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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


SxMiTiisoNiAN  Institution, 

Bureau  of  American  Etiinolooy, 

^VasJ^l1l(Jton,  G--,  1006. 

Sir;  1 have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  manuscript  of  Bulletin 
30  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnoloo-y,  entitled  “■Handbook  of 
Americau  Indians,”  which  has  been  in  preparation  for  a numlier  of 
years  and  has  been  completed  for  publication  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr  F.  W.  Hodo-e.  The  Handbook  contains  a descriptive  list  of 
the  stocks,  confederacies,  tribes,  trilial  divisions,  and  settlements  noith 
of  Mexico,  accompanied  with  the  various  names  by  which  these  have 
been  known,  together  with  biographies  of  Indians  of  note,  sketches  of 
their  history,  archeology,  manners,  arts,  customs,  and  institutions,  and 
the  aboriginal  words  incorporated  into  the  English  language. 

Res])ectfullv, 

II.  Holmes, 


The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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P K E F A C E 


During'  the  early  exploration  and  settlement  of  North  America,  a 
multitude  of  Indian  tribes  were  encountered,  having  diverse  customs 
and  languages.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  aborigines  and  of  their  lan- 
guages led  to  many  curious  errors  on  the  part  of  the  early  explorers  and 
settlers:  names  were  applied  to  the  Indians  that  had  no  relation  what- 
ever to  their  aboriginal  names;  sometimes  nicknames  were  bestowed, 
owing  perhaps  to  personal  characteristics,  fancied  or  real;  sometimes 
tribes  came  to  be  known  by  names  given  by  other  tribes,  which  were 
often  opprobrious;  frequently  the  designation  by  which  a tribal  group 
was  known  to  itself  was  employed,  and  as  sucli  names  are  oftentimes 
unpronounceable  by  alien  tongues  and  unrepresentable  by  civilized 
alphabets,  the  result  was  a sorry  corruption,  varying  according  as  the 
sounds  were  impressed  on  Spanish,  English,  French,  Dutch,  German, 
Russian,  or  Swedish  ears.  Sometimes,  again,  bands  of  a single  tribe 
were  given  distinctive  tribal  names,  while  clans  and  gentes  were  often 
regarded  as  independent  autonomous  groups  to  which  separate  tribal 
designations  likewise  were  applied.  Consequently,  in  the  literature 
relating  to  the  American  Indians,  which  is  practically  coextensive  with 
the  literature  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  New  World,  thousands 
of  such  names  are  recoi-ded,  the  significance  and  application  of  which 
are  to  be  understood  only  after  much  study. 

The  need  of  a comprehensive  work  on  the  subject  has  been  felt  ever 
since  scientific  interest  in  the  Indians  was  first  aroused.  Many  lists  of 
tribes  have  lieen  published,  but  the  scientific  student,  as  well  as  the 
general  reader,  until  the  present  time  has  licen  practicallv  without  the 
means  of  knowing  any  more  about  a given  confederacy,  tribci  clan,  or 
settlement  of  Indians  than  was  to  be  gleaned  from  casual  references 
to  it. 

The  work  of  which  this  Handbook  is  an  outgrowth  had  its  inception 
as  early  as  1873,  when  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  now  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  began  the  preparation  of  a list  of  the  tribal  names 
mentioned  in  the  vast  literature  perfaining  to  the  Indians,  and  in  due 
time  several  thousand  names  were  ri'corded,  with  references  to  the 
works  in  which  they  appear.  The  work  was  continued  by  him  until 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau,  when  other  duties  compelled  its 
suspension.  Later  the  task  was  assigned  to  Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  who, 
however,  soon  abandoned  it  for  investigations  in  a field  which  ])roved 
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to  1)0  his  life  work,  namely,  the  pictog-raphy  and  sign  langnage 
of  the  American  Indians.  Meanwhile  Mr  flames  Mooney  was  engaged 
in  compiling  a similar  list  of  tribes,  with  their  synonyiuy,  classitied 
chiedy  on  a geographic  basis  and  covering  the  entire  M estern  Hemi- 
sphere—a work  begun  in  1873  and  continued  for  twelve  years  before 
either  he  or  the  members  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  knew 
of  the  labors  of  each  other  in  this  held. 

Soon  after  theorganization  of  the  Bureau  in  1879,  the  work  of  lecoid- 
ing  a tribal  synonymy  was  formally  assigned  to  Mr  Henry  M . Ilenshaw. 
Up  to  this  time  a complete  linguistic  classihcation  of  the  tribes  noith 
of  Mexico,  particularly  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  was  not  possible, 
•since  sutHcient  data  had  not  l>een  gathered  for  determining  their  lin- 
guistic athnities.  Mr  Henshaw  soon  perceived  that  a linguistic  classi- 
hcation of  the  Indian  tribes,  a work  long  contemplated  by  Major 
Bowell,  must  precede  and  form  the  basis  for  a tribal  synonymy,  and  to 
him,  therefore,  as  a necessary  preliminary,  wtis  intrusted  the  supervision 
of  such  a linguistic  classihcation.  By  1885  the  Bureau's  researches  in 
this  direction  had  reached  a stage  that  warranted  the  grouiiing  of  ])rac- 
tically  all  the  known  tribes  by  linguistic  stocks.  This  classiticaBon 
is  published  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau,  and  on  it  is 
based,  with  few  exceptions,  the  present  Handbook. 

Immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  linguistic  classihcation.  the 
entire  force  of  the  Bureau,  under  Mr  Henshaw's  immediate  direction, 
was  'assigned  to  the  work  that  had  now  grown  into  a Dictionary  and 
Synonymy  of  the  Indian  Tribes  North  of  Mexico.  As  liis  special  field 
Mr  Ilenshaw  devoted  attention  to  several  of  the  Californian  stocks, 
and  to  those  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  north  of  Oregon,  including 
the  Eskimo.  To  Mr  Mooney  were  given  the  great  and  Instoru'ally 
important  Algonqiiian  and  iroquoian  families,  and  through  his  wide 
o-cneral  knowledge  of  Indian  history  and  customs  he  rendered  aid  in 
nianv  other  directions.  A list  of  Linguistic  Families  of  the  Indian 
'fribes  North  of  Mexico,  with  Provisional  List  of  the  Principal  dribal 
Names  and  Synonyms  (55  pp.,  octavo),  was  at  once  ])rinted  foi  use  b\ 
the  collaborators  of  the  Bureau  in  connection  with  the  complete  com- 
pilation, and  although  the  list  does  not  include  the  Californian  tribes, 
it  proved  of  great  service  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work.  I he 
2,500  tribal  names  anef  synonyms  appearing  in  this  list  were  taken 
ciiiefly  from  Mr  Mooney's  manuscript;  the  linguistic  classification  was 
the  result  of  the  work 'that  the  Bureau  had  been  conducting  under 
Mr  Henshaw’s  supervision. 

Rev.  d.  Owen  Dorsey  assumed  charge  of  the  work  on  the  hiouan, 
Caddoan,  and  Athapascan  stocks;  Dr  W . d.  Hollman,  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Major  Powell,  devoted  his  energies  to  the  Shoshonean 
family,  and  Mr  deremiah  Curtin,  by  reason  of  his  famiriarity  with  a 
numb'er  of  the  Californian  tribes,  rendered  direct  aid  to  Mr  Henshaw 
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ill  that  (icid.  Di’  Albert  S.  Gatschet  employed  his  time  and  lonj^- 
experience  in  the  preparation  of  the  material  pertaining  to  the  ]\Iusk- 
hogean  tribes  of  southeastern  United  States,  the  Yiiman  tribes  of  the 
lower  Colorado  drainage  and  of  Lower  California,  and  various  smaller 
linguistic  groups.  To  Col.  Garrick  Mallery  were  assigned  the  French 
authors  bearing  on  the  general  subject.  ^Vith  such  aid  the  work 
received  a pronounced  impetus,  and  before  the  close  of  1885  a large 
t)od\'  of  additional  material  had  been  recorded.  Four  yeai’s  later  the 
elaboration  of  the  material  pertaining  to  the  Yuman,  Piman,  Keresan, 
Tanoan,  and  Zurdan  stocks  of  the  extreme  Southwest  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Mr  F.  \Y.  Hodge,  who  lirought  it  to  completion. 

The  work  was  continued  under  Mr  Ilenshaw’s  supervision  until,  in 
1898,  ill  health  compelled  his  abandonment  of  the  task.  This  is  the 
niorc  to  be  regretted  as  Mr  Ilenshaw  had  in  course  of  preparation  a 
(dassitication  and  nomenclature  of  the  minor  divisions  of  the  linguistic 
stocks,  which  is  essential  to  a proper  presentation  and  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  After  Mr  Henshaw’s  relimiuishment  of  the 
work,  Mr  Hodge  was  given  entire  charge  of  it.  But  other  official 
duties  of  members  of  the  staff  prevented  the  Handl)ook  as  a whole 
from  making  marked  progress  until  1899,  when  Dr  Cyrus  Thomas 
was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  revising  the  recorded  material  lieai'ing 
on  the  Algompiian,  Siouan,  and  Muskhogean  families. 

In  1902  tlie  work  on  the  Handbook  was  again  systematically  taken 
up,  at  the  instance  of  Secretary  Langley,  who  detailed  IMr  Hodge,  at 
that  time  connected  immediately  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
undertake  its  general  editorial  supervision.  The  scope  of  the  subject- 
matter  was  eidarged  to  include  the  relations  between  the  aborigines  and 
the  Government;  their  archeology,  manners,  customs,  arts,  and  indus- 
tries; brief  biographies  of  Indians  of  note;  and  words  of  alioriginal 
origin  that  have  found  their  wa}^  into  the  English  language.  It  was 
proposed  also  to  imdude  Indian  names  that  are  purely  geographic,  but 
by  reason  of  the  vast  number  of  these  it  was  subsequently  deemed  advis- 
able to  embody  them  eventually  in  an  independent  work.  Moreover,  it 
was  provided  that  the  work  should  be  illustrated  as  adecpuitely  as  time 
and  the  illustrative  material  available  would  admit,  a feature  not  ori<>-- 
inally  contemplated.  To  fully  cover  this  vast  held  at  the  present  time 
is  impossible,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  research  among  the  native 
tribes,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  and  important  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  in  recent  years,  has  not  advanced  far  beyond  the 
first  stage,  even  when  is  taken  into  account  the  sum  of  knowledo-e 
derived  from  the  researches  of  the  Bureau  and  of  other  institutions, 
as  well  as  of  individuals. 

The  lack  of  completeness  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  tribes  was, 
perhaps,  never  better  shown  than  when  an  attenqff  was  made  to  carrv 
out  the  enlarged  plan  of  the  Handbook.  With  its  limited  force  the 
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Hurouii  could  scarcely  hope  to  cover  the  entire  raiio-o  of  the  subject 
within  a ivasonuble  time;  consequently  various  specialists  not  directly 
connected  with  the  Bureau  were  invited  to  assist— an  invitation  that  was 
accepted  in  a mannei-  most  o-ratifying.  It  is  owing  to  the  generous 
aid  of  these  students  that  a work  so  complete  as  the  Handbook  is 
intemded  to  be  was  made  possible,  and  to  them  the  Bureau  owes  its  deep 
appreciation.  That  the  Handbook  has  many  imperfections  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  future  editions  the  weak  points  may  be 
strengthened  and  tlie  gaps  tilled,  until,  as  researches  among  the  tribes 
are  continued,  the  cojnpilation  will  eventually  represent  a complete 
summary  of  existing  knowledge  respecting  the  aborigines  of  northern 
America. 

The  scope  of  the  Handbook  is  as  comprehensive  as  its  function  neces- 
sitates. It  treats  of  all  the  tribes  north  of  Mexico,  includingthe  Eskimo, 
and  those  tribes  south  of  the  boundary  more  or  less  atiiliated  with  those 
in  the  Ibiited  States.  It  has  been  the  aim  to  give  a brief  description  of 
everv  linguistic  stock,  confederacy,  tribe,  subtribe  or  tribal  division, 
and  settlement  known  to  history  or  even  to  tradition,  as  well  as  the  origin 
and  derivation  of  every  name  treated,  whenever  such  is  known,  and  to 
record  under  each  every  form  of  the  name  and  every  other  appellation 
that  could  be  learned.  These  synonyms,  in  alphabetic  order,  are  assem- 
bled as  cross  references  in  Part  2. 

Under  the  tribal  descriptions  a brief  account  of  the  ethnic  relations 
of  the  tribe,  its  history,  its  location  at  various  periods,  statistics  of 
population,  etc.,  are  included.  Accompanying  each  synonym  (the 
earliest  known  date  always  being  given)  a reference  to  the  authority 
is  noted,  and  these  references  form  practically  a bibliography  of  the 
tribe  for  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  every  spelling  of  eveiy  tribal  name  that  occui's  in  print  is 
given,  but  it  is  believed  that  a sufficient  number  of  forms  is  I’ecorded 
to  enable  the  student  to  identify  practically  every  name  by  which  any 
group  of  Indians  has  l)ecn  known,  as  well  as  to  trace  the  origin  of 
many  of  the  terms  that  have  been  incorporated  into  our  geographic 
nomenclature. 

In  nianv  instances  the  treatises  are  satisfactorily  illustrated;  in 
others,  much  necessarily  has  been  left  to  a future  edition  in  order 
that  the  present  })ublication  may  not  be  further  delayed.  The  work 
of  illustration  was  intrusted  largely  to  Mr  He  Lancey  Gill. 

The  contributors  to  Part  1.  in  addition  to  those  who  have  rendered 
valued  assistance  by  affording  information,  correcting  proofs,  and  in 
other  ways,  are  as  follows,  the  names  l)eing  arranged  in  the  alphabet- 
ical order  of  the  initials  attached  to  the  signed  articles: 


A.  0.  F. 
A.  F.  C. 
A.  11. 


Alice  C.  Fletclier  of  Washington. 

Alexander  F.  Chaniherlain  of  (dark  University. 

A.  llnllicka  of  the  United  States  National  Mnsenni. 
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A.  L.  D. 
A.  L.  K. 
A.  S.  G. 
C.  M.  F. 


C.  T. 

E.  G.  E. 

E.  L.  H. 

F.  B. 

F.  H.^ 

F.  Il/C. 

F.  V.  C. 

F.  W.  H. 

G.  A.  D. 
G.  B.  G. 

G.  F. 

G.  P.  M. 
II.  E.  B. 
II.  W.  H. 
J.  C. 

J.  I).  M. 

J.  H.  D. 

J.  xM. 

J.  McL. 

J.  N.  B.  II 
J.  ().  D. 

J.  R.  S. 

J.  W.  F. 

L.  F. 

M.  E.  G. 
M.  K.  S. 

O.  T.  M. 

P.  E.  B. 

P.  K.  G. 

R.  B.  D. 

R.  II.  L. 

S.  A.  B. 

S.  C. 

S.  M.  B. 
W.  E. 

W.  H. 

W.  II.  II. 
W.  J. 

W.  M. 


Anna  L.  Dawes  of  Pittsfield,  Mas.s. 

A.  L.  Eroeber  of  the  University  of  ('alifornia. 

Albert  8.  Gatschet,  formerly  of  the  Bureau  of  .Vnierican  Ethnology. 
Cora  INI.  Folsom*of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agm-ultural  Institute, 
Hampton,  Va. 

Cyrus  Thomas  of  tlfe  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

Elaine  Goodale  Ea.stman  of  Amhei’st,  Mass. 

Edgar  L.  Hewett  of  Washington. 

Franz  Boas  of  Columbia  University. 

Frank  Huntington,  formerly  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ivthnology. 

The  late  Frank  Hamilton  Cushingofthe  Bureau  of  .American  Ethnology. 
F.  V.  Colville  of  the  United  States  Dei)artment  of  .Agriculture. 

F.  W.  Hodge  of  the  Bureau  of  .American  Ethnology. 

George  .A.  Dorsey  of  the  Field  Musenm  of  Natural  History. 

George  Bird  Grinnell  of  New  York. 

Gerard  Fowke  of  Saiut  Louis. 

George  P.  Merrill  of  the  United  States  National  Aluseum. 

Herbert  P'..  Bolton  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

Henry  W.  Henshaw,  formerly  of  the  Bureau  of  .American  Ethnology. 
The  late  Jeremiah  Curtin  of  the  Bureau  of  .American  Ethnology. 

Joseph  D.  McGuire  of  Washington. 

Josiah  II.  Dortch  of  the  Office  of  Indian  .Affairs. 

James  Mooney  of  the  Bureau  of  .American  Ethnology. 

James  McLaughlin  of  the  Office  of  Indian  .Affairs. 

J.  N.  B.  Hewitt  of  the  Bureau  of  .American  Ethnology. 

The  late  J.  Owen  Dorsey  of  the  Bureau  of  .American  Ethnology. 

John  R.  Swanton  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

J.  Walter  Fewkes  of  the  Bureau  of  .American  Ethnology. 

Livingston  F'arrand  of  Columbia  University. 

Merrill  10.  Gates  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

M.  K.  Sniffen  of  the  Indian  Rights  .A.ssociation. 

Otis  T.  Mason  of  the  United  States  National  .Museum. 

Paul  Edmond  Beckwith  of  the  Unite<l  States  National  .Museum. 

P.  E.  Goddard  of  the  University  of  California. 

Roland  B.  Dixon  of  Harvard  University. 

Robert  H.  Lowie  of  New  York. 

S.  .A..  Barrett  of  the  University  of  California. 

Stewart  Culin  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  Museum. 

S.  M.  Brosius  of  the  Indian  Rights  .Association. 

Wilherforce  Eames  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Walter  Hough  of  the  United  States  National  Mu.«eum. 

AVilliam  H.  Holmes  of  the  Bureau  of  .American  Ethnology. 

William  Jones  of  the  Field  Alnseum  of  Natural  History. 

The  late  Washington  Matthews,  United  States  Army. 


Bureau  of  American  ETTiNoi.otn', 

DccemheVy  1906. 


F.  W.  IIoTKtE. 
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A ANETT7N.  An  extinct  village  of  the 
Tututni,  a Pacific  Athapai^can  grouj) 
formerly  living  on  the  Oregon  coas^t. 

‘ A'a-ne'-tun. — Dorsev  in  .lonrn.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
1890. 

Aatsosni  ( ‘ narrow  gorge’ ).  A Navaho 
clan. 

Aatiosni. — Miitthews,  Niivaho  Legends,  30,  1897, 

Ababco.  An  eastern  Algonqnian  trihe 
or  wnhtribe.  Although  mentioned  in  the 
original  records  of  1741  (Bacon,  Laws  of 
Maryland,  1765)  in  connection  with  the 
Hut.«awaps  and  Tequassimoes  as  a dis- 
tinct trilie,  they  were  prohahly  only  a 
division  of  the  Choptank.  This  name  is 
not  mentioned  in  John  Smith’s  narrative 
of  Ids  exploration  of  Chesapeake  hay. 
The  hand  lived  on  Chojitank  r.,  Nld.,  and 
in  1741  the  Colonial  government  con- 
firmed them  in  the  possession  of  their 
lands  on  the  s.  side  of  that  stream,  in  Dor- 
chester CO.,  near  Secretary  cr.  By  1837 
the  entire  trihe  to  which  they  helonged 
ha<l  dwindled  to  a few  individuals  of 
mixed  Indian  and  African  hlood.  (,i.  .\i.) 
Ababeves, — Bozimui,  Mist.  Marylnnd,  i,  11.5.  1837. 

Abascal.  .V  Diegueno  rancheria  near 
San  Diego,  s.  Cal.— Ortega  ( 1795)  (piotcd 
hy  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  253,  1886. 

Abuscal,  — Tliid . Aguscal.  — I bid . 

Abayoa.  A Tequesta  village  at  the  s. 
extremity  of  Florida  ])en.,  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  expedition  of  Ponce 
de  Leon  (1512). — Barcia,  En.sayo,  2,  1723. 

Abbatotine  ( ‘highorn  people’).  A Na- 
hane  trihe  living  in  upper  Pelly,  Mac- 
millan, and  Stewart  r.  valleys,  ATikon  T. 
Abbato-tena'. — Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A".  Etlmol.,  i.  32, 
1877.  Abba-to-tenah. — Dull  in  I’roc.  .\.  A.  .A.  S., 
271,  1870.  Abbato-titineh, — Biincroft,  Nat.  Kaccs, 
lit,  587, 1882.  AfFats-tena. — Ibid.,  i,  1-19  (misprint). 
Ah-bah-to  din-ne. — Hardisty  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
186C,  311,  1872.  Ambahtawoot. — Prirliard.  I’hys. 
Hist.,  V,  377, 1817.  Ambah-tawut-dinni. — Latham  in 
Trans.  I’hilol.  Sue.  Lund.,  09,  185<)  (trans.  ■ moun- 
tain sheep  men’).  Amba-ta-ut’  tine. — Richard- 
son, Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  7, 1851.  Ani-ba-ta-ut’  tine.— 
Petitot,  Diet.  Dent'  Dindji^,  xx,  1870.  Ambataw- 
woot. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  28.  1852.  Am- 
bawtamoot.  — Ibid.,  111,525,  18,53.  Ambawtawhoot- 
dinneh,— Franklin.  Xarr.,  n.  81,  1824.  Ambawta- 
whoot  Tinneh. — Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  v.  010.  1882. 
Ambawtawoot.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  .Antiip 
Soc.,  n,  19,  1830.  Ambawtowhoot. — Balbi,  .Atlas 
Ethnog.,  821. 1820  Mountain  Sheep  Men.— Latham 
in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  09,  18.50.  Sheep  In- 
dians.—Franklin,  Narr.,  ii,  84,  1824.  Sheep  Peo- 
ple.—Richard.son,  op.  cit. 

Abbigadasset.  An  Ahnaki sachem  wlio.«e 
residence  was  on  the  coast  of  Maine  near 
the  mouth  of  Kennehec  r.  He  conveyed 
tracts  of  land  to  Englislunen  conjointly 
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with  Kennehis.  In  1667hedeeded  Swans 
id.  to  Humphrev  Daw.  — Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  hk.  3,  l()l,‘l837. 

Abechiu  (a  Tewti  onomatojie  represent- 
ing the  .screech  of  an  owl. — E.  L.  llew- 
ett).  A prehistoric  Tewa  jitiehlo  at  a 
place  called  La  Puente,  on  a hluff  close  to 
the.s.  hank  of  KioChama,  3 m.  s.  k.  of  the 
present  town  of  Ahiipiiu,  Bio  Arriha  co., 
N.  Mex. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  In.st.  Papers, 
IV,  56,  58,  1892. 

Abe-chiu. — Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  39  (aboriginal 
name).  Oj-po-re-ge. — Ibid.,  .58  (Santa  Clara  name: 
■ place  where  metates  arc  made  rough.’) 

Abercronk.  A former  ( Potawatomi?) 
village  on  L.  Michigan,  in  n.  ic.  Porter 
CO.,  Ind.— Hough,  map  in  Indiana  (Jeol. 
Kep.  for  1882-3;  1883. 

Aberginian.  A collective  term  used 
hy  the  early  settlers  on  IMassachu.setts 
bay  for  the  tribes  to  the  northward. 
Johnson,  in  1654,  says  they  consisted  of 
the  “Massachuset,”  “Wippanap,”  and 
“Tarratines.”  The  name  may  he  a cor- 
ruption of  Ahnaki,  or  a misspelling  for 
“aborigines.”  The  Wipiianaj)  are  evi- 
dently the  Ahnaki,  while  the  Tarratines 
are  the  same  Indians,  or  a part  of  them. 

(.1.  .M.) 

Abarginny.— .lohnson  (1528)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  2d  s.,  II,  ()(i,  1.814.  Abergeny. — Williams 
(1043),  ibid.,  1st  s.,  in,  204,  1794.  Aberginians. — 
Wood  (lo34)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  I'crs.  Mem.. 
()44, 1851.  Aberieney.— Levett  (1C)28)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  3d  s.,  vni,  174,  1843.  Aborginny. — 
Humphrey’s  Aec’t,  281,  1730  (incorrectly  quoting 
.lohn.son,  1028). 

Abihka.  One  of  the  oldest  of  the  L'^pper 
Creek  towns;  exact  location  unknown, 
hut  it  was  near  upiier  (’oo.sa  r.,  Ala. 
Abacoes.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  .A.,  402,  1885. 
Abekas. — McKcnncy  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in. 
79,  1854  (probably  a misprint  of  .Abekas).  Abe- 
caes.— Coxe,  Carolana,  25,  1741.  Abecas.— Ibid., 
map.  Abecka. — Romans,  Florida.  309. 1775.  Abei- 
cas. — .Alcedo,  Iiicc.  Geogrtifica.  i.  3,  1780.  Abei- 
kas. — Pi'iiicant  (1708)  in  F’^cncli,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
n.s.,  1, 101,  1809.  Abekas. — Bossn  (1759),  Travelsin 
Lonisiana.  i.  229,  1771.  Abicas. — La  Harpe  (1703) 
in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in,  29, 1.8.51.  Abi'hka.— 
Gat.schct.ttrcck  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  124. 1884.  Abikas.— 
La  Harpe  (1707)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in, 
30.1851.  Abikaws.— Rivers.  Early  Hist.  So.  Car., 
94,1874.  Albikas. — La  Hariu'  (1/14)  in  Fn'iich, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in.  43.  1851.  Apiscas. — Williams, 
Florida.  75,  1837  (same?).  Au-be-cuh. — Hawkins 
(1799),  Sketch  of  Creek  Country.  42.  1848. 
Aubocoes. — Macomli  (1.802)  in  .Am.  State  Fapers, 
Ind.  .\(T.,  I.  080,  1832.  Bccaes. — (''oxc.  Carolana, 
25,  1741.  Beicas. — Gat.«chct.  Creek  Sligr.  Leg.,  i. 
125, 1884.  Obekaws. — Von  dcr  Reck  in  frlsperger, 
Aiisfiihrliche  Nachricht  von  den  .Siltzbnrgischen 
Emigranten.  871,  1735.  Obika. — Gatschet.  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  1, 125, 1884.  Sak'hutka. — Gatschet,  in- 
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(onmition  {.symbolic  name.  sig.  ‘door,’  as  the 
town  was  situated  at  tlie  .n.  limits  of  tlic  Creek 
country,  and  thus  defended  it  against  liostile 
inroads). 

Abihka.  A town  of  the  Creek  Nation 
on  the  s.  side  of  Nortli  fork  of  Canadian 
r.,  Tp.  1 1 N.,  R.  S E.,  Ind.  T. 

Abi’hka. — (latscliet.  Creek  Migr.  la-g.,  ii,  1S.5,  l(vS.S. 
Arbeka. — C.  8.  1*.  <).  Guide.  Ikiti.  1901. 

Abikudshi  ( ‘ LittU' Al)ild<a’ ).  A former 
Cl)per  ('reek  town  in  x.  TalUuUma  eo., 
Ala.,  on  the  right  hank  of  Tallahatchee 
er.,  5 in.  E.  of  Coo.sa  r.  It  was  settled 
hy  Abihka  Indians  and  some  of  the 
Natehe/.  Bartram  (1775)  states  that 
the  inhabitants  spoke  a dialect  of  Chick- 
asaw, which  eonld  have  lieen  true  of 
only  a part. 

Abacooches.— Ibirtrum,  Travels,  Kll.  1791.  Aba- 
couchees. — I . 8.  Ind.  Treaties  (1797),  (IS.  1S87. 
Abbacoochees, — Swan  (1791)  in  Sebooleraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  liO'i,  18o.o.  Abecoche. — .lefl'erys,  ,\m. 
Atlas,  ."),  177(1.  Abecochi.— .\leedo.  Dice.  Geog.,  i, 
3,  17S11.  Abecoochee. — U.  8.  Did.  Tnaities  (18H), 
Ui'J,  bS37.  Abec()thee.— Lattre,  Carte  des  Ktats- 
Cnis,  17.84.  Abecouechis. — Haudry  do  Lozieres, 
Voy.  bonisiane.  241.  1S02.  Abucbochu. — It.  K.  Kx. 
Doc.  27t),  24th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  315,  1830.  Arbic- 
coochee.— Sen.  Kx.  Doc. '425,  24th  Cong.,  1st  se.ss., 
301,1830.  Au-ba-coo-che.— Hawkins  (1814)  in  Am. 
State  Capers,  Ind.  All.,  i,  ,S37,  bS32.  Au-be-coo- 
che.— Hawkins  (1798-99),  Sketch,  41,  1848.  ^ 

Abikudsbi.  A town  of  the  ( Veek  Nation 
on  Deep  fork  of  Canadian  r.,  above  Ocmtil- 
gee,  Ind.  T. 

Abi'hkudshi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  185, 
1888. 

Abiquiu  1 from  Ahechui,  tp  v. ).  A [inehlo 
founded  by  the  Spaniards  prior  to  1747 
at  the  site  of  the  prehistoric  Tewa  pueblo 
of  Fejiu,  on  the  Rio  (,'hama,  Rio  Arriba 
CO.,  Nb  ]\le.\.  In  Aug.,  1747,  it  was  raided 
by  the  Cte,  who  killed  a number  of  the 
iiihabitants  and  compelled  its  abandon- 
ment. It  was  rt'settled  soon  afterward, 
and  in  1748  contained  20  families,  but, 
owing  to  further  deiiredations  by  the  Cte 
and  Navaho,  was  again  abandoned,  and 
in  17.’>4  reoccupied.  In  17(C)  tlu'  settle- 
ment (the  mission  name  of  which  was 
Santa  Rosa,  later  changed  to  Santo 
Tomas)  contained  Kifi  persons,  and  in  the 
vicinity  were  012  others.  In  1770  the 
pueblo  had  Hoi  inhabitants,  and  at  least 
as  early  as  1704  it  was  peopled  in  ])art  by 
Ceni/.aros,  or  Indian  captives  and  fugi- 
tives, chieily  llopi,  whom  the  Si>aniards 
had  rescued  or  purchasi'd.  In  1.808  .\bi- 
(piin  contained  122  Indians  and  1,810 
whites  and  mestizos.  The  town  was 
thoroughly  iNIexicanized  by  1.8.u4.  See 
Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  M(‘X.,  2.80,  1880; 
Bandelii'r  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  54, 
1802.  (F.  w.  II.) 

Abequin. — Kern  in  Selioolenift.  Did.  Trilics,  iv.  39. 
18-54.  Abicu. — .Irrowsmitli.  Map  of  N.  .\.,  1795, 
cd.  1814.  Abicui.  — Humlmldt.  .Ulas  Nouv.  K.x- 
pagne.  <(artc  1.  1811.  Abiguin. — Ward  in  Ind. 
,MT.  Kei>.  1.8()7.  210.  1.808.  Abiquieo.  — Lane  (1.8.54) 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Trihes.  v,  0.89.  1,8.55.  Abi- 
quieu. — Kseudero.  Nolieia,')  Nucvo-Mcx.,  II.  18t>). 
Abiquin.— Hezio  (1797-98)  in  .Meline,  Two  Thou- 
sand Miles,  200,  1807.  Abiquiri.  — Miihlenpfordt, 
Mcjico,  11,  .533,  1811.  Abiquiu, — Ms.  of  17.50  (died 
hy  Ilandelier  in  .\ndi.  Inst.  Papius.  in.  174.  1890. 
Abricu.— Dike,  Exped.,  map.  1810.  Abuquin,— 


.lohnston  in  Emory,  Recon.,  .509,  1848.  Albi- 
quin. — .Simpson.  Rei>.,  2.  18,50.  Aluquia. — Busch- 
mann.  N.  Mex.,  245,  18.58.  Jo-so-ge. — Bandcl'ier 
in  Arch.  In.st.  Papers,  iv,  .54,  1892  (Tewa  name; 
from  ,/o-.so.  their  name  for  tlie  Hopi,  because 
most  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  that  tribe). 
Santa  Rosa  de  Abiquiu.— Dominguez  y E.scalante 
(1770)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  2d  s.,  i,  378,  1.8.54,  San 
Tomas  de  Abiquiu. — IVard  in  Ind.  Atf.  Rep.  1867, 
213,  1.808.  Santo  Tomas  de  Abicui. — Orozco  y Berra 
in  -Anales  .Minis.  Fom.,  vi,2.55,  1882.  Santo  Tomas 
de  Abiquiu.— -\lcnca.stcr  (1805)  in  .Meline,  Two 
Thousand  .Miles.  212,  1807.  Sta  Rosa  Abiquiu. — 
Bancroft.  .\riz.  and  N.  Mex.,  2.52,  1889. 

Abittibi  (nhi'la,  ‘half,’  ‘middle/  ‘in- 
termediate’; hi,  a secondary  stem  refer- 
ring to  a state  or  condition,  here  alluding 
to  water;  -</,  a locative  sufiix : hence  ‘half- 
way-across  water,’  referring  to  the  situa- 
tion of  .\bittibi  lake. — W.  .lom^s).  A little 
known  Algonkin  band  whose  habitat  has 
been  the  shores  of  .Abittibi  lake,  Ont. 
The  first  recorded  notice  of  them  is  in  the 
.Jesuit  Relation  for  1()40.  It  is  said  in  the 
Relation  of  KiflO  that  the  Iroipiois  had 
warred  ui)on  them  and  two  other  tribes 
of  the  same  locality.  Du  Lhut(l()S4) 
includes  them  in  the  list  of  nations  of  the 
region  x.  of  L.  Superior  who.«e  trade  it 
was  desirable  should  be  turned  from  the 
Knglish  of  Hudson  bav  to  the  French. 
Chauvignerie  (178())  seems  to  connect 
this  tribe,  estimated  at  140  warriors,  with 
the  Tetes  de  Boule.  He  mentions  as 
totems  the  ])artridge  and  the  eagle.  They 
were  rejiorted  by  the  ('anadian  Indian 
Ollice  to  number  450  in  1S7.4,  after  which 
date  they  an*  not  otlicially  mentioned. 

(.1.  M.  c.  T.  ) 

Abbetikis.— ChiUivigncric  1 1730)<|Uolecl  by  School- 
eriift . I ml.  Tribes,  1 1 1.5.50. 1853.  Abbitibbes. — Kctmc 
in  Staufoni.  {'ompeiidium.  498,  1,878.  Abitibis. — 
Harris,  Voy.  amt  Trav..  i.  ma]>.  1705.  Abittibbes. — 
Waleh.map.  1.805.  Abittibis.— ('Imuvigiierie  (1730) 
ill  X.  S’.  Doe.  Hist..  i.\.  1054.  1,8;'>5.  Outabitibek. — 
.Icsiiil  Rel.  1000.  III.  12.  18.58.  Outabytibis.  — Bac- 
(liieville  (ic  la  PoOicrie.  ii.  49.  17.53.  Outatibes. — 
Harris,  Voy.  ami  Trav.,  i.  ma)>.  17()5.  Tabitibis. — 
DiiLluil  (i(>s4)  ill  Margry.  DOe..  vi.  51.  1,880.  Ta- 
bittibis.— Cliaiivigncric  (1730)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Hist.. 
i.\.  10.53,  1.8.55,  Tabittikis. — Sebooleraft,  Iml. 

Tribes,  lit,  .555,  18.5:1.  Tibitibis. — Henneiiin,  New 
Disc.,  mai>,  1098. 

Abmoctac.  .A  former  Costanoan  village 
connected  with  Dolores mi.ssion,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
IS,  18()1. 

Abnaki.  ( ]Vdhtni((' kl,  from  trahiin,  a 
term  a.^sociated  with  ‘light,’  ‘white,’  and 
reft'i’s  to  the  morning  and  the  east;  a'ki 
‘earth,’  ‘land’;  hence  ]]Ythfniit'ki  is  an 
inanimate  singular  term  signifying  ‘ea.«t- 
land,’  or  ‘morning-land,’  the  (‘lements 
referring  to  animate  dwellers  of  the  east 
being  wanting. — .Jones).  .A  name  used 

by  tlu*  Fnglish  and  French  of  the  colonial 
period  to  d(*signate  :m  .Algompiian  con- 
fed(*r:icy  cenli'i’ing  in  the  present  state  of 
Maine,  and  by  tlu*  .AlgoiKjuian  tribes  to 
inchuU*  all  those  of  their  own  stock  resi- 
dent on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  more  ])ar- 
ticularly  tbe  “Abnaki”  in  tlu*  x and  tbe 
D(*Iawares  in  tlu*  s.  .More  ivcently  it  has 
been  api>lied  also  to  the  emigrant  Oneida, 
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Htockhridges,  and  Muni^ee  about  (ireen 
bay,  Wis.  By  the  ruritanw  they  were 
generally  called  Tarrateens,  a term  appar- 
ently obtained  from  the  southern  Xew 
England  tribes;  and  though  that  is  the 
general  conclusion  of  modern  autlowities, 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  aboriginal 
origin  of  this  term.  In  later  times,  after 
tlie  main  body  of  the  Abnaki  had  re- 
moved to  Canada,  the  name  was  applieil 
more  especially  to  the  Penobscot  tribe. 
The  Irocpiois  called  them  Owenunga, 
which  seems  to  be  merely  a modification 
of  Abnaki,  or  Abiuupii,  tlie  name  aitplied 
by  the  French  and  u.<ed  by  most  modern 
writers.  The  form  Openango  has  been 
used  more  especially  to  designate  the 
easstern  tribes.  Maurault  (Hist,  des 
.\ben.,  2, 18()6)  says:  “Some  English  au- 
thors have  called  these  savages  Waba- 
noaks,  ‘those  of  the  east’;  this  is  the 
reason  they  arecalled  ‘Abenakis’  by  some 
among  us.  This  name  was  given  them 
because  they  were  towai'd  the  east  with 
reference  to  the  Xarragansetts.’’ 

Ethnic  relations.  — In  his  tentative  ar- 
rangement Itrinton  (Ijen.  beg.,  II,  JSS5) 
brings  into  one  group  the  Xascapee,  Mic- 
mac,  Malecite,  Etchimin,  and  Abnaki, 
but  this  is  num‘  of  a geographic  than  a 
linguistic  grouping.  \'etromile  ( Abnaki.s, 
20,  1800),  following  other  authors,  says 
that  we  should  “(Miibrace  under  thisterm 
all  the  tribes  of  the  Algic  [Algompiian] 
family,  who  occupy  or  have  occupie<l  the 
!•:.  or  N.  K.  shore  of  Xorth  America;  thus, 
all  tlu‘  Indians  of  the  seashori‘S,  from 
Virginia  to  Xova  Scotia,  were  Aljnaki.’’ 
-Maurault  gives  the  following  as  tlu'  prin- 
cipal tribes  of  the  .\bnaki  confederacy: 
Kanibesinnoaks  ( Xorridgewock  in  part; 
see  Kenneber  and  .\orri(l(jenvrlc);  Pat- 
suikets  (Sokoki  in  part) ; Sokouakiaks 
( Sokoki ) ; Xurhantsuaks(  Xorridgewock ) ; 
I’entagoets  (Penobscot);  Etemankiaks 
( Etchimin);  Ouarastegouiaks ( iMalecite), 
the  name  -Abnaki  being  applied  in  the 
restricted  sen.se  tt)  the  Indians  of  Kenne- 
bec r.  All  the.setribes  spoke  substantially 
the  same  language,  the  chief  dialectal 
differences  being  between  the  Etchimin 
and  the  other  tril)es  of  the  group.  The 
Etchimin,  who  formcfl  a subgroup  of  the 
Abnaki  confederacy,  included  the  Passa- 
nuKjuoddy  and  Malecite.  Linguistically 
the  -Vbnaki  do  not  appear  to  b(>  mon* 
closely  related  to  the  Micmac  than  to  the 
Delaware  group,  and  Dr  William  .Jones 
finds  the  -Abnaki  closely  related  to  the 
central  -Algonquian  languages.  In  cus- 
toms and  beliefs  they  are  more*  nearly 
related  to  the  Alicmac,  and  their  ethnic 
relations  appear  to  be  with  the  tribes  n. 
of  the  St  Lawrence. 

Histonj. — The  history  of  the  .Abnaki 
may  be  said  to  begin  with  Verrazano’s 
visit  in  1.024.  The  mythical  accounts  of 


Xorumbega  (q.  v.)  of  the  early  writers 
and  navigators  finally  dwindled  to  a 
village  of  a few  bark-covered  huts  under 
the  name  Agguncia,  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  Penob.scot  r.,  in  the  country  of 
the  Abnaki.  Jn  1(304  C’hamj)lain  ascended 
the  Penobscot  to  the  vicinity  of  the  pres- 
ent Bangor,  and  met  the  “lord”  of  No- 
rumbega,  doubtle.ss  an  Abnaki  chief. 
Emm  that  time  the  .Abnaki  formed  an 
important  factor  in  the  hi.story  of  the 
region  now  embraced  in  the.stateof  -Miane. 
From  the  time  of  their  discovery  until 
their  ]>artial  withdrawal  to  Canada  they 
occujjied  the  general  region  from  the  St 
.Johns  to  the  Saco;  but  the  earliest  ICnglish 
accounts  indicate  that  about  160.O-20  tbe 
s.  w.  |>art  of  the  coast  of  .Maine  was  occu- 
pied by  other  Indians,  who.se  chief  seat 
was  near  Penuupiid,  and  who  were  at  war 
with  the  -\bnaki,  or  Tarrateen,  as  tlu* 
English  termed  them,  who  were  more  to 
th(‘  -\;  but  these  other  tribes  w(>re  finally 
coiuiuered  by  the  Abnaki  and  probably 
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absorbed  by  them.  M’ho  the.«e  Indians 
were  is  unknown.  The  Abnaki  formed 
an  early  attachimmt  for  the  French, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  their 
Tuissionaries,  and  carried  on  an  almost 
constant  war  with  the  English  until  the 
fall  of  the  French  power  in  .America. 
The  accounts  of  tlu‘se  struggU's  <luring 
the  settlement  of  .Maine  an>  familiar 
episodes  in  -American  historv-  ,\s  the 
whites  encroached  on  them  the  .\bnaki 
gradually  withdrew  to  Canmla  and  settled 
chiefly  at  Becancour  and  Sillery,  the 
latter  luMiig  afterward  abandoned  by 
them  for  St  Fraiu-is,  near  Pierreville, 
(^m'bt'c.  Th(>  Penobscot,  Pa.ssamacjuoddy, 
and  Malecite.  however,  remained  in  their 
ancient  honu's,  and  in  1749  tin*  Penob,>Jcot, 
as  the  leading  tribe,  made  peace  with  the 
English,  accepting  tixed  bounds.  Since 
that  period  the  different  tribes  have 
gradual])'  dwindled  into  insigniticance. 
The  descendants  of  thos<>  who  emigrated 
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from  Maine,  together  with  remnants  of 
otlier  New  ICngland  tribes,  are  now  at 
St  Francis  and  B(^x-aneonr,  in  tinebee, 
where,  under  the  name  of  Al>naki,  they 
numbered  895  in  1908.  At  tlu‘  same 
time  the  Malecite,  or  Amalicite,  were 
numbered  at  SOI  in  several  villages  in 
New  Brunswiek  and  tiuebee,  with  about 
025  I’enobseot  and  Bassamaq noddy  in 
Maine.  The  present  Penobscot  say  they 
nnml)er  l)etween  800  and  400,  while  the 
Passamaqnoddy  claim  as  many  as  SOO 
souls. 

(’K-toiiifi  (ukI  bi'liefK. — Acconling  to  the 
writers  on  early  Maine,  the  Abnaki  were 
more  gentle  in  manners  and  more  docile 
than  their  western  congeners.  Yet  they 
were  implacabh'enemies  and,  as  Mani’anlt 
states,  watched  for  opportunities  of  re- 
venge, as  did  other  Indians.  Notwith- 
standing Vetromile’s  statement  to  the 
contrary,  if  JMauranlt’s  assertion  (Hist. 
Abenakis,  25,  ISO(i)  api)liesto  this  tribe, 
as  seems  evident,  they,  like  most  otlier 
tribes,  were  guilty  of  torturing  their  pris- 
oners, except  in  the  case  of  females,  who 
were  kindly  treateil.  Although  relying 
for  subsistence  to  a large  extent  on  hunt- 
ing, and  still  more  on  lishing,  maize  was 
an  important  article  of  diet,  especially  in 
winter.  Sagard  states  that  in  his  day 
they  (‘ultivateil  the  soil  in  the  manner  of 
the* Huron.  They  used  the  rejected  and 
supertluons  tish  to  fertilize  their  fields, 
one  or  two  lish  being  placed  near  tlu'  roots 
of  the  plant.  Their  houses  or  wigwams 
were  conical  in  form  and  covered  with 
l)irch-bark  or  with  woven  mats,  aiid  sev- 
eral families  occiqiied  a single  dwelling. 
Their  villages  were,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
inclosed  with  ])alisades.  Each  village  had 
its  council  house  of  considerable  size, 
oblong  in  form  and  T'oofed  with  bark; 
and  similar  structures  wen*  used  by  the 
males  of  the  village  who  preferred  to 
club  together  in  social  fellowship.  Po- 
lygamy was  practi.sed  but  little,  and 
tiie  marriage  cenmiony  was  of  the  sim- 
plest character;  pri'sents  were  offered, 
and  on  their  acceptance  marriage  was 
consummated.  Each  tribe  had  a war 
chief,  aud  also  a civil  cbii'f  whose*  duty  it 
was  to  preserve  order,  though  this  was 
accomplished  through  advice  rather  than 
by  command.  Tlu*y  had  two  councils, 
the  grand  and  the  general.  Tlu>  former, 
consisting  of  the  chiefs  and  Iwonu'ti  from 
each  family,  (Udermineil  matters  that 
were  of  great  importance  to  the  tribe, 
an<l  [)ronounced  se*ntence  of  death  on 
those  deserving  that  innnshment.  The 
general  council,  coni]K).«ed  of  all  the  tribe, 
including  males  and  lemales,  decided 
(|uestions  relating  to  war.  The  .Vbnaki 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Their  chief  deities  were  Kechi  Niwaskw 
and  Machi  Niwaskw,  representing,  re- 


spectively, the  good  and  the  evil;  the  for- 
mer, they  believed,  resided  on  an  island 
in  the  Atlantic;  Alachi  Niwaskw  was  the 
more  ])owerful.  Acc^ording  to  Maurault 
they  believt'd  that  the  first  man  and 
woman  were  created  out  of  a stone,  but 
that  Kechi  Niwaskw,  not  being  . satisfied 
with  these,  destroyed  them  and  created 
two  more  out  of  wootl,  from  whom  the 
Indians  are  descended.  The_\  burie<l 
their  dead  in  graves  excavated  in  the  soil. 

Tribal  (liriKlaus. — The  tribes  included 
in  the  confederacy  as  noted  by  Maurault 
have  already  been  given,  in  a letter 
.sent  by  the  Abnaki  in  1721  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  England  their  divisions  are 
given  as  follows:  Narant.souuk  (Norridge- 
wock),  Pentugouet  (Penobscot),  Nara- 
kamigou  ( liocanieca),  Amnissoukanti 
(Amaseconti),  Muanbi.ssek,  Pegouakki 
(l*e(iuawket,  N.  H. ),  Mecloktek  (Medoc- 
tec),  Kwui)ahag,  Pesniokanti  ( Pas.sama- 
(pioddy),  Arsikantegou  ( .\ro.*^agunta- 
cook),  Ouanwinak  (AVewenoc,  s.  edge  of 
N.  11.).  Tbe  following  is  a full  list  of 
Abnaki  tribes:  Accominta.  .\maseconti, 
Arosaguntacook,  Etchimin,  .Malecite, 
Missiassik,  Norridgewock  (the  Abnaki 
in  the  most  limited  sense),  Pa.«sama- 
(]uoddy,  Penob.«cot,  Ptsjuawket,  Koca- 
meca,  Sokoki.  and  Wewenoc.  Tin*  bands 
residing  on  St  (Yoix  ami  >St  .Johns  rs. 
s])oke  a different  dialect  from  those  to 
the  southward,  and  were  known  collect- 
ively as  Ett'himin.  They  are  now  known 
as  i’assanuuieoddy  and  .Malecite.  .\1- 
though  really  a |>art  of  the  .Vbnaki,  they 
were  frecpiently  classed  as  a distinct  body, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Pennacook 
tribes, although  distinct  from  the  .Vbnaki, 
were  t>fteii  classed  with  them  on  account 
of  their  connection  during  the  Indian 
wars  and  after  their  removal  to  Canada. 
.Vccording  to  Morgan  they  had  fourteen 
gentes:  1,  Mals'-sum,  Wolf;  2,  Pis-suh', 
Black  WiUUat;  8,  .Vh-weh'-soos,  Bear; 
4,  Skooke,  Snake:  5,  .Vh-lunk-soo,  S))otted 
.\uimal;  9,  Ta-inii'-kwa,  Beaver;  7,  IMa- 
guh-le-loo', Caribou; 8,  Kii-biilC-seh, Stur- 
geon; t),  Mt)os-kw:1-suh',  Muskrat;  10, 
K’-che-gii-gong'-go,  Pigeon  Hawk;  11, 
Meh-ko-i\',  Scpiirrel;  12,  Che-gwii'-lis, 
Spotted  Frog;  18,  Koos-koo'',  Crane;  14, 
INIa-da'-web-soos,  Porcu]>ine.  According 
to  Cbauvignerie  their  prineijud  totems 
were  the  pigeon  and  the  bear,  while  they 
also  had  the  ])artridgt*,  beaver,  and  otter 
totems. 

The  Abnaki  villages,  so  far  as  their 
names  have  been  recorded,  were  .\mast‘- 
I'onti,  .Vmmoncongan,  ,V(|uadocta  (?), 
.Vrosaguntai'ook,  .Vsnela,  Aucocisco,  Bag- 
aduce,  Becancour,  Calais  (Passama- 
(|Uoddy)  ( iunas(inamekook  (Passama- 
quoddy).  Imnarkuan  (Passamaqnoddy), 
Kennebec,  Ketangheanycke,  Lincoln 
Island,  Masherosqueck,  IMattawainkeag 
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( Penobscot) , Mattinacook  ( Penobscot ) , 
^lecadacut,  Medoetec  (Malecite),  Mee- 
coinbe,  Missiassik  (Missiassik),  Moratig- 
gon  (?),  Aloshoquen,  Muanbissek  (?), 
Muscongus,  Negas,  Negusset  (?),  Nor- 
ridgewock,  Norumbega,  Okpaak  (Male- 
cite), Olainon  (Penol)scot),  Old  Town 
(Penobscot),  Ossaghrage,  Ouwerage, 
Pasharanack,  Passadnmkeag  (Penob- 
scot), Passatnaciuoddy  (village?),  Pau- 
buntanuc,  Pemaciuid,  Penobscot,  Pequaw- 
ket,  Poco|)assnin,  I’recaute,  Kocameca, 
Sabino,  Sagadahoc,  Sainte  Amie  (Male- 
cite), St  Francis,  Sattniin,  Sebaik  (Passa- 
maciuoddy ),  Segocket,  Segotago,  Sillery, 
Sokoki  (village?),  Taconnet,  Tol)ique 
(Malecite),  Unyjaware,  Viger  (Malecite), 
Wabigganus,  \Vaccogo,  AVewenoc  (vil- 
lage?). (.1.  M.  <•.  T.  ) 

Abanakees.— Ross,  Fur  limiters,  i,98,  185").  Aban- 
akis.  — Doc.  of  17.').')  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  (tol.  Hist.,  X, 
3t’2,  l.S.'SH.  Abanaquis. — Roport  of  1.821,  Muss.  Hist.- 
Soc.  Coll,  2<1  s..  ,\,  127,  1822.  Abanaquois.— Vetro- 
milc  ill  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  (toll.,  vt,  214,  1S.')9  (old 
form).  Abenaguis.  — La  I’otlierie,  Hist.  .Vni..  l,  199, 
1753.  Abenaka. — Ibid.  Abena'kes. — Boyd,  Ind. 
Local  Name.s,  1,  1<88.5.  Abenakias. — Boiidinot, 
Star  in  the  West.  125,  IHlti.  Abenakis. — Dii  Lhiit 
(1(179)  in  Margry,  Ueconvertes.  vi,  22.  1886  (nieti- 
tioned  as  distinct  from  the  Openagos).  Aben- 
a'kiss.  — Boyd,  Ind.  Lociil  Xaincs.  1,  1885.  Aben- 
akkis.— .letYcrys,  French  Dominions,  pt.  i,  map), 
118,1761.  Abenaques.— Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds., 

I.  139,  1.824.  Abenaquioicts. — (lhamplain  (1632), 
(Kiivres,  v,  pt.  2,  214,  1870.  Abenaquiois. — Cham- 
l)lain  (1632).  (Kiivres,  V.  p)t.  2,233,  1870.  Abena- 
quioue. — Sagard  (1636),  Canilda,  iv,  8.S9,  1,866. 
Abenaquis.  — Freiudi  document  (1651 1 in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hi.st.,  i.\',  5,  1,8.55  (the  same  form  is  used 
for  the  Delawares  by  Ma.ximilian,  Travels,  35, 
1843).  Abenati.  — Hcunei)in,  Coni,  of  New  Disu,, 
95,  1698.  Abenequas.  — Ho.\  t.Y.Vntiqliarian  Re- 
searches. 90,  1821.  Abenquois.  — Hind.  Labrador 
I’en.,  1,6,1863.  Abernaquis.  — I’erkins  and  Deck. 
Annals  of  the  West,  6.80.  18.50.  Abinaqui. — School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  v),  174.1.857.  Abinohkie.  — Dalton 
(1783)  in  .Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  .s..  x,  123,  1809. 
Abnakis. — Vetromili'  in  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
vr.  208.  18.5t).  Abnaquies. — Willis  in  Maine  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  95,  1856.  Abnaquiois.  — .Icsnit  Rela- 
tion. 1639,  25,  1,8.58.  Abnaquis.  — Historical  Mag., 
2d  s.,  1,61,  1.S67.  Abnaquois. — 5’ctromih‘ in  Maine 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  214.  18.59.  Abnaquotii.  — I)n 
Creiix,  map  (1660)  in  .Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi. 
210,  1859.  Abnasque. — Vctromilc.  .\bnakis,  26. 
1866  ([)ossiblc  French  form).  Abnekais. — .\lbany 
conference  (17.54)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vt, 
^6. 18.55.  Abonakies. — Croghaii  (1765)  in  .Monthly 
Am.  .lour.  (leoL.  272,  1.S3I.  Abonnekee. — .\llen 
in  .Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  515,  1831.  Agua- 
noxgi. — Cat.schet,  Cherokee  MS.,  B.  .\.  K.,  1.881 
(Cherokee  name  for  one  Delaware;  plural.  AuA- 
giianoxgi).  Akotsakannha. — (Tloy  in  Brinton, 
Lenape  Leg.,  2,55,  1,885  (Iroquois  name:  ‘for- 
eigner’). AkSanake. — Le  .leiine  (1611)  in  .les. 
Rel..  1.72.  1858  (Huron  pronunciation  of  Waba- 
naki  or  .\banaki,  'cast  land’).  Albenaquioue. — 
Sagard  (1636).<’anada,  tv,  .8.89. 1866.  Albenaquis. — 
Du  Dratz  in  I)rake.  Book  of  Inds.,  bk.  tv.  40.  184.8, 
Alnanbai'. — Vas,sal  in  (’an.  Ind.  .\tT.  1884,  27,  1885 
(own  name;  'Indians’  or  'men’).  Anagonges. — 
Bayard  ( 16.89) in  .N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  tit,  621,  18.53. 
Anaguano^gi. — Cat.schct,  (’herokee  MS..  B.  A.  K.. 
1881  (Cherokee  name  for  the  Delawares;  see 
Agiiauoxgi  above).  Annogonges. — Bayard  (1(‘)89) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  (.’ol.  Hist.,  in.  611,  18.53.  Anogon- 
gaars. — Livingston  1 1730)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,, 
v,  912, 1855.  A-pa-nax'-ke.— ten  Kate,  Synonymic. 

II,  1881  (given  as  Choctaw  name  for  the  I’awuee, 
but  really  for  the  Delawares).  Aquannaque. — 
Sagard  (16'26).  Voyage  dii  Hiirons.  pt.  2,  Diet., 
"nations.”  1865  (Huron  pronunciation;  f/a=/)of 
‘.\bnaki’  or  ’ Wabanaki,’ and  applied  by  them  to 


the  ‘.Vlgoumequin  ’ or  Algonkin).  Aubinaukee.— 
.lones,  Ojebway  Inds.,  178,  1861.  Bashabas. — 
Cxorges  (16.58)  in  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  C’oIL.  ii,  62.  Is47 
(plural  form  of  the  name  or  title  of  the  ruling 
eliief  about  Pemnqiiid;  u.sed  by  Gorges  as  the 
name  of  his  tribe) . Benaquis.— Gatschet.  Caiigh- 
nawaga  MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  1882  (name  u.sed  by 
French  Canadians).  Cannon-gageh-ronnons.  - 
Lamberville  (1684)  in  Doc.  Hist.  N.  5'.,  i,  142. 
1849  (Mohawk  name).  Eastlanders. — School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  ill,  853,  18.53  (given  as  mean- 
ingof  • Wabanakis’).  Moassones.  — Doiiham  ( 1607) 
in  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  3.57,  18.57  (Latin 
form,  from  Moasson,  Mawooshen,  or  Moasham. 
used  by  early  English  wriluTs  for  the  Abuaki 
coiintrv.  Bailard,  C.  S.  Coast  Survey  Rep.  2.52. 
1871,  Hiinks  it  is  the  Denob.scot  word  Mawi'she 
nook,  ■ berrv  place’).  Moassons. — Willis  (?)  in 
Maine  Hi.st.’ Soc.  Coll.,  v,  3.59,  18.57  (from  Dop- 
ham’s  form,  Moa.ssones).  Narankamigdok  epitsik 
arenanbak. — Vetroniile,  .Vbnakis,  ‘23.  1866  (‘inen 
living  on  the  high  shores  of  the  river’;  given 
as  collective  term  ii.seil  by  .Vbnaki  to  designate 
!ill  their  villages;  real  meaning ‘villages  of  the 
Narfmkamigdog’ ).  Natio  Euporum. — Du  (’reux, 
mai)  (1660)  ill  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  211, 
18.59  (misprint  of  the  following).  Natio  Lu 
porum. — .Same  in  X'etromile,  .\bnakis,  ‘21.  18iI6 
(‘wolf  nation’).  Natsagana. — Gatschet.  Caugh- 
iiawagaMS.,  B.  A.  K.,  1882  (Ca ugh nawaga  name; 
singular,  Rutsi'igana).  6-ben-aki.— O.  T.  Ma.son. 
oral  information,  1903  (name  as  i>ronoiiuced  by 
a native).  Obenaquiouoit. — Chamiilain  (16‘29), 
tEiivres,  v,  pt.  2,  196,  1870.  Obinacks. — Clinton 
(1715)  in  N.  5'.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  276.  18.55. 
Obunegos. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  196.  18.55 
( = I)elawares) . Olinacks. — Clinton  (1745)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  281,  18.'5.5  (misprint).  Ona- 
gongues. — Bellomont  (1701)  in  N.  5'.  Doc.  Col. 
Ilist.,  IV.  834,  18.54.  Onagonque. — Schuyler  (1693). 
ibid.,  64.  Onagunga. — Colden  (1727)  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  174,  1857.  Ona- 
gungees. — .lohusou  (17.5())  in  N.  5'.  Doc.  (’ol. 
Hist.,  VI, ,592. 1,8.55.  Onconntehocks.  — La  Montague 
0 664),  ibid.,  xiii,  37.8,  1,881  (.same?).  Ondiakes.— 
Albany  treaty  (1664),  ibid.,  in.  68.  18.53.  One- 
jages. — Document  of  1664,  ibid.,  xiii,  :I89,  1881 
(same?).  Onnagonges. — Bayard  (l(’hS9),  ibid.,  in. 
t)21.  1.8.53.  Oniiagongues.  — Document  of  1688. 

ibid.,  .565.  18,53.  Onnagongwe. — Bellomont  (1700). 
ibid.,  IV.  758.  1851  (used  as  the  Iro(|iiois  iiauie 
of  one  of  the  .\bnaki  villages).  Onnagonques. — 
Schuyler  (16,87),  ibid..  Ill,  1.82.1,853.  Onnogonges. — 
Ft  ()range  conference  (1664),  ibid.,  xni.  379. 
1881.  Onnogongwaes. — Schuyler  (1701),  ibid..  IV, 
.8;{6,  1,854.  Onnongonges. — Bayard  1 16.89).  ibid.,  in. 
611,  1853.  Onoconequehagas. — Schellliyne  0(>63), 
ibid.,  XIII.  ;109,  1,881.  Onoganges. — Dareth  (1664). 
ibid,,  381.  Onogongoes. — Schuyler  (17‘24 ) in  Hi.st. 
Mag.,  1st  s . X,  116.  1.866.  Onogonguas. — Stodderl 
(17.53)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  (’ol.  Hist.,  vi,  780.  1.8.55. 
Onogungos. — Governor  of  Canada  (1695),  ibid.. 
IV,  120,  1.8.5.L  Onokonquehaga. — Ft  Orange  con- 
ference (1663).  ibid.,  XIII,  '29.8, 1881.  Onongongues. — 
Bayard  (1689),  ibid.,  ni,  621,  1.8.53.  Openadyo. — 
William.soii  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  3(i  s..  ix,  92. 
1846.  Openagi. — .Sanford.  1 . S.,  I'xxiv,  1819. 
Openagos.— Dn  Lhut  (1679)  in  Margry,  Dec.. 
VI,  '22.  18,86.  Openangos. — La  Hontan.  New  Voy.. 
I,  '230,  17():i  (sometimes  used  siieeifically  for  the 
Dassama<iiioddy) . 0-po-nagh-ke. — II.  R.  Rep.'29!». 
41th  Cong..  1st  scss..  1.  1.876  (Delawares).  Oppen- 
ago. — (,’aiiillac  (1703)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  v.  :>04. 
1,8,83  (‘Opi)ena,go  on  Loiqis.’  near  Detroil,  )>rob- 
ably  the  Delawares'.  O-puh-nar'-ke. — Morgan. 
Consanguinity  and  .\llinily,  ‘289.  1,871  (‘people 
of  the  east';  the  Delawares).  Ouabenakiouek. — 
Champlain  (16‘29),  (Kiivres,  v,  pt.  2,  note,  196, 
1870.  Sabenakis. — Liisignan  (1749)  in  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hist..  VI,  519.  18.55.  Ouabenaquis. — La  Salle 
(1683)  in  Margry.  Df'c..  n,  363,  1877.  Ouabna- 
quia. — Ibid.,  n.  157,  1.877  (used  in  collective 
sense).  Oubenakis. — Chaiivignerie  (1736)  in 

Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  .5.53,  18.5:-!.  Sbena- 
kis.— Chaiivignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  IX,  1052,  1.8.55.  Owenagungas. — (’olden  (17‘27 ). 
Five  Nat.,  95,  1747  so  called  by  Iroquois). 
Owenagunges. — Boiidinot,  Star  in  the  West.  9'.), 
1816.  Owenagungies. — Macauley.  N.  5'.,  n,  174, 
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Owenungas.— SfliookTMt't.  liid.  Tribi's,  iii. 
5i:^,  1853  (lro(|U(jis  imiiK'  for  the  Ahuiiki,  Mil- 
mac,  etc.).  Pana^ki.— Calsehet.  Toiikawe  lUid 
Caddo  MS.  vocab..  H.  A.  K..  1881  (Caddo  name 
for  Delaware.s) . Pen'ikis.— Hewitt,  oral  infor- 

mation, 1886  (Tusearora  name  for  Abnaki 
living  with  the  Tnsearora).  Skacewanilom. — 

Vas.sal  in  Can.  Ind.  AlT.,  28,  1885  (so  called^  b.v 
Iro(iuois).  Taranteens. — Shea,  Mississippi  Vah, 
M)5, 18,52.  Tarateens. — Barslow,  Hist.  NewHamp.. 
13, 18,53.  Tarenteens. — Codfre.v,  in  Maine  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  VII,  ‘19,  1876.  Tarentines. — Mourt  (1622)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soe.(!oll.,2ds.,l.x, ,57, 1822.  Tarentins.— 
Bradford  ( 1650?)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  1th  s.,  in. 
10-1.  18.56.  Tarranteftris. — Hist.  Mag.,  1st  s.,  x.  116, 
1866  (misprint).  Tarrantens. — lA'Viht  (1628)  in 
Maine  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,ii,  93.  1817.  Tarrantines. — 
Smith  ( 1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi,  117, 
1837.  Tarrateens. — Smith  ( 1631 ) in  MaiiU‘  Hist., Soe. 
((oil.,  VII,  101. 1876.  Tarratines. — Wonder-working 
1’rovidi‘iiee  (1651)  in  .Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii, 
66,  1811.  Tarratins.— Keane  in  Stanford,  (’omiu'ii.. 
537,  1878.  Tarrenteenes. — Wood  (1639)  in  Barton. 
New  Views,  xix,  1798.  Tarrenteens. — Kiidiard.son, 
.\retie  Kxi>.,  ii,  38.  1851.  Tarrentens.— bevell 
(1628)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll. .3d  s.,  viii,  175, 1813. 
Tarrentines.— Smith  (1629)  Virginia,  ii,192,  reprint 
1819.  Terentines. — Smith  (1631)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soe.  Coll.,  3d  s..  Ill,  22,  1833.  Terentynes. — Smith 
(1616),  ibiii.,  VI,  131,  1837.  Unagoungas. — Salis- 
bury (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  ('ol.  Hist.,  Xlii,  619,  1881. 
Vnnagoungos. — Broekhols  (1678)  in  Maine  Hist. 
Soe.  Coll..  V,  31,  1857  (old  style).  Wabanackies. — 
MeKenney,  Memoirs  and  Travels,  i,  81.  1846. 
Wabanake’es.— Sehooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i.  304,  18,53 
(used  eolleetively).  Wabanakis, — Ibid.,  in,  3.53, 
note.  18.53.  Wabanika.— Dorsey,  MS.  (pegiha  Diet., 
B.  A.  E.,  1878  (Omaha  and  Ponka  name  for  Dela- 
wares). Wabanike.— Dorsey,  MS.  Kansas  voeab., 
B.  E..  1882  ( Kansa  name  for  Delawares). 
Wabanoaks. — Maurault,  Hist,  des  Alien.,  2,  1866 
( English  form).  Wabanocky. — MeKenney  (1.827) 
in  MeKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  134,  l.s,54 
(used  for  emigrant  Oneida,  Munsee,  and  Stoek- 
bridges  at  Green  bay,  Wis.) . Wabenakies.— Ken- 
dall, Travels,  in,  61, 1809.  Wabenaki  senobe. — Gat- 
.sehet,  Penobscot  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  18.87  (Penobscot 
name).  Wabenauki. — MeKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in.  97,  1.851  (ap|>lied  by  other  Indians  to 
thoseof  Hudson  r,).  Wab-na-ki. — Hist.  Mag.,  1st 
s..  IV.  1.80,  1860.  Wampum-makers. — Gale,  (tpiier 
Miss.,  166,  1,867  (said  to  be  the  Ereneh  name  for 
the  Delawares  in  16()6:_evidently  a eorruiition  of 
Wapanachki).  Wanbanaghi. — Vetromile,  Abna- 
kis.  19.  1866  (]iropcr  form).  Wanbanaghi. — Ibid., 
27  (jiroper form, the  lirstaa  being  strongly  nasal). 
Wanbanaki. — Vetromih',  Abnakis,  27-42,  1,866 

(projier  form;  an  in  first  syllable  strongly  nasal  i. 
Wanbanakkie.  — Kidder  in  Maine  Hist.  Soe^  Coll.. 
VI,  231,  1859  (given  as  a correct  form).  Wanb-na- 
ghi. — Vetromile  in  Maine  Hist.  .Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  21 1, 
18.59.  Wapanachk. — Heckewidder  (lUotcil  by  5’et- 
romilc.  .\bnakis,  23, 1.866  (given  by  licckewelder 
fori  )ela  wares).  Wapanachki. — Barton,  New  Views, 
xxvii,  1798  I name  givmi  to  Delawares  liy  western 
tribes).  Wnpanaki. — X'etromile,  .Vbnakis.  27-42. 
1,866  ( Delaware  form).  Wapa'na'kD. — Wm..lones, 
inf'n,  1905  (sing.  anim.  form  of  tlie  name  in  .8auk, 
Kox,  ani1  Kii'kapoo;  W’dixtim'kilKii/i,  pi.  anim. 
form).  Wapanakihak. — Gat.sehet.  Sac  and  Fo,\ 
MS.,  B.  .\.  Iv,  1.8.82  ( Fox  name  for  Delawares;  sin- 
gular, Wapamlki).  Wapanayki  ha-akon. — Gat- 
.sehet.'I’onka  we  and  Caddo  MS.  vocal).,  B.  A.  E., 
18.84  (Tonka wa  name  for  Delaware  man  i.  Wapa- 
nends. — Kalinesque.  .\m.  Nations,  i.  147.  1.836. 
Wapaniq'kyu. — Dor.si'y.  MS.  ( Isagi' voeab..  B.  .\. 
E..  1.883  (Osage  name  for  Delawares).  Wapen- 
acki.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  K..  51.  1,872 
(applied  to  all  the  eastern  tribes).  Wappen- 
ackie.— Ibid..  3.55  (used  either  for  Delawares  iir 
for  Wappingersi.  Wappenos. — Ibid.,  51  (apidied 
to  all  eastern  tribes).  Wa-pu-nah-ki'.— Grayson. 
MS.  Creek  voeab.,  B.  .\.  E.,  1,885  (Creek  nameap- 
plic'd  to  the  Delawares).  Wau-ba-na-kees,— Wis. 
Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  v.  1.82,  1.868  i Stoekbridges  and 
Oneidasat  Green  bay,  Wis.),  Waub-un-uk-eeg.— 
Warren  (1.852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soe.  (’oil.,  v.  32 
1,885  (Chippewa  name  for  Delawares).  Waw-, 
bunukkeeg.— Tanner,  Narrative.  315,  1.830  (Ottawa 


name  fur  Stoekbridge  linlians  in  Wisi'onsin). 
WBanankee. — Kidder  in  Maine  Hist.  Soe.  Coll., 
VI,  244, 18-59  (name  used  by  themselves,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  represented  in  Englisli,  aeeenting  last 
syllable).  Whippanaps. — Humphrey,  Acet.,  281, 
1730  (after  .lohnson).  Wippanaps. — .lohnson  (1654) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii.  66,  1814  (men- 
tioned as  part  of  the  •“.Vbarginny  men”  and 
distinct  from  the  '•Tarratines”).  Wo-a-pa- 
nach-ki. — Maeauley,  N.  5’.,  Ii.  164,  18'29  (used  as 
.synonymous  with'  Leiini  Lenape  for  tribes  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  .lersey.  New  York, 
Delaware,  and  Coniu'eticut ).  Wobanaki.  — Kid- 
der in  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi.  243,  1859  (title  of 
spelling  book  of  18:50). 

Abo  {A-b(/).  A former  jiueblo  of  the 
Tompiros  division  of  the  Piros,  on  the  Ar- 
royo del  l']iu])eilradillo,  ahont  2.^  ni.  e.  of 
the  Hio  (Jrainleand  20  in.  s.  of  ]\Ianzano, 
in  Valencia  co.,  N.  .Mex.  Wliether  the 
puchio  was  Inhlt  on  both  sides  of  tlie 
arrovo,  or  whether  tliere  were  two  pue- 
blos sticcessively  oi'cu|)ied,  has  not  been 
determined.  It  was  (irst  mentioned  in 
1.50.S  by  .Itian  de  Onate;  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  mi.ssion  of  San  (Irejjorio, 
fotinded  in  11)20  by  Fray  Francisco  de 
Acevedo,  who  erected  a large  chtirch  and 
monastery,  the  walls  of  which  are  still 
standing,  and  dieil  there  .\iig.  1,  104-1. 
Tenabo  and  Tabira  were  the  visitas  of 
.\bo  mi>ision.  Considering  the  ruins  now- 
on  both  banks  of  thearroyo  as  those  of 
a single  ptieblo,  the  population  during 
the  early  mission  period  was  jirobably 
2,1)00.  Owing  to  Apache  dejiredations 
many  of  tlu'  inhabitants  tied  to  FI  I’a.so 
as  early  as  1071,  and  prior  to  the  Pueblo 
instirrer'tion  of  lO.so  the  village  was  en- 
tirely abandoned  for  the  sanu'cause.  Tlu* 
Piros  of  Senecu  ilel  Sur  claim  to  be  the 
last  desi'cndants  of  the  .Vbo  people.  See 
Vetancurt  ( 1007  ),  Cn'mica,  .‘)2r).  re|ir.  1S71 ; 
Bandelii'r  in  .\rch.  Inst.  Pajiers.  iv,  270, 
1S02;  .\b(*rt  in  I'anory,  Recon.,  4S8, 
184S.  (f.  w.  11.) 

Abbo.— Ofiiite  (1598)  in  Doc.  Died..  XVl.  114.  1,871. 
Abio. — .Vbert  in  Emory,  Keconuoi.'isiincc,  490, 1848. 
Abo.— Oualc.  oi>.  cil..  1'2;!.  Ako.— Simpson  in 
Smilbson,  Rc]i.  1.869.  mi!)).  1872  i misprint).  Avo. — 
Wislizenus.  Memoir.  21.  1818.  San  Gregorio  Abbo. — 
Vetuncurt.  CiVmieii.  325.  rcjir.  1871.  S.  Gregoio  de 
Abo.— Seucx.  mil)).  1710  (^mis|iriut  i.  S.  Gregoria.— 
Giisscfelil.  Cbarte  .Vmeru'ii.  i797  (wrongly  locate)! 
on  Rio  Gramle).  S.  Gregorio  de  Abo. — De  I'Isle. 
Carle  Mexiipie  et  Floriiu*.  1703.  S!  Gregory. — 
Kitcbin,  Ma))  N.  .V..  17.87. 

Abon.  Set*  Pvtic. 

Aboreachic.  small  Tarahumare  pueblo 
not  far  from  Norogacbic,  in  ('hibuabua, 
Mexico.  The  name  is  apiiarently  a cor- 
ruiit  ion  of  (mr<’<trhir  ‘ w hen*  there  is  moun- 
tain ci'dar,’  but  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  village  of 
.Vori'achic.  — Fumholtz,  inf'n,  1.SD4. 

Abrading  Implements.  In  shaping  their 
numerous  implements,  utensils,  and  orna- 
ments of  stone,  wood,  bom*,  sliell,  and 
metal,  the  native  tribi's  were  largely  de- 
pet)di*nt  on  abrading  ini]»lements,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties.  Of  lirst 
importance  art*  grinding  stom*s  and  whet- 
stones of  more  or  less  gritty  rock,  while 
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less  effectual  are  potsherds  and  rasp-like 
surfaces,  such  as  tliat  of  the  skin  of  the 
dogHsh.  Of  the  same  general  class  are  all 
sawing,  drilling,  and  scraping  tools  and 
devices,  which  are  described  under  sepa- 
rate heads.  The  smoothing  and  polish- 
ing implements  into  which  the  grinding 
stones  impercei)tibly  grade  are  also  sepa- 
rately treated.  The  small- 
er grinding  stones  were 
held  in  the  hand,  and  were 
usually  unshape<l  frag- 
ments, the  arrowshaft  rub- 
ber and  the  slender  ne- 
phrite whetstone  of  the 
Eskimo  being  exceptions. 
The  larger  ones  were  slabs,  bowlders,  or 
fragments,  which  rested  on  the  ground  or 
were  held  in  the  lap 
while  in  use.  In  many 
localities  exposed  sur- 
faces of  rock  in  i)lace 
were  utilized,  and  these 
as  well  as  the  movable 
varieties  are  often  covered  with  the 
grooves  produced  by  the  grinding  work. 
These  markings  range  from  narnov,  shal- 


ABRADING  Stone,  New 
JERSEY.  (length, 
3 1-2  INCHES.) 


ARROWSHAFT  RUBBER, 

California,  (length, 

4 INCHES.) 


Grinding  Stone,  Tennessee 
(length,  21  inches) 


WHETSTONE  OF  NEPHRITE,  ESKIMO.  (lENGTH,  5 INCHES.  ) 

low  lines,  ])roduced  by  slia{)ing  pointe<l 
objects,  to  broad  channels  madi*  in  shap- 
ing large  imple- 
ments  and  uten- 
si  Is.  Reference 
to  the  various 
forms  of  abrad- 
ing implements 
is  made  in  nu- 
merous works 
and  a r t i c 1 e s 
treating  of  the 
technology  of  the  native  tribes.  The 
more  imj)ortant  of  these  are  cited  under 
Archeologif,  lioncirovk,  Sloueirork,  Shrll- 
irork.  (w.  II.  II.) 

Abraham,  also  called  Little  Abraham. 
A Mohawk  chief  of  consiilerahle  orator- 
ical power  who  succeeded  the  so-call(‘d 
King  Hendrick  after  the  battle  of  L. 
(ieorge  in  1755,  in  which  the  latter  was 
killed.  He  espoused  the  English  cause 
in  the  American  Revolution,  but  was  of  a 
pacific  character.  He  was  jiresent  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Mohawk  with  the 
American  commissioners  at  Alhany  in 
Sept.,  1775,  after  which  he  drops  from  no- 
tice. He  was  succeeded  by  Brant,  (c.  t.  ) 
Absayruc.  A Costanoan  village  men- 
tioned as  formerly  connected  with  tlu' 
mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  Cal. — 


Engelhardt,  Franciscans  in  Cal.,  398, 
1897. 

Absentee.  A division  of  the  Shawnee 
who  about  1845  left  the -rest  of  the  tribe, 
then  in  Kansas,  and  removed  to  Ind.  T. 
In  1904  they  numbered  459,  under  the 
Shawnee  school  superintendent  in  Okla- 
homa. (.1.  M.) 

Ginetewi  Sawanogi. — Gatscliet,  Sliawnoe  MS., 
B.  X.  E.,  1879  (so  ciilled  sometimes  by  the  other 
Shawnee:  Ginetewi  is  deriveil  from  the  name 
of  (Canadian  r.,  on  whieh  they  live).  Pepua- 
hapitski  Sawanogi. — Ibid.  (•  way -from  - here 
yliawnee,’  commonly  so  called  by  the  other 
Shawnee). 

Acacafui.  Mentioned  by  Juan  de  Onate 
(Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  115,  1871),  in  connec- 
tion with  Buaray,  apparently  as  a pueblo 
of  the  Tigiia  of  New  Mexico  in  1598. 

Acacagua.  An  unidentified  jmeblo  of 
New  Mexico  in  1598. — Onate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  Died.,  .\vi,  103,  1871. 

Acachin.  A Papago  rancheria  in  s. 
.\rizona;  pop.  47  in  18ti5. — Ind.  Aff.  Reji., 
135,  1865. 

Acadialite.  A reddish  chabazite  ( Dana, 
Text-book  of  Mineral.,  458,  1898),  so  cal  led 
from  Acadia,  an  early  and  still  a literary 
nameof  NovaScotia and  New  Brunswick- 
a latinization,  helped  out  by  analogy  with 
the  classical  Arcadia,  of  a word  formed 
1)V  the  early  French  explorers  on  the 
basis  of  a suflix  of  many  ]>lace  names, 
which  in  the  Micmac  dialect  of  .Vlgon- 
(luian  signifies  ‘where  a thing  is  plenti- 
ful.’ Tlie  ///e rt'presents  the  Oreek  A/Ooc, 
stone.  (.1.  F.  c. ) 

Acapacbiqtii.  .tn  unidentified  town  in 
s.  Oeorgia,  visited  by  DeSoto  in-AIarch, 
1540. — Biedma  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
II,  9!),  1850. 

Capachiqui. — Gcntlemnn  of  Elvas  (booTi  in  French, 
op.  cit.,  137. 

Accobanoc.  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  that  formerly  lived  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  in  .Vccomac  and 
Northam]iton  cos.,  Va.  They  had  40 
warriors  in  1608.  Their  lu-incijial  village 
bore  the  name  of  the  tribe.  They  be- 
came mixed  with  negroes  in  lati'r  times, 
and  the  remnant  was  driven  off  at  the 
time  of  the  Nat  Turner  insurrection, 
about  1833.  (.i.  m.) 

Accahanock.— Herrman,  map  (1(!70)  in  Maps  to 
.\ccomi)any  the  Kep't  of  the  Com’rs  on  the 
H'luFry  Line  bet.  Va.  ami  M<1..  1873.  Acco- 
hanock. — Strachey  (cc.  1(>1‘3I,  Viririnia.  -11.  1,819. 
Accotronacks. — Bomlinot,  Star  in  the  West.  I'i.'i, 
isit).  Acohanock.— Smith  (1(')'29).  Virginia,  i,  1'30, 
rejtr.  1,819.  Aquohanock. — Ibid.,  n.  (>1.  Occa- 
hanock. — Ileverly,  Virginia.  191i.  1722.  Ochahan- 
nanke. — Strachey  (c<(.  1612).  Virginia,  62.  1849. 

Accomac.  (.\ccording  to  Trumbull  the 
word  means  ‘the  other-side  place,’  or 
‘on-the-other-sidt‘-of-wat(*r  place.’  In 
the  .Ma.'^.^achuset  language  ogkomr  or 
ali(urli)r  means  ‘beyond’;  and  ar,  aki, 
or  alikl  in  various  .Mgoinniian  dialects 
means  ‘land.’  .\ccording  tt)  Dr  Win. 
Jones  (inf’n,  1905)  the  term  is  pnJiably 
akin  to  the  ('hippewa  Xf)iniiiiig,  ‘the  other 
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shore,’  and  to  the  Sauk,  Fox,  and  Kicka- 
poo  ugamdlihi ',  hig  in  tlie  one  ease  and  -<ji 
in  tlie  otlier  l)ein<>:  variations  of  the  same 
sutlix  expressin*!  "’here’ ).  A tribe 

of  tlie  Powhatan  confederacy  of  Virginia 
that  formerly  lived  in  Acc-omae  and 
Northampton  cos.,  n.  of  Chesapeake  hay, 
and  accord ini>:  to  Jefferson  their  jirincipal 
villaj^e,  which  bore  the  tribal  name,  was 
about  Cheriton,  on  Cherrystone  inlet, 
Northampton  co.  In  1()0<S  they  had  80 
warriors.  As  they  dedim'd  in  numbers 
and  importance  they  lost  their  tribal 
identity,  and  the  name  became  apjilied  to 
all  the  Indians  K.  of  Chesapeake  hay.  C[) 
to  1812  they  held  their  lands  in  (rommon 
and  were  known  umU'r  the  names  of  .\c- 
comacs,  living  chielly  in  upper  .\ccomac 
CO.,  and  Cin^askins  ( see  CVmi/u.sre ) , living 
near  Fastville,  Northamiiton  co.  They 
had  become  much  mixed  with  negroes, 
and  in  the  Nat  Turner  insurrection,  about 
18:i:l,  were  treated  as  such  and  driven  off. 

(.1.  .M.) 

Accawmacke. — Smith  (1(>29),  Vii.,  i,  133,  rcpr. 
1S19.  Accomack, — Ibid.,  120.  Accowmack. — Il)i<l., 
mill).  Acomack. — Iliid.,  ii.Ol.  Acomak.— Drake, 
Book  of  ludiiuis,  V,  1S18. 

Accominta  ( po.ssihly  related  to  the  Chip- 
pe\vA  (i  hi  knitii(/(t' k,  a locative  expression 
referring  to  the  jilace  where  land  and 
water  meet,  hence,  specifically,  ‘shore,’ 
‘shore-line.’ — Win.  Jones.  The  name 
was  given  by  the  Indians  to  York  r. ). 
A small  tribe  or  band  of  the  IVnnacook 
confederacy,  commonly  called  Agamen- 
ticus  or  Accominticus,  that  occupied  a 
village  of  the  same  name  at  or  near  the 
site  of  the  present  York,  York  co..  Me., 
to  which  the  name  “ Boston”  was  given 
on  some  early  maps.  Capt.  John  Smith 
(Yirginia,  ii,  18.8,  repr.  18 It))  says  that 
the  people  of  this  place  were  allied  to 
those  immediately  N.  of  them,  and  were 
subject  to  the  bashabees  of  Penob.'^cot, 
which  would  seem  to  place  them  in  the 
.Vbnaki  confederacy,  though  they  are 
now  generally  and  apparently  correidly 
included  in  tlie  Pennacook  confederacy. 
Schoolcraft  (Ind.  Tribes,  v,  222,  18.')))) 
includes  this  area  in  the  IVnnacook  do- 
minion. Under  what  name  the  .Acco- 
minta people  were  subsi'iiuently  ri'cog- 
nized  is  not  known.  (.).  m.  c.  t.  ) 
Accomentas.— Hoyt,  ,\iiti(|iiariiui  Kos..  90.  1S2-I. 
Accomintas. — Gookiii  ( 1(171)  in  Mas.'*.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  s,  I.  119,  180(1.  Accominticus. — Smith 
(Itllti),  ibid.,  lid  s.,  VI.  97.  1.H37.  Accomintycus.— 
Smitli  (1(129),  Virginia,  n,  19.->,  ropr.  1819.  Ac- 
comynticus. — Ibid..  183.  Agamenticus— Ballard  in 
Coast  Surv.  Rep.,  21(1.  1871.  An-ghem-ak-ti-koos.— 
Ibid,  (given  as  proia'r  name). 

Acconoc.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  lt>08,  situated  between 
Chickahoniinv  and  Pamunkey  rs.,  New 
Kent  CO.,  Ya.— Smith  (1029),  Virginia, 
I,  map,  r(‘pr.  1819, 

Accoqueck  ( probiibly  cognate  with  Chip- 
pewa akukwdg,  ‘whirlpool,’  or  ‘turn  in 


the  bend’  of  a river  or  road. — Wm. 
Jones).  A Powhatan  village,  situate  in 
1008  on  Rappahannock  r.,  above  Seco- 
bec,  Caroline  co.,  Ya.— Smith  (1029), 
Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Accossuwinck  (possibly  cognate  with 
the  Chippewa  a koaowing,  ‘ point  where 
the  tail  and  body  meet’;  or  with  a kuxink, 
‘as  far  n p as  t he  place  ri ses.  ’ — W n i . J ones ) . 
A Powhatan  village,  existing  in  1008  on 
Pamunkey  r.,  King  William  co.,  A’^a. — 
Smith  ( 1029),  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Acela.  A small  village  in  w.  central 
Florida,  visited  by  I)e  Soto  in  1539. 
Ocilla  r.  derives  its  name  from  the  jilace. 
See  Gentleman  of  Flvas  (1557)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  II,  129,  1850. 

Achasta.  A former  village  of  the  Rum- 
•seii  division  of  the  C’ostanoan  family,  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  town 
of  Monterey,  Cal.  The  Rmiisen  were 
sometimes  called  .Achastliens  from  the 
name  of  this  settlement. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  .Apr.  20,  1800. 

Achiesta.— Taylor,  ibid. 

Acheka.  A Tiniucua  phratry  which  in- 
cluded the  lliyaraba,  Cayaha.^omi,  Efaca, 
llobatineiiuasi,  and  Ciiehelu  clans. — 
Pareja  (1()12-14)  ipioted  by  Gatschet  in 
Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Proc.,  xvii,  492,  1878. 

Achepabecha  ( ‘ prairie  dog’) . A Crow 
band. 

Ache-pa-be'-cha.— Morgan,  .\iic.  ,Soc.,  159,  1877. 
Rich  Prairie  Dog. — Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
18.50,  14f.  1851. 

Acbigan  (I'l'shigun,  sing.  anim.  noun. — 
Wm.  Jones).  A Freiich-Canadian  name 
of  the  small-mouthed  black  bass  (Ml- 
crop/ertbs  (loloniieii),  occasionally  found  in 
English  writings.  The  word  is  old  in 
French,  I lemieiiin  using  it  in  1088.  Ashi- 
gmi  is  the  name  of  this  tish  in  Chippewa 
and  clo.sely  related  Algonquian  dialects. 
(a.  !•’.  c.) 

Achiligouan.  .A  tribe  or  band  living  be- 
tween 1040  and  1070  on  the  x.  shore  of  L. 
Huron,  about  the  mouth  of  French  r. 
and  westward  nearly  to  Sault  Ste  .Marie. 
In  1070  they  were  attached  to  the  mi.wsion 
at  the  Sault.  In  the  .lesuit  Relation  of 
1040  their  position  is  given  on  the  x.  shore 
of  L.  Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  French  r. 
The  .Amikwa  are  mentioiu'd  in  the  same 
connection  as  residing  on  this  stream. 
In  the  Relation  of  1058  they  appear  to  be 
jilaced  farther  x.  on  the  river,  and  it  is 
stati'd  that  they  traded  with  the  Cree. 
In  the  R(*lation  of  1070  they  are  said  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  mission  of 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  but  only  as  going  there 
to  tish.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  a 
Chippi'wa  or  a Nipissing  band.  (.i.  m. 
c.  T.) 

Achiligouans. — Heriot,  Traveds.  194,  1807.  Achili- 
gouiane.— ,lcsnit  RoL,  11)70,  79,  18.58.  Achiri- 

gouans. — Ibid.,  1()40,  81.  Archirigouan. — Ibid., 

1()43,  til,  18,58.  Atchiiigoiian.— Ibid..  1640,  34.  1,8,58. 
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Achilla.  A Costanoan  village  of  8anta 
Cruz  miasion,  Santa  Cruz  co.,  Cal.,  in 
1819. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5,18(30. 

Achillimo.  A Chumaghan  village  for- 
merly existing  near  Santa  Inez  mission, 
Santa  Barbara  co..  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
lArmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Achois.  A native  place  in  Kncina  val- 
ley, s.  C'al.,  at  which  the  mission  of  San 
Fernando  was  established,  Sejit.  8,  1797. 

Achoic  Comihavit. — Coues,  (iiirci'‘s  Diury.  '.JCili,  1900. 
Acbois. — Ihid. 

Achomawi  (from  adziuna,  or  arhoinn, 
‘river.’ — Dixon).  A division  of  the 
Shastan  family  formerly  occupying  the 
Pit  r.  country  of  N.  e.  Cal.,  except  Burney, 
Dixie,  and  ilat  cr.  valleys,  which  were 
inhabited  by  theAtsugewi.  A principal 
village  was  near  Fallriver  Mills,  Shasta 
co.  The  languages  of  the  Achomawi  and 
the  Atsugewi,  while  un((uestionably  re- 
lated, are  strikingly  nidike.  The  term 
Achomawi  was  also  employed  by  Powers 
to  denote  all  the  Indians  of  the  Palaihni- 
han  family  of  Powell,  popularly  known 
as  Pit  River  Indians.  See >S7c/.st«n  Family. 

Achomawes. — Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii.  412, 
1874.  A-cho-ma'-wi.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Kthnol.,  Ill,  287, 1877.  Adzumawi. — Curtin,  Ilmawi 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1889.  Ko'm-maidiim. — Dixon, 
inf’n,  1904  (‘snow  people’:  Maidu  name). 

Shawash.— Kroeber,  infn,  1903  (Ynki  name  for 
the  Achomawi  taken  to  Round  Valley  res.). 

Achougoula  (probably  ‘pipe  people,’ 
from  Choctaw  anhunya,  ‘pipe’).  (_)ne  of 
the  9 villages  constituting  the  Natchez 
confederacy  in  1699. — Iberville  in  Mar- 
gry,  Dec.,  iv,  179,  1880. 

Achpoan.  See  Pone. 

Achsinnink  (cognate  with  the  Chi]>- 
pewa  (Thisininy,  ‘at  the  place  of  rough 
rock,’  meatnng  a place  where  many 
bowlders  lie  scattered  about,  or  a rocky 
l>lace  hard  to  travel  through. — Wm. 
.tones).  A village  of  the  Unalachtigo 
Delawares  existing  about  1770  on  Hock- 
ing r.,  Ohio.  — lleckewelder  in  Trans.  .\m. 
Philos.  Soc.,  IV,  .890,  1884. 

Achusi.  The  port  on  the  coast  of 
the  (iiilf  of  Mexico,  within  the  .Muskho- 
gean  area,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Do  Soto 
wintered  in  1589-40.  It  took  its  name 
from  a neighboring  town  and  is  com- 
monly identilied  with  Pensacola  bay. 
Achusi. — Garcilii.s.xo  dc  lii  Vofja,  Fla.,  299(  17'2:i. 
Achusse. — Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  (i82.  note,  18, si. 
Achussi. — Ibid.,  3:14.  Acusy. — Mar^ry.  Dec.,  iv, 
310,18.80.  Chuse. — Biedma  ( bVIO)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La..  It.  102,  18.oO.  Ochus. — (Jentleinan  of 
Klvas  (15.77),  ibi<l.,  Bltl.  Ocus, — Ibid.,  1 15. 

Achyarachki  (Ach-ya-varh'-kl;  ‘where 
then'  is  an  old  man,’  in  allusion  to  a 
stone  ])innacle  resendiling  a human 
form).  A Tarahumare  rancheria  16  m. 
s.  of  Kekorichic,  Chihualiua,  INlexico, 
about  hit.  27°  5',  long.  106°  45'. — Lum- 
holtz,  inf’n,  1894. 

Ackia.  A Chickasaw  village  in  x.  Mis- 
sissippi, attacked  by  the  French  and 


Choctaw  in  1786. — Cayarre,  Louisiana, 
1,  480,  1851. 

Aclutoy.  A village  suiiposed  to  be  of  the 
Patwin  division  of  the  Copehan  fam'ily 
which  formerly  lived  in  Napa  and  Abilo 
cos..  Cal.  Its  inhabitants  concluded  a 
treaty  with  (lov.  Vallejo  in  18.86. — Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Cal.,  IV,  71,  188(). 

Acnagis.  A former  village,  pre.sumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Acochis  (evidently  from  the  Wichitii 
lia-kwi-rltl,%  ‘metal,’  interjireted  ‘gold’ 
by  the  Spaniards),  (liven  by  an  Indian 
nicknamed  “Turk,”  ip  v.,  als  the  name 
for  gold  in  the  language  of  the  people  of 
(iuivira  or  Ilarahey,  identilied  as  the 
Wichita  and  Pawnee,  resjiectively.  By 
misinterpretation  the  name  has  been 
given  to  (luivira  itself.  See  ('astaneda 
and  .luramillo  in  14th  Re]).  B.  A.  F.,49.8, 
510,  1896;  Davis,  Span.  Coni].  N.  Mex., 
226,  18(39;  llodge  in  Brower,  Ilarahey, 
70,  1899.  (F.  w.  n.) 

Acolapissa.  An  indelinite  group,  ot 
Choctaw  lineage,  formerly  living  on  L. 
Ponchartrain,  about  the  coast  lagoons, 
and  on  the  (Nlissi.sd])])!,  in  Louisiana. 
Early  French  writers  derived  the  name 
from  the  Choctaw  lidkio  ylxa,  ‘those  who 
listen  and  .«ee.’  Allen  Wriglit,  governor 
of  the  Choctaw  nation,  suggests  okla  pina, 
‘those  who  lookout  for  peo])le’;  that  is, 
watchmen,  guardians,  s])ies,  which  j)rob- 
ably  refers  to  their  jiosition,  where  they 
could  observe  entrance  into  or  departuri' 
from  tlu'  lake  and  river.  The  name 
ai)i>ears  to  have  been  made  by  early 
authors  to  include  several  tribes,  the 
Bayogoula,  Mugulasha,  and  others.  Ac- 
cording to  Iberville  the  Acolajiissa  had  7 
towns;  but  one  of  their  villages  was  occu- 
])i('d  by  the  Tangiboa,  who  appear  to  have 
lieen  a different  tribe.  The  Acola]>issa 
are  said  to  have  suffered  severely  from  an 
e])idemic  about  1700,  and  Iberville  says 
they  united  with  the  Mugulasha;  if  so, 
they  must  have  been  included  in  those 
massacred  by  the  Bayogonla,  but  this  is 
rendered  doubtful  by  the  statement  of 
Penicaut  (French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s..  i, 
144,  1869)  that  in  1718  the  Colapissa,  wlio 
inhabited  the  x.  shore  of  L.  Ponchartrain, 
removed  to  the  Missi.ssi))])i  and  settled  18 
leagues  above  New  Orleans,  (r.  t.  ) 

Aqueloa  pissas. — .IpfTcrys,  Frcnt'h  Doni.  .\in.,  1. 1(>2. 
17)il.  Aquelon  Pissas. — Bus.«n  p75] ).  Tnivel.'*.  I,  :14. 
1771.  Aquelou  pissas. — Dii  I’nitz,  Hist.  La.,  n. 
219.  175.8.  Calopissas. — I’l'niciuit  (1713)  in  Mar- 
gry,  Di'c..  v,  .507, 18.83.  Cenepisa. — La  Sallp.  iiiifl.. 
1.  5(71.  1875.  Colapessas. — GraviiT  in  Shea.  Early 
Voy..  159,  1861.  Colapissas. — I’i'nieaut  (1699)  in 
Fruneli,  Hi.st.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i,  3.8,  l,86>i.  Coli- 
pasa. — Drake,  Bk.  Infls.,  vi.  1.848.  Collapissas. — 
Bossn  (17.51),  Travels,  i,  34,  1771,  Coulapissas.— 
Sanvole  (171X1)  in  Margry,  Di^e,,  iv,  462,  1880. 
Equinipichas. — Saiivolein  Freneli.  Hi.st.  Coll.  La.. 
Ill,  ‘225,  1851.  Ooulapissas. — B.  des  Luzieres.  Voy. 
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a la  Le.,  2-12,  1802.  Kinipissa.— Tout!  in  Margry, 
Dtl'C.,  I,  004,  187.5.  Kolapissas. — Gravier  (1700)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  88,  1875.  Nipissa. — 
Iberville  in  Margry,  Dee.,  iv,  101,  1880.  Pinis- 
cas. — Sauvole  (1700)'  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
Ill,  235, 1851  (jirobably  the  same).  Q,uenipisa. — La 
Salle  in  Margry,  D^c.,  i,  .504,  1875.  Q,uinipisas.— 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La..  Ii.  23.  1875.  auinipissa.— 
Tonti  (1082),  ibid.,  1,  03, 1810.  duiniquissa. — Hen- 
nepin (1080),  ibiil.,  200.  duinnipissas. — La  Me- 
lairie  (1082),  ibid.,  ii,  50, 1875. 

Acoli.  Mentioned  by  ()rmtt*(  Doe.  Ined., 
XVI,  114, 1871)  as  a pueblo  of  Mexieo 
in  1598.  Proliably  situated  in  the  Salinas, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  luid  in  all  proba- 
bility aTigjua  or  Piros  villaJ^e. 

Acoma  (from  the  native  name  Akome, 
‘people  of  the  white  rock,’  now  com- 
monly pronounceil  A'-ku-tna.  Their 
name  for  their  town  is  A'ko).  A tribe 
anil  pueblo  of  the  Keresan  family,  the 
latter  situate  on  a rock  mesa,  or  penol, 
857  ft.  in  height,  about  60  m.  w.  of  the 
Rio  (irande,  in  Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex. 
Acoma  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1589  by 
Fray  Marcos  de  Niza,  under  the  name 
Acus,  a corruption  of  llaknkia,  the  Zufii 
name  of  the  pueblo;  but  it  was  lirst 
visited  the  following  year  by  memlx*rs 
of  Coronado’s  army,  who  recorded  the 
name  as  Aeuco.  The  strength  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  village,  which  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  oldest  inhabited 
settlement  in  the  United  States,  is  re- 
marked by  the  early  Si>anisb  chroniclers, 
who  estiniated  its  bomses  at  200  and  its 
warriors  at  the  same  number.  Antonio 
de  Espejo  also  visited  Acoma  in  1588, 
designating  it  by  the  name  under  which 
it  is  now  known,  attributing  to  it  the  ex- 
aggerated iiopulation  of  6,000,  and  men- 
tioning its  dizzy  trail  cut  in  the  rock  and 
its  cultivated  li'elds  “two  Icagiu's  away,’’ 
probably  those  still  tilled  at  Acomita 
(Tichuna)  and  Pueblito  (Titsiap),  their 
two  summer,  or  farming,  villages,  15  m. 
distant.  Juan  deOnate,  the  colonizer  of 
New  Mexico,  visited  Acoma  in  15J>8, 
when,  during  his  goveinorship,  Fi'uy 
Andres  C'orchado  was  assigneil  a mission 
field  which  included  that  |>ueblo,  but  no 
mission  was  actually  established  there  at 
so. early  a date.  Tlu'  .\coma  had  been 
hostile' to  the  surrounding  village  tribes 
during  this  period,  and  as  (‘arly  as  l.>40 
are  mentioned  as  “ iVari'd  by  tlu>  whoh' 
counti’v  I'ound  about.’’  Juan  de  Zaldi- 
var,  of  Onate’s  force,  visited  .\coma  in 
!)('(•.,  1598,  with  80  men;  tlu'v  wi-ri'  sur- 
prised by  the  Indians,  who  killed  14  of 
the  Spaniards  outright,  including  Zal- 
divar  and  2 otlu'r  captains,  and  caused 
4 otluu-s  to  k‘ap  ovi-r  the  cliff,  8 of  whom 
were  miraculously  save<l.  In  .lam,  1599, 
an  avenging  party  of  70  Spaniards  wi're 
dispatched  under  Zaldivar's  brotlua-  \’i- 
cente,  who,  after  a battle  which  lash'd 
8 days,  succeeded  in  killing  half  the  tribe 
of  about  8,000  and  in  partly  burning  the 
town.  Tlie  lirst  missionary  labor  jier- 


formed  at  Acoma  was  by  Fray  Geronimo 
deZarate-Sahneron,i)riortol629;  butFray 
Juan  Ramirez,  who  went  to  Acoma  in  the 
sjiring  of  1629,  and  remained  there  many 
years,  was  its  lir.st  jiermanent  mi.'^sionary 
and  the  builder  of  the  first  church,  which 
was  replaced  in  or  after  1699  by  the  pres- 
ent great  structure  of  ailobe.  The  Aco- 
ma participated  in  the  general  Pueblo 
revolt  against  the  Spaniards  in  1680  (see 
PnehloH),  killing  their  missionary.  Fray 
Lucas  Maldonado;  but,  largely  on  account 
of  their  isolation  and  the  inaccessibility 
of  their  villagi^  site,  they  were  not  so  se- 
veri'ly  dealt  with  liy  the  Sjianiards  as 
were 'most  of  the  more  easterly  pueblos. 
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.\n  atti'iupt  was  made  to  rt'comiuer  the 
village  by  (iov.  Vargas  in  Aug.,  1696,  but 
he  succei'ded  only  in  destroying  their 
crops  and  in  capturing  5 warriors.  The 
villagi'is  held  out  until  .Inly  6,  1699,  when 
they  submitted  to  Gov.  ('ubero,  who 
changed  t he  name  of  the  jiueblo  from  San 
F.stevan  de  .\comatoSan  Pedro;  but  tbe 
former  name  was  subsequently  restored 
and  is  still  retained.  The  po|)ulation  of 
.\coma  dw  indled  from  about  1,5(K)  at  the 
beginning  of  t hc'  revolt  to  1,052  in  1760. 
In  1782  the  mission  was  rediu'cd  to  a 
visita  of  Laguna,  and  hy  the  I'lose  of  the 
century  its  population  was  only  a few 
mori'  than  800.  The  present  (1902) 
numlH'r  is  566.  'riu*  .\coma  are  agricul- 
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turists,  cultivating  by  irrigation  corn, 
wheat,  melons,  calabashes,  etc.,  and  rais- 
ing sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  donkeys. 
In  prehistoric  and  early  historic  times 
they  had  flocks  of  domesticated  turkeys. 
They  are  expert  potters,  but  now  do  lit- 
tle or  no  weaving.  The  villages  which 
they  traditionally  occupied  after  leaving 
Sliipaj)u,  their  mythical  idace  of  origin 
in  the  n.,  were  Kashkachuti,  Washpa- 
shuka,  Kuehtya,  Tsiama,  Tapitsiama,  and 
Katzimo  (<|.  v. ),  or  the  Enehauted  me.^a. 
Ileashkowaand  Kowina  were  also  i)uel)los 
occu])ied  by  .Vcoma  clans  in  j)rehistori(; 
times.  The  following  are  tlie  clans  of  the 
tribe,  tho.se  marked  by  an  a.st(“risk  be- 
ing extinct:  Tsits  (Water),  Kocliinisli 
(Yellow  corn),  Kukanish  (Red  corn), 
*Kuishkosh  (Blue  corn),  *Kuislititi 
(Brown  corn),  Kusesh  (White  corn), 
Tyami  (Eagle),  Shawiti  (I’arrot),  Osach 
(Sun),  Shask  (Road-runner),  Hapauyi 
(Oak),  Shciuwi  (Rattlesnake),  Kuwhaia 
(Bear),  Tsina  (Turkey),  Tanyi  (Cala- 
bash), Kurts  ( -Vntelope),  lluwa'ka  (Sky), 
*Moshaich  (Buffalo),  *Haka  (Fire),  Sii 
( Ant).  The  land  grant  of  the  tril>e,  made 
by  Spain  and  confirmed  by  the  United 
States,  comprises  95,792  acres.  See  \A’ in- 
ship, Coronado FIxped.,  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896;  Espejo  (lo88)  in  Doc.  Ined.  de  In- 
dias,  XV,  100,  151,  1871;  Villagran,  Hist. 
Nueva  Mexico,  1610,  repr.  1900;  Vetan- 
curt,  Cronica,  and  Menologia,  repr.  1871; 
Bandelier,  (1)  Hist.  Introd.,  1881,  (2) 
Contributions,  1890,  (3)  Final  Report, 
1890-92;  Bancroft,  Hist.  Ariz.  and  N. 
Mex.,  1889;  Lummis,  Land  of  Poco 
Tiempo,  1893;  Hodge,  (1)  Katzimo  tht> 
Enchanted,  1898,  (2)  Ascent  of  the  En- 
chante«l  Mt'sa,  1898.  (k.  w.  ii.) 

Aacus. — Barciii,  Knsayo,  ‘21 , 1723.  Abucios.— Duro, 
Don  DicffoBe  Pefiiilosa.  23,  lS82(  tlie. Veils  of  Niza). 
Acmaat. — Kvans  (18.HS)  in  Conipte  Rendu  Cong. 
Int.  .Vin.,  vn.  229,  1S90.  A-co. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  I’apers,  iii,  pt.  1,  132,  1H90  (or  .-Vco- 
nia).  Acogiya.— Onate  (l-i'J.S)  in  t)oc.  Int-d.,  .\vi, 
102,  1871  (Irom  Znfii  name  tfakukia).  Acoma. — 
Espejo  ( 1.')H:1),  ibid,,  x\,  IKl.  1871.  Acoma. — Onate 
(l.'igH),  ibid.,  XVI,  i27,  1871.  Acoman. — Haklnyl, 
Voy.,  I()9.  1800  (or  .Vcoma:  citing  Espejo.  1.t83). 
Acomas. — .Vleedo,  Die.  Ceog..  II.  .523.  5-19.  1787 
(■‘laieblo  de  Aeomas”).  Acome. — MS.  of  ]7tl4in 
Selioolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  lii,  ;101.  18.53.  Acomen- 
ses. — Bancroft.  .Vriz.  and  N.  .Mex..  I4-5.  1889. 
Aoomeses.— Villagran,  Hist.  Nneva  Vte.xieo,  1.58, 
Kilo.  Acomo. — Mota-I’adilla.  Hist,  de  la  Oon- 
uuista,  1()9.  1712.  Acona. — Emory.  Reeon..  13:1, 
1.8-18.  Aconia.— Ward  in  Ind.  .\iv!  Rep.  1801,191. 
1805.  Acquia. — Benavides  (I0;i0)  mi.s(|iioted  in 
Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  otb  s(*r.,  x.xvii,  ;107.  18')]. 
Acu. — (Vgilby,  ,V  III  erica.  ;i92. 1071.  Acuca. — Ramii- 
sio,  Nav.  et  V'iaggi.  in.  1.  1.505.  Acucans. — Wliijs 
pic  in  I’ae.  R.  R.  Rej)..  Ml.  pt.3.90,  18')0.  Acuco. — 
Ca-stai'ieda  1 1.540)  in  Winsiiip,  Coronado  E.X)ied.. 
519.  1890.  Acucu. — Coronado  (l.'vIO).  ibid..  .560. 
Acus. — Xica  (1.539)  in  Hakluyt.  Voy..  in.  410. 
1000.  Acux. — Mota-I’adilla.  Hist,  de  la  Com).. 
Ill,  1742.  Ago. — Bandelier  in  .Vreb.  Inst.  I’apers. 
I,  14,  1881  (proper  Qneres  name).  Ah-co. — Eum- 
mis.  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo.  03. 1893.  Ah-ko.  — Lum- 
mis, .Man  Who  Married  the  Moon.  207,  1894. 
A'ikoka. — Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  30,  1891 
(Hopi  name  of  pueblo).  Aioma. — Linsehoten, 
Descrip,  de  I’.VimJriiiiie.  330.  ma|i.  1038.  Aiomo. — 
Ogilhy,  America,  map.  1671.  Ako,— Loew  (1875) 
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in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vn,  339,  .345.  1879. 
Akokovi.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  145,  1905 
(Hopi  name  of  pueblo).-  Ako-ma. — Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  V,  173,  1890  (tribal  name). 
Akome.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (own 
name;  ‘people  of  the  white  rock’).  Alcuco. — 
Barcia.  Ensayo,  21, 1723.  Alomas. — .Mota-Padilla, 
Hist,  de  la  Conq.,  51.5,  1742  (probably  the  .same). 
A-qo, — Bandelier  in  Mag.  West.  Hist.,  008,  Sept., 
1880  (native  name  of  laieblo).  Aquia.— .lefierys. 
Am.  .Vtlas,  map  5,  1770  (doubtles.s  the  same,  but 
lie  locales  also  San  Estevan  de  .Vcoma).  Atla- 
chaco.— .Mota-Padilla  (1742),  op.  cit.,  1.59.  Coco.— 
Alvarado  (1540i  in  Winship,  Coronado  Exped., 
.594,  189(i.  Hab-koo-kee-ah. — Domcnech,  Des.  N. 
A.,  II,  53,  1800.  Hacu.— Bandelier  in  Mag.  West. 
Hist.,  008,  Sept.,  1880  (Navaho  name  of  imcblo). 
Hacuqua.— Bamielier,  Gilded  Man,  149,  1893  (given 
as  Znni  name  of  jiiieblo:  should  be  Hakukia). 
Ha-cu-quin.— Bandelier  in  Mag.  We.st.  Hist.,  008, 
Sept.,  188()  (Zufii  name  of  imeblo).  Hacus.— Nica 
(1539)  cited  by  Coronado  (1.540)  in  Doe.  Died.,  xiv, 
322, 1870(.sameasNi<;‘a's.\cns).  Hah-koo-kee-ah. — 
Eaton  quoted  liy  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  3'ribes,  tv,  220, 
1.854  (Zuni  name  of  inteblo).  Hak-koo-kee-ah. — 
Simp.son  in  Smithson.  Rei>.  1809,  333,  1871.  Ha- 
ku. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Paiiers,  v,  173,  1890 
(given  as  Zuni  name  of  imeblo).  Ha-ku  Kue. — 
Ibid.,  in,  )it.  1,  132.  1890  (iiii)iroperly  given  as 
Zuni  name  of  imeblo).  Ha-kus.— Ibid.,  v,  173, 
1890  (Navaho  name  of  pueblo;  see  7/uci/,  above). 
Penol. — .Vleedo,  Die.  Geog.,  iv.  149, 1788  (.so  named 
from  the  mesa).  Penoles.— Perea,  Verdadera 
Rel.,  3,  10:i2.  duebec  of  the  Southwest. — Lummis, 
Land  of  Poco  Tiempo,  .57, 1893.  dueres  Gibraltar. — 
Ibid.,  57.  San  Esteban  de  Acoma.— Vetaneurt, 
Teatro  Mex..  in,  319,  1871  (mis.sion  name).  San 
Esteban  de  Asoma.— Orozco  y Berra  in  Anales 
Minis.  Fom.,  vi,  255,  1.882  (misi>rint  s for  c). 
San  Pedro. — Bancroft,  .Vriz.  and  N.  Mex., 
221,  1889  ( mi.8sion  name  after  .Inly,  1099). 
S.  Estevan  de  Acoma. — .lelTerys.  .Vm.  .-Vtlas,  map5, 
1770.  S.  Estevau  de  Acama. — Brion  de  la  Tour, 
map  r.VmOr.,  1779  (misprint).  St  Estevan.— 
Kltehin,  map  N.  .-V.  (1783)  in  Raynal,  Indies,  vi. 
17.88.  S‘ Estevan  Acoma.  — De  1' Isle.  Carte  Mex.  et 
Floride,  1703.  St  Estevan  dueres. — Ibid.,  .Vtlas 
Nouveau,  map  00, 1733.  Suco. — Galvano  (1.503)  in 
Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xxx.  227,  1.802  ( misquoting  Ac- 
uco, of  Coronado;  also  apiilied  to  Cicuie  = Pecos). 
TiTawehuide. — Gat.sehet,  Isleta  .MS.  voeab..B.  .-V.  E., 
1885  (Isdeta  name  of  the  peo|de;  pi.  Ti'lawehun). 
TiTawei. — Ibid.  (Isleta  name:  eom)iare  Tuthla- 
huay).  Tu'hlawai.— Hodge,  field-notes.  B.  A.  E., 
1895  (Sandia  name;  probably  refers  to  a tree  or 
plant).  Tu'‘hlawe.— Ibid.  (I.sletn  name).  Tula- 
wei. — Gat.sehet.  Isleta  MS.  voeab..  B.  .-V.  E., 
1885  (another  Lsleta  name).  Tuthea-uay. — Ban- 
delier, Gilded  Man,  211.  1893  (Tigua  name  of 
pueblo).  Tuthla-huay. — Bandelier  in  .-Vreh.  Inst. 
Papers,  IV,  '235, 1892  (Tigua  name).  Tuth-lanay.— 
Bandelier,  Gilded  Man.  149,  1.893  (misprint  ii  for 
ii).  Vacus.— Niea.  Relation,  in  Ramusio,  Nav. 
et  Viaggi,  in,  :1.57.  1.5()5.  Vsacus. — Ibid.  Yacco. — 
Onate  (1.598)  in  Doe.  Died.,  xvi.  115.  1871  (Sjian- 
ish  1/  Arro  = ‘and  .-Veeo’).  Yaco. — Columbus 
Meniorial  VoL,  1.55,  1893  (misprint  of  Ofialc's 
“ Yaceo”). 

Acomita.  An  .Vcoma  suinmor  village 
ahout  lo  in.  n.  of  the  pnehlo  of  .\conia, 
near  McCartys  stiition  on  the  Santa  F('> 
Racitic  railroad,  Valencia  co.,  X.  Mex. 
Aconista. — Pullen  in  Harper's  Weekly,  .594.  .-Vug. 
2.  1-890.  Tichuna. — Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  K., 
1895  (native  name). 

Aconchi.  .Vn  Opata  ]uiolilo  on  the  k. 
hank  of  Rio  Sonora,  aliont  lat.  2!1°  4^', 
N.  w.  Mexico.  It  wa.s  the  seat  of  tlie  Span- 
ish mission  of  San  I’edro,  founded  in 
1669.  Bop.  .oSO  in  1678,  28.5  in  1760. 
(Orozco  y Berra,  Oeog.,  644,  1864.) 

San  Pedro  Aconchi. — Zapata  (1078)  quoted  bv 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  246.  18.s4. 

Acoomemeck.  V town,  perhap.s  X'ip- 
nuic,  in  e.  .Massachu.setts  in  the  17th  cen- 
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tury. — Winthrop  (1(>88)  in  Draki*,  Hook 
of  Jndy.,  bk.  ii,  27,  1S48. 

Acoti.  A locality,  apparently  Indian, 
on  a w.  branch  of  the  Rio  Urande,  \v.  of 
Taos,  in  n.  N.  i\lex.,  and  indicated  as  the 
“birth  place  of  Monteznnia”  on  an  Indian 
maj)  reprodnced  in  Whipjde,  Rac.  H.  K. 
Rep.,  Ill,  ])t.  .8,  10,  1850.  See 
lima. 

Acota. — Meliiie,  'I'wo  'riiousiiiul  .Milos,  202,  1807. 
Acoti.— \Vhii)|)le,  op.  cil. 

Acous.  Tlu>  principal  village  of  the 
(diaicclesaht,  situate  on  Battle  liay, 
( luoiikinish  inlet,  w.  coast  of  Vanconver 
id.— Can.  Ind.  Aff  , 204,  1902. 

Acpactaniche.  town,  ]»robably  Mnsk- 
hogean,  located  on  De  1’ Isle’s  ina])  of 
1708  on  the  headwaters  of  Coosa  r.,  .Via. 

Acquack  (jio.'ssibly  relatt'd  to  the  Chi[)- 
l>ewa  I't’kim  kiratpuj,  a lo(rativ(‘  term  ex- 
pre.ssing  the  line  lietween  cover  and  oj)en; 
its  particular  sense  is  ‘at  tlu*  edge  of  tlu* 
woods,’  the  point  of  view  being  from  the 
open;  the  idea  of  woods  is  exjiressed  by 
the  secondary  stem  -ak-. — Win.  .Jones). 
A village  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy 
of  Virginia  in  1008,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
Rappahannock  r.,  Richmond  co. — Smith 
( 1029),  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Atquacke. — Ibid.,  Il,  91. 

Acquaskac.  .V  village  situated  in  1008 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.,  St  Marys 
(to.,  Md.  The  M’ord  may  be  related  to 
Acjuascogoc  and  Weckquaesgoek. 
Acquaseack.— Boznian,  Hist.  Md.,  i.  HI,  1837. 
Acquaskack.— Smith  (1020),  Virginia,  i.inap,  rcpr. 
1819. 

Acquera.  An  Utina  tribe  or  liand  in  .\. 
Florida. — Laudonniere  ( 1504)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,'  n.  s.,  i,  248,  1809. 

Acuera.— (larcilasso  do  la  Vega,  Florida,  47,  1723. 
Aequeya.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  48.  1723  (given  as  tlio 
cacique’s  name) . 

Acquintanacsuak.  A tribe  or  subtribe 
which  Capt.  .John  Smith  (Virginia,  i, 
118,  1029;  Arbt'r  ed.,  58,  1884)  locates 
on  the  w.  bank  of  I’atuxent  r.,  St  Mary’s 
CO.,  Md.  They  were  ludtr  to  and  in 
friendship  with  the  Patuxent  and  Mat- 
tapauient,  the  8 triltes  numliering  200 
warriors.  The  princii»al  village  borc'  the 
tribal  name  and  is  supjtosed  by  Bozmaii 
to  hav(‘  betm  sitmited  itt  tin'  mouth  of 
a small  ert'ek  about  2o  m.  above  Cole’s 
ins])('ction  house.  Smith  d(tscril>es  them 
as  “the  most  civill  to  giv(‘  entertaine- 
ment.’’  Although  this  peoi>le  had  their 
werowance,  or  ehi('f,  it  isdoubiful  whether 
they  formed  a distinct  tribe;  it  is  not 
imi'xHsible  that  they  were  a band  or  divi- 
sion of  the  Patuxent.  .\  mimbc'r  of  local 
names  mentioned  by  t'arly  writers  as 
those  of  Indian  tribes  of  .Maryland  sub- 
sei|uently  dropped  from  notice  without 
indicati()ii  of  the  extinction  of  the  peo- 
jiliq  v('ry  liki'ly  becau.se  sub.s('(|uent  and 
more  correct  information  showed  that 
thes('  ri'fi'rn'd  nn'reiy  to  divisions  of  wc'll- 
known  tribes,  (.i.  m.  c.  t.  ) 


Ac-quin-a-nack-su-acks. — Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  1(>8. 
1829.  Acquintanacksuah.— Bozmah.  Md.,  i, 

140,  1837.  Acquintanacksuak. — Smith  (1029),  Va., 
I,  118,  repr.  1819.  Acquintanacsuok. — Ibid.,  map. 
Acquintunachsuah, — Buzman,  Hist.  Md..  ii.  4(')7, 
1837.  Acquitanases. — Do  Laet,  Hist,  dn  Nouv. 
-Monde,  8.5,  1640. 

Actinolite.  A variety  of  amphibolite 
much  used  for  implements  by  the  ancient 
Pueblos  of  .Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  It 
occurs  ill  small  bodit's  in  connection  with 
various  crystalline  formations,  esjieeially 
serjK'Utine,  and  is  much  diversified  in 
color,  the  mottlings  of  various  hiu's  of 
red.  yellow,  given,  and  gray  giving  very 
pleasing  effects.  .Analysis  shows  silica, 
()0;  magnt'sia,  21 ; lime,  14;  spt'ci fie  grav- 
ity, 8 to  8.1.  Illustrations  are  given  by 
NonU'iiskiold,  Cliff  Dwt'llers,  1898;  Put- 
nam in  Siirv.  AA'.  100th  .Merid.,  vii,  1879; 
Wilson  in  Rep.  Nat.  Alns.  189(5,  1898, 

(W.  II.  II.) 

Acubadaos.  .A  tribe  known  to  (5ibeza 
de  A'aca  (Smith  transl.,  84,  1851  ) during 
his  sojourn  in  Texas,  1527-84,  as  living 
“ in  the  ivar’’  of  or  more  inland  than  the 
Atayos  (Adai).  The  ivgion  indicated 
would  .seem  to  be  Caddoan  country. 

Acuragna.  .A  former  Cabrieleiio  vil- 
lage in  Los  Angeles  co..  Cal.,  at  a place 
latercalled  La  Presa. — Ried  ( 1852)(|uoted 
by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  18(50. 

Acushnet.  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians in  1698,  j)robably  about  .A'eushiu-'t, 
Bristol  co.,  Alass.  “.\cehusnutt  ’’  is  .".iaid 
to  have  been  the  Iixlian  name  of  New 
Bedford. — Rawson  and  Danforth  (1698) 
in  ]Ma.«s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x,  129- 
184,  1809. 

Acyum.  A former  village,  ]>resnmably 
Costanoan,  connectc'd  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  18(51. 

Adac.  Cochimi  rancheria  belonging 
to  Santa  Certrudis  mission,  e.  side  of 
Lower  California,  about  lat.  27°  58'. — 
Taylor  in  (Ad.  lAirmer,  Jan.  17,  1862. 

Adai.  .V  tribe  of  tlu'  C'addo  confed- 
eracy, spt'akiug  a dialect  closely  related 
to  tliat  of  the  Kadohadacho,  llainai,  and 
.Auadarko.  The  tribe'  was  first  ('iiconn- 
teivd  in  1529  by  (Adu'za  de  A’aca,  who 
s]>eaks  of  them,  under  the  name  .Atayos, 
as  living  inland  from  theCulfof  Mexico. 
When  I berville  ascended  R('<1  r.  of  Louis- 
iana in  1699  he  hi'ard  of  the  people  and 
called  tlu'in  Natao,  stating  that  their  vil- 
lage was  on  the  river  near  that  of  the 
Yatasi.  According  to  La  Ilar]H'  (1719) 
the  tribe  was  ve'ry  usi'ful  to  the  French 
traders  and  exjilorers,  i>articularly  when 
making  jiortages.  .At  that  time  the  \il- 
lag(^s  of  the  .Adai  extendc'd  from  Red  r. 
southward  beyond  tlu'  Sabine,  in  Texas, 
known  in  the  18th  century  as  Rio  de  los 
.Adiais.  The  trail  which  from  ancient 
times  had  coniu'cted  the  Adai  villages 
bi'came  the  notc'd  “contraband  trail’’ 
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over  which  ti'aders  and  travelers  jour- 
neyed between  the  French  and  Spanish 
provinces,  and  one  of  the  villages  was  a 
station  on  the  road  between  tbe  French 
fort  at  Natchitoches  and  the  Spanish  fort 
at  San  Antonio.  As  the  villages  of  the 
tribe  were  scattered  over  a territory  oiu> 
portion  of  which  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Fremrh  and  the  other  under  that  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  Indians  were  subjected 
to  all  the  adverse  influences  of  the  whitt' 
race  and  suffered  fnnu  their  wars  and 
from  the  new  diseases  and  intoxicants 
which  they  introduced,  so  that  by  177H 
they  were  reported  by  Mezicres  (Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  (ihl,  1886)  as  al- 
most exterminate*!.  About  1792,  14  fami- 
lies of  the  tribe,  together  with  a number 
of  ^Mexicans,  emigrated  to  a region  s.  of 
San  Antonio  de  Bejar,  I)ut  they  soon 
melted  away  and  were  lost  among  other 
Indians.  Those  who  remained  numbered 
about  100.  In  1805  Sibley  rejxjrted  a 
small  settlement  of  these  Indians  on  Lac 
^lacdon,  near  an  atHuent  of  Red  r. ; it 
contained  only  20  men,  but  a larger  num- 
ber of  women.  This  Adai  remnant 
had  never  left  their  ancient  locality,  but 
they  had  not  e.'>ca])ed  the  vicissitudes  of 
their  kindred.  In  1 715  Domingo  Ramon, 
with  a company  of  Franciscans,  traversed 
the  Adai  territory  and  started  settle- 
ments. In  1716  the  mission  of  San  Miguel 
de  Linares  was  founded  among  them,  ainl 
there  were  Adai  also  in  the  mi.«sion  of  San 
Franciscode  losTejas,  established  in  1690. 
About  1785  a military  post  called  Nuestra 
Senora  <lel  Filar  was  added,  and  5 
years  later  this  garrison  became  the  Pre- 
sidio de  los  .\(layes.  Later,  when  the 
country  was  districted  for  the  juri.sdic- 
tion  of  Indiaiis,  the  Adai  tribe  was  ])laced 
umler  thedi\usion  having  its  othcial  head- 
( I uarters  at  Nacogdoches.  I nail  essentials 
of  living  and  ceremony  they  resembled 
the  other  Caddo,  by  whom  the  remnant 
was  finally  ab.«orbed.  (.\.  c.  k.  ) 

Adaes. — Rivera.  Diario.  leg.  2,(iO‘J,  173(>.  Adees.— 
Bollacrt  in  .1.  Kthnol.  8oe.  Lond.,  n,  2(')5,  1850. 
Adage. — Tanner,  Nnr.,  327, 1830.  Adahi. — Latham, 
Kleni.  Comp.  I’hilol.,  ■1(>7, 1802.  Ada'-i. — Mooney, 
Cadflo  -MS..  B.  A.  E..  1891.  Adaices.— .\nn.  fie  la 
Prop,  (le  la  Ff)i,  in,  608, 1828.  Adaics. — Bondinot, 
Star  in  the  West.  125,  18lfi.  Adaies. — Pt'iiieant 
(1701)  in  Freneh,  Hist.  ((oil.  La.,  n.  s.  i.  73,  1809. 
Adaihe. — Latham.  Klein.  Comp.  I’hiloL,  109. 1802. 
Adais. — Mota-Padilla  (1712),  Hist,  de  la  CoiKp, 
177.  1870.  Adaisses. — Bollaert  in  .1.  Kthnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  II,  280,  1850.  Adaize. — Sibley.  Hist. 

Sketches,  67,  1806.  Adayes. — La  Harpe  (1719)  in 
■Margry,  Dc'c.,  vi,  303,  1880.  Adays. — La  Harpe  in 
French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in,  17.  1851.  Addaise. — 
Schermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass,  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  n, 
24.  1814.  Addaize. — Brackenridge,  Views  of  La., 
81,  1814.  Addees.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  465,  1826. 
Addles. — Clark  and  Cass  (1829)  quoted  by  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in.  .596,  1853.  Adees.'— Keane 
in  Stanford,  Compend.,  499,  1878.  Adeyches. — 
Martin,  Hist.  La.,  i,  202.  1827.  Adiais.— .lefferys. 
Am.  Atlas,  map  5.  1776.  Adoses.— Villa-Senor, 
Theatre  Am.,  n.329.  1748.  Adyes. — Pike,  Expcd., 
277,  1810.  Andayes.— Bandry  des  LoziOres,  Voy. 
Lonisiane.  241,  1802.  Atayos,— Cabeca  de  Vaea 
(1529),  Smith  transL,  121,  1871.  Atoyos. — Davis, 


Span.  Conq.,  N.  Mex.,  82, 1869.^  Azadyze. — Wood- 
ward, Reminis.,  78, 1859.  Hadai. — Gatsehet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i.  43.  1884.  Hadaies. — Doe.  of  18th 
century  quoted  by  Smith,  Cabeya  de  Vaca,  127. 
note,  1871.  Natao.— Iberville  (1099)  in  Margrv, 
D(>e.,  IV,  178,  1880. 

Adario.  A Tionontatechief,  known  also 
as  Kondiaronk,  Sastaretsi,  and  The  Rat. 
lie  had  a high  reputation  for  bravery  and 
sagacity,  and  was  courted  by  tbe  Frencb, 
who  made  a tretity  with  him  in  1688  by 
which  he  agreed  to  lead  an  expedition 
tigainst  the  Iroijuois,  his  hereditary  ene- 
mies. Starting  out  for  the  war  with  a 
picked  band,  he  was  surprise*!  to  hear,  *>n 
reaching  Cataracouy,  that  the  French 
were  negotiating  peace  with  the  Iroquois, 
who  were  about  to  sen*l  env*iysto  iNbmt- 
real  with  hostages  fnimeach  tribe,  ('on- 
cealing  his  surprise  and  chagrin,  he 
.secretly  *letermine*l  to  intercejit  the  em- 
bassy. Dejiarting  as  (hough  to  return 
to  his  own  c*mntry  in  comiiliance  with 
the  a*lm*)nition  of  the  French  comman- 
dant, he  place*l  his  men  in  ambush  an*l 
made  prisoners  of  the  members  of  tbe 
Iroviuois  mi.ssion,  telling  the  chief  of  the 
embassy  that  the  French  had  commis- 
siniie*!  him  to  suiqirise  au*l  de.'^troy  the 
party.  Keeping  *inly  one  prisoner  to 
answer  for  the  *leath  of  a Ihiron  wlm 
was  killed  in  the  fight,  Ik*  set  the  others 
free,  saying  that  he  hojH*d  they  w*iuld 
repay  the  French  f*ir  their  treachery. 
Taking  his  captive  t*>  Mi**hilimackinac, 
he  delivered  him  over  t*>  the  French  c*im- 
mander,  who  put  him  t*i  *leath,  having 
n*)  knowledg*'  *>f  the  arrangement  *if 
peace,  lie  then  release^*!  a captive  Iro- 
*|Uoiswhom  he  ha*I  long  liehl  at  his  villagi* 
that  he  might  return  to  inform  his  pe*iple 
of  the  act  of  the  French  commaiuler. 
An  expedition  of  1,^69  Iniquois  fell  upon 
Montreal  Aug.  25,  1689,  when  the  FreiK'h 
felt  secure  in  the  anti  ipation  of  pi^ace, 
.slew  humlreds  of  the  settlers  an*l  burnec! 
and  sacked  the  place.  Other  p*4sts  were 
abamhined  by  the  French,  and  only  the 
excellent  fortifications  of  others  saved 
them  from  being  driven  out  of  the  country. 
-\dario  led  a delegation  of  Humn  chiefs 
who  went  to  Montreal  to  *‘onc!ude  a 
p(*ace,  and  while  there  he  *lied,  Aug.  1, 
1701,  and  was  buried  by  the  French  with 
military  honors.  (f-  >l) 

Adirondack  (Mohawk:  iralimfi'ldh, 

‘they  ('at  trees’,  a name  given  in  allusion 
to  the  eating  of  the  bark  *if  frees  in  time 
of  famine. — Hewitt).  The  .\lgonquian 
tribes  x.  *if  the  St  !,awren«*e  with  which 
the  Iroquois  were  a*-*iuainte*l,  particu- 
larly those  along  Ottawa  an*l  St  Maurice 
rs.,  who  were  afterwar*!  settled  at  Three 
Rivers  an*l  Oka,  (^iK'bec.  .lefferys  in 
1761  seems  to  apply  the  term  to  the  Chip- 
pewa. (,I.  M.) 

Adirondacs. — Barton,  New  Views,  xxxviii,  1798. 
Adirondacks. — Garangubi  (1684)  (|Uote*l  by  Wil- 
liams, Vermont,  i,  501,  1,809.  Adirondaks’.— Ho- 
mann  heirs  map,  17,56.  Adirondax. — Livimtston 
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(1701)inN.  Y.  Dot'.  Col.Hi.st.,  iv,  «99,  1854.  Adi- 
rontak.— Vetroniile,  Abmikis.51,  ISCG.  Adisonkas. 
—Martin,  North  Carolina,  i,  7C>,  1829.  Adnon- 
decks. — McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  79. 
1854.  Arundacs. — Johnson  (17G3)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hi.st..  VII,  582,  185G.  Arundax. — Ft  Johnson 
conference  (175G),  ibid.,  233.  Honanduk.— Coxe. 
Carolana,  map.  1741  (on  e.  shore  of  L.  Iln- 
ron;  same?').  Iroondocks. — Carver,  Travels,  120. 
1778.  Latllentasks. — Kiiif^,  Jour,  to  Arctic  Ocean, 
I,  11,  183G  (at  Oka).  Orendakes. — Martin,  North 
Carolina,  II,G5, 1829.  Orondacks.— Johnson  (1751) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi.  729, 1S55.  Orondocks. — 
Sloddart  (1750),  iliid.,  582  (at  Oka).  Orondoes. — 
Imlay,  Western  Ter.,  292,1797.  Oroondoks. — Stod- 
dart(1753)  in  N.  5’.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  780,  1855. 
Oroonducks. — Lindesay  (1749),  ibid.,  538.  Orun- 
dacks. — Dimviddie  (1754),  ibid..  827.  Raron- 
daks. — Vater,  Milhridates,  jit.  3,  sec.  3,  309.  181G. 
Ratiruntaks. — Gatschet.CaughnawaKa  MS.,  11.  .V. 
K.,  1882  (Mohawk  name;  siiif?.  Kanintaks). 
Rondax.— Glen  (lt)99)  in  N.  Y.Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ly, 
559,  18.54.  Rondaxe. — Von  der  Donck  (1G5G)  in 
N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  i,  209. 1841. 

Adjuitsuppa.  An  Kskiino  settlement 
and  Danish tradino; station  in  s.  w.  (ireen- 
land,  lat.  (50°  27'. — Meddelelser  oni 
(Inhdand,  .vvi,  map,  189(5. 

Sudproven.— Koldewey.  German  .Vrcl.  Kx))ed., 
182,1871.  Sydprdven.— Meddelelser  om  Gronland, 
XVI,  map,  189G. 

Adlet.  A fabnlons  people  that  the 
Eskimo  believe  to  be  descended  from  a 
dog.  A woman  married  a red  dog  and 
bore  five  dogs,  wbich  she  cast  adrift 
in  a boat,  and  also  five  cbildren  of  mon- 
strous shape.  The  dogs  reached  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  and  begot  the  white 
people.  The  monsters  engendered  the 
Adlet,  terrible  beings,  identified  by  the 
Labrador  Eskimo  with  the  Indians,  of 
whom  they  formerly  lived  in  dread,  also 
by  the  Piskimo  of  tlu>  western  shores  of 
Hudson  bay,  who,  however,  called  this 
misbegotten  and  bloodthirsty  race  Pir- 
)|igdlit.  The  P^skimo  of  (Ireenland  and 
Bathn  land,  having  no  Indian  neighbors, 
pictured  the  tribe  of  monsters  with  hu- 
man heads,  arms,  and  trunks  joined  to  tlu* 
hind  legs  of  dogs.  See  Boas  ( 1 ) in  Trans. 
Kov.  Soc.  (,'an.,  v.,sec.  2,85,1888;  (2)  in 
(5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  (540,  1888. 

Adla.— Boas  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  *'iui..  op.  cit. 
(siiifr.  form  of  Adlnl).  Adlahsuin. — .stein  in  I’etcr- 
mann.s  Mitt.,  no.  9,  map,  1902.  Adlat. — Boas,  o|>. 
cit.  Adlet. — Boas  in  Gth  Kci>.  B.  F.,  GtO,  18,88. 
Erqiglit. — Ibitl. 

Adobe  (a  word  traceable  to  an  Pigyptian 
hieroglypb  signifying  ‘ lirick,’  thence  to 
Arabic ’u/-/o5,  al-(oh,  whence  the  Simnish 
adohnr,  ‘ to  daub,’  ‘to  plasltu’’;  adopted 
in  the  Enited  States  from  iMexico). 
Largt*  sun-dried  bricks,  much  used  by  tbe 
Pueblo  Indians  of  Nt'w  Mexico  in  build- 
ing houses  and  garden  walls.  The  pro- 
cess of  molding  adobes  in  a wooden  frame 
was  not  einjiloyed  by  the  aborigines  of 
tbe  United  States  before  the  advent  of 
the  Siianiards  in  the  Kith  century.  In 
1540  the  Pueblo  method  of  preiniring 
the  material  and  of  erecting  niasonry, 
when  stone  was  not  available,  is  thus  ile- 
scribed  bv  ('’astaneda  (14th  Re|).  B.  .U  Pk, 
520,  189(5):  “They  gather  a great  pile  of 
twigs  of  thyme  [sagebrush]  and  sedge 


grass  and  set  it  afire,  and  when  it  is  half 
coals  and  ashes  they  throw  a (|uantity  of 
dirt  and  water  on  it  and  mix  it  all 
together.  They  make  round  balls  of 
this,  which  they  n.se  instead  of  stones 
after  they  are  dry,  fixing  them  witli  the 
same  mixture,  which  comes  to  be  like  a 
stiff  clay.”  After  tlu'  introduction  of 
wheat  by  the  Spaniards  the  straw  crushed 
by  the  hoofs  of  horses  in  stamjiing  out 
the  grain  on  a threshing  floor  was  sub- 
stituted by  the  Indians  for  the  charred 
brush.  The  character  of  much  of  the 
soil  of  the  arid  region  is  such  that  no  for- 
eign admixture,  excejiting  the*  straw,  is 
reijnired.  .A.  reipiisite  of  adobe-making 
is  a good  supply  of  water;  conse- 
seqiiently  the  industry  is  conducted  gen- 
erally on  the  banks  of  streams,  near 
which  iHU‘blos  are  usually  built.  When 
molded,  the  adobes  are  set  on  edge  to 
dry,  slanted  slightly  toshed  rain.  Adobes 
vary  in  size,  but  are  generally  about  18 
in.  long,  8 to  10  in.  witle,  ami  4 to  (5  in. 
tliii'k.  In  setting  them  in  walls  mortar 
of  the  same  material  is  u.-Jed,  as  is  the 
case  with  stone  ma.«unry.  In  the  S.  W., 
where  the  average  iirecipitation  is  not 
great,  structures  built  of  adobes  last 
indefinitely  with  reasonable  repair,  the 
greatest  amount  <.)f  disintegration  being 
at  the  base  of  the  walls  during  .reasons  of 
rain,  although  |)rolonged  .«and  storms 
also  erode  the  surfaces.  P'or  the  sake  of 
apjiearance,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  jiroti'ct- 
ing  it  against  weathering,  adobe  masonry 
is  usually  plasten'd  (tbe  Indian  women 
using  their  hands  as  trowels),  when  it 
presents  a pleasing  ai>i>earance,  varying 
in  I'olor  from  gray  to  a rich  reddish 
brown,  according  to  the  color  of  tin* 
earth  of  which  the  plaster  is  made. 
The  interior  walls  and  sometimes  also  tlu‘ 
borders  of  the  wimlows  ami  dooi's  are 
sometimes  whitewashed  with  gypsum. 
Away  from  streams,  as  at  Aconia,  stone 
is  usually  employed  for  house  masonry; 
but  a noteworthy  excejition  is  the  im- 
mense adobe  churcb  at  this  pueblo,  built 
by  the  Indians  about  1699,  under  the 
direi'tion  of  the  Spanish  fathers,  of  mate- 
rial carried  from  the  plain  below,  the 
summit  of  the  .\coma  mesa  being  bare 
rock.  .Anotiu'r  kind  of  earth-masonry  in 
the  arid  region  is  that  known  as  jiise. 
This  was  made  by  erecting  a double  frame- 
work of  jioles,  wattled  with  reeds  or 
grass,  funning  two  parallel  surfaces  as 
far  apart  as  the  desired  thickness  of  the 
wall,  and  into  the  enclo-sed  s]>aee  adobe 
grout  was  rammed.  In  the  ci-lebrated 
ruin  of  Casa  (Jrande  (ip  v. ) the  frame- 
work was  evidently  built  about  5 ft.  long 
and  8 or  4 ft.  wide,  and  when  the  grout 
became  dry  the  franu>  was  moved  side- 
ways or  upward  to  receive  tbe  next 
course  (see  Mindeleff  in  18th  Rep.  B. 
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A.  E.  309,  1890;  Cushiiiic,  ibid.,  300). 
Houses  constnieted  of  adobes  are  very 
conifortal)le,  l)eing  warm  in  winter  and 
cool  in  summer.  For  this  reason,  and 
owing  to  the  availal)ility  and  cheapness 
of  the  material,  adol)e  forms  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
botli  white  and  Indian  iniiabitants  of  tin* 
S.  \V.  (c.  w.  H.) 

Adoeette  {ado  ‘tree,’  e-ti  ‘great,’  tr  j)er- 
sonal  sutHx:  ‘Big  Tree’).  A Kiowa 
chief,  l)orn  about  1845.  in  conseciuence 
of  Custer’s  vigorous  campaign  on  the 
Washita  in  the  fall  of  1808  the  Kiowa 
and  confederated  tribes  had  been  com- 
j)elled  to  come  in  upon  tbeir  reservation, 
in  what  is  now  s.  w.  Oklahoma,  but  still 
kept  up  frecpKMit  raids  into  Te.xas  not- 
withstanding the  establishment  of  Ft 


ADOEETTE  (kIOWa) 


Bill  in  their  midst.  In  iUay,  1871,  a 
large  party  of  warriors  led  by  Satanta 
(proiH>rlyBet-t‘ain-te,  White  Bear),  (|.v., 
and  accompanied  by  Satank  (properly 
Set-iingya,  Sitting  Bear),  (j.  v.,  ami  Big 
Tree,  attacked  a wagon  train,  killing  7 
men  and  taking  41  mules.  For  their 
part  in  this  deed,  which  they  opeidy 
avowed,  the  three  chiefs  named  were 
arrested  at  F't  Sill  to  stand  trial  in  T(‘xa«. 
Setiingya  made  n'sistance  and  was  killed 
by  the  guard.  The  otlu'r  two  were 
confined  in  the  Texas  jienitentiary 
until  Oct.,  1873,  when  they  were  released 
on  promise  of  good  behavior  of  their  tribe. 
Satanta  was  subsequently  rearrested 
and  committed  suicide  in  prison.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  j>art  of  the  outbreak  of 
1874-75  Big  Tree,  with  other  chiefs  be- 
lieved to  be  secretly  hostile,  were  con- 
fined as  prisoners  at  Ft  Sill.  Since  that 


time  the  tribe  has  remained  at  peace. 
Big  Tree  is  still  living  upon  his  allotment 
on  the  former  reservation  and  is  now  a 
professed  Christian.  See  Mooney,  Cal- 
endar Mist.  Kiowa  Inds.,  17th  lie)).  B. 
A.  K.,  1898. 

Adoption.  An  almost  universal  j)oliti- 
cal  and  social  institution  which  originally 
dealt  only  with  ))ersons  but  later  witl'i 
families,  clans  or  gentes,  bands,  and 
tribes.  It  had  its  beginnings  far  back  in 
the  history  of  ))rimitive  society  and,  after 
))assing  through  many  forms  and  losiiui 
much  ceremonial  garb,  ajijx'ars  to-day  in 
the  civilized  institution  of  naturalization. 
In  the  ])rimitive  mind  the  fundamental 
motive  underlying  adoption  was  to  defeat 
the  evil  ))ur)Kjse  of  death  to  remove  a 
mendjer  of  the  kinshi))  grou{)  by  actually 
re))lacing  in  person  the  lost  or  dead  mem- 
ber. In  primitive  i)hiloso)>hy,  birth  and 
death  ai'e  the  results  of  magic  }>ower; 
birth  increases  and  death  decreases  the 
oreiiila  (cp  v. ) of  the  clan  or  family  of  the 
grou))  affected.  In  ord(>r  to ))reserve  that 
magic  ))Ower  intact,  society,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  con.structiveere)/dcf,  resuscitates  the 
dead  in  the  jicrson  of  another  in  whom  is 
embodied  the  blood  and  ))erson  of  the 
dead.  As  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
the  kindred  was  regarded  as  having  been 
caused  by  magic  |X)wer — by  the  of 

some  hostile  agency — so  the  j)revention 
or  re))aration  of  that  loss  must  be  accom- 
l)lished  by  a like  )>ower,  manifested  in 
ritualistic  liturgy  and  ceremonial.  From 
the  view  j)t)int  of  the  ))rimitive  ndndado))- 
tion  serves  to  change,  by  a liction  of  law, 
the  ))ersonality  as  well  as  the  jiolitical 
status  of  the  adoipted  person.  For  ex- 
am])le,  there  were  (;a|)tureil  two  white 
)>ersons  (sisters)  by  the  Seneca,  and  in- 
stead of  both  being  a(lo))ted  into  one  clan, 
one  was  adopted  by  the  Deer  and  the 
other  bv  the  Heron  clan,  and  thus  the 
blood  of  the  two  sisters  was  changed  by 
the  rite  of  ado|)tion  in  such  wise  that 
their  children  could  intermarry.  Fur- 
thermore, to  satisfy  the  underlying  con- 
cej)t  of  the  rite,  the  adojited  ))erson  must 
be  brought  into  one  of  the  strains  of 
kinshi))  in  order  to  define  the  standing 
of  .sucli  person  in  the  community,  and 
the  kinshi))  name  which  the  ))erson  re- 
ceives declares  his  relation  to  all  other 
))crsons  in  the  family  grou));  that  is  to 
say,  should  theado))te<l  ))crson  be  named 
son  rather  than  uncle  by  the  ado))ter,  his 
status  in  the  community  would  differ  ac- 
cordingly. From  the  )>olitical  a<lo))tion 
of  the  Tuscarora  by  the  Five.  Nations, 
about  1726,  it  is  evident  that  tribes,  fam- 
ilies, clans,  and  grou))s  of  ))co))le  could 
be  adoj)ted  like  ))ersons.  ,\  fictitious  age 
might  be  conferred  u))on  the  ))erson 
ado))t('d,  since  age  largtdy  governed  the 
rights,  duties,  and  position  of  ]>ersons  in 
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the  eonmmnity.  In  this  Avise,  l)v  the  ae- 
tion  of  the  oonstituted  authorities,  the  aj^e 
of  an  adopted  ^roup  was  fixed  and  its 
social  and  })olitical  importance  thereby 
deterinined.  Owing  to  the  i>eculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tus- 
carora  from  North  Carolina  it  wasdeemetl 
best  by  the  Five  Nations,  in  view  of  their 
relation  to  the  Colonies  at  that  time,  to 
give  an  asylum  to  the  Tuscarora  simply 
by  means  of  the  institution  of  adoption 
ratluu-  than  by  the  political  recognition 
of  the  Tuscarora  as  a member  of  the 
League.  Therefore  the  Oneida  made  a 
motion  in  the  federal  council  of  the  Fivi' 
Nations  that  they  adopt  the  Tuscarora  as 
a nursling  still  swathed  to  the  cradle- 
board.  This  having  prevailed,  the  Five 
Nations,  by  the.  spokesman  of  tlie  Oneida, 
said:  “We  have  set  uj)  for  ourselves  a 
cradle-board  in  the  extended  house,” 
that  is,  in  the  dominions  of  the  League. 
After  due  i)rohation  the  Tuscarora,  by 
separate  resolutions  of  the  council,  on 
separate  motions  of  the  Oneida,  were 
made  successively  a boy,  a young  man, 
a man,  an  a.ssistant  to  the  oflicial  woman 
cooks,  a warrior,  and  lastly  a j)eer,  hay- 
ing the  right  of  chiefship  in  the  council 
on  an  e(pial  footing  with  the  cliiefs  of  the 
other  tribes.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  a 
tribe  or  other  group  of  i)eoi>le  may  be 
adopted  upon  any  one  of  several  ]>lanes 
of  political  growth,  corresponding  to  the 
various  ages  of  human  growth.  This 
seems  to  explain  the  problem  of  the  al- 
leged subjugation  and  degradation  of  the 
Delawares  by  the  Irociuois,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  enacted  in  open  council. 
When  it  is  understood  that  the  Five  Na- 
tions adopted  the  Delaware  tribe  as  inen 
assistants  to  the  olticial  cooks  of  the 
League  it  becomes  clear  that  no  taint  of 
slavery  and  degradation  was  designed  to 
be  given  by  the  act.  It  merely  made  the 
Delawares  probationary  heirs  to  citizen- 
ship in  the  League,  and'citizenshii)  ^yould 
he  conferred  upon  them  after  suitable 
tutelage.  In  this  they  were  treatc(i  with 
much  greater  consideration  than  were 
the  Tuscarf)ra,  who  are  of  the  language 
and  lineage  of  the  Five  Nations.  The 
Delawares  were  not  adopted  as  warriors 
or  chiefs,  hut  as  assistant  cooks;  neither 
were  they  adojAed,  like  the  Tuscarora,  as 
infants,  hut  as  imm  whose  duty  it  was  to 
assist  the  women  whose  oliicial  function 
was  to  cook  for  the  people  at  i>uhlic  as- 
semblies. Their  olliee  was  hence  well 
('xemi)lified  by  tlu'  possession  of  acorn 
p(‘stle,  a hoe,  and  petticoats.  This  fact, 
misunderstood,  perhaps  intentionally 
misrepresented,  seems  to  explain  the 
m vstery  concern  ingt  lu'  “ making  \\  omen 
ofdhe  Delawares.  This  kind  (if  adoiition 
was  virtually  a stab*  of  probation,  which 
could  be  made  long  or  short. 


The  adoption  of  a chief’s  son  by  a fel- 
low chief,  customary  in  some  of  the 
tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  difiers  in  mo- 
tive and  effect  from  that  defined  above, 
which  concerns  jiersons  alien  to  the 
tribe,  upon  wdiom  it  confers  citizen- 
shij)  in  the  clan,  gens,  and  tribe,  as  this 
deals  only  with  intratribal  jiersons  for 
the  jiuriKi.^ie  of  conferring  .some  degree  of 
honor  ujwn  them  rattier  than  citizenshiji 
and  jiolitical  authority. 

The  Inxpiois,  in  order  to  n'cruit  the 
great  lo.s.^^es  incurred  in  their  many  wars, 
put  into  systematic  jiractiee  the  adojition 
not  only  of  individuals  but  also  of  entire 
clans  and  tribes.  TheTutelo,  the  8aponi, 
the  Nanticoke,  and  other  tribes  and  jior- 
tions  of  tribes  w’cre  forced  to  incorjiorate 
with  the  seveial  tribes  of  the  Irocjuois 
confederation  by  formal  adojitiim. 

After  the  reipuit  war  the  Narragan- 
set  adojited  a larg(“  body  of  the  Pequot. 
The  Chickasaw'  adojited  a section  of  the 
Natchez,  and  the  Fchee  were  incorjio- 
rated  with  the  Creeks.  In  the  various 
accounts  of  the  American  Indian  tribes 
references  to  formal  adojition  and  incor- 
jioration  of  one  jieojile  by  another  are 
abundant.  It  is  natural  that  formal 
adojition  as  a definite  in.«titution  was 
most  in  vogue  wherever  the  clan  and 
gentile  systems  were  more  or  less  fully 
develojied.  (.i.  x.  h.  u.) 

Adornment.  The  motive  of  personal 
adornment,  aside  from  the  desire  to 
apjiear  attractive,  seems  to  have  been  to 
mark  individual,  trilud,  or  eerenuinial 
distinction.  The  usi*  of  jiaint  on  the  face, 
hair,  and  body,  both  in  color  and  design, 
generallv  had  reference  to  individual  or 
clan  beliefs,  or  it  indicated  relationshiji 
or  jiersonal  bereavement,  or  was  an  act 
of  courtesy.  It  was  always  emjiloyed  in 
ceremonies,  religious  and  secular,  and 
was  an  accomjianiment  of  gala  dress 
donned  to  honor  a guest  or  to  celebrate 
an  occasion.  The  face  of  the  dead  was 
fre(juently  jiainted  in  accordance  with 
tribal  or  religious  symbolism.  Thejirac- 
tice  of  jiainting  was  widesjuvad  and  was 
observed  by  both  sexes.  Paint  was  also 
I>ut  on  the' faces  of  adults  and  children 
as  a jirotection  against  wind  and  sun. 
Plucking  the  hair  from  the  face  and  body 
was  generally  jiractised.  Deformation, 
as  head  liatte’ning,  and  tattooing,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  were  jiersonal  embel- 
lishimmts.  Fats  were  used  to  beautify 
the  hair  and  to  ceremonially  anoint  the 
face  and  body.  Sweet  grass  and  seeds, 
as  those  of  the  columbine,  served  as  j>er- 
fume. 

Ear  ornaments  were  a mark  of  family 
thrift,  wealth,  or  distinction,  a!id  indi- 
cated honor  sliown  to  the  wearer  by  his 
kindred.  Ceremonies,  occasionally  re- 
ligious in  character,  some  of  w'hich  seem 
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to  relate  to  sacriricial  rites,  usually  at- 
tended the  boring  of  the  ear.  Each  ])er- 
foration  cost  the  parent  of 
the  child  or  the  kindred  of  the 
adult  gifts  of  a 
standard  value, 
and  sometimes 
these  perfora- 
tions extended 
round  the  entire 
rim  of  the  ear. 

The  pendants 
were  of  haliotis 
or  other  valued 
shell,  or  were  made  of  metal 
or  bone,  or  were  long  woven 
bands  of  dentalium  which 
reached  nearly  to  the  waist. 

Labrets  were  used  by  the 
Eskimo,  the  x.  Pacific  coast 
tribes,  and  some  of  the 
(xulf  coast  Indians.  Among 
s<jme  the  labret  was  worn 
only  by  men,  in  some  by 
women,  and  where  worn  by 
both  sexes  it  was  of  two  dif- 
ferent styles.  At  ))uberty  an 
incision  was  made  in  the 
lip  or  at  the  corner  of  the 
mouth,  and  a slender  pin 
was  in.serted,  which  was  re- 
])laced  by  largi-r  ones  until 
the  oi)ening  conld  admit  a 
stnd  of  the  size  desired. 

The  Eskimo,  when  travel- 
ing, removed  his  labret  to  ]>revent  freez- 
ing of  the  lij),  but  inserted  it  when  en- 
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LABRETS,  WESTERN  ESKIMO.  (nELSOn) 


tering  a village.  Among  some  of  the 
northern  and  southern  tribes  the  seidum 
of  the  nose  was  jiierced,  ami  feathers, 
bark,  or  rings  were  inserted. 


ESKIMO  GIRL  WITH  NOSE-RING 


Elaborate  ornamentation  of  garments 
was  n-served  for  the  gala  dress.  The 
Eskimo  combined  bits  of  fur  of  different 
colors  and  quality  in  a pleasing  jiattern 
for  trimmingtheir  garments,  andtishskin 
dyed  in  brilliant  colors  and  the  plumage 
of  birds  were  also  used  for  the  sanu'  pur- 
j)ose.  Outer  garments  were  made  of 
the  breasts  of  sea  birds  skilfnlly  joined 
together.  Among  the  iidand  tribes  the 
earlier  designs  for  porcupine  and  feather 
quillwork  were  reproduced  later  in  beads 
of  Euroj)can  manufacture.  Feathers  were 
widely  used  to  decorate  the  robes  and 
garments  of  warriors  and  other  distin- 
guished persons,  and  were  woven  into 
mantles  by  the  cliff-dwellers  and  by 
tribes  formerly  living  near  the  (iulf  of 
Mexico.  Among  the  Plains  Indians  the 
milk  teeth  of  the  elk  were  the  most 
costly  of  adornments.  They  were  fast- 
ened in  rows  on  a woman’s  tunic,  giving 
the  garment  a value  of  several  hundred 
dollars. 

Headbands,  armlets,  bracelets,  belts, 
necklaces,  and  garters,  of  metal,  seeds. 


SILVER  bracelets,  MAIOA.  (nIBLACk) 


embroidered  buckskin,  jiecnliar  jielts,  or 
woven  fiber,  had  their  jtractical  u.^e,  but 
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were  made  decorative,  and  often  were 
syinl)olic.  Archeological  testimony  shows 
that  sea-shell  heads,  worn  as  necklaces  or 
woven  into  belts,  were  widely  used,  and 
they  probably  found  their  way  into  the 


CROW  WOMAN  WITH  ELK-TOOTH  DRESS 


interior  through  barter  or  as  ceremonial 
or  friendly  gifts.  Wampum  belts  tigured 
largely  in  the  otiicial  transactions  be- 
tween the  early  settlers  and  the  eastern 
tribes.  Disks  cut  from  the  conch  shell 
were  worn  as  ornaments  and  were  also 
offered  in  certain  religious  rites;  they 
ranked  among  the  northern  tribes  as  did 
the  timiuoise  among  the  j)eople  of  the 
S.  W.  With  the  Plains  Indians  a m>ck- 
lace  of  bear’s  claws  marked  the  man  of 
distinction.  The  headdress  varic'd  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tlu'  country  and  was  gen- 
erally significant  of  a man’s  kinship, 
ceremonial  ollice,  rank,  or  totemic  de- 


CHILKAT  CEREMONIAL  ROBE.  (nIBLACkI 


]i('ndence,  as  was  also  the  ornamentation 
upon  his  wea])ons  and  his  shield. 

In  the  S.  W.  blankets  hordi'red  with 
a design  woven  in  colors  were  used  on 
cereimmial  occasions,  and  with  the  broad 


belts,  white  robes,  and  fringed  sashes  v/orn 
at  marriage  are  interesting  specimens  of 
weaving  and  color  treatment.  The  bril- 
liant Navaho  blankets  with  their  cosmic 
symbols  are  well  known.  The  most  re- 
markable examjile  of  the  native  weaver’s 
skill  is  the  ceremonial  blanket  and  apron 
of  the  Chilkat  tribe  of  Alaska;  it  is  made 
of  the  wool  of  the  mountain  goat,  dyed 
black,  yellow,  and  green  with  native 
dyes  over  a warj)  of  cedar-bark  strings. 
A design  of  elaborate  totemic  forms  cov- 
ered the  entire  space  within  the  border 
lines,  and  the  ends  and  lower  edge  were 
heavily  fringed.  Accordingto  Boas  these 
garments  jirobably  originated  among  the 
Tsimshian.  In  the  buffalo  coimtry 
women  scddom  ornamented  their  own 
robes,  but  embroidered  those  worn  by 
men.  Sometimes  a man  ))aint(‘d  his 
robe  in  accordance  with  a dream,  or  jiic- 
tured  upon  it  a yearly  record  of  his  own 


SIHASAPA  (blackfoot  sioux)  costume 


deeds  or  of  the  ]>romfnent  events  of  the 
tribe.  Women  wor<>  the  buffalo  robe 
differently  from  the  men,  who  gathered 
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it  about  the  2Jersoii  in  a way  that  eiii{)lia- 
sized  their  action  or  the  exjiression  of 
emotion. 

It  was  common  for  a tril)e  to  have  it.« 
peculiar  cut  and  dec<jration  of  the  moc- 
casin, so  that  a man’s  tribe  was  pro- 
claimed by  his  foot  gear.  The  war  shirt 
was  frecpiently  i)ainted  to  rei>resent  the 
wearer’s  j)rayer,  having  tlie  design  on 
the  back  for  protection  and  one  on  the 
breast  for  victory.  The  shirt  was  occa- 
sionally decorated  with  a fringe  of  human 
hair,  locks  being  generally  eontrihuted 
by  female  relatives;  it  rarely  <lisplayiHl 
war  troi>hies.  The  most  imposing  article 
of  the  warrior’s  regalia  wfis  the  bonnet 
with  its  crown  of  gidden-eagle  feathers. 
Before  the  introduction  of  tlie  horse  the 
flaj)  at  the  back  rarely  extended  below 
the  waist,  but  when  the  warriors  got  to 
be  mounted  “the  si)ine,’’  with  its  ruff  of 
feathers,  was  so  lengthened  as  t(j  eciual  or 
exceed  the  height  of  the  man.  Song  ami 
cei'emony  accompanied  the  making  of  a 
war  bonnet  by  warriors  of  the  tril)e,  and 
a war  honor  was  recounted  uj)ou  each 
feather  before  it  was  placed  in  i)Ositiun. 
A bonnet  could  not  be  mad(*  without  the 
consent  of  warriors,  and  it  sto(jd  as  a 
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record  of  tribal  valor  as  well  as  a distinc-. 
tion  granted  to  a man  by  his  fellow 
tribesmen. 

The  gala  and  ceremonial  dress  of  the 
Pueblo  tribes  of  the  S.  \V.,  of  those  for- 


merly dwelling  (Ml  the  ])laius,  and  of  those 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  was  i-eplete  with 
ornamentation  which,  either  in  design  or 
material,  suggested  rites  f)r  past  exi)eri- 
ences  and  thus  kejjt  alive  beliefs  and  his- 
toric memories  among  the  people.  .Such 


YUROK  GIRL  IN  GALA  DRESS.  (gODDARd) 


wx're  the  woman’s  dri'ss  of  the  Yurok  of 
California;  the  fringe  of  the  skirt  was 
wrajiped  with  tin*  same  vegetal  materials 
as  she  used  in  her  basketry,  and  her 
apron  was  an  elaborate  network  of  tlie 
same  on  which  dejiended  stramlsof  shells 
w ith  pendants  cut  from  theatialone.  In 
the  same  connection  may  1h'  mentioned 
themannerof  dressingthe  liairof  a llojii 
maiden;  the  whorl  on  each  side  of  her 
head  symbolizes  the  tlower  of  the  si juash, 
a sacred  emblem  of  the  tribe.  The  horses 
of  warriors  were  often  painted  to  indicate 
the  dreams  or  the  war  exjieriences  of 
their  riders.  Accouterments  were  some- 
times elaborately  ornamented. 

Consult  Abbott,  Prim.  Indus.,  bS81; 
Beauchamj)  ( 1 ) in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus., 
no.  41,  1901,  (2)  ibid.,  no.  7S,  1903;  Boas 
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1 ) in  Rep.  Nat.  May.  1895,  1897,  (2)  in 
Mem.  Ain.  Muis.  Nat.  Hist.,  Antlir.  i,  pt. 

I,  1898;  Dali  in  8d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884; 
Eewkesin  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900;  Fletch- 
er in  Rubs.  Peabody  IMus. ; >Iatthe\vs  (1) 
in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Xat.  Hist.,  vi,  1903,  (2) 
in  3d  Rep.’  B.  A.  E.,  1884;  Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  ,\.  E.,  1900;  iMoorehead,  l‘relpst. 
Inipls. , 1900;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1899;  Putnam  in  Peabody  IMus.  Rep., 
Ill,  no.  2,  1882.;  Voth  in  Am.  Anthrop., 

II,  1900;  Wissler  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 

Hist.,  .will,  pt.  3, 1904.  See  Art,  Artijicial 
Head  Deforinatioii,  Hcadn'ork,  Clulhiixj, 
l)i/CK(twl  Fetdlwrirurk,  Ilairdrt'sx- 

iiig,  Lahrctx,  PnlntiiKj,  Ornamnd,  (JuHl- 
■irork,  Shell  irork,  Tattoobuj.  (a.  c.  k.  ) 

Adshusheer.  \ tribe  associated  with 
the  Euo  and  Shakori  in  North  Carolina 
in  1701.  iVlooney  { Pull.  22,  B.  A.  E.,  1894) 
says:  “ It  is  doubtful  if  they,  at  least  the 
Eno  and  Slioceoree,  wereof  Siouan  stock, 
as  they  seem  to  have  differed  in  physiijue 
and  habit  from  their  neijihhors;  but  as 
nothing  is  left  of  their  lanjiiiaj^e,  and  as 
their  alliances  were  all  with  Siouan  tribes, 
they  can  not  well  be  discriminated.” 
There  is  but  a single  mention  of  the 
Adshusheer.  Lawson  (1701)  tells  of 
“the  Shoccorie  Indians,  mixed  with  the 
Euoe  and  those  of  the  nation  of  the 
Adshusheer,  ruled  l)y  Enoe  Will,  a Sho- 
corrie,”  the  latter  residing  at  Adshusheer, 
14  m.  from  Aehonecliy,  and  ruling  as 
far  w.  as  Haw,  or  Reatkin,  r.  (Hist. 
(5rrolina,  9(3,  97,  1800).  The  village  ol 
the  3 tribes  was  called  Adshusheer, 
which  Mooney  locates  near  the  present 
town  of  Hillsboro,  Durham  co.,  N.  C. 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  subseipient 
history.  The  Adshusheer  were  probably 
absorbed  by  one  of  the  tribes  with  whicli 
they  were  associated,  (c.  t.  ) 

Adzes.  Cutting,  serapimr,  or  gouging 
implements  in  prehistoric  and  early  his- 
toric times,  made  usually  of  stone,  but 
not  infrecpiently  of  shell,  bone,  or  cop- 
j)er.  Iron  amr.Meel  are  much  used  by 


the  tribes  at  the  present  day.  The  blade 
resembles  that  of  a celb  although  often 
somewhat  curved  bychippingor  bygrind- 
ing  at  the  projier  angle  to  make  it  most 
(‘ffectual.  Some  are  grooved  for  hafting, 
after  the  manner  of  the  grooved  ax,  but 
the  groovB  do6S  not  oxtond  oyor  tho  tiat 
face  againstwhich  the  handle  is  fastened. 


The  hafting  takes  various  forms  accord- 
ing to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  blade. 
The  adz  is  primarily  a wood-working 
tool,  but  it  serves  also  for  scraping,  as  in 
the  dressing  of  skins  and  in  other  arts, 
and,  no  doubt  also  on  occasion,  tor  digging. 
The  edge  of  the  jirimitive  adz  wasjirob- 
ably  not  sharp  enough  to  make  it  effec- 
tual in  working  wood  .save  in  connection 
with  the  ])rocess  of  charring.  The  dis- 
tribution of  this  implement  was  very  gen- 
eral over  the  area  north  of  IMexico,  but  it 
probably  reached  its  highe.-^t  develop- 
ment and  sjiecialization  among  the  wood- 
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working  tribes  of  the  .x.  Pacilic  coast. 
The  scrajier  and  the  gouge  have  many 
uses  in  common  with  the  adz. 

For  various  examples  of  fbe  adz,  an- 
cient and  modern,  consult  Jteauchamp 
in  Bull.  N.  Y.  .'<tate  l\Ius.,  no.  18,  1897; 
Fowke  in  13th  Reji.  B.  A.  E..  lS9(i; 
.Muorehead,  Prehist.  linpls.,  19(K);  J\lur- 
doch  ill  9th  Rep.  B.  .A.  E.,  1892;  Nelson 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Niblack  in 
Rep.  Nat.  AIus.  1888,  1890;  Ran  in  Smith- 
son.  Cout.,  x.\ii,  187(5.  (w.  H.H.  o.  K.) 

Aegakotcheising  {Aegnkbtchelxing). — An 
Ottawa  village  in  M{chigan_in  1851.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  4i8,  1851. 

Aepjin  (Dutch  for  ‘little  ape’).  A 
Alahican  village,  known  as  .Aepjin’s 
castle,  from  the  name  of  the  resident 
chief,  situated  in  the  17th  century  at  or 
near  Bchodac,  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  5 . — 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R..  8(5,  1872. 

Aestaca.  .\  Costanoan  rancheria  con- 
nected with  Santa  Cruz  mission,  Cal.,  in 
lgl9._Ol])ez  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  A]>r.  5.  18(30. 

Afegua  (‘bird  inland’).  An  island  off 
(hew.  coast  of  Lower  California,  about 
laf.  31°,  on  which  was  once  a Cochimi 
rancheria. — A’enegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  43(5, 
H 5 ( . 

Afognak.  A Kaniagmiut  settlement 
consisting  of  3 villages  on  Afognak  id.,  s. 
of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska  (Bruce,  Alaska, 
map,  1895).  Poi>.  339  in  1880,  409  in 
1890,  307  in  1900. 

Agacay.  A former  Timuquanan  town 
on  St  .Johns  r.,  Florida,  aViout  150  in. 
from  the  mouth. — Fontaneda  (1565)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  2d  s.,  2(54,  1875. 

Agaihtikara  ( ‘ fish -eaters ’ ).  A divi- 
sion of  the  Paviotso  living  in  186(5  in  the 
vicinitv  of  AValker  r.  and  lake  and  Car- 
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sun  r.  and  lake,  Nev.  Tliey  wen-  under 
Chief  Oderie  and  munbere<l  about  1,500. 
A-gai-du-ka. — I\)well,  I’uviotso  MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  18H1. 
Aga'ih-txka'ra.— Moone.v in  Itlh  Rep.  R.  A.  P'.,  lOiil. 
IHSX).  A'-gai-ti-kut-teh.— INnvi.Ts,  Ind.'f.  \V..  Nev.. 
MS..  B.  K.,  IHTfi.  Ahgy-tecitteh. — Powers  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1S7(>,  152.  I.S77.  Ahgyweit. — Ibid. 
Ocki  Pah-tJtes. — Ciimpbell  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  IIH. 
1870.  Ocki-Pi-Utes. — Ibid.,  119,  lHti6.  Octi.  — Ibid. 
Walker  River  Pi-Mtes. — Ibid. 

Agaivanuna  ( A-r/ai-va-hu'-nn ) . .V  Pavi- 
otso  division  formerly  living  at  Summit 
lake,  \v.  Nevada. — Powell,  I’aviotso  MS., 
B.  A.  K.,  1881. 

Agamagus.  See  Moxim. 

Aganustata.  See  Oronosto/n. 

Agate.  See  ('iKiIrnloin/. 

Agawam  lish-curing  [place]  ’. — Hew- 
itt). name  of  frecpient  occurrence  in 
s.  New  England  and  on  bong  Island,  and 
by  which  was  designated  at  least  3 Indian 
t illages  or  tribes  in  Massacluisetts. 

The  most  important  was  at  Ipswich, 
Essex  CO.,  iMass.  The  site  was  sold  by  tlie 
chief  in  1638.  Its  jurisdiction  included  the 
land  on  Newbury  r.,  and  the  tribe  was  a 
part  of  the  Pennacook  confederacy.  It 
was  almo.st  extinct  in  1658,  but  as  late  as 
1726  there  were  still  3 families  living  near 
Wigwam  hill. 

The  second  tribe  or  band  of  that  name 
had  its  chief  town  on  bong  hill,  near 
Springfield,  Hanifxlenco.,  Ma.ss.  Spring- 
field  was  sold  in  1635  and  the  Indian  town 
was  in  existence  in  1675.  This  tribe  was 
commonly  classed  with  the  Pacomtuc. 

The  third  was  about  Wareham,  Ply- 
fnouth  CO.,  )Mass.,the  site  of  which  was 
sold  in  1655.  It  was  jirobably  subject  to 
the  Wampanoag,  but  joined  in  the  plot 
against  the  English  in  1621.  (.i.  m. ) 

Agawaam.— Record.s  (1672)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  2fl  s.,  iv.  86, 1816.  Agawam.  — Pynohoii  (1663) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  .\m.  308.  1.881.  Agawom.— 
Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  n,  174,  repr.  1819.  Aga- 
womes. — Gookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  s.,  I.  119,  1806.  Aggawam. — Smith  (1616),  ibid.. 
3d  s.,  VI,  97,  1,837.  Aggawom. — Smith  (1629),  Vir- 
ginia, II.  177,  rcpr.  1819.  Agissawamg. — .Jonnson 
(16.54)  in  Mas,s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  .s.,  ir,  66,  1814. 
Agowaun. — Williams  (1638),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  vi,  248, 
1863.  Agowaywam. — Mount  (1622),  ibid..  1st  s., 
vin,  262,  1.802.  Aguwom. — Cnderhill  (1638),  ibid., 
3d  s.,  VI,  1,  1837.  Angawom. — New  Eng.  Mem. 
((noted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Wars.  9.5,  note,  182.5.  An- 
goum.— Mourt  (1622)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  s.,  IX,  37.  1822.  Anguum. — Ibid.  Augawam, — 
Doe  in  Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  ii,  235,  rcpr.  1819. 
Augawoam.— Smith  (1631)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
3d  s..  Ill,  22,  18,33.  Augoam. — Smith  (1616),  ibid., 
VI,  97,  1837.  Augoan.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  ii. 
193,  rc[)r.  1819.  Auguan. — Smith  (1631)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  3d  s..  in.  37.  l,s.33. 

Agawano  ( A-ijn'-ira-no).  A iireliistoric 
jmelilo  of  the  Namlie,  situated  in  the 
mountains  aliout  7 m.  u.  of  the  Rio 
(irande,  on  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  lat.  .36°,  New 
Mexico. — Handelieriu  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  84,  18!)2. 

A-ga  Uo-no. — Bandolier,  op.  cit. 

Agawesh.  A .Mod(5c  settlement  and 
camping  place  on  bower  Klamath  lake, 
N.  Cab,  and  on  Hot  cr.  The  name  is 
primarily  that  of  bower  Klamatli  lake, 
and  the  people  of  the  settlement  were 
called  Agaweshkni.  (b.  k. ) 


Agawesh. — Gatschet  iiiConi.  N.  Ethnol.,  ii,  |>i. 

I,  .xxxii.1890.  Agaweshkni. — Ibid.,  19  ( ‘ people  of 
.\g(iwesh').  Agaweshni. — Ibid.  Aka-ush. — Ibid.. 
16.  Aka-uskni, — Ibid.,  19.  Hot  creek  Indians. — 
Meacbam,  Wigwam  ami  Warpath.  .577,  1875.  Ok- 
kowish.— Steele  in  Ind.  A/T.  Rep.,  121.  1864  (said 
erroneously  to  be  the  .Modoc  name  for  them- 
selves) . 

Agdluitsok.  An  Eskimo  village  and 
Danish  p(.ist  in  s.  w.  (ireenland,  lat.  60° 
3C. — MeddelelseromCn'inland,  .xvi,  map, 
1896. 

liohtenau.— Koldewev.  German  .Vret.  Kxped.. 
182,  1874. 

Agency  System.  Indian  affairs  are  con- 
ducted under  the  administrative  bureau 
in  Washington  by  local  Indian  agents. 
This  agency  system  was  gradually  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  various  exigencies  arm- 
ing from  the  rapid  dis])lacement of  Indian 
tribes  by  white  settlers. 

//ps/or/y.  — During  the  colonial  period 
the  spread  of  trade  brought  a large  num- 
ber of  tribes  in  contact  with  the  Erench 
and  the  English,  and  (‘ach  nation  strove 
to  make  allies  among  the  natives.  Their 
rivalry  led  to  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
and  its  effects  were  felt  as  late  as  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century.  When  the  Rev- 
olution began  the  attitude  of  the  Indians 
became  a matter  of  importance,  and  plans 
were  speedily  devised  to  secure  their 
friendship  for  the  colonists  and  to  thwart 
English  influence.  One  of  the  means 
employed  was  the  apiiointment  of 
agents  to  reside  among  the  tribes  liv- 
ing near  the  settlements.  These  men 
were  charged  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Indians  and  through  the  mainte- 
nance of  trade  to  secure  their  good  will 
toward  the  colonists.  As  the  war  went 
on  the  western  trading  posts  of  the  Brit- 
ish became  military  camps,  which  drew 
the  colonial  troops  into  a hitherto  un- 
known country.  CoMditions  arose  which 
necessitated  new  methods  for  the  control 
of  Indians,  and  in  17(86  Congress,  to 
which  the  Articles  of  Confederation  gave 
exclusive  right  and  power  to  manage 
Indian  affairs,  established  two  districts — 
a northern  district,  to  include  all  tribes 
N.  of  Ohio  r.  and  w.  of  Hudson  r.,  and  a 
southern  district,  to  include  all  tribes  s. 
of  Ohio  r.  .\  bonded  superintendent 
was  placed  over  each,  and  power  was 
given  to  him  to  appoint  two  bonded  de|)n- 
ties.  Every  tribe  within  the.«e  districts 
laid  claim  to  a definite  tract  as  its  owti 
territory,  and  these  tribal  districts  came 
to  be  recognized  as  tribal  lands.  The 
old  trading  posts  became  in  time  indus- 
trial centers,  and  tbe  Indians  wen* 
called  on  to  cede  the  adjoining  lands. 
The  right  of  way  from  one  post  to  an- 
other was  next  acipiired.  .\s  settlers 
advanced  mort'  land  was  secured,  and  ,«o 
rapidly  were  the  tribes  con.«trained  to 
move  westward  that  it  became  necessary 
to  recast  the  districts  established  in  1786. 
The  plan  of  districting  the  country  under 
bonded  officers  was  continued,  but  on  a 
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lunv  liiihiis— tliilt  i>[  tril)al  hnldingp,  or,  as 
lliey  came  to  be  calle<l.  reservations, 
wliich  were  jirouped  fjeographically  into 
snperintendencies,  each  presided  over  by 
a bonded  superintendent,  who  was  di- 
rectly responsible  to  thi>  ('onmiissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington.  Tlie 
reservations  were  in  <diarge  of  l)onded 
agents,  who  reported  to  tl>e  district  sn- 
perintendents.  This  plan  continued  in 
force  until  about  the  miildle  of  the  Ibtb 
century,  when  the  ollice  of  superintend- 
ent was  abolished  and  agents  became 
directly  respousihli'  to  I 1k‘  ( 'ommissioiH'r. 
I'or  more'  than  HO  years  the  otlice  of  agent 
had  been  almost  (‘xclusively  filled  l>y  ci- 
vilians. The  powersof  theagents  hatl  c‘x- 
panded  until  both  life  and  piV))H‘rty  were 
subject  to  their  dictum.  Wliile  many 
men  filled  the  difficult  position  with 
honor  and  labored  unsellisldy  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians,  others  abused 
their  trust  ami  brought  discredit  upon  the 
service.  President  Grant,  in  1868-09, 
sought  to  remedy  this  evil  by  tbe  appoint- 
ment of  army  officers  as  Indian  agents, 
but  Congress,  in  1870,  prohibited  “the 
employment  of  army  officers  in  any  civil 
capacity.”  The  President  then  appealed 
to  the  religious  denominations  to  suggest 
candidates  for  Indian  agencies,  and  to 
facilitate  this  arrangement  the  reserva- 
tions were  apportioned  among  the  vari- 
ous denominations.  The  plan  led  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  service  through  the 
concentration  of  the  attention  of  religious 
bodies  upon  particular  tribes,  thus  awak- 
ening an  intelligent  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. About  tills  time  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  visit  and  re]iort  on  the 
various  tribes,  and  in  this  way  many 
facts  and  conditions  hitherto  unknown 
were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Government  authorities  and  the  public. 
As  a result  new  forces  were  evoked  in 
behalf  of  the  natives.  Industrial  schools 
were  multiplied  both  on  and  off  the  res- 
ervations; Indians  became  agency  em- 
])loyees;  lands  were  allotted  in  severalty; 
ami  through  citizenship  legal  rights  were 
secur«‘d.  These  radical  changes,  brought 
about  within  the  two  decades  following 
1878,  led  u]>  to  the  act  of  Mar.  8,  1898, 
which  permits  the  abolishment  of  agen- 
cies, where  conditions  an'  suitabh',  giv- 
ing to  the  bonded  superinti'mU'iit  of  the 
reservation  school  tlu'  power  to  act  as 
agent  in  the  transaction  of  business  be- 
tween the  l^nitetl  States  Government  and 
the  tribe. 

(Jrparlincnt . — The  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  in  1789  brought 
about  ebanges  in  the  administration  of 
Indian  affairs  at  Washington.  On  the 
organization  of  tlu'  War  I )(>i>artment  the 
management  of  the  Indians  ]>assed  from 
a standing  committee  of  Congress  to  the 


Si'cretarv  of  War.  I>y  the  act  of  Mar.  ), 
1798,  the  I’resident  was  authorized  to 
appoint  “temporary  agents  to  reside 
among  the  Indians.”  TheactofApr.  16, 
1818,  inaugurated  the  jiresi'iit  policy:  tin' 
Presiilent  nominates  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proves the  ap]iointment  of  all  Indian 
agents.  The  otlice  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioner was  created  by  tlie  act  of  Congress 
of  July  9,  1882,  and  by  an  act  of  June  30, 
1884,  the  otlice  of  fndian  Affairs  was 
created.  On  the  institution  of  the  De- 
partmeJit  of  the  Interior,  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  Mar.  8,  1849,  the  office 
of  Indian  .Ufa irs  was  transferred  from  the 
War  Department  to  tlu'  Interior  Depart- 
ment, where  it  still  remains. 

Congress  established  the  office  of  in- 
spector by  the  act  of  Feb.  14,  1878. 
There  are  5 inspectors,  maninated  by  the 
President  and  contirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Tliey  hold  their  otlice  for  4 years  and 
rej)ort  directly  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  They  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  visiting  and  reporting  on  agen- 
cies, and  have  power  to  suspend  an  agent 
or  employee  and  to  enforce  laws  with  the 
aid  of  tlie  Cnited  States  district  attor- 
ney. Tlie  salary  is  $2,600,  with  neces- 
sary traveling  exjienses.  In  1879  Con- 
gress provided  for  sju'cial  agents.  These 
are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Their  'duties  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  insiiectors,  but  they  may  be 
reipiired  to  take  charge  of  agencies,  and 
are  liomled  sulficiently  for  that  purpose. 
They  report  direct  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs.  The  salary  is  $2,000. 
Sjiecial  agents  are  ali^o  detailed  by  the 
Indian  Bureau  to  investigate  special  mat- 
ters or  to  transact  sjiecial  business.  Sjie- 
cial allotting  agents,  whose  duties  are  to 
allot,  on  sjieciiied  reservations,  the  land 
in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  are  a jij minted 
by  the  President.  The  insjiectors  and 
sjiecial  agents  are  the  intermediaries 
between  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton and  its  field  organization. 

Fieb!  or(/'V>izaiioii. — The  Indian  agent 
holds  his  office  for  4 years  or  until  his 
successor  is  ajijioimed  and  (jualified.  lie 
must  give  a bond  with  not  If'wer  than  two 
sureties,  and  the  several  sums  in  which 
Ihesureties  justify  must  aggregate  at  least 
double  the  jienalty  of  the  bond.  If  re- 
(|nired,an  agent  shall  jierform  thedutiesol 
two  agencies  for  one  salary,  and  he  shall 
not  dejiart  from  tlu'  limits  of  his  agency 
without  jiermission  (seeC.  S.  Stat.  B., 
XXII,  87;  will,  147;  iv,  786).  Cessions 
of  lands  by  the  tribes  to  the  Cnited  States 
were  always  made  for  a consideration,  to 
1h‘  jiaid  to  the  Indians  in  money  or  mer- 
chandise. Most  of  these  jiayments  ex- 
tended over  a series  of  years,  and  the 
bursing  of  them  devolved  on  the  agent, 
lie wasalso charged  with  the  jiresi'rvation 
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of  (jrder  on  the  reservation,  tlie  removal 
from  the  Indian  eountry  of  all  persons 
found  therein  contrary  to  law,  the  over- 
sight of  employees,  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  in  the  matter  of 
trade,  the  su[)pression  of  tlie  trallie  in  in- 
toxicating li(piors,  the  investigation  of 
depredation  claims,  the  protection  of 
the  Indians  on  their  land  held  in  sever- 
alty, the  care  of  all  tiovernment  i>rop- 
erty,  the  care  of  agency  stock,  the  proper 
receipt  and  distribution  of  all  sui)plies 
received,  the  (lisl)ursement  of  money  re- 
ceived, and  the  supervisif)ii  of  schools 
(see  r.  y.  8tat.  L.,  iv,  564,  732,  736, 
738;  X,  701;  xi,  80,  160;  xii,  427;  xiii, 
20;  XVIII,  440;  xix,  244,  203;  xxiii,  04). 
In  addition  to  the  correspondence  and 
other  cleriiial  work  incident  to  the  cur- 
rent business  of  his  ottice,  each  agent  is 
reipiired  to  keep  a book  of  itemized 
expenditures  of  every  kind,  with  a record 
of  all  contracts,  together  with  receipts  of 
money  from  all  sources,  of  which  a true 
transcript  is  to  be  forwarded  (luarterly  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  (see 
U.  S.  Stat.  h.,  XVIII,  451).  Tlie  salaries 
of  Indian  agents  range  from  ^'1,000  to 
$3,000  per  annum.  The  employees  un- 
der the  agent  are  clerks,  interpreters, 
police,  farmers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
millers,  butchers,  teamsters,  herders,  la- 
borers, watchmen,  engineers,  and  physi- 
cians, besides  the  school  employees.  A 
large  iiroportion  of  these  employees  are 
provided  in  accordance  with  treaty  stipu- 
lations. The  salaries  range  fron C$200  to 
$1,200  per  annum. 

Inter jtretevK — This  class  of  employees 
stood  between  the  Indian  and  tlie  wliite 
race,  between  the  tribe  and  theGovern- 
ment,  and  have  exercised  a far-reachi  ng  in- 
fhienceon  Indianaffairs.  Tlietranslations 
of  these  men  were  thesole  means  by  which 
the  two  races  understood  or  misunder- 
stood each  other.  Until  recently  most 
interpreters  picked  up  colloiiuial  English 
from  trappers,  traders,  and  other  adven- 
turers in  the  Indian  country.  They  were 
generally  mixed-hloods  whose  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  the  culture  of  both  the 
whiteand  the  Indian raceswasnecessarily 
limited.  It  was  impossible  for  them,  with 
the  best  intentions,  to  render  the  dignified 
and  thoughtful  speech  of  the  Indian  into 
adequate  English,  and  thus  they  gravely- 
prejudiced  the  reputation  of  the  nativi‘’s 
mental  capacity.  The  agency  inti'rpre- 
ter  received  his  salary  from  the  Gov'- 
ernment  through  the  agent,  and,  as  was 
natural,  he  generally  strove  to  make  him- 
self acceptable  to  that  oHicer.  His  posi- 
tion was  a responsible  and  trying  one, 
since  questions  freciuently  arose  between 
the  Indians  and  the  agent  which  de- 
manded courage,  prudence,  and  unswerv- 
ing honesty  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter. 


who  was  the  mouthpiece  of  both  n rties. 
Of  late  years  thes[)readof  English  ..mong 
the  younger  people  through  the  medium 
of  the  schools,  while  it  has  not  done 
away  with  the  ollicial  interpreter,  has 
lessened  his  difficulties  and,  at  the  same 
time,  diminished  the  power  he  once  held. 

Indian  police. — This  force  was  author- 
ized by  act  of  Congress  of  May  27,  1878. 
Its  duties  are  to  preserve  order  on  tlie  res- 
ervation, to  prevent  illegal  liipior  traffic 
and  arrest  offenders  in  this  matter,  to  act 
as  guards  when  rations  are  issued  and  an- 
nuities jiaid,  to  take  charge  of  and  ])ro- 
tect  at  all  times  Government  property,  to 
restore  lost  or  stolen  property  to  its  right- 
ful owners,  to  drive  out  timber  thieves 
and  other  trespassers,  to  return  truant 
pupils  to  school,  and  to  make  arrests  for 
disorderly  comluct  and  other  offenses. 
Such  a force  is  organized  at  all  the  agen- 
cies, and  the  faithfulness  of  the  Indian 
police  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  is 
well  attested.  The  jiay  is  from  $10  to  $15 
a month,  usually  also  with  a small  house 
and  extra  rations. 

Annnitie.'<. — Although  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  over  all  territories  of  the 
United  States  is  vested  in  the  Govern- 
ment, still  the  Indians’  “right  of  occu- 
pancy” has  always  been  recognized. 
The  indemnity  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Indians  when  the.«e  made 
<‘Ossions  of  land  was  intended  to  extin- 
guish this  right.  These  payments  were 
made  in  money  or  merchandise,  or  both. 
The  entire  amount  to  be  paiil  to  a tribe 
was  placed  to  its  credit  in  the  United 
States  Treasury.  In  some  instances  only 
the  interest  on  this  sum  was  jiaid  an- 
nually to  the  tribe;  in  other  cases  the 
})rincipal  was  extinguished  by  a stated 
annual  payment.  These  annuities  (an- 
nual ])ayments  under  treaty  obligations) 
had  to  1)0  voted  each  yc*ar  by  Congress 
and  were  distinct  from  the  sums  ajipro- 
priated  as  special  gratuities  to  be  used  for 
cases  of  jieeiiliar  need.  During  the  early 
|)art  of  the  19th  century  cash  annuities 
were  handed  over  by  the  agents  to  the 
chief,  who  receijited  for  the  money  and 
distributed  it  among  the  tribe,  but  for  the 
last  fifty  years  or  more  an  enrolment  of 
the  tribe  has  been  made  by  the  agent 
prior  to  each  paynumt,  and  the  money 
has  been  diviileil  pro  rata  and  receijited 
for  individually. 

\ large  jiroportion  of  the  jiayments 
made  to  Indians  was  originally  in  mer- 
chandise. This  mode  of  ])ayment  was 
abu.sed,  and  inured  to  the  a<lvantage  of 
white  manufacturers  and  traders,  but  was 
injurious  to  the  tribe,  as  it  tended  to  kill 
all  native  industries  and  helped  toward 
the  general  ilemoralization  of  the  Indian. 
Payments  in  goods  are  now  made  only  in 
cases  where  an  isolated  situation  or  other 
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r(Hi(litions  make  this  method  suited  to 
the  interests  of  tlie  Indians. 

AVdenes.— These  were  a part  of  the  mer- 
ehandise  payments.  They  were  at  lirst 
nrp;ed  ni)on  tlu>  tril)es  in  <n-der  to  keei> 
them  eonlined  within  the  reservations 
instead  of  wandering  in  the  pui'snit  of 
jjame.  After  the  destrnetion  of  the  laif- 
falo  herds  tlie  l)eef  ration  liecame  a neces- 
sity to  tlie  Plains  Indians  until  they  were 
aide  to  raise  their  own  stock.  F.xcept  in 
a few  instances,  wlnwe  treaties  still  re- 
(piire  this  method  of  payment,  rations 
are  not  now  issued  nnli'ss  •^reat  |)overty 
or  some  disaster  mak(>s  it  necessary. 

.\  movement  is  now  on  foot  for  the 
division  of  all  tribal  money  held  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  an  arranjrement 
that  would  do  away  with  many  disad- 
vantages that  are  connected  with  j)ay- 
ments  in  annnities  and  ratiojis. 

See  ( lorerntiunitdl  Policji,  llest'rnitiuiix, 
'rrealiex.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Aggavacaamanc  ( ‘arroyo  of  the 
gulls’  (?)).  A rancheria,  probably  Co- 
chimi,  connected  with  Pnrfsima  (Cade- 
gomo)  mission,  w.  Lower  California,  in 
the  18th  centnrv. — Hoc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
s.,  v,  189,  1857.  ■ 

A.ggey.  Mentioned  by  Onate  ( Do(!. 
Incdl.,  XVI,  113,  1871)  as  a pueblo  of  New 
Mexit'o  in  1598.  Doubtless  situated  in 
the  Salinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  k.  of 
the  Kio  Grande,  and  in  all  ])robability 
occ-npied  at  that  time  by  the  Tigna  or  the 
Piros. 

Agiukchuk.  A Kaialigamint  village 
o])posite  the  s.  shore  of  Nelson  id.,  Alas- 
ka; pop.  35  in  1880,  81  in  1890. 

Agiukchugumut. — Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
ma]).  1899.  Ighiakchaghamiut. — 11th  Cen.sus, 
Alaska,  110,  1893. 

Agivavik.  A Nnshagagmint  village  on 
Nnshagak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  52  in  1880, 
30  in  1890. 

Agivarik. — Post  route  map,  190;l.  Agivavik. — 
PetrofT.  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884. 

Aglemiut.  An  Eskimo  tribe  inhabit- 
ing the  X.  w.  coast  of  Alaska  from  the 
month  of  Nnshagak  r.  s.  w.  to  the  valley 
of  the  Ugashik,  extending  e.  to  the  high- 
lainlsfDall  in  Cont.  N.  .V.  Ethnol.,  i,  19, 
1877).  They  mmdtered  only  707  in  1890. 
Thev  dwell  on  the  coast,  Imnting  the 
walrus  ttnd  occasionally  putting  out  to 
■sea  in  pnrstiit  of  whtiles.  .\lthongh 
Christians,  they  retain  tludr  nativt'  be- 
liefs and  customs,  resembling  their  neigh- 
bors in  dre.ss,  e.xce])t  that  they  use  rein- 
deer skins  for  winter  garments.  They 
carve  ivory  as  skilfully  as  the  northern 
tribes.  Subdivisions  an> the  Kiatagmint, 
Cgagogmint,  and  Cgashigmint.  The  vil- 
lage's are'  Igagik,  Ikak,  Kingiak,  Pang- 
wik,  Cgashik,  anel  Cnangashik. 
Achkeigmjuten.  — lIolmlK'rg,  Ethnol.  Ski/.z.,  1,  ISiSii 
(niipliesl  to  .\Kle'»nnl  nml  Kiuiieeiimint  hy  the 
people  of  Norton  s<l.)  Aglahmutes.— Elliott. 
Coml  AIT.  in  Alaska.  J9,  1871.  Aglaxtana.  — Doro.s- 
chin  in  RadlolT,  Worlerh.  d.  Kinai-Spr.,  29,  1874 


(Knaiakhotana  name).  Aglegmguten.— llolm- 
herg,  Ethnol.  Skizz..  4,  18.?5.  Aglegmiut.— Wor 
man  (pioted  hy  Pall  in  font.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  19. 
1877.  Aglerniit.— KadlofT,  Wdrterb.  d.  Kinai-Spr., 
29,  1874.  Agolegmiut. — Turner  quoted  hy  pall, 
oj).  eit.,  19.  Agolegmutes. — Latham  il845i  in  .L 
Ethnol.  Soe.  Loud.,  i.  183.  1848.  Agolemiiten. — 
Wrangell.  Ethnog.  Naehr..  121,  1839.  Agool- 
mutes.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aft.  in  .Vlaska.  29,  1874. 
Aguljmjuten.  — Holmherg,  Ethnol.  Skizz.,  5,  18,1,0. 
Agulmiiten.— Wrangell , Ethnog.  Naehr.,  122.  1839. 
Dog-drivers. — Petroit.  10th  Cen.sns  .Alaska,  ltl4. 
1,884.  Oglemut. — Pall,  op.  eit.,  19.  Oglemutes. — 
Pall  in  Proe.  A.  A.  .\.  S.,  207,  18(!9.  O'gulmut. — 
Pall  in  ('out.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  19.  1877.  Sewer- 
nowskije. — RaillolT.  Wdrterh.  d.  Kinai-Sl>r..  29, 
1874(‘northerner’;  Knssian  name) . Svernolftsi. — 
Pall  in  Cont.N..\.  Ethnol.,  i.  19,1877.  Tchouktchi 
americani, — Balhi  (jiioted  hy  J)all.  ihid.  Tindi 
suxtana. — Pawydof  (|iioti>d  hy  RadlofT,  Wilrterh. 
il.  Kinai-Spr.,  29,  1874  (Kinai  Tiame).  Tuntu  sux- 
tana.— porosehin  ipioted,  ihid.  Tyndysiukhtana. — 
PetrofT,  Alaska.  104.  1884. 

Aglutok.  -\n  Eskimo  settlement  in 
s.  w,  Greenlanel.  Kniiis  feetind  there  are 
snppost'el  to  be  those  of  former  Neirse  set- 
tlers.— Crantz,  Hist,  tlreeidanel,  i,  18, 
1767. 

Agomekelenanak.  An  Eskimo  village 
in  tlie  Knskokwim  district,  Alaska.  Pop. 
15  in  1890. 

Ahgomekhelanaghamiut. — 11th  Census,  Alaska, 
104,  1893. 

Agomiut  ( ‘people  of  the  weather  side’ ). 
A tribe  of  Eskimo  inhabiting  a region  of 
N.  Baffin  land  bordering  on  Lancaster 
sd.,  consisting  of  two  snbtribes — the 
Tnnnnirnsirmint  in  tlu'  w.,  about  Admi- 
ralty inlet,  and  the  Tnnnnirmint  in  the 
E.,  about  Eclipse  sd.  They  hunt  the 
narwhal  and  the  white  whale  in  Eclipse 
sd.,  and  in  search  of  seals  sometimes 
cross  the  ice  on  sledges  to  North  Devon, 
there  coming  in  contact  with  the  natives 
of  Ellesmere  land. 

Agreements.  See  (iorern)ne)ttal  Policy, 
Keservatioox,  Trealiex. 

Agriculture.  ,\n  ojiinion  long  prevailed 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the  In- 
dians N.  of  Mexico  were,  jirevions  to  and 
at  the  time  Europeans  began  to  .settle 
that  part  of  the  continent,  virtually 
nomads,  having  no  fixed  abodes,  and 
hence  practising  agriculture  to  a very 
limited  extent.  Why  this  opinion  has 
been  entertained  by  the  masses,  who 
have  learned  it  from  tales  and  traditions 
of  Indian  life  and  warfare  as  they  have 
been  since  the  establishment  of  European 
colonies,  can  be  readily  understood,  but 
why  writers  who  have  had  access  to  the 
older  records  should  thus  speak  of  them 
is  not  easily  exitlained,  when  these  rec- 
ords, speaking  of  the  temjH'rate  regions, 
almost  without  exception  notice  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  were  generally  found, 
from  the  bordt'r  of  the  western  plains  to 
the  .Vtlantic,  dwelling  in  settled  villages 
and  cultivating  the  soil.  De  Soto  found  all 
the  tribes  that  lie  visited,  from  the  Florida 
peninsula  to  the  western  ]iart  of  .\rkan- 
sas,  cultivating  maize  and  various  other 
food  ])lants.  The  I'arly  voyagers  found 
the  same  thing  true  along  the  Atlantic 
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from  Floridii  to  Maspachnsetts.  (.'apt. 
John  Smith  and  Ids  Jamostowii  oolony, 
indeed  all  the  early  colonies,  depended 
at  first  very  lar<rely  for  suhsistcaice  on  tlie 
products  of  Indian  cnitivation.  Jainpies 
Cartier,  the  first  I'inropean  who  ascended 
tlie  St  Lawrence,  found  the  Indians  of 
IIocheIay:a  (Montreal  id.)  cultivatiiifi  the 
soil.  “They  have,”  lu'  remarks,  “jiood 
and  larfje  fields  of  corn.”  CIhami)lain 
and  other  early  French  explorers  testify 
to  the  large  reliance  of  the  Iro(|Uois  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  subsistence. 
La  Salle  and  his  companions  ohservt'd 
the  Indians  of  Illinois,  ami  thence  south- 
ward along  the  Mississi|)|»i,  cultivating 
ami  to  a large  extent  subsisting  on  maize. 

Sagard,  an  eyewitness  of  what  he  re- 
ports, says,  in  speaking  of  the  agricultim* 
of  the  hiurons  in  l()23-2(),  that  they  dug 
a round  place  at  every  2 feet  or  less,  where 
they  planted  in  the  month  of  .May  in  each 
hole  nine  or  ten  grains  of  corn  which 
they  had  previously  selected,  culled,  and 
soaked  for  several  days  in  water.  .\nd 
every  year  they  thus  iilanted  their  corn 
in  the  same  places  and  spots,  which  they 
renovated  with  their  small  wooden  shov- 
ets.  He  indicates  the  height  of  the  corn 
by  the  statement  that  he  lost  his  way 
(juicker  in  these  fields  than  in  the  ])rairies 
or  forests  (Hist,  du  Canada,  i,  265-2(iH, 
1(133,  repr.  IK(Kl). 

Indian  corn,  the  great  American  cereal, 
“was  found  in  cultivation  from  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Chile  to  the  oOth  parallel 
of  N.  latitude”  ( Rrinton,  Mythsof  theNew 
World,  22,  18(i<S).  “All  the  nations  who 
iidiahit  from  the  sea  as  far  as  the  Illinois, 
and  even  farther,  carefully  cultivate  the 
maize  corn,  which  they  make  their  ju'in- 
ci])al  subsistence”  (Du  IVatz,  Hist.  La., 
II,  23t),  17(13).  “The  whole  of  the  tribes 
situated  in  the  Mississipjii  valley,  in 
Ohio,  and  the  lakes  reaching  on  both 
sides  of  the  .\lleghenies,  (piite  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  ]>arts  of  New  England, 
cultivated  Indian  corn.  It  was  the  staple 
product”  (Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  (SO, 
1851). 

The  great  length  of  the  period  [)revions 
to  the  discovery  during  which  maize  had 
lieen  in  cultivation  is  proved  by  its  differ- 
entiation into  varieties,  of  wfuch  there 
were  four  in  Virginia;  by  the  fact  that 
charred  corn  and  impressions  of  corn  on 
burnt  clay  have  been  found  in  the  mounds 
and  in  the  ruins  of  prehistoric  jiueblos  in 
the  S.  W.;  by  the  Delaware  tradition  (see 
IFufm/i  Ohim)\  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
builders  of  the  oldest  mounds  mnsi  have 
been  tillers  of  the  soil. 

Some  idea  of  the  e.vtent  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  maize  by  some  of  the  tribes  may 
be  gained  from  the  following  estimates: 
The  amount  of  corn  (jirobably  in  the  ear) 
of  the  Iroquois  destroyed  by  Denonville 


in  1(187  was  estimated  a(  I ,h()(),00b  bushels 
(Charlevoix,  Hist.  Nouv.  I’r.,ii,355,  174-1; 
also  Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  i,  238,  LS4!)).  Ac- 
cording to  Tonti,  who  accomjtanie<l  the 
expedition,  they  were  engaged  seven  days 
in  cutting  up  the  corn  of  4 villages.  Cen. 
Sullivan,  in  his  expedition  into  the  Iro- 
(piois  country,  destroyed  1(10,000  bushels 
of  corn  and  cut  down  the  Indian  orchards; 
in  one  orchard  alone  1,500  ai>ple  trees 
were  destroyed  (Hist.  N.  V.  During  the 
Ki'volutionary  War,  ii,  334,  1879).  Cen. 
Wayne,  writing  from  Crand  (ilaize  in 
1794,  says:  “The  margins  of  the.se  beauti- 
ful rivers — the  .Miami  of  the  Lake  and  tlu' 
,\u  Claize — appear  like  one  continuous 
village  fora  number  of  miles,  both  abovi* 
and  bi'low  this  j»lace;  nor  have  1 ever 
before  beheld  such  immense  fields  of 


PUEBLO  CORN  PLANTING 


corn  in  any  part  of  America  from  Canada 
to  Florida”  (5Ianvpennv,  Ind.  Wards, 
84,  J(S,80). 

If  we  are  indebted  to  the  Indians  f<.)r 
maize,  without  which  the  peopling  of 
America  would  jirobably  have  been  de- 
layed for  a century,  it  is  also  from  them 
that  the  whites  learne<l  the  methods  of 
planting,  storing,  ami  using  it.  The  ordi- 
nary corncribs,  set  on  posts,  an>  copies 
of  thosi'  in  use  among  th(‘  Imlians,  whiidi 
Lawson  describetl  in  1701  ( Hist.  Car.,. 35, 
repr.  1.8(10). 

Beans,  sipiashes,  pumpkins,  sweet  ])Ota- 
toes,  tobacco,  gourd.s,  and  tlu'  sunflower 
wer(“  also  cultivated  to  some  extent,  espe- 
cially in  whatare  now  tbe  .soutlu-rn  states. 
According  to  Beverly  (Hist.  Va.,  12.5-12.8, 
1722),  the  Indians  had  two  vari(‘ties  of 
sweet  potatoes.  Manpiette,  speaking  <U' 
the  Illinois  Indians,  says  that  in  addi- 
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lion  to  maizo,  “they  als<»  sow  l)eaiis  ami 
melons,  which  are  excellent,  especially 
those  with  a red  seed.  Their  squashes 
are  not  of  the  best;  they  dry  them  in 
the  sun  to  eat  in  tlu‘  winter  and  spring” 

( Voy.  and  Discov.,  in  French,  Hist.  C’oll. 
La.,  IV,  lid,  1S52). 

The  fore^oin^  applies  chiefly  to  the 
refiion  e.  of  tlie  Rocky  mts.,  but  the 
native  jiopnlation  of  the  section  now  em- 
braced in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  not 
only  cultivated  the  soil,  but  relied  on 
a^'ficulture  to  a larj^i*  extent  for  subsist- 
ence. No  corn  was  raised  or  ajiriculturc 
practise<l  anywhere  on  the  Pacilit;  slope 

of  the  lower  Rio  Colorado,  but  freejuent 
mention  is  made  by  the  chroniclers  of 
Coronado’s  ex])edition  to  New  IMexico  of 
the^eneral  cultivation  of  maize  by  the  In- 
dians of  that  section,  and  also  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Relacion  del  Suceso  (Winship  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  575,  1896)  that  those  who 
lived  near  tiie  Rio  Grande  rai.sed  cotton, 
but  the  others  did  not.  The  writer, 
speaking  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  adds: 
“There  is  much  corn  here.’’ 

‘ ‘ From  the  earliest  information  we  have 
of  these  nations  [the  Pueblo  Indians] 
they  are  known  to  have  been  tillers  of 
the  soil,  and  though  the  implements 
used  and  their  methods  of  cultivation 
were  both  simple  and  primitive,  cotton, 
corn,  wheat  [after  its  introduction], 
beans,  with  many  varieties  of  fruits  were 
raised  in  abundance”  (Bancroft,  Nat. 
Rac.,  I,  588,  1882).  Chile  and  onions  an> 
extensively  cultivated  liy  the  Pueblo 
tribes,  as  also  are  grapes  and  }>eaches,  but 
these  latter,  like  wheat,  were  introdiu-ed 
by  the  Spaniards. 

The  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona had  learned  the  art  of  irrigating 
their  fields  before  the  appearance  of  the 
white  man  on  the  continent.  This  is 
shown  not  only  by  tlie  statements  of  early 
explorers,  but  by  the  still  existing  re- 
mains of  their  ditches.  “In  the  valleys 
of  the  Salado  and  Gila,  in  s.  Arizona, 
however,  casual  observation  is  suflicient 
to  demonstrati'  that  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants engaged  in  agriculture  by  artificial 
irrigation  to  a vast  extent.  . . . .ludg- 

ing  from  the  remains  of  extensive  ancient 
works  of  irrigation,  many  of  winch  may 
still  be  seen  passing  through  tracts  culti- 
vated to-day'  as  well  as  across  densely 
wooded  stretches  considerably  beyond 
the  present  noniirigated  area,  it  is  safe 
tosay  that  till'  ))riucipal  caualsconstrncted 
and  u.'jed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  Salado  Valiev  controlled  the  irriga- 
tion of  at  least  250,000  acres”  (Hodge 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  .Inly,  1898).  Remains 
of  ancient  irrigating  ditches  and  canals 
are  also  found  el.sewhere  in  these  terri- 
tories. 


The  sunflower  was  cultivated  to  a limi- 
ted extent  both  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Atlantic  slope  and  those  of  the  Pueblo 
ri'gion  for  its  seeds,  which  were  eaten 
after  being  jiarched  and  ground  into 
meal  between  two  stones.  The  limits  of 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery  has  not  yet  lieen  well  de- 
fined. That  it  was  cultivated  to  some 
extent  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  known; 
it  was  used  aboriginally  all  over  Cali- 
fornia, and  indeed  a jdant  called  tobacco 
by  the  natives  was  cultivated  as  far  x.  as 
Yakutat  bay,  .\laska. 

.Mthough  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
Indians  did  not  u.<e  fertilizei’s,  there  is 
evidence  that  they  did.  The  I’lymouth 
colonists  were  told  by  the  Indians  to  add 
fish  to  the  old  grounds  (Bradford,  Hist. 
PIvm.  Plant.,  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  4th 
s.,'iii,  100,  18,56).  It  is  also  stated  that  the 
Iroijuois  manureil  their  land.  Lescarbot 
says  the  Armouchicpiois,  X'irginia  Indians, 
and  others  “enrich  their  fields  wit li  shells 
and  fish.”  The  implements  they  used 
— ■ - . ill  cultivating 

^ the  ground 
are  described 
a s “ wooileii 
howes”  and 
“spades  made 
of  hard  wood.” 
“ Florida  In- 
dians dig  their  ground  with  an  instru- 
ment of  wood  fashioni'd  like  a broad 
mattock,”  “use  hoes  ma<le  of  shoulder 
blades  of  animals  fixed  on  .daves,”  “use 
the  shoulder  bla<le  of  a deer  or  a tortoise 
shell, sharp- 
ene<l  ujion 
a stone  and 
fastened  to 
a stick,  in- 
stead of  a 
hoe;”  “a 
]>iece  of  wood,  8 inches  broad,  bent  at 
one  end  and  fastened  to  a long  handle 
sulliced  them  to  free  the  land  from  weeds 
and  turn  it  up  lightly.”  Mention  is  also 


HOE,  FROM  AN  Engraving  in  De  Bry, 
Sixteenth  Century 


IMPLEMENT  OF  SHELL.  FLORIDA 


Flint  Spaoe.  Middle  Mis- 
sissippi Valley 


Flint  Hoe.  middle  Mis- 
sissippi Valley 


made  of  shells  used  as  digging  imple- 
ments, and  Moore  and  Cushing  have 
found  in  Florida  many  large  conchs  that 
had  served  this  purpose. 
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Siu'li  are  Hoim'nf  l lie  earlier  s-tateiueiitP 
in  regard  (he  agricultural  im])lenient« 
used  by  tlie  Indians-;  however,  certain 
stone  inipleinents  have  been  found  in  vast 
numbers  which  an*  generally  eoneedi'd  to 
have  been  used  in  breaking  the  soil.  Of 
these  the  most  eharaeteristie  are  the  hoes 
and  spades  of  the  middle  Mississipjii 
valley. 

Formerly  the  field  work  was  generally 
done  by  the  women,  llariot  (Hakluyt, 
Voy.,  Ill,  d2lt,  bSlO)  says,  “The  women, 
with  short  pickers  or  parers  (beean.-ic  they 
use  them  sitting)  of  a foot  long,  and  about 
r>  inches  in  breadth,  do  only  break  the 
upper  part  of  the  ground  to  raise*  uii  the 
weeds,  gra.ss,  and  old  stubs  or  cornstalks 
with  tlu'ir  roots.”  It  was  a general  cu.s- 
tom  to  burn  over  the  ground  before  plant- 
ing in  order  to  free  it  from  weeds  and 
rubbisb.  In  the  forest  region  patches 
were  cleared  by  girdling  the  trees,  thus 
causing  them  to  die,  and  afterward  burn- 
ing them  down. 

Though  the  Indians  as  a rule  have  been 
somewhat  slow  in  adopting  the  plants 
and  methods  introduced  by  tbe  whites, 
this  has  not  been  wholly  becau.si*  of  their 
dislike  of  labor,  but  in  some  ca.«es  has 
been  due  largely  to  their  removals  by  the 
(iovernment  and  to  the  unproductiveness 
of  the  soil  of  many  of  the  reservations 
a.ssigned  them.  Where  tribes  or  jiortions 
of  tribes,  as  jiarts  of  the  Cherokee  and 
Iroquois,  were  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
original  territory,  they  were  not  slow  in 
bringing  into  use  the  introduced  plants 
and  farming  methods  of  the  whites,  the 
fruit  trees,  livestock,  plows,  etc.' 

According  to  the  Re|)ort  of  the  Com- 
mi.ssioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1904  the 
following  is  a summary  of  the  agricultural 
industries  of  the  Indians,  exclusive  of  the 
FiveCivilizedTribes,  during  that  year: 


Land  cnltiviited 

acres 

3(i.5, 469 

Land  broken 

“ 

30,  644 

Land  under  fence  (190;i) 

“ 

1,836,24.5 

Fencing  bnili 

rod.s 

269, 578 

Families  living  on  and  cultivating 

lands  in  .severaltv 

10, 846 

Crops  raisc'd: 

Wheat 

.bushels 

7.50, 788 

Oats  and  barlev 

“ 

1 , 246,  960 

Corn 

•• 

949, 815 

Vegetables 

606, 023 

Fla.\ 

• • 

26. 290 

Ilav 

tons 

405. 627 

Miscellaneous  products  of 

Indian 

labor: 

Rutter  made 

.pounds 

1.57,0.57 

Lumber  sawc'd 

feet 

5,  .563, 000 

Timber  marketed 

107, 032,  (KK) 

Wood  cut 

cords 

118, -193 

Stock  owned  bv  Indians; 

Horses,  mules,  and  burros. 

295,  4(56 

Cattle 

497, 61 1 

Swine 

40, 898 

Sheep  

792, 620 

Goats 

Ul.5,417 

Domestic  fowls 

267, 574 

Freight  transported  bv  Indians  with 

their  owti  teams 

.pounds 

23,  717, 000 

Amount  earned  by  such  freighting  .. 

8113,6-11 

Valm-  of  proil  lids  Ilf  I mliii  ii  In  Imr  soM 


liy  liuliaiis: 

To  OovernniPiit S4-Vi, 026 

Otherwise • -JJ.sTs,  4(_)2 

Kourts  niiifle miles  ^ S70 

Roads  repair -<1 " :j,04.‘i 

Days' labor  c.\  pended  on  roads 12.6, .sR! 


Much  additional  information  regarding 
agriculture  among  the  Indians  may  be 
found  in  the  Annual  Reportsof  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology.  See  also  /'W/, 
(lonrdu,  frri(/atioii,  Maize,  Tuhacro,  II  ild 
Hire,  etc.,  tind  for  agricultural  inijile- 
ments  see  //oos,  Inijdeinrutx  arid  I'leiiKih, 
S]  tad  ex.  (r.  t.  ) 

Agtism.  Mentioiu'd  as  a Costanoan 
villagt*  near  Santa  Cruz  mission.  Cal.,  in 
1819. — Olbez  (pioted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  5,  1800. 

Agua  Caliente  (Span.:  ‘warm  water’). 
■\  small  Shoshonean  division  on  the  head- 
waters of  San  liUis  Rev  r.,  s.  C’al.,  form- 
ing one  linguistic  group  with  the  Kawia, 
Luiseno,  and  Juaneno.  Villages:  Cupa 
and  Wilakal.  The  jieople  of  Wilakal  are 
included  in  Los  Caiyotes  res.  (see  Pacha- 
iral).  By  decision  of  tlie  F.  S.  Supreme 
Court  the  title  of  the  Indians  in  the  other 
village  and  in  several  small  Diegneno 
rancherias,  collectively  better  known  as 
“ Warner’s  Ranch  Indians,”  was  dis- 
proved, and  under  act  of  ('longress  of 
May  27,  1902,  a tract  was  added  to  Bala 
res.,  and  these  and  neighboring  Indians 
were  removed  thereto  in  1908  (Ind.  Aff. 
Reps.,  1902,  1908).  At  that  time  they 
aggregated  about  800. 

Agua  Caliente, — Kroehi-r,  inf'n,  UK).').  Hekwach. — 
Ibid,  (so  called  by  Diegiienos  of  San  Felipe). 
■Warner's  Ranch  Indians.  — Popular  name  for  in- 
habitant.*! of  (iiipa  and  .‘mine  Diegueho  rancheria.s 
in  the  neighborhood.  Xagua'tc. — Boa.s  in  Proc. 
.\m.  Asso.  Ad  V.  Sci.,  xi.iv,  2()1, 189.6  (so  called  by 
Dieguenos  of  Teknmak). 

Aguacay.  A large  village,  jirobably  be- 
longing to  a division  of  a southern  Cad- 
doan  tribe,  formerly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washita  r..  Ark.,  where  salt  was  man- 
ufactured both  for  home  consumption 
and  for  trade.  It  was  visited  by  the  He- 
Soto  expedition  in  1542.  See  (lentl.  of 
Fllvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
II,  li)4,  1850;  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  197, 
1851;  Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i,  810, 
1705.  (a.  ('.  F. ) 

Aguachacha.  The  Yavajiai  name  of  a 
tribe,  evidently  Yuman,  living  on  the 
lower  Colorado  in  .Arizona  or  California 
in  the  18th  century. — (farces  (1770). 
Diary,  404,  1900. 

Aquachacha.  — .lose  Cortez  (1799)  i|noted  in  Pite. 
R.  R.  Rep..  Ill,  pt.  3.  12(),  18,56. 

Agua  Escondida  (Span.:  ‘hidden  wa- 
ter’). .\[)parently  a Pima  or  Papago 
raneheria  s.  w,  of  Tubac,  s.  Arizona,  in 
1774.  — Bancroft,  .\riz.  and  X.  Mex.,  889, 
1889. 

Agua  Fresca  ( Span. : ‘fresh  water’).  .\ 
Tinuiquanan  district  in  x.  Florida  about 
the  year  1000. — Pareja  (1614),  Arte  Tim., 
xxi,  1880. 
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Agua  Fria  (Span.;  ‘cold  water’).  A 
village,  pro! )al.)ly  I’iinan,  on  (tila  River 
res. ,s.  Arizona;  j)oi).  in  IStilF  l^ailey 
makes  tlu*  pop.  770  in  1S5S,  and  l>r<nvnt“ 
gives  it  as  in  1 Stitt. 

Agua  Rias. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  .Imie  Ul.  ISdo 
(nii.';j)rint).  Aqua  Baiz. — Browne,  Ai)aehe  Co\m- 
trv,  290,  1809,  Arizodel  Aqua. — Bailev  in  litd.  .\1T. 
Rep.,  208,  18,18. 

Aguama.  A former  C.’lunnashan  village 
near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  (’al.  Farmer,  Oct. 
IS,  IStil. 

AguaNueva  (Span.;  ‘new  water’).  A 
foi’iner  pneblo,  doubtless  of  the  Piros,  on 
the  Rio  (Irande  between  Socorro  and 
Sevilleta,  X.  Mex.  It  was  apparently 
abandoned  shortly  Ixd'ore  ( !ov.  t )t(“rndn’s 
second  visit  in  16S1,  during  tin*  Pueblo 
revolt. — Davis,  Span.  Comi.  X.  Mex.,  * 
SIS,  IStit). 

Aguaquiri.  .\n  Indian  village,  proli- 
ably  incentral  X.  Car.  orx.  e.  tta.,  visited 
by  Juan  Pardo  in  1565. — Vandera  (1567) 
in  Smith,  Coll.  Docs.  Fla.,  i,  17,  1857. 

Agua  Salada  (Span.;  ‘salt  water’).  A 
Xavaho  division  in  1799,  mentioned  as  a 
village  hy  Cortez  (Pac.  R.  R.  Rej).,  iii, 
pt.  3,  119^  1856).  As  the  Xavaho  are  not 
villagers,  the  Thodhokongzhi  (Saline 
water,  or  Bitter  water)  clan  was  prob- 
ably intended. 

Agua  Salada.  A district  in  Florida 
where  one  of  the  various  Timuquanan 
dialects  was  spoken.— Pareja  (1614),  Arte 
Tim.,  88,  1886. 

AguasCalientes  ( Span. ; ‘ warm  waters’ ). 

.V  province  with  3 towns  visited  by  Coro- 
nado in  1541;  identified  hy  J.  H.  Simp- 
son with  the  Jemez  ruins  at  Jemez  Mot 
Springs,  near  the  head  of  Jemez  r.,  San- 
doval CO.,  N.  Mex. 

Aguas  Calientes.— Castaneda  (1590)  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  E.,  525,  1896.  Aquas-Calientes. — Ca.stahoda 
(1590)  misquoted  l)v  Ternau.x-Conipans,  Voy.,iX, 
182,  1838.  Oji  Caliente.— Bell  iii  Ethnol.  Soe. 
Bond.,  N.  s.,  r.  262.  1809  (misprint). 

Aguastayas.  A tribe,  possibly  Coahuil- 
tecan,  mentioned  l>y  Rivera  (Diario,  leg. 
1,994,  2,602,  1736)  in  connection  with  the 
Me.siquites  and  Payayas,  as  residing  s.  s.e. 
of  San  .Antonio  jiresidio,  Tex.  The  three 
tribes  mentioned  nnmbered  ‘250  people. 

Aguile.  A town  in  x.  Florida,  visited 
hy  DeSoto  in  15;i9,  possibly  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Ocilla  r.  — Biedma  in  Smith, 
Coll.  Doc.s.  Fla.,  i, 48, 1857. 

Aguin.  .A  Chumashan  village  w.  of  the 
Shuku  village  at  A'entura,  Ventura  co.. 
Cal.,  in  1542;  placed  by  Taylor  (Cal. 
Farmer,  Ajm  17,  1863)  on  the  beach  of 
has  Blagas. 

Agulakpak.  An  Kskimo  village  near 
Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska.  Pop.  19  in  1890. 

Ahgulakhpaghamiut.— lltli  (k'lisu.s,  Alaska.  104, 
l89:i. 

Aguliak.  A Kuskwogmiut  village  on 
the  E.  shore  of  Kuskokwim  bay,  .Alaska. 
Pop.  120  in  1880,  94  in  1890. 


Aguliagamiut. — 11th  ('(.‘iisus,  .Vlaska,  101.  189.1. 
Aguliagamute.  — I’etrolT,  Rep. oii.-Vlaska.  map,  1.884. 
Aguligamute.  — I’etrolT.  ihid.,  17. 

Agulok.  A former  .Aleut  village  on  1.  n- 
;ilaskai<l..  .Alaska. — Coxe,  Russ.  Discov., 
1.59,  1787. 

Agulukpuk.  ,\n  Kskimo  village  in  the 
Xushagak  <listrict,  .Alaska;  pop.  22  in 
1890. 

Agulukpukmiut. — 11th  Census,  .-Vlaska,  104,  1893. 

Agumak.  .A  Kuskwogmiut  village  in 
Ala.ska;  poj*.  41  in  1.890.— IHli  Census, 
Alaska,  164,  1893. 

Ahachik  ( ‘ moving  lodges’ ).  .A  Crow 
band. 

Ah-ha-chick. — MorKali,  .Vnc.  Sue..  1.59.  1877. 

Lodges  charged  upon. — Culherison  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  18,50,  111,  1851. 

Ahadzooas.  The  i)rincipal  villageol  the 
Oiaht,  on  Diana  id.,  w.  coast  of  Vancou- 
ver id.— (^an.  Ind.  Aff.,  263,  1902. 

Ahaharopirnopa.  .A  division  or  band  of 
the  Crows. 

Ahah-ar-ro'-pir-no-pah. — Li’wis  and  Clark,  Disc.. 
41,  1800. 

Ahahpitape  {aah'-])uii  ‘ blood,’  thppe 
‘peo])le’;  ‘bloody  Itand’).  .A  division 
of  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
Ah-ah'-pi-ta-pe. — Morgan.  .Vnc.  Soc.,  171.  1877. 
Ah'-pai-tup-iks. — Grinnell.  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales.  209,  1892.  A'-pe-tup-i.— Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Bhilol.  Mo.Vah,  204.  1802.  Bloody  Piedgans.— 
Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  18.50,  144. 1,8.51. 

Ahahswinnis.  The  principal  village  ol 
the  Opitchesaht,  on  the  e.  hank  of  80- 
mass  r.,  A'anconver  id. — Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
263,  1902. 

Ahahweh  {n'liatre,  ‘a  swan.’ — Wm. 
Jones).  A jdiratry  of  the  Cliipi>ewa. 
According  to  Morgan  it  is  the  Duck  gens 
of  the  tribe. 

A-auh-wauh.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  .VfT.  Rep..  83, 1850. 
Ah-ah-wai.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  :104,  18.53. 
Ah-ah-wauk.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Col^., 
V.  44,  18,85.  Ah-ah'-weh.— Morgan.  -Vnc.  Soe..  100, 
1,877.  Ah-a-uh-wauh.— Ramsey  in  Ind  ,VtT.  Rep., 
91,  1850.  Ah-auh-wauh-ug.— Warren  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  v.  ,87.  18,8.5  (i>lurali.  Ahawh- 
wauk. -Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe.s,  11.  142.  1852. 

Ahalakalgi  (from  aha  ‘sweet  potato’, 
algi  ‘people’).  One  of  the  20  Creek 
clans. 

Ah'-ah. — Morgan.  Ane.  Soe.,  161,  1877.  Ahala- 
xalgi.— Gatsehet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i.  155,  1884. 

Ahantchuyuk.  .A  division  of  the  Kala- 
pooian  family  on  and  about  Padding  r., 
an  E.  tributary  of  the  AVillamette,  empty- 
itig  into  it  about  10  m.  s.  of  Oregon  City, 

( )reg. 

Ahandshiyuk,— Gatsehet,  Calapooya  MS.  voeah., 
B V.  E.  (own  name).  Ahandshuyuk  amim.— 
Gatsehet,  Lakmint  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1-877  (Lakmint 
name).  Ahantchuyuk  amim. — Gatsehet,  AtlYOati 
MS.  voeah.,  B.  .V.  E..  1877  (so  called  l)y  llie  Cala 
pooya  ]>roi>er).  French  Prairie  Indians. — So  (‘ailed 
hy  early  settlers.  Pudding  River  Indians.— So 
called  by  various  authors. 

Ahapehingas.  .A  former  Cahrielefio 
ranchoria  in  Bos  Angeles  eo..  Cal.,  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano.— Tavlor  in  (Ail.  Farmer,  Alay  11. 

I S60. 

Ahapopka  (‘eating  tlu>  ahi,’  or  hog 
potato) . A former  Seminole  town,  ))roh- 
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ably  on  or  noar  the  lake  of  the  .same 
name  ami  near  the  head  of  Ocklawaha  r., 
N.  central  Florida. 

Ahapapka. — H.  K.  E.x.  Doc.  74  (1S23),  19th  (V)llg., 
l.xt,  st's.s.,  27.  lH2ti.  Ahapopka. — Bell  in  Mor.se, 
Re|).  to  See.  War,  30ti,  1S22.  Hapapka. — .lesup 
(1S37|  in  H.  R.  Doe.  78,  25th  Cong.,  2d  se.s.s.,  (1.5, 
1838. 

Ahasimus  ({lo.'^sihly  related  to  the  Chip- 
pewa cuhmt.sVt,  ‘do^’;  the  Sauk,  Fox, and 
Kickiipoo  word  for  dog  is  nnniu>«,  and  for 
a puppy,  utirmolid",  hut  when  the  word 
hecome.s  the  name  of  ;i  hoy  of  tlu‘  Wolf 
gens,  it  assumes  another  form  of  tlie 
diminutive,  ihilindx<'. — W.  Jones). 
village  in  x.  New  Jersey  in  IHoo,  probably 
of  the  Cnami  IKdawares  (N.  Y.  Hoc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIII,  00,  1881).  As  the  name  of  a 
later  white  settlement  the  word  occurs  in 
it  number  of  forms. 

Ahchawat.  summer  village  of  the 
Makah  at  C.  Flattery,  Wash. — Swan  in 
Smithson.  Cont.,  xvi,  (>,  1870. 

Hatch-ah-wat.— (iihhs,  .MS. 248,  B.  .\.  K. 

Ahdik  {ndi’k,  ‘caribou’ — W.  Jones). 
A gens  of  the  Chiiipewa,  often  translated 
‘ reindeer.’ 

Addick. — Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  v,  44. 
1885.  Ad-dik.— Tanner.  Narrative,  314, 1830.  Ad- 
dik'. — Morgan,  .\nc.  Soe..  Kili,  1877.  Atik'. — 
GaLsehet  /tVie  Toinazin.  Indian  infornianl. 

Ahealt.  Koluschan  division  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pt  Stewart,  .Maska. 
The  name  can  not  htt  identified,  hut  a 
clan  called  llehlqoan,  (|.  v.,  now  living 
at  Wrangell,  formerly  occupied  this 
region,  (.i.  r.  s.  ) 

A-he-alt. — Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  .\...  api)..  Is59.  Ahi- 
alt. — I’etrolT  in  'I'enth  Cen.'iiis,  .\la.ska.  3(i,  l.ss-l 
(<|Hoted  from  a Hudson  Bay  ('o.  census  taken  in 
1.S39).  Port  Stuart  Indians.  — Kane.  op.  eit. 

Ahehouen.  A former  village  or  tribe 
between  Matagorda  hay  and  Maligne 
(Colorado)  r.,  Tex.  The  name  was  told, 
to  Jotitel  in  1()87  by  the  FJiahaino  In- 
dians, who  lived  in  that  region,  and  prob- 
ably a|tplied  to  a triht'or  division  cloisely 
atiiliated  to  the  Karanktiwa.  Tribes  lie- 
longing  to  the  Tonkawan  family  also 
roamed  in  this  vicinity,  and  those  of  the 
Caddoan  ftimily  sometimes  visited  the 
country.  See  thitschet  in  Peabody  Mtt- 
seum  Pajiers,  i,  85,  48,  1891.  (,\.  c.  k.  ) 

Ahehoen.— .lontel  (lf)87)  in  Kreneh.  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  I,  137.  184(i.  Ahehoenes. — Bareia,  Kn.sayo. 
271.  1723.  Ahehouen. — Jontel  (1(1871  in  .Margry, 
Dee..  Ill,  288,  187.8.  Ahekouen. — .loiitel  (1(187)  in 
French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  1.52,  1.848. 

Ahkaiksumiks.  .V  suhtrilu'  or  gens  of 
the  Kainah. 

Ah-kaik'-sum-iks. — Grinnell.  Blackfoot  Loilge 
Tales,  209.  1.892. 

Ahkaipokaks  {ah-k(ii-1m'  ‘ intiny’,  po-ka' 
‘child’:  ‘ many  children.’ — Grinnell).  A 
subtribe  or  gens  of  the  Kainah. 

Ah -kai'-po- kaks. —Grinnell.  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  209,  1892. 

Ahkaiyikokakinika  (‘white  hrt'asts’). 
A hand  or  gens  of  the  Piegan. 
Ah-kai-yi-ko-ka'-kin-iks. — Grinnell,  Black  foot 
Lodge  Tale.s,  209,  1892.  Kai'-it-ko-ki'-ki-naks. — 
Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  2(54.  1862. 

Ahkotashiks  (‘many  beasts  [horses]’ )i 
\ suhtribe  or  gens  of  the  Kainah. 


Ahk-o'-tash-iks. — Grinnell.  Blackfoot  LodgeTales. 
209,  1892. 

Ahkwonistsists  (‘many  lodge  jioltts’). 
A suhtribe  or  gens  of  the  Kainah. 
Ah-kwo'-nis-tsists. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  209,  1892. 

Ahlunksoo  ( ‘sjiotted  animal  ’ ).  gens 
of  the  Ahnaki. 

Ah-lunk'-soo. — .Morgan.  .Xnc.  .Soe.,  171,  1877. 

^ Ahmeekkwun-eninnewug  (Chijipewa; 
I'mf kuirVnlnlid'ip,  ‘heaver  people’). 
tribe  living,  according  to  Tanner  (Narr., 
.81(5,  18.80),  among  the  Fall  Indians,  by 
which  imnie  lit' seems  to  mean  the  Atsina 
or,  possibly,  the  .\niikwa. 

Ahmik  (‘beaver’).  Agensof  thetdiip- 
pt'wa. 

Ah-meek.— Tanner,  Narrative,  314.  1830.  Ah- 
mik'.— Morgan.  ,\ne.  Soe.,  1(16, 1877.  Amik.  —War- 
ren in  Minn.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  v,  45,  18,85.  tJmi'k. — 
.Jones,  inf’ll,  1905  (correct  form). 

Ahnahanamete  (stipjiosed  to  indicate 
someiinimal ).  A llidatsa  band,  regarded 
by  Matthews  as  jxi.ssibly  the  same  as  the 
Amahami. 

AH-nah-ha-na'-me-te. — .Morgan.  .\iic.  Soe..  L59, 
1877. 

Akome.  (Huelna  says  the  aboriginal 
name  is  Jaomeini',  ‘where  fhe  man  ran.’ 
In  Cahita,  lio-nie  means  ‘to  inluibit,’ 
‘to  live,’  and  in  Nahuatl  dhome  might 
be  derived  from  all  water,  omc  two,  ‘two 
waters,’  referring  to  the  ocean  tide  which 
ascends  the  river  to  this  iioint;  btit  after 
all  the  word  nuiy  be  of  Vacoregtie  origin. ) 
.V  subdivision  of  the  Cahita,  speaking 
the  Vacoregtie  dialect,  and  the  name  of 
its  pueblo,  situiited  4 leagues  above  the 
mouth  of  Kio  del  Ftierte,  n.  w.  .Sinaloa, 
Mexico.  The.  tradition  exists  among 
them  that  they  came  from  the  n.;  in 
that  country  they  fixed  iiaradist'  and  the 
dwelling  jiltice  of  the  souls  of  their  dead. 
Th(‘v  were  of  agrt'eabh*  disposition  and  of 
largt'r  size  than  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  river  valley.  They  are  said  to  have 
uttered  (‘lies  and  lamentations  for  their 
dead  during  one  entire  year,  for  an  hour 
at  sunrise  and  another  at  sunset.  .\l- 
thotigh  sjieaking  the  same  language  as 
the  inhabitants  of  a number  of  neighbor- 
ing pueblos,  the  .Miome  formed  a dis- 
tinct organization.  The*  pueblo  of  .Uioine 
became  the  center  of  tiu'  Batucari  settle- 
ment under  the  .lesiiit  missionaries. 
(K.  w.  n.) 

Ahome.— Kino.  mai>  (1702)  in  Stiicklein.  Nenc 
Wc4t-Bott.  1726.  Hoomi. — Doc.  Hist.  Me.x..  (inotcd 
by  Bnelim.  i'eregr.  .Vztecas,  V2:5, 1892.  Jaomeme.— 
Buelna,  ibid.  Omi. — Hardv.  Trav.  in  Mex..  438, 

l. 8‘29. 

Ahosulga.  .V  former  Seminole  town  5 

m.  s.  of  New  Mickasuky  town,  probably 
in  Lafavette  co.,  Fla.— II.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
74  (182.’i),  19th  Cong.,  27,  182H. 

Ahouerhopihein  (jirobably  a combina- 
tion of  Ahouergomahe  and  Kemaho])i- 
hein  of  Joutel’s  li.st;  sec*  Margry,  IVc., 
HI,  288,  2Si),  1878).  A village  or  jiossibly 
two  villages  in  Texas.  The  people  are 
mentioned  by  Jontel  as  living  in  1687  be- 
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tween  Matagorda  l>ay  and  Maligne  (Colo- 
rado) r. , Tex.  The  region  was  iidialnted 
by  Karankawan  tribes,  and  the  name  was 
given  by  the  Ebabamo,  who  werejjrobaldy 
closely  attiliated  to  that  group.  8ee  (iat- 
s(;het,  Karankawa  Indians,  d5,  4H,  1891. 

(A.  C.  F.  ) 

Abonerhopiheim. — .loiitcl  (1087)  in  Kreiioh, 

Coll.  La..  I,  152,  1840.  Ahonerhopiheim. — Ibid., 
137.  Ahouerhopiheim. — Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix, 
New  France,  iv,  78,  1870. 

Ahousaht.  A Nootka  tribe  about  Clav- 
oquotsd.,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. ; jiop. 
27d  in  1902.  Tbeir  principtil  village  is 
INIabktosis.  (.i.  u.  s. ) 

Ahhousaht. — Can.  Ind.  .MV.,  18.S,  1S83.  Ahosett. — 
Swan  in  Sinitlison.  Coni.,  xvi.  50.  1870.  Ahou- 
saht.— Sproat,  Sav.  Life,  308,  1808.  Ahouset. — 
Mayne,  Hrit.  Col.,  251,  1802.  Ahowartz.  — .\nn- 
stroiif?,  Oreg.,  130,  1857.  Ahowsaht. — Powell  in 
7th  Rej).  IL  A.  F...  130,  1801.  Ah-owz-arts. — .lewitt. 
Narr.,  30.  1840.  Arhosett. — Swan,  MS.,  H.  K. 
Asonsaht. — Can.  Ind.  AIT.,  7,  1872. 

Ahoyabe.  small  town,  jtossilily  Musk- 
bogean,  subject  to  the  lIoya,and  lying  l)c- 
tween  them  and  the  Coosa,  on  the  coast 
of  s.  S.  C.,  in  15H7. — Vandera  in  Smith, 
Coll.  Docs.  Fla.,  I,  10,  1857. 

Ahpakosea  ( ‘ Imzzard ’) . A gens  of  the 
INliami. 

Ah-pa'-kose-e-a. — Morgan,  Ane.  Soe.,  168,  1877. 

Ahseponna  (‘raccoon’).  A gens  of  the 
Miami. 

Ah-se-pon'-na.— Morgan.  Ane.  Soe.,  168,  1877. 

A'sepun“. — Win.  .Tones,  inf’n.,  1005  (Sauk,  Fox, 
and  Kiekapoo  form). 

Ahtena  ( ‘ice  people’ ).  An  Athapascan 
triVie  occupying  the  basin  of  Cop])er  r., 
Alaska.  Tbeir  permanent  villages  are 
situated  100  m.  or  more  Irom  the  sea,  on 
Copper  1'.,  the  mouth  of  which  Nagaieff 
discovered  in  1781.  An  ex])editiou  in 
1796  under  Samoylof  failed  on  account 
of  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  as  did  a 
second  under  Ltistocbkin  in  1798,  and 
one  under  Klimoffsky  in  1819.  Cregorief 
in  1844  renewed  the  attempt  with  like 
result.  In  1848  StTebranuikof  ventim>d 
up  the  river,  but  bis  disregard  for  the 
natives  cost  the  lives  of  himself  and  8 of 
bis  party  ( Dali,  Alaska,  848,  1877).  Jkill 
met  a trading  party  of  Ahtena  in  1874  at 
Port  Etches,  and  in  1882  a trader  named 
Holt  ascended  the  river  as  tar  as  Taral, 
but  on  a subsetpieut  visit  wtis  murdered 
by  the  natives.  Lieut.  Abiu'crombie  in 
1884  explored  a part  of  the  river,  and  in 
the  following  year  bieut.  Allen  made  :iu 
(>xtend('d  exiiloration,  visiting  the  .\htena 
\ilhtges  on  Copper  r.  and  its  chiet  tribu- 
taries. The  natives  strongly  resemble 
the  Koyukukhotana  in  apjiearance,  the 
men  lieing  tall,  straight,  of  good  jihy- 
sique,  with  clear  olive  complexion,  arched 
eyebrows,  beardless  faces,  and  loiyg, 
straight,  black  hair,  worn  loose  or  in  a sin- 
gle scalp-lock.  IVtroff  (10th  ( ’ensus,  Alas- 
ka, 164,  1884)  states  that  jiriorto  1880  the 
women  lutd  nevi*r  bet'ii  seen  by  any  white 
man  who  lived  to  describe  them.  On 
account  of  the  hostile  nature  of  tlu'si^ 


people  but  little  is  kmnvn  of  their  cu.s- 
toms  and  beliefs.  Their  clothing  ordi- 
narily consists  of  two  garments,  trou.sers 
and  boots  forming  one,  a parka  the 
other.  The  clothing  is  decorated  with 
beads  or,  more  commonly,  with  fringe 
and  porcupine(|uills,  since  beads  are  used 
in  trade  with  the  trilies  on  Tanana  r. 
They  have  a cap  of  skin  detached  from 
the  parka.  The  chief  occupation  of  the 
men  is  huntingand  llshiug,  supplemented 
by  a yearly  trading  trip  as  middlemen 
between  the  coast  tribes  and  those  of  the 
interior.  In  visiting  the  coast  they  travel 
in  large  skin-cov(‘re<l  boats  ])urchased 
from  traders  or  from  the  coast  tribes. 
The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  lieads, 
cotton  prints,  timl  tobacco,  which  are 
I'xchanged  foi-  furs  and  co])|)cr.  Their 
chi(*f  wetipon  is  the  bow  and  arrow, 
although  a few  old-fashioiu“d  guns  are 
occasionally  found.  The  men  have  both 
nose  and  ears  jiierced,  tin*  women  the 
latter  only.  The  hou.«es  are  of  two  kinds, 
|)ermanent,  for  n.<e  in  winter,  and  tem- 
jiorary,  u.'^ed  only  as  shelters  during  hunt- 
ing triiis.  To  the  permanent  dwellings 
are  attached  subterranean  liath-rooms,  in 
which  steam  is  created  by  jiouring  water 
on  red-hot  stones.  They  live  in  small 
villages,  of  one  or  two  houses;  the  head- 
man is  called  a tiioiir,  and  his  near  rela- 
tives, the  next  in  rank,  :m‘  called  xkil/ie>-‘. 
There  is  usnally  a shaman  in  every  vil- 
lage, and  slaves  of  varying  degrees  of 
servitude  are  kept.  Polygamy  is  ]irac- 
tised  to  a limited  extent;  it  is  said  that 
the  women  are  treated  with  vm-y  little 
consideration  and  valued  in  jiroiiortion 
to  their  ability  to  work  (Allen,  Hej).  on 
Alaska,  266,  1887).  According  to  .Mien 
(ibid.,  259)  the  Ahtena  are  divided  into 
two  branches:  those  on  (’opiier  r.,  trom 
its  mouth  to  Tazlina  r.,  and  on  (’hitina 
r.  itml  its  brauclu's  he  calls  thelMiduusky; 
those  above  the  Tazlina,  Tatlatau.  Pe- 
troff  in  1880  stated  that  the  .\htena  did 
not  number  mort>  than  800.  AlUm  in 
1885  gave  the  tmtiri'  number  of  natives  on 
the  river  and  its  liranches  as  866,  of  whom 
128  were  men,  98  women,  and  140  chil- 
dren. distributed  as  follows:  OuChitina 
r.  !iud  its  branches,  80;  on  Tazlina  r.  tind 
lake,  20;  on  (’opjier  r..  between  Taral 
and  the  Tazlina,  209;  Tatlatans,  117. 
According  to  Hoffman  (IMS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1882)  the  tribe  consists  of  six  divi- 
sions: Ikherkhamut.  Kangikhlnkhmnt. 
Knlushnt,  Shukhtutakhlit,  Vikhit,  and 
he  includes  also  the  Kulchana.  The 
census  of  1890  makes  the  total  nnndier  of 
Ahtena  142,  consisting  of  89  males  and  58 
females.  Their  villages  are:  Alaganik, 
Batznlnetas,  Liebestag,  IMidnuski,  Sk:i- 
talis,  Skolai.Slana,  Titlogat,  Torah  ( f.  n. ) 
Ah-tena,— Dtill,  Alaska.  429,  1S70  (own  iiann,*). 
Ahtna-khotana.— I’etrotV,  10th  Ci'iisus.  Alaska.  164. 
1SS4.  Artez-kutchi.— Richardson.  .\rct.  Kxped., 
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I,  397,  1851.  Artez-kutshi. — Luthani.  Nat.  Raoi’.^ 
KuisS.  Emp.,  293.  185-1.  Artez-Kuttchin. — Petitot, 
Diet.  D5iie-Dindji(5,  xx,  1876.  Atakhtans. — Eruiaii 
((uoted  by  Dali  in  Com.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  3-1,  1877. 
Atenas. — Harmon,  .Jonni.,  190,  1820.  Athnaer.— 
Holmberg,  Etlinol.  Skizz.,  7, 1855.  Atnachtjaner. — 
Erman,  Archiv,  vii.  128,  1819.  Atnaer. — Kichard- 
■son,  Arot.  Expod.,  i,  402,  1851.  Atnahs.— Pinarl 
in  Rev.  de  Pliilol.  et  d’Ethnol.,  no.  2.  1,  1875. 
Atnans. — Petitot,  Antonr  dn  lae  des  Eselaves,  362, 
1891.  Atnas. — Sconler  in  Jonrn.  (leofr.  8oe.  Loud., 
I.  218,  1811.  Atnatana. — .Vilen,  Rep..  62,  1887. 
Atnatena. — 11th  Censn.s,  Ala.ska,  67,  1893.  Atnax- 
thynne. — Pinart,  Kiir  les  .Vtnahs,  1,  1875.  Copper 
Indians. — Mahoney  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  for  1869,  575, 
1870.  Copper  River  Indians. — Colyer,  ibid.,  535. 
Intsi  Dindjich. — Petitot,  .Viitonr  du  lae  de.s  Es- 
elaves, 165,  1891  (‘men  of  iron';  Kntehin  name). 
Ketschetnaer.— Wrangell,  quoted  by  Baer  and 
Ilelmersen,  Reitriige,  i,  98, 1839  (‘iee  peoi)le’:  Rus- 
sian name).  Kolshina. — Dali,  Alaska,  429. 1870  (so 
called  by  Russians).  Madnussky. — Mahoney  in 
Ind.  .VIT.  Rep.  1869,  575, 1870 1 eornii)tion  of  Russian 
Mie'initri^ki,  from  wifduuiu,  ‘copper.’  the  name 
given  to  the  riveri.  Maidnorskie.  — Elliott,  Cond. 
AIT.  .Vlaska,  29,  I.s7l.  Mednoftsi.  — IIolTnian,  M.s-. 
voeab.,  B.  .V.  E.,  18.S2  (‘Co|)pcrr.  people’:  Russian 
name).  Mednovtze.— 11th  Censns,  .-Vlaska,  156, 1893. 
Midnooskies.— .Alien. Rep.. '22, is, 87 (Russian  name). 
Midnovtsi.— Il)id,,  1‘28  (Russian  name).  Mied- 
nofFskoi.— VVorman  (pioted  by  Dali  in  Com.  N. 
.-V.  Ethnol.,  I,  34.  1877.  Miednofskie. — Pinart  in 
Rev.  de  Philol.  et  d’Ethnol.,  no.  2. 1 , 1875.  Minoo- 
sky. — .Vilen.  Rei).,  1'28,  1,887.  Minusky. — Ibid. 
Nehannes.  — Keane  in  .Stanford.  Com|>end.,  .525, 
1878.  Nehaunee.— Dali.  .Vlaska,  429, 1870.  Nehau- 
nee  Indians. — Ross,  .MS.  ma|i  (pioted  hv  Dali  in 
Oont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  31,  1877  (Yellowknife  or). 
NeineKatlene.— Dorosehin  in  RadlolT.  Wiirterbnch 
d.  Kinai-Spr.,  ‘29.  1874  (own  name).  Onossky. — 
Mahony  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  68,  41st  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
19.  1870.  Otno-khotana.  — PetrotT  in  lOth  Census’ 
.-Vlaska,  164,  1884  (so-called  by  Knaiakhotana). 
Otnox  tana.— Dawydow  (pioted  hv  RadlolT,  VViir- 
terbueh  d.  Kinai-Spr..  29,  1874.  U'tunx  tana.— Do- 
roschin,  ibid.  Yellowknife  Indians.  — Ross,  MS. 
map  eited  by  Dali  in  Com.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  31, 
1877  (N'ehanneeor; socalledbv  English).  Yullit.— 
PetrotT  in  10th  Censns,  .-Vlaska.  165,  ls,84  (fgalak- 
mint  name). 

Ahuamhoue.  .V  luniier  Climnashan 
village  near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  C’al.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1(S()1. 

Ahuanga.  .-V  Liiisefio  settlement,  con- 
sisting of  2 villages,  aliout  .'lO  m.  from 
the  coa.8t,  lat.  2-V,  in  San  Diego  co.. 
Cal. — 1 laves  (cn.  185(F)  (|uoted  bv  Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Ibices,  I,  460,  1882. 

Ahulka  [A-hnl-(iit).  \ village  of  the 
Ntlakyapanmk,  on  Fraser  r.,  British  Co- 
lumbia, just  below  Siskti;  pop.  5 in  1.807, 
the  last  tiiiie  the  name  appears. 

Ahulqa.— llill-Tont  in  Kei>.  Etiinol.  .Snrv.  Can..  5, 
1899.  Halaha.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.  for  188.5,  196  (prol>- 
ably  the  same). 

Ahwaste.  .\  division  of  the  Costanoan 
family  formerly  living  near  San  Francisco 
bay.  Cal.,  and  connected  with  Dolores 
mission. 

Aguasajuchium.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Oct.  18, 
1.861  (Aguasa  and  .Jnehimn  [Uchinml  com- 
bined). Aguasto.— Ibid.  Ah-wash-tes.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  n,  .506,  18.52.  Ahwastes.— 
Latham  in  Proe.  Philol.  Soe.  Lond.,  vi.  79.  1,8.54. 
Apuasto.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Habasto. — Ibid. 

Ahwehsoos  (‘bear’).  .V  gens  of  the  A b- 
naki. 

Ah-weK'-soos.— Morgan.  .Vnc.  Soe..  174,  1,877. 

Awasos.— J.  D.  Prineo.  inf’n,  1905  (modern  St 
Francis  Abnaki  form). 


Aiachagiuk.  A Chnagmiut  village  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Yukon,  near  the 
head  of  the  delta. 

Aiachagiuk.— Baker,  Oeog.  Diet.  .Alaska,  1901. 
Ayachaghayuk. — Coast  Snrv.  map,  1898. 

Aiacheruk.  A Kaviagmint  Flskimo  vil- 
lage near  C.  Nome,  Alaska;  pop.  60  in 
1880. 

Ahyoksekawik.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 
Aiacheruk. — Jack.xon,  Reindeer  in  Alaska,  map, 
1894.  Ayacheruk. — PetrolT,  Rep.  on  .Alaska,  .59, 
1880. 

Aiaktalik.  A Kaniagmiut  village  on 
one  of  the  (loose  ids.  near  Kodiak,  .-Flas- 
ka;  pop.  101  in  bS8(),  106  in  1890. 
Aiakhatalik.— Petrol!',  10th  Census,  .Alaska,  maji, 
1884.  Aiaktalik. — Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska, 
1901.  Anayachtalik. — Sauer,  Exi)ed.,  1802.  Ayak- 
talik. — 11th  Censu.'i,  .Alaska,  163,  1893.  Ayakhta- 
lik. — PetrolT,  oi>.  cil.,  29. 

Aiapai.  .5ientioned  by  Powers  (C’ont. 
N.  A.  Ftbnol.,  111,  870, 1877)  as  a division 
of  the  Yokiits  at  Soda  Spring,  on  Tide  r.. 
Cal.,  but  it  is  merely  the  name  of  a local- 
ity at  which  the  Yandanchi  (.ir  jierhajis 
other  divisions  once  lived,  (a.  l.  k.  ) 
Aicatum.  Maricojia  rancheriaon  the 
Kiotiila,  .\riz.,  in  1744.. — Sedelmair(  1774) 
(pioted  l)v  Biincroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Me.\., 
866,  188!l. 

Aigspaluma  (Shahaptian;  ‘ peojileof  the 
chipmunks’).  The  Klamath,  Modoc, 
Shoshoni,  and  Painte  living  on  Klamath 
res.  and  its  vicinity  in  Oregon. — (latschet 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  11,  i>t.  1,  xx.xiii, 
1890. 

Aigspalo.— Giit-schct,  ibid,  (abbreviated  form  1. 
Aikspalu. — Ibid.  I-uke-spi-ule. — Huntington  in 
Ind.  AlT.  Rep.,  466,  1865. 

Aika.  .\  former  Shasta  village  near 
Hamburg  Bar,  on  Klamath  r.,  Siskiyou 
CO.,  Cal.  (k.  h.  I). ) 

Ika. — Steele  in  Ind.  .VIT.  Reji.  1.864,  120,  1865. 

Aimgua.  A former  Chnagmiut  village 
near  the  mouth  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska. — 
Zagoskin  in  .\ouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s., 
.x.\i,  map,  bS.50. 

Aingshi  (‘bear’).  .\  Zurd  clan. 

Ain'shi-kwe.— Cushing  in  13th  Rej).  B.  A.  E..  36,8, 
1896  (A‘«'c  = ‘peoide ’).  Aiijshi-kwe. — Ibid.,  :i,86. 
An-shi-i-que,— Steven.son  in  5th  Re)>.  B.  .A.  E.. 
541,  1-887. 

Ainslie  Creek.  band  of  Ntlakyapa- 
muk  on  Fraser  r.,  above  S|)uzzum,  Brit. 
Col. — Can.  Ind.  .-\ff.,  79,  1878. 

Aiodjus  CY(Pba//n.s,  ‘all  fat  [meat]’). 
.\  Skittagetan  town  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
inouth  of  Ma.sset  inlet,  t^ueen  Charlotte 
ids.  It  wys  occupied  by  tbe  .\okeawai 
before  they  moved  to  Alaska.— Swanton, 
Cont.  Ilaida,  281,  1905. 

Ais.  .\  rude  tribe  of  unknown  allinity 
tormerly  occupying  tbe  k.  coast  o'"  Florida, 
from  ab(.)ut  Cajie  Canaveral  s.  to  abotd 
Santa  Fucia  inlet,  or  about  the  pre.^ent 
Brevard  co.  They  ]>lanted  nothing,  but 
subsisted  entirely  on  fish  and  wild  fruits, 
and  were  more  or  h'ss  snbjt'ct  to  the 
Cal()o.“a.  (.1.  M.) 

Ais.— Do  Canzo  Rop.  (16tK)i  in  Brooks  Coll.  M.s., 
Lib.  Cong.  Ais. — Gat.sohet,  Creel;  Migr.  Leg..  1, 
12.  1.8.84.  Aisa.— Romans.  Florida,  i,  '2, '81, 1775  (the 
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lagoon).  Ays. — Mexia  Re|xjrt  in  Brooks 

Coll.  Lilj.  Cong.  Chaas.— I’eni^rc  (1821)  a.s 

(lUOteB  by  Morse,  Kei>.  to  See.  War,  811,  1X22. 
Chiaas. — I’eniere,  ibid..  l.'iO.  Chias. — I’eniere, 
ibid.,  119.  Is.— Bareia,  Ensayo,  95.  1728.  Jece.— 
Dickenson  (1599),  Xarr., -17, 1803.  Ys,  — Fairbanks, 
Florida,  175,  1871. 

Aisikstukiks  ( ‘ liiters  ’ ).  A ))aii<l  of  the 
Siksika. 

Ai-sik'-stuk-iks. — (triiuicll,  Bliickfool  Loujce 

Tales,  209.  1892. 

Aitacomanes.  Mentioned  with  the  Oto- 
conianes  as  a i)eoj)le  occupying  a province 
that  had  been  visited  l)y  the^  Dutch 
and  “where  the  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver  is  such  that  all  the  vessels  for  their 
use  are  of  silver,  and  in  some  cases  of 
gold.”  The  locality  is  not  given,  and 
the  pro\iiu‘e  is  probably  as  imaginary  as 
the  expedition  in  connection  with  which 
it  is  mentioned.  S(‘e  Kreytas,  Kxj)ed.  of 
I’efialosa  (l(i()2),  Shea  transl.,  (>7,  1S82. 

Aivilik  ( ‘ having  walrus’ ).  An  Kskimo 
villagi“  on  Repulse  hay,  brauklin  (list., 
Brit.  Col.,  the  principal  wintt'r  settle- 
ment of  the  Aivilirmiut. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  Jh  A.  K,  4411,  1888. 

A'-wee-lik. — Mt*(dinto(*k,  toy.  of  1m)x,  158,  1881. 
Ay-wee-lik.— Lvons,  I’riv.  .lourn.,  151,  1825. 

Eiwili.—Kliitscdiak.Uiitcrd.  Eskimo,  map. 48, 1881 
Iwillichs.— Gilder,  Sclnvatka’s  Search,  29-1,  1881. 
Iwillie.— Ibid.,  304.  Iwillik.— Ibid.,  181. 

Aivilirmiut  (‘people  of  the  walrus 
place’ ).  A Central  Kskimo  tribe  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson  hay  from  Chesterfield 
inlet  to  Fox  channel,  among  whom  Rae  so- 
journed in  1846-47,  C.  F.  Hall  in  1864-69, 
and  Bchwatka  in  1877-79.  They  kill 
deer,  muskoxen,  seal,  walrus,  trout,  and 
salmon,  caching  a part  of  the  meat  and 
blubber,  which  before  winter  they  bring 
to  one  of  their  central  settlements.  Their 
(‘hief  villagesare  Akudlit,  Avilik,  Iglulik, 
Maluksilak,  Nuvuiig,  Pikuliak,  Ugluriak, 
Ukusiksalik;  summer  villagesare  Inugsu- 
lik,  Kariak,  Naujan,  Pitiktaujang.— Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  F.,  445,  1888. 

Ahaknanelet.-lVtitol  in  Bit..  Ling,  ct  Etbnol. 
.\m..  III.  xi,  1,875  (so  culled  by  tlu'  ( liiglit  ol 
Ei  verpool  buy ! sig.  'women  ).  A-hak-nan-helet, 
Rieburdson.  Arct.  Exped.,  i,  852.  1851.  Ahaknan- 
helik. — Rieburdson,  I’olur  Regions.  800.  bsoi. 
Ahwhacknanhelett.— Frunklin,  .lonrney  to  l obo' 
Sea,  II,  42,  18‘24.  Aivillirmiut, — Bous  in  Oth  Rei>. 
B A E il5  1888.  Eivillinmiut.  — Boas  in  Trans. 
Antliroi'..  six'.  Wash.,  iii,  102.  188.5.  Eiwillik.— 
Boas  in  Zeitsebr.  Ge.s.  f.  Erdk..  '2'25,  188;!. 

Aiviuo.  A divdsion  of  the  Nt'vome  in 
a pueblo  of  the  same  name  on  the  w. 
tributary  ol  the  Rio  5 aipii,  lat.  s. 

central  Bonora,  Mexico.  The  inhabi- 
tants spoke  a dialect  differing  somewhat 
from  the  Nevome  i>roper,  and  their  cus- 
toms were  similar  to  those  of  the  Sisibo- 


tari . „ . . 

Aibina.— Bulbi  quotud  by  Orozco  y Berra,  Giiog.. 
'i.52  1864.  Albinos. — Kino  et  al.  (1594)  in  Doc. 
Gist  Mex  4tb  s.,  I,  899.  18,55.  Aivino.— Kibas, 
Hist!  Trillin.  Sa.  Fee.  870.  1645.  Aybino.— Kino 
ot  al.,  oi>.  cit.  ^ \ miw, 

Aiwanat  ])1.  ot  Ani'(in).  1 lu 

Chukchi  name  for  the  Yuit  Eskimo  re- 
siding at  and  near  the  vicinity  of  Indian 
point,  N.  B.  Siberia,  as  distinguished  trom 
those  who  speuk  the  dialect  of  the\il- 


lage  of  Nafmkak  on  East  cape  and  that 
of  Cherinak  near  C.  Flakhpen.  Bogoras, 
Chukchee,  20,  1904.  _ 

Aiyaho  (a  red-topped  plant).  A Zuni 
clan,  by  tradition  originally  a part  of  the 
Asa  people  who  afterward  became  Hopi. 

Aiwahokwe. — Fewkes  in  19tb  itep.  B.  A.  £..  505, 
1900.  Aiyaho-kwe. — Cushing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  368,  1895  (A'U'C  = •peoi>le’)- 
Steplien  und  MindelelT  in  8tli  Rep.  B.  A.  F..,30  31, 
1891.  Olla-iocue.— ensiling  mi.S((HOt(.d  by  Don- 
uld.son,  Moqni  Pueblo  Imls.,  88,  1893  (incorrectly 
given  us  “ Bine  seed  grass  ” iieople).  Petaa- 
Icwe.— Ibid.,  386  (former  iiume). 

Aiyansh  ( ‘ eternal  . liloom.’ — Dorsey). 
A mission  village  on  the  lower  course 
of  Nass  r.,  British  Columbia,  founded  in 
1871,  its  inhabitants  being  drawn  from 
Xiska  villages.  Pop.  136  in  1901. 

Aiyansh.-Can.  Ind.  AIT.,  '271.  1889.  Aiyaush.- 
Dorsey  in  .\m.  Antiq..  xix.  281.  1897  (misprint). 

Akachumas.  A former  Chtmiashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Inez  mi.ssion,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal.— Catschet  in  Chief  Eng. 
Rei).,  pt.  Ill,  5,53,  1876. 

Akachwa  (‘pine  grove’ ).  ATarahumare 
rancheria  near  I^alamiuo,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.— Lumholtz,  inf’n,  1894. 

Akaitchis.  A tribe  said  to  have  resided 
on  Col  mbia  r.  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Fmatilla,  in  Oregon  (Nouv.  Ann. 
des  Vov.,  X,  78,  1821).  Their  location 
would  ‘indicate  a Shahaptian  division, 
but  they  can  not  be  identified. 

Akaitsuk.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage about  Santa  Inez  mi.ssion,  Santa  Bar- 
bara co..  Cal. 

A-kai't-suk.— Ilensbuw.  Santa  Inez  M^.  vucab.. 
B.  A.  E.,  1884.  , . 

Akak.  All  Eskimo  settlement  m the 
Nushagak  district,  Alaska,  of  only  9 peo- 
ple in  1890. 

Akakhpuk,— 11th  t'ensns.  Alaska.  154.  1.893. 

Akamnik.  Atriheof  theCpper  Kutenai 
living  around  Ft  Steele  and  the  mission 
of  St  Eugene  on  iipiier  Kootenai  r.,  Brit. 


ak'amnik. — Boas  in  5th  Re().  X.  \V  Irilmst  an.. 

1S.89.  Aqk’a'mnik. — Chamberlain  in  ,sth  Rej). 

. W.  Tribes  Cun..  6,  1892.  ^ . 

Akauaquint  ( ‘green  river’ ).  A I te  divi- 
on  formerly  living  on  Creen  r.,  1 tab, 
elonging  iirobablv  to  the  5 amj>a. 

kanaquint. -Beck with  in  Pac.  R.  K-  Eei>..  n,  51. 
15.5,  Chaguaguanos. — Esendero,  Not.  NnetoMCx., 

!,  1849.  Changuaguanes. — Orozco  y Berra.  Geog.. 

) 1864  (given  as  Furuon  Aimche).  Green  river 
ind.— Cummings  in  Ind.  .\IV.  Rep..  1:>3.  1655. 
reen  river  TJtahs. — Hcckwith  in  PflC.  R.  K* 

51 , 18,55.  Sabaguanas.  - Dominguez  and  Es<;;a- 
I'nte  (1775)  in  Doe.  Hist.  Mcx..  '2a  s..  i.  .53/,  1854. 
abuagana  Gutas, — Escalante  ( 17/5)  misqnoteij  Iw 
[arrv  in  Simjison.  Rei>.  of  Exj>lor.  across  I tan 
1 1859,  494.  1876.  Sabuaganas. — Dominguez  and 
:sealnnte.  op.  eit.,  4'21.  Saguaguana.— Flsenclero, 
lot.  Estad.  de  Chilinahna,  '231.  1834.  _Yutas 
abuaganas.— Dominguez  and  E-scalante  (1776)  in 
)oc  Hist  M ex., '2a  s.,  I.  415,  1854.  Zaguaganas.— 
'ortpz  11799)  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3,  120. 


413.  1748.  . . , . . 

Akanekunik  (‘  Indians  on  a river  ).  A 
trilio  of  the  Eiiper  Kutenai  on  Kootenai 
r.  at  the  Tobacco  jilains,  Brit.  Col. 

Aqk'anequnik,— Boas  in  5tii  Rep.  X.  W.  Tribes 
Gan.,  10,  1889.  Aqk’anequ'nik. — Chamberlain  in 
8th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  5,  1892.  Tobacco 
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Plains  Kootanie. — Tolmie  aii<l  Dawson,  Comi>. 
Vooabs.,  124h,  1K84.  Tobacco  Plains  Kootenay. — 
Chamberlain,  op,  cit.,  table  op|>.  41.  Yaket-ahno- 
klatak-makanay.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  op.  cit. 
Ya'k’et  aqkinuqtle'et  aqkts’ma'kinik. — Cliamber- 
lain,  op.  cit.,  (i  (‘Indians  of  the  Tobacco  plains,’ 
from  nd'k'ii  tobacco,  ('tfjkmuijtle'rt  i)lain, 
(Vlktu' nuVkinik  I ndian.s). 

Akatlik.  .V  Yiiit  villaire  on  Plover  bay, 
Hiberia. 

Akatlak.— Kranse  in  Dentsche  Geogr.  Bliitter,  v, 
80,  map,  18X2.  Akatlik. — Nelson  in  18tb  Uep. 
B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Akasquy,  An  extinct  tribe,  probably 
Caddoan,  vixited  by  La  Salle  in  .Ian., 
1(187,  when  its  people  resided  between 
the  PaUninesson  and  the  Penoy  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brazos  r.,  Tex.  They  made 
cloth  of  buffalo  wool  and  mantles  deco- 
rated with  bird  feathers  and  the  “ liair 
of  animals  of  every  color.”  See  Cavelier 
in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  39,  1861. _ ( a.c.  k.  ) 

Akawenchaka  (Onomlaga:  A-ka-wr»ch- 
M-kd).  A small  band  that  formerly 
lived  in  North  Carolina,  now  numbering 
about  20  indiviilual.'s,  incorporated  with 
the  Tuscarora  in  New  York.  They  are 
not  regarded  as  true  Tuscarora. — Hewitt, 
Onondaga  AIS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1888. 
Kauwetsaka.— Cn.sick  (182,i)  quoted  by  Macauley, 
N.  Y.,  II,  178,  1829  (mentioned  as  a .settlement  in 
N.  C.).  Kauwetseka.— Cu.sick,  Sketches  Six  Na- 
tions, 34,  1828. 

Akawiruchic  ( ‘ place  of  much  fungus  ’ ). 
A Tarahumare  rancheria  near  Palan<iuo, 
jMexico. — Lumholtz,  inf’n,  1894. 

Akchadak-kochkond.  A coast  village 
of  the  Alalemiut  in  Alaska. — Zagoskin 
in  Nouv.  Ann.  Vov.,  5th  s.,  xxi,  luap, 
1850. 

Akerninak.  A settlement  of  East  ( ireen- 
land  Eskimo  on  Si'rmilik  tiord;  poi>.  12 
in  1884. — Holm,  Ethnol.  Skizze  ;if  .\ng- 
inagsali  kerne,  14,  1887. 

Akgulurigiglak.  An  Eskimo  village  in 
the  Nushagak  district,  .\laska;  i)op.  61  in 
1890.— flleventh  Census,  Alaska,  164, 
1893. 

Akhiok.  A Kaniagmiut  village  on  Ali- 
tak  bay,  Kodiak  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  114  in 
1880,  slightly  more  than  100  in  1900. 

Achiok.— Holniberg,  Ethnol.  Skizz.,  map.  142,  IS.')."). 
Akhiok.— I’etrofT,  10th  Census.  Alaska.  29,  1884. 
Alitak.— 11th  Census,  .Vlaska.  5,  1893.  Kaschjuk- 
wagmjut.— Ilolmlierg.  op.  cit.  Kashukvagmiut.— 
Buss.  Am.  Co.,  map.  1849.  Oohaiack, — Lisianski, 
V'oy.  (1805),  (pioted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  .Vlaska, 
1901.  IJhaiak. — Baker,  ibid. 

Akiachak.  A Kuskwogmitit  village  on 
Knskokwim  r.,  .Alaska;  pop.  43  in  1890, 
165  in  1900. 

Akiakchagmiut.— llth  Cen.sus,  Alaska,  164,  1893. 
Akiatshagamut. — Spurrand  I’o.st  (pioted  bv  Baker 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901. 

Akiak.  A Kuskwogmitit  village  on 
Knskokwim  r.,  30  in.  above  Bethel;  pop. 
175  in  1880,  97  in  1890. 

Ackiagmute.— I’etrotT,  Kep.  on  .Vlaska.  map,  1.884. 
Akiagamiut— llth  Census,  Alaska,  104,  1.89,3.  Aki- 
agamute.  — Ilallock  in  Nat.  Geog.  .Mag.,  ix,  1898. 
Akiagmut.— .Spurr  and  Post  (pioted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet,  .vlaska.  1901.  Akkiagamute,— PetrofT, 
op.  cit.,  .53.  Akkiagmute. — Ibid.,  17. 

Akiskenukinik  (‘people  of  the  two 
lakes’).  A tribe  of  the  Cpper  Kutenai 
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living  on  the  Columbia  lakes,  having 
their  chief  settlement  at  Windermere, 
Brit.  Col.  They  numbered  72  in  1902. 
Akiskinookaniks. — Wilson  in  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Loud.,  304,  18()(i.  Aqkiskanukicnik, — Boas  in  .5th 
Rep.  N.  W.  'I’ribes  Can.,  10.  1889.  Aqki'sk’Enu'- 
kinik.— Chamberlain  in  8th  Ke]).  N.  \V.  Tribes 
Can.,  6,  1892.  Columbia  Lakes. — Ibid.,  7. 

Akiyenik  {Aql'iyi/nik,  ‘peojile^if  the 
leggings’).  A trilie  of  the  1 piper  Kutenai 
living  on  L.  Pend  d’Oreille,  Idaho. — 
Boas  in  5th  Kep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10, 
1889. 

Aklut  ( ‘ provisions’) . .\  Kuskwogmitit 
village  on  Knskokwim  r.  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Eek,  .Alaska;  pop.  162  in  1880,  106 
in  1890. 

Ahguliagamut. — llth  Census,  Alaska,  104.  1893. 
Aklukwagamut. — Spurrand  I’ost  (pioted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  .Vlaska,  1901.  Akooligamute. — PetrolT, 
R(']).on  .Vlaska,  17, 1884;  Nelson  (1878)  quoted  by 
Baker,  oji.  cit. 

Akmiut.  A Kuskwogmitit  village  on 
Knskokwim  r.,  10  m.  above  Kohmikof, 
.(Vlaska. 

Akmute. — I^etrofT,  loth  (tensus,  .Vlaska,  map,  1884. 

Akol  ( .P/i‘o/).  .An  orgtinizalion  aiiKing 
the  Pima,  appiareutly  gentile,  belonging 
to  the  Suwuki  Ohimal,  or  Ked  .Ants, 
phratral  grou]). — Russell,  Pima  AIS., 
B.  A.  E.,  313,  1903. 

Akonapi  (possibly  related  to  the  Chip- 
pewa (C kunabdwlsl , ‘ he  is  good  at  getting 
game’;  -tiajt-  is  a .secondary  stem  refer- 
ring to  a human  person.  .Another  form 
is  a'knv)1vdn1;  'inlnl  refers  to  ‘man.’ — 
Wm.  .lones).  .A  iieojile  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  Waiam  Ohnn  record  of  the  Dela- 
wares (Brinton,  EenApe  Legends,  190, 
231,  1885),  with  whom  they  fotight  dur- 
ing their  migrations.  Brinton,  whoiden- 
tilies  them  with  the  .Akowini  of  tlu“  same 
tradition,  thinks  it  jirobable  that  they 
lived  inmu'diatc'ly  .\.  of  < )hio  r.  in  ( )hio  or 
Indiana.  He  regards  .Akowini  as  ‘‘corre- 
spondent” with  Siuako,  and  Towakon 
with  Towako;  tin*  latter  he  identities 
with  (he  Ottawa,  calk'd  by  the  Delawares 
Tairmi.  If  this  identification  be  (‘orrect,  it 
is  likely  that  the  .Akonapi  wi're  the  Sinago 
branch  of  the  Ottawa,  (c.  t.  ) 

Ahkonapi.— Walam  Olum  (1,833)  iti  Brinton.  Lcn- 
jijH.*  Lc^..  190,  lS8o.  Akhonapi. — Akowini. — 
Ibid.,  19S. 

Akonye  (‘people  of  the  canyon’).  .An 
.Ajiache  band  at  San  Carlos  agency  and 
I‘t  .Aiiache,  .Ariz.,  in  1881;  jirobably  coor- 
dinate with  the  Khonagani  clan  of  the 
Navaho.— Bourke  in  .Tourn.  .Am.  Folk- 
Lore,  III,  111,  1890. 

Nar-go'-des-giz'-zen.— White,  Apacbe  Names  of 
Did.  'I’ribes,  MS..  B.  A.  E. 

Akorninarmiut.  A village  of  the  south- 
ern group  of  East  (Treenland  Eskimo,  be- 
tween lat.  63°  and  64°;  pop.,  with  three 
other  villages,  135.— Rink  in  Oeog.  Blat- 
ter, VIII,  346,  1886. 

Akpaliut.  .A  Kaviagmiut  villagt'  w.  of 
(iolofnin  bay,  on  Norton  sd..  .Alaska;  i>os- 
siblv  the  same  as  Chiukak. 

Aepafliut.— W.  C.  Tel.  map.  1.867.  cited  bv  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  .Vlaska,  1901. 
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Akpan  (‘aukH’).  An  Ita  Eskimo  set- 
tlement on  Saunders  id.,  n.  Greeidand. 
The  name  is  applied  to  many  bird  cliffs 
in  K.  Arctic  America. 

Akbat.— Huyeti,.\rct.  Boat  Journ..241, 18o4.  Akpa- 
ni. — I’eary,  ftly  Arct.  Jour.,  80.  1893. 

Aktayatsalgi.  One  of  the  20  Creek 
clans. — Gatscliet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i, 
155,  1884. 

Aktese.  A village  of  the  Kynqnot  on 
Village  id.,  Kviupiot  sd.,  \v.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.-^Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  2(54,  1902. 

Akuch.  The  extinct  Ivy  clan  of  the 
Sia. 

A'kiich-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  .Vnthrop.,  IX,  35], 
1890  ,(hdiio=‘  people  ’). 

Akuchiny.  A former  Pima  village  s.  tv. 
of  Marieojia  station,  s.  Arizona. — Rus- 
sell, Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  16,  1902.  Cf. 
Aquilun. 

Akudnirmiut  ( ‘ people  of  the  interven- 
ing country’).  An  Eskimo  tribe  of  e. 
Baflin  laml,  on  tlie  shore  of  Home  bay 
and  northward.  They  migrate  between 
tlieir  various  stations,  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  summer,  in  search  of  deer,  bear, 
seal,  walrus,  and  salmon,  having  ceased 
to  capture  whales  from  the  floe  edge 
since  the  advent  of  whaling  ships;  pop. 
88  in  1883  (Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
440,  1888) . Their  winter  settlements  are 
not  permanent.  Their  villages  and  camp- 
ing places  are:  Arbaktung,  Avaudjelling, 
Ekalualuin,  Ijelirtung,  Idiutelling,  Idni- 
teling,  Karmakdjuin,  Kaudjukdjuak,  Ki- 
vitung,  Niakonaujang,  Nudlung,  Sirmil- 
ing. 

Akugdlit.  A village  of  the  Aivilirmint 
at  the  s.  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  on 
Committee  bay.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  445,  1888. 

Akuli.  An  Iglulirmiut  village  on  the 
isthmus  of  Melville  peninsula;  pop.  50. 
Ac-cool-le.— Ross,  Sec.  Voy.,  31(1,  1835.  Acculee.— 
Ibid.,  map  facing  p.  262.  Ackoolee. — Ibid.,  254. 
Akkoolee. — Parry,  Sec.  Voy.,  449,  1824.  _ 

Akuliak.  An  Akuliarmiut  winter  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  .shore  of  1 1 udson  str. , where 
there  was  an  American  whaling  station; 
pop.  200. 

Akuliaq.— Boas  in  Cth  Rep.  B.  .\.  K.,  map,  1888. 

Akuliarmiut  (‘people  of  the  iioint  be- 
tween two  large  bays’ ).  An  Eskimo  tribe 
settled  on  the  n.  shore  of  Hud.'son  strait 
(Boas  in  6th  Reii.  B.  A.  E.,  421,  1888). 
Thev  go  to  Amakdjuak  through  White 
Bear  sd.  to  hunt,  where  they  meet  the 
Nugiimiut. 

Akkolear,— Gilder.  Sehwatka’s  Search,  181,  1881. 
Akudliarmiut.— Boas  in  Trans.  Antlirop.  Soc. 
Wash..  III.  96,  1885.  Akuliak-Eskimos. — Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitt.,  68,  1885. 

Akuliukpak  (‘iminy  provisions’).  A 
Nushagagnuut  Eskimo  settlement  on  Pa- 
miek  lake,  Alaska;  pop.  83  in  1880. 

Akuliakhpuk.— PetrofF,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  17,  1884. 

Akulivikchuk.  A Nushagaginiut  village 
on  Nushagak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  72  in  1880. 

Akulvikchuk. — PetrolT,  Rep.  on  .-Vlaska.  17,  1884. 

Akun  (‘distant’).  A fonmu-  Aleut  vil- 
lage on  a small  island  of  the  same  name 


between  Unalaska  and  Unimak,  Aleutian  ■ 
groiij),  Alaska;  pop.  55  in  1880.  The  I 
inhabitants  have  deserted  it  for  Akutan. 
Akoon,— Schwatka,  Mil.  Recon.  in  Alaska,  360, 

1885. 

Akuninak(«'A:(m*  ‘bone,’  -naw^  ‘town,’ 
‘country,’  -k^  ‘ place  where’ : ‘at  the  bone 
jilace’ ).  A group  of  Sauk  and  Foxes  who 
lived  togetlier  in  a village  near  where 
some  huge  bones,  probably  of  a mastodon, 
lay  imbeddedin  the  ground. — Wm.  Jones, 
inf’ll,  1905. 

Ah-kuh'-ne-nak. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  170,  1877 
(given  as  the  Bone  gens). 

Akutan.  An  Aleut  village  on  a small 
island  of  the  same  name  adjacent  to  Un- 
alaska, Alaska;  pop.  65  in  1880,  80  in 
1890. 

Akutanskoe. — VeniaminofF,  Zapiski,  ii,  203,  1840. 

Akvetskoe  (‘lake  town’).  A summer 
village  of  the  Huna  division  of  the  Kolu- 
schan  family,  on  Litti3’a  ba\’,  Alaska; 
pop.  200  in  1835.— Veniaminoff,  Zapiski, 

II,  pt.  3,  29,  1840. 

Ahkvaystkie. — Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  227, 

1875  (from  Veniaminoff).  Akwetz.— Holmberg, 

Ethnol.  Skizz.,  map,  1855. 

Akwech.  A Wichita  subtribe. — J.  0. 
Dorsey,  inf’n,  1892. 

Ala  (‘horn’).  A phratry  of  the  Hopi,  I 
consisting  of  the  Horn,  Deer,  Antelope, 

Elk,  and  probably  other  clans.  They  ' 
claim  to  have  come  from  a place  in  s. 

Utah  called  Tokonabi,  and  after  their 
arrival  in  Tusayan  joined  the  Leng>'a 
(Flute)  ])hratry,  forming  the  Ala-Lengya  ^ 

group. — Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  ' 

583,  587,  1901. 

Ala.  The  Horn  clan  of  the  Hopi.— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583,  1901.  '' 

Aaltu,— Voth,  Trad,  of  the  Hopi.  38.  1905.— Ala  J 

winwii.— Fewkes,  op.  cit.  (i(v7i(Cfl=olan).  « 

Alabaster.  See  (lyjmnn.  fc 

Alachua.  former  Seminole  town  in  ' 
what  is  now  Alachua  co.,  Fla.  It  was  II 

settled  bv  Creeks  from  Oconee,  on  Oco-  B 

nee  r.,  Ga.,  about  1710.  Tbe  name  was  ■ 

subsequently  extended  so  as  to  cover  other  M 

small  villages  in  the  district,  which  col-  4 

lectively  are  frequently  mentioned  as  a | 

tribe,  whose  print'ipal  town  was  Cus-  ] 

cowilla.  The  Alachua  Indians  offered  j 

livel_v  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  i 

the  white  colonists  in  1812-18  and  took  a 
prominent  jiart  in  the  Seminole  war  of 
1835-42.  (a.  s.  G.  11.  w.  II.) 

Alachees.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  n,  32,  1852. 
A-lack-a-way-talofa. — Bell  in  Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec. 

War,  306,  1822.  Alacua.— Romans.  Florida.  I,  280, 

1775.  Aulochawan  Indians. — Hawkins  (1812)  in 
Am.  State  rai>ers,  Ind.  ,\ff.,  i.  813,  1832.  Au-lot- 
che-wau. — Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch.  25. 1848.  Lach- 
aways. — Seagrove  (1793)  in  Am.  State  I’ap..  Ind. 

Aff.,  I,  378,1832.  Lackaway.— Brown  (1793),  ibid., 

374.  Latchione.— Brinton,  Florida  Penin.,  145, 

1859.  Latchivue.— PeniOre  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 

War,  311,  1822.  Lotchnoay. — Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  vi,  360,  1857.  Lotchway  towns. — Flint,  Ind. 

Wars,  173,  1833.  Sotchaway. — Seagrove,  op.  cit., 

380. 

Alacranes  (Span. : ‘scorpions’).  A ]>art 
of  tlie  Ajiache  formerly  living  in  Sonora, 
Mexico,  but  Recording  to  Taylor  (Cal. 
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Farmer,  June  13,  1862)  roaming,  with 
other  bands  from  Texas,  to  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado and  N.  of  Gila  r.  in  Ariz.  and  N. 
Mex.  They  were  apparently  a part  of 
the  Chiricahua. 

Alacupusyuen.  A former  Chumashan 
village  near  Pnrisima  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  eo.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Alafiers  ( a/a= ‘ buckeye  tree  ’ ) . A Semi- 
nole town  near  Alalia  r.,  an  affluent  of 
Tampa  bay,  Fla.  Its  inhabitants,  few  in 
number,  appear  to  have  been  led  by  Chief 
Alligator,  and  the  “Alligators”  may 
have  been  the  same  people.  They  took 
part  in  the  Seminole  war  of  1835-42. 
( ir.  \v.  H. ) 

Alafla,— Drake,  Did.  Chron., '209, 1836.  Alafiers.— 
Drake,  Bk.  of  Ind.s.,  bk.  1,  77,  1S48. 

Alaganik.  An  Ahtenaand  Ugalakmiut 
village  near  the  mouth  of  Copper  r., 
Ala.ska.  Fop.  in  1880,  with  Fyak,  117; 
in  1890,  48.  Serebrenikof  visited  the  vil- 
lage in  1848,  but  Allen  in  1885  found  it 
on  what  he  suppiKsed  to  be  a new  site. 
Alaganik. -,-Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ettinol.,  i,  mai>, 
1877.  Alaganuk. — Betroff,  10th  Ceiisu.'i,  Ala.>;ka.  '29, 
1884.  Alagnak. — Serebrenikof  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Ala.ska,  1901.  Anahanuk. — .\lieii,  ibid. 
Lookta-ek, — 11th  Census,  .Vlaska,  161,  1893. 

Alaho-ateuna  (‘those  of  tlie  sonthern- 
inost  ’ ) . A phratry  embracing  the  Tona- 
shi  (Badger)  and  Aiyaho  (Red-topped- 
shrub)  clans  of  the  Zuili.— Cushing,  inf’n, 
1891. 

Alahulapas.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara t;o..  Cal. — Gatschet  in  Chief  Fug. 
Rep.,  pt.  3,  553,  1876. 

Ala-Lengya  (‘horn-flute’).  A j)hra- 
tral  group  of  the  Hopi,  consisting  of  the 
Ala  (Horn)  and  Lcngya  (Flute)  clans. 

Ala-Ienya. — Fcwkesin  19tli  Rep.  B.  ,\.  E.,.o83, 1901. 

Alali.  A former  Chumashan  village  on 
Santa  Cruz  id.,  off  the  coast  of  California. 
A-la'-li. — llenshaw,  Buena ventnni  lilS.  voeab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Alameda  (Span. : ‘ cottonwood  grove  ’ ). 
A ruined  pueblo  on  the  k.  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  about  10  m.  above  Albii- 
(jiierque,  Bernalillo  co.,  X.  Mex.  It  was 
occupietl  by  theTigua  until  1681,  and  was 
formerly  on  tbe  bank  of  the  river,  but  is 
now  a mile  from  it,  owing  to  changes  in 
the  course  of  the  stream  (Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Kep.,  v,  88,  1884).  Ft  was  the 
seat  of  a Spanish  mission,  with  300  uihab- 
itants  about  1660-68,  and  a church  ded- 
icated to  Santa  .Vna  which  was  doubt- 
less destroyed  in  the  Fueblo  revolt  of  1680- 
96  (Vetancurt  (1697),  Teatro  M(>x.,  iii, 
311,  1871).  The  settlement  was  aftc'rwanl 
ree.stablished  as  a mi.'^sion  visita  of  Albii- 
•pieniue.  (e.  w.  ir. ) 

Alamada.  — .Abort  in  Emory.  Recon.,  miip,  I.S48. 
Alameda  de  Mora. — Villa  Senor.  Theatro  .Vm..  pt. 
2,  41,6,  1718.  Alemada. — .Aliorl  in  Emory  Rccon., 
464,  18-18.  Alemeda. — Gallegas  (1844)  mis(|Uotc(l, 
ibid..  479. 

Alamillo.  (Span.:  ‘ little  cottonwood  ’ 

A former  pueblo  of  the  Firos  on  the  Rio 
Grandeaboutl2  m.  N.  of  Socorro,  N.  .Mex., 


the  seat  of  a Fmnci.scan  mission,  estab- 
lished early  in  the  17th  century,  which 
contained  a churcli  dedicated  to  Santa 
Ana.  The  inhabitants  did  not  participate 
in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  and  most  of 
them  joined  the  Sjianiards  in  their  flight 
to  El  Paso,  Chihuahua.  In  the  following 
year,  however,  on  the  return  of  Gov. 
Otermin,  the  remaining  inhabitants- of 
the  pueblo  tied,  whereuiion  the  village 
was  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
population  in  1 680  ivas  300.  See  Vetan- 
curt (1697),  Teatro  Mex.,  iii,  310,  repr. 
1871;  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
239,1892.  (f.  w.  Ji.) 

Alamingo.  A village  of  hostile  Dela- 
wares(?)  in  1754,  probably  on  Susque- 
hanna r..  Pa.;  possibly  the  people  of  Al- 
lemoebi,  the  “king”  of  the  Delawares, 
who  lived  at  Shamokin  about  1750 
( Drake  Trag.  Wild.,  153, 1841 ). 

Alamo.  See  San  Antonio  de  Valem. 

Alamo  Bonito  (Span.:  ‘beautiful  cot- 
tonwood’). A small  settlement  of  Mis- 
sion Indians  on  Torres  res.,  75  m.  fnnn 
Mission  Tide  River  agency,  s.  Cal. 

Alimo  Bonita. — Did.  AfT.  Rep.)  170,  1901.  Alimo 
Bonito. — Djid.,  175,  1902. 

Alamos  (Span.:  ‘cottonwoods’).  A 

pueblo  of  the  Iiludeve  divi,sion  of  the 
Opata,  the  seat  of  a Spanish  mission  estab- 
lished in  1629;  situated  on  a small  tribu- 
tary of  tbe  Rio  Sonora,  in  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico. Pop.  165  in  1678,  45  in  1730  ( Rivera 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Mex.  No.  States,  i, 
513,  1884). 

Asuncion  Alamos. — Ziipata  (1678)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, op.  eit.,  246.  Los  Alamos. — Orozco  v Berra, 
Geog.,  344,  1864. 

Alamos.  A former  raneberia,  jirobalily 
of  the  iSobaijniri,  on  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  s. 
Ariz. ; visited  and  .so  named  by  Fatlier 
Kino  about  1697. — Bernal  (1697)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  IMex.,  356,  1889. 

Alamucha.  .\  former  Choctaw  town  in 
Kemper  co. , Miss.,  10  m.  from  Succar- 
nooche  cr.,  an  alHuent  of  Tombigbee  r. 
Allamutcha  Old  Town. — Gat.^cbet.  Creek  Migr 
Leg.,  I.  109. 1,8,84. 

Alapaha.  A former  Seminole  town  in 
llanditon  co.,  Fla.,  on  Allajiaha  r.  It 
was  once  under  Chief  Okmulgee,  who 
died  before  1820.  (n.  w.  h.) 

A-la-pa-ha-tolafa. — Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  See. 
War.  :506.  18'22. 

Alaskaite.  mineral,  according  to 
Dana  (Text-book  Mineral.,  420,  1888),  so 
called  from  having  been  found  in  tbe 
Alaska  ndne,  Poughkeejisie  gulch,  (Mlo. ; 
primarily  from  Alaxhi,  the  name  id'  the 
territory  of  the  rnitial  States,  and  the 
Englisli  suflix  -ite.  .Maska,  according  to 
Dali,  is  derived  from  Aldhxhah,  or  ,!//(- 
yrL-aa,  signifying  ‘ mainland,’  the  term  by 
which  the  Eskimo  of  Fnalaska  id.  de.dg- 
nated  the  continental  land  of  \.  w.  .\mer- 
ica.  (a.  k.  c.  ) 

Alawahku.  The  Elk  clan  of  the  Pecos 
Irilie  of  New  Mexico. — Ilewett  in  Am. 
Anthro[).,  vi,  431,  1904. 
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Alberdozia.  A itroviuceuf  Florida,  prul)- 
ahly  Tium([uauaii. — lausclioten,  Pescr. 
(le  I’Aiu.,  (i,  1638. 

Albivi.  (liven  by  llervahiiu  1785  (Va- 
ter,  Mith.,  pt.  8,  see.  8,  847,  181(5)  as  a 
division  of  the  Illinois,  l)nt  that  is  douht- 
fnl. 

Alcalde  ( Span. : a mayor  of  a town  who 
also  administers  justice).  A Fapa^ro  vil- 
lage, probal)ly  in  Tima  co.,  s.  Ariz. ; ja)]). 
250  in  18(50.  — Poston  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
18(58,  885,  18(54. 

Alcash.  A former  Chnmashan  villajie 
at  La  (.Toleta,  or,  as  stated  by  a Santa 
Barbara  Indian,  on  Moore’s  ranch,  near 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Alcax,— Tavlor  in  (’al.  Farmer,  Apr.  2(,  18(iS. 
Al-ka-a'c.— Ki'iisluiw,  Buenaventura  MS.  voeab., 
B.  A.  K.,  18S4. 

Alchedoma.  A former  A nman  tribe 
which,  according  to  Father  (iarces,  spoke 
the  same  lan^nage  as  the  A^nma  proper, 
and  hence  belonged  to  the  same  closely 
related  Ynnian  division  as  the  AAima, 
Maricopa,  and  Alolutve.  As  early  as 
1604-05  Jnan  de  Onate  found  them  in  8 
rancherias  (the  northernmost  with  2,000 
jieople  in  160  houses)  below  the  mouth 
of  the  (.lila  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  but  by 
17(52  (Rudo  Knsavo,  180,  1894)  they  occu- 
pied the  left  bank  of  the  Colorado  be- 
tween the  Cila  and  Bill  IVilliams  fork. 


and  by  (larctV  time  ( 1776)  tlieir  ran- 
cherias were  scattered  alon^  the  Coloriulo 
in  Arizona  and  California,  be^innin^ 
about  88  m.  below  Bill  Williams  fork  and 
extending  the  same  distance  downstream 
(Garccs,  Diary,  428-428,  450,  1900).  At 
the  latter  date  they  were  said  to  nnmber 
2,500,  and  while  well  disposed  toward 
other  surrounding  tribes,  regarded  the 
AAnnaand  Mohave  as  enemies,  (iarces 
says  of  them:  “These  Jalchedun  [Alche- 
doma] Indians  are  the  least  dressed,  not 
only  in  such  goods  as  they  themselves 
possess,  but  also  in  such  as  they  trade 
with  the  Jamajabs  [Mohave],  (ienigue- 
ches  [Serranos],  Cocomarico])as  [Alari- 
coi)a],  A’abipais  [AAiva])ai],  and  Mo(iuis 
[IIo])i],  obtaining  from  these  last  mantas, 
girdles,  and  acoarse  kind  of  cloth  {saii<xl), 
in  exchang('  for  cotton.”  This  statement 
is  doubtless  an  error,  as  the  .Alchedoma 
raised  no  cotton,  while  the  llopi  were 
the  chief  cultivators  of  this  plant  in  the 
entire  S.  AV.  .According  to  Kroeber  the 
Alchedoma  were  absorited  bv  the  Mari- 
copa, whom  they  joined  before  fleeing 
from  the  Rio  ColoVatlo  before  the  Mohave. 
Asnmitcion,  Lagrimas  de  San  Pedro,  San 
Antonio,  and  Santa  Coleta  have  been 
mentioned  as  rancherias.  ( r.  w n.) 

Achedomas.— Voncf?as,  IIis(.  ('al.. 
Alchedomes.-Taylor  in  ('al.  tanner.  Dec  (..  s.l. 
Alchedum.— (Iarces  (1m.M>).  I'larx  ‘['S 
Alchedumas.— ('onsag  (1  / 1(9  Muoted  b\  Bam  rofl 
Nat  Races  i . .'iS8, 1S82.  Alchidomas.— .tleedo.  Du  . 
(ieo’g  1 48,  178(i.  Algodomea.— llenUzelman 

lV:«)’in  11.  K..  Kx.  Doe.  7(i  :i4(h  (W,  tL  isro 
semns  to  be  local  nanu>  hereb  Algodones.— 
Blake  in  Dae.  K.  K.  Kep..  v,  llg  J85(i.  Algodon- 


nes.— Derb.v,  Colorado  K.,  map.  185:'.  Ch_idumas._— 
(iarc6s  ( after  Escalante.  1775) , Diary  (1775-76).  474, 
19(Xt.  Halchedoina.— Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629), 
Rel.,  iti  Land  of  Snnsliine.  106.  Jan.,  19CK1.  Ha-]" 
chedumas. — Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  156,  648, 
1889.  Halchidhoma. — .V.  L.  Kroeber,  inf’n,  1905 
(Mohave  name).  Hudeoadamas. — Kudo  Ensayo 
(1762),  24. 1863  (probabLv  the  same).  Hudeoadan.— 
Rudo  Ensayo  (1762).  Gniteras  tran.sl..  130,  1894. 
Hudeoadanes. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog..  59,  353, 1864. 
Jakechedunes. — Hinton,  Handbook  to  ,\riz.,  28, 
1878.  Jalchedon.— .\rricivita  ( 1792)  quoted  by 
Bamielier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  100,  1890. 
Jalchedum.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  38,  166L  _(mis- 
([UOting  Garccs).  Jalchedunes. — Garces  (177.5-76), 
Diary.  308.  1900.  Talchedon. — Forbes,  Hist.  Cal., 
162,  1839  (misi>rint).  Talchedums. — Domenech, 
ileserts,  i,  444,  1860.  Yalchedunes. — Pae.  R.  R. 
Rei>.,  lit,  pt.  3,  124,  1856. 

Alcoz.  A former  village  of  the  K:ilin- 
daruk  division  of  the  Costanoan  family 
in  Califtornia. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
.A|)r.  20,  I860. 

Aleksashkina.  A former  Kaniagmiut 
Fskimo  settlement  on  Wood  id.  in  St. 
Paul  harbor,  Kodiak  id.,  .Alaska. 
Aleksashkina. — Tebetikof  (iuote<1  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1901  (called  a Chiniak  settlement). 
Tanignag-miut. — Russ.  Am.  Co.  ma)>  (juoteil  by 
Baker,  ibid,  (called  au  .\leut  settlement). 

Aleta.  -A  former  village,  jtresnmably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  (Ad. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  Oct.  18,18(51. 

Aleytac. — Ibid. 

Aleut.  A liranch  of  tlie  Fstjnimanan 
family  inhabiting  the  Aleutian  ids.  and 
the  N.  side  of  Alaska  pen.,  w.  ol  I gashik  r. 
The  origin  of  the  term  is  obscure.  .A 
reasonable  sup]>osition  is  given  by  lyngid 
(quoted  by  Dali  in  Smitbson.  Contrib., 
.x.xii,  1878)  that  .Alint  is  identical  with 
the  Chnkchi  word  alial,  ‘island.’  The 
early  Hussian  exjilonws  of  Kamchatka 
heard  from  the  Chukchi  of  islanders, 
aliuit,  bevond  the  main  Asian  short',  by 
which  the  Chukchi  meant  the  Diomede 
islanders;  but  when  the  Russians  found 
people  on  the  Aleutian  ids.  they  snp])Osed 
them  to  be  those  referred  to  by  the 
Chukchi  and  called  them  by  the  Chukchi 
name,  and  the  Chukchi  often  adopt  the 
Russian  name,  A lent,  for  theinselves, 
though  asserting  tluit  it  is  not  their  own. 
According  to  Dali,  rnrnxj'uii,  ‘pi'ople,’  is 
the  generic  term  which  the  Aleut  apply 
to  themselves,  it  being  i>robably  a form 
of  the  Fskimo  Inmii)),  plural  of  Jmnig, 
I)nik. 

It  is  stated  by  various  authorities  that 
the  Aleut  differ  markedly  from  thi'  Fs- 
kimo in  character  and  mental  ability  as 
well  as  in  many  jiractices.  .Aetmrding  to 
Dali  the  .Aleut  possess  greater  intellect- 
ual capacity  than  the  Fskimo,  but  are  far 
inferior  in  personal  indei>endence,  and 
while  the  Aleuts'  jdiysiognomy  differs 
somewhat  from  that  of  the  typical  I'^s- 
kimo,  individuals  are  often  seen  who 
I'an  not  be  distinguished  from  ordinary 
I nnuit.  Notwithstaiuling  the  differences, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  .Aleut  are 
an  aberrant  offshoot  from  the  great 
Fs(piimauan  stock,  and  that  however 
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great  their  distiiiguishiiig  traits  these 
have  resulted  in  the  lapse  of  time  from 
their  insular  position  and  peeuliar  en- 
vironment. Dali  considers  the  evidence 
from  the  shell  heaps  conclusive  as  to 
the  identity  with  the  continental  Es- 
kimo of  the  early  iidiahitants  of  the 
islands  as  regards  implements  and  wt‘ai>- 
ons.  The  testimony  afforded  hy  language 
seems  to  he  e<iually  conclusive,  though 
perhaps  less  evident.  The  Aleut  lan- 
guage, though  differing  greatly  from  the 
(lialects  of  the  mainlaud,  i>ossesses  many 
words  whose  mots  are  common  to  the 
Eskimo  tongues.  The  .VIeut  are  divided, 
chietly  on  dialectal  grounds,  into  Uu- 
alaskans,  who  iuhahit  the  Fox  ids.,  the 
w.  part  of  .Maska  pen.,  and  the  Shn- 
magin  ids.,  and  Atkans  who  iidiahit  the 
Amlreanof,  Rat,  and  Near  ids.  When 
first  visite(l  hy  the  Russians  the  Aleutian 
ids.  had  a uuudi  larger  pojadation  than 
at  pre.sent.  As  compared  with  the  main- 
laud  Eskimo  and  the  Indians  the  Aleut 
are  now  unwarlike  and  docile,  though 
they  fought  well  when  first  discovered, 
hut  had  oidy  darts  against  the  Russian 
firearms  and  were  consequently  soon 
overpowered,  and  they  speedily  came 
under  the  absolute  power  of  the  Russian 
traders,  who  treated  them  with  great 
cruelty  and  brutality.  This  treatment 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  them,  it  is  said, 
to  10  per  cent  of  their  original  nnmher, 
and  the  survivors  w'ere  held  in  a condition 
of  slavery.  Eater,  in  1 794-1  ShS,  the  Rus- 
sian (lovernment  interfered  to  regulate 
the  relations  between  traders  and  natives 
with  the  result  of  somewhat  ameliorat- 
ing their  condition.  In  ES24  the  mi.s- 
sionary  Veniaminoff  began  his  labors,  and 
to  hni  is  largely  due  most  of  the  im- 
provement, moral  and  mental.  Through 
Ids  exertions  and  those  of  his  colabor- 
ers of  the  (ireek  church  all  the  Aleut 
w'ere  Christianized  and  to  some  extent 
educated. 

The  population  of  the  Aleutian  ids., 
which  before  the  arrival  of  tin*  Russians 
was  hy  their  own  tradition  2o,000  ( which 
estimat(‘,  judging  hy  the  great  nnmher  of 
their  village  siti's,  Dali  dot's  not  think 
('xcessiv('),  in  I S:U,  according  to  Veuiami- 
noff,  was  2,247,  of  whom  1,497  belonged 
to  the  u.  or  Unalaskan  division  and  750 
to  the  w.  or  Atkan  division,  .\ccord- 
ing  to  Father  Shaiesnekov  there  were 
about  1,400  on  the  Aleutian  ids.  in  IS48. 
After  the  epidendc  (»f  smallpo.v  in  that 
year  some  900  were  left.  In  1874  Dali 
estimated  the  population  at  2,005,  includ- 
ing mixed  bloods.  According  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1890  there,  were  908  Aleut  and  784 
ndxed-bloods,  total  1,702;  in  1900  the 
statistics  of  the  previous  decade  were 
repeated. 

The  following  are  Aleut  villages:  Aku- 


taii,  Attu,  Avatanak,  Belkofski,  Riorka, 
Chernofski,  Eider,  Iliuliuk,  Kasheega, 
Korovinski,  Makushin,  Mashik,  Mor- 
zhovoi,  Nateekin,  Nazan,  Nikolaief,  Nik- 
olski, Favlof,  Rogromui,  Ropof,  St  George. 
St  Raul,  Sannak,  Fnga,  Vossnessenski. 
The  following  villages  no  longer  exist: 
Agulok,  Aknn,  Alitak,  Artelnof,  Beaver, 
Chaliuknak,  Ikolga,  Imagnee,  Jtchadak, 
Kalekhta,  Kutchlok,  Rieehesni,  Seredka, 
Sisaguk,  Takamitka,  Tigalda,  Totchikala, 
Tulik,  Ugamitzi,  Fknodok,  Fnalga,  Ve- 
selofski.  The  following  ruined  jtlaces 
have  hi'cn  discovered  on  a single  island, 
.\gattu,  now  uniidiahited:  Agonakagna, 
Atkulik,  Atkigyin,  Ilachimuk,  Ilamnu- 
lik,  llanilik,  llapkug,  Iligtiguk,  Hilk- 
suk,  I bin,  Indk,  Iptugik,  Isitnchi,  Ka- 
kuguk,  Kamuksusik,  Kaslukug,  Kig- 
sitatok,  Kikchik,  Kikun,  Kimituk,  Ki- 
tak,  Kuptagok,  Magtok,  Mukugnuk, 
Navisok,  Siksatok,  Sunik,  Fgiatok,  Ugti- 
kun,  Ugtumuk,  Ukashik. 

Aleouteans. — Dnike,  Hk.  of  liid.s.,  Ok.  i,  1G,  18^8. 
Aleuten. — lIolniberK,  l*;ihiiol.  Skizz.,  7,  IS.'i.'). 
Aleuts.— Dali  in  I’roc.  ('al.  .Vcad.  Sci..  iv,  3.5. 
1873.  Aleyut. — Co.xo,  Kn.'is.  Disc.,  211),  1787.  Alla- 
yume. — Powell  in  Cont.  N.  Etlinol..  iii,5.'>3.  1877 

p51anientke  name).  Cagatsky. — Mahoney  (hsiis) 
in  Senate  Ex.  Doe.  (18,  41st  Cong.,  2d  se.s.s.,  19, 
1870  (‘ ea.sterners':  Russianized  form  of  Aleut 
name).  Kagataya-Koung'ns. — Humboldt.  New 
Spain,  It,  31(1,  1822  (own  name:  • men  of  the  east'; 
refers  only  to  the  .\leut  living  k.  of  I'mnak 
str.  in  eontradistinetion  to  the  tribes  w.  of  if, — 
Dali,  inf’n,  1905).  Kataghayekiki.— Co.xe,  Ku.ss. 
Disc.,  I,  219,  1787.  Khagan'-taya-khun'-khin. — 
Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  22.  bs77  (sig.  ‘ east- 
ern peo|)le’).  K^agantaiaRounEin. — Pinart  in 
Mt'm.  Soe.  Ethnol.  Paris,  xi.  157,  1872  (name  of 
natives  of  Shnmagin  ids,  and  of  Aleut  of  Alaska 
pen;  ' men  of  the  east’).  Oonangan. — Veniami- 
nolV  ()Uoted  by  PetrolT,  10th  Census.  .Vlaska,  14(1, 
1881.  Taiahounhins, — Pinart  in  Mem.  Soe.  Etliuol. 
Paris,  XI,  1.58,  1872  (own  name:  ' men ’).  Takha- 
yuna,  — Pet  roll',  10th  Census.  Alaska,  140,  18.S4 
( Knaiakhotana  name).  Taxeju-na. — Davidof  in 
RadlolT,  Wiirterb.,  d.  Kinai-Spr,,  '29.  1874.  Tax- 
emna. — Doro.sehin  in  RadlolT,  Wiirterb.,  d.  Kinai- 
Spr.,  29,  1874  (Knaiakhotana  name).  Tiyakh'u- 
nin. — Pinart,  op.  cit.  Unangan,^Applegate  in 
11th  Census,  Alaska.  85,  189:5.  TJ-nung'un. — Dali 
in  Cont.  N.  .\.  Ethnol..  i,  '22,  1877  (own  national 
name). 

Alexandrovsk.  .\  Kaniagmiut  village 
and  trading  post  on  Graham  harbor, 
•Vla.ska;  pop.  88  in  1880,  107  in  1890. 
Alexandrousk.  — I'ost  route  map.  1903.  Alexan- 
drovsk,—PetrolT,  10th  Census.  Alaska,  29,  1.881. 
English  Bay.— 1 1 th  Census,  .-Maska,  103,  I,S93.  Port 
Graham. — Ibid.,  (is. 

Alexeief.  A Chnagmiut  villtige  in  the 
Yukon  delta,  .\l:i.«ka;  ])0]).  IH  in  1880. 

Alexeief  s Odinotchka.  — I’etrolT.  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  12,  18,84  (‘.Mexeief's  Irading  post ' i. 

Algic.  A term  apjdied  hy  II . R.  School- 
craft to  the  .\lgon<|uian  tribes  and  lan- 
guages, and  used  occasionally  hy  otlu'r 
writers  since  his  time.  A/i/h/ac' is  I'ln- 
ployed  hy  some  Canadian  French  essay- 
ists. Schoolcraft  himself  ( Ind.  Tribes,  v, 
580,  1855)  includes  the  term  in  his  list  of 
words  of  Indian  origin.  The  word  seems 
to  he  formed  arbitrarily  from  Alg,  a part 
of  .\ Igonkin,  and  the  English  adjectival 
termination  fc.  (a.  k.  e. ) 
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Algonkian.  A geological  term  uwhI  to 
designate  an  important  series  of  rocks 
lying  between  the  Archean  and  the  Tale- 
ozoic  systems.  These  rocks  are  most 
prominent  in  the  region  of  L.  Superior,  a 
characteristic  territory  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Algompiian  family,  whence  the  name. 
Geologists  speak  of  the  “Algonkian  pe- 
riod.” (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Algonkin  (a  name  hitherto  variously 
and  erroneously  interjireted,  hut  Hewitt 
suggests  that  it  is  prohahly  from  (Micmac) 
ahioomeaking,  or  algooiiiakhu),  ‘at  the 
place  of  spearing  tish  and  eels  [from  the 
how  of  a canoe]  ’ ) . A term  applied  origi- 
nally to  the  Weskarini,  a small  Algon- 
quian  tribe  formerly  living  on  the  pre.'^ent 
Gatineau  r.,  a tributary  of  Ottawa  r. , e. 
of  the  present  city  of  Ottawa,  in  (hiehec. 
Later  the  name  was  used  to  include  also 
the  Amikwa,  Kichesipirini,  Kinonche, 
Kisakon,  Maskasinik,  Matawachkirini, 
^lissisauga,  Michacondibi,  Nikikouek, 
Ononchataronon,  Oskemanitigou,  Ouaso- 
uarini,  Outaouakamigouk,  Outchougai, 
Powating,  Sagahiganirini,  and  Sagnitao- 
unigama.  French  writers  sometimes 
called  the  jMontagnais  eii(;ountered  along 
the  lower  St  Lawrence  the  Lower  Algon- 
cpiins,  because  they  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage; and  the  ethnic  stock  and  family  of 
languages  has  been  named  from  the  Algon- 
kin, who  formed  a close  alliance  with  the 
French  at  the  first  settlement  of  Canada 
and  received  their  help  against  the 
Iroquois.  The  latter,  however,  afterward 
procured  iirearms  and  soon  forced  the 
Algonkin  to  abandon  the  St  Lawrence 
region.  Some  of  the  bands  on  Ottawa  r. 
fled  w.  to  Mackinaw  and  into  Michigan, 
where  they  consolidated  and  became 
known  under  the  modern  name  of  Ot- 
tawa. The  others  fled  to  the  x.  and  e., 
beyond  reach  of  the  InKpiois,  but  gradu- 
ally found  tbeir  way  back  and  reoccupied 
the  country.  Their  chief  gathering  place 
and  mission  station  was  at  Three  Rivers 
in  (piebec.  Nothing  is  known  of  their 
social  organization.  Tlu>  bands  now  rec- 
ognized as  Algonkin,  with  their  poiadation 
in  PlOO,  areas  follows.  In  Ottawa:  (iolden 
Lake,  H<i;  North  Rcmfrew,  28(>;  (iib- 
son  ( Iro(|uois  in  part),  12:1.  In  thiebec: 
River  Desert,  Temiscaming,  20:i; 

Lake  of  Two  Mountains  (Iroiiuois  in 
part),  447;  total,  l,o:k).  As  late  as  1-Stt4 
the  Canadian  Indian  Oflice  included  as 
Algonkin  also  1,(>79  “stragglers”  in  Pon- 
tiac, Ottawa  CO.,  Champlain,  and  St  IMau- 
rice,  in  t^iebec,  but  these  are  omitted 
from  snbseiiuent  rejiorts.  In  1S84  there 
were  :i,874  Algonkin  in  tiuebec  province 
and  in’  e.  Ontario,  including  the  Temis- 
caniing.  Following  are  the  .Vlgonkin  vil- 
lages, so  far  as  they  are  known  to  havi* 
lH“eii  recorded:  Cajie  Magdalen,  Lgan, 
Hartwell,  Isleaux  Tourtes  (Kichesipirini 


and  Nijiissing),  Rouge  River,  Tangouaen 
( Algonkin  and  Huron),  (j.  m.  c.  t.) 
Abnaki. — For  forms  of  tliis  word  as  applied  to  the 
Algonkin,  see  Abnaki.  Akwanake.— Breboeuf 
(luoted  by  Scliooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  207,  1854. 
Alagonkins. — Oroghan  (1705)  in  Monthly  Am. 
Jour.  Geol.,  272,  1831.  Algokin.— McKenzie 

quoted  by  Tanner,  Narr.,  332, 1830.  Algomeequin. — 
Sehooleraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  306,  1851.  Algome- 
quins,— Ibid.,  V,  38,  1865.  Algommequin. — Cham- 
plain (1032),  CEuv.,  v,  pt.  2.  193,  1870.  Algom- 
quins. — Sagard  (1630),  Canada,  i.  247,  1800.  Al- 
goncains. — Hennepin,  New  Disc.,  95, 1098.  Algon- 
gins. — Tracy  (1067)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  in. 

153.18.53.  Algonguin. — Morse,  N.  Am.,  2:38,  1770. 

Algonic  Indians. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  I,  38, 
18.51.  Algonkins.— Henneiiin  (1683)  in  Harris, 
Voy.  and  Trav.,  ii,  916,  1705.  Algonmequin. — 
Martin  in  Bres.sani,  Ret.  .Vbregee,  319,  1053.  Algo- 
novins. — .Vlcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  V,  120,  1789.  Algon- 
quains.— Jes.  Ret.  16-53,  3,  1858.  Algonquens.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  3.58,  1.S52.  Algon- 
quin,—Jes.  Ret.  1032,  14,  1858.  Algoomenquini.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  .500,  1878. _ Algo- 
quins, — Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav..  i,  map.  1817.  Al- 
goquois. — .Viidouard,  Far  West,  207,  1869.  Algou- 
inquins. — Gorges  (1058)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
II,  07, 1847.  Algoumekins. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
.Antiq.  Soc.,  II,  24,  1.S30.  Alpumequini.— Dq  Laet 
(1033)  quoted  by  Vater,  Mithridates,  pt.  3,  sec. 
3,  404,  1810.  AlgoUmequins. — Cliamplain  (1003), 
CEuv.,  II,  8,  1870.  Algumenquini. — Kini^sley, 

Standard  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  0,  147.  1-H83.  Ahneon- 
guins, — Nicolls  (1006)  in  N.  S’.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i l, 

147.1.8.53.  Alkonkins.— Hutchins  (1778)  ij noted  by 
Jeffer.son,  Notes,  141, 1825.  Alquequin.— Lloyd  in 
.lour.  Anthrop.  Inst.  G.  B..  iv,  44,  1875.  Alten- 
kins. — Clinton  (1745)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi, 
281,  1855  (mi.sjirint).  Attenkins. — Clinton  (1745), 
ibid.,  270. 

Algonquian  Family  (adapted  from  the 
name  of  the  Algonkin  tribe).  A lin- 
guistic stock  which  formerly  occupied  a 
more  extended  area  tlnin  any  other  in 
North  America.  Their  territory  reached 
from  the  e.  shore  of  Newfoundland  to 
the  Rocky  ints.  and  from  Churchill  r.  to 
Pamlico sd.  The  E.  parts  of  this  territory 
were  separated  by  an  area  occupied  by  I ro- 
quoitm  tribes.  On  the  e.  Algoiujuian 
tribes  skirted  the  .Stlantic  coast  from 
Newfoundland  to  Neuse  r. ; on  the  s.  they 
touched  on  the  territories  of  the  eastern 
Simian,  S(.iuthern  Iroqiioian,  and  the 
Mu.skhogean  families;  on  thew.  they  bor- 
dered on  the  Simian  area;  on  the  x.  w.  on 
theKitunahanand  .Sthapascan;  in  Labra- 
dor they  canu‘  into  contact  with  the  Es- 
kimo; fn  Newfoundland  they  surrounded 
on  tliri'c  sides  the  Reothuk.  The  Chev- 
enne  and  .Srapaho  moved  from  the  main 
bodv  and  drifted  out  into  the  plains. 
Altbough  there  is  a general  agrecmient  as 
to  the  peoples  which  should  be  included 
in  thisfaniilv,  information  in  regard  to  the 
numerous  dialects  is  too  limited  to  justify 
an  attenqit  to  give  a strict  linguistic  clas- 
silication;  the  data  are  in  fact  so  mea- 
ger in  many  instances  as  to  leave  it 
doubtful  whether  certain  bodies  were 
confederacies,  tribes,  bands,  or  clans,  es- 
])ecially  bodies  which  have  become  ex- 
tinct or  can  not  be  identified,  since  early 
writers  have  frequently  designated  set- 
tlements or  bands  of  the  same  tribe  as 
di.^tinct  tribes.  -Vs  in  tbe  case  of  all  In- 
dians, travelers,  observing  part  of  a tribe 
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settled  ut  one  j)lace  and  part  at  another, 
have  fretpiently  taken  them  for  different 
peoples,  and  have  dignified  single  vil- 
lages, settlements,  or  bands  with  the  title 
“tribe”  or  “nation,”  named  from  the 
locality  or  the  chief.  It  is  generally  im- 
possible to  discriminate  between  tribes 
and  villages  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  New  England  and  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  for  the  Indians  there  seem  to  have 
been  grouped  into  small  communities, 
each  taking  its  name  from  the  principal 
village  of  the  grouji  or  from  a neighl)oring 
sti’eam  or  other  natural  feature.  tVhether 
these  were  subordinate  to  some  real  tribal 
authority  or  of  ecpial  rank  and  interde- 
pendent' although  still  allied,  it  is  im- 
possible in  many  instances  to  deter- 
mine. Since  true  tribal  organization  is 
found  among  the  better  known  branches 
and  can  be  traced  in  several  instances  in 
the  eastern  division,  it  is  ju'esumed  that 
it  was  general.  A geographic  classifica- 
tion of  the  Algomiuian  tribes  follows: 

Western  division,  comiu’ising  three 
groups  dwelling  along  the  e.  slope  of  the 
Rocky  mts:  Blackfoot  confederacy,  com- 
posed'of  theSiksika,  Kainah,  and  Piegan; 
Arapaho  and  Cheyenne. 

Northern  division,  the  most  extensive 
one,  stretching  from  the  extreme  x.  w. 
of  the  Algoiupiian  area  to  the  extreme 
E.,  chiefly  N.  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the 
great  lakes,  including  several  groups 
which,  on  account  of  insufficient  knowl- 
edge of  their  linguistic  relations,  can  only 
partially  be  outlined:  Chippewa  group, 
embracing  tbe  Cree  (?),  Ottawa,  Chip- 
pewa, and  Missisauga;  A Igonkin  group, 
comprising  the  Nipissing,  Temiscaming, 
Abittibi,  and  Algonkin. 

Northeastern  d\visioJi,  embracing  the 
tribes  inhabiting  e.  tiuebec,  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  and  e.  Maine:  the  Mon- 
tagnais  group,  composed  of  the  Nascapee, 
Montagnais,  Mistassin,  Rersiamite,  ami 
Papinachois;  Ahnaki  group,  comi)rising 
the  Micmac,  .Malecite,  Passamacjuoddy, 
Arosaguntacook,  Sf)koki,  Penobscot,  ami 
Norridgewock. 

Central  division,  including  groups  that 
resided  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Ohio:  Menominee;  the 
Sauk  group,  includingthe  Sauk,  Fox,  and 
Kickapoo;  Mascouten;  Potawatomi;  Illi- 
nois branch  of  the  iNIiami  group,  com- 
j)rising  the  Peoria.  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia, 
Tamaroa,and  Michigamea;  ^I  iami  branch, 
composed  of  the  Miami,  Piankashaw,  and 
Wea. 

Eastern  division,  embracing  all  the 
Algonquian  tribes  that  lived  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  s.  of  the  .\hnaki  and  iTi- 
cluding  several  confederacies  and  groups, 
as  the  Pennacook,  Mas.sachu.eet,  Wam- 
panoag,  Narraganset,  Nipmuc,  Montauk, 
Mohegan,  iMahican,  Wappinger,  Dela- 


wares, Shawnee,  Nanticoke,  Conoy,  Pow- 
hatan, and  Pamlico. 

As  the  early  settlements  of  the  k>ench, 
Dutch,  and  English  wen*  all  within  the 
territorv  of  the  eastern  members  of  the 
family,”  they  were  the  first  aborigines 
N.  of  the  Gulf  of  iNIexico  to  feel  the 
blighting  effect  of  contact  with  a su])erior 
race.  As  a rule  the  relations  of  the 
French  with  the  Algonquian  tribes  were 
friendly,  the  Foxes  being  the  only  tribe 
against  whom  they  waged  war.  The 
English  settlements  were  often  engaged 
in  border  wars  with  their  Algomjuian 
neighbors,  who,  continually  pressed  far- 
ther toward  the  interior  hy  'theadvaiicing 
white  immigration,  kept  up  for  a time  a 
futile  struggle  for  the  possession  of  their 
territory.  The  eastern  tribes,  from 
Maine  to  C'arolina,  were  defeated  and 
their  tribal  organization  was  broken  up. 
Some  withdrew  to  Canada,  others  crossed 
the  mountains  into  the  Ohio  valley,  while 
a few  bands  were  located  on  reservations 
by  the  whites,  only  to  dwindle  and  ulti- 
mately become  e.xtinct.  Of  many  of  the 
smaller  tribes  of  New  England,  Virginia, 
and  other  ('astern  states  there  are  no  liv- 
ing representatives.  Even  the  languages 
of  some  are  known  only  by  a few  words 
mentioned  by  early  historians,  while 
some  tribes  are  known  only  by  name. 
The  Ahnaki  and  others  who  tied  into 
Canada  settled  along  the  St  Lawrence 
under  the  protection  of  the  French, 
whose  active  allies  they  became  in  all  the 
subsequent  wars  with  the  English  down 
to  the  fall  of  the  French  power  in  Canada. 
Those  who  crossed  the  Allegheny  mts. 
into  the  Ohio  valley,  together  with  the 
Wyandot  and  the'  native  Algonquian 
tribes  of  that  regi(m,  formed  themselves 
into  a loose  confederacy,  allied  first  with 
the  French  and  afterward  with  the  Eng- 
lish against  the  advancing  settlements 
with  the  declarc'd  ])uriiose  of  preserving 
the  Ohio  r.  as  the  Indian  boundary. 
Wayne’s  victory  in  1794  put  an  end  to  the 
struggle,  and  at  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in 
1795  the  Indians  acknowledgt^d  their  de- 
feat and  made  the  first  cession  of  land  w. 
of  the  Ohio.  Tecumseh  and  his  brother, 
Ellskwatawa,  instigated  by  British  in- 
triguers, again  aroused  the  wc'stern  tribes 
against  the  Unite<l  States  a few  years  later, 
hut  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Tipp(*canoe  in 
1811  and  the  (U'ath  of  their  h'ader  broke 
the  spirit  of  the  Indians.  In  1815  those 
who  had  taken  part  against  the  Cnited 
States  during  the  War  of  1812  made  peace 
with  the  Government;  then  h('gan  the 
series  of  treaties  by  which,  within  thirty 
years,  most  of  the  Indians  of  this  region 
ceded  their  lands  and  removc'd  w.  of  the 
Mississippi. 

A factor  which  (’ontributi'd  greatly  to 
the  decline  of  the  Algonquian  ascendency 
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was  the  power  of  the  Iroquoian  (‘onfeil- 
eracy,  which  by  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  had  developed  a power 
destined  to  make  them  tlie  scourge  of 
the  other  Indian  population  fnjin  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  and  from 
Ottawa  r.  in  (,'anada  to  the  Tennessee. 
Alter  destroying  the  Huron  and  the  Eric, 
they  turned  their  power  chictly  against 
the  Algon(|uian  tribes,  and  ere  long  Ohio 
and  Indiana  were  nearly  deserted,  only 
a few  villages  of  Miami  remaining  liere 
and  there  in  the  northern  portion.  Tin* 
region  s.  and  w.  tliey  made  a desert, 
clearing  of  native  inhal)i1ants  the  whoh' 
country  witlun  500  m.  (jf  their  seats. 
The  Aigomiuian  tribes  (led  before  them 
to  the  region  of  the  uj)per  lakes  and  the 
banks  of  the  Mississip|)i,  and  only  when 
the  French  had  guaranteed  them  protec- 
tion against  their  deadly  foes  did  they 
venture  to  turn  back  toward  the  e. 

The  central  Algoiujuians  are  tall,  aver- 
aging about  173  cm.;  they  have  the  tyj)- 
ical  Indian  nose,  heavy  and  prominent, 
somewhat  hooked  in'  men,  flatter  in 
women;  their  cheek  Ijones  are  heavy; 
the  head  among  the  tribes  of  the  great 
lakes  is  very  large  and  almost  brachy ce- 
phalic, but  showing  considerable  varia- 
tion; the  face  is  very  large.  The  type  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  Algomiuians  can  hardly 
be  determined  from  living  individuals,  as 
no  full-bloods  survive,  but  skulls  found 
in  old  burial  grounds  show  that  they 
were  tall,  their  faces  not  quite  so  broad, 
the  heads  much  more  elongate  and  re- 
markably high,  resembling  in  this  res])ect 
the  Eskimo  and  suggesting  the  possibility 
that  on  the  New  England  coast  there  may 
have  been  some  mixture  with  that  type. 
The  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  are  even 
taller  than  the  central  Algonquians;  their 
faces  are  larger,  their  heads  more  elon- 
gate. It  is  worrhy  of  remark  that  in  the 
region  in  which  the  mound  builders’  re- 
mains are  found,  rounde<t  heads  ])n>- 
vailed,  and  the  present  population  of  the 
region  are  also  more  round-headed,  per- 
haps suggesting  fusion  of  blood  ( Hoas, 
inf’n,  1H05).  See  AihiIoiiiii,  PhjixioUxjii. 

The  religious  beliefs  of  the  eastern  .VI- 
gon(|uian  tribes  were  similar  in  their  h>ad- 
ing  features.  Their  mythsan' numerous. 
Theirdeities,  or  xuniiliis,  includingobjects 
animate  and  inanimate,  were  many,  Init 
the  chief  culture  hero,  lie  to  whom  the 
creation  and  control  of  the  world  were 
ascribed,  was  substantially  the  same  in 
character,  although  known  by  various 
names,  among  difft'rent  tribes.  .Vs  .Man- 
ibozho,  or  Michabo,  among  the  Chippewa 
and  other  lak('  tribes,  he  was  usually 
identitied  as  a fabulous  great  rabbit, 
bearing  some  relation  to  the  sun;  and 
this  identification  with  the  great  rabbit 
apjiears  to  bave  prevaik'd  among  other 


tribes,  being  found  as  far  s.  as  Maryland. 
Hrinton  (Hero  .Myths,  1882)  believes 
this  mythological  animal  to  have  been 
merely  a symbol  of  light,  adopted  be- 
cause of  the  similarity  l)etween  tlie 
.VlgoiKpiian  words  for  ralibit  and  light. 
.Vmong  the  Siksika  this  chief  beneticent 
deity  was  known  as  Napiw,  among  the 
Abnaki  as  Ketchiniwesk,  among  the 
New  England  tribes  as  Kiehtan,  Woo- 
nand,  Cautantowit,  etc.  He  it  was  who 
created  the  world  by  magic  power,  peo- 
pled it  with  game  and  the  other  ani- 
mals, taught  his  favorih*  jieople  the  arts 
of  the  chase,  and  gave  tliem  corn  and 
beans.  Hut  this  deity'  was  distinguished 
more  for  his  magical  powers  and  his 
ability  to  overcome  opposition  by  trick- 
ery, deception,  and  falsebood  than  for 
benevolent  (pialities.  The  objects  of 
nature  were  deities  to  them,  asthesun, 
the  moon,  lire,  trees,  lakes,  and  the  va- 
rious animals.  Respect  was  also  paid  to 
the  four  cardinal  points.  There  was  a 
general  belief  in  a soul,  shade,  or  immor- 
tal spiritual  nature  not  only  in  man  but 
in  animals  and  all  other  things,  and  in 
a spiritual  abode  to  which  this  soul  went 
after  the  death  of  the  body,  and  in  which 
the  occujiations  and  enjoyments  were 
supposed  to  be  similar  to  tho.se  of  tliis 
life.  Priests,  or  conjurers,  called  by  the 
whites  medicine-men,  jdayed  an  imjior- 
tant  part  in  their  .social,  jiolitical,  and 
religious  systems.  They'  were  sujiposed 
to  possess  intluence  with  sjiirits  or  other 
agencies,  which  they  could  bring  to  their 
aid  in  prying  into  the  future,  inllicting 
or  curing  disea.se,  etc. 

.-Vmong  the  tribes  from  s.  New  laigland 
to  Carolina,  including  esjiecially  the  .Mo- 
hegan,  Delawares,  the  people  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy,  and  the  Chijijie- 
wa,  descent  was  reckoned  in  the  female 
line;  among  the  Potawatomi,  .Vbnaki, 
Hlackfeet,  and  probably  most  of  the  . 
nortluM'n  tribes,  in  the  male  line.  Within 
recent  linu's  descent  has  been  jiaternal 
also  among  tbe  Menominc'e,  Sank  and 
Fox,  Illinois,  Kicka|)oo,  and  Shawnee, 
and,  alt'liough  it  has  been  stated  that  it 
was  anciently  maternal,  there  is  no  satis- 
factory jmiof  of  this.  The  Cree,  .\ra])aho, 
and  CheyeJine  an>  without  clans  or  gentes. 
The  gens  or  clan  was  usually  governed  by 
a chief,  who  in  some  cases  was  installed 
by  the  heads  of  other  clans  or  gentes. 
The  tribe  also  had  its  chief,  usually  se- 
lected from  a particular  clan  or  gens, 
though  the  manner  of  choosing  a chief 
and  the  authority  vested  in  him  varied 
.somewhat  in  the  different  tribes.  Tliis 
was  the  peace  t-hief,  whose  authority  was 
not  ab.solute,  and  who  had  no  ]>art  in 
the  declaration  of  war  or  in  carrying  it 
on,  the  leader  in  the  campaign  being  one 
wbo  bad  acepured  a riglit  to  the  j)osi- 
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tion  by  noted  deeds  and  skill.  In  some 
tribes  the  title  of  ehief  was  hereditary, 
and  the  distinction  between  a peace  chief 
and  a war  chief  was  not  observed.  The 
chiefs  powers  amon»  some  tribes,  as  the 
.Miami,  were  fireater  than  in  others.  The 
fjovernment  was  directed  in  weijjhty  mat- 
ters by  a council,  consisting  of  the  Chiefs 
of  the  clans  or  gentes  of  the  tribe.  It 
was  by  their  authority  that  tribal  war 
was  undertaken,  peace  conclud{‘d,  t(‘rri- 
tory  sold,  etc. 

The  .Mgoiuiuian  tribes  were  mainly 
sedentary  and  agricnltural,  probat)ly  the 
only  I'xceptions  bidng  those  of  the  cold 
regions  of  ('anada  and  the  Siksika  of  the 
plains.  The  Chippewa  did  not  formerly 
cultivate  tin?  soil.  iMaize  was  the  staple 
Indian  food  product,  but  the  tribes  of 
the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  particidarly 
the  Alenominee,  made  extensive  use  of 
wild  rice.  The  Powhatan  tribes  raised 
enough  maize  to  supply  not  only  their 
own  wants  but  those  of  the  N'irginia 
colonists  for  some  years  after  the  found- 
ing of  Jaiiiestown,  and  the  New  Kngland 
colonists  were  more  than  once  relieved 
from  hunger  by  corn  raised  by  the  na- 
tives. In  17t)2  Wayne’s  army  found  a 
continuous  plantation  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  Maumee  from  Ft  Wayne 
to  L.  Erie.  Although  depending  chiefly 
on  hunting  and  fishing  for  subsistence, 
the  New  England  tribes  cultivated  large 
(piantities  of  maize*,  fieans,  pumpkins, 
and  tobacco.  It  is  said  they  under- 
stood the  advantage*  of  fertilizing,  using 
tish,  shells,  anel  ashes  for  this  jmrpose. 
The  tools  they  used  in  pre'paring  the 
ground  and  in  cultivation  were  usually 
wooelen  sjiaeles  or  hoes,  the  latter  liedng 
made  by  fastening  to  a stick,  as  a handle, 
a shel  I,  the  shouleler  blaele  of  an  animal,  or 
a tortoise  shell.  It  was  frenn  the  Algon- 
(pnan  tribes  that  the  whites  first  learned 
to  make  hominy,  sue*cotash,  samp,  maple 
sugar,  johnnyciike,  et(*.  (Jookiipin  1()74, 
thus  describes  tlu*  method  of  preparing 
food  among  the  Indians  of  Massa<*husetts: 
“Their  food  is  generally  l)oil(*d  maize, 
or  Indian  (*orn,  mixed  with  kidney  lu'ans, 
or  sonuitimes  without.  .\I  o,  tliey  fre- 
(piently  lioil  in  this  jxittagi*  fish  and'  (lesli 
of  all  sort.s,  either  new  tak(*n  or  dried, 
as  shad,  eel-s,  alewives,  <»r  a kind  of  her- 
ring, or  any  other  sort  of  fish.  Hut  they 
dry  mostly  tho.se  sorts  iH'fore  mentioned. 
These  they  cut  in  pieces,  bones  and  all, 
and  boil  tliem  in  the  aforesaid  pottage. 

I have  wondered  many  times  that  tliey 
were  not  in  danger  of  being  choki*d  with 
fish  bones;  but  th(;*y  are  so  dexterous  in 
separating  the  bones  from  the  fish  in 
their  (*ating  thereof  that  they  are  in  no 
hazard.  Also,  they  boil  in  this  frumenty 
all  sorts  of  fiesh  they  take  in  hunting, 
as  venison,  beaver,  bear’s  llesh,  moose. 


otters,  raccoons,  etc.,  (*utting  this  tlesli 
in  small  pieces  and  boiling  it  as  afore- 
said. Also,  they  mix  with  the  said  pot- 
tage several  sorts  of  roots,  as  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  and  groundnuts,  and  other 
roots,  and  jioinjiions,  and  sijuashes,  and 
also  several  sorts  of  nufij  or  masts,  as  oak 
acorns,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts;  these* 
husked  and  dried  and  powdered,  they 
thi(*ken  their  pottage  therewith.  Also, 
sometimes,  they  beat  their  maize  into 
meal  and  sift  it  through  a basket  made  for 
that  purpose.  With  this  meal  they  make 
bread,  baking  it  in  the  ashes,  covering  the 
dough  with  leaves.  Sometimes  they  make 
of  tlu‘ir  meal  a small  sort  of  cakes  and  boil 
them.  They  make  also  a certain  sort  of 
meal  of  parched  maize.  This  meal  they 
call  ‘nokake.’’’  Their  pots  were  made 
of  clay,  somewhat  egg-shajied;  their 
dishes,  spoons,  and  ladles  of  wood;  their 
water  pails  of  bir(*h  bark,  doubled  ii|) 
so. as  to  make  them  four-cornered,  with 
a handle.  They  also  had  baskets  of  va- 
rious sizes  in  which  they  jilaced  their 
provisions;  these  were  made  of  rushes, 
stalks,  corn  husks,  grass,  and  bark,  often 
ornamented  with  colored  figures  of  ani- 
mals. Mats  woven  of  bark  and  rushes, 
dressed  deerskins,  feather  garments,  ami 
utensils  of  wood,  stone,  and  horn  are 
mentioned  by  explorers.  Fish  were  taken 
with  hooks,  spears,  and  nets,  in  canoes 
and  along  the  shore',  on  the  sea  and  in 
the  ponds  and  rivers.  They  captured 
without  much  trouble  all  the  smaller 
kinds  of  fish,  and,  in  their  (*anoes,  often 
dragged  sturgeon  with  nets  stoutly  made 
of  Canada  hemi)  (De  Forest,  Hist.  Inds. 
Conn.,  1852).  Canoes  used  for  fishing 
were  of  two  kind.s — one  of  birch  bark, 
very  light,  but  liable  to  overset;  the  other 
made  from  the  trunk  of  a large  tree. 
Their  clothing  was  composed  chiefly  of 
the  skins  of  animals,  tanned  until  “soft 
and  pliable,  and  was  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  jiaint  and  beads  made  from 
shells.  ()(*ca?ionally  they  decked  them- 
selves with  mantles  maiU*  of  feathers 
overlaiiping  i*a(*h  other  as  on  the  back  of 
the  fowl.  The  dress  of  the*  women  (*on- 
sisted  usually  of  two  articles,  a h'ather 
shirt,  or  undergarment,  ornamented  with 
fringe,  and  a skirt  of  the  same  material 
fasteneii  round  the  waist  with  a belt  and 
reaching  nearly  to  the  feet.  The  legs 
were  protected,  espe(*ially  in  the  winter, 
with  leggings,  and  the  f'eet  with  mocca- 
sins of  soft  dre.«sed  leather,  ofti*n  embroid- 
ered with  wampum.  Tin*  men  usually 
covered  the  lower  jiart  of  the  body  witii 
a brc'cch-cloth,  and  often  wore  a skin 
mantle  thrown  ovi*r  one  shoulder.  The 
women  dres.*<ed  their  hair  in  a thi(*k 
heavy  plait  which  fell  down  the  neck, 
and  sonn*times  ornamented  their  heads 
with  bands  decorated  with  wampum 
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or  -with  a small  cap.  Higginson  (New 
England’s  Plantation,  1629)  says;  “Their 
hair  is  usually  cut  before,  leaving  one 
lock  longer  than  the  rest.’’  The  men 
went  bareheaded,  with  their  hair  fan- 
tastically trimmed,  each  according  to 
his  own  fancy.  One  would  shave  it 
on  one  side  and  leave  it  long  on  the 
other;  another  left  an  unsliaved  strip, 
2 or  8 in.  wide,  running  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

The  tv])ical  Algomjuian  lodge  of  the 
woods  and  lakes  was  oval,  and  the  conical 
lodge,  made  of  sheets  of  birch-bark,  also 
occurred.  The  Mohegan,  and  to  some  ex- 
tentthe  Virginia  Indians,  constructed  long 
communal  houses  which  accommodated  a 
number  of  families.  The  dwellings  in  the 
N.  were  sometimes  bnilt  of  logs,  while  those 
in  the  S.  and  parts  of  the  W.  were  (;on- 
structed  of  saplings  fixed  in  the  ground, 
bent  over  at  the  top,  and  covered  with 
movable  matting,  thus  forming  a long, 
round-roofed  house.  The  Delawares  ami 
some  other  eastern  tribes,  prehu-ring  to 
live  separately,  bnilt  smaller  dwellings. 
The  manner  of  construction  among  the 
Delawares  is  thus  described  by  Zeisber- 
ger:  “They  peel  trees,  abounding  with 
sap,  such  as  lime  trees,  etc.,  then  cutting 
the  bark  into  pieces  of  2 or  8 yards  in 
length,  they  lay  heavy  stones  upon 
them,  that  they  may  become  flat  and 
even  in  drying.  The  frame  of  the  hut  is 
made  by  driving  poles  into  the  ground 
and  strengthening  them  l)y  cross  beams. 
This  framework  is  covered,  both  within 
and  without,  with  the  above-mentioned 
pieces  of  bark,  fastened  very  tight  with 
bast  or  twigs  of  hickory,  which  are  re- 
markably tough.  The  roof  runs  up  to  a 
ridge,  and  is  covered  in  the  same  manner. 
These  huts  have  one  opening  in  the  roof 
to  let  out  the  smoke  and  one  in  the  side 
for  an  entrance.  The  door  is  made  of  a 
large  ])iece  of  bark  without  either  bolt  or 
lock,  a stick  leaning  againjit  the  outside 
being  a sign  that  nobody  is  at  home. 
The  light  enters  by  small  openings  fur- 
nishe(l  with  sliding  shutters.”  The  cov- 
ering was  sometimes  rushes  or  long  reed 
grass.  The  houses  of  the  Illinois  are  de- 
scril)ed  by  Hennepin  as  being  “made' 
like  long  arbors”  and  covered  with 
double  mats  of  flat  flags.  Those  of  the 
Chipj)ewa  and  the  I’lains  tribes  were  cir- 
cularor(;onical,  aframework  covered  with 
bark  among  the  former,  a frame  of  mov- 
al)le  ])oles  covered  with  dressed  skins 
among  the  latter.  The  villages,  especially 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  were  frecpiently 
surroundeil  with  st(.)ckades  ol  tall,  stout 
stakes  firmly  set  in  the  ground.  num- 
ber of  the  western  Algon(|uian  towns  are 
described  by  early  exj)lorers  as  fortified 
or  as  surnjunded  with  ])alisades. 

In  no  other  tribes  x.  of  Mexico  was 
])ictnre  writing  developed  to  the  advanced 


stage  that  it  reached  among  the  Delawares 
and  the  Chij)pewa.  The  figures  were 
scratched  or  painted  on  pieces  of  bark  or  on 
slabs  of  wood.  Some  of  the  tribes,  especi- 
ally the  Ottawa,  were  great  traders,  acting 
aschief  middlemen  between  the  more  dis- 
tant Indians  and  the  early  French  settle- 
ments. Some  of  the  interior  tribes  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  made  but  little  use 
of  thecanoe,travelingalmostalways  afoot; 
while  others  who  lived  along  the  u])per 
lakes  and  the  Atlantic  coast  were  expert 
canoemen.  The  canoes  of  the  u])per  lakes 
were  of  birch-bark,  strengthened  on  the 
inside  with  ribs  or  knees.  The  more 
solid  and  substantial  boat  of  Virginia  and 
the  western  rivers  was  the  dugout,  made 
from  the  trunk  of  a large  tree.  The  man- 
ufacture of  pottery,  though  the  product 
was  small,  except  in  one  or  two  tribes, 
was  widespread.  Judged  by  the  number 
of  ves.sels  found  in  the  graves  of  the  re- 
gions f)ccui)ied  l)y  the  Shawnee,  this tj'ibe 
carried  on  the  manufacture  to  a greater 
extent  than  any  other.  The  usual  method 
of  burial  was  in  graves,  each  clan  or  gens 
having  its  own  cemetery.  The  mortuary 
ceremonies  among  the  c>{i,vtern  and  (‘entral 
tribes  were  substantially  as  described  by 
Zeisberger.  Immediately  after  death  the 
corpse  was  arrayed  in  the  decea.sed’s  best 
clothing  and  decked  with  the  chief  orna- 
ments worn  in  life,  sometimes  having  the 
face  and  shirt  i)ainted  red,  then  laid  on 
a mat  or  skin  in  the  middle  of  the  hut, 
and  the  arms  and  ])ersonal  effects  were 
placed  about  it.  After  sunset,  and  also 
before  daybreak,  the  female  relations  and 
friends  assembled  around  the  body  to 
mourn  over  it.  The  grave  was  dug  gen- 
erally by  old  women;  inside  it  was 
lined  with  bark,  and  when  the  corpse  was 
placed  in  it  4 sticks  were  laid  across, 
and  a covering  of  bark  was  ])laced  over 
these;  then  the  grave  was  tilled  with  earth. 
.\n  earlier  custom  was  to  ]>lace  in  tlu‘ 
g7'ave  the  ]iersonal  effects  or  tho.«e  indic- 
ative of  the  character  and  occui)ation  of 
the  deceased,  as  well  as  food,  cooking  uten- 
sils, etc.  Fsually  the  body  was  placed 
horizontally,  though  among  some  of  the 
westt'rn  tribes,  as  the  Foxes,  it  Mas  some- 
times buried  in  a sitting  posture.  It  was 
the  custom  of  ])robably  most  of  the  tribes 
to  light  tires  on  the  grave  for  four  nights 
after  burial.  The  Illinois,  Chippewa,  and 
some  of  the  extreme  western  tribes  fre- 
(piently  practi.sed  tree  or  scaffold  burial. 
The  bodies  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Powhatan 
confe<leracy  were  strip])e<l  of  the  flesh 
and  the  skeletons  were  placed  on  scaf- 
folds in  a charnel  house.  The  Ottawa 
usually  I'laced  the  body  for  a .short  time 
on  a scaffold  near  the  grave  i>revious  to 
burial.  The  Shawnee,  and  ]>ossibly  one 
or  more  of  the  southern  Illinois  tribes, 
were  accustomed  to  l)ury  their  dead  in 
box-shajH'd  sepulchers  made  of  undressed 
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stone  slabs.  The  Nanticoke,  and  some  of 
the  western  tril)es,  after  temporary  burial 
in  the  ground  or  exposure  on  scaffolds, 
removed  the  flesh  and  reinterreil  the 
skeletons. 

Theeastern  Algonquian  tribes  probably 
equaled  the  Iroquois  in  bravery,  intellir 
geiute,  and  physical  i>owers,  hut  lacked 
their  constancy,  solidity  of  character, 
and  capability  of  organization,  and  do 
not  appear  to  liave  appreciatetl  tlie  power 
and  influence  they  might  have  wielded 
f»y  combination.  The  alliances  between 
tribes  were  generally  temporary  and 
without  real  cohesion.  There  seems,  in- 
deed, t(t  have  been  some  element  in  their 
character  which  rendered  them  incapa- 
ble of  combining  in  large  bodies,  even 
against  a common  enemy.  Some  of  their 
great  chieftains,  as  Ehilip,  Pontiac,  and 
Tecumseh,  attempted  at  (tifferent  periods 
to  unite  the  kindri'd  tribes  in  an  effort 
to  resist  the  advance  of  the  white  race; 
buti'ach  in  turn  found  that  a single  great 
defeat  disheartened  his  followers  and 
rendered  all  his  efforts  fruitless,  and  the 
former  two  fell  by  tlie  bands  of  deserters 
from  their  own  ranks.  The  Virginia 
tribes,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Pow- 
hatan and  Opechancanough,  formed  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  They 
presented  a united  front  to  the  whites, 
and  resisted  for  years  every  step  of  their 
advance  until  the  Indians  were  practically 
exterminated.  From  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville 
(1795)  the  tribes  of  the  "Ohio  valley  also 
made  a desj)erate  stand  against  the  Amer- 
icans, but  in  this  they  had  the  encour- 
agement, if  Jiot  the  more  active  support, 
of  the  British  in  Canada  as  well  as  of  other 
Indians.  In  individual  character  many 
of  the  Algonquian  chiefs  rank  high,  and 
Tecumseh  stands  out  prominently  as  one 
of  the  noV)lest  flgures  in  Indian  history. 

The  j)resent  number  of  the  AlgoiKiuian 
family  is  about  90,000,  of  whom  about 
40,000  are  in  the  llTiitecl  States  and  50,000 
in  (’anada.  The  largest  tribes  are  the 
Chipi)ewa  and  tlu' Clree.  (.i.  m.  c.  t.  ) 
>Algonkin-Lenape. — (Jallatiii  ill  Tran.s.  .Vni. 
Anti(|.  Soe..  n.  2;}.  30ri,  iSiki.  BerKluius  (1815), 
I’hy.sik.  .Ula.s,  map  17,  IHI.s.  Ibid..  l.S.52.  >Algon- 
quin.  — Bancroft.  Hist.  0.  S.,  in,  237,  1810.  Prich- 
ard, Pliys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v.  381,  l.si7  (follows 
(Jallatiiil.  >Algonkins, — Gallatin  in  Trans,  Am. 
Ethnol.  Soc.,  II.  pt.  1.  xcix.  77,  1848.  Gallatin  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  'tribes,  in,  101,  18.53,  >Algon- 
kin. — Turner  in  Pac.  K.  R.  Hep.,  in,  pt.  3,  .5.5, 
18.5(1.  Hayden,  Kthnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,2.32, 
1802  (treats  only  of  Crees,  Blackfeet,  Shyenne.s). 
Hale  in  Am.  Anti<|.,  112,  April,  1.883  (treated  with 
reference  to  migration).  <Algonkin.— Latham 
in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lend.,  18.50  (adds  to  Galla- 
tin’s list  of  183()  the  Bethuck.  Shyenne.  Blackfoot, 
and  .\rrapaho).  Latham,  Opnscnla,  327.  1800  (as 
in  preceding).  Latham,  Klein.  Comp.  Philol., 
447,  1802.  <Algonquin.  — Keane  in  Stanford. 
Compend.,  Cent,  and  S.  Am..  400,  405,  1.878  (list  in- 
cludes the  Maqnas,  an  Iroquois  trihe).  >Saskat- 
schwainer. — Berghaus,  Physik.  .Vtlas,  map  17, 1848 
(probably  designates  the  Arapaho).  >Arapa- 
hoes.— Berghaus,  Physik,  Atlas,  map  17,  18,52. 


X AlgonkinundBeothuk. — Berghaus, Physik.  Atlas, 
ma])  72, 18,87. 

Algonquins  of  Portage  de  Prairie.  A 
Chippewa  liand  formerly  living  near  L. 
of  the  Woods  and  e.  of  it  in  Manitoba. 
They  removed  before  1804  to  tbe  Red  r. 
country  thfougli  persuasions  of  the  trad- 
ers.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Di.sc.,  .55,  1806. 

Alibamu  (said  to  be  from  the  Choctaw 
alba  ayamule,  ‘I  open  or  clear  the  thick- 
et’). A Mtiskhogean  tribe  of  tbe  Creek 
confederacy  that  formerly  dwelt  in  s.  Ala- 
bama. It  is  clear  that  the  Alibamu  and 
Koasati  were  closely  related,  the  language 
of  the 'two  being  jiractically  identical. 
When  first  found  by  the  whites  the 
home  of  the  tribe  was  on  Alabama  r.  a 
short  distance  below  the  junction  of  the 
Coosa  and  Tallapoo.sa.  Their  early  bi.s- 
tory,  owing  to  confusion  in  the  use  of  the 
name,  is  uifrertain,  but  according  to  tra- 
dition they  had  migrated  from  a westerly 
locality.  In  the  Creek  legend,  as  given 
byGatschet,  they  an*  mentioned,  under 
the  naiiie  .\tilamas,  as  one  of  4 tribes  con- 
tending for  tbe  honor  of  being  considered 
the  most  ancient  and  valorous.  The 
chronicler.^  of  De  Soto’s  expedition  in 
1541  locate  the  “ province”  or  “town” 
of  .Vlibamo  a short  distance  x.  w.  of  the 
Chicasa,  in  x.  w.  or  central  Mi.>^sissippi. 
.'\ccording  to  tlie  ( ientleman  of  Fd vas  they 
found  a strongly  fortified  town,  named 
Ullibahali,  on  Alabama  or  lower  Coosa  r. 
Coxe  (French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  285, 
18.50)  says  that  below  the  Coza,  or  Coussa, 
on  the  same  river,  are  the  Ullibalies, 
or  Olibabalies,  aci’ording  to  the  French 
the  Allibamons.  The  identification  with 
the  Ullibahali  would  be  complete  if  this 
statement  could  beaccejited,  butGatschet 
is  inclined  to  doubt  its  correctness.  Tbe 
bistory  of  tbe  tribe  recommences  with  the 
appi'arance  of  the  French  in  Mobile  bay  in 
1701-02.  Bienville  found  ‘‘on  tbe  banks 
and  many  adjacent  islands,  places  aban- 
doned by  the  savages  on  account  of  war 
with  the  Concha(|ues  [Conshai*]  and  Ali- 
bamons”  ( 1 lamilton.  Colon.  Mobile,  41, 
1897).  The  French  soon  became  involved 
in  war  with  the  triln*,  who,  joining  the 
(dierokee,  .\bihka,  and  Catawba  in  1708, 
descended  .Alabama  r.  to  attack  Ft  Louis 
and  the  Alobile  Indians  in  that  vicinity, 
but  retired  after  burning  some  villages. 
In  1718  the  French  ('stablished  Ft  Tou- 
louse in  their  country  to  hold  them  in 
check  and  to  iirotect  French  traders. 
The  site  of  tin*  fort  was  occupied  in  1812  by 
Ft  .lacki^on.  .After  tin*  ce.*<sion  in  17fi8by 
France  to  Gn*at  Britain  tin*  fort  was 
abandoiu'd,  and  at  that  time  a jiart  of  the 
tribe  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  .Mis- 
sissippi and  established  a village  00  m. 
abovi*  New  Orleans.  This  band  num- 
bered about  120,  including  80  warriors. 
.8ubse(piently  the  tribe  removed  to  w. 
Louisiana,  and  in  1890  some  were  still 
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living  in  Calcasieu  parish,  others  in  the 
Creek  Nation  in  Indian  T.,  and  a party 
of  ahont  200  in  Polk  eo.,  Tex. 

Little  has  been  recorded  in  regard  to 
the  character  and  customs  of  the  Ali- 
banin,  but  that  they  wen*  warlike  in  dis- 
position is  evident  frbm  tlieir  early  his- 
tory. One  singular  custom  mentioned 
by  Peiucaut  seems  to  apply  to  the  Ali- 
bamu  as  well  as  to  the  Mobile  Indians. 
They  caused  their  children,  both  boys 
and  girls,  to  pass  in  array  at  a certain 
festival  and  receive  a flogging  of  such 
severity  as  to  draw  l)lood,  after  which 
they  were  lectured  by  one  or  more  of  the 
elders.  I lawkins  states:  “They  did  not 
conform  to  the  customs  of  the  Creeks, 
and  the  Crt^ek  law  foi'  tlie  punishment  of 
adultery  was  not  known  among  them. 
They  cultivated  the  soil  to  gome  extent 
and  had  some  hogs,  horses,  and  catth*. 
Though  hospitable,  it  was  their  custom 
when  a white  person  visited  them,  as 
soon  as  he  had  eaten,  what  was  left  was 
thrown  away  and  everything  which  had 
l)een  used  [by  the  white  ])erson]  was 
washed.”  The 4 Alibamu  towns  situated 
on  Alabama  r.  are  given  by  Hawkins 
(Sketch  of  Oeek  country,  1799)  as  Kan- 
chati,  Tawosa,  Pawok'ti,  and  Atagi. 
Others  give  Nitahauritz  as  one  of  the 
four.  (a.  s.  o.  c.  t. ) 

Aibamos.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  313,  1723.  Ala.— H.  R 
Ex.  Doc.  27().  24th  Cong.,  310,  1836  (probably  an 
abbreviation.)  Alabama. — Bartrain,  Travel.sj  463, 
1791.  Ala  Earner.— Weatherford  (1793)  in  Am. 
State  Pap.,  Tnd.  Alf.,  r,  385, 18:32.  Albamas.— N.  C. 
Col.  Records  (1721),  ii,  422,  1886.  Alebamah,— 
Charlevoix,  NewFranec.vi.  25, 1872.  Alebamons.— 
Bondinot,  Star  in  We.st,  125,  1816.  Alibam.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribe.s,  m,  80,  1854. 
Alibamas. — Nuttall, Jonrnal,2.s7, 1821.  Alibamies.— 
Sehermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mas.s.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s., 
1.52,  1814.  Alibamo. — French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  it, 
101,  18,50.  Alibamons. — Dumont,  La.,  i,  134,  17.53. 
Alibamous. — Smyth,  Torn-  in  IT.  S.,  i,  348,  1784. 
Alibamus.— Braekenridge,  Views  of  La.,  82,  1814. 
Alibanio.— Smith,  Coll.  Doc.s.  Hist.  Florida,  i,  .56, 
1857.  Alibanons. — N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  1,56, 
18.58.  Alimamu. — (Tentleman  of  Elvas  (1,539)  in 
Hakluyt  Soc.  Pnb.s.,  ix,  87,  1,8,51.  Allibama.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vi,  1848.  Allibamis. — Sibley. 
Hist.  .Sketches,  81 , 1806.  Allibamons. — Bossn  (17.5.81, 
Travels  La.,  i.  219.  1771.  Allibamons. — Coxe,  Caro- 
lana,  24,  1741.  Atilamas. — (latschet.  Crcc'k  Migr. 
Leg.,  II,  13,  1.8,88  (Creek  name).  Aybamos. — 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  3.33,  1723.  Ewemalas. — (Toxi*.  ('aro- 
lana,  25,  1741.  Habbamalas. — SfiotswoCKl  ( 1720)  in 
N.  C.  (Tol.  Records,  ii,  ;i,8:!,  18,86.  Halbama, — Van- 
gondy,  majiof  America.  Nancy.  1778.  Holbamas. — 
Rivers,  Early  Hist.  So.  Car.,  97,  1874.  Limanu. — 
Ranjcl  (1.541)  in  Bourne.  Narr.  Dc  Soto.  ii.  136, 
1904.  Ma'-mo  a”-ya-di. — Dorsey,  Biloxi  MS.  Diet., 
B.  A.  E.,  1,892  (Biloxi  namci.  Ma'-mo  ha"-ya. 
Ibid,  (another  Biloxi  name).  Ma'-mo  ha-ya"-di'. — 
Ibid,  (another  Biloxi  name).  Oke-choy-atte.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  'Prihes.  i,  266, 1.851.  Olibahalies.— 
Coxe,  Carolana,  24,  1741.  (See  rilihalmli.) 

Alibamu.  A town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
on  tlie  N.  fork  of  Canadian  r.,  Ind.  T. — 
(latschet,  (Jrt'ek  i\Iigr.  Leg.,  ii,  IS.o,  LS88. 

Alican.  A former  Chmna^han  village 
at  Canada  Maria  Ignacio,  near  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  24,  1868. 


Alimacani.  A Timuquanan  village  on 
t he  I'lorida  coast,  n.  of  St  Johns  r. , in  1 565. 
Alimacani. — Fontaneda  in  Ternanx-Compans, 
Voy.,  XX,  24,  1863.  Alimacany. — French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  2d  s.,  264.  1,875.  Allicamany, — Ba.s.sanier, 
Histoire  Notable,  57, 1,586.  Allimacany. — Landon- 
niere  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  ,s..  2,57,  1,869. 
Halianacani. — (lonrgnes  ipioted  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  2d  s..  275,  1875.  Halmacanir. — Laudon- 
niere,  ibid.,  n.  s..  349,  1869. 

Alimibegouek  (iirobably  cognate  with 
the  Chippewa  riiliiuhij/o;/,  ‘they  that  livt* 
by  the  river’. — Win.  .Jones).  ^Mentioned 
as  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
(,’ree,  living  on  L.  Alimibeg  {Nij)igon?), 
which  discharges  inb)  L.  Siijairiur,  Onta- 
rio. Crenxitis  places  them  immediately 
N.  of  the  lake,  near  the  s.  end  of  Hudson 
bay.  What  jiart  of  the  Cree  of  modern 
times  these  include  is  not  determinable. 
(.1.  M.  c.  T.  ) 

Alimibegoueci, — Crcnxins.  map  New  Franco.  1664. 
Kilistinons  Alimibegouek.—.'J os.  Rcl.  16,58,  21,  1858. 

Alipconk  ( ‘ place  of  elms’ ).  A village 
of  the  Wec(piae.8geeks  on  the  site  of  Tar- 
rytown,  We.8tchester  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was 
burned  by  the  Dutch  in  1644. 

Alipconck.— Ruttenber.  'Pribes  Hnd.son  R.,  78, 
1872  (‘place  of  elms’).  Alipkonck. — Von  der 
Donck  (16,56)  piloted,  ibid..  72. 

Alipoti.  A])])arently  a pueblo  of  the 
(iueres  in  New  iUexico  in  L598. — Onate 
(1,598)  in  Doc.  ined.,  xvi,  114,  1871. 

Alizway.  former  Chuma.shan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Inez  mi.«sion,  Santa  Bar- 
bara co..  Cal.  — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1,861. 

Alkali  Lake.  A Sliuswaji  village  or 
band  near  Fraser  r.  and  ojiposite  the  month 
ofChilcotin  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  poii.  158 in  1902. 
Alkakalilkes.— Brit.  Col.  Map.  Ind.  .\IT..  Victoria, 
1872  (probably  identical).  Alkali  Lake.— Can. 
Ind.  AtL,  269,  1902. 

Alkehatchee.  A former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  Tallapooisa  r.,  Ala. 

Alkehatchee.— Brail m (18th  cent.)  <iuoted  bv  Gat- 
schet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  n.  214,  18,88.  Elkatcha.— 
Robin,  Voy.,  ii,  map,  1,888. 

Alki.  The  motto  on  the  otiicial  seal  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  taken  from  a//,-/ 
in  the  Chinook  jargon,  which  signilies  ‘ by- 
and-by’,  ‘in  thefntnre’,  ‘soon’.  The  word 
came  into  the  jargon  from  the  ( Jiinook 
pr<i|H'r,  a dialect  of  the  Chinuokan  stock, 
in  which  it  has  a like  meaning.  ( ,\.  r.  c.  ) 

Alkunwea  [ A'lh' mmrK,  ‘lower  cor- 
ner’). .V  subdivision  of  the  Laalaksen- 
taio,  a Kwakintl  gens. — Boas  in  Kei». 
Nat.  .Mns.  1.89,5,  :«2,  1,897. 

Allagasomeda.  A (ddmmesyan  village 
on  upper  Skeena  r.,  British  (Columbia.— 
Downie  in  Jour.  Rov.  Geog.  Soc.,  x.xxi, 
25:i,  1.86 1. 

Allakaweah  {Al-la-kd'-ire-dli,  ‘Paunch 
Indians’).  The  name  applied  by  a tribe 
whit-h  Lewis  and  Clark  (Trav.,2,5,  Loud., 
1,807)  located  on  Yellowstone  and  Big- 
horn rs.,  5Iont.,  with  ,800  warriors  and 
2,800  souls.  This  is  exactly  the  country 
occupied  at  the  same  time  by  the  Crows, 
and  although  these  latti'r  are  mentioned 
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ay  distinct,  it  is  probable  that  tliey  were 
meant,  or  perhaps  a Crow  band,  more  par- 
ticularly as  the  Crows  are  known  to  their 
cousins,  the  IIidatsa,<i.  v., as  the  “ i)eoj)le 
who  refused  the  paunch.”  The  name 
seems  not  to  have  reference  to  the  Gros- 
ventres,  (|.  v.  (.i.  m.) 

Al-la-ka-we-ah.— Lewi.s  (ISOo)  (luoted  by  Cones, 
Lewis  and  Clark  E.xped.,  i.  199,  1S93.  Gens  de 
Panse.— Il)id.  (given  as  their  French  name). 
Panneh.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  x,  1S48  (misprint 
for  Panneh).  Paunch  (Indians). — Lewis  ((noted 
by  Cones,  op.  eit.,  i,  199,  1893.  Ponch  Indians. — 
Pre.seott  (pioted  by  Selioolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
251,  1853. 

Allapata.  An  unidentified  town  for- 
merly on  Hillsboro  r.,  e.  Fla.— Brion  de 
la  Tour,  War  map,  1782. 

Allaquippa.  A Delawiire  woman  sachem 
of  this  name  lived  in  1755  near  the 
mouth  of  Youghiojrheny  r.,  Allegheny 
CO.,  Pa.,  and  there  may  have  been  there 
a small  Delaware  settlement  known  by 
her  name.  (.i.  .m.  ) 

Allaquippas.— La  Tonr,  map,  1779.  Alleguipes,— 
Ksmint.s  iind  Rapilly,  map,  1777.  Allequippe. — 
Lattrt',  U.  S.  map,  1781. 

Alle.  A pueblo  of  New  Mexico  in  1598, 
doubtless  situated  in  the  Salinas  in  the 
vicinity  of  Abo,  and  evidently  occupied 
by  the  Tigtia  or  the  Piros.— Onate  (1598) 
in  Doc.  Died.,  xvi,  114,  1871. 

Alleghany  Indians.  A geographical 
grouj),  comprising  Delawares  and  Shaw- 
nee, residing  on  Alleghanv  r.  in  the 
hSth  century.— Kupp  (175(5)'  Northamp- 
ton, etc.,  10(5,  1845. 

Allegany  Indians.— Post  (1758),  .(onrn.,  117,  reiir. 
18(>7.  Allegheny,  — Lotter,  map,  about  1770.  Alli- 
gany,— Homann  Heirs,  map,  17.5(>.  Attegheny.— 
Fsna-uts  and  Rapilly,  mai>,  1777  (misprint). 

Allh.  A body  of  Salish  e.  of.  Che- 
manis  lake,  Vancotiver  id. — Brit.  Col. 
mai>,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Alligator.  A former  Seminole  town  in 
Suwannee  CO.,  Fla. 

Alligator  Hole.— Baitram,  Voy.,  t,  map,  1799.  Al- 
ligator Indians,— .Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe.s,  vi,  3f.0, 
1857. 

Alloc.  A Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  ( San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1,542  (Cabri- 
llo,  Narr.,  1.542,  in  Smith,  Coll.  Dnc., 
181,  18o7).  Placed  by  Taylor  on  tlu* 
rancho  Orteaga,  near  the  beach. 

Alloouloanshaw.  A town  on  the  head- 
waters of  Pearl  r.,  Neosho  co..  Miss., 
occupied  by  the  Oklafalaya  Choctaw.— 
West  Fla.  map,  ca.  1772. 

Allu.  The  Antelope  clan  of  the  Pecos 
tribe  of  New  ^Mexico. — Ilewett  in  .Am. 
Anthrop.,  vr,  481,  1904. 

Almotu.  Paloos  village  on  the  x. 
Itank  of  Snake  r.,  about  80  m.  above  the 
mouth  of  Palouse  r.,  Wash. — Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  785,  189(5. 

Alouko.  A former  Seminole  town  on 
the  E.  side  of  St  Marks  r.,  20  m.  x. 
of  St  Alarks,  AVakulla  co.,  Fla.— II.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  27,  182(5. 


Alpincha.  .A  lormer  tdiumashan  vil- 
lage near  the  center  of  the  present  town 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Al-pin-tca. — Heiislui w. Smita  Biirbiini  MS.  vociiii., 
B.  ,\.  E , 1881. 

Alpowna.  A former  Ne/  Perce  village 
at  the  mouth  of  a creek  that  flows  into 
Snake  r.  from  the  x.,  below  Lewiston, 
hlaho.  At  this  point  the  people  mixed 
with  the  Paloos,  hence  more  than  one 
language  was  .spoken  in  the  village. 
(.\.  c.  F.) 

Alpawa.— Gatsebet,  Nez  Pena."'  .MS.,  B.  .\.  E..  1878 
(given  a.s  the  village  name,  but  really  the  name 
of  the  creek).  Elpawawe, — I.bid. 

Alsea  (corru])tion  of  AM',  the  aborigi- 
nal name).  A A^akonan  tribe  formerly 
occuitying  a small  territory  at  and  about 
the  mouth  of  .Alsea  r.,  w.  Oreg.  Little  is 
known  of  the  early  history  of  the  tribe, 
of  which  then*  are  now  only  a dozen  sur- 
vivors on  the  Siletz  res.,  Oreg.  Ac- 
cording to  Dorsey  (.Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  2251, 1890)  the  followingare  the  former 
Alsea  villages:  Kutauwa,  Kyamaisu, 

Tachuwit,  Kaukhwan,  ADikhais,*Kakhts- 
hanwaish,  Shinwauk,  Khlokhwiiivutslu, 
Mekumtk,  x.  of  ADea  r. ; Ahihacii,  Chi- 
ink,  Kauhuk,  Kwulisit,  Kwtimk,  Skha- 
khwaiyutslu,  Khlimkwaish,  Kalbusht, 
Panit, Thlekushauk, and  Thlektdi weyuk, 
on  the  s.  side  of  the  river.  .Milhau  (in 
letter  to  Gibbs)  gave  Neahumtuk  as  an 
Ahsea  village  at  the  month  of  Alsea  r., 
which  has  not  been  identified.  See  Far- 
rand  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  iii,  240,  1901. 

( L.  F. ) 

Alcea.— Sikes  in  Ind.  AiT.  Rep.,  21.5.  l.stiO.  Aleya.— 
(Jairduer  (183.5)  in  .lour.  Geog.  Sue.  Loud.,  .\i, 
2.55,  1811.  Alsea.— Dorsey  in  .lour.  .\m.  Folk-lore’ 
HI.  229,  1890.  Alseya.  — liuHot  de  .Mofras,  E.\i>lor.! 
II,  101,  1811.  Al-si'.  — Dorsey  in  .lour.  .\ni.  Folk- 
lore', iir,  229,  1890  (own  name).  Alsiias.— Diiflot 
de  Mofras,  l'.,\|»lor.,  ii,335.  l.sil.  Alsi'-me lunne, — 
Dorsey,  MS.  Nnltunne  tunnO'  vocab.,  B.  E 1881 
(XaKunue  name).  Alsiya.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.’.  2.53, 
1877.  Ku-nis'  lunne,— Dor-^ey,  MS.  Cliasta  ('osta 
vo('ab.._B.  A.  E.,  18.81  (Chastacosta  name).  Pa- 
ifan  amim.— Gatscliet,  Lakmiut  M.S.,  B.  A.  E.,  105 
(Lakmiiil  name).  Sini'-te-li  tiinne. — Dorsey,  MS 
NaltunnetAnn('voeab.,  B.  A.  E.,  l.s.si  (•  flatbeads’: 
Nallunne  name).  Tcha  ya^o  amin. — Gatscliet, 
op.  cit.  (Lakmiut  name).  Tehayesatiu. — Gat.sehet, 
MS.  Nestucca  vocab..  B.  .\.  E.  (Xestucca  name). 
Ulseah,— Lewis  and  Clark,  E.xped.,  ii,  118,  1811. 

Altahmos.  A divi.«ion  of  the  Costanoan 
family  formerly  living  on  San  Francisco 
bay,.  Cal.,  and  connected  witJi  Dolores 
mi.ssion,  San  Francisco. 

Al-tah-mos. — Schoolcraft,  Did.  Tribes,  it.  ,50(1.  18.52. 
Altajumi. — Taylor  in  Cai.  Farmer,  Oct.  18  1861 
Altajumo.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  t.  1.52,  1871 
Altaitaos.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  ,Soc.  Lond.i 

Altamaha.  A ” province”  in  e.  Georgia 
in  1540,  mentioned  in  the  narratives  of 
De  Soto’s  expedition.  The  name  is  pre- 
ser\ ed  in  .Altamaha  r.  The  word  seems 
to  b(‘  of  Timucua  origin,  the  last  part, 
-po/iri,  signifying ‘town,’  ‘home.’  (.i.m.) 

Alatamahas.— Baudry  de.s  Lozieres,  Voy.  La.  211 
1802.  Altamaca.— Gentleman  of  Elvas  in  Hakluvt 
Soc.Pub.s., IX.  19, 1,8.51.  Altamaha.-La  Harpe(1707) 
in  trench, Hist. Coll,  La.,  in, 36, 1851.  Altapaha,— 
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Biechua  (1.>10)  in  Smith,  Coll.  Doe.  Fla.,  50, 1867. 
Attapaha.— Biedma  (1544)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  It,  100, 1850.  Ilatamaa. — De  I’lsle,  map  (1707) 
in  Winsor,  Hist.  America,  ii,  294,  1886. 

. Altar.  Usinjf  the  term  in  its  broadest 
sense,  an  altar,  on  which  sacrifices  were 
made  or  offerings  laid  or  around  which 
some  other  act  of  worship  was  performed, 
was  a feature  of  the  i)erformance  of  every 
ceremony  of  the  American  Indians.  Some 
of  these  altars  are  so  simple  that  their 
nature  is  not  easily  apprehended:  an  ex- 
cavation in  the  earth,  a pile  of  rocks,  a 
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fire,  a buffalo  skull  serving  the  purpose. 
( )thers,  presenting  a comjdex  assemblage 
of  parts,  are  definitely  recognizable  as 
altars  and  in  some  cases  reseml)le  in  form 
the  altars  of  civilized  people,  for  exam- 
ple, those  of  the  Hopi  and  the  Sia.  The 
altar,  on  account  of  its  universal  distribu- 
tion, thus  renders  important  aid  t(^  the 
comparative  study  of  religions.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  altar  is  to  localize  the  worship 
and  to  furnish  a place  where  the  wor- 
shiper can  convey  to  the  deity  his  offer- 
ing and  i)rayers.  Altar-shrines  are  often 
placed  by  siirings,  rivers,  caves,  rocks, 
or  trees  on  mountains  and  near  spots 
which  certain  deities  are  sui)])Osed  to 
inhabit,  in  the  belief  that  the  roads  of 
these  deities  extend  from  these  localities. 
In  pursuance  of  a like  idea  the  llaida  de- 
posit certain  offerings  in  the  sea,  and 
many  tribes  throw  offerings  into  springs, 
lakes,  and  rivers.  Some  of  the  tempo- 
rary altars  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
Indians,  so  far  as  may  be  learned  from 
the  illustrations  of  early  writers,  consi.sted 
of  an  oval  or  circular  palisade  of  carved 
stakes  surrounding  an  ana  in  the  center 
of  which  was  a tire  or  a mat  on  which 
were  laid  various  symbolic  cult  ap])aratus. 
Lalitau(M<eursdesSauvages,  ii,:l27, 1724) 
regards  as  a (ire  altar  the  pipe  in  the  calu- 
met ceremony  of  the  1 llinois  described  by 
Manpiette.  Such  altars  are  more  primi- 
tive than  the  tem])orary  altars  erected  for 
the  celebration  of  a ritual  or  a portion 
of  a ritual,  and  the  distinction  should 


he  noted.  In  this  connection  the  cloud- 
blowing tubes  and  pipes  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  Pueblos  may  also  be  men- 
tioned. The  widespread  connection  of 
tire  with  the  altar  is  an  important  fact. 
The  disposition  of  logs  in  cruciform  pat- 
tern for  the  kindling  of  new  fire  by  the 
Creeks  suggests  an  altar.  Interesting  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  fire  in  ceremony  are 
the  Iroquois  white-dog  rite  and  the  night 
chant  of  the  Navaho.  Among  the  Sik- 
sika  every  tent  contains  an  altar — a small 
excavation  in  the  earth — where  sweet 
gum  is  burned  daily  (Wissler).  Prehis- 
toric altars  consisting  of  blocks  of  fire- 
hardened  clay  or,  in  rare  ca.ses,  boxes  of 
stone  form  the  essential  characteristic  of 
many  mounds  and  belong  to  the  class  of 
fire  altars  (Thomas,  Putnam,  IMoorehead, 
Mills,  Fowke).  Among  the  altars  that 
survive  in  the  ceremonies  of  tribes  of  the 
United  .States  may  be  cited  the  tire 
altar  of  the  Kwakiutl  cannibal  ceremony 
(Boas  in  Re]>.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1895);  the 
holy  place  of  the  Pawnee  Ilako  ceremony 
(Fletcher  in  22d  Hep.  B.  A.  E.,86,  1904); 
the  altars  of  the  Sioux  (Fletcher  in 
16th  Rep.  Peabody  i\Ius.,  1888) ; the  sun- 
dance  altar  of  the  Arai>aho  (Dorsey  in 
Field  Columh.  Mus.  Pub.,  no.  75,  pi.  Ixi, 
1908);  and  altars  of  various  ceremonies 
of  the  Navaho  (Matthews  in  5th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1887;  Stevenson  in  8th  Rep.  B. 

E.,  1891),  the  Zufii  (Stevenson  in  28d 
Rei>.  B.  A.  E.,  1905),  and  the  Hopi 
(Fewkes  in  recent  reports  B.  A.  E.,  and 
articles  in  Am.  Anthrop.  and  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore;  Dorsey  and  Voth  in  Field  Col. 
Mus.  Pubs. ) . Temj)orary  altars  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  Pueblos  and  consist,  as  in 
the  flute  ceremony,  for  exami)le,  of  a rere- 
dos  formed  of  one  horizontal  and  two  ver- 
tical .«lats  painted  with  symbols  of  rain 
and  clouds,  lightning,  corn,  cult  tigures. 


HOPI  ALTAR.  (fewkes) 


animals,  etc.  In  front  of  thereredos  stand 
figurines,  .sticks  repre.'^enting  corn,  the 
tiponi,  or  palladium  bundle,  flower 
mounds,  netted  gourds,  ears  of  corn,  tig- 
ures of  birds,  and  a row  of  eagle  feathers. 
Couiu'cted  with  the  altar  are  bowls,  bas- 
kets, rattles,  prayer-sticks,  pipes,  stone 
imiilements,  and  other  jiaraphernalia, 
and  a characteri.dic  feature  of  some  of 
them  is  the  dry-i>ainting.  During  the 
progress  of  some  ceremonies  a direction 
altar,  or  cloud  altar,  consisting  of  a medi- 
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ciue  bowl  surrounded  witli  ears  of  corn 
pointed  toward  the  cardinal  points,  is 
temporarily  used.  The  construction  of 
the  altar,  the  rites  performed  before  it, and 
its  destruction  form  interestin';  features 
of  Hoj)i  ceremonies  and  date  hack  to  an- 
cient times.  Numerous  shrine  altars  are 
mentioned,  some  near,  others  distant 
from,  the  present  pueblos,  and  many  have 
been  observed  which  were  the  worship- 
ing; places  of  iidiahitants  of  the  ancient 
pueblos,  (w.  11.) 

Altinin  (from  Altau,  the  native  name 
of  a place  in  their  territory).  A Yokuts 
tribe  formerly  living  near  tlie  upper  end 
of  the  Tulare  basin.  Cal.  They  are  said 
to  have  rang;ed  as  far  s.  as  Kern  r.  A 
few  survivors  now  reside  on  Tide  River 
res.  They  may  he  the  same  as  the  Paleu- 
yami.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Aluenchi.  A former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mi.ssion,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  18(51 . 

Aluik.  A former  Eskimo  village  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Greenland,  about  lat.  (54° 
15';  pop.  180  in  1829.— Graah,  Exped., 
map,  1887. 

Aluk.  An  Eskimo  settlement  in  s.  k. 
Greenland,  lat.  (50°  10'.— Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  xxv,  map,  1902. 

Alwathalama.  A former  CUiumashan 
village  at  the  marsh  of  Goleta,  near  Santa 
Harhara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  24,  18(58. 

Allvatalama.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  4.')9,  1871. 
Alwaththalam.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  .May  T18(>o! 
Aswalthatans.— Gatschet  in  Chief  Kmr.  Ren  ni 
3.  ri.'iS,  187(1.  I • 1 • 

Alyeupkigna.  A former  Gahrieleno 
rancheria  in  Eos  Angeles  co..  Cal.,  at  a 
place  later  called  Santa  Anita. 

Aleupkigna.— Ricci  (18.">2)  (inotcd  by  Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer.  .Jan.  11,  18(11.  Almpquig-na. — Ried 
mi.s<|notcd  by  HolTman  in  Bull.  bXscx  Inst 
XVII,  2,  188.5. 

Amacahari.  Mentioned  as  a clan  of 
the  Apohola  phratry  of  the  Timncua. — 
Pareja  (m.  1(512)  (|U(ited  by  Gatschet  in 
Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Proc.,  xvii,  45)2,  1878. 

Amahami  {(ona  ‘land,’  kliaini  ‘broken’: 
‘mountainous  country’).  A former  dis- 
tinct Siouan  tribe,  long  since  incorporated 
with  the  Ilidat.sa;  also  the  name  of  their 
Tillage.  Along  with  the  llidasta  they 
claimetl  to  have  formerly  constituted  one 
tribe  with  the  Crows.  Their  language, 
however,  indicated  closest  aftinity  with 
the  Ilidatsa,  differing  but  slightlv  from 
it,  although  they  occupied  a separate  vil- 
lage and  long  maintained  separate  tribal 
orgiinization.  They  wen*  recognized  <is  a 
distinct  tribe  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804, 
but  had  jiractically  lost  their  identity  80 
years  later.  In  Lewis  and  Clark’s  time 
their  village  was  at  the  mouth  of  Knife  r., 
N.  Dak.,  and  was  one  of  three,  the  other 
two  being  Hidat.sa,  which  for  manv  years 
stood  on  the  banks  of  that  stream.  ‘ their 


strength  was  estimated  at  50  warriors. 
After  the  ejiidemic  of  1887  all  or  the 
greater  jiart  of  the  survivors  joined  the 
Hidatsa  and  were  merged  with  that  tribe. 
Lewis  and  Clark  state  that  they  had  been 
a numerous  and  prosperous  agricultural 
tribe  which  once  divided  the  upper  Mis- 
souri valley,  w.  of  the  Dakota  group,  with 
the  Arikara,  .Mandan,  and  Hidatsa,  the 
remains  of  the  old  towns  of  these  four 
tribes  being  visible  on  every  jirairie  ter- 
race along  the  river  for  (500  miles.  The 
remnants  of  all  four  were  found  bv  Mat- 


thews ( Ethnog.  Hidatsa,  18,  1877)  at  Fort 
Perthold,  numbering  fewer  than  2,500. 

Ahahawa. — Scboolcnift,  Iml.  Tribe.s,  iii,  ,522,  18.53. 
Ahahaway.— ibid.,  2.50.  Ah'-e-o-war'.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Di.sc.,  28, 1800  (own  name).  Ahnahaways. — 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Kxped.,  i,  11,5,  1814.  Ahwaha- 
was.— Brown,  West.  Gaz.,  212,  1817.  Ahwaha- 
ways.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  452.  1814. 
Ah-wah-ha-way.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Disc.,  2.5,  1800. 
Amahami,— Matthews,  Etlinopr.  Hidatsa,  15,  1877. 
Amasi, — Ibid.,  30  ( ‘ earthen  lodKes’:  Crow  nameJ. 
A-ma'-te-wat-se'.— Hayihm,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  402,  1802.  A ma  tiha  mi, — Matthews, 
Ethnog.  Hidat.sa,  Kill,  1877.  Anhawas, — McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tiihes,  in,  80,  18.54.  Anna- 
hawas.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  .Vntiq.  Soc., 
n,  125,  1830.  Arwacahwas.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
E.xpcd.,^  1.  120,  1814.  Arwachaon. — Ibid.,  mai>. 
Awachawi, — Maximilian,  Travels,  178,  18.13, 

A-wa-ha-was. — Schermerhorn  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll., 
2d  s.,  II,  35,  1814.  A-waha-ways. — Brackenridge, 
Views  of  La.,  85,  1815.  Corneille. — Balbi,  Atlas 
Ethnog.,  50,  1820.  Gens  des  Soulier, — Lewis  and 
Clark.  Disc.,  25, 1800.  Les  Souliers. — Maximilian, 
Travels,  323,  1843.  Mahaha. — Lewis  and  Clark, 
Exped.,  I,  130,  1814.  Maharhar. — Lewis  and 
plftik.  Cones  ed.,  i,  183,  1893.  Mahawha. — Max- 
imilian, Travels,  335,  1,843.  Mattasoons. — Keane 
in  Stanford,  Compend.,  ,521,  1878.  Sauliers.— 
Schermerhorn  (1812)  in  Ma.ss.  Hi.st.  Coll.,  2d  s.. 
n,  35,  1814  (misprint).  Shoe  Indians, — Lewis  anci 
Clark,  Exped.,  i,  130.  1814.  Soulier  Noir.— Ibid. 
(French:  ‘bhick  shoe ’).  Watasoons. — Gass, Jour- 
nal, 59,  1807.  Wattasoons. — Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  i,  1.30.  1814  (.so  called  by  the  Mandan)! 
Wetersoon.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  Cones  ed 
I,  204,  note,  1,893. 

Amaikiara.  A former  Karok  village  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Klamath  r.,at  the  rapids 
a mile  or  two  below  the  mouth  of  Salmon 
r.,  N.  w.  Cal.  Though  not  a large  village, 
it  was  of  importance  becau.se  an  annual 
salmon  ceremony  and  the  jumjiing  dance 
were  held  here.  Together  with  most  of 
the  villages  near  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon 
it  was  burned  by  the  whites  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1S52.  ( L.  K.  ) 

A-mi-ke-ar-rum.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar  Tl 
1,860.  Eh-nek.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind! 

1 ribes  HI.  i.ii.  1853.  Enek.— Kroeber,  infn,  1903 
(\nrok  name  of  the  lower  part  of  the  village). 
Ihnek. — Meyer.  N’a(*h  dem  Sacramento.  236  1,855 
In-neok,— McKee  (1,8.51)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  4 3*>d 
Cong  spec.  SC8S.,  KH,  1853.  Mik-iara.— Gibbs 

linCVv  ^ Tumitl.-Kroeber.  infn! 

*™J  )(iurok  name  for  the  upper  part  of  the  vil- 

Amakalli.  A former  l^ower  Creek  town 
established  by  Indians  from  Chiaha  town 
on  Amakalli  cr.,  the  main  branch  of 
Kitchofuni  cr.,  an  afiluent  of  Flint  r., 
Ga.  It  had  (50  warriors  in  1799.  (a.  s.  g.  ) 
Au-muc-cul-le.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  64,  1.84,8. 

Amalahta.  A (.’hicka.*';iw  town  in  n. 
Mis.sissippi,  which,  according  to  Adair 
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(Hist.  Inds.,  ;t54,  1775),  stood  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  other  C'hickasaw  towns. 
They  met  the  French  there  in  a sangnin- 
ary  battle  during  the  Hrst  ('hickasaw  war 
of  1786.  (a.  s.  (;.) 

Melattaw. — Kumiins,  Ka.st  luid  We.-it  Flii.,ti8,  1775. 

Amalg-ua  (‘island  of  the  mists’).  An 
island  off  the  w.  coast  of  Lower  California, 
about  lat.  80°,  on  which -was  a Cochimi 
rancheria. — Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  487, 
1757. 

Huamalgua. — Clavigoro  (jiioteil  l>y  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  .Ian.  17.  IsiVi. 

Amani-ini  ( ‘mescal  corner’) . A ranch- 
eria, probably  Clochimi,  connected  with 
Furfsima  mission.  Lower  California,  in 
the  ISth  century. 

Amani  ini. — Due.  ifi.st.  Me.x.,  Itli  .s.,  v,  189,  1857. 

Amaseconti  (‘abundance  of  small  (ish  ’ 
[herring]).  A small  division  of  the  Ab- 
naki  formerly  residing  in  ]>art  at  Farm- 
ington falls,  on  Sandy  i-.,  Franklin  co., 
■Me.,  and  j)artly  near  the  present  New 
Sharon,  a few  miles  distant.  They  took 
part  with  the  other  Abnaki  in  the  early 
Indian  wars  against  the  English  and 
joined  in  the  treaty  made  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  IL,  in  1718.  Some  of  them  lingereil 
in  their  old  homes  until  about  1797,  when 
the  last  family  removed  to  St  Francis, 
lower  Canada,  where  they  retained  their 
distinctive  name  until  1809.  (.r.  .m.) 

Amasaconticook. — Ballard  in  U.  S.  Coast  Surv. 
Rep.,  251,1871  (given  as  the  correct  name  of  Sandy 
r).  Amasacontoog. — Portsmouth  treaty  (1713)  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  VI,  250, 1859.  Amasaguanteg. — 
Gyles  (1726).  ibid.,  in,  357,  1853.  Amasconly. — 
Niles  (1761?)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi,  217. 
1837.  Amascontie. — Niles  (1761?),  ihid..  4th  s.,  v. 
335,  1861.  Amasconty. — Peidmllow  (1726)  in  N.  II. 
Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  i,  21,  1821.  Amasecontee. — Ibid., 
82.  Amassacanty. — Niles  (1761?)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  VI,  246,  1837.  Amassaconty, — Pen- 
hallow,  oj).  eit.  Amosequonty. — Maj)  of  1719  cited 
by  Ballard  in  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Rep.,  251,  1871. 
Aiimesoukkanti. — Rasies  (juoted  by  Ballard,  ibid. 
Anmessukkantti. — Rasies  (1722)  (jiioted  by  Vetro- 
mile,  Abnakis,  23-27,  1866.  AnmissSkanti. — 

-\bnaki  letter  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  2d 
s.,  VIII,  262-3,  1819.  Aumesoukkaatti, — Rasies  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  iv.  102,  1856.  Meesee  Contee. — 
Allen,  ibid..  31  (trails,  'herring  place’).  Meesu- 
contu. — Willis,  ibid.,  105. 

Amatidatahi.  A former  1 1 idiitsa  village 
on  or  near  Knife  r. , N.  Dak. 

A mati  datahi. — Mattliews.  Fthnog.  Hiilatsa,  133, 
1877.  A ma  ti  natahi.  — Ibid. 

Amatiha.  .V  former  Hidatsa  village  on 
the  s.  bank  of  Knife  r.,  half  a mile  above 
it.s  mouth,  in  N.  Dak. 

Amatiha. — Matthews,  Fthnog.  and  Pliiloh,  3.5.  3s, 
1877.  Awatichai-Echpou. — Maximilinn.  Voy.  dans 
Pint,  de  I’.Vm.,  iti,  2,  1S43.  Awatichay. — Ma.xi- 
milian,  Trav.,  178,  1843. 

Amatpan.  A former  Chitimacha  vil- 
lage on  Bayou  Gris,  in  St  (Marys  parish. 
La.,  8 m.  n.  of  Charenton,  on  the  shore  of 
Grand  lake. 

Amatpan  namu.— Gat.sehet  in  Trans.  .Vnthrop. 
.Soc.  Wash.,  II.  151,  1883  (m(w«  = ‘ village ’). 

Amaxa.  A jiueblo  of  New  Mexico  in 
1598,  doubtless  situated  in  the  Salinas  in 
the  vicinity  of  Abo,  and  evidently  occu- 
pied by  Tigua  or  I’iros. — Onate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  114,  1871. 


Amber  beads,  Alaska  (1-2) 


Amaye.  A town  and  ])rovince  visited 
by  the  De  Soto  exiiedition  in  1542;  situ- 
ated jirobably  in  extreme  s.  w.  Arkan- 
sas.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  L:i..  II,  195,  1850. 

Amay.— Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i,  810,  1705. 

Amber.  A fossilized  vegetable  resin 
occurring  in  small  (jnantities  in  the  more 
recent  geological  formations  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent.  So  far  as  known 
it  was  little  used  by  the  aborigines,  ex- 
cepting the  Flskimo  of 
Alaska,  who  valued  it 

for  beads  and  other 

jf  small  ornaments. 
These  jieojile  obtained 
it  from  the  alluvium  of 
the  Yukon  delta  and 
from  the  Tertiary  for- 
mations of  the  Fox  ids.  Murdoch  (9th 
Rej).  B.  A.  E.,  1892)  illustrates  a string  of 
four  small  amber  beads  obtained  from  the 
Pt  Barrow  Eskimo.  Seealso  Kunz, Gems 
and  Precious  Stones,  1890.  (w.  ii.  n.) 

Amdowapuskiyapi  (‘those  who  laN’ meat 
on  their  shoulders  to  dry  it  during  the 
hunt  ’).  A Si.^seton  baml  or  snbtribe. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rej).  B.  A.  E.,  217,  1897. 

Amediche.  A tribe,  probably  Caddoan, 
that  lived  about  68  leagues  w.  of  Natchi- 
toches, in  E.  Texas.  La  Harpe  stated  that 
in  1714-16  they  were  at  war  with  the 
Natchitoches,  and  that  the  Spaniards  had 
established  a settlement  among  them  a 
few  years  previously,  but  soon  aban- 
doned it.  (.\.  r.  F. ) 

Amedichez. — La  Hiir)H‘  (1719)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  vi, 
266,  1886. 


Amen  {A'mni).  A village  or  a group  of 
8 adjacent  villages  of  the  Yurok  on  the 
coast  6 m.  .\.  of  the  mouth  of  Klamath 
r.,  Cal.,  their  northernmo.st  habitation. 
{a.  b.  K.) 

Amerdlok  (‘the  smaller  one,’  referring 
generally  to  a bay  near  a larger  one)-  An 
Eskimo  village  in  w.  Greenland,  lat.  67°. — 
Nansen,  First  Crossing,  map,  1890. 

American  Horse.  An  ( Iglala  Sioux  chief, 
known  in  his  tribe  as  Waseehun-tashnnka. 
He  was  probably  the  son  or  nejihew  of 
the  .Vmerican  Horse  who  went  out  with 
Sitting  Bull  in  the  Sioux  war  and  was 
killed  at  Slim  buttes,  S.  Dak.,  Sei>t.  ‘29, 
1875.  .\s  sjieaker  for  tlu'  tribe  he  signed 

the  treaty  secured  by  the  Crook  commis- 
sion in  1887,  by  which  the  Sioux  reserva- 
tion in  Dakota  was  reduced  by  one-half. 
Nearly  half  the  tribe  objected  to  the  ces- 
sion, alleging  that  the  i>romises  of  the 
eommissioners  could  not  be  depended  on, 
and  the  malcontents,  excited  by  the  mes- 
sianic craze  that  had  recently  reached  the 
Sioux  and  by  the  killing  of  Sitting  Bull, 
its  chief  ('xi>onent  among  them,  in  1890, 
withdrew  from  tlu'  council  and  prepared 
to  Hght  the  Government.  The  expeetial 
beneiits  of  the  treaty  proved  illusory. 
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While  the  tribe  were  gathered  at  the 
agency  to  treat  with  the  commissioners, 
their  great  herds  of  cattle  destroyed  their 
growing  crops  and  were  subseciuently 
stolen.  The  signers  expected  that  the 
rations  of  beef  that  had  been  cut  off  by 
the  (lovermuent  would  be  restored,  and 
the  agent  began  to  issue  the  extra  rations. 
In  the  following  year,  when  drought  had 
ruined  the  new  crop,  authoi-ity  to  increa.si' 
the  rations  having  been  withheld,  they 
were  reihuied  at  the  most  unseasonable 
time.  The  Sioux  were  actually  starving 
when  the  malcontents  took  their  arms 
and  went  out  to  the  bad-lands  to  dance 
themselves  into  the  e.xalted  state  neces- 
sary lor  the  final  struggle  with  the  whites. 
American  Horse  aud  other  friendlies  in- 
duced them  to  submit,  and  the  episode 
would  have  been  concluded  without  fur- 
ther bloodshed  had  not  a(;ollision  occurred 
between  some  raw  trooj)s  and  Big  Foot’s 
band  after  its  surrender.  In  1891  Ameri- 
can Morse  headed  the  delegation  from 
Bine  Ridge  to  Washington,  composed  of 
leaders  of  bi)th  the  friendly  and  the  lately 
hostile  party,  and  the  conferences  resulted 
iu  the  i.ssueof  living  rations  and  in  fairer 
treatment  of  the  Sioux,  (k.  u.) 

Amerind.  A word  composed  of  the 
first  syllables  of  “American  Indian,” 
suggeste*!  in  18i)9  by  an  .American  lexi- 
c()grapher  as  a substitute  for  the  inap- 
propriate terms  used  to  designate  the 
race  of  man  inhabiting  the  New  World 
before  its  occu|)ancy  by  Europeans. 
The  convenience  of  such 'derivatives  as 
Amerindic,  .Amerindize,  .Amerindian, 
[)roto-.A  m(*ri  nd,  jm*- .Amerindic,  jiseudo- 
.Amerind,  etc.,  argues  in  favor  of  the  new 
word.  TluMiitroduction  of  “.Amerind” 
was  urged  by  the  late  .Alaj.  J.  W.  Powell, 
and  it  has  the  supj)ort  of  several  anthro- 
pologists. A plea  by  Dr  W J .AIcGee  for 
its  general  adoption  a|>peared  in  1900  in 
the  Journal  of  the  .Anthropological  In- 
stitute of  Great  Britain.  The  use  of 
“Amerind”  at  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Americanists  in  New  A’ork,  Oct., 
1902,  occasioned  a discu.ssion  (Science,’ 
n.  s.,  ,\vi,  892,  1902)  in  which  it  was  sup- 
ported by  .some  anil  attacked  bv  others. 
The  name,  nevertheless,  has  found  its 
way  into  both  scientific  and  popular  litera- 
ture. (.\.  K.  c. ) 

Ametzilhacaamanc  (‘mouth  of  the  sand  v 
arrovo’).  .A  raucheria,  {irobably  (V)ch'- 
imi,  connected  with  Purfsima  mission, 
Bower  ( alifornia,  in  the  18th  centurv. — 
Doc.  Hist.  Alex.,  4th  .s.,  v,  190,  18.A7.' 
Amjcoa.  Alentioned by Coxe( Camlana, 
tribe  on  the  Honabanou, 
‘V’  •P'^tldiarv  river  entering  the  Alissis- 
sippi  trom  the  w.,  bA  leagiu's  abovi*  the 
mouth  of  llie  Ohio.  It  is  probably  an 
imaginary  tribe. 

Bull.  .30—01) 


, in  1730,  says  of  the 
“The  armorial  bearings  of  this 
the  heron  for  the  Achague  or 


Amikwa  (from  amik,  ‘beaver’).  An 
Algompiian  tribe  found  by  the  French  on 
the  N.  shore  of  L.  Huron,  opposite  Alani- 
toulin  id.,  where  they  were  located  in  the 
Jesuit  Relations  at  various  dates  up  to 
1672.  Bacijueville  de  la  Potherie  (Hist. 
Am.  Sept.,  1753)  says  that  they  and  the 
Nipi.ssing  once  inhabited  the  shores  of 
B.  Nijiissing,  and  that  they  rendered 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  other  na- 
tions in  tho.se  quarters  until  disea.«e  made 
great  havoc  among  them  and  the  Iroquois 
compelled  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  to 
betake  themselves,  some  to  the  Ph-ench 
settlements,  others  to  B.  iSiqierior  and  to 
Green  bay  of  B.  Alichigan.  In  1740  a 
remnant  had  retired  to  Alanitoulin  id. 
Chauvignerie,  writin< 

Nipissing: 
nation  are 

Heron  tribe,  the  beaver  for  the'.Ame- 
koSes  [.Amikwa],  the  birch  for  the  Bark 
tribe.”  The  reference  may  po.-^sibly  be  to 
a gens  only  of  the  Ni[)issing  and  not  to  the 
Amikwa  tribe,  yet  the  evidently  close  re- 
lation between 'the  latter  and  the  Nij)is- 
sing  justllies  the  belief  that  the  writer 
alluded  to  the  Amikwa  as  known  to  his- 
tijry.  They  claimed  in  1073  to  be  allies 
of  the  Nipissing.  (.j.  ,\i.  c.  t.  ) 

Amehouest.  — Ilcriot.  Travels,  197,  1S07.  Ame- 
koSes.— Chiuivis-neric  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  t.x.lO.oli.  l.s.i.0,  Amicawaes. — lioyii,  Iiul.  Local 
Naine.s,3,  1,h,h,o.  Amicois,— Doc.  of  1693  in  N.Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  i.x,  ,’)6ii,  18.5.7.  Amieoues. — ,Ies.  Rel.  1671 
2.5, 18.58.  Amicoures.— .Jes.  Ucl.  1670,  79.  ia5S.  Ami- 
cours. — Hcriot.Trav.,19I,l,S07.  Amic-ways. — Boyd, 
Hid.^  Local  Names,  3.  1885.  Amihouis. — Colden 
Civc  Nations,  ,S(|,  1747.  Amikois. — N.5'.  Doc. 
Col. Hist. .IX,  722, 1.S.55.  Amikones. — McKennev  and 
Hall,  Ind,  ^rrihes,  iji.  81.  1.8,54.  Amikoiiai. — .Ics. 
Kcd.  1610,31,  ia58.  Amikoiias. — Perrot  (ca.  1700), 
.MOm..  20, 1861.  Amikouek. — ,Ies.  Kcl.  1648  62  ia5s' 
Amikoiies.— Hallinee  (1669-70)  in  Marsr.v',  Dt'c  i 
162, 1.875.  a Mikouest— La  Potherie,  Hi.st‘.  I’AmiJr  ' 
u,  48,  17.53  (misprint).  Amikouest.— Ibid  ,5s’ 
Anukouets.— Neill  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll,  v 403 
1885.  Amikouis.— .lefterv.s.  Fr.  Dorns.,  pt  1 47  1761' 
Amikouys.— Charlevoix  (1743).  Vov..  n,  47’l76l' 
Catholic  Missions,  366, 
18iw.  Castor.— .McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes! 
m.  81,  18,54.  Naiz  Percez,— ,Ie.s.  Rel.  16,36.  92,  18.58' 
Nation  du  Castor,— Ibid.  Nation  of  the  Beaver.— 
.FefTerv.s,  Frcneh  Dom.s.  Am.,  pt,  1,47.  1761.  Neds- 
percez.— .Jes.  Rel.  16.57,  11,  ia5,8.  Nez-Perce's.— 
Cliarlevoix.  Hist.  New  France.  Shea  ed.,  in.  130 
18/2.  Nez  Percez,— Ibid.,  119.  Omikoues.— Rasle.s 
I'iH  in  .Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  2d  s..  viii,  25l' 
1819.  Ounikanes.— Chanvi.irnerie  (1736)  iinoted  hv 
. choolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  5.54.  18.53  (misprint.) 


Amilcou.  Alentioned  bv  Iberville  in 
connection  with  the  Biloxi.  Aloctobi, 
I luma,  Paskagula,  (*lc.,  as  a small  tribe 
K.  of  tlie  lower  AIissi.ssi]ipi  iu  109S)  ( Alar- 
gr\ , D(‘c.,  IV,  1.5.5,  1880):  not  identified. 

Aminoya.  .A  pniviiict'  or  village,  possi- 
bly Sioiian,  situated  in  1.542  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  .ilississippi,  probablv  a short 
distance  btJow  the  mouth  of  Arkansas  r. 
It  was  h(*re  the  remnant  of  De  Soto’s  fol- 
lowens,  under  the  leadership  of  AIosco.so, 
embarktsl  for  Alexico  (t »arcila.s.so  <!(/  In 
Vt'ga.  Florida,  222,  1723).  The  people* 
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were  probably  related  to  the  Quajiaw;  if 
not,  they  may  have  been  Caddoan. 
Aminoia. — La  Salle  (1679)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  n,  41, 
1877.  Daminoia.  — Hennepin  (1688),  Shea  trans., 
163,1880.  Minoia. — Coxe,  Carolana,  2'2,  1741.  Mi- 
noya.— Gentleman  of  Elva.s  (1.557)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  206,  1850. 

Aniitok  ( ‘narrow’ ).  A winter  Hettleinent 
of  the  Amitormiut  on  the  e.  coast  of  iMel- 
ville  [leninsnla. 

Amitigoke.— Gilder,  Schwatka’.s  Search,  181,1881. 
Amitioke, — Parry,  Second  Voy..  206,  1824.  Amit- 
tioke. — Ibid.,  map.  197.  Amitoq. — Boas  in  6th 
Ri'p.  B.  A.  K.,  map,  1888.  Amityook. — Lyon,  Pri- 
vate .lonr.,  406,  1825. 

Amitormiut  (‘inhabitants  of  the  nar- 
row jtlace.’^ — Hoas).  An  Eskimo  tribe  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Melville  {it'nin.  Tlieir 
IH’incipal  villagje  is  Anutok,  from  whicli 
they  take  their  name. — (lilder,  Schwat- 
ka’s  Search,  181,  1881. 

Amivik.  An  Angmagsalingmiiit  settle- 
ment on  Angmagsalik  fiord,  e.  (treen- 
land. — Holm,  Ethnol.  Skizze  af  Angmag- 
salikerne,  14,  1887. 

Ammoncongan.  A village,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  Almaki,  on  the  n.  e.  side  of 
Presnni[)Scot  r. , at  Saccarajipa  falls,  Cnm- 
berland  co..  Me.— Deed  of  1657  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  1,  118,  1865. 

Aumoughcawgen. — Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  3d  s.,  VI,  97,  1837.  Aumuckcawgen. — Ibid., 
117.  Aumughcawgen. — Smith  (1631),  itiid.,  ill,  22, 
1833. 

Amo.  A pueblo  of  the  province  of 
Atripny  in  the  region  of  the  lower  part 
of  the*  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598. — 
Ohate  (1598)  iii  Doc.  Ined.,xvi,  115,  1871. 

Amolomol  [Ami'/lombl).  A former  Chn- 
mashan  village  at  the  old  wharf  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Amonces.  A tribe  or  division,  presum- 
ably of  the  Yokiits,  said  to  have  lived  on 
San  .Toaqiiin  r..  Cal.,  in  1854. — Henlevin 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  512,  1854. 

Amonokoa.  A btind  of  the  Illinois 
about  1680. — Hennepin,  New  Disc.,  810, 
1698. 

Amanakoa.— La  Salic  (16,30)  quoted  in  Hist.  Mag.. 
1st  s..  V.  197.  1861. 

Amoque.  A former  Maricopa  rancheria 
on  Gila  r.,  s.  .\riz. — Sedehnair  (1744) 
ipioted  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  iMex., 
866,  1889." 

Amoskeag  {vamox  ‘small  lish,’  Id-i;/  ‘to 
take’:  ‘one  takes  small  fish’).  A small 
tribe  or  hand  of  the  Bennaeook  confed- 
eracy, living  about  1675  in  a village  of 
the  s*ame  name  at  .\moskeag  falls,  on  Mer- 
rimac  r.,  in  Hillsboro  co.,  X.  II.  This 
village  was  tlu‘  residence  of  Wannalansi't, 
head  chief  of  the  Bennaeook  c(>nfederacy, 
son  of  Bassaconnawav. 

Amoskeag.— Hubbard  (1680)  in  Mass.  Hist.  S.)c. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  V.  32,  1815.  Naamhok.— Gookin  il6/() 
in  Trans.  Am.  .\ntiq.  Soc..  n.  162.  1,836.  Naam- 
keeks.— Gookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Ili-t.  Soc.  Coll  1st 
s I,  149,  1,806.  Namaoskeags.  — .''I’hoolcratt,  Tnd. 
Tribes  V 221.1855.  Namaschaug.— Owancco  (17(KI) 
in  X.  Y.  I)"c.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  614, 1,851.  Namaske.— 
Eliot  {rd.  16.50)  in  Mas.s.  Hist.  Soc.  Cojl..  3d  s. 
(V  l'>;i  1.834  Namekeake. — Gookin  (167G  quoted 
by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2, 11.5, 1.848  (near  Chelms- 


ford, Mass.;  same?).  Namkeake — (Jookin  (1677)  in 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  ,Soc.,  ii,518,  183(i  (.same?). 

Ampalamuyu.  A Lakmiut  hand  near 
Luckiaimite  r.,  Greg. — Gatschet,  Lakmiut 
MS.  vocal).,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Ampishtna.  The  lAikmiut  name  of  a 
band  of  the  Calapooya  projier,  resid- 
ing E.  of  upper  Willamette  r.,  Greg. — 
Gatschet,  Lakmiut  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Amu  (AimV).  The  Ant  clan  of  the 
Pecos  tribe  of  New  Mexico.  — Hodge,  held 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895. 

Amulet.  See  Ftiuh. 

Amusaya.  Mentioned  as  a Timnciia 
clan  of  the  .\pohola  phratry.— Bareja 
(at.  1612)  (pioted  bv  Gatschet  in  Am. 
I’hilos.  Soc.  Broc.,  xvii,  492,  1878. 

Amusements.  When  not  bound  down 
by  stern  necessity,  the  Indian  at  home 
was  occupied  much  of  the  time  with 
dancing,  feasting,  gaming,  and  story-tell- 
ing. Though  most  of  the  dances  were 
religious  or  otherwi.se  ceremonial  in 
character,  there  were  some  which  had 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  .social 
pleasure.  They  might  take  [ilace  in  the 
day  or  the  niglit,  be  general  or  conlined 
to  [larticular  societies,  and  usually  were 
accomjianied  with  the  drum  or  other 
musical  instrument  to  accentuate  the 
song.  The  rattle  was  perhaps  invariably 
used  only  in  ceremonial  dances.  Many 
dances  were  of  jiantoinimic  or  dramatic 
character,  and  the  Eskimo  liad  regular 
])antomime  i)lavs,  though  evidently  due 
to  Indian  inliuence.  Tlie  giving  of  pres- 
ents was  often  a feature  of  the  dance,  as 
was  betting  of  all  athletic  contests  and 
ordinary  games.  The  amusements  of  the 
Eskimo  and  extreme  northern  tribes  were 
chiefly  athletic,  such  as  racing,  wrestling, 
throwing  of  heavystones,  and  tossing  in  a 
blanket.  From  Hudson  bay  to  the  Gull 
of  ^Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
border  of  the  jtlains,  the  great  athletic 
game  was  the  ball  i)lay,  now  adojited 
among  civilized  games  under  the  name 
of  larroxxe.'  In  the  N.  it  was  jilayed  with 
one  racket,  and  in  the  S.  with  two.  Ath- 
letes were  regularly  trained  for  this  game, 
and  comi>etitions  were  fre(|uently  in- 
tertribal. The  wheel-and-stii'k  game  in 
one  form  or  another  was  well-nigh  uni- 
ver.^al.  -As  jilayed  in  the  E.  one  gamester 
rollt'd  forward  a stone  disk,  or  wheel, 
whik‘  his  o|)poiu‘nt  slid  after  it  a stick 
curved  at  one  end  in  such  a way  that  tin* 
wheel,  when  it  fell  to  the  ground,  rested 
within  tlu'  crook  of  the  stick.  Gn  the 
plains  and  in  the  S.  AV.  a wooden  wheel, 
frequently  netted,  took  the  plaee  of  the 
stone  disk.  Like  most  Indian  institu- 
tions, the  game  often  had  a symbolic  sig- 
nificance in  connection  with  a sun  mytli. 
.A  .‘jacreil  variant  of  the  game  was  jilayed 
liy  the  priests  for  divinatory  jmrposes,  or 
even  as  a sort  of  votive  ceremony  to  ])ro- 
cure  the  ri'covery  of  a [latient.  Target 
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|)ractice  with  amnvs,  knives,  or  hatchets, 
thrown  from  the  hand,  as  well  as  with  the 
how  or  rifle,  was  also  universal  among 
the  warriors  and  boys  of  the  various 
tribes.  The  gamiug  arrows  were  of 
special  design  and  ornamentation,  and 
the  game  itself  had  often  a symbolic 
pippose.  Horse  races,  fre(iuently  inter- 
tribal, were  prominent  amusements, 
es])ecially  on  the  ])lains,  during  the  warm 
season,  and  foot  races,  often  elaborately 
ceremonial  in  character,  were  common 
among  the  sedentary  agricultural  tribes, 
particularly  the  Pueblos  and  the  Wichita. 

(James  resembling  dice  and  hunt-the- 
button  were  found  everywhere  and  were 
played  by  both  sexes  alike,  ])articularly 
in  the  ti]»i  or  the  wigwam  during  the  long 
winter  nights.  The  dice,  or  their  ecpiiva- 
lents,  were  of  stone,  hone,  fruit  seeds, 
shell,  wood,  or  reed,  variously  shapecl  ami 
marked.  They  were  thrown  from  the 
hand  or  from  a small  basket  or  wooclen 
howl.  One  form,  the  awl  game,  conlined 
to  the  women,  was  {)layed  around  a 
blanket,  which  had  various  tally  marks 
along  the  border  for  marking  the  ])rog- 
re.ss  of  the  game.  The  hunt-the-hutton 
games  were  usually  a(rcomj)anied  with 
songs  and  rhythmii'  movements  of  the 
hands  and  body,  intended  to  confuse  the 
j)arties  \vhose  task  was  to  guess  the  loca- 
tion of  the  button.  Investigations  by 
Gulin  show  a close  correspondence  be- 
tween these  Indian  games  and  those  of 
China,  Ja])an,  Kori“a,and  northern  .Vsia. 

Special  women’s  games  were  shinnv, 
football,  and  tlu'  de(*r-foot  gauu“,  be- 
sides the  awl  game  already  noted.  In 
footl)all  the  main  object  was  to  keeji  the 
hall  in  the  air  as  lougas  possible  by  kick- 
ing it  upward.  The  deer-foot  game  was 
played,  sometimes  also  by  men,  with  a 
number  of  perforated  bones  from  a deer’s 
foot,  strung  ujkui  a bea«ledcord,  having  a 
needle  at  one  eml.  The  pur[)ose  was  to 
toss  the  hones  in  such  a way  as  to  catch 
a particular  one  upon  the  end  of  the 
needle. 

Among  the  childnui  there  were  target 
shooting,  stilts,  slings,  and  tops  for  the 
boys,  and  buckskin  dolls  and  plaving- 
hou.«e  for  the  girls,  with  “wolf”  or 
“catcher,”  and  various  forfeit  i)lays,  in- 
cluding a bn'ath-holding  test.  Gal's’-cra- 
dles,  or  string  figures,  as  well  as  shuttle- 
cocks and  l)uzzes,  were  common.  .\s 
fimong  civilized  nations,  the  children 
found  the  greate.^it  delight  in  imitating 
the  occupationsof  th(>  (dders.  iN'umerous 
references  to  amu.'^enu'tits  among  tlu*  va- 
rious tribes  may  be  found  throughout  tin* 
annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology.  Consult  especiallv  (-James  of 
the  American  IndiaiLs,  bv  Stewart  (’ulin 
24th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1905:  See  HaU  play, 
Dance,  (lanten.  (.i.  m.) 


Amnshungkwa.  A former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  on  a mesa  w.  of  the  Hot  Springs, 
about  12  m.  x.  of  Jemez  pueblo,  N. 
Mex.  It  was  abandoned  prior  to  the 
revolt  of  1()80.  See  J^Uoyaa. 
Amo-shium-qua.— Baiulelier  in  Arch.  Iii.st.  Tapers, 
111,  pt.  1,  127,  isyo.  Amo-xium-qua. — BanUelier 
Ils88)  in  I'roc.  Internal.  Coiik.  Am.,  vii.  •I."v2,  1890. 
Amoxunqua.— Zarate-Salineron  (rn.  1()29)  in  Land 
of  .Snnsliine,  183,  Feh.,  1900.  Amoxunque. — Ban- 
(k'lier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Taper.s.  iii,  pt.  1.  127.1890. 
Amushungkwa.— Hodge,  lield-notes,  B.  A,  E,,  189-'>. 

Amutaja,  A former  village,  {iresuma- 
bly  Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

, Ana.  The  Tobacco  clan  of  the  Zufii. 
Ana-kwe.— Cu.shingin  13th  Kep.  B.  A.  E..  368,  1896 
(A-(cc=‘ people’). 

Ana.  A village  of  70  Papago  in  I860, 
probably  in  Pima  co.,  s.  Ariz. — Jnd. 
Aff.  Rej).,  I80,  i860. 

Anacbuc.  A Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Butmaven- 
tura),  Ventura  co..  Cal.,  in  1542. — Ca- 
lirillo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Coll.  Doc.  Fla., 
181, 1857. 

Anacarck,— Ciitirillo  (|noted  hv  Tavlor  in  Cid. 
Parmer,  Ajir.  17,  1863.  Anaebue.— Ibid. 

Anacharaqua.  A village  in  bdorida, 
suliject  to  Ftina,  chief  of  theTimucua,  in 
1564.  The  De  Bry  ma])  jilaces  it  e.  of 
lower  St  Johns  r. 

Anacharaqua. — Laudonniere  (l."i61)  in  Erencli, 
Iii.st. ^ OolJ.  Ijjl,  n.  s.,  2-13,  1869.  Anachatagua. — 
Barcia,  En.sayo.  48,  1723.  Onachaquara. — De  Brv 
map  (1.191)  in  be  .Moyne,  \arr..  .\iiploton  trails 
187.")  (transposi'd,’). 

Anachorema.  A village  visited  by  ha 
Salle  in  1687.  .Vccordingto  Doiuiy  (Shea. 
Discov.  Mi.ss.,  210,  1852)  it  was' on  the 
“first  Cane  r.”  x.  e.  of  LaSalle’s  Ft  St 
Louis  on  St  Bernard  (.Matagorda)  bay, 
Texas.  Thwaites  ( 1 lenneiiiu.  New  Dis- 
cov.,  11,  420,  190.S)  regards  the  stream  as 
jirobably  the  Rio  Colorado  of  Texas. 

Anacoac.  A (diumashan  vilhige  be- 
tween (Joletaand  Pt  Concejition,  Cal.,  in 

1542.— (’abrillo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Coll.  Doc. 
Fla.,  189,  1857. 

Almacoac.— Taylor  in  Tnl.  Farmer,  Apr.  17  1863  — 
Anacoat.— Cahrillo,  op.  oit.,  183. 

Anacot.  A Chuma.«han  village  between 
Coleta  and  Pt  Conception,  Cal.,  in  L542 
(Cahrillo  (1. 542)  in  Smith,  Coll.  Doc.,  188, 
1857) ; evidently  distinct  from  Anacoat. 

Anadarko  (from  ATidd'Lo,  their  own 
name).  .\  trihiMif  the(  addoconfedt'raev 
who.se  dialect  was  spoken  bv  the  Kado- 
hadacho,  Hainai,  and  Adai.  'The  earliest 
mention  of  tlu'  jieople  is  in  the  relation  of 
Bjcdma  ( 1.544  ),  whowritesthat.5roscosoin 
1-542  led  his  men  during  their  .southward 
march  through  a provinci*  that  lay  e.  of 
the  .Viiadarko.  The  t(*rritorv  occupie<l 
by  the  trihe  was.s.  w.  of  the  Kadohadacho. 
iheir  villages  were  .scattered  along  Trin- 
ity and  Brazos  rs.,  Tex.,  higher  nj)  than 
those  of  the  llainai,  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  visited  so  early  as  theirs  by  the 
i’nMich.  Spanish  mission  was  estab- 
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lished  amoiifi  the  Amidarko  early  in  the 
18th  century,  hut  was  soon  abandoned. 
La  Ilarpe  reached  an  A nadarko  village  in 
1719,  and  was  kindly  received.  The  peo- 
ple shared  in  the  general  friendliness  for 
tlie  French.  Duringthecontentionsof  the 
latter  with  the  Spaniards  and  later  with 
the  English,  throughout  the  18th  century, 
the  Anadarko  suffered  greatly.  They  be- 
came embroiled  in  tribal  wars;  their  vil- 
lages were  abandoned;  and  those  who 
survived  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  new 
diseases  brought  into  the  country  by  the 
Avhite  [leople  were  forced  to  seek  shelter 
and  safety  with  their  kindred  toward  the 
N.  K.  In  1812  a village  of  40  men  and  200 
souls  was  n‘])orted  on  Sabine  r.  The  Ana- 
darko lived  in  villages,  having  lixed  habi- 
tations similar  to  those  of  the  other  tribes 
of  the  Caddo  confederacy,  to  whom  they 
were  evidently  also  similar  in  customs, 
beliefs,  and  clan  organization.  Nothing 
is  known  dehnitely  (jf  the  subdivisions 
of  the  tribe,  but  that  such  existed  is  prob- 
able from  the  fact  that  the  peo])le  were 
scattered  over  a considerable  territory  and 
lived  in  a number  of  villages.  They  are 
now  incorporated  with  the  Caddo  on  the 
allotted  Wichita  res.  in  Oklahoma.  The 
town  of  Anadai’ko  perpetuates  the  trilcal 
name.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Ah  mau  dah  kas. — Parker  (185.">)  i|U(ile<l  by 

Seboolcral't,  liid.  Tribes,  v,  tiS'2,  1855.  Ah-nan- 
dah-kas.— Parker. Texas. ‘213, 185(i.  Ahnaudahkas. — 
Sehoolcraft,  Ind.  Triljes,  v,  712,  1855.  Ahnauda- 
kas. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Comi>.,  11)9, 1878.  Aman- 
daiooes. — Neijfhbors  in  H.  K.  Doe.  100,  29th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  3,  1847.  Ana-da-ca. — Sen.,  Kx.Conf.  Doe. 

13,  29th  Cong.,  2d  .seas.,  1,  1840.  Anadaghcoes, — 
.\lvord  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  18,  40th  tV)ng.,  3d  .seas., 
7,  18f)9.  Anadaheoe. — Ind.AfT.  Rep.  1856,184,  18.57. 
An-a-dah-has.— Selioolcraft,  Did.  Trilies,  i,  518, 
1851.  An-a-dah-kas. — Did.  All.  Rep..  ‘28,  1848. 
Anadahkoes. — Ibid.,  177.  Anadahkos. — Il)id.,1856, 

14,  1857.  Anadakas.— Sehoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 

686,  1857.  An-a-dak-has.— Marcy  quoted  by 

Sehoolcraft,  ibid.,  v,  712,  18.55.  Anadakkas. — 

Ibid.  Anadako.— Gatsehet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  43, 

1884.  Anadako's,— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am., 
460, 1885  (name  of  agency).  Anadaku. — Gatsehet. 
Caddo  and  Yatassi  MS. , 42,  R.  A.  E.  Anadarcos. — 
Bollaert  in  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond..Iourn.,  n,  ‘283, 1850. 
Anadarko. — Dorsey.  Caddo  MS.,  B.  ,-V.  E.,  1882. 
Anadarko’s.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  .\m.,  460, 

1885.  Anadogheos. — Alvord  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  18, 

tOth  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  6,  1869.  Anadorkoes. — H.  R. 
Rei>.  82.  44th  Cong.,  ‘2d  sess.,  2.  1877.  An-ah-dah- 
koes. — Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1859,  ‘267,  1860.  An-ah-dah- 
kos. — Ibid.,  310.  Anahdakas. — Marcy.  Army  Life. 
171,  1866.  Anandarkoes. — Smithson.  Mise.  Coll., 
11,  49,  1862.  Andaicos.  — Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  ‘261,18.51. 
Andarcos. — I.atham,  Essays,  401,  18()0.  And-dai- 
eoes. — Did.  AIT.  Rep. ,‘26,!.  1851.  Anduico. — Sehool- 
craft, Did.  Tribes,  in,  403.  18.53.  Annadahkoes. — 
Ind.  -AIT.  Ri‘p.  18.51.  367.  18,55.  Anna-darcoes. — 
Ibid.,  1819.  33.  18.50.  Anndggho's. — .\lvord  (1868) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  18,  401  h Cong..  3d  .sess.,  9.  1,869. 
An-no-dar-coes.  Bnller  and  Lewis  (1816)  in  II. 
R.  Doe.  76,  291h  Cong.,  2d  .sess..  7,  1847.  Madaha. — 
Seluioleraft.,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  6,8(;,  18,57.  Mon- 
daque.— Philippeanx.  Map  of  Eng.  Col..  1781 
(misprint).  Nadaco.— .lontel  (1687)  in  Margry, 
Dec.,  D,  410,  1,878.  Nadacoc. — .lefTerys  (1763), 
Am  Atlas,  niai)  5,  1776.  Nadacoe. — De  I'Isle, 
map  in  Winsor.  Hist.  .\m.,  n,  ‘294,  1886.  Nada- 
coga.— Mezieres  (177.8)  quoted  by  Bancroll, 
No.  Mex.  Slates,  i,  661,  1.8,86.  Nadaho.-r.lontel 
(16871  in  Margry,  Dee.,  m.  409,  1.878.  Nada'ko. — 
Mooney,  MS,  Caddo  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1891. 


Nadako’s.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  374, 
1885.  Nadaku. — Gatsehet,  Caddo  and  Yatassi 
MS.,  ()5,  B.  A.  E.  Nadaku  hayanu. — Gatsehet, 
Caddo  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Caddo  name).  Na- 
datcho. — .lontel  (1687)  in  Margry.  Dt»c.,  ill.  409, 
1878  (probably  the  Anadarko).  Nadocogs, — Morti 
i|noted  by  Charlevoix,  New  Fr.,  iv,  80,  1870. 
Nandacaho. — Biedma  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pubs.,  ix, 
197,  1851.  Nandako. — Latham.  Es.says.  402,  1860. 
Nandakoes. — Pfniieant  (1701)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i.  73,  1869.  Nandaquees. — Seher- 
merhorn  (1812) in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll..  ‘2(1  s.,  ii,  ‘24. 1814. 
Nandaquies.— Brown.  W.  Gaz.,  214,  1817.  Nando- 
quies. — Ibid.,  215.  Narako's. — ten  Kate,  Reizen 
in  N.  .\m.,  374,  188.5.  Naudacho. — Biedma  (1544)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ir,  108, 1850.  Nau-do-ques. — 
Braekenridge,  Viewsof  La.,  81. 1815.  Nondacao. — 
Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1539)  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pubs.,  ix, 
135,  1851.  Nondaco.— .lontel  (1687)  in  Margry, 
Dec.,  Ill,  409,  1878.  Nondaque. — .lefTerys  (1763), 
.Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  Onadahkos. — Ind.  .AIT. 
Rep.,  903,  1846.  Onadaicas. — Butler  and  Lewis 
(1846)  in  11.  R.  Doe.  76,  ‘29th  Cong.,  ‘2d  .se.ss.,  4,  1847. 
Onadakoes. — Ind.  All.  Rej).,  894, 1846.  Unatagua. — 
Latham,  Varieties  of  Man,  350,  1850.  TJnatagu- 
0U8. — L(‘  Branche  (1839)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  14,  3‘2d 
Cong.,  ‘2d  se.s.s.,  27,  1853.  TJnataquas. — Bonnell, 
Texas,  140,  1840. 

Anagnak.  .\n  Eskimo  village  of  the 
Nushegagmiut  on  Wood  r.,  .Uaska;  pop. 
87  ill  1880. — Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
mai),  1899. 

Anaknak. — Petroff,  Rep.  on  .Alaska,  47.  1884. 

Anagok.  An  Eskimo  village  of  the 
Kuskwogmiut  tribe,  .Alaska,  on  the  coast 
near  C.  Avinof;  j>op,  7o  in  1880. 
Anogogmute. — Nelson  in  ISth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  mai>, 
1899.  Anogokmute.  — PelrofT.  Rep.  on  Alaska.  .54, 
1884. 

Anaham.  \ band  of  (he  Tsilkotin, 
numbering  210  in  1901,  o(‘cu])ying  a val- 
ley near  Ohilcotin  r.,  00  m.  from  its 
mouth  in  British  (’olumbia. — Gan.  Ind. 
Aff.,  102,  1902. 

Amahim. — Can.  Ind.  .Aff..  271.  1SS9.  Anahem. — 
Ibid..  415,  1.S9S,  Anahim. — Ibid.,  314,  1892.  Ana- 
him's  tribe. — Ibid.,  190.  1,884. 

Anakwaikona.  .Vn  oiiteast  element  for- 
merly existing  among  the  Ztifii  who  were 
the  servants,  if  not  in  many  ea.ses  the 
slaves,  of  the  intramural  or  city  popula- 
tion.— Cushing  in  IToc.  Internat.  Cong. 
Am.,  vii,  170,  1890. 

A-wa-na-kwai-k'ya-ko-na. — Cn.shing,  ibid. 

Analao.  tribe,  possibly  Caddoan, 
formerly  residing  on  Washita  r. , Ark. 
Dejnities  from  the  .Analao  and  Tanieo 
(Toniea)  came  to  the  village  of  Cahayno- 
houa  in  1087,  when  Joutel  and  the  other 
survivors  of  La  Salle’s  jiarty  were  there 
while  oil  their  way  from  the  Red  r.  of 
liOuisiana  to  the  Alississippi.  See  Joutel 
in  Fren(‘h,  1 list.  Coll.  I^a.,  i,  172,  1840; 
Douav  (pioted  bv  Slu>a,  Diseov.  Miss. 
Val.,‘228,  1908.  ' (a.  c.  f.) 

Analac.— Coxe.  (‘nrolioia.  ma)),  1711. 

Analco.  .V  ])rehistori(‘  jnieblo  of  (he 
Tewa  at  the  ]>lace  when*  there  is  now 
the  so-ealled  “ oldest  house,”  adjacent  to 
San  Aliguel  (‘hapel,  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  Alex. 
.According  to  Bandelier  this  name  was 
first  ai>p!ied  in  the  18th  century.  Riteh 
(N.  Alex.,  lO:’),  190,  188.A)  as.s('rts  that 
till'  house  rid'erred  to  formed  ]>art  of  the 
old  pueblo,  and  that  two  of  the  old  wom- 
en (h(>n  living  therein  <‘laimed  to  be 
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lineal  <leseeiulaiits  of  the  original  oeeu- 
l)ants  (i>.  113).  B’andelier,  however,  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  (Arch.  Inst.  l’a])ers, 
I,  Ih,  1881;  IV,  8S>,  1892)  that  the  struc- 
ture dates  from  >Spanish  times,  a belief 
substantiated  by  E.  L.  Hewett,  in  1902, 
when  the  building  was  partly  di8iuantle(l 
and  found  to  be  of  Sj)anisli  construction, 
excepting  about  18  inches  of  the  founda- 
tion walls  which  were  of  Pueblo  work. 

Anamas.  A former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1801. 

Anamic.  A former  rancheria,  probably 
Papago,  visited  by  Father  Kino  in  1701; 
situated  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico,  between 
Busanic  and  S(jnoita.  See  Bibinna. 

Sta  Ana  Anamic. — Kino  (1701)  <iuoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Me.x.  States  L 197,  18S-4. 

Anamie.watigong  (‘at  the  treeof  prayer,’ 
i.  e.,  the  cross,  from  a large  wooden  cross 
planted  by  one  of  the  early  missionaries 
on  the  bluff  where  the  village  now 
stands.  — Kelton).  An  Ottawa  village  in 
Emmet  co.,  lower  iMichigan.  It  is  called 
ba  Croix  by  the  French,  and  Cross  Village 
by  the  Americans,  both  conveying  the 
same  idea  as  the  Indian  name. 

Cross  Village.— Detroit  treaty  (18.7.5)  in  U.  S. 
Iiifl.  Treaties.  tiU,  1878.  La  Croix. — Kelton,  Ft. 
Mackinac.  I4(!,  1881. 

Anamis.  A village  visited  by  LaSalle 
in  lt)8l)  on  his  first  journey  from  Ft  St 
Louis,  on  Matagorda  b.iy,  Tex.,  to  search 
overland  for  the  iMississip])i,  and  again  in 
1687  on  his  last  journey  northward.  The 
people  seem  to  have  lived  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Caddoan  tribes,  but  their  ethnic 
relationship  is  uncertain.  See  Cavelier 
in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  40,  1861.  Cf.  Jm- 
7iama.  (.\.  c.  k.  ) 

Anames.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2,(>02,  1736. 

Anamon.  A former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  nus- 
sion,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Anarnisok  (‘having  smell  [of  walrus 
dung]’;  old  <lialect).  A former  Eskimo 
village  in  e.  Creenland,  about  lat.  63° 
10';  20  in  1829. — (iraah,  Exped., 

map,  1837. 

Anarnitung  ( ‘ having  smell  [of  walrus 
dung]  ’ ).  A winter  village  of  the  Kingua 
branch  of  Okomiut  in  Baffin  land  at  the 
head  'of  Cuud)erland  sd.  (Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  .\.  E.,  map,  18.88);  po|».  43  in 
18.83. 

AManatook.— Howgatc.  Cruise  of  Florciice,  33, 
1877.  Annanetoote.— Warehani  in  .loiir.dcog  Soc’ 
Lonil.,  .XII,  21,  18^2. 

Anasitch.  A Kusan  village  or  tribe  on 
(he  s.  side  of  Coos  hay,  coast  of  ( Iregon. — 
Milhau,  MS.  Coos  Bav  vocab.,  B.  A.  1C 
Hau-nay-setch.— Milhau,  MS.  Letter  to  (libbs.  B. 
.V.  E.  (Haiinaysotcb  and  Melukitz  are  names 
given  to  Coos  bay). 

Anaskenoans.  village  of  the  Powha- 
tan confederacy  of  Virgitiia,  situated  in 
1608  on  Rappahannock  r.,  in  the  present 


('aroline  ci). — Smith  (I6‘29),  \’^irginia, 
map,  repr.  1819. 

Anatichapko  {Anali-vbdjiko  ‘long  thick- 
et’). A former  Creek  village  on  a x.  trib- 
utary (d‘  Ilillabce  cr.,  a branch  of  Talla- 
jam.sa  r.,  .\la.  .V  battle  occurred  there 
during  the  Creek  or  Red  Stick  war,  ,Jan. 
24,  1814. — Catschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i, 
126,  1884. 

Anati  tchapko. — Gatsehet,  oj).  eit.,  i,  126,  18SL 
Au-net-te  ohap-co. — Hawkins  (1799^  Sketch,  -13, 
1848.  Enitachopko. — Pickett,  Hist  Ala.,  ii,  330. 
1851.  Enotocbopco. — Schoolcraft,  liui.  'I’ribc.s,  vi, 
371,  1857.  Enotochopko. — Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk. 
■1,  59,  1848.  Long  Swamp. — Gatsehet,  op.  eit. 

Anatomy.  'While  the  American  Indians 
show  many  minor  and  even  some  im- 
portant ])hysical  variations,  and  can  be 
sei)arated  into  several  physical  types, 
they  present  throughout  the  continent  so 
many  features  in  common  that  they  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  one  great  race, 
admitting  of  a general  anatomical  de- 
scription. The  Eskimo  form  a distinct 
sub-race  of  the  .Mongolo-Malay  and  must 
be  treated  separately. 

The  Indian,  in  many  of  his  anatomical 
characters,  stands  between  the  white  and 
the  negro.  Ills  skin  is  of  various  shades 
of  brown,  tinged  in  youth,  particul:u-ly 
in  the  cheeks,  with  the  red  of  the  circu- 
lating blood.  The  term  “red  Indian” 
is  a misnomer.  Very  dark  individualsol 
a hue  approaching  chocolate  or  even  the 
color  of  some  negroes  are  found  in  more 
l)rimitive  tribes,  especially  in  the  8.  and 
among  the  old  men,  wlio  often  went 
nearly  naked.  Most  women  and  school 
children  or  others  who  wear  ck)thing  and 
live  a more  civilized  life  are  lighter  in 
color.  Prolonged  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments tend.s,  as  with  whites,  to  darken 
the  skin.  Tlie  darkest  parts  of  the  skin 
are  ordinarily  the  back  of  the  hands, 
wrists,  and  neck,  the  axilla*,  nipples, 
l)eritoneal  regions,  and  the  exposed  parts 
of  the  feet.  A newborn  infant  is  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  dusky  red. 

The  color  of  the  hair  is  generally  black, 
with  the  luster  ami  slight  bluish  or 
brownish  tinge  that  occurs  among  whites, 
not  the  dull  grayish  black  of  the  Afri- 
can negro.  With  many  individuals  of 
all  ages  above  early  childhood  who  go 
much  with  bare  head  the  hair  becomes 
partly  bleached,  es[)eciallv  superficially, 
turning  to  a rusty  hue. 

The  color  of  the  eyes  varies  from  hazel- 
brown  to  dark  bi’own.  Tlu*  <‘onjunctiva 
in  th((  young  is  bluish;  in  a<lults,  (‘spe- 
cially the  old,  dii'ty-yi'llowish.  Tlu*  iris 
is  often  surroimdc'd'with  a narrow  but 
clearly  mark(*d  ring. 

The  skin  appears  to  be  slightly  thicker 
than  that  ot  tlu*  whites.  Tlu*  normal 
(‘orrugations  on  tlu*  back  of  the  hand  and 
wrist  are  Irom  childhood  d(*cid{*dly  more 
pronounced  in  Indians  of  both  sexes. 
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rile  hair  of  the  head  is  straight,  almost 
cireular  in  eross-section,  slightly  i-oarser 
than  in  the  average  white,  rather  abun- 
dant and  long.  The  range  of  variation 
in  natural  length  is  from  40  to  100  cm.,  or 
IS  in.  to  SO  in.  Mo.stmale  Indians  would 
have  a slight  to  moderate  mustache  and 
some  heard  on  the  chin  if  they  allow(‘d 
the  hair  to  grow;  hut  side  whiskers  in 
many  are  alisent,  or  nearly  so.  Both 
mustache  and  chin  beard  ai'e  scarcer  and 
coarser  than  with  tlu‘  whites,  straight, 
of  the  sanu'  black  as  the  hail',  and  in 
length  4 to  7 cm.,  or  li  in.  to  in. 
Tlu“  hair  in  the  axilke  and  on  the  pubis 
is  m()(U'rat(‘  in  (luantity,  in  some  instances 
nearly  absent,  and  t»n  the  rest  of  the  body 
hairs  are  shorten'  and  less  abundant  than 
with  the  average  white  jierson.  The 
nails  are  dull  bluish  in  hue  and  moder- 
ately tough. 

The  face  is  well  rounded  and  agreeable 
in  childhood,  interesting  and  occasionally 
handsome  during  adolescence  and  earlier 
adult  life,  and  agreeable  but  much 
wrinkled  in  old  age.  The  forehead  in 
adults  with  undeformed  skulls  is  some- 
what low  and  in  males  slopes  slightly 
backward.  The  eyebrows,  where  not 
plucked,  are  frecpiently  connected  by 
sparser  hair  above  the  nose.  The  eye- 
lashes are  moderately  thick  and  long. 
The  apertures  of  the  eyes  are  slightly 
oblique,  the  outer  canthi,  especially  the 
right  one,  being  the  higher.  In  children 
the  fold  called  Mongolic  is  general,  but 
not  excessive.  The  root  of  the’  nose  is 
usually  dei:)ressed,  as  in  most  whites. 
The  size  and  shape  of  the  nose  vary 
much,  ])ut  it  is  commonly  slightly 
shorter  at  the  l>ase  and  relatively  wider 
than  in  whites,  with  an  aquiline  bridge 
predominating  in  men.  In  many  men 
the  point  of  the  nose  is  lower  than  the 
base  of  the  septum,  the  distal  length 
exceeding  the  ])roximal.  This  peculiarity 
is  especially  freciuent  in  some  tribes.  In 
women  the  nasal  depression  is  wider  and 
oftener  shallower,  and  the  bridge  lower. 
Thin  noses  an*  not  found.  The  lips  are 
well  formed  and,  barring  individual 
exceptions,  about  as  thick  as  in  average 
whites.  Prognathism  is  greater  than  in 
wliites.  The  malars  are  in  both  sexes 
somewhat  large  and  prominent;  this 
becomes  esjiecially  apparent  in  old  age 
when  much  of  the  adipose  tissue  below 
them  is  gone.  The  cldn  often  a|>pears 
U‘ss  ])rominent  than  in  whites,  but  this 
(‘ffect  is  due  to  the  greater  alveolar  pro- 
trusion. The  cars  are  well  fornu'd  and 
of  good  size,  occasionally  somewhat  thick. 
The  neck  is  of  fair  dimensions,  never 
very  long  or  thin. 

The  body  as  a rule  is  of  good  ))roi>or- 
tions,  symmetrical,  and,  except  in  old  age, 
straight  and  well  nourished.  The  chest 


is  of  ample  size,  esj)ecially  in  men.  The 
abdomen,  which  in  children  is  often 
rather  large,  retains  but  slight  fulness 
in  later  life.  The  pelvis,  on  account  of 
the  ample  chest,  appears  somewhat  small, 
but  is  not  so  by  actual  measurement. 
Tlie  spinal  curves  are  only  moderate,  as 
are  the  size  and  prominence  of  the  but- 
tocks. The  thighs  are  rather  shapely; 
the  calves  are  usually  smallei'  than  in 
whites.  The  upper  iimbs  are  of  good 
shape  and  medium  musculatim'.  The 
feet  and  hands  are  well  molded  and  in 
many  tribes  smaller  than  they  ordi- 
narily are  in  whites.  The  toes  are  rather 
short,  and,  where  the  jH‘(.)ple  walk  much 
barefoot  or  in  sandals,  show  more  or  less 
separation.  The  jn-oximal  parts  of  the 
second  and  third  toes  are  often  confluent. 
In  the  more  sedentary  ti'ibes  the  women, 
and  occasionally  also  the  men,  are  in- 
clined to  corjailence.  The  breasts  of 
women  are  of  medium  size;  in  thechild- 
less  the  conical  form  predominates;  the 
nipple  and  areola  are  more  jironounced 
than  in  whites;  in  later  life  the  breasts 
become  small  and  flaccid.  The  genital 
organs  do  not  differ  es.«entially  from  those 
of  the  whites. 

The  Indian  skull  is,  on  the  average, 
slightly  smaller  than  that  of  whites  of 
eipial  height.  Cranial  ca])acity  in  men 
ranges  from  1,200 to  l,o()0c.  c. ; in  women 
from  about  1,150  to  1,250  c.  c.  The 
frontal  region  in  men  is  often  low  and 
sloping,  the  sagittal  region  elevated,  the 
occi])ital  region  marked  with  moderate 
ridges  and,  in  the  dolichocephalic,  ju'o- 
truding.  Sutures  are  mostly  less  seri’ated 
than  in  whites;  metopism,  excejit  in  some 
localities,  is  ran*,  and  occijutal  division  is 
uncommon,  while  malar  division  is  very 
rare  and  ]iarietal  division  extremely  so. 
Ijitercalated  bones  are  few  in  undeformed 
crania;  in  deformed  crania  they  are  more 
numerous.  The  glabella,  supraorbital 
ridges,  and  mastoids  in  male  skulls  are 
well-develo])ed  aud  sometimes  heavy;  in 
women  they  are  small  or  of  medium  size. 
The  nasal  bridge  is  occasionally  low,  the 
nasal  si)ine  smaller  than  in  whites;  the 
lower  borders  of  the  nasal  aperture  are 
not  often  sharp,  hut  nasal  gutters  are 
rare;  subnasal  fossa*  are  rather  common. 
Orbits  are  of  fair  volume,  a]tproai'hiug 
the  (juadrilateral.  with  angles  rounded. 
Malars  are  often  large,  submalar  dejwes- 
sions  medium  or  shallow.  The  up]x*r 
alveolar  process,  aud  occasionallv  al,*)o  the 
lower,  shows  in  both  sexes  a degree  of 
prognathism  greater  than  the  average  in 
whites,  but  h*ss  than  in  the  negro.  The 
protrusion  on  the  whole  is  somewhat 
greater  in  the  females.  The  face  is  meso- 
or  ortho-gnathic.  The  lower  jaw  varies 
greatly.  The  chin  is  of  moderate  promi- 
nence, occasionally  high,  sometimes 
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H(liuire  in  form.  Tiie  prumineuue  of  tlio 
angles  in  full-grown  males  is  not  infre- 
quently pronounced. 

As  to  base  structures,  the  foramen  mag- 
num is  seldom  large,  and  its  position  and 
inclination  are  very  nearly  the  same  as 
in  whites;  the  styloid  proce.'^s  is  mostly 
smaller  than  in  whites  and  not  infre- 
quently rudimentary;  petrous  portions 
on  the  average  are  less  deju'essed  below 
the  level  of  neighboring  j>arts  than  in 
whites;  anterior  lacerated  foramina  are 
smaller;  the  palate  is  well  formed  and 
fairly  spacious,  mo.stly  parabolic,  occa- 
sionally U-shaped. 

The  teeth  are  of  moderate  size;  upper 
incisors  are  ventrally  concave,  shovel- 
shaped; canines  not  exce.ssive;  molars 
much  as  in  whites;  third  molars  rarely 
absent  when  adult  life  is  reached.  The 
usual  cuspidory  formula,  though  varia- 
tions are  numerous,  is  4,  4,  .4,  above; 
5,  5,  irregular,  below.  A suj)ernumerary 
conical  dental  element  appears  with  some 
frecpiency  in  the  upper  jaw  between,  in 
front  of,  or  behind  the  middle  permanent 
incisors. 

The  bones  of  the  vertebral  column,  the 
ribs,  sternum,  clavicles,  and  the  smaller 
bones  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  pre- 
sent many  marks  of  Tuinor  importance. 
The  pelvis  is  well  formed,  moderately 
spacious,  approaching  the  Fmropean  in 
shape.  The  humerus  is  rather  flat,  at 
times  very  much  so;  the  fossa  in  31 
per  cent  is  perforated;  but  vestiges  of 
a supracondyloid  i)roce.«s  are  much  rarer 
than  in  whites.  The  humero-radial  in- 
dex of  maximum  freipiency  in  adult  males 
is  77  to  80  (in  whites  71  to  75) ; humero- 
femoral  index,  71  to  75  (in  whites  70  to 
74).  The  femur  is  (piite  flat  below  the 
tuberosities;  the  tibia,  often  flat  (platyc- 
nemic) . 

Of  the  brain  and  other  soft  organs  but 
little  is  known.  Two  adult  male  Ai)ache 
brains,  collected  by  Dr  W.  iVIatthews 
and  now  j)reserved  in  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  weighed  after  removal  1,191 
and  1,304  grams,  respectively.  Both 
show  good  gyration. 

The  Eskimo  differs  anatomically  from 
the  Indian  in  many  important  features. 
His  hair  and  eyes  are  similar  in  shacle, 
though  the  eyes  are  more  obliipiely  set; 
but  his  skin  color  on  the  whole  is  lighter, 
being  yellowish  or  light  brown,  with  a 
jironounced  redness  of  the  face.  The 
Eskimo  skull  is  liigh,  normaily  scaphoid, 
and  usually  spacious.  The  face  is  large 
and  Hat,  and  the  nasal  bones  are  narrower 
than  in  any  other  peoj)le.  The  bones  of 
the  body  are  usuallv  strong.  There  is 
less  flattening  of  the  .shaft  of  the  humerus, 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur, 
and  of  the  tibia.  Jhe  .superior  border  of 
the  scapula  shows  often  an  angular  in- 
stead of  a curved  outline. 


In  anthrf)p(jmetric  differentiation  the 
native  tril)es  x.  of  Mexico  are  primarily 
.separableinto  Jndiansand  Eskimo.  Some 
of  the  adjacent  Indian  tribes  show  E.s- 
kimo  admixture. 

T1  le  Indians  among  themselves  vary 
considerably  in  statuie,  in  form  of  the 
head  and  face,  and  of  the  orbits,  the 
nose,  and  the  nasal  aperture.  Low 
stature,  from  Kit)  to  1()5  cm.  in  males, 
is  found  among  .«ome  of  the  Califor- 
nian tribes  (as  the  Yuki  of  Bound 
Valley  agency),  many  of  the  Pueblos, 
and  .some  of  the  tribes  of  the  N.  \V. 
coast,  as  the  .Salish  of  Harrison  lake 
and  Thompson  r.,  and  others.  Among 
the  Tigua,  Tewa,  Apache,  Navaho,  Co- 
manche, northern  I'te,  Paiute,  and  Sho- 
shoni,  among  the  majority  of  Califor- 
nia, Washington,  and  (Iregon  tribes,  and 
among  the  eastern  Cherokee,  Cliick- 
asaw,  Kiowa,  and  Iowa  the  height  in 
male  adults  ranges  between  lf)5  and  17U 
cm.,  while  among  the  Yuma,  IMohave, 
Maricojja,  Pima,  Nez  Percy's,  Sioux, 
Crows,  Winnel)ago,  Cheyenne,  Arapaho, 
Inupiois,  Osage,  Chij)pewa,  and  ea.stern 
Algon<iuians  the  prevalent  stature  of 
adult  men  is  from  170  to  175  cm.  The 
range  of  variation  in  the  majority  of 
tribes  and  in  both  .sexes  is  within  30 
cm.  The  stature  does  not  regularly 
follow  the  geographic  or  climatic  fea- 
tures, nor  does  it  agree  wholly  with 
the  distribution  of  the  other  principal 
physical  characteristics.  The  women  are 
on  the  average  about  12.5  cm.  shorter 
than  the  men;  the  difference  is  greater 
among  the  tall  than  among  the  short 
tribes. 

The  distribution  of  the  Indians  accord- 
ing to  cephalic  index  is  of  much  interest. 
Excluding  tribes  that  ar-e  known  to  be 
much  mixed,  there  are  found  in  the 
territory  x.  of  5Iexico  all  the  three  j)rin- 
cipal  classes  of  cranial  form,  namely, 
dolicho-,  brachy-,  and  meso-cejihalic. 
Among  the  extremely  dolichocephalic 
were  the  Delawares  and  the  southern 
Utah  cliff-<lwellers.  Aloderate  dolicho- 
cephaly,  with  occasional  extreme  forms, 
was  anil  is  very  prevalent,  being  found 
in  the  Algon(|uian  and  the  majority  of 
the  Siouan  and  Plains  tribes  and  among 
the  Siksika,  l^hoshoni,  soim*  Pueblos 
(e.  g.,  Taos),  and  the  Pima.  Pure  bra- 
chvcephaly  existed  in  Florida,  and  pre- 
vaileil  in  the  mound  region  ami  among 
the  ancient  Pueblos.  It  is  best  repre- 
sented to-day  among  the  Apache,  Wala- 
pai,  I lavasupai,  Nez  Perces,  I larrison  lake 
Halish,  Osage,  and  Wichita,  and  in  a less 
degree  among  the  Hopi,  Zuni,  most  of  the 
Rio  Orande  Pueblos,  Navaho,  iMohave, 
Yuma,  California  .Mission  Indians,  Co- 
manche, Winnebago,  many  of  the  north- 
western trib('s,and  Seminole.  AIe.soceph- 
aly  existed  principally  among  the  Cali- 
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toniia  Indians,  the  C’herokee,  and  some  of 
the  Sioux  and  Irociuois.  Tlno’e  arennniei’- 
ous  tribes  in  North  Aineriea  al)out  whose 
cephalic  form  there  is  still  iimch  uncer- 
tainty on  account  of  the  prevailing'  head 
deformation.  As  to  the  heiirlit  of  the 
head,  which  must  naturally  he  considered 
in  connection  with  the  cephalic  index, 
fair  uniformity  is  found.  In  the  Ai)ache 
the  head  is  rather  low,  among  most  other 
tribes  it  is  moderate. 

The  form  of  the  face  is  generally  allied, 
as  among  other  peoples,  to  the  form  of 
the  head,  being  relatively  narrow  in  nar- 
row heads  and  broad  in  the  hrachyce- 
plialic.  Orbits  show  variations,  but  the 
prevalent  form  is  mesoseme.  The  nose 
and  the  nasal  aperture  are  generally 
mei^orhinic;  the  princii)al  exception  to 
this  is  found  on  the  w.  coast,  especially 
in  California,  where  a relatively  narrow 
nose  (leptorhinic)  was  common.  The 
projection  of  the  upper  alveolar  region 
is  almost  uniformly  mesognathic. 

The  Eskimo  range  in  height  from  short 
to  medium,  with  long  and  high  head,  rela- 
tively broad  flat  face,  high  orbits,  and 
narrow  nose,  showing  alveolar  i>rogna- 
thism  like  the  Indians. 

Consult  Morton,  ( 1)  Crania  Americana, 
1839,_  (2)  Distinctive  characteristics,  1844; 
Retzius,  Om  foramen  af  hufvudets  ben- 
stomme,  1847;  Meigs,  Observations,  1866; 
Gould,  Investigations,  1869;  Wyman,  (1) 
Observations  on  crania,  1871,  (2)  Fresh 
water  shell  mounds,  1875;  Verneau,  Le 
bassin  suivant  les  sexes,  1875;  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  Reps.  Peabody  Museum, 
1878;  Quatrefages  and  Ilamy,  Crania  eth- 
nica,  1878-79;  Flower,  Catalogue  of  s])eci- 
inems,  1879;  Carr,  (1 ) Observationson  cra- 
nia from  Tennessee,  1878,  (2)  Measure- 
ments of  crania  from  California,  1880,  (3) 
Observationson  craiua  from  8anta  Barl>ara 
Ids.,  1879,  (4)  Notes  on  crania  of  New 
England  Indians,  1880;  Otis,  List  of  speci- 
mens, 1880;  Langdon,  Madisonville  jire- 
historic  cemetery,  1881;  Chudzinsky,  8ur 
les  trois  en(;e|)hales  des  Estpiimaux,  1881 ; 
Virchow  (1)  in  Beithige  znr  Craniologie 
der  Insulaner  von  der  Westkiiste  Norda- 
merikas,  1889,  (2)  Crania  Ethnica  Amer- 
icana, 1892;  t(‘u  Kate,  Somatological 
Observations,  1892;  .Matthews  and  Wort- 
man,  Human  bonesof  I lemeiiway  collec- 
tion, 1891;  Boas,  (I)  Zur  anthropologic 
der  nordamerikanisehen  Indianer,  1895, 
(2)  ,V.  ,1.  Stone’s  measurenuMits  of  natives 
of  the  N.  \y.,  1901,  (3)  .\nthropometri- 
eal  observationson  Mission  Indians,  1896; 
Boas  and  Farrand,  Physical  t'harai'teris- 
tics  of  tribes  of  British  (5)lumbia.  189tl; 
Allen,  Crania  from  mounds  of  St.  John’s 
r.,  Fla.,  1896;  Sergi,  Craiu  estpiimesi, 
1901;  Duckworth,  Contribution  to  Eskimo 
craniology,  1900;  Ilrdlicka,  (I)  An  Es- 
kimo brain,  1901,  (2)  The  craina  of  Tren- 


ton, N.  J.,  1902,  (3)  The  Lansing  skeleton, 

1903,  (4)  Notes  on  tlie  Indians  of  8onora, 

1904,  (5 ) Contribntionstophysicalanthro- 
pology  of  Cal.,  19t)5;  Spitzka,  Contribu- 
tions t<j  encephalic  anatmny  of  races,  1902; 
Tocher,  Note  on  measurementsof  Eskimo, 
1902;  Matiegka,  Hchadel  und  Skelette 
von  Santa  Rosa,  1904.  See  Artificial 
head  deformution,  Phyniology.  (.\.  ji.) 

Anawan.  See  Annauxm. 

An9alagresses.  A small  tribe  mentioned 
by  iUilfort  (Memoire,  106,  1802)  as  resiil- 
ing  w.  of  Mississippi  r.  and  near  the  Ka- 
kias  (Cahokia)  in  1782. 

Ancavistis.  A division  of  the  Faraon 
Apache. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  59,  1864. 

Ancestor  -worship.  See  Myiholoyy,  ReU- 
yioit. 

Anchguhlsu  (‘town  they  abandoned’ ). 
The  chief  town  of  the  Auk,  situated  op- 
posite thex.  end  of  Douglas  id.,  Alaska.— 
Swanton,  held  notes,  1904. 

Ak!  an.— Swaiiton.oi).  cit.plake  town’).  Ak'an.— 
Knuise,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  ll(j,  lS8o.  Antcgicrtsu, — 
Swanton,  op.  cit. 

Anchin.  A former  village,  ])re.sumabiy 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Anchor  stones.  The  native  tribes  x.  of 
iMcxico  used  bark  and  skin  boats,  dug- 
outs,  and,  in  the  c.xtremeS.  W.  and  on  the 


California  coast,  balsas;  and  in  the  use 
of  these  frail  craft  for  purj)o.«es  of  travel, 
tran.sportation,  flshing,  hunting,  and  war- 
fare, the  nece.ssity  for  some  means  of 
anchorage  was  felt.  In  shallow  waters 
with  soft  bottoms  poles  were  often  used; 
but  of  most  general  availability  were 
stones  that  could  be  secured  with  a line 
and  dropped  from  the  vessel  at  any  point. 
Commonly  the  .stones  thus  u.«c’d  w(>re 
simply  bowldei-s  or 
fragments  of  rock  of 
proper  weight,  but 
in  some  cases  the 
form  was  modilicd 
to  facilitate  attach- 
ment of  the  cord. 

A si m {lie  encir- 
cling groove,  mere 
notches  in  tlu*  mar- 
gins, or  a rude  |)er- 
fo  rat  ion,  snfliccil 
for  the  pur{)osc;  the 

former  treatment  gave  to  the  utensil  the 
ap|H‘arance  of  a grooved  hammer.  In- 
deed, it  i)robably  often  hai){)ened  that 
these  anchor  stones  wen*  used  as  hammers 
or  as  maulsoi  sledg('s  for  hea  vy  work  when 
occasion  recpiired.  It  is  observed  al.'^o 
that  some  s|H‘cimens  have  served  as  mor- 
tars oi'  anvil  stones,  and  no  doubt  also  for 
grindingand  shapingim]flementsof  stone. 
Stoiu's  ot  all  availabh'  variidii's  were  used, 
and  the  weight,  so  far  as  obsei'ved,  I’ari'ly 
e\(‘eeds  40  or  50  ])ounds.  The  grooves 
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or  marginal  notulies  wore  usually  riulely 
|)Ocke<l  iir  t'hipped;  but  hoiuo  show  care- 
ful treatment,  ami  in  a number  of  cases  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  tin* 
stone  has  been  worke<l 
( 1 o w n , [ ) ro  ha  1)  1 y f o r sa  f e t y 
and  convenience  in  han- 
dling, and  in  some  cases 
as  a result  of  the  habit  of 
reducing  articdes  in  com-  anchor  stone  in  use 
mon  use  to  symmetrical  sychippewa  (121-2 

and  somewhat  artistic  ''•  '-“ng) 

shapes.  Snyder  records  one  case  of  the 
discovery  of  an  anchor  stone  in  an  Indian 
grave.  These  stones  are  still  used  by  In- 
dians as  well  as  by  white  people.  Consult 
Snyderin  Smithson.  Rep.  1887,  1889;  Ran 
in  Smithson.  Cont.,  x.vv,  1884.  (w.  ii.  ii. ) 

Anchu.  A Cochimi  rancheria  of  San 
Juan  de  Londo  mission,  Lower  Califor- 
nia.— Picolo  in  Stdcklein,  Neue  Welt- 
Bott,  no.  72,  m,  1792. 

Andacaminos  (Span.:  ‘wanderers,’ 

probably  referring  to  their  roving  char- 
acter). One  of  the  tribes  of  w.  Texas, 
some  at  least  of  whose  peo{)le  were  neo- 
phytes of  the  mission  of  San  Jose  y San 
Miguel  de  Aguayo.— Texas  State  Ar- 
chives, Nov.,  1790. 

Andeguale.  A Niska  town  inhabited 
by  two  Chimmesyan  families,  the  Lak- 
seel  of  the  Raven  clan  and  the  Oitgigenih 
of  the  Wolf  clan.— Boas  in  10th  Rei).  N. 
W.  Tribes,  48-49,  189o. 

Anderson  Lake.  A hand  of  Cpper  Lil- 
Inoet  on  a lake  of  the  same  name  in 
British  Columbia  (Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  4ho, 
1898);  ])op.  0(3  in  1902. 

Anderson’s  Town.  A former  Delaware 
village  on  the  s.  side  of  White  r.,  about 
the  present  Anderson,  i\Iadi.«on  co.,  Ind. 
(Hough,  iiiap  in  Ind.  Ceol.  Rej).,  1888). 
Named  from  the  princi{)al  chief  of  the 
Delawares  of  Indiana  about  1810-20. 

Andesite.  An  eruptive  rock,  varving 
from  light  gray  of  several  hues  to  black, 
l)elonging  to  the  Tertiary  and  post-Ter- 
tiary lavas,  and  much  used  by  the  Indians 
for  implements  and  utensils.  It  was 
shaped  mainly  by  the  jK'cking  and  grind- 
ing processe.s.  Its  distribution  is  very 
wide,  especially  in  the  W.  (w.  n.  ir.) 

Andiata.  .V  former  Huron  village  in 
Ontario.— Jes.  Rel.  of  lOJO,  iii,  1858. 

Andiatae.— .Ie.s.  Kc‘l.  of  Kid".  l:M,  I.S.tS, 

Andreafski.  A Chnagmiut  village  f)u 
th(‘  X.  bank  of  the  Yukon,  .\laska,  .')  m. 
;d)ove  tlu>  foriiKu- redoubt  of  that  name, 
for  the  murder  of  whose  inmates  in  I8.V1 
the  Russians  wr(*aked  such  vengeance 
that  the  river  natives  neveragain  molested 
the  whites.  I’op.  14  in  1880;  10  in  1S90. 
Andreaffsky.— Ihill,  Alii.'ika.  Hit.  1,S70.  Andreaf- 
sky.— Bilker.  Gcog.  Diet.  .Vliiska,  1901.  Andreiev- 
sky.— PetrofY,  10th  Census,  .Uaska,  map,  l.S8d.  An- 
dreivsky.— Nelson  in  l.sth  Kep.  B.  .\.  K.,  map,  1S99. 

Andshankualth.  The  Lakmiut  name  of 
a Yamel  band  on  a w.  tributary  of  the 


Willamette,  in  Oregon. — Gatschet,  Cala- 
pooya  MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  1877. 

Andshimmampak.  The  Lakmiut  name 
of  a Yamel  band  on  Yamhill  cr.,  Ore- 
gon.— Gat.schet, Calapouva  MS.,  B.  A.  L., 
1877. 

Anegado  (Span.  ‘ overtlowed,’  referring 
to  the  country ).  A tribe  of  which  Cabeza 
de  Yaca  heard  while  in  Texas  in  1.529-84. 
They  lived  not  far  from  the  Ygua.ses. 
Anagados.— Cabeza  de  Vaea,  Smith  trails.,  00. 18.51. 
Anegados.— Ibid.,  11-1,  ed.  1871.  Lanegados.— 
Ibid.,  112. 

Anejue.  A former  Clmmashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1868. 

Anijue.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i.  1.59,  187-1. 

Anektettim  {AiiExh''!' tan,  ‘.stony  little 
hollow  ’ ).  A village  of  the  Lytton  b;md 
of  Ntlakyapamuk,  situate  on  the  e.  .side 
of  Fra.ser  r.,  8 m.  above  Lytton,  British 
Columbia. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  II,  172,  1900. 

Anelo.  A Kaviagmiut  Plskimo  settle- 
ment at  Port  Clarence,  Alaska.— 11th 
t’ensus,  Alaska,  162,  1898. 

Anemuk.  An  Unaligmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Anvik  r.,  Alaska.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
12,  42d  Cong.,  1st  .se.ss.,  2.5,  1871. 

Anepo  (‘buffalo  rising  up.’ — Hayden). 
A division  of  the  Kainah  tribe  of  tbe 
Siksika. 

A-ne'-po.— iMorgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  171,  1.S78  (said  to  be 
the  name  of  an  extinct  animal).  I-ni'-po-i. — 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Pliilol.  Mo.  Val.,  2(14, 18t>2. 

Angakok.  A magician  or  conjurer 
among  the  Eskimo,  the  word  for  shaman 
in  the  eastern  Eskimo  dialects,  now  much 
used  especially  in  American  anthropo- 
logical literature.  (a.  e.  c. ) 

Angmagsalingmiut  ( ‘ with-capelins  peo- 
ple-’— Boas).  A tribe  of  Eskimo  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Greenland,  between  lat.  65'^ 
and  68°,  iidiabiting  the  fiords  of  Ang- 
magsalik,  !^ermilik,  and  Sermiligak. 
According  to  Rink  the  total  population 
was  418  in  1886.  A Danish  mission  aiul 
commercial  station  on  Angmagsalic  fiord 
is  the  most  northerly  inhabited  place  on 
tbe  E.  coast.  Each  Angmag.«alingniiut 
village  consists  of  a single  house,  which 
has  room  for  8 or  10  families.  Holm 
(Ethnol.  Skizz.  af  .\nmagsali kerne,  1887) 
names  8 villages  on  the  hord,  with  a total 
j)opulationof22.5.  Notwithstanding  their 
isolation  tbe  people,  according  to  Nansen 
(First  Crossing  of  Greenland,  i,211, 1890), 
are  among  the  most  vigorous  of  the  Es- 
kimo. 

Angmagsalink.— Kink  in  (K-og.  Bliiii  vm  ;{.50 

l.ssil.  ... 

Angmalook  ( Eskimo  name).  .\  specii‘s 
of  salmon  (Salnio  nilhhiH)  found  in  the 
lakes  of  Boothia.— Riml  C.  S.  Fish  Com 
122,  1872-78. 

Angmalortuk  (‘the  round  one’).  A 
Netchilirmiut  winter  villagi*  on  the  w. 
coast  of  Boothia  bav,  Canada. 

Angmalortoq.— Boa.sinfitb  Kc)).  B.  A.  E..  map,  l.sgs. 
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Angnovchak.  An  Eskimo  villago  in  tlie 
Nushagak district, Alaska;  poj).  I6in  1890. 
Angnovchamiut.— lltli  CViisu.s,  Alaska,  l(i4,  1S'J8. 

Angoutenc.  A former  .Huron  village 
situated  between  Wenrio  and  Ossossane, 
about  2 m.  from  the  latter  place,  in  On- 
tario. 

Angoutenc. — ,k>s.  Rot.  for  1(138,  34,  IK'jS.  AngSiens  — 
Ibid.,  1()3(>,  11(1  (mis])riiit).  AngStenc. — Ibid.,  3a. 

Angun.  A Mntsnnwn  village  n.  of 
Hood  bay,  Admiralty  id.,  Alaska;  jxjj). 
420  in  1880.  The  greater  part  of  the  peo- 
ple have  since  removed  to  Ki  I lisnoo,  a fish- 
ing village  established  by  the  whites. 
Angoon. — Kiniiions  in  Mem.  Am.  Id  ns.  Nat.  Hist., 
in,  )d.  vii,  1U03.  Angun. — Rraiise,  Tlinkit  Ind., 
tO.a,  18Sri.  Augoon. — I’etrotY,  Tenth  Census, 

.Alaska,  32,  1884. 

Angwassag.  A Chippewa  village  near 
8t  Charles,  Saginaw  co.,  Midi.,  with  per- 
haps 50  inhabitants  in  1894. 

Angwassag. — Smith  ([noted  liy  Mason  in  Nat.  .Mns. 
Kei).  1902,  3.S.A,  1904.  Angwasug. — Win.  .tones,  inf’n, 
1905  (sig.  ‘snags  floating  in  the  water’). 

Angwusi.  The  Raven  clan  of  the  Ku- 
china phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Ang-wush-a.  — liorsey  and  A'oth,  Mishongnovi 
Ceremonies,  175,  1902  (Crow  elan).  Anwuci 
winwu. — Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  R.  A.  K.,  584,  1900 
(winwu  — ‘vh\n').  An-wu'-si  wiin-wu. — Fewkes  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vn,  404,  1894  (a'/V)7-av7  = ‘elan ’). 
Un-wu'-si. — Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 

Anibiminanisibiwininiwak.  ( ‘ Pembina 
(cranberry)  river  men,’  from  nihimbm 
‘high-bush  cranberry,’  tiiblw  ‘river,’  ini- 
niwak  ‘men’).  A Chippewa  band  liv- 
ing on  Pembina  r.  in  extreme  n.  JMin- 
nesota  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Manitoba. 
They  removed  from  Sandy  lake,  IMinn., 
to  that  region  about  1807,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company. — 
(jatschet,  Ojibwa  IMS.,  P.  A.  E. 

Chippewas  of  Pembena  River — Lewis,  Travels, 
178,  1809.  Pembina  band. — Events  in  Ind.  Hist., 
snppl.,  013,  1841. 

Anicam.  A Papago  rancheria,  probably 
in  Pima  CO.,  s.  Ariz.;  ])Oj).  96  in  1858. — 
Bailey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  208,  1858. 

Anilco.  A village,  jirobably  (^uapaw, 
presumably  on  the  s.  side  of  Arkansas  r., 
and  said  to  contain  5,000  people  when 
visited  by  De  Soto’s  army  in  1542. 

Anicoyanque.— Biedma  (1544)  in  Frcneh,  Hist. 
Coll.  lai.,  n,  107,  18.50.  Anilco,— Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  Florida,  201,  1723.  Anileos. — Ratines([ue, 
introd.  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  34,  1824.  Ilicos. — Ibid., 
30.  Nilco. — Gentleman  of  El  vas(  1,557)  ([noted  by 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n,  184,  1850. 

Anilukhtakpak.  A Kaiyuhkbotana  vil- 
lage on  Innoko  r.,  Alaska;  i>op.  170  in 
1(844. 

Anilukhtakkak. — Zagoskin,  Desc.  Ru.';s.  Poss.  .Vm., 
mai>,  1844. 

Animas  (Span,  ‘souls’).  An  .\})ache 
.settlement,  apparently  near  Gila  r.,  Ariz., 
in  1769. — Anzain  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  .s., 
II,  114,  1(856. 

Animikite.  An  imjmre  ma.'ssivemineral, 
ai'cording  to  Dana  (Text-book  iMineral., 
420,  18(88)  snpjiosed  to  be  a silver  anti- 
monide,  found  at  Silver  islet,  L.  Sniierior; 
derived  from  Auhniki,  a local  jilaci'  name 
which  in  the  Cliiiipewa  and  closely  re- 


lated Algoihinian  dialetds  signities  ‘thun- 
der.’ (a.  k.  c.  ) 

Animism.  St.*e  RdUjion. 

Animpayamo.  A former  village  of  the 
Kalindaruk,  a division  of  tlie  Costanoan 
Indians,  connected  with  San  Carlos  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
20,  1860. 

Aniyak.  A village  of  the  Nnnatogmint 
Eskimo  on  the  Arctic  coast  just  n.  of 
Kotzebue  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  25  in  L880. 

Aniyak. — Bilker.  Geog.  Diet.  .Vliiska,  1901.  Ani- 
yakh.  — Bet  roll',  Rep.  on  Alaska,  4,  1884. 

Ankachagmiut.  A local  subdivision  of 
the  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  living  on  Yukon 
r.  above  Andreafski,  Alaska. 

Angechag'emut. — Dali  in  Cont.  N.  .V.  Ethnol.,  i, 
17,  1877. 

Ankachak.  A Chnagmiut  village,  the 
home  of  the  Ankachagmiut,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  lower  Yukon,  Alaska;  jier- 
haiis  identical  with  Kenunimik. 
Ankachagamuk. — Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  12, 
42(1  Cong.,  1st  .ses.s.,  25.  1871.  Ankatchag-miout. — 
Zagoskin  in  Nonv.  .\nn.  Voy..  5th  ser..  xxi, 
imp),  18.50.  Ankatschagmiut. — Holmherg.  Ethnol. 
Skizz.,  map,  18.55.  Ankochagamuk. — Post  route 
ma|),  1903. 

Ankakehittan  (‘peojile  of  the  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  valley’).  A Kolusch- 
an  division  at  Killisnoo,  .Alaska,  belonging 
to  the  Raven  clan;  they  are  said  to  have 
sejiarated  frotn  the  Deshitan  on  account 
of  some  domestic  troulile. 

Am-khark-hit-ton. — Emmons  in  Mem.  .Vm.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  in,  pi.  vii,  1903.  Anqla'ke  hit  tan. — 
Swanton,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1904.  Nanch- 
agetan, — Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  118,  1885.  Qla'ke- 
tan. — Swanton,  op.  cit. 

Anlik.  A Kaviagmiut  village  on  Go- 
lofnin  bay,  Alaska. 

Anlygmjuten, — Holinberg,  Ethnol.  Skizz.,  C,  1855. 

Annaooka.  A Tu.scarora  town  in  North 
Carolina  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. 

Anna  Ooka. — Lawson  {ca.  1701) , Hist.  Car..  3.S3. 1860. 

Annapolis.  One  of  the  7 districts  of  the 
territory  of  the  Micmac,  as  recognized 
by  themselves.  It  includes  the  s.  w. 
imrt  of  Nova  Scotia. — Hand,  First  Alic- 
mac  Reading  Book,  81,  1875. 

Annas.  .\n  unidentitied  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Rivera  (Diario  y Derrotero, 
leg.  2,602,  1766)  as  living  in  s.  Tex. 

Annawan.  A Wampanoag  sachem,  the 
chief  ca]>tain  ;ind  counselor  of  Philii), 
who  under  that  chief’s  father  had  won  a 
rejiutation  for  prowe.<s  in  wars  with  many 
different  tribes.  When  King  Philip  fell 
Annawttn  rallied  the  warriors  and  safely 
extricated  them  from  the  swamp  where 
they  were  surrounded.  Afterward  he 
ranged  through  the  woods,  harrying  the 
settlers  of  Swansea  and  Plymouth,  until 
Capt.  Benjamin  Church  raised  a new  ex- 
jiedition  to  hunt  the  Indians  as  long  as 
therewasoneof  themin  thewoods.  Some 
were  captured  by  Capt.  Cburch’s  Indian 
scouts,  but  Annawan  eluded  pursuit,  never 
camjiing  twice  ill  tbe  same  spot.  Having 
learned  from  u captive  where  the  old 
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chiel  \va!S,  Churdi  went  with  his  Indian 
soldiers  and  only  one  white  eompanion  to 
capture  him.  When  lie  reached  the  re- 
treat, a rocky  hill  in  the  middle  of  a 
swamp,  he  sent  the  captives  forward  to 
divert  the  attention  of  Annawan’s  peo- 
I)le.  Church  and  hi.s  scouts  then  stole 
np,  the  noise  they  made  heinji  drowned 
by  the  sound  of  a pestle  with  which  a 
woman  was  ])onnding  corn,  and  jiimi)ed 
to  the  i)lace  where  the  arms  were  stacked. 
Annawan  and  his  chief  counselors,  thus 
surprised  and  ignorant  of  the  fewness 
of  their  assailants,  gave  themselves  np 
and  were  bound.  Tlie  lighting  men,  who 
were  eiii-amped  near  by,  surrendered 
when  they  were  told  that  the  ])lace  was 
surrounded  by  English  soldiers.  Anna- 
wan  brought  the  wam|)um  belts  and 
other  regalia  of  King  Philip,  whicli  he 
gave  to  Cai>t.  Church  as  his  comiueror, 
who  had  now  overcome  the  last  comi)any 
that  stootl  out  against  the  English.  An- 
nawan’s captor  interceded  to  have  his 
life  spared,  but  the  authorities  at  Ply- 
mouth, extracting  from  him  a confession 
that  he  had  put  to  death  several  English 
prisoners,  some  of  them  with  torture, 
beheaded  him  in  1()76  while  Capt.  Church 
was  ah.«ent.  (f.  n.) 

Anne.  See  Queen  Avue. 

Annugamok.  A Nushagagmiut  village 
on  an  e.  tributary  of  Nnshagak  r.,  Alaska; 
pop.  214  in  1880. 

Annugannok. — PetrofF,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17, 
1884.  Annuganok. — Nel.son  in  18tli  Hep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1S99.  Anoogamok. — PetrolT,  Hep.  on  Alaska, 
49,  1884. 

Annuities.  See  Aijeucn  Si/ntem. 

Anoatok  ( ‘ windy  ’ ) . An  Ita  settlement 
ate.  Inglefield,  N.  Greenland,  the  north- 
ernmost human  habitation,  lat.  78°  3P. 

Anatoak. — Markham  in  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Loud., 
129,  1800.  Anoreto'.— Stein  in  Petermann’s  Mit- 
theil.,  i.x,  map,  1902.  Aunatok. — Kane,  Arctic  Ex- 
plor.,  II,  107, 1.S.50.  Rensselaer  Harbor. — Ibid.,  l,  12. 

Anoginajin  (anog  ‘on  both  sides,’  v- 
prelix,  na-  ‘with  feet,’  zing  ‘to  stand 
erect’:  ‘he  stands  on  both  sides’).  A 
band  of  the  Wak|)aatonwedan  division 
of  the  Aldewakanton,  named  from  its 
chief. 

A-nog-i-na  jin.— Neill,  Hi.st.  Minn..  144,  note,  labS. 
He-stands-both-sides.  — Ibid . 

Anoixi.  A village  or  division,  probably 
of  a southern  Caddoan  tribe,  formerly 
situated  near  the  Hot  Springs  country  of 
Arkansas.  Through  this  region  De  Soto’s 
troops  passt'd  in  the  winter  of  l.")41  on 
their  way  toward  the  place  when'  IK* 
Soto  later  met  his  death.  Sei*  ( ientleman 
of  Elvas  (15.57)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  II,  182,  18.50.  Cf.  .\nnocchy,  a syn- 
onym of  Biloxi,  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Anonatea.  A Huron  village  situated  a 
league  from  Ihonatiria,  in  Ontario  in 
1637. — Jesuit  Relation  for  1637,  143,  18.58. 
Anenatea.— Ibid.,  141.  Anonatra.— Ibid.,  166  (mis- 
print). 


Anoritok  (‘without  wind’).  An  Es- 
kimo settlement  in  e.  Greenland,  lat.  61° 
4.5'. — iMeddelelser  omGronland,  x.\  v,  23, 
1902. 

Aneretek. — Ausltind,  162,  1886. 

Anouala.  According  to  J^e  Aloyne  (De 
Bry,  map,  1591 ) a village  in  1564  on  a w. 
branch  of  8t  Johns  r.,  Ida.,  in  the  territory 
occnjiied  generally  by  tribes  of  theTimn- 
<|uanan  family. 

Novola. — .lellTcys.  Am.  .-Ulas,  24,  1776. 

Anovok.  A Magemiut  Eskimo  village 
on  a sinall  river  x.  of  Kuskokwim  bay, 
Alaska;  jiop.  15  in  1890. 

Annovokhamiut. — 11th  Census,  Alaska,  109,  1893. 

Anpanenikashika  (‘those  who  became 
human  beings  by  the  aid  of  the  elk’).  A 
t^uapaw  division. 

A"'pa"  e'nikaci'5{a. — Dousey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
2:10.1897.  Elk  gens. — Ibid,  229.  0’>phu"  enikaciJta. — 
Ibid. 

Ansactoy.  A village,  jirobably  of  a 
jiart  of  the  Pat  win  division  of  the  Cojie- 
lian  family  which  formerly  lived  in  Najia 
andA'olo  cos..  Cal.  Itconcluded  atreaty 
of  peace  with  Gov.  Vallejo  in  1836. — Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Cal.,  IV,  71,  1886. 

Ansaimes.  A village,  said  to  have  been 
Costanoan,  in  California;  situated  in  the 
mountains  25  m.  e.  of  the  .Mutsnn,  whom 
the  inhabitants  of  this  village  attacked  in 
1799-1800. — Engelhardt,  Franciscans  in 
Cal.,  397,  1897. 

Absayme. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  23,  1860. 
Ansaimas. — Ibid. 

Anskowinis  ( Anskotclnls,  ‘ narrow  nose- 
bridge’).  A local  band  of  the  Chey- 
enne, taking  its  name  from  a former 
chief.  (.1.  M.) 

Antap.  A former  Chnmashan  village 
at  the  mill  near  8an  Pedro,  A'entura  co.. 
Cal.  — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  AIS.  vo- 
cal)., B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Antigonishe.  Mentioned  as  an  Indian 
settlement  on  a river  of  the  same  name 
which  rises  in  a lake  near  the  coast  of  the 
Strait  of  Canso,  in  “ the  province  and  col- 
ony of  New  Scotland.”  It  was  probably 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  Antigo- 
nishe, in  Antigonishe  co..  Nova  Scotia, 
and  jierhaps  belonged  to  the  Alicmac. 
Artigoniche.— AlCfdo,  Die.  Geog..  i.  161,  1786. 

Antiquity.  The  antiiiuity  of  man  on 
the  American  continent  is  a subject  of 
interest  to  the  student  of  the  aborigines 
as  well  as  to  the  historian  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  various  iiroblems  tliat  arise 
with  respect  to  it  in  the  region  n.  of  Mex- 
ico are  receiving  much  scientilic  atten- 
tion. As  the  tribes  were  without  a svs- 
tem  of  writing  available  to  scholars, 
knowledge  of  events  that  transpired  be- 
fore the  Columbian  discovi-ry  is  limited 
to  the  rather  indefinite  testimony  fur- 
nished by  tradition,  by  the  more  defi- 
nite but  as  yet  fragmentary  evidences  of 
archeology,  and  by  the  internal  eviilence 
of  general  ethnological  ))henomena.  The 
fact  that  the  American  Indians  have  ac- 
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quiivd  Piicli  inai’ked  ])h  vsical  characteri^- 
licH  as  to  bi>  regarded  as  a separate  race 
<»f  very  eoiiaideratile  homogeneity  frmn 
Alaska  to  I’atagonia,  is  regardc-d  as  indi- 
eatiiig  a long  ami  complete  separation 
from  their  parental  peoples.  Similarlv, 
the  existence  in  America  of  numerous  cul- 
ture groups,  measurably  distinct  one  from 
another  in  language,  social  customs,  reli- 
gion, technology,  and  esthetics,  is  thought 
to  indicate  a long  and  more  or  less  exclu- 
sive oc(!Upancy  of  independent  areas. 
But  as  a criterion  of  age  the  testimony 
thus  furnished  lacks  definiteness,  since  to 
one  mind  it  may  signify  a short  time, 
while  to  another  it  may  suggest  a very 
long  })criod.  Native  historical  i-econls  of 
even  the  most  advanced  tribes  are  liardly 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  tradition,  and 
they  ])rove  of  little  service  in  determin- 
ing the  duration  of  occupancy  of  the  con- 
tinent by  the  race,  or  even  in  tracing  the 
more  recent  course  of  events  connected 
with  the  historic  peoples.  No  one  can 
speak  with  assurance,  on  the  authority  of 
either  tradition  or  history,  of  events  dat- 
ing farther  back  than  a few  hundred  years. 
Archeology,  however,  can  furnish  definite 
data  with  respect  to  antiquity;  and,  aided 
by  geology  and  biology,  this  science  is 
furnishing  results  of  great  value,  although 
some  of  the  greater  problems  encountered 
remain  still  unsolved,  and  must  so  remain 
indefinitely.  During  the  first  centuries 
of  European  occupancy  of  the  continent, 
belief  in  the  derivation  of  the  native 
tribes  from  some  Old  World  people  in 
comparatively  recent  times  was  very  gen- 
eral, and  indeed  the  fallacy  has  not  yet 
been  entirely  extinguished.  This  view 
was  based  on  the  apparently  solid  foun- 
dation of  the  Alosaic  record  and  chronol- 
ogy as  determined  by  Usher,  and  many 
works  have  been  written  in  the  attemjjt 
to  determine  the  particular  people  from 
which  the  American  tribes  sprang.  (See 
Popular  Fallaeier,  and  for  various  refer- 
ences consult  Bancroft,  Native  Races, 
V,  1886;  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical 
llistory,  i,  1884).  The  results  of  re- 
searches into  th(>  prehistoric  archeology 
of  the  eastern  continent  during  the  last 
century,  however,  have  cleared  away 
the  Usherian  inter])retation  of  events 
and  establishe<l  tlu‘ fact  of  the  great  an- 
ti<iuity  of  man  in  the  world,  hater,  in- 
vestigations in  Anu'rica  wei(>  taken  U]i, 
and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  tlu' 
course'  of  primitive'  history  had  been 
about  the  same'  on  l)oth  e'ontinents.  Oli- 
servatieens  tliat  se'e'iue'el  to  substantiate 
this  cone'lusieen  were'  seeem  feerthe'oming 
and  were  re'adily  aerepte'el;  but  a meire 
e-ritie'al  examinatieen  e>f  the  testimony 
she)ws  its  shorte’eemings  anel  tenels  tee  holel 
ftnal  eU'terminations  in  abeyance.  It  is 
clear  that  truces  of  early  man  are  not  so 


jilentiful  in  Ami'i-ie-a  as  in  Eure)j)c,  and 
investigations  have  ]»roceede<l  with  j»ain- 
ful  slowness  anel  mue4i  halting  along  the- 
various  lines  of  research.  Attempts  leave' 
been  maele  to  establish  a chroneelogy  e>f 
events  in  various  ways,  but  without  eleti- 
nite  result.  The  magnitude  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  the^  leiiilding  of  mounds 
anel  other  earthworks  has  been  empha- 
sized, the  time  requisite  for  the  growth  and 
decay  upon  these  works  of  a succession  of 
feerests  has  been  computed  (.'^ee  Mouiidu). 
The  vast  ae'cumulations  of  midden  de])Os- 
its  anel  the  fact  that  the  strata  composing 
them  seem  to  inelicate  a succession  of  oc- 
cupancies by  tribes  of  gradually  aelvane-- 
ing  eadture,  beginning  in  .savagery  .and 
e-nding  in  well-aelvanced  barbarism,  have 
inqeressed  themselves  on  chronedogists 
(see  S/tell-lieajts).  Striking  physiograiehic 
mutatieens,  such  as  changes  eh  level  and 
the  conseepient  retivat  or  advance  of  the 
sea  anel  clianges  in  river  courses  since  man 
began  to  dwell  along  their  shores,  have 
been  carefully  consielered.  IModitic'atieens 
of  particular  spee-ies  of  mollusks  between 
the  time  of  their  iirst  use  on  the  shell- 
heai5  sites  and  the  jere'sent  time,  and  the 
development  in  one  or  more  cases  of  new 
varieties,  suggest  very  considerable  antitj- 
uity.  But  the  highest  e.stimate  of  elapsed 
time  ba.sed  on  the.«e  evidences  does  not 
exceed  a few  thousand  years.  Dali,  after 
carefully  weighing  the  evidence  collected 
by  himself  in  Alaska,  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  earliest  midden  deposits  of 
the  Aleutian  ids.  are  j)robably  as  much 
as  8,000  years  old.  Going  beyond  this 
limit,  the  geological  chronology  must  be 
appealed  to,  and  we  find  no  criteria  by 
means  of  whii'h  calculations  can  be  made 
in  years  until  we  reach  the  close  of  the 
Glacial  epoch,  which,  according  to  those 
who  venture  to  make  estimates  ba.sed  on 
the  erosion  of  river  channels,  was,  in  the 
states  that  border  the  Bt  Lawrence  basin, 
not  more  than  8,000  or  10,000  yf'ars  ago 
(Winchell).  Within  this  period,  which 
in  middle  North  America  may  jwoperly 
he  designated  ]X)st-Glacial,  tliere  have 
been  rej)orted  numerou.s  traces  of  man  so 
associated  with  the  de])osits  of  that  time 
as  to  make  them  measurably  valuable  in 
chronological  studies;  but  these  evidences 
come  within  the  province  of  the  geologist 
rather  than  of  the  archeologist,  and  find- 
ings not  subjected  to  critii-al  examination 
by  geologists  having  special  training  in 
the  particular  tic'ld  may  well  be  jilaced 
in  the  doulitful  category. 

l’nst-( ; lacial  rivers,  in  cutting  tlu'ir 
channels  through  the  various  dejiosits 
to  their  present  level,  have  in  some 
ca.ses  left  a succession  of  flood-iilain  ter- 
races in  which  remains  of  man  and  his 
works  are  embedded.  These  terrai-es  af- 
ford rather  imperfect  means  of  subdivid- 
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ing  post-(ilacial  time,  but  under  (.liscrimi- 
uating  observation  may  be  ex])ected  to 
furnish  valuable  data  to  the  chronologist. 
The  river  terraces  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  ex- 
amj)le,  formed  largely  of  gravel  accumu- 
late<l  at  the  period  when  the  southern 
margin  of  the  ice  sheet  was  retreating 
northward  beyond  the  Delaware  valley, 
have  been  the  subject  of  careful  and  pro- 
longed investigation.  At  the  j)oints where 
traces  of  man  have  been  reported  the  sec- 
tion of  these  deposits  shows  generally  he- 
neath  the  soil  a few  feet  of  superhcial 
sands  of  uncertain  age,  })a.ssing  down 
rather  abrui)tly  into  a moi’e  or  li-ss  uni- 
form de|)Osit  of  coarse  gravel  that  reacihes 
in  places  a depth  of  .‘10  feet  oi’  more. 
On  and  lu'ar  the  surface  ar<‘  found  vil- 
lage sites  and  other  traces  of  occupancy 
by  the  Indian  tribe's.  Beneath  the  soil, 
extending  throughout  the  .sand  layers, 
stone  implements  and  the  refuse  of 
implement-making  occur;  but  the  testi- 
mony of  these  limls  can  have  little  value 
in  chronology,  since  the  age  of  the  de- 
j)osits  inclosing  them  i-emains  in  doubt, 
brom  the  (Jlacial  gravels  proper  there 
ha.s  been  re(;overe(l  a single  obje<-t  to 
which  weight  as  (>vi<lence  of  human  i)n*s- 
ence  during  their  accumnlation  is  at- 
tached; this  is  a tubular  bone,  regarded 
as  ])art  of  a human  femur  and  said  to 
show  glacial  stria*  and  trai'es  of  human 
workmanship,  found  at  a<le])th  of  21  feet. 
On  this  object  the  claim  for  the  Olacial 
anti(|uity  of  man  in  the  Delaware  valley 
and  on  the  .\tlantic  slop(' |)ractically  ri'sts 
(Putnam,  Mercer,  Wright,  Abbott,'  Ifrd- 
licka.  Holmes).  Other  linds  k.  of  the 
Alleghenies  lacking  scientific  verilication 
furnish  no  reliable  index  of  time.  In 
a post-( ilacial  terrace  fui  the  s.  shore 
of  Bake  Ontario  the  remains  of  a hearth 
were  discovered  at  a depth  of  22  feet 
by  MrTondin.son  in  digging  a well,  ap- 
parently indic-ating  early  aboriginal  oc- 
cupancy of  the  St  Lawrence  basin  ((fil- 
bert). b'rom  the  (flacial  or  immediately 
post-(  ilacial  deposits  of  Ohio  a number 
of  articles  of  human  workmanship  have 
been  reported:  A grooved  ax  from  a 
well  22  feet  beneath  the  .surface,  near 
New  Loinlon  (Claypole);  a chipped  ob- 
jet't  of  waster  type  at  Newcomerstown, 
at:i  dejith  of  If)  feet  in  (flacial  gi’avels 
( right.  Holmes);  chip])ed  stones  in 
gravels,  one  at  .Ma<lisonville  at  a depth  of 
S feet,  and anotherat  Loveland  at  adepth 
of  .SO  feet  (Met/,  Putnam,  Wright, 
Holmes).  At  Little  FalD,  Minn.,  flood- 
plain  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel  an* 
found  to  contain  many  artificial  objects  of 
(piartz.  This  Hood  plain  is  believed  bv 
some  to  bave  bec'ii  finally  abandoiu'd  by 
tlie  .Mississippi  well  back  toward  theclosi* 
of  the  (flacial  pc'riod  in  tlu*  valley 
(Brower,  Winclu'll,  I’phani),  but  that 


the.se  finds  warrant  definite  cojiclmsions 
as  to  time  is  , seriously  (iue.stioned  by 
Chamberlin.  In  a Missouri  r.  l)ench  near 
Lansing,  Kans.,  portions  of  a human 
skeleton  were  recently  found  at  a depth 
of  20  feet,  but  geologists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  age  of  the  formation  (.see  Jjm- 
s'uHj  Man).  At  Clayton,  .Mo.,  in  a de- 
posit believed  to  belong  to  the  loess,  at  a 
depth  of  14  leet,  a well-finished  grooved 
ax  was  found  (Peterson).  In  the  Basin 
Range  region  between  the  Rocky  mts.  and 
the  Sierras,  two  discoveries  that  .seem  to 
bear  on  the  antiquity  of  human  ocenpanev 
have  been  reported:  In  a silt  dei)osit  in 
Walker  r.  valley,  Nev.,  believed  to  be  of 
(flacial  age,  an  obsidian  implement  was 
obtained  at  a depth  of  2.‘>  feet  (,Mc(fee); 
at  Nani2)a,  Idaho,  a clay  image  is  reported 
to  have  been  brought  uj)  by  a sand  ])ump 
from  a de})th  of  .220  feet  in  alternating 
beds  of  clay  and  (|nicksand  nnderlying  a 
lava  flow  of  late  Tertiary  or  early  (ilacial 
age  (Wright,  Kmmons;  see  Im- 

a<(t>).  (Questions  are  rai.'-ed  by  a number 
of  geologists  respecting  the  value  of  these 
finds  (McGee).  The  most  extraordinary 
di.scoveries  of  human  remains  in  connec- 
tion with  geological  formations  ar('  tlni.'^e 
Irom  the  auriferous  gravels  of  California 
(Whitney,  Holmes).  These  finds  are  nu- 
merous and  ai'(*  reported  fi'om  many  local- 
iti«‘s  and  trom  ilej»osits  covering  a wide 
range  of  time.  iSo  con  vincing  did  the  evi- 
dence appear  to  Whitney,  state  geologist 
of  California  from  18(i0  to  1S74,  that  lu^ 
accei)t('d  without  hesitation  the  conclu- 
sion that  man  had  occupied  the  auriferons 
gravel  region  during  pre-Glacial  time,  and 
other  students  of  the  subject  still  regard 
the  testimony  as  convincing;  but  consid- 
eration of  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
conclusions  dependent  on' this  evidence 
should  csuise  even  the  most  .anguine  ad- 
vocate of  great  human  antiquity  in  Amer- 
ica to  hc'sitate  ( .see  Valarerai^ Mnu ) . Geolo- 
gists are  practically  agreed  that  the  grav- 
els from  which someat  least  of  therelics  of 
inan  are  said  to  come  are  of  Tertiary  age. 
These  relics  repre.sent  a polished-stone 
culture  corresponding  clo.selv  to  that  of 
the  modern  tribes  of  the  PaciHc  sloj>e. 
Thus,  man  in  .\merica  must  have  i)a.*^sed 
through  the  savage  and  well  into  the 
barbarous  stage  whiU'  the  hvi)othetical 
earliest  representative  of  the  human  race 
in  the()ld  World,  l^itla’canlltr<>j)n!t  erretna 
of  Dubois,  was  still  running  wild  in  the 
forests  of  .lava,  a half-regenerate  Simian. 
Furthermore,  the  acceptance  of  the  anrif- 
erou.*<-gravel  testimony  makes  it  nece.^sarv 
to  place  the  pn'sence  of  man  in  .Vmerica 
far  back  toward  tin*  beginning  of  the  Ter- 
tiary age,  a pt'Hod  to  lx*  reckoiu'il  not  in 
t(‘ns  but  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
vears.  Snuthson.  Ih'p,  for  l,st»!(. ) 

Tlu'se  and  oth(*r  eijually  striking  consid- 
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erationssuggesttlie  wisdom  of  formulating 
conclusions  with  tlie  utmost  caution. 

Caves  ami  rock  shelters  rei)resenting 
various  periods  and  offering  dwelling 
places  to  the  tribes  that  have  come  and 
gone,  may  reasonal^ly  he  expected  to  con- 
tain traces  of  the  i)eoi)les  of  all  periods  of 
occu])ancy ; hut  the<leposits  formingtheir 
floors,  with  few  exceptions,  have  not 
been  very  fully  examined,  and  uj)  to  tlu‘ 
present  time  have  furnished  no  very 
tangible  evidence  of  the  presence  of  men 
beyond  the  limited  period  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  as  known  to  us.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  conducted  exca- 
vations in  a cave  in  the  n.  })art  of  the 
state,  and  the  discovery  of  bones  that 
appear  to  have  l)een  shaped  l)v  human 
hands,  associated  with  fo.ssil  fauna  that 
prol)ably  repre.sent  early  (ilacial  times, 
lias  lieen  reported  (Sinclair);  Imt  the  re- 
sult is  not  decisive.  The  apparent  ab- 
sence or  dearth  of  ancient  human  remains 
in  the  caves  of  the  country  furnishes  one 
of  the  strongest  reasons  for  critically  ex- 
amining all  testimony  bearing  on  antic]- 
uity  about  which  reasonable  doubt  can 
be  raised.  It  is  incredible  that  primitive 
man  should  have  inhabited  a country  of 
caverns  for  ages  without  resorting  at 
some  period  to  their  hospitable  shelter; 
but  research  in  this  field  is  hardly  hegun, 
and  evidence  of  a more  conclusive  nature 
may  yet  he  forthcoming. 

In  view  of  the  extent  of  the  researches 
carried  on  in  various  fields  with  the  object 
of  adducing  evidence  on  which  to  base  a 
schemeof  human  chronology  in  America, 
decisive  results  are  surprisingly  meager, 
and  the  finds  so  far  made,  reimted  to 
represent  a vast  period  of  time  stretching 
forward  from  the  middle  Tertiary  to  the 
present,  are  characterized  by  so  many  de- 
fects of  observation  and  record  and  so 
many  apjiarent  incongruities,  biological, 
geological,  and  cultural,  that  the  task  of 
thechrouologistis.still  largely  l)efore  him. 

For  archeological  investigations  and 
scientifi(!  discussion  relating  to  the  an- 
ti(Hiity  of  man  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  states,  see  Abbott  ( 1 ) in  Proc. 
Boston  Hoc.  Nat.  Hist., xxin,  18S8,  (2)  in 
Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xxxvii,  1888;  .\llen, 
Prehist.  World,  188a;  Bancroft,  Native 
Races,  iv,  1882;  Becker  in  Bull.  (leol. 
Soc.  Am.,  II,  1891;  Blake  in  Jour,  (ieol., 
VII,  no.  7,  1899;  Brower,  (Memoirs,  v, 
lt)02;  Chamberlin  (1)  in  Jour.  (Ieoh,  x, 
no.  7,  1902,  (2)  in  The  Dial,  1892;  Ckiy- 
pole  in  Am.  (Ieoh,  xviii,  1890;  Dali  (l)in 
Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  189t),  (2)  in 
Cont.  N.  Am.  Kthnoh,  i,  1877;  Fanmons 
in  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xxiv, 
I88t);  Farrand,  Basis  of  Am.  Hist.,  1904; 
Imster,  Prehist.  Races,  1878;  Fowke, 
Archeol.  Hi.st.  Ohio,  1902;  (lilbert  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ii,  1889;  Haynes  in  Winsor, 


Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist.  Am.,  i,  1889; 
Holmes  (1)  in  Rep.  Smithson.  Inst.  1899, 
1901,  (2)  ihid.  1902,  1903,  (3)  in  Jour. 
(Ieoh,  i,  nos.  1,  2,  1893,  (4)  in  Am.  GeoL, 
XI,  no.  4,  1893,  (5)  in  Science,  Nov.  25, 
1892,  and  Jan.  25,  1893;  Hrdlicka  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  v,  no.  2,  1903,  (2)  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hi.st.,  xvi,  1902; 
Kummel  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xnvi,  1897; 
Lajiham  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  vii,  1855; 
Lewis,  ibid.,  xxix,  1880;  McGee  ( 1 ) in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  ii,  no.  4,  1889;  v,  no.  4, 
1892;  VI,  no.  1,  1893,  (2)  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Mo.,  Nov.,  1888,  (3)  in  Am.  Antiij., 
XIII,  no.  7,  1891;  Mercer  (1)  in  Proc.  A. 
A.  A.  S.,  XLVI,  1897,  (2)  in  Am.  Nat., 
XXVII,  1893,  (3)  in  Pubs.  Univ.  of  Pa., 
VI,  1897;  (\Ior.se  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S., 
XXXIII,  1884;  Munro,  Archieol.  and  False 
Antiip,  1905;  Nadaillac,  Prehi.st.  America, 
1884;  Peterson  in  Records  of  Past,  ii,  pt. 

I,  1903;  Powell  m The  Forum,  1890;  Put- 
nam (1)  in  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist., 
XXI,  1881-83;  xxiii,  1885-88,  (2)  in  Pea- 
body (Mus.  Reps.,  ix-xxxvii,  1876-1904, 
(3)  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xlvi,  1897,  (4) 
in  Rej).  Am.  (Mus.  Nat.  llist.  1899,  1900; 
Salisbury  (1)  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xlvi, 
1897,  (2)  in  Science,  Dec.  31,1897;  Shaler 
in  Peabody  Mus.  Rep.,  ii,  no.  1,  1877; 
Sinclair  in  Pub.  Univ.  Cal.,  ii,  no.  1, 
1904;  Skertchleyin  Jour.  Anthroj).  Inst., 
XVII,  1888;  Squier  and  Davis,  Smithson. 
Cont.,  I,  1848;  Thomas  (1  ) Hist.  N.  Am., 

II,  1904,  (2)  in  Pith  Ri*p.  B.  A.  F.,  1894, 
(.3)  Introd.  Study  of  N.  .\m.  Arch.,  1903; 
("phani  in  Science,  Aug.,  1902;  Whitney, 
Auriferous  Gravels  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
1879;  Williston  in  Science,  Aug.,  1902; 
Winchell  (1)  in  Am.  (Ieoh,  Sejit.,  1902, 
(2)  in  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  .Vm.,  xiv,  1903; 
Wright,  (1)  51an  and  the  Glacial  Period, 
1895,  (2)  Ice  Age,  1889,  (3)  in  Poji.  Sci. 
Mo.,  (May,  1893,  (4)  in  I’roc.  Boston  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist..  XXIII,  188.S,  (5)  in  Rec.  of  the 
Past,  II,  1903;  iv,  lt»05;  Wyman  in  (Mem. 
Peabody  Acad.  Sci.,  i,  no.  4,  1875. 

The  progress  of  opinion  and  research 
relating  to  the  origin,  antiquity,  and  early 
history  of  the  American  tribes  is  recorded 
in  a vast  body  of  literature  fully  cited, 
until  within  recent  years,  by  Bancroft  in 
Native  Races,  iv,  1882,  and  Haynes  in 
Winsor’s  Narrative  and  Critical  History, 
I,  1884.  (w.  II.  II.) 

Antler.  See  Bnne-ivork. 

Ann.  The  Red-ant  clan  of  the  Ala 
(Horn)  phratry  of  the  Ho])i. 

An-namu. — Votli.  Traditions  of  the  Honi.  3T.  UKI.3. 
A'-nii  wiin-wii. — Fewkes  in  Am.  .Vntiiroi*..  vn, 
101 . 1 S'.M  ( wii n-irii  — ‘ clan  ' ) . 

Anuenes  {Aiinc^ncK).  \ gens  of  the 
Nanaimo.  — Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes,  32,  1889. 

Anvik.  .V  Kaiyubkhotana  village  at 
the  junction  of  .\nvik  and  Yukon  rs., 
.Maska.  Pop.  in  1844,  120;  in  1880,  95; 
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in  1890,  100  natives  and  91  whites;  in 
1900,  166.  An  Episcopal  mission  and 
school  were  established  there  in  .1887. 
Anvie.— Whymper,  .\laskii,  2tl.'5,  1869.  Anvig. — 
Zagoskin  qiiotert  by  PetrofT,  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
37,  1884.  Anvik. — Petroff,  ibid..  12. 

Anvils.  Primitive  workers  in  metal 
were  dependent  on  anvil  stones  in  .shap- 
ing their  im[)lements,  utensils,  and  orna- 
ments. Anvils  were  probably  not  esi>e- 
cially  shaped  for  the  purpose,  hut  con- 
sisted of  bowlders  or  other  natural  masses 
of  stone,  fixed  or  movable,  selected  ac- 
cording to  their  fitness  for  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  they  were  employed. 
Few  of  these  utensils  have  been  identi- 
fied, however,  and  the  types  most  utilized 
by  the  tribes  are  left  to  conjecture.  The 
worker  in  stone  also  ,«ometimes  used  a 
solid  rock  body  on  which  to  break  and 
roughly  shaj)e  ma.sses  of  Hint  and  other 
stone.  These  are  found  on  many  sites 
where  stone  was  (piarried  and  wholly  or 
I)artially  worked  into  shape,  the  upper 
surface  showing  the  marks  of  rough  usage, 
while  fragments  of  stone  left  by  the  work- 
men are  scattered  about.  (W.  II.  II.) 

Anyukwinu.  A ruined  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez,  situated  n.  of  the  present  Jemez 
pueblo,  N.  central  N.  Mex. 

Anu-quil-i-gui. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Papers, 
IV,  pt.  2,  207,  1892.  Anyukwinu. — Hodge,  Held 
notes,  B.  E.,  189.0. 

Aogitunai  {^’Ao-gUAnci'-i,  ‘ iMasset  inlet 
gitnns’).  A iMasset  subdivision  residing 
in  the  town  of  Yaku,  opposite  North  id., 
and  deriving  their  name  from  Ma.sset  in- 
let, (iueen  C'harlotte  ids.,  British  (’olum- 
])ia. — Bwanton,  Cont.  Haida,  275,  1905. 

Aogni.  former  Chumashau  village  in 
Ventura  CO.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24,  186.8. 

Aokeawai  {''Ao-qe'aim-i,  ‘those  born  in 
the  inlet’).  A division  of  the  Raven 
clan  of  the  Skittagetan  family  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Ma.sset  inlet,  ()ueen 
(diarlotte  i<ls.,  British  Columbia,  where 
these  peo])le  formerly  lived.  I’art  of 
them,  at  Iea.st,  were  settled  for  a time  at 
Dadens,  whence  all  finally  went  to  .Vlaska. 
There  were  two  subdivi.sions:  Illing- 

wainaasliadai  andTaolnaashadai. — Swan- 
ton,  f.’ont.  Ilaida,  272,  1905. 

Kao-ke'-owai. — Boas.  Pith  Kcp.  N.  W.  Tribes,  22, 
1898.  Keo  Haade. — Harrison  in  Trans.  Rov.  Soc. 
Can.,  sec.  ii,  12.o,  189.5. 

Aondironon.  A liranch  of  the  Neutrals 
whose  territory  bordered  on  that  of  the 
Huron  in  w.  Ontario.  In  1648,  owing  to 
an  alleged  breach  of  neutrality,  the  chief 
town  of  this  tribe  was  sacked  by  800  Iro- 
(piois,  mainly  Seneca,  who  killed  a large 
number  of  its  inhabitants  and  carried 
away  many  others  in  captivity. — Jes. 
Rel.  for  1640,  85,  1858. 

Ahondihronnons. — ,Ies.  Kel.  for  ItiilG,  34. 18.5S.  Aon- 
dironnons. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1(548,  49.  18.5S.  Ondi- 
ronon.— Ibid.,  Ill,  index,  18.58, 

Aopomue.  A former  .Maricopa  ranche- 
ria  on  Rio  Gila,  s.  w.  Arizona. — Sedel- 


mair  (1744)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  .\riz. 
and  N.  Mex.,  .866,  1889. 

Aoreachic  (‘where  there  is  mountain 
cedar’).  small  rancheria  of  the  Tara- 
humare,  not  far  from  Norogachic,  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico.  .Also  called  Agorichic; 
distinct  from  • .Aboreachic.  — Lnmholtz, 
inf’ll,  1894. 

Aostlanlnagai  {^'Ao  sLlan  Inaf/d'i,  ‘Mas- 
set  inlet  rear-town  jieople’).  .A  local 
sulidivision  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the 
Skittagetan  family.  Masset  inlet  gave 
them  tlieseparatename. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  271,  1905. 

Stl’Engu  la' nas.— Boas,  12lh  Rep.  N.  W Tribes, 
22,  1898. 

Aoyakulnagai  (*'Ao  yd'  kn  Inayd'  i,  ‘mid- 
dle town  peoiile  of  Masset  inlet’).  A 
branch  of  the  Ahikulanas  division  of  the 
Raven  clan  of  the  Skittagetan  family, 
which  received  the  name  from  .Masset 
inlet,  where  its  town  stood. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Ilaida,  271,  1905. 

G'anyakoilnagai. — Boas,  12Ui  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes, 
23, 1898  ( probably  a misprint  for  (Panyakoiliiagai, 
its  name  in  the  Skidegate  dialei’t).  Ou  yaku 
Ilnige. — Harrison  in  Trans.  Rov.  Soe.  Can.,  125, 
1895. 

Apache  (probably  from  dparhii,  ‘en- 
emy,’ the  Zuni  name  for  the  Navaho, 
who  were  designated  “Apaches  de  Na- 
baju’’  by  the  early  Spaniards  in  New 
Mexico).  A number  of  tribes  forming 
the  most  southerly  grouiiof  the  .Athapa.s- 
can  family.  The  name  has  been  a]>])lied 
also  to  .some  unrelated  Yuman  tribes,  as 
the  Apache  Mohave  (Yavajiai)  and 
Apache  Yuma.  The  Apache  call  them- 
selves A^’dc,  Dlnr,  7'1nde,  or  I)ide,  ‘iieojile.’ 
(See  AtiKtpasca)!. ) 

They  were  evidently  not  so  numerous 
about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
as  in  recent  times,  their  numbers  appar- 
ently having  been  increased  by  ca]>tives 
from  other  tribes,  iiarticularly  the  Pue- 
blos, Pima,  Papago,  and  other  peaceful 
Indians,  as  well  as  from  the  settle- 
ments of  northern  Alexico  that  were 
gradually  established  within  the  territory 
raided  by  them,  although  recent  meas- 
urements by  Hrdlicka  seem  to  indicate 
unusual  freedom  from  foreign  admix- 
ture. They  were  first  mentioned  as 
Apaches  by  Onate  in  1598,  although  Cor- 
onado, in  1541,  met  the  t)uerechos  (the 
Ahiquerosof  Benavides,  and  jirobably  the 
Jicarillas  and  Mescaleros  of  modern 
times)  on  the  plains  of  e.  N.  Mex.  and  w. 
Tex.;  but  there  is  no  evidimee  that  the 
Ajiache  reached  ,«o  far  w.  as  .Arizona  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
From  the  time  of  the  Spanish  colonizatiiin 
of  New  Mexico  until  within  twenty  years 
they  have  been  noted  for  their  warlike 
disposition,  raiding  white  and  Indian 
settli'inents  alike,  extcuiding  their  dep- 
redations as  far  southward  as  Jalisco, 
.Mexico.  No  grouj)  of  tribes  has  cau.seil 
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greater  confusion  to  ■writers,  from  the  fact 
that  the  po])ular  names  of  the  tril>es  are 
derived  fromsome  local  ortemporary  hab- 
itat, owing  to  their  shifting  jtropensities, 
or  were  given  hy  the  Spaniards  on  ac- 
count of  some  tribal  characteristic;  hence 
some  of  the  common  names  of  api)arently 
different  Apache  tribes  or  bands  are  syn- 
onymous, or  jH'actically  so;  again,  as  em- 
ployed by  some  writers,  a name  may 
include  much  more  or  much  less  than 
when  employed  by  others.  Although 
most  of  the  A|)acrhe  have  been  hostile 
since  they  have  been  known  to  history, 
the  most  sei'ious  modern  outbreaks  have 
been  attributed  to  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  civil  authorities.  The  most  im- 
l)ortant  recent  hostilities  were  those  of  the 
tddricahua  under  Cochise,  and  later  Vic- 
torio,  who,  together  with  500  Mimbrenos. 
IHogollones,  and  Mescaleros,  were  as- 
signetl,  about  1870,  to  the  Ojo  Caliente 
reserve  iu  w.  N.  IMex.  Cochise,  who  had 
repeatedly  refused  to  be  confined  within 
reservation  Hniits,  fled  with  his  band,  but 
returned  in  1871,  at  which  time  1,200  to 

1.000  Apache  were  on  the  reservation. 
Complaints  from  neighboring  settlers 
caused  their  removal  to  Tularosa,  00  m. 
to  the  \.  w.,  but  1,000  Hed  to  tlie  IMesca- 
lero  reserve  on  Pecos  r.,  while  Cochise 
went  out  on  another  raid.  Efforts  of  the 
military  agent  in  1873  to  compel  the  res- 
toration of  some  stolen  cattle  caused  the 
rest,  numbering  700,  again  to  decamp, 
l)ut  they  were  soon  captured.  In  com- 
I)liance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Indians, 
they  were  returned  to  Ojo  Caliente  in 
1874.  Soon  afterward  Cochise  died,  and 
the  Indians  began  to  show  such  interest 
in  agriculture  that  by  1875  there  were 
1,700  Apache  at  Ojo  Caliente,  and  no 
depredations  were  reported.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Cdiiricahua  res.  in  Arizona 
was  al)olished,  and  325  of  the  Indians 
were  removed  to  the  San  Carlos  agency; 
others  joined  their  kindred  at  Ojo 
Claliente,  while  some  either  remained 
on  the  mountains  of  their  old  reserva- 
tion or  fled  acro.ss  the  IMexican  border. 
This  removal  of  Indians  from  their  an- 
cestral homes  was  in  pursuance,  of  a 
policy  of  concentration,  which  was  tested 
in  theChiricahna  removal  in  Arizona.  In 
.\pril,  1877,  Oeroninio  and  other  chiefs, 
with  th(“  nannautof  the  band  left  on  the 
old  reservation,  and  evidently  the  Mexi- 
can n'fugees,  began  depnalations  in  s. 
.Arizona  and  n.  Chihuahua,  but  in  May 
433  were  ca])tured  and  ri'turned  to  San 
Carlos.  .At  the  same  time  the  |)olicy  was 
applied  to  the  Ojo  (Adiente  .V])aciie  of 
New  Mexico,  who  wer(>  making  good 
prognss  in  civilizi'd  pursuits;  but  when 
the  plan  was  put  in  action  only  450  of 

2.000  Indians  w(‘r('  found,  llu'  remainder 
forming  into  pnalatory  bands  umh'r  A ic- 


torio.  In  September  ■ 300  Chiricahua, 
mainly  of  the  Ojo  Caliente  l)and,  e.scaped 
from  San  Carlos,  but  suiTendered  after 
many  engagements.  These  were  returned 
to  Ojo  ('aliente,  but  they  .soon  ran  off 
again.  In  F'ebruary,  1878,  A^’ictorio  sur- 
rendered in  the  hope  that  he  and  his 
peoi)le  might  remain  on  their  former 
re.servation,  but  another  attempt  was 
made  to  force  the  Indians  to  go  to  San 
Carlos,  with  the  same  result.  In  June 
the  fugitives  again  api>eared  at  the  JMe.s- 
calero  agency,  and  arrangements  were  at 
last  ma<le  for  them  to  settle  there;  but,  as 
the  local  authorities  found  indictments 
against  Adetorio  and  others,  (rharging 
them  with  murder  and  rol»bery,  thi.s 
chief,  with  his  few  immediate  followers 
and  some  Mescaleros,  lied  from  the  reser- 
vati(»n  and  resumed  marauding.  A call 
was  made  for  an  increased  force  of  mili- 
tary, but  in  the  skirmishes  in  which  they 
were  engaged  the  Chiricahua  met  with 
remarkable  success,  while  70settlers  were 
murdered  during  a single  raiil.  Adetorio 
was  joined  Ixd’ore  .April,  1880,  by  350 
Mescaleros  and  Chiricahua  refugees  from 
Mexico,  and  the  repeated  raids  which 
followed  struck  terror  to  the  iidiabitants 
of  New  .Mexico,  .Arizona,  ainl  Chihuahua. 
On  .April  13  1,000  troops  arrived,  an<l 
their  numlxu'  was  later  greatly  aug- 
mented. Adetorio’s  band  was  fre(|uently 
encountenxl  by  su)x-“rior  forces,  and 
altbough  su]»ported  during  most  of  the 
time  by  only  250  or  300  lighting  men, 
this  warrior  usually  inflicted  severer 
punishment  than  he  suffered.  In  these 
raids  200  citizens  of  New  Mexico,  and  as 
many  more  of  IMexico,  weri‘  killed.  .At 
one  time  the  baud  was  virtually  sur- 
rounded by  a force  of  more  than  2,000 
cavalry  and  several  hundred  Indian 
scouts,  but  A'ictorio  eluded  capture  and 
tied  across  the  Alexicau  border,  where 
he  continued  his  bloody  cauii>aign. 
Pressed  on  both  ,«ides  of  the  international 
boundary,  and  at  times  hara.'^sixl  by 
Cnited  States  and  Mexican  tnxi])s  com- 
bined, A’ictorio  finally  suffered  severe 
lo.«ses  and  his  band  became  divided.  In 
October.  1880,  Alexican  troops  encoun- 
tenxl AMctorio’s  party,  comprising  100 
warriors,  with  400  women  and  childnm, 
at  Tn's  Castillos;  the  Indians  were  sur- 
rounded and  attacked  in  tlu‘ evening,  tlu' 
light  contiiming  throughout  tlu'  night; 
in  tlu*  morning  the  amnmuition  of  tlu* 
Indians  became  exhausted,  but  although 
rapidly  losing  strength,  the  remnant  re- 
fused to  surreiuU'r  until  A’’ictorio,  who 
had  been  wounded  several  times,  finally 
fell  (lead.  This  disast(*r  to  the  Indians 
did  not  (|uell  tluur  hostility.  Abetorio 
was  succ(*('ded  by  Nana,  who  (xillect(xl 
tlu*  divided  forct*,  reci'ived  nx'uforci*- 
nients  from  tlu*  ,M»*scal(*T'os  and  the  San 
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Carlos  Chiricahua,  and  between  July, 
1881,  and  Ai)ril,  1882,  continued  the  raids 
across  the  border  until  he  was  again 
driven  back  in  Chihuahua.  While  these 
hostilities  were  in  progress  in  New  Mex- 
ico and  Chihuahua  the  Chiricahua  of  San 
Carlos  were  striking  terror  to  tho  settle- 
nu'uts  of  Arizona.  In  1880  Juh  and  Ge- 
ronimo  with  108  followers  were  captured 
and  returned  to  Sail  Carlos.  In  1881 
trouble  arose  among  the  White  Moun- 
tain Coyoteros  on  Cibicu  cr.,  owing  to  a 
medicine-man  named  Nakaidoklini(().v.) , 
who  jiretended  power  to  revive  the  dead. 
After  paying  him  liberally  for  his  services, 
his  ailherents  awaited  the  resurrection 
until  August,  when  Nakaidoklini  avowed 
that  his  incantations  failed  because  of  the 
pre.seuce  of  whites.  Since  affairs  were  as- 
suming a serious  aspect,  the  arrest  of  the 
prophet  was  ordered;  he  surrendered 
quietly,  but  as  the  troops  were  making 
camp  the  scouts  and  other  Indians  opened 
tire  on  them.  After  a sharp  tight  Nakai- 
doklini was  killed  and  his  adherents  were 
repulsed.  Skirmishes  continued  the  next 
day,  but  the  troops  were  reenforced,  and 
the  Indians  soon  surrendered  in  small 
bands.  Two  chiefs,  known  as  George 
and  Bonito,  who  had  not  been  engaged 
in  the  White  Mountain  troubles,  surren- 
dered to  Gen.  Wilcox  on  Sept.  25  at 
Camji  Thomas,  but  were  jiaroled.  On 
Sept.  80  Col.  kiddle  was  sent  to  bring 
these  chiefs  and  their  bands  back  to 
Camp  Thomas,  but  they  became  alarmed 
and  fled  to  the  (Jiiricalma,  74  of  whom 
left  the  reserve,  and,  crossing  the  Mexi- 
can border,  took  refuge  with  the  late 
Victorio’s  band  in  Chihuahua.  In  the 
same  year  Nana  made  one  of  his  bloody 
raids  across  the  line,  and  in  September 
Juh  and  Nahchi,  with  a iiartyof  Chirica- 
hua, again  Med  from  the  reservation,  and 
were  forced  by  the  troops  into  lAIexico, 
where,  in  April,  1882,  they  were  joined 
by  Geronimo  and  the  rest  of  the  hostile 
Chiricahua  of  San  Carlos,  with  Loco  and 
liis  ( )jo  Caliente  band.  The  depredations 
committed  in  x.  Chihuahua  under  Geron- 
imo and  other  leaders  were  perhaps  even 
more  serious  than  those  within  the  limits 
of  the  Ihiited  States.  In  March,  188.8, 
(’hato  with  2()  followers  made  a dash  into 
New  Mexico,  murdering  a dozen  persons. 
Meanwhile  the  white  settlers  on  the 
ujiper  Gila  consumt^l  so  much  of  the 
water  of  that  .stream  as  to  threaten  the 
Indian  crops;  then  coal  was  discovered 
on  the  reservation,  which  brought  an  in- 
flux of  miners,  and  an  investigation  liy 
the  Federal  grand  jury  of  .\  rizona  on  Oct. 
24,  1882,  charged  the  mismanagement  of 
Indian  affairs  on  San  Carlos  res.  to  local 
civil  authorities. 

Gen.  G.  II.  Crook  having  been  reassigned 
to  the  command,  in  1882  induced  about 
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1,. 500  of  the  hostiles  to  return  to  the  re.ser- 
vationand  subsist  by  their  own  exertions. 
The  others,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
tribe,  refu.«e<l  to  settle  down  to  reservation 
life  and  repeatedly  went  on  the  warjiath; 
when  promptly  followed  by  Crook  they 
would  surrender  and  agree  to  jieace,  but 
would  soon  break  their  ]iromises.  To  this 
oflicer  had  been  assigned  the  task  of  bring- 
ing the  raiding  Apache  to  terms  in  co- 
ojierating  with  the  Mexican  troops  of 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua.  In  May,  1888, 
Crook  cros.sed  the  boundary  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  Yaipii  with  50  troops 
and  163  Apache  scouts;  on  the  18th  the 
cam])  of  Chato  and  Bonito  was  discovered 
and  attacked  wit  h some  loss  to  the  I ndians. 
Through  two  captives  emiJoyed  as  emis- 
saries, communication  was  soon  had  with 
the  others,  and  by  May  29  .854  Chiri- 
cahua had  surrendered.  On  July  7 the 
War  Ilepartment  a.ssumed  police  control 
of  the  San  Carlos  res.,  and  on  Sept.  1 
the  Apache  were  jilaced  under  the  .sole 
charge  of  Crook,  who  began  to  train  them 
in  the  ways  of  civilization,  with  such  suc- 
cess that  in  1884  over  4,000  tons  of  grain, 
vegetables,  and  fruits  were  harvested. 
In  Feb.,  1885,  Crook’s  powers  were  cur- 
tailed, an  act  that  led  to  conflict  of  au- 
thority between  the  civil  and  military  ofli- 
cers,  and  before  matters  could  be  adjusted 
half  the  Chiricahua  left  the  reservation  in 
May  and  fled  to  their  favorite  haunts. 
Troojis  and  Apache  scouts  were  again  sent 
forward,  and  many  skirmishes  took  jilace, 
but  the  Indians  were  wary,  and  again 
Arizona  and  New  [Mexico  were  thrown 
into  a state  of  excitement  and  dread  In- 
raids  across  the  American  border,  re- 
sulting in  the  murder  of  73  white  iieojile 
and  many  friendly  .\})ache.  In  .lam, 
1886,  the  American  camp  under  Cajit. 
Crawford  was  attacked  through  misun- 
derstanding by  [Mexican  irregular  Indian 
troops,  resulting  in  Crawford’s  death. 
By  the  following  March  the  Apache 
became  tired  of  the  war  and  asked  for  a 
parley,  which  Crook  granted  as  formerly, 
but  before  the  time  for  the  actual  sur- 
render of  the  entire  force  arrived  the 
wily  Geronimo  changed  his  mind  and 
with  his  immediate  band  again  fled  be- 
yond reach.  His  escape  led  to  censure  of 
Crook’s  policy;  he  was  conseipiently  re- 
lieved at  his  own  request  in  April,  and 
to  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  was  a.ssigned 
the  comiJetion  of  the  task.  Geronimo 
and  his  band  finally  surrendered  Sept.  4, 
1886,  and  with  numerous  friendly  Apache 
were  sent  to  Florida  as  ju  isoners.  They 
were  later  taken  to  Mt  Vernon,  .\la., 
thence  to  Ft  Sill,  Okla.,  where  they  have 
made  progrps  toward  civilization. ' Some 
of  the  hostiles  were  never  captured,  but 
remained  in  the  mountains,  and  as  late 
as  Nov.,  1900,  manifested  their  hostile 
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character  l)v  an  attack  on  ]Mormon  set- 
tlers in  Cliiliualuia.  Apache  liostility  in 
Arizona  and  New  ^lexico,  however,  has 
entirely  (teased.  (See  Hodge  in  Encyc. 
P>rit.,  “Indians,”  lt)02. ) 

Being  a nomadic  })eoj)le,  the  A])ache 
practised  agriculture  only  to  a limited  ex- 
U'lit  before  their  permanent  establishment 
on  reservations.  They  snbsisted  chiefly 
on  the  products  of  the  chase  and  on  roots 
(especially  that  of  the  maguey)  and  ber- 
ries. Although  lish  and  hear  were  found 
in  abundance  in  their  country  they  were 
not  I'aten,  being  tabued  as  food.  They 
had  few  arts,  l)ut  tlu>  women  attained 
high  skill  in  making  baskets.  Their 
dwellings  were  shelU'rs  of  brush,  which 
wer(‘  easily  erecte<l  by  the  women  and 
were  well  adaj)ted  to  their  arid  environ- 
ment and  constaTit  shifting.  In  phys- 
ical ai)pearance  the  Apache  vary  greatly, 
but  are  rather  above  the  medium 
height.  They  are  good  talkers,  are  not 
readily  deceived,  and  are  honest  in  pro- 
tecting proix'Tty  placed  in  their  care, 
although  they  formerly  obtained  their 
chief  support  from  plunder  seized  in 
their  forays. 

Tlie  A|)ache  are  divided  into  a num- 
ber of  tribal  groui>s  which  have  been  so 
differently  named  and  defined  that  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  branch  writers  refer.  The  most 
commonly  accepted  divisions  are  tlie 
(^uerechos  or  Vaxpieros,  consisting  of  the 
iMescaleros,  Jicarillas,  Faraones,  Llaneros, 
and  probably  the  Lipan;  the  Chiricahua; 
the  Pinaleilos;  the  Coyoteros,  comprising 
the  White  JMountain  and  Pinal  divi- 
sions; the  Arivaipa;  the  (tila  A])ache, 
including  the  Gileilos,  Mindn-efios,  and 
Mogollones;  andtheTontos.  Tlu‘i>resent 
official  designation  of  the  divisions,  with 
their  population  in  190:i,  is  as  follows: 
White  Mountain  A])ache  (comprising  the 
Arivaipa,  Tsiltaden  or  (ddlion,  Chirica- 
hua, Coyoteros,  Mind)renos,  Mogollones, 
Pinals,  “!^an  Carlos,”  and  Tontos),  under 
Ft  A])ache  agency,  2,058;  Apache  con- 
sisting of  the  same  divisions  as  above, 
undiu-  San  t-arlos  agrmcy,  2,275;  A[)ache 
at  Angora,  Ariz.,  58;  .licarillas  under 
school  superintendent  in  New  Mexico, 
782;  Mescaleros  under  Mescalero  agency, 
N.  Mex.,  4()4;  Chiricahua  at  t't  Sill, 
Okla.,  2t)8;  Kiowa  .\]>ache,  under  Kiowa 
agency,  Okla.,  150.  Besidt's  these  there 
were  19  bipan  in  n.  w.  Chihuahna,  some 
of  the  survivors  of  a tribe  which,  owing 
to  their  hostility,  was  almost  destroyed, 
chi(4ly  by  Mexican  Kickajwo  coojterating 
with  iVIexican  troojrs.  This  remnant  was 
removed  from  Zaragoza,  Coahuila,  to 
Chihuahua  in  Oct.,  I9().‘>,  and  a year  later 
were  brought  to  the  U.  S.  and  jrlaced 
under  the  Me.soalero  agencv  in  New  Mex- 
ico. Until  1904  there  lived  with  the 


Apache  of  Arizona  a number  of  Indians 
of  Yuman  stock,  particularly  “Mohave 
Aj)ache,”  or  Yavapai,  but  the.se  are  now 
mostly  e.stablished  at  old  Cam])  McDow- 
ell. The  forays  and  coiujuests  of  the 
Aj)ache  resulted  in  the  ab.sorption  of  a 
large  foreign  element,  Piman,  ATiman, 
and  8!j)anish,  although  captives  were 
treated  with  (lisresj)ect  and  marriages 
with  them  broke  clan  ties.  The  Pinal 
Coyoteros,  and  evidently  also  the  Jica- 
rillas, had  some  admixture  of  Pueblo 
blood.  The  Tontos  (q.  v. ) were  largely 
of  mixed  blood  according  to  Corbusier, 
but  Ilrdlicka’s  observations  sliow  them 
to  be  ])ure  Aj)ache.  Tribes  or  bands 
known  or  suj)])Osed  to  be  Aj)ache,  but 
not  otherwise  idimtifiable,  are  the  follow- 
ing: Alacranes,  Animas,  Bissarhar,  Cha- 
falote,  Cocoyes,  Colina,  Doestoe,  Coolkiz- 
zen,  Janos,  Jocomes,  Tejua,  Tremblers, 
Zillgaw. 

The  A[)ache  are  divided  into  many 
clans  which,  however,  are  not  totemic 
and  they  usually  take  their  names  from 
tlie  natural  features  of  localities,  never 
from  animals.  Like  clans  of  different 
Ajiache  trilies  recognize  their  affiliation. 
The  J uni  jier  clan  found  liy  Bourke  among 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  at  San  C'arlos 
agency  and  Ft  Ajiache  (Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  112,  1890),  called  by  them  Yogo- 
yekayden,  reajijiears  as  Chokonni  among 
the  Chiricahua  and  as  Yagoyecayn  among 
the  Pinal  Coyoteros.  The  Wliiti*  Moun- 
tain xV])ache  have  a clan  called  Destchin 
(Red  Paint),  which  is  correlated  to  the 
Chie  clan  of  the  Chiricahua  and  ajijiears 
to  have  se]iarated  from  the  Satchin  (Red 
Rock ) clan,  both  being  rejiresented  among 
tbe  'Navaho  by  tlu'  Dhestshini  (Red 
Streak).  The  Carrizo  clan,  Klokada- 
kaydn,  of  San  ('arlos  agency  and  Ft 
Ajiache  is  tin*  Klugaducayn  (.\rrow 
Ree<l)  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros.  Tutzose, 
the  Water  clan  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros, 
is  found  al.'^o  among  the  White  INIoun- 
tain  Ajiache,  who  have  a Walnut  clan, 
called  Chiltneyadnaye,  as  the  Pinal  Co- 
yotero  have  one  called  (,'hisnedinadi- 
naye.  Natootzuzn  ( Point  of  .Mountain) , a 
clan  at  San  Carlos  agency,  corresjionds  to 
Nagosugn,  a Pinal  Coyotero  clan.  Tizses- 
sinaye  (Little  Cottonwood  Jungle  of  the 
fornu'r)  seems  to  have  divided  into  the 
clans  Titsessinaye  of  the  Pinal  Coyotero, 
of  the  same  signilii'ation,  and  Destcheti- 
nayi'  (Trei*  in  a S])riug  of  Water).  Kay- 
hatiii  is  tiu'  name  of  the  Willow  clan 
among  both,  and  the  Navaho  have  one, 
called  Kai.  Tzise(]uittzillan  ( Twin  Peaks) 
of  the  White  ^Mountain  Apache,  Tziltadin 
(iMountain  Slojx*)  of  the  Idnal  Coyotero, 
and  Navaho  Dsilanothilni  (Encircled 
Mountain), and  Tsayiskidhni  (Sage-brush 
Hill),  are  su])posed  l>y  Bourke  to  have 
had  a common  origin.  And  there  are 
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many  otliers  ti’aceal)le  in  tlie  various 
Apache  divisions  and  in  the  Navaho. 
Ai-a'-ta,— Henshaw,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883 
(Panainint  iiatiie).  Apacci, — Clavijero,  Storia 
nella  Cal.,  i,  2S),  1789.  Apachas. — Hardy,  Trav.  in 
Mex.,  438,  1829.  Apache.— Bonavidc.s,  Memorial, 
50,  1()30.  Apacherian. — Bitfelow  in  Bnc.  R.R.  Rep., 
IV.  7,  18.5(1.  Apaches.— Oiiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InOd., 
XVI,  114,  1871.  Apachis. — Humboldt,  Kingd.  N. 
Sjc,  II,  271,  1811.  Apachu. — N.  Y.  Nation,  .xi.n, 
397,  May  13,  188(1.  Apaci. — Clavigero,  Storia  della 
Cal.,  map,  1789.  Apades,- Onate  (1598)  in  Doe. 
ln(?d,,  XVI,  114,  303,  1871  (misprint).  Apaehe, — 
Beckwith  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  n,  28,  1,85.')  (mis- 
print). ^ A-pa-huache.— Thomas,  Yuma  voeab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1,8(18  (Yuma  name).  Apatch. — Latham 
(1853)  in  Proe.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi,  74,  18.54. 
Apatches.— Derbanne  (1717)  in  .Margry,  Dec.,  vi, 
206,  1886.  Apats.— Gat.schet.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Seri 
name).  Apatschees.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Race.s,  v, 
641, 1882.  Apatsh. — Latham  in  Tran.s.  Philol.  Soc. 
Loud.,  105,  18.5«.  Apedes. — Columbus  Mem.  Vol., 
1.55,  1893  (misprint).  Apiches.— Onate  (1.599)  in 
Doe.  Int'd.,  xvi,  308,  1871  (misprint).  Apichi.— 
Ksi)ejo  mi.sqnoted  by  Bourke,  On  the  Border 
with  tirook,  122,  1891.  Apoches. — Perea,  Segunda 
Rel.,  4,  1633.  Appachees.— Did.  Aff.  Rep.,  593, 
1837.  Appaches.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  110, 1806. 
Appeches.— Sehermerhorn  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii. 
29,  1814.  A-pwa'-tci,— Dorsey,  MS.  Kan.sa  vocab., 
B.  .-V.  K.,  1883  ( Ransa form).  Atokuwe. — ten  Kate, 
Synonymie,  10,  1884  (Kiowa  name).  Awatch. — 
Ibid..  8 (Ute  name).  Awatche. — Ibid.  Awp, — 
Grossman.  Pima  and  Papago  vocab.,  B.  .Y.  E.,  1871 
(Pima  name).  Chah'-shm.— Whipple,  Pae.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  89,  18.56  (Santo  Domingo  Keres 
nanio).  Chishye'.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
189.5  ( Laguna  name).  Ha-ma-kaba-mitc  kwa-dig, — 
Corbusier,  .MS.  Mojave  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885 
(Mohavename:  ‘farawavMobaves’).  H’iwana. — 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895(Taos  name:  ‘filthy 
people’).  Igihua'-a. — Gatschet,  Ynma-S|)r.,iii,8(i, 
1886  (Havasnpai  name).  Inde. — Bourke  in  .lour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889  (own  name).  Jaro- 
soma.--Kinc)  (1700)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  .ser.,  i, 
346,  18,56  (Pima  name).  Mountain  Comanche. — 
Yoakum,  Hist.  Texas,  i,  map,  18,5,5.  Muvtsuhin- 
tan. — Gatschet,  MS.  Cheyenne  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Cheyenne  name).  N'day. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
In.sL  Pa[>ers,  iii,  17.5,  1890  (original  tribal  name). 
’Nde.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  196,  1885  (a 
form  of  Tinneh:  ‘iicople’).  N'De.— Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  2.59,  1,890.  Oop.— ten  Kate, 
Reizcn  in  N.  Am.,  26, 1,885  (Pai>ago  name).  Op. — 
Gatschet,  Ynma-Spr.,  in.  86,  l,8,8(i  ( pjnia  name). 
Orp.— Whip|)le,  I’ac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  i>t.  3,  94,  18,56 
(Pima  name).  Paches. — Parker,  .lour.,  32,  1,840. 
Patchisagi.- Gatschet,  Shawnee  YiS.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Shawnee  name).  Petchisagi.  — Ibid,  (alterna- 
tive Shawnee  form).  Poanin.  — Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  189.5  (Sandia  and  Isleta  name). 
P’onin. -Gatschet.  MS.  Isleta  vocab.  (Isleta 
name).  Red  Apaches.— Vargas  (1692)  transliter- 
ated by  Davis.  Sj>an.  Coii(|.  N.  Mex.,  371,  1,869. 
Shis-Inday. — Cremony,  Life  among  Apaches. ‘243. 
1S()8  (‘men  of  the  woods’:  so  called  by  them- 
selves because  their  winter  quarters  are  always 
located  amidst  forests).  Ta-ashi.— Gatschet,  Co- 
manche MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Comanche  name  for 
Apache  in  general:  ‘turned  up.’  referring  to  their 
rnoccasins).  Tagui.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  .-V. 
E.,  1081,  1896  (old  Kiowa  name).  Tagukeresh,— 
Hodge,  Pueblo  .MS.  note.s,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Pecos 
name;  see  Qaerecho).  Tashin. — Mooney  in  17th 
Rep.,  B.  A.  E.,  24.5,  1898  (Comanche  name). 
Ta^kahe. — Gat.schet,  MS.  .Vrapaho  voenh.  ( \rap- 
aho  name:  of.  Thn'kahinr’nn.  ‘saw-fiddle  men  ’ 
under  Kiowa  Apache).  ThaK-a-i-nin'.— Hnvden 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val..  3*26,  186‘2  (‘people 
who  play  on  bone  instrnmcnt.s,’  that  is.  a iiair 
of  btiffalo  ribs,  one  notched,  over  which  the 
other  is  nibbed;  .\ranaho  name).  Tinde.— Bourke 
m .lour.  .\m.  Folk-lore,  ii.  181,  1889  (‘people’: 
own  name).  Tinna'-ash.— Gat.schet,  MS.  Wichita 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  (Wichita  name;  cf.  Ghiii's  tinder 
Kioxna  Apache).  Tokuwe.— ten  Kate,  Svnonymie 


10,1884  (Kiowaname).  Tshishe,— Ibid..  7(Laguna 
name).  Btce-ci-nyu-muh. — Fewkes  in  .lour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  v,  33,  1892  (Hofii  name),  '^tsaamu— 
Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  .59,  1905  (Hopi 
name).  Xa-he'-ta-no’. — Gat.schet.  inf’n,  1891 

(Cheyenne  name:  ‘tho.se  who  tie  their  hair 
back’).  Yapaches.— Robin.  Voy.  5 la  Lonisianc, 
111,14,1807.  Yostjeeme.— ten  Kate,  Rcizen  in  N. 
Am.,  259,  1885  (Hopi  name).  Yotche-eme. — ten 
Kate,  Synonymie,  7,  1884  (Hopi  name).  Yu- 
ittcemo.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  35.  1891 
(Hopi  name).  Yiite-shay. — Bourke,  Moiiuis  of 
Ariz.,  118,  1884  (Hopi  name). 

Apaches  del  Perrillo  (Span.:  ‘Apaclies 
of  the  little  dog’).  A baud  of  Ajiaclie 
occupying,  in  the  Kith  and  17th  centuries, 
the  region  of  the  Jornada  del  iMnerto, 
near  the  Rio  Grande,  in  s.  N.  Mex.,  where 
a spring  was  found  by  a dog,  thus  saving 
the  Spaniards  ninch  suffering  from  thirst. 
They  were  probably  a part  of  the  INIcsca- 
leros  or  of  the  Mimbrenos  of  later  date. 
(f.  W.  II.  ) 

Ajiaches  del  perillo.— De  I’lsle,  map  Am.  Sept., 
1700.  Apaches  del  Perrillo. — Benavides,  Memo- 
rial, 14,  1630.  Apaches  de  Peryllo. — Lin.schotcn 
Desc.  de  TAm.,  mai>  1,  16;i8. 

Apaches  del  Quartelejo.  A liand  of 
Jicarillas  which  in  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies resided  in  the  valley  of  Reaver  cr., 
Scott  CO.,  Kans.  The  district  was  called 
Quartelejo  by  Juan  Eriharri,  whoon  tak- 
ing possession  in  1706  named  it  the  jirov- 
ince  of  San  Luis,  giving  the  name  Santo 
Domingo  to  the  Indian  rancheria.  See 
Quartelejo.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Apaches  del  Cuartelejo. — Bandelier  in  Arch  Inst 
Papers,  ui,  181,  1890.  Apaches  del  Ruartelejo.- 
Rivera  (1736) , quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  v,  184, 
1890.  Apaches  of  Cuartelejo.— Bancroft,  Ariz.  and 
N.  Mex.,  236,  1889. 

Apaches Mansos( Span. : ‘tame  Apaches’). 
An  Apache  hand  of  Arizona  consisting  of 
100  persons  (Browne,  Apa(‘he  Country, 
291,  1869).  A]i|)arently  so  called  hv  the 
INIexicansiu  contradistinction  to  the  more 
warlike  Apache. 

Apahiachak.  .An  l‘.<skinio  village  in  the 
Kuskokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  91  in 
1890. 

Apahiachamiut.— 11th  Census,  .\laska  164  189S 
(here  referring  to  the  inhabitants). 

Apalachee.  One  of  the  jirincipal  native 
tribes  of  Florida,  formerlv  holding  the 
region  x.  of  the  hay  now'called  by  the 
name,  from  about  the  neighborhood  of 
Pensacola  e.  to  Ocilla  r.  The  chief  towns 
were  about  the  pre.'^ent  Tallahassee  and 
St  Alarks.  They  wt*re  of  INIuskhogean 
stock,  and  linguisticallv  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Clioctaw  than  to  the  Cret'ks. 
The  name  is  of  uncertain  etvmologv,  but 
IS  believed  by  Gat.schet  to' be  from  the 
(^hoctaw  .I'pnfnc/o’,  signifying  ‘(jieojile) 
oil  the  other  side.’  Tlie  .Vpaiachee  were' 
visited  by  tiu'  expeditions  under  Narvaez 
in  1528  and  DeSoto  in  1589,  and  the  lat- 
ter made  their  country  his  winter  head- 
quarters on  account  of  its  almndant  re- 
sources for  subsistence.  The  people  wore 
agricultural,  industrious  and  prosperous, 
and  noted  above  all  the  surrounding 
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tribes  for  their  fighting  qualities,  of  which 
tlie  Spanish  adventurers  had  good  proof. 
Tliey  continued  resistance  to  the  S])anish 
oc^cupancy  until  after  the  year  1000,  but 
were  linally  subdued  and  Christianized, 
their  country  becoming  the  most  import- 
ant center  of  missionary  effort  in  Florida 
next  to  the  St  Augustine  (Timucua)  dis- 
trict. In  lOoo  they  had  S considerable 
towns,  ('aeh  with  a Franciscan  mission, 
besides  smaller  settlements,  and  a total 
population  of  (),000  to  <S,000.  Their  pros- 
perity continued  until  about  the  year 
1700,  when  they  began  to  suffer  from  the 
raids  by  the  wild  Creek  tribes  to  the  n., 
instigated  by  the  Fnglish  government  of 
Carolina,  the  .Apalachee  themselves  being 
strongly  in  the  S])anish  interest.  These 
attacks  culminated  in  the  year  170d,  when 
a powerful  e.xpedition  under  (Jov.  JNIoore 
of  Carolina,  consisting  of  a comj)any  of 
white  troops  with  a thousand  armed  sav- 
age allies  of  varif)us  tribes,  invaded  the 
A pal  achee  country,  destroyed  the  towns 
and  missions,  with  their  fields  and  orange 
groves,  killed  the*  Spanish  garrison  com- 
mander and  more  than  200  Apalachee 
warriors,  and  carried  off  1,400  of  the  tribe 
into  slavery.  Another  expedition  about 
a year  later  ravaged  the  neighboring  ter- 
ritory and  completed  the  destruction. 
The  remnants  of  the  Apalachee  became 
fugitives  among  the  friendly  tribes  or  fh'd 
for  protection  to  the  Fremdi  at  iMobile, 
and  although  an  effort  was  made  by  one 
of  the  Christian  chiefs  in  1718  to  gatlier 
some  of  them  into  new  mission  villages 
(Soledad  and  San  Luis)  near  Pensacola, 
the  result  was  ouly  temporarily  success- 
ful. A part  of  the  deported  Apalachee 
were  colonized  by  the.  Carolina  govern- 
ment on  Savannah  r.,  at  a settlement 
known  as  Palachoo(;la  (Palachi-okla),  or 
Ajialachicola,  but  were  dually  merged 
into  the  Creeks.  Those  who  settled  under 
French  ])rotection  near  Mobile  crossed 
the  Mississippi  into  Louisiana  after  the 
cession  of  Florida  to  England  in  17H8,  and 
continued  to  preserve  their  iianie  and 
identity  as  late,  at  U'ast,  as  1804,  Avben  14 
families  were  still  living  on  Bayou  Ra])ide. 
Among  the  principal  Apalaclu'e  towns  or 
mission  settlements  of  certain  identidca- 
tion  are  A])alacbee  (1528-80  and  lati'r, 
believed  to  have  bc(“n  near  the  pn'sent 
Tallaba.'^see),  Ayavalla,  Ivitacbuco,  San 
Marcos,  San  Juan,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Luis 
(1718),  and  Soledad  (1718).  Consult 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  1728;  Sibley,  Hist. 
SketcJies,  1800;  Slu'a,  Catholic,  Alissions, 
1855;  Gatschet,  Cn'ck  Aligr.  Legend,  i, 
1884.  (.1.  M.) 

Abalache.— roiitancda(rn.  in  Doc.  Tn<5d.,  v, 

537.  Abalachi.— Fontnnedrt  in  Terininx  Coin- 

]mns,  x.x,  19, 1841.  Abolachi.— French,  Hist.  Coll., 
II,  ‘2.5(1,  187.5.  Apahlahche.— Hrinton.  Florida,  9‘2. 
18.59.  Apalaccium.— Morclli,  Fasti  Novi  Orbis,  ‘20, 
1776.  Apalacha.— tiuesadii  (1792)  in  Am.  State 


Pai>.,  Ind.  Ad.,  i,  303,  1832.  Apalache.— lliedma 
(1.544)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  47,  18.57,  Apa- 
lacben. — Cabeza  de  Vaca  (1528),  Smith  trans.,  35, 

1871.  Apalachia. — Lin.schoteii,  Descrijition  de 
I’AmOr.,  6,  1638.  Apalachians.— Harri.s,  \'oy.  and 
'J'rav.,  II,  275,  1706.  Apalachias. — McKenney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  III,  80. 18.54.  Apalachinos.— Jlar- 
cia,  Ensayo,  3‘29,  1723.  Apalachins. — Jederys,  Fr. 

Dorns.  Am.,  j)t.  1,  161.  1761.  Apalachis. — Rafln- 
esiiue,  introd.  to  Marshall,  Ky.,  i, ‘23, 1824.  Apa- 
lachita. — Hervas,  Idea  dell’  Fniverso,  ,xvii,  90, 

1784  (name  of  language).  Apalachites. — Old- 
mixon,  Hrit.  Emi)..  ii,  ‘229,  1708.  Apalans.— Ralin- 
e.sijiie,  introd.  to  .Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  ‘23,  1824  (gen- 
eral term,  used  for  several  unrelated  tribes). 
Apalatchees. — Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C.,  yi,  18,56.  Apa- 
latchia. — Carroll,  Hist.  Coll.  S.  ('.,  ii,  .575,  1.836. 
Apalatchy. — Coxe,  (‘arolana , ‘22.  1741.  Apalatci. — 

De  Bry,  Brev.  Narr.,  ii,  map,  1591.  Apalchen. — 
Mercator,  nni])  ( 1.569),  (plot  ed  in  .MaineHist,  Coll., 

I,  392,  1869.  Apalehen. — Rafine.sqtie  in  introd.  to 
Marshall,  Ky.,  I.  ‘23,  18‘24.  Apallacbian  Indians. — 

Mills,  S.  C.,  222,  18‘26.  Apelasb. — Woodward, 
Reminiscences,  79,  1859.  Apeolatei. — Brinton, 

Florida,  92, 18.59.  Apilacbes. — Woodward,  oj).  cit., 

‘25.  Apilasbs. — Ibid.,  39.  Apolacka. — Holden 
(1707)  in  N.  V.  Col.  Records,  i,  (i64,  1886.  Apo- 
lasbe. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  .585,  1853. 
Appalacbes. — Dumont,  La.,  i,  134,  17,53.  Appala- 
ebians. — Mills,  ,S.  ('.,  107.  18‘26.  Appalacbites. — 
Schoolcraft  in  N.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  79.  1844. 
Appalacbos, — Boudinot.  Star  in  West,  125,  1816. 
Appallatcy. — French,  Hist.  Coll.,  ii, ‘2.56,  1875.  Ap- 
pallatta. — Brinton,  Florida,  92,  1.8.59.  Appela- 
tbas.— Moll,  mai)in  Humphreys,  Hist.  .\cct.,  1730. 
Appellacbee. — Hnnii>hreys,  Hist.  .\cct..  '.t8,  1730. 
Aspbalasbe. — Clarkeand Ca.ssin  li.  R.  Ex. Doc.  117, 

‘20tn  Cong..  100,  1829.  Palacbe. — Cabeza  de  Vaca 
( 1.527),  Smith  trails..  25,  1871.  Palacbees. — Coxe, 
Carolana,  22,  map,  1741 . Palatcy.— French,  Hist. 

Coll.,  II,  ‘2.56,1,87.5.  Palaxy. — Brinton.  Florida.  92, 

18.59.  Peluches. — N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vil,  641, 

1,8,56.  Tlapans. — Kalincsipic,  introd.  to  .Marshall. 

Ky.,  I, ‘23.  18‘24  (given  as  an  “ .Vjiiilahan prov- 
ince). Valacbi. — Fontaiu'da  in  Doc.  Ined.,  v, 

.538,  1866. 

Apalachicola  (|)ossi])ly  ‘poop]i>  on  the 
other  side’).  A Hitt‘hiti  town  formerly 
situiite  on  tlie  w.  bank  of  lower  Cbatta- 
hooehee  r.,  Ala.,  a 8hort  distance  below 
Chiaha,  nearly  opposite  the  jirestmt  Co- 
lumbus, (ia.  Formerly  one  of  the  most 
important  1 litebiti  .settlements,  it  bad  lost 
its  inqiortanee  by  1791).  It  was  a peace 
town  and  received  the  name  7alua-hlal:o, 

‘gri'at  town.’  Barlram  states  that  about 
1750  it  was  moved  u)i  the  river,  and  that 
tlie  jieople si>oki‘ the  llit(‘biti  dialect.  In 
th(>  ablireviated  form  l’alat(‘biikla  the 
name  is  applied  to  (lart  of  Chattalioo- 
ehee  r.  below  the  imu‘tion  with  Flint  r. 
Hodgson  (introd.  to  Hawkins,  Sket(‘h) 
states  that  “ I’alaebookla,”  the  ea|)ilal  of 
the  confederacy,  was  a vitv  ancient  I'chee 
town,  but  this  statimient  may  be  due  to  ■ 

confusion  with  tlu‘  later  A]>ala(‘hicola 
((].  V.)  on  Savannah  r.,  S.  (A  'Phe  name  j 
A])ala<‘bi(‘ola  was  also  frequently  iisi'd  by 
both  Spaniards  and  French  in  tlu'  IStli 
century  to  include  all  the  Lower  Greeks 
then  settled  on  ( 'hattahooebee  r.  (.i.  m.)  • 

Apalacbecolo.  — Barcia  (1718).  Ensayo  Cron.,  336. 

1723.  Apalaobicoloes, — .\rchdaU'  in  Carroll.  Hist.  * 

('oil.  S.  C.,  II.  107.  1707.  Apalacbicoly.  — Ibcrvilh'  ' 

(1701)  in  Margrv.  Dec.,  iv.  .594,  1,880.  Analacbi- 
coulys. — Ibid. ..551.  Apalacboocla. — C.S.  Ind. Treat. 

(1814),  162. 1,837.  Apalacbucla. — Barfram.  Travels, 

3.87,  1791,  Apalatchukla. — ({al.sclK't.  Crock  Migr. 

Leg..  I,  6.8, 1,8,84.  Apalatcby-Cola, — (loxe.  Carolana,  ■ 

‘29, 1741 . Appalacbicolas. — Gallatin,  Arch.  Am,.  96,  • 
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1830.  Conchaques.— Iberville  in  Margry,  Dee., 
IV,  591,  1880.  English  Indians. — Arehdale  in  Car- 
roll,  Hist.  Coll.  S.  C.,  II,  107,  1707.  Italua  ‘lake.— 
Catscliet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  145,  1881  (‘great 
town’:  popular  Creek  name).  Pahlachocolo. — 
Sehoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578,  1854.  Pah-lo- 
cho-ko-los.— Drake,  Dk.  Inds.,  iv,  94,  1848.  Pala- 
chicolas,— Jellery.s,  Freneli  Dom.,  map,  134,  1761. 
Palachonalas.— Stevens,  Hist.  Ga.,  117, 1847.  Pala- 
choocla.— Hodgson  in  Hawkins,  Sketch  (1799), 
17,  1848.  Pa-la-chooo-le. — Hawkins,  ibid.,  65. 
Palachuckolas.— McCall,  Hi.st.  Georgia,  i,  363, 1811. 
Pa^chuola.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  262,  1855.  Parachuotaus. — Boudinot, 
Star  in  West,  128,  1816.  Paracpoocla. — Hodgson 
in  Hawkins,  Sketch,  17,  1848.  Polachucolas. — 
Drake,  Bk.  of  Inds.,  ‘29,  1848.  Poollaohuchlaw. — 
Moll,  map  in  Humphrevs,  Hist.  Acet.,  1730. 
Tallawa  Thlucco.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (18‘27),  420, 
1837.  Tal-lo-wau  thlucco.  — Ha wkin.s, Sketch  (1799), 
65,  1848.  Talua  ‘lako, — Gatsehet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  145,  1884.  Tolowarch.  — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276, 
‘24th  Cong.  308,  1836.  Tolowar  thlocco. — School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578,  18.54. 

Apalachicola.  A town  on  Savannah  r., 
in  what  is  now  Hampton  i‘o.,  S.  C.,  where 
was  settled  a remnant  of  the  Apalachee 
from  the  towns  about  Apalachee  bav, 
which  were  t‘arried  thither  as  captives 
when  the  tribe  was  destroyed  by  Ctov. 
Moore  in  ITOll  (..v.  s.  g.)  ' 

Apalou.  An  unidentified  villafre  near 
the  mouth  of  St  Johns  r.,  P"la.,  in  1564.— 
Laudonniere  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
n.  s.,  315,  1869. 

Appalou.— Do  Bry,  Brev.  Nar.,  map,  1591. 

Apangasi.  A former  Miwok  village  on 
Tuolumne  r.,  Tuolumne  co..  Cal. 
Apangape.— McKee  et  al.  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
4,  3‘2d  Cong.,  spec.  scs.s.,  74,  18.53  (misprint). 
Apangasi.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
81,  18.56.  Apangasse,— Barbour  et  al.  (1851)  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  4.  3‘2d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  70,  1853 
A-pang-assi.— .lohnston  (1851)  in  Hen.  Ex.  Doc. 
61,  3‘2d  Cong.,  1st  .sess.,  2‘2,  1852.  Apoung-o-sse. — 
Ht'p., ‘222,  1851 . Ap-yang-ape, — Barbour 
(18o‘2)  in  Sen.  E.x.  Doc.  4.  3‘2d  Cong.,  spec.  sess.. 
252,  18.53  (misprint). 

Apannotv.  See  Epanoir. 

Apap  ( A 'pap) . A social  division  of  the 
Pima,  belonging  to  the  Stoamohimal, 
or  White  Ants,  phratral  group. — Russell, 
Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  313,  1903. 

Apaqssos  (‘deer’).  A subjihratry  or 
gens  of  the  Menominee. — Iloffman  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  Iv,  pt.  1,  42,  1896. 

Apatai  (‘a  covering,’  from  apafayas, 
‘1  cover’).  A former  subordinate  village 
of  the  Lower  Creek  town  Kasihta,  on  a 
creek  20  m.  e.  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  (Ja., 
probably  on  the  site  o(  the  pre.seut  town 
of  Ciiatoie,  on  a creek  of  the  same  name 
in  Muscogee  co.,  (la. 

Au-put-tau-e.— Hawkins,  Sketch  (1799),  .59,  1848. 

Apatsiltlizhihi  ( ‘ black  [IfizhI]  Apache’ ). 
A division  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  tvho 
claim  the  district  of  Mora,  N.  Mex.,  as 
their  former  home.  (.i.  m.) 
Apa'tsil-tll-zhi'hi.— Mooney,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E. 
1897.  ‘ ’’ 

Apeche.  A Luiseno  village  w.  of  San 
Luis  Rev  mi.ssion,  San  Diego  co.,  Cal. — 
Jackson  and  Kinnev,  Rep.  Miss.  Inds., 
29,  1883. 

Apena.  A pueblo  of  New  Mexico  in 
1598;  doubtless  situated  in  the  Salinas, 


in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  and  occnjiied  liy 
the  Tigua  or  the  Piros. — Onate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  114,  1871. 

Aperger.  The  Yurok  name  of  a Karok 
village  on  theiv.  bank  of  Klamath  r.,  sev- 
eral miles  below  Orleans  Bar,  said  to  con- 
sist of  10  houses  in  1852.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 

Sogorem.— Kroeber,  inf’n,  1903  (said  to  lie  the 
Karok  name). 

Apewantanka  {ape  ‘leaf,’  ‘tin,’  apehhi. 
‘mane,’  tangka  ‘large’:  ‘large  manes 

[of  horses]’).  A division  of  the  Brul5 
Sioux. 

Apewan  tanka.— Dorsey  in  15(h  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 
1897.  Apewa"-tanka. — Ibid. 

Apichi.  A “family”  or  division  of  the 
Cuyuhasomi  phratry  of  the  Timucua. — 
Pareja  (ea.  1612)  quoted  by  Gatsehet  in 
Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Proc.,  xvir,  492,  1878. 

Apikaiyiks  (‘skunks’).  A division  of 
the  Kainah  and  of  the  Piegan. 

Ah-pe-ki',— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  171, 1877  ( Kainah). 
Ah-pe-ki'-e,— Ibid.  (I’iegan).  Ap'-i-kai-yiks.— 
Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tale.s,  209,  1892  (Kai- 
nah and  Piegan).  A-pi-kai'-yiks. — Hayden,  Eth- 
nog.  and  Pliilol.  Mo.  Val.,  264,  1862  (Piegan). 

Apil.  A Costanoan  village,  containing 
neophytes  in  1819  according  to  Friar 
Olbez;  situated  near  the  mission  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Foamier.  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Apish,  Apisha.  See  PinJiaug. 

Apishamore.  A saddle  blanket,  made 
of  buffalo-calf  skins,  used  on  the  great 
prairies  (Bartlett,  Diet.  Ameri(‘anisms, 
l5,  1877).  An  imjiossible  derivation  of 
this  word  from  the  F'rench  empf’chetneut 
has  been  suggested.  Meaning  and  form 
make  it  evident  that  the  term  is  a cor- 
rujition  of  apwhinion,  which  in  the  Chip- 
pewa and  closely  related  dialects  of 
Algonquian  signifies  ‘anything  to  lie 
down  upon.’  (a.  k.  c. ) 

Apishaug.  See  Piahong. 

Apistonga.  An  unidentified  tribe  ap- 
parently in  xN.  Ala.;  marked  on  Mar- 
(luette’s  map  of  1673  (Shea,  Disco v.,  268, 
1852). 

Aplache.  Given  as  the  name  of  a band 
and  its  village  on  upper  Tuolumme  r., 
ruolumne  co. , Cal.,  in  1850.  A (‘cording 
to  Adam  Johnson  (Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  407,  1854)  the  people  could 
not  speak  the  Miwok  language;  neverthe- 
less, judging  by  their  lo(‘ation  and  the 
bands  with  whi(‘h  thev  are  mentioned,  it 
is  jirobable  that  they  belonged  to  the 
Moiiuelumnan  familv.' 

Ap-Ia-che.— Barbour  (18.52)  in  .Sen.  Ex.  Do<‘  4 :4‘2d 
Cong.,  •spec.se.'^.s.,  2.52,  1A53. 

Apohola  (‘buzzard’).  A Timucua 
phratry  which  in(‘Iuded  the  Nuculaha, 
Nuculahaipis,  Nu(‘ulahanu)ui,  Chorofa, 

I sinaca,  Ayahanisino,  Najioya,  Amaca- 
huri,  Hauenayo,  and  .\musaya  clans. 
They  were  prohibited  from  marrving 
among  themselves.— Pareja  (m.  1612) 
(luoted  by  Gat-'ichet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc.,  XVII,  492,  1878. 
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fn.  A.  E. 


Apoholythas.  A Creek  town  in  Indian 
Ter.,  10  ni.  from  the  x.  fork  of  Canadian 
r.— Raines  (1S;1S)  in  II.  R.  Doc.  219, 
27th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  110,  1843. 

Apokak.  A Knskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage near  the  mouth  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska;  poj).  94  in  1880,  210  in  1890. 
Ahpokagamiut.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  1()4,  1893. 
Apokachamute.— Hallock  in  Nat.  Guog.  Mag.,  88, 
1898.  Apokagmute,— I'otrolt,  lOtli  Census,  .Alaska, 
153,  1884. 

Aponitre.  A j)ueblo  of  the  j)rovince  of 
Atripuv  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Rio 
Crande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598.— OHate  ( 1598) 
in  Doc.  ined.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 

Apontigoumy.  An  Ottawa  village,  at- 
tacked hy  the  Seneca  in  1070. — Coiircelles 
(1070)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  788, 
1855. 

Apoon.  A Chnagmiut  villiige  on  Apoon 
pass,  the  n.  month  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska. 
Aphoon. — Fust-route  map,  1903. 

Aposon.  See  O/xminn. 

Apoya.  The  extinct  Sky  clan  of  the 
Znfii. 

Apoya-kwe.— Cusliing  in  13th  Hep.  B.  A.  K.,  308, 
1890  (i'(w;=‘peoi)le’  ). 

Apozolco.  A former  ])iieblo  of  the  Col- 
otlan  division  of  the  Cora  and  the  seat  of 
a mission,  situated  on  the  Rio  Colothin, 
a tributary  of  the  Rio  Crande  de  Santiago, 
Jalisco,  Mexico. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog., 
280,  1864. 

Appeelatat.  A Montagnais  village  on 
the  s.  coast  of  Labrador. — Stearns,  Labra- 
dor, 271,  1884. 

Appoans.  See  Pone. 

Appocant.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Chickahominy  r..  New  Kent  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  map,  rejir.  1819. 

Appomattoc.  A tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  formerly  living  on  lower  Ap- 
pomattox r.,  Va.  Idiey  had  60  warriors 
in  1608,  and  were  of  .some  importance  as 
late  as  1671,  but  were  extinct  by  1722. 
Their  principal  village,  which  bore  the 
same  name  and  was  on  the  site  of  Ber- 
muda Hundred,  Prince  George  co.,  was 
burned  by  the  lOnglish  in  1611.  Ajijio- 
matox  was  also  one  of  the  terms  ap])lied 
to  tlu'  Mahdiotic,  a later  combination  of 
remnants  of  the  sanu'  confederacy. 

(.1.  M.) 

Apamatica. — I’orcy  !i  I’urclms,  Filgrimc.s.  iv,  1,(>88, 
Apamaticks. — Lawson  (1701),  Hist,  ('arolina, 
1()3,  18()0.  Apamatuck. — Smith  (piotc'd  l>y  Drake, 
}{k.  I iKls.,hk.  4, 10, 1848.  Apamatuk. — Smiih  (l(i29), 
Virfrinia,  n,  12,  ropr.  1819.  Apomatock, — Batts 
(1()71)  ill  N.  Y.  Doc.  ('ol.  Hist.,  iii.  193,  18.53.  Ap- 
pamatox. — Beverly,  Virginia,  199,  1722.  Appamat- 
tocs.— .lelTersou,  Note.s,  179, 1801.  Appamattucks. — 
Straehey  (1(112  ?),  Virginia,  vi,  35,  1849.  Appa- 
matucks'.— Smith  (1(1291, Virginia,  i,  11(1,  repr.  1819. 
Appomatocks. — Maeauley,  N.  V.,  ii,  16(>,  1829. 
Appomattake. — Doe.  of  1(113  in  N.  C.  (’ol.  Hee.,  i. 
17,  188(1.  Appomatuck. — Doe.  of  1728,  ihid.,  ii.  784, 
188(1.  Appomotacks.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  We.st, 
125,  181(1. 

Apukasasocha  ( ((/mA'((  = ‘setth'inent’ ).  .\ 
former  Seminole  town  of  which  Enehe- 
mathlochee  was  chief  in  1823,  situated  20 


m.  w.  of  the  head  of  St  Johns  r.,  centnu* 
Fla. — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74,  19th  tlong., -27, 
182(). 

Apuki  {A'i>akl).  A .social  divison  of 
the  Fima,  helonging  to  the  Sjoamohimal, 
or  White  Ants,phratral  groujt. — Russell, 
Pima  IMS.,  B.  A.  E.,  313,  1903. 

Aputitek.  A ruined  Eskimo  village  in 
E.  Greenland,  lat.  67°  47'. — Meddelelser 
om  Gri'inland,  xxvii,  map,  lt)02. 

Aputosikainah  (‘northern  Bloods’).  A 
band  of  the  Kainah  division  of  the  Sik- 
sika. 

Ap-ut'-o-si-kai-nah.— (irimuOl,  Blaekfoot  Lodge 
Tale.s,  209,  1892. 

Apyu.  Tlie  Yurok  name  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  important  Karok  village 
of  Katimin,  on  Klamath  r..  Cal.,  a mile 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon.  (.\.  l.  k.  ) 

Acjbirsiarbing  (‘a  lookout  for  whales  ’ ). 
A winter  settlement  of  Nugumiut  at  C. 
True,  Baflin  laud. — Boas  in  6th  Re]>. 
B.  A.  E.,  422,  1888. 

Aquacalecuen.  .V  Timuipianan  village 
near  Suwannee  r.,  x.  w.  Fla.,  visited  by 
De  Soto  in  1539. — Biedma  (1544)  in 
French,  Hi.st.  (loll.  La.,  ii,  98,  1850. 
Caliquen. — Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1.557)  iu  French,  op. 
cit.,  131. 

Aquackanonk  (from  ac/i-(juoa-k-J:an- 
nonk,  ‘a  place  in  a rapid  stn^am  where 
fishing  is  (lone  with  a bush-net.’ — Xcl.-son). 
A division  of  the  Unami  Delawares 
which  occupied  lands  on  Pa.s«aic  r.,  N.  J., 
and  a considerable  territory  in  the  in- 
terior, including  the  tract  known  as  Dun- 
dee, in  Passaic,  just  below  the  Dundee 
dam,  in  1678.  In  1679  the  name  was  used 
to  describe  a tract  iu  Saddle  River  town- 
ship, Bergen  co.,  as  well  as  to  designate 
“the  old  territory,  which  included  all  of 
Paterson  s.  of  the  Passaic  r.,  and  the  city 
of  Paterson.’’  The  Acpiackanonk  sol(l 
lands  in  1676  and  1679.  See  Nelson  and 
Ruttenber,  below. 

Achquegenonck. — Doc.  of  1714  quoted  by  Nelson. 
Inds.  N'.  J.,  122.  1891.  Achquickenoungh.  — Doc.  of 
l()9(i,  ibid.  Achquickenunck. — Doc.  of  1()98,  ibid. 
Achquickenunk, — Doc.  of  169(i.  ibid.  Achquika- 
nuneque. — Doc.  of  1()98.  ibid.  Ackquekenon,— Doc. 
of  1679,  ibid.  Acquackanonk. — Kuttciibcr.  Tribes 
Hudson  H..  91,  1,872.  Acquicanunck,  — 1)0(‘.  of 
1()92  (]Uoted  liy  Nel.son.  oi>.  cit.  Acquiggenonck. — 
Doc.  of  1693,  ibid.  Acquikanong. — Doc.  of  1706. 
ibid.  Amakaraongky. — De  Laet  (cn.  1633)  in  N.  V. 
Hist.  Soc.  (toll.,  2d  s..  1,  315, 1.841  (same?).  Aquach- 
onongue. — Doc.  of  1696  quoted  by  Nelson,  o)>.  cit. 
Aquackanonks. — De  Laet.  oj).  cit.  Aquaninoncke. — 
Doc.  of  Ki83  quoted  by  Nelson,  o]).  cit.  Aquaqua- 
nuncke. — Doc.  of  1684,  ibid.  Aqueckenonge. — Doc. 
of  1696,  ibid.  Aqueckkonunque, — Doc.  of  1698,  ibid. 
Aquegnonke.  — Doc.  of  1679,  ibid.  Aqueyquinunke  — 
Doc.  of  1682,  ibid.  Aquickanucke. — Doc.  of  1678, 
ibid.  Aquickanunke. — Doc.  of  16.85,  ibid.  Aquoe- 
chononque. — Doc.  of  1698,  ibid.  Hackquickanon. — 
Doc.  of  1694,  ibid.  Hacquickenunk. — Doc.  of  1696, 
ibid.  Haghquagenonck, — Doc.  of  1736,  ibid. 

Haquequenunck. — De  Laet.  op.  cit.  Haquicquee- 
nock.  — Doc.  of  1678,  ibid.  Hockquackanonk.  — Doe. 
of  1707.  ibid.  Hockquackonong.  — Ibid.  Hock- 
quecanung.— Doc.  of  16.83,  ibid.  Hockquekanung.— 
Doc.  of  1680,  ibid.  Hockquickanon,  — Doc.  of 
1693,  ibid. 

Aquadocta.  The  dwelling  ] dace  of  “:i 
tribe  of  Indians’’  in  1690,  living  wc'stwanl 
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from  Casco  and  Saco,  Me.,  and  seemingly 
allied  with  the  Abnaki. — Niles  (m.  1761) 
in  MasvS.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,8d  s.,  vi,  217, 18:17. 

Aquascogoc.  An  Algon([uian  village  on 
the  coast  of  Hyde  co.,  N.  C.,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  visit  of  the  English.  It  yas 
burned  by  them  in  1585. 

Agnascoga, — Martin,  N.  C.,  I,  30,  1829.  Aguasco- 
saok.— Bozman,  }t[arylanil,  i,  (iO,  1837.  Aquasco- 
goc.—Lane  (158C))  in  Sinitli  (1029),  Virginia,  I,  86, 
repr.  1819.  Aquasoogoke. — Straeliey  (ra.  10i2), 
Virginia,  145, 1849.  Aquoscojos. — Schoolcraft,  liuL 
Tribes,  vi,  93,  1857.  Aqusoogock. — Dutch  map 
(1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  1856. 

Aquebogue  (the  word  suggests  the  Chip- 
pewa a kiipujiuj,  a locative  term  referring 
to  the  place  where  land  and  water  meet; 
it  has  the  meaning  ‘shore,’  but  the  spe- 
cific iLseis  for  ‘ the  edge  of  the  water,’  the 
point  of  view  lieing  from  the  land;  likii 
refers  to  the  ‘end,’  ‘edge,’  pi  to  ‘wa- 
ter.’— Win.  Jones).  A village,  probably 
of  the  Curchaug,  about  the  year  1650,  on 
a creek  entering  tlie  x.  side  of  Great 
I’econic  bay.  Long  Island  (Ruttenber; 
Thompson).  In  1005  R.  N.  Penny  (in 
Rec.  of  Past,  iv,  22:i,  1905)  discovered  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  village  “of  12-wig- 
wam size”  in  a thick  wood  near  Acpie- 
bogue,  inland  from  Peconic  bay,  w.  of  the 
w.  branch  of  Steeple  Church  cr.  and  be- 
tween that  stream  and  a large  tributary 
of  Peconic  r.  These  may  be  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Aipiebogue. 

Accopogue. — Knttcnlier,  Tribes  Hudson  K.,  365, 
1872.  Aquebogue. — Thoinp.son,  Long  Id.,  181, 1839. 

Aquetnet  (r/qactu-c/,  ‘at  an  island.’ — 
Trumbull).  A village  in  1655  at  Skau- 
ton  neck.  Sandwich  tp.,  Barnstable  co.. 
Mass.,  under  chief  Ackanootus,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Nauset.  The  word 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  Aquidneck 
((2uidnick),  R I.,  which  Trumbull  thinks 
means  ‘ jilace  at  the  end  of  the  hill,’  com- 
])ounde(l  from  itl:i/ne-aile)ie-intke;  or  po.s- 
sibly  ‘ place  beyond  the  hill,’ 
auke.  Mentioned  by  a writer  of  1815  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  iv,  29.‘1, 
1816.  (.1.  M.) 

Aqui.  .\  former  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  s.  w.  ,\riz. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  (pioted  bv  Bancroft,  .-\riz.  and  N. 
Mex.,  :166,  1889." 

Aquicabo.  A pueblo  of  the  provinci'  of 
Atripuy  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598. — Onate  (1598) 
in  Doc.  Im'd.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 

Aquicato. — Onate  misiiuoted  by  Bancroft,  .\riz. 
and  N.  Mex.,  13.5,  1889. 

Aquile.  A village  in  n.  w.  Fla.  on  the 
border  of  the  ,-\paIachee  territory,  visited 
by  De  Soto  in  15:19. —Biedma  (1544)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  98,  18,50. 

Aquimundurech.  A former  IMaricojia 
rancheria  on  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  w.  Ariz. — 
Sedelmair  (1744)  (pioted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  :166,  1889. 

Aquimuri  ( probalily  from  Vunnakimiir/, 
‘river’).  A rancheria  of  one  of  the 


Piman  tribes,  probablj^  Papago,  visited 
by  Father  Kino  about  1700;  situated  in 
Sonora,  on  the  lu^adwaters  of  the  Rio 
Altar,  just  s.  of  the  Ariztma  boundary. 
It  was  later  a visita  of  the  mi.ssion  of 
Guevavi.  Consult  Rudo  Knsayo  (176:i), 
1-50,  186:1;  Kino,  map  (1701)  in  Bancroft, 
Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  :160,  1889. 

Akimuri. — Kino,  miip  (1701)  in  Stiicklein,  None 
Welt-Bott,  74, 1726.  Aquimuricuca. — Ciincio  (1768) 
in  Doe.  Hist.  Mex.,  4lh  s.,  ll,  270,  18.56.  S.  Ber- 
nardo Aquimuri. — Kino  (inote<l  by  Biineroft,  No. 
Me.x.  Stute.s,  l,  501,  1884. 

Aquinsa.  ^Mentioned  by  Ohate  in  1598 
as  one  of  6 villages  occu])ied  by  the 
Zuni  in  New  Mexico.  In  the  ojiinion  of 
Bandelier  (.\rch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  3:18, 
1892)  it  is  identical  with  Pinawan,  a 
now  ruined  pueblo  U m.  s.  w.  of  Zufii 
])ueblo.  Cushing  (in  Millstone,  i.v,  bo, 
1884)  ri'garded  Ketchina,  15  m.  s.  w.  of 
Zuni,  as  the  jirobable  A(piin.«a  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  in  1888  (Internat.  Cong. 
Amer.,  vii,  156,  1890)  the  ,«ame  authority 
gave  Kwakina  in  connection  with  Pina- 
wan as  the  pueblo  to  whitrh  Onate  referred. 

Aquitun  {Aknclthnj,  ‘creek  mouth’ — 
Rus.sell).  A former  Pima  rancheria  5 
m.  w.  of  Picacho,  on  the  border  of  the 
sink  of  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  s.  Ariz.,  visited 
by  Father  Garciis  in  1775.  It  was  aban- 
doned about  tbe  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.  A few  Mexican  families  have 
occujiied  its  vicinity  for  many  years. 
The  iiresent  Pima  claim  that  it  was  a vil- 
lage of  their  forefathers.  See  Akuchiiiji. 
Akutciny. — Rus-sell,  Pima  M8.,  B,  -V.  K.,  16.  1902 
( Pima  name:  tc=ch).  Aquitun. — .Vrricivita,  Cr(')ii. 
SeriU.,  II,  416, 1792.  Bajio  de  Aquituno.— .Liiza  aiid 
Font  (1780)  <iuoted  by  Bancroft,  ,Vriz.  and  N. 
.Me.x..  392.  18,sy.  Equituni. — tiaree.<«  (1776),  Diarv, 
65,  1900. 

Aquixo.  A town  visited  by  De  Soto’s 
army  in  1541,  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of 
the  Mi.^sissippi,  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  St  Francis  r..  Ark.,  and  perhaps  be- 
longing to  the  tiiiajiaw.  (Genii,  of  Elvas, 

I. 557,  (pioted  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 

II,  169,  18.50.) 

Aquouena.  An  unideiitilit^d  town  w.  of 
upper  St  Johns  r.,  Fla.,  in  1565. — De  Bry, 
Brev.  Nar.,  n,  map,  1.591. 

Aracuchi.  An  unidentified  village  ap- 
parently in  N.  w.  S.  C.,  visited  by  Juan 
Pardo  in  1565. — Vandera  ( L567 ) in  Sniitli, 
Colec.  Docs.  Fla.,  i,  17,  1857. 

Arauchi.— Vandera,  op.  cit. 

Aragaritka.  The  name  given  by  the 
Iro(|uoistothe tribes, iuchiding the  Huron 
and  Tionontati,  whicli  they  drove  out 
from  the  jieninsula  between  L.  Huron 
and  L.  Erie  and  from  lower  .Micbigan. — 
Iroquois  deed  (1701)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IV,  908,  18.54. 

Arahasomi  ( ‘beargens,'  fronium  ‘black 
bear,’  ImxoDii  ‘family’).  .\  Timuciiaelan 
of  tbe  Clnilulicbi  )>bratry. — I’areja  {ni. 
1612)  (pioted  by  Gatsebet  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  XVII,  492,  1878. 
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Aramay.  A former  village,  ])resimui- 
bly  Costaiioan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Aranama.  A small  agricultural  tribe 
formerly  living  on  and  near  the  s.  coast 
of  Texas;  later  they  were  settled  for  a 
tiuie  at  the  mission  of  Espiritu  Santo  de 
Zuniga,  opi)osite  the  present  Goliad, 
where  some  Karankawa  Indians  wen* 
also  neophytes.  It  is  rei)orted  that  they 
had  ])r(‘viously  suffered  from  an  attack 
by  the  Karankawa.  Morse  located  them 
in  1822  on  San  .Antonio  r.  and  estimate(l 
them  at  125  souls.  In  18.84  Kscudero 
(Not.  Estad.  de  CJhihuahua,  281)  spoke 
of  them  as  follows:  “T1  le  same  coast 
and  its  islands  are  inhabited  by  the 
Curancahuases  and  .Taranames  Indians, 
fugitives  from  the  missions.  The  larger 
portion  have  lahily  settled  in  the  new 
mission  of  Nuestra  Senora  del  Refugio, 
and  to-day  very  few  rebellious  families  re- 
main, so  that  the  injuries  caused  by  these 
cowardly  hut  cruel  Indians  have  ceasi'd.” 
As  a tribe  the  Aranama  were  extinct  h\^ 
1848.  (a.  c.  F. ) 

Anames.— Rivera,  Diario  y Derrot.,  leg.  2,002, 1736. 
Aranamas. — Thrall,  Ili.st.  Te.xas,  440,  1879.  Ara- 
names. — Rivera,  op.  cit.  Arrenamuses. — Vlorse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  374,  1822.  Aurananeans. — Hou- 
(liiiot.  Star  in  the  West,  125,  1816.  Hazanames. — 
Robin,  Voy.  il  la  Loui.siane,  m,  14,  1807.  Jara- 
names.— E.sendero,  Not.  Estacl.  de  Chihnahna,  231, 
1834.  Juranames. — Morti  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Me.x.  State.';,  i,  031,  1886.  Xaramenes. — Bollaert 
in  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.  Jour.,  ii,  205.  280,  18,50. 
Xaranames. — Texa.H  State  .Archives,  MS.  no.  83, 
1791  92. 

Aranca.  The  name  of  two  Pima  vil- 
lages in  s.  Ariz.,  one  with  208  inhabi- 
tants in  1858,  the  other  with  991. — Bailey 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  208,  1858. 

Aranimokw.  The  Ytirok  name  of  a 
Karok  village  near  Red  Cap  cr.,  an 
affluent  of  Klamath  r..  Cal.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Arapaho.  An  important  Plains  tribe  of 
the  great  Algomptian  family,  closely  as.'^o- 
ciated  with  the  CHieyenne  for  at  least  a 
century  ])ast.  They  call  themselves  ///»- 
uaina,  about  ecpiivtilent  to  ‘our  pt'ople.’ 
The  name  by  which  they  are  commonly 
known  is  of  uncertain  derivtilion,  hut  it 
may  jxKSsihly  he,  as  Dunbar  suggests, 
from  flu'  Pawnee  tirajiihn  or  larajiilnt, 
‘trader.’  By  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne 
they  are  called  “Blue-sky  men’’  or 
“Cloud  men,’’  the  reason  for  which  is 
unknown. 

.According  to  tin*  tradition  of  the  .Vrap- 
alio  they  were  once  a sedentary,  agricul- 
tural people,  living  far  to  the  n.  e.  of  their 
more  recent  habitat,  apparently  about 
the  Red  r.  valh'y  of  N.  iUinn.  From 
this  point  they  moved  s.  w.  across  the 
i\lissoui-i,  apparc'iitly  about  the  saiiu* 
tiiiK'  that  the  Clu'yenne  (().  v. ) moved 
out  from  Minne.sot'a,  although  the  date 
of  the  formation  of  the  j)ermanent  alli- 
ance lu'tween  the  two  tribes  is  uncertain. 


The  .Atsina  (q.  v.),  afterward  associated 
with  the  Siksika,  appear  to  have  sej)a- 
rated  from  the  parent  tribe  and  moved 
off  toward  the  x.  after  their  emergence 
into  the  i)lains.  The  division  into  North- 
ern and  Southern  Arapaho  is  largely 
geographic,  originating  within  the  last 
century,  and  made  ]»ermanent  by  the 
])lacing  of  the  two  hands  on  different  res- 
ervations. The  Northern  Arapaho,  in 
Wyoming,  are  coirsidered  the  nucleus  or 
mother  tribe  and  retain  the  sacred  tribal 
articles,  viz,  a tubular  ]>i]>e,  one  ear  of 
corn,  and  a turtle  ligurine,  all  of  stone. 

Since  they  crossecl  the  .Missom  i the  drift 
of  the  .‘\ra])aho,  as  of  the  Cheyenne  and 
Sioux,  has  been  w.  and  ,s.,  the  Northern 
.\ra})aho  making  lodges  on  tlu'  (*dge  of 
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the  imtuntains  about  the  head  of  the 
North  Platte,  while  the  Southeni  .\rai> 
aho  ('ontiuued  down  toward  the  .\rkan- 
sas.  .\hout  the  year  1840  they  made 
peace  with  the  Sioux,  Kiowa,  and  Co- 
manche, hut  were  always  at  war  with  the 
Shoshoni,  Ute,  and  Pawnee  until  they 
w(‘re  conlined  u])ou  reservations,  white 
generally  maintaining  a friendly  attitude 
toward  the  whites.  By  the  treaty  of 
Medicine  Bodge  in  1867  the  Soutiiern 
.Arapaho,  together  with  the  Southern 
Cheyemu',  were  ]>laced  u])on  a reserva- 
tion in  Oklahoma,  which  was  thrown 
open  to  white  settlement  in  1.892,  the 
Indians  at  the  same  tinu'  receiving  allot- 
ments in  severalty,  with  tlu'  rights  of 
.\merican  citizenship.  The  Northern 
.\rapaho  were  a.ssigned  to  their  present 
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reservation  on  Wind  r.  in  Wyoming  in 
1876,  after  having  made  peace  with  tlieir 
hereditary  enemies,  the  Shoshoni,  living 
upon  the  same  reservation.  The  Atsina 
division,  usually  regarded  as  a distinct 
tribe,  is  associated  with  the  Assiniboin  on 
Ft  Belknap  res.  in  Montana.  They 
numbered,  respectively,  889,  859,  and  535 
in  1904,  a total  (d  2,283,  as  against  a total 
<)f  2,638  ten  years  earlier. 

As  a people  the  Arapaho  are  brave,  hut 
kindly  and  accommodating,  and  much 
given  to  ceremonial  observances.  The 
annual  sun  dance  is  their  greatest  tribal 
ceremony,  and  they  were  active  propa- 
gators of  the  ghost-dance  religion  ((j.  v. ) 
a few  years  ago.  In  arts  and  home  life, 
until  within  a few  years  pa.st,  they  were 
a typical  Plains  tribe.  They  bury  their 
dead  in  the  ground,  unlike  the  Cheyenne 
and  Sioux,  who  deposit  them  upon  scaf- 
folds or  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
boxes.  They  have  the  military  organiza- 
tion common  to  most  of  the  Plains  tribes 
(see  Miiitarij  nocletlex),  and  have  no  trace 
of  the  clan  system. 

They  re(;ognize  among  themselves  live 
main  divisions,  each  speaking  a different 
dialect  and  apparently  rei)resenting  as 
many  originally  distinct  hut  cognate 
tribes,  viz; 

( 1 ) NakasinC'na, Baachinena,or North- 
ern Arapaho.  Nakasinena,  ‘sagebrush 
men,’  is  the  name  used  by  themselves. 
Baachinena,  ‘red  willow  men  (?),’  is 
the  name  by  which  they  were  com- 
monly known  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe. 
The  Kiowa  distinguished  thetn  as  Til- 
gyiiko,  ‘sagebrush  peoi>le,’  a translation 
of  their  proper  name.  They  keep  the 
sacred  tribal  articles,  and  are  considered 
the  nucleus  or  mother  tribe  of  the  Arap- 
aho, being  indicated  in  the  sign  language 
((p  V.)  by  the  sign  for  “mother  ])eoi)le.’’ 

(2)  Nawunfna,  ‘southern  men,’  or 
Soutliern  Arapaho,  called  Nawathfn<?ha, 
‘southerners,’  by  the  Northern  Arapaho. 
The  Kiowa  know  them  as  Ahayiidal,  the 
(l)lural)  name  given  to  the  wild  ])lum. 
The  sign  for  them  is  made  by  rubbing  the 
index  finger  against  the  side  of  the  nose. 

(3)  Aa'ninena,  Hitiinf^na,  Atsina,  or 
Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prairie.  The  first 
name,  .«aid  to  mean  ‘white  clay  j)eople,’ 
is  that  by  which  they  ('all  themselves. 
intuu(?na,  or  Ilitun^nina,  ‘ begging  men,’ 
‘beggars,’  or  more  exactly  ‘spongers,’  is 
the  name  by  which  they  are  called  by  the 
other  Arapaho.  The  same  idea  is  in- 
tended to  he  conveyed  by  the  tribal  sign, 
which  has  commonly  been  interpreted  as 
‘ big  bellies,’  whence  the  name  (Jros  Ven- 
tres applied  to  them  by  the  French  Cana- 
dians. In  this  way  they  have  ht'en  by 
some  writers  confused  with  the  llidatsa, 
the  Gros  Ventres  of  the  Missouri.  See 
Atsina. 


(4)  Biisawunena,  ‘ wood-lodge  people,’ 
or,  possibly,  ‘ big  lodge  people.’  The.se, 
according  to  tradition,  were  formerly  a 
distinct  tribe  and  at  war  with  the  Araj)- 
aho,  hut  have  been  incorporated  for  at 
least  150  years.  Their  dialect  is  said  to 
have  differed  considerably  from  the  other 
Arapaho  dialects.  There  are  still  about 
50  of  this  lineage  among  the  Northern 
Arapaho,  and  perhai)s  a few  with  the 
other  two  main  divisions. 

(5)  lliinahawunena  (‘njck  men’ — 
Kroeber)  or  Aanu'nhawit.  These,  like 
the  Biisawnnena,  liv(‘d  with  the  Northern 
Arapaho,  hut  are  now  practically  extinct. 

The  two  main  divisions.  Northern  and 
Southern,  are  subdivided  into  several 
lo(;al  hands,  as  follows:  (a)  Forks  of 
the  River  iSIen,  (h)  Bad  Pi})es,  and  (c) 
Greasy  Faces,  among  the  Northern  Arap- 
aho; (d)  WYujuithi,  had  faces,  (e)  Aipi- 
thimVna,  plea.sant  men,  (f)  (Jawunfna, 
Blackfeet,  said  to  he  of  Siksika  admix- 
ture; (g)  Ilaqihana,  wolves,  (h)  Sasa- 
hiiithi,  looking  up,  or  looking  around, 
i.  e.,  watchers. 

ConsultMooney,  Ghost  Dance  Religion, 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  F.,  ii,  1896;  (’lark,  Ind. 
Sign  Language,  1885;  Hayden,  Fthnog. 
and  Philol.  i\Io.  Val.,  1862;  Kroeber,  The 
Ara])aho,  Bull.  Am.  iMus.  Nat.  Hist., 
xviii,  I960;  Dorsey  and  Kroeber,  Tradi- 
tions of  theAraj)aho,  Field  Columh.  i\Ius. 
Pubs.,  Anthrop.  ser.,  v,  1903;  Dorsey, 
Arapaho  Sun  Dance,  ibid.,  iv,  1!H)3. 

(.1.  M.) 

Aarapahoes. — Wacknujrc.iiuoting;  Whitfield  (1855) 
in  .Jour.  Ethnol.  .Soc.  Loiul..  i.  315, 18(i9.  Ahya'to. — 
Mooney  in  l Uli  Rep.  H.  A.  E.,  9.53.  189(5  (Kiowa 
name).  Anapaho. — tiarrard.  Walitoyah.  119,  1850 
(given  asCiieyenne  form).  A'nipahu.— Gat.'iehet, 
Kaw  vocal)..  H.  A.  E.,  1878  (Kansa  name). 
Ano's-anyotskano. — Mooney  in  11th  Rep.  B.  .V.  E., 

9.53.  1890  (Kicliai  namei.  Arapahas. — Drake,  Bk. 
Iinl.'i.,  vi,  1818.  Arapahays. — Ru.'^.s,  Ad  venture.^, 
2:12,1819.  Arapaho. — Rn.xton.  .Adventures,  220, 
1818.  Arapahoos. — Mitchell  in  Ind.  .Ail.  Rep.,  59, 
1812.  Arapakata. — Mooney  in  11th  Rcj).  B.  .A.  E., 

9.53,  1890  (Crow  name,  from  ‘.Arapaho’).  Arapha- 
hoe. — Wyeth  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  219, 
1851.  Araphas. — Bollaert  in  .lour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
IjOtld.,  It,  279. 18.50.  Araphoes. — Ibid.  Arapohaes. — 
.Andonard,  Far  We.st,  182.  1809.  Arapoho.— Hay- 
den, Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  321,1802.  Ar- 
apohose. — Ibid.,  102  (Crow  name).  Arbapaoes. — 
Orozco  y Berra,  Oeog.,  10.  1801.  Arepahas. — Cass 
(1831)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  009,18.53. 
Aripahoes. — Hildreth,  Dragoon  Campaigns,  1.53, 
18:5t).  Aripohoes. — Ind.  .AIT.  Rep.,  app.,  211,  1810. 
Ar-rah-pa-hoo.— r.ewis  and  Clark.  Travels,  15,  1807 
( wrongly  applied  by  them  to  a body  of  Pawnee). 
Arrapahas.  — Ind.  ,Aff.  Rep. ..591,  1.837.'  Arrapaho. — 
bong,  E.\p.  Rocky  Mts.,  ll,  192,  182.3.  Arraptthoes. — 
Dougherty  (18:17)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  270,  2.5th  Cong., 
2d  SCS.S..  10,  1838.  Arrapaoes.— Gallatin  in  Trans. 
.Am.  Ethnol.  Soc..  ii,  cix,  1818.  Arraphas. — .Am. 
Pioneer,  i,  2.57, 1.812.  Arraphoes. — Bollaert  in  .lour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  bond.,  n,  205,  1,8.50.  Arrapohoes. — 
Cnmming  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  0.5,  31th  tlong.,  1st 
se.ss.,  13, 1,8,50.  Arrepahas. — Porter  (1.829)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  m,.590.  1,8.53.  Arripahoes. — Fitz- 
patrick in  Ind.  .AIT.  Rep.,  71. 1A51.  Arspahas.— Ind. 
.Aff.  Rep.,  125,  1,812.  A'-ya-to. — ten  Kate,  Synon- 
ymic, 10,  1,8,84  (Kiowa  name).  BStideS. — Mooney 
in  11th  Rep.  B.  .A.  E.,  9.53,  1890  (Kiowa  .Apache 
name).  Big  Bead. — Bradbury,  Travels,  124,  1817. 
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Clmriticas, — Doc.  of  182H  in  Soc.  Geof'r.  Mcx.,  2(15, 
18/0  below).  Detseka'yaa, — Mooney 

in  14th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  053.  189G  (('addo  Tianie: 
clofjf eaters^).  Dog-eaters.— Kingsley, Stand.  Nat. 
Dib.,  )^t.  t),  1883.  Eirichtih-Aruchpahga. — Ma.xi- 

niilian,  op.  oil.,  ii,  213  (llidatsa  name,  (iennan 
torm).  E-tah-leh.  — Long,  Lxp.  Rocky  Mt.s.,  ii, 
192,  1823  (Ilidatsa  name:  ‘ bison-patli  Indian.^’ 
Icf.  <uU,  patli:  initr.  bison— Mattliews] ).  Gens 
des  vach, — Clark  (1801)  in  Lewi.s  and  Clark  ,Ionr- 
nals,  1, 19(),1',I01  (given  as  synonymous  with  ■■  Rnii 
na-nar-wesli  the  name  is  the  Kreucli  for  • biitValo 
people’). _ Hitaniwo'iv,— Mooney  in  Mth  Hep. 
B.  .\.  953, 189(1  (Cheyenne  name:  ‘cloud  men  ' or 

■sky  men’).  Hi-tan-ne-wo'-i-e,— ten  Kate,  Syn- 
onymie,  8,  1881  (Cheyenne  name:  ‘i>eople  with 
teats,’  i)eupleaiix  tetons,  mi.staking  the  ‘mother’ 
sign;  the  name  means'cloud  men’).  Inuna-ina.— 
Mooney  in  11th  Rej).  B.  A.  K.,  953,  lS9(i  (tribal 
name:  ‘onr  peo|)le’).  Ita-Iddi. — Maximilian 

Travels,  ii, ‘JS-l,  1,S39-18-|1  ( Ilidatsa  name).  I-tun- 
i-wo.— Hayden,  Rthnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,290, 
1800  (Cheyennenanic:  ‘shy-men  for  ‘skv  men  ’). 
Kaninahoic.— Mooney  in  Hth  Rep.  B.  A.‘  R.,  9.53, 
1890  (Chii)pi'wa  name).  Kaninahoich. — Senate 
Kx.  Doc.  no.  72,  ‘20th  Cong.,  101,  18‘29.  Kanina'- 
vish.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  953,  1890. 
Koms&a-Ki'nahyup.  — Ibid.,  954  (‘men  of  the 
worn-ont  leggings’:  former  Kiowa  name).  Kun 
na-nar-wesh,— Clark  (1804)  in  Lewi.s  ami  Clark 
.lonrnals.  i,  190,  1904  (given  as  synonymons  with 
“Gens  des  vach’’).  Lapahogi. — Gatschet,  MS. 
Shawnee  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879-80  (Shawnee  name: 
singular,  Lapaho).  Mahpfyato. — Riggs,  Dakota 
Diet.,  2d  ed.,  305,  1890  (Sion.x  name).  Maijhpi- 
yato.— Cook,  MS.  Yankton  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882 
(Yankton  naine).  Maqpi'ato. — Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  954,1 896  ( ’ bine  cloud  ’ : Sioux  name). 
NiA'rhari's-kurikiwa'shuski.  — Ibid.  (Wichita, 
name).  Rapahos. — De  Smet,  Mi.ssions,  253,  1848 
(Garrard,  Wabtoyiih,  120,  1850,  gives  this  as  the 
Spani.sh  name  for  them).  Rappaho,— Long,  Exp. 
Rocky  Mts.,  II,  192,  18'23.  Sani'ti'ka. — Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  954,  1896  (Pawnee  name,  from 
the  Comanche  name).  Saretlka.- Ibid,  (‘dog 
eaters’;  Comanche  and  Shoshoni  name).  Sare- 
tika. — Ibid.  (Wichita  name,  from  the  Comanche 
name).  Saritch-ka-e.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  8, 
1884  (Southern  t'te  name).  Sa-rite'-ka-e. — Ibid. 
(Ute  name).  Sa-ri-te'-ka. — Ibid.,  9 (Comanche 
and  Caddo  name).  Sarritehca. — Rejon  quoted  in 
Pimentel,  Cuadro  De.scr.,  ii,  347,  1865  (given  as 
Comanche  division).  Schaha', —Maximilian, 
Travels,  ii,‘247, 1841  (Arikara  name,  Germanform; 
seemingly  an  error  for  Cheyenne).  Seraticks.— 
Burnet  (1847)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  'I'ribes,  i,  239, 
1853.  Seratics,— Bollaert  in  ,lour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
IaiikL,  It,  265,  18.50.  Sharetikeh. — Burton,  City  of 
the  Saints,  176,  1861  (Shoshoni  name).  Tocani- 
nambiches.— Perrin  du  Lac,  Voy.  Louisianes,  ‘260, 
1805  (seemingly  the  Arapaho).  ' 

Araste.  An  Iro(|tioian  village  in  ISRo  on 
or  near  St  Lawrence  r. , below  tlie  site  of 
(^ttebec. — C!artier  (1545),  Href  Ib'cit,  52, 
1865. 

Arathcoon.  See  Haccnun. 

Aratvakan  Colony.  In  additioti  to  tlu> 
many  proofs  of  constant  coninitinication 
between  tli(‘  tribes  of  Florida  ami  those 
of  the  West  Indian  ids.  from  the  earliest 
period,  it  isdelinitt'ly  known  that  :i  colony 
of  Indians  from  (’tiha,  in  (piest  of  the 
same  mythic  fotmtain  of  yotith  for  whic’h 
Foncede  Lt'on  afterward  settn’hed.  lamU'd 
on  the.  s.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  within  the 
territory  of  tin'  Galnsa  (q.  v.),  tthont  tlu' 
perioil  of  the  discoyery  of  .\merica,  and 
that  they  wt're  held  as  prisoners  by  the 
chi(‘f  of  that  tribe  and  formed  into  a set- 
tlement whose  ]H'oplekept  their  .separate 
identity  as  Iat('  at  least  as  1570.  This  tra- 
dition of  a wonderful  spriiifi  or  stream 


upon  the  mainland  of  Florida  or  on  one 
of  the  adjacent  Bahama  ids.  was  common 
to  all  the  tribes  of  the  larjfer  islands  as  far 
south  as  Borto  Rico,  and  it  is  probable 
thatmorethan  one  party  of  islanders  made 
a similar  attein])t.  Accordino;  to  Brinton 
and  other  inyesti^ators  the  Indians  of 
(’nba,  as  well  as  of  the  Bahamas  and  the 
lar-Lmr  islands,  were  of  thegreat  Arawakan 
stock,  which  extends  in  South  Anuuica 
as  far  as  s.  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  For  the 
(’uban  settlement  in  Florida  see  Fonta- 
ueda,  IMemoir,  Smith  traus,  1854;  Barcia, 
Kiisayo,  introd.,  1725;  Herrera,  Hist, 
t len. , I,  1720.  (j.  m.  ) 

Arbadaos.  A tribe  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
(Sndth  trails.,  76,  1851)  met  duriiifr  his 
s()journ  ill  Texas  (1527-54)  in  the  yicinity 
ol  t he  A\  ayares.  Hede.'^cribes  the  jieople 
as  “lank  and  weak,’’  owing;  to  scarcity 
ol  food;  and  although  tlnw  seem  to  have 
lived  in  a fertile  country  they  did  not 
cultivate  the  soil.  Their  ethnic  relations 
are  not  known. 

Acubadaos.— (;abezndc  Yacii,  Smith  trails.,  84, 1851. 
Arbadaos. — Ibid.,  76.  Arbadoes. — Harris,  Vov.  and 
Trav.,  I,  803,  1705. 

Arbaktung.  A subdivision  of  the  Akud- 
nirmiut;  they  winter  generally  on  C?. 
Bis.son,  Home  bay,  Baffin  land.-^Boas  in 
Deutsche  Geog.  Bliitt.,  viii,  54,  1885. 

Archeology.  .Archeological  researches 
are  applieti  to  the  elncidation  of  three  ' 
principal  de])artmentsof  iiKpiiry:  (1)  The 
liistory  of  the  race  and  the  sub-races;  (2) 
the  history  of  the  separate  families,  tribes, 
and  inferior  social  groujis;  (5)  the  history 
of  culture  in  its  multifarious  forms.  (.)ue,‘^- 
tions  of  origin  and  antiipiity  are  necessa- 
rily considered  in  connection  with  inves- 
tigati(5ns  in  each  of  thesiMlejKirtments.  In 
the  jiresent  article  :dl  that  can  be  included 
is  a britd  rt'view  of  the  salit'ut  features  of 
the  archeology  of  northern  .America. 

In  no  jiart  of  .America  an*  there  re- 
mains of  man  or  his  works  clearly  in- 
dicating the  pres(‘nc(‘  of  peojiles  distinct 
from  the  Indian  and  the  Fskimo,  or  hav- 
ing culture  markedly  different  in  kind 
and  degrev  from  those  characterizing  the 
aborigines  of  historic  times.  .Archeolog- 
ical re,«earclu‘s  ,'<erve  to  carrv  the  stfiry  of 
the  tribes  and  their  culture  back  indeti- 
nitely  into  the  past,  although  the  record 
turnished  by  the  various  class(“s  of  remains 
grows  rajiidly  less  U'gibU*  as  we  jiass  be- 
yond the  fi‘w  well-illumined  ]tages  of  the 
historic  |»eriod.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  sedentary  condition  prevailed  among 
the  aborigines  to  a mucb  larger  extent 
than  has  lu'en  generally  supjiosi'd.  The 
more  advanced  nations  of  .Middle  and 
South  .America  have  been  jiractically  sta- 
tionary lor  long  |H>riods,  as  indicated  by 
tin*  magnitude  of  their  architectural 
achi(‘vements,  and  (>veu  such  primitive 
groujis  as  the  JiTHpiois,  .Algoiuiuians,  and 
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others  of  northern  America  have  occupied 
their  general  historic  habitat  for  unnum- 
bered generations.  The  prelustoric  re- 
mains of  the  various  regions  thus  pertain 
in  large  measure  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
historic  occupants,  and  the  record  is  thus 
much  more  simple  than  that  of  ])rehis- 
toric  Europe. 

Within  the  area  of  the  United  States 
pre-Columbian  progress  was  greatest  in 
two  principal  regions:  (1 ) The  j\Iis.sissii)pi 
valley,  including  portions  of  the  South- 
ern states  farther  eastward,  and  (2)  the 
Pueblo  country,  comprising  New  Me.xico, 
Arizona,  and  j)arts  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Texas.  Tlie  first-iuentione*!  area  is 
characterized  by  remains  of  extensive 
fixed  works,  such  as  mounds  and  fortifi- 
cations; tlie  second  by  its  ruined  pueblos 
of  stone  and  adobe.  In  the  remainder  of 
the  area,  as  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
slopes  and  in  the  regions  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  n.  Rocky  tuts.,  and  the  Great 
Piasin,  there  is  comparatively  little  save 
minor  movable  relics  and  kitchen  deposits 
to  mark  earlier  occuitancy.  The  tixed 
works  which  occur  in  the  tirst-menti(jned 
region  are  very  numerous,  and  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  student  of  na- 
tive history.  In  the  Mississippi  valley 
and  the  Southern  states  these  works  con- 
sist of  mounds  of  diversified  sha{)es,  built 
mainly  of  earth  and  devoted  to  a variety 
of  purposes,  such  as  dwelling,  observation, 
defense,  burial,  and  ceremony.  Some  of 
these  are  of  great  size,  as  the  Cahokia 
mound  (([.  v. ) in  Illinois,  and  the  Etowah 
mound  (([.  v.)  in  (Jeorgia,  which  compare 
well  in  hulk  with  the  great  pyramids  of 
middle  .Vmerica.  There  areal.so  fortifica- 
tions and  inclosures  of  extremely  varied 
form  and,  in  many  instances,  of  great  ex- 
tent. These  are  well  illu.'^trated  by  Ft 
Ancient  (q.  v. ),  Adams  co.,  Ohio, and  the 
earthworks  at  Newark,  Ohio  ( <].  v. ).  The 
animal-shaped  mounds,  occurring  princi- 
pally in  the  Ohif)  and  upper  i\Ii.«sissippi 
valleys,  are  a striking  variety  of  these  re- 
mains. Well-known  examples  are  the 
Serpent  mound  ((|.  v. ),  Adams  co.,  Ohio, 
and  the  so-called  Flej)hant  mound  (([.  v.) , 
Grant  co.,  Wis.  The  materials  used  in 
these  structures  include  earth,  clay,  sand, 
and,  along  the  coast,  shells.  Stone  en- 
tered into  the  tonstruction  where  it  was 
readily  available,  but  rarely  as  well- 
built  walls  or  as  masonry.  These  works 
indicate  the  former  presence  in  the  region 
of  a numerous  sedentary  population  rely- 
ing mainly  on  agriculture  for  subsistence. 
It  is  now  known,  as  a result  of  the  more 
recent  archeological  investigations,  that 
these  people,  often  called  the  “MouikI- 
builders,”  were  no  other  than  Indians, 
and  in  .some  cases  at  least  the  ancestors 
of  tribes  occui)ying  the  general  region 
within  hi.storic  times.  (See  Fhr///tc«/(0».9, 
Mounds. ) 


In  the  Pueblo  region  the  fixed  works 
consist  of  villages  and  dwellings  of  stone, 
and,  in  thesouthern  Pueblo  area,  of  adobe. 
Of  unusual  intere.st  are  the  cliff-dwellings, 
built  of  stone  in  rifts  and  shelters  in  the 
canyon  walls  and  along  the  faces  of  the 
table-lands  or  excavated  in  friable  cliffs. 
The  advanced  condition  of  the  earlier 
occupants  of  the  region  is  indicated  not 
only  by  these  remains  but  by  the  j)res- 
ence  of  traces  of  extensive  irrigating 
ditches.  A careful  study  of  these  various 
remains,  including  the  skeletal  parts, 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  they  pertain 
in  large  measure  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  occupants  of  the  Pueblo  towns 
and  that  no  antecedent  distinct  ])eople  or 
culture  can  be  differentiate*!.  (See  Casa 
(irande,  Ciiff-dwellnigs,  Irrigation,  Pueblos. ) 

In  the  districts  lying  outside  of  the  areas 
referred  to  above  are  encounter*'*!  oc*'a- 
sional  burial  mounds  an*l  earthworks,  as 
well  as  c*)untless  r*“fuse  *leiu)sits  marking 
occupie*!  sites.  The  most  notable  of  the 
latter  are  the  shell  moun*ls*)f  the  Atlanti*- 
and  Pa*'iiic  shore  lines,  which  *)ffer  a ri*-h 
revvanl  for  the  labors  of  the  arche*»l*)gist. 
(See  Shell-heaps. ) 

Among  tixe*l  works  of  somewhat  wi*le 
distribution  are  the  *]uarries  where  flint, 
sfjapstone,  mi*-a,  *juartzite,  *)bsi*lian,  an*l 
other  varieties  of  stone  were  *>btain*‘*l 
for  the  manufacture  of  implements  an*l 
utensils.  Such  are  the  extensive  w*>rk- 
ings  at  Flint  Ridge,  Ohio;  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.;  an*l  Mill  Creek,  111.,  the  sites 
being  rnarke*!  by  numi'rous  ])ittings  sur- 
rounde*!  with  the  refuse  of  manufacture. 
Their  less*)ii  is  a most  instructive  one, 
*lem*)nstrating  especially  the  great  enter- 
prise an*l  ])crseverauce  of  the  tribes. 
There  are  also  numer*)us  c*)pper  mines  in 
the  L.  Superior  regi*)ii,  marked  bvex*-ava- 
tions  of  n*>  great  *lej)th  but  of  suri)rising 
extent,  in*ii*'ating  the  fulness  of  the 
native  awakening  to  the  advantages  of 
metal  in  the  arts.  (Si^e  Mines  and  Quar- 
ries.) Caverns  formerly  oc*‘upii^*l  by  the 
tribes  also  contain  *leposits  of  refus*^,  and 
their  walls  <lisplay  numenms  examples  of 
pict*)graphy.  In  connection  with  fixe*l 
works  may  als*)  be  mentione*!  the  ])etro- 
glyj»hs,  or  rock  inscriptions,  found  in 
nearly  every  part  *>f  the  countrv.  These 
give  little  ai*l,  however,  to  the  stu*ly  *>f 
aboriginal  hist*)ry,  siu*-e  they  can  not  he 
int(“rpr*‘t*‘*l,  save  in  rare  *'ases  where 
ti’aditi*)n  has  kept  th*'  signiti*'an*-e  alive. 
(See  Pictographs. ) 

Knowleilg*'  *>f  nativ*'  history  in  j)*)st- 
C*)luml)ian  as  well  as  in  i>r*‘-Columbian 
times  is  gn>atly  enhauc***!  by  a stu*ly  of 
tlu'  min*)r  remains  and  reli*‘s — the  im- 
plements, utensils,  ornaments,  ceremonial 
and  (liversional  olqecfs  and  appliamx's — 
great  numbers  *»f  wbi*'h  are  now  pre- 
serv(vl  in  our  museums.  (See  .l/7.<*  and 
Industries,  Stone-ieork,  Bone-u'ork,  Shell- 
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imrk,  Wood-work,  Metal-work,  Potteni, 
Problematical  Ohjectx,  Wearing.) 

A study  <)f  tlu‘  iircheolo^ic’al  remains 
contained  in  the  area  n.  of  tlie  Rio  (irande 
as  a whole  sui>i)lements  tlie  knowledf'e 
gained  l)y  investigations  among  the  living 
tribes  in  such  a way  as  to  enable  us  not 
only  to  i)rolong  the  vista  of  many  tribal 
histories  but  tooutline,  tentativelyatleast, 
the  native  general  history  somewhat  as 
follows:  An  occupancy  of  the  various  re- 
gions in  very  early  times  by  tribes  of  low 
culture;  a gradual  advance  in  arts  and  in- 
dustries, especially  iu  favorable^  localities, 
rc^sultiug  in  many  cas(*siii  lully  sedentary 
habits,  an  artificial  basis  of  subsistence, 
and  the  successful  j>ractic(“.  of  many  arts 
and  industries,  such  as  agriculture,  archi- 
tecture, sculj)tim>,  ]>ottery,  weaving,  and 
luetallurgy — accomi)lishments  character- 
izing a well-advanced  stage  of  barbarism, 
as  defined  by  Morgan;  while  in  the  less 
favored  regions,  com])rising  ])erha])s 
three-fourths  of  the  area  of  the  Ihiited 
States  and  a larger  propc^rtion  of  the 
British  possessions,  the  more  j)rimitive 
hunter-tisher  stage  mainly  persisted  down 
to  historic  times.  (See  Agriculture,  Arts 
and^  Industries,  Fishing,  Hunting. ) 

Kfforts  have  l)een  made  to  distinguish 
definite  stages  of  culture  ])rogress  in 
America  corresponding  to  those  estab- 
lished in  p]ui‘o{)e,  but  there  appears  to  be 
no  very  close  corresi)ondence.  The  use 
of  stone  was  universal  among  the  tribes, 
and  chipped  and  polished  implements 
appear  to  have  been  employed  at  all 
periods  and  by  jieojdes  of  every  stage  of 
culture,  although  the  ])olishing  processes 
seem  to  have  grown  relatively  more  im- 
l^ortant  with  advancing  culture,  being 
capable  of  producing  art  works  of  the 
higher  grades,  while  flaking  j)rocesses  are 
not.  Some  of  the  more  advanced  tribes 
of  the  S.  were  making  marked  headway 
in  the  use  of  metals,  l)ut  the  culture  was 
everywhere  essentially  that  of  polished 
stone,  iStone-work,  Metal-work.) 

The  anti(|uity  of  man  in  America  has 
been  much  discussed  in  recent  years,  but 
as  yet  it  is  not  fully  agreed  that  any  great 
anti(iuity  is  (‘stablished.  (ieological  for- 
mations in  the  -nnited  Stab's,  rt'aching 
well  back  toward  the  close  of  the  (flacial 
])eriod,  possibly  ten  thousand  years,  are 
found  to  includt^  remains  of  man  and  his 
arts;  but  beyond  this  time  the  traces  are 
so  meager  and  elements  of  doubt  .'<o 
numerous  that  conservative  students  hesi- 
tate to  acce)>t  tlu'  evidence'  as  satisfactorv. 
(See  Antiguitg,  Calareras  .Man,  lAinsing 
Man,  Cares  and  Pock-shelters.) 

The  lite'rature  of  the  northern  arche- 
f)logy  is  very  extt'iisive  and  can  not  he 
cited  lu'i’c'  ,«ave  in  outliiu'.  Worthy  of 
particular  nu'ution  are  publications  by 
(1)  (tovkknment  Dei'aht.ments.  U.  S. 


Interior  Dept.:  Rej)S.  Survey  of  Terri- 
tories, with  papers  by  Bessels,  Holmes, 
Jackson;  (Mntributions  to  N.  Am.  Eth- 
nology, papers  hy  Dali,  lV)wers,  Ran, 
and  others.  E.  S.  War  Dept.:  Rej)s.  of 
Surveys,  j>apers  by  Abbott,  Ewbank, 
Loew,  Putnam,  Schumacher,  Yarrow,  ami 
others.  Education  Department,  Toronto, 
(Mnada:  Reps,  of  ^Minister  of  Education, 
papers  by  Boyle,  Hunter,  Laidlaw.  ami 
others.  (2)  Instititioxs:  Smithsonian 
Institution  Annual  Keport-:,  (’ontribu- 
tions  to  Knowledge,  Mi.sc(*llaneous  (VjI- 
lections,  containing  articles  by  Abbott, 
Dali,  Eewkes,  Hf)lnies,  Jones,  La])ham, 
Ran,  Sejuierand  Davis,  Whittlesey,  Wil- 
son, and  others  (see  published  list); 
National  Museum  Reports,  Proceedings, 
Bulletins,' containing  paj>ers  hy  Holmes, 
Hough,  iUason,  McGuire,  AN'ilson,  and 
others  (see  i)ublished  list);  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  Reports,  Bulletins, 
containing  articles'  by  (Wishing,  Dali, 
Eewkes,  Eowke,  Henshaw,  Holme.''’, 
Mindeh'ff,  Thomas,  and  others  (see 
list  under  article  Pureau  af  American 
IJthnologg);  Peabody  IMuseum  R«'j)orts, 
Memoirs,  Archeol.  and  Ethnol.  Papers, - 
containing  articles  by  Abbott,  Putnam, 
Willoughby,  Wyman, and  others;  Ameri- 
can Mu.'^eum  of  Natural  History,  i\Ieni- 
oirs.  Bulletins,  containing  artii'les  bv 
Hrdlicka,  Smith,  and  others  (sc'c'  pub- 
lished list );  Mu.seum  of  Arts  ami  S(‘ience 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Bublications, 
containing  articles  by  Al)bott,  Gulin, 
Mercer,  and  others;  Eield  Columbian 
Museum,  Publications,  containing  papers 
by  Donsey,  Bhillips,  and  others;  N.  Y. 
State  IMuseum  Re])orts;  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Bulletins,  con- 
containing  papers  by  Bi'auc'hamp;  Uni- 
versity of  California,  I’ublications,  con- 
taining ]>apers  by  Sinclair  and  others. 
(.J)  Academies,  Socie'imes,  and  Associa- 
tions: Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Phila.,  Journal,  with  numerons  mem- 
oirs by  Moore;  Anu'rii'an  IJlmological 
Society,  Tran.'^actions,  with  papers  by 
Schoolcraft,  Troost.  and  others;  Daven- 
port Academy  of  Science,  Proceeclings, 
with  jiapers  by  Eanpiharson,  Holmes, 
and  others;  American  Association  for 
the  .Vdvancement  of  Science,  Proceed- 
ings, with  numerous  jiapers;  .\rcha'olog- 
ical  Institute  of  America,  Papers,  con- 
taining articU's  by  BamU'lier  and  otlu'rs; 
National  History  Society  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Bulletins;  International  t'ongressof 
Americanists;  Washington  Anthropolog- 
ical Society;  Wyoming  Historical  and 
Geological  Socit'ty;  Ohio  Arclneological 
and  Historical  Sciciety;  Canadian  Insti- 
tute; Ainericau  .\nti(|uarian  Soi'iety;  Bos- 
ton Society  of  Natural  1 1 istory.  (4)  Pehi- 
odicai-s:  .Vinerican  Cu'ologii^t;  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Art;  American  An- 
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thropologint;  American  A ntuiuariaii;  The 
Archeologist;  Popular  Science  Monthly; 
Science;  American  Journal  of  Science; 
American  Naturalist;  Journal  of  Geology. 
(5)  Sei’.mjate  individual  publications: 
Abbott,  Primitive  Industry,  1881;  Allen, 
Prehist.  World,  1885;  Bancroft,  Native 
Races,  1882;  Brower,  Memoirsof  Explora- 
tions, 18118-11)0.8;  (dark,  Prehist.  Remains, 
1870;  Dellenhangh,  North  Americans  of 
Yesterday,  1901;  Fewkes,  Journal  of 
American  Ethnology  and  Archeology, 
i-iv,  1891-94;  Foster,  Prehist.  Races.  1878; 
Fowke,  Archeol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Jones, 
(1)  Monumental  Remains  of  Georgia, 
1801,  (2)  Anti(iiiities  of  the  Southern 
Indians,  1878;  ^IcLean,  Mound  Builders, 
1879;  Moorehead,  (1)  I’rehistoric  Imple- 
ments, 1900,  (2)  Fort  Ancient,  1890,  (8) 
Primitive  Man  in  Ohio,  1892;  Morgan, 
League  of  Iroipiois,  18.54,  1904;  ^Munro, 
.\rchcology  and  False  Antiquities,  1905; 
Nadaillac,  I’rehist.  Am.,  1884;  Nordems- 
kii'dd.  Cliff  Dwellers  of  the  Mesa  Verde, 
1898;  Read  and  Whittlesey  in  ()hio  (’en- 
tennial  Rep.,  1877;  Schoolcraft,  Indian 
Tribes,  vols.  i-iv,  1851-57;  Short,  North 
.Vmericansof  .Vnticinity,  1880;  Starr,  First 
Steps  in  Human  Progress,  1895;  Squier, 
Antiquities  of  New  York  and  the  West, 
1851;  Terry,  Sculp.  Anthr.  Ape  Heads, 
1891;  Thruston,  .\nti<i.  of  Tenn.,  1897; 
Warden,  Recherches  sur  les  anti(iuitcs 
de  I’Aincr.  Sept.,  1827.  Wilson,  Prehis- 
toric Man,  1802;  Winsor,  Narrative  and 
(d'itical  History  of  America,  i,  1884; 
Wright,  -Man  and  the  Glacial  Period, 
1895.  For  archeological  bibliography  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  see  ilth  .\rcheological 
Report  of  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario, 
1897.  (w.  II . II.) 

Architecture.  Thesimple  constructions 
of  the  tribes  n.  of  Mexico,  although  al- 
most exclusively  jiractical  in  their  pur- 
pose, serve  to  illustrate  many  of  the  ini- 
tial steps  in  the  evolution  of  architecture; 
they  are  hence  worthy  of  careful  consider- 
ation by  the  student  of  culture  history. 
Various  branches  of  the  building  arts  are 
treated  sejiarately  umler  apiiropriate 
heads  (see  Adobe,  C'llll-direlli)if/x,  Earth- 
lod(/e,  Fortljicatlonx,  f iraxs-lodi/e,  Ilahito- 
tlonx,  h'lrax,  Moniidx,  File-d>rellhi;/x,  Pue- 
blox,  Trph),  hut  as  these  topics  are  there 
considered  mainly  in  their  ethnologic  as- 
pects, they  will  here  he  hrietiy  treated  as 
products  of  environment  and  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  beginnings 
are  made  and  the  higher  architectural 
forms  are  evolved.  The  kind  and  char- 
acter of  the  buildings  in  a given  district 
or  region  depend  on  a numher  of  condi- 
tions, namely:  {a)  The  capacity,  habits, 
and  characteristics  of  the  people;  (5)  the 
cultural  and  especially  the  social  status  of 
the  particular  peoples;  (c)  the  intluence 
of  neighboring  cultures;  [d)  the  physi- 


ography of  the  district  occupied;  (e)  the 
resources,  animal,  vegetal,  and  mineral, 
and  especially  the  huihling  materials 
available  within  the  area;  (./’)  climate. 
These  in  the  main  are  the  (letermining 
factors  in  the  art  d(‘velopment  of  all  peo- 
ples in  all  times,  and  may  be  referred  to 
somewhat  at  length. 

( 1 ) In  these  studies  it  is  necessary  that 
the  man  himself  and  esiiecially  his  men- 
tal capacities  and  characteri.stics  should 
be  considered  as  essential  elements  of  the 
environment,  since  he  is  not  only  the 
product,  as  is  his  culture,  of  jire.sent  and 
jiast  environments,  hut  is  the  jirimary 
dynamic  factor  in  all  culture  develo))- 
ment. 

(2)  The  culture  status  of  the  peo]Je — 
the  particular  stage  of  their  religious,  so- 
cial, technical, and  estheticdevelopment — 
goes  far  toward  determining  the  charac- 
ter of  their  buildings.  The  manner  in 
which  social  status  determines  the  char- 
acter of  habitations  is  dwelt  on  by  5Ior- 
gan  (Gout.  N.  Ethnol.,  iv,  1881),  to  the 
apparent  exclusion  of  other  criteria. 
Within  the  area  n.  of  Mexico  the  various 
phases  characterizing  the  culture  of  nu- 
merous tribes  and  groujis  of  tribes  are 
marked  by  more  or  less  distinctive  habi- 
tations. Peo])le  of  the  lowest  social 
grade  are  content  with  nature’s  cano- 
pies— the  sky,  the  forest,  and  the  over- 
hanging rocks — or  construct  simple 
shelters  of  brush  or  bark  for  jirotec- 
tion  against  sun,  wind,  and  rain.  Some 
build  lodges  of  skins  and  mats,  so 
light  that  they  may  be  < arried  from 
place  to  place  as  the  food  quest  or  the 
pressure  of  foes  reipiires;  while  others, 
liigher  in  the  scale,  construct  strong 
houses  of  timber  or  build  fortress-like 
pueblos  of  hewn  stone  or  adobe.  Along 
with  the  succession  of  steps  in  culture 
{U’ogress  there  goes  progressive,  differen- 
tiation of  use.  The  less  advanced  tribes 
have  only  the  dwelling,  while  the  more 
culturi'd  have,  in  addition,  fortifications, 
teni])les,  civic  structures,  tombs,  storagi* 
houses,  observation  towers,  dams,  canals, 
reservoirs,  sheltei's  for  domestic  animals, 
and  various  constructions  employed  in 
transportation.  Social  customs  and  re- 
ligion play  each  a i>art  in  the  results  ac- 
complished, the  one  acting  on  the  habi- 
tation and  the  other  giving  rise  to  a sejia- 
rate  and  most  imjiortant  branch  of  the 
building  arts. 

(8)  The  building  arts  of  the  tribes  n. 
of  Mexico  have  been  little  affected  by 
outside  intluence.  In  the  N.  there  is 
only  a limited  contact  with  the  Siberian 
tribes,  which  have  littletogive;  and  in  the 
S.  nearly  a thousand  miles  sejiarate  the 
trihesof  ours,  bonhw  from  the  semicivil- 
ized  Indians  of  central  Mexico.  Soslowly 
did  intertribal  intluence  act  within  the 
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area  here  included,  and  so  fully  does  en- 
vironment control  culture,  that  in  many 
cases  where  the  conditions  have  remained 
reasonably  stable  distinct  styles  of  build- 
ing exist  almost  side  by  side,  and  have 
so  existed  from  time  immemorial. 

(4)  It  is  ai)i)arent  at  a glance  that  the 
])hysiographic  characters  of  a country  ex- 
ercise strong  intluence  on  aboriginal 
building  arts,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
much  to  do  with  tlu'  trend  of  culture  in 
general  and  with  results  linally  achieved 
in  civilization.  Dwellings  on  the  open 
plains  necessarily  differ  from  those  in  the 
mountains,  thosi*  of  a country  of  forests 
from  those  of  an  arid  region,' and  those 
of  rich  alluvial  bottoms  from  thos(i  of  the 
land  of  j)lateaus  and  cliffs.  Even  the 
characteristics  of  the  particular  site  im- 
press themselves  strongly  on  the  build- 
ings and  the  building  group. 

(5)  In  any  area  the  natural  resources 
have  much  to  do  with  determining  the 
economic  status  of  the  people  and,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  favorable  or  unfa- 
vorable, foster  or  discourage  progress  in 
the  arts.  The  building  materials  availa- 
ble to  a i>eo2de  exercise  a profound  influ- 
ence on  the  building  arts.  The  presence 
of  plentiful,  easily  (juarried  stone,  well 
adapted  to  building  ] )urposes,  permits  and 
encourages  raj)id  development  of  these 
arts,  while  its  absence  may  seriou.sly  re- 
tard their  development,  and  in  fact  may 
be  accountable  for  the  backward  condi- 
tion of  a peo})le  not  only  in  this  activity 
but  in  the  whole  range  of  its  activities. 
The  highest  development  is  not  possible 
without  stone,  which  alone  of  tlie  mate- 
rials available  to  uncivilized  man  for 
building  pur])oses  is  sufficiently  ])orma- 
nent  to  permit  th(>,  cumulative  growth 
necessarw  to  the  evolution  of  the  higher 
forms  of  tlie  art  of  architecture. 

(())  CTimate  is  an  element  of  the  high- 
est significance  in  the  hi.story  of  building. 
In  warm,  arid  districts  shelter  is  not  often 
a ne(^essity,  and  a ])rimitive  people  may 
have  no  ))uildings  worthy  of  the  name; 
but  in  the  far  N.  carefully  constructed 
dwellings  are  (essential  to  life.  The  hab- 
itations of  an  arid  region  naturally  differ 
from  those'  of  a n'gion  when^  moisture 
])revails. 

The  conditions  thus  outlined  have'  op- 
erated in  the  various  e'ulture  are'as  x.  of 
the  Uio  (irande'  to  jeroduce  the  dive'rsi- 
lied  re'sults  e)bserve'd;  anel  tlu'se  re'sults 
may  now  be  i>asse'd  briefly  in  revie'w. 
Among  the  meest  e-le-arly  defiiu'd  and  e'har- 
aederistie'  of  tbe'se  environmeufs  are  (1) 
fhe  Are-tie*  are-a,  (2)  the  North  Pae-ific 
are-a,  (2)  the'  middle  Pae-ific  area,  (4)  the 
arid  re'gion  of  the  S.  \V.,  (5)  the  Ha.sin 
range  anel  Re)e;ky  mtn.  highlanels,  (fi)  the 
Mississippi  lowiands  anel  the  middle  8., 
(7)  the  woodlands  of  the  N.  and  E.,  anel 


(S)  the  (Julf  e-oast  anel  Floriela.  Within 
some  of  tlu'se  the  e-onelitions  are  j>rae-ti- 
cally  uniform  over  vast  areas,  and  the  re- 
sults are  uniform  in  propejrtion,  while  in 
others  conelitions  are  gre-atly  eliversitieel, 
numere)us  more  or  less  elistinct  styles  of 
house  e-onstrue-tion  having  eleveloped  al- 
most side  by  side.  As  with  the  larger 
areas,  eae-h  inferior  elivision  elisj)lays  re- 


EARTH-COVERED  HOUSE,  WESTERN  ESKIMO.  (mURDOCh) 


suits  elue  to  the  leje;al  e-einditions.  ft  may 
beeebserveel  that  e>f  the  various  e-onelition- 
ing  agencie-s  e»f  environment  one  may 
dominate  in  one  distri<-t  and  another  in 
another  di.strict,  but  with  our  jiresent 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  a ma- 
jority of  (-ases  th('  full  analysis  of  condi- 
tions and  effects  is  not  yet  po.<sible. 

Tt  is  not  to  be  exp('(-ted  that  the  build- 


SECTION  OF  HOUSE,  WESTERN  ESKIMO.  (MURDOCH  ) 


ing  arts  can  tlourish  within  the  Arctic 
cin-le.  .\long  the  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  N.  shore  line  agri(-ulture  is  out 
of  the  question.  Wood  is  known  only 
as  it  drifts  from  tlu'  s.  along  tlu^  i(-y 
shores,  and  .«ave  for  the  jirc'sem-e  of 
oil-])rodu(-ing  animals  of  tlu'  sea  primi- 
tive man  c-ould  not  exist.  Snow,  ice, 
stone,  bones  of  animals,  and  drift wooil 


PLAN  OF  HOUSE,  WESTERN  ESKIMO.  ( MURDOCH) 


are  the  mat('rials  available  for  building, 
and  these  are  utilized  for  dwellings  ami 
storage  jdac-es  ac-cording  to  the  require- 
ments and  (-apacities  of  the  tribes.  The 
house  is  dejiressed  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  i)artly,  jK-rbaps,  better  to 
withstand  the  cold,  and  j>artly,  no  doubt, 
bi'cause  of  the  lack  of  necessary  timbers 
to  build  walls  and  span  the  space  re- 
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quired  above  ground.  The  large  wiiitcT 
houses  are  entered  by  a long  underground 
passage,  the  low  walls  of  which  are 
constructed  of  whale  bones,  stones,  or 
timbers,  while  the  house  has  a frame- 
work of  timbers  or  whale-ribs  covered 
with  earth.  The  ground-ijlan  and  inte- 
rior arrangement  are  sim])le,  but  well  per- 
fected, and  remarkably  uniform  over  the 
vast  extent  of  the  Arctic  shore  line.  The 
snow  house  is  ])articularly  a ))roduct  of 
the  N.  Snow  and  ice,  available  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  are  utilized  in 
the  construction  of  dwellings  uni([ue  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  These  are  built 
of  blocks  of  com])acted  snow  held  in  po- 
sition, not  by  utilizing  any  of  the  ordinary 
})rinciples  of  construction,  but  by  permit- 
ting the  blocks  to  crystallize  by  freezing 
into  a solid  dome  of  ice — so  solid  that  the 
key  block  may  be  omitted  for  a window 
or  for  the  passage  of  smoke  without  dan- 
ger to  the  structure.  This  house  lasts 
during  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer 


SNOW-HOUSE,  HUDSON  BAY  ESKIMO.  (tURNEr) 


melts  away.  The  summer  houses  are 
mere  shelters  of  driftwood  or  bones  cov- 
ered with  skins.  There  is  no  ojiportunity 
for  esthetic  display  in  such  houses  as 
these,  and  clever  as  the  Eskimo  are  in 
their  minor  art  work,  it  is  not  likely  that 
e.sthetic  effect  in  their  buildings,  interior 
or  exterior,  ever  received  serious  consid- 
eration. The  people  do  not  lack  in  ability 
and  industry,  but  the  environment  re- 
stricts constructive  effort  to  the  barest 
necessities  of  existence  and  effectually 
l)locks  the  way  to  higher  development. 
Their  place  in  the  culture  hulderis  by  no 
means  at  the  lowest  rung,  but  it  is  far 
from  the  highest. 

The  houses  of  the  X.  W.  coast  derive 
their  character  largely  from  the  vast  for- 
ests of  yellow  cellar,  which  the  enter- 
prising j)eople  were  strong  enough  to 
master  and  utilize.  They  are  substantial 
and  roomy  structures,  and  indicate  on 
the  ])art  of  the  builders  decided  ability 
in  planning  and  remarkable  enterprise 
in  execution.  They  mark  the  highest 
achievement  of  the  native  tribes  in  wood 
construction  that  has  been  observed. 
The  genius  of  this  people  apiilied  to 
building  with  stone  in  a stone  environ- 
ment might  well  have  placed  them 


among  tin*  foremost  builders  in  America. 
Vast  labor  was  expended  in  getting  out 
the  huge  trunks,  in  hewing  the  planks, 
posts,  and  beams,  in  carving  tbe  house 
and  totem  jioles,  and  in  erecting  the 


HOUSES  OF  NORTHWEST  COAST  TRIBES.  HIGHEST  EXAMPLES  OP 
WOOD  Construction,  (niblack) 


massive  structures.  The  facade,  with  its 
mythological  paintings  and  huge  her- 
aldic columns,  is  distinctly  imj)ressive. 
In  early  days  the  fortified  towns,  de- 
scribed by  \'ancouver  and  other  pioneer 
explorers,  were  striking  and  important 


CLIFF  HOUSE,  MESA  VERDE,  COLORADO.  Highest  Type  OF 
Stone  Construction 


constructions.  It  is  indeed  a matter  of 
regret  that  the  genius  of  such  a people 
should  be  expended  upon  a material  of 
which  no  trace  is  left,  save  in  museums, 
after  the  lapse  of  a few  generations. 

The  contrast,  due  to  differences  in  en- 
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vironment,  l)etween  tlie  Imiklinjjs  of  tlie 
N.  W.  coaHt  and  those  of  the  Pueblo  re- 
gion is  most  striking.  With  greater  abil- 
ity; perhaps,  than  tlie  Pueblos,  the  north- 
ern peoples  labored  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  employing  materials  that  rapidly 
decay,  while 
with  the  Pueblos 
the  results  of  the 
skill  and  effort 
of  one  g(‘iiera- 
tion  were  sup- 
jileiuented  by 
those  of  the 
next,  and  the 
cumulative  r(>- 
sult  was  the 
great  })ueblo. 

The  lot  of  the 
Pueblo  tribes 
fell  ill  the  midst 
of  a vast  region 
of  cliffs  and  plateaus,  where  the  means  of 
subsistence  admitted  of  thegrovvth  of  large 
communities  and  where  the  ready-ipiar- 
ried  stone,  with  sitarcity  of  wood,  led  inevi- 
tably to  the  building  of  houses  of  masonry. 
The  defensive  motive  being  present,  itifi- 
rected  the  geniusof  the  people  toward  con- 
tinued and  united  effort,  and  the  dwelling 
group  became  a great  stronghold.  Cumu- 
lative results  encouraged  cumulative 
effort;  stronger  and  stronger  walls  were 
built,  and  story  grew  on  story.  The  art  of 
the  stone  mason  was  mastered,  the  stones 
were  hewn  and  laid  in  diversified  courses 
for  effect,  door  and  window  openings 
were  accurately  and  synimetrically 
framed  with  cut  stone  and  spanned  with 
lintels  of  stone  and  wood,  and  towers  of 
picturesque  outline  in  jiicturesque  situa- 
tions, now  often  in  ruins,  offer  suggestions 
of  the  feudal  castles  of  the  Old  World. 
(See  PnehloH.) 

Standing  (piite  alone  among  the  build- 
ing achievements  of  the  tribes  n.  of  Mex- 
ico are  the  works  of  the  aiuaent  mound- 
building  Indians  of  the  I\Iississip]n  valley 
and  the  Southern  states.  Earthworks, 
grand  in  proi)ortions  and  vari(‘d  in  char- 
acti'f,  remain  as  a partial  and  im])erfect 
index  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  tlu* 
architeciure  of  these  people.  The  great 
embankments  ])robably  inclosed  thriv- 
ing villages,  and  the  truncated  iiyraniids 
must  have  supported  temples  or  other 
important  structures.  Jhit  these,  built  no 
doubt  f)f  wood  or  bark,  have  wholly  dis- 
aj)peared.  The  nearest  api^roach  to  ]ier- 
manent  house  construction  observed  iu  e. 
United  States  is  haind  in  the  clay-covered 
wattle-work  walls  of  the  more  southerly 
tribes  ( Thomas;  Adair) . The  people  had 
acquired  oidy  partial  mastery  of  the  build- 
ing materials  within  their  environment. 
Earth,  sand,  and  clay,  indestructible  and 
always  at  hand,  were  utilized  for  the  sub- 


structures and  embankments,  and  the 
cumulative  growth  gave  massive  and  en- 
during results,  but  the  superstructures 
were  of  materials  difficult  to  utilize  in  an 
effective  manner  by  a stone-age  people 
and,  being  subject  to  rapid  decay,  were 

not  cumulative. 
Had  the  envi- 
ronment fur- 
nished to  this 
group  of  vigor- 
ous and  talented 
tribes  the  mate- 
rials for  adobe 
cement  or  })len- 
tiful  deposits  of 
readily  quarried 
stone,  the  re- 
sults might  have 
been  very  differ- 
ent: the  mound- 
builders’  culture 
and  the  mound-building  jieo])le  might 
have  been  no  mean  factor  m the  Ameri- 
can nation  to-day. 

The  ]>rimitive  habitations  of  the  Pa 
citic  slo]K'  from  the  Straits  of  Fucato  the 
(iulf  of  (uilifornia  afford  a most  instruct- 
ive lesson.  In  the  N.  the  vigorous  tribes 
had  risen  to  the  task  of  utilizing  the  vast 
forests,  but  in  theS.  the  improvident  and 
enervated  natives  were  little  short  of 
homeless  wanderei-s.  In  the  X.  the 
roomy  communal  dwellings  of  the  Co- 
lumbia valley,  di'scribed  by  Lewis  and 
Clark,  were  found,  while  to  the  S.  one 
j>asses  through  varied  environments 
where  timber  and  earth,  rocks  and  caves, 
rushes,  I)ark,  gra.-^s,  and  brush  in  turn 


MOKELUMNE  CEREMONIAL  HOUSE,  CALIFORNIA.  (SANTA 
FE  Rr.  ) 


playeil  their  ]>art  in  the  very  ])riniilive 
house-making  achi(*vements  of  the 
strangi'ly  diversified  tribesnuai. 

In  the  highlands  of  the  Creat  Divide 
and  in  the  vast  inland  basins  of  the  X. 
the  buihling  arts  did  not  flourish,  and 
houses  of  bark,  grass,  ri'eds,  the  skins  of 
animals,  and  rough  timlH'rs  covered  with 
earth  gave  only  necessary  shelter  from 
winter  blashi.  In  the  whole  expanse  of 
the  forest-covered  Pk  the  })alisaded  for- 
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TIPI  OF  PLAINS  TRIBES;  8H0SH0NI.  MADE  .OF  Skins  OR 
Cloth 

simple  ])ile  dwellings  set  hi  the  shallow 
waters  were  all  that  the  conditions  of 
e.xistence  in  a mild  climate  required. 


tress  and  the  long-house  of  the  Iroquois, 
in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  historical 
period,  mark  the  highest  limit  in  the 
building  arts.  On  the  Gulf  coast  the 


tural  details  are  utilized  freely  for  ]mr- 
poses  of  emliellishment.  A jieo]»le  that 
could  carve  wood  and  stone  and  could 
decorate  pottery  and  weave  baskets  of 
admirable  pattern  could  not  mohl  the 
unwieldy  elements  of  the  building  into 
e.sthetic  form.  But  esthetic  suggestions 
and  features  did  not  ])a,ss  entirely  unaj)- 
preciated.  Some  of  the  lower  types  of 
structures,  such  as  the  grass  lodge  and 
the  mat  house,  i)artaking  of  textile  tech- 
ni(|ue,  were  characterized  by  elements  of 
symmetry,  grace,  and  rhythmic  rejieti- 
tion  of  details.  The  wooden  house  of 


MAT  HOUSE,  CAROLINA  INDIANS.  (after  JOHN  WHITE, 
OF  THE  Roanoke  Colony,  iess) 


BARK  HOUSE.  METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  IROQUOIS 
LONG-HOUSE 

It  is  probably  useless  to  speculate  ou 
what  might  have  been  in  store  for  the 
native  builders  had  they  been  jiermitted 
to  continue  uumolesteil  throughout  the 
ages.  Thestone- 
huilders  had  the 
most  promising 
outlook,  but  they 
w e I'e  still  in 
the  elementary 
stages  of  the  arts 
of  construction. 

They  had  not 
made  the  one 
es.sential  step  to- 
wardgreat  build- 
ing— the  di.scov- 
ery  of  the  means 
of  covering  large 
spaces  withotit 
the  use  of  wood. 

Although  they 
were  ac(]uainted 
with  many  essential  elements  of  construc- 
tion, they  had  devised  neither  the  offset 
span  of  stone  nor  the  keystone  arch. 

In  none  of  the.se  areas  had  the  tribes 
reached  the  stage  in  the  building  arts 
where  constructive  features  or  architec- 


the  N.  W.  had  massiveness  of  form  and 
boldness  of  outline,  and  the  scnljitured 
and  painted  details  lent  much  esthetic 
intei'est;  while  in  the  arid  region  the 
stone-builders  had  introduced  a number 
of  features  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
walls  and  to  add  to  the  ])leasing  effect  of 
the  interiors.  In  these  things  the  native 
mind  certainly  took  some  pleasure,  but 
probably  little  thought  was  given  to  ar- 
chitectural effect  as  this  is  known  to  the 

more  civilized 
tribes,  such  as 
the  Maya  of  Yu- 
catan, whospent 
a vast  amount  of 
time  aud  energy 
on  the  purely 
decorative  fea- 
tures of  their 
stone  buildings. 

Numerous  au- 
thorsdwell  more 
or  less  on  the 
buildings  of  the 
tribes  n.  of  Mex- 
ico, but  only  the 
more  important 
]ud)lications  will 
here  be  idted. 
Fewkes,  Hoffman, 
Nelson,  Mrs  Stevenson, 
and  Turner  in  various  Reports, 
-\dair.  Hist.  Amer.  Inds.,  177o; 
Bandelier,  various  reports  in  T’aptws  .\rch. 
Inst.  Am.,  1881-92;  Beauchamp,  Iroquois 
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See  Boas,  Dorsey, 
the  Mindeleffs, 
Thomas, 

B.  A.  K. 
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rniil,  1892;  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  ^lus. 
1895,  1897;  (’atlin,  N.  Am.  Imls.,  1841, 
18(>(i;  Dawson  in  Proc.  and  Trans.  Royal 
Soc.  Can.,  i.\,  1891;  Do  Bry,  Collectiones 
Bere<rrinationuni,  1590-1928;  Dellen- 
baufih,'  North  Americans  of  Yesterday, 
1901;  Du  Pi-atz,  Hist.  Lonisiane,  ni,  1758; 
Eellsin  Smithson.  R(>p.  1887,  1889;  Fos- 
t('r,  Prehist.  Ractes,  1878;  (Joddard  in 
Univ.  Cal.  Pnhs.,  i,  no.  1,  1908;  llariot, 
Narr.  First  Plant.  V irjiinia,  repr.  1898; 
Urdlicka  in  Am.  Antliro)).,  vii,  no.  8, 
190o;  Jackson  in  Metropol.  IMaf;.,  .\.\ii, 
no.  8,  1905;  laovis  and  Clark,  Fxped. 
(1804-00),  (lones  ed.,  1898;  Ma(da‘an 
^lonnd  llnilders,  1879;  .Moor(\  \arious 
memoirs  in  Jonr.  .\cad.  Nat.  Sci.  Pliila., 
1894-1905;  INIor^fan  in  Cont.  N.  Am. 
Fthnol.,  IV,  1881;  JMorice  in  Trans,  ('an. 
Inst.,  IV,  18t)5;  Nihlack  in  Nat.  .Mus. 


Rep.  1888,  1890;  Nordenskiidd,  Cliff 

Dwellers  of  the  Mesa  N'erde,  1898;  Pow- 
ers in  ('ont.  N.  Am.  Fthnol.,  iii,  1877; 
Schoolcraft,  I ml.  Tribes,  i-vi,  1851-57; 
Smith,  Hist.  Va.,  repr.  1819;  S(|uier, 
Antiip  N.  Y.  and  West,  1851;  Scjnier  ami 
Davis  in  Smithson.  (\)iit.,  i,  1848;  Starr, 
First  St(>ps  in  Human  Pro^rress,  1895; 
Swan  in  Smithson,  (^mt.,  .\.xi,  1874; 
Teit  in  .Mem.  .\m.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii, 
1900;  'riiruston,  .\nti(|.  of  Tenn.,  18t)7. 
S('e  l/ahilalioiiK.  (w.  n.  ii.) 

Ardeco.  .\  small  triln^  or  village,  prob- 
ably Caddoan,  indelinitely  descril)ed  as 
on  a s.  w.  branch  of  Arkansas  r.  in  the 
18th  century. — Fa  Harpi'  (1719)  in  Mar- 
frry,  Dec.,  vi,  299,  188(i. 

Adero. — La  Jlariu',  oj).  cit.  Ardeco. — IL'auriiin  in 
Marar.v.  op.  cit.  (mentioned  willi  llie  Touaearo  - 
'tawakoni). 

Ardnainiq.  .V  mythical  people  belii'ved 
hy  th(' Central  Eskimo  to  live  far  to  the 


N.  w.  of  them.  The  women  are  supposed 
to  be  of  ordinary  stature.  They  hunt  in 
kaiaks  and  provide  for  their  luisbands, 
who  are  covenal  with  hair  and  are  so  tiny 
that  they  carry  them  about  in  their 
hoods. — Boas  in  6th  Rej).  B.  A.  E.,  640, 
1888. 

Areitorae.  A Papago  village  s.  of  So- 
norita,  Sonora,  Mexico. — Box,  Adven- 
tures, 262,  1869. 

Arekw.  A Yurok  village  on  the  coast 
at  the  mouth  of  Redwooil  cr.,  x.  w.  Cal. 
The  town  of  Orick,  2 m.  up  the  stream, 
takes  its  name  therefrom,  (a.  i,.  k.  ) 
Oruk.— Gilibs  in  Sclioolcrnft.  Ind.  Trilie.'i,  in,  139, 
1H53. 

Arenal  (Sjian.;  ‘sandy  ground,’  ‘des- 
ert’). A village,  ])re."'umahly  Piman,  on 
the  Pima  and  Maricojia  res.,  (iila  r.,  Ariz. ; 
])op.  557  in  1860  (Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 


June  19,  18(i8),and  616  in  1869  ( Browne, 
Apache  Country,  200,  FS(it)). 

Arendalironon  (‘  rock  peopU*’).  One  of 
the  four  chief  trihesof  the  Huron,  having 
the  most  easterly  situation  and  claiming 
to  be  the  (irst  allies  of  the  French,  who 
founded  among  them  the  mi.'^sions  of  St 
Jean  Uaiitiste,  St  Joachim,  and  Ste  Elisa- 
beth. In  1689  they  wen'  said  to  have 
been  resident  of  the  Huron  country  for 
about  50  years.  lu  1649,  on  the  jiolitical 
destruction  and  exi»nIsion  of  the  Huron 
tribes  by  the  Irocpiois,  the  inhabitants  of 
St  .lean  Pajitiste  submitted  in  a body  to 
the  Seneca,  who  adopted  them.  They 
constituted  the  Stoiu*,  or  Rock,  tribe  of 
tbe  Huron.  See  Jesuit  Relatiou  for  1689, 
40,  18,58.  (.1.  N.  H.  II.) 

Ahrenda. — Stu'a.  Ont ll.  M iss.,  1S2.  IS, Vi.  Ahrendah- 
ronons. — Scluiolcrnfl,  liai.  Trilx's,  lu.  .V22.  LWl. 
Ahrendaronons. — .les.  Hot.  for  lii-JO.  til,  IS, Vs.  Aren- 
da.— Oliurlevoi.x  (1(>35),  New  France,  n,  72,  1872. 
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Arendacronons.— Jos.  Rol.  for  1G41,67,  1858.  Aren- 
daehronons, — Ibid.,  83.  Arendaenhronons. — Jes. 
Rel.  for  1()42  , 82,  1858.  Arendarhononons. — Jes. 
Rel.  for  1635,  24,  1858.  Arendaronnons. — Jes.  Rcl. 
forl644, 99, 1858.  Arendaronons. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1040, 
90,  1858.  Arendarrhonons. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1637,  109, 
1858.  Arendoronnon.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1636,  123,  1858. 
Avendahs.— Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,pt.  6, 154, 
1883.  Enarhonon.— Sagard,  Gr.  Voy.,  i,  79,  1865. 
Nation  d’ Atironta.— Ibid.  Nation  de  la  Roche. — 
Jes.  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1858.  Nation  du  Rocher, — 
Jes.  Rel.  for  1657,  23,  1858.  Renarhonon. — Sagard, 
Hist,  du  Can.,  i,  234,  1865. 


Arendaonatia.  A Huron  village  in  On- 
tario about  1()40. — ,Tes.  Kel.  for  KWT,  159, 
1858. 

Anendaonactia. — Ibid.,  165. 


Arente.  A Huron  village  in  Ontario 
about  1640. —Jes.  Kel.  for  1637,  150,  1858. 

Argillite  (slate).  Tliis  material,  whieh 
is  inueh  diversibetl  in  character,  was  in 
very  general  use  by  the  tribes  n.  of 
Mexico  for  the  manufacture  of  utensils, 
implements,  and  ornaments,  and  for 
carvings  in  general.  The  typical  slates, 
characterized  by  their  decided  foliate 
structure,  were  used  to  some  extent 
for  implements;  but  the  more  ma.ssive 
varieties,  such  as  the  greenish  striped 
slates  of  the  Eastern  states,  the  argillite 
of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
states  to  the  s.,  and  the  black  slate  of 
the  N.  W.  coast  were  usually  preferred 
for  polished  implements  and  carvings. 
Argillite  was  much  used  by  the  tribes  of 
the  Delaware  and  Su.«(iuehanna  valleys, 
and  an  ancient  (piarry  of  this  material, 
situated  at  Point  PleasanL  Pa.,  has  been 
described  by  INlercer  (see  Mliwn  ami  (Juar- 
rieK).  IMaterial  from  this  and  other  (piar- 
ries  in  the  Appalachian  region  was  used 
mainly  for  flaked  implements,  including 
leaf-shaped  blades,  knives,  and  arrow  and 
s[)ear  heads,  and  these  are  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  IMiddle  Atlantic  states. 
The  lint‘-grained  greenish  and  striped 
slates  of  the  Plastern  and  (Middle  states 


and  Canada  were  extensively  u.sed  in  the 
manufacture  of  several  varieties  of  ob- 


jects of  somewhat  problematic  u.se,  in- 
cluding so-called  banner-stones,  bird- 
stones,  and  j)erforate<l  tablets.  It  is 
probable  that,  like  the  green  agates  and 
jadeites  of  Mexico,  some  varieties  of  this 
stone  had  special  signilicance  with  the 
native  tribes.  The  tribes  of  the  N.  W. 
coast  employ  a fine-grained  slate  in  their 
very  artistic  carvings,  which  the  Haida 
obtain  chiiTly  from  deposits  on  Slate 
cr.,  t)ueen  Charlotte  ids.  This  slate  has 
the  desirable  ([ualities  of  being  .soft  and 
easily  carved  when  freshly  (luarried,  and 
of  growing  harder  with  time.  It  is 
hlack  and  takes  an  excellent  iiolish 
(Niblack).  See  Sculpture  and  Cnrvhuj, 
Tolei)i-]>olex. 

References  to  the  use  of  argillite  and 
slate  occurin  many  works  relating  to  eth- 
nologi(‘  and  archeologic  subjects,  but  an* 
not  sufficiently  important  to  be  given  in 


full.  Worthy  of  special  mention  are  Ab- 
bott, Prim.  Industry,  • 1881;  Holmes  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897;  Mercer  in  Pubs. 
Univ.  Penn.,  vi,  1897;  Niblack  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1888,  1890;  Ran  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1872,  1873;  Squier  and  Davis  in 
Smithson.  Cont.,  i,  1848.  (w.  n.  n.) 

Arhau.  A village  or  tribe  formerly 
between  (Matagorda  bay  and  C'olorado  r.', 
Texas;  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1(587  by 
the  Ebahamo  Indians.  The  region  was 
the  domain  of  the  Karankawan  tribes, 
with  whom  the  Arhau  peoj)le  were  possi- 
bly affiliated.  See  (latschet,  Karankawa 
Inds.,  Peabodv  Mus.  Papers,  i,  35,  46, 
1891.  (.\.  c.  F.)  . 

Arhan.— Joutc‘1  (1687)  in  Frencli,  Hi.«t.  Coll.  Ln., 
I,  137,  1846.  Arhau. — Joutel  (1687)  in  Miirgrv,  Dec. 
01,288,1878. 

Aribaiba.  A former  rancheria  of  the 
Sobaipuri,  on  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  not  far 
from  its  junction  with  the  (iila,  in  s.  Ari- 
zona. It  was  visited  by  Father  Kino 
about  1697.  See  Ariraipa. 

Aribabia.— De  I’lsle,  Mup.Vin.,  1703.  S,  Pantaleon 
Aribaiba.— Kino  (1697)  quoted  by  Runeroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  2(i5,  1884. 

Aridian.  A term  a])plied  to  the  early 
occupants  of  the  desert  region  of  the 
S.  W.,  particularly  of  s.  .Arizona,  who.se 
culture,  as  exemplified  by  their  art  and 
other  remains,  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Zufii. — Cushing  in  Proc.  Int.  Cong.  Am., 
vii,  157,  1890.  See  Pueblos. 

Original  Pueblo. — Ibid.  Shiwian. — Ibid,  (so  called 
from  the  similarity  in  the  “Aridian”  and  the 
Shivvi  or  Zuni  cultures). 

Arikara  (Skidi:  ariki  ‘horn,’  referring 
to  the  former  custom  of  wearing  the  hair 
with  two  pieces  of  bone  standing  uj)  like 
horns  on  each  side  of  the  crest;  ra,  j)l. 
ending).  A tribe  forming  the  northern 
group  of  the  Caddoan  linguistic  family. 
In  language  they  differ  only  dialectically 
from  the  Pawnee. 

When  the  Arikttra  left  the  body  of 
their  kindred  in  the  S.  W.  they  were  asso- 
(uated  with  the  Skidi,  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Pawnee  confederacy.  Tradition 
and  history  indicate  that  at  .some  point 
in  the  broad  Missouri  valley  the  Skidi 
and  Arikara  jiarted,  the  former  settling 
on  Loup  r. , Neb.,  the  latter  continuing 
N.  K.,  building  on  the  bluffs  of  the  (Missouri 
the  villages  of  which  traces  have  been 
noted  nearly  as  far  s.  as  ( )maha.  In  their 
northward  movement  thev  encountered 
members  of  the  Siouan  family  making 
their  way  westward.  Wars  ensued,  with 
intervals  of  jieace  and  even  of  alliance 
hetween  the  trities.  When  the  white 
race  reached  the  (Missouri  they  found  the 
region  inhabited  by  Siouan  tribes,  who 
said  that  the  old  village  sites  had  once 
heen  occupied  by  the  Arikara.  In  1770 
I'rench  traders  establisheil  relations  with 
the  .\rikara,  below  Cheyenne  r..  on  the 
(Missouri.  Lmvis  and  Clark  met  the 
tribe  35  years  later,  reduced  in  num- 
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bers  and  li\’ing  in  three  villages  between 
Grand  and  Cannonball  rs.,  Dak.  by  1851 
they  had  moved  up  to  the  vicinity  of 
Heart  r.  It  is  not  probable  that  this 
rapid  rate  of  movement  obtained  during 
migi-ations  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  by  the  Knglish.  The 
steady  westward  |)ressure  of  tlie  (colonists, 
togetlier  with  their  ])olicy  of  fomenting 
intertribal  wars,  caused  the  continual  dis- 
placement of  many  native  communities, 
a condition  that  bore  heavily  on  the 
semisedtmtary  tribes,  like  the  Ankara, 
who  lived  in  villages  and  cidtivated  the 
soil.  Almost  continuous  warfare  with  ag- 
gressive tribes,  together  with  the  ravages 
of  smallpox  durinj*  the  latt(>r  half  of  the 
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18th  and  tlu*  beginning  of  the  Itith  cen- 
turies, nearly  exterminated  some  of  their 
villages.  The  weakeiu'd  survivors  con- 
solidated to  form  new,  necessarily  com- 
jiosite  villages,  so  that  much  of  their  an- 
cient organization  was  gn'atly  modified  or 
ceased  to  exist.  It  was  during  this  period 
of  stress  that  the  Arikara  became  close 
neighbors  and,  finally,  allies  of  the  Man- 
dan  and  llidatsa.  In  1804,  when  Lewis 
and  Clark  visited  the  ,\rikara,  they  were 
disi)osed  to  he  friendly  to  tin*  United 
Stat(‘s,  but,  owing  to  intrigues  incident 
to  the  rivalry  between  trading  companies, 
which  brought  suffering  to  the  Indians, 
they  became  hostile.  In  1828  the  Arikara 
attack(‘dan  American  trader's  boats,  kill- 


ing 18  men  and  wounding  others.  This 
led  to  a conflict  with  the  United  States, 
but  i)eace  was  finally  concluded.  In  con- 
se(]uence  of  these  troubles  and  the  fail- 
ure of  crops  for  2 successive  years  the 
tribe  abandoned  their  villages  on  the 
Missouri  and  joined  the  Skidi  on  Louj) 
r..  Neb.,  where  they  remaiiu'd  2 years; 
but  the  animosity  which  the  Arikara  dis- 
played toward  the  white  ?'ace  made  them 
dangerous  and  unwelcome  iH*ighbors,  so 
that  they  were  re(juested  to  go  bac^k  to 
the  Missouri.  They  diil  so,  and  there 
they  have  remained  evei‘  since.  Under 
their  first  treaty,  in  1825,  they  acknowl- 
edged the  suj)remacy  of  the  National 
Government  over  the  land  and  t he  i>eoj)le, 
agr(‘cd  to  trade  only  with  American  citi- 
zens, whose  life  and  proj)erty  they  wen* 
pledged  to  protect,  and  to  refer  all  ditti- 
culties  for  final  settlement  to  the  United 
States.  After  the  close  of  the  .Mexican 
war  a (commission  was  sent  by  the  (.iov- 
ernment  to  define  the  territoric^s  claimed 
by  the  tribi's  living  x.  of  ^Mexico,  between 
the  .Missouri  and  the  Rocky  mts.  In  the 
treaty  made  at  Ft  Laramie,  in  1851,  with 
the  Arikara,  Mandan,  and  llidatsa,  the 
land  claimed  by  tlu^se  tribes  is  described 
as  lying  w.  of  the  .Missouri,  from  Heart 
r.,  N.  Dak.,  to  the  Yellowstom*,  and  up  tlu‘ 
latter  to  the  mouth  of  Powder  r.,  Mont.; 
thence  s.  k.  to  the  lu^adwaters  of  the 
Little  Missouri  in  Wyoming,  and  skirt- 
ing the  Black  hills  to  the  head  of  Heart 
r.  and  down  that  stn^mi  to  its  junction 
with  the  ^Missouri.  Owing  to  the  non- 
ratitic’ation  of  this  treaty,  the  landed  rights 
of  the  .‘\rikara  remaine<l  un.^ettled  until 
1880,  when,  by  Fxecutive  order,  their 
present  reservation  was  set  apart;  thisin- 
cIud('sthetrading])ost.  (‘stablislu'd  in  1845, 
and  named  for  Bartholomew  Bei'thold,  a 
Tyrolese,  one  of  thefoundi'rs  of  the  .\mer- 
ican  Fur  Com])anv.  Tlu>  .Arikara,  Man- 
dan,  and  llidatsa  tog(‘thershar(‘ this  land, 
and  are  freiiuently  spoken  of,  from  the 
name  of  thi'ir  rt'servation,  as  Id  Berthold 
Indians.  In  accordance  with  the  act  of 
Feb.  8,  1887,  the  .\rikara  receiv(vl  allot- 
ments of  land  in  severalty,  an<l,  on  ap- 
proval of  the  allotnuMits  by  the  Sc^cretary 
of  the  Interior,  July  10,  ISttiO,  tluyv  b(‘came 
citizens  of  tlu*  Unit(>d  States  and  subject 
to  the  laws  of  North  Dakota.  .An  imlus- 
trial  boarding  school  and  8 day  schools 
an'  maintaiiu'd  hy  the  Government  on 
Ft  Berthold  n>s.  .A  mission  board- 
ing school  and  a church  are  supportt'd 
l)y  the  (longn'gational  Board  of  Mi.s- 
sions.  In  1804  Lewis  and  Clark  gave 
the  ])opulation  of  the  .Arikara  as  2,000, 
of  whom  mon'  than  000  w('r(>  warriors. 
In  1871  the  tribe  nnmben'd  1,050;  by 
1888  tlu'v  wen>  reduc('d  to  500,  and  the 
('ensusof  1004  gives  the  poiailation  as 880. 
.As  far  back  as  their  traditions  go  the  .A ri- 
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kara  have  cultivated  the  soil,  depending 
for  their  staple  food  supply  on  crops  of 
corn,  l)eans,  squashes,  and  pumpkins. 
In  the  sign  language  the  Arikara  are  des- 
ignated as  “corn  eaters,”  the  movement 
of  the  hand  simulating  the  act  of  gnawing 
the  kernels  of  corn  from  the  cob.  They 
jweserved  the  seed  of  a peculiar  kind  of 
small-eared  corn,  sai<l  to.  he  very  nutri- 
tious aud  much  liked.  It  is  also  sai<l  that 
the  seed  corn  was  kept  tied  in  a skin  and 
hung  up  in  the  hjdge  near  the  fireplace, 
and  when  the  time  for  planting  came 
only  those  kernels  showing  signs  of  ger- 
mination were  used.  The  Arikara  bar- 
tered corn  with  the  Cheyenne  and  otlier 
tribes  for  buffalo  robes,  skins,  and  meat, 
and  exchanged  these  with  the  traders  for 
cloth,  c(joking  utensils,  guns,  etc.  Piarly 
dealings  with  the  traders  were  carried  on 
by  the  women.  The  Arikara  hunted  the 
buffalo  in  winter,  returning  to  their  village 
in  the  early  spring,  where  they  spent  the 
time  before  planting  in  <lressing  the  pelts. 
Their  fish  supply  was  obtaine<l  by  means 
of  basket  traps.  They  were  expert  swim- 
mers, and  ventured  to  ca])ture  buffaloes 
that  were  disabled  iu  the  water  as  the 
herd  was  cro.'jsing  the  river.  Their  wood 
supi)ly  was  obtained  from  the  river;  when 
the  ice  broke  up  iu  the  spring  the  Indians 
leaped  on  the  cakes,  attached  cords  to 
the  trees  that  were  whirling  down  the 
rapid  current,  and  hauled  them  ashore. 
M('u,  women,  aud  the  older  children  en- 
gaged in  this  exciting  work,  and  although 
they  sometimes  fell  aud  were  swept  down- 
stream, their  dexterity  and  courage  gen- 
erally prevented  serious  acci<lent.  Their 
boats  were  made  of  a single  buffalo  skin 
stretched,  hair  side  in,  over  a frame  of 
willows  bent  round  like  a basket  and 
tied  to  a hoop  3 or  4 feet  in  diameter. 
The  boat  could  easily  be  transported  by 
a woman  and,  according  to  Hayden, 
“would  carry  8 men  across  the  Mis- 
souri with  tolerable  safety.”  Before  the 
coming  of  traders  the  .\rikara  made  their 
cooking  utensils  of  pottery;  mortars  for 
[)ouii(Hngcorn  were  made  with  much  labor 
from  stone;  hoes  were  fashioned  from  the 
shouMer-bladesof  the  buhaloand  theelk; 
spoons  weri' shaped  from  the  horns  of  the 
buffalo  and  the  mountain  sheep;  brooms 
and  brushes  were  made  of  stiff,  coarse 
gra.«s;  knives  were  chi  pjied  from  dint,  and 
spt'ars  and  arrow  heads  from  horn  and  dint; 
for  splitting  wood,  wedges  of  horn  were 
used.  Whistles  were  constructed  to  imi- 
tate the  bleat  of  tlie  antelope  or  the  call 
of  the  elk,  and  served  as  decoys;  pop- 
guns and  other  toys  were  contrived  for 
thechildren  and  flageolets  for  the  amu.se- 
ment  of  young  men.  (iarments  were 
embroidered  with  dyed  porcu])ine  quills; 
dentalium  shelis  from  the  I’acidc  were 
prized  as  ornaments.  ^latthews  and 


others  mention  the  skill  of  the  Ailkara 
in  melting  glass  and  pouring  it  into  molds 
to  form  ornaments;  they  disi)osed  of  the 
highly  colored  beads  furnished  by  the 
traders  in  this  manner.  They  have  ])re- 
served  in  their  basketry  a weave  that  has 
heen  identified  with  one  ])racti.sed  by  for- 
mer tribes  in  Louisiana — a j)robable  sur- 
vival of  the  method  learned  when  with 
their  kindred  in  the  far  S.  W.  The  Ari- 
kara were  ecjually  tenacious  of  their  lan- 
guage, although  next-door  neighbors  of 
8iouan  tribes  for  more  than  a century, 
living  on  terms  of  intimacj’  and  inter- 
marrying to  a great  extent.  Matthews 
says  that  almost  every  member  of  each 
tribe  understands  the  language  of  the 
other  tribes,  yet  speaks  his  own  most 
fluently,  hence  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
a dialogue  carried  on  in  two  tongues. 
Until  recently  the  Arikara  adhered  to 
their  ancient  form  of  dwellings,  erecting, 
at  the  cost  of  great  lal)or,  earth  lodges  that 
were  generally  gr()U|)cd  about  an  open 
space  in  the  center  of  the  village,  often 
(piite  close  together,  and  usually  occupied 
by  2 or  3 families.  Ea(-h  village  gener- 
ally contained  a lodge  of  unusual  size, 
in  which  ceremonies,  danc^es,  and  other 
fe.stivities  took  i)lace.  The  religious  cere- 
monies, in  which  each  subtribe  or  village 
had  its  special  part,  bound  the  people 
together  l)y  common  beliefs,  traditions, 
teachings,  and  suj)plications  tliat  centered 
around  the  desire  for  long  life,  food,  and 
safety.  In  1885  IMaximilian  of  Wied 
noticed  that  the  hunters  did  not  load  on 
their  horses  the  meat  obtained  by  the 
chase,  but  carried  it  on  their  heads  and 
backs,  often  so  transi)orting  it  from  a 
great  distance.  The  man  who  could 
carry  the  heaviest  burden  sometimes  gave 
his  meat  to  the  poor,  in  deference  to  tlieir 
traditional  teaching  that  “the  Lord  of 
life  thid  the  Arikara  that  if  they  gave  to 
the  ])oor  in  this  manner,  and  laid*  burdens 
on  themselves,  they  would  he  successful 
in  all  their  undertakings.”  In  the  series 
of  rites,  which  began  in  the  early  spring 
when  the  thunder  first  sounded,  corn 
held  a i)rominent  place.  The  ear  was 
used  as  an  emV)lem  and  was  addressed  as 
“Mother.”  Some  of  these  ceremonial 
ears  of  corn  ha<l  heen  ))reserved  for  gen- 
erations and  were  treasured  with  nner- 
ent  care.  Offerings  were  made,  rituals 
sung,  and  feasts  held  when  the  ceremo- 
niestook  ])lace.  Rites  were  observed  when 
the  maize  was  ])lanted,  at  certain  stages 
of  its  growth,  and  when  it  was  harvested. 
Ceremonially  associated  with  maize  were 
other  sacred  objects,  which  were  ke]>t  in 
a special  ca!se  or  shrine.  Among  the.se 
were  the  skins  of  certain  birds  of  cosmic 
significance,  also  7 gourd  rattles  (liat 
marked  the  movements  of  the  seasons. 
Elaborate  rituals  and  ceremonies  attended 
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the  opening  of  tliis  slirine  and  tlie  exlii- 
bition  of  its  contents,  which  were  syin- 
holic,  ol  tlu*^  torccs  that  make  and  keep 
all  things  alive  and  fruitfnl.  Aside  from 
these  ceremonies  there  were  other  (piasi- 
religious  gatherings  in  xvhich  feats  of 
jugglery  were  performed,  for  the  Ari- 
kara,  like  their  kindred  the  I’awnee, 
w('re  not(*d  f(jr  their  skill  in  legerdemain. 
Tim  dead  were  i)laced  in  a sitting  |)ostnre, 
wrapped  in  skins,  and  buried  in  Tiiound 
gravi'S.  The  i)roperty,  excei>t  such  per- 
sonal belongings  as  w(‘re  interred  with 
tlie  body,  was  distributed  among  the 
kindreil,  the  family  tracing  descent 
through  the  mother.  A (collection  (.)f 
.\rikara  ti'aditions,  by  (i.  A.  J)ors(‘v,  has 
been  puhlislu'd  by  the  Carnegie  .1  nstitu- 
tion  (190;i). 

ihe  Ai’ikarawere  a loosely  organized 
confederacy  of  suhtrihes,  each  of  which 
had  its  separate  village  and  distinctive 
name,  hew  of  these  names  have  been 
preserved.  Lewis  and  t’lark  (p]x])ed.,  i, 
97,  LSI4)  mention  Jadioocat,  a village 
occupied  in  1797,  hut  abandoned  about 
ISOO.  How  many  suhtrihes  were  includ- 
ed in  the  confederacy  can  not  now  be  de- 
termined. Lewis  and  Clark  si>eak  of  the 
Arikara  as  the  remnant  of  10  powerful 
Pawnee  tribes,  living  in  1804  in  3 villages. 
The  inroads  of  disease  and  war  have  so  re- 
duced the  tribe  that  little  now  remains 
of  their  former  divisions.  The  following 
names  were  noted  during  the  middle 
of  the  last  century : Hachepiriinu  (‘young 
dogs’),  Hia  (‘band  of  Cree’),  Ilosuk- 
haunu  (‘foolish dogs’),  Ilosukhaunukare- 
rihu  (‘little  foolish  dogs’),  Sukhutit 
( ‘black  mouths’ ) , Kaka  ( ‘band  of  Crows’) , 
Okos  ( ‘band  of  bulls’),  Paushuk  (‘baiul 
of  cut-throats’).  Some  of  these  may  re- 
fer to  military  and  other  societies;  others 
seem  to  be  nicknames,  as  “Cut-throats.” 

(a.  c.  k) 

A da  ka'  da  ho. — Matthows,  Etliiiog-.  llidat.^a.  125, 
1877  ^ 1 1 idatsa  iianio).  Ah-pen-ope-say. — .Anon.  MS. 
Crow  vocal).,  15.  .V.  14  (Crow  naino).  Ai-dik'-a-da- 
hu, — HolTinan  in  I’roc.  Am.  I’liilo.'f.  Soc.,  2',M,  1S8(> 

( = ‘]H>oplo,  of  the  llowiiifr  hair’).  Ankora. — Ind. 
.\(V.  H('p.,t>:5,185l.  A-pan-to'-pse. — 1 lay  dun.  Kt  linos', 
and  I’hilol.  Mo.  A'al.,  ‘102, 1802  (Crow hamu).  Ara- 
caris. — (la.^s,  Voy.,  4()(),  1810.  Araka'daho. — Mat- 
thews, Kthnof?.  Ilidatsa,  125.  1877  ( Hi'dat.sa  name). 
Archarees. — Moffraii  in  No.  .‘yni.  K(‘v.,  498.  1809. 
Aricaras. — Heanrain  (rci.  1720)  in  Marjrry.  Dt'c., 
VI,  289,  1880.  Aricarees. — Saxton  (jnofcil  hy 
Sti'Vcns,  Kc|).  on  I’fic.  H.  K..  239,  18.51.  Aricarie. — 
Scdicnnurhorn  in  .Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii,  3-1, 181-1. 
Aricaris. — Ca.ss,  .lonr..  18.  1,807.  Aricas, — Carte 
des  I’oss.  All!?.,  1777.  Ariccarees. — Cnihert.son  in 
Smithson.  Keii.  18.50,  115,  1,851.  Aricharay. — Sen. 
Doe.  17,  10th  Coilf?.,  1st  se.ss..  I,  1,820.  Arichard. — 
Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  90,  22d  (Amg.,  1st  ,scss.,  03.  1,832. 
Arickara. — Clark  and  Ca.ss  in  II.  K.  Ex.  Doe.  117, 
20th  Coilf?.,  2d  s(>ss.,  99,  1,829.  A-rick-a-ra-one. — 
l.oiiK,  Exped.  Koeky  Mis.,  n,  Ixxxiv,  1823 
(Hidatsa  name).  Arickara'ws. — Sen.  Ex.  Doe. 
91,  31th  C^oiif?.,  1st  ,s(>.ss.,  13,  1,8.50.  Arickare. — 
Ind.  AIT.  Hep..  297,  1,835.  Arickarees, — Ind.  .\(T. 
Rej).,  103,  1.830.  Arickera,  — Did.  .AIT.  Rep.  2-15, 
1810.  A-rflt'-a-hu.  — llolTman  in  I’roe.  .Am.  i’hilos. 
Soe.,  291,  1,880  (Hidatsa  form).  Arikara. — 

Matthews,  Ethnof’'.  Hidat.sa,  13.  1.877  (Mandan 


name).  A'-rl-ka'-ra. — Hoffman  in  Proe.  Am. 
Philos.  Soe.,  29-1,  1880  (abbreviation  of  the  Man- 
(hui  Ai-dlk'-a-da-hn).  Arikare, — Ind.  Alf.  Rep., 
2-17,  1877.  Arik'-are.— llotfinan  in  Proe.  Am. 
Philos.  Soe.,  291,  18.80  (name  of  Hidatsa  ori- 
gin). Arikarees.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
.533,  1878.  Arikari,— Burton.  Citv  of  Saints.  119, 
1801.  Arikera.— .Sen.Ex.Doe.90, 22d  Cong.,  l.stse.ss.. 
29,  1832.  Arikkaras. — .Maximilian,  Trav.,  1-13, 
1843.  Arrekaras.— MeCoy,  Ann.  Keg..  52,  1830. 
Arricara. — La  Harpe  ( 1719)  in  Margrv,  DOe.,  VI,  293, 
18,80.  _Arricarees.— Warren  (1855),  Nebr.  and  Dak., 
.50,  1375,  Arrickara-ws. — Dougherty  (1837)  in  TI.  R. 
Doe.  27().  2,)th  Cong.,  2d  se.ss.,  10, 18)58.  Arrickaree. — 
Ind.  .All.  Rej).  18,50,  07, 1857.  Arrickora. — Webb,  .Al- 
towan,  I,  8:5,  1840.  Arriekaris. — Domeneeh,  lies. 
t’'-Am.,j,  map,  1800.  Auricara. — f.  ,S.  Ind.  Treaties, 
447,  1837._  Aurickarees. — Sehooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
I,  523,  18,51.  Biccarees. — Domeneeh,  Des.  N.  Am., 
I,  431, 1800.  Black  Pawnee. — Prichard,  Phys.  Hist. 
Mankind,  v,  40.8,  1847  (a]>|)lying  iiroperly  to  the 
AViehit)!,  the  Blacdi -bear  Pawnee  of  Ihe  Omaha). 
Corn  Eaters.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 
130,  1851  (given  as  their  own  name).  Eokoros. — 
Lahontan,  New  A’oy.,  i,  llo,  1703.  Eskoros.— La- 
hontan,  misijnoted  by  .Schoolcraft, Trav.,  viii,  1821. 
Ka'-nan-in,— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 

A III.,  320, 1802  ( A ra  pa  ho  name:  ‘ peojile  who.se, laws 
break  in  (lieces’ ).  Kees.— Terry  in  Rep.  See. War, 
lit  1,  35,  1809  (misprint).  Kicaras. — Lewis,  'I'rav., 
15,  1,809  (mis|)rint).  la  Ree.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Disc.,  22,  1800.  Okoro. — Lahontan.  New  A'oy.,  i, 
120,  1703.  O-no'-ni-o.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  ' ami 
Philol.  Mo.  A'al.,  290,  1802  (Cheyenne  name). 
Padani, — For  forms  of  this  name  as  a|iplied  to  the 
Arikara,  .see  J'ainicr.  Pa'0i"-diza. — borse.v,  MS. 
(pegiha  Diet.,  15.  ,A.  E.,  1878(Omaiia  and  Ponka 
name:  ‘.Sand  Pawm-e’).  Panis  ricaras, — .li'tfi-rvs, 
Ir.  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1,  143,  1701.  Panyi  pu6a. — Dor- 
.sey,  MS.  Teiwere  voeab.,  R.  A.  E.,  1879  (Iowa,  Oto, 
and  Mi.s.sonri  name;  ‘.8and  Pawnee’).  Pawnee- 
Rikasree.— Nuttall,  .lour.,  81,  1.821.  Pucaras.— 
Alegre,  Hist.  Comp.  .lesiis,  i.  :5:50,  IS41.  Racres.— 
Lewis, Trav..  15, 1809.  Recars.— Ibid.  Ree,  — Pow- 
ell in  7th  Rep.  B.  A . E..  00, 1891.  Re-ka-ras. — Bon- 
ner, Life  of  Beekwonrth.  2.55,  18.50.  Re-ke-rahs.— 
Ibid.,  102.  Rhea. — Hallam  in  Beach.  Did.  Mise., 
134,  1877.  Ric'-aras. — Perrin  du  l.ae,  A’oy.  Lonisi- 
ane,  257. 1,8.50.  Ricaree.— Siu-lling.  Tales 'of  Trav., 
35,  1,8:50.  Ricaries.— Domeiieidi,  Des.  N.  Am.,  i, 
443,1,800.  Ricaris.— Gass.  .lour.,  82, 1810.  Ricars’.— ^ 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Disc.,  24, 1,800.  Ric-ca-ras.  — Hun- 
ter, Captivit.v,  87, 1,82:5.  Riccaree. — Boiler,  .-Vniong 
Inds.  in  the  I’ar  AAest,  210.  1,80,8.  Riccarrees. — 
Catlin, ( )-kee-jia, 40, 1,807.  Richara. — Sen.  E.\.  Doe. 
90,  22d  Cong.,  1st  se.ss.,  12, 1. 8)52.  Rickaras. — Lewis 
and  Clark.  Di.seov.,  :50,  1,800.  Rickarees. — (_ias.s. 
.lour.,  48,  1,807.  Rickerees, — Ibid.,  .53.  Rickrees.— 
Ibid.,  48.  Ricora.— Bondinot.  Star  in  AVest.  128, 
1,810.  Rikaras.— Irving,  .Astoria,  199,  1,849.  Rik- 
kara.— Maximilian.  Trav..  107,  1,843.  Ris.— Ibid, 
(so  called  by  the  Canadians).  Sa-nish'. — Hav- 
den,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  A’al,,  3.50  1,802 
Satrahe.— Baibi,  All.  Ethnog..  .54,  1.820.  S'qtiies"- 
tshi.— H(>ITman  in  Proe.  Am.  Philos.  .8oc..  37] _ 
lS8(i  (Salish  naiiu').  Starrahe. — Bradbiirv, 'I’rav.' 
iii,  1817.  Star-rah-he'.— Lewisaiid  Clark.  Diseov.’ 

22, 1,800  (own  name).  Ta-nish'.— Hayden.  Ethnog! 
and  Philol.  Mo.  A'al.,  :550, 1.802('the  pi“oi>le’:  own 
name).  Tsa'-nish. — Holfman  in  Proe.  .Am.  Philos. 
Soe. ,294,  18,80.  'Wakinas.— Hildreth,  Dragoon  Cam- 
paigns. lot,  1,8:50  (iirohably  the  same).  Wa-zi'- 
ya-ta  Pa-da'-niij.— Cook,  MS.  A'ankton  voeab., 

15.  .\.  E..  1.8|,  1,8,82  (‘northern  Pawnee’:  A'ank- 
ton name). 

Ariswaniski.  A (’bnngiuiut  villagt'  on 
tbo  right  bank  of  the  lower  Yukon, 
-Maska. — Coast  Surv.  luap,  1SH9. 

Aritutoc.  .V  fonuer  Marieo]ia  raneheria 
on  the  N.  .side  of  LMo  Cila  at  or  near  the 
present  Otitinan  flat  and  tlu' great  bend  of 
the  river,  in  s.  Arizona.  It  was  visited  by 
Father  St'dt'hnair  in  1744,  and  hy  ,\nza, 
Font,  and  Caret's  in  177o. 

Aritoac.— Garees,  Diary.  117,  1900.  Aritutoc.— 
Sedelmair  cited  by  Bancroft,  .Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.. 
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3()(),  18H9.  Rinconada. — Anzii  iind  Font  (17S0), 
il)id.,  392. 

Arivaca.  A former  Piman  village  w.  of 
Tubac,  s.  Ariz.,  (latino  from  prhtr  to  1788. 
It  was  altandoned  durino  the  Pima  revolt 
of  1751,  before  whieh  time  it  was  a visita 
of  the  mission  of  <Tuevavi.  (Bancroft, 
Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  885-f),  1889.) 

Aribac. — .Vnoii.  rep.  (1777)  in  Hanoroft,  .Vriz.  and 
N.  Me.K., 3H."),  1,SS9.  Aribaca. — Undo  Knsayo  (17G3), 
161,  1863. 

Arivaipa  (Xevome  Pima:  (tarirnpa, 

‘ girls,’ possibly  applied  to  these  jieople 
on  account  of  some  unmanly  act).  .\n 
Apache  tribe  that  formerly  made  its 
home  in  the  canyon  of  Arivaipa  cr.,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  s.  .\riz., 
althougii  like  the  Chiricahna  and  other 
Apache  of  Arizona  they  raided  far  south- 
ward and  were  reputed  to  have  laid 
waste  every  town  in  n.  Mexico  as  far  as 
the  Gila  prior  to  the  Gadsden  purchase  in 
1858,  and  with  having  exterminated  the 
Sohaipuri,  a Piman  tribe,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century.  In  18(58  a com- 
pany of  Galifornia  volunteers,  aided  by 
some  friendly  Apache,  at  ( )ld  Gamp  Grant, 
on  the  San  Pedro,  attacked  an  .\rivaipa 
rancheriaat  the  head  of  the  canyon,  kill- 
ing 58  of  the  70  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children — the  women  and  children 
being  slain  by  the  friendly  Indians,  the 
men  by  the  Californians — in  revenge  for 
their  atrocities.  After  this  loss  they  sued 
for  peace,  and  their  depredations  practical- 
ly ceased.  About  1872  they  were  removed 
to  San  Carlos  agency,  where,  with  the 
Pinalenos,  apparently  their  nearest  kin- 
dred, they  numbered  1,051  in  1874.  Of 
this  number,  however,  the  Arivaipa 
formed  a very  small  i)art.  The  remnant 
of  the  tribe  is  now  under  San  Carlos  and 
Ft  A|)ache  agencies  on  the  White  Moun- 
tain res.,  hut  its  j)opulation  is  not  sep- 
arately enumerated.  (f.  W.  II.) 

Apache  Arivapah. — IIofTnmii  in  10th  Kei>.  Ilayrlen 
Surv..  •161.  1S78.  Araivapa. — White.  MS.  IIi.';t. 
.•Vpiieliefi,  B.  .V.  E.,  lS7."i.  Aravaipa. — Iml.  Aft. 
Rep.  1K73,  :M2,  1874.  Aravapa. — Inrl.  Aff.  Rep. 
1871,  .")  l,  1K72.  Aravapai. — Tnd.  AIT.  Rep.,  24(i,  1H77. 
Aravapa  Finals. — Iml.  AIT.  Rep.  1871,  .")4,  1872. 
Aravipais. — Keane  in  Stan  ford, Compend... 701, 1878. 
Aribaipa. — Ind.  ,\fT.  Rep.,  306.  1877.  Aribapais. — 
Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  17.7,  187.7.  Arivapa.  — Iml.  AfT. 
Rep..  292, 1886.  Arivapa  Apaches. — Ind.  AfT.  Rep., 
141,  1868.  Arivapais,  — Haines,  .\ni.  Ind.,  13.7,  1888. 
Arivaypa  Apaches. — Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1871,  3,  1872. 
Arrivapis. — Colyer  (1871 ) fiuoted  in  Iml.  .VfT.  Rep., 
299,1.886.  Avipa  Apache, — I’almer,  I’inella  ami 
.\vipa  MS.  vocal).,  B.  A.  E. 

Arivechi.  A pueblo  of  the  Jova  and  the 
seat  of  a Sjianish  mission  founded  in  1(527; 
situated  in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico,  aliout  lat. 
29°  IOC  Pop.  4(56  in  1(578,  118  in  1780. 
It  is  no  longer  an  Indian  settlement. 
Aribechi. — Bandelier  in  ,\reh.  In.^t.  Papers,  ni,  56, 
1890.  Arivetzi. — Orozco  y Berra,  Oeog.,  :14.7,  1864. 
San  Francisco  Javier  Arivechi. — Zapata  (1678) 
quoted  hy  Bancroft,  Xo.  Me.v.  States,  i,  21.7,  1,884, 

Ariziochic.  A Tarahumare  settlement 
on  the  E.  hank  of  one  of  the  uj)i)er  tribu- 
taries of  Rio  Yaqui,  lat.  28°  25',  long.  107°, 


Chihuahua,  [Mexico. — Orozco  y Berra, 
Geog.,  828,  1864. 

Arizonac  (proh.  ‘small  sj)rings’  or  ‘few 
sjirings’).  Evidently  a former  Papago 
rancheria  situated  between  Guevtivi  and 
Saric,  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  just  below  the 
present  s.  houndary  of  Arizona,  not  far 
from  the  site  of  Nogales.  In  1786-41 
the  tinding  in  its  vicinity  of  some  halls  of 
native  silver  of  fahnlous  size  cau.sed  a 
large  influx  of  treasure  seekers,  and 
through^  the  fame  that  the  jilace  thus 
temporarily  ac(iuired,  its  name,  in  the 
form  Arizona,  was  later  apjdied  to  the 
entire  country  thereabout,  and,  when 
New  [Mexico  was  divided,  was  ado])ted 
as  the  name  of  the  new  Territory.  In 
17(54-67  .Vrizonac  was  a visita  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Saric,  on  the.  u])per  waters  of 
Ri(j  Altar,  Sonora.  See  Bancroft,  Ariz. 
and  N.  Mex.,  .8(52,  871,  1889.  ( f.  w.  ii.) 

Arizpe  (according  to  Bandelier  a cor- 
rupted abbreviation  of  nac-arilz-pd,  the 
native  name,  whiU'  Hardy  says  it  is  from 
the  Oi)ata  ari/xi,  ‘the  great  congrega- 
tion of  ants’).  A former  Opata  ))ueblo 
on  Rio  Sonora,  about  lat.  80°  25',  Sonora, 
[Mexico.  It  became  the  seat  of  a Sj)anish 
mi.«sion  in  1648,  and  was  afterward  the 
capital  of  the  state,  hut  its  importance  as 
a town  decreased  after  the  removal  of  the 
cajiital  to  Ures,  in  1882,  and  snhsecpient 
Apache  depredations.  Arizjie  is  identical 
with  the  Arispa  of  Castaneda  and  the 
Is))a  of  .Taramillo,  visited  by  (Mronado  in 
1540.  The  population  of  the  mission  was 
416  in  1678,  816  in  17.80,  and  859  in  1777 
(Doc.  Hist.  .Mex.,  4th  ser.,  i,  469,  1856, 
and  authors  (pioted  below).  It  is  no 
longer  an  Indian  town.  There  are  ruins 
X.  w.  of  the  village,  (f.  w.  h.) 

Aripa. — Hardy,  Trav.  in  Me.x.,  412,  1.829  (Opata 
name:  ‘ the  jrrcat  eonsrrepal ion  of  ants’).  Arispa. — 
Castaneda  (1.740!  in  14th  Rep.  B.  K.  .715,1896. 
Arispe. — Kino  (1696)  in  Doe.  Hist.  Mex..  4tli  ser., 
1, 26.7, 18,76.  Asuncion  Arizpe. — Zapata  (1678)  (lUotecl 
hy  Bancroft.  Xo.  Mex.  States,  i.  24(i,  1.8,84.  Guaga- 
rispa. — Castaneda  (1.740)  in  Ternanx-Comi>ans, 
Voy.,  IX.  1.78,  1838.  Huc-aritz-pa. — Ihindelier, 
Gilded  Man.  175,  1.893  (Opata  name).  Ispa, — 
.Taramillo  (1.740)  in  14th  Re)i.  B.  A.  K.,  .785.  1,896. 
Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Asuncion  Arizpe. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  343,  1.864  (mission  name). 

Arkansite.  A variety  of  the  mineral 
hrookite,  so  called  from  having  hetm  dis- 
covered at  Magnet  Covt*,  Ark.  (Dana, 
Te.xt-hook  [Mineralogy,  278,  1888);  from 
the  place  and  ethnic  name  . I r/.vm.svi.s  and 
the  English  sutlix  -lie.  (.\.  f.  c. ) 

Arkokisa.  A people  formerly  living  in 
villages  chiefly  along  lower  Trinity  r., 
Tex.  The  Spanish  ju’osidio  of  San  Agus- 
tin  de  .\humada  was  founded  :imong 
them  in  175(5,  and  .50  Tlascaltec  families 
from  s.  [Mexico  were  settled  tlnwe,  but 
the  post  was  ahandomal  in  1772.  They 
were  allied  with  the  .\ranama  ;md  the 
Attacapa,  and  were  on  friendly  terms  also 
with  the  Bidai,  hut  tlu'ir  linguistic  atiin- 
ity  is  not  known.  .Vccording  to  Sibley 
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tiiey  mmibered  about  HO  men  in  1700-70 
and  subsisted  i)rincipally  on  shelllish  and 
Iruits,  and  in  1H05  their  principal  town 
WHS  on  the  w.  side  of  Colorado  r.  of  Texas, 
about  200  in.  s.  w.  of  Nacogdoches.  Tbej’ 
bad  another  village  n.  of  this,  between 
the  Nec'bes  and  the  Sabine,  nearer  the 
coast  than  the  villages  of  the  Adai. 
Sibley  speaks  of  the  Arkokisaas  migra- 
tory, hut  they  could  not  always  have  h(“en 
entitled  to  that  characterization.  It  is 
probable  that,  owing  to  the  conditions 
incident  to  the  intrusion  of  the  white 
race,  the  fieople  became  demoralized; 
their  tribal  relations  were  broken  up, 
their  numbers  decimated  bv  disea.se,  and 
the  remnant  of  them  was'  finally  scat- 
tered and  disorganized.  Of  their  habits 
very  little  is  known;  their  language  seems 
to  have  been  distinct  from  that  of  their 
neighbors,  with  whom  they  conversed  by 
signs,  (a.  c.  f.) 

Accocesaws.  — Li-wl.s,  Travels,  191,  1.S09.  Accocke- 
saws.— l-'ishcr,  Int.  Aec.,  201,  1H12.  Accokesaus.— 
Brackenridgo,  Views  of  La.,  81,  1814.  Accoke- 
saws.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketelie.s,  71,  180().  Aco-ke- 
sas.— Brackeiiridge,  op.  cit.,  87.  Acossesaws.— 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Loud.,  103,  ]8.'i(i. 
Arkokisa.— Yoakum,  Hi.st.  Tex.,  map,  185,5.  En- 
quisacoes.— Clarke  in  Tex.  Hi.st.  As.sn.  Qnar.,  ix, 
.53,  1905.  Horcaquisacs.— MS.  of,  1770  (pioted  by 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  (m,  i,S86.  Horcon- 
citos, — Bancroft,  ibid.,  643.  Horcoquisa, — Te.x. 
Htate  archives,  Ang.  26, 17.56.  Horcoquisaes, — Doc. 
of  1793  in  Tex.  State  archives.  Naquizcoza. — 
(ientl.  of  Elvas(|uoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  149 
1861  (same?).  Ocosaus,— Soc.  Geog.  Mex.i  Bui.! 
266,  1870.  Orcoquisa.— Doe.  of  1805  in  Tex.  State 
archives.  Orcoquisacs.— MeziOres  (1778)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  661,  1886.  Orco- 
quizas.— Doc.  of  1791  in  Tex.  State  archives. 
Orquisaco.— Yoakum,  Hist.  Tex.,  i,  49,  18.5,5.  Ox- 
quoquiras.— Kobin,  Voy.  5 la  Lonisiane,  ill,  14, 
1,807. 

Arksutite.  According  to  Dana  (Text- 
book iMineralogy,  26, 'i,  1888)  a fluorine 
mineral  whose  exact  nature  is  not  yet 
known,  named  from  the  Eskimo  . I id-.btf, 
a fiord  in  (Ireenland  where  it  was  discov- 
ered. (a.  f.  c. ) 

Arlagnuk.  An  Iglulirmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage ii(‘ar  MelvilU'  peu.,  on  Iglulik  id., 
hit.  ()D°  IE  'XV'.  — Parrv,  Second  Vov., 
:m,  1824. 

Arliaktung.  An  Eskimo  village  of  the 
.Akudiiirmiut,  .\.  of  Home  bay,  lo.  Hallin 
land. — boas  in  Dentsch.  (ieog.  Bhitt.,  viii, 
.84,  188.6. 

Armor.  Shields  and  body  armor  ap])car 
to  have  lu'en  in  mon^  or  less  general  use 
among  the  Indian  (riln's  x.  of  Mexico. 
The  Eskimo  are  said  not  to  employ  the 
shield,  but  it  was  in  use  among  the  tribes 
of  the  plains,  the  S.  W.,  and  British  ('Colum- 
bia, and  occasionally  among  the  Invpiois 
and  other  eastern  Indians.  The  Blaiiis 
I ndians  made  their  shields  of  buffalo  hide, 
covered  with  buckskin  or  elk  skin;  others 
used  baski'try  { Pueblo),  cedar  rods  (Nav- 
aho),  osiers  or  bark  (Virginia  Iinlians, 
Iro(|iiois).  With  the  excejition  of  a sort 
of  oblong  armor-sbi(“ld  4 too  ft.  long,  made 


of  elk  hide  by  the  Ntlakyapaniuk  (Teit  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  ilist.,  Anthrop.  ser., 
1, 1900),  the  Indian  shield  is  circular.  The 
decoration  of  the  shield,  the  ceremonies 
connected  5vith  its  acipiisition,  its  use  in 
ritual,  etc.,  constitute  imjiortant  chapters 
in  the  art  and  religion  of  the  aborigines. 
The  shield  ceremony  of  the  Ho]>i  and  the 
heraldry  of  the  shield  among  the  Kiowa 
have  respectively  been  specially  studied 
by  Dr  ,1.  Walter  Eewkes  and  Mr  James 
Mooney  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology. Helmets  and  head  defen.ses  are 
found  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast,  and  are  often  orna- 
mented with  theiu’estof  theowner.  North 
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()f  Mexico  body  armor  ])re.sents  at  least 
five  types:  Rows  of  overlajiping  plates  of 
ivory,  bone,  and,  since  contact  with  the 
whites,  iron  (Eskimo,  Chukchi) ; twined 
wooden  slats  (N.  W.  coast,  Shasta,  Iro- 
(piois,  Virginia  Indians);  twined  wooden 
rods  (Aleut,  N.  W.  coast,  Columbia  r. 
tribes,  Klamath,  Ilupa,  Iroipiois,  I’ow- 
hatan,  etc.);  bands  of  skin  arranged  in 
tele.scoping  fashion 
(Chuk(dii);  coats, 
etc.,  of  hanlened  hide 
(Tlingit,  Haida,  Chi- 
nook, ilupa,  Sho- 
shoni,  Navaho,  Paw- 
nee, Mohawk,  etc.). 

The  ivory  [ilate  ar- 
mor is  believed  by 
Boas  to  be  an  imita- 
tion of  the  iron  armor 
of  the  Chukchi,  and 
the  other  jilate  armor 
may  also  be  of  n.  e. 

Asiatic  (Jaiianese) 
origin.  Thejiresence 
of  the  buffalo  in  the  iMissi.ssippi  region, 
and  of  the  elk,  moose,  etc.,  in  other  ]>arts 
of  the  country,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  armor.  The  data  coiu'erning 
armor  among  the  I ndians  are  summarized 
by  Hough  ( I’rimitive  American  Armor, 
-Re)).  Nat.  IMus.  189.8,  626-6.61).  One  sort 
of  defensive  armor  did  the  early  English 
adventuri'rs  in  Virginia  good  service  on 
o le  occasion.  At  1 hi'  suggestion  of  Mosco 
and  the  friendly  Indians,  Capt.  John 
f anith,  when  lighting  a tribe  on  the  Ches- 
apeake, made  use  of  the  “ IMassawomek 
targets,”  or  shields  (Smith,  Va.,  i.  186, 
1819;  Holmes  in  1.8th  Hep.  B.  A.  E.,  18, 
1896).  These  the  English  set  ‘‘about  the 
forepart  of  our  Boat,  like  a forecastle, 
from  ivhence  we  securely  beat  back  the 
Salvages  from  off  the  jilaine  without  any 
hurt.”  ,\nd  so,  protected  by  ‘‘these  light 
Tsirgets  (which  are  made  of  little  small 
sticks  woven  betwixt  strings  of  their 
hemjie,  but  so  lirmly  that  no  arrow  ean 
])ossibly  pierce  them ),”  the  English  drove 
back  tbe  enemy.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  shield  anil  lance  were  used 
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chiefly  by  the  equestrian  tribes  of  the 
open  country,  while  body  armor,  with  tlie 
knife  and  tomahawk,  were  more  in  favor 
with  those  of  the  timber  and  coast  region. 
See  Shields,  (.v.  f.  c.  ) 

Armoucliiquois  (apparently  a Frencli  cor- 
corriqflion  of  .dfeuiorw/sA:/,  ‘land  of  the  lit- 
tle dog,’  from  allum  ‘dog,’  oasis  diminu- 
tive, ac  or  auk  ‘land,’  “ for  there  were 
many  little  dogs  in  the  prairies  of  this  terri- 
tory.”— Maurault).  The  name  given  by 
the  Abnaki  to  the  country  of  the  Indians 
of  the  New  England  coasts.  ()f  Sacor.,  ]\Ie. 
Williamson  (Hist.  Maine,  i,  477,  1882) 
says  they  were  the  Marecliites  (IMalecite) 
of  St  Johns  r.,  but  Champlain,  who  vi.s- 
ited  tlie  Armoucliiquois  country,  says  that 
it  lies  beyond,  that  is,  s.  of,  Choiiacoet 
(Sokoki),  and  that  the  language  differed 
from  that  of  the  Souri([uois  (iMicmac)  and 
the  Etchiniin.  Laverdiere  aflirms  that 
‘‘the  French  called  Almouchiipiois  sev- 
eral peoples  or  tribes  that  the  Fhiglish 
included  under  the  term  Massachusetts.” 
According  to  I’arkman  (Jesuits  in  N.  Am., 
xxi,  1867)  the  term  included  the  Algon- 
quian  tribes  of  New  Fhigland — Mohegan, 
Pequot,  ISIassachuset.  Narraganset,  ami 
others  “in  a chronic  state  of  war  with  the 
tribes  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia.” (c.  T.) 

Allemouchicois. — Champliiiii  (ca.  16;ir>), (Euvres.  v, 
[jt.,  2,  33,  1S70.  Almauchicois. — Vctroinile,  Abna- 
kis,  .lo,  18()6.  Almonchiguois. — Ctmnipluin  (lOlO), 
(Eiivres,  i v,  73, 1870.  Almouchicoisen. — Dutch  map 
of  ItilOiii  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.  i,  18."i(>.  Almouchiquois. — 
Maurault,  Hist,  .\bcuakis,  4,  1800.  Almouchi- 
quoise. — Champlain  ( lOO.i),  (Euvres,  iii,  02,  1870. 
Armouchioois. — Champlain  (1(!03),  ibid.,  ir.  5s, 
1870.  Armoucliiquois. — ,Ics.  Kcl.  for  1011,  33,  1858. 
Armuciceses. — .\lccdo.  Die.  Ucog.,  l,  158, 1780. 

Arocoum.  Set'  Raccoon. 

Arontaen  f‘it  is  a lying  log.’ — Hewitt). 
A Huron  village  situated  near  Ft.  Cock- 
burn,  on  the  X.  shore  of  Nattawasaga  hay, 
Ontario,  in  1686. — Jesuit  Relation  for  168*6, 
183,  1858. 

Arosaguntacook.  A tribe  of  the  Abnaki 
confederacy,  formerly  livingin  Androscog- 
gin CO.,  Me.  Their  village,  which  bore  the 
same  name,  was  on  Androscoggin  r.,  i)rob- 
ably  near  Ltoviston.  The  various  names 
use<l  indiscriminately  for  the  tribe  and  the 
river  may  be  re.solved  into  the  forms  Am- 
moscoggin  ami  Arosaguntacook,  which 
have  receivetl  different  interpretations,  all 
seeming  to  refer  to  the  presence  of  fish  in 
the  stream.  The  name  seems  to  have  bc'en 
used  only  for  the  part  of  the  river  in  An- 
droscoggin CO.  between  the  falls  near  Jay 
and  tho.«e  near  Lewiston.  The  present 
name  was  obtained  by  changing  the  first 
part  of  the  word  to  .\ndros  in  compliment 
to  Gov.  Andros.  The  Arosaguntacook 
lived  on  the  e<lge  of  the  first  English  settle- 
mentsin  Blaine,  and  consei[nently  suffered 
much  in  the  various  Indian  wars,  in  which 
they  tooka  iirominent  part  from  1 (575 until 
their  removal  to  Canada.  Their  town  was 


burned  by  the  English  in  1690.  As  the 
settlements  pushe<l  into  the  interior  the 
Wawenoc,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
moved  up  and  joined  the  Arosaguntacook, 
and  at  a later  jjeriod  thecondjined  tribes 
moved  still  farther  up  and  joined  the 
Rocameca.  These  movements  led  to 
much  confusion  in  the  statements  of 
writers,  as  the  united  tribes  were  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  lead- 
ing one,  the  Aro.saguntacocjk  or  Andros- 
coggin. These  triljes,  together  with  the 
Figwacket,  removed  to  8tF>ancis,  Canada, 
soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Fequawketby 
Lovewell  in  1725.  Here  the  Aiwagun- 
tacook  were  still  the  principal  tribe  and 
their  dialect  (Abnaki)  was  adopted  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who 
were  fre(|uently  known  collectively  as 
Aro.saguntacook.  (.).  M.) 

Adgecantehook.  — Doc.  of  1709  iu  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  80, 1855.  Alsigantegwi. — Gat.schet,  Denob- 
•scot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887  (I’enobscot  imine  for  the 
St  Francis  Indians;  pi.  Al.sigantcgwiak).  Ama- 
rascoggin.— Stoughton  (1095)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX,  013,  1855.  Amarascogin. — La  I’otherio, 
Hist.  Am.,  IV,  40,  1753.  Amarescoggin. — Trum- 
bull, Conn.,  II,  77,  1818.  Amariscoggins. — School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  V,  223,  1855.  Amaroscoggen. — 
Drake,  Hk.  Jnds.,  bk.  3,  108,  1848.  Amasagunti- 
cook.— True  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Mag.,  238,  1804.  Amer- 
ascogen. — Pike  (1090)  in  Drake,  Ind.  Wars,  152, 
1825.  Amerescogin. — Dougla.ss.  Summary,  i,  185, 

17.55.  Ameriscoggins, — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antic).  Soc.,  II,  32, 1830.  Amerriscoggin. — ^faine 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  3.57,  18,53.  Amircankanne. — 
Vaudreuil  (1721)  in  N.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  90-1, 

18.55.  Amireaneau. — Doc.  of  1093  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  I.x,  671,  1855  (misprint).  Ammarascog- 
gin.— Georgetown  treaty  (1717)  in  Maine  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  VI, 201, 1.8.59.  Ammarescoggin.— Sainein  X.H. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  It,  242,  1.827.  Ammascoggen. — 
Church  (1690)  in  Mas.s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  .s.,  v, 
271,  1801.  Amonoscoggan. — Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk. 
3,  104,  1.848.  Amonoscoggin. — Mather,  Magnalia 
( 1702)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  3,  1.50, 1,848. 
Amoscongen.— Sagadahoc  treaty  (1090)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3ds.,  1, 113, 182.5.  Amresscoggin. — 
Casco  conference  (1727)  in  N.  II.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll., 

II,  261,1.827.  Anasaguntacooks. — Sullivan  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  Ists.,  I.x,  210,  1.804.  Anasagunta- 
kook.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vi,  1848.  Anasagunti- 
cooks.— Williamson  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
475,  1855.  Anasuguntakook. — Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,  527, 1.8.')3.  Androscoggins. — Sullivan  in 
.Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  ix,  210,  1,804.  An- 
moughcawgen.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  ii,  177, 
repr.  1819. __Annirkakan. — La  Potherie,  Hist.  .Vm., 

III,  189,  17.53.  Aresaguntacooks. — Colman  (1726) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  vi,  115,  1800. 
ArisaguntacookB.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  3.  152, 
1.848.  Arosagantakuk. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Coni- 
pend.,  .500,  1.878.  Arosaguntacook. — Drake,  Trag. 
\\  il(L,  144,  1.811.  Arosaguntakuk. — Vatcr.  Mith- 
ridates,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  390,  1.816.  Arouseguntecook. — 
Dougla.ss,  Summary,  i,  185,  1755.  Arrasagunta- 
cook.— Falmouth  conf.  (1727)  iu  Maine  Hist.  .Soc. 
Coll.,  HI.  438,  18.53.  Arreaguntecooks. — Falmouth 
treaty  rc))ort  (1726),  ibid.,  3.86.  Arreguntenocks. — 
Penhallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  129, 

I. 824.  Arreraguntecook.— Falmouth  treat v report, 
op.  cit.  Arreruguntenocks.— Niles  (ca.  ’l761)  in 
Mass.  II ist. Soc. Coll ., 4l h s., v.36.5, 1,861 . Arresagon- 
tacook.  —Casco  con  f.  ( 1 727 ) i n N.  1 1 . H ist.  .Soc.  Coll ., 

II,  261,  1827.  Arresaguntacooks.  Falmouth  conf. 
report  (1727)  in  Maine  Hist.  .Soc.  Coll.,  iii,  413, 
1853.  Arresaguntecook.  — Falmouth  treaty  reiiort 
I 1726),  ibid.,  386-390.  Arreseguntecook, — Ibid. 
A^reseguntoocook.— Falmouth  treaty  journal 
(1749),  ibid.,  IV.  157,  1,8.56.  Arresuguntoocooks, — 
Ibid.,  1.5.5.  Arseguntecokes. — Document  of  17W  in 
N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  VII,  641, 1856.  ArsikantegS. — 
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French  letter  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d 
S-.  VIII, ^^262,  1811).  Arunseguntekooks. — La  Tour, 
null),  1779.  Aruseguntekooks. — Jetferys,  Frencli 
Doin.,  pt.  1,  map.  1701.  Assagunticook. — Koconl 
(17.%)  in  Maine  Hi.st,  Soc.  Coll.,  vii,  18(i,  l87tJ. 
Ersegontegog.— Gyles  (1720),  ibid.,  ill,  357,  1853. 
Massakiga.— Piirclias  (1625),  ibid.,  v,  156,  1857. 

Aroughcond,  Aroughcun.  See  Raccoon. 

Arpik.  An  Eskimo  village  in  \v.  Green- 
land, lat.  78°. — Meddelelser  om  Griin- 
land,  VIII,  map,  1889. 

Arrohattoc  (ef.  Delaware  allahattek, 
‘empty,’  ‘all  gone.’ — lleekewelder).  A 
tribe  of  the  I’ovvliatan  confederacy,  form- 
erly living  in  Henrico  co.,  Va.  Tliey  had 
80  warriors  in  1()08.  Their  chief  village, 
of  the  same  name,  was  on  James  r.,  12  m. 
below  the  falls  at  Richmond,  on  the  spot 
where' Henrico  was  bniltin  Kill.  (.i..\i.) 
Arrohateck.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  I,  142,  repr. 
1819.  Arrohattock. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  7, 
1848.  Arrowhatocks. — Smith,  o]>.  cit.,  i,  116.  Ar- 
rowhatoes.— Boudinot,  Star  in  tlic  West,  125,  181(i. 
Arsahattock. — Smith,  op.  cit.,  ii,  10.  Irrohatock. — 
Ibid.,  I.  117. 

Arrowheads.  The  separate  tips  or  iioints 
of  arrow-shafts.  Among  the  Indian  tribes 


STONE  ARROWHEADS,  EASTERN  FORMS.  (aBOUT  I-2) 


many  were  made  of  Hint  and  otlu'r  varie- 
ties of  stone,  as  well  as  bone,  horn,  antler, 
shell,  wood,  and  copper.  Cojiper  was 
much  used  by  such  tribes  as  were  able  to 
obtain  asiippiy  from  the  L.  Superior  region 
and  to  some  extent  by  tho.'^e  of  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska.  Iron  has  largely 
takt'ii  the  ])lace  of  tlu'se  materials  since 
the  coming  of  tlu*  whites.  In  stone  im- 
])lements  of  this  class  the  only  line  of  dis- 


tinction between  arrowheads  and  .spear- 
heads is  that  of  size.  Very  few  flint 
arrowheads  are  as  much  as  2 inches  long, 
and  these  are  quite  slender;  thick  or 
strong  ones  are  much  shorter.  Solid 
flesh,  being  almost  as  resistant  as  soft 
rubber,  could  not  be  penetrated  by  a 
large  jiro- 
jectileun- 
I e s s it 
were  jiro- 
jielled  by 
g r e a t e r 
p o w e r 
than  can 
b e o 1)  - 
t a i n e d 
from  a 

bow  with-  Embedded  in  a Skull,  (from  a mound 

out  artiH-  "■'-'no's) 

cialaid  which  is  not  at  the  command  of  a 
savage.  The  shapeofthestone arrowhead 
among  the  Indian  tribes  is  usually  triangu- 
lar or  jjointed-oval,  though  i^ome  have 
very  slender  blades  with  expanding  base. 
Many  of  themarenotched.  Thesewereset 
in  a slot  in  the  end  of  the  shaft  and  tied 
with  sinew,  rawhide,  or  cord,  w hich  passed 
through  the  notches.  Those  without 
notches  were  secured  by  the  cord  passing 
over  and  under  the  angle  at  the  base  in  a 
figure-8  fashion.  It  is  said  that  war  ar- 
rows often  had  the  head  loosely  attached, 
so  that  it  would 
remain  in  the 
wound  when  the 
shaft  was  with- 
drawn, while 
the  hunting 
jioint  was  firmly 
secured  in  order 
thaf  the  arrow 
might  be  recov- 
ered entire. 

Glue,  gum,  and 
cement  were 
used  in  some  sec- 
tions for  fixing 
the  iioint  or  for 
rendering  the 
fastening  more 
8('cure.  The  ac- 
companying dia- 
gram will  ex- 
plain the  differ- 
ent terms  used 


.<?• 


'fh 


Arrowhead  Nomenclature,  (n.  Point; 
b,  Edge;  c.  Face;  rf,  Bevel;  e, 
Blade;  /,  Tang;  (/,  Stem;  h,  Base; 
i,  NOTCH;  A',  NECK;  m,  Barb  or 
Shoulder  1 


with  reference  to  the 
comjileted  arrowhead.  specimen  which 

has  the  end  rounded  or  scpiared  instead 
of  flattened  is  known  as  a “bunt.”  As 
a rule  both  faces  are  worki'd  off  equally 
so  as  to  bring  theedgi'  o])positethe  middle 
plane  of  the  blade,  though  it  is  sometimes 
a little  on  one  side.  For  the  greater 
part  these  seem  to  be  redressed  ordinary 
spearheads,  knives,  or  arrowheads  whose 
])oints  have  been  broken  off,  though  some 
api>ear  to  have  been  originallv  made  in 
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this  form.  A few  are  smooth  or  i)olislie<l 
at  the  ends,  as  if  used  for  knives  or  scrap- 
ers; but  most  of  them  have  no  marks  of 
use  except  occasionally  such  as  would  re- 
sult from  being  shot  or  struck  against  a 
hard  substance.  It  is  pAtbable  that  their 
purpose  was  to  stun  birds  or  small  game, 
in  order  to  secure  the  pelt  or  plumage  free 
from  cuts  or  blood  stain.  They  are  rela- 
tively few  in  number,  though  widely  dis- 
tributed in  area.  The  Eskimo  employ 
arrowheails  of  stone  of  usual  forms. 

Consult  Abbott  (1)  Prim.  Indus.,  1881, 
(2)  in  Surv.  W.  lOOth  Merid.,  vii,  1879; 
Beauchamp  in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus., 
no.  18,  1897,  and  no.  50,  1902;  Fowke  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  1896;  IMoorehead,  Pre- 
hist.  Iinpls.,  1900;  Morgan,  League  of  the 
Irocpiois,  1904;  Nordenskiold,  Cliff  Dwell- 
ers of  Mesa  Verde,  1898;  Ran  in  Smithson. 
Cont.,  .XXII,  1876;  Wilson  in  Rej).  Nat. 
Mus.  1897,  1899;  the  Reports  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Inst.  ; the  Am.  Anthrojiologist;  the 
Am.  Anti(|uarian;  the  Arclueologist;  the 
Antiquarian,  (o.  f.  av.  n.  h.  ) 

Arrows,  Bows,  and  Quivers.  The  bow 
and  arroAV  was  the  most  useful  and  uni- 


versal weapon  and  implement  of  the 
chase  possessed  by  the  Indians  \.  of 
Mexico  for  striking  or  piercing  distant 
objects. 

Arrows. — A complete  Indian  arrow  is 
made  up  of  si  x jiarts ; Head,  shaft,  foreshaft, 
shaftment,  feathering,  and  nock.  These 
differ  in  material,  form,  measurement. 


decoration,  and  a.ssemblage,  according  to 
individuals,  locality,  and  tribe.  Arrow- 
heads have  three  parts:  Body,  tang,  and 
barbs.  There  are  two  kinds  of  arrow- 
heads, the  blunt  and  the  sharj).  Blunt 
heads  are  for  stunning,  being  toj>-shaped. 
The  Ilte,  Paiute,  and  others  tied  short 
sticks  crosswise  on  the  end  of  the  shafts 
of  boys’  arrows  for  killing  birds.  Sharj) 
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arrowheads  are  of  two  classes,  the  lance- 
olate, which  can  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
sagittate,  intended  for  holding  game  or 
for  rankling  in  the  wound.  The  former 
are  used  on  hunting,  the  latter  on  war  or 
retrieving  arrows.  In  theS.  W.  asharj)- 
ened  foreshaft  of  hard  wood  serves  for  the 
head.  Arctic  and  N.  W.  coast  arrows 
have  heads  of  ivory,  bone,  wood,  or  coj)- 
per,  as  well  as  of  stone;  elsewhere  they  are 
more  generally  of  stone,  chij)j)ed  or  j>ol- 
ished.  Many  of  the  arrowheads  from 
those  two  areas  are  either  two-j)ronged, 
three-jironged,  or  harj)oon-shaj)ed.  The 
head  is  attached  to  the  shaft  < >r  foreshaft  by 
lashing  with  sinew,  by  riveting,  or  with 
gum.  Among  the  Eskimo  the  barbed 
head  of  bone  is  stiu-k  loosely  into  a socket 
on  the  shaft,  so  that  this  will  come  out 
and  the  head  rankle  in  the  wound.  The 
barbs  of  the  ordinary  chijijied  head  are 
usually  alike  on  both  sides,  but  in  the 
long  examj)les  from  ivory,  bone,  or  wood 
the  barbing  is  either  bilateral  or  uni- 
lateral, one-l)arbed  or  many-barbed,  alike 
on  the  two  sides  or  different.  In  addition 
to  their  use*  in  hunting  and  in  war,  arrows 
are  commonly  used  in  games  and  cere- 
monies. Amongeertain  Ilojii  j)riesthoo(ls 
arrowheads  are  tied  to  bandoleers  as  or- 
naments, and  among  the  Zufii  they  are 
frc(|uently  attached  to  fetishes. 

Arrowshafts  of  the  simjilest  kind  are 
reeds,  canes,  or  stems  of  wood.  In  the 
Arctic  region  they  are  made  of  driftwood 
or  are  bits  of  bone  lashed  together,  and 
are  rather  short,  owing  to  the  s<*arcity  of 
inaterial.  The  foreshaft  is  a j)iece  of 
ivory,  bone,  or  heavy  wood,  .\mong  tlie 
Eskimo  foreshafts  are  of  bone  or  ivory  on 
wooden  shafts;  in  California,  of  hard 
wood  on  shafb<  of  jiithy  or  other  light 
wood;  from  California  aci-o.^s  the  conti- 
nent to  Florida,  of  hanl  wood  on  cane 
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shafts.  The  shaftmeiits  in  most  arrows 
are  plain;  l)iit  on  tlie  W.  coast  they  are 


USE  OF  ARROWSHAFT  STRAIGHTENER;  SHOSHONI  (eLLIOTt) 


Indian  arrow,  < 
birds,  the  kind 


Ivory  Abrowshaft  Straight- 
Eskimo.  (length, 
3 


.) 


painted  witli  stripes  for  identification. 
The  Plains  Indians  and  the  Jicarillas  cat 
shallow  grooves  lengthwise  down  their 
arrowshafts,  called  “lightning  marks,” 
or  “ blood  grooves,”  and  also  are  said  by 
Indians  to  keep  the  shaft  from  warj)ing 
(Fletcher)  or  to  direct  the  flight.  The 
feathering  is  an  important  feature  in  the 
iffering  in  the  sj)ecies  of 
ami  number  of  feathers 
and  in  their  form, 
length,  and  manner 
of  setting.  As  to  the 
number  of  feathers, 
arrows  are  either 
without  feathering, 
two-feathered,  or 
three-feathered.  As  to  form,  feathers  are 
whole,  as  among  most  of  the  Eskimo  and 
some  S.  W.  tribes,  or  halved  or  notched 
on  the  edges.  In  length  they  vary  from 
the  very  short  feathering  on  S.  W.  arrows, 
with  long  reed  shafts  and  heavy  fore- 
shafts,  to  the  long  feath- 
ering on  PlaiTis  arrows, 
with  their  short  shafts  of 
hard  wood.  The  feath- 
ers are  set  on  the  shaft- 
ment  either  Hat  or  radi- 
ating; theendsare  lashed 
with  sinew,  straight  or 
doubled  under,  and  the 
middles  are  either  fn>e  or  glued  down.  In 
.some  arrows  there  is  a sliglit  rilling,  due 
perhaps  to  the  twist  needed  to  make  a tiglit 
fit,  though  it  is  not  said  tliat  this  feature  is 
intentional.  The  nocks  of  arrows,  the 
part  containing  the  notch  for  the  string, 
are,  in  tlie  Arctic,  flat;  in  the  S.,  where 
reed  shafts  were  employed,  cylindrical; 
and  in  localities  where  the  sliafts  were 
cut,  bull)ous.  Besides  its  use  as  a piercing 


Stone  Arrowshaft  Rud- 
BER;  Massachusetts. 

(length,  4 1-2  IN.) 


Sandstone  Arrowshaft  Rub- 
ber; Indian  Grave,  British 
COLUMBIA. 


(h.  I.  Smith) 


or  striking  j)rojectile,  special  forms  of  the 
arrow  were  employed  as  a toy,  in  gaming, 
in  divining,  in  rain- 
niaking,  in  ceremony, 
in  8ynd)olism,  and  in 
miniature  forms'with 
prayer -sticks.  The 
modulus  in  arrow- 
making was  each 
man’s  arm.  The 
manufacture  of  ar- 
rows was  usually  at- 
tended with  mnch 
ceremony. 

The  utmost  flight, 
the  certainty  of  aim, 
and  the  piercing  j)OW- 
er  of  Indian  arrows 
are  not  known,  and  stories  about  them 
are  greatly  exaggerated.  The  hunter  or 
warrior  got  as  near  to  his  victim  as  ])ossi- 
ble.  In  shooting  he  drew  his  right  hand 
to  his  ear.  11  is  bow  register  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded 60  pounds,  yet  arrows  are  said 
to  have  gone  (phte  through  the 
body  of  a buffalo  (Wilson  in  Rej). 
Nat.  ]\Ius.  for  1807,  811-988). 

Bows. — The  bows  of  the 
-North  -\mericans  are(juite 
as  interesting  as  their  ar- 
rows. The  varied  envi- 
ronments quickened  the 
inventive  faculty  an<l  j)ro- 
duced  several  varieties. 
They  are  distinguished  by 
the  materials  and  the 
])arts,  wliich  are  known  as 
back,  belly,  wings,  grij), 
nocks,  and  string.  The 
varieties  are  as  follow: 
(1)  Self-bow,  made  of  one 
piece;  (2)  compound  bow, 
of  several  pieces  of  wood, 
bone,  or  horn  lashed  to- 
gether; (3)  sinew-hacked 
bow,  a bow  of  driftwood  or 
other  brittle  wood,  rein- 
forced with  cord  of  sinew 
wrapi>ed  many  times 
about  it  lengthwise,  from 
wing  to  wing;  (4)  sinew- 
lined  bow,  a self-bow,  the 
hack  of  which  is  further 
strengthened  with  sinew 
gluecl  on.  In  some  erases 
bows  wen'  decorated  in 
colors. 

The  varieties  character- 
izing the, culture  areas  are 
(boasI  ; Csi'NEw-  distinguished  as  follow: 

LINED  BOW,  NAVAHO  1.  .I)T//C. ('01111)01111(1 

bows  ill  the  E.,  verv 
clumsy,  owing  to  .scarcity  of  mat('riai; 
the  grij)  may  be  of  woixl,  the  wings 
ot  whale’s  ribs  or  bits  ol  wood  from 
whalers.  In  tlu>  W.  excc'llent  sinew- 


Types  of  Bows,  n 
Compound  bow 
Eastern  Eskimo 
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backed  bows  were  made  on  bodies  of 
driftwood.  Asiatic  influence  is  apparent 
in  them.  (See  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
899-669,  1884;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  188-617,  1887,  and  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  for  1884,  807-316. ) 

2.  Northern Athapnscxm. — Long, straight 
bows  of  willow  or  birch,  with  wooden 
wrist-guards  projecting  from  the  belly. 

8.  /SV  Lawrence  and  Eastern  United 
States. — Self-bows  of  ash,  second-growth 
hickory,  osage  orange  (hois  d’arc),  oak, 
or  other  hard  wood. 

4.  (hdf  St<des. — Long  bows,  rectangu- 
lar in  section,  of  walnut  or  other  hard 
wood. 

5.  Rocb/  mU. — (1)  Self-bow  of  osage 
orange  or  other  hardwood;  (2)  a com- 
pound bow  of  several  strips  of  buffalo 
liorn  lashed  together  and  strengthened. 

6.  North  Pacific  coa-d. — Bows  with 
rounded  grip  and  flat  wings,  usually 
maile  of  yew  or  cedar. 

7.  Fraser-Columbia  region. — Similar  to 
No.  6,  but  with  wings  much  shorter  and 
the  nocks  curved  sharply  outward; 

8.  Interior  basin. — A long  slender  stick 
of  rude  form;  many  are  strengthened  by 
means  of  a sinew  lining  on  tl>e  back  and 
cross  wraj)pings. 

9.  C(d.ifornia. — Like  No.  7,  but  neatly 
lined  with  sinew  and  often  prettily  deco- 
rated. 

10.  Soatfnre.d. — Like  No.  8,  but  seldom 
sinew-lined  (Navaho).  Small  painted 
bows  are  used  much  in  ceremony,  espe- 
cially by  the  Pueblos,  who  deposit  them 
in  shrines.  In  the  s.  part  of  this  area 
long  cottonwood  bows  with  cross  lashing 
are  employed  by  Yuman  and  Piman 
tribes.  The  Jicarillas  make  a cupid’s 
bow,  strengthened  with  bands  of  sinew 
wrapping. 

The  bows  e.  of  the  Rockies  have  little 
distinction  of  parts,  but  the  w.  Eskimo 
and  Pacific  slope  varieties  have  flat  wings, 
and  the  former  shows  connection  with 
Asia.  The  nocks  are  in  some  tribes  alike, 
but  among  the  Plains  Indians  the  lower 
nock  is  cut  in  at  one  side  only.  Bow- 
strings are  of  sinew  cord  tied  at  one  end 
and  looped  at  the  other. 

Wrist-cu.mu). — When  the  bowman’s 
left  arm  was  exposed  he  wore  a wrist- 
guard  of  hide  or  other  suitable  material 
to  break  the  blow  of  the  released  string. 
Wrist-guards  were  also  decorated  for  cere- 
monial jnirposes. 

Arrow  rkle.ase. — Arrow  release  is  the 
way  of  holding  the  nock  and  letting  loose 
the  arrow  in  shooting.  Mor.se  describes 
four  methods  among  the  tribes  n.  of  IMex- 
ico,  the  first  three  being  Indian:  ( 1 ) Pri- 
mary release,  in  which  the  nock  is  held 
between  the  thumb  and  the  hrst  joint  of 
the  forefinger;  (2)  secondary  release,  in 


which  the  middle  and  the  ring  fingers 
are  laid  inside  of  the  string;  (8)  tertiary 
relea.se,  in  which  the  nock  is  held  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  forefinger  and  the 
middle  finger,  while  the  first  three  fin- 
gers are  hooked  rni  the  string;  (4)  the 
Mediterranean  method,  confined  to  the 
E.skimo,  whose  arrows  have  a flat  nock, 
in  which  the  string  is  drawn  with  the 
tips  of  the  fir.'it,  .second,  and  third  fingers, 
the  nock  being  lightly  held  between  the 
first  and  the  second  fingers.  Morse  finds 
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METHODS  OF  ARROW  RELEASE 

that  among  the  North  American  tribes, 
the  Navaho,  Chippewa,  Micmac,  and  Pe- 
nobscot used  the  primary  release;  the 
Ottawa,  Chippewa,  and  Ziuli  the  second- 
ary; the  Omaha^  Arapaho,  Cheyenne, 
A.ssiniboin,  Comanche,  ('rows,  Siksika, 
and  some  Navaho,  the  tertiary. 

(Quivers. — The  form  of  the  cpiiver  de- 
pended on  the  size  of  the  bow  and  ar- 
rows; the  materials,  'defermined  by  the 
region,  are  skin  or  wood.  Sealskin  quiv- 
ers are  used  in  the  .Arctic  region;  beauti- 
fully decorated  examples  of  deerskin  are 
common  in  Canada,  also  e.  of  the  Rock- 
ies and  in  the  Interior  ba.«in.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  cedar  quivers  are  employed 
by  the  cano(>-using  tril)es,  and  others 
make  them  of  skins  of  the  otter,  moun- 
tain lion,  or  coyote. 

In  addition  to  the  works  cited  under 
the  anhiect  Arroirheads,  consult  Cushing 
(1)  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  .\liv,  1896,  (2) 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  viii,  189.8;  Culin,  Am. 
Indian  Games,  24th  Rep.  B.  .A.  E.,  190.8; 
Ma.son,  N.  Am.  Bows,  Arrows,  and  (^uiv- 
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ers,  in  Rep.  Smithwn.  Inst.  1893,  1894; 
Murdoch,  tStiidy  of  Eskimo  Bows,  Rep. 
Nat.  Mils.  1884,  1885;  Morse,  Arrow  Re- 
lease, in  Bull.  J'issex  Inst.,  1885;  Arrows 
and  Arrow-makers,  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  45- 
74,  1891;  also  various  Reports  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  iVmerican  Ethnology,  (o.  t.  m.) 

Arroyo  Grande.  A Pima  settlement  in 
s.  Arizona  with  1 10  inhaliitants  in  1858. 
Del  Arroyo  Grande.— Biiik-v  in  Ind.  Alt.  Rei).,  20S, 

Arseek.  A tribe  living  in  1(508  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Sarapinajih,  Nau.se,  and 
Nanticoke  (Smith,  Hi.st.  Va.,  i,  175, 
repr.  1819).  They  are  not  noted  on 
Smith’s  map,  hut  the  Nause  and  Nanti- 
coke are,  by  which  their  location  is  in- 
dicatisl  as  on  Nanticoki*  r.,  in  Dorches- 
ter or  Wicomico  CO.,  Md.  (,i.  m.) 

Aroeck.— Ho/.imin,  .Maryland,  i,  12, 1837  (misprint). 
Arsek.— |•urcllas  (Ki2.'i),  I’ilftrinies,  iv,  1713. 

Arsuk.  An  Eskimo  villafie  in  s.  Green- 
land, w.  of  (Aipe  Earewell,  lat.  (51°. — 
Nansen,  First  Crossiiif?  of  Greenland, 
map,  1890. 

Art.  The  term  “art”  is  sometimes  ap- 
lilied  to  the  whole  range  of  man’s  cultural 
activities,  hut  as  here  emploj'ed  it  is  in- 
tended to  refer  only  to  those  elements  of 
the  arts  which  in  the  higher  stages  of  cul- 
ture come  fully  within  the  realm  of  taste 
and  culminate  in  the  ornamental  and 
fine  arts  {see  Onunnntt) . Among  primi- 
tive peojiles  many  of  the.se  esthetic  ele- 
ments originate  in  religious  symbolism. 
Among  the  tribes  n.  of  Mexico  such 
elements  are  exceedingly  varied  and  im- 
portant, and  extend  in  some  degree  to 
all  branches  of  the  arts  in  which  jilastic, 
graphic,  sculjitural,  constructional,  and 
associative  ])rocesses  are  applical)le,  as 
well  as  to  the  embellishment  of  the  hu- 
man per.son.  These  symbolic  elements 
consist  very  largely  of  natural  forms,  es- 
liecially  of  men  and  beasts,  and  of  such 
natural  phenomena  as  the  sun,  stars, 
lightning,  and  rain;  and  their  introduc- 
tion is  probably  due  largely  to  the  general 
belief  that  .symbols  carry  with  them  .some- 
thing of  the  essence,  something  of  the 
mystic  iidluenceof  the  beings  and  poten- 
des  which  they  are  assumed  to  ri'jiresent. 
In  their  introduction  into  art,  however, 
these  symbo's  are  subject  to  esthetic  in- 
tlnence  and  supervision,  and  are  thus 
jiroperly  clas.sed  as  emhi'llishments.  In 
use  they  are  modified  in  form  liy  the  va- 
rious conventionalizing  agimcies  of  tech- 
niipie,  and  a multitude  of  variants  ari.'^e 
which  connect  with  and  shade  into  the 
great  body  of  jiurely  conventional  deco- 
ration. Not  infrc(|uently,  it  is  believed, 
the  jmrely  conventional  designs  originat- 
ing in  the  estlu'tic  imjml.^e  receive  sym- 
bolic iiderpretations,  giving  rise  to  still 
greati'r  complexity.  Entering  into  tlu' 
arts  and  subject  to  simihir  inlluences  are 
also  many  ideograjihic  signs  and  rejire- 


sentations  which  contribute  to  embellish- 
ment and  to  the  development  of  purely 
esthetic  phases  of  art.  These  elements, 
largely  pictographic,  contribute  not  only 
to  the  growtli  of  the  fine  art,  jiainting, 
hut  e(|ually  to  the  develojmient  of  the 
recording  art,  writing.  The  ])lace  occu- 
lted by  the  religious,  ideographic,  and 
.simply  esthetic  elements  in  the  various 
arts  of  the  northern  tribes  may  be  briefiy 
reviewed: 

(1)  The  building  arts,  employed  in 
constructing  dwellings,  ])laces  of  worship, 
etc.,  as  practised  N.  of  Mexico,  although 
generally  primitive,  embody  various  re- 
ligious and  esthetic  elements  in  their  non- 
essential  elaborations.  As  a rule,  these 
are  not  evolved  from  the  constructive  fea- 
tures of  the  art,  nor  are  they  expres.sed 
in  terms  of  construction.  The  iirimitive 
builder  of  hou.ses  depends  mainly  on 
tlie  arts  of  the  scnljitor  and  the  jiainter 
for  his  embellishments.  Among  Pueblo 
tribes,  for  example,  conventional  figures 
and  animals  are  jiainted  on  the  walls  of 
the  kivas,  and  on  their  floors  elaborate 
symbolic  figures  and  religious  pensonages 
are  represented  in  dry-painting  (q.  v. );  at 
the  .«ametimenonsignificant  jiictorial  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  purely  decorative  designs, 
occur  now  and  then  on  the  interior  walls, 
and  the  latter  are  worked  out  in  crude  pat- 
terns in  the  stonework  of  the  exterior. 
Though  the  buildings  themselves  present 
many  interesting  features  of  form  and  pro- 
portion, construction  has  not  been  brought 
toanyconsideraliledegreeunder  thesuper- 
visionof  ta.ste.  The  d wellingsof  jirimitive 
tribes  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  con- 
structed of  reeils,  grass,  .sod,  bark,  mats, 
and  the  like,  are  by  no  means  devoid  of 
that  comeliness  which  results  from  care- 
ful construction,  but  they  show  few  defi- 
nite traces  of  the  influence  of  either  sym- 
liolism  or  the  esthetic  idea.  The  skin  t ipis 
of  the  Plains  tribes  jiresent  tenqiting  sur- 
faces to  the  artist,  and  are  fre(|uently  taste- 
fullv  adorned  with  heraldic,  and  religious 
symbols  and  with  grajihic  designs  painted 
in  brilliant  colors,  while  the  grass  lodge 
is  emhellished  by  emphasizing  certain 
constructive  features  in  rhythmic  order, 
after  the  manner  of  basketry.  The 
houses  of  the  N.  W.  coast  tribes,  built 
wholly  of  wood,  are  furnished  within 
with  carved  and  painted  pillars,  whose 
main  function  is  jiractical,  since  they 
serve  to  sujijiort  the  roof,  while  the  tci- 
tem-poles  and  mortuary  columns  outside, 
.still  niori'  elaborately  embellished,  are 
essentially  emlilematic.  The  walls  both 
within  and  without  are  often  covered 
with  brilliantly  colored  designs  embody- 
ing mythologic  concei>tions.  Although 
the.se  structures  de]H‘nd  for  their  idfect 
largely  on  the  work  of  tlu‘  scnljitor  and 
the  painter,  they  show  decided  archi- 
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tectural  promise,  and  suggest  the  possibil- 
ities of  higher  development  and  tinal  es- 
thetic control,  as  in  the  great  architectu- 
ral styles  of  the  Old  World.  (SeeA?r/u'- 
teclare,  Dry-painting,  Habitations. ) 

(2)  Theartof  sculpture,  which  includes 
also  carving,  had  its  birth,  no  doubt,  in 
the  fashioning  of  implements,  utensils, 
ornaments,  and  sacrecl  objects;  and  em- 
bellisbments,  symbolit-  and  esthetic, 
which  were  at  first  entirely  subordinate, 
were  gradually  introduceil  as  culture  ad- 
vanced, and  among  some  of  the  north- 
ern tribes  acquired  great  prominence. 
The  sculpture  elaborations  consist  of  life 
elements,  such  as  men  and  beasts,  exe- 
cuted in  relief  and  in  the  round,  and  hav- 
ing an  esthetic  as  well  as  a religious  func- 
tion. This  strong  sculptural  tendency  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  stone  pipes,  orna- 
ments, and  images  of  the  mound-builders 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  carvings  of 
the  pile-dwellers  of  Florida,  the  masks, 
utensils,  and  totem  jioles  of  the  N.  W. 
coast  tribes,  and  the  s[)irited  ivory  carv- 
ings of  the  Kskimo.  Sculpture,  the  tine 
art,  is  but  a higher  phase  of  these  ele- 
mentary manifestations  of  the  esthetic. 
(See  tSatlplnre  and  Carving.) 

(3)  The  plastic  art  was  practised  with 
much  skill  by  all  the  more  advanced 
American  tribes.  North  of  Mexico  the 
potter’s  art  had  made  exce{)tional  ]>rogress 
in  two  great  specialization  areas — the 
Pueblo  country  of  the  S.  W.  and  the 
Mississip|)i  valley — and  symbolic  ele- 
ments, derived  mainly  from  the  animal 
kingdom,  wen^  freely  introduced,  not 
only  as  modifications  of  the  fundamental 
shapes  of  va.«es,  but  as  embellishments 
variously  and  tastefully  ap])lied.  The 
supervision  of  taste  extended  also  to  the 
simple  forms  of  vases,  the  outlines  being 
in  many  ca.ses  highly  jileasing  even  to 
persons  of  culture.  (See  Pottery.) 

(4)  Closely  allied  with  tlu*  plastic  art  is 
the  metallurgic  art,  which  had  made 
sutlicient  progress  among  the  tribes  x.  of 
.Mexico  to  dis])lay  traces  of  the  strong 
aboriginal  bent  for  the  e.sthetic.  From 
the  mounds  of  Ohio,  especially  from  the 
Chill icothe  district,  many  implements, 
ornaments,  and  symbolic  objects  of  cop- 
{>er  have  been  obtained,  certain  highly 
conventional  ornamental  figures  in  sheet- 
copper  being  especially  noteworthy. 
From  mounds  of  the  Etowah  group,  in 
(leorgia,  numerous  repousse  images  exe- 
cuted ill  sheet-copper  have  been  recovered 
which,  as  illustrations  of  artistic  as  well 
as  of  mechanical  achievement,  take  prece- 
dence over  most  other  aboriginal  works 
N.  of  Me.xico.  (See  Copper,  MeUd-irork.) 

(5)  The  textile  art,  which  for  present 
purposes  may  be  regarded  as  including, 
besides  weaving  jiroper,  the  arts  of  bas- 
ketry, needlework,  beadwork,  (juillwork, 


featherwork,  etc.,  as  practised  by  tJie 
northern  tribes,  abounds  in  both  sym- 
bolic and  purely  decorative  elements  of 
embellishment.  The  former  have  their 
origin,  as  in  the  other  arts,  in  mythology, 
and  the  latterarise  mainly  from  the  tecli- 
nical  features  of  the  art  itself.  No  branch 
of  art  jiractised  by  the  ])rimitive  tribes 
calls  so<“onstantly  for  the  exercise  of  taste 
as  does  this,  and  jirobably  none  has  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  the  development  of 
the  purely  geometric  phases  of  decorative 
art.  Illustrations  may  be  found  in  the 
weaving  of  the  Pueblo  and  Navaho  trilies 
of  the  arid  region  and  the  Chilkat  of  the 
N.  W.,  in  the  basketry  of  numerous  tribes 
of  the  far  W.  and  S.  W.,  and  in  the  bead- 
work, (piillwork, embroidery,  and  feather- 
work  of  tribes  of  the  great  plains,  the  uj)- 
per  ^lississippi  valley,  and  the  region  of 
the  great  lakes.  ( Se.e  Basketry,  Beadwork, 
Feather nvrk,  Xeedlework,  (Juillwork,  llVur- 
ing. ) 

(())  Primitive  i)hases  of  the  art  of  ])aint- 
ing  and  other  related  branches,  such  as 
engraving  and  tattooing,  a])pear  in  the 
handiwork  of  all  of  the  northern  tribes. 
Colors  were  enqiloyed  in  decorating  the 
human  body,  in  embellishing  manufac- 
tured articles  of  all  kinds,  and  in  ideo- 
graphic delineations  on  bark,  skins,  rock 
surfaces,  etc.  A branch  of  much  impor- 
tance was,  and  is,  the  decoration  of  earth- 
enware, as  among  the  Pueblo  tribes;  and 
allied  to  thiswas  theiiaintingof  masks  and 
other  carvings,  as  among  the  Ilaida  ami 
Kwakiutlof  the  N.  W.,  and  the  jiaintingof 
skins,  as  among  the  Plains  tribes.  In  only 
a few  cases  hacl  considerable  progress  been 
made  in  ])icto  rial  art;  perspective,  light  and 
shade,  and  portraiture  were  unknown. 
Engraving  and  stamping  were  favorite 
means  of  decorating  pottery  among  the 
aiicient  tribes  of  e.  United  States,  and 
tattooing  was  common  among  many 
tribes.  {See .\dorn)nejd,  Dry-jxdnting,  Fn- 
graring,  J^ainting,  Ideographs,  Pottery, 
Tattooing. ) 

Besides  those  bram-hes  of  art  in  which 
ta.«te  manifests  itself  in  elaborations  of 
color,  form,  proportion,  and  arrangement 
there  are  other  arts  coming  less  within 
the  raugeof  the  practical  and  havinga  cor- 
respondingly great(>r  pro])ortion  of  the 
symbolic  and  esthetic  elements,  namely, 
music,  poetry,  and  drama.  .Ml  of  these 
have  their  root dee])  down  in  the  substrata 
of  human  culture,  and  they  take  a ])romi- 
nent  ])lace  in  the  ceremonial  and  esthetic 
life  of  the  i)rimitive  tribesmen.  (See  Dra- 
matic representations,  Mnaic,  J’nrtry. ) 

For  ])aj)ers  (h'aling  with  the  ])rimitive 
art  of  the  northern  tribes,  see  various  re- 
ports of  the  Bun>au  of  .Vmerican  Ethnol- 
ogy, the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  jinblications  of 
the  Peabody  iMuseum,  the  .\merican  i\Iu- 
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seum  of  Natural  History,  the  Field  Colum- 
bian Museum,  the  [J  ui  vei'sit  y of  California, 
and  tlie  Annual  Art'heoloj^ieal  Rt‘j)orts  of 
Ontario.  Consult  also  the  Ameriean  An- 
thropologist; the  Ameriean  Anticiuarian; 
the  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore;  Hal- 
four,  Evolution  of  Decorative  Art,  181)8; 
Boas  in  Pop.  Sci.  Month.,  Oct.,  11)08; 
Uaddon,  Evolution  of  Art,  181)5;  .Dellen- 
haugh,  North  Americans  of  Yesterday, 
11)01;  and  the  various  works  cited  under 
the  articles  above  referred  to.  (w.  ii.  ii.) 

Artelnof.  A former  Aleut  village  and 
Russian  post  on  Akun  id.,  Alaska;  i)oi>. 
82  in  1884. 

Artaylnovskoi.— Elliott,  Cond.  ,\(V.  Alaska,  '225, 
187.5.  Arteljnowskoje.— Hohnbeix,  Etlmol.  Skizz., 
map,  142,  1855.  Artelnovskoe. — Vcniamiiiofl.Zap- 
iski,  II,  202,  1840. 

Arthur,  Mark.  A full-hlood  Nez  Perce, 
horn  in  1878.  Mis  mother  being  captured 
with  Chief  Joseph’s  hand  in  1877,  Mark 
became  a wandert'r  among  strange  tribes 
until  about  1880,  when  he  found  his  way 
hack  to  the  Nez  Perce  res.,  Idaho,  where 
he  entered  the  mission  school  of  IMiss 
M(dleth  and  soon  began  to  prepare  for 
the  ministry.  When  the  Nez  Perce  cap- 
tives sent  to  the  Indian  Territory  were 
returned  to  their  northern  home,  Mark 
found  his  mother  among  them  and  cared 
for  her  until  her  death.  About  1 900  he  was 
ordained  by  the  Walla  AValla  jireshytery 
and  became  pastor,  at  Lapwai,  Idaho,  of 
the  oldest  Presbyterian  church  w.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.,  in  which  charge  he  has  met 
with  excellent  success.  In  1905  he  was 
elected  delegate  to  I'ejiresent  both  whites 
and  Indians  at  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  (a.  c.  f.) 

Artificial  Head  Deformation.  Deforma- 
tions of  the  human  head  have  been 

known  since  the 
writings  of  He- 
rodotus. They 
are  divisible  into 
two  main  classes, 
those  of  patho- 
logical and  those' 
of  mechanical  or 
ai'titicial  origin. 
The  latter,  witli 
which  this  ar- 
ticle is  alone  con- 


chinook  WOMAN  WITH  Child  IN  HEAD-  (‘eriicd  ai’('  a'^aiu 

DEFORMiNQ  Cradle,  (catlin)  i;.  ; m i • i 

(hvisil)l('  into  un- 
intentional and  intentional  defonnatious. 
One  or  the  other  of  these  varieties  of 
mechanical  deformation  has  been  found 
among  numerous  primitive  ])eo]iles,  as  the 
ancient  Avars  and  Kriineans,  some  Tur- 
komans, Malays,  Africans,  etc.,  as  well 
as  among  some  civilized  ])coples,  as  the 
Frenchand  Wends, indifferent  iiartsof the 
( )ld  World, and  both  varieties  existed  from 
prehistoric  through  historic  time  to  the 
pri'sent  among  a number  of  Indian  tribes 
throughouttheWesternhemisiihere.  Un- 


intentional mechanical  deformations  of 
the  head  present  hutone  important,  widely 
distributed  form,  thatof  occipital  compres- 
sion, which  re.sults  from  prolonged  con- 
tact of  the  occifmt  of  the  infant  with  a re- 
sistant head  sujijiort  in  the  cradlehoard. 


Intentional  deformations,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  in  all  periods,  jiresent 
two  important  forms  only.  In  the  first  of 
these,  the  tlat-head  form,  the  forehead  is 
battened  by  means  of  a hoard  or  a variety 
of  cushion,  while  the  jiarietesof  the  head 
undergo  compensatory  exjiansion.  In 
the  second  form,  known  as  macrocejJui- 
lous,  conical,  .\ymara,  Toulousian,  etc., 
the  jiressure  of  bandages,  or  of  a series 
of  small  cushions,  applied  about  the 
head,  jiassing  over  the  frontal  region 
and  under  the  occiput,  produces  a more 
or  h'ss  conical,  truncated,  hag-like,  or 
irregular  deformity,  characterized  by  low 
forehead,  narrow  parietes,  often  with  a 
dejiression  just  behind  the  frontal  lione, 
and  a i5rotrudlng  occifnit.  All  of  these 
forms  iiresent  numerous  individual  varia- 
tions, some  of  which  are  sometimes  im- 
jirojierly  described  as  separate  tyjies  of 
deformation. 

Among  the  Indians  x.  of  Mexico  there 
are  numerous  tribes  in  which  no  head 
deformation  exists  and  a])parently  has 
never  existed.  .Among  these  are  incluiled 
many  of  the  .Vtliajia.^i'an  and  Californian 
peopk's,  all  of  the  Algompiian,  Shosho- 
nean  (except  the  llopi),  and  Eskimo 
tribes,  and  most  of  the  Indians  of  the 
great  ])lains.  Unintentional  occipital 
compression  is  observable  among  nearly 
all  the  southwestern  tribes,  ami  it  once 
extended  over  most  of  the  United  States 
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(excepting  Florida)  s.  of  the  range  of  tlie 
tribes  above  mentioned.  It  also  exists 
in  ancient  skulls  found  in  some  parts  of 
the  N.  W.  coast. 

Both  forms  of  intentional  deformation 
are  found  in  North  America.  Their  geo- 
graphical distribution  is  well  defined  and 
limited,  suggesting  a comparatively  late 
introduction  from  more  southerly  ])eo- 
ples.  The  llat-head  variety  existed  in 
two  widely  se])arated  foci,  one  among  the 
Natchez  and  in  a few  other  localities  along 
the  northeast  coast  of  the  Unlf  of  INIexico, 
and  the  other  on  the  N.  W.  coast  from  s. 
Oregon  as  far  x.  as  s.  Vancouver  id.,  but 
chiefly  w.  of  the  Cascades,  along  Colum- 
bia r.  The  Aymara  variety  existed,  and 
still  exists,  only  on  and  near  the  x.  w. 
extremity  of  Vancouver  id. 

The  motives  of  intentional  deformation 
among  the  Indians,  so  far  as  known,  are 
the  same  as  those  that  lead  to  similar 
practices  elsewhere;  the  custom  has  be- 
come fixed  fhrough  long  j)racfice,  hence 
is  considered  one  of  jiropriefy  and  duty, 
and  the  result  is  regarded  as  a mark  of 
distinction  and  superiority. 

The  effects  of  the  various  deformations 
on  brain  function  and  growth,  as  well  as 
on  the  health  of  the  individual,  are  ap- 
parently insignificant.  The  tribes  that 
practise  if  show  no  indication  of  greater 
mortality  at  any  age  than  those  among 
which  it  does  not  exist,  nor  do  they  show 
a larger  percentage  of  inhoeciles,  or  of  in- 
sane or  neuropathic  individuals.  The 
deformation,  once  accjuired,  persists 
throughout  life,  the  skull  and  brain  com- 
pensating for  the  compre.ssion  by  aug- 
mented extension  in  directions  of  least 
resistance.  No  hereditary  effect  is  per- 
ceptible. The  custom  of  head  deforma- 
tion among  the  Indians,  on  the  whole,  is 
gradually  decreasing,  and  the  indications 
are  that  in  a few  generations  it  will  have 
ceased  to  exist. 

Considt  Morton,  Crania  Americana, 
1839;  (fosse,  Fssai  sur  les  dtT’ormations 
artificielles  du  crane,  1855;  Lunier,  De- 
formations artiticielles  du  crane.  Diet,  de 
Mt'alic.  et  <le  Chirurg.,  x,  18()9;  Broca, 
Sur  la  deformation  Toulon.'^aine  du  crane, 
1872;  Lenhossek,  Die  kiinstlichen  Schii- 
delverbildungen,  1881;  Topinard,  Ekun. 
d’anthrop.  gener. , 739,  1885;  Brass,  Bri- 
tnigez.  Kenntnissd.  kiinstlichen  Schiidel- 
verhildungen,  1887;  Porter,  Notes  on 
Artificial  Deformation  of  Children,  Rep. 
Nat.  Mns.,  1889;  Bancroft,  Native  Rac<‘s, 
I,  180,  22(1,  et  seq.,  1874;  Ilrdlicka,  Ileail 
deformation  among  the  Klamath,  Am. 
Anthrop,  vii,  no.  2,  300,  1905;  Clatlin, 
North  American  Indians,  i-ii,  1841.  See 
Flathmih.  (,v.  ii.) 

Arts  and  Industries.  The  arts  and  in- 
dustries of  the  North  American  aborig- 
ines, including  all  artificial  methods  of 


making  things  or  of  doing  work,  were  nu- 
merous and  diversified,  since  they  were 
not  limite<l  in  purpo.se  to  the  material  con- 
ditions of  life;  a technic  was  developed  to 
gratify  the  estlietic  sense,  and  art  was  an- 
cillary to  social  and  ceremonial  institutions 
and  was  employed  in  inscribing  speech  on 
hide,  bark,  or  stone,  in  records  of  tribal 
lore,  and  in  the  service  of  religion, 
^lany  activities  too,  existed,  not  so  much 
in  the  service  of  these  for  their  own  .sake 
as  for  others.  After  the  coming  of  the 
whites,  arts  and  industries  in  ])laces  were 
greatly  impn^ved,  multi])lied  in  number, 
and  rendered  more  coni])lex  by  the  intro- 
duction of  iiietallurgy,  domestic  animals, 
mechanical  devices,  and  more  efiicient 
engineering,  (f  reat  difhcultiesembarrass 
the  student  in  deciding  whether  some  of 
the  early  crude  inventions  were  aboriginal 
or  introduced. 

The  arts  and  industries  of  the  Indians 
were  called  forth  and  developed  for  utiliz- 
ing the  mineral,  vegetal,  and  animal  ])rod- 
ucts  of  nature,  and  they  were  modified 
by  the  environmental  wants  and  re- 
sources of  everyplace.  (Iravity,  buoy- 
ancy, and  elasticity  were  employed  me- 
chanically, and  the  production  of  lire 
with  the  drill  and  by  ])ercu.ssion  was 
also  ])ractised.  The  ])reservation  of  fire 
and  its  utilization  in  many  ways  were 
also  known.  Dogs  wen*  made  beasts  of 
burden  and  of  traction,  but  neither  beast 
nor  wind  nor  water  turned  a wheel  x.  of 
]\Iexico  in  pre-Columbian  times.  The 
savages  were  just  on  the  borders  of  ma- 
chinery, having  the  reci])rocating  two- 
hand  drill,  the  how  and  .«trap  drills,  and 
the  continuous-moti<m  spindle. 

Industrial  activities  were  of  live  kinds: 

(1)  Going  to  nature  for  her  bounty,  the 
primary  or  exploiting  arts  and  industries; 

(2)  working  up  materials  for  use,  the  sec- 
ondary or  intermediary  arts  and  indus- 
tries, called  also  shaping  arts  or  manufac- 
tures; (3)  transporting  or  traveling  de- 
vices; (4)  the  mechanism  of  exchange; 
(5)  the  using  up  or  enjoyment  of  finish(‘(l 
l>roducts,  the  ultimate  arts  and  industries, 
or  consumption.  The  jiroducts  of  one  art 
or  industry  were  often  the  material  or 
apparatus  of  another,  aiul  many  tools 
could  be  employed  in  more  than  one;  for 
example,  the  flint  arrowhead  or  blade 
could  l)c  used  for  both  killing  and  skin- 
ning a buffalo.  Borne  arts  or  industries 
were  i)ractised  by  men,  .«ome  by  women, 
others  hy  both  sexes.  They  had  their 
seasons  and  their  eti<]uette,  their  cere- 
monies and  their  tabus. 

Sto)u‘  cr«//.— This  embraces  all  tbe  op- 
erations, tools,  and  apparatus  em])loyed 
in  gathering  and  (piarrying  minerals  and 
working  them  into  paints,  tools,  imple- 
ments, and  utensils,  or  into  ornaments  and 
sculptures,  from  the  rudest  to  such  as  ex- 
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liibit  the  best  expressions  in  line  art. 
Another  branch  is  the  gathering  of  stone 
for  building. 

Water  indnutry. — Tliis  includes  activi- 
ties and  inventions  concerned  in  finding, 
carrying,  storing,  and  heating  water,  and 
in  irrigation,  also,  far  more  im5)ortant 
than  any  of  these,  the  making  of  vessels 
for  plying  on  the  vvatei-,  which  was  the 
mother  of  many  arts.  The  absence  of  the 
larger  beasts  of  burden  and  the  acc-om- 
modating  waterways  together  stimnlgted 
the  pei'fecting  of  various  boats  to  suit 
j)articular  regions. 

J'jirtli  Ivor/:. — To  this  belong  gathering, 
carrying,  and  using  the  soil  f(,)r  construc- 
tion ])urposes,  excavating  cellars,  build- 
ing sod  and  snow  houses,  and  digging 
ditches.  The  Arctic  permanent  houses 
were  made  of  earth  and  sod,  the  tem- 
porary ones  of  snow'  cut  in  blocks,  w'hich 
were  laid  in  spiral  courses  to  form  low' 
domes.  The  Eskimo  were  esi)ecially  in- 
genious in  solving  the  mechanical  prob- 
lems i)re.sented  by  their  environment  of 
ice.  The  St  Lawrence,  Atlantic,  and 
Canadian  tribes  undertook  no  earth-build- 
ing that  recpiired  skill;  but  those  of  the 
INIississippi  valley,  the  Gulf  states,  and 
the  far  S.  W.,  in  their  mounds  and  earth- 
works developed  engineering  and  cooper- 
ative ability  of  no  mean  order.  Iir  some 
cases  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  earth  were 
built  up  into  geometric  forms,  the  mate- 
rial often  having  been  borne  long  dis- 
tances by  men  and  women.  The  tribes 
of  the  Uacilic  coast  lived  in  partly  subter- 
ranean houses.  The  Pueblo  tribes  w'ere 
skilful  in  laying  out  and  digging  irrigat- 
ing ditches  and  in  the  builder’s  art,  erect- 
ing houses  and  walls  of  stones,  pise,  or 
adobe.  Some  remains  of  stone  structures 
show  much  taste  in  arrangement. 

Ceramic  art. — This  industry  includes  all 
operations  in  plastic  materials.  The  Arc- 
tic tribes  in  the  extreme  W.,  w'hich  lack 
proper  stone,  kneaded  with  their  lingers 
lumps  of  clay  mixed  with  blood  and  hair 
into  rude  latnps  and  cooking  vessels,  but 
in  the  zone  of  intense  cold  besides  the 
ruder  form  there  W'as  no  pottery.  The 
tribes  of  Canada  and  of  the  N.  tier  of  states 
w.  of  L.  Sui)erior  and  those  of  the  Pacilic 
slope  w'orked  little  in  clay;  but  the  Indi- 
ans of  the  Atlantic  slopej  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  and  especially  of  the  S.  W. 
knew'^  how'  to  gather  and  mix  clay  and 
form  it  into  pottery,  much  of  which  has 
great  artistic  merit.  This  industry  was 
(piite  generally  woman’s  work,  and  each 
region  shows  separate  types  of  form  and 
decoration. 

.Vetal  craft. — This  included  mining, 
grinding  of  ores  and  paint,  rubbing,  cold- 
hammering,  engraving,  embossing,  and 
overlaying  w ith  plates.  The  metals  were 
coi>per,  hematite  and  meteoric  iron,  lead 


in  the  form  of  galena,  and  nugget  gold 
ami  mica.  No  smelting  was  done. 

Wo(mI  craft. — Here  belongs  the  felling  of 
trees  with  stone  axes  and  tire.  The  soft- 
est woods,  such  as  pine,  (tedar,  poplar,  and 
cypress,  were  cho.sen  for  canoes,  house 
frames,  totem  poles,  and  other  large  ob- 
jects. The  stems  of  smaller  trees  were 
used  akso  for  many  j)urposes.  Driftwood 
was  wrought  into  bows  by  tin*  Eskimo. 
As  there  were  no  saws,  trunks  were  split 
ami  hewn  into  single  planks  on  the  N. 
Paeilic  coast.  Immense  communal  dwell- 
ings of  cedar  were  there  erected,  the  tim- 
bers being  moved  by  rude  mechanical  aj)- 
pliances  and  set  in  j)lace  with  ro])cs  and 
skids.  The  carving  on  house  ])Ost.«,  totem 
poles,  and  household  furniture  was  often 
admirable.  In  the  S.  W.  underground 
stems  W'ere  carved  into  objects  of  use  and 
ceremony. 

Hoot  craft. — Practised  for  food,  basketry, 
textiles,  dyes,  lish-])oisoning,  medicine, 
etc.  Serving  the  purposes  of  wood,  the 
roots  of  plants  develo])ed  a number  of 
special  arts  and  industries. 

Fiber  craft. — Far  more  imi)ortant  than 
roots  for  textile  purj)Oses,  the  stems, 
leaves,  and  inner  and  outer  hark  of 
plants  and  the  tissues  of  animals,  having 
each  its  special  qualities,  engendered  a 
'whole  series  of  arts.  Some  of  these  mate- 
rials were  used  for  siding  and  roofing 
houses;  others  yielded  shredded  fiber, 
yarn,  string,  and  rope;  and  some  were 
employed  in  furniture,  clothing,  food  re- 
ceptacles, and  utensils.  Cotton  wa.s  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  the  S.  W. 

Seed  craft. — The  harvesting  of  berries, 
acorns  and  other  nuts,  and  grain  and  oth- 
er seeds  developed  primitive  methods  of 
gathering,  carrying,  milling, storing,  cook- 
ing, and  serving,  with  innumerable  ob- 
servances of  days  and  seasons,  and  multi- 
farious ceremony  and  lore. 

Not  content  with  merely  taking  from 
the  hand  of  nature,  the  Indians  were 
primitive  agriculturishi.  In  gathering 
roots  they  lirst  unconsciously  stirred  the 
soil  and  stimulated  better  growth.  They 
planted  gourds  in  favored  j)laees,  and  re- 
turned in  autumn  to  harvest  the  crops. 
IMaize  was  regularly  i)lanted  on  ground 
cleared  with  the  help  of  lire  and  was 
cultivated  with  sharpened  sticks  and  hoes 
of  bone,  shell,  and  stone.  Tobacco  was 
cultivated  by  many  tribes,  some  of  which 
planted  nothing  else. 

Animal  wda.<itries. — Art.s  and  industries 
depending  on  the  animal  kingdom  in- 
clude primarily  hunting,  lishing,  trap- 
])ing,  and  domestication.  (See  Hunting.) 
The  secondary  arts  involve  cooking  and 
otherwise  preparing  food;  the  butchering 
and  skinning  of  animals,  skin-dressing  in 
all  its  forms;  cutting  garments,  tents, 
boats,  and  hundreds  of  smaller  articles 
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and  sewing  them  with  sinew  and  other 
thread;  working  claws,  liorn,  bone,  teeth, 
and  shell  into  things  of  use,  ornaments, 
and  money;  and  work  in  feathers,  (luills, 
and  hair.  " These  industries  went  far  be- 
yond the  daily  routine  and  drudgery 
connected  with  dress,  costume,  recepta- 
cles, and  apparatus  of  travel  and  trans- 
portation. Dictographs  were  drawn  on 
specially  prepared  hides;  drums  and  other 
musical  instruments  were  made  of  skins 
and  membranes;  for  gorgeous  headdresses 
and  robesof  ceremony  the  rarest  and  finest 
products  of  animals  were  requisite;  em- 
broiderers everywhere  most  skilfully  used 
quills  ami  feathers,  and  sometimes  grass 
and  roots. 

Kvohdion  of  arts. — iXIuch  was  gathered 
from  nature  for  immediate  use  or  con- 
sumption, but  the  North  Americans  were 
skilful  in  secondary  arts,  becoming  man- 
ufacturers when  nature  did  not  supply 
their  demands.  They  built  a different 
kind  of  house  in  each  environment— in 
one  place  snow  domes  and  underground 
dwellings,  in  another  houses  of  pun- 
cheons hewn  from  the  giant  cedar,  and 
in  other  regions  conical  tents  made  of 
hides  of  animals,  pole  arbors  covered 
with  matting  or  with  cane,  and  houses  of 
sods  or  grass  laid  on  a framework  of  logs. 
The  invention  of  house  furniture  and  uten- 
sils, such  as  cooking  vessels  of  stone,  pot- 
tery, or  vegetal  material,  vessels  of  clay, 
basketry,  worked  l>ark  or  hide  for  serv- 
ing food,  and  bedding,  developed  the 
tanner,  the  seamstress,  the  potter,  the 
wood-worker,  the  painter,  the  dyer,  and 
the  stonecutter.  The  need  of  clothing  the 
body  also  offered  employment  to  some  of 
these  and  gave  rise  to  other  industries. 
The  methods  of  preparing  food  were  bak- 
ing in  pits,  roasting,  and  boiling;  little  in- 
vention was  necessary  therein, but  uteusils 
and  apparatus  for  getting  and  transport- 
ing food  materials  had  to  be  devised. 
These  demands  developed  the  canoe- 
maker  and  the  sled-builder,  the  fabricator 
of  weapons,  the  stone-worker,  the  wood- 
worker, the  carvers  of  bone  and  ivory, 
the  skilful  basket-maker,  the  weaver, 
the  netter,  and  the  makers  of  rope  ami 
babiche.  These  arts  were  not  finely 
specialized;  one  person  would  be  skilful 
in  several.  The  workshop  was  under 
the  open  sky,  and  the  patterns  of  the 
industrial  workers  were  carried  in  their 
minds. 

The  arts  and  industries  associated  with 
the  use  and  consumption  of  industrial 
products  were  not  specially  differentiated. 
Tools,  utensils,  and  implements  were 
worn  out  in  the  using.  There  was  also 
some  going  about,  traffic,  and  luxury, 
and  these  developed  demands  for  higher 
grades  of  industry.  The  Eskimo  had  fur 
suits  that  they  would  not  wear  in  hunting; 


all  the  deer-chasing  tril)es  had  their  gala 
dress  for  festal  occasions,  ceremony,  and 
worship,  upon  which  much  time  and  skill 
were  expended;  the  southern  and  western 
tribes  wove  marvelously  line  and  edegant 
robes  of  hemp,  goat’s  hair,  rabbit  skin 
in  stri])s,  and  skins  of  birds.  The  artisans 
of  both  sexes  were  instinct  with  the  es- 
thetic impulse;  in  one  region  they  were 
devoted  to  quillwork,  those  of  the  next 
area  to  carving  wood  and  slate;  the  ones 
living  across  the  mountains  produced 
whole  costumes  adorned  with  beadwork; 
the  tribes  of  the  central  area  erected  elab- 
orate earthworks;  workers  on  the  Pacific 
coast  made  matchless  basketry;  those  of 
the  S.  \V.  modeled  and  decorated  pottery 
in  an  endless  variety  of  shapes  and  colored 
designs.  The  Indians  n.  of  Mexico  were 
generally  well  advanced  in  the  simpler 
handicrafts,  but  had  nowhere  attempted 
massive  stone  architecture. 

Consult  the  Annual  Reports  and  Bulle- 
tins of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
which  are  replete  with  information  re- 
garding Indian  arts  and  industries.  See 
also  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i-v,  1886; 
Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xv, 
1901;  Dellenbaugh,  North  Americans  of 
Yesterday,  1901;  Goddard,  Life  and  Cul- 
ture of  the  Hupa,  1908;  Hoffman  in  Nat. 
Mus.  Rep.  1895,  739,  1897:  Holmes  (1)  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1901,  501,  1908;  (2)  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  in,  684,  1901;  Hough  (1) 
in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1888,  531,  1890;  (2) 
ibid.,  1889,  395,  1891;  3IcGuire,  ibid., 
1894,  623,  1896;  iMason,  (1)  ibid.,  1889, 
553,  1891;  (2)  ibid.,  1890,  411,  1891;  (3) 
ibid.,  1894,  237,  1896;  (4)  ibid.,  1897,  725, 
1901;  (5)  ibid.,  1902,  171,  1904;  (6)  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  i,  45,  1899;  Moore,  Mc- 
Guire, Willoughl)v,  Moorehead,  et  ah, 
ibid.,  V,  27,  1903;  Nildack  in  Nat.  IMus. 
Rej).  1888,  1890;  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnoh,  III,  1877;  Ran  (1)  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1863;  (2)  in  Smithson.  Cont.  Know!., 
XXV,  1885;  Willoughby  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  nos.  3,  4,  1905;  Wilson  in  Nat.  Mils. 
Rep. 1897, 1899;Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes, 
i-vi,  1851-57;  also  the  Memoirs  and  Bul- 
letins of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  and  the  Memoirs  and  Pa[)ers 
of  the  Peabody  IMuseum.  See  also  the 
articles  on  the,  subjects  of  the  various  in- 
dividual arts  and  industries  and  the 
works  thereunder  cited,  (o.  t.  m.  ) 

Arukhwa  ( ‘ cow  buffalo  ’ ) . A gens  of  the 
Oto  and  of  the  Iowa.  The  subgenfes  of 
the  latter  are  Chedtokhanye,  Chedtoyine, 
Cheposhkeyine,  Cheyinye. 

Ah'-ro-wha.— Morgan,  ,\iu'.  Soc.,  lf>6,  1877  (Oto). 
A-ru-qwa. —Dorsey  in  l.'ith  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240,  1897 
(Oto).  A'-ru-qwa. — Ibid.,  2:59,  (Iowa).  Cow  Buf- 
falo.—Morgan,  op.  cit.  (Oto). 

Asa  (‘tansy  mustard’).  A phratral 
organization  of  the  Hopi,  comprising  the 
Chakwaina  (Black  Earth  kachina),  Asa 
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(Tansy  mustard),  K\viiip:yap  (Oak),  Hos- 
boa  (Chapj)aral  cock) , I’osiwu  (Majrpie), 
Chisro  (Snow  bimtiiifi’),  Pnchkohu 
(Boomerang;  hunting-stick),  and  1‘isha 
( Field-mouse)  clans.  In  early  days  this 
people  lived  near  Abicjuiu,  in  the  Chama 
r.  region  of  New  Mexico,  at  a village  called 
Kaekibi,  and  stopped  successively  at  the 
pueblos  of  Santo  Domingo,  Laguna, 
Acoma,  and  Zufd  before  reaching  Tusa- 
yan,  sotne  of  their  families  remaining  at 
each  of  these  pueblos,  except  Acoma. 
At  Zufu  their  descendants  form  the 
Aiyaho  clan.  On  reaching  Tusayan  the 
Posiwu,  Puchkohu,  and  Pisha  clans  set- 
tled with  the  llopi  Badger  clan  at 
Awatobi,  the  remainder  of  the  group 
continuing  to  and  settling iirst  at  Coyote 
spring  near  the  e.  side  of  Walpi  mesa, 
under  the  gaj),  and  afterward  on  the  mesa 
at  the  site  of  the  modern  Hano.  This 
village  the  Asa  afterward  abandoned,  on 
account  of  drought  and  disease,  and  went 
to  Canyon  de  Chelly,  about  70  m.  n.  e. 
of  Walpi,  in  the  territory  of  the  Navaho, 
to  which  tribe  many  of  tlieir  women  were 
given,  whose  descendants  constitute  a 
numerous  clan  known  among  the  Navaho 
as  Kinaani  ( High-standing  house).  Here 
the  Asa  lost  their  language,  and  here  they 
planted  peach  trees  in  the  lowlands;  but 
a (piarrel  with  the  Navaho  caused  their 
return  to  Hano,  at  which  pueblo  the 
Tewa,  from  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  mean- 
time had  settled.  This  was  probably  be- 
tween 1700  and  1710.  The  Asa  were 
taken  to  Walpi  and  given  a strij)  of 
ground  on  the  e.  edge  of  the  mesa,  where 
they  constructed  their  dwellings,  but 
a number  of  them  afterward  removed 
with  some  of  the  Lizard  and  Bear  people 
to  Sichumovi.  See  the  works  cited  be- 
low, also  Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
610,  1900;  Mindeleff,  ibid.,  689.  (f.w.  ii.) 

Asa. — Stephen  niul  MimlelelT  in  Ktli  Reji.  B.  E.. 
30-31,1891.  Asanyumu.-^lhid.  uiyii-mu  = ' phm- 
try'). — Tca'-kwai-na  nyu-mu. — Fewkes  in  .Am. 
.Anthroj).,  VII,  104,  1894  = ‘ phnitry’;  like- 

wise eiilled  A'-sii-nyfi-mO). 

Asa,  The  Tansy  iMustard  clan  of  the 
Asa  phratry  of  the  Ilopi. 

A'-sa. — Stephen  in  8tli  Rei>.  H.  .A.  K..  39,  1891. 
As-wiin-wu.— Fewkes  in  .Am.  .Antlirop.,  vii,  404, 
1894  ( ivUri-wii  = ‘ elan  ' ), 

Asahani.  One  of  the  7 clans  of  the 
Cherokee.  The  name  can  not  be  inter- 
preted, but  it  may  have  archaic  connec- 
tion with  Ha^kaui,  sn'kmiigel,  ‘blue.’  It 
does  not  refer  to  cutting  of  the  ears,  as 
has  been  asserte<l.  t-i.  -m.) 

A-sa-ha'-ni.— Mooney,  Cherokee  MS.  vocab., 
B.  .A.  K.,  188.'i  (Cherokee form:  ph,  A'-ni'-sil-hA'-nl), 
Nesonee, — Haywood,  Tenn.,  27(i,  1.823. 

Asao.  .\n  unidentified  town  formerly 
on  Amelia  id.,  Nassau  co.,  n.  e.  Ma.  \ 
mi.'^sion  was  established  there  about  1592 
by  Spanish  Franciscans,  but  it  was  de- 
stroyeii  by  the  natives  in  their  revolt 


against  the  missionaries  in  1597. — Shea, 
Cath.  Miss.,  66,  1855. 

Asapalaga.  A former  Seminole  village 
located  on  some  maps  on  the  e.  bank  of 
St  .Marks  r.,  Fla.,  below  Yajialaga.  Tay- 
lor’s war  map  jilaces  it,  probably  cor- 
rectly, on  then,  bank  of  Ajialachicola  r., 
in  (Jadsden  co.,  where  Appalaga  now  is. 

Asapalaga. — JefTery.s,  French  Dom.  .Am.,  i,  map, 
13.'),  17(11.  Aspalaga. — Robert.s,  Fla.,  14,  17(13. 

Ascaheutoner.  Mentioned  by  Balbi 
(Atlas  Ethnog.,  88,  1826)  as  a tribe  be- 
longing to  his  Sioux-Osage  family,  appa- 
rently associating  them  with  the  Teton. 
Not  identified.  The  final  part  of  the 
term  suggests  Kutenai. 

Aseakum.  A Samish  village  in  x.  w. 
Wash i ngton . — ( > i bbs,  MS.  Clal lam  vocab. , 
no.  88,  B.  A.  E. 

Aseik  {Ase'ix).  One  of  the  three 
Bellacoola  towns  of  the  Talio  division  at 
the  head  of  South  Bentinck  arm,  British 
Columbia. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  ]\ius.  Nat. 
Hist.,  II,  49,  1898. 

A'seep — Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes,  3,  1891. 

Asenane  (dsE''p(mc).  A former  Bella- 
coola tOAvn  on  Bellacoola  r.,  British 
Columbia. — Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes,  3,  1891. 

Ashamomuck.  Probably  a Corchaug  vil- 
lage whose  name  was  later  attachetl  to  a 
Avhite  settlement  on  its  site  in  Suffolk  co.. 
Long  id.,  N.  Y. — Thompson,  Long  Id., 
181,  1889. 

Ashbockia.  A band  or  division  of  the 
Crows. 

Ash-bot-chee-ah. — Morgan,  .Anc.  Soc.,  1.A9,  1877. 
Treacherous  lodges.— Culbertson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  144,  1851. 

Ashegen.  A Yurok  village  on  the  coast 
of  California,  5 or  6 m.  s.  of  the  mouth 
of  Klamath  r.  (.a.  i..  k.) 

Osse-gon. — Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
133,  18,59. 

Ashihi  (‘salt’).  A Navaho  clan. 

Acihi.— Matthews  in  .lour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
104,  1,890.  Acihidine. — Ibid.  Asihi. — Matthews, 
Navaho  Legemls.  30,  1,897.  A.sihidme'.— Ibid. 

Ashimnit  (from  oxhim,  ‘a  spring,’  in 
the  Nauset  dialect).  A village  in  1674 
at  a large  spring  in  Barnstable  co..  Mass., 
lU'ar  the  junction  of  Falmouth,  Mashpee, 
and  Samlwich  townshiiis.  It  probably 
belonged  to  the  Nauset.  (.i.  m.) 
Ashimuit.— Bourne  (1(>74)  in  Mas.s.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll., 
Istser.,  I,  197,  1,80(1.  Shumuit. — Ibid. 

Ashinadea  (‘Irist  lodges’).  A band  or 
division  of  the  Crows. 

Ah-shin'-na-de'-ah.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  1,59,  1,877. 

Ashipak  (‘in  the  liasket’).  A Karok 
village  on  Klamath  r.,  a few  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Salmon  r.,  in  Siskiyou  co., 
N.  w.  Cal. 

Hakh-kutsor.— Kroeber,  inf’n,  1904  (Yurok  name). 

Ashipoo.  An  unidentified  village  on  a 
stream  between  Edistoand  Combaheer., 
S.  (I,  about  12  m.  from  the  coast. — Brion 
de  la  Tour,  maj)  U.  S.,  1784. 

Ashivak.  .\  Kaniagmiut  village  lu^ar 
C.  Douglas,  Alaska;  po]>.  46  in  1880. — 
Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  28,  1884. 
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Ashkanena  (‘Blackfoot  lodges’).  A 
baud  of  tlie  Crow.s. 

Ash-kane'-na. — MorKiin.  Anc.  Soc..  159,  1877. 

Ashkum,  A Potawatomi  villajie,  nainod 
from  its  cdiief,  on  the  x.  side  of  Kel  r., 
about  Denver,  Miami  eo.,  Ind.  The  res- 
ervation, including  the  villufie,  was  sold  in 
1836.  (.).  M. ) 

Ashnola.  A body  of  Okinagan  in  s.  w. 
British  Columbia;  pop.  54  in  1601. — Can. 
Ind.  Aff.  for  1901,  ]>t.  2,  KiO. 

Ashukhuma  ( ‘ red  grass  ’ ) • A Chickasaw 
town  mentioned  by  Komans  (East  and 
West  Fla.,  6;?,  1775) . It  was  })robably  in 
Pontotoc  or  Dallas  co. , 5Iiss. 

Asidahech.  A Wichita  subtril)e. — J.  O. 
Dorsey,  inf’n,  1881 ; Mooney,  inf’n,  1902. 

Ci-da'-lietc.— Dorsey,  op.  cit.  (proii.  Shi-da'-lieteh, 
or  She-diir'hiiiteh  i. 

Asilao.  A llelatl  town  on  lower  Fraser 
r.,  above  Yale,  British  Columbia. 

Asila'o.— Hons  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  1.51,  1«91. 

Asimina.  The  American  pajiaw  {Ashn- 
i)i<i  triinba).  In  Louisianian  and  Canadian 
French  the  word  liter  or  (iuhninirr, 

pajtaw  tree,  first  occurs  in  the  latter  }>art 
of  the  17th  century,  and  it  is  through  this 
source  that  the  term  has  entered  English. 
The  origin  is  from  the  Illinois  or  .some 
closely  related  dialect  of  Algonquian. 
Trumbull  (Am.  Philol.  A.ssoc.,  25,  1872) 
considers  that  the  “older  form,”  raccTOoio, 
used  in  1712  by  Father  iNIarest,  is  etymo- 
logically more  correct,  representing  the 
Illinois  rarniniina,  from  ransi,  ‘divided 
lengthwise  in  equal  ]>arts’;  minn,  plural 
of  7/i/p,  ‘seed,’  ‘fruit,’  ‘berry.’  (a.  f.  c.) 

Asimu.  A Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo de lasCanoas  (8an Buenaventura), 
Ventura  c;o. , Ca  1 . , in  1 542. — Cabril  lo  ( 1 542) 
in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.,  181,  1857. 

Asisufuunuk.  A Karok  village  on  Kla- 
math r.  at  Ilaj/py  Camp,  at  the  mouth  of 
Indian  cr.,  x.  w.  Cal.  (a.  l.  k.) 
As-sif-soof-tish-e-ram. — Tavlor  in  Ciil.  I'armor, 
Mar.  23,  18(;o. 

Asiuhuil.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Askakep.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  near  Pamunkey  r., 
in  New  Kentco.,  Va. — Smith  (1629),  Va., 
I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Askimimkansen.  A village,  perhapscon- 
nected  with  the  Nanticoke,  formerly  on 
an  upper  e.  bnmch  of  Pocomoke  r.,  prob- 
ably in  Worcester  co.,  Md. — llerrman, 
map  (1670)  in  Kcj).  on  Boundary  Line 
between  Va.  and  51d.,  1873. 

Askinuk.  A Kaiidigmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Hooiht  bay,  near  C'.  Romauzoff, 
Alaska;  pop.  175  in  1880,  138  in  1890. 
Askeenac. — Hooper,  Cruise  of  Corwin,  (i,  18.80. 
Askinaghamiut. — 11th  Census  Kc]).  on  .Vlaska.  Kil, 
1893.  Askinak. — I’etrofT.  lOtli  Census,  Alaska.  .54, 
1884.  Askinuk, — Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  K.  .V.  E.,  map, 
1899. 


Asko.  An  Ikogmiut  village  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Yukon,  below  Anvik, 
Alaska;  j/op.  30  in  1880. 

Askhomute.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  .V.  E.,  iiia|>, 
1899  (the  people). 

Asnela.  A small  island  in  Penobscot 
r.,  -Me.,  occnjiied  by  the  Penobscot.  The 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  an  Indian 
called  Assen  or  Ossen. — Catschet,  Pe- 
nobscot MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  ^ 

Asomoch.es.  A division  of  the  Yew 
Jersey  Delawares  formerly  living  on  the  k. 
bank  of  Delaware  r.,  between  Salem  and 
Camden.  In  1648  they  were  estimated 
at  100  warriors. 

Asomoches. — Evelin  (1048)  in  I’roiul.  I’a..  i.  113, 
1797.  Asoomaches. — Sanford,  E.  S.,  c.xlvi,  1819. 

Asopo.  .1  former  village,  j/erhajis  on 
Amelia  id.,  x.  e.  Florida,  the  site  of  a 
Spanish  Franciscan  mission  de.«troyed  in 
the  Indian  revolt  of  1597. 

Aspasniagan.  A former  village  of  the 
Chalones,  of  the  Co.stanoan  family,  near 
Soledad  mission,  ]\louterey  co..  Cal. 
Aspasniaga. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Eariner,  A)ir.  20, 1800. 
Aspasniagan. — Ihi(i.  Aspasniaquan. — Ibid.  Aspas- 
niaques. — Galiano,  Rcdac.  del  Sntil  v Me.xicana, 
104,  1.802. 

Aspenquid.  An  Abnaki  of  Agamenti- 
cus,  51e.,  forming  a curious  figure  in  New 
England  tradition,  lie  is  said  to  have 
been  l/orn  toward  the  end  of  the  Kith 
century  and  converted  to  Christianity,  to 
have  preached  it  to  the  Indians,  traveled 
much,  ami  died  among  his  own  peoj>le 
at  the  age  of  about  100  years.  Iqi  to 
1775-76  Aspenquid’s  day  was  celebrated 
in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  by  a clam  din- 
ner. Fie  is  said  to  be  buried  on 
the  slope  of  Mt  Agamenticus,  where  he 
is  reported  to  have  aj/peared  in  1682. 
lie  is  thought  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  Pas.«aconaway.  In  Drake’s  New 
Flngland  Ijegends  there  is  a poem,  “St 
Asi/eiujuid,”  by  John  Albee.  See  Am. 
Notes  and  tiueries,  ii,  1889.  (,v.  f.  c.  ) 

Asphaltum.  See  Cement . 

Aspinet.  A sachem  of  Nauset  on  C.  Cod, 
5Iass.  He  was  known  to  the  Plymouth 
colonists  as  early  as  1621,  and  is  noted 
chiefly  for  his  unwavering  friendship  for 
the  Flnglish.  He  kindly  treated  and  re- 
turned to  his  j/arents  a white  boy  who 
had  lost  his  way  in  the  woods  and  was 
found  by  .some  of  Aspinet’s  peo])le.  In 
the  wintc'r  of  1622,  when  Thomas  Wes- 
ton’s men  saw  famine  staring  them  in  the 
face,  and  the  Plymouth  people  were  but 
little  better  off,  Aspinet  and  his  j/eople 
came  to  their  relief  with  corn  and  beans. 
It  was  his  firm  stand  in  favor  of  ]/eace 
with  the  colonists,  and  his  self-restraint 
when  ]irovoked  almost  beyond  forbear- 
ance by  Standish’s  hasty  temper,  that  ]>re- 
served  the  friendly  relations  of  the  sur- 
rounding Indians  with  the  Plymouth 
colony  during  its  t'arly  years,  lie  was, 
however,  finally  driven  into  the  swamj)s 
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by  threats  of  attacks  l)vtlie  English,  and 
died  in  his  nnhealthful  hiding  place 
probably  in  1623.  (c.  t. ) 

Assabaoch.  A band,  probably  of  the 
Assiniboin  or  Chii)[)e\va,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rainy  lake,  Ontario,  in  1874;  pop.  152. — 
Can.  Ind.  Rep.,  85,  1875. 

Assacomoco.  A village  aboiat  1610, 
probably  near  Patuxent  r.,  Md.  (Tory 
in  Smith  (1(529),  Virginia,  ii,  63,  repr. 
1819).  The  name  is  Algonquian  and  con- 
tains the  word  comoco,  ‘house,’  common 
in  names  of  Virginia  settlements. 

Assacumbuit.  An  Abnaki  (“Tarra- 
tine”)  chief  who  appeared  in  history 
about  1696.  He  was  a faithful  adherent 
of  the  French  and  rendered  important 
aid  to  Iberville  and  Montigny  in  the  re- 
duction of  Ft  St  Johns,  N.  B.,  Nov.  30, 
1696.  With  two  other  chiefs  and  a few 
French  soldiers  Assacumbuit  attacked  the 
fort  at  Casco,  Me.,  in  1703,  then  defended 
by  Capt.  March,  which  was  saved  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  an  English  vessel.  He 
assisted  the  French  in  1704-5  in  their 
attempt  to  drive  out  the  English  who 
had  established  themselves  in  Newfound- 
land, and  in  1706  visited  France,  where 
he  became  known  to  Charlevoix  and  was 
received  by  Louis  XIV,  who  knighted 
him  and  presented  him  an  elegant  sword, 
after  boasting  that  he  had  slain  with  his 
own  hand  140  of  the  King’s  enemies  in 
New  England  (Penhallow,  Ind.  Wars,  i, 
40,  1824).  Assacumbuit  returned  from 
France  in  1707  and  in  the  following  year 
was  present  with  the  French  in  their  at- 
tack on  Haverhill,  Mass.  From  that  time 
until  his  death  in  1727  nothing  further  in 
regard  to  him  is  recorded.  He  is  some- 
times mentioned  under  the  name  Nes- 
cambioiiit,  and  in  one  instance  as  Old 
Fscambuit.  (c.  t.  ) 

Assameekg.  A village  in  1698,  proba- 
bly near  Dartmouth,  Bristol  co.,  INlass.,  in 
Wampanoag  territory.  IMentioned  in 
connection  with  Acushnet  and  Assa- 
wompset  by  Rawson  and  Danforth  (1698) 
in  Mass. Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x,  129-134, 
1809. 

Assaomeck.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  1608,  situated  about  Al- 
exandria, Va.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia, 
I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Assapan.  A dictionary  name  for  the 
Hying  scpiirrel  {Schiroj>tcriis  rohiccUa), 
spelt  also  assaphav,  evidently  cognate  with 
Chippewa  (Vsi})un,  Sauk  and  Fox  ii'se- 
pdn/>.  ‘ riiccoon.’  (.\.  f.  c.  "'•  •t-) 

Assawompset.  A village  existing  as  late 
as  1674  in  IMiddleborough  tj).,  Ply- 
mouth CO.,  Mass,  probably  within  Waiu- 
panoag  territory. 

Assawampsit.— Raivson  nnil  (l(i9S^  in 

Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  x,  l'29-l:H,  1809.  Assa- 
wanupsit. — Ibid.  Assoowamsoo. — Honrne  (1071), 
ibid.,  I,  198,  1800.  Assowamsett. — Records  (1671) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Hk.  lnds.,bk.  3,  20,  1848. 


Assegun  (probably  from  Chippewa 
tt'shUjun  ‘black  bass.’ — W.  J.).  A tradi- 
tional tribe  said  to  have  occupied  the 
region  about  iNIackinaw  and  Sault  Ste  Ma- 
rie on  the  first  coming  of  the  Ottawa  and 
Chippewa,  and  to  have  been  driven  by 
them  southward  through  lowerMichigan. 
They  are  said,  and  a]>parently  correctly, 
to  have  been  either  connected  with  the 
Mascoutin  or  identical  with  that  tribe, 
and  to  have  made  the  bone  deposits  in 
N.  Michigan.  See  Mascoutin.  (.).  m.) 
Asseguns.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  202-4, 18,57. 
Assigunaick.— Brinton,  Lenape  Legend,  228,  18^5. 
Assigunaigs. — Schoolcraft,  op.  cit.,  i,  191,  1851. 
Bone  Indians. — Ibid.,  307. 

Asseheholar,  Asseola.  See  Chceola. 

Assilanapi  ( ‘ yellow  or  green  leaf  tree  ’ ) . 
A former  Creek  town,  probably  on  Yel- 
lowleaf  cr.,  a tributary  of  Coosa  r.,  Ala. 
There  is  a township  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Creek  Nation,  Indian  Ter. — Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  128,  1884. 

Arselarnaby. — II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong. ,2.50, 
1836.  Ossalonida. — Ibid.,  325. 

Assi-luputski.  See  Black  drink. 

Assiminelikon.  By  the  treaty  of  Prai- 
rie du  Chien  in  1829  the  Ottawa,  Pota- 
watomi,  and  Chipi)ewa  re.^^erved  “one 
section  at  the  village  of  the  As-sim-in-eh- 
Kon,  or  Paw-paw  Grove.”  Probably  a 
Potawatomi  village  in  Leeco.,  111. — Prai- 
rie du  Chien  treaty  (1829)  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties,  163,  1873. 

Assiminier.  See  Asinrina. 

Assinapi  (Chij>pewa:  usi/napa,  ‘stone 
person.’ — W.  J.).  A people,  mentioned 
in  the  WaJam  (Hum  ( Brinton,  Lenape,  190, 
1885),  with  whom  the  Delawares  fought 
during  their  migration  toward  the  k. 
Assinipi,— Ralinesqne,  Am.  Nations,  i.  146,  1836. 

Assiniboin  (Chippewa:  u',Hn‘  ‘stone,’ 
idpirinru  ‘he  cooks  by  roasting’:  ‘one 
who  cooks  by  the  use  of  stones.’ — W.  J. ). 
A large  Siouan  tril)e,  originally  constitut- 
ing a part  of  the  Yanktonai.  Their  sej>a- 
ration  from  the  parent  stem,  to  judge  by 
the  slight  dialectal  differeuce  in  the  lan- 
guage, could  not  have  greatly  ])receded  the 
appearance  of  the  whites,  but  it  must 
have  taken  i)lace  before  1640,  as  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  that  year  mentions  the  As- 
siniboin as  distinct.  The  Relation  of 
1658  ])laces  them  in  the  vicinity  of  L. 
Alimibeg,  between  L.  Superior  and  Hud- 
son hay.  On  Jefferys’ map  of  1762  this 
name  is  applied  to  L.  Nipigon,  and  on 
De  r Isle’s  map  of  1703  to  Rainy  lake. 
From  a tradition  found  in  the  widely 
scattered  bodies  of  the  tribe  and  heard 
by  the  tirst  Fairojreans  who  visited  the 
Dakota,  the  Assiniboin  ap]>ear  to  have 
separated  from  their  ancestral  stem  while 
t h e 1 a 1 1 e r resi  ( 1 (>d  so  m e w h e re  i n t h e regi  on 
about  the  headwaters  of  the  Dlississippi, 
whence  they  moved  northward  and  joine<l 
the  Cree.  It  is  ))robabU>  that  they  tirst 
settled  about  Lake  of  the  Woods,  then 
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drifted  nortliwestward  to  the  region 
al)out  L.  Winnipeg,  where  they  were  liv- 
ing as  eariy  as  1670,  and  were  thus  lo- 
cated on  Lahontan’s  niai)  of  1691.  Chau- 
vignerie  (1736)  ))lace  them  in  the  same 
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region.  Dobbs  (Hudson  Bay,  1744)  lo- 
cated one  division  of  the  Assiniboin  some 
distance  n.  w.  of  L.  Winnipeg  and  the 
other  immediately  w.  of  an  unidentilied 
lake  i)laccd  n.  of  L.  Winnipeg.  These 
divisions  he  distinguishes  as  Assiniboin 
of  the  iMeadows  and  Assiniboin  of  the 
Woods.  In  1775  Henry  found  the  tribe 
scattered  along  Saskatchewan  and  Assini- 
boine  rs.,  from  the  forest  limit  well  up  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  former,  and  this 
region,  between  the  Sioux  on  the  s.  and 
the  Siksika  on  the  w.,  was  the  country 
over  which  they  continued  to  range 
until  gathered  on  reservations.  Hayden 
( Ethnog.  and  Bhilol.  Mo.  Yah,  i862) 
limits  their  range  at  that  time  as  fol- 
lows: “The  Northern  Assiniboins  roam 
over  the  country  from  the  w.  banks  of 
the  Saskatchewan  and  Assiniboin  rs.,  in 
a w.  direction  to  the  Woody  mts.,  x.  and 
w.  amongst  some  of  the  small  outliers  of 
the  liocky  mts.  e.  of  the  Missouri,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  small  lakes  frequently 
met  with  on  the  ])lains  in  that  district. 
They  consist  of  250  or  300  lodges.  The 
remainder  of  the  tribe,  now  [1856]  re- 
duced to  250  lodges,  occu])y  the  dis- 
trict defined  as  follows:  Commencing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  White  Earth  r.  on  the 
E.,  extending  up  that  river  to  and  as  far 
beyond  its  source  as  the  Grand  Coulee 
and  the  head  of  La  Itivicre  aux  Souris, 


thence  x.  w.  along  the  Coteau  de  Prairie, 
or  divide,  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Cvpress  mts.,  on  the  x.  f<3rk  of  ^lilk  r., 
down  that  river  to  its  junction  with  the 
IMissouri,  thence  down  the  IMissouri  to 
White  lOarth  r.,  the  starting  ])oint.  Until 
the  year  1838  the  tribe  still  numbered 
from’  1,000  to  1,200  lodges,  trading  on  the 
.Missouri,  when  the  small])OX  reduced 
them  to  less  than  400  lodges.  They  were 
also  surrounded  by  large  and  hostile 
tribes,  who  continually  made  war  u])on 
them,  and  in  this  way’their  number  was 
diminished,  though  at  the  present  time 
they  are  slowly  on  the  increase.” 

From  the  time  they  separated  from  the 
parent  stem  and  joined  the  Cree  until 
l)rought  under  control  of  the  whites,  they 
were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the 
Dakota.  As  they  have  lived  since  the 
ajipearance  of  the  whites  in  the  N.  1\  . 
almost  wholly  on  the  ])lains,  without  ])er- 
manent  villages,  moving  from  })lace  to 
place  in  search  of  food,  their  history  has 
been  one  of  conllict  with  surrounding 
tribes. 

Physically  the  Assiniboin  do  not  differ 
materially  from  the  other  Sioux.  The 
men  dres's  their  hair  in  various  forms;  it 
is  seldom  cut,  but  as  it  grows  is  twisted 
into  small  locks  or  tails,  and  fre(]uently 
false  hair  is  added  to  lengthen  the  twist. 
It  sometimes  reaches  the  ground,  but  is 
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generally  wound  in  a coil  on  to])  of  the 
head.  Their  dn>ss,  tents,  and  customs 
generally  arc'  similar  tothoseof  the  Plains 
Cree,  but  they  obsc-rvc'  more  dc'corum  in 
cam])  and  are  more  cleanly,  and  their 
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hospitality  is  noted  by  most  traders  who 
have  visited  them.  Polyjfamy  is  com- 
mon. While  the  buffalo  abounded  their 
prinei])al  oeeupation  consisted  in  making 
pemmican,  wliieli  tliey  bartered  to  the 
wliitesfor  licpior,  tobacco,  powdiu-,  halls, 
knives,  etc.  Dogs  are  said  to  have  been 
sacrificed  to  their  deities.  According  to 
Alexander  Henry,  if  death  happenecl  in 
winter  at  a distance  from  the  burial 
ground  of  the  family,  the  body  was  car- 
ried along  during  their  journeying  and 
}»laeed  on  a scaffold,  out  of  reach  of  dogs 
and  lieasts  of  prey,  at  their  stijpping 
places.  Arrived  at  the  burial  place,  the 
corpse  was  deposited  in  a sitting  iiosture 
in  a circular  grave  about  5 feet  deep, 
lined  with  bark  or  skins;  it  was  then 
covered  with  hark,  over  wliich  logs  were 
plai'i'd,  and  these  in  turn  were  covered 
with  earth. 

The  names  of  their  hands  or  divisions, 
as  given  by  different  writers,  vary  con- 
siderably, owing  to  the  loose  organiza- 
tion and  wandering  habit  of  the  tribe. 
Lewis  and  Clark  mention  as  divisions  in 
1805:  (1 ) Menatopa  (Otaopahine  of  Max- 
imilian), Gens  de  Feuilles  [for 
(Itscheabinc),  Big  Devils  (Watopach- 
nato),  Oseegah,  and  another  the  name 
of  which  is  not  stated.  The  whole  peo- 
ple were  divided  into  the  northern  and 
southern  and  into  the  forest  and  prairie 
bands.  Maximilian  (Trav.,  194,  1843) 
names  their  gen tes  as  follows:  (1)  Itsche- 
abine  (gens  des  lilies);  (2)  Jatonahine 
(gens  des  roches);  (3)  Otopachgnato 
(gens  du  large);  (4)  Otaopabine  (gens des 
canots);  (5)  Tschantoga  (gens  des  bois); 
(6)  Watoi)achnato  (gens  de  I’age);  (7) 
Tanintauei  (gens  des  osayes) ; (8)  Chabin 
(gens  des  montagnes).  A band  men- 
tioned by  Hayden  (op.  cit.,  387),  the 
Minishiniikato,  has  not  been  identified 
with  any  named  by  IMaximilian.  Henry 
(Jour.,  II,  522-523,  1807)  enumerated  11 
bands  in  1808,  of  which  the  Bed  River, 
Rabbit,  Ragle  Hills,  Saskatchewan,  Foot, 
and  Swampy  Ground  Assinihoin,  and 
Those -who -have -water- for- themselves- 
onlycan  not  be  positively identilied.  This 
last  may  be  Hayden’s  IMinishinakato. 
Other  divisions  inentioned,  chiefly  geo- 
graphical, are:  Assinihoin  of  fhe  Mead- 
ows, Turtle  Mountain  Sioux,  Wawa.<eeas- 
son,  and  Assabaoch  (?).  The  only  Assiu- 
ihoin  village  mentioiu'd  in  print  is  Ras- 
ipiayah. 

Porter  (1820)  estimated  tlu' Assinihoin 
population  at  8,000;  Drake  at  10,000  be- 
fore th('  smallpox  epidemic  of  1830,  dur- 
ing which  4, OOOof  them  iH'rished.  Galla- 
tin! 1836)  placeil  the  number  at  6,000;  the 
n.  S.  ludiau  Report  of  1843,  at  7,000.  In 
1800  they  numbi'red  3,008;  in  1004,  2,600. 

The  Assinihoin  now  (1004)  living  in 


the  United  States  are  in  Alontana,  600 
under  Ft  Belknap  agency  and  535  under 
Ft  I’eck  age.icy;  total,  1,234.  In  Can- 
ada there  were  in  1002  the  Alosijuito 
and  Bears  Heads’  and  Lean  IMan’s  hands 
at  Battleford  agency,  78;  Joseph’s  band 
of  147,  Paul’s  of  147,  and  5 orphans  at  Ed- 
monton agency;  Carry-the-Kettle  band 
under  A.'^siniboin  agency,  210;  Pheasant 
Rump’s  hand,  originally  60,  and  Ocean 
Man’s,  68  in  number,  at  Moose  mtn.; 
and  the  bajids  on  Stony  res.,  Allierta, 
()61;  total,  1,371.  See  Powell  in  7th  Rep. 
B.  R.,  Ill,  1801;  McGee,  Siouan  In- 
dians, 15fh  Rep.  B.  A.  R.,  157,  1807; 
Dorsey,  Siouan  Sociology,  il)id.,  213; 
Hayden,  Rthnog.  and  I’hilol.  Mo.  Val., 
1862.  (.1.  .M.  c.  T. ) 

Apinulboines. — Lloyd  in  ,Iour.  Antliro]>.  Inst.,  v, 
1S7()  ( mi.sprint).  Arsenipoitis. — Haroia,  Kn- 
.myo,  Z3S,  1723.  Arsenipoits. — MeKoiuiey  and 

Hall,  Ind.  'I'ribes,  in,  so,  iKil,  Asinbols. — Truin- 
hnll,  Ind,  Wars,  is.'),  IS.'d.  Asiniboels. — .AnvilU*, 
Ain.  Sopt.  map,  17.')0.  Asiniboines. — Morgan  in 
N.  Am.  Jiev.,  4l,  .Ian.,  1S70.  Asi'-ni-bwa". — .\m. 
Natur.,  S2'J,  Oct..  1S.S2  (wroiiKly  given  a.s  Dorsey's 
siielling).  Asinibwanak. — Cuo<i,  Lex.  de  la  Lan- 
giie  Algomiuine,  77,  ISSb,  A-si-ni-poi'-tuk. — Hay- 
den, Etlinog,  ami  PliiloL,  3S1,  lsi>2  (Cree  amt 
Chippewa  name),  Asinipovales. — Hareia,  Knsayo, 
176,  1723,  As-ne-boines. — Bonner,  Life  of  Beck- 
wourth,  1.58, 18.56,  Asseenaboine.— Franklin,. Inn rn. 
Polar  Sea,  168,  1824.  Asseeneepoytuck. — Ibid..  .5.5 
(Crec  name).  Asselibois. — Doc.  of  1('»83  in  N'.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  798, 18.55.  Assenepoils.  — Heline- 
I)in,  New  Discov..  mai),  1698.  Asseniboines.  — Per- 
rin. Voy.  dams  les  Ixmisianes.  263,  1.805.  Asseni- 
boualak, — Dn  Lhiit  (1678)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  vi,  21, 
1886.  Assenipoels.— Chanvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  V. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  10.55,  1.855,  Assenipoils, — 
Hennepin,  New  Di.scov,,  maii,  1698.  Assenipoua- 
lacs. — Hennepin  ([noted  by  .Shea,  Disc,,  131, 
1852  (trails,  ’stone  warriors’).  Assenipoualak. — 
Shea,  ibid.,  note.  Assenipouals. — Hadont  (1710) 
in  Margry,  D(?e,,  vi,  14, 1.8.86.  Assenipouel. — Ibid.. 
11.  Assenipoulacs.  — Hennepin  misiinoted  by 
Neill,  Hist,  Minn,,  134,  1.8.58,  Assenipoulaes. — 
Hennei>in  (16.80)  in  French,  Hist,  C(.)1L  La.,  i,  212, 
1.846,  Assempoulaks,— Dn  Lhut  (1678)  in  Margry, 
!)(.'(•,,  VI,  ’22, 18.8(i,  Assenipouvals.-Aloxe,  Carolana, 
43, 1741,  Assenipovals. — .\leedo, Diet, Ceog., iv, 557, 
1788,  Assenniboins, — Stdioolcraft,  Trav,,  215,  1.821, 
Assenpoels. — N.  Y,  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  index, ‘2.89,  1.861, 
Assilibouels. — Iberville  (1702)  in  Margry,  D(.'‘e,, 
IV,  600, 18.80.  Assimpouals. — Lahontan,  New  Voy., 
I,  231.  1703.  Assinaboes.— Smith,  Bompiefs  Kx- 
ju'd,,  69,  1766,  Assinaboil. — Botiditiot,  Star  in  the 
West,  125,  1816,  Assinaboine. — Did,  .\1T,  Ke]i,,  198, 
1,839.  Assinaboins.  — Ibid.,  '297,  1835.  Assina- 
bwoines. — ScluKileraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  99. 1.8,55.  As- 
sineboes. — Hntehin.s  ( 1765), ibid.,  iii,  .5.5ti.  1,853.  As- 
sineboin.  — Brackenridge,  Views  of  La..  79,  1815. 
Assineboines.— Richardson,  ,Vrct.  Fxped.,  i,  ma]), 
1851.  Assinebwannuk. — .lones.  Ojeliwa.v  Inds., 

178.1861.  Assinepoel. — Chanvignerie  (17:16)  (pioted 
by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  .556,  j.8,53.  Assine- 
poils. — Hayden,  Kthnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Valley, 
:!.80.  1862.  Assinepoins. — Ramsey  in  Did.  AIT.  Rep. 
1849,  70. 1.850.  Assinepotuc. — Balbi,  Atlas  Kthnog., 
.55,  1826.  Assinepoualaos. — Coxc,  Carolana,  43, 
1741.  Assiniboelle.— Beanharnois  and  Hoc(iuart 
(1731)  in  Margry.  Dec.,  vi,  5(’i8.  1,886.  Assini- 
boels. — Frontenac  (169.5) . ibid.,  v.  63, 1.8,8;?.  Assini- 
boesi.— ('apellini.  Ricordi,  185, 1,867.  Assiniboile. — 
Vandrenil  and  Begon  (171(!)  in  Margry,  Dec.,vi, 
496, 1,8,86.  Assiniboils.— Car\  er.  Travels,  map,  1778. 
Assiniboines.— West,  .lour.,  .86, 1,824.  Assiniboins. — 
Ca.ss,  ,lonr..  69,  1.807.  Assinibois. — Detionville 
(16.85)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i.\,  ‘2.86,  18,55.  As- 
siniboleses. — Alcedo,  Dice.  Ceog  .1,  165,17.86.  As- 
siniboualas. — Perrot  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  it.  [it.  2, 
24,  1864.  Assinibouane. — Pachot  (17'22)  in  Margry 
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Doc.,  VI,  517,  1880.  Assinibouels. — Vauclreuil 

(1720),  ibid.,  510.  Assinibouets. — Du  Ciiesiieau 
U081)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i.x,  1.53,  185.5.  As- 
siniboules.— Perrot,lMo>m.,91,1864.  Assinib’wans.  — 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  .VtT.  Rep.  1849,  77,  1850.  Assini- 
poals. — Proc.  verb.  (1071)  in  Margry,  Diic.,  i,  97, 
1870.  Assinipocls. — Du  Lhut  (1078),  ibid.,  vi,  19, 
1880.  Assinipoile.— Vaudreuil  and  Bogon  (1710), 
ibid.,  .500.  Assinipoileu. — Balbi,  Allas  Kthnog., 
,55,1820.  Assinipoils. — Lc  Sueur  (1700)  in  Mar- 
gry. Do'C.,  VI,  82,  1880.  Assiniponiels. — Gallatin  in 
Trans.  .-Im.  .\nti(i.  Soc..  II.  123.  1830.  Assinipo- 
tuc. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Compond.,  .501, 1878.  As- 
sinipoual. — Lahontaii,  New  Voy.,  1,207, 1703.  As- 
sinipoualac. — Jes.  Rel.,  1007,  111,  23,  1858.  Assini- 
poualaks. — Ibid.,  21,  10.58.  Assinipoiiars. — Ibid., 
1070,92.  Assinipoulac.— Du  Lliut  (10.84)  in  Margry, 
Dec.,  VI,  51,  18,80.  Assinipour. — Le  .leiine  in  Jes. 
Rel.,  1010,  III,  35, 18.58.  Assinipovals. — Harris,  Coll. 
Vov.  and  Trav.,  ll,  map,  1705.  Assini-poytuk. — 
Richardson,  Arct.  E.vped.,  51,  1851.  Assinipwa- 
nak.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  .-V.  K.  (Chifipewa  name). 
Assinnaboin.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vi,  1818.  Assinna- 
boines. — Ibid.  Assinneboin. — Tanner,  Nar.,  60, 
1830.  Assinnee-Poetuc. — Me. Hist. Soc. Coll.,  vi,270, 
1859.  Assinnibains. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Di.sc.,  23, 
1800.  Assinniboan. — Cones,  Lewis  and  Clark  E.v- 
I>cd.,  1, 193,  note,  1893  (Chippewa  name).  Assinni- 
boine.— Hind,  Labr.  Pen.,  u,  148, 1803.  Assinniboine 
Sioux.— Can.  Ind.  Rep.,  77,  18.80.  Assinniboins.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Disc., 30, 1800.  Assinopoils. — La 
Harpe  ( 1700)  in  French,  Hist,  Coll.  La.,  in,  27, 18.51, 
Assinpouele, — Anon.  Carte  de  I’Ain.  Sept.,  Paris, 
n.  d.  Assinpoulac.— Bowles,  map  of  Am.,  after 
17.50.  Assinpouls.— Lahontan,  quoted  by  Ram- 
sey in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  72,  1.849.  Ausinabwaun. — 
Parker,  Minn.  Handb.,  13,  18,57.  Chiripinons. — 
Perrot  1 1721)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ir,  pt.  2,  24, 
1.804.  Essinaboin. — Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong.,  1st 
scss.,  04, 1832.  E-tans-ke-pa-se-qua. — Long,  Exped. 
Rocky  Mts.,  II,  Ixxxiv,  1.823  (Hidatsa  name,  from 
i-ta-lia-Mi,  ‘long arrows’).  Fish-eaters. — Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  381,  1802  (Hohe  or; 
Dakota  name).  Guerriers  de  la  Roche. — Perrot, 
MOm.,  ‘232.  1.80-1.  Guerriers  de  pierre. — Jes.  Rel., 
10.‘>8,  III,  21.  1858.  Haha.— Cones.  Pike’s  Exped.,  i, 
348,  1,895.  Ho-ha.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiip 
Soc.,  II,  123,  1830  (‘rebel’:  somctime.s  applied  by 
other  Sioux  tribes).  Hohays. — Snelling,  Tates  of 
N.  5V.,  21,  18:10.  Hohe.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,222, 1897  ( Dakotaname:  ' rebels’).  Ho'-he. — 
Hayden,  Kthnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  3.81,  1802 
(trails.  ‘ iish-eaters’).  Hoheh. — Williamson  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  290,  1,872.  Ho-he'-i-o. — 
Hayilen,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  ‘290,  1802 
(Cheyenne  name).  Hoh-h^s. — Ramsey  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  l.  48.  1.872.  Indiens-Pierre. — Balbi, 
Atlas  Kthnog.,  55,  1.8‘20.  Issati,— Henry,  Travels, 
‘280.  1,809  (erroneous  identification  for  .Santee). 
Left  hand.— Culbert.sou  in  Smithson.  Rep,  1.8,50, 
143, 1851  (translation  of  the  French  name  of  their 
chief).  Mantopanatos.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Coin- 
pcnd.,  470, 1,878.  Nacota. — Maximilian,  Trav.,  193, 
1.813  (own  name,  .same  as  Dakota:  ‘our  peoi>le’). 
Nation  of  the  great  Water. — Dobbs,  Hud.son  Buy, 
‘20,  1744.  Osinipoilles. — Henry.  Trav.,  ‘273,  1.809. 
Ossineboine. — Cones,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i, 
1 78,  note  .58,  1.893.  Ossiniboine. — Ibiil.,  59.  Ossno- 
bians. — Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in.  ‘24,  1794.  Sioux 
of  the  Rocks. — Ramsey  in  Ind.  AIT.  Re|>.,  77,  1,850. 
Stone.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  .530,  1878. 
Stone  Indians. — Fisher,  New  Trav.,  172,  1812. 
Stone  Roasters. — Tanner,  Nar.,  51,  1830.  Stone 
Sioux. — Lewisand  Clark,  Disc..  40. 1.800.  Stoney. — 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Com])cnd.,  .530,  1878.  Stoney 
Indians. — Can.  Ind.  Rep. ,.80, 1,880.  Stonies. — Inf’n 
of  Chas.  N.  Bell,  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  1880 
(the  common  name  u.sed  by  Englisli  in  Canadal. 
'Thickwood.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  .530, 
1.878  (applied  to  the  Assiniboin  of  the  Ro(‘ky 
mts.l.  Tlu'tlama'Kka. — Chamberlain,  inf’n,  19t)3 
(‘(‘Utthroats’:  Kutenai  name).  Ussinebwoinug. — 
Tanner,  Nar.,  316, 1830  (Chippewa  name).  Weep- 
ers.— Henry.  Trav.,  ‘280,  1809. 

Assiniboin  of  the  Plains.  A divi.^ion  of 
the  Assiniboin  devserihed  by  Dobbs  { Hud- 
son Bay,  :i5,  1744)  as  distiiiRiiisbed  from 
that  portion  of  tlie  tribe  living  in  tlie 


tvooded  country.  On  Ids  maji  they  are 
located  w.  of  L.  Winnijieg.  De  iSniet 
(Miss,  de  I’Oregon,  104,  106,  1848)  esti- 
mated them  at  800  lodges,  and  in  the 
English  editii^in  of  bis  work  (Oregon 
Miss.,  156,  1847)  the  nnmlier  given  is  600 
lodges.  He  says  they  bunt  over  the 
gri’at  plains  between  the  Saskatchewan, 
Red,  ^Missouri,  and  Yellowstone  rs.,  ami 
as  coiiijiared  with  the  Assiniboin  of  the 
woods  “are  more  e.xpert  in  tbieving, 
greater  topers,  and  are  perpetually  at 
war,”  but  that  in  general  the  men  are 
mori*  robust  and  of  (‘omnianding  stature. 
They  include  the  It.scbeabine,  Wato- 
paebnato,  Otaopabine,  and  Jatonaldne. 
Assiniboels  of  the  South. — JelTcrys,  French  Doin. 
in  Am.,  ])t.  I,  m ip.  1741.  Assiniboins  des  Plaines. — 
Smet,  5Ii.-<s.  dc  I'Orcgon,  104,  1848.  Assinibouels 
of  the  Meadows. — Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  35,  1741. 
Plain  Assineboins. — Hind,  Red  River  Exped.,  Ii, 
152,  1800. 

Assonet.  A river  and  village  in  Bristol 
CO.,  Mass.,  and  probably  the  name  of  a 
former  Indian  village  in  the  vicinity. 
Schoolcraft  (Ind.  Tribes,  i,  117,  1851) 
uses  the  name  “ Assonets”  to  denote  the 
probable  Indian  autbors  of  the  inscri[»- 
tions  on  Digbton  rock.  (,i.  M.) 

Assuapmushan.  A 5Iontagnais  mi.ssion 
founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  1661  about  800 
m.  uj)  Saguenay  r. , (Quebec,  probably  at 
the  entrance  of  Asbuapmouebouan  r.  into 
L.  St  John.  A trading  post  of  the  same 
name  was  on  that  river  in  1882. — Hind, 
Labrador,  ii,  25,  26,  88,  1868. 

Assumption.  A mission  established  in 
1728  at  the  Wyandot  village  near  the 
present  city  of  Detroit,  5Iicb.,  and  re- 
moved soon  afterward  to  the  opposite 
shore.  It  continued  until  1781. — Shea, 
Cath.  jMiss.,  202,  1855. 

Assunpink  (‘at  the  stone  stream’).  A 
division  of  the  Delawares  formerly  on 
Stony  cr.,  on  the  Delaware,  near  Trenton. 
Probably  from  the  Indian  name  of  Stony 
(‘r.  (j.  M.) 

Assanpinks. — Boudinot.  Star  in  the  Wc.st,  T25, 
1810.  Asseinpinks. — Sanford,  U.  S.,  cxlvii,  1819. 
Assunpink.  — I’roud,  Pa.,  Il, '294.  1798.  Stony  Creek 
Indians. — Ibid. 

Assunta.  A former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Assuti.  A small  Nez  Perce  band  for- 
merly living  on  Assuti  cr.,  Idaho.  They 
joined  Chief  Josejih  in  the  Nez  Perce 
war  of  1877. — Gatschet,  AIS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Assuweska.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock,  in  King  George  co., 
Va. — Smith  (1620),  Va.,  i,  maj),  repr. 
1810. 

Astakiwi  {eft-ta-kr',  ‘hot  spring.’ — 
Powers).  Shastan  village  near  Canby, 
in  Warm  Springs  valley,  Modoc  co.,  Cai., 
whose  peojile  were  described  by  Pow- 
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era  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iir,  207,  1877) 
as  most  miserable  and  squalid,  having 
been  brutalized  not  oidy  by  their  scanty 
and  inferior  diet,  hut  also  hy  the  loss  of 
their  eomeliest  maidens  and  best  young 
men,  who  were  carried  off  into  slavery 
hy  the  IModoc. 

Astakaywas, — Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xir,  412, 
1874.  Astakywich. — Ibid.  Astaqkewa. — Curtin, 
MS.  Ilniawi  voeab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1889.  Es-ta-ke'- 
wach.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  ]<lthnol.,,iir,  207, 
1877.  Hot  Spring  Valley  Indians. — Ibid,  (includes 
also  the  llantewa) . 

Astialakwa.  A former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez,  on  the  summit  of  a mesa  that 
separates  San  Diego  and  Gnadeluiie  can- 
yons at  their  mouths.  It  was  probably 
the  seat  of  the  Franciscan  iiAission  of  San 
Juan,  established  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Distinct  from  O'styalakwa. 
Asht-ia-la-qua. — Bandelicr  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
III,  120,  1890.  Ash-tyal-a-qua. — Ibid.,  iv,  200,  1892. 
Asht-ya-laqua.  — Ba  ud  el  i er  i n Proc.  Cong.  I n terna  t . 
Am.,  VII,  452,  1890.  Astialakwa. — Hodge,  Held 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895.  Ateyala-keokva. — Loew  in 
Wheeler  Survey  Kep.,  vii,  343,  1879. 

Astina.  A village  in  n.  Florida  in  1564, 
subject  to  Utina,  head  chief  of  the  Tim- 
ucua  (Laudonniere  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  n.  s.,  298,  1869).  De  Dry’s  map 
(1590)  places  it  w.  of  St  Johns  r. 

Astouregamigoukh.  Mentioned  as  one 
of  the  small  tribes  n.  of  St  Lawrence  r. 
(Jes.  Rel.  1643,  in,  38,  1858).  Probably 
a Montagnais  band  or  settlement  about 
the  headwaters  of  Saguenay  or  St  Mau- 
rice r. 

Asumpcion.  A group  of  Alchedoma 
rancherias  on  or  near  the  Rio  Colorado, 
in  California,  more  than  50  m.  below  the 
mouth  of  Bill  Williams  fork.  They  were 
visited  and  so  named  by  Fray  Francisco 
Garces  in  1776. — Garces,  Diary,  426, 1900. 

Asystarca.  A former  Costanoan  village 
of  central  California  attached  to  the  mis- 
sion of  San  Juan  Bautista. — Engelhardt, 
Franciscans  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Ataakut.  A village  of  the  Tolowa  for- 
merly situated  on  the  coast  of  n.  Cal. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  236, 
1890. 

A'-ta-a-kut'.— Dorsey  in  ,Iour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
23(>,  1890  (Tutu  name).^  A'-ta-a-kut'-ti.— Ibid. 
(Tutu  name).  A-ta-ke-te  tun'-ne. — Dorsey,  MS. 
Chetco  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Ni-yank'-ta-ke'-te 
te'-ne.— Dor.sev.  MS.  Smith  R.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884.  Yah-nih-kahs.— Hamilton,  MS.  Hay-narg- 
ger  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  Yantuckets. — Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  445,  1874.  Yatuckets.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  .Tunc  8.  18(10.  Yau-tack-ets.— Ibid.,  .\pr. 
12,1861.  Yon-tocketts.— Hamilton,  MS.  Hay-narg- 
ger  vocab.,  B A.  E, 

Ataakwe  (‘seed  people’).  A peojde 
encountered  l>y  the  Ztifii  befort?  reaching 
their  final  residing  ])lace at  Zuni,  N.  I\Iex. 
Tliey  joined  the  Seed  clan  ot  the  Zufii, 
whose  descendants  constitute  the  jiresent 
Taakwe,  or  Corn  clan,  of  that  tribe.— 
Cushing  in  The  INIiilstone,  i.x,  2,  23,  1884. 

A'-ta-a.— Cushing,  ibid. 

Ata-culculla.  See  Attol'uJIokfilla. 

Atagi.  One  of  the  4 A libamn  towns  for- 
merly situated  in  what  is  now  Autauga  co. , 


Ala.,  extending  2 m.  along  the  w.  bank 
of  Alabama  r.,  a short  distance  av.  of 
the  present  Montgomery.  Autaugaville, 
Autauga  cr.,  and  Autauga  co.  are  named 
after  it.  Hawkins  (1798)  speaks  of  it  as 
a small  village  4 m.  below  Pawokti,  and 
says  that  the  people  hav'e  little  inter- 
conr.se  with  the  whites  but  are  ho.spitable. 
Schooler  (Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
578,  1854)  states  that  it  contained  54 
families  in  1832.  (.\.  s.  g.  ) 

At-tau-gee. — Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  36,  1848. 
Autallga.— Sen.  E.x.  Doc.425.  24th  Cong.,  Lstsess., 
331,  1836.  Autauga. — Campbell  (1836)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  274  , 25th  Cong.,  2d  .se&s.,  20,  1838.  Autobas.— 
Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  2(i2, 
1855.  Dumplin  Town. — Woodward,  Remini.s- 
cences,  12,  1859. 

Atalans.  An  imaginary  prehistoric 
civilized  race  of  Nortli  America  (Katin- 
esque,  introd.  to  ^Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  23, 
1824);  probably  ba.sed  on  the  At4antis 
fable. 

Atamasco  lily.  The  name  of  a jilant 
[Amarjillis  atamcm-o),  defined  by  Bart- 
lett (Diet,  of  Americanisms,  2(),  1877) 
“ asasmall  one-tiowered  lily,  held  in  like 
esteem,  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
Avith  the  daisy  in  England.”  Parkinson 
( I’aradisus,  87,  1629)  says  that  “the  In- 
dians in  Virginia  do  cali  it  Attainusco.” 
Gerard  {Sun,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  1895)  states 
that  the  Avord  means  ‘ stained  Avith  red,’ 
in  reference  to  the  color  of  the  floA\-ers. 
In  this  case  the  chief  component  Avould 
be  the  AlgoiKpiian  radical  nihk,  signi- 
fying ‘red.’  (.\.  F.  c. ) 

* Atana  {At(Vm().  A Haida  tOAvn  on 
House,  or  Atana,  id.,  e.  coast  of  .Moresby 
id..  Queen Charlottegronp,  British Colnm- 
bia.  Accoi'dmg  to  Skidegate  legend. 
House  id.  Avas  the  second  to  appear  above 
the  Avaters  of  the  flood.  At  that  time 
there  Avas  sitting  u])on  it  a Avoman  Avho 
l)ecame  the  ancestress  of  the  Tadjilanas. 
The  KagialskegaAvai  also  considered  her 
as  their  “grandmother,”  although  saying 
that  they  Avere  not  descended  dire(dly 
from  her  but  from  some  people  who 
drifted  ashore  at  the  same  ]ilace  in  a 
cockleshell.  The  toAvn  Avas  occui>ied  by 
the  Tadjilanas.  As  the  name  does  not 
occur  in  John  Woi'k’s  list,  it  Avonld  seem 
to  have  been  abandoned  prior  to  1836- 
41. — 8wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  1905. 

Atanekerdluk.  An  Eskimo  settlement 
on  Nugsuak  ]>en.,  av.  Greenland. — Peary, 
.My  A ret.  Jour.,  208,  1893. 

Atangime.  A settlement  of  Eskimo  in 
E.  Greenland. — IMeddelelser  om  Gnin- 
land,  XXV,  24,  1902. 

Atanumlema.  A small  Sliahaptiau  tribe 
living  on  Yakima  res.,  on  Atannm  cr.. 
Wash.  They  are  said  to  speak  a dia- 
lect closely  related  to  the  Yakima  and 
Ivlikitat.— Moonev  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
738,  1896. 

Atanus  (eaf(Pa.i8,  ‘ bilge- Avater’ ).  .V 
Skittagetan  toAvn,  occupied  by  the  Do- 
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jjitunai,  on  the  n.  e.  coast  of  Hippa  id., 
British  Columbia — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
281,  1905. 

Ataronchronon.  One  of  the  minor 
tribes  of  the  Huron  confederation,  among 
whom  the  Jesuit  mission  of  Hainte  Marie 
was  established. — Jes.  Kel.  for  1640,  61, 
1858. 

Andoouanchronon, — Jes.  Rel.  for  1610,  35,  1858. 
Andowanchronon. — Jes.  Rel.,  index,  1858.  Atacon- 
chronons, — Jes.  Rel.  for  1637,  114, 18.58.  Ataronch. — 
Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6,  1.54,  1883. 

Atarpe.  A former  village,  ])resumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Atarpe.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Oturbe. — Ibid.  Uturpe, — Ibid. 

Atasi  (Creek:  ii'tfism,  ‘warclub.’ — Gat- 
schet).  An  ancient  Upper  Creek  town  on 
the  s.  side  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  in  Macon  co., 
Ala.,  adjoining  Calihee  cr.,  5 m.  above 
Huthliwathli  town.  In  1766  it  contained 
about  43  warriors,  and  when  seen  by 
Hawkins,  about  1799,  it  was  a poor, 
miserable-looking  place.  On  Nov.  29, 
1813,  a battle  was  fought  there  between 
the  Creeks  and  Jackson’s  troops.  _ The 
name  was  later  applied  to  a town  in  the 
Creek  Nation,  Indian  Ter.,  the  people  of 
which  are  called  Atasalgi.  See  Jefferys, 
French  Dom.  Am.,  135,  map,  1761;  Bar- 
tram,  Trav.,  454,  1791;  Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  128,  1884;  ii,  185,  1888. 
Allasis. — Biirtram,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799  (errone- 
ously placed  on  the  Chattahoochee).  Altasse. — 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  260,  1816.  Atases. — 
Jefferys,  French  Dom.,  l,  134,  map,  1761.  Atasi. — 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Legend,  i,  128,  1884. 
Atassi.— Ibid.  Atesi.— Ibid,  (in  Indian  Ter.). 
Attases. — Roberts,  Florida,  13,  1763.  Attasis. — 
Phelipeau,  Carte  GtmC'rale,  1783.  Attasse.— Bar- 
tram,  Travels,  448,  1791.  Autisees. — Woodward, 
Reminiscences,  24,  1859.  Autossee. — Drake,  Ind. 
Chron.,  198,  18:16.  Aut-tos-se.— Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  31,  1848.  Auttotsee.— Hawkins  (1813)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  ,\IT.,  i,  849,  1832.  Citasees.— 
Romans,  Florida,  i,  280,  1775.  Gitases. — Jefferys, 
French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  K14,  map,  1761  (mislocated, 
but  probably  the  .same).  Olasse. — Bartram,  Voy., 
I,  map,  179k  Otasee. — Tliomas  (1793)  in  Am. 
State  Pap.,  Ind.  .Vlf.,  i,  407,  1832.  Otasse.— Bar- 
tram. Travels,  391,  461, 1791.  Otisee. — Carley  (18:15) 
in  H.  R.  Doc.  4.52,  2.5tli  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  75,  18:18. 
Otissee. — Ibid.,  31.  Otoseen. — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276, 
24thCong..  Istsess.,  131, 1,836.  Ottasees. — U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.  (1797),  70,  18:17.  Ottersea.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
425,  24th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1.52,  1836.  Ottesa. — 
Campbell  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doe.  274,  25th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  20, 1838.  Ottessa.— Crawford  (18:16),  ibid  ,24. 
Ottisse. — Stdioolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  tv,  578,  1854. 
Ottissee.— Wyse  (1836)  in  11.  R.  Doc.  63,  25th 
Cong.,  2d  .se.ss.,  63,  1838. 

Atastagonies.  Au  unidentified  tribe 
mentioned  by  Rivera  (Diario  y Derro- 
tero,  leg.  2,602, 1736)  as  formerly  living  in 
s.  Texas. 

Atchaluk.  An  Eskimo  village  in  the 
Kuskokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  39  in 
1890. 

Atchalugumiut. — 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1.890 
(the  inhabitants). 

Atchatchakangouen  (from  nichilchah, 
‘crane’).  The  principal  division  of  the 
Miami.  On  account  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Illinois  they  removed  w.  of  the  Missis- 
sipiii,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the 


Sioux,  and  they  afterward  settled  near  the 
Jesuit  mission  at  Green  Bay,  and  movetl 
thence  into  Illinois  and  Indiana  with  the 
rest  of  the  tribe.  In  1736  Chauvignerie 
gave  the  crane  as  one  of  the  two  leading 
Miami  totems.  (.1.  m.  ] 

Atchatchakangouen. — Perrot  (ca.  1721)  !M6moire, 
222,  1864.  AtchatchaKangouen. — Jes.  Rel.,  LVIII, 
40.  1899.  Chacakengua.— Coxe,  Carolana,  mai), 
1741.  Chachakingua. — Ibid.,  12.  La  Grue. — La 
Salle  (1680)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  11,  216,  1877.  Miamis 
de  la  Griie. — Perrot,  op.  cit.,  154.  Outichacouk.— 
Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Outitchakouk. — Jesuit 
Rel.,  1658,  21.  18,58.  Tchatchakigoa.— La  Salle 
(1680)  in  Margrv,  DC‘C.,  II,  216,  1877.  Tchatcha- 
king.— Ibid.  (1683),  320.  Tchiduakoiiingoues.— 
Bacciueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hi.st.  Am.,  n.  261, 
1753.  Tchiduakouongues. — Baqueville  de  la  Poth- 
erie misquoted  by  Shea  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Ill,  134,  1856. 

Atchaterakangouen.  An  Algonquian 
tribe  or  band  living  in  the  interior  of 
Wisconsin  in  1672,  near  the  Mascouten 
and  Kickapoo. 

AtchateraKangouen. — Jc.8.  Rel.,  LVIII,  40,  1899. 

Atchialgi  [atchl  ‘maize,’  Algi  ‘jieople’). 
One  of  the  twenty  Creek  clans. 

Atchialgi.— Gatschet  Creek  Migr.Leg.,  1, 155,1884. 

Atchinaalgi  ( ‘ cedar  grove  ])eople’ ).  A 
former  small  village  of  the  Upper  Creeks, 
on  a tributary  of  Tallapoosa  r. , probably  in 
Tallapoosa  cb.,  Ala.  It  was  their  north- 
ernmost settlement  in  the  18th  century, 
and  was  destroyed  hv  Gen.  White,  Nov. 
13,  1813.  (a.  s.  o.)  ■ 

Atchina-algi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  128, 
1884.  Au-che-nau-ul-gau. — Hawkins  ( 1799),  Sketch 
of  Creek  conntrv,  47,  1848.  Genalga. — Pickett, 
Hist.  Ala.,  II,  299,  18.51. 

Atchinahatchi  ( ‘ cedar  creek  ’ ) . A for- 
mer branch  settlement  of  the  Upper 
Creek  village  of  Kailaidshi,  on  a small 
stream  of  the  same  name,  a tributary  of 
the  Tallapoosa,  probably  in  Coosa  co., 
Ala.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Ahcharalar.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  322,  1836  (a  doubtful  synonym).  Atchina 
Hatchi.— Gat.scbet,  (Teek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  128,  1884. 
Au-che-nau-hat-che. — Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  49, 
1848. 

Atchitchiken  {Atci'tdl'En,  sig.  doubtful, 
or  Xkaitu'su.%  ‘ reaches  the  toji  of  the  brow 
or  low  steep,’  because  the  trail  here  passes 
on  top  of  a hench  and  enters  Spajiiam 
valley).  A village  of  the  Spences  Bridge 
band  of  the  Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  n.  side 
of  Thomp.son  r.,  3 m.  back  in  the  moun- 
tains from  Spences  Bridge,  British  Colum- 
bia.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  173,  1900. 

Ateacari.  .\  branch  of  the  Cora  divi- 
sion of  the  Piman  family  on  the  Rio  de 
Nayarit,  or  Rio  de  San  Pedro,  in  Jalisco, 
Mexico. 

Ateacari. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  59,  1864.  Atea- 
kari.— Pimentel,  Lenguas  de  Mex.,  ii,  S3,  1865. 
Ateanaca. — Orozco  y Berra,  op.  cit.  (name  of  lan- 
guage). 

Atepua.  A pueblo  of  the  jirovince  of 
Atrijmy,  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  N.  l\Iex.,  in  1598. — Onate  (1598) 
in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 

Atepira. —Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N Mex.,  135,  1.889 
(misprint). 
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Atfalati  {Atfalati).  A division  of  tlie 
Kalapooian  family  whose  earliest  seats, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  were  the 
plains  of  the  same  name,  the  hills  about 
Forest  ( irove,  and  the  shores  and  vicin- 
ity of  Wapi)ato  lake,  Oreg. ; and  they  are 
said  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  site 
of  Portland.  They  are  now  on  Grande 
Ronde  res.  and  number  about  20.  The 
Atfalati  have  long  given  up  their  native 
customs  and  little  is  known  of  their 
mode  of  life.  Their  language,  however, 
lias  been  studied  by  tiatschet,  and  our 
chief  knowledge  of  the  Kalapooian 
tongue  is  from  tliis  dialect.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  Atfalati  hands  as  ascer- 
tained by  Gatschet  in  1S77:  Chacham- 
bitmanchal,  Chachanim,  Ghachemewa, 
Chachif,  Gliachimahiyuk,  Ghachimewa, 
Ghachokwith,  Ghagindueftei,  Chahelim, 
Cdiakeiiii,  Chakutpaliu,  Chalal,  Chalawai, 
Ghamampit,  Chapanaghtin,  Chapokele, 
Ghapungathpi  Chatagithl,  Ghatagshish, 
Ghatakuin,  Chatanmei„  Ghatilkuei,  Cha- 
wayed.  (r.  f.  ) 

Atfalati. — (Jatschet  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xii, 
212,  1899.  Fallatahs. — Slocum  in  H.  K.  Rep.  101, 
2,^th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  42,  1839.  Fallatrahs. — Slocum 
in  Sen.  Poc.  24,  25lh  Cong.,  2cl  se.ss.,  15,  1838. 
Follaties.— Hale  in  U.  S.  E.\i>l.  Expect.,  VJ,  .5(19, 
1.S46.  Jualati,— Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hi.st.,  viii, 
256,  1,882.  Snalatine.— Lane  (1849)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doe.  52,  31st  Cong,,  1st  se.ss.,  172, 1850.  Sualatine. — 
Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  160,  18,50.  Tualati. — Gat- 
schet in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  -Xii,  212,  1899.  Tua- 
latims. — Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  40th  Cong., 
spec,  sess.,  27,  1867.  Tualatin.— Palmer  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  260,  1854.  Tuality.— Tolmio  in  Trans. 
Orcg.  Iffon.  Assn.,  32,  1884.  Tuhwalati. — Hale  in 
C.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  VI,  569,  1846.  Turlitan. — 
Huntington  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  62, 1868.  Twala- 
ties.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  221,  1861.  Twalaty.— Pres, 
mess..  Ex.  Doc.  39,  32d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  2,  1852. 
Twalites. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864,  503,  1865.  Twal- 
lalty. — Ibid.,  205,  1,851.  Twaltatines.— Meek  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th  Cong.,  l.st  .sess.,  10,  1848. 
Wapato  Lake.— McClane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  1,84, 
1887.  Wapatu.— Gatschet  in  .lour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
IV,  143, 1891.  Wapatu  Lake.— Gatschet  in  Cont.  N. 
A.  Ethnoi.,  II.  pt.  1,  xlvi,  1,890.  Wapeto, — Ind.  Aft'. 
Rep.,  492,  1,897.  Wapoto  Lake. — McClane  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rei>.,269. 1889.  Wappato.— Smith  in  Ind.  .\ff. 
Rcj).,  66,  1875.  Wappatoo.— Victor  in  Overland 
Mo.,  VII,  346,  1871.  Wapto.— Meachain,  Wigwam 
ancl  Warpath.  117,  1875. 

Athabasca  (Forest  Cree:  alhap  ‘in  suc- 
cession,’ -askuw  ‘grass,’  ‘reeds’;  hence 
‘grass  or  reeds  tiere  and  there.’ — 1 lewitt). 
A northern  Atha])ascan  tribe,  from  which 
tlie  stock  name  is  derived,  residing  around 
Atluibasca  lake.  Northwest  Ter.,  Ganada. 
Ross  (MS.,  R.  A.  F. ) regards  tliem  as  a 
part  of  the  Cliipewytiu  proper.  They  do 
not  differ  essentially  from  neighboring 
Athapascan  tribes.  In  1902  (Gan.  Ind. 
.\ff.,  S4,  1902)  220  were  enumeratetl  at 
Ft  Ghipewyan. 

Arabaskaw. — Lacombe,  Diet,  dca  Cris,  1,874 
(■‘.Athabasca”  Crcc  name).  Athabaskans.— Peti- 
tot.  Diet.  Dcnc-Dindjii'.  xx.  1,876.  Athapascow. — 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vi,  1,84,8.  Athapuscow.— Hcarnc, 
.lourn.  N.  Ocean,  177, 179.5.  Ayabaskau.— Gat.schot, 
MS.,  B.  .\.  F.  (Crcc  name).  Kkpay-tpele-Ottine.— 
I’ctitot.  .Autour  du  lac  ilcs  Esclavcs,  3(ki,  1.891 
(‘people  of  the  willow  door,’  i.  e.,  of  Ft  Chipc- 


wyan).  Kkpest'ayle-kke  ottine. — Pctitot,  Diet. 
Dcn^-Dindjic,  xx.  1876  (‘people  of  the  poplar 
floor’).  Yeta-Ottinb— Petitot,  Autour,  op.  cit. 
(‘[leople  from  above’). 

Athapascan  Family.  The  most  widely 
distributed  of  all  the  Indian  linguistic 
families  of  North  America,  formerly  ex- 
tending oA'cr  parts  of  the  continent  from 
the  Arctic  coast  far  into  N.  Alcxitto,  from 
the  Racilic  to  Hudson  bay  at  the  x.,  and 
from  the  Rio  Golorado  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande  at  tlie  s. — a territory  ex- 
tending for  more  than  of  latitude  and 
lh°  of  longitude. 

The  languages  which  composethe  Atha- 
]>ascan  family  are  plainly  related  to  each 
other  and,  because  of  certain  peculiari- 
ties, stand  out  from  the  other  American 
languages  witli  considerable  distinctness. 
Rhonetically  they  are  rendered  harsh  and 
ditlicult  for  European  ears  because  of 
series  of  guttural  sounds,  many  continu- 
ants, and  freijuent  checks  and  aspirations. 
Alorphologically  they  are  marked  by  a 
sentence  verb  of  considerable  coinjilexity, 
due  largely  to  many  decayed  prefixesand 
to  various  changes  of  the  root  to  indicate 
the  number  and  character  of  the  subject 
and  object.  Between  the  various  lan- 
guages much  regular  phonetic  change, 
especially  of  vowels,  ajipears,  and  while 
certain  words  are  found  to  be  common, 
each  language,  indeiiendently  of  the 
others,  has  formed  many  nouns  by  com- 
position and  transformed  the  structure 
of  its  verbs.  The  wide  differences  in 
physical  tv])e  and  culture  and  the  differ- 
ences in  language  point  to  a long  separa- 
tion of  the  family,  certainly  covering 
many  centuries.  Geographically  it  con- 
sists of  three  divisions:  Northern,  Pacific, 
and  Southern. 

The  Northern  division,  known  as  the 
Tinneh,  or  IVme,  the  name  they  apply  to 
them.«elves,  consists  of  three  groups:  The 
eastern,  the  northwestern,  the  southwest- 
ern. The  eastern  grouji  occujiies  a vast 
extent  of  continuous  territory,  bounded 
on  the  K.  by  the  Rocky  mts.  and  lower 
Alackenzie  r.,  on  the  by  the  watershed 
between  the  Athabasca  and  lower  Peace 
rs.,  .Athabasca  lake,  and  Ghurchill  r.  To 
the  n.  and  x.  a narrow  but  continuous 
strij)  of  Eskimo  territory  bars  them  from 
1 ludi^on  bay  and  the  Arctic  ocean.  Their 
neighbors  on  the  s.  are  members  of  the 
Algon(]uian  family.  This  group  seems  to 
constitute  a culture  area  of  its  own, 
rather  uniform  and  somewhat  limited  on 
its  material  side.  Very  little  is  known 
of  the  folklore  and  religion  of  the  people 
of  this  region.  The  princijial  tribes  are 
the  Tat.sanottine  or  A'ellowknives,  e.  of 
A'ellowknife  r.,  the  Thlingchadinne  or 
Dogribs,  between  (-'ireat  Slave  and  Great 
Bear  lakes;  on  Mackenzie  r.,  beginning 
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at  the  X.,  the  Kawchodinneh  or  Hares, 
and  the  Etchaottine  or  Slaveys;  the 
Chipewyan  on  Slave  r.,  the  Tsa'ttine  or 
Beavers  on  Peace  r. ; and  some  500  in.  to 
the  s.  beyond  the  area  outlined,  the 
Sarsi,  a small  tribe  allied  with  their 
Algonquian  neighbors,  the  Siksika.  The 
northwestern  group  oecnpies  the  interior 
of  Alaska  and  adjacent  portions  of  British 
territory  as  far  as  the  R<.>cky  mts.  The 
shore  lands  to  the  x.  and  w.  are  held  by 
the  Eskimo,  except  at  Cook  inlet  and 
Copper  r.  The  jieople  seem  to  have  been 
too  much  occupied  with  the  severe  strug- 
gle with  the  elements  for  a bare  existence 
to  have  developed  much  material  culture. 
They  are  usually  distiuguished  into  three 
jn-incipal  divisions:  The  Kutchin  of  Por- 
cupine and  Tanana  rs.,the  middle  course 
of  the  Yukon,  and  the  lower  IMackenzie 
(where  they  are  often  spoken  of  as 
Louchoux);  the  Ahtena  of  Copper  r. ; 
and  the  Khotana  of  the  lower  Yukon, 
Koyukuk  r.,  and  Cook  inlet.  The  south- 
western groiq)  occupies  the  mountainous 
interior  of  British  America  from  the 
upper  Yukon  to  lat.  51°  80^,  with  the 
Kocky  mts.  for  their  e.  barrier,  and  with 
the  Skittagetan,  Koluschan,  Chimmes- 
yan,  and  Wakashan  families  between 
them  and  the  Pacific.  Their  s.  neighbors 
are  the  Ralish.  They  are  said  to  show  con- 
siderable variety  of  physical  apjiearance, 
culture,  and  language.  The  tribes  com- 
posing this  gronpare,  according  to  Morice, 
beginning  at  the  x.,  the  Nahane;  the 
Sekani;  the  Babine  (Nataotin),  on  the 
shores  of  a lake  bearing  that  name;  the 
Carriers  (Takulli),  who  occupy  the  terri- 
tory from  Stuart  lake  southward  to  Alex- 
andria on  Fraser  r.,  and  the  Chilcotin 
(Tsilkotin),  who  live  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  to  which  they  have  given  their 
name. 

The  Pacific  division  consisted  formerly 
of  a small  band  in  Washington  and  of 
many  villages  in  a strip  of  nearly  contin- 
uous territory  about  400  m.  in  length, 
beginning  at  the  valley  of  Umpqua  r.  in 
Oregon  and  extending  toward  the  s.  along 
the  coast  and  Coast  Range  mts.  to  the 
headwaters  of  Eel  r.  in  California.  Their 
territory  was  cut  through  at  one  point 
by  the  Yurok  on  Klamath  r.  These  vil- 
lages were  in  many  cases  separated  by- 
low  but  rugged  mountains,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by,  and  here  and  there  sur- 
rounded, the  small  stocks  characteri.stic 
of  the  region.  The  culture  throughout 
this  territory  was  by  no  means  uniform, 
partly  on  account  of  the  great  diffenmces 
i)etween  the  conditions  of  life  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  those  of  inland  mountain  val- 
leys, and  partly  because  there  was  little 
intercourse  between  the  river  valleys  of 
the  region.  For  the  greater  ]>art,  in  lan- 
guage there  was  a gradual  transition 


through  intermediate  dialects  from  one 
end  of  the  region  tcj  the  other.  There 
were  pr(jbal)ly  5 of  these  dialects  which 
were  mutually  unintelligible.  There  were 
no  tribes  in  this  region,  but  grouj)s  of 
villages  which  sometimes  joined  in  a raid 
against  a common  enemy  and  where  the 
same  dialect  was  spoken.  The  following 
•lialectic  groups  made  u|)  this  division: 
The  Kwalhio(j\ia  in  Washington;  the 
Umpciua  and  Coquille  ( Mishikhwutme- 
tunne) , formerly  on  rivers  of  these  names; 
the  Taltushtuntnde,  Chastacosta,  ami 
Tututunne  on  Rogue  r.  and  its  tributa- 
ries, and  the  Chetcn  on  Chetco  r.  in  Ore- 
gon; the  Tolowa  on  Smith  r.  and  about 
Crescent  City;  the  Ilupa  and  Tlelding  on 
the  lower  j)ortion  of  Trinity  r. ; the  Hoil- 
kut  on  Redwood  cr. ; the  Mattole  on  the 
river  of  that  name;  the  Sinkyone,  Las- 
sik,  and  Kuneste  in  the  valley  of  Eel  r., 
in  California.  But  few  of  the  members 
of  this  division  now  remain.  The  Ore- 
gon portion  has  been  on  the  Siletz  and 
Grande  Ronde  res.  fi)r  many  years;  those 
of  California  still  reside  near  their  an- 
cient homes. 

The  Southern  division  held  sway  over 
a vast  area  in  the  S.  W.,  including  most 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  s.  j)or- 
tion  of  Utah  and  Colorado,  the  w.  l)or- 
ders  of  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  the  x.  part 
of  Mexico  to  lat.  25°.  Their  ]>riucipal 
neighbors  were  the  mend)ers  of  the  Sho- 
shonean  family  and  the  various  Pueblo 
tribes  in  the  region.  So  far  as  is  known 
the  language  and  culture  of  this  division 
are  quite  uniform.  The  peoples  compos- 
ing it  are  the  Navaho  s.  of  San  Juan  r.  in 
X.  E.  Arizona  and  x.  w.  New  ^lexico,  the 
Apache  (really  a group  of  tribes)  on  all 
sides  of  the  Navaho  except  the  x. , and  the 
Lipan  formerly  in  w.  Texas  but  now  living 
with  the  Mescaleros  in  New  Mexico. 

Not  included  in  the  three  divisions  de- 
scribed above  are  the  Kiowa  Ajiacln*,  a 
small  band  which  has  maintained  its 
own  language  while  living  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  Kiowa.  They  seem  never 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  South- 
ern division,  but  appear  to  have  come 
from  the  x.  manv  years  ago. 

The  tendency  of  the  members  of  this 
family  to  adopt  the  culture  of  neighbor- 
ing j)eoples  is  so  marked  that  it  is  ditli- 
cult  to  determine  and  describe  any  dis- 
tinctive .Vthapascan  culture  or,  indeed,  to 
say  whether  such  a culture  ever  existed. 
Thus,  the  trilx's  of  the  extreme  N.,  e.«pe- 
cially  in  Alaska,  had  a.><similated  many  of 
the  customs  and  arts  of  the  Eskimo,'the 
Takulli  had  adopted  the  sf)cial  <irganiza- 
tion  and  much  of  the  mythology  of  the 
Tsimshian,  the  western  Nahane  had 
ado])ted  the  culture  of  the  Tlingit,  the 
Tsilkotin  that  of  the  Salish,  while  the 
Sarsi  and  Beavers  possessed  much  in  com- 
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moil  with  their  Al<ron(iuiaii  neighbors  to 
the  s.  and  k.  Passing  to  the  Pacific 
group,  practically  no  difference  is  found 
between  the  culture  which  they  presented 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  tribes  of 
other  stocks,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
social  organi/ation  and  many  of  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Navaho,  and  even 
of  the  Apache,  were  due  to  Puehlo  influ- 
ences. Although  in  this  respect  the 
Athajiascan  resembles  the  Salishan  and 
Shoshonean  families,  its  ]»liability  and 
adaptability  ajipear  to  have  been  much 
greater,  a fact  noted  hy  missionaries 
among  the  northern  Athapascans  up  to 
the  present  day. 

If  a true  Athapascan  culture  may  be 
said  to  have  existed  anywhere,  it  was 
among  the  eastern  tribes  of  the  Northern 
group,  such  as  the  Chipewyan,  Kaw- 
chodinne,  Stuichamukh,  Tatsanottine, 
and  Thlingchadinne,  although  differing 
comparatively  little  from  that  of  the 
northernmost  Algonquian  tribes  and  the 
neighboring  Eskimo.  Although  recog- 
nizing a certain  individuality,  these  tribes 
had  little  coherence,  and  were  subdi- 
vided into  family  groups  or  loose  bands, 
without  clans  or  gentes,  which  recog- 
nized a kind  of  patriarchal  government 
and  descent.  Perhaps  the  strongest  au- 
thority was  that  exercised  by  the  leader 
of  a hunting  party,  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure  on  such  a quest 
being  frequently  the  difference  between 
the  existence  or  extinction  of  a band. 

Clothing  was  made  of  deerskins  in  the 
hair,  and  the  lodges  of  deer  or  caribou 
skins,  sometimes  replaced  by  bark  far- 
ther s.  Their  food  consisted  of  caribou, 
deer,  moose,  musk-ox,  and  buffalo,  to- 
gether with  smaller  animals,  such  as  the 
beaver  and  hare,  various  kinds  of  birds, 
and  several  varieties  of  fish  found  in  the 
numerous  lakes  and  rivers.  They  killed 
deer  by  driving  them  into  an  angle  formed 
by  two  converging  rows  of  stakes,  where 
thev  were  shot  by  hunters  lying  in  wait. 
Tlie  man  was  complete  master  in  his  own 
lodge,  his  wife  being  entirely  subservient 
and  assuming  the  most  laborious  duties. 
Infanticide,  especially  of  female  children, 
was  common,  but  had  its  excuse  in  the 
hard  life  these  people  were  obliged  to 
undergo.  In  summer  transportation  was 
effected  in  birch-hark  canoes;  in  winter 
the  dogs  carried  most  of  the  household 
goods,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  as- 
sisted by  the  women,  and  on  the  barren 
grounds  thev  were  provided  with  sledges. 
The  bodies  '>f  the  dead  were  placed  on 
the  ground,  covered  with  bark  and  sur- 
rounded by  palings,  except  in  the  case  of 
noted  men,  whose  bodies  were  jilaced  m 
boxes  on  the  branches  of  trees.  Shamans 
existed,  and  their  sayings  were  of  much 
influence  with  some  of  the  people,  but 


religion  does  not  seem  to  have  exerted  as 
strong  an  iuHuenee  as  in  most  other  parts 
of  America.  At  the  same  time  thev  had 
absolute  faith  in  the  necessity  and  elii- 
cacy  of  certain  charms  which  they  tied 
to  their  fishing  hooks  and  nets.  Nearly 
all  liave  now  been  Christianized  by  Ro- 
man C'atholic  missionaries  and  seem  to 
be  devout  converts.  For  an  account  of 
the  culture  of  the  remaining  Athapascan 
tribes,  see  tlie  special  articles  under  the 
tribal  names  and  articles  dealing  with 
other  tribes  in  the  same  localities. 

For  the  Northern  division  of  Athapa.s- 
cans  see  Ilearne,  Travels,  1795;  the  nu- 
merous writings  of  Emile  Petitot ; iNIorice 
(1)  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  Canada,  (2) 
Trans.  Canadian  Inst.,  and  elsewhere; 
Richardson,  Arct.  .Searching  Exjied., 
1851;  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i,  188(5; 
Russell,  Explor.  Far  North,  1898;  Hard- 
esty and  Jones  in  Smithson.  Rep.,  1806, 
1872.  For  the  Pacific  division:  Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnoh,  iii,  1877;  God- 
dard in  Pubs.  Univ.  Cal.,  i,  1903.  For  the 
.Southern  division:  Matthews  (1)  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1887,  (2)  Memoirs  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vr,  Anthrop.  v,  1902, 
(3)  Navaho  Legends,  1897;  Bourke  (1) 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  1890,  (2)  in 
9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892. 

In  the  synonymy  which  follows  the 
names  are  not  always  to  be  accepted  as 
true  equivalents.  The  Northern  Atha- 
pascan or  Den6  are  usually  meant. 

(p.  E.  G.  J.  R.  s. ) 

Adene. — Petitot,  Diet.  Den6-r)indji<?,  xix,  1876 
(Kawchodinne  name).  Arabasca. — Petitot  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soe.,  (>11,  isstl.  Arathapes- 
coas. — Boudinot,  SUr  in  the  West,  12.5,  l.sK'.. 
Athabasca.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  l,  38,  1874. 
Athabascan,  —Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  Ii.  1, 1851. 
Athapaccas. — Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  401, 1853.  Athapaches.— Petitot,  Antonrdu  lac 
des  Esclaves,  98,  1891.  Athapascan.— Turner  in 
Pae.R.  R.  Rei>.,  ni,  pt. 3, 84, 1.8.56.  Athapascas. — Gal- 
latin in  Trans.  Am.  Antii).  Soc..  n,  17, 1836.  Athap- 
asques. — King.sley,  Standard  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6,  14(, 
1883.  Ayabasca.-5-Potitot  in  Jonr.  Roy.-Geog. 
Soc.,  641,  1883.  Chepewyan.— Richardson,  .\rct. 
Exped.,  II,  1,  1851.  Chepeyans. — Pritchard,  Phys. 
Hist.  Man.,  v,  37.5, 1847.  Chippewyan. — Dali,  Alas- 
ka, 428, 1870.  Dane.— Petitot,  Diet.  Di^nO-DindjiC*, 
xix,  1.S76.  Danites.— Petitot.  Autonr  dn  lac  des 
Esclaves,  99,  1891.  Dendjye. — Petitot,  MS.  B.  A. 
E.,  1865  (used  hy  Kutchin).  Dene. — Petitot.  Au- 
tonr du  lac  des  Esclaves,  363, 1891  (u.«ed  by  Chipe- 
wyan). Dene-Dindjie. — Petitot,  Diet.  Langue 
D6nO-Dindji6.  passim,  1876.  Deneh-Dindschieh, — 
Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6.  143,  1883.  Di- 
nais. — Cox.  Columbia  R.,  11,374,1831.  Dindjie. — 
Petitot.  Diet.  Dfiiifs-DindiiO, xix.  1876  (used  byTuk- 
kuthkutchin).  Dindjitch. — Ibid,  (used  by  Kuteh- 
akutchin).  Dine.— Morice  in  Proc.  Can.  Dist.,  3d 
s.,  VII,  113,  1889  (used  by  Etagottinc).  Dinne.— 
Keanein  Stanford,  Compend.,  512, 1878.  Dinnee. — 
Cox,  Columbia  R.,  II,  374, 1831.  Dinneh.— Frank- 
lin, Nar.,  I,  241.  1824.  Dinni.— Ralinesqne,  Am. 
Nations,  i,  146, 1836.  DnainL— Petitot,  Diet.  Deiu5- 
Dindji6,  xix,  1876  (u.sed  by  Knaiakhotana). 
’Dtinne.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  1,  18.51. 
Dune.— Morice  in  Proc.  Can.  Inst.,  3d  s.,  vii, 
113,  1889  (n.sed  by  Thlingchadinne).  Gunana. — 
Swanton,  inf’n  (Tlingitname:  ‘strange  people ’) . 
Irkpeleit'.— Petitot,  Diet.  DOn^-DindjiiJ,  xix,  1876 
(Eskimo  name:  ‘larvte  of  lice’).  Itynai. — Dali 
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in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i.  pt.1,25,  1877  (misprint). 
Kenaians. — Halleck  (1808)  (luoted  by  Petroff,  lUth 
Censns,  Alaska.  -R),  1884.  Kenaizer. — Holmberg 
quoted  by  Dali,  Alaska,  428,  1870.  Northern.— 
Scliouler  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi, 
218,  1841  (partial  synonym).  Tanai. — Zago.skin 
quoted  by  Dali  ‘in  Cont.  N.  Etbnol., 
1,  25,  1877.  Tannai.— Corbusier  in  Am.  Anti<i., 
270,  1880.  Tede.— Dorsey,  MS.  Applegate  Cr, 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (used  by  Dakubetede). 
Tene.— Dor.sey,  MS.  Smith  R.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884  (used  by  Tolowa).  Tennai.— Corbusier  in 
Am.  Antiq.',  270,  1886.  Thnaina.— Holmberg 

quoted  by  Dali,  .Vlaska,  428,  1870,  Thynne.— Pin- 
art  in  liev.  de  Pbilol.  et  d’Ethnol.,  no.  2,  1, 
1875.  Tinai.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th 
s.,  XXI,  220,  18.50.  Tinnatte. — Wilson  in  Rep. 
on  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  11,  1888  (used  by  Sarsi). 
TinnL — Richardson,  .\rct.  Exped.,  ii,  1, 18.51.  Tin- 
neh. — llardisty  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1800,  303,  1872. 
Tinney. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  .539,  1878. 
Tcfine. — Morice  in  Proc.  Can.  Inst.,  3d  s.,  Vii, 
113, 1889  (used  by  Takulli).  Toeni.— Ibid,  (used  by 
Tsilkotin).  Ttynai.— Zagoskin,  quoted  by  Schott 
in  Erman,  .Vrchiv.,  vil,  480,  1849.  Ttynai-chota- 
na.— Zagoskin  ((noted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races, 
III,  .589,  1882.  Ttynnai. — Zagoskin  ^842)  ((noted 
by  PetrotT,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37,  1884.  Tude. — 
Dorsey,  MS.  Galice  Creek  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884 
(used  byTaltushtuntude).  Tumeh. — Butler,  Wild 
N.  Land,  127,  1873.  Tunne. — Dorsey,  MS.  Tutu 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (used  by  Tututunne).  Wa- 
basca. — Petitot  in  .lour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc  , 041, 1883. 

Ati.  A former  Papago  ranoheria,  vis- 
ited by  Kino  about  1697-99,  and  the  seat 
of  a mission  estalilished  about  that  date; 
situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Altar,  be- 
tween Uquitoa  and  Tubutama,  just  s.  of 
the  Arizona  boundary.  Pop.  56  in  1730. 
The  mission  was  evidently  abandoned 
ivithin  the  following  40  years,  as  Garces 
(Diary,  1775-76,  45.5,  1900)  speaks  of  Ati 
as  a favorable  site  for  one.  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  San  Francisco  Ati. 

( F.  w.  n. ) 

Addi. — Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  I,  map,  17,59.  At. — 
Font,  map  (1777),  in  Cones,  Garc(5s  Diary,  i,  1900. 
Ati, — Font,  map  (1777),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N. 
Mex.,  393, 18,89.  Atic. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog., 347, 
1864.  Axi. — Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  303,  1759. 
Siete  Principes  Ati. — Rivera  (1730)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Me.x.  States,  i,  514,  1884. 

Atiahigui.  A former  Maricopa  ranche- 
ria  on  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  w.  Ariz. — Sedel- 
niair  (1744)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz. 
and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Atica.  An  unidentified  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598. — Oilate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
Ined.,  XVI,  103,  1871. 

Atiga.  A village  formerly  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Allegheny  r.,  below  French  cr., 
according  to  Beilin’s  map,  1755.  It  may 
have  belonged  to  the  Delawares  or  the 
IMingo.  Marked  distinct  from  Attigua, 
q.  V.  (J.  M.) 

Atisawaian.  See^Savoi/nn. 

Atka  (native  name  of  the  largest  of  the 
Andreanof  ids.,  called  Atchu  by  Coxe, 
Atchka  by  Cook  in  1778,  and  by  various 
writers  Atchgi,  Atchka,  and  Alcha,  ac- 
cording to  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska, 
1901).  One  of  the  two  dialectic  divisions 
of  the  Aleut,  occupying  Andreanof,  Rat, 
and  Near  ids.  (Holmberg,  Ethnol.  Skizz., 
1855).  The  Atka  are  great  hunters  of 
the  sea  otter,  and  the  furs  they  sold  dur- 
ing the  Russian  occupancy  made  them 


wealthy.  About  half  of  them  learned  to 
read  and  write  their  own  language,  of 
which  Russian  missionaries  madeagram- 
mar.  With  Christianity  and  civilization 
tlie  Ru.«sians  introduced  alcoliol,  for 
which  the  natives  developed  an  inordi- 
nate craving,  making  their  own  li(|Uor, 
after  the  importation  of  spirits  was  for- 
bidden, by  fernumting  sugar  and  Ilnur. 
Their  diet  of  lish  and  occasional  water- 
fowl  is  .supplemented  by  bread,  tea,  and 
other  imported  articles  tliat  have  become 
indispensable.  The  native  dress,  consist- 
ing of  a long  tight-sleeved  coat  of  fur  or 
bird  skins,  overlapping  boots  that  reaidied 
above  the  knee,  has  been  generally  dis- 
carded for  European  clothing,  though 
they  still  wear  in  wet  weather  a water- 
proof shirt  of  intestines  obtained  from 
the  sea-lion.  All  are  now  Christianized, 
and  nearly  all  live  in  houses  furnisheil 
with  ordinary  things  of  civilization. — 
Schwatka,  Mil.  Recon.,  Compil.  of  Ex- 
])lor.  in  Alaska,  358,  1900. 

Andrejanouschen  Aleuten. — Holmberg,  Ethnol. 
Skizz.,  8,  18.55.  Atchaer. — Ibid.  Atkan. — Dali, 
Alaska,  380,  1870.  Atkhas.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend.,  .502,  1878.  Kighigufl.— Coxe,  Rns.sian 
Disc,,  219,  1787.  Kigikhkhun. — Dali  in  Cont.  N. 
A.  Ethnol.,  I,  22,  1877  (sig.  ‘ northernwestern 
people’).  Namikh'-hun’. — Ibid.  (sig.  ’western 
people’).  Nihouhins. — Pinart  in  M(5m.  Soc.  Eth- 
nol.  Paris,  xr,  1.57,  1872.  Nikhu-khnin. — Dali  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  op.  cit. 

Atkigyin.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  tlie  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aletitians,  now  uninhabited. 

Atkulik.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Atlalko.  A Hahuamis  village  at  the 
head  of  Wakeman  sd.,  British  Columbia. 
A-tl-al-ko. — Dawson  in  Can.  Geolog.  Snrv.,  ma(>, 
1.888. 

Atlantis.  The  theory  of  the  lost  island 
of  Atlantis  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Timteus  of  Plato.  It  was  mentioned  by 
many  subsequent  ancient  historians,  some 
of  whom  considered  it  a myth  while 
others  believed  it  to  be  true.  The  dis- 
covery of  America  revived  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  by  many  theorists  the  con- 
tinent itself  was  believed  to  be  the  lost 
island,  while  others,  as  the  Abbe  Bra.«seur 
de  Bourbourg  (Quatre  Lettres  sur  le 
M^xique,  1868;  Manuscrit  Troano,  i, 
1869)  held  that  Atlantis  ivas  the  exten- 
sion of  America  which  stretched  from 
Central  America  and  IMexico  far  into  the 
Atlantic,  the  Canaries,  Madeiras,  and 
Azores  being  the  only  remnants  which 
were  not  submerged.  Rafinesque  (Ameri- 
can Nations,  1836)  devotes  a chapter  to 
the  subject  of  the  Atlantes.  lie  finds 
three  routes  by  which  the  ancient  nations 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres 
could  communicate,  namely,  the  north- 
ern, tropical,  and  southern  paths,  “ with- 
out taking  into  account  the  jwobable  con- 
nection of  North  America  with  Asia  and 
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many  islands  in  tlie  Atlantic.”  ?lis  ar- 
gument, if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  inco- 
herent and  fantastic  in  the  extreme.  The 
theory  is  i)rohahly  better  known  to 
Americans  through  the  writings  of  Don- 
nelly (Atlantis,  the  Antediluvian  World) , 
who  undertakes  to  prove  the  case  by 
modern  scientific  methods,  and  locates 
the  Atlantis  of  Plato  as  an  island  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  IMediterranean,  a rem- 
nant of  the  lost  continent.  The  mere 
statementof  a few  of  the  postulates  which 
Donnelly  endt'avors  to  i>rove  is  a sulli- 
cient  characterization,  if  not  refutation, 
of  his  theory: 

( 1 ) That  Atlantis  was  the  region  where 
man  first  rose  from  a state  of  barbarism 
to  civilization.  (2)  That  its  inhahi- 
tants  became,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
a populous  and  mighty  nation,  from 
whose  ovei'tlowings  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  Mississipjii  r.,  the  Amazon, 
the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  w.  coast  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  the  Baltic,  the  Black  sea,  and 
theCaspian  were  populated  by  civilized  na- 
tions. (3)  Thatit  wasthetrueantediluvian 
world;  the  Garden  of  Eden;  the  Gardens 
of  the  tiesperides;  the  Elysian  Fields; 
the  Gardens  of  Alcinous;  the  Mesam- 
phalos;  the  Olympos;  the  Asgard  of  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  nations,  repre- 
senting a universal  memory  of  a great 
land  where  early  mankind  dwelt  for 
ages  in  peace  and  happiness.  (4)  That 
the  oldest  colony  formed  by  the  At- 
lanteans  was  probably  in  Egypt,  whose 
civilization  was  a reproduction  of  that 
of  the  Atlantic  island.  (5)  That  the 
Phenician  alphabet,  parent  of  all  European 
alphabets,  was  derived  from  an  Atlantis 
aljihabet,  which  was  also  conveyed  from 
Atlantis  to  the  IMayas  of  Central  America. 

(6)  That  Atlantis  was  the  original  seat 
of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family  of 
nations,  as  well  as  of  the  (Semitic  peojdes, 
and  possibly  also  of  the  Turanian  races. 

(7)  That  Atlantis  perished  in  a terrihle 
convulsion  of  nature,  in  which  the  whole 
island  sank  into  the  ocean  with  nearly 
all  its  inha))itants.  (8)  That  a few  ]>er- 
S(uis  escaped  in  shii)s  and  on  rafts,  and 
carried  to  the  nations  k.  and  w.  the 
tidings  of  the  api)alling  catastrojihe, 
which  lias  survived  to  our  own  time  in 
the  Flood  and  Deluge  legends  of  the  dif- 
erent  nations  of  the  old  and  new  worlds. 

.\inong  modern  scholars  tlu're  are  very 
few  who  regard  Atlantis  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a myth.  See  Winsor,  Nar- 
rative and  Oitical  History  of  America,  i, 
141,  1884,  for  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
subject  and  for  many  references  to  the 
literature.  The  term'AtJantic  (ocean)  is 
not  derived  from  Atlantis,  hut  Irom  the 
Atlas  mts.  in  x.  .Africa.  (n.  w.  n. ) 

Atlatl.  See  Thwirhi;/  xtick. 


Atlklaktl  (Alqla’xL).  A Bellacoola  vil- 
lage where  the  ]>resent  mission  is  situ- 
ated, on  the  X.  side  of  Bellacoola  r.,  near 
its  mouth,  British  Columhia.  It  was  one 
of  the  8 villages  called  Nuhalk. — Boas  in 
.Mem.  Am.  AIus.  Nat.  Hi.«t.,  ii,  48,  1898. 

Atlkuma(.l-//-A'i//r/a ).  A Tlauitsis village 
on  the  X.  side  of  Cracroft  id.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  map,  1887. 

Atnik.  A village  of  the  Sidarumiut 
Eskimo  near  Pt  Belcher,  Alaska;  pop. 
34  in  1890. 

Ataniek.— Tikhmenief  (ISCl'i  quoted  by  talker. 
Goog.  Diet,  .\la.skti,  1901.  Atinikq. — Zagoskin, 
De.scr.  Ru.ss.  l'os.s.  Am.,  pt.  1.  71,  1S17.  Atnik. — 
Baker,  op.  eit.  Attanak.  — lllli  Cen.sus,  .-Vlaska, 
maj).  1S93.  A'tune.— Murdocli  in  9tli  Kej).  B. 

E.,  11,  1892.  Kuik.— Zagoskin,  op.  eit. 

Atnuk.  An  Eskimo  village  of  the 
Kaviagmiut  tribe  at  Darbv  cajie,  .Alaska; 
pop.  20  in  1880,  34  in  1890. 

Atnikmioute.— Zagoskin  in  Xonv.  Aniu  Voy.,  5th 
s.,  x.\r,  map,  1850.  Atnikmut. — Zagoskin,  Deser. 
Ru.ss.  Po.ss.  Am.,  j)t.  ],  73,  1817.  Atnuk. — Nelson  in 
18th  Rej).  B.  A.  E.,  maj),  1899. 

Atoko.  The  extinct  Crane  clan  of  the 
Chua  (Snake)  ])hratry  of  the  Ilopi. 

A-to-co. — Bonrke,  Snake  Panee,  117,  1881.  Atoko 
winwu. — Fewkes  in  19th  liep.  B.  .\.  E..  583.  19t)l 
(win-u’u  — ‘ clan  ’)• — A'-to-ko  wun-wii. — Fewkes  in 
.\m.  Anthrop.,  vn.  403,  1891  (u'un-u'ii  =clan). 

Atotarho.  See  ]Vat}iatotarho. 

Atotonilco  (from  Nahuatl:  all  ‘water,’ 
totoniUi  ‘warm.’ — Buelna).  .V  former 

Tepehuane  pueblo  in  lat.  25*^  30',  long.  • 
107°,  E.  Sinaloa,  Alexico.  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  mission  of  San  Juan. 

San  Juan  Atotonilco.— Orozco  v Berra,  Geog.,  321. 
1864. 

Atotonilco.  A former  Tepehuane  jtueblo 
in  lat.  24°  35',  long.  104°  10',  s.  e.  Du- 
rango, Mexico.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
mission  of  San  Andres. 

San  Andres  Atotonilco. — Orozco  v Berra,  Geog., 
318,  1861. 

Atqnanacliuke.  A tribeor  band  residing 
early  in  the  17th  century  in  s.  or  cen- 
tral New  Jersey.  All  references  to  them 
are  indefinite.  Smith,  who  did  not  vi.'^it 
them,  says  they  were  on  the  seacoast 
beyond  the  mountains  northward  from 
Chesapeake  hay,  and  spoke  a language 
different  from  that  of  the  Powhatan, 
Coiu'stoga,  Tocwogh,  and  Cuscarawaoc. 
Alost  of  the  early  authorities  ]>ut  them  in 
the  same  general  locality,  hut  Shea,  evi- 
dently misled  by  the  order  in  which  Smith 
associates  this  name  with  names  of  e.  shore 
tribes,  says  they  lived  in  1(>33  on  the  e. 
shore  of  Maryland  and  were  allies  of  the 
Conestoga,  (.i.  m.) 

Aquaauchuques.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compeyd., 
.501.  1,878.  Aquamachukes. — Map  Cfi.  1611  in  N.  Y. 
Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  1, 18.56.  Aquamachuques. — De  Eaet. 
Novms  Orhi.s.  72.  1633.  Aquanachukes. — Duteli 
map  (1621)  in  N.  Y.  D<ie.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  1.8.5(!. 
Atquanachuck.— Simons  in  Smith  (1629).  Virginia, 
I,  1.83,  repr.  1.819.  Atquanachukes. — Ibid. ,120.  At- 
quanachuks. — lbid..l.'%.  Atquanahuckes. — De  Laet, 
Hist.  Nonv.  Monde,  93,  1610.  Atquinachunks. — 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  4.86,  18,55. 

Atrakwaye  (jirobably  ‘at  the  place  of 
the  sun,’  or  ‘ south  ’ ).  A palisaded  town 
of  the  Conestoga,  situated  in  1608  on  tlu> 
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E.  si<le  of  Susquehanna  r.,  l)elo\v  tlie  forks 
at  Northum])erlan(l,  in  ^hjrthunil)erland 
CO.,  Pa.  Probably  identical  with  the 
Quadro(]ue  of  Smith’s  map  of  Virginia, 
whereon  it  is  ])laced  from  information 
derived  by  Smith  directly  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna ((’onestoga).  The  Journal  of 
the  Jesuits  for  l()5l-o2  states  that  during 
the  winter  of  1652  this  town  was  taken 
by  1,000  Iroquois  warriors  who,  with  a 
loss  of  IJO  men,  carried  away  500  or  000 
captives,  chiefly  men.  Atrakwaye  was 
the  seat  of  the  Akhrakouaeronon,  a divi- 
sion of  the  Cone.stoga.  (.f.  N.  B.  II.) 
Akrakwae. — ,Jes.  Rel.,  Thwiiitu.'i’  ed.,  x.x.xvi,  248, 
note,  49,  189t).  Atra'KSae.  — Ibid.,  .lour,  for  16.50- 
51,140.  Atra'kwae. — Ibid. ,141.  Atra‘K8a,e. — Ibid., 
.x.xxvii,  110,  1S99.  Atra'kwa.e. — Ibid. ,111.  Q.uad- 
roque. — Smith  (ca.  1608),  Va.,  raap.repr.  1884. 

Atripuy.  Mentioned  by  Onate  (Doc. 
Incd.,  .XVI,  114-116,  1871)  in  1598  as  a 
province  containing  42  jiueblos  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  liio  Grande,  N.  i\Iex. 
The  name  was  probably  derived  from 
that  of  a village  of  the  n.  branch  of 
the  Jumano.  The  first  pueblo  of  this 
province,  journeying  northward,  was 
Treiuuiuel;  the  second  (iualacu,  both  of 
which  Bandelier  identifies  as  villages  ‘of 
the  Piros  who  occupied  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  from  below  Isleta  to  San  IMarcial, 
N.  ^iex.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred 
that  Atripuy  was  the  name  ap]ilied  to  the 
country  inhabite<l  at  that  time  by  the 
Piros.  (f.  w.  II.) 

Atripuy.  A large  jmeblo  of  the  Jumano 
of  New  iVlexico  in  1598. — Onate  (1598) 
in  Doc.  Died.,  xvi,  114,  1871. 

Atselits.  An  insignificant  Chilliwack 
settlement  in  s.  British  Columbia,  with 
Old  V 2 adults  in  1902. 

Aitckelich. — Ciin.  Ind.  AIT.,  3.57, 1.S95.  Aitchelitz. — 
Ibid.,  413,  1.H98.  Assyletch.— Ibid.,  78, 1878.  Assy- 
litch. — Ibid.,  316,  bsso.  Assylitlh, — Brit.  Col.  Map, 
Ind.  Victoria,  1872.  Atchelity. — Can.  Ind. 
,\tT.,  27(),  1891.  A'tsElits. — Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  4,  1902. 

Atsep.  A Yurok  village  on  lower  Kla- 
math r.,  5 111.  below  the  mouth  of  Trinity 
r.,  X.  Cal. 

Atsepar.  The  uppermost  village  of  the 
Vurok  on  Klamath  r..  Cal.,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  Bluff  cr.,  6 m.  above  the 
junction  of  Trinity  r. 

Atshuk.  A Yaquina  village  on  the  s. 
side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 

A'-touk. — Dorsey  in. lour.  Am.  Folk- lore,. X, 229, 1890. 

Atsina  (Biackfoot:  ('U-se'-na,  said  to 
mean  ‘gut  people.’ — Grinnell.  Cf.  Aii'ni- 
nena,  under  Arapnho).  A detached 
branch  of  the  Arapaho  (q.  v. ),  at  one 
time  associated  with  the  Blackfeet,  but 
now  with  the  Assiniboin  under  Ft  Belk- 
nap agency,  Mont.,  where  in  BI04  they 
numbered  535,  steadily  decreasing.  They 
called  themselves  AiPninCna,  saiil  to  mean 
‘white  clay  people,’  but  are  known  to 
the  other  .Vrapaho  as  Ilitiini^na,  ‘beg- 
gars,’ or  ‘spongers,’  whence  the  tribal 
sign,  cominonly  but  incorrectly  rendered 
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‘ belly  people,’  or  ‘ big  bellies,’  the  Gros 
Ventres  of  the  French  Canadians  and  now 
their  jiopular  name.  The  Atsina  are  not 
prominent  in  history,  and  in  most  re- 
spects are  regarded  by  the  Arajiaho  ])roper 
as  inferior  to  them.  They  have  been  con- 
stantly confused  with  the  Hidatsa,  or 
Gros  Ventres  of  the  ^lissouri.  (.i.  m.  ) 
Aa'ninena. — Mooney  in  14tli  Kep.  B.  A.  K.,  955, 

I. S96.  Acapatos. — Dnflot  de  Mofriis,  Explor.,  ii, 

341,  1844  (a  similar  name  is  also  ai)plied  to 
the  Arapalio).  Achena. — De  Smet,  Mis.«ion.'<,  263, 
note,  1848.  Ahahnelins. — Morgan,  .Systems  of 
Con.sang.,  226,  1871.  Ahnenin. — Latham,  Essays, 
276,  1860.  Ahni-ninn. — Ma.ximilian,  Travels,  i, 
,530, 1839.  A-lan-sar.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Travels,  .56, 
bSOti.  i^lesar. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  470, 
1878.  A-re-tear-o-pkn-gi, — Long,  E.xped.  Rocky 
Mts.,  ir,  lx.xxiv,  1823  (Hidat.sa  name).  At-se'-na. — 
Grinnell,  inf’n,  1905  (Biackfoot  name,  said  t(j 
mean  ‘gut  people’).  Atsina. — Latham  in  Rroe. 
Philol.  Soc.  Loud.,  vi,  86,  1854.  Azana, — Ma.xi- 
milian, Travels,  i,  .530,  1839  (Siksika  name, 
German  form).  Bahwetego-weninnewug. — Tan- 
ner, Narr.,  63,  1830  (‘fall  pcoi)le’:  t'‘hippewa 
name).  Bahwetig. — Ibid.,  64.  Bot-k'in'ago. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  955,  1896  (‘belly 
men’).  Bowwetegoweninnewug. — Tanner,  oj). 
cit.,  315  (Ottawa  name).  Bowwetig. — Ibid., 
83.  E-ta-ni-o. — Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  '290,  1862  (‘people:’  one  Cheyenne  name 
for  them,  the  other  and  more  common  being 
Histuitanio).  Fall  Indians. — Umfreville  (1790) 
in  M*aine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  ‘270,  1859.  Gros 
ventre  of  the  Fort  prairie. — Long,  E.xped.  Rocky 
Mts.,  II,  lx.xxiv,  1823.  Gros  Ventres. — See  uinler 
that  name.  Gros  Ventres  des  Plaines. — De  Smet. 
Mi.ssions,  2.53,  note,  1848.  Gros  Ventres  des  Prai- 
ries.— Sciiermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  II,  36,  1814  (French  name).  Gros 
Ventres  of  the  Falls. — Lntliam  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  62, 18.56.  Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prairie. — 
Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  79,1815.  Grosventres 
of  the  Prairie. — McCoy,  Ann.  Reg.  Ind.  Aff., 
47,  1836.  Hahtz-nai  koon. — Henry,  MS.  vocab., 
1808  (Siksika  name).  His-tu-i'-ta-ni-o. — Hayden. 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  510.  Val.,  ‘290,  1862  (Cheyenne 
name:  ‘ people ’).  Hitu'nena. — Mooney 

in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  9.55,  1896  ('be,ggin,g  men’: 
Ara(>ahoname).  Hitunenina. — Ibid.  Minetares  of 
the  Prairie. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc., 

II,  21,  1848  (by  confusion  with  “Gros  Ventres”  j. 

Minitares  of  the  Prairie, — Latham  in  Proc.  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  VI.  85,  18.54.  Minnetarees  of  Fort 
de  Prairie. — Lewis  and  Clark,  'I'rav..  i.  131,  1814. 
Minnetarees  of  the  Plains. — Ibid.  Minnetarees  of 
the  Prairie. — Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  344,  1862.  Minnitarees  of  Fort  de  Prairie. — 
Lewis  and  Clark,  quoted  by  Hayden,  ibid., 
422,  Pawaustic-eythin-yoowuc.— Franklin,  .Tourn. 
Polar  Sea,  169,  1,824.  Paw-is-tick  I-e-ne-wuck,— 
Harmon.  Jour.,  78,  18‘20.  Pawistucienemuk. — 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  x,  1848.  Pawistuck-Ienewuck. — 
5Iorse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  3:12,  1822.  Prairie 
Grossventres. — Gass,  Jour.,  245,  1807.  Rapid  In- 
dians.— Harmon,  Jour.,  78,  1,S20.  Sa'pani. — 

Mooney  in  14th  Rei).  B.  A.  E.,  955,  l,s>t6  (‘bidlies’: 
Shoshoni  name).  Sku'tani.— Ibid.  (Sioux  name). 
To-i-nin'-a.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  326.  1862  (‘people  that  beg':  Arapaho 

name  for  Hitdnena). 

Atsina-Algo.  An  adjective  inventcil  by 
Schoolcraft  (Did.  Tribes,  i,  19, S,  1S53)  to 
describe  the  confederate  Atsina  and  Sik- 
sika. 

Atsmitl  (Chihalis  name  for  Shoal  water 
bay).  Chinookan  divisions  living  around 
Shoal  water  bay,  Wash.— Boas,  field  notes. 
Arts-milsh. — Swan,  X.  W.  Coast,  210.  18.57.  Kar- 
wee-wee.  — Ibid.  Shoalwater  Bay  Indians. — Ford 
in  Ind.  .\ff.  Rep.  1,857,  341,  1858. 

Atsugewi.  A Shastan  tribe  formerly  re- 
.siding  in  Hat  Creek,  Burney,  and  Dixie 
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valleys,  Cal.  Their  language  is  quite  di- 
vergent from  thatof  the  Achoniawi,  from 
whom  they  regard  themselves  as  distinct. 
Very  few  of  them  survive,  (k.  h.  jj.) 
Adwanuqdii.— Curtin,  MS.  Ilmawi  vocab.,  15.  A. 
E.,  18S9  (Ilmawi  name).  Atsugei. — Powell  in  0th 
Ko]'.  15.  A.  E.,  xx.wii,  1888.  Atsuge'wi, — Dixon, 
inf’ll,  1905.  Chenoya. — Curtin,  MS.  vocab.,  15.  A. 
E.,  18,85  (Yana  name).  Chenoyana.— Ibid.  Chu- 
noiyana.— Dixon,  inf’u,  1903  (Yana  name).  Hat 
Creek  Indians.— Han.son  in  Ind.  AIY.  Rep.  1802, 
311,  1803.  Tcunoiyana. — Dixon,  inf’n,  1903  (Yana 
name;  fc-=ch). 

Attacapa  (Choctaw:  liatak  ‘man,’  a)>a 
‘eats,’  hence  ‘eannilial’:  a name  apjdied 
by  the  Choctaw  and  tlieir  congeners  to 
different  tribes  inhabiting  s.  w.  La.  and  s. 
and  s.  K.  Tex. ; see  ( 'u/noViu/v.s?//.).  A tribe 
forming  the  Attaca])an  linguistic  family, 
a remnant  of  which  early  in  the  Dili 
century  occupied  as  its  cliief  habitat  the 
iMiddle  or  Prien  lake  in  Calcasieu  ])arish, 
La.  It  is  learned  from  Hutchins  (Ceog. 
U.  S.,  1784)  that  “the  village  de  Skun- 
nemoke  or  Tuckapas’’  stood  on  Vermil- 
ion r.,  and  that  their  church  was  on  the 
w.  side  of  the  Tage  (Bayou  Teche).  The 
Attacapa  ('ountry  extended  formerly  to 
the  coast  in  s.  w.  Louisiana,  and  their 
primitive  domain  was  outlined  in  the 
popular  name  of  the  Old  Attacapa  or 
Tuckapa  country,  still  in  use,  which  com- 
prised St  Landry,  St  Mary,  Iberia,  St 
Martin,  Fayette,  Vermilion,  and,  later, 
Calcasieu  and  Vernon  parishes;  in  fact 
all  the  country  between  Red,  Sabine,  and 
Vermilion  rs.  and  the  Gulf  (Dennett, 
Louisiana,  1876) . Charlevoix  states  that 
in  1731  some  Attacapa  with  some  Ilasi 
nai  and  Spaniards  aided  the  French  com- 
mander, Saint  Denys,  against  the  Nat- 
chez. Pfuiicaut  (Margry,  Dec.,  v,  440) 
says  that  at  the  close  of  1703  two  of  the 
three  Frenchmen  whom  Bienville  sent  by 
way  of  the  IMadeline  r.  to  discover  what 
nations  dwelt  in  that  region,  returned  and 
reported  that  they  had  been  more  than 
100  leagues  inland  and  had  found  7 dif- 
ferent nations,  and  that  among  the  last, 
one  of  their  comrades  had  been  kilU'd  and 
eaten  by  the  savages,  who  were anthropo- 
jihagous.  This  nation  wascalled  Attacapa. 
In  notes  accompanving  his  Attacapa  vo- 
cabulary Durable  says  that  they  speak 
of  a deluge  which  engulfed  men,  ani- 
mals, and  the  land,  when  only  those 
who  dwelt  on  a highland  es(;ai)cd; 
he  also  says  that  according  to  their  law 
a man  ceases  to  bear  his  own  name  as 
soon  as  his  wife  bears  a child  to  him, 
after  which  he  is  called  the  father  of  such 
and  such  a (4iild,  hut  that  if  the  child 
dies  the  father  again  assumes  his  own 
name.  Durable  also  asserG  that  the 
women  alone  were  charged  with  the  la- 
bors of  tbe  held  and  of  the  household, 
and  that  the  mounds  were  erected  hy  the 
women  under  the  supervision  of  the 
chiefs  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their 


lodges  a higher  situation  than  those  of 
other  chiefs.  IMilfort  (IMem.,  9-,  1802), 
who  visited  St  Bernard  bay  in  1784,  be- 
lieved that  the  tribe  came  originally  from 
Mexico.  He  was  hospitably  received  by 
a band  which  he  found  bucanning  meat 
beside  a lake,  4 days’  march  w.  of  the 
bay;  and  from  the  chief,  who  was  not  an 
Attacapa, butaJesuit,  speaking Frem-h,  he 
learned  tliat  180,  nearly  half  the  Attacapa 
tribe,  were  there,  thus  indicating  that  at 
that  time  the  tribe  numbered  more  than 
360  jier.sons;  that  they  had  a custom  of 
dividing  themselves  into  two  or  three 
bodies  for  the  ])urpose  of  hunting  Inif- 
falo,  which  in  the  S])ring  went  to  the  w. 
and  in  the  autumn  descended  into  the.se 
latitudes;  that  they  killed  them  with 
bows  and  arrows,  their  youth  being  very 
skilful  in  this  hunt;  that  these  animals 
were  in  great  numbers  and  as  tame  as 
domestic  cattle,  for  “we  have  great  care 
not  to  frighten  them;’’  that  when  the 
buffaloes  were  on  the  prairie  or  in  the 
forest  the  Attacapa  camped  near  them 
“to  accustom  them  to  seeing  us.’’  Sib- 
ley (Hist.  Sketches,  82,  1806)  described 
their  village  as  situated  “about  20  m.  w. 
of  the  Attakajia  church,  toward  tiut'lq^t'- 
shoe;’’  their  men  numbered  about  50, 
but  some  Tonica  and  Huma  who  had  in- 
termarried with  the  Attacajia  made  them 
altogether  about  SO.  vSibleyadds:  “They 
are  peaceable  and  friendly  to  everybody; 
labor,  occasionally  for  the  white  inhabit- 
ants; raise  their  own  corn;  have  cattle 
and  hogs.  They  were  at  or  near  where 
they  now  live,  when  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try‘was  first  discovered  by  the  French.’’ 
In  1885  GaGchet  visited  the  section  for- 
merly inhabited  by  the  Attacajia,  and 
after  much  search  discovered  one  man 
and  two  women  at  Lake  Charles,  Calca- 
sieu parish.  La.,  and  another  woman 
living  10  m.  to  the  s. ; he  also  heard  of  5 
other  women  tlu'u  si'attered  in  w.  Texas; 
these  are  thought  to  be  the  only  survivors 
of  the  tribe,  (.i.  x.  n.  u.) 

Atacapas.— Rorquin-Dnvallon.  Tniv.  in  La.  and 
Fla.,  97.  ISOC).  Atac-Apas.— Lo  I’a^o  dn  I’ratz, 
Hist.  Lonisiane.  li.  231,  1758.  Atacapaz.— Moz- 
ii^rcs  (1778)  (luoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mcx.  States, 
1.  (itn,  188t).  Atac-assas.-.IelTerys,  French  Doin., 
I.  163,  1761.  Atakapas.— Kobin.  Voy.,  map,  1S07. 
Attacapacas.— Keane  in  Stanford,  ('omi)end..  502, 
1878.  Attacapas.— Brown  in  West.  Gazetteer, 
152,  1817.  Attacappa.— lintebins.  Hist.  N’ar..  -1:5, 
1781.  Attakapas. — I’cnicaut  (1703)  in  Frencb, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  87.  1.869.  Attakapo.— Lewis, 
Trav.,  193,  1809.  Attaquapas.— Bntcl-Dinnont, 

MCni.  sur  la  Loni.siane,  i.  i31,  175:5.  Attencapas. — 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc..  n,  76.  1.848. 
Attuckapas. — Seboobwaft.  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  :5.5, 1.85/. 
Hattahappas.— Me.Kenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
111,81, 18.51.  Hattakappas. — Homans,  Hist.  Fla.,  i, 
101. 1775.  Man  eaters.— I’enicant  (1703)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  87,  1.869.  Skunnemoke.— 
lintebins  (1781)  in  Imlay,  West.  Ter.,  121,  1797. 
Takapo  ishak. — -Gal-scbet,  Attakai>a  MS.,  15.  .\.  E., 
(adoi)ted  frf)in  whites;  with  infiak  ‘pi'0]>le’). 
Tuckapas.— lintebins  (17,81)  in  Imlay.  West.  Ter.. 
421,1797.  Tuckapaus.—Ker,  Trav.,  :500, 1816.  Tuk- 
pa'-ha"-ya-di.— Dorsey,  Biloxi  MS.  Diet.,  15.  .\.  E., 
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1892  (Biloxi  name).  Yuk’  hiti  ishak. — Gatschet, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (own  name:  ‘ our  people’). 

Attacapan  Family.  A linguistic  family 
consisting  solely  of  the  Attacapa  tribe, 
although  there  is  linguistic  evidence  of 
at  least  two  dialects.  Under  this  name 
were  formerly  comprised  several  bands 
settled  in  s.  La.  and  n.  e.  Tex.  Although 
this  designation  was  given  them  by  their 
Choctaw  neighbors  on  the  e.  , these  bands, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  do  not  appear 
in  history  under  any  other  general  name. 
Formerly  the  Karankawa  and  several 
other  tribes  were  included  with  the  Atta- 
capa, but  the  vocabularies  of  INIartin  Du- 
ralde  and  of  Gatschet  show  that  the  At- 
tacapa language  is  distinct  from  all  oth- 
ers. Investigations  by  Gatschet  in  Cal- 
casieu ))arish.  La.,  in  1885,  show  that 
there  were  at  least  two  dialects  of  this 
family  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century — an  eastern  dialect,  repre- 
sented in  the  vocabulary  of  Duralde,  re- 
corded in  1802,  and  a western  dialect, 
spoken  on  the  3 lakes  forming  the  outlet 
of  Calcasieu  r.  See  Powell  in  7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  56,  1891. _ 

Attakullaculla  [AW-gutkAW,  from 
‘wood,’  gutkdhV  a verb  implying  that 
something  long  is  leaning,  without  suffi- 
cient support,  against  some  other  ob- 
ject; hence  ‘ Leaningwood.’ — Mooney). 
A noted  Cherokee  chief,  born  about  1700, 
known  to  the  whites  as  Little  Carpenter 
(Little  Cornplanter,  by  mistake,  in  Hay- 
wood). The  first  notice  of  him  is  as  one 
of  the  delegation  taken  to  England  by  Sir 
Alexander  Cummingin  1730.  It  is  stated 
that  he  was  made  second  in  authority  un- 
der Oconostota  in  1738.  He  was  present 
at  the  conference  with  Gov.  Glenn,  of 
South  Carolina,  in  July,  1753,  where  he 
was  the  chief  speaker  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
dians, but  asserted  that  he  had  not  su- 
preme authority,  the  consent  of  Oconos- 
tota, the  war  chief,  being  necessary  for 
final  action.  Through  his  influence  a 
treaty  of  j)eace  was  arranged  with  Gov. 
Glenn  in  1755,  by  which  a large  ces.sion 
of  territory  was  made  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land; and  it  was  also  through  his  instru- 
mentality that  Ft  Dobbs  was  built,  in  the 
year  following,  about  20  m.  w.  of  the  y)res- 
ent  Salisbury,  N.  C.  When  Ft  Loudon, 
on  Little  Tennessee  r.,  Tenn.,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Indians  in  1760,  and  most  of 
the  garrison  and  refugees  were  massacred, 
Capt.  Stuart,  who  had  escaped  the  toma- 
hawk, was  escorted  safely  to  Virginia  by 
Attakullaculla,  who  purchased  him  from 
his  Indian  captor,  giving  to  the  latter, 
as  ransom,  his  rifle,  clothes,  and  every- 
thing he  had  with  him.  It  was  again 
through  the  itifluence  of  Attakullaculla 
that  the  treaty  of  Charleston  was  signed 
in  1761,  and  that  Stuart,  after  peace  had 


been  i-estored,  was  received  by  the  Chero- 
kee as  the  British  agent  for  the  southern 
tribes;  yet  notwithstanding  his  friend- 
ship for  Stuart,  who  remained  a steadfast 
loyalist  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  fact 
that  a large  majority  of  the  Cherokee  es- 
poused the  British  cause,  Attakullaculla 
raised  a force  of  500  native  warriors  which 
he  offered  to  the  Americans.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  William  Bartram  (Travels,  482, 
1792),  who  visited  him  in  1776,  as  “a man  of 
remarkably  small  stature,  slender  and  of  a 
deliciite  frame,  the  only  in.stance  1 saw  in 
the  nation,  but  he  is  a man  of  superior 
abilities.”  Although  he  had  become 
sedate,  dignified,  and  somewhat  taciturn 
in  maturer  years,  Logan  (Hist.  Upper 
So.  Car.,  I,  490,  515,  1859)  says  that  in 
his  younger  days  he  was  fond  of  the  bot- 
tle and  often  inebriate.  The  date  of  his 
death  has  not  l)een  recorded,  but  it  was 
probablv  about  1780.  See  Moonev  in  19th 
Rep.  B.'A.  E.,  1900. 

Attamtuck.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  1608,  situated  between  the 
Chickahominy  and  Pamunkey  rs.,  in  New 
Kent  CO.,  Ya. — Smith  (1629),  Virginia, 
I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Attamusco.  See  Atammco. 

Attaock.  A Conestoga  village  existing 
in  1608  w.  of  Susquehanna  r.,  ])robably  in 
what  is  now  York  co..  Pa. — Smith  ( 1608), 
Virginia,  i,  map,  rey>r.  1819. 

Attapulgas  (Creek:  ataphalgi,  ‘dog- 

wood grove  ’ ).  A former  Seminole  town 
on  a branch  of  Oklokonee  or  Yellow- 
water  r.,  Fla.  A town  of  the  name  is 
nowin  Decatur  co.,  Ga. 

Taphulgee. — Roberts,  Florida.  1763.  Top-hulga. — 
Bell  in  Jtorse,  Rep.  to  Secc  War,  307,  1822.  Top- 
kegalga. — Ibid.,  306.  Topkelake. — PeniC“re.  ibid. 
Tuphulga. — II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  71  (1823),  lOtli  Cong., 
27,  1826. 

Attenmiut.  A division  of  the  Malemiut 
Eskimo  whose  chief  village  is  Atten,  near 
the  source  of  Buckland  r.,  Alaska. 
Attenmut. — Dali,  .\laska,  284,  1870.  At'tenmut. — 
Dali  in  Cont.  N.  .\.  Ethnol.,  i,  16,  1877. 

Attenok.  A Sidarumiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Seahorse  ids.,  .Alaska. 

Atten okamiut. — 11th  Census,  Alaska,  162, 1893, 

Attignawantan  (Huron:  liati  ‘they,’ 
annioilni£»  ‘bear’:  ‘ bear  people ’ ).  One 
of  the  large.st  tribes  of  the  Huron  confed- 
eracy, comprising  about  half  the  Huron 
])opulation,  formerly  living  on  Nottawas- 
aga  bay,  Ontario.  In  1638  they  were  set- 
tled in  14  towns  and  villages  (Jes.  Rel. 
1638,  38,  1858).  The  Je.'suit  missions  of 
St  Joseph  and  La  Conception  were  es- 
tablished among  them.  (.1.  X.  B.  II.) 
Atimaoiiantan.— .les.  Rel.  for  1642,  61,1858.  Atin- 
gyahointan.— Sagard  (1632),  Hist.  Can.,  iv,  l.scai. 
Atingyahoulan.— Coxe,  Carolana.inap,  1741.  Atin- 
niaoenten. — ,Ies.  Rel.  for  1649.  12,  18,'vS.  Atin- 
niaSenten.— .Ics.  Rel.  for  1(>44.  77,  18.58.  Atinouaen- 
tans.— Champlain  (1618],  (Envres,  iv,  140,  1870. 
Attigpiaoouentan. — Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt. 
6, 1.54,  1,883.  AttignaSantan, — ,Fes.  Rel.  for  1639,  50, 
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1858.  Attignaouentan. — Jos.  IU‘l.  for  KilO,  Cl.  1858. 
Attignawantan. — Schoolcnil't,  liid.  Trihi's,  iv,  201, 
1851.  Attignouaatitans. — Champliiiii  (ICIC),  (Ku- 
vres,  IV,  58,  1870.  Attigouantan, — Ibid.  (1082), 
V,  pt.  1,  217,  1870.  Attigouantines. — Alcedo,  Dio. 
(Joog.,  II,  174,  1786.  Attigouautan, — Clmiiiplain 
(1615),  op.  cit.,  IV,  23, 1870.  Bear  nation, — School- 
craft, Ind.l'ribcs,  iii,.541,  18.53.  Nation del'Ours. — 
.Ics.  Rel.  for  1632,  14, 18,58.  Nation  des  Ours. — ,Ies. 
Rcl.  for  1636,  81,  18,58. 

Attigneenongnahac.  One  of  the  four 
tribes  of  the  Huron  eonfedenition,  living 
on  li.  Simcoe,  Ontario,  s.  e.  of  the  otliers. 
In  l()24tliey  were  said  to  have  d villages. 
Tlie  Jesuit  mission  of  St  Joseph  was  estab- 
lished among  them. 

Altignenonghac. — .Ics.  Rcl.  for  1C3C,  123,  185)8. 
Atigagnongueha. — Sagard  (1632),  llisi.  Can.,  iv, 
234,  1S66  (Huron  name).  Atignenongach. — ,)cs. 
Rcl.  for  1637,  127, 18.58.  Atignenonghac. — Ibid..  1011. 
Atingueennonnihak. — ,Ics.  Rcl.  for  1641,  87,  1S5S. 
Attigneenongnahac. — ,Ics.  Rcl.  for  1630.  50,  18.5S. 
Attigneenonguahac. — Scluxilcrafl,  Ind.  Tribc.s,  iv, 
204,  1854.  Attigneenongnahac. — .Ics,  Rcl.  for  i(i38, 
42,  1858.  Attiguenongha. — .Ic.s.  Rcl.  for  1635,  28, 
1858.  Attingneenongnahac. — ,Ics.  Rcl.  for  1640,  73, 

18.58.  Attingneenongnahac. — ,Jcs.  Rcl.  for  1641,  67, 

1.8.58.  Attinquenongnahac. — .Tes.  Rcl.  for  1640,  61, 

18.58.  Attiquenongnah. — Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat. 
Hist.,  i>t.  6,  15-1,  1,8.82.  Attiquenongnahai. — School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  ni,  544,1853.  Nation  d’Entaua- 
que. — Sagard,  Gr.  Voy.,  70,  1,865. 

Attikamegue  (Chippewa:  udi'k  ‘cari- 
bou,’ vilig  ‘lisii’:  ‘whiteiish.’ — \V.  J. ). 
A band  of  the  Montagnais  residing,  when 
first  known,  in  Ciuebec  province,  x.  of  the 
St  Maurice  basin  (Jes.  Rel.  1686,  87, 1858), 
and  accustomed  to  ascend  the  St  Lawrence 
to  trade  with  the  French.  Cliarlevoix 
says  their  chief  residence  was  on  a lake 
connected  with  the  St  Maurice.  They 
were  so  harassed  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Irotpiois  that  a part  at  least  tied  to  the 
vicinity  of  Tadoussac.  They  were  so 
nearly'destroyed  by  smallpox  in  1670  that 
they  became'  extinct  as  a tribe.  They 
Avere  esteemed  by  the  missionaries  as  a 
((uiet,  inoffensive  people,  readily  disposed 
to  receive  religious  instruction,  (.i.  .m.) 
Altihamaguez. — McKcnncy  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
m,  81,  1,8,54.  Altikamek.— Hervas  quoted  by 
Vater,  Mithridates,  pt.  3,  .see.  3,  347, 1816.  Altika- 
meques.— Charlevoix  (1743),  Voy.,  i,  152,  1766. 
Atikamegues. — .Ics.  Rcl.  for  1643,  ,8,  18.5,8.  Atte- 
kamek.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  39,  18,51. 
Attibamegues.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  Wc.st,  125, 
1816.  Atticameoets.— La  Tour,  map,  1779.  Atti- 
cameouecs. — Beilin,  inai>,  17.55,  Atticamiques, — 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Ooinpend.,  .502,  1,878.  Attica- 
nioets. — La'I'our.  map,  1784.  Attikamegouek. — .Ics. 
Rcl.  for  l(i43,  38,  18,58.  Attikamegs. — La  Tour, 
map,  1784.  Attikameguekhi. — Jcs.  Rcl.  1636,  37, 
1858.  Attikamegues. — ,lcs.  Rcl.  1637,  .82,  1,8,58. 
Attikamek.— Lahontan,  New  Voy,  i,  230,  170:1. 
Attikameques. — Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  161,  1,8:16. 
Attikamigues. — Drake*,  Bk.  Inds.,  vi,  1.84,8.  Atti- 
kouetz.— .Ictlcrys,  French  Donis.,  i>t.  i,  map.  1761. 
Outakouamiouek. — .Ic.s.  Rcl.  1610,  12,  1.8,58.  Outa- 
kouamiwek.— .Ics.  R(*L,  m,  indc.X,  1.8.58.  Poissons 
blancs.— .Ics.  Rcl.  1639,  19,  18,58.  White  Fish  In- 
dians.—Winsor,  Cartier  to  Frontcnac,  171,  1,894. 

Attikiriniouetch  Icwinhiiirug  ‘cari- 

bou peoiile.’— W.  J.).  A Montagnais 
tribe  formerly  living  northwani  from 
Manicouagan  lake,  CiiR'l'vc. 

Attikiriniouetchs.— Beilin,  map,  175.5.  Attikoulri- 
niouetz.— La  Tour,  mai>,  1779.  Gens  du  Caribon.— 
La  Tour,  map,  17,84  (mi.sprint).  Gens  du  Caribou.— 
Beilin,  map,  17.55.  Les  Caribou.— Lot  ter,  map,  ra. 
1770. 


Attique.  A village,  probably  of  the 
Seneca,  that  stood  in  1749  on  the  jiresent 
site  of  Kittanning,  Pa. 

Attigne.— Ccloroii  (1749)  in  Margry,  DOc.,  Vi,  6,8.5, 
1886.  Attigua.— Beilin,  map,  17,55.  Attique.— 
COloron  in  Margry,  op.  cit.,  693. 

Attoughcomoco  ( Algonijuian:  at1k  ‘deer,’ 
kontaliO  ‘house,’  lienee  ‘ deer  enclosure’ ). 
An  unidentilied  village  of  one  of  the  Al- 
gonipiian  tribes,  sitinited,  about  1608, 
])robably  near  Patuxent  r.,  iMd.  Not 
given  by  Capt.  John  Bniith  nor  marked 
on  his  maj).  Mentioned  by  Pory  in  Smith 
(1629),  Virginia,  ii,  (>2,  re]>r.  1819. 

Attu  (native  name,  variously  written 
At,  Ataktt,  Ataka,  Attak,  Attou,  and 
Otnia  by  explorers).  An  Atka  Aleut 
settlement  at  Chichagof  harbor,  Attn  id., 
the  westernmost  of  the  Aleutians,  178° 
E.  from  Greenwich.  Po}).  107  in  1880; 
101  in  1890.  Once  very  prosperous,  the 
settlement  has  decayed  owing  to  the 
gradual  disapp(*arance  of  the  sea  otter. 
Attoo. — Elliott,  Our  .Arct.  Brov.,  179.  1886.  Chi- 
chagov. — .Schwatka,  Mil.  Rccoii.  .Alaska,  3.59, 1900. 

Attacks,  Crispus.  An  Indian-negro  lutll- 
blood  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  near  Bos- 
ton, noted  as  the  leader  and  first  {lerson 
slain  in  the  Boston  massacre  of  iNIar. 
5,  1770,  the  first  hostile  encounter  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  the  British 
troops,  and  therefore  regarded  by  histo- 
rians as  the  opening  fight  of  the  great 
Revolutionary  struggle.  In  conseiiuence 
of  the  resistance  of  tlie  people  of  Boston 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  recent  tax  laws 
a detachment  of  British  troops  had  been 
stationed  in  the  town,  to  the  great  irrita- 
tion of  the  citizens.  On  Mar.  5 this  feel- 
ing culminated  in  an  attack  on  the  troops, 
in  front  of  the  old  State  1 lou.se,  by  a crowd 
madeup  largely  of  saikirs,  ami  said  to  have 
been  led  by  Attucks,  although  this  as.ser- 
tion  has  been  denied  bv  some.  The 
troops  retaliated  by  tiring  into  the  party, 
killing  four  men,  of  whom  Attucks  was 
the  fir.st  to  fall.  A monument  to  his  nieni- 
orv  was  c*rected  in  Bo.*Jton  Common  by  the 
comniomvealth  of  ^Massachusetts  in  1888. 
Although  the  facts  in  regard  to  his  ]>er- 
sonality  are  disputed,  the  evidence  goes 
to  show  that  .\ttucks  was  a sailor,  almost  a 
giant  in  stature,  the  son  of  a negro  father 
and  an  Indian  mother  of  Framingham, 
or  the  neighboring  village  of  Natick, 
formerly  tlie  ])rincipal  Indian  mission 
settlement  of  Massachusetts.  The  name 
Attucks,  derived  from  his  mother,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Natick  (Ma.ssachuset) 
alduk,  or  atfukx,  ‘small  deer.’  See  (h 
Bancroft,  Hist.  I'.  S. ; Appleton’s  Ency- 
clop.  Am.  Biog.;  Am.  Hist.  Rec.,i,  Nov.. 
1872.  (.1.  M.) 

Atuanii.  Shastan  tribe  formerly  liv- 
ing in  Big  valley,  Lasst'ii  co..  Cal. 

A-tu-a'-mih.  — Bowers  in  Cont.  N.  -V.  EthnoL.  in. 
267,  1,877.  Hamefcutellies.  — Bowers  in  Ovt'rliind 
Mo.,  XII,  412, 1874.  Ha-mef-kut'-tel-li. — Bowers  in 
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Cont.  N.  A.  Ethiiol.,  ni.  207, 1.S77.  Tuqteumi. — Cur- 
tin, MS.  llmawi  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1SS9  (Ilmawi 
name). 

Atuyama.  A pueblo  of  New  Mexico  in 
l.'SOS;  (loul)tless  situated  in  the  Salinas, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  and  evidently  oc- 
cupied bv  the  Tigua  or  the  Piros. — Onate 
(1.W8)  iii  Doc.  Incd.,  xvi,  114,  1871. 

Auarkat.  A settlement  of  East  Green- 
land Eskimo,  hit.  — Meddelelser  om 
Grbnland,  xxv,  maj),  1902. 

Aubbeenaubbee  {\\Yth((n(iha,  ‘morning 
person,’  a mythic  being. — W.  J.).  A I’ot- 
awatomi  chief  of  this  name  occupied  a 
village,  commonly  known  as  Aubbee- 
naubbee’s  village,  on  a re.servation  in  the 
])resent  Aubbeenaubbee  tj).,  in  Fulton  co., 
Ind.  The  tract  was  sold  by  the  treaty  of 
Ti|>pecanoe  r.  ini  880.  Other  forms  of  the 
name  are  Aubbananbba,  Aubbanaubbee, 
Anbeenanbee,  xVubinaubee.  (.i.  m.) 

Aubomesk  (i)robably  ‘white  beaver’). 
A village  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy, 
in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Kapjia- 
hannock,  in  Richmond  co.,  Va. — Smith 
(1629),  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Aucheucaula.  A former  Creek  town 
situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  Coosa  r.,  in  the 
extreme  x.  w.  corner  of  Coosa  co.,  Ala. — 
Rovce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala.  nia[), 
1900. 

Aucocisco.  The  name  of  the  territory 
about  Casco  bay  and  Presupipscot  r.,  in  the 
areanowincluded  in  Cumberland  co.,  Me. 
It  was  also  sometimes  applied  to  tho.se 
Abnaki  Indians  by  whom  it  was  occn- 
j)ied.  Since  the  section  was  settled  at  an 
early  date  by  the  whites,  the  name  soon 
droj>{)ed  out  of  use  as  ajiplied  to  the  In- 
dians, or  rather  it  was  changed  to 
“ Casco,”  but  this  was  a mere  local  desig- 
nation, not  a tribal  di.stinction,  as  the  In- 
dians referred  to  were  Abnaki.  The  projier 
form  of  the  word  is  given  by  Willis  as 
Ldi-kos-i.s-co,  ‘crane’  or  ‘heron,’  the  first 
syllable  being  guttural.  These  birds  still 
freijuent  the  bay.  It  is  said  by  Willis  to 
have  been  the  Indian  name  of  Falmouth 
(Portland),  Me. 

Ancocisco, — Smith  1 1(129),  Virginia,  it,  177,  repr. 
1.S19  (ini.sprint).  Aucasisco, — Schoolcraft,  Inrt. 
Tribes,  iii,  .54.'),  1863.  Aucocisco. — Smith  (lfi29), 
Virginia,  ii,  193,  repr.  1819.  Aucosisco. — Drake, 
Bk.  Imls.,  vi,  1.S48.  Casco. — Sullivan  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s„  IX.  210,  1804  (“Casco  Indians”). 
Quack. — Levett  (1(128)  in  Mas.s.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d 
s.,  vni,  1(18, 1843  (same?).  Tlh-kos-is-oo. — Willis  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  31,  1831,  repr.  18.58. 

Au  Glaize.  Mentioned  by  Drake  (Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  .5,  68, 1848)  as  if  a Delaware  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  w.  [s.  e.]  branch  of  the 
Miami  of  the  Lake  (IMaumee  r. ),  Ohio. 

Augpalartok  ( ‘ the  red  one,’  designating 
a cliff. — Boas).  An  Eskimo  village  in  w. 
Greenland,  lat.  72“^  .TF. — Meddelelser  om 
Grbnland,  viii,  map,  1889. 

Augustine.  A rancheria  and  reserva- 
tion of  61.0  acres  of  desert  land  occupied 
by  Mission  Indians;  situated  7-5  m.  from 


the  -Mission  Tule  River  agencv,  .s.  Cal. — 
Re|).  ind.  Afl,  17.'),  1902. 

Auk.  A Koluschan  tribe  tm  .Stephens 
jias.sage,  Douglas  and  Admiralty  ids., 
Alaska;  po]).  640  in  LS80-81,  279  in  1890. 
Their  chief  town  was  called  Anchguhlsu. 
The  other  settlements  mentioned  by 
Petroff  were  probably  summer  camjis. 
One  such  camj)  was  Tsantikihin,  now 
called  Juneau.  The  social  divisions  are 
Tlenedi  and  Wushketan.  (.i.  k.  s.  ) 
Ahkootskie, — Elliott,  Coiid.  Aft.  ..Vhi.vku,  227,  1876 
(transliterated  from  VeniaminofT).  Ak-kon. — 
Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  ll(i,  1886.  Akutskoe, — Ve- 
niaminolT,  Zai)iski,  n,  pt.  3,  30,  l.siO.  Armos. — 
Scott  in  Ind.  All'.  Rep.,  309, 1868  (probably  misprint 
forAwks).  Auke.-^Kane,  WaiKi.  in  X.Am.,ai>p., 
18.59.  Auke-qwan. — Emnifins  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  111,233,1903.  Awks. — Halleek  in  Kei). 
Sec.  War,  pt.  1,38,1868. 

Aukardneling.  A village  of  the  Talir- 
pingmiut  division  of  the  ( )koniiut  Eskimo 
on  the  w.  side  of  Cundierland  .sd. 
Auqardneling. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 1888. 

Aukpatuk  ( ‘red’ ).  A Suhinimiut  Es- 
kimo village  onUngava  bay,  Labrador. — 
Hind,  Lab.  Pen.,  it,  map,  1868. 

Aukumbumsk.  A Pe<]Uot  village  in  the 
center  of  their  country  ajid  the  residence 
of  their  chief  before  the  coming  of  the 
English,  in  1686;  jirobably  in  New  Lon- 
don CO.,  Conn. 

Aukumbumsk. — Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn..  7, 
1881  (Mohegan  form).  Awcumbucks. — Ibid.  (Nar- 
raganset  form). 

Aulintac.  A Costanoan  village  at  Santa 
Cruz  mission.  Cal.  The  name  has  been 
taken  fora  dialectic  division  of  the  Co.sta- 
noan  family. 

Aureuapeugh.  A village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy,  in  1608,  on  Rajipahan- 
nock  r.,in  Essex  co.,  Va. — vSmith  (1629), 
Virginia,  i,  maj),  repr.  1819. 

Auriferous  gravel  man.  See  Calaverati 
Man. 

Ausion.  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  Pnrfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18,  1861. 

Ante.  An  Ajtalachee  (?)  town  on  the 
coast  of  Apalachee  bay,  Fla.,  first  visited 
by  Narvaez  in  L528.  'it  has  been  identi- 
fied in  location  with  St  Marks. 

Ante.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  Lii.,  ir,  246,  1876  (mis- 
](rink).  Aute. — Cabeza  de  Vncn,  Smith  trails.. 
1871  (^Smith  identifies  it  with  Ochete).  Autia. — 
Linschoten.Desc.derAm6r.,6, 1638.  Haute.— Gal- 
latin in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc..  ii,  Ivi,  1848. 

Autiamque.  The  town,  possibly  Cad- 
doan,  where  De  Soto’s  troops  went  into 
winter  (piarters  in  1.541-42.  It  had  an 
abundance  of  maize  and  jirovisions,  and 
lay  on  the  same  river  as  Cayas,  apjiar- 
ently  Arkansas  r. 

Autiamque.— Gcntl. of  Elvas(l.\57)in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  IjH..  II.  181,  18.50.  tXtiangue. — Rafinesquc, 
jntrod.  Marshall,  Ky.,  I,  3.5,  1.824.  TJtianque,— 
Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  A8;l,  1.881,  Vicanque.— 
Biedma  in  French,  op.  cit..  107.  Viranque.- 
Biedma  in  Smith,  Collec.  Docs.  Fla.,  61.  l.s.57. 
Vtiangue.— Garcila.sso  de  la  Vega.  Fla.,  193,  172:1. 

Avak.  A Y nit  Eskimo  village  near  Cape 
Chukotsky,  x.  e.  Siberia;  jioj).  101  in  16 
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houses  al)Out  1895;  98  in  12  houses  in 
1901.  The  people  are  of  the  Aiwan  di- 
vision. 

Agvan, — Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 
A'vak. — Bogoras,  Chnkehoe,  ‘29,  1904  (Eskimo 
name).  Awan,— KranseinDeutseheGeog.  Bliitter, 
v,80,  map,  188'2  (Chnkehi  name  for  Eskimo  about 
Indian pt).  Eu'nmun, — Bogoras,  op.  eit.  (Chukchi 
name). 

Avatanak.  An  Aleut  village  on  a small 
island  of  the  same  name,  between  Una- 
laska  and  Unimak  ids.,  Alaska;  pop.  19 
in  1880. 

Aiaialgutak.— Krenitzin  and  Levashef  (1768), 
quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901 . Avata- 
nak.— PetrolT,  10th Census, Alaska, ‘22, 1881.  Avata- 
nakskoi. — Elliott,  Cond.  AfT.  Alaska,  ‘2'25,  1875. 
Avatanovskoe.— VeniaminolT,  Zapiski,  ii,  ‘203,1840. 
Awatanak. — llolmberg,  Ethnol.  Skizz.,  map,  152, 
1855. 

Avaudjelling.  A summer  settlement  of 
Akudnirmiut  Eskimo  at  the  n.  end  of 
Home  bay,  Batlin  land. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Avavares.  A former  tribe  of  Texas, 
possibly  Caddoan,  which  lived  “behind ” 
the  Quintoles  toward  the  interior,  and  to 
which  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  in  1527-34,  fled 
from  the  Mariames.  Their  language  was 
different  from  that  of  the  Mariames, 
although  they  understood  the  latter. 
They  bartered  bones,  which  the  Mariames 
ground  and  used  for  food,  and  also  traded 
in  bows.  While  staying  with  the  Ava- 
vares Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  companion 
became  noted  for  their  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  sick.  The  people  seem  to 
have  been  kindly  disposed  and  different 
in  habits  from  the  coast  tribes,  (a.  c.  f.  ) 
Ananares. — Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  I,  8()3,  1705. 
Anavares. — Linschoten,  Desc.  de  I’Am^rique,  6, 
1638.  Avaraes.— Cabega  de  Vaca  (1534)  quoted  by 
Barela,  Ensayo,  13, 17‘23.  Avares.— Herrera,  Hist. 
Gen.,  dec.  v,  94,  17‘25.  Avavares. — Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
Smith  trans., 58, 84, 1851.  Chavavares.— Cabeza  de 
Vaca,  Smith  trams.,  137,  1871. 

Avendaughbough.  A former  village, 
probably  of  the  Sewee,  in  South  Carolina 
in  1701. — Lawson,  Hist.  Car.,  24,  1860. 

Avnulik.  A Chnagmiut  village  in  the 
Yukon  district,  Alaska;  pop.  30  in  1890. 

Avnuligmiut. — 11th  Census,  Alaska,  165,  1893. 

Avolabac.  A rancheria,  probably  Co- 
chimi,  connected  with  Burfsima  mission, 
Lower  California,  about  lat.  26°  20'. — 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189,  1857. 

Avoyelles  (Er.  dim.  of  avoie,  ‘small 
vipers’  ).  A tribe  spoken  of  iii  the  18th 
century  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  Red 
r.,  having  their  villages  near  the  mouth 
of  that  stream,  within  what  is  now 
Avoyelles  parish.  La.  They  probably 
belonged  to  the  Caddoan  family,  the  tribe 
representing  a group  that  had  remained 
near  the  ancient  habitat  of  its  kindred. 
The  country  occupied  by  the  Avoyelles 
was  fertile  and  intersected  by  lakes  and 
bayons,  one  of  the  latter  being  still  called 
by  their  name.  The  trihe  lived  in  vil- 
lages, cultivated  maize  and  vegetables, 
and  practised  the  arts  common  to  the 


tribes  of  the  Gulf  region.  Yotliing  defl- 
nite  is  known  of  their  beliefs  and  cere- 
monies. Like  their  neighbors,  they  had 
come  into  possession  of  horses,  which 
they  bred,  and  later  they  obtained  cattle, 
for  Du  Pratz  mentions  that  they  sold 
horses,  cows,  and  oxen  to  the  French 
settlers  of  Louisiana.  During  the  general 
dis])lacementof  the  tribes  throughout  the 
Gulf  states,  which  began  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  Avoyelles  country  proved  to  be 
attractive.  The  Biloxi  settled  there  and 
other  tril)es  entered  and  took  possession. 
Under  the  influences  incident  to  the 
advent  of  the  white  race  the  Avoyelles 
mingled  with  the  newcomers,  but  through 
the  ravages  of  wars  and  new  diseases  the 
tribe  was  soon  reduced  in  nuinbers. 
Before  the  close  of  the  century  their  vil- 
lages and  their  tribal  organization  melted 
away,  their  language  became  extinct,  and 
the  few  survivors  were  lost  in  the  float- 
ing Indian  j)opulation.  In  1805,  accord- 
ing to  Sibley,  the  tribe  had  become  re- 
duced to  two  or  three  women.  (.\.  c.  f.) 
Ajouelles.— Homann,  Indife  Occidentalis,  map,  ca. 
1740.  Aouayeilles. — Mar^ry,  Dt‘c.,  '230, 1886.  Avo- 
gall. — Schermerhorn  in  Mas.s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d 
a.,  II,  ‘26, 1812.  Avovelles.— Jeffery s,  Am.  Atlas,  5. 
1776.  AvoyalL— Brackenridge,  View.s  of  La.,  83. 
1814.  Avoyellas.— Dumont,  La.,  I,  134,  175.3.  Avo- 
yelles.—Sibley  (1805)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  iv,  7'25, 
1832.  Avoyels.— Jeffervs,  French  Dom.  Am.,  i, 
165,  1761. 

Awaitlala  ( ‘ those  inside  the  inlet  ’ ).  A 
Kwakiutl  tribe  on  Knight  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
Their  town  is  called  Kwatsi. 

A'-wa-iLala. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 3‘32, 1897. 
A«wae'i.Ela. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
V,  pt.  1,  122,  1902.  Oughtella.— Brit.  Col.  map, 
Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872  (given  ns  name  of  town). 

Awalokaksaksi  (‘at  the  little  island’). 
A Klamath  settlement  on  Williamson  r., 
s.  w.  Oreg. — Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  II,  pt.  1,  xxix,  1890. 

Awani.  A division  of  the  Miwok  living 
in  Yosemite  valley,  IMariposa  co..  Cal. 
Powers  states  that  the  name  Yosemite  is  a 
distorted  form  of  the  IMiwok  uznmaiti, 
‘grizzly  bear,’  a term  never  used  by  the 
Indiana  todesignatethe  valley  itself  or  any 
part  of  it.  Awani,  the  name  applied  by 
the  natives  of  the  valley,  was  the  principal 
village,  which  by  extension  was  given  to 
the  whole  valley'and  its  inhabitants,  who 
occuiiied  it  when  snow  permitted.  The 
Awani  had  9 villages,  containing  450  jieo- 
ple,  when  the  whites  first  came,  and  they 
seem  to  have  had  a larger  number  at  an 
earlier  period.  At  present  the  population 
is  unknown,  but  small.  The  9 villages 
were  Awani,  Hokokwito,  Kumaini,  Les- 
amaiti,  IMacheto,  Notomidula,  Sakaya, 
and  Wahaka.  (n.  w.  n.) 

Ahwahnachee. — Hittell.  Yosemite,  42,  1868.  Ah- 
wahnechee.— Ibid.,35.  Awalache.— John.ston (1851) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  3'2d  Cong.,  1st  scs.s.,  ‘22,  18,52. 
Awallache.— McKee  otnl.  (18.51)  in  Son.  Ex.  Doc. 
4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  scss.,  74.  1853.  Awanee. — Pow- 
ers in  Overland  Montbly,  x, 333, 1871.  Oosemite.— 
Hittell,  Yosemite,  35,  1868.  Oosoomite.— Ibid.,  36. 
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Sosemiteiz. — Lewi.s  in  Incl.  Aff.  Rep.  18.57,  399, 
1858.  Sosemity.— Ibid.,  ‘252,  185G.  Ya-seem-ne.— 
Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  3'2d  Cong.,  spec.!<ess., 
266,  1853.  Yoamity.— Hittcll,  Yo.seraile,  42,  l.%8. 
Yohamite.— Ibid.  Yosahmittis.— Taylor  in  (^al. 
Farmer,  June  8,  1860.  Yo-sem-a-te. — 5Ves.‘<clls 
(1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
30,  1857.  Yosemetos.— Barbour  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  3‘2d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  61,  1853.  Yo-sem- 
ety.— Johnston  in  Schooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
2'22,  18.54.  Yosemites.— Taylcjc  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Dec.  7,  1860.  Yosimities. — Ind.  Com’rs  (1851)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  3'2d  Cong.,  spec,  .sess.,  88,  18.53. 
Yosoomite.— Hittell,  Yosemite,  36,  1868. 

Awash  ( ‘ buffalo  ’ ) . A Toukawa  clan  or 
gens. — (latschet,  3IS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Awashlaurk.  A former  Chumashan 
village  near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. 

A-wac-la'-urk. — Henshaw,  Santa  Inez  MS.  vocal)., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Awashonks.  The  woman  chief  of  Se- 
conet,  R.  I.,  whose  fame  obscured  that 
of  Tolony,  her  husband  (Drake,  Inds.  of 
N.  Am.,  249,  1880).  Her  name  is  signed 


to  the  Plymouth  agreement  of  1671.  She 
was  drawn  into  King  Philip’s  war  in  sup- 
port of  that  chief,  but  afterward  made 
her  peace  with  the  English.  One  of  her 
sons  is  said  to  have  studied  Latin  in  prep- 
aration for  college,  but  succumbed  to  the 
palsy.  F.  c. ) 

Awata.  The  Bow  clan  of  the  Hopi. 

Aoat, — Voth,  Oraibi  Summer  Snake  Ceremony, 
283,  1903.  A-wa'-ta.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  367,  1894.  Awata  wiiiwu. — Fewkes  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.E.,  .584, 1900  {winwfi  = ‘clan’).  A-wata 
wun-wu. — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  Vii,  404, 1894. 

Awatobi  (‘high  place  of  the  bow,’  re- 
ferring to  the  Bow  people).  A former 
pueblo  of  the  Hopi  on  a mesa  about  9 m. 
s.  E.  of  Walpi,  N.  E.  Ariz.  It  was  one  of 
the  original  villages  of  the  province  of 
Tusayan  of  the  early  Spaniards,  being 
visited  by  Tobar  anti  Cardenas  of  Coro- 
nado’s expedition  in  1.540,  by  Espejo  in 
1583,  and  by  Onate  in  1598.  It  became 
the  seat  of  the  Franciscan  mission  of  San 
Bernardino  in  1629,  under  Father  Porras, 
who  was  poisoned  by  the  Hopi  in  1633; 
but  the  endeavorto  (Christianize the  Hopi 
at  this  and  other  iiueblos  was  continued 


until  1680,  when,  in  the  Pueblo  rebellion, 
which  began  in  Aiigu.st,  the  Awatobi 
missionary.  Father  Figueroa,  was  mur- 
dered. At  this  time  the  Awatobi  ])eo]ile 
numbered  800.  Henceforward  no  S])an- 
ish  priests  were  established  among  the 
Hopi,  although  in  1700  Father  (Jaray- 
coechea  visited  Awatobi,  where  he  bap- 
tized 73  natives,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  attempt  to  reestablish  missions  among 
them.  In  November  of  the  same  year, 
owing  to  the  friendly  feeling  which  the 
Awatobi  are  said  to  have  had  for  the 
Spanish  friars,  their  kindred,  especially 
of  Walpi  and  IMashongnovi,  joined  in 
an  attack  on  Awatobi  at  night,  setting  tire 
to  the  pueblo,  killing  many  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, including  all  the  men,  and  (‘arrying 
off  women  and  children  to  the  other 
pueblos,  chiefly  to  Mashongnovi,  M’alpi, 
and  Oraibi.  Awatobi  was  never  again  in- 


habited. The  avails  of  the  old  Spanish 
church  are  still  partly  standing.  See 
Mindeleff  in  8th  Hep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891; 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  Oct.,  1893; 
Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. , 592  et 
seq.,  1898.  (f.  w.  ir.) 

Aguato. — Espejo  (1583)  ill  Doc.  In6d.,  XV,  120, 182, 
1871.  Aguatobi.— Doc.  of  1584  cited  by  Bande- 
lier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  15,  1881:  Vetan- 
curt  (1693),  Menolog.  Fran.,  ‘275.  1871.  Agua- 
tubi.— Ayeta  (1680)  quoted  by  Bandolier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  I5’,  369, 1892.  Aguatuby.  — Jef- 
ferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776.  Aguatuvi. — Bnsch- 
raa'nn,  Neu-Mexico,  231,  18.58.  Aguatuya. — Ban- 
delier  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  in,  85.  1892 
(misquoting  Oiiatc  following).  Aguatuyba.— 
Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Int-d.,  xvi,  137,  1871  (erro- 
neously given  as  name  of  chief).  Aguitobi. — 
Bandeiier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  115,  1890. 
Ahuato.— Hakluyt  (1600),  Voy.,  470,  1810.  Ahu- 
atu.— Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  115, 
13.5, 1890.  Ahuatuyba. — Ibid.,  109,  and  iv,  368, 1892. 
Ahuzto.— Hakluyt  (1600),  Voy..  repr.  1891.  Ah- 
■wat-tenna, — Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz.,  195,  1884. 
Aoatovi.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi.  47,  1905. 
Aquatasi.— Walch,  Charte  America,  1805.  Aqua- 
tubi. — Davis.  Span.  Conq.  X.  Mex.,  368,  1869. 
Atabi-hogandi. — Bourke.  Moquis  of  .\riz.,  84,  18.84 
(Navaho  name).  Aua-tu-ui. — Bandeiier  in  .\rch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  368,  1S92.  A-wa-te-u.-— Cushing 
in  Atl.  Monthly,  367,  Sept.,  1882.  A-wa'-tO;bi.— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  10, 1892.  Awatubi.— 
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Bourko,  op.  cit.,  91.  A wat  u i. — Cu.^liing  in  4Ui 
Rep.  B.  A.  K..  49H,  lhS(i.  A wat  u ians. — Ibid.,  494. 
San  Bernahdino  de  Ahuatobi. — Bandelier  in  .Vreli. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,3t!9, 1S92  (luisprinl).  San  Bernardi- 
no.— Kewkes  in  .Vni.  Anthrop.,  Vi,  394.  1S94.  San 
Bernardino  de  Aguatuvi. — Baneruft.  Ari/,.  and  N. 
Me.x.,  349, 18.S9.  San  Bernardino  de  Ahuatobi. — Vo- 
tanenrt(  1(393),  Teatro  Me.\.,  ill,  321,  bSVl.  S.  Ber- 
nardo de  Aguatuvi.— \'argas  (]()92)  (inoted  by  Ban- 
(Tolt,  Ari/,.  and  N.  Mex.,201, 1S89.  Talla-Hogan. — • 
MindelelT.  (pioted  by  Powell,  Itb  Hep.  B.  A.  E., 
x.xxi.x,  IKSO  (‘singing  bouse’:  Navabo  name). 
Talla-hogandi.— Bandelier  in  Areb.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  308,  1892.  Tally-hogan, — Powell,  3d  Hep.  B. 

E.,  xxi,  1884.  Tolli-Hogandi. — Bonrke,  Moijnis 
of  Ari/.,  84, 18,84.  Zagnato. — Braekeiiridge,  Early 
Span.  Diseov.,  19,  18."h.  Zaguate. — Prince,  N. 
Nlex.,  34,  18,83.  Zaguato. — Espejo  (I."i8:{)in  Hak- 
luyt, Voy.,  403,  470,  1810.  Zuguato. — Hinton, 
Handbook  to  Ari/.,  388,  1878. 

Awausee  {nicat^isi,  ‘ bullhead,’  a HkIi  ).  A 
CliipiK'wa  phratry  or  g;en8.  Aceording  to 
Warren  a phratry  incltidin^  all  the  fisli 
frentes  of  the  Chippewa.  Aeeordiii<r  to 
iNIorgan  and  Toina/,in  it  is  a gens  in  it- 
self. Cf.  OuaKxi. 

Ah-wah-sis'-sa. — Morgan,  Ane.  Soc.,  100,  1877. 
Ah-wa-sis-se. — 4'anner,Narr.,  31,5, 1830 (‘small  eat- 
lisb’;  given  by  Tannerasa gens;  beadds:  “some- 
times they  call  the  people  of  this  totem  ‘tho.se 
who  carry  their  young,’  from  the  habits  of  the 
small  eatlisli”).  Awassissin. — Gatschet,  Ojibvva 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,1882.  A-waus-e. — Warren  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  V,  44,  1885.  A-waus-e-wug.— 
Ibid.,  87.  A-waus-is-ee. — Ramsey  in  Ind.  Atf.  Rep., 
91,18.50. 

Awenanisli.  See  Oaananiche. 

Awhawhilashmu.  A former  Chuma- 

shan  village  on  the  coast  between  Pt 
Conception  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  in 
the  locality  now  called  Punta  Cajiitan. 
A-wha-whi-lac'-mu.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura 

MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Awhnt.  A Diegneno  rancheria  in  n. 
Lower  Cal.  whose  inhabitants  spoke  the 
Hataam  dialect. — Gatschet,  Yuma  Spr., 
107,  1S86. 

Awighsaghroone.  A tribe,  probably 

Algompiian,  that  lived  about  the  upper 
great  lakes  and  which  sent  a friendly 
message  to  the  Seneca  in  1715.  Perhaps 
identical  with  the  Assi,«agigroone,  or  INlis- 
sisauga. 

Awighsaghroene. — Livingston  (1715)  in  N.  Y.  Hoc. 
Col.  Hist.,  V,  446,  18,55.  Awighsaghroone. — Ibid. 

Awigna.  A former  ( iabrieleiio  ranche- 
ria in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a phu‘e 
later  called  La  Puenta. 

Awigna. — Ricd  (1,852)  (|Hoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
I'anncr,  ,Iunc  8,  I860.  Awiz-na. — Ried  (pu)tod  by 
IIolTman  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,xvn,  2.  1885. 

Awls.  The  aboriginal  Ameri(‘an  awl  is 
a sharpened  stick,  bone,  stone,  or  jiiece 
of  metal,  used  as  a jierforator  in  sewing. 
It  was  univer.sal  among  Indians  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  is  tme  of  the  familiar 
archeologic  olijects  recovered  from  exca- 
vations in  prehi.storic  sites.  For  tempo- 
rary nse  awls  were  improvi.sed  from 
splinters  of  flint,  wood,  and  bone,  cac- 
tus siiines,  agave  net^dles,  thorns,  etc. 
Before  the  introduction  of  iron,  bone  was 
the  most  serviceable  material.  Rude 
awls,  formed  by  grinding  to  a ])oint  a 
long-bone  or  sliver  of  bone,  are  freipiently 
encountered  in  graves  and  on  the  sites  of 


early  habitations,  and  with  them  may  be 
found  others  that  are  elaborately  finished 
and  decorated  with  (‘arving  ami  etching. 
Perhaps  most  Indians  preferred  deer  bone 
as  a material  for  awls,  but  bear  and  tur- 
key bones  and  antler  were  also  exten- 
sively employed,  those  of  turkey  bone 
being  ('specially  common  in  New  iNlex- 
ico.  The  fibula  of  the  deer  merely 
needed  sharjiening  to  produ(‘e  the  tool, 
while  the  articular  extremity  formed  a 
convenient  and  ornamental  handle. 
Ivory  from  the  walrus,  narwhal,  and  fo.<- 
sil  elephant  was  valued  for  making  awls 
in  regions  where  it  could  be  procured. 
Awls  of  chipjK'd  or  ground  stone,  shell, 
hard  wood,  and  cop])er  have  been  found 
on  ancient  siti^s.  Awls  of  bone  or  of  wood 
were  not  usually  hafted,  but  stone  and 
copper  awls  were  often  mounted  and  jier- 
hajis  served  also  for  drills  (ip  v. ).  The 
modern  awl  of  iron  is  always  hafted  with 
wood,  bone,  drii'd  tendon  or  gristle, 
or  horn,  ancl  the  hafts  are  often  carved, 
painted,  or  otherwise  decorated. 

The  awl  was  usc'd  to  make  ])erforations 
through  which  thread  of  sinew  or  other 
sewing  material  was  pa.ssed  when  skins 
for  moC(‘asins,  clothing,  tents,  etc.,  were 
sewed,  and  in  (juillwork,  iK'adwork,  and 
basketwork.  ( )ther  uses  for  awls  were  for 
making  holes  for  jx'gs  in  woodwork,  as  a 
gauge  in  (‘anoe-making,  for  shredding 
sinew,  for  graving,  etc.  Various  awl-like 
implements  that  were  used  by  the  In- 
dians in  weaving  and  making  pottery,  as 
pins  for  robes,  as  head-scratchers,  jupe- 
jiicks,  blood  pins  for  closing  wounds  in 
game  to  save  the  blood,  marrow-extract- 
ors, forks,  corn-buskers,  etc.,  have  some- 
times been  classed  as  awls.  The  .\laskan 
Eskimo  have  an  awl  with  a small  barb 
lU'ar  the  end  which  was  used  like  a cro- 
chet hook. 

The  awl  was  so  indispensable  in  every- 
day work  that  it  was  usually  (‘arried  on 
the  iH'rson,  and  many  kinds  of  sheaths 
and  (’ases  were  made  for  holding  it. 
These  were  fornu'd  from  joints  of  cane 
or  hollow  bones,  or  wrought  out  of  bone, 
wood,  metal,  or  leather,  and  were  orna- 
menti^d  by  ('tching,  carving,  or  painting, 
or  with  beadwork,  (luillwork,  or  other 
de(‘orative  devices.  See  Drills  and  Drill- 
ing, Needles. 

Consult  Stejihen,  The  Navajo  Shoe- 
maker, Proc.  Nat.  Mus.,  xi,  181,  1888;  pa- 
jiers  in  Reps.  B.  A.  E.  by  Nelson,  i\Iur- 
doch.  Boas,  Turner,  Hoffman,  and 
Kewkes;  ami  Mason,  Basketry,  Rep.  Nat. 
31  us.,  1902.  (w.  II.) 

Awluhl  ((Vlt't'hl).  A clan  of  Taos  pueblo. 
New  Mexico.  The  meaning  of  the  name 
is  indefinite,  but  it  is  said  to  bear  some 
refereiu'e  to  transformation  from  human 
beings  into  animals. — Hodge,  field  notes, 
B.  A.  E.,  1899. 
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Axacan.  A place  in  Virginia,  some- 
where w.  from  Chesaj)eake  i)ay,  at  37° 
or  37°  3(V,  in  which  the  Spaniards  at- 
tempted to  establisli  a Jesuit  mission  in 
1570.  Through  the  treachery  of  their 
Indian  guide,  brother  of  the  chief  of  the 
tribe,  the  entire  party  of  missionaries,  7 
in  number,  was  massacred  and  the  tem- 
])orary  mission  building  destroyed.  Two 
years  later  Menendez  revenged  their 
death  by  hanging  8 of  the  principal  mur- 
derers. (.1.  M.) 

Aixacan.— Shipp,  De  Soto  imd  Fla.,  6(50,  1881. 
Axacan. — Baroia,  Knsayo,  1-1'2,  1723. 

Axauti.  A i)ueblo  of  New  Mexico  in 
1598;  doubtless  situated  in  the  Salinas,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Abo,  and  evidently  occu- 
l>ied  by  the  Tigua  or  the  Piros. — Ohate 
(1598)  ui  Doc.  Died.,  xvi,  114,  1871. 
Axanti, — Coliiniljus  Memorial  Vol.,  l.">5, 1893  (mi.s- 
print). 

Axes.  The  grooved  ax  takes  a promi- 
nent place  among  the  stone  implements 
used  by  the  northern  tribes.  The  normal 
form  is  that  of  athick  wedge,  with  rounded 
angles  and  an  encircling 
groove  near  the  top  for 
securing  the  handle;  but 
there  is  great  variation 
from  the  average.  Usu- 
ally the  implement  is 
made  of  some  hard,  tough 
stone,  as  trap,  granite, 
syenite,  greenstone,  or 
hematite,  where  such  can 
be  jirocured;  but  when 
these  are  not  available 
softer  material  is  utilized, 
as  sandstone  or  slate. 

Copper  axes  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  Among  the 
stone  specimens  there  is 
a very  wide  range  in 
size,  the  largest  weigh- 
ing ui)ward  of  30  pounds 
and  the  smallest  scarcely  an  ounce.  As 
these  extreme  sizes  could  serve  no  eco- 
nomic purpose,  they  were  probably  for 
ceremonial  use;  thesmaller  may  have  been 
amulets  or  talismans.  The  majority  range 
from  1 pound  to  6 pounds,  which  mark 
close  to  the  liudtsof  utility.  As  a rule  the 
groove  is  at  a right  angle  to  the  longer 
axis,  though  sometimes  it  is  oblique,  and 
it  may  extend  entirely  or  oidy  partially 
around  the  ax.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
always  one  of  the  narrow  sides  that  is  left 
without  a groove,  and  this  is  fre<iuently 
flattened  or  hollowed  to  accommodate  the 
handle  better.  Ordinarily  the  com])lete 
or  entire  groove  is  pecked  In  a ridge  encir- 
cling the  ax,  leaving  a [)rotuberance 
above  and  below,  while  the  partial  groove 
is  sunken  in  the  l)ody  of  the  implement. 
Axes  with  two  or  more  grooves  are  rare 
excej)ting  in  the  Pueblo  country,  where 
multiple  grooves  are  common.  The  haft 
was  placed  parallel  with  the  blade  and 


was  usually  a withe  doubled  around  the 
groove  and  fastened  securely  with  cords 
or  rawhide,  but  heavier  T-sha])e  sticks 
were  sometimes  used,  the  toj)  of  the  T 
being  set  against  the 
flattened  or  hollow  side 
of  the  imj»lement  and 
firndy  lashed.  Axes 
with  holes  drilled  for 
the  insertion  of  a handle 
are  common  in  Kuroi)e, 
but  this  method  of  haft- 
ing  was  of  very  rare 
occurrence  among  the 
American  aborigines. 

When  not  made  from 
bowlders  closely  ap- 
])roximating  in  shajie 
the  desired  implement, 
the  ax  was  roughed  out  by  chip])ing  and 
was  reduced  to  the  desired  shai)e  by  peck- 
ing with  a hard  stone  and  by  grinding. 
Axes  of  rude  sha])e,  made  by  flaking  a 
flattish  bowlder  along  one  end  and  break- 
ing notches  in  the  sides  for  hafting,  are 
found  in  some  sections.  Axes  are  well 
distributed  over  the  country  wherever 
good  material  is  readily  available,  ex- 
celling in  the  Pacific  states,  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  xVlaska,  where  si)ecimens  are 
exceedingly  rMe.  Few  are  found  in  , 
Florida,  and  although  plentiful  in  the 
mound  region  are  seldom  found  in 
mounds.  The  shapes  vary  with  the 
different  regions,  examples  from  the 
Atlantic  slope,  for  example,  being  quite 
unlike  those  of  the  Pueblo  country. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ax  served  vari- 
ous purposes  in  the  arts,  and  especially  in 
war  ami  in  the  chase.  Numerous  badly 
fractured  s|)ecimens  are  found  in  the  soap- 
stone quarries  of  e.  United  States,  where 
they  were  used  for  cutting  out  masses  of 
this  rock.  The  grooved  ax  is  said  to  have 
been  used  in  felling  trees  and  in  cutting 
them  up,  but  it  is  manifestly  not  well 
suited  for  such  work;  it  would  serve, 
however,  to  assist  in  cutting  wood  in 
conjunction  with  charring.  The  hafted 
stone  ax  passed  immediately  out  of  use 
on  the  introduction  by  Europeans  of 
the  iron  ax,  which  was  the  first  and 
most  obviously  useful  tool  that  the 
Indians  saw  in  the  hands  of  the  white 
man. 

See  Abbott,  Prim.  Indust.,  1881;  Fowke 
(1)  in  13th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  189(1,  (2)  Arch. 
Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Holmes  in  15th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1897;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873; 
Jones  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxii,  187(1; 
Moorehead,  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  Put- 
nam in  Surv.  W.  100th  Merid.,  vii,  1879; 
S(|uier  and  Davis  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  i, 
1848;  Stevenson  in  2d  Reji.  B.  A.  E.,  1883; 
Thruston,  Anti(|.  Tenn.,  1897;  Wilson  in 
Smithson.  Reps.  1887  and  1888. 

((;.  F.  w.  }i.  n. ) 


Ax  WITH  Simple  Groove; 
District  of  Columbia 

(length,  7 IN.) 


Ax  WITH  Diagonal  Groove 
And  Lateral  Rioges; 
Tennessee 
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AXILLE AZQUELTAN 


[b.  a.  e. 


Axille.  A former  fortified  villajje  of  50 
houses  in  n.  w.  Florida.,  visited  by  De  Soto 
in  1589.  It  was  on  a river,  (loul)tless  the 
one  which  still  retains  the  name  Ocilla. 
The  same  root  may  ai>pear  in  the  name 
of  the  province,  Uzachil.  It  was  on  the 
frontier  of  the  territory  of  the  Apalachee 
tribe. 

Asila.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  2d  s.,  255,  1875. 
Axille. — Gentl.  of  Elvas  (15.57)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  134,  1850.  Ochile. — Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  Florida,  61,  1723. 

Axion  (‘the  muddy  ])lace,’  from  aasiscu 
‘mud’).  A division  of  the  New  Jersey 
Delawares,  formerly  livin)f  on  the  e.  hank 
of  Delaware  r. , between  Rancocas  cr.  and 
the  present  Trenton.  In  1648  they  were 
one  of  the  lar<iest  tribes  on  the  river, 
being  estimateil  at  200  warriors.  Hrinton 
thinks  the  name  may  be  a corruption  of 
Assiscunk,  the  name  of  a creek  above 
Burlington.  See  Evelin  (1648)  in  Proud, 
Pa.,  1,  113,  1797. 

Axol.  A Tewa  pueblo  in  New  Mexico 
in  1598. — Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined., 
XVI,  116,  1871. 

Axoytre.— Onate,  ibid.,  102  (probably  the  same). 

Ayabaskawininiwug.  A division  of  the 
Cree  ( q.  v. ),  commonly  known  as  Wood 
Cree. 

Ayahanisino.  A clan  of  the  Apohola 
phratry  of  the  Timucua. — Pareja  (ca. 
1612)  quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Am.  Philos. 
Soc.  Proc.,  XVII,  492,  1878. 

Ayak.  A Katdagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Sledge  id.,  Alaska. 

Ahyak. — 11th  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Ayanabi  ( ‘ iron  wood  ’ ) . A former  Choc- 
taw village  on  Yannubbee  cr.,  2 m.  above 
its  confluence  with  Petickfa,  about  8 m. 
s.  w.  of  Dekalb,  Kemper  co..  Miss.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
conflict  between  the  Creeks  and  the 
Choctaw  in  the  18th  century,  and  being 
a neutral  town  was  selected  as  the  place 
for  negotiating  peace.  In  1811  the  town 
was  visited  by  Ellskwatawa,  the  Shawnee 
Prophet,  in  the  interest  of  Tecumtha,  and 
2 years  later  a band  of  about  80  of  its 
Avarriors  joined  the  Creeks  in  the  British 
cause. 

Aianabe.— Alccdo,  Die.  Gcog.,  I,  36,  1786.  Aya- 
nabe. — D’Anvillo,  map  (1732),  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Pub.,  Ill,  367, 1900.  Ayanabi.— West  Fla.  map,  ca. 
1772.  lyanabi.— Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Pub., 
op.  cit.,  368  (given  as  proper  Choctaw  form). 
Yanabi.— Ibid,  (alternative  form).  Yannubbee 
Town. — Halbert  in  Ala.  Hist.  Soc.  Pub.,  77,  1899. 
Yanubbee. — Ibid. 

Ayanamon.  A village  formerly  situated, 
ac(‘ording  to  old  maps,  on  a lake  about 
the  sources  of  Tuscarawas  r.,  Ohio. 

Ayanamon.— LattrC',  map,  _1784.  Ayououtou.— 
Esnants  and  Kapilly,  map,  1777. 

Ayanemo.  See  Ninigrct. 

Ayavalla.  An  important  Apalachee  (or 
Timacua?)  town  and  mission  about  1700. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  English  and  their 
Indian  allies  under  Gov.  IMoore  in  1704, 
or,  act^ording  to  Shea,  in  the  later  inva- 
sion of  1706.  Fairbanks  locates  it  “near 


the  St  Mark’s  r.,”  av.  Fla.,  while  Shea  in- 
correctly makes  it  a tOAvn  of  the  Atimucas 
(Timucua)  on  Apalachicola  r.  (j.  m.  ) 
Ayavala.— JelYerys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  map,  135, 
1761.  Ayavalla. — Shea,  Cath.  Mi.ss.,  74, 1855.  Aya- 
ville. — Carroll,  Hist.  Coll.  S.  C.,  ii,  574,  1836. 

Aycate.  A former  Maricopa  rancheria 
on  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  av.  Ariz. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  quoted  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N. 
Mex.,  866,  1889.' 

Aychini.  An  unidentified  pueblo  in 
NeAV  Mexico  in  1598. — Ofiate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  108,  1871. 

Aymay.  A Aullage  in  e.  Georgia,  visited 
by  De  Soto  in  1540  and  called  by  the  Sjian- 
iards  Socorro,  ‘Relief.’ — Gentl.  of  Eh’as 
(1557),  Hakluyt  trails.,  54,  1851. 

Ayotl.  A Yurok  village  1 m.  above 
the  mouth  of  Blue  cr.,  on  Klamath  r.,  x. 
Cal. 

Oiyotl. — Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  138, 
18.53. 

Ayqui.  A pmeblo  of  the  province  of 
Atriiiuy,  in  the  region  of  the  loAver  Rio 
Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598  (Onate,  1598, 
in  Doc.  In5d.,  xvi,  115,  1871).  Proba- 
bly the  same  as  the  pueblo  at  Ayquiyn, 
attributed  by  the  same  authority  (p.  102) 
to  the  “Trios.” 

Ayqui3iu. — Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  X.  Mex.,  136,  1889 
(misprint). 

Azavay.  A former  Timuquanan  village 
on  St  Johns  r.,  Fla.,  50  or  60  leagues 
upstream. — Fontaneda  (ca.  1570)  in  Ter- 
naux-Compans,  Yoy.,  xx,  85,  1841. 

Azcapotzalco  (Nahuatl  name).  Proba- 
bly an  ancient  settlement  of  the  Tepe- 
cano  or  of  a related  tribe,  but  occupied 
since  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century 
by  Tlaxcaltecs  originally  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards  for  defense  against  the 
Chichimecs;  situated  about  10  m.  e.  of 
Bolanos,  in  Jalisco,  IMexico. — Hrdlicka 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  425,  1908. 

Aziagmiut.  The  inhabitants  of  Sledge 
or  Aziak  id.,  Alaska,  a subdivision  of  the 
Kaviagmiut,  numbering  67  in  1890. — 
11th  Census,  Alaska,  154,  1898. 

Aziagmut. — Zagoskin,  Descr.  Russ.  Poss.  Am.,  pt.  i, 
73,  1847. 

Aziak.  The  village  of  the  Aziagmiut 
on  Sledge  id.,  near  C.  Nome,  Alaska; 
pop.  50  in  1880. — Petroff,  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  11,  1884. 

Aziavik.  A toAvn  of  the  Chingigmiut 
Eskimo  near  C.  Peirce,  Alaska;  pop.  90 
in  1890. 

Aziavigamut, — Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  E.,  map, 

1899.  Aziavigamute. — Petroff.  10th  Census.  Alaska, 
viii,  map,  1884.  Aziavigiokhamiut. — Schanz  in 
11th  Censu.s,  Alaska,  93,  1893. 

Azqueltan  (Nalniatl:  ‘where  there  are 
small  ants,’  referring  to  the  former  num- 
erous population).  The  most  important 
Tepecano  settlement,  consisting  of  about 
40  dwellings,  situated  on  the  Rio  de 
Bolanos,  about  lat.  22°  12',  long.  104°, 
Jalisco,  IMexico.  In  1902  a Mexican 
trader  was  permitted  to  settle  among 
them  for  the  first  time. 
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Alquestan. — Lumlioltz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  16, 
map,  123,  1902  (popular  name,  properly  pro- 
nounced Asqueltan).  Askeltan. — Hrdlicka  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  V,  387,  1903.  Ki-dagh-ra.— Ibid 
420  (Tepecano  name).  San  Lorenzo. — Ibid.,  410 
(early  Spanish  name).  Totonaltam.-^Lumlioltz, 
op.  cit.  (Tepecano  name:  same  meaning). 

Azucsagna.  A former  Cfabrieleno ranch- 
eria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  the  locality 
now  called  Azusa. — Hoffman  in  Bull. 
Essex  Inst.,  xvii,  2,  1885. 

Asucsagna. — Hiod  (lSo2)  quoted  by  Ttxylor  in  Cul. 
Farmer,  June  8,  1860.  Azucsagna.— Ried  quoted 
by  Hoffman  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  xvii,  2,  1885. 

Baada.  A formed  IMakah  village  on 
Neah  bay.  Wash.  According  to  8tyan  it 
was  abandoned  in  1863,  its  inhabitants 
moving  to  Neah. 

Baada.— Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xvi,  2,  1870. 
Behda.— Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Babacomero.  A former  rancheria,  prob- 
ably of  the  Papago,  on  the  w.  branch  of 
Rio  San  Pedro,  between  Tombstone  and 
Camp  Huachuca,  s.  lUiz. — Box,  Adven- 
tures, 322,  1869. 

Babasaqui.  A ruined  village,  probably 
of  the  Papago,  3 m.  above  Imuris,  be- 
tween Cocospera  and  iMagdalena,  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

Babasaqui.— Kino  (1706)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  1,501,1884.  Babesagui.— Box,  Adven- 
tures, 278, 1869. 

Babbyduclone.  See  Nnknidoklini. 
Babesakundiba,  Babesigaundibay.  See 
Curly  Head. 

Babiacora.  xV  pueblo  of  the  Teguijna 
Opata  and  the  seat  of  a Spanish  mission 
established  in  1639;  situated  on  the  Rio 
Sonora,  Sonora,  Mexico,  110  m.  s.  of  the 
xVrizona  boundary;  pop.  445  in  1678,  294 
in  1730. 

Babiacora.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stocklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74,  1726.  Babicori.— Orozco  y Berra, 
Geog.,  343,  1864.  Batacora.— Escudero,  Noticias 
Sonora  y Sinaloa,  101,  1849  (probably  the  .same). 
Batacosa.— Cancio  (1767)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 4th  s.. 
It,  224,  18.56  (probably  the  samel.  Baviacora.— 
Davila,  Sonora  Hist.,  317,1894.  Concepcion  Babia- 
cora.—Zapata  (1678)  (ptoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  246,  1884.  Concepcion  Babicora. — Rivera 
(1730),  ibid., 614.  Purisima  de  Babicora. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog., 343, 1864. 

Babiche.  \ thong  of  skin,  particularly 
of  eel  skin.  The  word  is  derived  through 
Canadiiin  French,  in  which  the  term  is 
old,  occurring  in  Hennepin  (1688),  from 
one  of  the  eastern  dialects  of  Algonquian. 
The  original  source  is  probalily  the  old 
INIicmac  abnhich,  ‘cord,’  ‘thread’  (Lescar- 
])ot.  Hist.  Noiiv.  France,  666,  1612).  x\. 

cognate  word  is  the  (Uiippewa  assahnhhh, 
‘threatl.’  For  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  babiche,  see  Rawhide.  (.\.  f.  c.  ) 
Babine  (‘big  lips’).  A.  branch  of  the 
Taktilli  comprising,  according  to  Morice 
(Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  27,  1893),  the  Natao- 
tin,  the  Babine  jtroper,  and  the  Hwotso- 
tenne  tribes  living  about  Babine  lake, 
British  Columbia,  with  a total  population 
of  610  in  7 villages.  The  name  was  given 
to  them  by  French  Canadians  from  the 
custom  of  wearing  labrets,  copied  from 
the  Chimmesyan;  and  indeed  their  entire 


culture  was  greatly  affected  by  that  of  the 
coast  tribes. 

Babisi.  A former  rancheria,  jirobably 
of  the  Sobai{)uri,  at  the  s.  boundary  of 
xVrizona,  near  iSuamca,  of  whicb.  it  was  a 
visita. 

Sta  Cruz  Babisi,— Bancroft,  .\riz.  and  N.  Mex.,  371, 
1889. 

Babispe  (from  habipa,  ‘the  point  where 
the  river  takes  a new  course.’ — Hardy). 
x\n  Opata  ]iuel)lo  and  the  seat  of  a Spanish 
mission  founded  in  1645;  situated  on  an 
E.  branch  of  Rio  de  Babispe,  in  x.  e. 
Sonora,  Mexico,  near  the  (Jhihuahua 
boundary.  Pop.  402  in  1678,  .566  in  1730. 
The  town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  May,  1887.  (f.  iv.  u.) 

Babispe.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  343, 1864.  Bapis- 
pes.— Ribas  (1645)  quoted  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
III,  58,  1890  (referring  to  the  inhabitants).  S, 
Miguel  Babispe. — Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  Stilt e.s,  l,  246,1884.  S.  Miguel  de 
Vavispe.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  1,444,  1736. 

Baborigame.  A former  T^iehuane  pue- 
blo, situated  in  a plain  li  m.  in  diameter, 
in  lat.  26°  40',  long.  107°,  s.  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.  The  settlement  is  now  Mexican- 
ized,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  Tepehuane 
rancherias. 

Baborigame. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  324,  186-1. 
Baborigami. — Luinholtz  in  Scribner’s  Mag.,  xvj, 
303,  Sept.,  1894.  Vawulile.— Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  1,420, 1902  (‘  where  there  is  a large  tig  tree’ ; 
native  name). 

Babuyagui.  A pueblo  founded  in  1670 
by  Father  xUvaro  Flores  de  la  Sierra  with 
some  converted  Varohio  of  Yecarome; 
situated  on  or  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
upper  Rio  Fuerte,  in  n.  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 
It  was  given  a resident  priest  in  1673,  but 
on  the  death  of  Sierra  in  that  year  it  soon 
became  a mere  visita  of  the  mission  of 
Taro  (Tara),  whence  many  of  the  con- 
verts removed  3 vears  later. — Bancroft, 
No.  IMex.  States,  247,  1886. 

Baca  (abbr.  of  bacapa,  ‘reed  grass.’ — 
Buelna).  A Mayo  settlement  near  the 
E.  bank  of  Rio  del  Fuerte,  about  lat.  26° 
50',  in  the  northernmost  corner  of  Sina- 
loa, Mexico. 

Baca. — Hardy  (1829)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  l,  608,‘l882.  Bacabachi.— Hrdlicka  in  Am. 
Anthrop. .VI.  .59, 1904(probably  the  same).  Vaca. — 
Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  332, 1864. 

Bacaburiachic.  A Tarahumare  settle- 
ment of  Chihuahua,  ^Mexico;  definite  lo- 
cality unknown.— Orozco  v Berra,  Geog., 
323,  *1864. 

Bacadegnachi.  A Coguinachi  Opata 
pueblo  and  the  seat  of  a Spanish  mission 
founded  in  1645;  situated  on  the  Rio  de 
Batepito,  or  Babispe,  in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico; 
pop.  370  in  1678,  272  in  1730.  In  1884, 
when  visited  by  Bandelier,  it  contained 
about  500  Mexicans  ami  INlexicanized  In- 
dians, but  the  town  was  much  neglected 
and  dilapidated  on  account  of  .\pache 
depredations. 

Bacadeguachi.— Rivera,  Diario.  leg.  1.444,  1736. 
Bacadeguatzi. — Ribas  (1764 1 (juoted  by  Bandelier 
in  .-Vrcli.  Inst.  Papers,  iv.  .508,  1892.  Baca  de 
Huachi. — Hamilton,  Mexican  Handbook,  47, 1883. 
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Bacatu  de  Guachi. — Maiige  {ca.  1700)  quoted  bv 
Baneroft,  No.  Mr.\.  State.s,  i,  233,  1384.  San  Luis 
Bacadeguachi.— Rivera  (1730),  ibid.,  511.  San  Luis 
Gonzaga  de  Bacadeguatzi. — Doe.  of  170-1  (juoted  by 
Baudelier  in  Areb.  In.«t.  l‘ai)er.s,  iii,  56,  18U0.  S. 
Luis  Gonzaga  Bacadeguachi. — Zapata  (1678),  ibid., 
246. 

Bacanora.  A puelilo  of  the  Eudeve  di- 
vision of  the  Opata  and  tlie  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission  fotuuled  in  1(527;  situated 
in  E.  Sonora,  (Mexico,  on  Rio  Batepilo, 
hit.  29°  10',  long.  109°.  l’oi>.  25;5  in  1(578, 
1 1(5  in  1730. 

Bacanora. — RiviTa  tl730)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Me.x.  State.'<,  i,  5i3,  18S4.  Basacora. — .Vllegre 

(luoted  by  Bancroft,  ibid.,  523  (probably  tbe.saine). 
S.  Ignacio  Bacanora. — Zaiiata  (1678),  ibid.,  245. 

Bacanuchi.  A rancheria,  api.)art'ntly  of 
the  Opata,  on  the  k.  hank  of  tlu'  Rio 
Sonora,  Sonora,  Mexico,  in  lat.  30°  40'. 
It  was  visited  by  Father  Kino  in  Oct., 
170(5,  and  was  the  seat  of  a mission  with 
2(5(5  inhabitants  in  1777  (Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  s.,  I,  ai)[).,  185(5).  Distinct  from  Ba- 
cnachi. 

Bacanuchi. — Kino,  inai)  (1702)  in  Stdcklein,  Nenc 
Welt-Bott,  74,  1726.  Real  de  Bacanuchi. — Kino 
quoted  by  Bimcroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  501,  1884. 

Bacapa  (said  by  Buelna  to  signify  ‘reed 
grass’  {carrizo),  but  the  term  bac,  or  rac, 
in  Pima  signifies  ‘ house,’  ‘ruined  house’ ). 
A Papago  rancheria  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  IMex- 
ico,  located  slightly  s.  e.  of  Carrizal  on 
the  map  of  Father  Kino  ( 1701) , by  whom 
it  was  visited  in  1700,  and  by  Anza  and 
Font  in  1 776.  Not  to  be  confounded  with 
Matape  in  any  of  its  various  forms,  but 
identical  with  the  later  CJuitobac  in  lat. 
31°  40',  long.  112°  45'.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Guitobac.— Font,  map  (1777)  in  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and 
N.  M.,  393,  1889.  San  Louis  de  Bacapa.  -Venegas, 
Hist.  Cal.,  II,  176,  1759.  San  Luis  Bacupa. — Ban- 
croft. op.  cit.,  3.59.  San  Luis  Beltran  de  Bacapa. — 
Baudelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  123,  1890. 
S.  Ludlov  de  Bacapa.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stock- 
lein,  Nene  Welt-Bott,  74,  1726.  S,  Luis  Bacapa. — 
Kino,  map  (1701)  in  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  360.— S. 
Luis  de  Bacapa. — Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  map, 
17.59.  S.  Luis  Guitobac.- Anza  and  Font  (1774) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  op.  (dt.,  393.  St.  Ludlovic  de 
Vacapa.— Baudelier,  op.  cit.,  122. 

Bachipkwasi  (a  species  of  lizard).  A 
clan  of  the  Lizard  (Earth  or  Sand)  jihra- 
try  of  the  Ho  pi. 

Ba-tci'p-kwa-si.— Stephen  in  8tb  Rep.  B.  FI., 
39,  1.H91. 

Backhook.  One  of  the  small  tribes  for- 
merly living  on  lower  I’edee  r.  and  its 
branches  in  Soutli  Carolina.  Almost 
nothing  is  known  of  it.  With  the  Hook 
tribe  tliey  are  mentioned  liy  Lawson  as 
foes  of  the  Santee  and  as  living  in  1701 
about  the  mouth  of  Winyah  bay,  S.  C. 

(.1.  M.) 

Backbook.— Lawson  (1714),  Ili.st.  Car.,  .1.5,  1.S60. 
Back  Hook.— Rivers,  Hist.  S.  (’.,  3.5,  bs.56.  Black 
Hook. — Ibid.,  36. 

Bacoburito.  A rancheria,  apiiarently 
occupied  by  one  of  the  Cahita  tribes  of 
the  I’iman  family,  situated  on  the  Rio 
Betatlan,  or  Rio  Sinaloa,  in  lat.  2(5°,  x.  w. 
Sinaloa,  IMexico.  Christianized  early  in 
17th  century,  the  natives  rehelU'd  about 
1(504  and  burned  their  church,  but  the  u])- 


rising  was  soon  (pielled  by  Gov.  Hurtaide 
who  jmt  the  leading  rebels  to  death  and 
compelled  the  others  to  rebuild  the 
edifice. — Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i, 
213,  188(5. 

Bacuachi.  A former  jmehloof  theTegui- 
niaOjiata  and  the  .seat  of  a Sjianish  mission 
founded  in  1(550;  situated  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  Sonora,  in  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico, below  latitude  31°.  It  still  existed  as 
amission  in  1777  (Doc.  Hist.  Mex. , 4th  s., 
i,  app.,  185(5).  Bop.  195  in  1(578,  and  51 
in  1730,  but  Bartlett  (Personal  Narr.,  i, 
278,  1854)  found  it  almost  depopulated  in 

1851. 

Bacatzi. — Bundelicrin  .\rcb.  In.st.  Pupers,  iv,  530, 
1892  ( mi.'^print).  Bacoachi. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog., 
343,  18()4.  Bacoaiz. — Itiid.  Bacoatzi.  — Kudo  Kn- 
siiyo  (1763),  160.  1S63.  Bacouiz. — Rivera  (1730) 
quolcd  by  Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  Statc.^,  514,  18S4. 
Bacuachi. — Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stdcklcin,  Nenc 
Welt-Bott,  74,  1726.  Biquache. — Hrdlickain  Am. 
Antliroi).,  VI,  72,  1904.  S.  Miguel  Bacuachi. — Za- 
I>ata  (1678)  (jnoted  by  Bancroft,  o}).  cit.,  246. 

Bacuancos.  A Pima  rancheria  visited 
by  Father  Kino  abotit  1(597;  situated  7 
leagues  s.  of  the  mission  of  Guevavi  in 
I’imeria  Alta,  x.  w.  Sonora,  (Mexico. 
Probably  the  later  Buenavista.  See  Qid- 
qaihortcu. 

Bacuancos. — Bernal  (1697)  (lUoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz.  and  N M..  3.56,  18.S9.  Bacuanos. — Mange, 
ibid.,  356.  S.  Antonio(t). — Ibid.  S.  Luis  Bacuan- 
cos.—Ibid.,  3.58. 

Bacum.  A Yaijui  settlement  on  the  s. 
bank  of  the  lower  Rio  Yaqui,  s.  w.  So- 
nora, Mexico,  with  an  estimated  jiojiula- 
tion  of  4,000  in  1849. 

Bacum. — Velasco,  Noticias  de  Sonora,  84,  18,50. 
Bahium, — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  355,  1864.  Santa 
Cruz  Bacum, — Ibid. 

Bacuvia.  Mentioned  as  an  early  settle- 
ment apparently  within  the  jirovince  of 
Apalachee,  Fla. 

Bacutia.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  339,  1723.  Bacuvia.— 
Ibid.,  336. 

Bad  Arms.  A Brule  band. — Culbertson 
in  Smithson.  R(*p.  1850,  141,  1851. 

Badeuachi.  A former  Ojiata  village, 
now  in  ruins,  a short  distance  w.  of  Rio 
Sonora,  about  lat.  30°,  near  lluejiacaand 
Aconchi,  x.  central  Sonora,  Mexico. — 
Baudelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  71, 
1890. 

Badwisha.  A (Mariposan  tribe  on  Ka- 
weah  r..  Cal.,  said  to  have  lived  near  the 
Wikehamni.  Mentioned  by  Hoffman  in 
188(5  as  formerly  on  Kaweah  r.,  but  then 
at  Tide  agenev. 

Badwis'ha.— Holtman  in  Proc.  .Vm.  Philos.  .Soc., 
xxiii,  301,  1886.  Balwisha. — Kroeber.  iiif’n,  1905. 
Pal-wish-a.— Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 32d 
('ong..  sja'C.  scss.,  255,18.53.  Pat-wish-a. — .lobnstou 
(1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32d  Gong..  1st  scss.,  23, 

1852.  Pol-we-sha. — Wessclls  (1.8.53)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
I)oc.  76,  34tb  Cong.,  3d  scss.,  32.  1.857, 

Bagaduce.  The  name  of  the  peninsula 
in  Hancock  co.,  (Me.,  on  which  Castine 
is  situated.  Purchas  mentions  Chebegna- 
dose  (»  should  probably  be  u)  as  a town 
in  1(502-1(509  on  Penobscot  r.  in  Abnaki 
territory,  with  30  houses  and  90  men, 
which  may  he  connected  with  the  more 
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modern  name.  It  is  also,  according  to 
Willis  (Coll.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.,  iv,  103, 1856), 
under  the  form  Abagadusset  (from  a 
sachem  of  that  name),  the  name  of  a 
tributary  of  the  Kennebec.  It  is  intro- 
duced here  for  the  reason  that  Sullivan 
(Hist.  IMe.,  95,  1795)  applies  the  name, 
under  the  idural  form  .\bagadusets,  to 
a body  of  Indians  which,  in  1649,  resided 
in  this  immediate  section.  Vetromile, 
however,  says:  “We  are  sure  there  was 
no  Indian  village  at  Castine,  called  at 
present  Bagaduce,  a corruption  for 
matckUnymuluHek , ‘water  bad  to  drink.’  ” 
Ballard  (Rep.  U.  S.  Coast  Surv.,  1868, 
248)  gives  as  the  full  form  mntche-be-gna- 
tooK,  ‘bad  bay,’  rt'ferring  to  a part  of  Cas- 
tine harbor,  and  this  is  the  meaning 
cf)mmonly  given.  Rasies  gives  hagadus- 
sek  as  meaning  ‘to  shine.’  Dr  William 
Jones  suggests  that  the  ( hippewa  pagadCi- 
sink,  ‘windward  side,’  may  be  a related 
term. 

Abagadusets. — Sullivan,  Hist.  Maine,  9.5,  1795. 
Chebegnadose.— I’urclia.s  (1625)  quoted  in  Maine 
Hi.st.  Soc.  Cull.,  V,  1.56,  18,57. 

Bagiopa.  A tribe  of  whom  Fray  Fran- 
cisco Garces  (Diary,  1900)  heard  in  1776, 
at  which  time  they  lived  n.  of  the  Rio 
Colorado,  where  they  are  located  on 
Font’s  ma])  of  1777.  The  fact  that  Padre 
Eusebio  Kino,  while  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Colorado  iu  1701,  heard  of  them 
from  other  1 ndians  and  placed  them  on  the 
gulf  coast  of  Lower  California  on  his  map 
of  that  date,  has  created  the  impression 
that  the  Bagiojia  were  one  of  the  Lower 
Colorado  Yuman  tribes;  but  because  they 
were  never  actually  seen  in  this  locality 
bv  the  Jesuitand  Franciscan  missionaries 
of  the  jieriod,  they  are  regarded  as  i)rob- 
al)ly  having  belonged  to  the  Whoshoneaii 
family.  The  name  is  a])parently  of  Pi- 
man  origin  {opa,  ‘people’),  (f.  w.  ii.) 
Acquiora. — Garcc's  (177.5-6),  Diary,  d89,  1900  (ap- 
parently a misprint  of  Baqniova).  Bagiopaa. — 
VencKa's,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  map,  17,59.  Bagopas. — 
Giis.sefeld,  map,  1797.  Bajiopas. — Venegas,  Hist. 
Cal.,  II,  171,17.59.  Baquioba. — Garo(5s(  1776),  Diary, 
40.5-6,  1900.  Baquiova. — Ibid.,  4-14.  Raguapuis, — 
Dlayer,  .Me.xico,  ii,  38,  1853  (possibly  intended  for 
Bagniopas). 

Bagoache.  Given  by  La  Chesnaye  in 
1697  (Margry,  D('>c.,  vi,  6,  1886)  as  the 
name  of  a country  about  the  n.  shore  of 
L.  Superior,  with  a people  of  the  same 
name  numbering  from  200  to  300  men. 

Bags  and  Pouches.  INIany  varieties  of 
bags  and  pouches  were  made  by  the  Indi- 
ans of  the  United  States  and  were  used  for 
a great  number  of  purposes.  The  costume 
of  the  aborigines  was  universally  desti- 
tute of  jiockets,  and  various  pouches 
served  in  their  stead.  On  occasion  arti- 
cles were  tucked  away  in  the  clothing  or 
were  tied  up  iu  bits  of  cloth  or  skin. 
The  blanket  also  served  at  times  for  a 
bag,  and  among  the  Eskimo  the  woman’s 
coat  was  enlarged  over  the  shoulders  and 


at  the  back  to  form  a pouch  for  carrying 
the  baby.  The  pouch  was  a receptacle 
of  flexible  material  for  containing  vari- 
ous objects  and  substances  of  personal 
use  or  ceremony,  and  was  generally  an 
adjunct  of  costume.  The  bag,  larger  and 
simpler,  was  used  for  the  gathering,  trans- 
portation, and  storage  of  game  and  other 
food.  The  material  was  tawed  leather  of 
various  kinds,  tanned  leather,  rawhide, 
fur  skins,  skins  of  birds;  the  bladder, 
stomach  or  pericardium  of  animals;  cord 
of  babiche,  buckskin  or  wool,  hair,  bark, 
fiber,  grass,  and  the  like;  basketry,  cloth, 
beadwork,  etc.  Rectangular  or  oval 
pouches  were  made  with  a fiaj)  or  a gath- 
ering-string and  with  a thong,  cord,  or 
strap  for  attaching  them  at  the  shoulder 
or  to  the  belt.  The  Eskimo  had  iiouches 
with  a flaj)  that  could  be  wrapped  many 
times  around  and  secured  by  means  of 
a string  and  an  ivory  fastener.  The 
Zufii  use,  among  others,  crescent-shajied 
pouches  into  the  horns  of  which  objects 
are  thrust  through  a central  opening. 
Bags  showed  less  variety  of  form.  They 
were  square  or  oblong,  deej)  or  shallow, 
flat  or  cylindrical.  IVIany  of  these  were 
provided  with  a shoulder  band,  many 
with  a carry! ng-straj)  and  a forehead 
band.  The  Eskimo  bag  was  provided 
with  an  ivory  handle,  which  was  fre- 
(jnently  decorated  with  etching.  Small 
pouches  were  used  for  holding  toilet  arti- 
cles, ])aint,  medicine,  tobacco,  pipes,  am- 
munition, ti’inkets,  sewing  tools,  fetishes, 
sacred  meal,  etc.  Large  ])ouches  or  bags, 
such  as  the  bandoleer  jiouch  of  the  Chip- 
]iewa,  held  smaller  pouches  and  articles 
for  jiersonal  use. 

Bags  were  made  for  containing  articles 
to  be  packed  on  horses,  frequently  joined 
together  like  saddlebags.  The  tribes  of 
the  far  N.  made  use  of  large  sleeping  bags 
of  fur.  Most  bags  and  pouches  were  orna- 
mented, and  in  very  few  other  belong- 
ings of  the  Indian  were  displayed  such 
fertility  of  invention  and  such  skill  in 
the  execution  of  the  decorative  and  sym- 
bolic designs.  Skin  pouches,  elaborately 
ornamented  with  beadwork,  quillwork, 
pigments,  and  dyes,  were  made  by  various 
tribes.  Decorated  bags  and  wallets  of 
skin  are  characteristic  of  the  A lent,  Salish, 
Nez  Perces,  the  northern  Athajiascan  and 
Algonquian  tribes,  and  the  Plains  Indi- 
ans. Bags  of  textiles  and  basketry  are 
.similarly  diversified.  Especially  note- 
worthy are  the  muskemoots  of  the 
Thlingchadinne,  made  of  babiche,  the 
bags  of  tbe  Nez  Perces,  mad(‘  of  apocynum 
liber  and  corn-husks,  the  woven  hunting 
bags  of  northern  woodland  tribes,  and  the 
painted  rawhide  pouches  and  bags  of  tbe 
tribes  of  the  great  plains. 

Consult  Mason  (1)  Aboriginal  .\meri- 
can  Basketry,  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  1902,  1904, 
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(2)  Primitive  Travel  and  Transportation, 
ibid.,  1894,  189(5;  Boas,  Holmes,  Hoff- 
man, Nelson,  and  Turner,  in  Reports  of 
the  B.  A.  I’i. ; Kroeber,  The  Arajiabo,  Bull. 
Am.  iMus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xviii,  1902;  Boas  in 
Jour.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv,  no.  8, 
sui)jd.,  1904;  Willoughby  in  Am.  An- 
thro]).,  vir,  nos.  1,  4,  1905;  Teit  in  IMem. 
Am.  JMus.  Ndit.  Hist.,  i,  no.  4,  1900;  Lum- 
holtz.  Unknown  Mexico,  1902.  (w.  n.) 

Baguacat.  An  unidentified  pueblo  of 
New  Mexico  in  1598. — Onate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  Inthl.,  XVI,  10.8,  1871. 

Baguiburisac.  A rancberia,  ])robably 
Maricopa,  visited  by  Kino  and  Mange  in 
1(599;  apparently  near  the  Rio  Gila  in 
s.  w.  Ariz. — IMangi^  (1(599)  (pioted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  IMex.,  858,  1889. 

Bagwanageshig.  Se('  Jlule-in-the-da!/. 

Babacecha.  A tribe  visited  by  Onate  in 
1604,  at  which  time  it  resided  on  the 
Rio  Colorado  in  Arizona,  between  Bill 
Williams  fork  and  the  Gila.  Their  lan- 
guage was  described  as  being  almost  the' 
same  as  that  of  the  iMohave,  whose  ter- 
ritory adjoined  theirs  on  the  n.  and  with 
whom  they  were  friendly.  Their  houses 
were  low,  of  wood  covered  with  earth. 
They  are  not  identifiable  with  any  pres- 
ent Yuman  tribe,  although  they  occupied 
in  Onate’ s time  that  part  of  the  Rio  Col- 
orado valley  inhabited  by  the  Alche- 
doma  in  1776.  See  Zarate  - Salmeron 
(ca.  1629)  ill  Land  of  Sunshine,  105, 
Jan.,  1900;  Garces  (1775-76),  Diary,  1900; 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  110, 
1890.  (f.  AV.  H.) 

Bahekhube.  A village  occupied  by  the 
Kansa  after  they  left  the  mouth  of  Big 
Blue  r.,  near  a mountain  s.  of  Kansas  r., 
Kans. 

Bahe'qube.— Dorsey,  MS.  Kiui.sa.s  vocnb.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882. 

Bahohata  (‘lodge’).  A Hidatsa  band. 
Matthews  says  it  may  be  Maohati. 

Ba-ho-ha'-ta.— Mor;<an,  Anc.  Soc.,  ]-i9,  1877. 

Baicadeat.  A former  rancberia,  evi- 
dently of  the  Sobaiiiuri,  on  Rio  San  Pedro, 
s.  Ariz.;  it  was  visiteil  by  Father  Kino 
about  1(55)7,  and  became  a visita  of  the 
mission  of  Suamca  about  17(50-67. 

Baicadeat. — Mango  (KW7)  <inotO(l  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz.  and  N.  Mcx.,  8, AO,  1889.  S,  Pablo  Baibcat. — 
Bancroft,  ibid.,  371. 

Baidarka.  The  sealskin  boat  of  the 
Alaskan  Eskimo.  The  Russian  adajita- 
tion  of  })(uihak,  or  paithnlik,  in  the  Kaniag- 
miut  dialect,  applit'd  to  :i  three-paddle 
boat  of  this  kind.  (.\.  f.  c. ) 

Baimena  (possibly  from  bahhne,  pi.  of 
‘a  spetat's  of  locust,’  Id  ‘continu- 
ance,’ ‘hal)it,’  hence  ‘a  i)lace  where  locusts 
habitually  live.’— Buelna).  A former 
small  tribe  and  pueblo,  evidently  Piman, 
6 h*agues  s.  K.  of  San  Jose  del  Toro,  Sina- 
loa, Mexico.  .Vccording  to  Zapata  the 
]ieo])l(*  sjiokt'  a dialect  relatt'd  to  that  of 
the  Zoe,  who  lived  next  to  them  on  the 


N.  in  1 678.  These  two  tribes  traditionally 
came  with  the  Ahome  from  the  N.  They 
are  now  extinct. 

Baimena.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  336, 1864.  Santa 
Catalina  Baimena, — Ibid.,  333.  Santa  Catalina  de 
Baitrena.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
H.,  Ill,  396,  1857. 

Baipia.  A former  settlement  of  either 
the  Soba  or  the  Pajiago  i»ro])cr,  situated 
slightly  N.  w.  of  Caborca,  proliably  on  the 
Rio  Altar,  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico. 

Aribaipia. — Aiiza  (1774)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz.  and  N.  Me.x.,  389,  1889.  Aribayepia.  — Font, 
niai)  (1777),  iidd.,  393.  Arivac. — Orozco  y Berra, 
Gcog.,  :i47,  1864  (i)rol)al)ly  tlie  same).  Baipia. — 
Kino,  map  (170! ).  in  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  X.  Mcx., 
360,1889.  San  Edvardo  de  Baipia. — Venega.s,  Hist. 
Cal.,  II,  176,  1759.  S.  Eduard  de  Baipia. — Kino, 
mai>  (1702)  in  Stdcklein,  Xeue  Welt-Bott,  74, 
1726.  S.  Eduardo.— Bancroft.  .\riz.  and  N.  M..  3,59, 
1889.  S.  Eduardo  Baipia. — Kino  (1701)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  495,  1884.  S. 
Eduardo  de  Aribaepia. — Anza  and  Font  (1776) 
(pioted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  M.,393,  1889. 
S.  Edward. — Venegas.  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  mai>,  17,59. 

Bajio  (Span.:  ‘shoal,’  ‘sand-bank’).  A 
l^ajiago  settlement  with  1,50  inhabitants 
in  1858. 

Del  Bajio. — Bailey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rcii..  208,  1858. 

Bakihon  (‘gash  themselves  with 
knives’).  A band  of  the  Upper  Yank- 
tonai  Sioux. 

Bakiho". — Dorsey  in  15tli  Rep.  B.  K.,  218,  1,897. 
Bakihoij. — Ibid. 

Baking  stones.  A name  apjilied  to  a 
numerous  class  of  i>rehistoric  stone  relics 
found  principally  on 
inhabited  sites  in  s. 

California.  They 
are  fiattish,  often 
rudely  rectangular 
or  somewhat  oval 
jilates,  sometimes 
convex  beneath  and 
slightly  concave 
above,  and  nire  sjiec- 
imens  have  obscure 
rims.  Usuidly  they 
are  made  of  soapstone,  and  often  show 
traces  of  use  over  fire.  They  ntrely  ex- 
ceed a foot  in  length,  are  somewhat  less 
in  width,  and  iierliajis  an  inch  in  average 
thickness.  The  characteristic  feature  of 
these  plates  is  a roughly  made  perforation 
at  the  middle  of  one  end,  giving  the  ai>- 
pearance  of  a huge  pendant  ornament. 
This  perforation  servi'd,  no  doubt,  to  aid 
in  handling  the  plate  while  hot.  Some 
of  these  olijects  may  have  been  boiling 
stones  to  be  heated  in  the  fire  and  sus- 
pended in  a ])ot  or  basket  of  water  for 
cooking  purposes.  This  utensil  jiasses 
impercejitibly  into  certain  ladle-like 
forms,  and  these  again  into  diiijuu-s,  cups, 
bowls,  and  globular  ollas  in  turn,  the 
whole  group  forming  ]iart  of  the  culinary 
outfit.  A remarkable  ladle-like  object  of 
gray  diorite  was  obtained  from  the  aurif- 
('roiis  gravels  1(5  feet  below  (he  surface  in 
Placer  CO.,  Cal.  It  is  su]H'rior  in  make  to 
other  kindred  objects.  The  baking  stones 


Prehistoric  Baking  Plate; 
California  (i-to) 
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of  the  Puehlo  Indians,  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  wafer  bread,  are  smooth,  oblong 
slabs  set  over  tlie  ti replace.  See  Abbott 
in  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  IMerid.,  vii. 


HOPI  BAKING  STONE.  (miNDELEFf) 


1879;  Cushing,  Zuni  Breadstuff,  in  Mill- 
stone, Nov.  1884;  Holmes  in  Smithson. 
Kep.  1899,  1901;  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1891.  (w.  H.  n.) 

Balcony  House.  A cliff  house,  compris- 
ing about  25  rooms,  situated  in  Ruin  can- 
yon, i\Iesa  Verde,  s.  Colo.  It  derives  its 
name  from  a shelf  or  bal^ony  which  ex- 
tends along  the  front  of  two  of  the  houses, 
resting  on  the  projecting  floor  beams. 
See  II.  R.  Rep.  8703,  58th  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
1905. 

Bald  Eagle’s  Nest.  A Delaware  (?)  vil- 
lage, taking  its  name  from  the  chief,  Bald 
Eagle,  formerly  on  the  right  bank  of  Bald 
Eagle  cr.,  near  the  present  Milesburg, 
Center  co. , Pa.  It  is  marked  on  La  Tour’s 
map  of  1784  and  described  by  Day,  Penn- 
sylvania, 201,  1843. 

Ballokai  Porno  (‘Oat  valley  people.’ — 
Powers).  A subtribe  or  division  of  tbe 
Ponio,  formerly  living  in  Potter  valley, 
IMendocino  co..  Cal. 

Bal-lo'  Kai  P6-mo. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
111,155,1877.  PoamPomo. — Ibid. ,15(1.  Pomapoma. — 
Kroeber,  inf'n,  1903.  Poma  porno. — Ibid.  Po- 
mas.— McKee  (1851)  in  .Sen.  Kx.  Doe.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  .se.'w.,  141,1853.  Pome  Pomos. — Pow- 
ers in  Overland  Mo.,  ix.  50-1,  1872.  Pone 
Pomos. — Ilittell,  Ili.St.  Cal.,  I,  730,  1885. 

Ball  play.  The  common  designation  of 
a man’s  game,  formerly  the  favorite  ath- 
letic game  of  all  the  eastern  tribes  from 
Hudson  bay  to  the  Gulf.  It  was  found 
also  in  California  and  jierhaps  elsewhere 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  was  generally 
superseded  in  the  W.  by  some  form  of 
shinny.  It  was  played  with  a small  ball 
of  deerskin  stuffed  with  hair  or  moss,  or 
a spherical  block  of  wood,  and  with  1 or 
2 netted  rackets,  somewhat  resembling 
tennis  rackets.  Two  goals  were  set  up  at 
a distance  of  several  hundred  yards  from 
each  other,  and  the  object  of  each  j>arty 
was  to  drive  the  ball  under  the  goal  of  the 
opposing  party  by  means  of  the  racket 
without  touching  it  with  the  hand.  After 
picking  up  the  ball  with  the  racket,  how- 
ever, the  player  might  run  with  it  in  his 


hand  until  he  could  throw  it  again.  In 
the  N.  the  ball  was  manipulated  with  a 
single  racket,  but  in  the  18.  the  player 
used  a pair,  catching  the  ball  between 
them.  Two  settlements  or  two  tribes 
generally  jilayed  against  each  other,  the 
players  numbering  from  8 or  10  up  to 
hundreds  on  a side,  and  high  stakes  were 
wagered  on  the  result.  Preceding  and 
accomjtanying  the  game  there  was  much 
ceremonial  of  dancing,  fasting,  bleeding, 
anointing,  and  prayer  under  the  direction 
of  the  medicine-men.  The  allied  tribes 
used  this  game  as  a stratagem  to  obtain 
entrance  to  Ft  (Mackinaw  in  1764.  Numer- 
ous places  bearing  the  name  of  Ball  Play 
give  evidence  of  its  old  popularity  among 
the  former  tribes  of 
the  Gulf  states,  who 
have  carried  it  with 
them  to  their  pres- 
ent homes  in  In- 
dian Ter.,  where  it 
is  still  kept  up  with 
the  old  ceremonial 
and  enthusiasm. 

Shorn  of  its  cere- 
monial accompani- 
ments it  has  been 
adoi)ted  by  the  Ca- 
nadians as  their  na- 
tional game  under 
the  name  of  la 
crosse,  and  V)y  the 
Louisiana  French 
creoles  as  rnqueite. 

The  Indians  of 
many  tribes  played 
other  games  of  ball,  noteworthy  among 
which  is  the  kicked  ball  of  the  Tarahu- 
mare,  which,  it  is  said,  gave  the  name  to 
the  tribe.  Consult  Adair,  Hist.  Am. 
Inds.,  1775;  Bartram,  Trav.,  1792;  Catlin, 
N.  A.  Inds.,  1841;  (Mooney,  Cherokee 
Ball  Play,  Am.  Anthrop.,  iii,  1890;  Culin, 
Games  of  N.  .Vm.  Inds.,  in  24th  Rep. 
B.  E.,  1905.  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mexico,  1902.  See  Games,  (.i.  m.) 

Balsa.  See  Boats. 

Bamoa  {ba  ‘water,’  moa  ‘ear’  or  ‘spike’ 
(of  corn) : ‘spike  in  the  water’ ; or  prefer- 
al)ly  and  »in/oa  ‘ bank’ : ‘on  the  bank 
of  the  river.’ — Buelua).  According  to 
Orozco  y Berra,  a ])ueblo  “founded  by 
the  Pima  who  came  with  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
and  his  companions  on  that  famous  ex- 
pedition which  gave  rise  to  the  story  of 
the  (iueen  of  Quivira  and  the  Seven  Cities. 
Settled  on  the  shore  of  the  river  [Sina- 
loa], they  received  in  after  times  a goodly 
number  of  their  compatriots  who,  drawn 
by  the  fame  of  the  missionaries  before 
the  latter  reached  their  country,  placed 
themselves  in  the  way  of  receiving  Chris- 
tianity. They  speak  the  Pima  and  gen- 
erally the  Mexican,  being  also  well  ac- 
customed to  the  Ca,stilian  tongue.” 


Rackets,  etc.,  used  in  ball  Play. 
<f,  IROQUOIS;  h,  Passamaquodoy; 
c,  Chippewa;  d,  Cherokee 
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Bamoa. — Cabeza  rtc  Vaoa,  Rel.  (iri‘29),  Smith 
trails.,  225,  1871.  Baymoa,— Alogre,  Hist.  Coni}). 
■Tesus,  I,  3-10,  1841.  La  Concepcion  Bamoa. — Orozco 
y Berra,  Geog.,  333,  18(14. 

Bainom  ( ‘salt  water’ ).  A former  INIaidu 
village  at  the  site  of  the  present  Shingle, 
Eldorado  co.,  Cal.  (a.  n.  n.) 

Banamichi.  A pueblo  of  the  Teguiina 
Opata  and  the  seat  of  a Sjianish  mission 
in  1()89;  situated  below  Arizjie,  on  the 
Rio  Sonora,  Sonora,  Mexico;  pop.  338 
in  1()78,  127  in  1730.  Not  to  he  con- 
founded with  Remedios,  (j.  v. 

Banamiche.— Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Antlirop.,  vi,  72, 
1904.  Banamichi. — Rivera  ( 1730)  <niote(i  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  I,  514,  1884.  Banamitzi. — 
Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  343,  1804.  Nuestra  Senora 
de  los  Remedios  de  Beramitzi. — Ibid.  Remedios 
Banamichi, — Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  lli.st.  Mex.,  4th 
s..  Ill,  372,  1857. 

Band  that  Don’t  Cook.  A band  of  Yank- 
ton Sioux  under  Smutty  Bear  (Matosa- 
hitchiayC — Culbertson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  1-11,  1851. 

Band  that  Eats  no  Geese.  A hand  of 
Yankton  Sioux  under  Padaniajiapi. — 
Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rej).  1850,  141, 


1851. 

Band  that  Wishes  the  Life.  A hand  of 
Yanktonai  Sioux  of  which  Black  Cattish 
was  the  principal  chief  in  1856. — H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  130,  34th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  7, 1856. 

Bankalachi  (Yokuts  name).  A small 
Shoshonean  tribe  on  upper  Deer  cr., 
which  drains  into  Tulare  lake,  s.  Cal. 

With  the  Tuhatulabal  they 
form  one  of  the  four  major 
linguistic  divisions  of  the 
family.  Their  own  name  is 
unknown,  (a.  l.  k. ) 

Bo'>galaatshi.— Hoffman  in  Proc. 
Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxiii,  301,  1886. 

Banner  stones.  A name 
applied  to  a group  of  jire- 
historic  objects  of  polished 
stone,  which,  for  lack  of  defi- 
nite information  as  to  their 
use,  are  assigned  to  the  iirob- 
lematical  class  (see  Problem- 
atical, objects) . Their  form  is 
exceedingly  varied,  hut  cer- 
tain fundamental  features  of 
their  shape  are  practically 
unvarying,  and  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  suggest  the  use 
of  t he  term  “ hauncr  stoiu's” 
in  classifying  them.  These 
features  are  the  axial  jierfo- 
rations  and  the  extension  of 
the  body  or  midrib  into  two 
wing-like  jirojections.  Of 
the  various  forms  the  most 
typical  is  that  which  suggests 
a two-bladed  ax,  the  blades 


Sioux  Ceremonial 

WAND,  SUGGESTING 

Manner  of  using 
Banner  Stones, 
(moonet) 


passing  on  the  onehand  from  thetyjieinto 
pick-like  jioints,  and  on  the  other  into 
broad  wings,  suggestingthoseof  thebirdor 
butter^^y.  The  name  “hutterlly  stones'’ 
is  sometimes  ajiplied  to  the  latter  variety. 
In  some  of  their  features  these  stones  are 


related  to  pierced  tablets,  and  in  others, 
respectively,  to  boat  stones,  bird  stones, 
s]iade  stones,  tubes  (see  articles  on  these 
several  tojiics),  and  plat- 
form pipes,,  and  there 
can  he  little  doubt  that 
all  of  these  classes  of  ob- 
jects were  related  to  one 
another  in  symbolism 
or  use.  Nothing  is  defi- 
nitelv  known,  however,  , , 

of  the  iiarticular  signiti- 
cance  attached  to  them,  or  of  the  manner 
of  their  use,  save  by  inference  from  their 
form  and  the  known  customs  of  the 
tribes.  It  appears  probable,  from  the 
presence  of  the  perforations,  that  they 


were  mounted  for  use  on  a staff,  on  a 
handle  as  a{«remonial  weajion,  or  on  the 
stem  of  a calumet,  hut  the  appearance  of 
similar  winged  forms  as  parts  of  the  head- 


dress in  sheet-cop]ier  figures  from  tieorgia 
mounds  (see  Co/ipcr)  suggests  connection 
with  the  headdress. 

These  objects  are  usually  madeof  varie- 
ties of  stone  selected  for  their  line 
grain  and  jilea.'^ing  color,  and  are 
carefullyshapedand  linished.  In 
Florida,  and  jierhaps  elsewhere, 
examples  made  of  shell  are  found. 

The  perforation  is  cylindrical, 
and  is  bored  with  great  jirecision 
longitudinally  through  the  thick 
portion  or  midrib,  which  may  quartzite: 
symbolically  represent  the  body 
of  a bird.  Numerous  uu linished  • 
specimensarefound,someof  which,  partly 
bored,  show  the  dejiressed  ring  and  ele- 
vated core  that  result  from  the  use  of  the 
tubular  drill.  They  are  found  in  burial 
mounds  aud  on  formerly  inhabiti'd  sites 
generally,  and  were  ])robably  as  a class 
the  outgrowth  of  the  remarkable  culture 
develoiunent  which  accompanied  and 
resulted  in  the  construction  of  the  great 
earthworks  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
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For  record  of  discovery  and  illustra- 
tions of  banner  stones  see  especially  Boyle, 
Prim.  Man  in  Ontario,  1895; 

Fowke  (1)  in  13th  Rep.  B. 

A.  E.,  1896,  (2)  Arclneol. 

Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Moore, 
various  memoirs  in  Jour. 

Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,1894- 
1905;  Moorehead,  Prehist. 

Imi)ls.,  1900;  Rau  in  Smith- 
son. Cont.,  XII,  1876;  Read, 

Rep.  Ohio  Centen.  IMan- 
agers,  1877;  Squier  and 
Davis  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  i,  1848;  Thomas 
in  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.  (w.  ii.  ii.) 

Bannock  ( from  Pana'itl,  their  own  name). 
A Shoshonean  tribe  whose  habitat  pre- 
vious to  being  gathered  on  reservations 
can  not  be  delinitely  outlined.  There 
were  two  geographic  divisions,  but  refer- 


Related  Form  with 
Single  Wing  and 
Oval  Perforation. 
Banded  Slate  ; 
Michigan  (i-e) 


WASTAWANA — BANNOCK 


ences  to  the  Bannock  do  not  always 
note  this  distinction.  The  home  of  the 
chief  division  aj)pears  to  have  been  s.  e. 
Idaho,  whence  they  ranged  into  w.  Wyo- 
ming. The  country  actually  claimed 
by  the  chief  of  this  southern  division, 
which  seems  to  have  been  recognized  liy 
the  treaty  of  Ft  Bridger,  July  3,  1868,  lay 
between  lat.  42°  and  45°,  and  between 
long.  113°  and  the  main  chain  of  the 
R(X'ky  mts.  It  separated  the  Wihinasht 
Shoshoni  of  w.  Idaho  from  the  so-called 
WashakibandofShoshoniof  w.  Wyoming. 
They  were  found  in  this  region  in  1859, 
and  they  asserted  that  this  had  lieen 
their  home  in  the  jiast.  Bridger  (Ind. 
Aft’.  Rep.,  363,  1859)  had  known  them  in 
this  region  as  early  as  1829.  Bouueville 


found  them  in  1833  on  Portneuf  r.,  imme- 
diately X.  of  the  ])resent  Ft  Hall  res. 
Many  of  tliis  division  atliliated  with 
the  Washaki  Shoshoni,  and  liy  1859  ha<l 
extensively  intermarried  with'them.  Ft 
Hall  res.  was  set  apart  by  Executive 
order  in  1869,  and  600  Bannock,  in  addi- 
tion to  a large  number  of  Shoshoni,  con- 
sented to  remain  u])on  it.  Most  of  them 
.soon  wandered  away,  however,  and  as  late 
as  1874  an  approiiriation  was  made  to  en- 
able the  Bannock  and  Shoshoni  scattereil 
in  s.  E.  Idaho  to  be  moved  to  the  reserva- 
tion. The  Bannock  at  Ft  Hall  were  said 
to  number  422  in  1885.  The  northern 
division  was  found  by  Gov.  Stevens  in 
1853  (Pac.  R.  R.  Re]).,  i,  329,  1855)  living 
on  Salmon  r.  in  e.  Idaho.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  who  pa.ssed  through  tlie  country 
of  this  X.  division  in  1805,  may  have  in- 
chuled  them  under  the  general  term  Sho- 
shoni, unless,  as  is  most  likely,  these  are 
the  Broken  Moccasin  Indians  they  men- 
tion (Expd.,  Coues  ed.,  ii,  523,  1893).  In 
all  probability  these  Salmon  River  Ban- 
nock had  recently  crossed  tlie  mountains 
from  the  eastward  owing  to  ])re.ssure  of 
the  Siksika,  since  they  claimed  as  their 
territory  s.  w.  [Montana,  including  the 
rich  areas  in  which  are  situated  Virginia 
City,  Bozeman,  and  other  towns  (Ind. 
AS.  Rep.,  289,  1869).  Stevens  (1853) 
states  that  they  had  been  more  than  deci- 
mated by  the  ravages  of  small i>ox  and 
the  inroads  of  the  Siksika.  It  is  i>roba- 
ble  that  at  no  distant  time  in  tlie  i>ast, 
perhaps  before  they  had  acquired  horses, 
the  various  groups  of  the  entire  Bannock 
tribe  were  united  in  one  locality  in  s.  e. 
Idaho,  where  they  were  neighbors  of  the 
Shoshoni  projier,  but  their  language  is 
divergent  from  the  latter.  The  Bannock 
were  a lyidely  roving  tribe,  a character- 
istic which  favored  their  dispensal  and 
separation  into  groups.  Both  the  men 
and  the  women  are  well  developed;  and 
although  Shoshonean  in  language,  in 
physical  characters  the  Bannock  resem- 
ble more  closely  the  Shahaptian  Nez 
Perces  than  other  Shoshonean  Indians. 
Kroeber  reports  that  the  language  of  the 
Fort  Hall  iWinock  connects  them  closer 
with  the  Ute  than  with  any  other  Sho- 
shonean tribe.  At  the  same  time  Powell 
and  [Mooney  report  that  the  tribes  of  w. 
Nevada  consider  the  Bannock  very  nearly 
related  to  themselves. 

The  loss  of  hunting  lands,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  bison  herds,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Government  to  render  timely  relief 
led  to  a Bannock  outbreak  in  1878,  the 
trouble  having  been  of  long  standing. 
Duringtheexciting  timesof  theNez  Perce 
war  the  Bannock  were  forced  to  remain  on 
their  inhospitable  reservation,  to  face  the 
continued  eucroachment  of  the  whites, 
and  to  subsist  on  goods  provided  from  an 
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appropriation  amounting  to  2^  cents  j)er 
capita  per  diem.  During  the  summer  a 
drunken  Indian  of  the  tribe  shot  and 
wounded  two  teamsters;  the  excitement 
and  bitter  feeling  caused  b}’  his  arrest,  Nov. 
28,  1877,  resulted  in  the  killing  of  an 
agency  employee.  Trooi)S  were  called  for, 
and  the  murderer  was  pursued,  captured, 
tried,  and  executed.  This  episode  so  in- 
creased the  excitement  of  the  Indians 
that,  fearing  what  was  assumed  to  he 
threatening  demonstrations,  the  troops 
surrounded  and  cajdured  tw*.)  Bannock 
camps  in  Jan.,  1878;  l)ut  most  of  the  In- 
dians were  afterward  released.  On  ac- 
count of  insullicient  food  the  Bannock 
left  the  reservation  in  the  spring  and  went 
to  Camas  j)rairie,  where  they  killed  sev- 
eral settlers.  A vigorous  campaign  under 
Gen.  Howard  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
about  1,000  of  them  in  August,  and  the 
outbreak  came  to  an  end  after  a tight  on 
Sei>t.  5,  at  Clark’s  ford,  where  20  Bannock 
lodges  were  attacked  and  all  the  women 
and  children  killed. 

Bridger  states  that  when  he  first  knew 
them  (about  1829)  the  southern  Bannock 
numbered  1,200  lodges,  indicating  a popu- 
lation of  about  8,000.  In  1869  they  were 
estimated  as  not  exceeding  500,  and  this 
number  was  probably  an  overestimate  as 
their  lodges  numbered  but  50,  indicating  a 
population  of  about  350.  In  1901  the  tribe 
numbered  513,  so  intermixed,  however, 
with  the  Shoshoni  that  no  attempt  is  made 
to  enumerate  them  separately.  All  the 
Baunock  except  92  under  Lemhi  agency 
are  gathered  on  Ft  Hall  res. , Idaho.  Prac- 
tically nothing  is  known  of  the  former 
organization  of  the  Bannock  or  of  their 
divisions.  The  names  of  four  divisions 
were  obtained  by  Hoffman,  and  a fifth  is 
given  bv  Schoolcraft.  These  are  Kvit- 
shundika,  or  Buffalo -eaters;  Penointi- 
kara,  or  Honey-eaters;  Shohopanaiti,  or 
Cottonwood  Bannock;  Yambadika,  or 
Root-eaters;  Waradika,  or  Rye-grass- 
seed-eaters.  (n.  w.  u.  c.  t.  ) 

Banac.— Smet,  LoUorn,  129, 1843.  Ban-acks.— For- 
ney ill  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  213,  1858.  Banai'ti.— HofT- 
man  in  Proc.  Am.  f*hilos.  Soo.,  xxiii,  29S,  1880 
(Slio.shoni  iitiiuc).  Banani. — Gat.scliet,  Chippewa 
MS.,  H.  A.  F.  (Chippewa  name).  Ban-at-tees.— 
Ro.ss,  Fnr  Hunters,  i,  249,  1855.  Banax.— Mullan 
in  Pac  R.  R.  Rei).,  i,  329, 185.5.  Bannach  Snakes.— 
Wallen  in  II.  R.  Rx.  Doe.  (15,  3(ith  Cong.,  1st  ses^s., 
223  18(’)0.  Bannacks.— Irving,  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  /I, 
1837.  Banneck.— Ibid.,  159.  Ban'-ni-ta.— Stuart, 
Montana,  25,  18C)5.  Bonacks.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribe.s,  vi,  (197,  1857.  Bonak,— Farnhani,  Travels. 
7C)  1843.  Bonarch  Diggers.— Meek  in  II.  R.  Ex. 
Doc  7G  30th  Cong.,  1st  ,scss.,  10. 1848.  Bonarchs.- 
Ibid'.  Bonarks.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1.  31.st  Cong.,  2d 
sess.  198,1850.  Bonnacks.  — Dennison  in  Ind.  Alt. 
Rep'  371  1857.  Bonnaks. — Hale,  Elhnog.and  Phi- 
lol  218  ’l846.  Bonnax.— Parker.  .lour.,  map.  1842. 
Bonochs’.- Prichard,  Phy.s.  Hist.,  v,  43(1 1847.  Boo- 
naeks  —Irving.  Astoria,  map,  1849.  Broken-Moc- 
LsTn  -Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped.,  i,  330, 1842  (prob- 
alilv  the  Bannock).  Diggers. --Many  author.s. 
Moccasin-with-Holes.-Lewis  and  ClurL c|t. 

Ogoize.— Giorda,  Calispel  Diet.,  i,  43.1,  18(^  (Calis- 
pel  name).  Panack.— Townsend,  Nar.,  o5,  1839. 


Panai'ti.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
XXIII,  299  1886  (own  name).  Panak.— Gebow, 
Snake  Vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Shoshoni  name).  Pan- 
asht. — Hale,  op.  cit.  Pannacks. — Lander  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  42, 36th  Cong. . 1 st sess. , 121 , 1860.  Pannah. -- 
Ibid.  Pannakees.  — Ibid.  Paunaques.  — Wyeth 
(1848)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe.s,  i,  206,  1851. 
Pohas.— Robertson  (1846)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,30th 
Cong.,  1st  .sess.,  9,  1848.  Ponacks.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes,  vi,  697. 1857.  Ponashita.— Ibid.,  i,  521, 
1853.  Ponashta.— Lane  (1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52, 
31st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  169, 1850.  Ponishta  Bonacks.— 
Schoolcraft,  op.  cit.,  vi,  701,  18,57.  Piin-ush. — 
Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  Ixxix,  1823  (Sho- 
shoni name).  Punashly. — Fremont,  Geog.  Mem. 
Upper  Cal.,  map,  1848.  Pun-naks.— Bonner,  Life 
of  Beckwourth,  93,  18.56.  Robber  Indians. — Ross, 
Fur  Hunters,  l,  249. 18,55.  Tannockes.— Andoiiard, 
Far  West,  182,  1869.  Dsh-ke-we-ah.— Crow  MS. 
5'ocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Crow  name). 

Bantam.  According  to  Trumbull,  a for- 
mer village  at  Litchfield,  Litchfield  co.. 
Conn.  Dart  of  the  Indians  there  were 
converted  by  the  ^loravian  missionaries 
about  1742-45,  and  followed  them  to  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  ivhere  many  (lied,  and  the 
remnant  returned  to  Scaticook,  in  Kent 
co..  Conn. 

Bantom.— Trumbull,  Conn.,  ii,  ,S2,  1818. 

Bantas,  A village  of  the  Cholovone 
E.  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  x.  of  the  Tuol- 
umne r..  Cal. — Pinart,  Cholovone  MS., 
B.  A.  K.  1880. 

Baqueachic  (IjuM  ‘liamboo  reed,’  r/i/7: 
‘place  of.’— Lumholtz).  A Tarahumare 
settlement  on  or  near  the  Rio  Conchos, 
lat.  27°  40',  long.  106°  50',  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 

Baqueachic.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mcx..  i,  320, 
1902.  Baquiachic.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  323, 1864. 

Baquiarichic.  A Tarahumare  settle- 
ment on  or  near  a hranch  of  the  s.  trihu- 
tary of  the  Rio  Conchos,  lat.  26°  55',  long. 
106°  30',  Chihuahua,  IMexico.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  322,  1864. 

Baquigopa(5n(/u/-(/o  ‘cane’;  Buelnasays 
the  name  means  ‘jilain  of  the  canes’). 
A former  Opata  village  on  the  upper 
A’aqui,  locally  known  as  the  Rio  Babispe, 
E.  of  Guachiiiera,  n.  e.  Sonora,  iMexico. 
Its  abandonment  was  the  result  of  attacks 
by  Indians  of  w.  Chihuahua,  the  inhal)- 
itants  finally  settling  at  Guachinera. 

See  Jioteso/)a.  (f.  w.  ii.) 

Bacayopa.— Bnelmi.  Pereg.  .\zlecas,  123,  1892. 
Baquigopa.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  in,  59, 
64,  18tl0:  IV,  518,  1892. 

Bar-du-de-clenny.  See  Xcikaidokl'mi. 

Bark.  Among  the  resources  of  nature 
utilized  hy  the  Dibes  of  North  America 
bark  was  of  prime  im]iortance.  It  was 
stripped  from  frees  at  the  right  season  liy 
hacking  all  around  and  taking  it  off  in 
sheets  of  de.sired  length.  The  inner  bark 
of  cedar,  elm,  and  other  trees  was  in  some 
localities  torn  into  strips,^  shredded, 
twisted,  and  spun  or  woven.  The  hark  of 
wild  flax  (Aiiocynum)  and  the  Asclepias 
were  made  into  solt  textiles.  Bark  had 
a multitude  of  functions.  In  connection 
with  the  most  imiiortant  of  wants,  the 
nece.ssity  for  food,  itsup]ilied  many  tribi's 
with  an'article  of  diet  in  the  spring,  their 
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period  of  greatest  need.  The  name  Adi- 
rondack, signif3dng  ‘they  eat  trees,’  was 
applied  by  the  Mohawk  to  certain  Al- 
gonquian  tribes  of  Canada  in  allusion  to 

their  custom  of 
eating  bark. 
The  N.  Pacific 
and  some  S.  W. 
tribes  made 
cakes  of  the  soft 
inner  bark  of 
the  hemlock  and 
s])ruce;  those 
living  about  the 
great  lakes 
chewed  that  of 
the  slippery 
elm,  while  many 
Indians  chewed 
thegum  that  ex- 
uded from  trees. 
Drink  was  made  from  bark  by  the  Arap- 
aho,  Winnebago,  and  Mescaleros.  Wil- 
low bark  and  other  kinds  were  smoked 

in  pipes  wither  in- 
stead of  tobacco, 
and  the  juices  of 
barks  were  em- 
ployed in  medi- 
cine. 

For  gathering, 
carrying,  garner- 
ing, preparing, 
and  serving  food, 
bark  of  birch,  elm, 
pine,  and  other 
trees  was  so  handy 
astodiscou  ragethe 
])otter’s  art  among  nonsedentary  tribes. 
It  was  wrought  into  yarn,  twine,  rope, 
wallets,  baskets,  mats,  canoes,  cf)oking 
pots  for  hot  stones,  dishes  for  serving,  ves- 
sels for  storing,  and  many  textile  utensils 
connected  with 
theconsumj)tion 
of  food  in  ordi- 
nary and  in  so- 
cial life.  Both 
men  and  women 
were  food  gath- 
erers, and  thus 
hoth  sexes  were 
refined  through 
this  material; 
but  preparing 
and. serving  were 
women’s  arts, 
and  here  bark 
aided  in  devel- 
oping their  skill 
and  intelligence. 

Habitations  in  Canada,  k.  I'nited  States, 
and  s.  K.  Alaska  often  had  roofs  an<l  sides 
of  bark,  whole  or  prejxired.  The  conical 
house,  near  kin  of  the  tijii,  was  fre- 
quently covered  with  this  material.  Mat- 
ting was  made  use  of  for  doors,  l)eds,  and 


partitions.  Trays  and  boxes,  receptacles 
of  myriad  shapes,  could  l)e  formed  l)y 
merely  bending  large  sheets  and  .sewing  or 


CHIPPEWA  BIRCH-BARK  WINNOWING  TRAY.  (jENKs) 


simpl)"  tying  the  joints.  Bast  could  be 
pounded  and  woven  into  robes  and  blan- 
kets. The  Canadian  and  Alaskan  tribes 


CHIPPEWA  FETISH  CASE  OF  BARK.  (hOFFMAn) 


carried  their  children  in  cradles  of  liirch 
bark,  while  on  the  Pacific  coa.st  infants 
were  borne  in  wooden  cradles  or  baskets 
of  woven  bark  onbedsofthebastshredded, 
their  foreheads  being  of- 
ten flattened  by  means  of 
pads  of  the  same  material. 

In  the  S.  AV.  the  baby- 
board  had  a cover  of  mat- 
ting. Among  the  Iro- 
quois the  dead  were 
buried  in  coffins  of  bark. 

Ck)thing  of  bark  was 
made  chiefly  from  the  in- 
ner portion,  which  was 
stripped  into  ribbons,  as 
for  petticoats  in  the  S.  AV. , 
shredded  and  fringe<l,  as 
in  the  cedar- hark  coun- 
try, where  it  was  also  woven  intogarments, 
or  twisted  for  tlu^  warp  in  weaving  articles 
of  dress,  with  woof  from  other  materials. 
Dves  were  <lerived  from  bark  and  certain 

kinds  also  lent 
themselves  to 
embroidery  with 
quills  and  over- 
laying in  bas- 
ketry. Bark  was 
also  the  material 
of  slow-matches 
and  torches, 
served  as  pad- 
ding for  the  car- 
rier’s head  and 
back  and  as  his 
wrapping  mate- 
rial, and  fur- 
nished strings, 
rojx's,  and  bags 
for  his  wooden 
canoes.  The  hunter  made  all  sorts  of 
apparatus  from  bark,  even  his  l)ow- 
string.  The  fisher  wrought  implements 
out  of  it  and  poisoned  fish  with  its 
jnic('s.  The  beginnings  of  writing  in  si.tme 
localities  were  favoreil  by  bark,  and  car- 


Eskimo  Bark  Basket  with  Buckskin  Top 
AND  Draw-string,  (turner) 


Menominee  Bark  Bucket, 
(hoffman) 


CHIPPEWA  BARK  HOUSE.  (gILFILLAn) 


CEREMONIAL  USE  OF  BARK 
COLLAR;  KwAKIUTL. 

(boas) 
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tography,  winter  counts,  medical  fonnn- 
las,  and  tribal  history  were  inscril)ed 
thereon.  Finally  it  comes  into  the  service 
of  ceremony  and  religion.  • Siu'h  a series 
of  masks  a'ml  dance  regalia  as  Boas  and 
others  found 
among  the 
Kwakiutlillus- 
t rates  how 
obligingly 
bark  lends 
itself  to  coop- 
erative activi- 
ties, whether 
inamusement, 
social  func- 
tions, or  adora- 
tion of  the 
S]nrit  world. 

There  are  also 
rites  connected 
with  gathering 
and  working 
hark.  See 
Boas  in  Nat. 

]\1  u s . Re]). 

1895,  1897;  in 
Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896; 
Hohnesin  8d  and  13th  Reps.  B.  A.  E.,  1884, 
1896;  Jenks  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900; 

Jones  in  Smithson. 

Rep.  1867,  1872;  Ma- 


CEREMONIAL  COLLAR  OF  BARK;  KWAKIUTL. 

(boas) 


CEREMONIAL  HEAD  RINGS  OF  BARK  ; KWAKIUTL.  (bOAs) 


son  (1)  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1887,  1889,  (2) 
ibid.,  1894,  1896,  (3)  ibid.,  1902,  1904; 
Nihlack,  il)id,  1888,  1890;  Turner  in  11th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.  (o.  t.  m.) 

Barnard.  See  Timpoochee  Barnard. 

Barrancas  [Las  Barrancas,  Span.:  ‘the 
ravines  ’ ).  Formerly  a small  village,  ap- 
])arently  of  the  Biros',  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
near  Socorro,  N.  Mex;  evidently  aban- 
doned during  the  Buehlo  revolt  of  1680. 

La  Barrancas.— Kitchiii,  map  N.  A.,  1787.  Las 
Barancas.— D’Anvillo,  map  N.  Bolton’.s  cd., 
17rv2  Las  Barrancas. — Davis,  Span.  Conq.  New 
Me.x.,  311,  1809. 

Basalt.  A widely  variable  class  of  lavas 
of  a prevailing  dark  color  and,  in  the  com- 
pact varieties,  with  a dull  conchoidal  frac- 
ture. The  rock  is  often  more  or  less  jm- 
miceous  and  scoriaceous.  The  larger  su- 
perficial Hows  of  the  W.  are  often  known 
as  “the  lava  beds.”  The  basalts  occur  in 
lar^e  bodies  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
tr\N  especiallv  in  the  far  W.,  and  were 
extensively  uk'd  by  the  aborigines  for  im- 
])lements  and  utensils.  ()'•  u.  ii.) 


Basaseachic.  A Tarahumare  settlement 
of  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  <letinite  locality 
unknown.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  323, 
1864. 

Basawunena  [Bidsaivuni'na,  ‘wood- 
lodge  men’ ).  Formerly  a distined  though 
cognate  trihethat  made  war  on  the  Arap- 
aho  ((].  V.),  but  with  whom  they  have 
been  incorjiorated  for  150  years.  About 
100  are  still  recognized  in  the  northern 
and  a few  in  the  southern  grouj). — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  955,  1896. 

Basdeckeshni  (‘  those  who  do  not  s])lit 
the  buffalo  ’ ).  A band  or  division  of  the 
Sisseton  Bioux. 

Basdece-sni. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  R.  A.  R.,  217, 
1897,  Basdetce-cni. — Ibid. 

Baserac  (‘])lace  where  the  water  is 
seen,’  because  up  to  this  point  the  river 
is  so  dee])  among  the  mountains  that  in 
most  ])laces  it  is  invisible. — Rudo  Ensa- 
yo).  An  Opata  pueblo,  and  the  seat  of 
a Spanish  mi.«sion  founded  in  1645,  on  an 
E.  branch  of  Rio  de  Bate])ito,  a tributary 
of  the  Yacpii,  in  x.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico. 
I’opulation  399  in  1678,  839  in  1730. 
There  are  many  descendants  of  the  O])ata 
in  the  modern  town,  but  only  a few  of 
them  speak  their  native  tongue.  ( i- . w.  n. ) 
Bacerac.— Orozco  y Berm,  Geo}?.,  343,  18(i4.  Base- 
rac.—Biuulelier  ill  Arch.  Inst.  I’lipcr.s,  iv..'v27, 1.S92. 
Baseraca.— Miinge  (ca.  1700)  (luoted  t)y  Biuicroft, 
No  Mcx.  Stiite.x.  I,'  233,  1.884.  Santa  Maria  Bace- 
raca.— Zapata  (1078)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,iii, 
306,  1857.  Santa  Maria  Vaseraca.— Rudo  Knsayo 
(1702),  Gniteras  trati.Kl.,  217.  1894.  Sta_Maria  de 
Uasaraca. — Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  1,444,  1730.  Vace- 
raca. — Kino  et  al.  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i, 
401,  1850. 

Basigockic  (‘sand  bank,’  ‘Hat  ).  A 
Tarahumare  rancheria near  Achyarachki, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Cubas,  Mexico,  74, 
1876. 

Basiroa.  A Nevome  division,  doubtless 
in  s.  central  Sonora,  Mexico;  definite  lo- 
calitv  unknown.  The  name  is  ])robably 
that  of  theirsettlement. — Orozco  y Berra, 
Geog.,  58,  1864. 

Basketry.  Basketry,  including  wat- 
tling, matting,  ami  bagging,  may  lie  de- 
fined as  the  primi- 
tive textile  art.  Its 
materials  include 
nearly  the  whole 
series  of  North 
American  textile 
])lants,  and  the  In- 
dian women  ex- 
])lored  the  tribal 
habitat  for  the  best. 

Constant  digging  in 
the  same  favorite  iroquois  woman  weaving  a bas- 
spot  for  roots  and 

the  clearing  away  of  useless  plants  about 
the  chosen  stems  constituted  a s])ecies  of 
])rimitive  agriculture.  They  knew  the 
time  and  seasons  for  gathering,  how  to 
liarvest,  dry,  ])reserve,  and  ])re]>are  the 
tough  and  pliable  ]>arts  for  use  and  to  re- 
ject the  brittle,  and  in  what  way  to  com- 
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bine  different  plants  'svith  a view  to  the 
union  of  beauty  and  strength  in  the  prod- 
uct. The  tools  and  apparatus  of  the  bas- 
ket maker,  who 
was  nearly  always 
a woman,  were 
most  skilful  fin- 
gers, aided  by  fin- 
ger nails  for  gauge, 
teeth  for  a third 
hand  or  for  nip- 
pers, astone  knife, 
a bone  awl,  ami 
polishers  of  shell 
or  gritty  stone. 

She  knew  a multitude  of  dyes,  and  in  some 
instances  the  bark  was  chewed  and  the 
splint  drawn  between  the  lips.  In  later 


CROSS-SECTIONS  OF  VARIETIES  OF  COILED  BASKETRY.  a, 
COILED,  WITHOUT  FOUNDATION : J),  SIMPLE  INTERLOCKING 

coils;  c,  single-rod  foundation;  d,  two-rod  founda- 
tion; e,  ROd-and-splint  foundation;  /,  two-roo-and- 
SPLINT  foundation;  g,  THREE-ROD  FOUNDATION;  /l,  SPLINT 
foundation;  (,  grass-coil  foundation 

times  knives,  awls,  scissors,  and  other 
utensils  and  tools  of  steel  were  added. 
In  its  technic  l)asketry  is  divided  into  two 
species — woven  and  coiled.  Woven  bas- 


HUPA FOOD  Tray 


ketry  has  warp  and  weft,  and  leads  up  to 
loom  work  in  softer  materials.  Of  this 
species  there  are  the  following  varieties: 
Checker- 
work,  in 
which  the 
warp  and 
weft  pass 
over  and 
under  one 
another 

singly  and  are  indistinguishable;  twilled 
work,  in  which  each  element  of  the  weft 
passes  over  and  then  under  two  or  more 
warp  elements,  producing  by  varying 
width  and 
color  an  end- 
less variety 
of  effects ; 
wickerwork, 
in  which  the 
warp  of  one 
larger  or  two 
or  more 
smaller  ele- 
ments is  in- 
dexible, and 
the  bending 

is  done  in  hopi  willow  tray  (i-io) 

the  w e 1 1 ; 

wrapped  work,  wherein  the  warp  is  not 
flexed,  and  the  weft  in  passing  a warp 
element  is  wrapped  once  around  it,  varied 
by  drawing  both  warp  and  weft  tight  so 
as  to  form  half  of 
a square  knot; 
twined  work,  in 
Avhich  the  warj)  is 
not  bent  and  the 
weft  is  made  ui>  of 
two  or  more  ele- 
ments, one  of  them 
passing  behind  each 
warp  element  as  the 
weaving  progresses. 

Of  this  last  varietv 


HUPA  Storage  Basket  (i-sa) 


there  are  many  styles — plain  twined, 
twilled  twined,  crossed  or  divided  warp 
with  twined  work,  wrapj>ed,  or  bird-cage 
weaving,  three-strand  twining  after  sev- 
eral methods, 
and  three-straml 
braid.  C o i 1 e d 
basketry  is  not 
weaving,  but  sew- 
ing, and  leads  up 
to  point  lace.  The 
work  is  done  by 

sewing  or  whip-  , . 

ping  together,  in  hupa  carrying  basket  (, -so) 

a flat  or  ascending  coil,  a continuous 
foundation  of  rod,  splint,  shredded  fibei^, 
or  grass,  and  it  receives  various  Jiames 
frojn  the  kinds  of  foundatinn  employed 
and  the  manner  of  ajtplying  the  stitches; 
or  the  sewing  may  form  genuine  lace 
work  of  interlocking  stitches  without 
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foundation.  In  coiled  work  in  which  a 
foundation  is  used  the  interlocking  stitch- 
es pass  either  above,  through,  or  quite 
under  the  foundation.  Of  coiled  liasketry 
there  are  the  following 
varieties:  Coiled  work 
without  foundation; 
simple  interlocking 
coils  with  foundation; 
single-rod  foundation; 
two-rod  foundation; 
rod-and-splint  founda- 
tion; two-rod-and- 
splint  foundation; 
three-rod  foundation; 
splint  foundation; 
grass-coil  foundation;  hupa  gathering  basket,  16 
and  Fuegian  stitches,  'nches  high  . 
identical  with  the  buttonhole  stitch.  By 
using  choice  materials,  or  by  adding  pitch 
or  other  resinous  substance,  baskets  were 


FORMS  OF  BASKETRY  WEAVING.  (I,  CHECKER;  It  TWILLED;  <■, 

wicker;  (I,  wrapped;  e,  twined;  /,  cross-warp  twined, 
,j.  WRAPPED  twined;  7i,  imbricate 


made  water-tight  for  holding  or  carrying 
water  for  cooking. 

The  cliief  use  of  baskets  is  as  recej)- 
tacles,  lienee  every  activity  of  the  In- 
dians was  associated  with  this  art.  Basket 
work  was  employed,  moreover,  in  fences, 
game  drives,  weirs,  liouses,  slnelds,  clotli- 


Paiute  Gathering  Basket 


(1-12) 


ing,  cradles,  for  harvesting,  and  for  the 
disposal  of  the  dead.  This  art  is  inter- 
esting, not  only  on  account  of  tlie  tech- 
nical processes  employed,  the  great  deli- 
cacy of  technic,  and  the  infinite  number 
of  purposes  that  it  serves,  but  on  account 
of  the  ornamentation,  which  is  effected 
by  dyeing,  using  materials  of  different 
colors,  overlaying,  beading,  and  plaiting, 
besides  great  variety  in  form  and  technic. 
This  is  always  added  in  connection  with 
the  weaving  or 
sewing,  and  is  fur- 
ther increased 
with  decorative 
beads,  shells,  and 
f e a t li  e r 8 . 1 11 

forms  basketry 
varies  from  flat 
wattling,  as  in 
gambling  and 
bread  jilaques, 
through  trays, 
bo  wls,  pots,  cones, 
jars,  and  cylin- 
ders, to  the  ex- 
quisite California 
art  work.  The 
geometric  forms  of  decus.sations  and 
stitches  gave  a mosaic  or  conventional  ap- 
pearance to  all  decoration.  The  motives 
in  ornamentation  were  various.  No  doubt 
a sense  for  beauty  in  articles  of  use  and  a 
desire  to  awaken  admiration  and  envy  in 
others  were  uppermost.  Imitation  of 
pretty  objects  in  nature,  such  as  snake 
skins,  and  designs  used  by  other  tribes, 
were  naturally  suggested.  Such  designs 
pass  over  into  the  realms  of  symbolism 
and  religion.  This  is  now  alive  and  in 
full  vigor  among 
the  Hopi  of  Ari- 
zona.  The  Indian 
women  have  left 
the  best  witness  of 
what  they  could 
do  in  handiwork 
and  expression  in 
their  basketry. 

In  K.  United  States 
almost  all  of  the 
ol d-fash  i o n ed 
methods  of  basket 
making  have 
passed  away,  but 
by  taking  inq)ressions  of  jiotterv  Holmes 
has  been  able  to  reconstruct  the  ancient 
])rocesses,  showing  that  they  did  not 
differ  in  the  least  from  those  now  extant 
in  the  tribes  w.  of  the  Rocky  mts.  In 
the  southern  states  the  existence  of  ]>lia- 
ble  cane  made  possible  twilled  weaving, 
which  may  still  be  found  among  the 
Cherokee  and  the  tribes  of  Louisiana. 
The  Athapascan  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska  made  coiled  basketry  from  the 
roots  of  evergreen  trees.  The  Eskimo 
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about  Bering  str.  manufactured  both 
woven  mattings  and  wallets  and  coiled 
basketry  of  pliable  grass.  The  Aleutian 
islanders  are  now  among  the  most  refined 
artisans  in  twined  work.  South  of  them 
the  Tlingit  and  the  Haida  also  prac- 
tise twined  work  only. 

From  British  Colum- 
bia, beginning  with  the 
Salishan  tribes,  south- 
ward to  the  borders  of 
^Mexico,  the  greatest 
variety  of  basket  mak- 
ing in  every  style  of 
weaving  is  practised. 

Consult  Mason,  Abo- 
riginal American  Bas- 
ketry, Rep.  Nat.  INIus. 

1902, 1904,  and  the  bib- 
liography therein;  also 
Barrett  iu  Am.  Anthrop.,  vir,  no.  4,  1905; 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  INIus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii, 
pt.  1, 1902;  Kroeber  in  Cniv.  Cal.  Publ.,  ii, 
1905;  Goddard,  ibid;  Willoughby  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vii,  no.  1,  1905.  See  Art,  Arts 
and  Industnes,  Weaving,  (o.  t.  m.  ) 

Basonopa.  A Tepehuane  pueblo  in  the 
SierraMadre,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio 
del  Fuerte,  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.’ — 
Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  324,  1864. 

Basosuma.  A rancheria,  seemingly  of 
the  Sobaipuri,  12  Sp.  leagues  e.  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Suamca,  probably  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  s.  boundaiy  of  Arizona,  s.  of  Ft 
Huachuca;  visited  bv  Kino  and  IMange  in 
1697. 

San  Joaquin  de  Basosuma. — Kino  (1697)  in  Doc. 
Hi.st.  Me.x.,  4th  s.,  l,  276,  18.56.  S.  Joaquin. — Ber- 
nnl  (1697)  quoted  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex., 
356, 1889. 

Basotutcan.  Apparently  a former  ran- 
cheria f)f  the  Papago,  visited  by  Kino  in 
1701;  situated  on  the  Rio  Salado,  28  m. 
below  Sonoita,  x.  w.  Sonora,  IMexico. 
Basotucan.— Kino  (1701)  quoted  t)y  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  I,  49.5,  1886.  J.  Jose  Ramos  Ayodsu- 
dao.— Ibid. 

Basque  influence.  The  Basque  fisher- 
men who  frefiuented  the  fishing  grounds 
of  the  N.  E.  Atlantic  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  influenced  to  some  ex- 
tent the  Indians  of  New  France  and 
Acadia.  But  such  influence  was  only  of 
a tem])orary  character,  and  the  relations 
of  the  Indians  with  the  Bascpies  were 
only  such  as  naturally  came  from  the 
industry  pursued  by  the  latter.  Le.«- 
carbot  (Hist.  Nouv.  France,  695,  1612) 
states  that  a sort  of  jargon  had  arisen 
between  the  French  an(l  Bas<|ue  iisher- 
men  and  traders  and  the  Indians,  in 
which  “agood  deal  of  Basque  was  mixed,” 
but  does  not  give  exaiiqiles  of  it.  (8ee 
Reade,  The  Basques  in  North  America,  in 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  1888,  sec.  ii,  pp. 
21-39.)  Attempts  have  heen  made  to 
detect  pre-Columhian  influences  tlirougli 
alleged  lexical  and  other  resemblances 


between  Basque  and  Indian  languages, 
but  without  success,  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Bastita.  A Huichol  rancheria  and  re- 
ligious place,  containing  a temple;  situ- 
ated about  12  m.  s.  w.  of  San  Andres 
Coamiata,  q.  v. — Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  Ill,  16,  72,  map,  1902. 

Baston.  La  Salle  in  1681  speaks  of  the 
Indians  of  Baston,  by  wliich  he  means 
those  adjacent  to  Boston  and  that  part  of 
New  England. — La  Salle  (1681)  in  Mar- 
gry,  Dec.,  ii,  148,  1877. 

Batacosa.  A Mayo  settlement  on  a 
small  independent  stream  w.  of  the  Rio 
de  los  Ceclros,  an  arm  of  the  Rio  51ayo, 
s.  w.  Sonora.  Mexico. 

San  Bartolome  Batacosa. — Orozco  v Berni,  Geog., 
356,  1864. 

Batawat.  A division  of  the  Wishosk 
formerly  living  about  the  lower  course  of 
Mad  r.,  x.  w.  Cal.  In  1851  McKee  said 
of  them:  “ This  band  has  been  permitted 
to  live  at  their  ]>resent  rancheria  only 
upon  condition  tliat  they  confine  them- 
selves to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  not  come 
into  the  town.” 

Mad  river  Indians. — McKee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  155,  1853.  Pat-a-wat. — 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  96,  1877. 

Batepito  ( ‘ where  the  water  turns’  (Rudo 
Ensayo) , doubtless  in  allusion  to  the  bend 
of  the  river).  An  Opata  pueblo  in  x.  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico,  about  lat.  31°,  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Rio  Babisjie,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Rio  Yaqui. 

Batepito. — Orozco  y Berra.  Geog.,  343, 1864.  Vate- 
pito.— Rudo  Ensavo  (1762),  Guiteras  trans.,  219, 
1894. 

Batequi  (‘a  well.’ — Buelna).  Appar- 
ently a rancheriaof  the  Soba  orthe  Papago 
proper;  placed  e.  of  the  Rio  Altar  in  x.  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico,  on  early  Spanish  maps, 
as  that  of  Kino  (1701)  in  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  499,  1884.  Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Tadeo  Baqui  of  the 
Maricopa,  which  bears  also  a similar 
name.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Batesopa.  A former  Opata  village  on 
the  Rio  Babispe,  e.  of  Guachinera,  in 
X.  E.  Sonora,  (Mexico.  Repeatedly  at- 
tacked by  Indians  from  Chihuahua,  it 
was  abandomal,  its  inhabitants  finally 
settling  at  Guachinera. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  iii,  59,  1890;  iv,  519, 
1892.  See  Baqnigopa. 

Bat  House.  A ruined  pueblo  of  the 
Hopi,  probably  so  named  from  its  hav- 
ing been  built  and  occupied  by  the 
Bat  clan;  situated  on  the  x.  w.  side  of 
.leditoh  valley,  x.  e.  Ariz.,  on  jiart  of 
the  me.'^a  occupied  bv  the  Horn  House. 
See  8tli  Rep.  B.  A.  E.‘,  52,  1891. 

Batista  (Span. : Baiiti.'^ta  '^)  Mentioned 
as  one  of  tlie  former  two  jirincipal  vil- 
lages of  the  Koasati,  on  lower  Trinity  r., 
Tex. — Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  II,  282,  1850. 
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Batni  (a  gourd  vessel  iu  which  sacred 
water  is  carried;  also  the  name  of  a 
spring  where  sacrificial  offerings  are  de- 
posited.— Fewkes).  Accortling  to  Ste- 

phen the  site  of  the  first  pueblo  ljuilt  by 
the  Snake  people  of  the  Hopi;  situated 
in  Tusayan,  n.  e.  Ariz.,  but  the  exact 
location  is  known  only  to  the  Indians. 
It  is  held  as  a place  of  votive  offerings 
during  the  ceremony  of  the  Snake  dance. 
Batni.— Stephen  in  Sth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  18,  1891. 

Baton  Rouge  ( French  transl.  of  Choctaw 
itu-uma  ‘red  pole.’ — Gatschet).  A itoint 
on  the  high  banks  of  the  ^Mississippi,  in 
Louisiana,  at  which  the  natives  i)lanted 
a })aiuted  pole  to  mark  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Bayogoula  below  and  the  Hu- 
ma  who  extended  for  80  leagues  above. 
See  Peuicaut  in  Margry,  Dec.,  v,  .895, 1883. 
The  ])lace  is  now  occupied  by  the  capital 
of  Louisiana.  See  Jied  Stick. 

Batons.  As  emblems  of  authority  or 
rank,  batons  were  in  common  use  among 


HAIDA  BATON  REPRESENTING  EAGLE  AND  BEAVER.  (nIBLACk) 

the  more  advanced  northern  tribes,  and 
probably  the  most  conspicuous  modern 


representatives  are  the  carved  wooden 
batons  of  the  Haida  and  other  northwest- 
ern tribes.  Here  they  are 
carried  in  the  hands  of  chiefs, 
shamans,  and  song  leaders  on 
state  occasions,  and  are  per- 
mitted only  to  such  person- 
ages. Weapons  of  various 
kinds  were  similarly  used  aud 
probably  bad  kindred  signifi- 
cance. In  prehistoric  times 
long  knives  of  stone,  master- 
pieces of  the  chipping  art, 

.seem  to  have  been  a favorite 
form  of  ceremonial  weai»on, 
and  their  use  still  continues 
among  some  of  the  Pacific 
slope  tribes,  especially  in  Cali- 
fornia. Batons  used  iu  mark- 
ing timeare  probably  without 
particular  significance  as  em- 
blems. Among  the  Kwakiutl 
and  other  tribes  the  club- 
shaped  l>atons,  carved  to  rep- 
resent various  animals,  are 
used  l)y  the  leaders  in  cere- 
monial dances  and  serve  for 
beating  time.  (\>nsult  Boas  in  Re]i.  Xat. 
Mus.  1895,  1897;  Goddard  in  Pul)l.  Cniv. 


Baton  of  Flint, 
Tenn£ssee(i-9). 
(thruston) 


Cal.,  I,  no.  I,  1903;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1888,  1890;  Powers  in  Cent.  N.  A. 


KWAKIUTL  BATON  REPRESENTING  A SEA-LION.  (bOAs) 


Ethnol.,  Ill,  1877;  Rust  and  Kroeber  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  no.  4, 1905.  See  Clubs, 
Knives,  (w.  ii.  ii.) 


IVORY  BATON  FOR  BEATING  TIME  ON  A STICK;  ESKIMO. 

(nelson) 


Batture  aux  Fievres  (French:  ‘Malarial 
flat’).  One  of  four  Dakota  (probal)ly 
Mdewakantonwan)  villages  near  St  Pe- 
ters, Minn.,  in  182(5. — Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  I,  442,  1872. 

Batucari  {batahue  ‘river,’  cari  ‘house’: 
‘ houses  in  the  river  ’ ; or  batui  ‘dove,’  and 
cari:  ‘dove  houses.’ — Buelna).  A sub- 
division of  the  Cahita,  sjieaking  the  Va- 
coregue  dialect  and  formerly  subsisting 
by  hunting  in  the  vicinity  of  a large  la- 
goon 3 leagues  from  Aho'me,  x.  Sinaloa, 
Mexico.  They  afterward  united  with 
the  Ahome  people  under  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries ami  abandoned  their  wandering 
life. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  58, 322,  18(54. 
Batuearis.—Cenfury  Cyclopedia,  1894  (misprint). 

Batuco  (‘shallow  water.’ — (dch).  A 
former  jmeblo  of  the  Eudeve  division  of 
the  Ojiata,  on  the  Rio  Oposura,  a w. 
branch  of  the  Rio  Yaqui,  a league  x.  of 
Santa  iMaria  Batuco,  about  lat.  29’’ 
30',  Souora,  Mexico.  It  became  the  seat 
of  the  .Tesuit  mission  of  San  Javier 
about  lt529.  Pop.  480  in  1(578,  188  in 
1730. 

San  Javier  de  Batuco. — Zajiata  (Ui78)  in  Doe. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4tli  s..  ni.  So”,  18d7.  S.  Francisco 
Javier  Batuco. — Bancroft,  Xo.  Me.x.  States,  i,  946, 
1886.  Vatuco. — Oeh  (17o()),Xachriehten,  i,  72,  ls09. 

Batuco.  A former  pueblo  of  the  Opata 
oil  the  Rio  Oposura,  a w.  tributary  of  the 
Ya(]ui,  8 leagues  e.  of  San  Jose  Matajie, 
in  Sonora,  ^lexico.  It  was  apjiarently 
the  Batuco  that  was  visited  liy  Coronado’s 
army  in  1540-42,  and  was  the  seat  of  the 
Jesuit  mission  of  Stmta  Maria  founded 
iu  1(529.  Population  428  in  1(578,  21  2 in 
1 730. 

Asuncion  Batuco. — Bancroft.  Xo.  Mex.  States,  i, 
246,  18.S4.  Batuco. — Castaneda  ( LMlti)  in  14tli  Rep. 
B.  -V.  E.,  5:17,  1.S96.  Santa  Maria  Batuco. — Zapata 
(1678)  in  Due.  Hist.  .Mex.,  4tli  s.,  lit,  3.56.  l.s,=>7. 
Sta  Maria  Tepuspe.— Hoe.  of  1730  cited  liy  Ban- 
croft, op.  cit.,  513  (same?). 

Batza.  A Koyukukhotana  villagt*  on 
Batza  r.,  Alaska,  long.  1-54°. 

Batzakakat. — Allen,  Rep.  on  .\laska,  123, 1877. 
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Batzulnetas.  An  Ahtena  village  near 
upper  Copper  r.,  where  the  trail  starts 
for  Tanana  r.,  Alaska;  lat.  62°  58^,  long. 
145°  22'  (post  route  map,  1903).  Po]).  31 
men,  10  women,  and  15  children  in  1885. 
Batzulneta’s  village, — Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  121, 
1887. 

Bauka.  A former  Maidu  village  on  the 
right  bank  of  Feather  r.,  near  Gridley, 
Butte  CO.,  Cal.  (r.  b.  d.  ) 

Bogas. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  121,  1850.  Boka. — Powers 
inCont.  N.  A.  EthnoL.iii,  282,1877.  Booku.— Curtin, 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  1885. 

Bawiranachiki  (‘red  water  place’).  A 
Tarahumare  rancheria  in  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — lAunholtz,  inf’n,  1894. 

Bayberry  wax.  A product  of  the  bay- 
berry,  or  wax  myrtle  {.Vyrka  cerifera), 
the  method  of  extracting  which  was 
learned  from  the  Indians  by  the  New 
England  colonists  whose  descendants 
probably  still  use  it.  It  was  esteemed 
for  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  tal- 
low on  account  of  its  fragrance.  See 
Kasles  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  2d  ser., 
VIII,  252, 1819;  Alice  Morse  Earle,  Customs 
and  Fashions  of  Old  New  England,  126, 
1893.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Bay  du  Noc.  A Chippewa  (?)  band 
mentioned  in  the  Detroit  treaty  of  1855 
(U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  614,  1873).  They 
probably  lived  on  Noipiet  bay  of  L. 
3Iichigan,  in  upper  Michigan. 

Bayogoula (Choctaw : Bdyuk-okla  ‘bayou 
people’ ).  A Muskhogean  tribe  which  in 
1700  lived  with  the  Mugulasha  in  a village 
on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mi.«sissippi,  about64 
leagues  above  its  mouth  and  30  leagues 
belowthellnma  town.  Lemoyne  d’Iber- 
ville (Margry,  Dec.,  iv,  170-^172,  1880) 
gives  a brief  description  of  their  village, 
which  he  says  contained  2 temples  and  107 
cabins;  that  a fire  was  kept  constantly 
burning  in  the  temples,  and  near  the 
door  were  kept  many  figures  of  animals, 
as  the  bear,  wolf,  birds,  and  in  particular 
the  rlioucoiuiclia,  or  opossum,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a chief  deity  or  image  to 
which  offerings  were  made.  At  this  time 
they  numliered  200  to  250  men,  probably 
incfuding  the  Mngulasha.  Not  long  after 
the  Bayogoula  almost  exterminated  the 
-Mngulasha  as  the  result  of  a dispute  be- 
tween the  chiefs  of  the  two  tribes,  but 
the  former  soon  fell  victims  to  a similar 
act  of  treachery,  since  having  received  the 
Tonica  into  their  village  in  1706,  they 
were  surprised  and  almost  all  massacred 
bv  their  perfidious  guests  (La  llarpe. 
Jour.  Hist.  La.,  98,  1831).  Bmalliiox 
destroyed  most  of  the  remainder,  .so 
that  by  1721  not  a family  was  known  to 
exist.  (.\.  s.  o.  c.  T.) 

Babayoulas.  — Bmi(lrydcsLozi(TO.«.  Vov.,  211,  1802. 
Baiagoulas.— de  Siuivole  (1700)  in  French. 

Coll.  Ln..  iir,  221-240,  1.851.  Baiougoula. — CTravicr 
(1701)  in  Shea,  Early  Voyages.  1.50. 150,  ISiil.  Baya- 
gola.— Co.\e,  Carolana,  inap,  1711.  Bayagoubas.— 
.lelTerys,  French  Doni.  Ann,  i,  117,  1701.  Baya- 
goulas,— d’Iberville  in  French,  lli.«t.  Coll.  La., 


II,  07, 1875.  Baya-Ogoulas. — Penieaut  (1703),  ibid., 
n.  .s.,  I,  85,  note,  1809.  Bayogola. — Coxe,  Caro- 
lana, 7, 1741.  Bayogoulas. — d’Iberville  in  Margry, 
DOc.,  IV,  109,  1880.  Bayonne  Ogoulas. — Jellerys, 
French,  Doni.  Am.,  i,  104, 1701.  Bayouc  Agoulas. — 
McKenney  and  Flali,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  80, 18.54.  Bay- 
ouc Ogoulas. — Le  Page  du  Pratz.,  La.,  i,  '271, 1774. 
Bayuglas. — N.  Y.  Doc!.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  041,  1850. 

Bayou.  A sluggish  stream  forming  the 
inlet  or  outlet  of  a lake  or  bay,  or  con- 
necting two  bodies  of  water  or  a branch 
of  a river  flowing  through  a delta.  The 
generally  accepted  etymology  from  the 
French  boyau  ‘gut’,  is  wrong  (Chamber- 
lain  in  Nation,  lix,  381,  1894).  Accord- 
ing to  Gatschet  (Creek  Migr.,  Leg.,  i,  113, 
1884)  the  Choctaw  5vord  for  a smaller 
river,  or  a river  forming  part  of  a delta, 
is  bdyuk,  and  the  word'  comes  into  Eng- 
lish through  the  French,  from  this  or  a 
closely  related  Muskhogean  dialect.  The 
same  word  appears  in  another  form  in  the 
bogne  of  such  Louisiana  and  Mississijipi 
place-names  as  Boguechito,  Boguefalala, 
Boguelusa,  representing  in  a French  form 
the  contracte(l5ol’,  from  bdyuk.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Bayou  Chicot  (Creole  French:  chIcot, 
‘snag,’  ‘tree-stump’).  A former  Choctaw 
village  s.  of  Cheneyville,  St  Landry  par- 
ish, La. 

Bayacchito, — d’Iberville  (1699)  in  DIargry,  Dee., 
IV,  1.55,  18,80.  Bayou  Chico. — Claiborne  (180.8)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aft’.,  i,  755,  1832. 

Bayu.  A formerMaidu  villageatSandy 
gulch,  Butte  CO.,  Cal.  It  was  located  by 
Po5vers  on  Feather  r.,  and  there  may 
possibly  have  been  a second  village  of 
the  same  name  at  that  place,  (r.  b.  d.  ) 
Bai'-yu. — Powers  in  Cont.  X.  A.  EthnoL,  iii,  282, 
1877.  Bayu. — Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  E.,  100, 1,891. 
Biyous.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  4’20.  1874. 

Bazhi.  An  Ikogmiut  village  on  the 
Yukon  at  the  upper  mouth  of  Innoko  r., 
Alaska. 

Bazhigagat.— Tikhmenief  (1861)qnoted  bv  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901. 

Beadwork.  Attractive  and  precious 
objects,  perforated  usually  through  the 
middle  and  strung  for  various  jiurposes, 
constitute  a class  of  ornaments  univer- 
sally esteemed,  tvhich  the  Indians  of 
North  America  did  not  fait  to  develoj). 
Akin  to  beads,  and  scarcely  separable 
from  them,  were  objects  from  the  same 
materials  called  pendanG.  They  were 
perforateil  near  the  endoredgeand  hung 
on  the  peivon  or  on  garments.  All  were 
made  from  mineral,  vegetal,  or  animal 
substances,  and  after  the  di.'^covery  the 
introduction  of  beads  of  gla,<s  and  porce- 
lain, as  well  as  that  of  metal  tools  for  mak- 
ing the  old  varieties,  greatly  multiplied 
their  employnu'ut.  5Iineral  substances 
showing  pretty  colored  or  brilliant  sur- 
faces, from  which  beads  were  made,  ivere 
copper,  hematite,  all  kinds  of  ipiartz,  .ser- 
pentine, magnetite,  slate,  soaiistone,  tur- 
• inoise,  encrinite  sections.  ])Ottery,  and,  in 
later  times,  silviu’  and  other  metals,  porce- 
lain, and  gla.ss.  They  were  of  many  .sizes 
and  shapes.  Among  vegetal  sulistances 
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seeds  and,  especially  along  the  southern 
tier  of  states  from  Florida  to  California, 
nuts  were  widely  used  for  beads,  and  here 
and  there  stems  and  roots  of  pretty  or 
scented  plants  were  cut  into  sections  for 
the  same  i)urpose.  But  far  the  largest 
share  of  beads  were  made  from  animal 
materials — shell,  bone,  horn,  teeth,  claws, 
and  ivory.  Beads  of  marine  or  fresh- 
water shells  were  made  by  grinding  off  the 
apex,  as  in  the  case  of  dentalium,  or  the 
unchanged  shells  of  bivalves  were  merely 
perforated  near  the  hinge.  Pearls  were 
bored  through  the  middle,  and  shells 
were  cut  into  disks,  cylinders,  sjdieres, 
spindles,  etc.  In  places  the  columelUe  of 
large  conchs  were  removed  and  pierced 
through  the  long  diameter  for  stringing. 
Bone  beads  were  usually  cylinders  })ro- 
duced  by  cutting  sections  of  various 
lengths  from  the  thigh  or  other  parts  of 


vertebrate  skeletons.  When  the  wall  of 
the  bone  was  thick  the  ends  were  ground 
to  give  a spherical  form.  The  milk  teeth 
of  the  elk,  the  canine  teeth  of  the  bear, 
and  the  incisors  of  rodents  were  highly 
valued,  au(l  in  later  times  the  incisors  of 
the  horse  were  worn.  The  beaks  ot  the 
puliin,  the  talons  of  rapacious  birds,  and 
bears’  claws  were  wrought  into  ceremonial 
dress  and  ])arai)hernalia.  A great  deal  of 
taste  and  manual  skill  were  developed  in 
selecting  the  mat(M'ials,  and  in  cutting, 
grinding,  and  rolling  them  into  shape  and 
uniform  size,  as  well  as  in  ])olishing  and 
p(‘rforating  substances,  some  of  them  very 
hard,  as  jasper.  INIanyof  the  cylindersari' 
several  inches  long.  ’Plie  tribe's  of  x.  w. 
California  wrap  dentalia  with  snake  skin 
glued  on  in  strips,  while  the  Porno  and 
their  neiirhbors  make  large  cyliiuU'rs  of  a 
baked  mineral  (Krm'ber). 


The  general  uses  to  which  bead.-^  were 
put  are  legion.  They  were  tied  in  the 
hair,  worn  singly  or  in  strings  from  the 
ears,  on  the  neck,  arms,  wrist,  waist,  and 
lower  limbs,  or  were  attached  to  bark  and 
wooden  vessels,  matting,  basketry,  and 
other  textiles.  They  were  woven  into 
fabrics  or  wrought  into  network,  their 
varied  and  bright  colors  not  only  enhanc- 
ing beauty  l)ut  lending  themselves  to  her- 
aldry. Glass  beads  thus  woven  produce 
effects  like  those  of  cathedralgla.ss.  Again, 
they  were  embroidered  on  every  part  of 
ceremonial  costume,  sometimes  entirely 
covering  headdress,  coat,  regalia,  leggings, 
or  moccasins,  and  on  all  sorts  of  recep- 
tacles. The  old-time  technic  and  de- 
signs of  quillwork  are  closely  imitated. 
They  were  largely  employed  as  gifts  and 
as  money,  also  as  tokens”  and  in  records 
of  hunts  or  of  important  events,  such  as 
treaties.  They  were  conspicuous  acces- 
sories in  the  councils  of  war  and  peace,  in 
the  conventional  expression  of  tribal 
symbolism,  and  in  traditional  story-tell- 
ing, and  were  offered  in  worship.  They 
were  regarded  as  insignia  of  functions, 
and  were  buried,  often  in  vast  (piantities, 
with  the  dead. 

In  each  of  the  ethnic  areas  of  North 
America  nature  provided  tractable  and 
attractive  material  to  the  bead-maker. 
In  the  Arctic  region  it  was  walrus  ivory 
and  the  glossy  teeth  of  mammals.  They 
served  not  only  for  personal  adornment, 
but  were  hung*  to  all  sorts  of  skin  recep- 
tacles and  inlaid  upon  the  surfaces  of 
those  made  of  wood  and  soft  stone.  The 
Danes  Iwought  glass  to  the  eastern  Eski- 
mo, the  whalers  to  the  central,  and  the 
Russians  to  the  western  tribes.  In  the  St 
Lawrence-Atlantic  area  whole  shells  were 
strung,  and  cylinders,  disks,  and  spindles 
were  cut  froju  the  valves  of  the  clam  ( Ve- 
nus mereeuaria).  In  Virginiaacheap  kind, 
called  roanoke,  were  made  from  oyster 
shells.  In  the  N.  small  white  and  jnir- 
ple  cylinders,  called  wamjnun,  served  for 
ornainont  and  were  used  in  elaborate 
treaty  belts  and  as  a money  standard,  also 
Hat  disks  an  inch  or  more  in  width  being 
bored  through  their  long  diameters.  The 
Cherokee  name  for  beads  and  money  is 
the  same.  Subsequently  imitated  by  the 
colonists,  these  beads  received  a iixed 
value.  The  mound-builders  and  other 
tribes  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the 
Gulf  states  used  pearls  and  beads  of  shell, 
seeds,  and  rolled  co]>per.  (’anine  teeth 
of  the  elk  were  most  highly  esteemed, 
recently  being  worth  50  <‘ents  to  $1  each. 
They  were  carefully  saved,  and  a garment 
covered  with  them  was  valued  at  as  mneh 
as  1?000  or  $S00.  The  modern  tribes  also 
used  the  teeth  of  rodents,  theclawsof  bears 
and  carnivores,  and  thi'  (h'wclaws  of  rumi- 
nants. Nuts  and  berries  were  univer- 
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sally  strung  and  worn,  and  the  Mandan 
and  other  Missouri  r.  tribes  pounded  and 
melted  glass  and  molded  it  into  beads. 
After  the  colonization  cradles  and  articles 
of  skin  were  profusely  covered  with  bead- 
work  replete  with  symbolism.  The  Yu- 
kon-Mackenzie  tribes  were  most  skilful 
in  quillwork,  but  later  decked  their  gar- 
ments and  other  useful  things  with  glass 
beads.  All  along  the  Pacific  slope  den- 
talium,  abalone,  and  clam  shells  fur- 
nish the  most  valuable  materials.  The 
length  of  the  wrought  bead  represented  a 
certain  amount  of  work  and  established 
the  money  value.  The  price  of  dentalium 
shells  increased  rapidly  after  a certain 
length  was  exceeded.  These  beads  were 
decorated  with  grass,  skin,  and  feathers 
to  enhance  their  worth.  The  California 
coast  tribes  and  the  ancient  peoples  of 
Santa  Barbara  ids.  were  rich  in  the  little 
fiat-shell  disks  as  well  as  the  stone  drill, 
and  they  knew  how  to  reduce  them  to 
uniform  diameter  by  rolling  long  strings 
of  them  between  slabs  or  through  grooves 
in  sandstone.  The  tribes  of  the  n.  part 
of  the  interior  basin  were  not  well  sup- 
plied with  bead  material,  but  early 
made  the  accpiaintance  of  the  trader.  A 
series  of  Ute  costumes  made  before  the 
advent  of  glass  shows  much  pretty  deco- 
ration in  dewclaws,  bits  of  goat  and  sheep 
horn,  and  perforated  seeds.  The  Pueblo 
Indians  string  the  yellow  capsules  of  Sola- 
num,  sections  of  woody  stems  of  plants, 
seashells,  turquoise  and  other  varieties 
of  bright-colored  stones,  of  which  they 
have  great  store.  The  Hyde  Expedition 
found  more  than  80,000  turquoise  beads  in 
a single  room  at  Pueblo  Bonito,  N.  iMex. 
The  Huichol,  with  colored  beads  of  glass, 
using  wax  as  an  adhesive,  make  pretty 
mosaic  figures  on  gourds,  carved  images 
of  wood,  etc. 

Consult  Beauchamp  in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State 
Mus.,  no.  78,  1008;  Catlin,  N.  A.  Inds., 
1841;  Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896;  Mason  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1899,  485- 
510,  1901;  IMatthews,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Hi(latsa,  18,  1877;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Holmes,  Annals,  i,  271, 
1829;  Sumner,  Hi.st.  Am.  Currency,  4,  8, 
1874;  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii, 
1877;  Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  1902; 
Pepjier  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  no.  2,  1905. 
See  Adornment,  Art,  Artti  and  LiduMries^, 
Basketry,  Copper,  Qnilhvork,  Sliellivork, 
Turquoise,  Wampum,  and  articles  on  the 
various  raw  materials  mentioned  above 
as  having  been  used  forbea<ls.  (o.  t.  m.) 

Bear  River.  A tribe  mentioned  by 
Lawson  (N.  C.,  888,  1860)  as  living  in 
North  Carolina  in  1701,  and  having  then 
a single  village,  RaudaiKiuaquank,  with 
50  warriors.  According  to  Hawks  (Hist. 
N.  C.,  1858-59)  they  lived  in  Craven  co., 
probably  on  a branch  of  the  Neuse. 


Beanbassin.  A (Micmac?)  mission  es- 
tablished by  the  French  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury.— Shea,  Discov.  Miss.  Val.,  86,  1852. 

Beauport.  A village  established  in  1650 
in  Quebec  CO.,  Canada,  by  fugitive  Huron, 
who  removed  in  the  next  year  to  the 
island  of  Orleans. — Shea,  Cath.  Miss., 
196,  1855. 

Beaver.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Unalaska,  Aleutian  ids.;  pop.  41  in  1884. 

Bobrovo.— Sarichef  (1792)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska, 1901  (=  ‘sea  otter’).  Bobrovskoe. — 
Veniaminoir,  Zapiski,  ii,‘202,  1S40.  Bobrovskoi. — 
Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  ‘225,  1875.  Bguiug. — 
Baker,  op.  cit.  (native  name). 

Beaver  Island  Indians.  A Chipj>ewa 
band  formerl)'  residing  on  the  Beaver 
ids.  of  Michigan,  at  the  outlet  of  L. 
Michigan. — Washington  treaty  (1886)  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties?,  607,  1873. 

Beaversville.  A Delaware  settlement 
in  1856  near  the  junction  of  Boggy  cr. 
and  Canadian  r.  in  Indian  Territory. — 
Whip])le,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  18,  1856. 

Beavertown.  A village,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  Delawares,  situated  in 
1766  on  the  e.  .side  of  the  extreme  e. 
head  branch  of  Hocking  r.,  at  or  near 
the  present  Beavertown,  in  Morgan  co., 
Ohio.  Beaver,  or  King  Beaver,  was  at 
that  time  chief  of  the  Unami  tribe  of 
Delawares,  (.i.  m.  ) 

BeaverTown. — Hutchins  map  in  Bouquet,  Exped., 
1766.  King  Beaver’s  Town. — Bouquet,  ibid.,  67. 

Becancour.  A village  on  St  Lawrence 
r.,  in  Quebec  province,  settled  by  Ab- 
naki  who  removed  from  IMaine  in  1718 
when  that  state  was  ceded  to  England 
by  the  treaty  of  ITrecht.  In  1786  they 
were  estimated  at  aliout  800;  in  1858 
they  numbered  172,  with  French  admix- 
ture, and  in  1884  they  were  reduced  to 
89,  but  in  1902  numbered  51.  They  are 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

(.1.  .M.  ) 

Bacandee.— King,  .lour,  to  Arctic  Ocean,  i,  11, 1836 
(incorrectly  given  as  an  Iroquois  village  at  Lake 
of  Two  Mountains,  but  distinct  from  “ KiinCsiitar- 
kce”).  Beauancourt. — Vaudreuil  (1710)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I.x,  849,  18.55.  Bepancour. — Vau- 
dreuil (17'24)  in  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  240, 1859. 
Becancourians. — Rasies  (1724)  trails,  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  VIII,  246,1819.  Becancourt.— 
Vaudreuil  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  904, 
1855.  Becquancourt. — La  Tour,  map,  1784.  Bec- 
quencourt, — Ibid.,  1782.  Becuncourt. — Clinton 

(1745)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  ‘281,  185.5. 
Bekancourt.— DeLancey  (17541  in  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R..  216,  1.S72.  Besanpon.— Chau- 
vignerie  (1736)  quoted  bv  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,  .553, 1853. 

Bece.  An  abandoned  village  of  the 
Koskimo,  6 m.  e.  of  Koprino  harbor,  in 
N.  Quafesino  sd.,  Vancouver  id. 

Bece.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 7, 1888. 

Beds.  See  Furniture. 

Beech  Creek.  A former  Seminole  town 
on  Beech  cr.,  Fla.,  settled  by  Chiaha  In- 
dians from  lower  Chattahoochee  r.,  Ha.; 
exact  location  unknown. — Bell  in  Moi-se, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  AVar,  808,  1 822. 

Bejuituuy  (‘village  of  the  rainbow’). 
A former  jmeblo  of  the  Tigua  near  the  s. 
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limit  of  their  halhtat,  on  the  Rio  (trande, 
at  the  present  Los  Lunas,  N.  Mex. 

Be-jui  Tu-uy. — Bandolier  in  Arc'll.  Inst.  Papers, 
III,  130,  1890.  Be-juij  Tu-aij.— Bandelier  in  .lour. 
Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  in,  61, 1892.  Be-Jui  Tu-ay.— 
Bandelier  in  Areh.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  218,  1892. 
Be-juy  Tu-ay. — Bandelier  in  .Tour.  Am.  Eth.  and 
Arch.,  op.  cit.  San  Clemente. — Bandelier  in  .\reh. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  219,  1S92.  Village  of  the  B.ain- 
bow. — Bandelier  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  .Arch., 
op.  cit. 

Bekn  {Be'-lcu) . Given  by  Powers  (Cont. 
N.  A.  EthnoL,  iii,  893,  LS77)  as  the  name  of 
a tribe  related  to  the  Paiute,  hutidentilied 
by  Kroeber  (inf’n,  1908)  as  a form  of 
Bekiu,  the  Yokuts  name  of  a locality  on 
Poso  cr..  Cal.,  within  the  territory  of  the 
Paleuyami  Yokuts. 

Beldom.  A ^lissisau^a  villajfe  in  On- 
tario in  1855. — Jones,  Ojeliway  Inds., 
229,  1801. 

Belen.  A village  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex., 
and  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of 
Nuestra  Senora,  with  107  inhabitants  in 
1805  and  133  in  1809.  Like  Abi<|uiu  and 
Tome  it  was  apparently  established  as  a 
refuge  for  Genizaros,  or  redeemed  captive 
Indians,  of  whom  a few  were  at  Belen  in 
1766.  It  is  now  a “ Mexican”  .settlement. 
The  ruins  of  the  old  Spanish  church  may 
still  be  traced,  (f.  w.  h.) 

Belem.— Alcncaster  (180.5)  quoted  by  Prince,  N. 
Mex.,  231, 1883.  Belen.— Moise  in  Kan.  Cy.  Kev., 
481,  Dec.  1881.  Neustra  Senora  de  Belem. — Alen- 
caster  (180,5)  quoted  by  Melinc,  Two  Thousand 
Miles,  212, 1,867  (misprint).  N.  S.  de  Belem,— Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  i,  599,  1882  (after  Meline).  N. 
S,  de  Beien, — .Alencaster  (1805)  cpioted  by  Prince, 
N Mex.,  37,  1883.  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Belen.— 
Ward  in  Ind.  AtY.  Rep.  for  1807, 213, 1808.  Belue.— 
Ibid.,  210  (misprint). 

Belen.  A settlement  of  the  Yacpii,  in- 
cluding some  members  of  the  Seri^  ami 
Guayma  tribes,  on  the  x.  bank  of  V aqui 
r.,  about  20  m.  above  its  mouth,  in  s. 
Sonora,  IMexico.  It  tvas  the  seat  of  an 
important  mission  founded  about  1678, 
and  in  1849  its  population  was  estimated 
at  3,000. 

Belem. — Velasco  in  Bob  Soc.  Mex.  Ocog.  Estad., 
VIII,  220,  1.800.  Belen.— Velasco,  Noticias  do  So- 
nora, 84,  18.50.  Nuestra  Senora  de  Belem. — Orozco 
V Berra.  Gcog.,  355,  1.804.  Nuestra  Senora  de 
Belen.— Zapata  (107,8)  in  Doc.  Ili.st.  Mex.,  llh  s.. 
Ill,  379,  18,57. 

Belkofski  (Russian;  Uirlkonkoic,  s<iuir- 
rel  village’)-  An  Aleut  village  near  the 
end  of  Alaska  ]ien.;  pop.  102  in  1833,  268 
in  1880,  185  in  1890,  147  in  1900. 

Bailkovskoe.— Vcniaminof.  Zapiski,  ii,  203,  1.810. 
Belkovsky, — Scliwatka.  Mil.  Rcc'on.  .Alaska.  110, 
1.8, S5.  Bellkovskoi. — Elliott,  Cond.  .Alb,  Alaska, 
225.  1875.  Bjelkowskoje. — Holmlicrg,  Ethnob 
Skizz.,  map,  112,  18.55. 

Bellabella  (an  Indian  corruption  of 
h(wk  taken  back  into  English) . The  ]>oii- 
niar  name  of  an  important  Kwakiutl 
trilie  living  on  Milbank  sd.,  Brit.  ( ol. 
Their  septs  or  subtribes  are  Kokaitk, 
( Ictlitk,  and  ( lealitk.  The  following  clans 
are  given;  ikoktc'iiok  (Itagle),  Koeti- 
nok'  (Raven),  I lalhaiktenok  (Killer- 
whale).  Pop.  ddb 


The  language  spoken  by  this  tribe  and 
shared  also  by  the  Kitamat,  Kitlope, 
China  Hat,  and  Wikeno  Indians  is  a jie- 
culiar  dialect  of  Kwakiutl,  called  Ileil- 
tsuk  from  the  native  name  of  the  Bella- 


BELLABELLA  MAN.  (am.  MuS.  NAT.  HIST.  ) 


bella.  These  tribes  resemble  each  other 
furthermore  in  having  a system  of  clans 
with  descent  through  the  mother — de- 
rived probably  from  theirnorthern  neigh- 


BELLABELLA  WOMAN.  (Am.  MuS.  NAT  HIST.) 

bor.s — while  the  Bellacoola  and  Kwakiutl 
to  the  s.  have  jiaternal  descent.  .\n- 
ciently  the  Bellabella  were  vi'rv  warlike, 
a character  largely  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  they  wore  llanki'd  on  oiu'  side 
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by  the  Tsimshian  of  Kittizoo  and  on  the 
other  l)y  the  Bellacoola,  while  war  par- 
ties of  Haida  from  tlie  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.  were  constantly  raiding  their  coasts. 
For  this  reason,  perhaps,  the  peculiar  se- 
cret societies  of  the  n.  w.  coast,  the  most 
important  of  which  evidently  had  their 
origin  in  war  customs,  first  arose  among 
them.  When  voyagers  hrst  began  fre- 
quenting the  X.  Pacific  coast,  Milbank  id., 
which  offers  one  of  the  dew  good  open- 
ings into  the  inner  ship  channel  to 
Alaska,  wiis  often  visited,  and  its  inhab- 
itants were  therefore  among  the  first  to 
be  modified  by  European  contact.  To- 
gether with  the  other  lleiltsuk  tribes 
they  have  now  been  Christianized  by 
Protestant  missionaries,  and  most  of  their 
ancient  culture  and  ritual  have  been 
abandoned,  (.i.  k.  s.  ) 

Belbellahs.— -Dunn,  Oregon  Ter.,  183,  1845.  Bella- 
Bella.— Clin.  Inil.  3G1,  1897.  Elk'la'sumH. — 

Boils  in  5th  Kep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  9, 1889  (Bel- 
lacoola name).  Haeeltruk, — Scouler  in  Jour. 
Geog.  Soe.  Loncl.,  i,  224,  1841.  Haeeltsuk,— 

Scouler  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soe.  Loud.,  i,  233, 
1848.  Haeeltz.— Latham,  ibid.,  104.  Haeeltzuk.— 
Scouler  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Loud.,  i,  223,  1841. 
Haeetsuk,— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
64,  1856.  Haeltzuk.— Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  I,  155,  1848.  Hailtsa. — Hale  in  U.  S. 
E.\pl.Expd.,vt,  221, 1816.  Hailtzuk.— Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  117b,  1884.  Ha-ilt- 
zukh.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  145,  1877. 
He'iltsuk.— -Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5,  130, 
1887.  He'iltsuq.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1895, 
328  (own  name).  Hiletsuck,— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  252, 
1891.  Hiletsuk. — Ibid.,  191,1883.  Iletsuck, — Powell, 
ibid.,  122,1880.  Ilet  Suck, — Ibid.,  315.  Millbank 
Indians.— Dunn,  Hi.st.  Oreg.,  271,  1844.  Millbank 
Sound  Indians. — Ibid.,  3.58.  Witsta. — Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  op.  cit.  (Chimmesyan  name).  Wut- 
sta'.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  9,  18,89. 

Bellacoola  [Bi'lxnla).  A coast  Salish 
tribe,  or  rather  aggregation  of  tribes,  on  x. 
and  s.  Bentinck  arm.  Dean  inlet,  and  Bel- 
lacoola r.,  Brit.  Col.  This  name  is  that 
given  them  by  the  Kwakiutl,  there  being 
no  native  designation  for  the  entire  peo- 
jde.  They  form  the  northernmost  divi- 
sion of  the  Salishan  stock,  from  the  re- 
maining tribes  of  which  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  T.silkotin  and  the  Kwakiutl. 
In  the  Canadian  reports  on  Indian  af- 
fairs the  name  is  restricted  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Tallion  (see  Talio)  and  the 
Kinisquit  (people  of  Dean  inlet),  the 
whole  being  called  the  Tallion  nation. 
The  population  in  1902  was  811.  Tlie 
chief  divisions  mentioned  are  the  Kinis- 
quit, Noothlakimish,  and  Nuhalk.  The 
gentes  of  the  Bellacoola  without  reference 
to  the  tribal  divisions  are:  Ilamt.sit,  lalos- 
timot,  Kookotlane,  Smoen,  Spatsatlt, 
Tlakaumoot,  Tumkoaakyas.  The  follow- 
ing are  mentioned  as  gentes  of  the  Nuhalk 
division:  Keltakkaua,  Potlas,Siatlhelaak, 
Spukpukolemk,  and  Tokoai's.  The  Bel- 
lacoola villages  (chiefly  after  Boas)  are: 
Aseik,  Asenane,  Atlklaktl,  Koapk,  Koatl- 
na,  Komkutis,  Noutchaoff,  Nuiku,  Nuka- 
akmats,  Nukits,  Nusatsem,  Nuskek,  Nus- 


kelst,  Nutltleik,  Osmakmiketlp,  Peisela, 
Sakta,  Satsk,  Selkuta,  Senktl,  Setlia, 
Slaaktl,  Snutele,  Hnutlelatl,  Sotstl, 
Stskeitl,  Stuik,  Talio,  Tkeiktskune, 
Tskoakkane,  Tsomootl.  (j.  a.  s. ) 
Belhoola.— Gibbs  in  Coiit.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  267, 1877. 
Bellacoola. — Cun.  Ind.  Aff.,  315,  1880.  Bellagh- 
choolas. — Dunn,  Hist.  Oregon,  267,  1844.  Bella- 
hoola. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  'I'ribes,  v,  488,  1855. 
Bell-houla.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  146,  1862.  Belli- 
choola. — Scouler"  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i, 
2:34, 1848.  Bilhoola. — Tolmie  and  Da  w.'-on,  Vocab.'^. 
Brit.  Col.,  122b,  1884.  Billechoola, — Scouler  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soe.,  i,  224,  1841.  Billikula.— 
Gibbs  quoted  by  Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
241,  1877.  Bilqula. — 7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  of 
Can.,  2,  1891.  Bi'lxula. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
for  1895,  320.  Ilghi'mi.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  122b,  1884.  Tallion  Nation.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  417,  1898. 

Bells.  JMetal  bells  were  in  common  use 
in  middle  America  in  pre-Columbian 
times,  but  they  are  rarely  found  x.  of  tlie 
Bio  Grande,  either  in  jiossession  of  the 
tribes  or  on  ancient  sites;  but  bells  were 
certainly  known  to  the  I’ueblos  and  ]ios- 
sibly  to  the  mound-builders  before  the 
arrival  of  the  whites.  The 
rattle  made  of  shells  of  vari- 
ous kinds  or  modeled  in  clay 
passed  naturally  into  the  bell 
as  soon  as  metal  or  other  jiar- 
ticularly  resonant  materials 
were  available  for  tbeir  manu- 
facture. Occasionally  copper  COPPER  BELL  From 
bells  with  stone  tinklers  are  * Tennessee 
found  on  ancient  sites  in  New  (T°oM«j 
IMexico  and  Arizona,  where 
examples  in  baked  clay  are  also  found; 
these  are  usualh"  quite  small  and  areof  the 
hawk-bell  or  sleigh-bell  type,  and  doubt- 
less served  as  pendant  ornaments.  Bare 
examples  of  copper  bells  have  been  col- 
lected in  the  southern  states,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  were  of  local  origin,  since 
many  specimens  must  have  reached  Flor- 
ida from  Mexico  and  Central  America  in 
early  Columbian  times;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  bells  of  copper  or  bronze 
were  emploved  in  trade  with  the  tribes 
by  the  Pinglish  colonists,  numerous  ex- 
amples of  which  have  been  obtained  from 
mounds  and  burial  places. 

Consult  Fewkes  (1)  in  17th  Bep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1898,  (2)  in22d  Bep.  B.  A.  E.,  1908; 
Hough  in  Bep.  Nat.  Mus.  1901,  1908; 
Moore  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila., 
1894-1905;  Thomas  in  12th  Bep.  B.  A.  E., 
1894.  See  Copper,  (w.  ii.  ii.) 

Beothukan  Family  (from  the  tribal  or 
group  name  BeofJtnk,  which  jirobably 
signifies  ‘man,’  or  ‘human  being,’  but 
was  emjiloyed  by  Euroi>eans  to  mean  ‘In- 
dian,’ or  ‘Bed  Indian’;  in  the  latter  case 
because  the  Beothuk  colored  themselves 
and  tinted  their  utensils  and  arms  with 
red  ocher).  So  far  as  known  only  a single 
tribe,  called  Beothuk,  which  inbabite<l 
the  island  of  Newfoundland  when  first  dis- 
covered, constituted  this  family,  although 
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existing  vocabiilarieH  indicate  marked  dia- 
lectic differences.  At  first  the  Beothnk 
were  classified  either  as  Eskiniauan  or  as 
Algonqnian,  hut  now,  largely  through  the 
researches  of  (Tatschet,  it  is  deemed  hest 
to  regard  them  as  constituting  a distinct 
lingnisticstock.  Itisprohahletliatin  1497 
Beothukan  peoi)le  were  met  hy  Sebastian 
Cabot  when  heliscovered  Newfoundland, 
as  he  states  that  he  met  ])eople  “painted 
with  red  ocher,”  which  is  a marked  char- 
acteristic of  the  Beothnk  of  later  ol,)serv- 
ers.  Whithourne  (Chapj)ell,  Voy.  toNew- 
foimdland,  1818),  who  visited  Newfound- 
landinlt)22,  stated  thatthedwellingj)laces 
of  these  Indians  wei'e  in  the  n.  and  w.  parts 
of  the  island,  adding  that  “in  war  they  use 
hows  and  arrows,  spears,  darts,  clubs,  and 
slings.”  The  extinction  of  the  Beothnk 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  hitter  hostility  of 
the  French  and  to  Micmac  invasion  from 
Nova  Scotia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  the  iMicmac  settling  in 
w.  Newfoundland  as  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen. For  a time  these  dwelt  in  am- 
ity with  the  Beothnk,  hut  in  1770,  (|uar- 
rels  having  arisen,  a destructive  bat- 
tle was  fought  between  the  two  peoples 
at  the  N.  end  of  (irand  Pond.  The  Beo- 
thuk,  however,  lived  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Naskapi,  or  Labrador  Montag- 
nais,  and  the  two  jjeoples  visited  and 
traded  with  each  other.  Exasperated  by 
the  petty  depredations  of  these  tribes,  the 
French,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, offered  a reward  for  every  head  of 
a Beothnk  Indian.  To  gain  this  reward 
and  to  obtain  the  valuable  furs  they 
possessed,  the  more  numerous  Micmac 
hunted  and  gradually  exterminated  them 
as  an  independent  people.  The  English 
treated  the  Beothnk  with  much  less 
rigor;  indeed,  in  1810  Sir  Thomas  Duck- 
worth issued  a proclamation  for  their  jwo- 
tection.  The  hanks  of  the  River  of  Ex- 
ploits and  its  ti'ihutuaries  appear  to  have 
been  their  last  inhabited  territory. 

DeLaet(Novus()rhis,  84, 1688)  describes 
these  Newfoundland  Indians  as  follows: 
“ The  height  of  the  body  is  medium,  the 
hair  black,  the  face  broad,  the  nose  flat, 
and  the  eyes  large;  all  the  males  are 
beardless,  and  both  sexes  tint  not  only 
their  skin  hut  also  their  garments  with  a 
kind  of  red  color.  And  they  dwell  in 
certain  conical  lodges  and  low  huts  of 
sticks  set  in  a circle  and  joined  together 
in  the  roof.  Being  nomadic,  they  fre- 
(inently  cliange  their  hal)itations.  They 
had  a kiinl  of  cake  made  with  eggs  and 
baked  in  flu‘  sun,  and  a sort  of  i>ndding, 
stuffe<l  in  gul,  and  compo.«etl  of  seal’s  fat, 
livers,  eggs,  and  other  ingredients.”  He 
describes  also  tlieir  ]H'culiar  crescent- 
shaped birch-bark  canoes,  which  had 
sharp  keels,  re(|uiring  much  ballast  to 
keep  them  from  overturning:  these  were 
not  more  than  20  feet  in  length  and  they 


could  bear  at  most  5 persons.  Remains 
of  their  lodges,  80  to  40  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence and  comstructed  by  forming  a slender 
frame  of  ])oles overspread  with  birch  bark, 
are  still  traceable.  They  had  both  sum- 
mer and  winter  dwellings,  the  latter  often 
accommodating  about  20  peojile  each. 
Jukes  (Excursions,  1842)  describes  their 
deer  fences  or  deer  stockades  of  trees, 
which  often  extended  for  80  miles  along 
a river.  They  employed  pits  or  caches 
for  storing  food,  and  u.sed  the  steam  bath 
in  huts  covered  with  skins  and  heated 
with  hot  stones.  Some  of  the  charac- 
teristics in  which  the  Beothnk  differed 
from  most  other  Indians  were  a marked 
lightness  of  skin  color,  the  u.se  of  trenches 
in  their  lodges  for  sleeping  berths,  the 
peculiar  form  of  their  canoes,  the  non- 
domestication of  the  dog,  and  the  dearth 
of  evidence  of  ])otterj'  making.  Bompy- 
castle  (Newfoundland  in  1842)  states  that 
the  Beothnk  used  the  inner  bark  of  J*i)nin 
Ixdsamifera  as  food,  while  Lloyd  (Jour. 
Anthrop.  Inst.,  iv,  1875)  mentions  the  fact 
that  they  obtaineil  lire  by  igniting  the 
down  of  the  bluejay  from  S2>arks  produced 
by  striking  together  two  jneces  of  iron 
pyrites.  Peyton,  cited  by  Lloyd,  declares 
that  the  sun  was  the  chief  object  of  their 
worship.  Carmack’s  expedition,  conduct- 
ed in  behalf  of  the  Beotlnc  Society  for  the 
Civilization  of  the  Native  Ravages,  in  1827, 
failed  to  find  a siiigle  individual  of  this 
once  prominent  tribe,  although  the  island 
was  crossed  centrally  in  the  search.  As 
they  were  on  good  terms  with  the  Nas- 
kapi of  Labrador,  they  jierhaps  crossed 
the  strait  of  Belle  Isle  and  became  incor- 
porated with  them.  (.i.  x.  n.  n.  a.  s.  o.  ) 
Beathook. — Leigh  quoted  hy  Lloyd  in  .lour. 
Anthrop.  Inst.,  iv,3S,  1S75.  Behathook. — Gat.scdiet 
in  Proe.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  410,  ISSo  (quoting  older 
form).  Beothics. — Lloyd  in  .lour.  Anthrop.  Inst., 
IV,  33,  1S75.  Beothik. — Gatsehet.op.  eit.  ((pioting 
old  form).  Beoths. — Vetromile,  Abnakis,  47. 18f>(>. 
Beothucs. — Lloyd  in  .lour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  iv.  21. 
187.').  Beothues. — .lour.  Anthro]'.  Inst.,  iv.  jd.  facing 
p.  2(1,  1,87,0.  Beothugs. — Ibid.,  v,  pi.  facing  ]>.  223, 
187(1.  Beothuk. — Gat.schetin  Proe..Vm.  Philos. Soc., 
40S,  188,0.  Bethuck. — Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond..  oS,  ],8,56.  Boeothick.  — Mae  Dongall  in 
Trans,  (’amid.  Inst.,  n.  98.  1890-91.  Boeothuk. — 
Gat.sehet  in  Proe.  Am.  Philo.s.  Soe..410, 1,88.5 (quot- 
ing older  form).  Good-night  Indians. — Lloyd. 
folioYi  ing  blunder  of  Latham,  in  .lonr.  Anthrop. 
Inst.,  v, 229. 1870.  Macquaejeet. — Gatschet  in  Proe. 
,Vm.  Philos.  Soe.,  410,  Oct.,  1885  (Miomae  name: 
•red  man.’  evidently  a transl.  of  the  European 
‘Red  Indian’).  Red  Indians  of  Newfoundland. — 
Cartwright  (176.8)  (piotcd  by  Lloyd  in  .lour. 
Anthrop.  Inst.,  iv.  ‘22. 1875.  Shawatharott. — King 
quoted  by  Gatsehet  in  Proe.  .\m.  Philos.  Soe.,  410, 
1885(=‘Re<l  Indian  man’).  Shawdtharut. — Ibid, 
tllnobah.  — Latham  ((noted  by  Gat.sehet.  ilud..  411 
(.\bnaki  name).  Ulno  mequaegit. — Ibid,  (said  to 
betheMiemaename.sig.  ‘red  man.'  butevidently 
a trader’s  or  fisherman’s  rendering  of  the  Euro- 
(lean  ' Red  Indians’). 

Beowawa.  Incorrectly  given  as  tlie 
name  of  a llopi  village;  it  seems  to  be 
tbe  name  of  a man. 

Beowawa. — Readle,  Westi'rn  Wilds,  ‘227.  1,'<78. 

Beowawe. — Headle,  Uudi'veloped  Wi'st,  ,570.  I87:i. 
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Bersiamite.  One  of  the  small  Algon- 
(juian  tribes  composing  the  eastern  group 
of  the  Montagnais,  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  Bersimis  r.,  which  enters  St  Lawrence 
r.  near  the  gulf.  These  Indians  became 
known  to  the  French  at  an  early  date, 
and  being  of  a peaceable  and  tractable 
disposition,  were  soon  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  missionaries.  They  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  once  a year  with 
cognate  tribes  at  Tadoussac  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade,  but  these  have  melted  away 
under  the  intluence  of  civilization.  A 
trading  post  called  Bersimis,  at  the  mouth 
of  Bersimis  r.,  had  in  1902  some  465  In- 
dians attached  to  it,  but  whether  any  of 
them  were  Bersiamite  is  not  stated,  (j.  m.  ) 
Baisimetes.  — McKeniiey  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  79,  1854.  Bersamis. — Stearns,  Labrador,  263, 
1884.  Bersiamites. — Jes.  Rcl.  for  1640,  34,  1858. 
Bersiamits. — Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  i,  125,  1863. 
Bersiamitts.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribe.s, 
III,  81,  1854.  Bertiamistes. — Iroquois  treaty  (1665) 
in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  iii,  122,  1863.  Bertiam- 
ites.— Memoir  of  1706,  ibid.,  ix,  786,  1855.  Beth- 
siamits.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  38,  1880.  Betsiam- 
ites.— Le  Clercci  quoted  by  Champlain  (1632), 
Qfuvres,  iv,  105, 1,870.  Betsiamits. — Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1884.  pt  1,  185,  1885.  Bussenmeus. — MeKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  81, 1854.  Notre  Dame 
de  Betsiamits.— Boucher  in  Can.  Ind.  Atf.  Rep. 
for  1884.  pt.  1,  36, 1.885  (mi.ssion  name).  Oubestami- 
ouek. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1643,  38,  1858.  Oumamiois. — 
Albanel  (1670)  quoted  by  Hind,  Labrador  Penin., 
1, 126, 1863.  Oumamioucks. — McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  79,  1854.  Oumamiwek. — Hind, 
Labrador  Penin.,  i,  224,  1863. 

Besheu  ‘lynx’).  A gens  of  the 

Chmpewa. 

Be-sheu. — Warren  in  Itlinn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  44, 
188.5.  Pe-zhew,— Tanner.  Narrative,  315,  1830 
(trans.  ‘wild  cat’).  Pishiu. — Gatseliet,  Ojibwa 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1,882. 

Beshow.  The  black  candle-tish  {Ano- 
plopomn  fimbria)  of  the  Puget  sd.  region; 
from  bifiiow^,  in  the  IMakah  dialect  of  the 
Wakashan  .stock.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Bethel.  xVn  Eskimo  mission,  founded 
in  1886  by  Moravian  brethren  from  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Kuskokwim  r.,  close  to 
Mumtrelek,  Alaska.  Pop.  20  in  1890. 

Bethlehem.  A Moravian  settlement  es- 
tablished in  1740  at  the  present  Bethle- 
hem, Northampton  co.,  Pa.  Although  a 
white  settlement,  the  iNIoravians  drew  to- 
ward it  many  of  the  Indians,  and  in  1746 
the  iMahican  converts  from  Shecomeco 
resided  there  for  a short  time  before  set- 
tling at  Friedenshuetten.  (.1.  M. ) 

Betonukeengainubejig(  Pi‘tonn‘kingka1n- 
iiplcMg,  ‘they  who  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hoodof  [L.  Superior  on  thes.].’ — W.  J.). 
An  important  division  of  the  Chippewa 
living  in  n.  \Vi.sconsin,  between  Iv.  Su- 
perior and  jNIississippi  r.  The  Munom- 
inikasheenhug,\Vahsuahgunewininewug, 
and  Lac  Court  Oreilles  Chijipewa  are 
incorporated  with  them.  Their  principal 
villages  were  at  Desert  lake  ( Vieux  Des- 
ert), Flambeau  lake,  Pelican  lake,  Lac 
Court  Oreilles,  Lac  Chetec,  Pukwaawun, 
and  Mononimikau  lake.  (j.  m.  ) 


Be-ton-auk-an-ub-yig. — Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
85,  1850.  Be-ton-uk-eeng-ain-ub-e-iig. — Warren  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  38  188,5.  Pi‘tdna‘king- 
kainapitcig. — W.  Jones,  inf'n,  1905  (correct  form). 

Betty’s  Neck.  A jilace  in  Middleboro, 
Plymouth  co.,  Ma.ss.,  where  8 Indian 
families  lived  in  1798,  and  took  its  name 
from  an  Indian  woman  (Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.  3,  10,  1848).  The  people  seem  to  have 
been  Nemasket  and  subject  to  the  Wam- 
panoag.  (j.  m.) 

Biara.  A subdivision  or  settlement  of 
the  Tehueco,  formerly  on  the  lower  Rio 
Fuerte  or  the  Fuerte-Mayo  divide,  .v.  w. 
Sinaloa,  Mexico. — Orozco  y Berra,  Oeog., 
58,  1864. 

Biauswak  {payasuxi,  ‘dried,’  as  when 
meat  is  hung  over  tire  until  smoked  and 
dried;  it  may  also  refer  to  meat  hung  on 
a pole  to  dry  in  the  sun. — W.  J. ).  AChij)- 
pewa  chief,  also  known  as  Byianswa,  son 
of  Biauswah,  a leading  man  of  the  Loon 
gens  which  resided  on  the  s.  shore  of  L. 
Superior,  40  m.  w.  of  La  Pointe,  n.  iv.  Wis. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Fox  In- 
dians when  a boy,  but  was  saved  from 
torture  and  death  by  his  father,  who 
became  a voluntary  sulistitute.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  moved  with  his 
people  to  Fond  du  Lac.  Being  made 
chief  he  led  the  warriors  of  various  bands 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Sioux  of 
Sandy  lake  and  succeeded  in  driving  the 
latter  from  their  village,  and  later  the 
Sioux  were  forced  to  abandon  their  vil- 
lages on  Cass  and  Winnipeg  lakes  and 
their  stronghold  on  Leech  lake,  whence 
they  moved  westward  to  the  headwaters 
of  Alinnesota  r.  The  Chippewa  under 
Biauswah  were  those  who  settled  in  the 
country  of  the  upper  (Mississippi  about 
1768  (Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  v,  222,  1885). 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  recorded,  but 
it  probably  occurred  not  long  after  the 
date  named.  (c.  t.  ) 

Bibiana.  A former  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Papago,  in  x.  w.  Sonora,  (Mexici), 
between  Busanic  and  Sonoita,  near  (or 
possibly  identical  with)  Anamic.  It  was 
visited  by  Kino  in  1702. 

Sta  Bibiana.— Kino  (1706)  quoted  bv  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  .502,  1886. 

Bible  translations.  The  Bible  has  been 
printed  in  jiart  or  in  whole  in  32  Indian 
languages  n.  of  Mexico.  In  18  one  or 
more  portions  have  been  printed;  in  9 
others  the  New  Testament  or  more  has 
appeared;  and  in  5 languages,  namely,  the 
Massachuset,  Cree,  Labrailor  Eskimo, 
Santee  Dakota,  and  Tukkuthkutchin,  the 
whole  Bible  is  in  print. 

The  Norwegian  missionaries,  Hans  and 
Paul  Egede,  were  the  first  to  translate 
any  part  of  the  Bible  into  tlreenland 
Eskimo,  tlieir  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment being  jirinted  in  part  in  1744,  and 
as  a whole  in  1766.  A revision  of  this 
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translation,  l)y  Otto  Fabricins,  Avas  twice 
printed  before  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury; and  in  1822  the  Moravian  Brethren 
brought  out  a new  translation,  which  ran 
through  several  editions.  Nearly  three- 
(inarters  of  the  Old  Testament  was  j)rinted 
in  the  same  langnage  between  1822  and 
1836,  \vhen  the  work  was  discontinued. 
In  laibrador  Eskimo  the  earliest  printed 
Bible  text  was  the  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels, which  appeared  in  1800.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Gos})el  of  St  John  in 
1810,  the  comi)lete  New  Testament  in 
1840,  and  all  of  the  Old  Testament  be- 
tween 1834  and  1867.  In  other  Eskimo 
languages  there  were  printed:  In  Labrador 
Eskimo  some  New  Testament  extracts  in 
1878  and  the  Four  Gospels  in  1807,  trans- 
lated by  E.  J.  Peck;  in  the  Aleutian 
Unalaska  dialect,  with  adaptation  also  to 
the  x\.tka  dialect,  John  Veniaminoff’s 
translation  of  St  Matthew’s  Gospel  in 
1848;  and  in  Kaniagmiut,  Elias  Tishnoffs 
translation  of  the  same  G os})el,  also  ini  848. 

Four  languages  of  the  Atha])ascan  fam- 
ily have  been  provided  with  Bible  trans- 
lations. The  Gospels  were  translated  by 
Robert  McDonald  and  printed  in  the 
Tukkuthkutchin  language  of  Mackenzie 
r.  in  1874,  and  the  whole  Bible  in  1898. 
In  the  Chipewyan  Archdeacon  Kirkby’s 
translation  of  the  Gospels  appeared  in 
1878  and  the  whole  New  Testament  in 
1881 ; in  the  Etchareottine,  Kirkby’s  trans- 
lation of  St  John’s  Gospel  in  1870,  and 
Bishop  Bompas’s  of  the  New  Testament 
between  1883  and  1891;  and  in  the  Tsat- 
tine,  A.  C.  Garrioch’s  version  of  St  Mark’s 
Gospel  in  1886. 

Translations  have  been  made  into  13 
languages  of  the  Algompiian  family.  In 
the  Cree,  William  Mason’s  work  com- 
prises several  editions  of  the  Gospel ^of 
St  John  made  between  1851  and  1857, 
the  complete  New  Testament  in  1859, 
and  the  whole  Bible  in  1861-62.  Arch- 
deacon Hunter’s  version  of  three  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  same  language  appeared 
in  1853-55  (I'eprinted  in  1876-77).  Bishop 
Horden’s  Four  Gospels  in  Cree  was 
printed  in  1859,  and  his  comi)leto  New 
Testament  in  1876.  In  the  Abnaki,  St 
Mark’s  Gospel,  translated  by  Wzokhi- 
lain,  was  printed  in  1844;  in  the  IMicmac, 
beginning  with  the  printing  of  St  INIat- 
thew’s  Gospel  in  1853,  Mr  Rand  con- 
tinued at  work  until  the  whole  New 
Testament  was  published  in  1871-75, 
besides  the  books  of  (lenesis.  Exodus, 
and  the  Psalms;  and  in  the  ^lalecite,  St 
John’s  (Josj)el,  also  translated  by  Rand, 
came  out  in  1870.  The  Massachuset  lan- 
guage, which  comes  next  in  geographical 
order,  was  the  first  North  Ameiican  In- 
dian language  into  which  any  Bible  trans- 
lation was  made;  John  Eliot  began  his 


Natick  version  in  1653  and  finished  it 
in  1661-63,  with  a revised  edition  in 
1680-85.  In  1709  Experience  Mayhew 
published  his  translation,  in  the  Waniiia- 
noag  dialect  of  IMartha’s  Vineyard,  of 
the  Psalms  and  St  John’s  Gospel.  In 
the  Delaware,  I lencke’s  translation  of  the 
Epistles  of  St  John  was  iirinted  in  1818, 
Zeisberger’s  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in 
1821,  and  Luckenbach’s  Scripture  Narra- 
tives in  1838.  In  Chippewa,  the  earliest 
translations  were  those  of  the  Gospels  of 
St  IMatthew  and  St  John,  by  Peter  and 
John  Jones,  jirinted  in  1829--31.  There 
are  three  complete  translations  of  the 
New  Testament  in  this  language:  One 
by  Edwin  James  in  1833,  another  by 
lienry  Blatchford  in  1844  (reprinted  in 
1856  and  1875),  and  a third  by  F.  A. 
O’Meara  in  1854  (reprinted  in  1874). 
O’  iMeara  also  translated  the  Psalms  ( 1 856 ) 
and  the  Pentateuch  ( 1861 ),  and  McDonald 
translated  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets 
(1874).  In  the  Shawnee  language,  St 
Matthew’s  Gospel,  by  Johnston  Lykins, 
was  printed  in  1836  and  a revision  in 
1842,  and  St  John’s  Gospel,  by  Francis 
Barker,  in  1846.  In  the  Ottawa,  IMeeker’s 
translation  of  St  INIatthew  and  St  John 
aj)peared  in  1841-44;  in  the  Potawatoini, 
St  Matthew  and  the  Acts,  by  Lykins,  in 
1844;  in  the  Siksika,  St  iVIatthew,  by 
Tims,  in  1890;  in  the  Arapaho,  St  Luke, 
by  Roberts,  in  1903;  and  in  the  Cheyenne, 
the  Gospels  of  St  Luke  and  St  John  by 
Better,  who  has  i>ublished  also  some  other 
portions  of  the  Bible. 

Three  languages  of  thelroquoian  family 
possess  ])arts  of  the  Bible.  In  IMohawk, 
extracts  from  the  Bible  were  i)rinted  as 
early  as  1715;  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark, 
by  Brant,  in  1787;  and  St  John,  by  Nor- 
ton, in  1805.  Between  1827  and  1836 
the  rest  of  the  New  Ti'stanient  was  tran.«- 
lated  bv  H.  A.  Hill,  W.  Hess,  and  J.  A. 
Wilkes,'  and  the  whole  was  printed  in 
successive  parts.  A new  version  of  the 
Gosjtels,  by  Chief  Ona,«akenrat,  was 
printed  in  1880.  The  only  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  Mohawk  is  Isaiah, 
printed  in  1839.  In  the  Seneca  language, 
St  Luke,  by  Harris,  was  printed  iii  1829, 
and  the  Four  Gospels,  by  Asher  Wright, 
in  1874.  In  the  Cherokee  language  St 
]\Ialthew’s  Gospel  was  translated  l)y 
S.  A.  Worcester  and  jirinted  in  1829,  the 
other  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  following, 
until  the  complete  New  Testament  was 
issued  in  1860.  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
also  hv  Worcester,  were  i>rinted  in  1856 
and  18*53,  respectively,  besides  some  imr- 
tionsof  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Isaiah. 

The  two  languages  of  the  Muskhogean 
family  that  come  into  our  record  are  the 
Choctaw  and  the  Creek.  In  Choctaw, 
three  of  the  Gospels,  translated  by  Al- 
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fred  Wright,  were  printed  as  early  as 
1831,  and  the  complete  New  Testament, 
by  Wright  and  Byington,  in  1848.  Tlie 
Pentateuch,  the  historical  hooks  of  theOld 
Testament,  and  the  Psalms,  by  Wright, 
Byington,  and  Edwards,  cameout between 
1852  and  188B.  In  Creek,  St  John’s  Cos- 
pel,  translated  by  Davis  and  Lykins,  was 
printed  in  1835;  another  version,  by 
Buckner,  in  1860;  and  the  whole  New 
Testament,  by  Mrs  Bobertsonand  others, 
between  1875  and  1887;  and  Cenesis  ami 
the  Psalms,  by  the  same,  in  1893-96. 

Only  two  languages  of  the  Siouan  fam- 
ily, the  Santee  Dakota  and  the  IMandan, 
are  rei)resented  in  scriptural  translations. 
Portions  of  the  Bible  were  translated  into 
the  former  by  Renville  and  printed  as 
early  as  1839;  the  whole  New  Testament, 
by  Riggs  and  others,  was  jiublished  in 
1865;  tlie  Old  Testament,  by  Williamson 
and  Riggs,  was  tinished  in  1877 ; and  a re- 
vised edition  of  the  com])lete  Bilde  was 
issued  in  1880.  A small  volume  of 
hymns  and  scriptural  selections,  trans- 
lated into  Mandan  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Hall, 
was  published  in  1905. 

The  Caddoan  language  is  represented 
by  a small  volume  of  Bible  translations 
and  hymns  in  Ankara,  by  Rev.  C.  F. 
Hall  (ioOO;  2ded.,  enlarged,  1905). 

In  the  Nez  Perce  language,  of  the  Sha- 
haptian  family,  St  Matthew’s  Cospel,  by 
Spalding,  was  twice  printed  ( in  1845  and 
1871 ) ; and  St  John,  by  Ainslie,  appeared 
in  1876.  In  the  Kwakiutl  language,  of 
the  Wakashan  family,  A.  J.  Hall’s  trans- 
lation of  the  Cospels  of  St  Matthew  and 
St  John  came  out  in  1882-84  and  the  Acts 
in  1897.  In  the  Tsimshian  language,  of 
the  Chi7nmesyan  family,  the  Four  (los- 
pels,  translated  by  William  Duncan,  were 
printed  in  1885-89;  and  in  the  Niska  lan- 
guage J.  B.  ^IcCullagh  began  work  on 
the  Cospels  in  1894.  In  the  Haida  lan- 
guage, of  the  Skittagetan  family,  trans- 
lations of  three  of  the  Cospels  and  of  the 
Acts,  by  Charles  Harrison  and  J.  H.  Keen, 
were  ]>rinted  in  1891-97. 

Consult  the  various  bibliographies  of 
Indian  languages,  by  J.  C.  I’illing,  pub- 
lished as  bulletins  by  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology.  See  Bookn  in  Indian 
laiKjaafjes,  Dictionaries,  Eliot  Bible,  JWi- 
odicals.  (w.  E. ) 

Bicam.  A Yaqui  settlement  on  the  s. 
])ank  of  the  lower  Rio  Yacpii,  s.  w.  Sono- 
ra, iMexico,  with  an  estimated  population 
of  9,000  in  1849. 

Bicam.— Velasco,  Noticias  de  Sonora,  81,  1.S.t0. 
Bican.— Miihlenpfordt  (|Uoted  by  Bancroft.  Nat. 
Races,  I,  (108,  1882.  Santisima  Trinidad  Vicam. — 
Orozco  y Berra,  Geog..  35,'i,  l,sc,4  (or  Bicam). 

Bichechic.  A Tarahumare  settlement 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Conchos, 
lat.  28°  RE,  long.  107°  10',  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Orozco  v Berra,  Ceog.,  323, 
1864. 


Bidai  (Caddo  for  ‘brushwood,’  proba- 
bly referring  to  the  ])eculiar  growth  char- 
acteristic of  theregiou).  Anextincttrilte, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  C’addotin 
stock,  whose  villages  were  scattered  over 
a wide  territory,  hut  princi]>ally  jdtout 
Trinity  r.,  Texas,  while  some  were  as  far  x. 
as  the  Neches  or  beyond.  A creek  empty- 
ing into  Trinity  r.  between  Walker  and 
.Madison  cos.,  Tex.,  bears  the  name  of 
the  tribe,  as  did  also,  according  to  La 
Harj)e,  a small  bay  on  the  coast  x.  of 
Matagorda  bay.  A number  of  geographic 
names  derived  from  this  tribe  survive  in 
the  region.  The  tribal  tradition  of  the 
Bidai  is  that  they  were  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  where  they  dwelt. 
This  belief  may  have  strengthened 
tribal  pride,  for  although  the  Bidai 
were  surrounded  by  tribes' belonging 
to  the  Caddo  confederacy,  the  ])eople 
long  kept  their  independence.  They 
were  neighbors  of  the  Arkokisa,  who 
lived  on  lower  Trinity  r.  and  may  have 
been  their  allies,  for  accordingto  LaHai’|)e 
(1721)  they  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
that  tribe  while  they  were  at  war  with  the 
peoi)le  dwelling  on  Matagorda  bay.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century 
the  Bidai  were  reported  to  be  the  chief 
intermediai’ies  between  the  French  and 
the  Apache  in  the  trade  in  lirearms;  later 
they  suffered  from  the  political  disturb- 
ances incident  to  the  controversy  between 
the  Spaniards  and  the  French,  as  well  as 
from  intertribal  wars  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  diseases.  As  a result  rem- 
nants of  different  villages  combined,  and 
the  olden  tribal  organization  was  broken 
uj>.  Little  is  known  of  theircustoms  and 
beliefs,  which  were  probably  similar  to 
those  of  the  surrounding  tribes  of  the 
Caddo  confederacy.  They  lived  in  lixed 
habitations,  cultivated  the  soil,  hunted 
the  buffalo,  which  ranged  through  their 
territory,  and  were  said  by  Sibley  in  1805 
to  have  had  “an excellent  character  for 
honesty  and  punctuality.’’  At  that  time 
they  numbered  about  100,  l)ut  in  1776-7 
an  epidemic  carried  off  nearly  half  their 
number.  About  the  middle'of  the  19th 
century  a remnant  of  the  Bidai  were  living 
in  a small  village  12  m.  from  IMontgom- 
ery,  Tex.,  cultivating  maize,  serving  as 
cotton  pickers,  and  bearing  faithful  alle- 
giance to  the  Texans.  The  women  Avere 
still  skilled  in  basketry  of  “curious  de- 
signs and  great  varietw’’  The  few  sur- 
vivors were  probably  incorporated  by  the 
Caddo.  ( \.  t'.  F. ) 

Sadies.— Ker.  Travels.  122.  18*16.  Beadeyes.— Ed- 
ward. lli.st.  Tex.,  92.  1,836.  Bedais.— Freneli,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  11.  1,876.  Beddies. — Braekeiiridge, 
View.sof  La., 81, 1815.  Bedees. — IliitL.s”.  Bedies. — 
Sibley (180.6), Hist. Sketches.71,1-806.  Bidais.— Rob- 
in, Voy.  Lonisiane.  iii.  14.  1,807.  Bidaises.— Sop. 
Mex.  Geog.,  266.  1870.  Biday. — I>oc.  of  1719-21  in 
Margry,  Dee.,  vi,  341.  1.8.86.  Bidayes. — La  Harpe 
(ca.  1721),  ibid.,  341.  Bidias. — Latham  in  Trans. 
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I’hilol.  Soc.  Lond.,  103,  1850.  Q,uasmigdo. — Ker, 
Trav.,  122,  1810  (given  as  their  own  name). 
Redais. — Foote, Texas,  1,299,1841.  Spring  Creeks, — 
Ibid.  Vidaes. — Me/.ieres  (1778)  (|Hoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  001,  1880.  Vi'dais.— 
Freneh,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  II,  11,1875.  Vidays. — Doc. 
503  (1791-92)  in  Te.xas  State  archives.  Vivais. — 
Doe.  of  Aug.  20,  17.50,  ibid. 

Bidamarek.  An  iudelinite  division  of 
the  Porno  of  California,  the  name  iieing 
ai)plied  by  the  Porno  of  upper  Clear  lake 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  tv.  of  them 
on  Russian  r.,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Danomarek,  or  hill  i)eoj>le,  of  the  same 
region.  Gibbs,  in  1S51,  mentioned  the 
Bedahmarek  as  living  with  the  Shanel- 
kayain  a valley  api>arently  at  the  source  of 
the  E.  fork  of  Russian  r. ; and  McKee,  in 
the  same  year,  gave  the  Medamarec,  said 
to  number  150,  as  inhabiting  with  the 
Chanetkai  the  hills  dividing  the  waters 
of  (dear  lake  from  Eel  {sic)  r.  (a.  i..  k.  ) 

Bedah-marek. — Gibbs  (18.51)  in  Schoolcraft,  Did. 
Tribes,  III,  109, 18.53.  Me-dama-rec, — McKee  (1851 ) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  .syiec.  sess.,  ISO,  18.53. 

Big  Bill.  A Paiute  chief.  He  led  the 
Indians  who  aided  the  notorious  Mormon 
John  D.  Lee  in  the  Mountain  Meadow 
massacre  in  s.  w.  Utah  on  8ept.  11,  1857. 

Big  Canoe.  A Kalispel  war  chief  who 
acquired  considerable  notoriety  as  a 
leader  in  battle.  He  was  born  in  1799 
and  died  in  1882  at  the  Flathead  agency, 
Mont.  (c.  T.) 

Big  Chief.  An  Osage  village  4 m.  from 
the  Mission  in  Ind.  T.  in  18.50;  pop.  300. 
Big-chief,— Smet,  West.  Missions,  3.55, 1863. 

Big  Cypress  Swamp.  A Seminole  set- 
tlement, with  73  inhabitants  in  1880,  sit- 
uated iu  the  “Devil’s  Garden”  on  the  N. 
edge  of  Big  Cypress  swamp,  15  to  20  m. 
s.  w.  of  L.  Okeechobee,  Monroe  co., 
Fla. — MacCauley  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
478, 1887. 

Big  Foot  (Si-tanka).  A Hunkpapa 
Sioux  chief,  of  the  Cheyenne  River  res., 
S.  Dak.,  leader  of  the  band  of  about  300 
men,  women,  and  children  who  tied  from 
the  reservation  after  the  killing  of  Sitting 
Bull  iu  the  autumn  of  1890,  intending  to 
join  the  hostiles  in  the  Bad-lands.  They 
wen^  intercei)ted  by  trooj)s  on  Wounded 
Knee  cr.  and  surrendered,  but  iu  at- 
tempting to  disarm  the  Indians  a conflict 
was  precipitated,  resulting  in  aii  engage- 
ment in  which  almost  the  entire  band, 
including  Big  Foot,  was  exterminated, 
Dec.  29,  1890.  See  IMoouev  in  14tli  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1890. 

Big  Hammock.  The  most  poimlous 
Seminole  settlement  in  central  Florida  iu 
1821;  situated  n.  of  Tampa  bay,  probably 
in  Hillsboro  co. — Bell  in  ’Mor.'^e,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  307,  1822. 

Big-island  (translation  of  the  native, 
name  A))in>/c  l-c'</ira) . A former  Chero- 
kee settlenient  on  kittle  Tennessee  r.,  at 
Big  island,  a short  distance  Ixdow  the 
mouth  of  the  Tellico,  iu  Monroe  co.. 


Tenn.;  not  to  be  confounded  with  Long- 
island  town  below  Chattanooga. — Mooney 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  508,  1900. 

Amaye'l-e'gwa. — Mooney,  op.  cit.  Big  Island. — 
Kovee  in  .5Ui  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887.  Miala- 
quo.— Timberlake,  Memoir,  map,  1762.  Nila- 
que. — Bartram,  Travels,  372,  1792. 

Big  Jim.  Tlie  popular  name  of  a noted 
full-blood  Shawnee  leader,  kno\yn  among 
his  people  as  Wapameepto,  ‘Gives  light 
as  he  walks.’  His  Engli.sh  mmie  was 
originally  Dick  Jim,  (corrupted  into  Big 
Jim.  He  was  born  on  the  Sabine  res., 
Texas,  in  1834,  and  in  1872  became  chief 
of  the  Kis])icotha  band,  commonly  known 
as  Big  Jim’s  band  of  Absentee  Shawnee. 
Big  Jim  was  of  illustrious  lineage,  hie 
grandfather  being  Tecumseh  and  his 
father  one  of  the  signers  of  the  “Sam 


BIO  JIM  (sHAWNEE) 


Houston  treaty”  between  the  Cherokee 
and  affiliated  tribes  and  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  Fel).  23,  1836.  He  was  probably 
the  most  conservative  member  of  his 
tril)e.  In  the  full  aboriginal  belief  that 
the  earth  was  his  mother  and  that  she 
must  not  be  wounded  by  tilling  of  the 
soil,  he  refused  until  the*  last  to  receive 
the  allotments  of  land  that  had  be(“n 
forci'd  upoTi  his  baud  in  Oklahoma,  and 
used  every  means  to  overcome  the  en- 
croachments of  civilization.  For  the 
])urpose  of  lindiug  a place  where  Ids  peo- 
])le  would  be  free  from  molestation,  he 
went  to  Mexico  iu  1900,  and  while  there 
was  stricken  with  smallpox  in  August, 
and  died.  1 le  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
son,  Tonomo,  who  is  now  (1905)  about 
30  years  of  age*. 

Big  Kettle.  See  SunojuwatKja. 
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Big  Mouth.  A chief  of  the  Brule  Sioux, 
though  an  Oglala  by  descent.  A contem- 
porary of  Spotted  Tail,  and  as  highly  re- 
garded by  his  tribe  for  his  manly  and 
warlike  qualities  as  the  latter,  though  of 
less  historical  note.  He  is  spoken  of 
(Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  310,  1869)  as  one  of  the 
principal  chiefs  at  Whetstone  agency  on 
the  Missouri,  where  most  of  the  Brul6 
and  Oglala  bands  had  gathered.  The 
stand  taken  by  Big  Mouth  in  reference  to 
the  relations  of  the  Sioux  with  the  whites 
caused  him  to  gain  steadily  in  influence 
and  power.  Spotted  Tail,  having  visited 
AVashington  and  other  cities,  where  he 
was  much  feted,  returned  with  changed 
views  as  to  the  Indian  policy,  a fact 
seized  ujxjn  by  Big  Mouth  to  disparage  his 
rival.  Realizing  that  the  tide  was  turn- 
ing against  him.  Spotted  Tail,  in  1873  or 
1874,  calledatthe  lodge  of  Big  Mouth,  who 
on  appearing  at  the  entrance  was  seized 
by  two  warriors  and  held  by  them  while 
Spotted  Tail  shot  him  dead.  (c.  t.  ) 

Big-mush.  A noted  western  Clherokee, 
known  to  the  whites  also  as  Hard-mush 
and  among  his  people  as  GatufUwa'li 
(‘bread  made  into  ballsorlumps’),  killed 
by  the  Texans  in  1839. — Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900.  See  Bowl. 

Big  Neck.  See  Moanahonga. 

Big  Rock.  A point  on  Shiawassee  r., 
in  lower  Michigan,  at  which  in  1820  the 
Chippewa  had  a reservation. — Saginaw 
treaty  (1820)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  142, 
1873. 

Big  Swamp  Indians.  A name  applied 
to  Seminole,  ])rinci{)ally  of  the  IMikasuki 
division,  near  Miccosukee  lake,  Leon  co., 
Fla. — McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
II,  157,  1854. 

Long  Swamp  Indians. — Ibid. 

Big  Tree.  See  Adoeette. 

Bihi  Konlo.  One  of  the  5 hamlets  com- 
posing the  Choctaw  town  of  Imongal- 
asha. — Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ., 
VI,  432,  1902. 

Biktasatetuse  (‘very  bad  lodges’:  a 
Crow  name).  A subtribe  or  band  of  the 
Crows  or  of  some  neighboring  tribe;  ap- 
I)arentiy  trie  same  as  Asliiapkawi. 
A-shi-ap'-ka-wi.— Ilnyden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  402,  1862.  Bik-ta'-sa-te-tu'-se. — Ibid. 

Biloxi.  A name  of  uncertain  meaning, 
ajiparently  from  the  Choctaw  languagiL 
They  call  themselves  Tancka  liaga,  ‘first 
people.’  A small  Siouan  tribe  formerly 
living  in  s.  ^Mississippi,  now  nearly  or  quite 
extinct.  The  Biloxi  were  su]){)osed  to 
belong  to  the  Muskhogean  .«tock  until 
Catscliet  visited  the  survivors  of  the  tribe 
in  Louisiana  in  1886and  found  that  many 
of  the  words  bore  strong  re.«emblance  to 
those  in  Siouan  languages,  a determination 
fullysubstantiated  inl892by  J.  Owen  Dor- 
sey. To  whatparticiilargroiipoftheSiou- 
an  family  the  tribe  is  to  be  assigned  has  not 


been  determined;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  closest  affinity  is  wdth  Dorsey ’sDhegi- 
ha  group,  so  called.  The  first  direct  notice 
of  the  Biloxi  is  that  by  Iberville,  who 
found  them  in  1699  about  Biloxi  bay,  on 
the  gulf  coast  of  Mississippi,  in  connection 
with  two  other  small  tribes,  the  Paska- 
gula  and  Moctobi,  the  three  together 
numbering  only  about  20  cabins  (Margrv, 
Dec.,  IV,  195,  1880).  The  Biloxi  removed 
to  the  w.  sliore  of  Mobile  bay  in  1702. 
In  1761  Jefferys  sjioke  of  them  as  having 
been  x.  e.  of  Cat  id.,  and  of  their  subse- 
(juent  removal  to  the  n.  w.  of  Pearl  r. 
Hutchins,  in  1784,  mentions  a Biloxi  vil- 
lage on  the  w.  side  of  the  IMississippi,  a 
little  below  the  Paskagula,  containing 
30  warrions.  According  to  Bibley  (1805) 
a part  of  the  Biloxi  came  with  some 
French,  from  near  Pensacola,  about  1763, 
and  settled  first  in  Avoyelles  parish.  La., 
on  Redr.,  whence  they  “moved  higher 
up  to  Rapide  Bayou,  and  from  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  Rigula  de  Bondieu,  a divi- 
sion of  Red  r.,  about  40  m.  below'  Xatchi- 
toch,  where  they  now  live,  and  are  red  need 
to  about 30in  number.”  Berguin-Duval- 
lon  (1806)  mentions  them  as  in  two  vil- 
lages, one  on  Red  r.,  19  leagues  from  the 
Mississippi,  the  other  on  a lake  called 
Avoyelles.  He  also  refers  to  some  as  being 
wanderers  on  Crocodile  bayou.  Scliool- 
craft  said  they  numbered  55  in  1825.  In 
1828  (Bui.  8oc.  Mex.  Geog.,  1870)  there 
w'ere  20  families  of  the  tribe  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Nechesr.,  Tex.  Porter,  in  1829  (School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  596),  gave  the  num- 
ber as  65  living  wdth  the  Caddo,  Paska- 
gula, and  other  small  tribes  on  Red  r. , 
near  the  Texas  frontier,  and  in  1846  But- 
ler and  Lewis  found  a Biloxi  camp  on 
Little  r.,  a tributary  of  the  Brazos  in 
Texas,  aliout  two  days’  journey  from  the 
latter  stream.  After“this  littleVas  heard 
of  them  until  1886.  According  to  Gat- 
schet  there  were  in  that  year  a few  Biloxi 
among  the  Choctaw  and  Caddo,  but  he 
visited  only  those  in  Avoj’elles  parish. 
La.  In  1892  Dorsey  found  aliout  a dozen 
of  the  tribe  near  Lecompte,  Rapides 
parish.  La.,  but  none  remained  at  Avo- 
yelles. From  the  terms  they  used  and 
information  obtained  Dorsey  concluded 
that  ])rior  to  the  coming  of  the  wdiites  the 
men  wore  thebreechcloth,  a belt,  leggings, 
moccasins,  and  garters,  and  wrapped 
around  the  body  a skin  robe.  Feather 
headdresses  and'  necklaces  of  bone,  and 
of  the  bills  of  a long-legged  redbird  (fla- 
mingo?) were  worn,  as  also  were  nose- 
rings and  earrings.  The  dwellings  of  the 
jieople  resembleil  those  found  among  the 
northern  tribes  of  the  same  family,  one 
kind  similar  to  the  low  tent  of  the  Osage 
and  Winnebago,  the  other  like  the  high 
tent  of  the  Dakohi,  Omaha,  and  others. 
It  is  said  they  formerly  made  pottery. 
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They  made  wooden  l)owls,  liorn  and  l)one 
impiements,  and  baskets.  Tattooing  was 
practised  to  a limited  extent.  Descent 
was  throngh  tlie  female  line,  and  there 
was  an  elaborate  system  of  kinship.  The 
charge  of  cannihalism  was  made  against 
them  by  one  or  two  other  tribes;  this, 
however,  is  ])robably  incorrect.  Dor- 
sey recorded  the  following  clan  names: 
Itaanyadi,  Ontianyadi,  and  Nakhotod- 
hanyadi.  See  Dorsey  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S., 
XLii',  2()7,  Mooney,  Sionan  Tril)es  of 

the  East,  Bull.  22,  IP  A.  EP,  1S94;  IMcGee 
in  loth  Rep.  B.  A.  IP,  l<Sh7,  and  the  au- 
thorities cited  below. 

Ananis.— Doc.  of  IGUU  in  French,  Hist,  Coll.,  ii,  W, 
lcS7.‘>.  Anaxis.— Margry,  Dec.,  iv,  li:5,  ISHO.  An- 
nocchy.— Iberville  (KWt))  in  Margry,  De-c.,  iv,  172. 
l.SSO.  Baluxa. —Brown,  \Yest.  (iazetl.,  13:1,  1.S17, 
Baluxie.— Wood  ward,  Keinin.,  ‘2.'i,  18.G9.  Belochy. — 
Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  173,  IH-GH.  Belocse. — Bull.  .Soc, 
Mex.  Geog.,  2(17,  1870.  Beloxi.— Sen.  Fx.  Doc.  72, 
20th  Cong.,  101,  1829.  Beluxis. — Doc.  of  1704  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vn,  041,  18.50.  Beluxy.— 
Biog.  and  Hist.  Mem.  N.  W.  La.,  520,  1890. 
Bilexes.— Bcninin-Dnvallon,  Trav.  in  La.,  97, 
1800.  Billoxie.— Kx.  Doc.  21,  18th  Cong.,  2d 
se.ss.,  5,  1825.  Billoxis,— Bntel-Dnmont,  Loui.si- 
nne,’  i,  134,  17.53.  Bilocchi.— Gravier  (1701)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.,  n,  88,  1875.  Biloochy.— Iber- 
ville (1099)  in  Margry,  D5c.,  iv,  172,  1.880.  Bil- 
occi.— Ibid.,  473.  Biloccis.— Ibid.  Bilochy.— Ibid. 
184.  Bilocohi. — Coxe,  Carolana,  31,  1741.  Bilo- 
cohy.— Ibid.,  30.  Biloui.— Berquin-Diivallon, 
Trav.  in  La.,  91,  LSOO.  Biloxi.— Sanvole  (1700)  in 
Margrv.  DOc.,  iv,  4.51,  1880.  Biloxis. — Penicant 
(1099) ‘in  French,  Hist.  Coll.,  n.  s.,  38,  1809.  Bil- 
oxy.— Ibervi!le(1700)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  iv,  425,18,80. 
Bilusi.— Michler  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  32,  18,50.  Bil- 
uxi. — ^lichler  (1849)  in  H.  R.  FjX.  Doc.  0/,  31st 
Cong  , Istsess.,  5, 18.50.  Binuxsh. — Gatschet, Caddo 
and  Yatassi  MS.,  B.  E.,  00  (Caddo  name). 
Binu'vshi.— Ibid.,  73.  Blu'-kci.— Dorsey,  inf’n, 
18.81  (Caddo  name).  BTuksi. — Gatschet,  IMS., 
B.  A.  E.,  18,80  (Choctaw  name).  Bolixes.— Parker 
(1854)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  702, 18.55.  Bo- 
lixies.— Schoolcraft,  ibid.,  IV,  .501,1854.  Boluxas.— 
Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  80,  1.800.  Boluxes.— Keane 
in  Stanford,  Compend.,  .503,  1878.  Boluxie. —But- 
ler and  Lewis  (1840)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  70,  29th  Cong., 
2d  sess  , 3,  1,847.  Boluxies.— Bonnell,  Texas,  140, 
1840.  Paluxies.— Parker  (18.54)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind  Tribes,  v,  702,  18,55.  Paluxsies. — Parker,  Un- 
explored Texas,  221, 18.50.  Poluksalgi.— Gatschet, 
Creek  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Creek  name).  Poutoucsis. — 
Bentnin-Dnvallon,  Trav.  in  La.,  94,  1,800  (mis- 
itrint).  Taneksay-a.— Dorseyin  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.. 
XI, II.  207,  1,893  (own  name;  varients  are  TanH's 
aiiiiufli,  Ta7il'ks  Jta»!/a(h\  ‘ first  people’). 

Biorka  (Swed.:  Bjork  O.  = IVirch  id.). 
An  Aleut  village  on  Iborka  id.  near  Una- 
laska,  Alaska.  Pop.  44  in  1831,  140  in 
1880,  57  in  1890. 

Borka.— PetrolT,  10th  Cen.sns,  Alaska,  20,  I.8.8.I. 
Saydankooskoi.— Elliott,  Cond.  All.  Alaska,  225, 
1,875  (from  Siginak, written  “Sithanak”  bySaner, 
(inoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Did.  .Alaska,  1901;  Aleut 
name  of' the  island,  sig.  ‘curled’).  Sedankov- 
sjtoe. — Veniaminof,  Za])iski,  n,  203,  1,840.  Sida- 
nak.— Holmbcrg,  Ethnol.  Skiz/..,  map,  1.8.5, 5 Si- 
dankin.— Saner  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Did. 
Alaska,  1901.  Ugiu-ug.— Veniaminof  quoted  by 
Baker,  ibid,  (own  name). 

Birch  River.  A local  name  applied  to 
the  INlaskegon  (Swampy  Cree)  res.,  near 
lower  Sa.skatchewan  r.,  Saskatchewan, 
Canada,  and  to  the  Indians  gathered  on 
it. —Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  passim. 

Bird-stones.  .\  name  given  to  a class  ol 
jirehistoric  stone  objects  of  undetermined 


pui'iiose,  usually  resembling  or  remotely 
suggesting  the  form  of  a bird.  In  many 
cases  the  resemblance  is  so  slight  that 
without  the  aid  of  a series  of  siiecimens, 
grading  downward  from  the  more  real- 
istic bird  representations  through  succes- 
sive simjilitications,  the  life  form  would 
not  be  suggested.  In  its  simjilest  form 
the  body  is  an  almost  featureless  liar 
of  jiolished  stone.  Again,  the  ends  are 
curved  uinvard,  giving  a saildle  shape;  but 
usually  tlie  head,  tail,  and  eyes  are  differ- 
entiated, and  in 
the  more  graphic 
forms  the  tail  is 
exjianded  a n d 
turned  ujiward 
to  balance  the 
heail.  The  most 
remarkable  fea- 
ture is  the  pair  of 
lirojecting  knohs, 
often  on  rather 
slender  stems, 
representing  the 


cz 


eyes,  givmgsome- 
wdiat  the  effect  of 
a horned  animal. 

These  objects  are 
most  plentiful  in 
the  Ohio  valley 
and  around  the 
great  lakes,  and 
occur  S])aringly  in 
the  8.  and  to  the 
westward  beyond 
the  Mississijipi. 

Although  many 
kinds  of  stone 
were  used  in  their 
manufacture,  the 
favorite  material 
was  a banded 
slate  which  oc- 
curs over  a wide 
areain  the  North- 
ern states  and  in 
Canada.  Thev 
are  shaiied  with 
much  care,  being 
symmetrical  and 
highly  ])olished. 

The  under  side  is  Hat  or  slightly  concave, 
and  there  are  two  perforations  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  base  intended  to  serve  in 
attaching  the  figure  to  the,  surface  of  some 
object,  as  a tablet,  a ])ipe  stem,  a tlute,  ora 
staff  or  baton,  or  to  some  part  of  the  cos- 
tume, or  to  the  hair.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  these  and  the  various  re- 
lated objects — banner  stones,  boat-stones, 
etc.— had  kindred  uses  in  religious  cere- 
mony or  magic  (see  I^rohlniiatica/  ohjerts). 
Cillman  (Smithson  Reji.  1873,  1874)  was 
informed  bv  an  ag('d  Chijijiewa  “that  in 
olden  time  these*  ornaments  were  worn  on 
the  heads  of  Indian  women,  but  only  after 


BiHO-SHAPEO  Stones.  <i,  Epioote; 
Ohio  (i-s).  b,  Banded  Slate; 
NEW  YORK  (i-a).  <’,  Banded 

Slate;  Pennsylvania,  d,  Argil- 
lite; Ohio  (i-a).  p,  Banded 
Slate;  Ontario  (i-s).  /,  Bar- 
like  form;  Banded  Slate;  Ohio 
(i-e) 
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marriage,”  and  suggests  that  the  bird- 
stones  may  have  symbolized  the  brooding 
bird.  Abbott  (Primitive  Industry,  370) 
published  a statement  originating  with  Dr 
E.  Stirling,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  ‘‘such 
bird  effigies,  made  of  wood,  have  been  no- 
ticed among  the  Ottawa  of  Grand  Trav- 
erse bay,  Mich.,  fastened  to  the  top  of 
the  heads  of  women  as  an  indication  that 
they  are  pregnant.”  The  probability, 
however,  is  that  these  bird-stones  were 
used  or  worn  by  the  men  rather  than  by 
the  women,  and  Cushing’s  theory  that 
they  were  attached  to  a plate  and  fixed  to 
the  hair  is  plausible. 

See  Abbott,  Primitive  Industry,  1881; 
Beauchamp  in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus., 
1897;  Boyle  in  Rep.  ^Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Ontario,  1895;  Fowke  (1)  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896,  (2)  Archtcol.  Hist. 
Ohio,  1902;  Gillman  in  Reji.  Smithson. 
Inst.  1873,  1874;  Moorehead,  (1)  Bird- 
stone  Ceremonial,  1899;  (2)  Prehist. 
Impls.,  1900,  (3)  in  Am.  Anthn^p.,  n, 
1900;  Ran  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxii,*1876; 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i-vi,  1851-56; 
Squier  and  Davis  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  i, 
1848.  (w.  II.  II.) 

Birdwoman.  See  Sacagmrea. 

Bis.  Chumashan  village  w.  of  Pue- 
blo de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaventura), 
Ventura  co..  Cal.,  in  1542. — Cabrillo 
(1542)  in  Smith,  Col.  Docs.  Fla.,  181, 1857. 

Bisani.  A Pima  settlement  8 leagues  s. 
w.  of  Caborca,  in  the  jiresent  Sonora, 
Mexico,  of  which  it  was  a visita  in  Span- 
ish colonial  times.  Poj).  178  in  1730. 
Bisani.— Rudo  En.sayo  (17(i2) . l.W,  ISfiS.  Jesus  Maria 
Basani.— Doc.of  1730quoted  bvBixncroft,  No.  Me.v. 
States,  I,  ,=il4,  ISSt). 

Bishkon.  One  of  the  towns  forming 
the  noted  ‘‘Sixtowns of  the  Choctaw, 
situated  a few  miles  from  the  {iresent 
Garlandsville,  in  the  x.  part  of  Jasjier 
CO.,  Miss.  . 

Bishkon.— Gatscliet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  109,1884, 
Bishkun  Tamaha.— Halbert  in  .Ua,  Hist.  Soe.  I’nbl 
1,382,1901. 

Bissarhar  (‘Indians  with  many  bri- 
dles’). division  of  the  Apache  under 
chiefs  Goodegoya  and  Santos  in  1873- 
75. — White,  Apache  Xames  of  Indian 
Tribe-s  3IS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Bissasha  ( /)’/.?.su-u,s7(a,  ‘blackberries  are 
ripe  there).  A former  Choctaw  town  on 
the  w.  side  of  Little  Rock  cr.,  Newton 
CO.,  Ga.  Judgingfrom  the  stone  imple- 
ments and  other  debris  lying  scattered 
over  its  site,  the  town  covered  an  area  of 
about  10  acres,  making  it  a rather  small 
town  as  Choctaw  towns  were  generallv 
built. — Brown  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ.', 
VI,  442,  1902.  , 

Bishapa.— Romans,  Florida,  map.  1772  (probablv 
identical). 

Bistchonigottine.  .V  division  of  the 
Etchaottine  on  Bistcho  lake,  Mackenzie 
Ter.,  Canada. 


Bes-tchonhi-Gottine. — Petitot,  .-Vutour  du  Luc  de.s 
Esclaves,  339,  1891. 

Bithahotshi  (Navaho:  ‘red  jilace  on 
top,’  referring  to  the  color  of  the  sand- 
stone rocks;  the  second  /i  = German  c/i.) 
The  name  of  a mesa,  and,  by  extension, 
of  a valley  in  which  a trading  store  is 
situated,  about  half-way  between  Hol- 
brook and  the  Ho[)i  villages  in  x.  e.  Ari- 
zona. The  name  is  ,«ometimes  enqiloyed 
to  designate  a group  of  ancient  pueblo 
ruins  in  and  near  the  valley. 

Biddahoochee. — Hough  in  Rep. " Xiit.  Mus.  1901, 
326,  1903.  Bitahotsi. — Matthew.^,  Xavabo  Le- 
gends, 153,  1897  (correct  >avaho  name:  ^ = th, 
h = German  ch,  s = .sh). 

Bithani  (‘folded  arms’).  A Xavaho 
clan. 

Bipa'ni. — Matthew.s  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
103, 1890(c=tb ).  Bita'ni, — Matthew.s.,  Navaho  Leg- 
ends, 30,  1897  (<=th). 

Bitumen.  See  Boats,  Cement. 

Black  Beaver.  A Delaware  guide,  born 
at  the  present  site  of  Belleville,  111.,  in 
1806;  died  at  Anadarko,  Okla.,  (May  8, 
1880.  He  was  pre.sent  as  interjireter  at 
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the  earliest  conference  with  the  Co- 
manche, Kiowa,  and  Wichita  tribes,  held 
by  Col.  Richard  Dodgeon  upper  Red  r.  in 
1834,  and  from  then  until  the  close  of  his 
days  his  .services  were  constantly  rei juired 
by  the  Government  and  were  invaluable 
to  military  and  scientihe  exj)lorersof  the 
I»lains  and  the  Rocky  mts.  In  nearlv  ev- 
ery one  of  the  early  transcontinental  ex- 
peditions he  was  the  most  intelligent  and 
most  trusted  guide  and  scout. 

Blackbird.  .V  Chipjiewa  village,  com- 
monly known  as  Black  Bird’s  town  from 
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a chief  of  that  name,  which  formerly 
existed  on  Tittit)awassee  r.,  Saginaw  co., 
lower  Michigan,  on  a reservation  sold  in 
1837.  (.1.  M.) 

Blackbird  (iMukatai)enaise).  A Pota- 
watomi  chief  who  lived  in  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century.  He  was  conspicnons 
at  the  massactre  of  the  garrison  at  Ft 
Dearborn,  Chicago,  in  Aug.,  1813. 

Black  Bob.  The  chief  of  a Shawnee 
hand,  originally  a i)art  of  the  Ilatha- 
wekela  division  of  the  Shawnee,  q.  v. 
About  the  year  1828  they  separated  from 
their  kindred,  then  living  in  e.  Missouri 
oil  laud  granted  to  them  about  1793  by 
Barou  Carondelet,  near  (’ape  Girardeau, 
then  in  Spanish  territory,  and  removed 
to  Kansas,  where,  by  treaty  with  their 
chief.  Black  Boh,  in  1854,  they  were  given 
rights  on  the  Shawnee  res.  in  that  state. 
Under  Black  Bob’s  leadership  they  re- 
fused to  remove  with  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
to  Indian  Ter.  in  1888,  but  are  now 
incorporated  with  them,  either  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  or  with  the  Absentee 
Shawnee.  See  Shawnee,  and  consult 
Halbert  in  Gulf  States  Hist.  Mag.,  i,  no. 
8,  1903.  (.1.  M.) 

Black  Dog.  An  Osage  village,  named 
from  its  chief,  60  m.  from  the  Mission,  in 
Indian  Ter.,  in  1850;  pop.  400. — Smet, 
West.  Miss,  and  Missionaries,  355,  1883. 

Black  drink  ( “Carolina  tea”  ; Catawba 
yanpon;  Creek  a ssi -I up ntsl'l,  ‘small  leaves,’ 
commonly  abbreviated  iWi).  A decoc- 
tion, so  named  by  British  traders  from 
its  color,  made  by  boiling  leaves  of 
the  Ilex  casifine  in  water.  It  was  em- 


Preparing  Black  Drink,  (lafitau,  1723) 


ployed  by  the 
tribes  of  the 
Gulf  states  and 
adjacent  re- 
gion as  “medi- 
cine” for  cere- 
monial jmrifi- 
li  c a t ion.  It 
was  a power- 
ful agent  for 
the  produc- 
tion of  t h e 
nervous  state 
and  disordered  imagination  necessary  to 
“spiritual”  power.  Hall  ( Rep.  Aat. Mus., 
218,  1885)  says  that  among  the  Creeks 
the’li(|uid  was^  prepared  and  drank  befdre 
councils  in  order,  as  they  believed,  to  in- 
vigorate the  mind  and  body  and  ]>repare 
for  thought  and  debate.  1 1 was  also  used 
ill  the  great  “busk”  or  animal  green-corn 
thanksgiving.  The  action  of  the  drink  in 
strong  infusion  is  purgative,  vomitive,  and 
diuretic,  and  it  was  long  thought  that  this 
was  the  only  effect,  but  recent  investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  the  plant  contains 
caffeiiu',  the  leaves  yielding  a beverage 
with  stimulating  ijualities  like  tea  and 
coffee,  and  that  excessive  indulgence 


jiroduces  similar  nervous  disturbance. 
The  plant  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the 
southern  Indians,  and  the  leaves  were 
collected  with  care  and  formed  an  article 
of  trade  among  the  tribes  (Griffith,  Med. 
Bot.,  1847).  The  leaves  and  tender  shoots 
were  gathered,  drie<l,  roasted,  and  stored 
in  baskets  until  needed.  According  to 
Gatschet  the  Creeks  made  three  potions 
from  cassine  of  differing  strength  for 
different  uses.  In  its  jireparation  the 
leaves,  having  been  roasted  in  a pot,  were 
addeil  to  water  and  boiled.  Before 
drinking,  the  Indians  agitated  the  tea  to 
make  it  frothy.  Tea  made  from  the  Jleu: 
ca.'tKhie  is  still  sometimes  used  by  white 
people  in  localities  where  the  shrub 
grows.  Personal  names  referring  to  the 
black-drink  ceremony  were  very  com- 
mon, especially  among  the  Creeks  and 
Seminole.  The  name  of  Osceola  (q.  v.), 
the  noted  Seminole  chief,  is  ])roperly 
Ani-yahola,  ‘Black-drink  Singer.’  The 
drink  was  called  ('wsl-lnjnUsIci  by  the 
Creeks.  C.  C.  Jones  (Tomochii4ii,  118, 
1888)  calls  the  drink  “foskeyd’  See 
Gatschet,  Creek  IMigr.  Leg.,  ii,  56,  1888, 
and  works  therein  cited;  Hale,  Ilex  Cas- 
sine, Bull.  14,  Div.  Botany,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agriculture,  1891.  (w.  n.)  _ 

Blackfoot,  Middle,  North,  and  South.  Di- 
visions of  the  Siksika  proper,  q.  v. 

Black  Fox  (Lian).  A j)rincipal  chief 
of  the  Cherokee  who,  under  the  treaty 
of  Jan.  7,  1806,  by  which  the  Cherokee 
ceded  nearly  7,00l)  sq.  m.  of  their  lands 
in  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  was  given  a 
life  annuity  of  $100.  He  was  then  an  old 
man.  In  1810,  as  a member  of  the  na- 
tional council  of  his  tribe,  he  signed  an 
enactment  formally  abolishing  the  cus- 
tom of  clan  revenge  hitherto  universal 
among  the  trilies,  thus  taking  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  civili/ation. — Mooney 
in  19(h  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  87,  1900. 

Black  Hawk  (^[a‘k^a(au^i7ne!^hel^a'k(i^, 
from  ))ia‘k'atairi  ‘it  is  black,  viif^hi  ‘big,’ 
ka‘k-(ia  ‘chert,’  the  name  referring  to  the 
description  of  a bird,  or  siiarrow  hawk. — 
W.  .1 . ).  A subordinate  chief  of  the  Sauk 
and  Fox  Indians  and  leader  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war  of  1832.  He  was  born  at  the 
Sauk  village  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  r..  111., 
in  1787,  and  ])elonged  to  the  Thunder 
gens  of  the  Sauk  tribe.  tVhen  only  15 
years  of  age  he  distinguished  himself  in 
war;  and  before  he  was  17,  at  the  head 
of  a war  party  of  young  men,  ho  attacked 
an  O.^age  camp  of  100  pi'rsons  and  caiOe 
awav  safelv  with  the  scalj)  of  a warrior. 
The'next  party  that  he  led  out,  however, 
he  brought  to  a d(>serted  village,  ou  ac- 
count of  which  all  except  5 of  his  party 
left  him;  but  with  these  he  kept  ou  and 
brought  away  2 ,<calps  with  which  to 
efface  his  disgrace.  -\t  the  age  of  19  he 
led  200  Sauk  and  Foxes  in  a desperate 
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engagement  with  an  equal  number  of 
Osage,  destroying  half  of  his  opj)onents, 
killing  5 men  and  a woman  with  his  own 
hands.  In  a subsequent  raid  on  the 
Cherokee  his  party  killed  28,  with  a loss 
of  but  7 ; but  among  the  latter  was  his  own 
father,  who  was  guardian  of  the  tribal 
medicine,  hence  Black  Hawk  refrained 
from  war  during  the  5 years  following 
and  endeavored  to  acquire  greater  super- 
natural power.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  went  against  the  Osage,  destroyed  a 
camp  of  40  lodges,  with  the  exception  of 
2 women,  and  himself  slew  9 persons. 
On  a subsequent  expedition  against  the 
Cherokee  in  revenge  for  his  father’s 
death  he  found  only  5 enemies,  4 men 
and  a woman.  The  latter  he  carried  off, 
but  the  men  he  released,  deeming  it  no 
honor  to  kill  so  few. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812 
Black  Hawk,  with  most  of  his  people, 
joined  the  British  and  fought  for  them 
throughout,  committing  many  depreda- 
tions on  the  border  settlements.  After- 
ward, in  opposition  to  the  head  chief, 
Keokuk,  who  cultivated  American  friend- 
ship, he  was  leader  of  the  British  sympa- 
thizers who  traded  at  Malden  in  ]>refer- 
ence  to  St  Loiiis. 

By  treaty  of  Nov.  3,  1804,  concluded  at 
St  Louis,  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  had  agreed 
to  surrender  all  their  lands  on  the  e.  side 
of  the  iMississippi,  but  had  been  left  un- 
disturbed until  the  country  should  be 
thrown  open  to  settlement.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  of  1812,  however, 
the  stream  of  settlers  pushed  westward 
once  more  and  began  to  pour  into  the 
old  Sauk  and  Fox  territory.  Keokuk 
and  the  majority  of  his  people,  bowing 
to  the  inevitable,  soon  moved  across  the 
Mississippi  into  the  present  Iowa,  but 
Black  Hawk  declined  to  leave,  maintain- 
ing that  when  he  had  signed  the  treaty 
of  St  Louis  he  had  been  deceived  re- 
garding its  terms.  At  the  same  time  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Win- 
nebago, Potawatomi,  and  Kickapoo  to 
enli.st  them  in  concerted  opposition  to  the 
aggressions  of  the  whites. 

By  the  spring  of  1831  so  much  friction 
had  taken  ])lace  between  the  settlers  and 
Indians  that  Gov.  Eeynolds,  of  Illinois, 
was  induced  to  call  out  the  militia.  Gen. 
Gaines,  desiring  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
a demonstration,  summoned  Black  Hawk 
and  his  friends  to  a convention  at  Ft 
Armstrong,  but  a violent  scene  followed 
and  the  convention  came  to  nothing. 
On  June  15  the  militia  left  their  camj)  at 
Bushville  and  marched  u])on  Black 
Hawk’s  village.  Finding  that  Black 
Hawk  and  his  jieople  had  effected  their 
escape  shortly  before,  they  burned  tlie 
lodges.  Immediately  afterward  Gaines 
demanded  that  all  the  hostile  warriors 


should  present  themselves  for  a ])eace 
talk,  and  on  June  30  Black  Hawk  and  27 
of  his  followers  signed  a treaty  with  Gov. 
Reynolds  by  which  they  agreed  to  abstain 
from  further  hostilities  and  retire  to  the 
farther  side  of  the  Mississi]>pi. 

During  the  following  winter  Black 
Hawk,  like  his  great  Shawnee  predeces- 
sor, Tecumseh,  sent  emissaries  in  all 
directions  to  win  various  tribes  to  his 
interest,  and  is  said  to  have  endeavored, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  destroy  the  au- 
thority of  his  own  head  chief,  Keokuk, 
or  commit  him  to  a war  against  the 
whites.  On  Apr.  1, 1832,  Gen.  Atkinson 
received  orders  to  demand  from  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes  the  chief  members  of  a band 
who  had  massacred  some  Menominee  the 
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year  before.  Arriving  at  the  rapids  of 
bes  Moines  r.  on  the  lOtb,  he  found  that 
Black  Hawk  had  recrossed  the  Missis- 
sippi 4 days  previously  at  the  head  of  a 
band  estimated  at  2,000,  of  whom  more 
than  500  were  warriors.  Again  the  mili- 
tia were  called  out,  white  Atkinson  sent 
word  to  warn  the  settlers,  and  collected 
all  the  regular  troops  available. 

Meantime  Black  Hawk  })roceeded  up 
Rock  r.,  expecting  that  he  would  be 
joined  by  the  IVinnebago  and  Potawat- 
omi, but  only  a few  small  bands  re- 
sponded. Regiments  of  militia  were  by 
this  time  pushing  u})  in  pursuit  of  him', 
but  they  were  poorly  disciplined  ami 
nnuse<l  to  Indian  warfare,  while  jealousy 
existed  among  the  commanders.  Two 
brigades  under  Isaiah  Stillman,  which 
had  pushed  on  in  close  pursuit,  were  met 
by  3 Indians  bearing  a flag  of  truce;  but, 
other  Indians  showing  themselves  near 
by,  treacberv  was  feared,  and  in  the  con- 
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fusion  one  of  the  bearers  of  the  flag  was 
shot  down.  A general  but  disorderly 
pursuit  of  the  remainder  ensued,  when 
the  pursuers  were  suddenly  fallen  upon 
by  Black  Hawk  at  the  head  of  40  warriors 
and  driven  from  the  field  (May  14,  1832) 
in  a disgraceful  rout.  Black  Hawk  now 
let  loose  ids  followers  against  the  frontier 
settlements,  many  of  which  were  burned 
and  their  occupants  slain,  but  although 
able  to  cut  off  small  bands  of  Indians  the 
militia  and  regulars  were  for  some  time 
able  to  do  little  in  retaliation.  On  June 
24  Black  Hawk  made  an  attack  on 
ple  River  fort,  but  was  repulsed,  and 
on  the  day  following  defeated  Maj.  De- 
ment’s  l)attalion,  though  with  heavy  loss 
to  his  own  side.  On  July  21,  however, 
while  trying  to  cross  to  the  w.  side  of 
Wisconsin  r.  he  was  overtaken  by  volun- 
teers under  Oen.  James  D.  Henry  and 
crushingly  defeated  with  a loss  of  68 
killed  and  many  more  wounded.  With 
the  remainder  of  his  force  he  retreated 
to  the  Mississij)pi,  Avhich  he  reached  at 
the  mouth  of  Bad  Axe  r.,  and  was  about 
to  cross  when  intercepted  by  the  steamer 
]\'arrior,  which  shelled  his  camp.  The 
following  day,  Aug.  3,  the  pursuing 
troo])s  under  Atkinson  came  up  with  his 
band  and  after  a desperate  struggle 
killed  or  drove  into  the  river  more  than 
150,  while  40  were  captured.  Alost  of 
those  who  reached  the  other  side  w^ere 
subsequently  cut  off  by  the  Sioux. 
Black  Hawk  and  his  principal  warrior, 
Neapope,  escaped,  however,  to  the  north- 
ward, whither  they  were  follow'ed  and 
captured  by  some  Winnebago.  Black 
Hawk  was  then  sent  E.  and  confined 
for  more  than  a month  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, Va.,  when  he  was  taken  on  tour 
through  the  principal  E.  cities,  every- 
where proving  an  object  of  the  greatest 
interest.  In  1837  he  accom])anied  Keo- 
kuk on  a second  triji  to  the  E.,  after 
which  he  settled  on  Des  Moines  r.  near 
lowaville,  dying  there  Oct.  3,  1838.  Ilis 
remains,  which  had  been  ])laced  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground  dressed  in  a mili- 
tary uniform  presented  by  Oen.  Jackson, 
accompanied  by  a swor<l  also  presented 
by  Juckson,  a cane  given  l)y  Henry  t'lay, 
and  medals  from  Jackson,  John  (,)uim'y 
A<lams,aud  thecityof  Boston,  were  stolon 
in  July,  1839,  and  carried  away  to  St 
Louis,  "where  the  bo<ly  was  cleaned  and 
the  bones  sent  to  (Quincy,  111.,  for  articu- 
lation. On  jwotest  being  made  by  Oov. 
Lm;as  of  the  territory  of  Iowa,  the  bones 
were  restored,  but  the  sons  i>t  Black 
Hawk,  being  satisfied  to  let  them  stay  in 
the  governor’s  ollici*,  they  remained  there, 
for  some  time  and  were  later  removed  to 
the  collections  of  the  Burlington  Oeolog- 
ical  and  Historical  Society,  where  tliey 
w'ere  destroyed  in  1855  when  the  building 


containing  them  ■was  burned.  See  Auto- 
biography of  Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiak, 
edited  by  J.  B.  Patterson,  1882,  a life  by 
Snelling,  and  The  Black  Hawk  M"ar,  by 
Frank  E.  Stevens.  (j.  m s. ) 

Black  Hawk.  A village  marked  on 
Royce’s  map  (First  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1881) 
about  Mount  Auburn,  Shelby  co.,  Ind., 
on  land  sold  in  1818.  Probably  a Del- 
aware settlement.  (.i.  m.) 

Black  Hoof.  See  Catahecanm. 

Black  Indians.  Alentioned  by  Bonte- 
mantel  and  \' an  Baerlein  1656  (N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  I,  588,  1856).  They  and 
“the  Southern  Indians,  called  Alinquas,” 
are  spoken  of  as  bringing  furs  to  trade 
with  the  Dutch  on  Schuylkill  r.  Pos- 
sibly the  Nanticoke,  who  were  said  to  be 
darker  than  their  neighbors,  (j.  m.  ) 

Black  Kettle.  An  .Onondaga  chief, 
called  by  the  French  Chandiere  N<dre. 
AVhen  in  the  first  French  war  the  gov- 
ernor in  Montreal  sent  one  of  his  officers 
with  300  men  to  attack  the  Irocpiois  at 
Niagara,  Black  Kettle,  with  80  warriors, 
gave  the  invaders  a long  running  fight, 
from  which  the  latter  were  the  chief  suf- 
ferers, although  his  force  was  in  the  end 
wiped  out.  In  the  following  season  he  laid 
waste  the  French  settlements  in  w.  Can- 
ada. In  1691  the  Iroquois  i)lanned  the 
destruction  of  the  French  settlements  and 
tfading  posts  w.  of  'Montreal.  Their 
plans  were  revealed  to  the  FrencJi  com- 
mander by  cai>tive  Indian  women  who 
escaped,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  ex- 
peditions the  French  destroyed  ])arties 
that  were  encamped  in  their  hered- 
itary hunting  grounds  between  the 
Ottawa  and  8t  Lawrence  rs.  Black 
Kettle  retaliated  by  killing  Indians  who 
traded  with  Montreal  and  the  French 
escort  sent  to  guard  them.  On  July  15, 
1692,  he  attacked  ^Montreal  and  carried  off 
many  prisoners,  who  were  retaken  by  a 
pursuing ]>arty;  and  in  the  same  .'^eason  he 
attacked  the  party  of  de  Lusiguan  and 
killed  the  leadtu-.  In  1697  he  arranged  a 
peace  with  the  French,  but  before  it  was 
concluded  he  was  murdc'red  by  some 
.\lgoukin  while  hunting  near  Cattarau- 
gus, although  he  had  notified  the  French 
(commander  at  the  fort  of  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations. 

Black  Kettle.  .V  Cheyenne  chief  and 
famous  warrior  whose  village  on  Sand 
cr.,  Colo.,  was  attacked  by  a force  of 
Colorado  militia  under  Col.  Chivington 
in  1864  and  a large  number  of  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children  ma.'^sacred 
and  their  bodies  mutilated.  Black  Kc'ttle 
had  come  in  by  direction  of  (<ov.  Evans, 
of  Colorado,  and  surrendered  to  IMaj. 
Wynkoop,  U.  S.  who  had  jn’omised 
him  protection  (Ind.  Aff.  Hep.,  1865,  and 
Condition  of  Indian  Tribes,  Rep.  Joint 
Spec.  Com.,  1865).  On  Nov.  27,  1868, 
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United  States  troops  under  command  of 
Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  attacked  Black  Ket- 
tle’s village  on  the  Washita,  and  de- 
stroyed it,  Black  Kettle  being  killed  in 
the  fight.  He  was  a brother  of  Gentle 
Horse.  (g.  b.  g.  ) 

Black  Leg’s  Village.  A former  settle- 
ment, probably  of  the  Delawares,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  Conemaugh  r.,  in  s.  e.  Arm- 
strong CO.,  Pa. — Koyce  in  18th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  pi.  clx,  1900. 

Black  Lodges,  xiccording  to  Grinnell 
(Soc.  Org.  Cheyennes,  144,  1905),  a local 
designation  for  a part  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne. 

Black  Muscogees.  A term  applied  to  40 
to  60  Indians  at  Parras,  Coahuila,  Mexico, 
at  the  close  of  1861.  To  what  particular 
branch  of  the  Creeks  these  refugees  be- 
longed is  not  known. — Re]).  Mex.  Bndy. 
Comm.,  410,  1873. 

Blacksnake  {Thaonawyuthe,  ‘needle  or 
awl  breaker’).  A chief,  about  the  close 
of  the  18th  century,  of  the  Seneca  Indians, 
who  lived  on  their  reservation  along  the 
Alleghany  r.  in  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y. 
His  residence  was  a mile  above  the  vil- 
lage of  Cold  Spring.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  not  known,  but  is  supposed  to 
have  been  about  1760,  as  it  is  stated  that 
in  1856  he  had  reached  the  age  of  96  years. 
He  was  present  on  the  English  side  at  the 
battle  of  Oriskany,  N.  Y.,  in  1777,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  participated  in  the  Wyo- 
ming massacre  of  1778,  hut  he  fought  on 
the  American  side  in  the  battle  of  Ft 
George,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17,  1813.  He  died 
in  1859.  (c.  T.) 

Black-tailed  Deers.  A Hidatsa  band  or 
secret  order. — Culbertson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  143,  1851. 

Black  Thunder  (also  called  IMakatanan- 
amaki,  from  ma^katli  ‘black,’  ncnemekl«' 
‘thunder.’ — W.  J. ).  A Fox  chief.  He 
was  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe  when,  at  a 
council  held  at  Portage,  Wis.,  in  July, 
1815,  he  replied  to  charges  of  breach  of 
treaties  and  of  hostile  intentions,  made  by 
the  American  commissioners,  with  a burst 
of  indignant  eloquence,  claiming  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Government  for  his  tribe, 
that,  having  smoked  the  peace  pipe,  had 
remained  faithful  throughout  the  war, 
and  respect  also  for  their  title  to  ancestral 
lands.  He  signed  the  treaty  at  St  Louis 
on  Se]>t.  14,  1815. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  631, 
1880. 

Black  Tiger.  A Dakota  band  of  22 
lo<lges,  named  from  its  chief;  one  of  the 
bands  not  brought  into  Ft  lYck  agency 
in  1872. — H.  R.'Ex.  Doc.  96,  42d  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  15,  1873. 

Black  Tortoise.  A mythical  tribe  alleged 
to  have  lived  in  the  i\Iis.sis.«ii)pi  valley  and 
to  have  been  conquered  and  driven  away 
by  the  Elk  Indians.— Pidgeon,  Traditions 
of  Decoodah,  162,  1858. 


Blaesedael  (Danish:  ‘ windy  valley’). 
An  Eskimo  village  and  Danish  post  on 
Disko  bay,  w.  Greenland,  containing  120 
people. — Mrs  Peary,  Journ.,  14,  1893. 

Blanchard’s  Fork.  By  the  treaty  of  Mau- 
mee Rapids,  in  1819,  a part  of  the  Ottawa 
living  in  Ohio  were  given  a reservation  on 
Blanchard’s  fork  of  the  Auglaize,  in  Ohio, 
and  became  known  officially  as  the  Ottawa 
of  Blanchard’s  Fork.  They  sold  their 
land  in  1831  and  removed  to  Kansas,  and 
later  to  Indian  Territory,  where,  with 
some  others  of  the  same  tribe,  they  num- 
bered 179  in  1904. 

Ottawas  of  Blanchard's  Creek. — Greenville  treaty 
(1795)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  1033,  1873.  Ottawas  of 
Blanchard’s  Fork. — Present  ollicial  name. 

Blankets.  In  the  popular  mind  the 
North  American  Indian  is  everywhere 
associated  with  the  robe  or  the  blanket. 
The  former  was  the  whole  hide  of  a large 
mammal  made  soft  and  pliable  by  much 
dressing;  or  pelts  of  foxes,  wolves,  and 
such  creatures  were  sewed  together;  or 
bird,  rabbit,  or  other  tender  skins  were 
cut  into  ribbons,  which  were  twisted  or 
woven.  The  latter  were  manufactured 
by  basketry  processes  from  wool,  hair,  fur, 
feathers,  down,  bark,  cotton,  etc.,  and 
had  many  and  various  functions.  They 
were  worn  like  a toga  as  protection  from 
the  weather,  and,  in  the  best  examjiles, 
were  conspicuous  in  wedding  and  other 
ceremonies;  in  the  night  they  were  both 
bed  and  covering;  for  the  home  they 
served  for  hangings,  jiartitions,  dooi’S, 
awnings,  or  sunshades;  the  women  dried 
fruit  on  them,  made  vehicles  and  cradles 
of  them  for  their  babies,  and  receptacles 
for  a thousand  things  and  burdens;  they 
even  then  exhausted  their  patience  and 
skill  upon  them,  producing  their  finest 
art  work  in  weaving  and  embroidery; 
finally,  the  blanket  l)ecame  a standard 
of  value  and  a primitive  mechanism  of 
commerce. 

In  s.  E.  Alaska  originated  what  is  popu- 
larly called  the  Chilkat  blanket — a mar- 
vel of  spinning,  weaving,  fringing,  and 
mythic  designs.  The  apparatus  for  this 
seems  inadequate.  The  woman  hangs 
her  warp  of  mountain  goat’s  wool  mixed 
with  shredded  cedar  l>a,«t  from  a horizon- 
tal bar.  The  long  ends  are  made  into 
balls  and  covered  with  membrane  to  keep 
them  clean.  Weft  is  not  even  wound  on 
a stick  for  shuttle,  nor  is  there  even  the 
rudest  harness  or  batten.  Tlie  (letails  of 
the  great  mythic  design  are  carefully 
wrought  in  ])y  the  woman  in  twined 
weaving  at  the  same  time  that  a dainty 
lacework  is  jiroduced  on  the  selvage. 
The  process  ends  with  a long  heavy  fringe 
from  the  unused  warp.  Farther  south- 
ward on  the  N.  W.  coast  cedar  bast  finely 
shre<ldeil  served  for  the  weaving  of  soft 
blankets,  which  were  neatly  trimmed 
with  fur. 
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The  Nez  Perc(^s  and  other  tribes  in  the 
Fraser-Coluiubia  area  were  extremely 
skillful  in  producing  a heavy  and  taste- 
fully decorated  blanket  in  twined  weav- 
ing from  mountain  goat’s  hair  with  warp 
of  vegetal  liber,  and  among  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  coast  tribes  generally 
soft  barks,  wild  hemp,  rabbit  skins,  the 
down  of  birds,  and  the  plumes  of  feathers 
were  put  to  the  same  use.  Blankets  of 
cords  wound  with  feathers  were  pro- 
duced, not  only  by  tlie  Pueblos  and  cliff- 
dwellers  but  (piite  extensively  in  the  E. 
as  well  as  in  the  N.  W.  These  were  all 
woven  with  the  simplest  possible  aj)pa- 
ratus  and  by  purely  aboriginal  technical 
processes.  They  were  the  groundwork 
of  great  skill  and  taste  and  much  my- 
thology, and  were  decorated  with  strips 
of  fur,  fringes,  tassels,  pendants,  bead- 
work,  featherwork,  and  native  money. 
After  the  advent  of  the  whites  the  blan- 
ket leaped  into  sudden  prominence  with 
tribes  that  had  no  weaving  and  had 
previously  worn  robes,  the  i)reparation 
of  which  was  most  exhausting.  The 
European  was  not  slow  in  observing  a 
widespread  want  and  in  supplying  the 
demand.  When  furs  became  scarcer  blan- 
kets were  in  greater  demand  everywhere 
as  articles  of  trade  and  standards  of  value. 
Indeed,  in  1831  a home  plant  was  estab- 
lished in  Buffalo  for  the  manufacture  of 
what  was  called  the  Mackinaw  blanket. 
The  delegations  visiting  Washington  dur- 
ing the  19th  century  wore  this  article 
conspicuously,  and  in  our  system  of  edu- 
cating them,  those  tribes  that  were  un- 
willing to  adopt  modern  dress  were  called 
“ blanket  Indians.”  In  art  the  drapery 
and  colors  have  had  a fascination  for 
portrait  painters,  while  in  citizen’s  gar- 
ments the  red  man  ceases  to  be  pictur- 
esque. 

In  the  S.  W.  the  coming  of  Spaniards 
had  a still  more  romantic  association  with 
the  blanket.  Perhaps  as  early  as  the 
16th  century  the  Navaho,  in  atliliation 
withc('rtain  Pueblo  tribes,  received  sheep 
and  looms  from  the  compierors.  These 
were  the  promise  of  all  that  is  wrajiped 
in  the  words  “Navaho  blanket.”  The 
yarn  for  the  finest  was  ])rocured  by  un- 
raveling the  Spanish  bayeta,  a sort  of 
baize,  and  the  specimens  from  this  ma- 
terial now  command  high  prices.  For 
coarser  work  the  Navaho  sheared  their 
own  shee]>,  washed  the  wool,  colored  it 
with  their  native  dyes,  and  si)un  it  on 
rude  spindles  consisting  of  a straight 
stick  with  a flat  disk  of  wood  for  a fly- 
wheel. This  coarse  and  uneven  yarn 
was  set  up  in  their  regular  but  ])rimitive 
loom,  with  harness  for  shifting  the  warp, 
a straight  rod  for  shuttle,  a fork  of  wood 
for  adjusting  the  wc'ft,  and  a separate 
batten  of  the  same  material  for  beating  it 


home.  Only  the  hands  of  the  weaver 
managed  all  the  parts  of  the  operation 
with  phenomenal  patience  and  skill,  i>ro- 
ducing  those  marvelous  creations  which 
are  guarded  among  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  aboriginal  workmanship. 
The  popularity  of  this  work  proved  its 
worst  enemy.  Through  the  influence  of 
traders  and  greatly  increased  demands 
for  blankets  the  art  has  deteriorated. 
Native  products  were  imitated  by  ma- 
chinery. To  the  Indians  were  brought 
modern  dyes,  cotton  warp,  factory  yarns 
and  worsted,  and  utterly  dejj raved  pat- 
terns, in  place  of  native  wool,  bayeta, 
and  their  own  designs  so  full  of  jiathos 
and  beauty.  At  present  a reformation  in 
such  matters  is  being  encouraged,  both 
by  the  (iovernment  and  by  benevolent 
organizations,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  old  art.  In  this  connection  should 
be  mentioned  the  interesting  variety  of 
effects  produced  in  the  Indian  blankets 
by  simple  native  contrivances.  There 
are  all  the  technical  styles  of  native  hand- 
work superadded  to  the  machine  work 
of  the  loom,  including  coiled,  twined,  and 
braided  technic.  Two-faced  fabrics  are 
produced,  having  intricate  patterns  en- 
tirely different  on  the  two  sides.  Differ- 
ent Pueblos  had  their  fancies  in  blankets. 
Among  these  must  not  be  overlooked  the 
white  cotton  wedding  blanket  of  the  I lopi, 
ceremonially  woven  by  the  groom  for  his 
bride,  afterward  embroidered  with  sym- 
bolic designs,  and  at  death  wrapi>ed  al)out 
her  body  in  preparation  for  the  last  rites. 
In  the  same  tribe  large  embroidered 
cotton  blankets  are  worn  by  woman  im- 
personators in  several  ceremonies;  also  a 
small  shoulder  blanket  in  white,  dark 
blue,  and  red,  forming  part  of  woman’s 
“full  dress”  as  well  as  a cereimdiial  gar- 
ment. From  this  list  should  not  be 
omitted  the  great  variety  of  Navaho  jirod- 
ucts,  commencing  with  the  cheap  and 
ubiquitous  saddle  paddings,  i)ersonal 
wrappings,  house  furnishings,  and  ending 
in  competitions  with  the  world’s  artistry. 
There  were  also  the  dark  embroiden'd 
ami  white  embroidered  blanket  of  Na- 
vaho legend.  They  also  wove  blankets 
with  broad  bars  of  white  and  black 
called  “chief’s  pattern,”  to  be  worn  by 
the  head-men.  The  Zuili,  too,  wove  a 
blanket  for  their  priest-chiefs.  But  they, 
as  well  as  the  Hopi,  had  ])lenty  of  the 
servici'able  kinds,  of  cotton  and  of  wool, 
which  they  made  into  skirts  and  tunics; 
coarse  kinds  likewise  for  domestic  use, 
robes  of  rabbit  skin,  and  finer  work  for 
ceremony.  The  Pima  and  l\laricoi)a  have 
abandoned  the  art  lately,  bnt  their  con- 
geners— the  Yaqui,  Tarahumare,  Mayo, 
and  Opata — weave  characteristic  styles. 

Consult  Boas  in  Kep.  Nat.  ISIus.  1895, 
1897;  Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  viii,  no. 
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3,  1895;  Holmes  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896;  Matthews  (1)  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1884,  (2)  Navaho  Legends,  1897;  Pepper 
in  Everybody’s  Mag.,  Jan.  1902;  Stephen 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  no.  4,  1893;  Voth 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ii,  no.  2,  1900.  See 
Adornment,  Cloihmg,  Dyes  and  PigmenU, 
Receptacles,  Weaiing.  (o.  t.  m.  w.  h.  ) 

Blewmouths.  ^lentioned  in  a Georgia 
tract  of  1740  (Force  Tracts,  i,  3,  1836)  ap- 
parently as  a tribe  w.  of  the  Choctaw. 
“According  to  the  French  Indians  [Choc- 
taw] there  is  a large  city  where  a blue- 
lipped people  live,  of  whom  tliey  have 
often  heanl  it  said  that  if  any  one  tries  to 
kill  them  he  becomes  insane”  (Brinton, 
Nat.  Leg.  Chahta-Mnskokee  Tribes,  10, 
1870).  Nothing  farther  is  known  of  them. 

Bloody  Knife.  A famous  Arikara  war- 
rior and  chief,  who  was  long  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service.  His  father  was  a H unk- 
papa  Sioux  and  his  mother  an  Arikara. 
He  was  born  on  the  Hunkpapa  res., 
N.  Dak.,  but  as  he  approached  manhood 
his  motlier  determined  to  return  to  her 
people  and  he  accompanied  her.  Prior 
to  the  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
R.  R.  the  mail  for  Ft  Stevenson,  N.  Dak., 
and  other  Missouri  r.  points,  was  carried 
overland  from  Ft  Totten.  The  high 
country  e.  of  the  Missouri  was  at  that  time 
a hunting  ground  for  hostile  Sioux  who 
had  been  driven  w.  from  Minnesota 
after  the  massacre  of  1 862,  and  so  often 
were  the  mail  carriers  on  this  route  killed 
that  it  became  difiicult  to  find  anyone  to 
carry  the  mails.  Bloody  Knife  under- 
took the  task,  and  traversing  the  country 
with  Indian  caution  almost  always  got 
the  mail  through  on  time.  Soon  after 
the  establishment  of  Ft  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, N.  Dak.,  a number  of  Arikara  scouts 
were  engaged  for  service  at  the  post,  and 
of  these  Bloody  Knife  was  the  chief.  He 
was  with  Gen.  Stanley  on  the  Yellow- 
stone expedition  of  1873  and  took  part 
in  the  figliting  of  that  trip;  he  also  accom- 
panied Custer  to  the  Black-hills  in  1874, 
and  was  one  of  the  scouts  with  Custer  and 
Terry’s  expedition  in  1876.  On  the  day 
of  the  Custer  fight  he  was  with  the  other 
scouts  with  Reno’s  coiiimand,  took  part 
in  the  effort  made  by  them  to  check  the 
Indians  who  were  charging  Reno’s  force 
while  crossing  Reno  cr.,  and  was  killed 
there,  fighting  bravely.  (o.  h.  g.) 

Blount  Indians.  A Seminole  band,  num- 
bering 43,  under  John  Blunt,  or  Blount, 
for  whom  a reserve,  2 by  4 m.  on  Apa- 
lachicola r.,  Fla.,  was  e.stablished  in  1823 
by  the  Moultrie  Creek  treaty  (U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties,  307, 1837).  They  went  to  lower 
Chattahoochee  r.,  Ala.,  before  the  Semi- 
nole war  of  1835-42,  and  after  it  removed 
with  the  Alibamu  to  Polk  co.,  Tex.,  where 
28  of  them  survived  in  1870  (Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  327,  1870). 


Blunt  Indians. — Ibid. 

Blowgun.  A dart-shooting  weapon,  con- 
sisting of  a long  tube  of  cane  or  wood  from 
which  little  darts  are  discharged  by  blow- 
ing with  the  mouth.  The  darts  are  slen- 
der splints  or  weed  stems,  j>ointed  at  one 
end  and  wrapped  at  the  butt  with  cottf)u, 
thistle  down,  or  other  soft  material.  This 
implement  was  common  in  the  more 
southerly  parts  of  the  United  States,  the 
habitat  of  the  fishing  cane  of  which  it 
was  made.  The  Cherokee,  Iroquois,  and 
Muskhogean  tribes  made  use  of  it.  In 


PORTION  OF  CANE  BLOWGUN  AND  THISTLE-DOWN  DART; 
CHEROKEE 


the  National  Museum  is  an  example  from 
Louisiana  made  of  four  cane  stems  lathed 
together  side  by  side.  The  Cherokee, 
who  call  the  little  darts  by  tlie  same 
name  as  that  of  the  thistle,  gather  the 
heads  of  thistles  at  the  proper  season  and 
pack  them  together  in  the  form  of  a wheel 
which  they  hang  in  their  houses  to  he 
made  into  darts  (Mooney).  The  north- 
ern Iroquois  substituted  elder  stalks  for 
cane  (Hewitt).  The  Hopi,  in  certain 
ceremonies,  blow  feathers  to  the  cardinal 
points  through  tubes  of  cane  (Fewkes). 

(o.  T.  M.  ) 

Bluejacket  {Wegapierserncali).  An  in- 
fluential Shawnee  chief,  born  probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  imted  chiefly  as  the  princii)al 
leader  of  the  Indian  forces  in  the  battle 
with  Gen.  Wayne  of  Aug.  20,  1794,  at 
Presque  Isle,  Ohio.  In  the  fight  with  Gen. 
Planner  in  1790  he  was  as.sociated  in 
command  with  Little  Turtle,  but  in  the 
battle  with  IVayne  Bluejacket  assumed 
chief  control,  as  Little  Turtle  was  opposed 
to  further  warring  and  urged  the  accept- 
ance of  the  offers  of  peace,  but  was  over- 
ruled by  Bluejacket.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Indians,  Bluejacket  was  present  at 
the  conference  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  and 
signed  the  treaty  of  1 795  made  with  Wayne 
at  that  ])lace.  He  also  signed  the  treaty 
of  PA  Industry,  Ohio,  July  4, 1805.  It  is 
probable  that  he  died  soon  after  this 
date,  as  there  is  no  further  notice  of  him. 
Later  de.scenflants  of  the  same  name  con- 
tinue to  be  influential  leaders  in  tbe  tribe 
in  the  W.  (c.  t.  ) 

Boalkea.  A Porno  village,  speaking  the 
northern  dialect,  in  Scott  vallej',  w.  of  uj>- 
per  Clear  lake.  Cal.  Gibbs,  in  1851,  gave 
them,  under  the  name  IMoalkai,  as  one 
of  the  Clear  lake  groups,  w.  of  tbe  lake, 
with  a population  of  45.  {a.  l.  k.  ) 

Mdal-kai.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Incl. 
Tribes,  ni,  109,  18,5.8. 
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Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  See 
rniled  States  Board  of  Indian  Conimisxion- 
ers. 

Boat  Harbor.  A Miemac  village  near 
Pictou,  Nova  Scotia. — Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1880,  40,  1881. 

Boats.  Under  this  general  term  are 
included  various  kinds  of  water  craft  used 
throngliont  North  America  wherever 
waters  favored.  The  Eskimo  have  two 
forms — the  man’s  boat  {kaial,  Russian 
baidarka)  and  the  woman’s  boat  {mniak, 
Knssian  baidarra) — made  by  stretching 
a covering  of  seal  hide  over  a framework 
of  whale  ribs  or  of  driftwood.  The 
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nmiak,  or  woman’s  boat,  is  an  open  scow 
with  little  modification  of  bow  and  stern, 
propelled  with  large  oars  and  a sail  made 
of  intestines;  but  the  man’s  boat  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  devices  for  water 
travel  in  the  world.  The  man  sits  in  a 
small  hatch,  and,  in  the  lighter  forms, 
when  his  water-tight  jacket  is  lashed  to 
the  gunwale  he  is  practically  shut  in,  so 
that  though  the  water  may  pass  entirely 
over  him,  scarcely  a drop  enters  the  craft. 
He  moves  himself  through  the  water  by 


ESKIMO  UMIAK.  (tURNEr) 


means  of  a paddle,  in  most  cases  a double 
one. 

Immediately  in  touch  witli  the  skin- 
boat  countries  all  aronnd  the  Arctic,  from 
Labrador  to  Kodiak  in  Alaska  and  south- 
ward to  the  line  of  the  white  birch,  east- 
ward of  the  Rocky  mts.,  and  including  the 
country  of  the  great  lakes,  existed  the 
birch-bark  canoe.  With  framework  of 
light  spruce  wood,  the  covering  or  sheath- 
ing of  bits  of  tough  bark  sewed  together 


HUDSON  BAY  BIRCH-BARK  CANOE.  (TURNEr) 


and  made  water-tight  by  means  of  melted 
pitch,  these  boats  are  interesting  subjects 
of  study,  as  the  ('xigencies  of  trav(4  and 
portage,  tlie  (piality  of  tlu'  mattwial,  and 
traditional  ideas  produce  dilferent  forms 


in  different  areas.  Near  the  month  of  the 
Yukon,  where  the  water  is  sometimes  tur- 
bulent, the  canoe  is  pointed  at  both  ends 
and  partly  decked  over.  On  the  e.  side  of 


CHIPPEWA  DUGOUT.  (hOFFMAN) 


Canada  the  bow  and  the  stern  of  the 
canoe  are  greatly  rounded  up.  A curious 
form  has  been  reported  by  travelers 
among  the  Beothuk  of  Newfoundland. 
On  the  Kootenai,  and  all  over  the  pla- 
teaus of  British  Columbia  and  x.  Wash- 
ington, the  Asiatic  form,  monitor-shaped, 
pointed  at  either  end  under  the  water,  is 
made  from  pine  hark  instead  of  birch 
bark. 

From  the  x.  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  at  least  from  the  streams  em))ty- 


TLINGIT  DUGOUT  WITH  PAINTED  DESIGNS.  (swAn) 


ing  into  the  St  Lawrence  southward 
along  the  Atlantic  slope,  dugout  canoes, 
or  pirogues,  were  the  instruments  of  navi- 
gation. On  the  Missouri  r.  and  elsewhere 
a small  tub-shajied  craft  of  willow  frame 
covei’ed  with  rawhide,  with  no  division 
of  bow  or  stern,  locally  known  as  the  bull- 
boat,  was  used  by  Sioux,  iMandan,  An- 
kara, and  Hidatsa  women  for  carrying 
their  goods  down  or  across  the  rivers.  It 
was  so  light  that  when  one  was  emptied  a 


balsa  of  TULE  grass,  pyramid  lake,  NEVADA.  (pOWERs) 


woman  could  take  it  on  her  back  and  make 
her  way  across  the  land.  On  the  w.  coast, 
from  MtSt  Elias  southward  to  Eel  r..  Cal., 
excellent  dugout  canoes  were  made  from 
giant  cedar  and  other  light  woods,  some 
of  them  nearly  100  ft.  long.  The  multi- 
tude of  islands  off  the  x.  coast  rendi-red 
it  possible  for  the  natives  to  pass  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  thus  they  were  in- 
duced to  invent  seagoing  canoes  of  line 
(inalit}'.  Here  also  from  tribe  to  tribe 
the  forms  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  shape 
of  the  bow  and  stern  and  the  ornamenta- 
tion. On  the  California  coast  and  navi- 
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gable  streams  N.  of  C. 'Mendocino,  well- 
made  wooden  dugoiit  canoes  were  used ; 
wooden  canoes,  made  chiefly  of  planks 
lashed  together  and  calked,  were  used 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  id.  region;  both 
were  important  elements  in  influencing 
the  culture  of  the  peopleof  these  sections. 
Everywhere  else  in  California,  barring 
the  occasional  use  of  corracles  and  rafts 
of  logs,  transportation  by  water  was  con- 
ducted by  means  of  Ijalsas,  consisting  of 
rushes  tied  in  bundles,  generally,  if  not 
always,  with  more  or  less  approximation 
to  a boat  of  cigar  sha])e.  In  certain  spots 
in  California,  as  on  Clear  lake  among  the 
Porno  and  Tulare  lake  among  the  Yokuts, 
these  tide  balsas  were  important  factors 
in  native  life;  elsewhere  in  the  state 
much  less  so  (Kroeber).  On  the  lower 
Rio  Colorado  and  in  s.  central  California 
the  Indians  made  immense  corracle-like 
baskets,  called  by  the  Spaniards  coritas, 
which  were  coated  with  liitumen  or  other 
waterproofing  and  used  for  fording  the 
streams,  laden  with  both  passengers  and 
merchandise. 

Consult  Boas,  The  Central  Eskimo,  6th 
Re]).  B.  A.  E.,  1888;  Cones,  Garces  Diary, 
1900;  Hoffman,  The  Menomini  Indians, 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Murdoch,  Eth- 
nological Results  of  the  Point  Bari’ow  Ex- 
pedition, 9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892;  Nel- 
son, The  Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait, 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Niblack,  The 
Coast  Indians  of  Southern  Alaska  and 
Northern  British  Columbia,  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.,  1888;  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
Ill,  1877;  Simms  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi, 
191,  1904;  Winship  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
407, 1896.  See  Commerce,  Far  trade,  Trails 
and  Trade  routes.  Travel.  (o.  t.  m.) 

Boat-stones.  Prehistoric  objects  of  pol- 
ished stone  having  somewhat  the  shape 
of  a canoe,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown. 
Some  have  straight 
parallel  sides  and 
square  ends;  in  oth- 
ers the  si(les  con- 
verge to  a blunt 
point.  A vertical 
section  cut  length- 
wise of  either  is 
approximately  tri- 
angular, the  long 
face  is  more  or  less 
hollow,  and  there  is 
usually  a perfora- 
tion near  each  end; 
some  have  a groove 
on  the  outer  or  convex  side,  apparently  to 
receive  a cord  passed  through  the  holes. 
Sometimes  there  is  a keel-like  projection 
in  which  this  groove  is  cut.  It  is  sur- 
mised that  they  were  employed  as  charms 
or  talismans  and  carried  about  the  person. 
They  are  found  sparingly  in  most  of  the 
states  E.  of  the  Mississippi  r.  as  well  as 


b 


Boat-stone  op  Chlorite;  Ten- 
nessee (’-3).  a,  Side; 
Bottom 


boat-stone  of  Slate 
(i-e) 


in  Canada.  Those  in  the  Northern 
states  are  made  principally  of  slate,  in 
the  S.  and  \V.  steatite  is  most  common, 
but  other  varieties  of  stone  were  Ui^jed. 
In  form  some  of  these 
objects  apiiroach  the 
plummets  ((j.v. ) and  are 
jierforated  at  one  end 
for  sus])ension;  others 
approximate  the  cones 
and  hemispheres  (q.  v.).  Analogous 
objects  are  found  on  the  Pacific  coasf, 
some  of  which  are  manifestly  modeled 
after  the  native  canoe  while  othera  resem- 
ble the  boat-stones  of  the  E.,  although 
often  ]>erforated  at  one  end  for  sus])en- 
sion.  See  P rohlematical  ohjects. 

ConsultEowke(l)inl3thRe]).  B.  A.  E., 
1896,  (2)  Arclueol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902; 
Moorehead  (1)  Prehist.  Impls.,  1902, 
(2)  The  Bird-stone  Ceremonial,  1899; 


Moore,  various  memoirs  in  Jour.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1894-1905;  Ran  in  Smith- 
son.  Cont.,  XXII,  1876.  (g.  f.  w.  II.  H.) 

Bobbydoklinny.  See  NakaidoJdini. 
Bocachee.  See  Tomochichi. 

Boca  del  Arroyo  (Span.:  ‘mouth  of  the 
gulch’).  A Papago  village,  probably  in 
Pima  CO.,  s.  Ariz.,  with  70  inhabitants  in 
1858. 

La  Boco  del  Arroyo. — Bailey  in  Ind.  .\ff.  Rei>.,  208, 


18.58. 


Bocberete.  The  name  of  a village  given 
to  Joutel  in  1687  by  an  Ebahamo  Indian 
and  described  as  being  x.  or  x.  w.  of  the 
JMaligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Tex.  The  re- 
gion designated  was  at  that  time  occupied 
chiefly  by  Caddoan  tribes.  The  village 
can  not  be  definitely  classified.  See  Gat- 
schet.  Karankawalnds.,46, 1891.  ( c.  f.  ) 
Bocrettes. — .loutel  (1087)  in  French,  Hi.st.  Coll. 
La.,  I.  138,  1841).  Tserabocherete. — .loutel  (1687)  in 
Margry,  Dec.,  iii,  289,  1878  (=  Tsera  and  Boch- 
erete  combined).  Tserabocretes. — Joutel  (1687) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  152,  1846. 


Bocootawwonauke  (‘fire  people’?).  A 
tribe  mentioned  by  Powhatan  in  1607  as 
living  X.  w.  of  the  falls  of  James  r.  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  the  highland  country, 
and  as  being  workers  of  copper  and  other 
metals  (Strachey,  Hist.  Va.,  27,  1849). 

Bocootawwanaukes."— Strachey.  op.  cit.,27.  Bocoo- 
tawwonaukes. — Ibid . Bocootawwonough.  — Ibid . ,49. 
Bocootowwonocks. — Ibid.,  27.  Pocoughtaonack. — 
Smith, Works, 25, 1884.  Pocoughtronack. — Ibid., 20. 

Bocoyna  {dc6  ‘pine,’  ina  ‘drips,’  hence 
‘ turpentine.’ — Lumholtz).  A pueblo  of 

civilized  Tarahumare  on  the  e.  slope  of 
the  Sierra  3Iadre,  in  lat.  28°  25',  long. 
107°  15',  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Bocoyna,— Lumholtz  in  Scribner’s  Mag.,  xvi.  32, 
1894.  Ocoina. — Lumholtz.  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  1:34. 
1902  (aboriginal  name). 

Bodkins.  See  ..I  ivl.'t,  Xeedlrs. 

Boeuf,  Nation  dn.  ^Mentioned  in  the 
Jesuit  Relation  of  1662  as  a tribe  again.st 
which  the  Iroquois  that  year  sent  out  an 
expeilition.  The  name  .signifies  ‘Buf- 
falo Nation,’  but  to  what  people  it  refers 
is  unknown;  it  may  have  designated 
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[b.  a.  k. 


either  the  Buffalo  clan  or  gens  of  some 
tribe  or  one  of  the  buffalo-hunting  tribes 
of  the  W.  (.1.  M.) 

Bogan.  A marshy  cove  by  a stream; 
called  also  bogan  hole  (Ganong  in  Proc. 
and  Trans.  Koy.  Soc.  Can.,  209,  1896). 
In  a letter  (Apr.  8,  1908)  Ganong  says 
further:  “A  word  very  much  used  by 
guides  and  others  who  go  into  the  New 
Brunswick  woods  is  bogan,  a still  creek 
or  bay  branching  from  a stream.  Ex- 
actly the  same  thing  the  Indians  call  a 
]>okologan.”  lie  thinks  bogan,  like  lagan, 
probai)ly  the  common  name  in  IMaine 
for  the  same  thing,  a corruption  of  ]>oko- 
logan.  Both  words,  Ganong  notes,  are 
in  good  local  use  and  occur  in  articles 
on  sporting,  etc.  It  is  possible  that 
“bogan  hole  ” maybe  a folk  etymologiz- 
ing of  pokologan.  In  the  Chippewa  lan- 
guage a marsh  or  bog  is  tiVtogiLn. 

(a.  f.  c.) 

Boguechito  ( ‘big  bayou’ ).  A Choctaw 
band  formerly  residing  in  Neshoba  co.. 
Miss.,  in  a district  known  by  the  same 
name. — Gatschet,  Creek Migr.  Leg.,  i,  108, 
1884. 

Bogue  Chittos. — Claiborne  (1843)  in  Sen.  Doc.  168, 
28th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  91,  1844. 

Bogue  Toocolo  Chitto  (Bok  tuklo  chitto 
‘two  big  bayous’).  A former  Choctaw 
town,  which  derived  its  name  from  its 
location  at  the  confluence  of  Running 
Tiger  and  Sukenatcha  crs.,  about  4 m. 
N.  w.  of  De  Kalb,  Kemper  co.,  Miss.^ — 
Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ.,  vi,  424, 


1902. 

Bolinapobatin.  {Bohnapo-batin,  ‘western 
many  houses’).  The  name  applied  by 
the  Porno  living  in  the  region  of  Clear 
lake.  Cal.,  to  those  living  along  the  upper 
course  of  Russian  r. — Gibbs  (1851)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  110,  1853. 

Bokea.  A former  Porno  village  situ- 
ated in  what  is  known  as  Raucheria  val- 
ley, on  the  headwaters  of  Navarro  r., 
Mendocino  co..  Cal.  (a.  l.  k.  s.  a.  h.) 

Boch-heaf.— Cibbs  in  Schoolcraft.  Tnh.  Tribes, 
III,  112,  18.’i3.  _ . 

Bokninuwad  ( in  part  from  5o/',  ‘ to  hud  ). 
A Yokuts  tribe  foruu'rlv  living  on  Deer 
cr. , Tulare  co. , Cal.  They  ceded  lands  to 
the  United  States  by  treaty  of  IMav  30, 
1851,  and  went  on  a reservation  on  Kings 
r.  (a.  h.  K.) 

Go-ke-nim-nons.— Wcssells  (18,13)  in  II.  U.  I'.x.  Doc. 
76,  34tli  Cong.,  32,  18.17.  Po-ken-well.— Royce  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782,  1900.  Po-ken  welle.— Har- 
bour in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d  Cong.,  spec,  se.ss., 
2.1.1,  18.13.  Pokoninos.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i, 
1.16,  1.874,  Po-kon-wel-lo. — .lohnston  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  61,  32(1  Cong.,  1st  sess..  23.  1862. 

Bokongehelas.  See  Hnckongahehu. 

Bolas  (Span.:  ‘balls’).  A hunting 
weajion  consisting  of  two  or  more  lialls 
of  heavy  material  attached  to  the  end  of 
a cord  bv  means  of  .Mhorter  cords.  The 
typt'.  weapon  is  that  used  by  the  tribes 
of  the  pampas  of  South  America  to  en- 


tangle the  legs  of  animals.  The  only 
weapon  of  this  character  found  in  Nortli 
America  is  that  used  by  the  western  Pls- 
kimo  for  hunting  birds,  especially  water- 
fowl.  It  consists  of  from  4 to  10  blocks, 
or  shaped  [lieces  of  bone  or  ivory,  about 
the  size  of  a walnut,  each  attached  to  a 
sinew  or  rawhide  cord  24  to  30  in.  long, 
and  gathered  and  secured  to  a short 
handle  made  of  grass  stems  or  feathers, 
forming  a grip.  I n throwing 
the  holas  it  is  swung  around 
the  head  once  or  twice,  then 
released  like  a sling.  During 
the  lirst  part  of  their  course 
the  balls  remain  bunched,  but 
when  they  lose  speed  or  come 
in  contact  with  an  object  they 
diverge  and  entangle.  In  tlie 
hands  of  the  Eskimo  the 
weafion  is  effectual  at  40  to  50 
yds.  The  bolas  is  analogous 
to  the  slungshot,  to  the  casse- 
tete  of  the  Plains  Indians, 
and  to  the  cast-net  of  s.  e.  Asia.  Zuni 
children  have  a toy  which  resembles  the 
l)olas.  Consult  Murdoch  iu  9th  Rej). 
B.  A.  E.,  24.5,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  134,  1899.  (w.  ii.) 

Bolbone.  A subdivision  of  theCholovone, 
the  northernmost  group  of  the  i\lari])0.«an 
family,  residing  e.  of  San  Joaquin  r.  and 
N.  of  Tuolumne  r..  Cal.  (a.  l.  k.) 
Bolbon.— Tavlor  in  Ciil.  Fanner,  Oct.  18.  1.861. 
Bolbones.— Cbarnisso  in  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  m,  .11. 
1821.  Bulbones.  — Banerolt,  Nat.  Raee.s.  1,  4.13, 
1874  (misquoted  from  Cbarnisso).  Pulpenes.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  30. 18(K).  Pulpones.— 
Ibid.  Volvon. — Ibid.,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Boleck. — See  Bowlegi^. 

Bolinas.  A name  formerly  a])plied  to 
the  people  living  in  the  region  of  Bolinas 
bay,  s.  of  Pt  Reyes,  INIarin  co..  Cal.  Tay- 
lor (Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  30,  1860)  gives 
Bollanos,  an  incorrect  spelling  of  Bolinas, 
51S  the  name  of  a small  division  of  the 
Olamentke  ( Motiuelumnan  stock)  for- 
merly “ lu'ar  Bolleiios  bay.  Tamales  bay, 
Punto  de  los  Reyes,  and  probably  as  far 
up  as  Bodega  bay.”  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Bolshoigor.  A*  Koyukukhotana  village 
on  Yukon  r.,  25  m.  above  the  mouth  of 
Koyulsiik  r.,  Alaska. — Petroff  (1880), 
lOtii  Census,  Alaska,  maib  1884. 

Bolshoiger.— Baker,  Ceog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901 
(after  Petroff). 

Bomazeen.  A chief  or  sachem  tif  the 
Kennebt'C  tribe  whose  residence  was  at 
Norridgewock,  Kennebec  r..  Me.,  the  an- 
cient cajiital  or  principal  village  of  the 
tribe.  He  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1693 
and  is  known  to  have  died  in  1724. 
He  made  a trt'iitv  with  Gov.  Phi]>s  in 
1693;  wentto thefortatPemiupud, Ale., in 
1694  tmder  a tlagof  truce,  and  wastreacher- 
ously  seized  and  cast  into  ])rison  in  Bos- 
ton.' .\fter  his  release  he  waged  war  for 
a time  on  the  settlements,  attacking 
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Chelmsford,  Sudbury,  and  other  towns  in 
]\Iassachusetts  in  1706,  and  Saco,  Me., 
in  1710.  A treaty  of  peace  to  which 
his  name  was  signed  was  made  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  July  13,  1713.  He  was 
killed  by  a party  under  Capt.  iMoulton 
near  Taconnet,  Me.,  in  1724;  about  the 
same  time  his  family  at  Norridgewock 
was  tired  upon,  his  daughter  being  killed 
and  his  mother  taken  prisoner,  (c.  t.  ) 

Bones.  See  Anatomy. 

Bone-work.  The  use  of  hone  and  re- 
lated materials,  including  antler,  ivory, 
horn,  whalebone,  turtle-shell,  and  the 
teeth,  hoofs,  beaks,  andclawsof  many  crea- 
tures, was  almost  universal  among  Indian 
tribes.  Tbe  hardness  and  toughness  of 
these  materials  made  them  desirable  for 
many  kinds  of  implements  and  utensils, 
and  their  pleasing  color  and  capacity  for 
high  polish  caused  them  to  be  valued  for 
personal  ornaments.  Since  both  man 
and  beasts  of  various  kinds  have  an  im- 
portant place  in  aboriginal  mythology,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  in  numerous  in- 
stances their  hones  had  a special  sacred 
significance  and  use,  as  when,  for  examjile, 
the  skulls  and  jiaws  of  small  animals  were 
u.sed  for  mixing  medicine. 

Not  uncommonly  the  small  hones, 
teeth,  and  claws  of  various  animals,  the 
beaks  of  birds,  etc.,  were  strung  as  beads, 
were  perforated  or  grooved  to  be  hung  as 
jiendant  ornaments  or  rattles,  or  were 
sewed  on  garments  or  other  objects  of 
use.  These  uses  are  illustrated  in  the 
necklaces  of  crab  claws  and  the  puffin 
beak  ceremonial  armlets  of  the  Eskimo, 
by  the  bear-tooth  necklaces  of  many  of 
the  tribes,  by  the  elk  tusk  embellish- 
ments of  the  huckskin  (costumes  of  the 
women  among  the  Plains  Indians,  and 
hy  the  small  carved  hone  pendants  at- 
tached to  the  edge  of  the  garments  of 
the  ancient  Beothuk  (see  Adornment). 
Teeth  and  small  bones,  such  as  the  meta- 
carpals  of  the  deer,  as  wel  1 as  worked  hone 
disks  and  lozenges,  were  used  as  dice  in 
playing  games  of  chance,  and  gaming 
sticks  of  many  varieties  were  made  of 
bone.  In  precolonial  times  bone  liad  to 
be  cut,  carved,  and  engraved  with  imple- 
ments of  stone,  such  as  knives,  scrapers, 
saws,  gravers,  (Irills,  and  grinding  stones, 
and  with  some  of  the  tribes  the  primitive 
methods  still  prevail.  Although  indis- 
pensable to  primitive  tribes  everywhere, 
this  material  occupies  a place  of  excep- 
tional importance  in  the  far  N.  beyond 
the  limits  of  forest  growth,  where  the  only 
available  wood  is  brought  oversea  from 
distant  shores  hy  winds  and  currents. 
The  Eskimo  have  the  hones  of  the  whale, 
seal,  walrus,  hear,  wolf,  moose,  reindeer, 
muskox,  and  a wild  shee]),  and  the  antlers 
of  the  moose  and  deer,  the  horns  of  the 
sheep  and  ox,  the  teeth  of  the  bear,  wolf. 


and  reindeer,  the  ivory  of  the  walrus 
and  narwhal,  fo.ssil  ivory,  the  whalebone 
of  the  right-whale,  and  the  bones  of  the 
smaller  (juadrupeds  and  various  birds, 
and  their  skill  in  shaping  them  and  adapt- 
ing them  to  their  needs  in  the  rigorous 
arctic  environment  is  truly  remarkable. 
The  larger  bones,  as  the  ribs  of  the  whale, 
are  employed  in  constructing  houses, 
caches,  and  shelters;  for  ribs  of  boats, 
runners  for  sleds,  and  ])lates  for  armor 
(Nelson).  Bone,  ivory,  and  antler  were 
utilized  for  bows,  arrows,  spears,  har- 
poons, knives,  scrapers,  picks,  Hint-flak- 
ing implements,  clubs,  boxes,  and  a 
great  variety  of  appliances  and  tackle 
employed  in  rigging  boats,  in  fishing, 
in  hunting,  in  transportation,  in  pre- 
l)aring  the  product  of  the  chase  for 
consumption;  for  weaving,  netting,  and 
sewing  implements,  household  utensils, 
tobacco  pipes,  gaming  implements,  toys, 
dolls,  fetishes,  amulets,  and  artistic 
carvings  of  many  kinds.  Personal  orna- 
ments and  toilet  articles  of  bone  and 
kindred  materials  are  more  numerous  in 
Alaska,  where  heads,  pendants,  hair- 
pins, combs,  labrets,  belt  clasps,  belt 
ornaments  of  reindeer  teeth,  etc.,  are 
largely  made  and  ingeniously  applied. 
The  artistic  work  of  these  northern 
peoples  is  shown  in  their  extremely 
clever  carvings  in  ivory  and  their  engrav- 
ings of  various  ornamental  and  ])ictorial 
designs  upon  objects  of  u.se  and  ornament, 
but  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  grouml 
for  the  opinion  that  the.se  jiarticular 
phases  of  their  art  are  largely  of  recent 
development  and  are  due  to  association 
with  white  men  and  as  a result  of  the 
acquisition  of  metal  tools  and  perhaps 
also  to  some  extent  to  contact  with  Indian 
tribes  which  in  their  turn  have  been 
influenced  by  the  whites.  The  wide 
range  and  vast  numbers  of  the  objects  of 
art  shaped  from  these  materials  hy  the 
arctic  peoples  of  the  present  period  will 
be  more  fully  appreciated  bv  reference 
to  the  works  of  Boas,  ^Murdoch,  Nelson, 
and  Turner,  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and  by 
a visit  to  the  ethnologic  museums. 

Bone  and  the  allied  substances  have 
been  and  are  favorite  materials  with  the 
tribes  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  uten- 
sils, implements,  ornamenffi,  ami  to- 
temic  and  .symbolic  carvings  of  the  N.  W. 
coast  tribes’ are  often  admirable  and  dis- 
]ilay  esthetic  appreciation  of  a high  order 
(Nihlack,  Boas).  Their  carvings  in  hone, 
ivory,  and  antler,  often  inlaid  with  aha- 
lone,  and  the  gracefid  and  elaborately 
carved  cups,  ladles,  and  spoons  of  horn, 
are  esi)ecialh’  noteworthy.  The  art  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Frazer  basin  and  the 
Pacific  slopi'  s.  of  Puget  sd.  is  much 
more  primitive,  though  bone  was  in 
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general  use  for  implements,  utensils, 
musical  instruments,  gaming  articles, 
and  ornaments  (Abbott,  Goddard,  Pow- 
ers, Smith),  great  numbers  being  pre- 
servc'd  in  our  museums.  IMany  of  the 
tribes  of  the  arid  region,  the  great  divide, 
the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  E.  still 
employ  bone,  horn,  antler,  and  turtle- 
shell  1)  a large  extent,  but  metal  has 
largely  usurpecl  their  ])lace,  especiallv  for 
implelnents,  hence  linds from  village  sites, 
cemeteries,  and  burial  mounds  must  be 
depended  on  largely  for  knowledge  of  the 
aboriginal  bone-work  of  these  regions. 
The  ancient  Pueblos  inlaid  some  of  their 
im[)lements  and  ornaments  of  bone  with 
bits  of  turquoise  and  other  bright  stones 
(Fewkes,  Pei)per).  Among  the  tribes  of 
many  sections  bones  of  deer  and  the 
larger  birds  were  used  for  flutes  and 
whistles,  and  shells  of  turtles  for  rattles, 
and  the  latter  were  often  made  also  of 
beaks  of  birds  and  hoofs  and  dewclaws 
of  deer  and  other  animals,  or  by  attach- 
ing these  articles  to  parts  of  the  costume, 
or  to  bands  for  the  wrists  and  ankles. 
Champlain  illustrates  a game  drive  in 
which  the  drivers  appear  to  be  beating 
with  bones  upon  clavicles  of  some  large 
animal,  and  among  the  Plains  tribes  and 
the  Pueblos  a sort  of  saw-flddle  in  which 
sometimes  a scapula  is  drawn  over  a 
notched  stick,  or  over  another  scapula, 
for  keeping  time  in  ceremonial  dances,  is 
employed.  The  mounds  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  valleys  and  the  Southern 
states  have  yielded  a wide  range  of  ob- 
jects, both  useful  and  ornamental.  Of  the 
former  class,  awls,  fish-hooks,  pins,  arrow- 
points,  cutting  tools  made  of  beaver 
teeth,  and  scraping  tools  are  the  most 
important.  Of  the  latter  class,  beads, 
]->endants,  gorgets,  pins,  wristlets,  etc., 
are  worthy  of  note.  There  are  also  bone 
whistles  and  flutes,  engraved  batons,  and 
various  carvings  that  would  seem  rather 
to  be  totemic  and  symbolic  than  simply 
useful  or  ornamental;  horns  of  tlie  buf- 
falo and  mountain  sheep  were  made  into 
(lipi)ers  and  cups,  and  were  also,  as  were 
the  antlers  of  deer,  utilized  in  head- 
dresses by  the  ancient  as  well  as  hy  the 
])i’esent  peo]>les.  The  scapula'  of  large' 
animals  formed  convenient  hoe  blades 
and  as  such  wen*  i>robably  universally 
employed  by  the  native  agriculturists. 
A novel  use  of  bones  is  that  of  ])lating 
them  with  copper,  illustrated  by  the 
jdated  jawbone  of  a wolf  obtained  by 
IMoore  from  a Idorida  mound.  In  the 
wonderful  collection  of  objects  from  the 
IIoi)ewell  mound,  near  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
is  a human  femur  engraved  with  intri- 
cate and  finely  executed  symbolic  figures 
(Putnam  and’ Willoughby). 

The  literature  of  this  topic  is  volumi- 
nous, though  much  scattered,  and  is  em- 


bodied mainly  in  reports  on  field  re- 
searches published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  National  Museum,  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  the 
Re])orts  of  the  Minister  of  Education, 
Ontario,  the  leading  museums  and  acade- 
mies, and  in  works  of  a more  general 
nature,  such  as  Moorehead’s  Prehistoric 
Implements  and  Fowke’s  Arclneological 
Hi.story  of  Ohio.  (w.  ii.  u. ) 

Boafouca.  A former  IMuskhogean  set- 
tlement, a short  distance  x.  of  L.  Pont- 
chartrain.  La. 

Bonifoucas.— Baudrvdes  Lozit'res,  Voy.  Louisiaiie, 
•2-41,1802. 

Bonne  Esperance.  A IMontagnais  settle- 
ment on  the  islands  and  mainland  at  the 
mouth  of  Es(piimaux  r. , on  the  s.  coast  of 
Labrador.  Some  Nascajiee  are  probably 
there  also. — Stearns,  Labrador,  264,  29.‘i, 
1884. 

Bonostac.  Mentioned  as  a Pima  settle- 
ment on  the  ujiper  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  below 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  in  1764;  hut  from  the  loca- 
tion it  would  seem  more  likely  that  it  was 
a Papago  rancheria. 

Bonostac.  — Orozco  y Berra,  Goog.,  347,  18(!4. 
Bonostao.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  In.st.  l’aj)cr.s  iv, 
472,  1892. 

Booadasha  ( ‘ fish-catchers  ’ ) . A band  of 
the  Crows. 

Boo-a-da'-sha.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,l.")9, 1877. 

Booctolooee.  A former  C'hoctaw  village 
pertaining  to  the  “Sixtowns,”  situated 
on  Boguetulukusi  cr.,  a w.  afiluent  of 
Chicasawhay  r.,  probably  in  Jasper  co.. 
Miss. — W.  Fla.  map,  ca.  1775. 

Books  in  Indian  languages.  In  addi- 
tion to  dictionaries,  versions  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Prayer  Book,  whole  and  in  part, 
Bible  stories  complete  and  summarized, 
catechisms,  and  cognate  works,  the  litera- 
ture translated  into  Indian  languages 
embraces  some  interesting  volumes.  In 
Greenlandic  Eskimo  there  is  an  abridged 
ver.-iion  of  Stoud-Platon’s  Geography,  by 
E.  A.  Wandall  (1848);  a translation  of 
Thomas  a Keinpis’  Imitation  of  Christ, 
by  Paul  Egede  (1787,  revised  1824);  a 
Ilistory  of  the  World,  by  C.  E.  Janssen 
(1861  )ii  and  another  by  B.  P.  Klein- 
schmidt  (1859).  Peter  Kragh’s  transla- 
tions of  Ingemann’s  Voices  in  the  M ilder- 
ness,  and  The  High  Game,  Krumina- 
cher’s  Parables  and  Feast  Book,  the  Life 
of  Hans  Egede,  and  other  books  circu- 
lated in  manuscript.  In  the^  Lalwador 
dialect  a geography,  by  A.  I.  Eisner,  was 
published  in  1880.  ‘Under  thetitleJ/u/(pi//fl 
ekia  oicimaui  ya,  ‘Sky  to  traveling  he 
went,’  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs  i)ublished  in  1 857  a 
translation  of  Bunyan’sPilgrim’s  Progress 
into  the  Dakota  language  of  the  Siouan 
stock.  This  same  book  was  translated 
into  Cree  by  Archbishoi>  Vincent  (1886), 
and  into  Chevenne  by  Rev.  R.  Petter 
(1904).  Ini  87\)  Rev . 1 ).  W . 1 1 emans  pul )- 
lished  a vSantee  version  of  Rev.  R.  New- 
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ton’s  The  King’s  Highway.  Into  theMas- 
sachuset  dialect  of  the  Algonquian  stock 
Rev.  John  Eliot  translated  in  1664  Baxter’s 
Call  to  the  Unconverted,  in  1665  Bayly’s 
' Practice  of  Piety,  about  1687  the  Rev.  W. 
Perkins’  Six  Principles  of  Religion,  and 
in  1689  She])ard’s  Sincere  Convert.  A 
Geography  for  Beginners  was  published 
in  Chi])pewa  in  1840,  and  in  Santee  Da- 
kota in  1876.  In  1889  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Goodrich’s  Child’s  Book  of  the  Creation 
was  translated  into  Choctaw  by  the  Rev. 
L.  S.  Williams.  The  civilized  tribes  of 
Indian  Territory,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Cherokee  and  adapted  alphabets,  have 
published  many  laws,  text-books,  etc.,  in 
the  native  languages. 

Exclusive  of  occasional  texts,  more  or 
less  brief,  in  native  languages,  to  be  found 
in  the  periodical  literature  of  anthropol- 
ogy, in  ethnological  and  linguistic  mono- 
graphs, books  of  travel  and  description, 
etc.,  there  is  accumulating  a considerable 
literature  of  texts  by  accredited  men  of 
science  and  other  com])etent  observers. 
The  (.Ihimmesyan  stock  is  represented  by 
Boas’  Tsimshian Texts  (Bull.  27,  B.  A.E., 
1902);  the  Chinookau  by  Boas’  Chinook 
Texts  ( Bull.  20,  B.  A.  E.,  1904),  and  Kath- 
lamet  Texts  (Bull.  26, 1901) ; the  Salishan 
by  Teit  and  Boas’  Traditions  of  the 
Thompson  River  Indians  (1898);  the 
Wakashan  ( Kwakiutl-Nootka)  by  Boas 
and  Hunt’s  Kwakiutl  Texts  (Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hi, St.,  1902-05) ; the Skittagetan 
by  Swanton’s  Haida  Texts  (Bull.  29,  B. 
A.  E.,  1905);  the  Athapascan  by  God- 
<lard’s  Hui>a Texts  (Publ.  Llniv.  Cal.,  Am. 
Archjeol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  1904),  and  his 
Morphology  of  the  Hu])a  l.anguage  (1905) 
])erha[)S  belongs  here  also,  likewise  Mat- 
thews’ Navaho  Legends  (1897)  and  The 
Night  Chaqt  (1902);  the Siouan  by  Riggs’ 
Dakota  Grammar,  Texts,  and  Ethnogra- 
phy (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ix,  1893), 
Dorsey’s  Cegiha  Language  (Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  \i,  1890),  Omaha  and  Ponka 
Letters  (Bull.  11,  B.  A.  E.,  1891),  and 
Osage  Traditions  (6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1888) ; the  Irocpioian  by  Mooney’s  Sacred 
Eormulas  of  the  Cherokee  (7th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1891),  Hewitt’s  Iroquoian  Cosmol- 
ogy (21st  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903),  and  Hale’s 
Iroquois  Book  of  Rites ( 1883) — the  second 
records  cosmologic  myths,  the  last  the 
great  national  ritual  of  the  northern  Iro- 
(juois.  The  Algonquian  is  represented 
by  scattered  texts  rather  than  by  books, 
although  there  are  to  be  mentioned 
Brinton’s  Lenape  and  Their  Legends 
(1885),  which  contains  the  text  of  the 
Wulum  Olum,  and  the  Cree  and  Siksika 
Legends  in  Petitot’s  Traditions  Indiennes 
du  Canada  Nord-ouest  (1887),  the  scat- 
tered texts  in  the  works  of  Schoolcraft, 
Hoffman,  etc.;  the  Eskimo  be.st  by  the 
texts  in  Boas’  Eskimo  of  Baffin  Land  and 


Hudson  Bay  (Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hi.st., 
XV,  1901),  and  other  writings  on  the 
Eskimo,  Thalbitzer’s  Phonetical  Study  of 
the  Eskimo  Language  (1904),  and  Bar- 
num’s  Grammatical  Fundamentals  of  the 
Innuit  Language  (1901),  the  last  relating 
to  the  Tununa  dialect  of  Alaska.  The 
monogra])hs  of  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  on 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Pawnee  (22d  Rej). 
B.  A.  E.,  1903),  of  James  iMooney  on  the 
Ghost  Dance  Religion  (14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1896),  the  numerous  monographs  of 
Dr  Franz  Boas  on  the  Bellacoola,  the 
Kwakiutl,  etc.,  contain  much  textual 
material.  The  manuscript  collection  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  is 
rich  in  texts  of  myths,  legends,  etc.  As 
a whole,  the  body  of  linguistic  material, 
here  briefly  noticed,  is  of  increasing  mag- 
nitude and  value.  The  literature  in  the 
Chinook  jargon  also  furnishes  some 
titles,  e.  g.,  the  stenographic  periodical 
Kamloops  \Vawa,  by  Father  Le  Jeune, 
who  is  also  the  author  of  several  pamph- 
lets. Worthy  of  mention  is  Rev.  iMyron 
Eells’  Hymns  in  the  Chinook  Jargon 
Language  (1878-89),  which  is  not  merely 
a translation  of  English  verse.  See  Bible 
translations,  IHctiunaries,  Beriodicals. 

(a.  V.  c.) 

Boomerangs.  See  Rabbit  sticks. 

Boothroyd.  A body  of  Ntlakyapamuk 
Indians  of  Salishan  stock  on  Fraser  r., 
Brit.  Col.  The  name  seems  to  have  been 
employed  to  include  the  towns  of  Spaim, 
Kimus,  Tzaumuk,  Suk,  and  Nkattsim. 
Pop.  159  in  1902  (Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for 
1902,  238) . 

Borego  (‘sheep’).  An  ancient  settle- 
ment of  the  Tepecano,  now  in  ruins,  situ- 
ated on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rio  de 
Bolanos,  approachable  from  IMonte  Es- 
cobedo, in  Jalisco,  IMexico.  There  is  a 
native  tradition  that  its  people  warred 
against  those  of  Azipieltan  after  the  lirst 
coming  of  the  Spaniards. — Hrdlicka  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  v.  409,  1903. 

Boring.  See  Brills  and  Drilling,  Shell- 
work,  Stone-work. 

Borrados  (Span. : ‘ painted  in  stripes  or 
blotches’).  A tribe  which,  according  to 
Orozco  y Berra  (Geog.,  300,  308,  1864), 
formerly  resided  in  Tamauli[)as,  Nuevo 
Leon,  and  Coahuila,  x.  Mexico.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  tril)e  or  a portion  of 
it  lived  at  one  time  in  Texa.<,  as  the  same 
authority  (p.  382 ) .says  that  the  country  of 
the  lower  Li|)an  Imlians  joined  on  the  e. 
that  of  the  Karankawa  and  Borrados  in 
the  ))rovince  of  Texas.  The  relationship 
of  this  tribe  to  the  Coahniltecan  group  is 
e.x]iressly  affirmed  by  Bartolome  Garcia. 

Bosomworth,  Mary,  \ noteil  Creek 
Indian  woman,  also  known  as  Marx- 
Mat  hews  and  Mary  Mnsgrove,  who  t re- 
ate<l  much  trouble  for  the  Georgia  colonial 
government  about  1752,  nearly  rousing 
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the  Creek  confedenicy  to  wur  afjainst  the 
Ku^lish.  She  seems  to  have  been  of  high 
standing  among  her  own  peoj)le,  being 
closely  related  to  leading  chiefs  l)oth  of 
the  C])per  and  Lower  (h-eeks,  ])ossessed 
of  nnusual  intelligence  and  knowledge  of 
English,  for  whit'h  reason,  and  to  secure 
lier  good  will,  Oglethorjie,  the  founder  of 
the  colony,  made  her  his  interpreter  and 
negotiah)!’  with  the  Indians  at  a salary 
of  $500  per  year.  About  1749  she  mar- 
ried her  third  White  husl)and,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Bosomworth,  who,  by  reason  of 
his  Indian  marriage,  was  given  a com- 
mission from  the  colony  of  South  Caro- 
lina as  agent  among  the  Creeks,  and 
within  a few  months  had  nearly  pre- 
cipitated civil  war  among  the  Indians 
and  rebellion  among  the  licensed  traders. 
Being  deeply  in  debt,  he  instigated  his 
wife  to  assume  the  title  of  “Empress  of 
the  Creek  Nation,’’  and  to  make  personal 
claim,  first  to  the  islands  of  Ossabaw,  St 
Catharine,  and  Sapelo,  on  the  Ceorgia 
coast,  and  afterward  to  a large  territory 
on  the  mainland.  Notifying  Cov.  Ogle- 
thorpe that  she  was  coming  to  claim  her 
own,  she  raised  a large  body  of  armed 
Creeks  and  marched  against  Savannah. 
The  town  was  put  in  position  for  defense 
and  a troop  of  cavalry  met  the  Indians 
outside  and  obliged  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms  before  entering.  The  proces- 
sion was  headed  by  Bosomworth  in  full 
canonical  robes,  with  his  “ queen’’  by  his 
side,  followed  by  the  chiefs  in  order  of 
rank,  with  their  warriors.  They  were 
received  wdth  a military  salute  and  a 
council  followed,  lasting  several  days, 
during  which  the  Indians  managed  to 
regain  possession  of  their  arms,  and  a 
massacre  seemed  imminent,  which  was 
averted  by  the  sei/aire  of  IVIary  and  her 
husband,  who  were  held  in  prison  until 
they  made  suitable  apologies  and  promises 
of  good  behavior,  the  trooj)s  and  citizens 
remaining  under  arms  until  the  danger 
was  over,  when  the  Indians  were  dis- 
missed with  i)resents.  Nothing  is  re- 
c.orded  of  her  later  career.  See  A pj)leton’s 
Cyclopicdia  of  Am.  Biog. ; various  histo- 
riesof  Ceorgia;  Bosom  worth’s  MS.  Jour. , 
1752,  in  archives  B.  A.  E.  (.i.  m.) 

Boston  Indian  Citizenship  Committee. 
An  association  for  the  protection  oj  the 
rights  of  Indians;  organized  in  1879  on 
the  occasion  of  the  forcible  removal  of 
the  Ponca.  The  tribe  returned  to  their 
old  home  in  South  Dakota  from  the 
reservation  in  Indian  Territory,  (diief 
Stamling  Bear,  nJeased  on  a writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  went  to  Boston,  and,  on 
the  ])lea  that  most  of  the  signatures  in 
favor  of  removal  were  fraudulent,  enlisted 
tlu‘ sympathy  of  lloTi.John  D.  Long,  then 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  other  or- 
of  this  c'onunittoc,  who  lincill} 


secured  the  rescission  of  the  edict  and  the 
restoration  of  the  1 lakota  reservation.  The 
committee  undertook  next  to  secure  citi- 
zenship for  Indians  on  the  basis  of  the 
payment  of  taxes,  a principle  that  was 
linally  denied  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  When  the  Dawes  bill 
granting  land  in  severalty  and  citizenship 
was  enacted,  the  committee  devoted  its 
attention  to  securing  honest  allotment. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  in  Philadelphia  the 
Boston  committee  has  confined  itself  to 
securing  fair  allotments  of  fertile  lands, 
with  adecpiate  water  supi)ly,  protecting 
homesteads,  and  especially  to  defending 
and  generally  i)romoting  the  interests  of 
the  more  progressive  bands  of  tribes  that 
were  backward  in  taking  allotments.  To 
safeguard  the  rights  of  such  and  prevent 
the  sale  or  lease  of  the  best  Indian  lands 
to  whites  at  nominal  prices,  the  com- 
mittee has  sought  to  obtain  the  dismissal 
of  corruid  Government  agents  and  in- 
s] lectors  whenever  such  were  detc’cted. 
Joshua  W.  Davis  is  chairman  and  J.  B. 
Lockwood  secretary  (P.  O.  Box  181, 
Boston,  Mass.). 

Bottles.  See  Potterit,  Ilereptacle><. 

Boncfouca.  A former  Cliochiw  town 
on  the  headwaters  of  Pearl  r..  Miss. 
Bouc-fouca. — .Jellerys,  FreiU'li  Doin.  .\in..  i.  13ii, 
maj),  17()1.  Bouc-fuca. — Lattro,  map  U.  S.,  1781. 
Bouk-fuka.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  IV,  .t()2,  18.">4. 

Boudinot,  Elias  (native  name  G'd/d- 
(ji'na,  ‘maledeer’  or  ‘turkey’ ).  A Cher- 
okee Indian,  educated  in  the  foreign  nus- 
sion  school  at  Cornwell,  Conn.,  founded 
by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  ^Missions,  which  he  entered 
with  two  other  Cherokee  youths  in  1818 
at  the  instance  of  the  philanthroj)ist 
whose  name  he  was  allowed  to  ado])t. 
In  1827  the  Cherokee  council  formally 
resolved  tiiestahlish  a national  jiaper,  and 
the  following  year  the  ('lierokee  J’lueniv 
appeared  under  Boudinot’s  editorshij). 
After  a precarious  existence  of  b years, 
however,  the  paper  was  discontinued,  and 
not  resumed  until  after  the  removal  of 
the  Cherokee  to  Indian  Ter.,  when  its 
place  was  finally  taken  by  the  Cherokee 
Advoeaie,  established  in  1844.  In  1888 
Boudinot  wrote  “Poor  Sarah;  or,  the 
Indian  Woman,’’  in  Cherokee  charat-ters, 
]mblished  at  New  Echota  by  the  United 
Brethren’s  Missionary  Society,  another 
edition  of  which  was  ])rinted  at  Park 
Hill  in  1848;  and  from  1828  to  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  joint  translator  with 
Rt'V.  S.  A.  Worcester  of  a number  <if  the 
Gospels,  some  of  whicJi  ]>assed  through 
.several  editions.  Boudinot  joined  fin 
insignificant  minority  of  his  peoi)le  in 
support  of  the  Ridge  treaty  and  the  sub- 
se(pient  treaty  of  New  Echota,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  Cherokee  Nation  sur- 
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rendered  its  lands  and  removed  to  Indian 
Ter.  This  attitude  made  him  so  unpoftn- 
lar  that  on  June  22,  1839,  he  was  set  upon 
and  murdered,  althouirh  not  with  the 
knowledge  or  connivance  of  the  tribal 
officers.  See  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1900;  Pilling,  Bibliogia{)hv  of  the 
Iroquoian  Languages,  Bull.  B.  A.'E.,  1888. 

Bouscoutton.  The  northernmost  divi- 
sion of  the  Cree,  living  in  1658-71  about 
the  s.  shores  of  Hudson  bay.  According 
to  Dr  M illiam  Jones  the  Chippewa  refer 
to  the  northernmost  dwelling  j)lace  of  the 
Cree  as  Ininiwitoskwfining,  ‘attheman’s 
elbow,’ an<l  Antawat-otoskwiining,  ‘they 
dwell  at  the  elbow.’  This  i'tntawat  is 
probably  the  term  usuallv  prefixed,  in 
one  form  or  another,  to  the  name  Bous- 
coutton. 


Ataouabouscatouek.— Je.s.Rel.,16.'j8,  21,1858.  Outao- 
uoisbouscottous.— Tailhiin,  Perrot,  293  note  1S(U 
Outaouois,  Bouscouttous.--Pri.se  de  po.s.sessioii 
(1671)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  i,  97,  1875  (comma  evi- 
dently in.serted  by  mistake). 

Bouttd  Station.  A village  in  St  Charles 
parish.  La.,  at  which  lived  a camp  of 
Choctaw  who  manufactured  cane  bas- 
ketry and  gathered  the  okra  which  was 
ground  into  gumbo  fil4. — Harris,  La. 
Products,  203,  1881. 

Bowl,  The  (a  translation  of  his  native 
name,  I)hra'‘ti),  also  called  Col.  Bowles. 
A noted  Cherokee  chief  and  leader  of  one 
of  the  first  bands  to  establish  themselves 
permanently  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. At  the  head  of  some  hostile 
Cherokee  from  the  Chickamauga  towns 
he  massacred  all  of  the  male  members  of 
a party  of  emigrants  at  Muscle  shoals  in 
Tennessee  r.  in  1794,  after  which  he  re- 
tired up  St.  Francis  r.  on  the  w.  side  of 
the  Mi.ssissippi,  and,  his  act  being  dis- 
owned by  the  Cherokee  council,  who 
offered  to  a.ssist  in  his  arrest,  he  remained 
in  that  region  until  after  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  Territory  to  the  United  States. 
About  1824  so  much  dissatisfaction  was 
caused  by  delay  in  adjusting  the  boun- 
daries of  the  territory  of  the  Western 
Cherokee  in  Arkansas  and  the  withhold- 
ing of  their  annuities  that  a party  headed 
by  Bowl  crossed  Sabine  r.  into  Texas, 
where  they  were  joined  by  bodies  of 
refugees  from  a number  of  other  eastern 
tribes  and  began  negotiations  with  the 
Mexican  government  for  a tract  of  land 
on  Angelina,  Neches,  and  Trinity  rs.,  but 
M-ere  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Texan  war  for  independence  in  1835. 
Houston,  who  had  long  been  a friend  of 
the  Cherokee,  entered  into  a treaty  to 
a.s.sign  them  certain  lands  along  Ange'lina 
r. , buMt  was  rejected  by  the  Texas  senate 
in  183/,  and  Houston’s  successor  Lamar 
ileclared  his  intention  to  drive  all  the 
Indians  from  Texas.  On  the  plea  that 
they  were  entering  into  a conspiracy  with 
the  Mexican  inhabitant?*,  a commission, 


supported  by  several  regiments  of  troops, 
was  sent  to  the  Cherokee  town  on  Ange- 
lina r.  to  demand  that  they  remove  at 
once  across  the  border.  Oi/their  refusal 
they  were  attacked,  July  15-16,  1839,  and 
defeated  in  two  engagements.  Bowl  and  his 
assistant  chief.  Hard-mush,  being  among 
the  many  killed.  See  Moonev  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900.  (.i‘.  u.  ,s.) 


Bowlder  outlines.  Certain  outline  sur- 
face figures,  probably  of  Siouan  origin, 
usually  formed  of  1 lowlders  a foot  or  less  in 
diameter,  though  a fewcon.sistedof  buffalo 
bones.  The  name  “bowlder  mosaics” 
was  first  applied  to 
them  by  Todd.  Ac- 
cording to  Lewis, 
structures  of  this 
type  have  been  found 
from  w.  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska to  Manitoba, 
and  from  w.  I\Iinne- 
sota  through  North 
and  South  Dakota  to 
Montana;  but  they 
appear  tobe,  or  rather 
to  have  been,  more 
frequent  in  South 
Dakota  than  in  any 
other  section.  These  remains  consist  of 


Bowlder  Outline  Representing 
A Quadruped;  South  Dakota; 
length  19  Ft.  (tmomas) 


animal,  human,  and  other  figures  out- 
lined upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
usually  on  elevated  sites,  the  human, 
turtle,  and  serpent  figures  being  by  far 
the  most  numerous.  In  Dakota  the*  out- 
lines are  generally  accompanied  with 
sinall  stone  circles,  known  to  be  old 
tipi  sites.  In  some  instances  long  lines 
of  bowlders  or  buffalo  bones  and  small 
stone  cairns  have  been  found  associated 
with  them  or  occurring  in  their  immedi- 
ate neighborhood.  Like  the  bowlder 
circles  these  are  more  or  less  eml)edded 
in  the  ground,  but  this  does  not  necessa- 
rily indicate  great  antiquitv;  indeed, 
their  frequent  association  with  tipi  cir- 
cles seems  to  denote  that  they  are  com- 
paratively recent.  The  accompanying 
turtle  figure  illustrates  the  type.  Among 
the  Crows  of  Montana  a bowlder  outline 
figure  is  made  in  the  form  of  a woman  to 


commemorate  the  unfaithfulness  of  a wife. 

Consult  Lewis  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ii, 
Apr.,  1889,  III,  July,  1890;  Simms,  ibid., 
n.  s.,  V,  374,  1903;  Thomas  in  12th  Rein 
B.  A.  E.,  534,  1894;  Todd  in  Am.  Natural- 
i.«t,  .Ian.,  1884.  (c.  t.) 

Bowlegs  (probably  corrniJed  from  Bo- 
fek).  An  inferior  Seminole  chief  who 
was  brought  temporarily  into  notice  in 
1812  during  the  Indian  war  on  the  Geor- 
gia frontier.  When  early  in  that  year 
King  Paine,  also  a Seminole  chief,  at  the 
head  of  sundrv  bands  of  Seminole  and 
negroes,  started  on  a mi.«sion  of  blood  and 
plunder.  Bowlegs  joined  him.  A small 
force  under  Capt.  Williams  wa«  met  and 
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defeated  Sept.  11.  Their  force  being 
considerably  increased,  they  soon  there- 
after inarched  from  the  Alachua  towns 
to  attack  (lien.  Neuman,  who  had  been 
sent  against  them  with  orders  to  destroy 
their  towns.  After  4 severe  charges  in 
wliich  King  Paine  was  killed  and  Bow- 
legs wounded,  the  Indians  were  driven 
back.  With  this  occurrence  Bowlegs 
(Iroj)s  from  history,  though  he  probably 
lived  several  years  longer.  In  a docu- 
ment exhibited  in  the  trial  of  Arbuthnott 
and  xVmbrister  bis  name  is  signed  Bo- 
leck.  (c.  T.) 

Bowlegs  Town.  A former  Seminole 
town  on  Suwannee  r.,  w.  Kla. ; named 
after  an  influential  Seminole  cbief  early 
in  the  19th  century. — Woodward,  Rem- 
iniscences, 158,  1859. 

Bowles,  Colonel,  see  Hoivt,  The. 

' Bowls.  With  the  Indian  the  bowl 
serves  a multitude  of  jmrposes:  it  is  as- 
sociated with  the  supply  of  his  simj)lest 
needs  as  well  as  with  his  religion.  The 
materials  employed  in  making  bowls  are 
stone,  especially  soapstone,  horn,  bone, 
shell,  skin,  wood,  and  bark.  Bowls  are 
often  adapted  natural  forms,  as  shells, 
gourds,  and  concretions,  either  unmodi- 
fied or  more  or  less  fully  remodeled;  and 
basket  bowls  are  used  by  many  tribes. 
The  use  of  bowls  in  the  ])reparation  and 
serving  of  food  is  treated  under  Dishes 
(([.  v. ).  Bowls  are  also  used  in  primitive 
agriculture  for  gathering,  winnowing, 
drying,  and  roasting  seeds,  and  in  con- 
nection with  milling.  W'ith  many  tribes 
bowlsaremade  from  largeknots,  being  hol- 
lowed out  with  tire  and  the  knife.  InTexas 
and  Indian  Territory  plate-like  bowls 
were  made  from  the  wood  of  the  pecan 
tree,  while  poplar,  oak,  and  other  woods 
furnished  others.  Some  bowls  designed 
for  practical  use  are  no  larger  than  drink- 
ing cups,  while  others,  made  by  or  for 
children  as  toys,  are  not  much  larger  than 
a thimble.  Some  of  the  smaller  ones, 
used  f(U’  mixing  medicine,  had  a small 
projection  from  the  edge  which  served  as 
a handle,  while  the  tyi)ical  Pueblo  medi- 
cine bowl  has  terraced  edges  symbolizing 
rain  clouds,  a basket-like  handh%  and 
painted  figures  of  ,«acred  water  animals, 
such  as  the  tadpole  and  the  frog.  The 
most  ancient  permanent  cooking  utensil 
f)f  the  Plains  tribes  was  a bowl  made  by 
hollowing  out  a stone.  'Hie  Blackfeet 
and  Cheyenne  say  that  in  very  early 
times  they  boiled  their  meat  in  howls 
made  of  some  kind  of  soft  stone.  The 
Omaha  and  others  had  excelUmt  wooden 
bowls,  the  standard  of  beauty  being  sym- 
metry of  outline  and  the  grain  of  the 
gnarled  roots  from  which  tluyv  were  made. 
7\mong  many  Indians  howls  were  used 
in  games  o't  chanc(*  and  divination. 
In  certain  ceremonies  of  the  Wahpeton 


and  Sisseton  Sioux  and  of  other  tribes  a 
game  was  i)layed  with  ])luni-stone  dice 
thrown  from  a wooden  bowl,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  which  great  skill  and  care  were 
exercised.  In  some  cases  the  kind  of 
wood  was  j)rescribed.  Bowls  that  had 
been  long  in  use  for  these  games  ac(iuircd 
a polish  and  color  unattainable  by  art, 
and  were  prized  as  tribal  possessions. 
The  INIicmac  accorded  supernatural  pow- 
ers to  certain  of  their  bowls,  and  thougbt 
that  water  standing  over  night  in  gaming 
bowls  would  reveal  by  its  api)earance 
past,  ])resent,  and  future  events.  Some 
bowls  were  supposed  to  have  mysterious 
powers  which  would  affect  the  ])erson 
eating  or  drinking  from  them.  Bowls 
and  trays  of  basketry  were  used  by  tlu* 
Sioux,  Cheyenne,  Arajiaho,  and  other 
Plains  tribes,  tbough  not  by  the  Siksika, 
in  the  familiar  seed  game.  These  ai)j)ear 
to  l)e  the  only  baskets  made  by  these 
tribes  (Grinnell). 

Among  the  Pueblo  tribes  the  pottery 
bowl,  like  the  basket-bowl  drum  of  the 
Navaho  and  the  Panamint,  is  frequently 
a cult  vessel  employed  in  religious  cere- 
monies, the  medicine  bowl  with  its  nature 
symbols  and  tlie  sacred  meal  bowl  fur- 
nishing familiar  examj)les.  Such  vessels 
are  sacrificed  to  springs  or  are  deposite<l 
in  shrines  and  caves.  The  ancient  llopi 
evidently  regarded  the  concave  of  the 
bowl  as  the  vault  of  the  sky,  and  pictured 
on  it  stars,  birds,  and  celestial  beings. 
The  food  bowls  in  animal  forms,  like 
those  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  were  apj)arently 
associated  primarily  with  the  nourish- 
ment derived  from  animals.  Wooden 
bowls  used  for  religious  purposes  were 
often  decorated  by  the  Plains  tribes  with 
incised  figures  of  sacred  animals,  who.^e 
supposed  spiritual  power  had  relation 
to  the  uses  of  the  vessel;  and  like  expla- 
nation may  be  made  of  the  life-torm 
decorations  sculptured  and  modeled  in 
relief  and  engraved  and  ])ainted  on  bowls 
of  many  tribes,  ancient  and  modern.  See 
Daskdrii.  Dishes,  Food,  Dames,  DoUenj, 
Rerepiaeles. 

Bows.  See  Arrovs. 

Boxelder  Indians.  A branch  of  the 
Shoshoni  formerly  in  x.  w.  ITtah. — Lynde 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42,  8(lth  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
88,  18(10. 

Boxes  and  Chests.  The  distrilmtion  of 
tribes  using  boxes  and  chests  illustrates 
in  a striking  manner  the  effect  of  environ- 
ment on  arts  and  customs.  Thus  wood- 
lancl  tribes  made  boxes  of  suitable  tim- 
ber, and  the  culmination  of  their  manu- 
facture is  found  among  the  tribes  of  the 
N.  W.  coast.  The  Eskimo  had  a great 
variety  of  small  boxes  of  bone,  wood, 
whalebone,  and  ivojy,  and  displayed 
extraordinary  skill  and  inventiveness  in 
their  manufacture.  This  was  in  large 
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measure  due  to  their  damp  and  freezing 
environment,  in  which,  though  wood  was 
scarce,  boxes  were  better  than  pouches 
for  keeping  the  contents  dry.  It  ap- 
pears tliat  to  the  introduction  of  tobacco, 
percussion  caps,  and  powder  is  due  the 
great  number 
of  small  boxes 
manufactured 
by  the  Eskimo, 
although  they" 
had  previously 
many  boxes  for 
trinkets,  lance- 
heads,  tinder, 
etc.  Eskimo 
boxes  are  pro- 
V i d e d w i t h 
cords  for  fasten- 
ing them  to  the 

person  to  ore-  small  articles;  Eskimo; 

vent  loss  in  the 

snow.  Boxes  and  chests,  being  difficult 
of  tran.sportation  even  on  water,  must  be 
looked  for  chiefly  among  sedentary  tribes 
living  in  a wooded  country.  Tribes  that 
moved  freely  about  stored  and  transported 
their  goods  in  bags,  rawhide  cases,  and 
basket  wallets.  Boxes  and  chests  of  wood 
are  practically 
u n k n o w n 
among  the 
Plains  tribes, 
w h i c h h a (I 
abundant 
skins  of  large 
animals  out  of 
which  to  make 
recejitacles  for 
their  posses- 
sions, and  the  hor.«e  and  the  dog  as  pack 
and  draft  animals.  8ome  of  the  Plains 
tribes,  however,  made  box-like  cases  or 
trunks  of  rawhide  similar  in  sha^ie  to  the 
birch-bark  boxes  of  the  eastern  tribes, 


WOODEN  BOX  FOR  WHALING  Amulet;  Eskimo; 
1-2.  (Murdoch) 


HOUSEHOLD  CHESTS  WITH  CARVED  AND  PAINTED  DESIGNS) 
HAIDA;  1-18.  (nIBLACk) 

and  the  Sioux  made  plume  boxes  of 
wood.  Objects  and  materials  that  could 
be  injured  by  crushing  or  by  damp- 
ness usually  reipiired  a box,  the  most 
widespread  use  of  which  was  for  the  stor- 
ing of  feathers.  The  Plains  tribes  and 
some  others  made  parfleches,  or  cases  of 
rawhide,  almost  as  rigid  as  a wooden  hox, 
for  headdresses,  arrows,  etc.;  the  Pima, 
Papago,  and  Mohave  made  basket  cases 
for  feathers;  and  the  Pueblos  emjiloyed  a 


box,  usually  excavated  from  a single  ])iece 
of  cottonwood,  solely  for  holding  the 
feathers  used  in  ceremonies.  The  Yurok 
of  California  made  a cylindrical  wooden 
box  in  two  sections  for  storing  valuables. 
The  eastern  woodland  tribes  made  lioxes 
of  birch  bark.  The  N.  \V.  coast  tribes  as 
far  s.  as  Washington  made  large  chests 
of  wood  for  storing 
food,  clothing,  etc. ; 
forcooking,  forriji- 
ening  .salmon  eggs, 
for  the  interment 

of  the  dead,  for  wooden  box  for  feathers;  hopi; 

drums  and  other  ®'^^''^nson) 

u.ses,  and  these  were  usually  decorated 
with  carving  or  painting,  or  both.  The.'^e 
tribes  also  made  long  boxes  as  ijuivers  for 
arrows,  but  smaller  boxes  were  not  so 
common  among  them  as  among  the  Es- 
kimo. 

Consult  Boas,  Decorative  Art  of  the 
Indians  of  the  North  Pacitic  Coast,  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  i.v,  no.  10,  1897; 
Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVIII,  ])t.  1,  1902;  Nelson,  Eskimo  about 
Bering  Strait,  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899; 
Niblack,  Coast  Indians,  Rep.  Nat.  iMus. 
1888,  1890;  Stevenson  in  2d  Re]).  B.  A. 
E.,  1883;  Swan,  Indians  of  Cajie  Idattery, 
Smithson.  Cont.,  xvi,  1870;  Swanton  in 
jMem.  Am.  IMus.  Nat.  Hist.,  v,  jit.  1,  1905. 
See  B(i(/s  and  poachen,  Jia.dcetrii,  Parlleche, 
Receptacles,  Wood-ivorh , etc.  (w.  ii.) 

Brain.  See  Anatomi/. 

Brant,  Joseph.  See  Tliapend(uie(jea. 

Breastworks.  See  Fortijicntions. 

Breche-dent.  See  Rruken  Tooth. 

Breech-cloth.  See  Chdd  life,  Clothing. 

Bridge  River  Indians.  A band  of  Cjijier 
Lillooet  occujiying  the  village  of  Kanlax, 
on  Bridge  r.,  which  flows  into  the  upper 
Fraser  above  Lillooet,  Brit.  Col.;  pop. 
108  in  1902.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ir,  72, 
1902. 

Briertown.  A former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  Nantahala  r.,  about  the  mouth 
of  Briertown  cr.,  in  3Iacon  co.,  N.  C. — 
-Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  524,  1900. 
Kanu'gulayi.— .Mooney,  ibid,  (‘brier  jilace’). 
Kanu'gu  lun'yl.— Ibid.  See  yajitahala. 

^ Bright  Eyes.  True  name,  Susette  La 
Flesche.  The  eldest  child  of  Eshtamaza, 
or  Joseph  La  Flesche,  a former  head-chief 
of  the  Omaha.  She  was  born  in  Nebraska 
about  1850  and  attended  the  Presbyterian 
mission  s<“hool  on  the  Omaha  res. 
Through  the  interest  of  one  of  her  teach- 
ers, Su.«ette  was  sent  to  a private  school 
in  Elizaheth,  N.  J.,  where  she  made  rapid 
progress  in  her  studies.  .Vfter  her  return 
home  she  taught  in  a Oovernment  day 
school  on  the  Omaha  res.  and  exercise'l  a 
stimulating  influence  on  the  young  jieojile 
of  tlu'  tribe.  In  1877-78  the  Ponca  Mi're 
forcibly  removed  to  Indian  Territory  from 
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their  home  on  Niol)rara  r.,  S.  Dak.  Not 
long  afterward  Snsette  aeconi])anie(l  her 
father  t(.)  Indian  Territory,  wliere  he  went 
to  render  such  help  aa  he  eonld  to  his  sick 
and  dying  relatives  among  the  I’onea. 
The  heroic  determination  of  the  Ponca 
chief,  Standing  Bear,  to  lead  his  band  hack 
to  their  northern  home;  their  sufferings 
during  their  march  of  more  than  (K)0  m.; 
his  arrest  and  imprisonment;  and,  after 
a sharj)  legal  struggle,  his  release  by 
habeas  corpax,  in  accordance  with  Judge 
Dundy’s  decision  that  “an  Indian  is  a 
])erson”  (U.  S.  r.  Crook,  5 Dillon,  453), 
led  to  steps  being  taken  by  acommitteeof 
citizens  to  bring  tlu^  matter  of  Indian  re- 
movals before  tlie  public.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  have  Standing  Bear,  atrc’om- 
]>anied  by  Snsette  La  Flesche  and  her 
brother,  visit  the  i)rincipal  cities  of  the 
United  States  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
T.  II . Tibbies,  and  tell  the  story  of  the 
Ponca  removal.  The  name  “Bright 
Eyes’’  was  given  Snsette,  and  under  that 
cognomen  she  entered  upon  her  public 
work.  Her  clear  exj)osition  of  the  case, 
her  eloquent  api^eals  for  humanity  toward 
her  race,  her  grace  and  dignity  of  diction 
and  bearing  aroused  the  interest  of  the 
thousands  who  listened  to  her.  As  a re- 
sult, a request  was  urged  on  the  Govern- 
ment that  there  be  no  more  removals 
of  tribes,  and  this  request  has  been  re- 
spected when  practicable.  In  1881  Bright 
Eyes  married  Mr  T.  H.  Tibbies.  Later 
she  and  her  husband  visited  England 
and  Scotland,  where  she  made  a number 
of  addresses.  After  her  return  to  this 
country  she  lived  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and 
maintained  activity  with  her  pen  until 
her  death  in  1902.  (a.  c.  f.) 

British  Band.  A former  band  of  the 
Sauk  and  Foxes.  See  Sauk. 

Broken  Arrows.  A hunting  band  of 
Sioux  found  on  the  Platte  by  Sage  (Scenes 
in  Rocky  Mts.,  68,  1846);  possibly  the 
Cazazhita. 

Broken  Tooth.  The  son  of  Biauswah 
and  chief  of  the  Sandy  Lake  Chipi>ewa, 
also  referred  to  as  Kadewaln'das  and  Cat- 
awatabeta  (strictly  Ma  kadewabidis,  from 
mdka.de,  ‘black,’  VKibidis  ‘tooth’),  and  by 
the  French  Breche-dent.  lie  is  spoken  of 
as  a little  bov  in  1763,  and  is  mentioned 
in  1805  by  Lieut.  Z.  IM.  Pike,  who  be- 
stowed on  him  a medal  and  a flag,  and 
accortling  to  whom  his  band  at  that  time 
numbered  but  45  men.  Broken  Tooth 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,  .\ug.  19,  1825;  his 
death  occurred  iu  1828.  His  daughter 
was  the  wife  of  Ermating('r,  a British 

trader.  '*'•.) 

Brotherton.  Tlu'  name  ot  two  distinct 
bands,  ('acli  formed  of  remnantsof  various 
A lgon(|uian  tribes.  The  best-known  band 
was  eomposed  of  individuals  of  the  Ma- 


hican,  Wappinger,  Mohegan,  Peqiiot, 
Narraganset,  etc.,  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  of  the  Montauk  and 
others  from  Long  Island,  who  settled  in 
1788  on  land  given  them  by  the  Oneida 
at  theiiresent  Marshall,  Oneidaco.,  N.  Y., 
near  the  settlement  then  occiRiied  by  the 
Stockbridges.  Those  of  New  England 
were  mainly  from  Farmington,  Stoning- 
ton,  Groton,  Mohegan,  and  Niantic 
( Lyme ) , in  Connecticut,  and  from  Charles- 
town in  Rhode  Island.  They  all  went 
under  tlie  leadershij)  of  Samson  Occiiin, 
the  Indian  minister,  and  on  arriving  in 
Oneida  co.  called  their  settlement  Broth- 
erton. As  their  dialects  were  different 
they  adopted  the  English  language.  They 
numbered  250  in  1791.  In  1833  they  re- 
moved to  Wisconsin  with  the  Oneida  and 
Stockbridges  and  settled  on  the  E.  side  of 
Winnebago  lake,  in  Calumet  co.,  where 
they  soon  after  ahandoned  their  tribal  rela- 
tions and  became  citizens,  together  with 
the  other  emigrant  tribes  settled  near 
GreeiiBay.  They  are  called  AVapanachki, 
“eastern  i)eople,”  by  the  neighboring 
Algonquian  tribes. 

The  other  band  of  that  name  was  com- 
posed of  Raritan  and  other  divisions  of  the 
Delawares  who,  according  to  Ruttenber 
(Tribes  Hudson  River,  293,  1872),  occu- 
])ied  a reservation  called  Brotherton,  in 
Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  until  1802,  when 
they  accepted  an  invitation  to  unite  with 
the  Stockbridges  and  Brothertons  then 
living  in  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.  In  1832  they 
sold  t heir  last  rights  in  N ew  Jersey . They 
were  then  reduced  to  about  40  souls  and 
were  officially  recognized  as  Delawares 
and  claimed  territory  s.  of  the  Raritan  as 
their  aiu'ient  home.  Their  descendants 
are  probably  to  l)e  found  among  the 
Stockl)ridges*in  Wisconsin.  (.i.  m.) 
Brotherton.— Ft  Schuyler  troaty  (1788)  quoted  hy 
Hall.  N.  \V.  States,  (16,  1819.  Brothertown,— Kirk- 
laud  (179.1)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  1st  .s..  iv, 
(17-93,  1795.  Nien'tkgn. — .1.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  iiif'u, 
188(5  (‘they  two  are  brothers':  Tuscarora  name). 
W apanachki.  — See  -Ih/i  tiki. 

Brownstown.  A former  AVyandot  vil- 
lage in  Wayne  co.,  Mich.,  included  in  a 
reservation  of  about  2,000  acres  granted  to 
the  Wyandot,  Feb.  28,  1809,  and  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  treaty  of  Sejd.  ‘20, 
1818. 

Brule  (‘burned,’  the  French  translation 
of  Sirhd)iffXa,  ‘burnt  thighs,’  their  own 
name,  of  indelinite  origin).  A subtribe 
of  the  Teton  division  of  the  great  Dakota 
tribe.  They  are  mentiom'd  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  ‘(1804)  as  the  Teton's  of  tlie 
Burnt  Woods,  numbering  about  300  men, 
“who  rove  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri, 
White,  and  Teton  rs.’’  In  1806  they 
were  on  the  k.  side  of  the  Missouri  from 
the  mouth  of  the  White  to  Teton^  r. 
Haydeu  (Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val- 
ley", 372,  1862)  describes  the  country 
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inhabited  by  them  in  1856  a.s  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  AVhite  and  Xiolwara, 
extending  down  these  rivers  at)out  half 
their  length,  Teton  r.  foi'ining  the  N. 
limit.  He  also  says  they  were  for  a num- 
ber of  years  headed  by  a chief  named 
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Makatozaza,  very  friendly  to  the  whites, 
who  by  uniformiy  good  management  and 
just  government  kept  his  people  in  order, 
regulated  their  hunts,  and  usually  avoided 
placing  them  in  the  starving  situations 
incident  to  bands  led  by  less  judicious 
chiefs.  They  were  good  hunters,  usually 
well  clothed  and  supplied  with  meat,  and 
had  comfortalde  lodges  and  a large  num- 
ber of  horses.  They  varied  their  occupa- 
tions by  hunting  buffalo,  catching  wild 
horses,  and  making  war  expeditions 
against  the  Arikara,  then  stationed  on  the 
Platte,  or  the  Pawnee,  lower  down  on  that 
river.  Every  summer  excursions  were 
made  by  the  young  men  into  the  Platti- 
and  Arkansas  country  in  quest  of  wild 
horses,  which  abounded  there  at  that 
time.  After  emigrants  to  California  and 
Oregon  began  to  pass  through  the  Dakota 
country,  the  Brides  suffered  more  from 
disea.«es  introduced  by  tbem  than  any 
other  division  of  the  tribe,  being  nearest 


ro  the  trail.  The  treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1868, 
between  the  Siou.x  bands  and  the  Gov- 
ernment was  in  a large  degree  brought 
about  through  the  exertions  of  Swift 
Bear,  a Brule  chief.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  about  this  time  or  shortlv  after  that 
a band  of  Brides  took  jiart  in  tiie  attack  on 
Maj.  Forsyth  on  Republican  r.  Hayden 
gives  150  as  the  number  of  tbeir  lodges  in 
1856.  In  1890  the  Upper  Brules  on  Kose- 
])ud  res.,  S.  Dak.,  numbered  3,245;  the 
Lower  Brides  at  Crowereek  and  Lower 
Brule  agency,  S.  Dak.,  1,026.  Their  pres- 
ent number  as  distinct  from  the  other 
Teton  is  not  given. 

The  group  is  divided  geographically 
into  the  Kheyatawichasha  or  Upper 
Brules,  the  Kutawichasha  or  Lower 
BruR'S,  and  the  Brules  of  the  Platte. 
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The  subdivisions  are  given  by  different 
authorities  as  follows: 

Lewis  and  Clark  (Diseov.,  34,  1806):  1 
Esahatcaketarpar  (Isanyati?),  2 War- 
chinktarhe,  3 Choketartowomli  (C'hoka- 
towela),  4 Ozash  (see  Wazhazho),  5 Mene- 
sharne  (see  Minhata). 

In  1880  Tatankawakan,  a Brule,  gave  to 
J.  ().  Dorsey  the  names  of  13  bamls  of  the 
Brules,  Upper  and  Lower:  1 lyakoza,  2 
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Chokiitowelii,  8 Shiyotaiika,  4 llonma, 
5 Sliiyosubula,  6 Kangliiyulm,?  Pisi)iza\vi- 
chaslia,  8 Walegliaunwohan,  9 Wacli- 
euu])a,  10  Shawala,  11  Ihanktonwan,  12 
Nakh])akhi)a,  13  Apewautanka. 

Ri‘v.  W.  J.  Cleveland  (MS.  lit^t,  1884) 
enumerates  tin*  modern  divisions  as;  1 
Siclianglui,  2 Kakegha,  8 [a)  lliidian- 
slinnwapa,  (h)  Shunkahana])in,  4 Ililiak- 
anhanlianvvin,  n Hunkuwanieha,  6 ^linis- 
kuyakichun,  7 {a)  Kiyuksa,  {h)  Tiglabu, 
8 VVaehennpa,  9 Waglukhe,  10  Isanyati, 
11  VVagmezayuba,  12  {a ) Walegliaonwo- 
han,  {h)  Waklina,  18 Oglalaicbiehagha,  14 
Tiyoebesli,  15  Wazhazha,  10  leskaehin- 
eha,  17  Ohenonpa,  18  Okaghawiehasba. 

The  Brides  of  the  Platte,  not  included 
in  the  above  lists,  area  part  of  the  Brides 
(Stanley  in  Poole,  Among  the  Sioux,  282, 
1881 ) formerly  connected  with  Whetstone 
agency,  S.  Dak.  (.i.  o.  n.  c.  t.  ) 

Babarole.— Gass,  Jour.,  49,  1S07.  Bois  brute'.— 
Lewis  Hiul  Clark,  IM.scov.,  21,  1800  (name  a])plie(l 
by  the  French  and  eommonly  u.sed  by  tlie  whites; 
sig.  ‘ burnt  wood ’) . bois  Ruley. — Clark,  MS.  co- 
dex, quoted  by  Cones.  Lewis  ami  Clark  Fxped.,  i, 
101.  note,  1893.  Broule  Sioux.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  494,  1855.  Brucellares. — Ind.  All.  Rep., 
29ti,  1846  (probably  the  Brulcis).  Brule  Dakotas.— 
Ilavden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Vah,  map,  1862. 
Brulees. — Ind.  Alt.  Rep.  18.54,  295,  1855.  Brule- 
Sioux.— Smithson.  Mi.sc.  Col.,  xiv,  19,  1878.  Brul- 
ies.— IIotYman  (1854)  in  II.  R.  Doc.  36,  33d  Cong., 
2d  scss.,  3,  1865.  Burned.— Smet,  Letters,  37,  1843. 
Burnt  Hip  Brule.— Robinson,  Letter  to  Dorsey, 
B.  .A.  E.,  1879.  Burnt  Thighs.— Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Vah,  290,  1862.  Burnt-woods. — 
Ruxton,  Life  in  Far  West,  111,  1849.  Ceet- 
shongos.— Corliss,  Dak.  voeab.,  106,  1874.  Checher 
Ree.— Clark,  MS.  codex,  (pioted  by  Cones,  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped.,  I,  101,  note,  1893.  Ishango.— 
Brackett  in  Smithson.  Rep.,  466,  1876.  Se-cang'- 
eos.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Vah,  371, 
1862.  Si6aij gu.— Riggs,  Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet., 
xvi.  1852  (‘burnt  thighs’:  own  name).  Sicaugu.— 
Hind,  Red  River  Exi>ed.,  n,  154,  1860.  Sichan- 
gus,— Warren,  Dacota  Country,  16,  1856.  Si-chan- 
koo. —Jackson  (1877)  quoted  by  Donaldson  in 
Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1885,  62,  1886.  Sitcan-xu.— Cones, 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  130,  1893.  Tetans 
of  the  Burnt  Woods.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  All.  Rep. 
1849,  85,  1850.  Teton  (Bois  brule).— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Discov.,  34, 1806.  Teton  (Bois  rule).— Amer. 
St.  Paps.,  IV,  714, 1832,  Tetons  ( Bois  brule'). — Lewis 
aiid  Clark,  Discov. ,21, 1806.  Tetons  Brules.— Farn- 
ham,  i'rav.,  32,  1.843.  Tetons  of  the  Boise  Brule. — 
Lewi's  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  146,  1814.  Tetons  of 
the  Burnedwood. — M’Vickar,  Hist.  I.x]>ed.  Lewis 
and  (’lark,  1, 148, 1,842.  Tetons  of  the  Burnt-Wood. — 
Lewisand’  Clark,  Exped.,  I,  map,  1814.  Wo-ni-to'- 
na-his.— Havden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Vah, 
•290,  1862  (Cheyenne  name).  Yankton.— Clark, 
Ms'  codex,  ((noted  bv  Cones,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  I,  101,  note,  1.893. 

Ernie's  of  the  Platte.  A jiart  of  tlie  Brtild 
Sioux  formt'rly  connecti'd  witli  hot- 
stonii  jigtMU'y,  S.  Dak.  Stanley  in  Poole, 
Among  the'Sioux,  ap}).,  282,  18S1. 

Bruneau  Shoshoni.  A band  of  V ihi- 
na.«bt  Shoshoni  forimwly  living  on  Bru- 
neau er.,  s.  K.  Idaho;  pop.  800  in  ISOS. — 
Powell  in  Ind.  .\ff.  Rep.,  201,  ISOS. 

Bruno's  Village.  A former  village  in  San 
Dit'goeo.,  Cal.,  said  to  be  Luiseno,  but 
jiossiblv  Diegueno  or  Agna  Caliente. — 
llaye.8  (|Uot('(l  bv  Bancrolt,  Nat.  Races, 
I,  400,  1SS2. 


Brushes.  See  Fainting. 

Buckaloon.  A former  Seneca  village  on 
the  N.  side  of  Allegheny  r.,  Warren  co.. 
Pa.,  above  the  month  of  Oil  er.,  near  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Irvine.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Col.  Broadhead  of  the 
Continental  troops  in  1781. 

Baccaloons.— Giissefeld,  map,  1784.  Baccatoons. — 
Esnants  and  Rapilly,  map,  1777.  Baccatous. — 
LattrO',  U.  .S.  map,  17kl.  Buckaloon. — Day,  I'enn., 
653,  1843.  Buckaloons.— Butterfield,  Washingtoii- 
Irvine  Corr.,  43,  1882.  Buffaloons. — Loiter,  iiinp, 
CU.1770.  Buffler'sTown. — Homann Heirs’inaj), 17.51). 
Gachimantiagon. — Beilin,  map,  1755.  Kachuida- 
gon.— Marshall  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  II,  139  (=  ‘cut 
or  broken  reed’).  Kachiriodagon. — .loneaire 
(1749)  in  Margry,  D()c.,  Vi,  675,  1K86.  Faille  Cou- 
pee.— Ibid. 

Bucker  Woman’s  Town.  A former  Semi- 
nole settlement  k.  of  Big  Hammock  town, 
near  Long  swami»,  central  Fla. — Bell  in 
Morse,  Reji.  to  See.  War,  807,  1822. 

Buckongahelas  ( ‘ breaker  in  pieces  ’ ) . A 
Delaware  chief  who  lived  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary period;  born  in  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century.  He  was  the  son  of  We- 
wandochwalend,  apparently  a chief  of  a 
Delaware  band  in  Ohio.  Buckongahelas 
became  the  head  warrior  of  all  the  Dela- 
ware Indians  then  residing  on  i\Ii;imi  and 
White  rs.  Although  he  took  jiart  with 
the  English  against  the  colonists,  he  does 
not  api>ear  to  have  been  cruel  to  non- 
combatants;  and  Drake  (Biog.  and  Hist. 
Inds.,  ()8,  1887)  says  he  was  not  only  a 
great,  but  a noble  warrior,  who  took 
no  delight  in  shedding  blood.  The 
conduct  of  the  English  at  the  battle  of 
Presipie  Isle,  Ohio,  in  1794,  so  disgusted 
him  that  his  symjiathies  were  diverted  to 
the  United  States.  He  was  ]>resent  at  Ft 
McIntosh, 5vhere Beaver,  Pa., now  stands, 
when  the  treaty  of  1785  was  made,  but 
his  name  is  not  among  the  signers.  He 
was  a signer,  however,  of  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  Ohio,  Aug.  8,  1795;  of  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  .lune  7,  1808,  and  of  Vin- 
cennes, Ind.,  Aug.  18,  1804.  Soon  after 
signing  the  last  his  death  oeeurriMl,  ])roba- 
l)ly  in  the  same  year.  His  name  appears 
in'print  in  various  forms.  (c.  t.  ) 

Buckskin.  See  Skin-dre.'<.'<i}ig. 

Buckstown.  A Delaware  (?)  village 
marked  on  Royee’s  maji  (1st  Reii.  B.  .\.  E., 
1881 ) as  on  the  s.  k.  side  of  White  r.,  about 
8 m.  K.  of  •Vnder.'^on,  Madii^on  co.,  Ind., 
on  land  sold  in  1818. 

Buena  Vista  (Span.:  ‘jilea.'^ant  view’). 
A dei^crijitivi'iiameaiiplied  to  one  or  more 
Shoshonean  or  Mariposan  tribes  living  on 
Buena  Vista  lake,  in  the  lower  Kern  r. 
drainage, California.  By  treaty  of  .1  une  10, 
1851 , these  tribes  reserved  a tract  between 
Tejon  pass  and  Kern  r.  and  ceded  the  re- 
mainder of  their  land  to  the  United 
States.  Si'e  Barbour  ( 1852)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  82(1  (king.,  sju'e.  sess. , 250,  1858. 

Buena  Vista.  A prehistoric  jmeblo  ruin 
on  a high  bluff  near  Solomonsville,  on 
Gila  r.,  a few  miles  x.  e.  of  San  Jose,  Gra- 
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liani  CO.,  s.  E.  Ariz.  It  is  probably  the  ruin 
which  gave  the  name  Pueblo  Viejo  (q.  v. ) 
to  this  part  of  Gila  vallev. — Fewkes  in 
22d  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  172,  1904. 

Pueblo  Viejo. — Bandelier  ((noted  in  Areh.  In.'<t. 
Rep.,  V,  41,  1,S84. 

Buena  Vista.  A ])ueblo  of  the  Xevoiue 
on  the  Kio  Yacpii,  about  lat.  28°,  iu  So- 
nora, ^lexico. — Orozco  v Berra,  Geog., 
3.51,  18(34. 

Buesanet.  Mentioned  in  connection 
with  Choindc  (Clioinok)  as  a ram4ieria 
X.  of  Kern  r..  Cal.,  in  1775-7(3.  It  evi- 
dently belonged  to  the  Mariposan  family 
and  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Visalia,  Tulare 
CO.  See  Garc.es,  Diary,  289,  1900. 

Buffalo.  Remains  of  the  early  species 
of  the  bison  are  found  from  Alaska  to 
Georgia,  but  the  range  of  the  ])reseiit  type 
ameriraiais)  was  chieliy  between 
the  Rocky  and  Allegheny  mts.  While 
traces  of  the  buffalo  have  been  found  as 
far  E.  as  Cavetown,  ^Id.,  and  there  is  doc- 
umentary evi- 
dence that  the 
animal  ranged 
almost  if  not 
quite  to  the 
Georgia  coast, 
the  lack  of  re- 
mains in  the 
shell-heaps  of 
the  Atlantic 
shore  seems  to 
indicate  its  ab- 
sence gener- 
ally from  th 
region,  a 
though  it  was 
not  unknown 
to  some  of  the 
tribes  living 
on  the  rivers. 

The  first  au- 
thentic knowledge  of  the  bi.^on  or  buf- 
falo by  a Euro])ean  was  that  gained 
about  1530  by  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de 
X'aca,  who  descril)ed  the  animal  living 
in  freedom  on  the  plains  of  Texas.  At 
that  time  the  herds  ranged  from  below 
the  Rio  Grande  in  [Mexico  x.  \v.  through 
what  is  now  e.  New  [Mexico,  Utah,  Ore- 
gmi,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia; 
thence  crossing  the  mountains  to  Great 
Slave  lake  they  roamed  the  valleys 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Red  rs.,  keeping 
to  the  w.  of  \j.  M’innipeg  and  L.  Superior 
and  s.  of  L.  Michigan  and  L.  Erie  to  the 
vicinity  of  Niagara;  there  turning  south- 
ward to  w.  Pennsylvania  and  cross- 
ing the  Alleghenies  they  spread  over  the 
w.  portion  of  [Maryland,  A'irginia,  North 
(."arolina.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
X.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  All  the 
tribes  within  this  range  de{)ended  largely 
on  the  buffalo  for  food  and  clothing,  and 
this  dependence,  with  the  influence  of 


the  habits  of  the  animal,  profoujidly  af- 
fected tribal  customs  and  religious  rites. 
This  is  moreclearly  seen  in  the  tril)es  w.  of 
the  Mississi])pi,  where  the  ]>eoj)le  were  in 
constant  contact  with  the  buffalo  during 
the  summer  and  winter  migrations  of  the 
great  northern  and  .southern  herds.  These 
great  herds  were  conqajscd  of  innumera- 
ble smaller  ones  of  a few  thousand  each, 
for  the  buffalo  was  never  solitary  except 
by  accident.  This  habit  affected  the 
manner  of  hunting  and  led  to  the  organ- 
ization of  hunting  jiarties  nnder  a leader 
and  to  the  establishment  of  rules  to  insure 
an  e<iual  chance  to  eveiw  member  of  the 
party. 

Early  writers  say  that  among  the  tribes 
E.  of  the  [Missouri  the  hunting  party, 
dividing  into  four  j)arts,  closed  the  se- 
lected herd  in  a square,  then,  tiring  the 
])rairie  grass,  jires.'^ed  in  upon  the  herd, 
which,  being  hedged  by  flame,  was 
slaughtered.  The  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment is  ([ues- 
tioned  by  Indi- 
ans, for,  tluw 
say,  the  only 
time  the  grass 
would  burn 
well  was  in  the 
autumn,  and  at 
that  time  the 
animal  was 
hunted  for  the 
]>elt  as  much 
as  for  food,  and 
tire  would  in- 
j ure  t he  f u r. 
Eire  was  some- 
times used  in 
the  autumn  to 
drive  the  deer 
fromtheprairie 
into  the  woods. 

In  the  N.  pens  werv  built  of  tree 
trunks  lashed  together  and  braced  on  the 
outside,  into  which  the  herds  were  ilriven 
and  there  killed.  Sometimes,  as  on  the 
upper  [Mi.ssissiiipi,  a hunter  di.«guised  in  a 
buffalo  skin  acted  as  a decoy,  leading  the 
herd  to  a precipice  where  many  were 
killed  by  the  headlong  jihmge.  Upon 
the  ])laius  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  the 
hunters  formed  a circle  around  the  herd 
aiid  then,  rushing  in,  shot  the  animals 
with  arrows. 

The  annual  summer  hunting  jiarty  gen- 
erally consisted  of  the  entire  tribe.  As  the 
main  su{)ply  of  meat  and  pelts  was  to  be 
obtained,  religious  rites  were  observed 
througliout  the  time.  “Still  hunting” 
was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  (logging, 
and  if  a man  slipjie(t  away  to  hunt  for 
himself,  thereby  scattering  a herd  and 
causing  loss  to  the  tribe,  he  was  punished, 
sometimes  even  to  death.  The.«t‘  sev(‘re 
regulations  were  in  force  during  the  tribal 
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or  oereinonial  hunt.  This  hunt  occurred 
in  June,  July,  and  August,  Avhen  the  ani- 
mals were  fat  and  the  hair  tliin,  the  llesh 
being  then  in  the  best  condition  for  food 
and  the  pelts  easiest  to  dress  on  both  sides 
for  the  making  of  clothing,  shields,  packs, 
hags,  ropes,  snowshoes,  tent  and  boat 
covers.  The  meat  was  cut  into  thin  sheets 
and  strips  and  hung  upon  a framework  of 
])oles  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Whcai  fully 
“jerked”  it  was  folded  uj)  and  put  into 
l»arfieche  packs  to  keep  for  winter  use. 
A cow  was  estimated  to  yield  about  45 
pounds  of  dried  jneat  and  50  j)Ounds  of 
pemmican,  besides  the  marrow,  which 
was  preserved  in  bladder  skins,  and  the 
tallow,  which  was  poured  into  skin  hags. 
The  sinew  of  the  animal  furnished  how- 
strings,  thread  for  sewing,  and  fiber  for 
ro])es.  The  horns  were  made,  into  spoons 
and  drinking  vessels,  and  the  tips  were 
used  for  cui)ping  ]>uri)oses;  the  buffalo 
horn  was  also  worn  as  insignia  of  otiice. 
The  hair  of  the  buffalo  was  woven  into 
reatas,  belts,  and  ])ersonal  ornaments. 
The  dried  droppings  of  the  animal,  kwown 
among  plainsmen  as  “buffalo  chips,” 
were  valuable  as  fuel. 

Tribal  regulations  controlled  the  cut- 
ting up  of  the  animal  and  the  distribution 
of  the  parts.  The  skin  and  certain  parts 
of  the  carcass  belonged  to  the  man  who 
had  slain  the  buffalo;  the  remainder  was 
divided  according  to  fixed  rules  among 
the  helpers,  which  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  poor  and  disabled  to  procaire 
food.  Butchering  was  generally  done  by 
men  on  the  field,  each  man’s  })ortion  be- 
ing taken  to  his  tent  and  given  to  the 
women  as  their  proj)erty. 

The  buffalo  was  hunted  in  the  winter 
by  small,  independent  but  organized  par- 
ties, not  subject  to  the  ceremonial  exac- 
tions of  the  tribal  hunt.  The  pelts  se- 
cured at  this  time  were  for  bedding  and 
for  garments  of  extra  weightand  warmth. 
The  texture  of  the  buffalo  hide  did  not 
admit  of  line  dressing,  hence  was  used  for 
c('>arse  clothing,  moccasins,  tent  covers, 
l)arlleche  cases,  and  other  articles.  The 
hide  of  the  heifer  killed  in  the  fall  or 
(>arly  winter  made  the  finest  roln*. 

Tl'ie  buffalo  was  supposed  to  be  the 
instructor  of  doctors  who  dealt  Avith 
the  treatment  of  wounds,  teacJnng  them 
in  dn'ams  where  to  find  healing  ])lants 
and  the  manner  of  their  use.  The  nud- 
tifarious  benefits  derived  from  the  animal 
brought  the  buffalo  into  close  touch  with 
the  ])eoi)le:  It  figured  as  agentile  totem, 
its  appearanc(“  and  movements  were  re- 
fern'd  to  in  gentile  names,  its  habits  gave 
designations  to  the  months,  and  it  be- 
came the  symbol  of  the  leader  and  the 
type  of  long  life'  and  jilenty;  ceremonies 
were'  lu'ld  in  its  hemor,  myths ree'ewmteel  its 
cremation, and  itsfolktalesdelighteelolelanel 


young.  The  prae-tical  extinction  of  the 
buffalo  with  the  last  epiarter  of  the  19th 
century  gave  a deathbloAV  to  the  ancient 
culture  of  thetribeslivingwithinitsrange. 

Consult  Allen  in  Mem.  Ceol.  Survey  of 
Kentucky,  i,  pt.  ii,  1876;  Chittenden,  Fur 
Trade,  1902;  Ilornaday  in  Rep.  Nat.  ]Mus. 
1887,  1889;  Re'lation  of  Alvar  Nunez  Ca- 
bee;a  ele  Vaca,  B.  Smith  trans.,  1871 ; Win- 
shij),  Coronado  Expedition,  14t)i  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1896.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Bukongehelas.  See  Buckongahelus. 

Buldam.  A former  Porno  village  on 
the  N.  bank  of  Big  r.  and  k.  of  Mendocino, 
Mendocino  CO.,  Cal.  (s.  a.  )c ) 

Bul'-dam  Po'-mo.— Powers  ill  Cont.  N.  A.  Etlinol., 
Ill,  155,  1877. 

Buli.  The  Butterfly  clan  of  the  llopi. 
Boli.— Bonrke.  Snake  Dan'ce,  117,  1881.  Buli  win- 
wu. — Fewkes  in  PJtli  Rej).  H.  A.  K.,581, 1900  (win- 
WM=‘elaii’).  Bu'-li  -wun-wii. — Fewke.s  in  Am. 
Anthrof).,  Vii,  405,  1894.  Povoli. — Voth,  Hopi 
I’roper  Names,  102,  1905. 

Buli.  The  Butterfly  ])hratry  of  theHojii. 
Bu-li'-nya-mu. — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,3()7, 
1 893  ( nya-md  = ‘ peop  1 e ’ ) . 

Buliso.  The  Evening  Primrose  clan  of 
the  Honani  (Badger)  phratry  of  the 
Ho])i. 

Bu-li'-so. — Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  .V.  K.,  39.  1891. 

Bulitzequa.  A former  jmeblo  of  the 
Jemez,  in  New  IMexico,  the  exact  site  of 
which  is  not  known- — Bandelierin  An'h. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  207,  1892. 

Bull  Dog  Sioux.  A Teton  Dakota  divi- 
sion on  Rosebud  res.,  S.  Dak. — Donaldson 
in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1885,  63,  1886. 

Bullets  Town.  IMarked  on  HuUJiin’s 
map  in  Bouquet’s  Exped.,  1766,  as  in 
Coshocton  CO.,  Ohio,  on  both  sides  of 
Muskingum  r.,  about  half  way  between 
Walhondingr.  and  Tomstown.  Probably 
a Delaware  villagi'. 

Bullroarer.  An  instrument  for  pro- 
ducing rhythmii'  sound,  consisting  of  a 
narrow,  usually  rectangular  slat  of  wood, 
from  about  6 in.  to  2 ft.  long  and  1 in.  to  2 
in.  wide,  suspended  by  one  end  to  a cord, 
the  latter  often  being  providi'd  with  a 
wooden  handle.  The  bullroarer,  which 
is  often  painted  with  symbolic  di'signs,  is 
whirled  rajiidly  with  a uniform  motion 
about  the  head,  and  the  jnilsation  of  the 
air  against  the  slat  gives  a characteristic 
whizzing  or  roaring  sound.  The  instru- 
ment has  also  been  calk'd  whizzer,  whiz- 
zing stick,  lightning  stick,  and  rhombus, 
and  its  u.se  was  cpiite  general.  In  North 
America  it  has  been  found  among  the 
Eskimo,  Kwakiutl,  Arapaho,  ami  most 
western  tribes,  including  the  Navaho, 
Ajiache,  etc,  the  central  Califoniian 
tribes  (where,  among  the  Porno,  it  is 
nearly  2 ft.  long).  Pueblos,  and  in  the  an- 
('ient  cliff-dwellings.  The  llojii,  who  re- 
gard the  bullroarer  as  a prayer-stick  of 
the  thundi'r  and  its  whizzing  noise  as 
representing  the  Avind  that  acconqianies 
thunderstorms,  make  the  tablet  portion 
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from  a piece  of  lightning-riven  wood  and 
measure  the  length  of  the  string  from  the 
heart  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  the  out- 
stretched right  hand  (Fewkes).  The 
Navaho  make  the  bullroarer  of  the  same 
material,  but  regard 
it  as  representing  the 
voice  of  the  thunder- 
bird,  whose  figure 
they  often  paint  upon 
it,  the  eyes  being  in- 
dicated  by  inset 
pieces  of  timjuoise 
(Culin).  Bourkewas 
led  to  believe  that 
the  rhombus  of  the 
Apache  was  made  by 
the  medicine  men 
from  the  wood  of  pine 
or  fir  that  had  been 
struck  by  lightning 
on  the  mountain  to])S. 

Apache,  Hopi,  and 
Zufiibullroarers  bear 
lightning  symbols, 
and  while  in  the 
semi-arid  region  the 
ini])lement  is  used  to  invoke  clouds, 
lightning,  and  rain,  and  to  warn  the  initi- 
ated that  rites  are  being  performed,  in 
the  humid  area  it  is  used  to  im])lore  the 
wind  to  bring  fair  weather.  The  bull- 
roarer  is  a sacred  implement,  associated 
with  rain,  wind,  and  lightning,  and  among 
the  Kwakiutl,  according  to  Boas,  with 
ghosts.  By  some  tribes  it  retains  this 
sacred  character,  but  among  othei’s  it  has 
degenerated  into  a child’s  toy,  for  which 
use  its  European  antitype  also  survives 
among  civilized  nations. 

Consult  Bourke,  IMedicine-men  of  the 
Apache,  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892;  Fewkes, 
Tusayan  Snake  Ceremonies,  16th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1897;  II addon,  Study  of  jMan, 
219,  1898;  Lang,  Custom  and  Myth,  39, 
1885;  Mooney,  Ghost  Dance  Religion,  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1892;  Schmeltz  in  Verb.  d.  Ve- 
reins  f.  naturw.  Unterhaltung  zu  Ham- 
burg, ix,  92,  1896.  (w.  n.) 

Bulla.  A Hidatsa  band  or  society; 
mentioned  by  Culbertson  (Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  143,  1851)  as  a clan.  For  a similar 
society  among  the  Piegan,  see  Stumiks. 

Bulltown.  A Shawnee  or  Mingo  vil- 
lage of  5 families  on  Little  Kanawha  r., 
W.  Ya. ; destroyed  by  whites  in  1772. — 
Kaufmann,  W.  Penn.,  180,  1851. 

Buokongahelas.  See  BuckongcthelaR. 

Buquibava.  A former  Pima  rancheria 
of  Sonora,  Mexico,  visited  h}’  Kino  about 
1697-99;  situated  on  San  Ignacio  r.,  below 
San  Ignacio  (of  which  mission  it  was  sub- 
sequently a visita),  at  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  iMagdalena.  Pop.  63  in 
1730,  probably  including  some  Tepoca. 

(f.  w.  h.) 


Magdalena. — Doc.  of  1730  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Me.x.  State.s,  i,  494,  514, 1S8-1.  Magdalena  de  Buvuiba- 
va. — Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  M.,  35S,  18H9  (quoting 
Mange,  1699).  Santa  Madalena. — Hardy,  Travel.^, 
422,  1829.  Santa  Magdalena  de  Buquibava. — Kino 
(1694)  in  Doc.  Hi.'tt.  Mex.,  4th  .ser.,  i,  248,  18.56. 
S[anta]  M[aria]  Magdalen. — Venegas,  Hi.st.  Cal., 

I,  niap,  17.59.  S.  Magdalena. — Kino,  map  (1701) 
in  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  M.,  360,  1889. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  Tbe 
Bureau  of  (American)  Ethnology  was 
organized  in  1879  and  was  jdaced  In-  Con- 
gre.«s  under  the  sui)ervision  of  tlie  Smitli- 
sonian  Institution.  It  was  directed  that 
all  tlie  archives,  records,  and  materials 
relating  to  the  Indian  tribes  collected  by 
the  Survey  of  the  Rocky  ^Mountain  Region 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Interior  Dejtart- 
ment  should  be  transferred  to  the  Insti- 
tution for  use  by  the  Bureau.  Prof. 
Speru-er  F.  Baird,  Secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tution, recognizing  the  great  value  of  Maj. 

J.  W.  Powell’s  services  in  initiating  re- 
searches among  the  western  tribes, 
selected  him  as  the  person  best  (jualifietl 
to  organize  and  conduct  the  work. 

The  National  Government  had  already 
recognized  the  importance  of  researches 
among  the  tribes.  As  early  as  1795  the 
Secretary  of  War  appointee!  Leonard  S. 
Shaw  deputy  agent  to  the  Cherokee  with 
instructions  to  study  their  language  and 
home  life  and  to  collect  materials  for 
an  Indian  history.  President  Jefferson, 
who  i)lanned  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedi- 
tion of  1804-06,  “for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  internal  commerce  of  the 
United  States,”  especially  stipulated,  in 
his  instnadions  to  Lewis,  the  observa- 
tions on  the  native  tribes  that  should  be 
made  by  the  expedition  for  the  use  of 
the  Government.  These  were  to  include 
their  names  and  numbers;  the  extent  and 
limits  of  their  ])Ossessions;  their  relations 
with  other  tribes  or  nations;  tbeir  lan- 
guage, traditions,  and  monuments;  their 
ordinary  occupations  in  agriculture,  fish- 
ing, hunting,  war,  arts,  ami  the  imple- 
ments for  these;  their  food,  clothing,  and 
domestic  accommodations;  the  diseases 
prevalent  among  them  and  the  remedies 
they  use;  moral  and  physical  circum- 
stances which  distinguish  them  from 
known  tribes;  peculiarities  in  their  laws, 
customs,  and  dispositions;  and  articles  of 
commerce  they  may  need  or  furnish,  and 
to  what  extent;  “and  considering  the  in- 
terest which  every  nation  has  in  extend- 
ing and  strengthening  the  authority  of 
rea.son  and  jn.stice  among  the  people 
around  them,  it  will  be  useful  to  acquire 
what  knowledge  you  can  of  the  state  of 
morality,  religion,  ajid  information 
among  them,  as  it  may  better  enable 
those  who  endeavor  to  civilize  and  in- 
struct them  to  adajit  their  measures  to 
the  existing  notions  and  jiractices  of  those 
on  whom  they  are  to  operate.”  During 
much  of  his  life  Jefferson,  like  Albert 
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Gallatin  later  on,  inanifef^ted  his  deej^  in- 
terest in  the  ethnology  of  the  Aineriean 
tribes  by  jmblishing  at;eounts  of  his  ob- 
servations tluit  are  of  extreme  vahie 
to-day.  In  1S20  Rev.  Jedidiah  iMorse 
was  commissioned  by  the  President  to 
make  a tonr  for  the  ])nrpose  of  “ascer- 
taining, for  the  use  of  the  Government, 
the  actual  state  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  onr  country.”  The  ( Jovernment  also 
aided  the  publication  of  Sclioolcraft’s 
voluminous  work  on  the  Indians.  The 
vaTions  War  Department  expeditions 
and  surveys  had  reported  on  tlie  tribes 
and  monmnents 
encountered  in 
t h e W . ; t h e 
Hayden  Survey 
of  the  Territo- 
ries had  exam- 
ined and  de- 
scribed many  of 
the  cliff-dwell- 
ings and  jHie- 
blos,  and  had 
}>nblished  pa- 
personthetribes 
of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  and 
Maj.  Powell,  as 
chief  of  the  Sur- 
vey of  the  Rocky 
^Mountain  Re- 
gion, had  ac- 
comj)lished  im- 
portant work 
among  thetribes 
of  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado drainage  in 
connection  with 
his  geological 
and  geographic- 
al researches, 
and  had  com- 
mence<l  a series 
of  publications 
known  as  (Con- 
tributions to 
North  American 
Ethnology.  The 
Smithsoinan  1 n- 
stitution  bad  al- 
so taken  an  a<*- 
tive  part  in  the  publication  of  the  results 
of  researches  undertaken  by  ])rivate  stu- 
dents. The  lirst  volume  of  its  Contribu- 
tions to  Knowledge  is  The  Ancient  IMonu- 
mentsof  the  ^Mississippi  Valley,  by  Sipiier 
and  Davis,  and  np  to  the  founding  of  the 
Purean  of  ICthnology  the  Institution  had 
issued  u])ward  of  (i0()  papers  on  ethnology 
and  archeology.  These  early  researches 
had  taken  a wide  range,  but  in  a some- 
what unsystematic  way,  and  Maj.  I’owell, 
on  taking  charge  of  the  Purean,  began 
the  task  of  classifyitig  the  subject-matter 
of  the  entire  aboriginal  held  and  the 
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selection  of  those  subjects  that  seemed  to 
recjuire  immediate  attention.  There  were 
numerous  ])roblems  of  a practical  nature 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  at  the  same  time 
many  less  strictly  practical  but  none  the 
less  nnportant  problems  to  be  considered. 
Some  of  the  ])ractical  questions  were 
readily  apj)roached,  but  in  the  main  they 
were  so  involved  with  the  more  strictly 
scientiti<;  (luestions  that  the  two  could  not 
be  considered  separately. 

Erom  its  inception  the  Government  has 
had  before  it  j)roblems  arising  from  the 
presence  within  its  domain,  as  dei)endent 

wards,  of  more 
than  .‘100,000  ab- 
origines. In  the 
main  the  ditli- 
culties  encoun- 
tered in  solving 
the.se  ])roblems 
arose  from  a lack 
of  knowledge  of 
the  distribution, 
numbers,  I'ela- 
tionships,  and 
languages  of  the 
tribes,  and  a real 
ap])reciation  of 
their  character, 
culture  status, 
needs,  and  possi- 
bilities. It  was 
recognized  that 
a knowledge  of 
these  elements 
lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  in- 
telligent admin- 
istration, and 
thus  one  of  tlie 
important  ob- 
jects in  or>raniz- 
ingt  he  Purean  of 
Ktlmology  was 
that  of  oldaining 
such  knowk'dge 
of  the  tribes  as 
would  enaltle 
t h e s e V e r a 1 
branches  of  the 
Government  to 
know  and  ap- 
jireciate  the  aboriginal  ])0])ulation,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  wonl<l  enable  the 
people  generally  to  give  intelligent  ad- 
ministration sympathetic  sujiport.  An 
essential  step  in  this  great  work  was  that 
of  locating  the  tribes  and  classifying  them 
in  .Much  manner  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
as.Memble  them  in  harmonious  groups, 
based  on  relationshi])  of  blood,  language, 
customs,  beliefs,  and  grades  of  culture.  It 
was  found  that  within  the  area  with  which 
the  nation  has  to  deal  there  are  si>oken 
some. 'lOO  Indian  languages,  as  distinct  from 
one  another  as  Erencii  is  from  English,  and 
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that  these  languafres  are  grouped  in  more 
tlian  50  linguistic  families.  It  was  found, 
further,  that  in  connection  with  tlie  dif- 
ferences in  language  there  are  many  otlier 
distinctions  re(juiring  attention.  Tribes 
allied  in  language  are  often  allied  also  in 
ca])acity,  habits,  tastes,  social  organiza- 
tion, religion,  arts,  and  industries,  and  it 
was  plain  that  a satisfactory  investigation 
of  the  tribes  recpiired  a systematic  study 
of  all  of  these  conditions.  It  was  not 
attempted,  however,  to  cover  the  whole 
field  in  detail.  When  sutiicient  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  classification  of  the 
tribes,  certain  grouj)s  were  selected  as 
ty})es,  and  inve.stigations  among  them 
were  so  i)ursued  as  to  yield  results  appli- 
cable in  large  measure  to  all.  Up  to  the 
])re.sent  time  much  j)rogress  has  been 
made  and  a deeper  insight  has  been  gained 
into  the  inner  life  and  character  of  the 
native  people,  and  thus,  in  a large  sense, 
of  primitive  peoples  generally,  tlian  lia<l 
beeji  reached  before  in  the  world’s  his- 
tory. Many  of  the  results  of  these  re- 
searches have  already  been  jniblished 
and  are  in  the  hands  of  all  civilized 
nations. 

Some  of  the  more  directly  practical  re- 
sults accomplished  may  he  briefly  men- 
tioned: (1)  A study  of  the  relations, 
location,  and  numbers  of  the  tribes,  and 
their  classification  into  groups  or  families, 
ba.'^ed  on  affinity  in  language — a necessary 
ba.sis  for  dealing  with  the  tribes  practi- 
cally or  .scientifically;  (2)  a study  of  the 
numerous  sociologic,  religious,  and  in- 
dustrial jiroblems  involved,  an  acijuaint- 
ance  with  which  is  essential  to  the 
intelligent  management  of  the  tribes  in 
adjusting  them  to  the  requirements  of 
civilization;  (8)  a history  of  the  relations 
of  the  Indian  and  white  races  embodied 
in  a volume  on  land  cessions;  (4)  investi- 
gations into  the  physiology,  medical 
practices,  and  sanitation  of  a people  who 
suffer  keenly  from  imperfect  adaptation 
to  the  new  conditions  imposed  on  them; 

(5)  the  preparation  of  bihliograjihies em- 
bodying all  works  relating  to  the  trilies; 

(6)  a study  of  their  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic resources;  (7)  a study  of  the  an- 
tiijuities  of  the  country  with  a \iew  to 
their  record  and  preservation;  and  (8)  a 
handbook  of  the  tribes,  embodying,  in 
condensed  hirm,  the  accumulated  infor- 
mation of  many  years. 

The  more  strictly  scientific  results  re- 
late to  every  department  of  anthropologic 
research— physical,  psychological,  lin- 
guistic, sociologic,  religious,  technic,  and 
esthetic — and  are  embodied  in  numerous 
papers  published  in  the  reports,  contribu- 
tions, and  bulletins;  and  the  general  re- 
sults in  each  of  these  departments,  com- 


piled and  collated  by  the  highest  availalile 
authorities,  have  now  begun  tf>  ajijiear  in 
the  form  of  handbooks. 

Maj.  Pijwell,  director,  died  Sejit.  28, 
1902,  and  on  Oct.  11  W.  H.  Holmes  was 
ajipointed  to  succeed  him,  with  the  title 
of  chief.  In  addition  to  the  chief  the 
scientific  .«taff  of  the  Bureau  comjirises 
(1906)  7 ethnologists,  an  illustrator,  an 
editor,  a librarian,  and  7 other  emjiloyees. 
Besiiles  the  regular  scientific  members 
of  the  Bureau  there  are  numerous  a.sso- 
ciates  or  collaborators,  including  many 
of  the  best-known  ethnologists  of  the 
country,  who  contribute  papers  or  who 
engage  at  intervals  in  research  work 
under  the  Bureau’s  auspices.  The  li- 
brary contains  about  12,000  volumes 
and  7,000  pamphlets,  accumulated  largely 
through  exchange  of  j)ublications.  There 
are  about  1,600  linguistic  manuscrijds, 
and  15,000  ])hotographic  negatives  illus- 
trating the  aborigines  and  their  activities. 

The  imbliiations  consist  of  Cojitribu- 
tions  to  North  American  Ethnology,  An- 
nual Reports,  Bulletins,  Introductions, 
and  Miscellaneous  Publications.  The 
series  of  contributions  was  begun  by  the 
Survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region 
before  the  organization  of  the  Bureau,  8 
volumes  having  been  completed,  and 
was  discontinued  after  8 volumes  had 
been  issued.  Twenty-three  annual  re- 
ports, conqcrising  28  volumes,  80  bulle- 
tins (including  the  present  Handbook),  4 
introductions,  and  6 miscellaneous  j)ul)- 
lications  have  ajcjceared.  The  jcresent 
edition  of  the  annual  reports  and  bulle- 
tins is  9,850  copies,  of  which  the  Senate 
receives  1,500,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 8,000,  and  the  Bureau  8,500  copies. 
Of  the  Bureau  edition  500  are  distributed 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  From 
the  remaining  1,850  copies  are  drawn  the 
personal  cojcies  of  members  of  Congress, 
and  500  for  distribution  to  (iovernment 
libraries  and  other  libraries  throughout 
the  country,  as  designated  by  Congress; 
the  remaincler  are  sold  by  the  Superin- 
tendentof  Dcjcnments,  ( iovernmentPrint- 
ing  Office.  With  the  exception  of  the  few 
disj)osed  of  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  the  publications  are  distrib- 
uted free  of  charge;  the  po])ular  demand 
for  them  is  so  great,  however,  that  the 
editions  are  soon  exhausted.  The  cpiota 
allowed  the  Bureau  is  distritiuted  to 
libraries,  to  institutions  of  learning,  and 
to  collaborators  and  others  engaged  in 
anthro])ologic  rec-earch  or  in  teacliing. 
The  i)uhlications  are  as  follows: 

Oo.NTRIBCTIONS  TO  XoUTU  AMKKKAN  KtH- 
NOLocJV. — rutilislu'rt  ill  part  uikUt  the  auspices 
of  tluj  Deimrtnieiit  of  tiie  Interior,  f.  S.  (ieo- 
graphical  and  Geological  Survey  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region,  .1.  W.  Rowell  in  charge.  Vols. 
i-vii  and  IX. 
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Vol.  I,  1877: 

Part  1.— Tribes  of  the  extreme  Northwest,  by 
W.  H.  Dali. 

On  the  distribution  and  nomenclature  of 
the  native  tribes  of  Alaska  and  the  adja- 
cent territory. 

On  sueeession  in  the  shell-heaps  of  the 
Aleutian  islands. 

On  the  origin  of  the  Innuit. 

Api)endix  to  i>art  i.  Linguistics. 

Notes  on  the  natives  of  Alaska,  by  J.  Fnru- 
helm. 

Terms  of  relationship  used  by  the  Innuit:  a 
series  obtained  from  natives  of  Cumber- 
land iidet,  by  IV.  11.  Dali. 

Vocabularies,  bv  George  Oibbs  and  \V.  II. 
Dali. 

Note  on  the  use  of  numerals  among  the 
T'sim  si-an',  by  George  Gibbs. 

Part  II.  Tribes  of  western  Washington  and 
northwestern  Oregon,  by  George  Gibbs. 
Appendi.x  to  i>art  II.  Lingni.sties. 

Vocabularies,  by  George  Gibbs,  Wm.  K. 

Tolmie,  and  G.  Mengarini. 

Dictionary  of  the  Niskwalli,  by  George 
Gil)bs. 

Vol.  II,  1890: 

The  Klamath  Indians  of  southwestern  Oregon, 
by  Albert  Samuel  Gatschet.  Two  parts. 

Vol.  Ill,  1877: 

Tribes  of  California,  by  Stephen  Powers. 

Appendix.  Linguistics,  edited  by  J.  W. 
Powell. 

Vol.  IV,  1881: 

Houses  and  hou.se-life  of  the  American  aborig- 
ines, bv  Lewis  H.  Morgan. 

Vol.  V,188'i:  , 

Observations  on  cup-shaped  and  other  lapidu- 
rian  sculptures  in  the  Old  World  and  in 
America,  by  Charles  Ran. 

On  prehistoric  trephining  and  cranial  amulets, 
by  Robert  Fletcher. 

A study  of  the  manuscript  Troano,  by  Cyrus 
Thomas,  with  an  introduction  by  D.  G. 
Brinton. 

Vol.  VI,  1890: 

The  tpegiha  language,  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey. 

Vol.  VII,  1890: 

A Dakota-English  dictionary,  by  Stephen  R. 
Riggs,  edited  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey. 

Vol.  viii: 

[Not  issued]. 

Vol.  IX,  1893:  ^ , , 

Dakota  grammar,  texts,  and  ethnography,  bj 
Stephen  R.  Riggs,  edited  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  (Ameri- 
can) Ethnology  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  23  vols.  roy.  8°. 
First  Report  (1879-80),  1881. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

On  the  evolution  of  language,  as  exhibited 
in  the  specialization  of  the  grammatic  proces.ses; 
the  dilTerentiation  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and 
the  inU'gration  of  the  sentence;  from  a study  of 

Indian  languages,  by  J.  W.  Powell. 

Sketch  of  the  mythology  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  by  .1.  W.  Powell.  r , i i 

Wyandot  government:  A short  stuily  of  tribal 
society,  by  ,1.  W.  Powell. 

On  limitations  to  the  use  of  .some  anthropologu. 
data,  by  .1.  W.  Powell. 

A further  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  mor- 
tuary customs  of  the  North  American  Indians,  by 
H.  C.  Yarrow. 

Studies  in  Central  American  picture-writing, 
by  Edward  S.  Holden. 

Cc.ssionsof  land  by  Indian  tribes  to  the  Lnited 
States:  Illustrated  by  those  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana, by  C.  C.  Royce.  . , 

Sign  language  among  North  American  Indians, 
compared  with  that  among  other  iieoples  and 
deaf-mutes,  by  Garrick  Mallery.  . , . 

(Mtalogne  of  linguistic  mannscript.s  in  the 
library  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  by  .1.  C. 
Pilliiitr 

Illnst'ration  of  the  method  of  recording  Indian 
languages.  From  the  manuscripts  of  ,1.  Owen 
Dorsey,  A.  S.  Gat.schet,  and  8.  R.  Riggs. 


Second  Report  (1880-81 ),  1883. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

Zuni  fetiches,  by  F.  11.  Cushing. 

Myths  of  the  Iroquois,  by  Erminnie  A.  Smith. 
Animal  carvings  from  mounds  of  the  Mi.ssissippi 
vallev,  bv  II.  W.  Henshaw. 

Navajo  silversmiths,  by  Washington  Matthews. 
Art  in  shell  of  the  ancient  American.s,  by  W. 
H.  Holmes. 

Illustrated  catalogueof  the  collectionsobtained 
from  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in 
1879,  by  .lames  Stevenson. 

Illustrated  catalogueof  the  collections  obtaine<l 
from  the  Indians  of  New  Me.xico  in  1880,  by  James 
Stevenson. 

Third  Report  (1881-82),  1884. 

Rejiort  of  the  Director  (including  On  activital 
similarities). 

Notes  on  certain  Maya  and  Mexican  mann- 
scripLs,  bv  Cvrns  Thomas. 

On  masks,  labrets,  and  certain  aboriginal  cus- 
toms, by  W.  H.  Dali. 

Omaha  .sociology,  by  J.  Owen  Dor.sey. 

Navajo  weavers,  by  Washington  Matthews. 
Prehistoric  textile  fabrics  of  the  United  States, 
derived  from  imiire.ssions  on  pottery,  by  W.  H. 
Holmes. 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  a portion  of  the  collec- 
tions made  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  during 
tlie  lield  .sea.son  of  1881,  by  W.  H.  Holmes. 

Illustrated  catalogueof  the  collectionsobtained 
from  the  pueblos  of  Zuni,  N.  Mex.,  and  Wolpi, 
Ariz.,  in  1881,  bv  James  SteveiLson. 

Fourth  Report  (1882-83),  1880. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

Dictographs  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
A preliminarv  paper,  by  Garrick  Mallery. 

Pottery  of  the  ancient  Pueblos,  by  W.  H. 
Holmes. 

Ancient  pottery  of  the  Mi.ssi.s.sippi  valley,  by 
W.  H,  Holmes. 

Origin  and  development  of  form  and  ornament 
in  ceramic  art,  by  W.  H.  Holmes. 

A .study  of  Pueblo  pottery  as  illustrative  of  Zuni 
culture  growth,  by  F.  II.  Cushing. 

Fifth  Report  (1883-84) , 1887. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

Burial  mounds  of  the  nortiiern  sections  of  the 
United  States,  by  Cyrus  Thomas. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians:  A narrative 
of  their  official  relations  with  the  Colonial  and 
Federal  Governments,  by  C.  C.  Royce. 

The  mountain  chant:  A Navajo  ceremony,  by 
Washington  Matthews. 

The  Seminole  Indians  of  Floriila,  by  Clay 
MacCauley.  . . 

The  religious  life  of  the  Zuni  child,  by  Matilda 
C.  Stevenson. 

Sixth  Report  (18,84-8,5),  1888. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

Ancient  art  of  the  province  of  Chiriqui.  Colom- 
bia. by  W.  II.  Holmes. 

A studv  of  the  textile  art  in  its  relation  to  the 
development  of  form  and  ornament,  by  W.  11. 
Holmes. 

Aids  to  the  study  of  the  Maya  ctidices,  by  Cyrus 
Thomas. 

Osage  traditions,  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey. 

The  eentral  Eskimo,  by  Franz  Boas. 

Seventh  Report  (1.8.8,5-86),  1891. 

Reportofthe  Director. 

Indian  lingnistic  families  of  America  north  of 
Mexico,  by  J.  W.  Powell. 

The  Mide'wiwiii  or  “grand  medicine  society 
of  the  Ojibwa,  by  W.  J.  HotTiiian. 

The  sacred  formulas  of  the  Cherokeos,  by  James 
MiKiney. 

Eighth  Report  (1886-87),  1891. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

A study  of  Pueblo  architecture:  Tusayan  and 
Cibola,  bV  Victor  MindelelT. 

Ceremonial  of  Ha.sjelti  Dailjis  and  mythical 
sand  painting  of  the  Navajo  Indians,  by  James 
Stevenson. 

Ninth  Report  UW7-.88)  1,892. 

Keport  ol  the  Director. 

Ethnological  results  of  the  Point  Barrow  expe- 
dition, by  John  Murdoch. 
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The  medicine-men  of  the  Apache,  by  John  G. 
Bonrke. 

Tenth  Report  (1888-89),  1893. 

Report  of  tlie  Director. 

Picture  writing  of  the  American  Indians,  bv 
Garrick  Mallery. 

Eleventh  Report  (1889-90),  1891. 

Report  of  tlie  Director. 

The  Sia,  by  Matilda  C.  Stevenson. 

Ethnology  of  the  Ungava  district,  Hud.son  bay 
territory,  by  Lucien  M.  Turner. 

A study  of  Siouan  cults,  byJ.  Owen  Dorsey. 

Twelfth  Report  (1890-91),  1894. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

Reporton  themound  explorationsof  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  by  Cyrus  Thomas. 

Thirteenth  Report  (1891-92),  1890. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

Prehistoric  textile  art  of  eastern  United  States, 
by  W.  H.  Holmes. 

Stone  art,  by  Gerard  Fowke. 

Aboriginal  remains  in  Verde  vallev,  Arizona, 
by  Cosmos  MindelelY. 

Omaha  dwellings,  furniture,  and  implements, 
by  J.  Owen  Dorsey. 

Casa  Grande  ruin,  by  Cosmos  Mindeleff. 

Outlines  of  Zufii  creation  myths,  by  F.  H. 
Cushing. 

Fourteenth  Report  (1892-93),  1896. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

The  Menomini  Indians,  by  Walter  J.  Hoffman. 

The  Coronado  expedition,  I.'VIO— 12,  by  G.  P. 
Wiuship. 

The  Ghost-dance  religion  and  the  Sioux  out- 
break of  1890,  bv  James  Mooney. 

Fifteenth  Report  (1893-94),  1897. 

Report  of  the  Director  (including  On  regimen- 
tation). 

Stone  implements  of  the  Potomac-Chesapeake 
tidewater  province,  by  W.  H.  Holmes. 

The  Siouan  Indians:  A preliminary  sketch,  bv 
W J McGee.  .f  . . 

Siouan  .sociology:  A posthumous  paper,  by 
J.  Owen  Donsey. 

Tusayan  katcinas,  by  J.  Walter  Fewkes. 

The  repair  of  Casa  Grande  rnin,  Arizona,  in 
1891,  by  Cosmos  Mindeleff. 

Sixteenth  Report  (1894-95),  1897. 

Report  of  the  Director,  and  list  of  publications 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

Primitive  trephining  in  Peru,  by  M.  A.  Muniz 
and  W ,1  McGee. 

The  cliff  ruins  of  Canvon  de  Chellv,  Arizona, 
by  Co.smos  Mindeleff. 

Day  symbols  of  the  Maya  year,  bv  Cvrus 
Thomas. 

Tusayan  snakeceremonie.s,byJ.  Walter  Fewkes. 

Seventeenth  Report  (1895-90) ,' 1898. 

Report  of  the  Director,  and  list  of  publications 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

The  Seri  Indians,  by  W J McGee,  with  Com- 
parative lexicology,  by  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt. 

Calendar  history  of  the  Kiowa  Indians,  by 
James  Mooney. 

Navaho  hou.se.s.  by  Co.smos  Mindeleff. 

Archeological  expedition  to  Arizona  in  1895,  bv 
J.  Walter  Fewkes. 

Eighteenth  Report  (1896-97),  1899. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

The  Eskimo  about  Bering  strait,  by  E.  W. 
Nel.son. 

Indian  land  ces.sionsin  the  United  States,  com- 
piled by  C.  C.  Royce,  with  an  introduction  by 
Cyrus  Thomas. 

Nineteenth  Report  (1897-98).  1900. 

Report  of  the  Director  (including  Esthetology, 
or  the  science  of  activities  designed  to  give 
pleasure). 

Myths  of  the  Cherokee,  by  James  .Mooney. 

Tu.sayan  migration  traditions,  bv  J.  Walter 
Fewkes. 

Localization  of  Tu.sayan  clans,  bv  Cosmos 
Mindeleff. 

Mounds  in  northern  Honduras,  bv  Thomas 
Gann. 

Mayan  calendar  systems,  by  Cyrus  Thomas. 

Primitive  numbers,  by  W J McGec. 

_ Numeral  systems  of  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, by  Cyrus  Thomas. 


Tusayan  flute  and  snake  ceremonies,  by  J. 
Walter  Fewkes. 

The  wild-rice  gatherers  of  the  upper  lakes,  a 
study  in  American  primitive  economics,  bv  A.  E. 
Jenks. 

Twentieth  Report  (1898-99)  1903. 

Report  of  the  Director  (including  Technology, 
or  the  science  of  industries;  Sociology,  or  tlie 
.science  of  institutions;  Philology,  or  the  science 
of  activities  designed  for  expres.s'ion;  ,Soi)hiology, 
or  the  .science  of  activities  de.signed  to  give  in- 
struction; List  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of 
.\merican  Ethnology). 

Aboriginal  pottery  of  the  eastern  United  State.s, 
by  W.  H.  Holmes. 

Twenty-first  Report  (1899-1900),  1903. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

Hopi  katcinas,  drawn  by  native  artists,  by 
J.  Walter  Fewkes. 

Iroquois  cosmt)gony,  by  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt. 

Twenty-second  Report  (1900-01),  1903. 

Report  of  the  Acting  Director. 

Two  summers’  work  in  pueblo  ruins,  by  J. 
Walter  Fewkes. 

Mayan  calendar  .system.s— II,  by  Cyrus  Thomas. 

The  Hako,  a Pawnee  ceremony,  bv  Alice  C. 
Fletcher. 

Twenty-third  Report  (1901-02),  1904. 

Report  of  the  Acting  Director. 

The  Zufii  Indians,  by  Matilda  C.  Stevenson. 

Twenty-fourth  Report  (1902-03),  1905. 

Report  of  the  Chief. 

American  Indian  games,  bv  Stewart  Ciilin. 

Bulletins.— Thirty  volumes,  8°. 

(1)  Bibliography  of  the  Eskimo  language,  by 
J.  C.  Pilling,  1887. 

(2)  Perforated  stones  from  California,  by  II.  W. 
Hen.shaw,  1887. 

(3)  Tlie  u.se  of  gold  and  other  metals  among 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ctiiriqui,  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  by  W.  II.  Holmes,  1887. 

(4)  Work  in  mound  exjiloration  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  by  Cyrus  Thomas,  1887. 

(5)  Bibliography  of  the  Siouan  languages,  bv 

J.  C.  Pilling,  1887.  e-  & - . 

(6)  Bibliography  of  the  Iroquoian  languages, 
by  J.  C.  Pilling,  1,888. 

(7)  Te.xtile  fabrics  of  ancient  Peru,  bv  W.  II. 
Holmes,  1889. 

(8)  The  problem  of  the  Ohio  mounds,  bv  Cvrus 
Thomas,  1889. 

(9)  Bibliography  of  the  Muskhogean  languages, 
by  J.  C.  Pilling,  1889. 

(10)  The  circular,  .square,  and  octagonal  earth- 
works of  Ohio,  by  Cyrus  Thomas,  1889. 

(11)  Omaha  and  Ponka  letters,  bv  J.  Owen 
Dorsey,  1891. 

(12)  Catalogue  of  prehistoric  works  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  by  Cyrus  Thomas,  1891. 

(13)  Bibliography  of  the  Algonquian  languages, 
by  J.  C.  Pilling,  1891. 

(14)  Bibliography  of  the  Athapascan  languages, 
by  J.  C.  Pilling,  1892. 

(15)  Bibliography  of  the  Chinookan  languages 
(including  the  Chinook  jargon),  bv  J.  C.  Pilling, 
1893. 

(10)  Bibliography  of  the  Salishau  languages, 
by  J.  C.  Pilling,  1893. 

(17)  The  Pamunkey  Indians  of  Virginia,  bv 
J.  G.  Pollard,  1894. 

(18)  The  Maya  vear,  by  Cyrus  Thomas,  1,894. 

(19)  Bibliography  of  the  Wakashan  languages, 
by  ,1.  C.  Pilling,  1894. 

(20)  Chinook  texts,  by  Franz  Boas.  1894. 

(21)  An  ancient  quarry  in  Indian  Territorv,  by 
W.  H.  Holmes,  1894. 

(22)  The  Siouan  tribes  of  the  Ea.st,  bv  James 
Mooney,  1894. 

(23)  Archeologic  investigations  in  James  and 
Potomac  valleys,  by  Gerard  Fowke,  1894. 

(24)  List  of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  with  index  to  authors  and  subjects 
by  F.  W.  Hodge.  1894. 

(25)  Natick  dictionarv,  bv  J.  H.  Trumbull. 
1903. 

(20)  Kathlamet  text.s.  by  Franz  Boas,  1901. 

(27)  Tsimshian  texts,  by  Franz  Boas,  11K)2. 

(28)  Mexican  and  Central  .Imericanar.tiiiuities 
and  calendar  systems,  twenty-nine  papers,  by 
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I'^diiard  Seler,  E.  Fiirslemann,  1‘aul  Scliellhas, 
Carl  Sappor,  and  E.  1*.  Dieseldorff,  translatotl 
from  tlio  Gorman  under  tho  supervision  of  Charles 
1'.  Kowditeh. 

(29)  Haida  texts  and  myths,  Skidegate  dialect, 
by  .1.  U.  Swauton. 

(30)  Handbook  of  the  Indians  north  of  Mexico, 
Tarts  I and  ii. 

iNTKODUCTioNs. — Four  Volumes,  1°. 

(1)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Indian  lan- 
guages, by  ,).  \V.  Powell,  1877. 

(2)  Introduction  to  the  st>uly  of  Indian  lan- 
guages, 2(1  edition,  by  W.  Powell,  1880. 

(3)  Introduction  t(')  the  study  of  sign  language 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  by  Garrick 
Mallcry,  1880. 

(-1)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  mortuary  cus- 
toms among  the  North  American  Indians,  by 
H.  C.  Yarrow,  1880. 

MlSCEU.ANEOfS  I’niUCATIONS: 

(1)  A collection  of  gesture-signs  and  signals 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  by  Garrick  Mal- 
lerv,  1880. 

(2)  Proof-sheets  of  a bibliograidiy  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  North  American  Indians,  by  C. 
Pilling,  188,5. 

(3)  Linguistic  families  of  the  Indian  tribes 
north  of  Mexico  [by  .lames  Mooney,  188,')]. 

(1)  Mil])  of  linguistic,  stocks  of  Ameri(;au  In- 
dians north  of  Mexico,  by  J.  W.  Powell,  1891. 

{h)  Tribes  of  North  America,  with  synonomy: 
Skittagetau  familv  [bv  Henry  \V.  Henshaw, 
18901 . ' , . 

(())  Dictionary  of  American  Indians  north  of 
Mexico  [advance  pages],  1903. 

(w.  H.  II. ) 

Bureau,  of  Indian  Affairs. — See  Ojfice  of 
Indian 

Burges’  Town,  Seminole  town,  the 
exact  location  of  which  is  unkmown,  but 
it  was  probably  on  or  near  Flint  or  St 
Marys  r.,  s.  w.'  Ga. — Connell  (1793)  in 
Am.  state  Papers,  Iiul.  Aff.,  i,  384,  1832. 

Burial.  See  Mortuary  customs,  Urn 
Imrial. 

Burnt  Woods  Chippewa.  A former  C4iii)- 
pewa  band  on  Bois  Brule  r.,  near  the  w. 
end  of  L.  Superior,  n.  Wis. 

Chippeways  of  the  Burnt  "Woods. — Schoolcraft, 
Travels,  321,  1821. 

Burrard  Inlet  No.  3 B,eserve.  The  name, 
given  by  the  Canadian  Dejiartment  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  one  of  (>  divisions  of 
the  Stpiawmish,  tp  v. ; po]).  30  in  1902. 

Burrard  Saw  Mills  Indians.  Tlie  local 
name  for  a body  of  Sipiawmish  of  Fraser 
River  agency,  Brit.  Col.;  noted  only  in 
1884,  when  'their  number  was  given  as 
232.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  187,  1884. 

Busac.  A former  rancheria,  ])robably 
of  the  Sohaiituri,  visited  by  Kino  about 
1097;  situated,  apparently,  on  Arivai[>a 
cr.,  a trihutarv  of  the  San  Pedro,  k.  of 
oldCami)Graiit,  s.  .\ri/..,  although  Bernal 
(Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  3.o0,  1889) 
states  that  the  settlement  was  on  a creek 
bowing  E. 

Busanic.  A Pima  .settlement  s.  w.  of 
Guevavi,  near  the  Arizona-Sonora  bound- 
arv.  in  lat.  31°  UK,  long.  111°  1(F,  visited 
by  Kino  in  1094  and  by  Kino  and  Mange 
in  1099.  It  was  made  a visita  of  Guevavi 
mission  at  an  early  date;  jiop.  2.’73  in  1730, 
41  in  1704.  See  Kino  (1094)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  2,b2,  lO.bO;  Rudo 
Fnsavo  ( 1703),  hoO,  1803;  Mange  (pioted 


by  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  (Mex.,  358, 
1889. 

Bisanig.— Biincroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  52-1,  188-1. 
Busani. — Villa-Senor, Theatro  Am.,  pt.  2,  408,  1748. 
Busanic.— Kino,  op.  cit.  Busnio. — Venegas,  Hist. 
Cal.,  l,  map,  1759.  Busona. — Bo.x,  Adventures, 
270,1809.  Bussani,— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  347. 
1804.  Cinco  Senores  Busanic. — Sonora  matcrialcs 
(1730)  (pioted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  514, 
1884.  Ruzany.— Land  Otiice  map,  U.  S.,  1881.  S. 
Ambrosio  Busanic. — Kino  (1699)  (pioted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  State.s,  i,  270,  1884.  San  Ambrosio 
de  Busanio. — Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  I,  300,  17.59. 
Susanna. — Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74,  1720  (misprint). 

Bushamul.  A Nishinam  village  for- 
merlv  existing  in  the  vallev  of  Bear  r.. 
Cal.  ■ 

Bashonees.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  .June  8,  i860. 
Boosh^mool. — Powers  in  Overland  Mo._,  xii,  22, 
1874.  Bu'-sha-mul. —Powers  in  Coiit.  N.  A.  Eth- 
noL,  111,  310,  1877.  Bushones. — Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  I,  450,  1874.  Bushumnes. — Hale,  Ethnog. 
and  PhiloL,  031,  1840. 

Bushy  Head.  See  rnaduti. 

Businausee  (‘echo  maker,’  Irom  l/usiva- 
wag,  ‘echo,’  referring  to  the  achichdk, 
enine).  A phratry  of  the  Chipi)ewa. 

Bus-in-as-see.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
V,  40,  1885.  Bus-in-aus-e.— Ibid.,  44.  Bus-in-aus-e- 
■wug.— Ibid.,  88  (jdural). 

Busk  (Creek:  puskita,  ‘afa.8t’).  A fes- 
tival of  the  Creeks,  by  some  early  writers 
termed  the  green-corn  dance.  According 
to  Gatschet  (Creek  (Migr.  Leg.,  i,  177, 
1884)  the  solemn  annual  festival  held  liy 
the  Creek  jieople  of  ancient  and  modern 
days.  As  this  authority  ]ioints  otit,  the 
celebration  of  the  puskita  was  an  occasion 
of  amnesty,  forgiveness,  and  absolution 
of  crime,  injury,  and  hatred,  a season  of 
change  of  mind,  symbolized  in  various 
ways. 

The  day  of  beginning  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  puskita,  wliich  took  jihice 
chieby  in  the  “town  wpiare,’’  was  de- 
termined by  the  miko,  or  chief,  and  his 
council;  and  the  ceremony  itself,  whicL 
had  local  variations,  last(‘d  for  4 days  in 
the  towns  of  le.ss  note  and  for  8 days  in 
the  more  important.  Hawkins  (Sketch, 
75,  1848)  has  left  a description  of  the 
husk,  or  “ hoos-ke-tau,’’  as  it  was  carried 
out  ill  the  white  or  peace  town  of  Kasihta 
in  1798-99.  The  chief  iioints  are  as 
follows: 

First  day:  The  yard  of  the  s.piare  is 
cleaned  in'  the  morning  and  siirinkled 
with  white  sand,  while  the  black  drink 
is  being  [ireiiared.  The  lire  maker,  spe- 
cially ajiiiointed,  kindles  new  bre  liy 
friction,  the  4 logs  for  the  lire  being  ar- 
ranged crosswise  with  reference  to  the 
canhnal  i>oints.  The  women  of  the  Tur- 
key clan  dance  the  turkey  dancc',  while 
the  very  strong  enudic.  called  jiassa  is 
being  brewed;  this  is  drnnk  from  alxmt 
noon  to  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
Then  comes  the  tadjiole  dance,  pm-formed 
by  4 men  and  4 women  known  as  “tad- 
poles.’’ From  evening  until  dawn  the 
dance  of  the  liiuiha  is  iierformed  by  the 
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men.  The  “old  men’s  tol)acco’’  is  also 
])repared  on  the  first  day. 

Second  day:  At  about  10  o’clock  the 
women  perform  the  gun  dance,  so  called 
from  the  men  firing  guns  during  its  con- 
tinuance. At  noon  the  men  approach 
the  new  fire,  rul>  some  of  its  ashes  on  the 
chin,  neck,  and  belly,  and  jump  bead- 
foremost  into  the  river,  and  then  return 
to  the  s<iuare.  Meantime  the  women 
busy  them.selves  with  the  ])re])aration  of 
new  maize  for  the  feast.  Before  the 
feast  begins,  the  men  as  they  arrive  rub 
some  of  the  maize  between  their  hands 
and  then  on  the  face  and  chest. 

Third  day;  The  men  sit  in  the  scpiare. 

Fourth  (lay:  The  women,  who  have 
risen  early  for  this  j)urpose,  obtain  some 
of  the  new  fire,  with  which  they  kindle 
a similarly  constructed  ])ile  of  logs  on 
their  own  hearths,  which  have  previously 
been  cleaned  and  sprinkled  with  sand. 
A ceremony  of  ash  rubbing,  plunging 
into  water,  etc.,  is  then  performed  by 
them,  after  which  they  taste  some  salt 
and  dance  the  “long  dance.” 

Fifth  day:  The  4 logs  of  the  fire,  wdiich 
last  only  4 days,  having  been  consumed, 
4 other  logs  are  similarly  arranged,  and 
the  fire  kindled  as  before,  after  wbich 
the  men  drink  the  black  drink. 

Sixth  and  seventh  days:  During  this 
period  the  men  remain  in  the  town  square. 

Eighth  (lay:  In  the  S(]uare  and  outside 
of  it  impressive  ceremonies  are  carried 
on.  A medical  mixture  concocted  by 
stirring  and  beating  in  water  14  kinds  of 
plants  (the  modern  Creeks  use  15),  sup- 
po.sed  to  have  virtue  as  physic,  is  used  by 
the  men  to  drink,  to  rub  over  their  joints, 
etc.,  after  the  ))riests  have  blown  into  it 
through  a small  reed.  Another  curious 
mixture,  compo.sed  chiefly  of  the  ashes 
of  old  corncobs  and  jane  boughs,  mixed 
with  water,  and  stirred  by  4 girts  who 
have  not  reached  i)uberty,  is  prepared 
in  a pot,  and  2 pans  of  a mixture  of  white 
clay  and  water  are  likewise  ])repared  after- 
ward by  the  men.  The  chief  and  the 
Avarriors  rub  themselves  with  some  of 
both  these  mixtures.  After  this  2 men, 
Avho  are  si)ecially  ap])ointed,  bring  flow- 
ers of  ohl  men’s  tobacco  to  the  chief’s 
house,  and  each  jierson  present  recei\es 
a portion.  Then  the  chief  and  his  coun- 
selors AA'alk  4 times  around  the  burning 
logs,  throAving  some  of  the  old  men’s 
tobacco  into  the  fire  each  time  they  face 
the  E,  and  then  stop  Avhile  facing  the  av. 
When  this  is  concluded  the  AA'arriors  do 
the  .came.  The  next  ceremony  is  as 
folloAvs: 

At  the  miko’s  ('ahin  a ('ane  having  2 
Avhite  feathers  on  its  end  is  stuck  out. 
At  the  moment  Avhen  the  sun  .«ets  a 
man  of  the  Fish  clan  takes  it  down  and 
Avalks,  folloAved  by  all  spectators,  toward 
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the  ri\-er.  Having  gone  half  AAay,  he 
utters  the  death-Avlioop,  and  repeats  it  4 
times  before  reaching  the  Avater’s  edge. 
After  the  croAvd  has  thickly  congregated 
at  the  bank  each  person  places  a grain 
of  old  men’s  tobacco  on  the  head  and 
others  in  each  ear.  Then  at  a .signal  re- 
peated four  times  they  throAv  .some  of  it 
into  the  river,  and  every  man  at  a like 
signal  i)lunges  into  the  Avater  to  jiick  up 
4 stones  from  the  bottom.  With  the.se 
they  cross  themselves  on  their  breasts 
4 times,  each  time  throwing  1 of  the  stones 
back  into  the  riA'er  and  uttering  the  death 
wlioop.  They  then  Avash  themselves, 
take  up  the  caneAvith  the  feathers,  return 
to  the  square,  Avhere  they  stick  it  uj), 
then  Avalk  through  the  tOAvn  visiting. 
After  nightfall  comes  the  mad  dance, 
which  concludes  the  p».s7.ftu. 

The  4 days’  busk,  as  i>erformed  at  Od- 
shiapofa  (Little  Talasse),  as  Avitnessed 
by  SAvan,  Avhose  account  seems  to  have 
been  really  made  up  by  McGillivray 
(Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  181, 1884), 
adds  some  details  concerning  the  dress  of 
the  fire  maker,  the  throwing  of  maize  and 
the  black  drink  into  the  fire,  the  prepa- 
ration and  use  of  the  black  drink,  and  the 
interesting  addition  that  any  provisions 
left  over  are  giA'en  to  the  fire  maker. 
Other  traA'elers  and  historians,  as  Adair, 
Bartram,  and  INIilfort,  furnish  other  items 
c(mcerningthe  ceremony.  Bartram  says: 
“ When  atoAvn  celebrates  the  busk,  hav- 
ing previously  provided  themseh’es  AA  ith 
ncAV  clothes,  neAV  pots.  ])ans,  and  other 
household  uten.sils  and  furniture,  they 
collect  all  -their  Avorn-out  clothes  and 
other  despicable  things,  SAveepand  cleanse 
their  houses,  squares,  and  the  whole  town, 
of  their  filth,  Avliicb  Avith  all  the  remain- 
ing grain  and  other  old  provisions,  they 
cast  together  into  one  common  heap  and 
consume  it  Avith  fire.  After  having  taken 
medicine,  and  fasted  for  3 days,  all  the 
fire  in  the  toAvn  is  extinguished.  Dur- 
ing this  fast  they  abstain  from  the  grati- 
fication of  every  apj)etite  and  passion 
Avhatever.  A general  amnesty  is  pro- 
claimed, all  malefactors  may  return  to 
their  town,  and  they  are  absolved  from 
their  crimes,  Avhich  are  noAv  forgotten, 
and  they  are  restored  to  favor.”  Ac- 
cording to  Gatschet  (op.  cit.,  182)  it 
appears  that  the  busk  is  not  a sol.stitial 
celebration,  but  a rejoicing  oA*er  the  first 
fruits  of  the  year.  The  ucaa'  year  begins 
with  the  busk,  Avbich  is  celebrated  in 
August,  or  late  in  July.  EA’ery  toAvn  cel- 
ebrated its  busk  at  a iterifAd  inde]>endent 
from  that  of  the  other  toAvns,  wheneA’cr 
their  crops  had  come  to  maturity.  In 
connection  Avith  the  busk  tbe  Avomen 
broke  to  pieces  all  the  household  utensils 
of  the  i)revious  year  and  replaced  them 
Avith  neAV  ones;  the  men  refitted  all  their 
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property  so  as  to  look  new.  Indeed  the 
new  fire  meant  the  new  life,  physieal  and 
moral,  which  had  to  begin  with  the  new 
year.  Everything  had  to  be  new  or  re- 
newed— even  the  garments  hitherto  worn. 
Taken  altogether,  the  husk  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  ceremonial  institutions 
of  the  American  Indians.  (a.  k-  c.  ) 
Butterfly-stones.  See  Banner  dunes. 
Buzzard  Roost.  A Creek  town  “where 
Tom’s  patli  c.rosses  Flint  r.,”  (ia.;  exact 
locality  not  known.  There  was  another 
Creek lown  of  this  name  on  upper  Chat- 
tahoochee r.,  w.  of  Atlanta.  See  Ui- 
(pdiart  fl7t*:i)  in  Am.  State  I’apers,  Ind. 
Aff.,  II,  :I70,  18:i2. 

Byainswa.  See  Biansirah. 

Byengealitein.  A Nanticoke  village  in 
1707,  probably  in  Dauphin  or  Lancaster 
CO.,  Fa.— Evans  (1707)  in  Day,  Fenn., 
801,  1848. 

Caacat.  A Chumashan  village  between 
Coleta  and  Ft  Concepcion,  Cal.,  in  1542. 

Caacac.— Cabrillo,  Narr.,  in  Smith,  Cull.  Doc.,  189, 
1857.  Caacat. — Ibid.  Cacat. — Tiiylor  in  Cal. 

Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1803.  Cuncaae.— Ibid. 

Caamaneijup  (‘narrows  of  the  arro- 
vos’).  A rancheria,  probably  Cochimi, 
connected  with  Furfsima  (Cadegomo) 
mission,  LowerCalifornia,  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4ths.,v,  189, 1857. 

Cabbasagunti.  A small  body  of  Indians 
dwelling  in  1807  in  the  village  of  “Saint- 
Francais,’’  on  St  Francis  r.,  Quebec,  m 
which  they  were  named  Cabbassaguntiac, 
i.  e.,  ‘ peopVle  of  Cabassaguntiipioke,’  signi- 
fying ‘ the  ])lace  where  sturgeon  abound. 
The  form  Cobbisseconteag  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  modern  Cobbosseecontee 
as  the  name  of  what  formerly  was  Win- 
throp  pond  and  outlet  which  flows  into 
Kennebec  r.,  in  Kennebec co.,  Me.  These 
Indians,  it  is  rejiorted  by  Kendall,  re- 
garded themselves  not  only  as  inhab- 
itants of  Cabbassaguntitpioke,  but  also  as 
true  cahassas,  or  sturgeons,  because  one  ol 
their  ancestors,  having  (leclared  that  he 
was  a sturgeon,  leaped  into  this  ^treain 
an<l  never  returni'd  in  human  form.  1 liey 
related  a tale  that  below  the  falls  ol 
Cobbosseecontee  r.  the  rock  was  hewn  by 
the  ax  of  a mighty  manito.  (.i.  n.  n.  nQ 

Cabbassaguntiac.  — Ivciubill,  1 rayols,  ni.  1^1,  * •• 
Cabbassaguntiquoke.— Ibid,  (tlu'ir  former  place  ( I 
settlcnu'iit). 

Cabea  Hoola.  (liven  by  Romans  as  a 
former  Choctaw  villagi'on  the  headwaters 
of  Chickasawhay  cr.,  ]>robably  m iiau- 
derdale  co..  Miss. 

Cabea  Hoala.-West  Florida  map.,  cc  1 / (.t.  Cabea 

Hoola.— Homans,  Floriila,  1 o'2. 

Caborca.  A rancheria  ol  the  Soha  (hvi- 
sion  of  the  Fapagoand  the  seat  of  ainission 
established  hv  Kino  about  1()87;  situated 
on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Rio  Asuncion,  lat. 
80°  8(F,  long.  112°,  Sonora,  IMexico.  It 
had  4 .subordinate  villages  m E21  ( \ en- 
e<ras,  11,  177,  285,  1759)  and  a population  ot 


228  in  1780,  Imt  it  was  totally  destroyed  in 
the  Fima  rebellion  of  1751.  It  is  now  a 
white  Mexican  village.  Q-a  h.  ) 

Cabetka.  — Kino,  map  (1"02)  in  Stdcklein,  Nc'i'm 
Welt- Bolt.  7().172f>.  Cabona. — Box,  Ad  ventures,  2t)/. 
181)9.  Caborca.— Kinol  1091))  in  Doc.  Hi.st.  Nex..  jib 
s„  I,  2(i7, 18.')().  Catorea.— Hardy,  Travels,422, 1829. 
Concepcion  Caborca. — Kiveru  (1730)  (j noted  b>  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  Stales,  i,514, 1884.  Concepcion  deCa- 
borca.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal..  1,28.5. 17i>9.  Concepcion 
del  Cabetca.— Kino,  map  (1701)  in  Banerolt,  Ariz. 
and  N Mex.,  300,  1889  (misprintl.  Concepcion  del 
Caborca.— Kino  (10941  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4tb  s. 

I ‘M3  185().  Concepcion  del  Cabotea, — ntcr  ol 
1702?,  ibid.,  V,  139,  18,57. 

Caborh.  A former  ;Maricopa  rancheria 
on  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz.  (.Sedehnair,  1744, 
(juoted  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  ]\lex., 
8()(),  1889)'.  Mentionedasdistinctfromthe 
following. 

Caborica.  A former  51aricopa  rancheria 
on  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz.— Sedehnair 
(1744)  (|Uoted  hy  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N. 
Mex.,  8(i(),  1889. 

Cabusto  (i)ossibly  from  oA-a  ‘ water,’  ish- 
io  ‘great.’— Halbert).  A town,  jirobably 
of  the  Chickasaw,  in  n.  e.  jMississip])i,  vis- 
ited by  De  Soto  in  1540;  situated  between 
Taliepatava  and  Cliicaca,  and  5 days’ 
march  from  the  latter,  near  a great  ri\er,^ 
possibly  the  Tombigbee.-^Gentleman  of 
El vas  ( 1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  Ea.,  ii, 
160,  1850;  Halbert  in  Trans.  Ala.  Hist. 
Soc.,  HI,  67,  1899. 

Caca  Chimir . A Fapago  vi  1 lage,  ] »rol  ):d  >1  y 
in  Fima  co.,  s.  Ariz.,  with  a population  of 
70  in  1858,  and  90  in  1865. 

Caca  Chimir.-Davidson  in  HiO.  .VfT. 

186.5.  Del  Caca.— Bailey  in  Ind.  AIT.  Hep.,  208. 18,58. 

Cacaria.  A former  Tepeluiane  pueblo 
ontheuiiper  waters  of  the  Rio  San  Fedro, 
central  Durango,  Mexico. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  819,  1864. 

Cachanegtac.  A former  village,  pre- 
sumably ('ostanoan,  connected  with  Dolo- 
res mission,  San  Irancisco,  Cal.  fay  loi 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Get.  18,  1861. 

Cachanila.  .V  village,  jirobably  IMina, 
on  the  Fima  and  Maricopa  ri'S.,  (dla  i., 
Ariz  ; pop.  508  in  1860  (Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  19,  1868),  488  in  1869 

cllhurilli -Browne.  Apnebe  ('onntry,  290.  1869. 

Cachaymon.  A village  or  tribe,  possibly 
Caddoan,  mentioned  bv  llierville  (Mar- 
gry,  Dee.,  iv,  178,  1880),  in  the  aceount  of 
Tds  voyage'  up  the  Mississijipi  in  lti99,  as 
being 'on  or  lU'ar  Red  r.  of  Eonisiana. 
Fossibly  identical  with  Cabinnio. 

Cache  disks  and  blades.  Tlu'  t('rm  cache 
is  applied  to  eertain  forms  of  storage  of 
proiH'fty  (see  Slnrane),  and  in  archeol- 
ogy it  is  employeil  to  dt'signate  more 
csiH'cially  certain  deiiosits  of  implements 
and  other  obji'cts,  mainly  of  stone  and 
metal,  the  most  noteworthy  consisting 
of  flaked  Hint  blades  and  disks.  These 
caches  occur  in  the  mound  region  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  ami  generally  through- 
out the.  Atlantic  states.  Very  often  they 
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are  associated  with  burials  in  mounds,  l)ut 
ill  some  cases  they  seem  merely  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  ground  or  hidden 
among  rocks.  The  largest  deiiosit  re- 
corded contained  upward  of  8,000  flint 
disk.s  (^loorehead) , a few  exceed  5,000, 
while  those  containing 
a smaller  number  are 
very  numerous.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of 
these  caches  of  flaked 
stones  are  accumula- 
tions of  incijiient  im- 
plements roughed  out 
at  thequarries  and  car- 
ried away  for  further 
s] )ecialization  and  use.  discoidal  flint  blade  from 
But  their  occurrence  a cache  of  no  specimens; 

with  burials,  the  uni- 
formityof  their  shape,  and  the  absence  of 
more  than  the  most  meager  traces  of  their 
uti  lization  as  i mplements  or  for  the  maki  ug 
of  implements,  give  rise  to  the  conjecture 
that  they  were  assembled  and  deposited  for 
reasons  dictated  bysiqierstition,  that  they 
were  intended  as  memorials  of  important 
events,  as  monuments  to  departed  chief- 
tains, as  provision  for  requirements  in  the 
future  world,  or  as  offerings  to  the  mys- 
terious powers  or  gods  requiring  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  sacrifice.  If  in  the  nature 
of  a .sacrifice  they  certainly  fulfilled  all  re- 
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quirements,  for  only  those  familiar  with 
such  work  can  know  the  vast  labor  in- 
volved in  (juarrying  the  stone  from  the 
massive  strata,  in  sliajiing  the  refractory 
material,  and  in  transporting  the  jirod- 
uct  to  far  distant  points.  In  the  Hope- 
well  mound  in  Ohio  large  numbers 
of  beautiful  blades  of  obsidian,  ob- 
tained probably  from  5Iexico,  had  been 
ca.«t  upon  a sacrificial  altar  and  i)artially 
destroyed  by  the  great  heat;  usuallv, 
however,  the  deposits  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  subjected  to  the  altar  fires. 
See  d/mc.s'  and  (^uarriei*,  I’rohleiiin/iral  oh- 
Sfoyie-irork. 

Consult  Holmes  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  F,., 
1897;  5loorehead  (1)  Primitive  Man  in 
Ohio,  pp.  190,  192,  1892,  (2)  in  The  Anti- 
quarian, I,  158,  1897;  Seever,  ibid.,  142; 
Smith,  ibid.,  80;  Snyder  ( 1 ) in  Smithson. 
Rep  1876,  1877,  (2)  in  Proc.  A.  A.  S., 


XLii,  1894,  (3)  in  The  Archaeologist,  r,  no. 
10,  1898,  (4)  ibid.,  iii,  pp.  109-113,  1895; 
S(]uier  and  Davis  in  Sndthson.  Cont.,  i, 
1848;  Wilson  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rej).  1897, 
1899;  and  various  l)rief  notices  in  the 
archeological  journals.  (w.  ii.  ir.) 

Caches. — See  lieceptarlett,  Sfonaje  and 
Caches. 

Cachopostales.  Mentioned  by  Orozco  y 
Berra  (Geog.,  304,  1864),  from  a manu- 
script source,  as  a tril)e  living  near  the 
Pampopa  who  resided  on  Nueces  r.,  Tex. 
They  were  possibly  Coahuiltecan. 

Cachapostate. — Powell'in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  C9, 1891. 

Caddehi  (‘head  of  the  reetly  jdace’). 
A rancheria,  probably  Cochimi, connected 
with  Purfsima  (Cadegonio)  mission. 
Lower  California,  in  the  18th  century. — 
Doc.  Hist.  IMex.,  4th  s.,  v,  190,  1857. 

Caddo  (contracted  from  Kt'ddohdduCho, 
‘Caddo  i>roper,’  ‘real  Caddo,’  a leading 
tribe  in  the  Caddo  confederacy,  extended 
by  the  whites  to  include  the  confederacy). 
A confederacy  of  tribes  belonging  to  the 
.southern  group  of  theCaddoan  linguistic 
family.  Their  own  name  is  Ilasmai, 

‘ our  o wn  folk.’  See  Kadohadachn. 

History. — According  to  tribal  traditions 
the  lower  Red  r.  of  Louisiana  was  the 
early  home  of  the  Caddo,  from  which 
they  spread  to  the  n.,  w.,  and  s.  Several 
of  the  lakes  and  streams  connected  with 
this  river  bear  Caddo  names,  as  do 
some  of  the  counties  and  some  of  the 
towns  which  cover  ancient  village  sites. 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  companions  in 
1535-36  traversed  a i>ortion  of  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Caddo,  and  De 
Soto’.s  expedition  encountere<l  some  of 
the  tribes  of  the  confederacy  in  1540-41, 
but  the  people  did  not  become  known 
until  they  were  met  by  La  Salle  and  his 
followers  in  1687.  At  that  time  the 
(''addo  villages  were  scattered  along  Red 
r.  and  its  tributaries  in  what  are  now 
Louisiana  and  Arkajisas,  and  also  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sabine,  Neches,  Trinity, 
Brazos,  and  Colorado  rs.  in  k.  Texas. 
The  Caddo  were  not  the  oidy  occupants 
of  this  wide  territory;  other  confederacies 
belonging  to  the  same  linguistic  family 
also  resided  there.  There  were  also  frag- 
numts  of  still  older  confederacies  of  the 
same  family,  some  of  which  still  main- 
tained their  separate  existence,  while 
others  had  joined  the  then  powerful 
Hasinai.  These  various  tribes  and  con- 
federacies were  alternately  allies  and 
enemies  of  the  Caddo.  The  native  ]>op- 
ulation  was  so  divide<l  that  at  no  time 
could  it  successfully,  rt'sist  the  intrmling 
white  race.  At  an’  early  date  the  Cad<lo 
obtained  horses  from  the  .'Spaniards 
through  intermediate  tribes:  they  learned 
to  rear  these  animals,  and  tradeil  with 
them  as  far  x.  as  Illinois  r.  (8hea,  Cath. 
Ch.  in  Col.  Days,  559,  1855). 
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During  the  18th  century  wars  in  Euroi)e 
led  to  contention  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  French  for  the  territory  occupied 
hy  the  (^addo.  The  brunt  of  these  con- 
tentions fell  upon  the  Indians;  the  trails 
between  their  villages  became  routes  for 
armed  forces,  while  the  villages  were 
transformed  into  garrisoned  posts.  The 
Caddo  were  friendly  to  the  French  and 
rendered  valuable  service,  hut  they  suf- 
fered greatly  from  contact  with  the  white 
race.  Tribal  wars  were  fomented,  villages 
were  abandoned,  new  diseases  sj)read 
havoc  among  the  peoi)le,  and  by  the  close 
of  the  century  the.  welcoming  attitude  of 
the  Indians  during  its  early  years  had 
changed  to  one  of  defense  and  distrust. 
Several  tilhes  were  practically  extinct, 
others  seriously  reduced  in  numhers,  and 
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a once  thrifty  and  numerous  ]>eopIe  had 
become  demoraliz('d  and  were  more  or 
less  wanderers  in  their  native  land. 
Franciscan  missions  had  been  established 
among  some  of  the  tribes  early  in  the 
century,  those  designed  for  the  Caddo, 
or  Asinais,  as  they  were  called  bv  the 
Spaniards,  being  rnrisima  Concepcion  de 
los  Asinais  and  (for  the  Ilainai)  San 
Francisco  (h>  los  Tejas  ( q.  v. ) . The  segre- 
gation policy  of  the  missionaries  tended 
to  weaken  tribal  relations  and  unlitted 
the  peo])le  to  co]H'  with  the  new  ditlicul- 
ties  which  confrontc'd  them.  These 
missions  were  transferred  to  the  Rio  San 
Antonio  in  1781.  AVith  the  acNpiisition  of 
Lonisiana  bv  the  United  States  immigra- 
tion increased  and  the  Caddo  were  inishi'd 
from  their  old  haunts.  Under  their  tii-st 


treaty,  in  1835,  they  ceded  all  their  land 
and  agreed  to  move  at  their  own  expense 
beyond  the  lioundaries  of  the  United 
States,  never  to  return  and  settle  as  a tribe. 
The  tribes  living  in  Louisiana,  being  thus 
forced  to  leave  their  old  home,  moved 
H.  w.  toward  their  kindred  living  in  Texas. 
At  that  time  the  people  of  Texas  were 
contemling  for  indeiiendence,  and  no 
tribe- could  live  at  peace  with  both  op- 
posing forces.  Public  opinion  was  di- 
vided as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Indians; 
one  party  tlemanded  a policy  of  extermina- 
tion, the  other  advocated  conciliatory 
methods.  In  1843  the  governor  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  sent  a commi.ssion  to 
the  tribes  of  its  n.  part  to  lix  a line  be- 
tween them  and  the  white  settlers  and 
to  establish  three  trading  posts;  but,  as 
the  land  laws  of  the  republic  did  not 
recognize  the  Indian’s  right  of  occuiiancy, 
there  was  no  jiower  which  could  prevent  a 
s(“ttler  from  taking  land  that  had  been  cul- 
tivated by  an  Indian.  This  condition  led 
to  continual  difficulties,  and  these  did  not 
diminish  after  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States,  as  Texas  retained 
control  and  jurisdiction  overall  its  i)ublic. 
domain.  Aluch  suffering  ensued;  the 
lieldsof  i)eaceable  Indians  were  taken  and 
the  natives  were  hunted  down.  The  more 
warlike  tribes  made  reprisals,  and  bitter 
feelings  \vere  engendered.  Immigration 
increased,  ami  the  inroads  on  the  buffalo 
herds  by  the  newcomers  made  scarce  the 
food  of  'the  Indians.  Appeals  were  sent 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  1855 
a tract  iiear  Brazos  r.  wius  secured  and  a 
number  of  Caddo  ami  other  Indians 
were  induced  to  colonize  under  the 
supervision  of  Agent  Robert  S.  Neigh- 
bours. The  Indians  built  houses,  tilled 
fields,  raised  cattle,  sent  their  chil- 
dren to  school— lived  (piiet  and  orderly 
lives.  The  Comanche  to  the  w.  con- 
tinued to  raid  upon  the  settlers,  some  of 
whom  turned  indiscriminately  upon  all 
Indians.  The  Caddo  were  the  chief  suf- 
ferers, although  they  helped  the  statt* 
troops  to  bring  the  niiders  to  justice,  in 
1859  a company  of  white  settlers  fixed  a 
date  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  reserva- 
tion Indians.  The  Federal  Government 
was  again  appealed  to,  and  through  the 
stnmuous  efforts  of  Neighbours  the  Caddo 
made  a forced  man-h  for  15  days  in  the 
heat  of  July;  men,  women,  and  children, 
with  the  h>ss  of  more  than  half  of  their 
stock  and  ])OSsessions,  reached  safely  the 
banks  of  Washita  r.  in  Oklahoma,  where 
a reservation  was  set  apart  for  them. 
Neighbours,  their  friend  ami  agent,  was 
killed  shortly  afterward  as  a j)enalty  for 
his  unswerving  frii>mlshiii  to  the  Indians 
(Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  333,  1880).  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  the  Cadilo  remained 
loyal  to  the  tiovernment,  taking  refuge 
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in  Kansas,  while  some  went  even  as  far 
w.  as  Colorado.  In  1872  the  boundaries  of 
their  reservation  were  defined,  and  in 
1902  every  man,  woman,  and  child  re- 
ceived an  allotment  of  land  under  the 
provisions  of  the  severalty  ac-tof  1887,  by 
which  they  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ami  subject  to  the  laws  of  Okla- 
homa. In  1904  they  numbered  585. 

Missions  were  started  by  the  Baptists 
soon  after  the  reservation  was  established, 
and  are  still  maintained.  Thomas  C. 
Battey,  a C^uaker,  performed  missionary 
work  among  them  in  1872.  The  Episco- 
palians opened  a mission  in  1881,  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  1894. 

Cunloinscnidheliefs. — In  the  legend  which 
recounts  the  coming  of  the  Caddo  from 
the  underworld  it  is  related:  “First  an 
old  man  climbed  uj),  carrying  in  one  hand 
tire  and  a pipe,  and  in  the  other  a drum; 
next  came  his  wife  with  corn  and  pump- 
kin seeds.”  The  traditions  of  the  people 
do  not  go  back  to  a time  when  they  were 
not  cultivators  of  the  soil;  their  fields 
surrounded  their  villages  and  furnished 
their  staple  food ; they  were  semisedentary 
in  their  habits  and  lived  in  fixed  habita- 
tions. Their  dwellings  were  conical  in 
shape,  made  of  a framework  of  ]wles 
covered  with  a thatch  of  grass,  and  were 
grouped  about  an  open  space  which 
served  for  social  and  ceremonial  gather- 
ings. Couches  covered  with  mats  were 
ranged  around  the  walls  inside  the  house 
to  serve  as  seats  by  day  and  beds  by 
night.  The  fire  was  built  in  the  center. 
Food  was  cooked  in  vessels  of  pottery,  and 
baskets  of  varying  sizes  were  skilfully 
made.  Vegetal  fibers  were  woven,  and 
the  cloth  was  made  into  garments;  their 
mantles,  when  adorned  with  feathers, 
were  very  attractive  to  the  early  French 
visitors.  Living  in  thecountry  of  the  buf- 
falo, that  animal  and  others  were  hunted 
and  the  pelts  dressed  and  made  into 
clothing  for  winter  use.  Besides  having 
the  usual  ornaments  for  the  arms,  neck, 
and  ears,  the  Caddo  bored  the  nasal  septum 
and  inserted  a ring  as  a face  decoration — 
a custom  noted  in  the  name,  meaning 
“pierced  nose,”  given  the  Caddo  by  the 
Kiowa  and  other  unrelated  tribes,*  and 
designated  in  the  sign  language  of  the 
plains.  Tattooing  was  practised.  De- 
scent was  traced  through  the  mother. 
Chieftainship  was  hereditary,  as  was  the 
custody  of  certain  sacred  articles  used  in 
religious  ceremonies.  These  ceremonies 
were  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 
maize,  the  seeking  of  game,  and  the  de- 
sire for  long  life,  health,  peace,  and  pros- 
perity, and  were  conducted  hv  priests 
who  were  versed  in  the  rites  and  who  led 
the  accompanying  rituals  and  songs. 
According  to  Caddo  belief  all  Tiatural 
forms  were  animate  and  ca{)able  of  ren- 


dering assistance  to  man.  Fasting, 
])rayer,  and  occasional  sacrifices  were  ob- 
served; life  was  thought  to  continue  after 
death,  and  kinship  grou]>s  were  su])|)Osed 
to  be  reunited  in  the  spirit  world.  Truth- 
fulness, honesty,  and  hospitality  were 
inculcated,  and  just  dealing  was  esteemed 
a virtue.  There  is  evidence  that  canni- 
balism was  ceremonially  practised  in  con- 
nection with  captives. 

Dh'ifdoiis  and  tutniis. — Ilow  many  tribes 
were  formerly  included  in  the' Caddo 
confederacy  can  not  now  be  determined. 
Owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  last  8 
centuries  only  a remnant  of  the  Caddo 
survive,  and  the  memory  of  much  of  their 
organization  is  lost.  In  1699  Iberville 
obtained  from  his  Taensa  Indian  guide  a 
listof  8 divisions;  Linares  in  1716  gave  the 
names  of  11;  Oatschet  (Creek  iMigr.  Leg., 
I,  48,  1884)  procured  from  a Caddo  Indian 
in  1882  the  names  of  12  divisions,  and  the 
list  was  revised  in  1896,  by  Mooney,  as 
follows:  (1)  Kadohadacbo,  (2)  Ilainai, 
(8)  Anadarko,  (4)  Xabedache,  (5)Xacog- 
doches,  (6)  Natcliitoches,  (7)  Yatasi,  (8) 
Adai,  (9)  Eyeish,  (10)  Nakanawan,  (11) 
Imaha,  a small  band  of  Kwapa,  (12) 
T owani,  a band  of  Choctaw  ( Moonev  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1092,  1896).  Of  these 
names  the  first  9 are  found  under  varving 
forms  in  the  lists  of  1699  and  1716.  'The 
native  name  of  the  confederacy,  Ilasinai, 
is  said  to  belong  more  properly  to  the  first 
8 divisions,  which  may  he  significant  of 
theirprominenceat  the'time  when  the  con- 
federacy was  overlapping  and  absorbing 
members  of  older  organizations,  and  as 
these  divisions  speak  similar  dialects,  the 
name  may  be  that  which  designated  a 
still  older  organization.  The  following 
tribes,  now  extinct,  {)robably  belonged  to 
the  Caddo  confederacy:  Doustionis,  Ya- 
caniche,  Xahatsoho,  an'd  Nasoni  (?).  The 
villages  of  Campti,  Choye,  and  Natasi  were 
prol)ahly  occupied  by  subdivisions  of  the 
confederated  tribes. 

Each  division  of  the  confederacy  was 
subdivided,  and  each  of  these  subtribes 
had  its  totem,  its  village,  its  hereditary 
chieftain,  its  priests  and  ceremonies,  and 
its  i>art  in  the  ceremonies  common  to  the 
confederacy.  The  present  clans,  accord- 
ing to  i\Iooney,  are  rec'ognized  as  belong- 
ingeciually  to  the  whole  Caddo  people  and 
in  old  times  were  probably  the  chief  bond 
that  held  the  confederacy  together.  See 
Naao)u.  ' (.'i.  c.  F.  j 

Acinay.— Te.x.  .St.  Arch..  Nov.  17. 1763.  Ascanis.— 
La  Ilarpe  (1719)  in  Margrv,  DCc.,  vi,  ‘J89,  1.S.S6. 
Asenys.— Iberville  (1699),  ‘ibid.,  iv,  316.  1.S80. 
A-Simaes.— French,  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  11,  note,  1875. 
Asimais.— Kennedy,  Kepiib.  Texas,  i,  217,  1,841. 
A-Simais.— Yoakum,  Hist.  Texas,  i,  28,  note,  18.5.5. 
Asinaes,— Kennedy,  Rei>nb.  Texas,  i,  217,  1.841. 
Asinais.—Mezit'res  (177.8)  fpioted  bv  llaneroft.  No. 
Mex.  Slnte.s.  l,  661,  1.8,S6,  Asinay.— Teran  (1691), 
ibid.,  391.  Asoni. — Bareia,  Ensa.vo,  278.  1723.  As- 
seni,— Charlevoix,  New  France,  I'v,  78,  1870.  Assi- 
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nais.— I'onicaut  (1712)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  V,  499, 
1883.  Assinay. — La  Harpo  («h  1717)  in  Frencli, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  Ill,  48,  18.71.  Assine. — Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  43, 1884.  Assinnis. — Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  125,  ISKl.  Assoni.— .loutel  (1(187) 
in  Margry,  D5e.,  iii,  311,  1878.  Assony.— .loutel, 
ibid.,  I,  147,  184(1.  Assynais. — lY'nicant  (171(1)  in 
Margry,  Dec.,v,  539,  1883.  Ceneseans. — Boudinot, 
Star  in  tlie  West,  126,  1816.  Cenesians. — Hennepin, 
New  Di.seov.,  pt.2,  25,  1698.  Cenis. — .loutel  (1687) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  148,1851.  Cenys. — .lon- 
tel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D5e.,  iil,  266,  1878.  Ceries 
Assonys. — French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  11,  note, 
1875.  Cneis. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vii,  1848.  Coeni, — 
Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  map,  1698.  Coenis, — 
De  risle,  map,  1700.  Couis. — Morse,  N.  Am.,maji, 
1776  (misprint).  Hasinai.— ten  Kate,  Keizen  in 
N.  Am.,  374,  1885  (own  name).  Iscanis. — Bull. 
Soe.  Geog.  Me.\.,  504,  1869.  Nasoni, — For  forms  of 
this  name,  see  A'a.wat.  Senis.— Cavelier  (1687) 
(luoteil  by  Shea,  Karly  Voy.,  31,  1861.  Tiddoes. — 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am., 
539,  1878  (.same?).  Yscanes. — Te.x.  State  Arch., 
Nov.  15,  1785.  Yscanis. — Census  of  Nacogdoches 
uri.sdietion,  ibid.,  1790. 

I Caddoan  Family.  A linjiuistic  family, 
first  classified  by  Ciallatin  (Trans,  and 
Coll.  Am.  Antiq.  Sotu,  ii,  116,  1866),  who 
regarded  the  Caddo  and  Pawnee  lan- 
guages as  distinct,  hence  both  names  aj)- 
pear  in  his  treatise  as  family  designations. 
Although  now  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  same  linguistic  stock,  there  is  a pos- 
sibility that  future  investigation  may 
prove  their  distinctness.  The  Caddoans 
may  be  treated  in  tb  ree  geographic  grcnips : 
The  Northern,  represented  by  the  Arikara 
in  North  Dakota;  the  Middle,  comprising 
the  Pawnee  confederacy  formerly  living 
on  Platte  r..  Net).,  and  to  the  w.  and  s.  w. 
thereof;  and  the  Southern  groiip,  includ- 
ing among  others  the  Caddo,  Kichai,  and 
Wichita  (Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,58, 
1891 ) . The  tribes  incl  uded  in  the  Southern 
group  were  scattered  throughout  the  re- 
gion of  the  Red  r.  of  Louisiana  and  its  trib- 
utaries, in  Arkansas  and  s.  Oklahoina, 
where  their  names  survive  in  the  Washita 
r.,  the  WTchita  mountains  and  river, 
Waco  city,  Kichai  hills,  etc.;  they  also 
spread  along  the  Sabine,  Neches,  Trinity, 
and  Brazos  rs.  of  Texas,  and  in  jiart  con- 
trolU'd  the  territory  as  far  as  the  Colorado 
r.  of  Texas  and  the  (.tulf  of  INlexico. 

From  cultural  and  other  evidence  the 
(laddoan  tribes  seem  to  have  moved 
eastward  from  the  S.  W.  The  advance 
guard  was  ])rol)ably  the  Caddo  jiropcr, 
who,  when  first  met  by  the  white  race, 
had  dwelt  so  long  in  the  rc'gion  ()f  the  Red 
r.  of  Louisiana  as  to  regard  it  as  their 
original  home  or  birthplace.  Other 
branches  of  the  Caddoan  faiuily  followed, 
settling  along  the  rivers  (>f  N.  e.  Texas. 
Whether  they  drove  earlier  occupants  ol 
the  region  to  the  (lulf  or  at  a lati*r  day 
were  forci'd  back  from  the  coast  by  intru- 
sive triliesis  not  clear,  but  that  some  dis- 
iilacement  had  occurred  seems  iwobable, 
as  ('urly  Spanish  and  Frimch  travelers 
found  tribes  of  different  families  on  the 
Oulf  coast,  while  the  ('addoans  held  the 
rivers  but  were  ac(iuainted  with  the  coast 


and  visited  the  bays  of  Galveston  and 
INIatagorda.  The  last  group  to  migrate 
was  jirobably  the  Pawnee,  who  kept  to 
the  N.  and  N.  e.  and  settled  in  a part  of 
what  is  now  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

The  tribes  of  N.  E.  Texas  being  in  the 
territory  over  which  the  Spaniards, 
French,  and  English  contended  for  su- 
premacy, were  the  first  to  succumb  to 
contact  with  the  white  race  and  the  in- 
roads of  wars  and  new  diseases.  Those 
dwelling  farther  inland  escajied  for  a 
time,  but  all  suffered  great  diminution 
in  mmdiers;  the  thousands  of  2 centuries 
ago  are  now  rejiresented  by  only  a few 
hundreds.  The  survivors  to-day  live  on 
allotted  lands  in  Oklahoma  and  North 
Dakota,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  children  are  lieing  educated  in 
the  language  and  the  industries  of  the 
country. 

From  the  earliest  records  and  from  tra- 
ditions the  Caddoan  tribes  seem  to  have 
been  cultivators  of  the  soil  as  well  as 
hunters,  and  practisetl  the  arts  of  i)ott(‘ry 
making,  Aveaving,  skin  dressing,  etc. 
Tattooing  the  face  and  body  Avas  common 
among  tho.«e  of  the  Southern  group. 
Two  distinct  types  of  dAA'ellings  Avere 
used — the  conical  straAV  house  among 
the  Southern  grouj)  and  the  earth  lodge 
among  the  Pawnee  and  Arikara.  1 heir 
elaborate  religious  ceremonies  pertained 
to  the  quest  of  long  life,  health,  and 
food  sup])ly,  and  embodied  a recogni- 
tion of  cosmic  forces  and  the  heavenly 
bodies.  By  their  supernatural  and  social 
power  these  ceremonies  bound  the  jieople 
together.  The  tribes  Avere  generally 
loosely  confederated;  a feAV  stood  alone. 
The  tribe  Avas  subdivided,  and  each  one 
of  these  subdivisions  had  its  OAvn  village, 
bearing  adistinctiA-e  name  and  sometimes 
occujiyiug  a definite  ridatiA’c  position  to 
each  of  the  other  villages  of  the  tribe.  A 
village  could  bespoken  of  in  three  Avays: 
(1)  By  its  ])roper  name,  Avhich  Avas  gen- 
erally mythic  in  its  signiticance  or  re- 
ferred to  the  share  or  part  taken  by  it  in 
the  religious  rites,  Avherein  all  the  A’il- 
lages  of  the  tribe  had  a place;  (2)  by  its 
si'cular  name,  Avhich  Avas  often  descrip- 
tive of  its  IcAcality;  (6)  by  the  name  of 
its  chief.  The  people  sometiuu's  sjioke 
of  themselves  by  one  of  the  names  of 
their  village,  or  liy  that  of  their  tribe,  or 
by  the  name  of  the  confederacy  toAvhich 
they  belonged.  This  custom  led  to  the 
recording,  by  tbe  early  travelers,  of  a luul- 
tiplicity  of  names,  several  of  Avhich  mi^ht 
rejiri'sent  one  community.  Thisconfusion 
Avas  augmented  when  not  all  the  tribes  of 
a confederacy  spoke  tbe  same  language; 
in  sucb  cas(>.s  a mispronunciation  or  a 
translation  caused  a ucav  name  tube  ri'cord- 
ed.  For  instance,  the  native  name  of  the 
Uaddo  confederacy,  llasinai,  ‘ our  oavu 
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people,’  was  translated  by  the  Yatasi,  and 
“Texas”  is  a nioditieation  of  the  word 
they  gave.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a large 
proportion  of  the  tribes  mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  the  last  3 centuries,  together 
with  their  languages,  are  now  extinct, 
a correct  classification  of  the  recorded 
names  is  no  longer  possible.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  confederacies,  tribes,  and  vil- 
lages is  divided  into  4 groups;  ( 1 ) Those 
undoubtedly  Caddoan;  (2)  those  })roba- 
bly  so;  (3)  those  possibly  so;  (4)  tho.'^e 
which  appear  to  have  been  within  the 
Catldoan  country. 

(1)  Arikara,  Bidai,  Caddo,  Campti, 
Choye,  Kichai,  Nacaniche,  Nacici,  Nana- 
tsoho,  Nasoni  (=.\sinai=Caddo?),  Ya- 
tasi, Pawnee,  Wichita. 

(2)  Aguacay,  Akas(.|uy,  Amediche, 
Anoixi,  Ardeco,  Avoyelles,  Cahinnio, 
Ca])iche,  Chacacants,  Chaguate,  CluK|uan- 
tie,  Chavite,  C'hilano,  Coligoa,  Colima, 
Doustioni,  liulchanio,  llarahey,  Palla- 
(piesson,  Penoy,  Tarecpie. 

(3)  Analao,  Autiamque,  Avavares, 
Cachaymon,  Guaycones,  llaquis,  Irru- 
piens,  Kannehouan,  Naansi,  Nabiri,  Toxo. 

(4)  Acubadoas,  Anamis,  Andacaminos, 

Arkokisa,  Bocherete,  Coyabegux,  Judosa, 
Kuasse,  Mallopeme,  Mulatos,  Onai)iem, 
Orcan,  Palomas,  Paneciuo,  Peinhoum, 
Peissaquo.  Petao,  Piechar,  Pehir,  Sala- 
paque,  Serecoutcha,  Taraha,  Teao,  To- 
haka,  Tohau,  Tsepcoen,  Tsera,  Tutel- 
pinco,  Tyacappan.  (a.  c.  f. ) 

>Caddoes.— (fallntiii  in  Trans.  .\m.  Anliq.  Soe.,  ii, 
il(>,  ;t0(),  ]S3()  (based  on  (;addo  alone);  Friehard, 
Pbys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v,  -lOd,  1S47:  (iailatin  in 
Schooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  402,  [give.s  as 
lansnag^c.s Caddo,  Ked  River  (Nandakoes,Taehie.s, 
Nabedaeties)] . >Caddokies, — Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  .Antiq.  Soe.,  n,  116,  18:46  (s  iine  as  his  Cad- 
does):  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v,406. 1847. 
>Caddo. — Latham  in  Trains.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii, 
31, 1846  (indicates afhnity  with  Iroquois,  Mnskofre, 
Catawba,  Pawnee):  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol. 
Soc.,  II,  pt.  1,  xci.x,  77. 1848  (Caddo only);  Berghans 
(1845),  Phj’sik.  Atlas,  map  17,  1848  (Caddo,  etc.); 
ibid.,  1852;  Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  338,  1850  (be- 
tween the  Mis,si.ssippi  and  Sabine);  Latham  in 
Tran.s.  Philol.  Soc.,  Lond.,  101, 18.56;  Turner  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  Ill,  j)t. 3,5.5, 70,18.56((inds resemblances 
to  Pawnee,  but  keeps  them. separate) ; Bnsehmann, 
Spnren  deraztek.  Sprache.  426,  448, 18.59;  Latham, 
Opnscula,  290,  Slid.  1.860.  >Caddo. — Latham,  Klem. 
Comp.  Philol.,  470,  1.862  (includes  Pawni  and  Ric- 
cari ).  >Pawnees. — Gallatin  in  Tran.s.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  II,  128,  306, 1.8;i6  { two  nations:  Pawnees  proper 
and  Ricarasor  Black  Pawnees);  Prichard.  Phys. 
Hi.st.  Mankind,  v,408, 1847  (followsGallatin);  Gal- 
latin in  Trans.  .Ain.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  pt.  1.  xeix, 
1848;  Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  344,  18.50  (orPanis; 
includes  Loui>  and  Republican  Pawnees);  Galla- 
tin in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  402, 18.53(gives 
as  languages;  Pawnees,  Ricaras,  Tawakeroes, 
Towekas,  Wachos?);  Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Yah,  232,  345, 1,862  (includes  Pawnee  and  Ari- 
kara). >Panis, — Gallatin  in  Trans.  .Am.  Antiq. 
Soe.,  II.  117, 128.  1836  (of  Red  river  of  Te.xas;  men- 
tion of  villages;  doubtfully  indicated  as  of  Pawnee 
family):  1 richard.  Phys.'  Hist.  Mankind,  v,  407, 
1847  (supposed  from  name  to  be  of  same  nice  with 
Pawneeof  the  Arkansa);  Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man. 
344.  18.50  (Pawnees  or);  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  ill,  402,  1853  (hero  kept  .separate 
from  Pawnee  family).  >Pawnies, — Gallatin  in 


Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  y>t.  1,  77,  1848  (.see 
Pawnee  above).  >Pahnies. — Berghaus  (1845), 
Physik.  Atlas,  map  17,  1.848;  ibid.,  1852.  >Paw- 
nee(l). — Turner  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,pt.3,.5.5, 65, 
1856  (Kichai  and  Hneco  vocabularies).  =Paw- 
nee. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent,  and  So. 
Am.,  478, 1878  (gives  four  groups;  Pawnees  proper: 
Arickarees;  Wichitas;  Caddoes).  =Pani. — Gat- 
schet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  42,  1881;  Berghaus, 
Physik.  .Atlas,  map  72,1887.  >Towiaches. — Galla- 
tin in  Trans.  .Am.  .Antiip  Soc.,  ii,  116,  128,  ls.36 
(samcasPanisabove);  Prichard,  Phys.  Hi.st.  Man- 
kind, V,  407,  1847.  >Towiachs. — Latham,  Nat. 
Hist.  Man,  349,1850  (includes  Towiach,  Tawake- 
noes,  Toweeas?,  Wacos).  >Towiacks. — Gallatin  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  402, 1853.  >Natchito- 
ches. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  .Antiq.  Soc.,  II,  116. 
1836  (stated  by  Sibley  to  speak  a language  difler- 
ent  from  any  other);  Latham,  Nat.  Hi.st.  Man, 
342,  18.50;  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind, v, 406, 
1847  (after  Gallatin);  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  m,  402,  1853  (a  single  tribe  only). 
>Aliche. — Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  349, 1850  (near 
Nacogdoches;  not  classified).  >Yatassees. — (.lal- 
latin  in  Trans.  .Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  116,18:46  (the 
single  tribe;  said  by  Sibley  to  be  different  from 
anyother;  referred  foasafamily).  >Riccarees. — 
Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  344,  1850  (kept  distinct 
from  Pawnee  family).  >Washita. — Latham  in 
Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  103,  18,56;  Bn.schmann, 
Spnren  der  aztek.  Sprache,  441, 1859  (revokes  pre- 
vious opinion  of  its  distinctness  and  refers  it  to 
Pawnee  family).  >Witchitas. — Bnsehmann.  ibid, 
(same  as  his  Washita).  =Caddoan. — Powell  in  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  58,  1891. 

Cadecha.  A former  Timui]uanan  trilie 
ill  the  Utiua  confederacy  of  middle  Flor- 
ida.— Laudonniere  (15()4)  iu  French, 
tiist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  243,  18(59. 

Cadica.  — He  Bry.  Brev.  Nar.,  ii,  map.  1.591.  Car- 
decha. — Fontaneda  in  French,  op.  cit.,  2d  ser.. 
264,  1875.  Chadeca. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  48,  1723. 

Cadecuijtnipa  (‘over  the  lava  mesas’). 
A rancheria,  probalily  Cochimi,  con- 
nected fvith  Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mis- 
sion, Lower  California,  in  the  18th  cen- 
turv. — Doc.  Hist.  ]\Iex.,  4th  s.,  v,  188, 
1857. 

Cadegomo  (‘reedy  arroyo’).  A Co- 
chinii  settlement  in  lat.  2(5°  10',  not  far 
from  the  Pacific  coast  of  Lower  California, 
at  which  tlie  Jesuit  mission  of  La  Pu- 
risima  Concepcion  was  established  by 
Father  Tamaral  in  1718.  It  contained 
130  neophytes  in  1707,  and  in  1745  had 
0 dependent  villages  within  8 leagues. 
From  a statement  by  Venegas  (Hist.  Cal., 
II,  23,  1759)  that  he  “hoped  at  La  Pu- 
risima  to  find  greater  conveniences  fiotli 
for  corn  and  pasture  than  at  ('adigomo,” 
it  would  seem  that  the  liidian  village  and 
the  mission  ilid  not  occujiy  the  same 
site. 

Cadegomo.— Clavigero  (1789).  Hist.  Baja  Cal..  63. 
18-52.  Cadigomo. — Venegas.  Hist.  Cal.,  i.  420:  ii.  23. 
17.59.  La  Purissima  Conception. — Ibiil.,  ii.  23.  19s. 
Purisima Concepcion. — Clavigero.  op.  eil.,  109. 

Cadeudebet  (‘reeds,  or  the  reedy  coun- 
try, (Mids  here’).  rancheria,  jirobably 
of  the  ('ochimi,  under  Purfsima  (Cade- 
gomo) mission,  from  which  it  hiv  about 
10  leagues  distant,  in  central  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  18th  century.  — Doc.  Hist. 
51ex.,  4th  s.,  V,  188,  I.s57. 

Cadeudobet. — Doe.  Hist.  Mex..  oji.  eil. 

Cagnaguet.  A Laimon  tribe  which. 
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with  the  Adac  and  Kadakanian,  formerly 
lived  hetweeu  San  Fernando  and  Miileje, 
near  San  Francisco  Borja,  w.  side  of 
Lower  California,  lat.  29°. 

Cagnaguet. — Taylor  in  Browne,  Hes.  Pae.  Slope, 
api>..  51, 1S()9.  Cagnajuet. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner, 
Jan.  17,  l.SO‘2. 

Cahawba  Old  Towns.  A former  gronj) 
of  Choctiiw  settlements  in  Ferry  co.,  Ala., 
I)rohahly  on  Cahawl>a  r. — Pickett,  .\la., 
II,  82(),  iSol;  Halbert  in  Ala.  Hist.  Soe. 
Trans.,  in,  6<),  1899. 

Cabelca  (‘deep  pool’).  A rancheria, 
probably  Coebimi,  connected  with  Pu- 
rfsima  (Cadegomo)  mission.  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  18tb  century. — Doc.  Hist. 
IMex.,  4tb  s.,  V,  189,  1857. 

Cahelejyu  ( ‘ brackish  water  ’ ).  A ran- 
cberia,  probably  Clocbimi,  connected  with 
I’urfsima  (Cade^omo)  mission.  Lower 
California,  in  the  18tb  century. — Doc. 
Hist.  3Iex.,  4tb  s.,  v,  189,  1857. 

Cahelijyu. — Ibid. ,190.  Cahelixyu. — Ibid.,  ISfi. 

Cahelembil  (‘ junction  of  waters ’ ).  A 
rancheria,  probably  Coebimi,  connected 
with  Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mission, 
Lower  California,  in  the  18th  century;  it 
lay  a league  from  the  Pacific  coast. — Doc. 
Hist.  5Iex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189,  1857. 

Cabelmet  ( ‘ water  and  earth  ’) . A ran- 
cberia,  probably  Coebimi,  connected  with 
Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mission.  Lower 
California,  in  tlie  18th  century.— Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4tb  s.,  v,  189,  1857. 

Cahiague.  A Huron  village  in  Ontario, 
where  the  Jesuits  had  the  mission  of  St 
John  the  Baptist  in  1640. 

Cahiague.— Champlain  (1615),  (Euvros,  iv,  29, 1S70. 
S,  lean  Baptiste. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1640,90,1858. 

Cahinnio.  A tribe  visited  by  Cavelier 
de  la  Salle  on  his  return  from  Texas  in 
1687,  at  which  time  they  proliably  re- 
sided in  s.  w.  Arkansas,  near  Red  r.  They 
were  possibly  more  closely  allied  to  the 
northern  tribes  of  the  Caddo  confed- 
eracy (the  Kadohadacho,  Natchitoche.s, 
Yatasi,  etc.)  than  to  the  southern  tribes, 
with  wliom,  according  to  Joufid,  they 
were  at  enmity.  During  the  vicl.^situdes 
of  the  18th  century  the  tribe  moved  N.  w., 
and-in  176.8  were  on  ui)i)er  Arkansas  r., 
u(‘ar  their  old  allies,  the  Mento.  By 
the  close  of  the  18th  century  they  were 
extinct  as  a tribe.  (a.  v.  f.  ) 

Cabinoios.— McKennoy  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  ill, 
81  1854.  Cahainihoua. — .lontel  (16.H7)  in  French. 
Hist  Coll.  La.,  I,  169, 1846.  Cahainohoua.— Jontel 
(16.S7)  in  Margry.  Dec.,  in,  418,  1878.  Cahayno- 
houa. — Jontel  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  172, 
1846.  Cahinnio.— Le  Clercii  (1691),  First  Kstab. 
Faith,  n,  265,  1881.  Cahinoa.— Carver,  Trav., 
map,  1778.  Cahirmois.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the 
We.st,  126,  1816.  Cakainikova. — Barcia.  En.sayo, 
279,  1728.  Chininoas.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  81,  18.54.  Cohainihoua. — .lontel  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1, 169, 1846.  Cohainotoas.— 
Barcia,  Knsayo,  279,  1728.  Kahinoa.— JelTerys 

(1768),  Am.  A'tlas,  map,.5, 1776. 

Cahita.  A group  of  tribes  of  the  Pimaii 
family,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Yaqui 
and  the  Mayo,  dwelling  in  ,s.  w.  Sonora 


and  X.  w,  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  jirincipally 
in  the  middle  and  loiver  iiortions  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Rio  Yaqui,  Rio  Mayo, 


MAYO  (cahita)  MAN.  (hRDLICKAI 


and  Rio  Fuerte,  and  extending  from  the 
Gulf  of  California  to  the  Sierra  iMadre. 
Physically  the  men  are  usually  large  and 


MAYO  (cahita)  woman  AND  CHILD.  (hRDLICKa) 


well  formed;  their  complexion  is  of  me- 
dium brown,  and  their  features,  though 
somewhat  coarse,  are  not  unpleasant. 
The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  coarse  and  sim- 
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pie,  that  of  the  men  consisting  of  a sliort 
cotton  shirt,  trousers,  straw  hat,  and 
leather  sandals,  the  women  wearing  the 
typical  cotton  camisa  and  gown.  The 
native  blanket  and  sash  are  now  rarely 
seen.  The  Yacjui  formerly  tattooed  the 
chin  and  arms.  Owing  to  the  semitrop- 
ical  climate  their  typical  dwellings  were 
of  canes  and  boughs,  covered  with  palm 
leaves,  but  these  have  been  largely  super- 
seded by  huts  of  brush  and  adobe.  Al- 
though belonging  to  the  same  division  of 
the  Piman  stock  and  showing  no  marked 
difference  in  culture,  the  iMayo  and  Yaqui 
tribes  have  not  been  friendly;  indeed  the 
former  waged  war  against  the  Yaqui  until 
they  themselves  were  finally  conquered, 
when  the  Yaqni  compelled  them  to  pay 
tribute  and  to  furnish  warriors  to  aid 
the  Yaqui  in  their  almost  incessant  hos- 
tility first  t(jward  Spain,  afterward  against 
^Mexico.  They  now  hold  aloof  from  each 
other,  and  while  the  Yaqui  are  habitually 
on  the  warpath,  the  Mayo  are  entirely 
pacific.  In  the  fertile  valleys  along  the 
streams  res])ectively  occupied  by  the 
tribes  of  this  grou]>,  they  engage  in 
raising  corn,  cotton,  calabashes,  beans, 
and  tobacco,  and  also  in  cultivating  the 
mezcal-{>roducing  agave.  They  hunted 
in  the  neighboring  Sierra ]\Iadreand  fished 
in  the  streams  that  supplied  the  water  to 
irrigate  their  fields,  as  well  as  on  the 
coast,  where  the  Yaqui  still  obtain  salt  for 
sale,  principally  in  (Tiiaymas.  It  has  been 
said  that  neither  the  Mayo  nor  the  Yacpii 
had  a tribal  chief,  each  tribe  being  set- 
tled in  a number  of  autonomous  villages 
which  combined  oidy  in  case  of  warfare; 
but  there  appears  to  have  been  a village 
ruler  or  kind  of  cac,i(iue.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  17th  century  the  Mayo  and  Yaqui 
tf)gether  jrrobably  nundjered  between 
50,000  and  60,000.  There  are  now  about 
40,000,  equally  divided  between  the 
tribes,  but  like  most  of  the  southern 
tribes  of  the  Piman  family,  these  have 
largely  become  Hispanized,  except  in 
language.  The  Ya(|ui  )>articularly  are 
naturally  industrious  and  are  employed 
as  cattlemen,  teamsters,  farmers,  and  sail- 
ors; they  are  also  good  miners,  are  ex- 
pert in  pearl  diving,  and  are  employed 
for  all  manual  lal)or  in  preference  to  any 
others.  They  exhibit  an  unusual  talent 
for  music  and  adhere  more  or  less  to  the 
performance  of  their  primitive  dances 
(now  somewhat  varied  by  civilization), 
engaged  in  {)rincii)ally  on  feast  days,  j)ar- 
ticularly  during  the  harvest  festival  of 
San  Juan  and  at  the  celebi-ation  of  the 
Pa.ssover.  The  chief  vices  of  the  Yaqni, 
it  is  said,  are  an  immoderate  indulgence 
in  intoxicants,  gambling,  and  stealing, 
while  conjugal  fidelity  is  scarcely  known 
to  them.  There  is  some  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  tribal  divisions  of  the  Cahita 


group.  Pimentel  (Lenguas,  i,  453)  and 
Buelna  (Arte  J^engua  Cahita,  x)  divide  it 
into  three  dialects,  the  Ya(pii,  Mayo,  and 
Tehueco,  but  the  latter,  in  his  Peregrina- 
cion  de  los  Aztecas  (21,  1892),  mentions 
the  Sinaloa,  Tehueco,  and  Znacpie  as  di.s- 
tinct  groups.  Orozco  y Berra  (Ceog. , 58) 
gives  Ya(pii,  iMayo,  Tehueco,  and  Vaco- 
regue.  It  aj)pears  that  there  was  in  fact 
a Sinaloa  tribe  which  later  lost  its  iden- 
tity through  absorj)tion  by  the  Tehueco, 
while  the  Zuaqiie  were  ai)])arently  iden- 
tical with  the  latter.  For  the  present 
condition  of  the  Yaqui  and  the  Mayo  see 
Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  vi,  51, 
1904.  (k.  w.  n.) 

Cahita. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  58,  1864.  Caita. — 
Doc.  of  1678  ([Uoted  by  Baiiclelier  in  .\rcli.  Inst. 
Papers,  ill,  53,  1890.  Cinaloa. — Orozco  y Berra,  op. 
cit.  Sinaloa. — Ibid. 

Cahlahtel  Pomo.  An  unidcntitiable 
band  of  Pomo,  said  to  have  lived  in  31en- 
docino  CO.,  Cal. — Wiley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Re]). 
1864,  119,  1865. 

Cahokia.  A tribe  of  the  Illinois  con- 
federacy, usually  noted  as  associated  witli 
the  kindred  Tamaroa.  bike  all  the  con- 
federate Illinois  tribes  they  were  of  roving 
habit  until  they  and  the  Tamaroa  were 
gathered  into  a mission  settlement  idiout 
the  year  1698  by  the  Jesuit  Pinet.  This 
mission,  first  known  as  Tamaroa,  but 
later  as  Cahokia,  was  about  the  site  of 
the  present  Cahokia,  111.,  on  the  k.  bank 
of  the  iMississip])!,  nearly  ojiposite  the 
present  St  Louis.  In  1721  it  was  the 
second  town  among  the  Illinois  in  impor- 
tance. On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Jesuits 
the  tribe  declined  rajiidly,  chiefly  from 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  neigh- 
boring French  garrison,  and  was  nearly 
extinct  by  1 800.  With  the  other  remnant 
tribes  of  the  confederacy  they  removed, 
about  1820,  to  the  W.,  where  the  name  was 
keptnp  until  very  recently,  but  the  whole 
body  is  now  ofHcially  consolidated  under 
the  name  Peoria,  cp  v.  (.i.  m.  ) 

Caeuquias.— De  I'lsle,  map  (ra.  1705)  in  Neill, 
Hist.  >finn..  1.8.58.  Cahakies. — Carver,  Travel.'^, 
map,  1778.  Cahau, — Marain  (1753)  in  >targry,  DCc., 
VI,  6.54,  18,86.  Cahoki. — Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  174, 
1,867.  Cahokia. — Co.xe.  Carolana,  maji,  1741.  Ca- 
hokiams. — Keane  in  .Stanford.  Compend..  .504. 1.878. 
Cahokies. — Esnants  and  Rapilly.  map.  1777.  Caho- 
qui.— .Vlcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  l.  303.'l786.  Cahoquias.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  .504, 1878.  Cankia. — 
Hennepin.  New  Discov.,  310,  169,8  (same?  The 
“Caokia”  are  named  as  another  Illinois  band). 
Caokia.— .411onez(1680)in  Margry,  Dec.,  ii.  96. 1.877. 
Caoquias. —Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  the  West, 
680,  1.S.50.  Caouquias. — Du  Pratz,  La.,  ii,  237.  17.58. 
Carrechias.— St  Cosme  (1699)  in  Shea.  Early  Voy., 
62,  1861.  Caskoukia. — Moll,  map,  in  Salmon, 
Modern  Hist.,  3d  ed..  in.  602,  1746.  Catiokia.— 
Morse,  N.  .Vm.,  2.55, 1776.  Catokiah. — Nonrse  1 1820) 
in  Schoolcraft.  Iml. Trilies,  li, .588.  l.s.52.  Cayaugh- 
kias.— Stone,  Life  of  Brant,  II,  .566,  1864.  Coha- 
kias.— Schermerhorn  (1,812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2(1  s.,  II,  8,1814.  Cohakies. — .Am.  Pioneer.  l, 
408,  1812.  Kahokias. — Homann  Heirs’  map.  175(!. 
Kahoquias.— Nut  tall,  .lonrnal,  2.50. 1821.  Kakias. — 
Milfort,  Miimoire,  106,  l,s02  (same?).  Kaockhia.— 
La  Salle  (16.82)  in  Margry.  Di'-c.,  ii,  201,  ls77. 
Kaokia. — Gravier  (1701?)  in  Perrot.  M(?moire.  221, 
1.864.  Kxokies. — Lattre*,  map,  1784.  Kaoquias. — 
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I’orkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  the  West,  09,  1S50. 
Kaouechias, — Foree,  Inds.  of  Ohio,  21, 1S79.  Kaou- 
kia, — Gruvier  (1701)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  US,  1.S61, 
KaHkias, — Shea,  ibid.,  00,  Kavvachiias, — Sliea,  Kel. 
!Miss.  dll  Mississippi,  30,  ISOl.  Kavvchias.— St 

Cosine  ( 1099)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  07,  l.soi.  Kavve- 
ckias. — I bid.,  00.  Kavvkias. — Ibid.,  00.  Kawkias. — 
Ibid.,  01.  Kerokias. — Chauvignerie  (1730)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  55.0,  l.s.53.  Koakias. — 
BoS'ii,  Travels  through  La.,  131,  1771.  Ooukia. — 
Allouez  (10.S0)  in  Margry,  Dee.,  ii,  90.  1S77.  Taho- 
kias. — Browne  in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  119,  1S77. 

Cahokia  Mound.  The  liiroest  prehis- 
toric artilicial  earthwork  in  the  United 
States,  situated  in  INIadison  eo.,  111.,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  American  bottom, 
about  ()  m.  k,  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  :ind  in 
plain  view  of  the  railroads  entering;  that 
city  from  the  e.  Before  their  partial 
destruction  by  the  plow  the  principal 
mound  was  surronnded  by  an  extemsive 
mound  jiroiip,  numhering:,  according  to 
Brackeiiridge  (Views  La.,  1S7,  LS14),  who 
visited  the  place  in  ISll,  “45  mounds 
or  jiyramids,  besides  a great  number  of 
small  artificial  elevations.”  The  name 
Cahokia  is  that 
of  a tribe  which 
formerly  occu- 
pied a neighbor- 
ing village  of  the 
same  name.  In 
form  the  tumu- 
lus is  a quad- 
rangular pyra- 
mid with  an 
ajiron,  or  terrace, 
extending  from 
the  s.  side.  The 
dimensions  as 
given  by  IMc- 
Adams  (Antiip 
of  Cahokia  or 
iMonk’s  IMound, 

2,  1888)  are  as 
follows;  The  base  x.  and  s.,  998  ft.;  e.  to 
w.,  721  ft.;  height,  99  ft.;  height  of  lower 
terrace,  80  ft. ; outward  extent  of  terrace 
about  200  ft.;  width  about  5p0  ft.  The 
area  of  the  base  of  the  mound  is  estimated 
at  about  If)  acres.  ( )n  the  w.  .‘^ide,  some  80 
ft.  above  the  first  terrace,  there  was  a sec- 
ond slight  terrace,  now  scarcely  distin- 
guishable. Patrick,  \yho  studied  the 
mound  and  its  surroundings,  and  prejiared 
a model  which  was  cast  in  iron  ( now  in  the 
Peabody  Museum  at  Cambridge,  Ma.ss. ), 
represented  a small  level  area  or  terrace- 
some  8 or  -1  ft.  below  the  level  top.  Omit- 
ting the  lower  terrace  and  counting  the 
diameti'rs  of  the  base  as  /21  and  798  ft., 
and  the  heightas  99  ft.,  without  regard  to 
the  uppiT  level,  the  contents  somewhat 
exceed  18,090,000  cu.  ft.  Adding  the 
terrace,  8,000,000  cu.  ft.,  the  total  I'ou- 
tents  amount  to  21,fi90,000  cu.  ft.  The 
wall  of  Ft  Ancient,  Ohio,  has  been  fre- 
(juently  refem>d  to  as  one  of  the  niost 
extimsive  ancient  works  of  the  I nited 
States,  yet  the  contents  of  the  Cahokia 


mound  would  form  a wall  of  the  same 
base  and  height  exceeding  17  m.  in 
length,  or  more  than  five  times  the  length 
of  the  wall  of  Ft  Ancient,  and  would 
have  reijuired,  according  to  the  usual 
method  of  calculation,  the  labor  of  1,000 
persons  for  4|  years,  with  the  means 
that  jirehistoric  Indians  had  at  hand. 
The  places  from  which  the  earth  was 
taken  are  apparent  from  the  depressions 
surrounding  the  Cahokia  mound.  In 
1811,  when  visited  by  Brackenridge,  the 
largest  terrace  was  used  by  a colony  of 
Trapjiists  (whence  sometimes  the  name 
iMonk’s  IMound) , who  resided  in  several 
small  cabins  on  one  of  the  smaller 
mounds,  which  latter  was  cultivated  as 
a kitchen  garden.  Bee  Brackenridge, 
op.  cit.;  Bushnell,  Cahokia  and  Surround- 
ing Mound  Croup,  Peabody  Mus.  Publ., 
1904;  Conant,  Footprints  ' of  Vanished 
Races,  1879;  McAdams  (1)  Records  of 
Ancient  Races,  1887,  (2)  Antiquities  of 

Cahokia,  or 
Monk’s  iMound, 
1888.  (c-.  T. ) 

Cahuabi.  A Pa- 
l>ago  village  in 
.\rizona,  near 
the  Sonora  1)or- 
der,  with  850  in- 
habitants in  1808 
and  80  familes  in 
1871.  Cf.  Giu’- 
va  ri. 

Cahuabi.— Wilbur  in 
Ind.  Atf.  Rep.  I.s71, 
3(’)5,  1872.  Cahua- 
bia.  — Poston  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Reji.  1803. 
3.85,  18()4.  Cahua- 
vi. — Taylor  in  ('al. 
P'armer,  June  19. 
1863.  Cusbabi. — 
Browne,  .Vpaeho  Country.  291, 1869  (misprint  from 
Poston). 

Cabuenga.  A former  Gabrieleno  ran- 
cheria  in  Los  .\ngeles  co. , Cal. 

Cabeugna.— Ried  (18.52)  (inoted  by  Taylor  in  Cul. 
Farmer,  ,lnne  8,  psiiO.  Cabuenga. — Hollinan  in 
Bull.  Esse.x  Inst.,  XVII,  2, 1885. 

Cabungbage.  former  Iroipiois  village 
on  the  s.  side  of  Oneida  lake,  N.  Y. 

Cahunghage. — Esnants  and  Rainlly,  map.  1777. 
Cahung-Hage. — .Vlcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  i.  303,  1786. 
Catumghage. — Lattre,  map,  1784. 

Caiasban.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  in  1687  to  Joutel  (Mar- 
gry, Dec.,  in,  409,  1878),  while  he  was 
staving  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red 
r.,  of  i>ouisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe 
as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Caicacbes.  \ tribe  said  to  have  lived 
on  the  coast  of  Texas,  but  to  have  heen 
extinct  hy  1850. — Bollaerf  in  Jour.  Kthnol. 
Soc.  Loud.,  II,  2()5,  280,  1850. 

Caiman.  .V  former  Tepehuane  puehlo 
in  Jalisco,  Mexico. 

San  Francisco.  — Lnmboltz,  I’nknown  Mex..  1,  469. 
P.I02  (i>robiibly  the  saimO.  S,  Francisco  del 
Caiman. — Orozco  y Berra.  Gcog.,  281.1864. 

Caitsodamino.  .\n  unidentified  village 
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or  tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687 
(Margry,  Dec.,  iii,  409,  1878),  while  lie 
wa.s  staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on 
Red  r.  of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that 
tribe  as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Cajats.  A former  Chnmashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Ajjr.  24,  1863. 

Cojats. — Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  459,  1874  (mis- 
quoted from  Taylor) . 

Cajon  (Span.:  ‘box’  canyon).  A Die- 
gneno  settlement  about  1850,  so  called 
after  a mountain  pass  about  10  m.  n.  e. 
of  San  Diego  harbor,  s.  Cal. — Hayes  MS. 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  458,  1882. 

Cajpilili.  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Cajuenclie.  A Yuman  tribe  speaking 
the  Cocopa  dialect  and  residing  in  1775-76 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rio  Colorado  below 
the  mouth  of  the  (iila,  next  to  the  ()uig- 
yuma,  their  rancherias  extending  s.  to 
about  hit.  32°  33'  and  into  central  s.  Cali- 
fornia, about  hit.  33°  08',  where  they  met 
the  Conieya.  At  the  date  named  the  Ca- 
juenche  are  said  to  have  numbered  3,000 
and  to  have  been  enemies  of  the  Cocopa 
(Caret's,  Diary,  443,  1900).  Of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  tribe  practically  nothing 
is  known,  but  if  they  are  identical  with 
the  Cawina,  or  t2uo-kim,  as  they  seem  to 
be,  they  had  become  reduced  to  a mere 
remnant  by  1851,  owing  to  constant 
wars  with  the  Yuma.  At  this  date  Bart- 
lett reported  only  10  survivors  living  with 
tlie  Pima  and  Maricopa,  only  one  of 
whom  understood  his  native  language, 
which  was  said  to  differ  from  the  Pima 
and  IMaricopa.  IMerced,  San  Jacome,  and 
San  Sebastian  have  been  mentioned  as 
Cajuenclie  rancherias.  (f.  w.  n. ) 

Cafuenchi. — PNciidero,  Noticia.s  Estadi.sticas  de 
Chihuahua,  22s,  1834.  Cajuenche. — Garres  (1776), 
Diary,  434, 1900.  Carjuenche. — Forbes,  Hi.st.  Cal., 
162,  1839.  Cawina. — Bartlett.  Per.s.  Narr.,  ii,  2.51, 
18.54.  Coiuenchis. — Bike,  Expeditioii.s,  3d  map, 
1810.  Kakhuana. — Kroeber,  inf’ii,  1905  (Mohave 
name).  Kokhuene. — Ibid.  Oajuenches. — Hinton, 
Handbook  to  Arizona,  28,  1878  (misprint).  Quo- 
kim.— Thomas,  MS.  Yuma  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1868. 

Cajurachic.  A Tarahuniare  settlement 
in  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  definite  locality 
unknown. — Orozco  v Berra,  Geog.,  32.3, 
1864. 

Calabashes.  See  G'ourd.s. 

Calabazas  (Span.:  ‘calabashes’).  For- 
merly a Sobaipuri  (?)  rancheria,  dating 
from  the  early  ]>art  of  the  18th  century; 
situated  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  below  Tu- 
liaCjins. .\rizona.  It wasavisitaofGuevavi 
until  that  mission  was  abandoned  prior  to 
1 784.  A church  and  a hou.se  for  the  priest 
Avere  erected  in  1797,  before  which  date 
Calabazas  was  probably  a visitaof  Tubac. 
It  had  116  neophytes  in  1760-64,  and  64 
in  1772,  but  it  ivas  described  as  bi'ing 
onlv  a rancho  in  1828.  When  visited  by 
Bartlett  (Pers.  Narr.,  i,  391,  1854),  iii 


1851,  it  was  in  ruins,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  abandoned  many  years  be- 
fore. (f.  W.  II.) 

Colabazas. — Font,  map  (1777)  in  Bancroft,  Ariz. 
and  N.  Me.x.,  :393,  1889  (misprint).  San  Caye- 
tano  de  Calabazas. — Bancroft,  ibid.,  369,385.  S. 
Cajetanus.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  .Stocklcin,  Neuc 
Welt-Bott,  74, 1726.  S.  Gaetan, — Kino,  ma{)  (1701) 
in  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  iKiO. 

Calagnujuet. — A place  in  N.  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, 8m.  above  Borja,  at  which  a .Jesuit 
mission  was  established  in  Oct.,  1766,  but 
owing  to  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  and 
the  alkaline  water  it  was  moved  in  IMay, 
1767,  to  a site  50  m.  away,  where  new 
buildings  were  erected  and  where,  under 
the  name  Santa  INIarfa,  it  soon  became 
somewhat  prosperous.  It  was  the  last  of 
the  nii.ssion  establishments  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Lower  California,  as  they  were  ex- 
pelled in  the  year  last  named.  See  Ban- 
croft, No.  iSlex.  States,  i,  473,  1886. 

Calahuasa.  The  mission  of  Santa  Inez, 
or  perhaps  a Chumashan  village  formerly 
at  or  near  its  site. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Ajir.  24,  1863. 

Calla  Wassa.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  4.59, 1874. 

Calany.  A former  Timuquanan  tribe  or 
settlement  of  the  Utina  confederacy  in 
iniddleorN.  Florida.— Laudonniere(  1564) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  243,  1869. 
Calanay.— De  Bry,  Brev.  Nar.,  ii,  map,  1.591  (town 
on  an  E.  tributary  of  middle  St  .lolins  r.)  Cal- 
anio.— Barcia,  En.sayo,  48,  1723. 

Calaobe.  A Cahisa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
Mem.  {ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19,  1854. 
Calaboe. — Fontaneda  as  quoted  in  Doc.  Inc'd..  v. 
539,  1866. 

Calapooya.  The  name,  properly  sjieak- 
ing,  of  a division  of  the  Kalapooian  family 
formerly  occupying  the  watershed  be- 
tween IVillaniette  and  Ump(|ua  rs. , Oreg. 
The  term  as  ufsually  employed,  however, 
includes  all  the  bands  speaking  dialects 
of  the  Kalapooian  language  and  is  made 
synonymous  with  the  family  name.  This 
double  use  of  the  term,  coupled  with  the 
scanty  information  regardingthe  division, 
has  wrought  confusion  in  the  classilica- 
tion  of  the  bands  which  can  not  be 
rectified.  The  following  were  ascertained 
by  Gatschet  to  have  been  bands  of  this 
division^  Anqiishtna,  T.sanchifin,  Tsank- 
lighteniifa,  Tsankupi,  and  Tsawokot. 

(l.  f.  ) 

Calahpoewah.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  n.  227, 
1814.  Calapooa.— Barker,  .lournal,  415,  1,846.  Cal- 
apooah. — Ibid..  173. 1840.  Calapoogas. — Lea  in  Ind. 
AfT.  Rep.,  270,  1851.  Galapooias. — C.  8.  .Stat.  at 
Large,  x,  674,  18.54.  Calapoolia. — Lvman  in  Oreg. 
Hist.  8oc.  Quar..  1,32.5.  1900.  Calapoosas.— Miller 
in  Ind.  AIT.  Rei>.  1,8.59,  430. 1860.  Calapooyas. — Lee 
and  Fro.st.  Oregon.  90. 1,844.  Calapuaya. — Mct^lane 
in  Ind.  ,\IT.  Rep.  203,  1888.  Calapuyas. — Hale  in 
C.  S.  Expl.  Exped..  vi.  198,  1846.  Calipoa. — Lane 
(1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  .52.  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
i72,  1,8.50.  Calipooias. — Balmer  in  Ind.  .MT.  Rep., 
260,  1,854.  Calipooya. — Bissell,  I'nipkwa  M.'-. 

A’oeab.,  B.  A.  E.  Calipoyas. — Gallatin  in  Trans. 
.\m.  Antiq.  Soc..  ii,  map,  1.8,36.  Calipuyowes. — 
Henry-Thompson  .lour..  Cones  ed.,  814,  1,897. 
Cal-lah-po-e-ouah. — Nouv.  .\nn.  Voy..  B s..  xn. 
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map,  1821.  Callahpoewah. — Kelley,  Oregon,  (iS, 
1830.  Cal-lah-po-e-wah,— LewisaiulClnrk,  Exped., 
I,  imi]),  1811.  Callapipas. — MeKeiiney  ami  Hall, 
1ml.  Tribes,  iii,  80,  1851.  Callapooahs. — Parker, 
Jotirnal, 239, 1810.  Callapoohas. — Roberlsoii  (181(i) 
in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  7(1,  30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  8,  1818. 
Callapooiales.— Howison  in  H.  R.  Mi.se.  Doc.  29, 
30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  20.  1818.  Callapooias. — Tay- 
lor in  Sen.  E.x.  Doe.  l.lOtli  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  25, 
1807.  Callapootos.— Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist., 
VI,  111,  1883.  Callapooya. — Pres.  Me.ss.,  Ex.  Doe. 
39,  32d  Cong.,  1st  se.ss.,  2,  18,52.  Gallapooyahs. — 
Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  217,  hsiO.  Calla 
puyas,— Wilkes,  ibid.,  tv,  308,  181,5.  Callapuyes.— 
.Medill  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  70,  30lh  Cong.,  1st  sess., 

0,  1818.  Call-law-poh-yea-as, — Ross,  Fnr  Hunters, 

108,  1855.  Cathlapooya. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vi, 
1848.  Cathlapouyeas. — Stuart  in  Nonv.  Ann.  Voy., 
X,  117.  1821.  Col-lap-poh-yea-ass. — Ro.ss,  Ailveu- 

tnres,  235,  1,817.  Kait-ka. — Bi.ssell,  Umpkwa  MS. 
voeab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (Uni))k\va  name).  Kala- 
pooiah.— Seouler  in  .lour.  Ceog.  Soe.  Loud.,  XI, 
225, 1811.  Kalapooya. — Tolmieand  Dawson, Comp. 
Voeab.,  11,18X1.  Kalapooyahs.— Townsend,  Narr., 
175,  1839.  Kalapouyas. — De  Smet,  Letti'rs,  230, 
1813.  Kalapuaya. — 1ml.  All.  Rep.,  232,  1883. 

Kalapuya. — Halo  in  U.  S.  E.xpl.  Exp(“d.,  vt,  217, 
1810.  Kallapooeas. — Meek  in  H.  R.  E.x.  Doe.  70, 
30tli  Cong.,  1st  .sess.,  10,  1818.  Kallapooyah. — 
Slocum  (1835)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  101,  25tli  Cong.,  3d 
sess.,  12,  1839.  Kallapugas. — Earnliam,  Travels, 
112, 1813.  Kallapuia, — Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.A.Ethnol., 

1,  212,  1,877.  Kallapuiah. — Ludewig,  Am.  Aborig. 
Lang.,  202,  1858,  Tsanh-alokual  amim. — Gatsehet, 
Lakmint  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Lakmint  name). 
Vule  Pugas. — Warre  and  Vavasour  in  Martin, 
Hudson  Bay  Terr.,  80,  1819. 

Calaveras  Man.  During  the  early  days 
of  gold  mining  in  California  many  relics 
of  man  and  his  implements  and  utensils 
were  found  embedded  in  the  ancient  river 
gravels  from  which  the  gold  was  washed. 
These  remains  were 
especially  plentiful 
in  Calaveras  co., 
whence  the  name 
“Calaveras  man,” 
here  employed.  The 
gold-bearing  gravels 
are  largely  of  Tertiary 
age,  although  the 
conditions  have  been 
sucb  that  in  places 
accumulations  uni- 
form in  character  with  the  older  deposits 
have  continued  to  the  present  time.  Ow- 
ing to  this  fact  expert  geologic  discrim- 
ination is  necessary  in  considering  (|ues- 
tions  of  age.  The  evidences  of  gri'at 
anticiuity,  in  many  cases  apparently  al- 
most conclusive,  were  acceptml  as  satis- 
factory by  .1.  I).  Whitney,  formerly  state 
geologist  of  California;  but  tbe  lack  of 
expert  observation  or  of  actual  record  of 
the  various  finds  reported  makes  extreme 
caution  advisable,  especially  since  tbe 
acceptance  of  the  evidence  necessitates 
conclusions  widely  at  variance  with  the 
usual  conception  of  the  history  of  man, 
not  only  in  America  but  tbrougbout  the 
world.  The  need  of  conservatism  in 
dealing  with  this  evidence  is  further  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  the  human 
crania  of  the  auriferous  gravels  are 
practically  idcuitical  with  the  crania 
of  the  present  California  Indians,  and 


it  is  al.so  observed  that  the  artifacts — 
the  mortars  and  jiestles,  the  implements 
and  ornaments — found  in  the  same  con- 
nection correspond  clo.xely  with  those  of 
the  historic  inhabitants  of  the  I’acific 
slojie.  It  is  held  by  many  .students  of 
human  history  that  man  already  existed 
in  some  jiarts  of  the  world  in  the  late 
Tertiary — a jieriod  believed  by  conserva- 
tive geologists  to  have  closed  hundreds 
of  thou.sands  of  years  ago.  But  few  are 
ready  to  accept  the  conclusion,  made 
necessary  if  the  California  te.stimony  is 
fully  sustained,  that  man  had  then  reached 
the  stage  of  culture  characterized  by  the 
use  of  implements  and  ornaments  of 
jiolished  stone.  In  view  of  thesomewhat 
defective  nature  of  the  testimony  fur- 
nished, as  well  as  the  vast  inqiortance  of 
the  deductions  depending  on  it,  it  is  [ler- 
haps  wise  to  suspend  judgment  until 
more  systematic  inve.stigations  can  be 
made.  The  “Calaveras  skull,”  which 
has  had  exceptional  prominence  in  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  is  preserved  in 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archadogy  and 
Ethnology,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  Not- 
withstamling  the  wel  l-f<  >rt i tied  statements 
of  early  writers  to  the  effeiT  that  this 
relic  came  from  the  gravels  of  Bald  mtn. 
at  a depth  of  about  l.'IO  feet,  there  are 
good  reasons  for  suspecting  that  it  may 
have  been  derived  from  one  of  the  lime- 
stone caves  .so  numerous  in  the  Calaveras 
region.  It  thus  appears  that  the  impor- 
tance of  this  specimen,  as  a feature  of  the 
evidence,  has  probably  been  greatly  over- 
estimated. 

For  details  relating  to  the  auriferous- 
gravel  testimony  consult  Becker  iii  Bull. 
Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  ii,  1891;  Blake  in  .lour, 
of  (Jeol.,  Oct.-Nov.,  1899;  Dali  in  Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1899;  Foster,  Pre- 
hi.st.  Races,  1878;  Hanks,  Deep  Lying 
Gravels  of  IMble  ^Itn.,  1901;  Holmes  in 
Bmithson.  Rep.  1899,  1901;  Lindgren  and 
Knowlton  in  .Tour,  of  Geol.,  iv,  1890; 
Putnam  in  Lbiiversity  of  Cal.  Publ., 
Dept,  of  .\nthrop.,  1905;  Skertchley  in 
.Tour.  Anthrop.  Iu.«t.,  May,  1888;  Whit- 
ney in  Mem.  Mus.  Coinj).  Zool.,  Harvard, 
\T,  no.  1,  1879;  Wright,  Man  and  the 
Glacial  Period,  1895.  See  A y}(iqmty,  A rch- 
cohyiy.  (w.  n.  n.) 

Calcefar.  A division  of  the  New  .lersey 
Delawares  formerly  living  in  the  interior 
between  Rancocas  cr.  and  the  present 
Tnmton.  In  1048  they  were  estimated  at 
1.50  men. 

Calafars. — Sanford.  U.  S..  1819.  Calcefar. — Evolin 
(1()48)  (inoted  by  Broud,  Bonn.,  i.  113.  1797. 

Calchufines.  A handof.Ticarilla  Apache 
living  in  1719  on  .Vrkansas  r.,  in  the  pres- 
ent s.  E.  Colorado. — Villa-Sehor  y San- 
chez, Theatro  Am.,  ]>t.  2,  412,  1748. 
Apaches  Calchufines. — Valvonlo  y ('osto  (1719) 
(luotod  by  Bancroft.  -Vriz.  and  N.  Mex..  23(1.  1889. 

Calciati.  A pueblo  of  the  province  of 
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Atripuy  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598. — Onate  (1598) 
in  Doc.  ImM.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 

Calcite. — Carbonate  of  calcium,  the 
essential  constitutent  of  chalk  and  lime- 
stone, when  pure,  colorless,  and  trans- 
parent, though  sometimes  yellow  and 
red  and  even  black.  The  crystals,  which 
are  so  soft  as  to  be  readily  shaped  with 
primitive  knives  and  scrapers,  are  of 
general  occurrence  and  were  employed 
by  the  Indians  in  the  manufacture  of 
ornaments  and  minor  sculptures.  See 
Skme-wovk.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Caldrons.  See  Receptacles. 

Caldwell,  Billy.  See  Sayaunasli. 

Calendar.  Although  the  methods  of 
computing  time  had  been  carried  to  an 
advanced  stage  among  the  cultured  tribes 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  the  In- 
dians N.  of  ^lexico  had  not  brought  them 
beyond  the  simplest  stage.  The  alterna- 
tion of  day  and  night  and  the  changes  of 
the  moon  and  the  seasons  formed  the 
bases  of  their  systems.  The  budding, 
blooming,  leafing,  and  fruiting  of  vegeta- 
tion, the  springing  forth,  growth,  and 
decay  of  annuals,  and  the  molting,  mi- 
gration, pairing,  etc.,  of  animals  and  birds 
were  used  to  denote  the  progress  of  the 
seasons.  The  divisions  of  the  dav  dif- 
ered,  many  tribes  recognizing  4 diur- 
nal periods — the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  noon,  and  midnight — while  full  days 
were  usually  counted  as  so  many  nights 
or  sleeps.  The  years  were  generally 
reckoned,  especially  in  the  far  n.,  as 
so  many  winters  or  .so  many  snows;  but 
in  the  Gulf  states,  where  snow  is  rare  and 
the  heat  of  summer  the  dominant  feature, 
the  term  for  year  had  some  reference  to 
this  season  or  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  As 
a rule  the  four  .season.s — spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter— rwere  recognized 
and  specific  names  applied  to  them,  but 
the  natural  phenomena  by  which  they 
were  determined,  and  from  which  their 
names  were  derived,  varied  according  to 
latitude  and  environment,  and  as  to 
whether  the  tribe  was  in  the  agricultural 
or  the  hunter  state.  Some  authorities 
state  that  the  Indians  of  Virginia  divided 
the  year  into  five  sea.sons:  (1)  The  bud- 
ding pf  spring;  (2)  the  earing  of  corn,  or 
roasting-ear  time;  (3)  summer,  or  highest 
sun;  (4)  corn-gathering,  or  fall  of  the  leaf; 
and  (5)  winter  [cohonk).  According  to 
Mooney  the  Cherokee  and  most  of  the 
southeastern  tribes  also  divided  tlie  year 
into  five  seasons.  Swanton  and  Boas 
state  that  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  X.  W . 
coast  divided  the  year  into  two  equal 
parts,  with  6 months  or  moons  to  each 
part,  the  summer  period  extending  from 
April  to  September,  the  winter  period 
from  October  to  March.  Many  tribes 
began  the  year  wiih  the  vernal  equinox; 


others  began  it  in  the  fall,  the  Kiowa 
about  Oct.  1,  the  Ilopi  with  the  “new 
tire”  in  November,  the  Takulli  in  Janu- 
ary, etc.  The  most  important  time  di- 
vision to  the  Indians  x.  of  Mexico  was 
the  nioon,  or  month,  their  count  of  this 
period  beginning  with  the  new  moon. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  was  not 
univensal  in  the  past  to  correlate  the 
moons  with  the  year;  where  correlation 
was  attempted,  in  order  that  the  moons 
should  bear  a fixed  relation  to  the  .sea- 
sons, 12  was  the  number  usually  reckoned; 
but  some  of  tlie  tribes,  as  tho.se  of  New 
England,  the  Cree,  and  some  others 
counted  13.  The  Kiowa  system,  although 
counting  12  moons  to  the  year,  presents 
the  peculiarity  of  half  a moon  in  one  of 
the  unequal  four  seasons,  and  the  other 
half  in  the  following  season,  thus  begin- 
ning the  year  with  the  last  half  of  a moon. 
Among  the  Zufii  half  the  months  are 
“nameless,”  the  other  half  “named.” 
The  year  is  called  a “passage  of  time,”  the 
seasons  the  “steps”  of  the  year,  and  the 
months  “crescents,”  probably  because 
each  begins  with  anew  moon.  ' The  new 
year  is  termed  “mid-journey  of  the  sun,” 
i.  e.,  the  middle  of  the  solar  trip  between 
one  summer  solstice  and  another,  and 
occurring  about  the  19th  of  December 
usually  initiates  a short  season  of  great 
religious  activity.  The  first  six  months 
have  definite  and  appropriate  names, 
the  others,  while  called  the  “nameless” 
months,  are  designated,  in  ritualistic 
speech.  Yellow,  Blue,  Red,  White,  Varie- 
gated, and  Black,  after  the  colors  of  the 
prayei'-sticks  sacrificed  in  rotation  at 
the  full  of  each  moon  to  the  go<ls  of  the 
north,  west,  .south,  east,  zenith,  and  nadir, 
respectively  represented  by  those  colors 
(Cushing  in  Millstone,  ix,  58,  Apr. 
1884).  There  ajtpears  to  have  been  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  tribes  to  com- 
pensate for  the  surplus  days  in  the  solar 
year.  Carver  (Trav.,  160,  i 796),  speaking 
of  the  Sioux  or  the  Chippewa,  says  that 
when  thirty  moons  have  waned  thevadd 
a supernumerary  one,  which  they'term 
the  lo.st  moon.  The  Haida  formerlv  in- 
tercalated what  they  called  a “between 
month,”  because  between  the  two  pe- 
riods^ into  which  they  divided  the  year, 
and  it  is  likely  that  this  was  sometimes 
omitted  to  correct  the  calendar  (Swanton 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  331,  1903).  The 
Creeks  counted  \2\  moons  to  the  year, 
adding  a moon  at  the  end  of  everv  second 
year,  half  counted  in  the  preceding  and 
half  in  the  following  year,  sofnewhat 
as  did  the  Kiowa.  The  Indians  gen- 
erally calculated  their  ages  by  some  re- 
markable event  or  phenomenon  which 
had  taken  ])lace  within  their  remem- 
brance; but  few  Indians  of  mature  years 
could  possibly  tell  their  age  before  ikirn- 
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in<j:  the  wliite  man’s  way  of  countiiifr  time. 
Sticks  were  sometimes  iiotclied  by  the  In- 
dians as  an  aid  in  time  counts.  Tlie  oldest 
of  tliese amon^ the  I’ima  (Russell  in  .\m. 
Anthroi).,  v,  7d,  lt)0:t)  dates  from  the 
meteoric  shower  of  a notable  tally 

date  in  Indian  time  reckoning.  Some  of 
tlu‘  northern  tribes  kept  records  of  events 
l)y  means  of  symbolic  figures  or  i)icto- 
graphs.  One  of  these  is  an  extended  cal- 
endar history,  called  the  “Lone-dog 


Those  along  the  coast  s.  of  San  Francisco 
were  brought  under  Sjjanish  missionary 
inlluence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries. 
Some  tribes,  however,  were  not  known 
even  by  name  until  after  the  discovery 
of  gold  and  the  settlement  of  the  country 
in  1849  and  subsequently.  The  Calilor- 
nians  were  among  the  least  warlike  tribes 
of  the  continent  and  offered  but  little  re- 
sistance, and  that  always  ineffectual,  t(» 


winter  (^ount,”  said  to  have  been  painted 
originally  on  a buffalo  robe,  found  among 
the  Dakota,  the  figures  of  which  cover  a 
period  of  71  vi'ars  from  1800  (Mallery  m 
10th  Rep.  H.'A.  F.).  Another  senes  is 
the  calendai-  history  of  the  Kiowa,  de- 
cribe(l  by  Mooney  in  17th  Reju  R.  A.  L. 
Si‘C  .IM/.s/nrN,  sj/stfws,  (c.  t.)  ^ 

California,  Indians  of.  'Phe  Indians  ot 
California  are  among  the  least  known 
groups  of  natives  of  North  Ameiua. 


the  seizure  of  their  territory  by  the 
whites.  Comparatively  few  of  them  are 
now  on  reservations.  The  majority  live 
as  S((uatters  on  the  land  of  white  owners 
or  of  the  Covernment,  or  in  some  cases 
on  land  allotted  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  even  bought  by  themselves  from 
white  owners.  Their  number  has  de- 
creased verv  rapidly  and  is  now  probably 
about  15,000,  as  conii>ared  with  i>erhaps 
150,000  before  tlu'  arrival  of  the  whites. 
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Physically,  the  California  Indians,  like 
other  tribes  of  the  Pacilic!  coast,  are  rather 
shorter  than  the  majority  of  those  in  east- 
ern North  xAinerica.  In  many  cases  they 
incline  to  he  stout.  Along  the  coast,  and 
especially  in  the  s.,  they  are  unusually 
dark.  The  most  southern  tribes  aj)proxi- 
mate  those  of  the  Colorado  r.  in  ])hysical 
tyj)6  and  are  tall  and  short-headed.  The 
native  po])ulationof  California  was  broken 
up  into  a great  number  of  small  groups. 
These  were  often  somewhat  unsettled  in 
habitation,  but  always  within  very  lim- 
ited territories,  and  were  never  nomadic. 
The  dialects  of  almost  all  of  these  groups 
were  different  and  belonged  to  as  many 
as  21  distinct  linguistic  families,  being  a 
fourth  of  the  total  number  found  in  all 
North  America,  and,  as  compared  with 
the  area  of  the  state,  so  large  that  Cali- 
fornia must  probably  be  regarded  as  the 
region  of  the  greatest  aboriginal  linguistic 
diversity  in  the  world.  Three  larger 
stocks  have  found  their  way  into  Califor- 
nia: the  Athapascan  in  the  x.  and  the 
Shoshonean  and  Yuman  in  the  s.  The 
remainder  are  all  small  and  purely  Cali- 
fornian. 

This  diversity  is  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  stability  of  population. 
While  there  have  undoubtedly  been  shift- 
ings  of  tribes  within  the  state,  they  do 
not  a[){)ear  to  have  extended  very  far  ter- 
ritorially. The  Indians  themselves  in  no 
part  of  the  state  except  the  extreme  s. 
have  any  tradition  of  migrations  and 
uniformly  believe  themselves  to  have 
originated  at  the  s])ot  where  they  live. 
The  groups  in  which  they  live  are  very 
loose,  being  defined  and  held  together  by 
language  and  the  toj)ograi)hy  of  the  coun- 
try much  more  than  by  any  political  or 
social  organization;  distinct  tribes,  as 
they  occur  in  many  other  parts  of  America, 
do  not  really  exist.  The  small  village  is 
the  most  common  unit  of  organization 
among  these  people. 

Culturally,  the  California  Indians  are 
probably  as  simple  and  rude  as  any  large 
group  of  Indians  in  North  America. 
Their  arts  (excepting  that  of  basket  mak- 
ing, which  they  posse.‘^.«ed  in  a high  form ) 
were  undeveloj)ed;  pottery  was  practi- 
cally unknown,  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  state  the  carving  or  working  of 
wood  was  carried  on  oidy  to  a limited 
extent.  Houses  were  often  of  grass, 
tide,  or  brush,  or  of  bark,  sometimes 
covered  with  earth.  Oidy  in  the  .x.  w. 
part  of  the  state  were  small  houses  of 
planks  in  use.  In  this  region,  as  well 
as  on  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  wooden 
canoes  were  also  made,  but  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  state  a raft  of  tides 
was  the  only  means  of  navigation.  Agri- 
culture was  nowhere  ]u-actised.  Ueer  and 
small  game  were  hunted,  and  there  was 


considerable  fishing;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
food  was  vegetable.  The  main  reliance 
was  placed  on  numerous  varieties  of 
acorns,  and  next  to  these,  on  seeds,  espe- 
cially of  gra.'^ses  and  herbs.  Roots  and 
berries  were  less  used. 

Both  totemism  and  a true  gentile  or- 
ganization were  totally  lacking  in  all  parts 
of  the  state.  The  mythology  of  the  Cali- 
fornians was  characterized  liy  unusually 
well -developed  and  consistent  creation 
myths,  and  Iiy  the  complete  lack  not  only 
of  migration  but  of  ancestor  traditions. 
Their  ceremonies  were  numerous  and 
elaborate  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vailing simjilicity  of  life,  but  they  lacked 
almost  totally  the  rigid  ritualism  and  ex- 
tensive symbolism  that  pervade  the  cere- 
monies of  most  of  America.  One  set 
of  ceremonies  was  usually  connected  with 
a secret  religious  society;  another,  often 
sjjectacular,  was  held  in  remembrance  of 
tlie  dead. 

With  constant  differences  from  group 
to  group,  these  characteristics  held  with 
a general  underlying  uniformity  over 
the  greater  part  of  California.  In  the 
extreme  x.  w.  portion  of  the  state, 
however,  a somewhat  more  highly  de- 
veloped and  specialized  culture  existed, 
which  showed  in  several  respects  simi- 
larities to  that  of  the  x.  I’acific  coast,  as 
is  indicated  by  a greater  advance  in 
technology,  a social  organization  largely 
upon  a property  basis,  and  a system  of 
mythology  that  is  suggestive  of  those 
farther  x.  The  Santa  Barbara  islanders, 
now  extinct,  appear  also  to  have  been 
considerably  specialized  from  the  great 
body  of  Californian  tribes,  both  in  their 
arts  and  their  mode  of  life.  The  Indians 
of  s.  California,  finally,  especially  those 
of  the  interior,  living  under  geographic 
conditions  very  different  from  those  of 
the  main  portion  of  the  state,  resemble 
in  certain  respects  of  culture  the  Indians 
of  Ariztma  and  New  [Mexico.  See  Mis- 
sion Indians  and  the  articles  on  the  indi- 
vidual linguistic  families  noted  on  the 
accompanying  map.  (.i.  i..  k.) 

Caloucha.  X tribe  on  a river  flowing 
into  the  Atlantic  x.  of  St  Augustine,  Fla. 
(De  Isle,  map,  1707) ; possibly  an  erro- 
neous location  of  Calusa,  otherwise  uni- 
dentifiable. 

Calumet  (Norman-French  form  of  lit- 
erary French  chahnnet,  a parallel  of 
rhahimemi  for  chalemcan,  Old  French 
rhaleiiK’l,  Broven(,'al  raraniel,  a tube, 
pijie,  reed,  flute,  especially  a shepherd’s 
pi]ie;  Siianish  carandlla,  a flute;  English, 
shan-ni;  how  Latin,  calameUns,  diminu- 
tive of  Latin  calamus,  reed).  Either  one 
of  2 highly  symbolic  shafts  of  reed  or 
wood  about  2 in.  broad,  .j  in.  thick,  and  18 
in.  to  4 ft.  long,  the  one  rejwesentiug  the: 
male,  the  other  the  female  shaft,  usually 
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perforated  for  a j)ath\vay  for  the  breath 
or  spirit,  i>aiute(l  with  diverse  symbolic 
colors  and  adorned  with  various  sym- 
bolic object.'^,  and  which  may  or  may 
not  have  a ]>ipe  bowl  to  contain  tobacco 
for  making  a sacred  offering  of  its  benev- 
olentsmoketothegods.  In  modern  usage 
the  term  usually  includes  the  ])ipe.  Its 
coloring  and  degree  of  adornment  varied 
somewhat  from  tribe  to  tribe  and  were 
largely  governed  by  the  occasion  for 
which  tile  calnmet  was  used.  From  the 
meager  descriptions  of  the  calumet  and 
its  uses  it  would  seem  that  it  has  a cere- 
monially symbolic  history  indejiendent 
of  that  of  the  pipe;  and  that  when  the 
pipe  became  an  altar,  by  its  em])loyment 
for  burning  sacriticiai  tobacco  to  the  gods, 
convenience  and  convention  united  the 
already  highly  symbolic  calumet  shafts 
ami  the  sacrilicial  tobacco  altar,  the  pipe- 
bowl;  hence  it  became  one  of  the  most 
profoundly  sacred  objects  known  to  the 
Indians  of  northern  America.  As  the 
colors  and  the  other  adornments  on  the 
shaft  represent  symbolically  various 
dominant  gods  of  the  Indian  polytheon, 
it  follows  that  the  symbolism  of  the  calu- 
met and  jiipe  represented  a veritable  ex- 
ecutive council  of  the  gods.  Moreover, 
in  some  of  the  elaborate  ceremonies  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  jiortray  this 
symbolism  the  employment  of  the  two 
shafts  became  necessary,  because  the 
one  with  its  colors  and  accessory  adorn- 
ments represented  the  procreative  male 
power  and  his  aids,  and  was  denominated 
the  male,  the  fatherhood  of  nature;  and 
the  other  with  its  colors  and  necessary 
adornments  represented  the  reproduc- 
tive female  power  and  her  aids,  and  was 
denominated  the  female,  the  motherhood 
of  nature. 

The  calnmet  was  employed  by  ainbasr 
sadors  and  travelers  as  a passport;  it  was 
used  in  ceremonies  designed  to  conciliate 
foreign  and  hostile  nations  and  to  con- 
clude lasting  peace;  to  ratify  the  alliance 
of  friendlv  tribes;  to  secure  favorable 
weather  for  journeys;  to  bring  needed 
rain;  and  to  attest  contracts  and  treaties 
which  could  not  be  violated  without  in- 
curring the  wrath  of  the  go<ls.  The  use 
of  the  calnmet  was  inculcated  by  reli- 
gions precept  ami  exam]>le.  A chant  and 
a dance  have  become  known  as  the  chant 
and  the  <lance  of  the  cahunet;  together 
they  were  employt'd  as  an  invocation  to 
one  or  more,  of  the  gods,  by  naming  in 
the  chant  the  souls  of  those  against 
whom  war  must  be  waged,  such  persons 
were  doomed  to  die  at  the  hands  of  the 
p(>rson  so  nannng  them.  The  dance  and 
the  chant  were  rather  in  honor  of  the 
calumet  than  with  the  calnmet.  To 
smoke  it  was  j>rohibited  to  a man  whose 


wife  was  with  child,  lest  he  perish  and  she 
die  in  childbirth.  The  calumet  was  em- 
ployed also  in  banishing  evil  and  for  ob- 
taining good.  Some,  in  order  to  obtain 
favor  of  the  gods,  sacrificed  some  animals 
in  spirit  to  them,  and,  as  the  visible  food 
was  not  consumed  visibly  by  the  gods, 
they  ate  the  food  and  chanted  and  danced 
for  the  calumet. 

J.  ( ).  Dorsey  asserts  that  the  Omaha  and 
cognate  names  for  this  dance  and  chant 
signify  “to  make  a sacred  kinshij),”  but 
not  “to  dance.”  This  is  a key  to  the 
esoteric  significance  of  the  use  of  the  cal- 
umet. The  one  for  whom  the  dance  for 
the  calumet  was  performed  became  there- 
by the  adopted  son  of  the  performer. 
One  might  ask  another  to  dance  the  cal- 
umet dance  for  him,  or  one  might  offer 
to  ])erform  this  dance  for  another,  but  in 
either  case  the  offer  or  invitation  could 
be  declined.  The  dancing  ]>arty  con- 
sisted of  2 leaders  and  sometimes  as  many 
as  20  or  HO  adherents.  In  the  lodge 
wherein  the  dance  for  the  calnmet  was 
to  be  held  the  2 ninihn  vmwan,  or  cal- 
umet i>ipes,  were  ])laced  on  a forked  sup- 
port (Iriven  into  the  virgin  soil  in  the 
rear  part  of  the  lodge.  Each  tveawan  has, 
instead  of  ajupe-bowl,  the  head  and  neck 
of  a green-neck  duck.  Next  on  the  staff 
are  the  yellowish  feathers  of  the  great 
owl,  extending  about  0 in.;  next  are 
the  long  wing-feathers  of  the  war  (‘agle, 
riven  and  stuck  on  lengthwise  in  3 jdaces; 
at  the  end  a bit  of  horsehair,  tinted  red, 
is  wrapped  around  the  staff  and  bound  on 
with  sinew,  and  over  this  is  fastened  some 
fur  of  the  white  rabbit,  strips  of  which 
dangle  about  6 in.;' below  the  rabbit 
fur  the  horsehair  extends  fully  (>  in. 
The  horsehair  is  wrapped  around  the  staff 
in  2 other  ]>laces  and  seciired  in  a sim- 
ilar manner;  the  3 tufts  are  equi<listant, 
about  6 in.  apart.  Close  to  the  last 
tuft  is  the  head  of  the  vajin'(jada  (?) 
woodcock,  having  the  bill  faced  toward 
the  montlpnece.  There  may  be,  accord- 
ing to  La  Flesche,  as  many  as  (>  heads  on 

1 ])ii>e.  No  part  of  the'  neck  aiipwirs, 
and  the  lower  mandible  is  remov('(l.  The^ 
head,  or  the  heads,  in  case  of  a ])lnrality, 
was  .secured  to  the  shaft  by  means  of  a 
deer  or  ahteloi^e  skin.  Next  to  this  are 
suspendcil  2 eagle  i)lumes,  symbolizing 

2 eggs,  ty])ifying  that  the  adojited  per- 
son is  still  an  immature  (‘hild,  and  serving 
as  a thinly  veiled  symbol  suggestive  of 
the  source  of  life.  Next  are  a number 
of  eagle  feathei's  secured  to  the  shaft  by 
means  of  2 cords  or  thongs  of  deer  or 
antelope  skin.  On  one  shaft  the  eagle 
feathers  are  white,  being  those  of  a male 
eagle,  and  the  shaft  is  dark  green.  On 
the  other  shaft  the  feathers  are  spotted 
black  and  white,  being  those  of  the  fe- 
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male  eagle,  and  the  shaft  is  dark  blue. 
Two  symbolically  painted  gourd  rattles 
are  also  employed,  1 for  each  calumet. 

When  these  shafts  are  set  against  the  2 
forked  sticks  the  heads  of  the  ducks  are 
placed  next  to  the  ground.  Close  to  these 
shafts  are  2 sticks  connected  with  a sacred 
ear  of  corn,  which  must  be  in  perfect  con- 
dition; ears  containing  rough  or  shriveled 
or  otherwise  imperfect  grains  are  re- 
jected. All  the  people  use  corn  for  food, 
hence  it  is  regarded  as  a mother.  These 
sticks  are  tinted  with  Indian  red.  The 
longer  stick,  which  stands  nearer  the  calu- 
met shafts,  is  driven  about  4 in.  into  the 
earth  and  projects  several  inches  above 
the  ear  of  corn,  the  top  end  of  it  being 
on  a level  with  that  of  the  ear  of  corn, 
while  the  lower  end  hangs  a short  dis- 
tance below  the  lower  end  of  the  ear  of 
corn,  but  does  not  reach  the  ground. 
The  ear  of  corn  is  fastened  to  the  sticks 
by  wrapping  around  the  3 a band  braided 
from  hair  from  the  head  of  a buffalo. 
To  the  top  of  the  smaller  stick  an  eagle 
plume  is  secured  with  sinew.  The  lower 
j>art  of  the  ear  of  corn  is  white;  the  uj>per 
part  is  painted  green. 

In  this  dance,  lasting  an  hour,  the 
movements  of  the  war  eagle  are  closely 
imitated,  accompanied  by  a constant 
waving  of  the  calumets.  "After  the  de- 
livery of  pre^ents,  the  2 calumets  are 
given  to  the  family  to  which  the  adopted 
child  belongs.  Such  are,  according  to 
Dorsey,  the  Omaha  calumets  with  their 
use  in  a ceremony  for  making  a sacred 
kinship  in  the  adoption  of  a child,  who 
for  this  purpose  must  be  less  than  10 
years  of  age.  The  Ponka  use  only  1 cal- 
umet, although  they  are  well  accpiainted 
with  the  Omaha  use  of  2,  and  it  may  be 
a higher  development  of  the  intention  of 
the  symbolism. 

From  Dorsey’s  account  of  the  Omaha 
calumets  it  is  evident  that  they  are  to- 
gether the  most  highly  organized  em- 
blems known  to  religious  observances 
anywhere,  and  it  is  further  in  evidence 
that  the  pipe  is  an  accessorv  rather  than 
tlie  dominant  or  chief  object  in  this 
highly  complex  synthetic  svmbol  of  the 
source,  reproduction,  and  "conservation 
of  life. 

For  the  purpo.se  of  comparison,  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  calumet  by 
Hennepin  may  be  given:  “The  quill", 
which  is  commonly  two  foot  and  a half 
long,  is  made  of  a pretty  strong  reed  or 
cane,  adorned  with  feathers  of  all  colors, 
interlaced  with  locks  of  women’s  hair. 
They  tie  to  it  two  wings  of  the  most 
curious  birds  they  find,  which  makes 
their  calumet  not  much  unlike  Mercurv’s 
wand,  or  that  staff  ambassadors  did  for- 
merly carry  when  they  went  to  treat  of 
peace.  They  sheath  that  reed  into  the 
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neck  of  bircls  they  call  huars  [loons], 
which  are  as  big  as  our  geese  and  spotted 
with  black  and  white;  or  else  of  a sort  of 
ducks  who  make  their  nests  upon  trees, 
though  water  be  their  natural  element, 
and  whose  feathers  are  of  many  flifferent 
colours.  However,  every  nation  adorns 
the  calumet  as  they  think  fit,  according  to 
their  own  genius  a"nd  the  birds  they  have 
in  their  own  countr}'.” 

In  her  description  of  the  Hako  cere- 
monial of  the  Pawnee,  IMiss  Fletcher  has 
set  forth  these  conceptions  with  great 
sympathy  and  detail.  Among  this  peoj)le 
two  ash  saplings  are  cut  and  brought  with 
due  ceremony;  they  are  then  warmed 
and  straightened  over  a newly  kindled 
sacred  fire,  and  are  cut  the  required 
length,  “four  spans  from  the  thund>  to 
the  third  finger.’’  They  are  then  j^eeled 
and  the  pith  removed  to  permit  the  i)as- 
sage  of  the  breath.  A straight  groove  is 
cut  the  entire  length  of  each  shaft,  and 
after  the  litter  thus  made  is  cast  into  the 
fire,  the  shafts  are  passed  through  the 
flames, “the word  ofthefii’e.’’  Thereupon 
one  of  the  shafts,  with  the  exception  of 
the  groove,  is  painted  blue  with  cere- 
monially prepared  color  to  symbolize  the 
sky,  and  while  this  is  being  done  there  is 
intoned  a song  in  which  a prayer  is  made 
that  life  be  given  to  this  symbol  of  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  chief  deity.  Then 
the  shaft  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
chief  shaman,  whose  function  it  is  to 
paint  the  groove  red,  typifying  the  path- 
way of  the  spirits,  represented  by  the 
objects  placed  later  upon  this  ashen  shaft, 
for  their  going  forth  to  aid  man  in  this 
ceremony;  and,  furthermore,  the  red  color 
here  employed  typifies  the  passagewavs 
of  the  body,  throiigh  which  the  breath  "of 
man— his  life — comes  and  departs,  and  the 
sun  is  red,  (and  al.so  straight — like  unto 
this — is  the  pathway  on  which  the  sun 
shines.  In  similar  fashion  is  the  other 
shaft  painted  green  and  its  groove  red, 
the  latter  color  having  the  same  signiti- 
cance  it  has  on  the  other  shaft,  and  the 
green  color  is  employed  to  .symbolize 
vegetation,  the  living  covering  of  mother 
earth.  In  the  accompanying  song  a 
prayer  is  made  that  life  be  l)reathed  into 
the  symbol  to  make  it  efficient  in  the  ap- 
proaching ceremonies  and  that  living 
power  may  abide  where  this  symbol 
shall  be  placed.  Then  the  shaman,  after 
anointing  his  hands  with  a .sacred  oint- 
ment, consisting  of  red  clay  and  the  fat 
of  a deer  or  buffalo  that  has  been  c‘on- 
secratcd  to  the  chief  deity,  binds  the 
symbolic  objects  .separately  on  the  two 
shafts.  Splitting  long  feathers  from  the 
wings  of  an  eagle,  he  glues  them  with 
]>ine  pitch  on  the  shaft,  as  in  feathering 
an  arrow.  These  feathers  signify  tiiat 
the  eagle  soars  near  the  abode  of  the 
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chief  deity.  About  the  mouthpiece  of 
tlie  shaft  soft  blue  feathers  are  fasteueci, 
symbolizing  the  sky  wherein  the  powers 
at)ide.  Then  a woodpecker’s  head,  with 
the  mandible  turned  back  upon  the  red 
crest,  is  hound  to  the  shaft  near  the 
mouthpiece,  indicating  that  the  bird  may 
not  he  angry;  the  inner  side  of  the  man- 
dible thus  exposed  is  ])ainted  blue,  show- 
ing that  the  chief  deity  is  looking  down 
on  it  as  the  bird’s  spirit  moves  along  the 
groove  to  reach  the  people;  then  about 
the  middle  of  the  shaft  feathers  from  the 
owl  are  hound  and  the  undecorated  end 
of  the  shaft  is  thrust  through  the  breast, 
throat,  and  mouth  of  the  duck,  the  hre^ast 
rea(thing  the  featliers  of  the  owl.  The 
end  of  the  shaft  projects  a little  froni  the 
duck’s  mouth,  that  a ])ii)e  may  he  fitted 
to  the  shaft.  The  duck’s  head,  therefore, 
always  faces  downward  fijward  the  earth 
and  water.  Then  10  tail-feathers  of  the 
lirown  eagle,  made  sacred  by  sacrifice  to 
the  chief  deity,  are  prepared  for  binding 
on  one  of  the  stems;  a l)uckskin  thong  is 
threaded  through  a hole  made  in  the 
quill  midway  of  its  length  and  another 
thong  is  passed  through  a bole  near  the 
end  of  the  quill  in  such  manner  that  the 
feathers  may  be  expanded  like  a fan  on 
these  two  thongs.  The  two  little  balls  of 
white  down  from  inside  the  thigh  of  the 
white  male  eagle,  representing  repro- 
ductive power,  are  secured  to  the  ends  of 
these  thongs  and  this  fan-like  wing  is  se- 
cured to  the  side  of  the  blue-colored  shaft 
in  such  way  that  it  may  swing  when  the 
shaft  is  waved  to  simulate  the  movements 
of  an  eagle.  Such  is  the  female  shaft, 
ri'presenting  the  night,  the  moon,  the 
north,  as  well  as  kindness  pd  gentleness; 
it  cares  for  the  people;  it  is  the  mother. 
Every  bird  represented  on  these  shafts  is 
a leader,  a chief,  a god;  the  eagle,  the 
owl,  the  woodpecker,  and  the  duck  are 
chiefs,  respectively,  of  the  day,  the  night, 
the  trees,  and  the  water.  Then  7 tad- 
feathers  from  the  white  eagle,  pre- 
pared in  similar  fashion,  are  secured  to 
the  green-colored  shaft;  but  whili' these 
are  being  pn'pared  no  song  is  sung,  be- 
(!ause  the  white  eagle  is  not  sacred,  never 
being  a sacrilicial  victim,  and  haying  less 
power  than  the  brown  eagle,  for  it  is  war- 
like and  inclined  to  injure,  and  so  can 
not  lead,  but  must  follow.  Hence  the 
green-colored  shaft,  the  male,  is  prei>ared, 
i)ainted,  and  <lecorated  after  the  other. 

From  Charlevoix  (1721)  it  is  learned  that 
the  calumet  is  strictly  the  stem  or  shaft  of 
w h at  is  CO m m on  1 y cal  1 ed  the  cal  u met  pi  i >e ; 
that  in  those  designed  fm-  public  cere- 
monial puri)oses  tins  shaft  is  very  long, 
and  “is  of  light  wood,  painted  with  dif- 
ferent colors,  and  atlonuHl  with  the.  lu'ads, 
tails  wings,  and  feathers  of  the  most 
beautiful  birds.’’  which  he  believed  were 


“only  for  ornament’’  rather  than  for 
symbolic  expression;  that  among  those 
nations  among  which  the  calumet  is  in 
use  it  is  as  sacred  as  are  the  wampum 
belts  and  strands  among  the  nations 
among  whom  these  things  are  in  use;  that 
Pawnee  tradition  asserts  that  the  calumet 
is  a gift  from  the  sun;  that  the  calumet 
is  in  use  more  among  the  southern  and 
western  nations  than  among  the  eastern 
and  northern,  and  it  is  more  frequently 
emploved  for  })cace  than  for  war.  He 
says  that  if  the  calumet  is  offered  and 
accepted  it  is  the  custom  to  smoke  in  the 
calumet,  and  the  engagements  contracted 
are  held  sacred  and  inviolal)le,  in  justso  far 
assuch  human  things  are  inviolable.  Per- 
rot  also  says  that  the  Indians  believe  that 
the  sun  gave  the  calumet  to  the  Pawnee. 
The  Indians  i>rofess  that  the  violation  of  • 
such  an  engagement  never  escapes  just 
punishment.  In  the  heat  of  battle,  if  an 
adversarv  offer  the  calumet  to  his  oi)p<^- 
nent  and  he  accei>t  it,  the  weapons  on 
both  sides  are  at  once  laid  down;  but  to 
accept  or  to  refuse  the  offer  of  the  calu- 
met is  oi)tional.  There  are  calumets  for 
various  kinds  of  jniblic  engagements,  and 
when  such  bargains  are  made  an  ex- 
change of  calumets  is  usual,  in  this  man- 
ner rendering  the  contract  or  bargain 
sacred. 

When  war  is  contemplated,  not  only 
the  shaft  but  the  feathers  with  which  it 
is  dressed  are  colored  red,  but  the  feath- 
ers onlv  on  one  side  may  be  red,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  from  the  disposition  of  the 
feathers  in  some  instances  it  is  ])OS!>ible  to 
know  to  what  nation  the  calumet  is  to  be 
presented.  By  smoking  together  in  the 
calumet  the  contracting  jnirties  intend  to 
invoke  the  sun  and  the  other  gods  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  mutual  obligations  assumed 
by  the  parties,  and  as  a guaranty  the  one 
to  the  other  that  they  shall  be  fulfilled. 
This  is  accomplished  l)y  blowing  the 
smoke  toward  the  sky,  the  four  Avorld- 
quarters,  and  the  earth,  with  a suitable 
invocation.  The  size  and  ornanumts  of 
the  calumets  which  are  iiresented  to  per- 
sona of  distinction  on  occasions  of  moment 
are  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  c“ase. 
When  the  calumet  is  designed  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a treaty  of  alliance  against  a 
third  tribe,  a serpent  may  be  ]»ainted  on 
the  shaft,  and  perhaps  soine  other  device 
indicating  the  motive  of  the  alliance. 

There  were  calumets  for  commerce  and 
trade  and  for  other  social  and  ])olitical 
purposes;  but  the  most  important  were 
those  designed  for  war  and  those  for 
peaces  and  brotherhood.  It  was  vitally 
necessary,  however,  that  they  should  be 
distinguishable  at  once,  le.st  through 
ignorance  and  inattention  one  should 
become  the  victim  of  treachery.  The 
Indians  in  general  chose  not  or  dared  not 
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to  violate  openly  the  faith  attested  by 
the  calumet,  and  sought  to  deceive  an 
intended  victim  by  the  use  of  a false 
caluniet  of  peace  in  an  endeavor  to  make 
the  victim  in  some  measure  responsible 
for  the  consequences.  On  one  occasion 
a band  of  Sioux,  seeking  to  desti’oy  some 
Indians  and  their  protectors,  a French 
officer  and  his  men,  presented,  in  the 
guise  of  friendship,  12  calumets,  appar- 
ently of  peace;  but  the  officer,  who  was 
versed  in  such  matters  and  whose  suspi- 
cion was  aroused  by  the  number  offered, 
consulted  an  astute  Indian  attached  to 
his  force,  who  caused  him  to  see  that 
among  the  12  one  of  the  calumet  shafts 
was  nf)t  matted  with  hair  like  the  others, 
and  that  on  the  shaft  was  graven  the 
figure  of  a viper,  coiled  around  it.  The 
officer  was  made  to  understand  that  this 
was  the  sign  of  covert  treachery,  thus 
frustrating  the  intended  Sioux  plot. 

The  use  of  the  calumet,  sometimes  called 
‘ ‘ peace-pipe  ’ ’ and  ‘ ‘ war  pipe,  ’’was  wide- 
spread in  the  Mississippi  valley  gener- 
ally. It  has  been  found  among  the  Pota- 
watomi,  Cheyenne,  Shoshoni,  Pawnee 
Loups,  Piegan,  Santee,  Yanktonais,  Siha- 
sapa,  Kansa,  Siksika,  Crows,  Cree,  Skit- 
swish,  Nez  Perces,  Illinois,  Chickasaw, 
Choctaw,  Chitimacha,  Chippewa,  Winne- 
bago, and  Natchez.  In  the  Ohio  and  St 
Lawrence  valleys  and  southward  its  use 
is  not  so  definitely  shown. 

For  more  detailed  information  consult 
Charlevoix,  Journal,  1761;  Dorsey  in  3d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1885;  Fletcher  in  22d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1904;  Jesuit  Relations 
and  Allied  Documents,  Thwaites  ed., 
i-Lxxiii,  1896-1901;  Lafitau,  Mmurs 
des  Sauvages,  1724;  Le  Page  du  Pratz, 
Hist,  de  la  Louisiane,  1758;  Lesueur,  La 
Danse  du  Calumet,  in  Les  Soirees  Cana- 
diennes,  iv,  1864;  McGuire  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1897,  1899;  Perrot,  Memoire,  1864; 
Relations  des  Jesuites,  i-iii,  1858.  See 
Catlinite,  Ceremony,  Dance,  Pipes,  To- 
bacco. (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Calumet.  A former  Menominee  village 
on  the^  E.  shore  of  L.  Winnebago,  Wis. , 
with  150  inhabitants  in  1817. — Starrow  in 
Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  171,  1872;  Royce 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  clxxi,  1899. 

Calusa.  An  important  tribe  of  Florida, 
formerly  holding  the  s.  w.  coast  from 
about  Tampa  bay  to  C.  Sable  and  C. 
Florida,  together  with  all  the  outlying 
keys,  and  extending  inland  to  L.  Okee- 
chobee. They  claimed  more  or  less  au- 
thority also  over  the  tribes  of  the  e.  coast, 

N.  to  about  C.  Canaveral.  The  name, 
which  can  not  be  interpreted,  appears  as 
Calos  or  Carlos  (province)  in  the  early 
Spanish  and  French  records,  Caloosaand 
Coloosa  in  later  English  authors,  and 
survives  in  Caloo.sa  village,  Caloosa- 
hatchee  r.,  and  Charlotte  (for  Carlos) 


harbor  within  their  old  territory.  They 
cultivated  the  ground  to  a limited  extent, 
but  were  better  noted  as  expert  fishers, 
daring  seamen,  and  fierce  and  determined 
fighters,  keeping  up  their  resistance  to 
the  Spanish  arms  and  missionarv  ad- 
vances after  all  the  rest  of  Florida  had 
submitted.  Their  men  went  nearly 
naked.  They  seem  to  have  ])racti.«ed 
human  sacrifice  of  captives  ujion  a whole- 
sale scale,  scalped  and  dismembered  their 
slain  enemies,  and  have  rejieatedly  been 
accused  of  being  cannibals.  Although 
this  charge  is  denied  by  Adair  (1775), 
who  was  in  position  to"^  know,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  mounds  indi(!ates  that  it 
was  true  in  the  earlier  period. 

Their  history  begins  in  1513  when,  with 
a fleet  of  80  canoes  they  boldly  attacked 
Ponce  de  Leon,  who  was  about  to  land  on 
their  coast,  and  after  an  all-dav  fight  com- 
pelled him  to  withdraw.  Even  at  this 
early  date  they  were  already  noted  among 
the  tribes  for  the  golden  wealth  which 
they  had  accumulated  from  the  numerous 
Spanish  wrecks  cast  away  u])on  the  keys 
in  jiassage  from  the  s.^  and  two  cen- 
turies later  they  were  regarded  as  vei'- 
itable  pirates,  plundering  and  killing 
without  mercy  the  crews  of  all  vessels, 
excepting  Spanish,  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
stranded  in  their  neighborhood.  In  1567 
the  Spaniards  established  a mission  and 
fortified  post  among  them,  but  both  seem 
to  have  been  discontinued  soon  after, 
although  the  tribe  came  later  under  Span- 
ish influence.  About  this  time,  accord- 
ing to  Fontaneda,  a captive  among  them, 
they  numbered  nearlv  50  villages,  includ- 
ing one  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  an 
Arawakan colony(q. v. )fromCuba.  From 
one  of  these  villages  the  modern  Tampa 
takes  its  name.  Another,  ^luspa,  existed 
up  to  about  1750.  About  the  year  1600 
they  carried  on  a regular  trade,  by  canoe, 
with  Havana  in  fisli,  skins,  and  amber. 
By  the  constant  invasions  of  the  Creeks 
and  other  Indian  allies  of  the  English  in 
the  18th  century  they  were  at  last  driven 
from  the  mainland  and  forced  to  take 
refuge  on  the  keys,  jiarticularly  Key 
West,  Key  \ accas,  and  the  Matacumbe 
keys.  One  of  their  latest  recorded  ex- 
ploits was  the  massacre  of  an  entire 
trench  crew  wrecked  upon  the  islands. 
Romans  states  that  in  1 /63,  on  the  trans- 
fer of  Florida  from  Spain  to  England, 
the  last  remnant  of  the  tribe,  numbering 
then  80  families,  or  perhaps  350  souls, 
was  removed  to  Havana.  This,  however, 
is  only  partially  correct,  as  a considera- 
ble band  un<ler  the  name  of  Muspa  In- 
dians, or  simply  Spanish  Indians,  main- 
tained their  distinct  existence  and  lan- 
guage in  their  ancient  territory  up  to  the 
close  of  the  second  Seminole  war. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  linguistic  af- 
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finity  of  the  Calusa  or  their  iimnediate 
neighbors,  as  no  vocabulary  orother  speci- 
men of  the  language  is  known  to  exist 
beyond  the  town  iiames  and  one  or  two 
other  words  given  by  Fontaneda,  none  of 
which  affords  basis  for  serious  interpreta- 
tion. Gatschet,  the  best  authority  on  the 
Florida  languages,  says:  “The  languages 
spoken  by  the  Calusa  and  by  the  people 
next  in  order,  the  Tequesta,  are  unknown 
to  us.  . . . They  w'cri'  regarded  as  peo- 
ple distinct  from  the  Timucua  and  the 
tribes  of  Maskoki  origin”  (Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  13,  1884).  There  is  a possibility 
that  some  fragments  of  the  language  may 
yet  come  to  light,  as  boys  of  this  tribe 
were  among  the  pu|)ils  at  the  mission 
school  in  Havana  in  the  Kith  century, 
and  the  Jesuit  Rogel  and  an  assistant 
spent  a winter  in  studying  the  language 
and  recording  it  in  vocabulary  form. 

Fontaneda  names  the  following  among 
about  50  Calusa  villages  existing  about 
1570:  Calaobe,  Casitoa,  Cayovea,  Coma- 
chica,  Cuchiyaga,  Cutespa,  Enempa, 
Estame,  Guarungunve,  Guevu,  Jutun, 
Metamapo,  Muspa,  f^o  (explained  as 
meaning  ‘towui  beloved’),  Quisiyove, 
Sac-aspada,  Sinaesta,  Sinapa,  Soco,  Tampa 
( distinguished  as  ‘ a large  town  ’ ) , Tatesta, 
Tavaguemue,  Te(iuem'apo,  Tomo,  Toin- 
sobe,  Tuchi,  Yagua.  Of  these,  Cuchi- 
vaga  and  Guarungunve  w'ere  upon  the 
keys. 

Calloosas.— Bartram,  Trav.,  378,  1792.  Callos.— 
Brinton,  Floridian  Benin.,  112,  1859  (given  as  one 
of  the  French  forms).  Caloosa. — Romans,  Fla., 
291,  1775.  Calos.— De  Bry,  Brevis  Narratio,  II, 
LeMovne  map,  1691  (“province”  and  chief  : 
early  French  form  as  used  by  Le  Moyne  and 
Laiidonnif're).  Calusas.— Rafinesque,  iiitrod. 

Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  25,  1824.  Cape  Florida  Inmans.— 
Adair,  Hist.  Am.  Inds..  152, 17/5.  Carlin.— Davies, 
Caribby  Ids.,  332, 1606  ( chief  ” ) . Carlos. -BiW 
Ensavo,  95, 1723  (“  province”  and  . oldest 

Snanish  form  as  used  in  Dc6n  narrative,  1513, 1 on- 
taneda,  1575,  etc).  Coloosas. -Romans,  Fla.,  app_, 
xxxiv,  1775.  Kaloosas.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  M ar, 
364,  1822.  Kalusa. — Giitscliet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 

I,  map,  1884.  o ■ i 

Calusahatchee.  A lormer  Seminole  town 

on  Calusalnitchee  r.,  s.  w.  Fla. 

Caloosahatohe.-Bartrani  Tnivels  452  1/^^ 

looshatchie.-Drakc,  Bk.  0; 

oo-sau  hat-che.— Hawkins  (1/99),  Sketch,  2.),  1848. 

Calusi.  An  unidentified  iirovince  ap- 
parently in  E.  Ark.,  n.  of  Arkansas  r.  and 
w.  of  tlie  St  Francis,  visited  by  De  Soto  m 
1541. 

Calu9.’—Bicdma  in  Smith,  Coll.  Doc.  Fla., 

Calupa.— Gcntl.  of  Elvas  (15o/ ) in  1 reiu  h,  Hi.  t. 
Coll.'^ La.,  II,  175, 18.50.  Calusi.— Biedma,  ibid.,  106. 

Camajal.  A Diegueho  rancheria  repre- 
sented in  the  treaty  of  1852  at  f^icda  Isa- 
_ii.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  7(5, 84th  Cong., 

182,1857.  , ,,  , , 

Camanc-nac-cooya  (probably  romyl 
held  of  cactus’).  A rancheria,  probably 
Cochiini,  connected  with  I’un'sima  ((  mle- 
irnmo)  mission.  Lower  (’aliforma,  m the 

18th  century. — Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v, 
189,  1857. 


Camani.  A rancheria,  probably  of  the 
Sobaipuri,  on  the  Rio  Gila  not  far  from 
Casa  Grande,  s.  Ariz. ; visited  by  Anz.a 
and  Font  in  1775. — Bancroft,  Ariz.  and 
N.  IMex.,  392,  1889. 

Laguna  del  Hospital. — Ibid.  La  Laguna.  Ibid. 

Camano-ca-caamano  (probably  ‘arroyoof 
the  great  cord  ’ ).  A rancheria,^  probably 
Cochiini,  connected  with  Purfsima  mis- 
sion, Lower  California,  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury.—Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  188, 1857. 

Camas.  Any  species  of  plant  belonging 
to  the  genus  Qucunasia  ( Camassia  of  some 
later  authors),  especially  Quanuma  qua- 
vuish;  also  the  edible  bulb  of  these  plants. 
Camas  is  usually  blue-howered  and  in 
other  respects  also  much  resembles  the 
hyacinth,  to  which  it  is  botanically  re- 
lated. It  is  sometimes  called  wild  hya- 
cinth, and  in  Canadian  French,  but  im- 
jiroperly,  pomme  blanche  and  jionime 
des  prairies.  The  bulbs,  which  were  a 
staple  food  of  several  N . M . coast  tribes, 
and  are  still  much  used,  are  prepared  for 
food  by  prolonged  steaming.  Camas  is 
found  from  w.  Washington  and  Oregon 
to  N.  California  and  British  Columbia,  and 
eastward  to  the  northern  Rocky  mts.  It 
was  most  extensively  utilized  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  upper  Columbia  r.  watershed. 
The  word,  spelled  also  camass,  quamaali, 
kamass,  quaini!<h,&nd  in  other  ways,  came 
into  Plnglish  through  the  Chinook  jargon. 
Its  ultimate  source  is  chamas,  signifying 
‘ sweet  ’ in  the  Nootka  language  of  Van- 
couver id.  The  camas  prairies  of  the 
w.  slopes  of  the  Rocky  mts.  wtwe  long  fa- 
mous. From  its  habit  of  feeding  on  this 
root  the  camas  rat  received  its  name. 
From  camas  have  also  been  named  vil- 
lages in  Fremont  co.,  Idaho;  Missoula 
CO.,  Mont.;  and  Clarke  co.,  AVash.;  like- 
wise a Camas  valley  in  Douglas  co., 
Oreg.,  and  a town,  Kamas,  in  Summit  co., 
Utah.  The  Latin  name  of  the  plant  also 
preserves  the  Indian  ajipellation.  See 
Roots.  (•'•  F.  c.  K.  v.  c. ) 

Cambujos.  An  imaginary  Indian  “ jirov- 
ince”  K.  of  (iuivira,  which  the  abbess 
Maria  de  Jesus,  of  Agreda,  Spain,  claiined 
to  have  miraculously  visited  in  the  17th 
centurv.  , , . 

Aburcos.'— Zanitc-Salmoron  {ca.  1629),  Relacion, 

in  Land  of  Sunshine,  187,  Feb.,  1900.  Caburcos. — 
Maria  do.lesiis  (1631)  in  Balou,  Relacion  Hist.,  33/, 
1787  Cambujos.— Benavides  (16:11)  in  Balou.  op. 
eit.,  3:16.  Jambujos.— Vetancurt  (169:i),  Teatro 
Am’.,  in,  30:3,  1871. 

Camiltpaw  (‘people  of  Kainilt  ; so 
named  from  their  chief).  A band  of  the 
Pisqiiows,  formerly  living  on  the  k.  side 
of  Columbia  r.  One  of  the  original^  treaty 
tribes  of  1855,  classed  with  the,  Yakima 
but  really  Salishan.  They  are  now  on 

Yakima  res..  Wash. 

Kah-milt-pah.— Treaty  of  18.55  in  1 . S.  Mat..9al, 
1S63.  Kamilt-pah.— Did.  .\IT.  Rep.. 302, 18/ /.  Qamil- 
‘llma.— Mooney  in  l ltb  Rep.  B.  .V.  K.,  7:l6, 1896. 

Camitria.  A ruined  iHiebloot  the  lewa. 
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situated  in  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N.  Mex. 
(Bandelier  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  201, 1885). 
Fii-st  mentioned  by  Onate  in  1598  ( Doc. 
Ined.,  XVI,  102,  116,  1871)  as  an  inhab- 
ited village  and  assigned  both  to  the  Tewa 
and  the  “Chignas  ” (Tigua). 

Camitre.— Onate,  op.  cit.,  102.  Comitria.— Bande- 
lier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  19,  1881  (misprint). 

Camoa.  A Mayo  settlement  on  the  Rio 
Mayo,  70  m.  from  the  coast,  in  s.  So- 
nora, Mexico. 

Camoa. — Hardy,  Travels,  390,  1829.  Canamoo. — 
Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott, 
1720.  Santa  Catalina  Cayamoa. — Orozco  y Berra, 
Geog.,  356,  180-1. 

Camoles.  A tribe  formerly  living  on  the 
Texas  coast  “in  front”  of  the  Como; 
mentioned  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  (Smith 
transl.,  137,  1871)  in  the  account  of  his 
sojourn  in  Texas,  1527-34.  They  cannot 
be  identified  with  any  later  rdstorical 
tribe. 

Camones.— Cabeza  de  Vaca,  op.  cit., 113. 

Camping  and  Camp  circles.  Each  North 
American  tribe  claimed  a certain  locality 
as  its  haliitat  and  dwelt  in  communities 
or  villages  about  which  stretched  its  hunt- 
ing grounds.  As  all  the  inland  people 
depended  for  food  largely  on  the  gath- 
ering of  acorns,  seeds,  and  roots,  the 
catching  of  salmon  when  ascending  the 
streams,  or  on  hunting  for  meat  and 
skin  clothing,  they  camped  in  makeshift 
shelters  or  portable  dwellings  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  year.  These 
dwellings  were  brush  shelters,  the  mat 
house  and  birch-bark  lodge  of  the 
forest  tribes,  and  the  skin  tent  of  the 
plains.  The  iTish  mats  of  different  sizes, 
woven  by  the  women,  were  rolled  into  a 
long  bundle  Avhen  a party  was  traveling. 
The  oblong  frame  was  made  of  saplings 
tied  together  with  bark  tiber.  The  long- 
est and  widest  mats  were  fastened  out- 
side the  frame  to  form  the  walls,  and 
smaller  ones  were  overlapped  to  make  a 
rain-proof  roof,  an  opening  being  left  in 
the  middle  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke 
from  the  central  fire.  For  the  skin  tent, 
10  to  20  poles  were  cut  and  trimmed  by 
the  men  and  preserved  from  year  to  year. 
To  tan,  cut,  fit,  and  sew  the  skin  cover 
and  to  set  up  the  tent  was  the  special  work 
of  women.  Dogs  formerly  transported 
the  long  tent  poles  by  means  of  travois, 
but  in  later  years  they  were  dragged  by 
pomes. 

Hunting,  visiting,  or  war  parties  Avere 
more  or  less  organized.  The  leader  was 
generally  the  head  of  a family  or  of  a 
kindred  group,  or  he  was  appointed  to  his 
office  with  certain  ceremonies.  He  de- 
cided the  length  of  a day’s  journey  and 
where  the  camp  should  lie  made  at  night. 
As  all  property,  .save  a man's  personal 
clothing,  weapons,  and  riding  horses,  be- 
longed to  the  woman,  its  care  during  a 
journey  fell  upon  her.  On  the  tribal 


hunt  the  old  men,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  laden  ponies  formed  the 
body  of  the  slowly  moving  procession, 
protected  on  either  side  by  the  warriors, 
who  walked  or  rode,  encumbered  only  by 
their  weapons.  The  details  of  the  camp 
were  controlled  by  the  women,  exce])t 
with  war  parties,  when  men  did  the  work. 

When  a camjnng  jilace  Avas  reached  the 
mat  houses  Avere  erected  as  most  conven- 
ient for  the  family  grouj),  but  the  skin 
tents  Avere  set  np  in  a circle,  near  of  kin 
being  neighbors.  If  danger  from  enemies 
Avas  apprehended,  the  jionies  and  other 
A'aluable  posses.sions  Avere  keptAvithin  the 
space  inclo.sed  by  the  circle  of  tents. 
Long  journeys  Avere  frequently  under- 
taken for  friendly  visits  or  for  intertribal 
ceremonies.  When  traveling  and  cainj)- 
ing  the  people  kept  Avell  together  under 
their  leader,  but  when  near  their  desti- 
nation, the  party  lialted  and  dispatclied 
one  or  tAvo  young  men  in  gala  dress  Avith 
the  little  iiacket  of  tobacco  to  api)ri.«e  the 
leading  men  of  the  village  of  their  ap- 
proach. W Idle  the  messengers  Avere  gone 
the  jirairie  be(;ame  a A'ast  dressing  room, 
and  men,  Avomen,  and  children  shook  off 
the  dust  of  travel,  painted  their  faces,  and 
donned  their  best  garments  to  be  ready  to 
receive  the  escort  Avhich  Avas  ahvays  .sent 
to  Avelcome  the  guests. 

When  the  tribes  of  the  buffalo  country 
Avent  on  their  annual  hunt,  ceremonies  at- 
tended eA’ery  stage,  from  the  initial  rites, 
Avhen  the  leader  Avas  chosen,  through- 
out the  journeyings,  to  the  thanksgiving 
ceremony  Avhich  closed  the  expedition. 
The  long  procession  Avas  escorted  by 
Avarriors  selected  by  the  leader  and  the 
chiefs  for  their  trustiness  and  A’alor. 
They  acted  as  a police  guard  to  pre\'ent 
any  straggling  that  might  result  in  per- 
sonal or  tribal  danger,  and  they  pre\-ented 
any  private  hunting,  as  it  ndght  stam- 
pede a herd  that  might  be  in  the  vicinity. 
When  on  the  annual  hunt  the  tribe 
camped  in  a circle  and  preserved  its  po- 
litical divisions,  and  the  circle  Avas  often  a 
quarter  of  a mile  or  more  in  diameter. 
Sometimes  the  camp  Avas  in  concentric  cir- 
cles, each  circle  rejiresenting  a political 
group  of  kindred.  The  Dakota  call  them- 
selves the  “.«eA-en council  fires,”  and  say 
thatthey  formerly  camped  in  tAVodiA'isions 
or  groups,  one  com  posed  of  4 and  the  other 
of  3 concentric  circles.  The  Omaha  and 
close  cognates,  Avhen  on  the  annual  buf- 
falo hunt  and  during  the  great  tribal  cer- 
inonies  camped  in  a circle.  Each  of  the 
10  Omaha  gentes  had  its  unchangeable 
place  in  the  line.  The  Avomen  of  each 
gens  knew  Avhere  their  tents  belonged, 
and  Avhen  a camping  ground  Avas  reached 
each  drove  her  ])onies  to  the  proper 
place,  so  that  Avhen  the  tents  of  the  tribe 
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were  all  up  each  geuH  was  in  the  position 
to  which  it  was  entitled  by  tlie  regulations 
that  were  connected  with  ancient  beliefs 
and  customs.  For  particular  ceremonies, 
especially  tl>e  great  annual  sun  dance 
(q.  V.),  the  Kiowa,  Cheyenne,  and  others 
camped  in  a circle  made  up  of  the  differ- 
ent political  divisions  in  fixed  and  regular 
order. 

The  tribal  circle,  each  segment  com- 
posed of  a clan,  gens,  or  band,  madealiving 
picture  of  ti’ibal  organization  and  respon- 
sibilities. It  impressed  upon  the  beholder 
the  relative  i)osition  of  kinship  groups 
and  their  interdei)ei\dence,  both  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  government 
within  and  for  defense  against  enemies 
from  without,  while  the  opening  to  the  e. 
and  the  position  of  the  ceremonial  tents 
recalled  the  religious  rites  and  obligations 
by  which  the  many  j)arts  were  held  to- 
gether in  a compact  whole. 

See  Dorsev  in  3d  and  15tli  Reps.  B.  A. 
K.;  Fletcher  in  Publ.  Peabody  Mus.; 
Matthews  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ; Mooney  in 
14th  and  17th  Reps.  B.  A.  E.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Campo  (Span.:  ‘camp’).  A settlement 
and  reservation  of  18  Dieguenos,  170  m. 
from  Mission  Tule  River  agency.  Cal. 
The  land,  comprising  280  acres,  is  a water- 
less, unproductive  tract  for  which  a pat- 
ent has  been  issued. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  175, 
1902. 

Campti.  A village,  probably  of  the 
Natchitoches,  formerly  on  Red  r.  of  Louis- 
iana, about  20  m.  above  Natchitoches. 
In  his  report  to  President  Jefferson  in 
1805,  Sibley  (Hist.  Sketches,  1806)  says 
the  town  was  inhabited  by  the  French,^ 
the  Indians  having  left  it  on  account  of 
sickness  in  1792.  (a.  c.  f. ) 

Canaake.  Mentioned  as  the  name  of 
an  ancient  Florida  tribe,  of  which  a rem- 
nant still  existed  in  1821.  _ The  general 
context  of  the  reference  indicates  that  the 
form  is  a bad  misprint  for  Calusa,  q.  v. 

Canaacke.-PcniOre  (1821)  in  Morso,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  !ipp.,  311,  1822.  Cana  ake.— •11)1(1.,  119. 

Canada.  (Huron:  kanada,  ‘village,’ 

‘settlement.’— Cartier).  A term  used  to 
designate  all  the  Iiidiaus  of  (./anada,  and 
alsoliy  early  writers  in  a more  restricted 
sense.*  Cartier  designates  the  chief  of 
Stadacon6  (tiuebec)  as  the  king  ot'  Can- 
iulu,  an<l  the  uanie  Canada  to  the 

country  immediately  adjacent.  His  vo- 
cabularies indicate  anlro(|Uoiau  (Huron) 
people  living  there.  The  c'arly  French 
writers  used  the  term  Cauadiens  to  des- 
ignate the  Algonquian  tribes  on  or  near 
the  St  Lawrence,  especially  the  Na-scapee 
und  the  Montagnais  t ribes  below  the  Sague- 
nay, as  distinguished  from  the  .\lgonkin 
und  Micmac.  The  New  England  writers 
sometimt^s  di'signated  as  Canada  Inili.ins 
those  Almaki  who  had  removed  from 


IMaine  to  St  Francis  and  Becancour. 

(.1.  M.) 

Canada.— Cartier,  Brief  Recit,  title,  154.“).  Cana- 
dacoa.— Loscarbot  (1009)  quoted  by  Charlevoix 
New  France,  n,  237,1866.  Canadenses.— Lescarbot 
(luoted  by  Tanner,  Nar.,  1830  (Latin  form).  Cana- 
dese.— Dobbs,  Hud.son  Bay,  26, 1744.  Canadiains.— 
Dutch  map  (1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  18ob 
(located  north  of  Chalenr  bay).  Canadiens.— ,Ie.'<r 
Kel  16:12,  14,  18.')8.  Canide  Indianes.— Gardne' 
(1662)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xin,  22.5,  1881. 

Canadasaga  {Gd-n(l-dd-se^^-<je,‘  at  the 
new  town  ’ ).  A former  Seneca  town  near 
the  present  Geneva,  N.  Y.  On  account  of 
its  size  it  was  for  a time  considered  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  tribe.  In  1700 
it  was  situated  n hi.  s.  e.  of  Geneva,  but 
in  1732,  on  account  of  the  ravages  of 
small])OX,  the  inhabitants  removed  2 or  3 
in.  s.  w.,  to  the  s.  bank  of  Burrell’s  (Slate 
Rock)  cr.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  and  Indian  war  this  site  was  also 
abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants  moved  to 
Canadasaga  brook,  or  Castle  brook,  s.  w.  of 
Geneva.  Here,  in  1756,  a stockacle  was 
built  for  their  protection  by  Sir  \\  illiam 
Johnson.  The  town  became  known  as 
New  Castle,  and  was  destroyed  by  Sullivan 
in  1779.  (J.  M.  J.  N.  B.  n.) 

Canadaasago.— Conover,  Kaiiadasaga  and  Geneva 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Canada-saga. — N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
II  1191  1849.  Canadasager.— Ibid.  Canadasaggo.— 
J()hnson  (1763),  ibid.,  vii,  5.')0,  1856.  Canadasago.— 
Conover,  op.  cit.  Canadaseago. — Ibid.  Caiiada- 

sege.— Ibid.  Canadasegy.— Ibid.  Canadayager.— 

Ibid.  Canadesago.— Pickering  (1790)  in  Am.  St. 
Pap.,  IV,  214,  1832.  Canadesaque. — Conover,  op. 
cit  ’ Canadesego,— Ibid.  Canadisega.— Conf.  of 
1763  in  N.  Y.Doc.Col.  Hi.st.,  Vii,  556, 185(>.  Canado- 

sago,— Conover,  op.  cit.  Canandesaga.— Nnkerck 
(1779)quoted  bv  Conover,  ibid.  Canasadauque.— 
Ibid.  Canasadego.— Evans,  map  (1755)  quoted  by 
Conover,  ibid.  Canatasaga. — Ibid.  Canedesaga. — 
Ibid.  Canesadage.— Ibid.  Canidesego.— Ibid. 
Canidisego. — .loiies  (1780)  in  N.  A . Doc.  (-Ol.  Hist., 
VIII,  786,  1857.  Cannadasago. — Conover,  op.  cit. 
Cannadesago.— Ibid.  Cannadisago.-^Ibid.  Can- 
nisdagua.— Ibid.  Cannisdaque.— Ibid.  Canms- 
flque. — Ibid.  Cannondesaga. — McKendry  (1779) 
quoted  by  Conover,  ibid.  Canodasega.— Ibid. 
Canodosago.— Ibid.  Canosedagui.— Doc.  of  1726 

in  N Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v.  797,  18.55.  Canose- 
dogui.— Baiicker  (1727)  quoted  by  Conover,  op.  cit. 
Canundasaga.— Ibid.  Caundaisauejue.— Ibid.  Caun- 
dasaque. — Ibid.  Conadasaga.— Ibid.  Conadasego.— 
Ibid.  Connadasaga.— Ibid.  Connadasego.— Ibid. 
Connadesago.— Ibid.  Connagasago.— Ibid. 
dosago. — Ibid.  Cunnesedago. — Biirt()ii  (1/79) 
(uioted  by  Conover,  ibid.  Ga-ni-da-sa-ga.— Mor- 
gan, League  Iroq.,  -124,  1851  (Cayuga  aiul  Onon- 
daga form).  Ga-na-da-sage. — Ibid.  (Oneida  and 
Aloliawk  form).  GS.-na-di-8e’'-ge. — Hewitt,  iiif  ii 
(Seneca  form).  Ganadesaga. — Oo^nover,  oj).  eit. 
Ganechsatage,— Ibid.  Ganechstage.— Zeisberger 
(17,50)  quoted  bv  Conover,  ibid.  Ga-nun-da- 
sa-ga.— Morgan.  League  Iroq.,  424,  18.51  (Seneca 

form).  Kaensatague.— Pouebot,  map  (17.>8)  in  N. 

Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  X,  694,  1858.  Kanadagago.— 
Conover,  op.  oit.  Kanadaoeaga. — Ibid.  Kanadaoe- 
gey.— Ibid.  Kanadaragea.— Ibid.  Kanadasaega. — 
lt)id.  Kanadasagea.  — Ibid.  Kanadaseagea.— Ibid. 

Kanadaseago, — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  V,_  111,  1848- 
Kanadaseegy.— .lobiison  (1763)  in  N.  A.  Doc.  (ol. 
Hist.,  VII,  576.  18.56.  Kanadasegoa. — Conover,  oi>. 
cit.  Kanadasero. — .lobiison  ( 1763)  (pKiti'd  by  Con- 
over, iliid.  Kanadasigea. — Conover,  ibid.  Kana- 
desaga.— Ibid.  Kanadesego.— Ibid.  Kanadesero.— 
Ibid.  Kanadesseg’y. — .lobiison  (1763)  in  N.  A . Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  vii,  5,50, 18.56.  Kanadessigy.— Conver.op. 
cit  Kanadosega.— Ibid.  Kanagago.— Livermore 

(1779)  in  N.  11.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Vi,  326, 18,50.  Kan- 
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andasagea. — Nukerck  (1779)  quoted  by  Conover, 
op.  cit.  Kanasadagea. — Ibid.  Kanasedaga. — Ibid. 
Kanedasaga.— Ibid.  Kanedesago. — Machin  (1779) 
quoted  by  Conover,  ibid.  Kanesadago. — Con- 
over, ibid.  Kanesadakeh. — Ibid.  Kanesedaga. — 
Ibid.  Kannadasaga. — Grant  (1779)  quoted  by  Con- 
over, ibid.  Kannadesagea.- — Ibid.  Kannadeseys. — 
Pemberton  in  Ma-s-s.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  ii,  176, 
1816.  Kanodosegea.— Conover,  op.  cit.  Kaunau- 
dasage. — Ibid.  Kennedaseage. — Ibid.  Kennese- 

daga, — Ibid.  Konasadagea. — Ibid.  Konasoa. — Jef- 
ferys,  Fr.  Doni.,  i)t.  1,  map,  1761.  Konassa.— Ho- 
mann  Heirs’  map,  1756.  Old  Castle. — Conover,  op. 
cit. (.so  called  after  removal  to  Castle  brook, 
.sub.sequent  to  17.56).  Ota-na-sa-ga. — Morgan, 
League  Iroq.,  424,  1851  (Tuscarora  form).  Seneca 
Castle. — Machin  ( 1779)  quoted  bv  Conover, 
op.  cit. 

Canajoharie  ( A'd-nd,-‘(ZyV-‘/ia-re‘,  ‘it,  the 
kettle,  is  ti.xed  on  the  end  of  it  ’ ).  An  im- 
portant Mohawk  village,  known  as  Upper 
^lohawk  Castle,  formerly  situated  on  the 
E.  hank  of  Otscpiago  or.,  nearly  opposite 
Ft  Plain,  ^Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.  The 
community  of  this  name  occupied  lioth 
banks  of  Mohawk  r.  for  some  distance 
above  and  below  the  village.  It  was 
also  once  known  as  Middle  Mohawk 
Castle.  (,r.  n.  n.  ii.) 

Canadsiohare.— Hansen  (1713)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  372,  18.55.  Canaedsishore. — Hnn.sen  (1700), 
ibid.,  IV,  802,  18.54.  Canajoha. — Morgan,  League 
Irocp,  chart,  1851  (Seneca  form).  Ca-na-jo'-ha-e. — 
Ibid.,  416,  18.51.  Ciinajoha'ga. — Ibid.,  chart  (On- 
ondaga form).  Can-ajo'har. — Ibid.  G'u^^carora 
form).  Canajoharies.— Conference  of  1754  in  Mas.s. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  V,  36,  1836.  Canajoherie.— 
Albanyconf.  (1745)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  302, 
1855.  Canajora.— Parkman,  Fronteiiac,  93,  1883. 
Canajorha.— Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  Ill,  250,1853.  Canijoharie. — Hansen  (1700), 
ibid.,  IV,  802, 1854.  Cannatchocary, — Doc. of  17,58(?) , 
ibid.,  X,  676,  1858.  Cannojoharys. — .\lbany  conf. 
(17.54),  ibid.,  vi.  877,  1855  (the  band).  Canojo- 
harrie.— Schuyler  (1711),  ibid.,  v,  245,  185.5. 

Caunaui'ohhaury.— Edwards  (1751)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  X,  143,  1809.  Chonoghoheere. — 
Wraxall  (1754)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  8.57, 
1855.  Conagohary.— Murray  (1782)  in  Vermont 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  II,  357,  1871.  Conajoharees. — 
Albany  conf.  (17-t7)  in  N.  A’.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi, 
.383.  18.5.5.  Conajohary.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Na- 
tions, 164, 1747.  Conajorha.— Greenhalgh  (1677)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  250,  1,8.53.  Conijoharre.— 
John.son  (1775),  ibid.,  viii,  661,  18.57.  Conna- 
johary.— Albany  conf.  (17.54),  ibid.,  vi,  868,  18.55 
Connejories.—Goldth wait  (1766)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  s.,  X,  121 . 1809  ( the  band).  Connoiohary, — 
Albany  conf.  (17.54)  in  X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi, 
877,_18.5.5.  Conojahary.— N.  Y.  conf.  (17.53),  ibid., 
VI,  7S1,  18.55.  Conojoharie.— .lohnson  (1749).  ibid., 
VI,  512,  18.55.  Ganajohala'-que. — ilorgan.  League 
Iroq..  chart,  18.51  (Oneida  form).  Ganajoha’rla, — 
Ibid.  (Jfobawk  form).  Ganajohhore, — Bover 

(1710)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
188,  1872.  Ga-na-jo-hi'-e.— Morgan,  op.  cit.  47f’ 
18.51  (Mohawk  name).  Ka-na-‘djo'-‘ha-re‘.— Hew- 
itt, inf  n,  1.8,S(>  (Mohawk  name).  Kanajoharry, — 
Hawley  (179H  m Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  l.sts..  iv, 
51.  1795.  Ka-na’-tcu-hare’. — Hewitt,  inf’n.,  1,886 
(Tu.scarora  name).  Middle  Mohawk  Csstle.— 
Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  174,  1851  (common  name) 
Upper  Castle.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Nations,  164, 
1747. 

Canandaigua  {Gi'i-mVdt'i-iV-gu'iV'n,  ‘a  vil- 
lage was  formerly  there  ’) . An  important 
Seneca  town  near  the  site  of  the  jire.^ent 
Canandaigua,  N.Y., destroyed  by  Sullivan 
in  1779.  There  was  another  s-ettlement 
not  far  distant,  called  New  Canandaigua, 
which  also  was  probalily  destroved  the 
same  year.  (j.  n.  ii.  ii.) 


Anandaque.— Grant  (1779)  quoted  by  Conover, 
Kanadaga  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Canada- 
qua. — Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  II,  1191,  1849.  Ca-na-da'- 
qua. — Doc.  of  1792  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
ser.,  I,  285,  1806  (Onondaga  form).  Canadauge. — 
Onondaga  conf.  (1774)  in  N.  A’.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VIII,  526,  1857.  Canadqua. — Deed  of  1789  in  Am. 
St.  Pap.,  IV,  211,  1832.  Canandaigua. — Livermore 
(1779)  in  N.  II.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  327,  18.50. 
Canandaqua. — Barton,  New  Views,  xiii,  1798.  Ca- 
nandarqua. — Doc.  Hist.  N.  A’.,  II,  1191.  18-19.  Ca- 
nandauqua. — Chapin  (1792)  in  Am.  St.  Pap.,  iv, 
241,1832.  Canandeugue. — Dearborn  (1779)  quoted 
by  Conover,  Kanadaga  and  Geneva  MS..  B.  A.  E. 
Cannandaquah. — Norris  (1779)  quoted  by  Conover, 
ibid.  Ca'-ta-na-ra'-qua. — Morgan,  League  Iroq., 
map,  1851  (Tuscarora  name).  Connondaguah. — 
Fellows  (1779)  quoted  by  Conover,  oji.  cit.  Ga- 
na-da-a'-gwa”n. — Hewitt,  inf’n,  1886  (Seneca 
name).  Ga-na-da-gwa. — Morgan, op.  cit.  (Cayuga 
name).  Ga-na-da-lo'-qua. — Ibid.,  map,  1851 
(Oneida  name).  Ga-na-tai-la'-qua. — Ibid.  (Mo- 
hawk name).  Ganataqueh.— Zeisberger,  MS.  (1750) 
quoted  by  Conover,  op.  cit.  Gai'nundd'gwa. — Mor- 
gan, League  Iroq.,  469, 1851  (Seneeaname).  Kana- 
daque. — Grant  (i779)  quoted  by  Conover,  op.  cit. 
Kanandagua. — Nukerck  (1779)  quoted  by  Conover, 
ibid.  Kanandaigua. — Burrows  (1779)  quoted  by- 
Conover,  ibid.  Kanandalangua. — Hubley-  (1779) 
quoted  by  Conover,  ibid.  Kanandaque.— Machin 
(1779)  quoted  by  Conover,  ibid.  Eanentage. — 
Poucbot,  map  (1758)  in  N.  A'.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X, 
694,  1858.  Konnaudaugua.— Pickering  (1791)  in 
Am.  St.  Pap.,  IV,  212,  1832.  Eonondaigua. — 'I'reaty 
of  1794  quoted  by  Hall,  N.  W.  States,  71,  1849. 
Ono-dauger.-— Blanchard  (1779)  (juoted  by  Con- 
over, op.  cit.  Shannondaque, — Camfield  (1779) 
quoted  by  Conover,  ibid. 

Canarsee.  Formerly  one  of  the  leading 
tribes  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  occu])ying 
most  of  what  is  now  Kings  co.  and  the 
shores  of  Jamaica  bay,  ivith  their  center 
near  Flatlands.  According  to  Kuttenher 
they  were  subject  to  or  connected  with 
the  Montauk;  this,  however,  is  doubt- 
ful, as  the  Indians  of  the  w.  end  of  the 
island  ajipear  to  have  been  paying  tribute, 
at  the  time  of  the  Dutch  settlement  of 
New  York,  to  the  Iro(]uois.  Their  prin- 
cipal village,  of  the  same  name,  was  prob- 
ably at  Canarsee,  near'Flatlands,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  they  had  others  at  Maspeth 
and  apparently  at  Hempstead.  They 
are  important  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  was  ob- 
tained from  them.  Having  asserted  their 
independence  of  the  iMohawk,  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Dutch,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  that  tribe  and  nearly  extermi- 
nated. They  also  suffered  co’nsiderablv 
during  the  war  of  the  Long  Island  tribe's 
with  the  Dutch.  The  la.«t  one  of  them 
died  aliout  1800.  (.i.  m.  c.  t.  ) 

Canaresse.— Document  of  16.56  in  N.A'.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  .XIV,  310.  1883.  Canarise. — Stuvve.sant  cleeii 
(1656)  ill  Thompson,  Long  Id.,  383,'  1.839.  Cana- 
risse.— Doc.  of  lf>63  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv, 
.524,1883.  Canarse,— Wood  quoted  by  Macauley, 
N.  A.,  II,  2.53,1829.  Canarsees, — Macaulev,  ibid., 
164.  Canarsie.— Nicolls  (1666)  in  N.  A'.  Doc.  Col. 
H'yt.,  XIV,  586,  1883.  Cannarse. — Document  of 
16.50,  ibid.,  I,  449,  1.856.  Canorise. — Dutch  treaty 
(16.56)  in  Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  River,  12.5, 
1.872.  Conarie  See.— Petition  of  16-56  in  .\.  A’.  Doc’ 
Col.  Hist.,  XIV,  &19,  1,883  (mi.sprinti.  Conarise.— 
Map  of  16(i6,  ibid.  Conarsie. — Ibid,  (applied  to 
river) . 

Canasatego.  An  Onondaga  chief  who 
played  an  important  role  in  the  jiroceed- 
ings  of  the  council  at  Philadeljihia  in 
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1742.  A dispute  arose  between  the  Dela- 
ware Indians  and  the  government  of 
Pennsylvania  eoneerning  a tract  of  land 
in  the  forks  of  Delaware  r.  It  was  on 
this  occasion,  evidently  in  accordance 
with  a preconcerted  arrangement  between 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Iroquois  chief,  that  the  latter,  addressing 
the  Delawares,  made  the  memorahle 
statement:  “ liow  came  you  to  take  upon 
you  to  sell  land  at  all?  We  comjuered 
you;  we  made  women  of  you;  you  know 
you  are  women,  and  can  no  more  sell 
land  than  women.  We  charge  you  to 
remove  instantly;  we  don’t  give  you 
liberty  to  think*  of  it.”  The  choice  of 
Wyoming  and  Shamokin  was  granted, 
and  the  Delawares  yielded.  Little  more 
is  recorded  regarding  this  chief.  His  son, 
Hans  Jacob,  resided  on  the  Ohio  in  1758. 

(c.  T.) 

Canastigaone.  A former  Mohawk  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  side  of  Mohawk  r.,  just 
above  Cohoes  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Canastigaone. — Tyron,  map  of  Prov.  N.  Y.,  1779. 
Canastigione. — Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  ii,  index,  1S49. 
Connestigunes. — Macauley,  N.  Y.,  II,  295,  1829. 
Nistigione. — Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  ii,  235, 1849. 

Canatlan  {kan-at-lan' ) . A former  Te- 
pehuane  pueblo  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Rio  San  Pedro,  central  Durango,  Mex- 
ico.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  319,  1864. 

Candelaria  (Span. : ‘Candlemas’).  One 
of  three  Spanish  Franciscan  missions,  the 
others  being  San  Ildefonso  and  San  Ja- 
vier, founded  in  1744  on  San  Xavier  r., 
perhaps  a branch  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  in 
Texas,  among  the  Lipan  Apache  and 
other  wild  tribes.  When  it  was  proposed 
to  transfer  it  to  San  Antonio  the  Indians 
ran  away,  and  in  1758  the  mission  was 
abandoned.  There  had  been  144  ha{)- 
tisms  in  the  three  missions  during  this 
period.  In  1761-62  another  mission  called 
Candelaria,  together  with  one  called  San 
Lorenzo,  was  founded  among  400  Lijian, 
and  perhaps  other  Indians,  on  up{)er  San 
Antonio  r.,  hut  these  were  abandoned 
by  order  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  in  1 767. 
See  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  1886; 
Garrison,  Texas,  1903.  (p.  w.  it.) 

Candeleras. — Villtv-Seiior,  Tciitro  Am.,  411A22, 
1748.  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Candelaria. — Arricivita 
cited  by  Bu.schmami,  Spnren  dor  Azt.Spr.,308. 

Caneadea  ( (7d-ow‘-/r/a’-(h’-o"‘,  ‘it  (sky) 
impinges  on  it’).  A former  Seneca  vil- 
lage on  the  site  of  Caneadea,  AlU'gany 
CO.,  N.  Y.  Being  the  most  distant  south- 
erly from  the  lower  Genesee  r.  towns, 
and  protected  by  mountains,  it  est'ajied 
destruction  by  Sullivan  in  1779,  as  he 
turned  northward  from  Dayoitgao.  Ca- 
neadea, which  was  a ‘‘castle”  and  for 
many  years  had  a council  lodge,  was 
the  point  of  dejiarture  of  the  Seneca  on 
their  war  expeditions  to  the  w.  and  s.  w. 

(.1.  N.  H.  n.) 

Canaseder. — Procter  (17911  in  .\m.  St.  Papers,  iv, 
151,  1832.  Caneadea.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  467, 


1851  (so  called  by  whites).  Caneadia.— Day,  Penn., 
248,  1843.  Carrahadeer.— Procter  (1791)  in  Am.  St. 
Papers,  iv,  158, 1832.  Gao'yadeo.— Morgan,  League 
Iroq.,  467, 1851.  Kaounadeau. — Morris  deed  (1797) 
in  Am.  St.  Papers,  IV,  627, 1832.  Karaghiyadirha. — 
.lolinson  map  (ra.  1770)  cited  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII,  723,  1856.  Karathyadirs. — .lohn.son  Hall 
eonf.  (1765),  ibid. 

Canienga  (‘at  the  place  of  the  flint’). 
A former  Mohawk  ca.«tle  situated  at  the 
distance  of  a bow-shot  from  the  n.  side  of 
Mohawk  r.,  N.  Y.  The  IMohawk  name 
for  themselves  is  derived  from  this  jilace. 
In  1677  it  had  a double  pali.«ade  with  4 
))orts  inclosing  24  lodges,  (.i.  N.  b.  h.) 
Agnie. — For  forms  of  this  name,  see  Mohawk. 
Agniee.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1656,  3, 1858.  Agniegue.— Jes. 
Rel.  for  1658,  3,  1858.  Aniegue.— Ibid.,  11.  An- 
niene. — Jes.  Rel.  for  16.52,  9,  18,58.  Cahaniaga.— 
Grecnhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iii, 
250,  18.53.  Decanohoge. — Hansen  (1700),  ibid.,  iv, 
802,  1854.  Dekanoge. — Livingston  (1700),  ibid.,  6.55. 
Upper  Mohawk  Castle. — Morgan,  League  Iroq., 
474,  1851  (common  linglish  name). 

Canjauda.  Mentioned  as  a former  Creek 
town  in  Cherokee co.,  Ala. — Sen.  Doc.  67, 
26th  Cong.,  2(1  sess.,  1,  1841. 

Cannel  coal.  See  Jei. 

Cannetquot.  Described  by  Thompson 
(Long  1(1.,  293,  1839)  as  a semi-trilie  or 
family  occupying  in  1683  the  e.  side  of 
Connetquot  r.,  about  Patchogue,  in  Suf- 
folk co..  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  In  another 
place  he  includes  this  territory  as  part  of 
that  belonging  to  the  Patchoag.  The 
name  seems  to  be  a dialectal  form  of  Con- 
necticut. (.1.  M.) 

Cannibalism.  In  one  form  or  another 
cannibalism  has  been  practised  among 
probably  all  jieoples  at  some  jieriod  of 
their  tribal  life.  In  America  there  are 
numerous  recorded  references  to  its  occur- 
rence within  historic  times  among  the 
Brazilians,  Carib  of  northern  South 
America,  the  Aztec  and  other  Mexican 
tribes,  and  among  many  of  the  Indians 
N.  of  Mexico.  The  word  itself,  now  more 
commonly  used  than  the  older  term 
anthropophagy,  is  derived  from  Vurib 
through  Spanish  corrui>tion.  Restricting 
treatment  of  the  subject  to  the  tribe's  n. 
of  Mexico,  piany  evidences  of  cannibal- 
ism in  some  form  are  found — from  the 
ingestion,  perhaps  obligatory,  of  small 
quantities  of  human  tlesh,  blood,  brain,  or 
marrow,  as  a matter  of  ceremony,  to  the 
consunqition  of  such  parts  for  food  under 
stress  of  hunger,  or  even  as  a matter  of 
taste.  Among  the  tribes  which  jiractised 
it,  in  one  or  anotlu'r  of  these  forms,  may 
be  mentioned  the  Montagiiais,  and  some 
of  the  tribes  of  Maine;  the  Algonkin, 
Armouchi(piois,  iMicinac,  and  Iro(piois; 
farther  w.  the  Assiniboin,  Cree,  Foxes, 
Miami,  Ottawa,  Chiiipewa,  Illinois,  Kick- 
apoo,  Sionx,  and  Winnebago;  in  thes.  the 
jieople  who  built  the  mounds  in  Florida 
(see  ('alum),  and  the  Tonkawa,  Attacapa, 
Karankawa,  Kiowa,  Caddo,  and  (kunan- 
che(?);  in  the  n.  w.  and  w.  parts  of  the 
continent,  the  Thlingchadinnehand  other 
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Athappcan  tribes,  the  Tlingit,  Heiltsuk, 
Kwakiutl,  Tsiinshian,  Nootka,  Siksika, 
some  of  tfie  Californian  tribes,  and  the 
Ute.  There  is  also  a tradition  of  the 
practice  among  the  Hopi,  and  allusions 
to  the  custom  among  other  tribes  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico.  The  iMohawk, 
and  the  Attacapa,  Tonkawa,  and  other 
Texas  tribes  were  known  to  their  neigh- 
bors as  “man-eaters.” 

Taking  all  the  evidence  into  considera- 
tion, it  appears  that  eannihalisni  x.  of  the 
Mexican  boundary  existed  in  two  chief 
forms.  One  of  these  was  accidental,  from 
necessity  as  a result  of  famine,  and  has 
been  witne.ssed  among  the  Huron,  Mic- 
mac,Cliippewa,  Mtchareottine, andothers. 
In  most  of  such  instances  recour.se  was  had 
t()  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  recently 
•lied,  hut  ca.ses  are  recorded  in  which  in- 
dividuals were  killed  to  satisfy  hunger. 
The  second  ami  prevalent  form  of  canni- 
balism was  a part  of  war  custom  and  was 
based  principally  on  the  belief  that  brav- 
ery and  other  desirable  qualities  of  an 
enemv  would  pass,  through  actual  inges- 
tion of  a part  of  his  body,  into  that  of  the 
consumer.  Such  qualities  were  supposed 
to  have  their  special  seat  in  the  heart, 
hence  this  organ  was  chiefly  .sought, 
though  blood,  brain,  marrow,  and  flesh 
were  in  many  instances  also  swallowed. 
Tlie  parts  were  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked. 
The  heart  belonged  usually  to  the  war- 
riors, hut  other  ]>arts  were  occasionally 
consumed  by  hoys  or  even  by  women  and 
children.  In  some  cases  a small  portion 
of  the  heart  or  of  some  other  ]>art  of  an 
enemy  might  be  eaten  in  order  to  free  the 
eater  from  some  tabu  (Grinnell).  The 
idea  of  eating  any  other  human  being 
than  a brave  enemy  was  to  most  Indians 
repulsive.  One  of  the  means  of  torture 
ainong  the  Indians  of  Canada  and  New 
\ ork  was  the  forcing  of  a prisoner  to 
swallow  pieces  of  his  own  flesh. 

Among  the  Iroquois,  according  t<i  one 
of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  the  eating  of  cap- 
tives was  considered  a religious  duty. 
Among  the  Heiltsuk,  and  recently  among 
the  Tsiinshian  and  Kwakiutl,  cannibalism 
formeil  a jiart  of  one  of  their  ceremonies. 
Several  iimtances  are  reconled  in  which 
cannibalism  was  indulged  in  by  imlivid- 
uals  white  in  a frenzied  state.  * Finally, 
it  seems  that  among  a few  tribes,  as  the 
Tonkawa,  Iroquois,  and  others,  man- 
eating,  though  still  with  captives  as  the 
victims,  was  practised  on  a larger  scale, 
and  with  the  acquired  taste  for  human 
flesh  as  one,  if  not  the  chief,  incentive; 
yet  the  Tonkawa,  as  welt  as  some  men 
long  associated  with  them,  declared  that 
the  eating  of  human  flesh  by  them  was 
only  ceremonial. 

Indian  mythology  and  beliefs  are  re- 
plete with  references  to  man-eating  giants. 


monsters,  and  deities,  which  point  to  the 
possibility  that  anthropojihagy  in  some 
form  was  a practice  with  which  the  abo- 
rigines have  long  been  acquainted. 

Consult  Bancroft,  Native  Races;  Boas 
(1)  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  i,  58,  1888,  (2) 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  1895;  Gatschet,  Karanka- 
walnds.,  1891;  Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaites 
ed.;  Kohl,  Kitchigami,  855,  I860;  Letour- 
neau  in  Bull.  Hoc.  d’ Anthro]).  de  Baris,  x, 
777,  1887,  and  xi,  27,  72,  128,  1888;  Meg- 
apolensis  (164-1),  Sketch  of  the  Mohawk 
Inds.,  1857;  iMoonev,  Gur  Last  Cannibal 
Tribe,  1901;  Benicaut  (1712)  in  Margrv, 
Diicouvertes,  v.  504,  1888;  Schaafhausen, 
Anthrop.  Stud.,  515,  1885;  Somers  in 
Bop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XLii,  208,  1892;  Wyman 
(1)  Human  Remains  in  tlie  Shell  Heaps 
of  St  Johns  r.,  (2)  Fre.sh-M'ater  Shell 
Mounds,  1875.  (a.  n. ) 

Canoa  (Span.;  hero  doubtless  referring 
to  a trough  or  flume  in  \vhich  an  irriga- 
tion dit(;h  is  conducted  over  liroken 
ground).  A former  Bapago  rancheria 
between  Tuhac  and  San  Xavier  del  Bac, 
on  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  s.  Ariz. — Caret's 
(1775),  Diary,  68,  74,  1900. 
la  Canoa.— .4nza  quoted  bv  Biineroft,  Ariz.  and 
N.  Mex.,  392,  18S9. 

Canoas,  Pueblo  de  las  (Span. : ‘village  of 
the  canoes’).  A former  Indian  .settle- 
ment on  the  California  coast,  about  hit. 
84°  27',  in  what  is  within  theChumashan 
area.  Its  situation  is  regarded  as  having 
lieen  at  or  near  the  present  Ventura.  See 
Heylyn,  Cosmography,  969,  1708. 

Canocan.  A pueblo  o^  the  province  of 
Atripuy  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Rio 
(Irande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598.— Onate  (1598) 
in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 

Canoe  Creek.  A Shuswap  village  and 
hand  near  upper  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col., 
about  800  m.  from  its  mouth;  pop.  157  in 
1902.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  271,  1902. 

Canoe  Lake  Indians.  The  local  name 
for  a body  of  Shuswap  of  Kamloojis- 
Okanagan  agency,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  129  in 
1902,  includingtheChuckchuqualk,  q, v.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1879,  809. 

Canoes.  See  Boats. 

Canogacola  ( ‘people’ ) . An  unidentified 
ancient  tribe  of  x.  w.  Florida,  mentioned 
by  Fontaneda  about  1575. 

Canegacola. — Ternanx-Compnns,  Voy.,  x,\,  24 
1841.  Canogacola.— Fontaneda  (ca.  1575),  Mem. 
Smith  trans.,  20,  18-54.  Canogacole. — Fontaneda 
in  Doc.  Ined.,  v,  .540,  1806. 

Canonchet.  See  Namintenoo. 

Canonicus.  A chief  of  the  Narraganset, 
who  died  in  1647,  aged  ]ierha]>s  80  years. 
.\lthough  in  1622  he  sent  to  the  people  of 
Blymouth  thecustomary  Indianchallenge 
to  war,  he  early  sought  the  friendship  of 
the  I'diglish.  It  was  into  the  country  of 
Canonicus  that  Roger  Williams  went,  and 
from  him  he  received  the  title  to  the  land 
he  afterward  held.  Canonicus  was  at  war 
against  the  V'ampanoag  until  in  16.85, 
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when  the  dispute  was  settled  through  the 
efforts  of  Williams,  llenever  fully  trusted 
the  English,  nor  they  him.  Durfee,  in  his 
l)oem  “What  cheer?’’  calls  Canonicus 
“cautious,  wise,  and  old,’’  and  Roger 
Williams  styles  him  a “prudent  and 
])eaceal)le  prince.’’  lie  is  highly  praised 
in  John  Lathroi)’s  ])oem  “The  Speech  of 
Canonicus,’’  published  at  Poston  in  1802. 
His  name,  which  is  spelled  in  a variety 
of  ways,  appears  to  have  been  changed, 
perhaps  by  contagion  with  the  Latin 
canonicus,  from  Qnnnoune  (Drake,  Inds. 
of  N.  Am.,  118,  1880).  He  is  not  to  he 
confused  with  Canonchet,  a later  Narra- 
ganset  sachem.  (a.  k.  c. ) 

Canopus.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Nochpeem,  taking  its  name  from  their 
chief.  It  was  situated  in  Canopus  Hol- 
low, Putnam  co.,  N.  Y. — Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  80,  1872. 

Cant.  A former  rancheria,  probably  of 
the  jMaricoj^a,  not  far  below  the  mouth  of 
Salt  r.,  s.  Ariz. ; visited  and  so  named 
by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1699. 

San  Mateo  Cant.— Mange  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz.  and  N.  Mo.x.,  357,  18S9.  S.  Mateo  Cant.— 
Mange  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  268, 
1884  (misprint).' 

Cantaunkack.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  York  r. , Gloucester 
co.,  Va.  (Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map, 
repr.  1819).  It  apparently  belonged  to 
the  Werowacomaco,  although  Strachey 
uses  the  name  as  that  of  a tribe  having 
more  than  100  warriors  about  the  same 
time.  (j- 


Cantaunkank.— Strachey  (ca.  1612),  Va.,  map,  1849. 

Canteens.  See  Pottery,  Receptacles. 

Cantensapu^.  A pueblo  of  the  province 
of  Atripuy,  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  II.  Mex.,  in  1598. — Onate(1598) 
in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  115,  18/1. 

Cantico . This  word,  spelled  also  cantica, 
cantic;oy,  kantico,  kanticoy,  kintacoy, 
kintecaw,  kintecoy,  kintekaye,  kinticka, 
was  in  great  use  among  the  Dutch  and 
English  colonists  in  the  region  between 
New  York  and  Virginia  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  to  the  19th  century,_nor 
is  it  yet  entirely  extinct  in  American 
English.  In  the  literature  of  the  18th 
(■(‘idury  it  apjiears  fre<piently,  with  the 
followingmeanings:  (1 ) Dance, ordancing 
party.  (2)  Social  gathering  of  a lively 
sort.  (8)  Jollilication.  The  last  signifi- 
cation still  survives,  in  literature  at  least. 
In  1641  l-intek-aye  was  said  to  he  a ‘death 
dance,’  but  van  der  Donck  (1658)  wrote 
of  the  kintecaw  as  ‘singing  and  (lanc- 
ing’ of  the  voting.  Later  on  kintekay 
and  kinticoy  meant  a noisy  and  demon- 
strative dance,  with  shouting  and  uproar. 
Dankers  in  1679  defined  kintekay 
‘c'onjuring  the  devil,’ and  Dtuiton  (1()70) 
calh'd  the  canticoy  ‘a  dancing  match,  a 
h'stival  time.’  Rev.  .\ndrew  Hessehtis 
(Kelson,  Inds.  of  N.  J.,  79,  18!)4),  who 


witnessed  the  first-fruits  sacrifice  of  the 
New  Jersey  Indians,  said:  “This  and 
other  sacrifices  of  the  Americans  they 
call,  from  a native  word  of  their  own, 
kinticka,  i.  e.,  a festive  gathering  or  a 
wedding.’’  A word  of  the  Delaware  dia- 
lect of  Algonquian  is  the  source  of  cantico 
and  its  variants,  namely,  gintkaun,  signi- 
fying ‘to  dance,’  cognate  with  the  \ ir- 
ginian  kantikanti , ‘ to  dance  and  sing.’ 
The  phrase  ‘to  cut  a cantico’  was  for- 
merly in  use.  An  absurd  etymology  from 
the  Latin  canticare,  ‘to  sing,’  was  once 
pro|)Ost‘d.  According  to  Boas,  New  I'mg- 
land  whalers  who  visit  Hudson  bay  use 
the  term  antico,  or  anticoot,  to  designate 
the  performance  of  the  angekat  of  the 
Eskimo,  this  form  of  the  word  probably 
being  influenced  by  the  Eskimo  name. 

(a.  k.  c. ) 

Canuga  [kdnu'ga,  ‘scratcher,’  a sort  of 
bone-toothed  comb  with  which  ball-play- 
ers are  ceremonially  scratched).  The 
name  of  two  former  Cherokee  towns, 
one,  a Lower  Cherokee  settlement,  ap- 
parently on  the  waters  of  Keowee  r.,  S.  C., 
destroyed  in  1761 ; the  other  a traditional 
settlement  on  Pigeon  r.,  jirohably  near 
the  present  Waynesville,  Haywood  co., 
N.  C. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
479,  524,  1900. 

Canyon  Butte.  The  local  name  for  a 
group  of  interesting  prehistoric  i)uebl(9 
ruins  near  the  N.  escarpment  of  the  chief 
basin  of  the  Petrified  forest,  at  the  source 
of  a wash  that  enters  Little  Colorado  r. 
from  the  N.  e.  at  Woodruff,  near  the 
Apache-Navajo  co.  bouiulary,  Arizona. 
The  remains  seem  to  indicate  Zuni 
origin. — Hough  in  Rep.  Nat.  ]\Ius.  1901, 
809,  1908. 

Capahnakes.  IMssibly  a mi.sprint  in- 
tended for  the  inhabitants  of  Capawac,  or 
Marthas  Vineyard,  off  the  s.  coa.'^t  ol 
Dlassachusetts.  The  form  occurs  in  Bou- 
dinot,  Star  in  the  IVest,  129,  1816. 

Capahowasic.  A villageof  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  about  Cappahosic, 
Gloucester  co.,  Va. 

Capahowasick.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  T,  map.  ropr. 
1819.  Capahowosick. — Sinioiis,  ibid..  163.  Capa- 
howsick. — Drake,  Bk.  Ituls.,  bk.  4,  10,  1848. 

Capasi.  former  village  ou  the  n. 
frontier  of  Floridti  and  ]>robably  belong- 
ing to  the  A])alachee,  visitt'd  by  De  Soto 
in  1589.— Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Fla.,  74, 
1728. 

Cape  Breton.  One  of  the  seven  districts 
of  the  country  of  the  .Micmac,  on  Cape 
Breton  id.,  n.  of  Nova  Scotia.  Tlu'  chief 
of  this  district  was  the  head  chief  of  the 
tribefBand,  First  Micmac  Heading  Book, 
1875).  The  name  occurs  in  a list  of  1760 
as  the  location  of  a Micmac  village  or 
band.  (/■  >'•) 

Cape  Fear  Indians.  small  tribe,  ]>os- 
siblv  Sioiian,  formerlv  living  near  the 
month  of  Cape  Fear  r. , N.  C.  The  proper 
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name  of  tlie  tribe  is  unknown,  this  local 
term  being  applied  to  them  by  the  early 
colonists.  They  were  first  known  to  the 
English  in  1661 , when  a colony  from  New 
England  made  a settlement  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  soon  incurred  the 
ill  will  of  the  Indians  by  seizing  their  chil- 
dren and  sending  them  away  under  pre- 
tense of  instructing  them  in  the  ways  of 
civilization,  resulting  in  the  colonists  be- 
ing finally  driven  from  the  country.  In 
1663  another  party  from  Barbadoes  ])ur- 
chased  lands  of  Wat  Coosa,  head  chief  of 
the  tribe,  and  made  a settlement,  which 
was  abandoned  a few  years  later.  Necoes 
and  other  villages  then  existed  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  river.  In  1665  another 
colony  settled  at  the  mouth  of  Oldtown 
cr.  in  Brunswick  co.,  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
river,  on  laud  bought  of  the  Indians,  but 
soon  abandoned  it,  though  the  Indians 
were  friendly.  The  next  mention  of 
them  is  by  the  colonial  governor.  Col. 
Johnson,  in  a letter  of  Jan.  12,  1719 
(Rivers,  Early  Hist.  So.  Car.,  94,  1874), 
which  gives  a table  of  Indian  tribes  in 
Carolina  in  1715,  when  their  population 
is  given  as  206  in  5 villages.  They  prob- 
ably took  part  in  the  Yamasi  war'of  that 
and  the  following  year,  and  suffered  pro- 
portionately in  consequence.  They  are 
last  noticed  in  1751  in  the  record  of  the 
Albany  Conference  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VI,  721, 1855)  as  one  of  the  small  friendly 
tribes  with  which  the  South  Carolina 
government  desired  the  Iroquois  to  be  at 
peace.  See  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the 
East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894. 

Cape  Fears.— Rivers,  Early  Hi.st.  S.  C.,  9-1,  1874. 

Cape  Magdalen.  An  Algonkm  mission 
established  on  the  St  Lawrence  in  1670, 
3 leagues  below  Three  Rivers,  Quebec, 
by  Indians  who  removed  from  the  latter 
place  on  account  of  smallpox.  It  was 
abandoned  before  1760. — Jeffervs,  Fr. 
Dom.  Am.,  pt.  i,  10,  110,  1761. 

Cape  Sable  Indians.  A name  applied  by 
early  New  England  writers  to  those  Mic- 
mac  living  near  C.  Sable,  in  s.  Nova 
Scotia.  The  term  is  used  by  Hubbard 
as  early  as  1680.  They  were  especially 
active  in  the  wars  on  the  New  England 
settlements.  (,i.  m.) 

Capiche.  A village,  probably  of  one  of 
the  southern  Caddoan  tribes,  near  Red  r. 
of  Louisiana,  “ 20  leagues  inland  from  the 
Mississippi,”  vi.sited  bv  Tonti  in  1690. 

Capiche.— Ton ti  (1690)  in  I'rench,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
I,  72.  1846.  Capichis.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map.  1711 
Capiga.—McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,79 
1854.  ’ ’ 

Capinap.  A small  tribe  or  band  noted 
by  Iberville,  in  1699,  together  with  the  Bi- 
loxi and  Pascagoula,  in  Mississippi.  The 
three  tribes  then  numbered  100  families. 
Judging  by  the  association  of  names,  the 
Capinans  may  be  identical  with  the  Moc- 
tobi,  q.  V. 


Capina. — De  ITsle,  map,  1703.  Capinans. — Iber- 
ville (1699)  in  Margry,  D6e.,  iv,  602,  1880.  Cap- 
inas. — De  ITsle,  map,  1707. 

Capitan  Grande  (Span.:  ‘great captain  or 
chief’) . A Diegueno  village  in  a can3mn 
of  upper  San  Diego  r.,  s.  Cal.  The  tract,  • 
comprising  10,253  acres,  now  forms  a 
reservation  of  patented  land,  largely 
desert.  Pop.  about  60  in  1883,  118  in 
1902.  The  occupants,  classed  as  Mission 
Indians,  are  under  the  Mission  Tule 
River  agency,  130  m.  away. — Jackson 
and  Kinney,  Rep.  Miss.  Ind.,  27,  1883; 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  175,  1902. 

Capola.  A former  Seminole  village  e. 
of  St  Marks  r.,  in  Jeffer.son  co.,  Fla. — 
Bartram,  Travels,  223,  1791. 

Capote  ( ‘ mountain  people.  ’ — Hrdlicka ) . 

A division  of  the  Ute,  formerh'  living  in 
the  Tierra  Amarilla  and  Rio  Chama 
country,  n.  w.  N.  iSIex.  They  are  now 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Southern 
Ute  school  in  s.  w.  Colo.,  and  numbered 
180  in  1904. 

Capates. — Collin.s  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  125,  1861  (mis- 
print). Capotes. — Graves,  ibid.,  386,  1854.  Capu- 
chies.— Duro,  Penalosa,  67,  1882.  Kapoti. — Ind. 
All.  Rep.,  246,  1877. 

Capoutoucba.  Marked  on  De  1’ Isle’s 
map  of  1707  as  an  Indian  settlement  on 
St  Johns  r.,  Fla. 

Capeutoucha. — De  ITsle  map  (1707)  in  Winsor, 
Hi.st.  Am.,  II,  294,  1886. 

Caprup.  A former  village,  presumabh" 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Captain  Jack.  See  Kintpuash. 

Captives.  The  treatment  accorded  cap- 
tives was  governed  by  those  limited  ethical 
concepts  which  went  hand  in  hand  with 
clan,  gentile,  and  other  con.sanguineal 
organizations  of  Indian  society.  From 
the  members  of  his  own  consanguineal 
group,  or  what  was  considered  such,  cer- 
tain ethical  duties  were  exacted  of  an  In- 
dian which  could  not  be  neglected  with- 
out destroying  the  fabric  of  society  or 
outlawing  the  transgressor.  Toward  other 
clans,  gentes,  or  bands  of  the  same  tribe 
his  actions  were  also  governed  bj^  well 
recognized  customs  and  usages  which  had 
grown  up  during  ages  of  intercour.se,  but 
5vith  remote  bands  or  tribes  good  rela- 
tions were  assured  onl\'  b_v  some  formal 
peace-making  ceremony.  ’ A peace  of  this 
kind  was  ver\'  tenuous,  however,  esjie- 
ciallv  where  there  had  been  along-stand- 
ing feud,  and  might  be  broken  in  an  in- 
stant. Towanl  a person  belonging  to 
some  tribe  with  which  there  was  neither 
war  nor  peace,  the  attitude  was  governed 
largely  by  the  interest  of  the  moment. 

In  such  cases  the  virtues  of  the  clan  or 
gentile  organizations  as  peace-making  fac- 
tors made  themselves  evident,  for  if  the 
stranger  belonged  to  a clan  or  gens  repre- 
sented in  the  tribe  he  was  among,  the 
members  of  that  clan  Pr  gens  usually 
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greeted  him  as  a brother  and  extended 
their  protection  over  iiiin.  Another  de- 
fense for  the  stranger  was — what  with 
civilized  people  is  one  of  the  best  gnaran- 
ties  against  war — the  fear  <;f  disturbing  or 
deflecting  trade.  If  he  brought  among 
them  certain  much-desired  commodities, 
the  first  impulse  might  be  to  take  these 
from  him  by  force  and  seize  or  destroy 
his  ])erson,  l)iit  it  would  (piickly  be  seen 
by  wiser  heads  that  the  source  of  further 
supi>lies  of  this  kind  might  thereby  he 
inn)eriled,  if  not  entirely  cutoff.  If  noth- 
ing were  to  be  had  from  the  stranger,  he 
might  be  entirely  ignored.  And  tinally, 
the  existence  of  a higher  ethical  feeling 
toward  strangers,  even  when  there  was 
appanuitly  no  self-interest  to  be  served 
in  extending  hospitality,  is  often  in 
evidence.  There  are  not  wanting  stories 
of  great  misfortune  overtaking  oiie  who 
refused  hospitality  to  a person  in  distress, 
and  of  great  good  fortune  accruing  to  him 
who  offered  succor. 

At  the  same  ti;ne  the  attitude  assumed 
toward  a person  thrown  among  Indians 
too  far  from  his  own  people  to  be  pro- 
tected by  any  ulterior  hopes  or  fears  on 
the  part  of  his  captors  was  usually  that 
of  master  to  slave.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  on  the  n.  Pacific  coast, 
where  slavery  was  an  institution.  Thus 
John  Jewitt,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  was  preserved  as  a slave  by  the 
Nootka  chief  Maquinna,  because  he  was 
an  ironworker  and  would  be  valuable 
propertv.  Most  of  the  other  whites  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Indians  on  this 
coast  were  treated  in  a similar  manner. 

The  majority  of  captives,  however,  were 
those  taken  in  war.  ‘ These  were  consid- 
ered to  have  forfeited  their  lives  and  to 
have  been  actually  dead  as  to  their  pre- 
vious existence.  It  was  often  thought 
that  the  captive’s  supernatural  helper  bad 
been  destroyed  or  made  to  submit  to  that 
of  the  captor,  though  where  not  put  to 
death  with  torture  to  satisfy  the  victor’s 
desire  for  revenge  and  to  give  the  cap- 
tive an  opportunity  to  show  his  fortitude, 
he  might  m a way  be  reborn  by  under- 
going a form  of  acloption. 

It  is  learned  from  the  nnmerous  ac- 
counts of  white  persons  who  had  been 
taken  by  Indians  that  the  priTicipal  im- 
mediate hardships  they  endured  \vere  due 
to  the  rapid  movements  of  their  captors 
in  order  to  escape  pursuers,  and  the  con- 
tinual threats  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. These  thr(‘ats  were  not  usually 
carried  out,  however,  unless  they  at- 
tempted escape  or  were  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  V)and,  or  unless  the  band 
was  pursued  too  hotly.  Each  person 
taken  was  considen'd  the  property  of  the 
one  who  first  laid  hajids  on  him,  and  the 
character  of  this  individual  had  much  to 


do  in  determining  the  extent  of  his  hard- 
ships. When  two  or  more  claimed  a 
prisoner  he  was  sometimes  kept  by  all 
conjointly,  but  sometimes  they  settled 
the  controversy  by  torturing  him  to  death 
on  the  sjiot.  The  rapid  retreat  of  a war 
party  bore  particularly  hard  upon  women 
and  children,  yet  a certain  amount  of 
consideration  w'as  often  shown  them. 
Sometimes  the  male  captives  were  al- 
lowed to  help  them  along,  sometimes 
they  were  drawn  on  an  improvised  sledge 
or  travois,  and,  if  there  were  liorses  in 
the  party  these  might  be  placed  at  their 
disposal,  while  one  instance  is  recorded 
in  which  the  child  of  a female  captive 
was  carried  by  her  master  for  several 
days.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
honor  of  a white  woman  was  almost  al- 
ways respected  by  her  captors  among  the 
tribes  e.  of  the  IMississippi;  but  w.  of 
that  limit,  on  the  ])lains,  in  the  Columbia 
r.  region,  and  in  the  S.  W.,  the  contrary 
was  often  the  case. 

Among  the  eastern  tribes,  on  arriving 
at  the  village  a dance  was  held,  at  which 
the  captives  were  expected  to  j>lay  a con- 
spicuous part.  They  were  often  j)laccd  in 
the  center  of  a circle  of  dancers,  w(*re 
sometimes  compelled  to  sing  and  dance 
also,  and  a few  were  usually  subjected  to 
revolting  tortures  and  tinally  burned  at 
the  stake.  Instances  of  cannibalism  are 
recorded  in  connection  with  these  dances 
after  the  return  from  war,  and  amony 
some  of  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  tribes 
this  disposition  of  the  I)odies  of  cajdives 
appears  to  have  been  something  more 
than  occasional.  The  Iroquois,  some  A 1- 
gomjuians,  and  several  western  tribes 
forced  prisoners  to  run  between  two 
lines  of  jieople  armed  with  clubs,  toma- 
hawks, and  other  weapons,  and  spared, 
at  least  temporarily,  those  who  rea«died 
the  chief’s  house,  a certain  ]>ost,  or  some 
other  goal.  Among  many  other  tribes  jm 
escaped  captive  who  reached  tlie  chief’s 
house  was  regarded  as  safe,  while  the 
Creek  ])eace  towns  also  secured  immunity 
from  pursuit  to  the  persons  who  entered 
them.  Offering  food  to  a visitor  was  usu- 
ally equivalent  to  extending  the  host’s 
protection  over  him. 

From  the  experiences  of  the  Spaniard 
Juan  Ortiz,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Flor- 
ida chief  Ucita,  in  1528,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  whites,  it  would  appear 
that  captives  were  sometimes  held  in 
a sort  of  bondage  elsewhere  than  on 
the  N.  Pacific  coast,  but  usually  where 
their  lives  were  spared  they  were  held 
for  ransom  or  adopted  into  the  tribe.  .1. 
().  Dorsey  says  of  some  Siouan  tribes, 
however,  that  their  captives  were  allowed 
either  to  go  home  or  settle  among  them- 
selves, but  were  neither  tortured  nor  regu- 
larly adopted.  Although  the  custom 
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among  the  eastern  Indians  of  holding 
white  prisoners  for  ransom  dates  from 
early  times,  it  is  questionable  whether  it 
was  founded  on  aboriginal  usage.  The 
ransoming  or  sale  of  captives,  however, 
was  common  among  the  Plains  and  S.  W. 
tribes,  while  the  custom  of  ransoming 
slaves  on  the  n.  Pacific  coast  was  cer- 
tainly pre-Columbian.  In  most  of  North 
America,  however,  it  was  probably  a rare 
procedure,  especially  since  many  tribes 
are  said  to  have  disowned  any  person  who 
once  had  been  taken  prisoner.  Doubt- 
less it  became  common  in  dealing  with 
white  captives  owing  to  the  difSculty  of 
reconciling  adult  whites  to  Indian  “life 
and  customs,  while  captives  taken  from 
another  tribe  no  doubt  settled  down  into 
their  new  relationships  and  surroundings 
very  contentedly. 

The  usual  object  in  thus  adopting  a 
prisoner  was  that  he  might  till  the  place 
of  someone  who  had  died,  and  it  is  af- 
firmed by  one  writer  that,  whatever  his 
own  character,  he  was  treated  exactly  as 
if  he  possessed  the  character  of  his  pre- 
decessor. John  Gyles,  who  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Abnaki  in  1689,  informs  us 
that  a prisoner  was  brought  out  to  be 
beaten  and  tortured  during  the  war 
dances  unless  his  master  j)aid  over  a cer- 
tain amount  of  property.  Women  and 
children  were  generally  preserved  and 
adopted,  though  there  are  instances  in 
which  white  women  were  tortured  to 
death,  and  it  is  said  of  the  Ute  that  fe- 
male captives  from  other  Indian  tribes 
were  given  over  to  the  women  to  be  tor- 
tured, while  male  prisoners  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  were  sometimes 
disinissed  unhurt.  Among  tribes  pos- 
sessing clans  the  adoption  of  captured 
women  was  of  special  importance,  as  it 
often  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a new 
clan  from  their  de.scendants.  Such,  no 
doubt,  was  the  origin  of  the  Zufii  and 
Mexicp  clans  of  the  Navaho.  The  Ute 
clan  of  the  latter  was  recruited  by  a sys- 
tematic capture  and  ])urchase  of  Ute  gfrls 
undertaken  with  the  object  of  supply- 
ing the  tribe  with  good  basket  makers 
(Culin).  Among  the  Plains  tribes  cap- 
tives, especially  children,  were  sometimes 
taken  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
trained  to  the  performance  of  certain 
ceremonial  duties.  Besides  the  num- 
bers of  white  persons  carried  away  by 
Indians  and  subsequently  ransomed,  it 
is  evident  from  all  the  accounts  that 
have  reached  us  that  many  of  English, 
French,  ainl  Spanish  descent  were  taken 
into  the  tribe  of  their  captors  and,  either 
because  carried  off  w hen  very  young  or  be- 
cause they  developed  a taste  for  their  new 
life,  never  returned.  Some  of  these  even’ 
ro.'^e  to  high  positions,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  a 
Frenchman  who  became  chief  of  the 


Attacapa,  of  a Mexican  who  is  recorded 
as  the  most  prominent  and  succe.ssful  war 
chief  of  the  Comanche  in  1855,  and  of 
another  ^Mexican  still  a man  of  influence 
among  the  Zufii.  The  present  chief  of 
the  Comanche,  (2uanah  Parker  (q.  v. ),  is 
the  son  of  a captive  American  woman. 
The  confederated  tribes  of  Comanche, 
Kiowa,  and  Kiowa  Apache  still  hold  at 
least  50  adopted  white  captives,  and  it  is 
probable  that  fully  one-third  of  the  whole 
population  have  a traceable  percentage 
of  captive  blood.  The  same  is  jirobably 
true  in  nearly  equal  measure  of  the  Apache 
of  Arizona. 

From  Oregon  to  s.  Alaska  a different 
treatment  of  captives  was  brought  about 
by  the  existence  of  a slave  class.  Since 
slaves  were  the  most  valuable  property  a 
man  could  have,  the  lives  of  those  taken 
in  war  were  always  spared  unle.ss  such 
captives  had  committed  some  great  injury 
to  the  victorious  tribe  that  prompted  im- 
mediate revenge.  After  this  they  might 
be  killed  at  any  moinent  by  their  masters; 
but  such  a fate  seldom  overtook  them 
until  they  grew  too  old  to  work,  unless 
their  masters  became  involved  in  a i)roj)- 
erty  contest,  or  the  people  of  the  town 
from  which  they  had  been  taken  had  com- 
mitted depredations.  Among  the  Tlingit, 
however,  slaves  were  killed  during  mor- 
tuary feasts,  and  bodies  of  slaves  were 
thrown  into  the  holes  dug  for  the  posts 
of  a new  house.  Slave  women,  especially 
if  they  were  known  to  be  of  noble  descent, 
sometimes  mai-ried  their  captore  and  be- 
came free.  Four  prominent  Ilaida  clans 
and  one  clan  among  the  Tsimshian  are 
said  to  have  originated  from  marriages  of 
this  kind,  while  another  prominent  Haida 
clan  was  called  “the  Slaves,”  though  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  were 
descended  from  slaves  or  whether  the 
term  is  applied  ironically,  ^^'hether  male 
slaves  ever  rose  to  a high  position  is  doubt- 
ful, owing  to  the  strong  caste  system  that 
here  prevailed.  Instead  of  receiving  com- 
mendation, a slave  who  had  escajied  suf- 
fered a certain  opprobrium  which  could 
be  removed  only  l)y  the  expenditure  of 
a great  ainount  of  i)rdperty.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  related  of  the  greatest  Skide- 
gate  chief  that  he  had  been  enslaved  in 
his  youth. 

Consult  Baker,  True  Stories  of  New 
England  Captives,  1897;  Drake,  Indian 
Ca])tivities,  1851;  Eastman,  Seven  and 
Nine  \ears  among  the  Camanches  and 
Apaches,  1874;  GeTitl.  of  Elvas.  in  Hak- 
luyt Soc.  Pubh,  i.x,  1851;  Harris,  Life  of 
Horatio  Jones,  1908;  Herrick,  Indian 
Narr.,  1854;  Hunter,  Captivity  among  the 
Indians,  1823;  Johnston,  Incidents atteial- 
ing  the  Capture,  etc.,  of  Charles  John- 
ston, 1827;  Kelly,  Narr.  of  Captivity 
among  the  Sioux,  1880;  Larimer,  Cai>- 
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ture  and  Escape,  or  Life  among  the  Sioux, 
1870;  Lee,  Three  Years  among  the  Ca- 
manches,  1859;  Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  H. 
A.  E.,  1898;  Relacion  of  Alvar  Nunez 
Cabeya  de  Vaca,  B.  Smith  transh,  1871; 
Severance  (ed. ),  Captivity  of  Benj.  Gil- 
bert, 1904;  Spears  (ed. ),  Dangers  and 
Sufferings  of  Robert  Eastburn,  1904; 
Spencer,  Indian  Captivity,  1884;  Strat- 
ton, Captivity  of  tlie  the  Oatman. Girls, 
1857;  Tanner,  Narr.  of  Cai>tivity,  1880. 
See  Adoption,  Cannibalism,  Genizaros, 
Ordeals,  tSlaverij,  War  and  War  discipline. 

(j.  K.  s.) 

Carantouan  (‘it  is  a large  tree’).  One 
of  the  chief  palisaded  towns  of  the  Cones- 
toga, which  in  1615  was  situated  8 short 
days’  journey  from  the  fort  of  the  Iro- 
(piois  attacked  by  Chami)lain  in  that  year. 
It  was  probably  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Waverly,  N.  Y.,  and  the  palisade  attacked 
was  perhaps  near  the  present  Liverpool, 
on  the  E.  side  of  Onondaga  lake,  (.i.n.b.h.  ) 

Carapoa  (possibly  a contraction  of  cara- 
pohoua,  from  carami  ‘raft,’  po  ‘in,’  houa 
‘ house’ = ‘ house  on  rafts’;  or carapohueye 
‘to  go  into  rafts.’ — Buelna).  An  ancient 
settlement,  apparently  of  the  Tehueco  or 
the  Cahita,  situated  near  El  Fuerte, 
which  is  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio  Fuerte, 
N.  Sinaloa,  Mexico. — Orozco  y Berra, 
Geog.,  332,  1864. 

Carascan.  A former  village,  jiresum- 
ably  Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Carcajou.  The  Canadian  French  form 
of  the  Algonquian  (Montagnais  kar-ka-joo) 
name  for  the  wolverene  ( Gulo  luscus).  The 
Chippewa  gwingivaage  (Baraga),  gicin- 
gtuaw-ah-ga  ( Tann  er) , th  e Cree  guiquakatch 
(Mackenzie),  kikkivdhdkes  (Lacombe), 
queequehatch  (Dobbs) , the  Algonkin  qwin- 
gu!aage{Cnoq ) , and  quickhatch,  quiquihatch, 
etc.,  of  various  authors,  are  parallels.  _ By 
a freak  of  popular  etymology  this  animal 
received  the  name  of  “glutton.”  Its  Fin- 
nish name  is  fitrl-frass,  ‘ dweller  among 
rocks,’  corrupted  by  the  Germans  into 
vielfrass,  ‘glutton.’  The  name  carcajou 
has  been  incomxdly  applied  to  several 
animals.  For  instance,  Charlevoix,  in 
describing  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  deer, 
says  the  most  cruel  is  “the  carcajou  or 
quincajou,  a kind  of  cat,  with  a tail  so 
long  that  it  twdsts  it  several  times  around 
his  body,”  a description  taken  evidently 
not  from  nature,  but  from  the  Algonquian 
myth  of  the  fire-dragon.  Among  the 
Canadian  French  diable  des  bois  is  also  a 
name  of  this  little  beast.  (j.  n.  b.  n. ) 

Cardinal  points.  See  Color  symbolism. 
Cross,  Orientation. 

Carfaray.  An  ancient  pueblo  of  the 
Tigua,  reference  to  w'hich  is  made  in  the 
folk-tales  of  that  people.  Supposed  to 


have  been  situated  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande 
in  New  Mexico,  beyond  the  saline 
lakes.— Bandelier  (after  Lurnmis)  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Pai>ers,  iv,  255,  1892. 

Car-far-ay. — Ibid. 

Carhagouha  (‘in  the  forest.’ — Hewitt). 
A Huron  village  in  Tiny  tp.,  about  2 m. 
N.  w.  of  La  Fontaine,  Ontario,  about  1640. 

Carhagoua.— Ciiaiiiplain(l(il5),(Euvres,iv,28,1870. 
Carragouha. — Shea,  Catli.  Mis.s.,  166,  1855.  Carta- 
goua. — Doc.  of  1637  in  Margry,  D6c.,  i,  3,  1878. 

Caribou.  The  common  name  of  the 
American  reindeer,  of  wdiich  there  are 
tw'O  chief  specaes,  the  w'oodland  caribou 
{Rangifer  caribou)  and  the  barren-ground 
caribou  {R.  arcticus).  The  word  came 
into  English  from  the  Fnmch  of  Canada, 
in  wdiich  it  is  old,  Sagard-Theodat  using 
it  in  1682.  Josselyn  has  the  Quinnipiac 
form  maccarib  and"^  the  synonym  pohano. 
The  origin  of  thewmrd  is  seen  in  the  cog- 
nate Micmac  and  the  Passama- 

quo(h\y  megal’ij),  the  name  of  this  animal 
in  these  eastern  Algonquian  dialects. 
According  to  Gatschet  (Bull.  Free  Mus. 
Sci.  and  Art,  Phila.,  ii,  191,  1900)  these 
words  signify  ‘paw’er’  or  ‘scratcher,’_the 
animal  being  so  called  from  its  habit  of 
shoveling  the  snow'  with  its  forelegs  to 
find  the  food  covered  by  snow'.  In 
Micmac  xalibii’  mul-xadegk  means  ‘ the 
caribou  is  scratching  or  shoveling.’ 
Formerly  the  word  w'as  often  spelled 
cariboo,  w'hich  gave  name  to  the  Cariboo 
district  in  British  Columbia,  famous  for 
its  gold  mines,  and  other  places  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  (a.  k.  c.  ) 

Caribous.  Wood,  in  1769  (Hawkins, 
Missions,  861,  1845),  speaks  of  the  “Mic- 
macs,  Marashites  [Malecite],  and  Carri- 
bous,  the  three  tribes  of  New'  Bruns- 
w'ick,”  as  all  understanding  the  Micmac 
language.  Probably  the  Abnaki  or  a 
part  of  them,  as  one  of  their  gentes  is 
the  i\Iagu“leboo,  or  Caribou. 

Caricbic  {garichic,  ‘where  there  are 
houses.’ — Lumholtz).  A former  Tara- 
humare  settlement  e.  of  Rio  Nonoava, 
the  upper  fork  of  Rio  Conchos,  lat.  27*^ 
5(y,  long.  107°,  about  72  m.  s.  of  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico.  Although  often  visited  by 
the  Tarahumare,  the  place  is  now'  thor- 
oughly jMexicanized.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood are  numerous  Tarahumare  burial 

caves.  (a.  H.) 

Cariohic.— Orozco  v Berra,  Geog.,  323, 1864.  Guam- 
carichic.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s., 
Ill,  329.  1857.  Jesus  Cariohic. — Ibid.,  324. 

Carises  (probably  Span,  carrizo,  ‘reed 
grass’).  One  of  a number  of  tribes  for- 
merly occupying  theepuntry  from  Buena 
Vista  ami  Carises  lakes  and  Kern  r.  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  range.  Cal. 
By  treaty  of  June  10,  1851,  they  reserved 
a tract  between  Tejon  juiss  and  Kern  r., 
and  ceded  the  remainder  of  their  lands 
to  the  United  States.  Native  name  un- 
know'ii.  Judging  by  locality  and  associa- 
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tions  they  were  probably  ^lariposan, 
though  possibly  Shoshoiiean.  See  Bar- 
bour (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong., 
spec,  sess.,  256,  1853;  RoyceinlSth  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  782,  1899. 

Carlanes  (so  called  from  Carlana,  their 
chief).  A band  of  Jicarilla  who  in  1719- 
24  were  on  Arkansas  r.,  n.  e.  of  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.  (Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
j>ers,  V,  191,  197,  note,  1890;  Bancroft, 
Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  236, 1889).  Orozco  y 
Berra  (Oeog.,  59,  1864)  classes  them  as  a 
])art  of  the  Earaon  Apache. 

Apaches  Carlanes. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  In.st.  Pa- 
pers, V,  197,  note,  1890. 

Carlisle  School.  The  first  nonreserva- 
tion school  established  by  the  Govern- 
nient  was  that  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  which  had 
its  inception  in  the  efforts  of  Gen.  R.  H. 
Pratt,  U.  S.  A.,  when  a lieutenant  in 
charge  of  Indian  prisoners  of  war  at  St 
Augustine,  Fla.,  from  May  11,  1875,  to 
Apr.  14, 1878.  When  the  release  of  these 
prisoners  was  ordered,  22  of  the  young 
men  were  led  to  ask  for  further  educa- 
tion, agreeing  to  remain  in  the  E.  3 
years  longer  if  they  could  attend  school. 
These  were  placed  in  school  at  Hampton, 
Va.,  and  several  other  places.  On  Sept. 
6,  1879,  an  order  was  issued  transferring 
the  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  comprising  27 
acres,  from  the  War  Department  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
school  purposes,  pending  action  by  Con- 
gress on  a bill  to  establish  such  an  institu- 
tion. The  bill  became  a law  July  31, 1882. 

On  Sept.  6,  1879,  having  been  ordered 
to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Lieut.  Pratt  was  directed  to  establish  a 
school  at  Carlisle  and  also  to  proceed  to 
Dakota  and  Indian  Ter.  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  pupils.  By  the  eiul  of  Octo- 
ber he  had  gathered  136  Indians  from  the 
Rosebud,  Pine  Ridge,  and  other  agencies, 
and,  with  1 1 of  the  former  Florida  prison- 
ers from  Hampton,  the  school  was  for- 
mally opened  Nov.  1,  1879. 

Year  after  year  since  this  modest  be- 
ginning the  school  has  steadily  progressed, 
until  its  present  (1905)  enrollment  is 
1,000  pupils.  Since  the  foundation  of  the 
school  nearly  every  tribe  in  the  United 
States  has  had  representatives  on  its  rolls, 
and  at  the  present  time  ])upils  from  the 
following  tribes  are  in  attendance: 
Apache,  Arajiaho,  Ankara,  Assiniboin, 
Bannock,  Cafldo,  Catawba,  Cayuga,  Cher- 
okee, Cayuse,  Cheyenne,  Chinook,  Chip- 
pewa, Choctaw,  Clallam,  Comanche, 
Crow,  Dalles,  Delaware,  “Digger,” 
“Grosventre,”  Iroquois,  Kickapoo,  Kla- 
math, Mandan,  Mashpee,  iNlenominee, 
Mission,  Mohawk,  Miami,  Nez  Perce, 
Okinagan,  Omaha,  Oneida,  Onondaga, 
0.«age,  Ottawa,  Paiute,  Papago,  Pawnee, 
Penobscot,  Piegan,  Peoria,  Pit  River, 
Pima,  Potawatomi,  Pueblo,  Sauk  and 


Fox,  San  poll,  Seneca,  Shawnee,  Shivwits, 
Shoshoni,  Siletz,  Sioux,  Stockbridge,  St 
Regis,  Tonawanda,  Tuscarora,  Umpcpia, 
Ute,  Wallawalla,  Wichita,  Winnebago, 
Wyandot,  Wailaki,  Yokaia  Porno,  Yuma, 
and  Zuni.  Tliere  are  also  in  attendance 
68  Alaskans  of  various  tribes. 

In  the  words  of  Gen.  Pratt,  the  aim  of 
the  school  “has  been  to  teach  English 
and  give  a primary  education  and  a 
knowledge  of  some  common  and  ])ractical 
industry  and  means  of  self-sup])ort  among 
civilized  people.  To  this  end  regular 
shops  and  farms  were  jirovided,  where 
the  ])rincipal  mechanical  arts  and  farm- 
ing are  taught  the  boys,  and  the  girls 
taught  cooking,  sewing,  laundry,  and 
housework.”  In  i>ursuanceof  this  policy 
every  inducement  was  offered  to  retaiii 
puj)ils,  to  prevent  their  return  to  reserva- 
tion life,  and  to  aid  them  to  make  'for 
themselves  a place  among  the  people  of 
the  E.  In  his  first  annual  report  on 
the  conduct  of  the  school,  Lieut.  I’ratt 
announced  that  2 boys  and  1 girl  had 
been  placed  in  the  families  of  prosperous 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  and  subse- 
quently that  5 girls  and  16  bovs  had 
found  homes  with  white  families  *in  the 
vicinity  of  Carlisle  during  the  summer 
months,  thus  enabling  them  by  direct 
example  and  association  to  learn  the 
ways  of  civilization.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  “outing  system”  that 
has  come  to  be  a distinctive  civilizing 
feature  not  only  of  the  Carlisle  school 
but  of  the  Indian  school  service  gener- 
ally. While  thus  employed  the  pupils 
attend  the  public  schools  whenever  pos- 
sible, and  by  association  with  white  pupils 
in  classes  and  games  also  acquire  an  ac- 
quaintance with  civilized  ways.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  advantages  the' outing  pupil 
is  paid  a stipulated  sum  for  his  labor, 
which  tends  to  make  him  self-reliant  and 
impresses  on  him  the  value  of  time  and 
work.  Of  the  thousand  pujjils  at  Car- 
lisle at  l^t  half  are  placed  at  “outing” 
during  different  periods  and  for  varying 
terms.^  An  outing  agent  is  employed, 
who  visits  the  pupils  at  intervals  in  tlieir 
temporary  homes,  obser\-es  their  conduct 
and  progre.«8,  and  looks  after  their  wel- 
fare. Frequent  reports  are  required  by 
the  school  management  from  both  em- 
ployer and  pupil,  thus  keeping  each  in 
close  touch  with  the  school.  The  extent 
pd  success  of  the  “outing  system  ” since 
its  inception  is  shown  in  the  following 
table:  ^ 

Aflniittert  during  25  vears 

Discharged  during  25  years ! 

On  rolls  during  fiscal  year  19(ii 
Outings,  fiscal  year  1904:  Girls,  420;  boy's 

498 

Outings  during  21  years':' 'Girls,' ''s, 214 

boys,  .5,118 ■. 

Students’  earnings,  1904 

Students’  earnings  during  last  is  years.' 


5, 170 
4,210 
1,087 

924 


8, 3.82 
8:14,970 
8352,951 
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Supplementing  the  outing  system,  the 
school  conducts  a bank,  with  which  each 
student  has  an  account  tliat  may  l)e  drawn 
ui)on  under  proper  supervision.  Ry  this 
means  practical  instruction  in  finance  is 
given. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  tlie 
school  to  induce  its  gimluates  to  remain 
in  tlie  E.  instead  of  returning  to  their 
reservation  homes,  the  plan  has  not  been 
successful  and  has  therefore  necessitated 
a change  in  harmony  with  the  condi- 
tions. Training  suited  to  mecLanical 
pursuits  is  given  all  male  jnipils  who 
give  promise  of  beconiingellicient  workers 
at  the  different  trades,  and  a plan  is  in 
progress  to  train  girls  as  pi’ofessional 
nurses,  scn'eral  graduates  having  already 
adopted  this  occupation  as  a means  of 
livelihood. 

From  its  organization  the  aim  of  the 
school  has  been  to  give  Indian  youth  a 
practical  ])roductive  training.  Farm 
work  for  the  boys  and  housework  for  the 
girls  under  the  outing  system  are  the 
best  types,  but  the  school  goes  farther, 
and  its  curriculum  is  based  on  the  plan 
of  giving  that  productive  training  which 
is  best  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupils.  At  the  school  itself  there 
are  two  large  farms,  and  well-equipped 
shops  in  whic-h  regular  trades  are  taught 
by  competent  instructors.  All  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  school  is  manufactured  by  the 
boys  in  the  tailor  shop,  while  in  its  ad- 
junct, the  sewing  room,  the  girls  are 
taught  needlework.  The  carpenter  shop 
furnishes  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  use 
of  tools,  which  is  practically  demonstrated 
in  the  erection  of  buildings  and  in  making 
repairs  by  the  boys  assigned  to  this  trade. 
The  blacksmith  and  wagon-making  shops 
not  only  do  the  school  work,  but  manu- 
facture superior  wagons,  etc.,  which  arc 
furnished  to  other  schools  and  agencies, 
while  the  harness  shop  is  engaged  in 
similar  work  and  production.  The  shoe 
shop,  tin  shop,  paint  shop,  and  engineer- 
ing (lei)artment  attend  to  the  needs  of 
the  school  in  their  respective  branches. 
While  the  ])roductive  labors  of  the  stu- 
dents are  mainly  for  the  school,  yet  all 
surplus  finds  a ready  market  outside,  in- 
cluding other  schools  and  agencies.  The 
work  of  these  branches  is  systematized 
into  a department  under  the  control  of  a 
suj)erintend(‘ut  of  industries. 

The  literary  curriculum  of  Carlisle 
stops  at  that  point  where  the  student 
may  enter  the  higher  grades  of  the  juib- 
lic  schools.  The  ])olicy  is  to  give  a broad 
common  school  education,  leaving  to  the 
individual  and  his  own  resources  any 
further  development  of  his  iiitellectual 
faculties.  The  literary  ami  industrial 
curricula  arc  so  correlated  that  when 
graduated  the  average  student  is  as  fully 


equipped  as  the  average  white  boy  to 
take  up  the  struggle  for  a livelihood. 

During  the  26  years  of  its  existence  the 
Carlisle  School  has  graduated  a large 
number  of  pupils,  many  of  whom  are 
tilling  responsible  positions  in  the  busi- 
ness world  and  especially  in  the  Indian 
service,  in  which,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1903,  101  were  employed  in  various 
capacities  from  teachers  to  laborers, 
drawing  a total  of  S46,300  in  salaries. 
Others  who  have  returned  to  their  homes 
retain  a fair  ])ortion  of  the  civilization 
acquired  at  the  school. 

Physical  training  indoor  and  out  for 
boys  and  girls  is  part  of  the  life  of  the 
school,  and  a large  gymnasium  furnishes 
ample  facilities  for  l)oth  sexes.  In  ath- 
letics and  s])orts  the  Indian  possesses  de- 
cided capacity,  and  baseball,  basketball, 
and  football  teams  arc  regularly  organ- 
ized, the  last  of  which  has  held  its  own 
in  many  warmly  contested  games  with 
representative  teams  of  the  principal  col- 
lege's and  universities.  The  Carlisle  foot- 
ball team  now  has  a national  reputation 
for  its  successes  and  for  clean,  skillful 
playing. 

The  Carlisle  School  band  is  an  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  school.  Its  members 
are  selected  from  the  various  tribes  in 
attendance,  and  under  the  leadership  cd' 
Dennison  and  James  Whcelock,  Oneida 
Indians,  Avas  considerc'd  among  the  best. 
The  former  was  not  only  a leader  but  a 
composer,  and  his  coni]>ositions  Avert' 
rendered  by  his  Indian  musicians  in  a 
manner  that  has  delighted  large  audiences 
in  the  principal  American  cities. 

The  Carlisle  School  produced  the  first 
paper  printed  by  Indian  boys.  The  print- 
ery  Avas  early  established  and  became  a 
potent  factor  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  students.  Tlte  Ivd'uni  llelpcv, 
a small  leatlet,  Avas  first  published,  and 
afterAvard  a larger  journal,  The  Red  Man, 
was  issued.  These  were  later  consolidated 
under  the  title  Red  Man.  and  Helper,  and 
retlectc'd  the  life  and  jxtlicies  of  the 
school.  The.  new  management  has  con- 
tinued the  pid)lication  as  a Aveekly  under 
the  name  c^f  The  Arroir.  The  sclmol 
prifitcry  is  Avell  equipped  Avith  presses 
and  materials,  and  umler  competent  su- 
])ervision  the  boys  produce  a large  amount 
of  job  and  ])anq)hlet  Avork  that  is  a credit 
to  their  taste  and  industry. 

The  buildings  of  the  plant,  although 
consisting  of  portions  of  the  old  military 
barracks,  Inu-e  furnished  adeciuate  ac- 
commodations for  the  thousands  of  pu- 
pils who  have  been  enrolled.  BesJ(les 
the  superintendent,  the  school  has  73  in- 
structors, clerks,  and  other  em])loyees. 

General  Pratt  remained  in  charge  of 
the  school  from  its  organization  until  his 
retirement  from  the  superintendency, 
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June  30,  1904,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Maj.  (then  Capt. ) William  A.  Mercer, 
U.  S.  A.  See  Education.  (j.  h.  n. ) 

Carmanah.  A Nitinat  village  near  Bo- 
nilla pt.,  s.  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.; 
pop.  46  in  1902.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  264, 
1902. 

Carmel.  A Moravian  mission  at  the 
mouth  of  Nushagak  r.,  Alaska  (Bruce, 
Alaska,  map,  1885);  pop.  189.  in  1890, 
381  in  1900. 

Carolina  tea.  See  Black  drink. 

Caromanie  ( ‘walking  turtle’ )•  An  un- 
identified Winnebago  gens. — McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  315;  ii,  289,  1854". 

Carrizo  (Span.:  ‘reed  grass,’  Bhmg- 
mitcH  communis).  Asmallbandof  Apache, 
probably  the  clan  Klokadakaydn,  ‘ Car- 
rizo or  Arrow-reed  people,’  q.  v.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  a Navaho  locality 
and  to  those  Indians  living  about  Car- 
rizo mts.,  N.  E.  Ariz.  (Cortez,  1799,  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3,  119,  1856). 
In  the  latter  case  it  has  no  ethnic  signifi- 
cance. 

Cariso.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  LoikI.,  ir, 
IS-W  (misprint).  Carrizallenos, — Hamilton, 
Me.xican  Handbook,  4S,  1883  (probably  the  same). 

Carrizo.  The  Coahuiltecan  Indians  be- 
tween Camargo  and  Matamoras  and  along 
theGulf  coastin  n.  e.  Tamaulipas,  Mexico, 
includingthe  remnants  of  theCornecrudo, 
Pinto  or  Pakawa,  Tejon,  Cotonam,  and 
Casas  Chi(]uitas  tribes  or  bands,  gathered 
about  Charco  Escondido;  so  called  com- 
prehensively by  the  white  Mexicans  in 
later  years.  Previous  to  1886,  according  to 
Gatschet,  who  visited  the  region  in  that 
year,  they  used  the  Comecrudo  and  l\Iexi- 
can-Spanish  languages,  and  he  found  that 
of  the  30  or  35  then  living  scarcelv  10 
remembered  anything  of  their  native 
tongue.  They  repudiated  the  name 
Carrizo,  calling  themselves  Comecrudo. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Comecrudo  was 
the  ruling  tribe  represented  in  thegrouj). 
The  last  chief  elected  by  them  was  iVIar- 
celino,  who  died  before  18.56.  This  ex- 
jdains  the  later  use  of  the  name,  but 
Orozco  y Berra  (Geog.,  294,  308,  1864) 
and  Mota  Padilla  (Hist,  de  la  Conq., 
1742,  Ixix,  1870)  mention  them  as  a 
distinct  tribe,  the  former  stating  that  thev 
were  common  to  Coahuila  and  Tamauli- 
pas.  It  ai)pears,  however,  that  the  name 
Carrizo  was  ap[)Ii(“d  to  the  Comecrudo 
(q.  V. ) at  this  earlier  date,  and  that  it  has 
generally  been  used  as  synonymous  there- 
with. The  C'arrizos  are  known  to  the 
Kiowa  and  the  Tonkawa  as  the  ‘shoe- 
less people,’  because  they  wore  sandals 
instead  ()f  moccasins.  Some  Carrizo  cap- 
tives still  live  among  the  Kiowa. 
Comecrudos.— rinle.  Die  Liinrter,  120,  185,  ]8f)l. 
Dohe'nko.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  400 
1898  Cshoeles-s  people’:  Kiowa  name).  Kaeso,— 
Gat.schet.  Tonkawa  MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  1884  (Tonkawa 
name).  Ka'nhe'nko. — Mooney,  op.  eit.  (another 
Kiowa  name,  same  meaning)'.  Napuat.— I’imen- 
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tel,  Cuadro  Deser.,  n,  347,  1865  (given  as  a Co- 
manche division,  but  really  the  Comanche  name 
for  the  Carnzo;  'shoeless  people.’ — j.  m.).  Gue- 
tahtore. — Ibid.  Yi'ata'tehenko. — Mooney,  op.  eit. 
(another  Kiowa  name,  .same  meaning). 

Caruana.  A tribe  of  96  individuals, 
mentioned  as  on  Ft  Tejon  res.,  s.  central 
Cal.,  in  1862.  They  were  probably  Sho- 
shonean  or  IMariposan. — Wentworth  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  324,  1862. 

Sierra. — Wentworth,  ibid. 

Carving.  See  A rl,  Sculpture,  Wood-ivork. 

Casa  Blanca  (Span.:  ‘white  house’). 
Formerly  a summer  village  of  the  Laguna 
tribe,  but  now  permanently  inhabited; 
situated  4^  m.  w.  of  Laguna  pueblo,  Val- 
encia CO.,  N.  Mex. 

Casa  Blanco.— Donaldson,  Moqui  Rneblo  Inds., 
123, 1893  (misprint).  Pur-tyi-tyi-ya. — Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  .\.  E.,  1895  (i)roper  name:  ‘edge  of  tlie 
hill  on  the  west’).  Pu-sit-yit-cho. — Hodge  (tide 
Pradt)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  iv,  346,  1891. 

Casa  Blanca  (so  called  on  account  of  a 
pueblo  ruin  in  the  vicinity;  see  Casa 
Montezuma) . A Pima  village  consisting  of 
about  50  scattered  houses  on  Gila  r.,  s. 
Ariz.  It  contained  535  inhabitants  in 
1858  and  315  in  1869. 

Casa  Blanca.— Bailey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  208,  18.58. 
Va'-aki.— Russell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  E.,  18,  1902 
(Pima  name:  ‘ancient  hou.se’).  VaVak.— Stout 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871,  59,  1872  (probablv  the 
same). 

Casa  Blanca.  A ruined  cliff  pueblo  in 
Canyon  de  Chelly,  in  the  present  Navaho 
country,  n.  e.  Ariz. — Wheeler  Survev 
Rep.,  VII,  373,  1879. 

Casa  Chiquita  (Span.:  ‘ small^house’ ). 
A sinall  ruined  pueblo  li  m.  w.  of  Pueblo 
Bonito,  on  the  x.  side  of  the  arroyo, 
against  the  mesa  wall,  in  Chaco  canyon, 
N.  w.  N.  Mex.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a solid 
parallelogram,  78  by  63  ft.  A consider- 
able part  of  the  building  was  occupied 
by  2 large  circular  kivas.  The  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  were  mostly  about  5 by  8 
ft.  in  dimension.  The  pueblo  was  origi- 
nally 4 stories  high,  but  is  now  in  a very 
ruinous  condition,  although  such  walls 
as  remain  standing  display  excellent 
workmanship,  a well-preserved  corner 
being  found  true  to  the  square  and  plum- 

(k.  l.  II.) 

Casa  del  Eco  (Span.:  ‘house  of  the 
echo’ ).  A large  cliff  village  in  San  Juan 
canyon,  s.  I tah,  12  m.  below  the  mouth 
of  .Montezuma  canvon.  Described  by 
Gannett  in  Pop.  Sci.'^Io.,  671,  Mar., 188(1; 
Ilardacrein  Scribner’s  5Iag.,  274,  Dec., 
1878;  Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Havden  Sur- 
vey, 420,  1879. 

Casa  Grpde  (Span.:  ‘great  house’). 
The  princijial  structure  of  an  extensive 
prehistoric  ruined  pueblo  4 m.  s.  of  Gila  r., 

9 m.  s.  w.  from  Florence, "Pinal  co.,  Ariz.’ 

It  was  first  mentioned  by  the  Jesuit 
lather  Fusebio  Kino,  or  Kuehne,  who 
said  mass  Avithin  its  walls  in  Nov.,  16!)4, 
and  who  again  visited  it  in  1697  ami  169<). 

In  Kino’s  time  the  great  house  was  of  4 
stories  but  rootless,  and  its  condition 
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was  much  the  same  about  1 702,  when  seen 
by  the  autlior  of  the  anonymous  Kudo 
Ensayo.  Its  construction  is  of  the  pise 
type,  i.  e.,  the  walls,  S to  5 ft.  thick,  con- 
sist of  huge  blocks  of  adobe  mortar  and 
gravel  molded  in  ]dace  and  allowed  to 
dry  hard,  then  smoothed  on  the  inner 
surface.  The  i>resent  height  of  the  outer 
walls  is  20  to  25  ft.,  accommodating  2 
stories,  while  the  central  i>art  or  tower, 
foi'ining  an  additional  story,  is  28  to  80 
ft.  above  the  ground.  The  house  meas- 
ures 4.‘>  by  50  ft., 
with  5 rooms  in 
its  ground  ]>lan. 

(hisa  (irande 
was  also  visited 
Oct.  81,  1775,  by 
Father  Pedro 
Font,  who  wrote 
an  excellent  <le- 
scription  of  its 
appearance  and 
mentions  the 
outlying  strm;- 
tures,thenfairly 
preserved.  Font 
remarksthatthe 
Casa  Grande  it- 
self measured  50 
by  70  ft.,  and  in- 
fers that  its  beams  (4  or  5 in.  thick),  ap- 
parently of  pine,  must  have  been  carried 
20  m.,  while  the  water  supply  for  the  set- 
tlement was  conveyed  from  the  river  by 
means  of  a canal.  At  this  date  the  build- 
ing was  of  8 stories,  though  the  neighbor- 
ing Pima  informed  Font  that  there  had 
been  4.  The  celebrated  ruins  were  visited 
77  years  later  (July  12,  1852)  by  J.  R. 
Bartlett,  whose  description  indicates  little 
change  in  the  main  structure  since  t he  ti  me 
of  Font,  although  all  but  2 of 
the  outlying  buildings  had 
been  reduc-ed  to  mounds.  By 
act  of  Congress  of  ISIar.  2, 

1880,  $2,000  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  re])air  of  the 
building,  and  tbe  work  was 
performed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  By  Executive  or- 
der of  June  22,  1802,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  same 
act,  a tract  of  about  f sep  m.,  surround- 
ing the  ruin,  was  reserved  from  side  or 
settlement,  and  a custodian  appointed. 
The  origin  of  this  and  of  other  prehis- 
toric pueblo  groups  in  s.  Arizona  and 
N.  (Juhuahua  is  unknown.  It  has  long 
been  reputed  to  have  be(‘u  one  of  the 
])laces  of  sojourn  of  the  Nahua  or  Aztec 
in  their  migration  from  the  x.  to  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico  (whence  the  name  ‘Casa 
de  Montezuma’),  and  it  has  been  mis- 
tn-kenly  regarded  bv  some  writers  as  the 
Chichilticalli,  or  ‘Red  House,’  of  the 


chroniclers  of  Coronado’s  expedition  in 
1540-42.  The  Pima,  who  have  occupied 
the  region  from  time  immemorial,  pre- 
serve a legend  that  it  was  constructed  by 
one  of  their  chiefs  or  deities  named 
Civano,  hence  the  name  Civanoki, 
‘house  of  Civano,’  which  they  apply  to 
it.  This  has  led  to  the  general  belief 
that  these  structures  are  the  work  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Pima  tribe,  notwithstand- 
ing their  historical  habitations  are  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  being  circu- 
lar huts  of  grass 
or  reeds,  while 
their  pottery  is 
far  inferior  in 
quality  and  dec- 
oration to  that 
found  in  the 
Casa  Grande  re- 
gion. Jt  would 
seem  morejtrob- 
able  that  the.se 
remains  are  due 
to  some  of  the 
clansofthei)res- 
entl  lopior  Zufii 
jiueblos,  one  at 
least  of  the  for- 
mer tribe  trac- 
ing its  origin  to 
the  “land  of  the  giant  cactus” — a ]ilant 
characteristic  of  the  Gila  valley.  Before 
its  woodwork  was  taken  away  by  relic 
hunters,  Casa  Grande  showed  evidences 
of  having  been  burned. 

Consult  Apostolicos  Afanes,  252  et  seq., 
1754;  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Rep.,  v, 
66,  1890,  and  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
489,  1892;  Bartlett,  Pers.  Narr.,  ii, 
272-280,  1854;  Cones,  Garcia's  Diary,  i, 
89-101,  1900;  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i, 
274-291,  1856;  Emory,  Recon.,  88,  1848; 
Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  ii, 
177-198,  1892;  .Mindideff  in  18th  Rep.  H. 
A.  E.,  289,  1896,  and  15th  Re]*.  B.  A.  E., 
821 , 1897 ; Rudo  Flnsayo  ( 1762) , 1 868,  also 
Guiteras  transl.,  124,  18514;  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  301,  1858;  Ternaux-Com- 
pans,  Voy.,  ix,  888,  1888.  (f.  w.  ii.) 

Cara  de  Montezuma.— .lolmston  in  I'^inory,  Kccon- 
nois.siuice,  5%,  1S48  (misiirint).  Casa  Granda. — 
Browne,  Apache  (\mntry.  110.  1S09.  Casa 

Grande. — Bernal  (1097)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  .\riz. 
and  N.  Me.\..  3.00,  1S.H9.  Casagrande, — JetTerys, 
,\m.  Allas,  map  .0.  1770.  Casas  Grandas. — llard- 
acrc  in  .Scribner's  Monthly,  ‘270,  Dec.,  l.''7H. 
Casas  Grandes,— Mange  ( 1097)  quoted  by  Cones. 
GarcC'S  Diary,  1,92, 19(X).  Casegrandi. — Clavigero. 
Storia  della  Cal.,  niaj),  1789.  Chivano-ki.— Ban- 
dolier in  Mag.  West.  Hist.,  007,  Sept.,  1.880 
(‘house of  Civano’  : Dima  name).  Civano  Ki. — 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Dapers,  in,  2.0.0.  1.890 
Dima  name).  Ci-vano-Q,i.— Bandelier  in  Kevue 
’Ethnog.,  1‘29,  18,80.  Ci-vS-no-qi. — Bandelier 

in  Arch.  Tnst.  Rep.,  v,  80,  1884  ( = ‘CiviUi(0’s 
house’).  Grande  Maison  Dite  de  Moctecuzoma. — 
Ternanx-Compans.  Voy.,  i.\,  383,  1,838.  Great 
Houses. — Bartlett,  Dors.  Narr.,  ll,  272, 18.04.  Hall  of 
Montezuma.— Hughes.  Doniphan’s  Exju'd.,  219, 
1,848.  Huis  van  Montezuma. — ten  Kate,  Rei/.en 
in  N.  A.,  102,  1880  (Dutch  form:  ‘ House  of  Monte- 
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zuma  ’ ) . liaison  Moctecuzoma.  — Ternaux-Com- 
pans,  Voy.,  ix,  383,  1838  (French  form).  Maison 
Moteczuma.— Font  (1775),  ibid.,  383  (French 
form)'.  Moctesuma. — Rndo  Ensayo  (1762),  B. 
binith’.s  transl.,  18,  1863.  Mission  Montezuma. — 
Fewkes  in  Jonr.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  180  (lo- 
cally so  called).  Siwannoki. — ten  Kate  quoted 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  132,  1890  (from  Siwanki, 
‘ house  of  Siwanno  ’ ) . Vat-qi. — Bandelier  in  .\rch. 
Inst.  Rep.,  V,  80,  1884  ( = ‘ ruin,’  another  Pima 
name).  Wak.— ten  Rate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  160, 
1885  (also  Wakh  and  Wahki  = ‘ ruin  ’ : Pima 
name). 

Casa  Grande.  A ruined  pueblo,  meas- 
uring: 138  by  220  ft.,  situated  a little  below 
the  junction  of  the  Verde  and  Salt  rs., 
Maricopa  CO.,  s.  Ariz.— Bell,  New  Tracks, 
I,  199,  1869. 

Casalic.  A Chumashan  village  given 
in  Cabrillo’s  narrative  as  near  rueblo  de 
las  Cauoas  (San  Buenaventura),  Cal.,  in 
1542.  It  was  placed  by  Taylor  at  Refugio, 
near  Santa  Barbara,  and  was  also  so  lo- 
(;ated  bv  the  San  Buenaventura  Indians 
in  1884.  Cf.  Cascel. 

Casalic.— Cabrillo,  Narr.,  in  Smith,  Col.  Doc.,  181, 
1857.  Casaliu. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  .Vpr.  17, 
1863.  Cascile.— Ibid.,  Apr.  24,  1863.  KasiT.— 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884. 

Casa  Montezuma  (Span.:  ‘Montezuma 
house,’  also  called  Casa  Blanca,  ‘white 
house’).  A prehistoric  ruin  near  the 
rima  villages  on  the  Gila,  s.  Ariz.  Not 
to  lie  confounded  with  Casa  Grande  nor 
with  any  other  ruin,  although  the  same 
name  lias  been  iudi.scriminately  applied 
to  various  cliff-dwellings,  ancient  pueblos, 
etc.,  in  ,s.  w.  United  States  and  n.  w. 
Mexico,  because  of  their  supposed  an- 
cient occupancy  by  the  Aztec.  ( k.  w.  h.  ) 
A-vuo-hoo-mar-lisii.— Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  ill,  i>t.  3, 
100,  1.8.56  (Maricopa  name).  Casa  Blanca. —Bell  in 
.lour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Loud.,  x.  s.,  i,  2;50,  1869.  Casa 
Montezuma. — Ibid.  Ho-ho-qom. — Bandelier  in 

Arch.  Inst.  Rep.,  v,  80,  1884  (Pima  name).  Huch- 
oo-la-chook-vache.— Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  op.  eit.,  94 
(Pima  name).  Vi-pl-set. —Bandelier,  op.  cit. 

( ‘great  grandparent.^’ : another  Pima  name). 

Casa  Morena  (Span.:  ‘brown  house’). 
.\n  ancient  pueblo  ruin  of  considerable 
im])()rtance,  situated  near  the  top  of  the 
continental  divide  in  n.  tv.  New  Mexico. 
It  is  usually  assigned  to  the  Chaco  canyon 
grou]),  hut  this  is  assumed  without  evi- 
dence except  as  to  outward  a])pearance. 
No  excavations  have  been  made  and  the 
ruin  has  not  been  described.  It  is  built 
of  sandstone  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chaco  canyon  pueblos.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert,  far  from  water,  and  not 
near  any  of  the  main  trails,  (e.  l.  h.) 
Kinahzin.— Hewett,  inf'ii,  1905  (Navaho  name). 

Casa  Rinconada  (Sjian.:  ‘corner  house’ ). 
A small  pueblo  ruin  500  yds.s.  e.  of  I’ueblo 
Bonito,  s.  of  the  arroyo,'at  the  foot  of  the 
wall  of  Chaco  canyon,  n.  w.  N.  ]\Iex.  The 
building  did  not  contain  more  than  50 
rooms.  Its  most  interesting  feature  is  an 
enormous  double-walled  kiva,  the  largest 
in  the  Chaco  canyon  group,  measuring  72 
ft.  in  diameter,  theroomsof  the  pueblo  be- 
ing built  partially  around  it.  The  2 walls 


were  about  30  in.  thick,  and  portions  still 
stand  from^  10  to  12  ft.  above  the  sur- 
rounding debris.  Probably  three-fourths 
of  the  kiva  wall  are  still  standing,  being  of 
fine,  well-selected  sandstone,  smoothly 
laid.  Thirty-two  niches,  16  by  22  in.,  14 
in.  deep,  smoothly  finished  and  plastered, 
extend  around  the  interior  of  the  kiva  wall 
at  regularintervals.  The  outer  wall  of  the 
kiva  is  8 ft.  from  the  inner,  the  space  lie- 
tvyeen  being  divided  into  rooms.  The  in- 
dications are  that  the  bui  Iding  was  de  votei  1 
to  ceremonial  rather  than  to  domiciliary 
use.  (e.  l.  h.  ) 

Casas  Chiquitas  (Span.:  ‘small houses’ ). 
A tribe  supposed  to  have  been  once  affili- 
ated with  the  Carrizo,  a Coahuiltecan 
tribe,  but  which  in  1887  was  said  to  be 
extinct.  (a.,s.  g.) 

Casas  Grandes.  A name  applied  to  the 
ruins  of  the  Franciscan  mission  of  Con- 
cepcion, founded  in  1780  by  Fray  Fran- 
cisco Garces,  near  Yuma,  Ariz.— Ilardv, 
Travels  in  Mex.,  355,  1829. 

Casca  (prob.  Span,  casco,  ‘potsherd’). 
A Papago  village,  probably  in  Pima  co., 
s.  Ariz.,  with  80  families  in  1865. — David- 
son in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  135,  1865. 

Cascarba  (trans.  ‘ wliite  man ’) . An  un- 
identified Dakota  tribe  that  lived  35 
leagues  up  Sf.  Peters  r.  in  1804.— Grig. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  133,  1904. 

Cascel.  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.  Cf.  Casalic. 

Cascel.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Get.  18,  1861. 
Cascellis.— Gatschet  in  Chief  Eng.  Rep.,  pt.  hi, 
553,  1876.  Cascen.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  May  4’ 
1860.  Cascil. — Ibid.  Kusil. —Ibid.,  Oct.  18, 1861.  ’ 
Cases.  See  Boxes,  Rece2)tacles. 

Cashaw.  A name  of  the  crook-neck 
sqiiash,  a species  of  pumpkin.  Bartlett 
(Diet.  Americanisms,  104,  1877)  has 
''cashaw,  sometimes  .spelt  hershaw  (Al- 
gonkin  ),  a pumpkin.”  The  word  occurs 
iujiariot  (1590)  so*,  ecushaw;  in  Beverley 
(1705)  as  cashaw,  cushaw,  etc.  The  latter 
uses  it  as  synonymous  with  macock.  The 
untruncated  form,  ecashaw,  represents 
escushaw,  from  a Virginian  dialect  of 
Algonquian  corresponding  to  the  Cree 
osArfsfwand  the  Delaware  askasqueu,  which 
signify  ‘it  is  raw  orgreen.’  According  to 
Dr  William  Jones  kasha,  is  an  old  Chij)- 
pewa  term  for  ‘hard  shell.’  (a.  f.  c.) 

Cashiehtunk.  A village,  probablv  lie- 
longing  to  the  Munsee,  situated  in  1738 
on  Delaware  r.,  near  the  junction  of 
the  N.  New  Jersey  state  line. — Colden 
(1738)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  124, 
1855. 

Cashong,  A small  Seneca  village  situ- 
ated in  1/ 19  about  / m.  s.  of  the  present 
site  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.— Clark  in  Sullivan 
(1779),  Ind.  Exped.,  1.30,  note,  1887. 

Cashwah.  A former  Chumashan  village 
at  La  Sinaguita  (Cieneguita),  about  3 m. 
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N.  E.  of  Santa  Barbara  mission,  Cal.  It 
was  still  inhabited  in  1876,  according  to 
Grinnell  (infn,  1905). 

Cashwah.— Father  Timeno  (185(i)  quoted  by  Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1860.  Cieneguita. — 
Gatschet  in  Chief  Eng.  Rep.,  550,  1876.  Kasua.— 
Ibid. 

Casitoa.  A Caltisa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19,1854. 

Casnahacmo.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage at  Santa  Clara  rancho,  Ventura  co.. 
Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 1860. 

Casqui.  An  unidentified  ])rovince  and 
town,  probably  on  lower  St  Francis  r., 
E.  Ark.,  visited  by  i)e  Soto’s  army  ini- 
mediately  after  crossing  the  Mississippi  in 
1541.  It  is  ])Ossihly  cognate  with  Aka"ze, 

a name  for  the  titiapaw. 

Cascia.— La  Salle  (1680),  from  De  Soto  Narr.,  in 
Margry,  Ddc.,  ii,  96,  1877.  Casein.— Hennepin, 
New  Discov.,  311,  i698.  Casque. — Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  48,  1853.  Casqui, — Gentl.  of  Elvas 
(1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  169,  1850.  Cas- 
quia. — Margry,  D6c.,  1,  470,  1875.  Casquin. — Gar- 
cilasso  de  la  Vega,  Fla.,  179, 1723.  Icasque. — Bied- 
ma  in  Smith,  Col.  Doc.  Fla.,  i,  59,  1857.  Ycas- 
qui. — Biedma  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Publ.,  ix,  190,  1851. 

Cassapecock.  Mentioned  by  Strachey 
(Va.,  62, 1849)  as  a Powhatan  tribe  living 
on  York  or  Pamunkey  r.,  about  1612,  and 
having  100  warriors.  Not  mentioned  by 
Smith  under  this  name,  but  proViably  one 
of  the  tribes  alluded  to  by  him  under 
another  designation.  (i.  m.) 

Casse-tete.  See  Clubs. 

Cassio  berry.  The  fruit  of  Viburnum 
o5omhm,  aplant  of  the  honeysuckle  fam- 
ily. The  first  part  of  this  name  is  said  to 
be  of  Indian  origin.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Cassotis.  A “nation”  living  with  the 
Kakinonba  in  1701  on  an  island  in  Ten- 
nessee r.  (Sauvole,  1701,  in  French,  Ili.st. 
Coll.  La.,  Ilf,  238, 1851).  Possibly  a part 
of  the  Koasati. 

Castahana.  A hunting  tribe  of  5,000 
souls  in  500  lodges,  mentioned  by  Clark 
as  a Snake  band,  and  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
also  as  speaking  the  IMinitari  (Atsina) 
language.  They  lived  on  5 ellowstone 
and  Loup  rs.,  and  roamed  also  on  the 
Bighorn.  Called  also  (lens  des  Vache,  a 
name  given  to  the  Ara]>aho,  with  whom 
thev  arc  seemingly  identical. 

Gastabanas. — M’Vicknr,  Hist,  Kxped.  tuul 

Clark,  I,  map,  1M42.  Castahamas,— Waroon.  Acc\ 
USA  in,  .562,  1819.  Cas-ta-ha'-na.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  'biscov.,  23, 40, 1806.  Castapanas.— Ibid., 36. 
Pastannownaa, — Saiiiord,  t^.  S.,  cl.wi,  1819.  Pasta- 
now-na.— Brackenridge,  Views  of  La..  86,  1814. 

Castake.  One  of  several  tribes  formerly 
occupying  “ tlie  country  from  Buema  \ ista 
and  (’arises  [Kern]  laki'S  and  Kern  r.  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  range,”  Cal. 
By  treaty  of  June  10,  1851,  these  tribes 
re'servecra  tract  between  Tejon  jia.sis  and 
Kern  r.  and  ciahal  the  remainder  of  tlu'ir 
lands  to  the  United  States.  In  1862  tliey 
were  reported  to  number  162  on  Ft  Ti'jon 
res.  Probably  Shoshonean,  though  ])Os- 
sihly  Mariposan  or  (^humashan.  Castac 
lake,  in  the  Tejon  pass  region,  derives  its 


name  from  this  tribe  and  affords  a further 
clue  to  its  former  habitat. 

Cartaka.— Wentworth  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  325,  1862. 
Cas-take.— Barbour  (ia52)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  256,  1853.  Catagos. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  June  26, 1862  (mentioned  a.s  in  E.  Ne- 
vada; same?).  Curtakas, — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  8, 1863.  Surrillos.— Wentworth  in  Ind.  All. 
Rep.,  325,  1862. 

Casti.  A former  Timuquanan  settle- 
ment on  the  w.  bank  of  St  Johns  r.,  Flfi., 
not  far  from  the  mouth. — Laudonniere 
(1564)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  306, 
1869. 

Castildavid.  An  unidentified  pueblo  on 
the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico  in  1582; 
situated  s.  of  Sia  (?),  but  definite  locality 
unknown. — Bustamente  and  Gallegos 
(1582)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xv,  85,  1871. 

Casunalmo.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage at  Rafael  Gonzales  rancho,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 
1860. 

Catahecassa  (Black  Hoof,  probalfiy  from 
muk-a-l(iwikashd—\\.  J.).  A princi^pal 
chief  of  the  Shawnee,  born  about  174(1. 
He  was  tine  of  the  greatest  captains  of  this 
warlike  tribe  throughout  the  period  when 
they  were  dreaded  as  inveterate  and  mer- 
ciless foes  of  the  whites.  He  was  jiresent 
at  Braddock’s  great  defeat  in  1755,  and 
in  the  desjierate  battle  with  the  Virginian 
militia  under  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis  at  Point 
Pleasant  in  1 774  he  bore  a prominent  jiart. 
He  was  an  active  leader  of  the  Shawnee 
in  their  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the 
white  settlements  w.  of  the  Allegheny 
mts.,  and  fought  the  troops  of  Harmar 
and  St  Clair.  When  the  victory  of  (ien. 
x^nthony  Wayne  broke  the  power  of  the 
Indian  'confederation  and  jieace  was 
signed  on  Aug.  3,  1795,  Catahecassa’s 
fighting  days  came  to  an  end,  but  not  his 
career  as  an  orator  and  counselor.  V hen 
finally  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of 
struggling  against  the  encroachment  of 
the  5vhites,  he  used  his  great  inlluence  to 
preserve  peace.  He  was  a jiersuasive  and 
convincing  sjieaker  and  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  traditions  of  the  tribe  as 
w^ell  as  in  the  history  of  their  relations 
with  the  whites,  in  winch  he  had  himself 
borne  a conspicuous  jiart.  As  head  chief 
of  the  Shawnee  he  kejit  the  niajority  of 
the  tribe  in  restraint  when  British  agents 
endeavored  to  stir  them  into  rebellion 
against  the  American  government  and 
succeeded  in  seducing  Tecumseh  and 
some  of  the  younger  warriors.  He  died 
at  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  in  1831. 

Catahoula  (‘lake  village,’  from  Choc- 
taw ‘lake,’  oi/(70?//n,  French  form 

of  okla  ‘ village  ’ ).  A tribe  of  unknown 
affinity  formerly  living  on  Catahoula  cr. 
in  Catahoula  ]iariah.  La.;  mentioned  in 
1805  by  Sibley  ( Hist.  Sketches,  121,  1806) 
as  extinct.  Whether  this  tribe  was  a rem- 
nant of  the  Taensa  village  of  Couthaou- 
goula  is  uncertain.  (a.  s.  g.) 
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Cataoulou. — Rafinesque,  introd.  Marshall,  Ky.,  i, 
43,  1824. 

Catalpa.  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Catalpa 
belonging  to  the  family  Bignoniacete. 
The  two  species  native  in  the  United 
States  are  the  common  catalpa,  bean- 
tree,  Indian  bean,  or  candle-tree  {Ca- 
ialpa  catalpa);  and  the  western  catalpa, 
larger  Indian  bean,  or  Shawnee  woocl 
(C.  speciom).  Both  species  are  exten- 
sively planted  as  ornamental  and  shade 
trees.  The  second  species  is  also  called 
catawba  tree,  which  name  was  applied 
earlier  to  the  first.  Britton  and  Brown 
(Flora  of  North.  U.  S.,  201, 1896)  say  that 
catalpa  is  the  American  Indian  name  of 
the  first  species.  In  Chambers’  Ency- 
clopedia (ii,  826,  1888)  it  is  stated  that 
“ the  genus  was  named  by  Catesby,  prob- 
ably from  the  Catawba  r.,  where  he  first 
found  them  in  1726.”  It  is  generally 
thought  to  be  identical  with  the  tribal  and 
river  name  Catawba,  but  W.  K.  Gerard 
(Card,  and  For.,  ix,  262,  1896)  says  that 
catalpa  is  derived  from  kutuhlpa,  signi- 
fying ‘winged  head,’  in  reference  to  its 
flowers,  in  the  Creek  language,  (a.  f.  c.) 

Catalte.  The  first  province  reached  by 
Moscoso  after  the  death  of  De  Soto  in 
1542.  It  lay  w.  of  the  Miasissippi,  prob- 
ably in  E.  Arkansas,  s.  of  Arkansas  r. — 
Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  193,  1850. 

Catamaya.  A town  w.  of  the  Mississippi 
r.,  visited  by  the  F»e  Soto  exj>e<lition  in 
1542  and  mentioned  as  two  days’ journey 
from  Anoixi,  perhaps  ins.  w.  Arkansas.— 
Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  182,  1850. 

Catatoga  (corruption  of  Gatu'gitse'yi, 

‘ new  settlement  place  ’ ) . A former  Cher- 
okee settlement  on  Cartoogaja  cr.,  to 
which  it^gave  its  name,  a tributary  of 
Little  Tennessee  r.,  above  Franklin,  in 
Macon  co.,  N.  C. — Mooney  in  19th  Kei). 
B.  A.  E.,  519, 1900. 

Cartoogaja.— Mooney,  ibid.  Gatu'gitse'.— Ibid, 
(abbreviation  of  Indian  term). 

Catanmut.  A village  formerly  in  Fal- 
mouth township,  Barnstable  co.,  Ma.ss., 
probably  near  Ganaumut  neck.  In  1674 
there  were  some  Praying  Indians  in  it, 
and  there  were  still  a few  mixed  bloods 
there  in  1792.  It  was  in  the  territory  of 
the  Nauset.  (.j.  m.  ) 

Cataumut.— Freeman  (1792)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  s.,  I,  230,  1806.  Codtanmut. — Bourne 
(1674),  ibid.,  197. 

Catawatabeta.  See  Broken  Tooth. 

Catawawesbink.  A former  village, 
probably  of  the  Delawares,  on  or  near 
Susquehanna  r.,  near  Big  Island,  Pa. — 
Post ( 1758)  in  Kauffman,  West.  Pa.,  app., 
96,  1851. 

Catawba  (probably  from  Choctaw  ka- 
tdpa,  ‘divided,’  ‘separated,’  ‘a  divi- 
sion.’— Gfitschet).  The  most  important 
of  the  eastern  Siouan  tribes.  It  is  said 
that  Lynche  cr.,  S.  C.,  e.  of  the  Catawba 


territory,  was  anciently  known  as  Kada- 
pau;  and  from  the  fact  that  Lawson  ap- 
plies this  name  to  a small  band  met  by 
him  s.  E.  of  the  main  body,  which  he 
calls  Esaw,  it  is  possible  that  it  was 
originally  given  to  this  people  by  some 
tribe  living  in  e.  South  Carolina,  from 
whom  the  first  colonists  obtained  it. 
The  Cherokee,  having  no  b in  their  lan- 
guage, changed  the  name  to  Atakwa, 
jihiral  Anitakwa.  The  Shawnee  and 
other  tribes  of  the  Ohio  valley  made  the 
word  Cuttawa.  From  the  earlie.st  period 
the  Catawba  have  also  been  known  as 
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Esaw,  or  Issa  (Catawba  ‘river’), 

from  their  residence  on  the  principal 
stream  of  the  region,  Iswa  being  their 
only  name  for  the  Catawba  and  Wa- 
teree  rs.  They  were  frequently  included 
by  the  Iroquois  under  the  general  term 
Totiri,  or  Toderichroone,  another  form  of 
which  isTutelo,  applied  to  all  the  south- 
ern Siouan  tribes  collectively.  Thev  were 
classed  by  Gallatin  (1836)  as  a distinct 
stock,  and  were  so  regarded  until  Gat- 
schet  visited  them  in  1881  and  obtained 
a large  vocabulary  showing  numerous 
Siouan  correspondences.  Further  inves- 
tigations by  Plale,  Gatschet,  Moonev, 
and  Dorsey  proved  that  several  other 
tribes  of  the  same  region  were  also  of 
Siouan  stock,  while  the  linguistic  forms 
and  traditional  evidence  all  jioint  to  this 
E.  region  as  the  original  home  of  the 
Siouan  tribes.  The  alleged  tradition 
which  brings  the  Catawba' from  the  N., 
as  refugees  from  the  French  and  their 
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Indian  allies  ahoiit  the  year  1660,  does 
not  agree  in  any  of  its  main  ])oints  with 
the  known  facts  of  history,  and,  if  genu- 
ine at  all,  refers  rather  to  some  local  in- 
cident than  to  a tribal  movement.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Catawba  were  in  a 
chronic  state  of  warfare  with  the  northern 
tribes,  whose  raiding  parties  they  some- 
times followed,  even  across  the  Ohio. 

The  first  notice  of  the  Catawba  seems 
to  be  that  of  Yandera  in  1579,  who  calls 
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them  Issa  in  his  narrative  of  Pardo’s 
exi)edition.  Nearly  a century  later,  in 
1670,  they  are  mentionc<l  as  Ushery  by 
l.ederer,  who  claims  to  have  visited  them, 
but  this  is  doubtful. 

laiwson,  who  passed  through  their  ter- 
ritory in  1701,  speaks  of  them  as  a “ pow- 
erful nation”  and  state's  that  their  vil- 
lages were  very  thick,  lie  calls  the  two 
divisions,  which  were  living  a short  dis- 
tance apart,  by  different  names,  one  the 
Kadapau  arnTthe  other  the  Ksaw,  un- 


aware of  the  fact  that  the  two  were  syno- 
nyms. From  all  accounts  they  were  for- 
merly the  most  pojjulous  and  most  im- 
j)ortant  tribe  in  the  Carolinas,  .excepting 
the  Cherokee.  Virginia  traders  were 
already  among  them  at  the  time  of 
Lawson’s  visit.  Adair,  75  years  later, 
says  that  one  of  the  ancient  cleared  fields 
of  the  tribe  extended  7 m.,  besides  which 
they  had  several  smaller  village  sites.  In 
1728  they  still  had  6 villages,  all  on  Ca- 
tawba r.,  within  a stretch  of  20  m.,  the 
most  N.  being  named  Nauvasa.  Their 
])rinci])al  village  was  formerly  on  the  w. 
side  of  the  river,  in  what  is  now  York 
CO.,  H.  C.,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Sugar 
cr.  The  known  history  of  the  tribe  till 
about  1760  is  chiefly  a record  of  jietty 
warfare  between  themselves  and  the  Iro- 
quois and  other  northern  tribes,  through- 
out which  the  colonial  government  tried 
to  induce  the  Indians  to  stop  killing  one 
another  and  go  to  killing  the  French. 
With  the  single  exception  of  their  alli- 
ance with  the  hostile  Yamasi,  in  1715, 
they  were  uniformly  friendly  toward  the 
English,  and  afterward  kept  jjeace  with 
the  United  States,  but  were  constantly  at 
war  with  the  Iroquois,  Shawnee,  Dela- 
wares, and  other  tribes  of  the  Ohio  vallej', 
as  well  as  with  the  Cherokee.  The  Iro- 
quois and  the  Lake  tribes  made  long 
journeys  into  South  Carolina,  and  the 
Catawba  retaliated  by  sending  small  scalp- 
ing parties  into  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Their  losses  from  ceasele.ns  attacks  of  their 
enemies  reduced  their  numbers  steadily, 
while  disease  and  debauchery  introduced 
by  the  whites,  especially  several  epi- 
demics of  smallpox,  accelerated  their  de- 
struction, so  that  before  the  close  of  the 
18th  century  the  great  nation  was  reduced 
to  a pitiful  remnant.  They  sent  a large 
force  to  help  the  colonists  in  the  Tusca- 
rora  war  of  1711-18,  and  also  aided  in 
expeditions  against  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies  at  Ft  Du  (.iuesne  and  else- 
where during  the  French  and  Imlian 
war.  Later  it  was  ]>roposed  to  use  them 
and  the  Cherokee  against  the  Lake  tribes 
under  Pontiac  in  1768.  They  assisted 
the  Americans  also  during  the  Kevolution 
in  the  defense  of  South  tlarolina  against 
the  British,  as  well  as  in  Williamson’s 
expedition  against  the  Cherokee.  In 
1788  smallpox  raged  in  South  Carolina 
and  worked  great  destruction,  not  only 
among  the  whites,  but  also  among  the 
Catawba  and  smaller  tribes.  In  1759  it 
appeared  again,  and  this  time  destroyed 
nearly  half  "the  tribe.  .\t  a conference  at 
Albany,  attended  by  delegates  from  the 
Six  Nations  and  tlui  (latawba,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  colonial  governments,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  made  betw**en  these 
two  tribes.  This  jieace  was  jirobably  final 
as  regards  the  Iroquois,  but  the  western 
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tribes  continued  their  warfare  against  the 
Catawba,  who  were  now  so  reduced  that 
tliey  could  make  little  effectual  resist- 
ance. In  1762  a small  ])arty  of  Shawnee 
killed  the  noted  chief  of  the  tribe,  King 
Haiglar,  near  his  owti  village.  From  this 
time  the  Catawba  ceased  to  be  of  impor- 
tance except  in  conjunction  with  the 
whites.  In  1763  they  had  continued  to 
them  a reservation,  assigned  a few  years 
before,  of  15  m.  scjuare,  on  both  shies  of 
Catawba  r.,  within  the  present  York  and 
Lancaster  cos.,  S.  C.  On  the  approach 
of  the  British  troops  in  1780  the  Catawba 
withdrew  temporarily  into  Virginia,  but 
returned  after  the  battle  of  Cuilford 
Court  Mouse,  and  established  themselves 
in  2 villages  on  the  reservation,  known 
res[)ectively  as  Newton,  the  })rinci])al  vil- 
lage, and  Turkey  Head,  on  opposite  sides 
of  Catawba  r.  In  1826  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  reservation  was  leased  to  whites 
for  a few  thousand  dollars,  on  which  the 
few  survivors  chiefly  depended.  About 
1841  they  sold  to  the  state  all  but  a single 
square  mile,  on  which  they  now  reside. 
About  the  same  time  a number  of  the  Ca- 
tawba, dissatisfied  with  their  condition 
among  the  whites,  removed  to  the  eastern 
Cherokee  in  w.  North  Carolina,  but  find- 
ing their  jiosition  among  their  old  ene- 
mies equally  unpleasant,  all  but  one 
or  two  soon  went  back  again.  An  old 
woman,  the  last  survivor  of  this  emigra- 
tion, died  among  the  Cherokee  in  1889. 
A few  other  Cherokee  are  now  in- 
termarried with  that  tribe.  At  a later 
period  some  Catawba  removed  to  the 
Choctaw  Nation  in  Indian  Ter.  and 
settled  near  Scullyville,  but  are  said 
to  be  now  extinct.  About  1884  several 
became  converts  of  5Iormon  missionaries 
in  South  Carolina  and  went  with  them  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  Catawba  were  sedentary  agricul- 
turists, and  seem  to  have  differed  but 
little  in  general  customs  from  their  neigh- 
bors. Their  men  were  resi)ected,  brave, 
and  honest,  but  lacking  in  energy.  They 
were  good  hunters,  while  their  women 
were  noted  makers  of  ])ottery  and  baskets, 
arts  which  they  still  preserve.  They 
seem  to  have  practised  the  custom  of 
head-flattening  toalimiteil  extent,  as  did 
several  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  By 
reason  of  their  dominant  position  they 
gradually  ab.'^orbed  the  broken  tribes  of 
South  Carolina,  to  the  number,  according 
to  Adair,  of  perhaps  20. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Sonth  Caro- 
lina, about  1682,  they  were  estimated  at 
1 ,500  warriors,  or about4,600  souls;  in  1 728 
at  400  warri(jrs,  orabout  1 ,400  persons.  In 
1738  they  suffered  from  smallpox;  and  in 
1743,  after  incorpcjrating  several  small 
tribt'S,  numl)ered  less  than  400  warriors. 
In  1759  they  again  suffered  from  small- 


pox, and  in  1761  Iiad  some  300  warriors, 
oraboutl,000i)eople.  Thenumberwas  re- 
duced in  1775  to  400  souls;  in  1780  it  was 
490;  and  in  1784  only  250  were  reported. 
The  number  given  in  1822  is  450,  and 
Mills  gives  the  po])ulation  in  1826  as 
only  110.  In  1881  (latschet  found  85  on 
the  reservation,  which,  including  35  em- 
ployed on  neighboring  farms,  made  a 
total  of  1 20.  The  }>re.sent  number  is  gi  ven 
as  60,  but  as  this  apparently  refers  only 
to  those  attached  to  the  reservation,  the 
total  may  be  about  100. 

See  Lawson,  History  of  Carolina,  1714 
and  1860;  Gatschet,  Creek  Migration  Le- 
gend, i-ii,  1884-88;  IMoonej'  (1)  Siouan 
Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull.  22,  B.  .A.  E., 
1894,  (2)  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900;  II. 
Lewis  Scaife,  History  and  Conditioji  of 
the  Catawba  Indians,  1896.  (j.  m.) 

Ani'ta'gua. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  E.,  509, 
1900  (COierokee  name,  pi).  Atakwa. — Mooney, 
Siouan  Tribe.s,  67,  1891  (Clierokee  form,  .“iing. ). 
Cadapouces. — Ptmicaut  (1708)  in  Margry,  DOe.,  V, 
177,  1883.  Calabaws. — Humphrey.s,  .\cei.,  98,  1730 
(misprint).  Calipoas. — Census  of  1857  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  vr,  686,  1857.  Canapouces. — 
Fdnicant  (1708)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  v,  517,  18s3. 
Catabans. — Raiinesqtie,  int.  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  'Jl. 
1821.  Catabas. — George  Wa.shington (1770 ) (|Uoted 
by  Kaulfmann,  West  i’enn.,  396,  18.51.  Catabaw. — 
Doc.  of  1738  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Vl,  137,  1855. 
Catabaws. — Niles  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  1th 
s.,  V,  .519,  1861.  Catapaw. — Map  of  N.  Am.  and  W. 
Ind.,  1720.  Catapawa. — Gov.  Johnson  ()noted  by 
Rivers,  Early  Hist.  So.  Car.,  94,  1871.  Catauba. — 
Filson,  Hist,  of  Ky.,  81,  1793.  Cataubos. — War 
map,  1711-15,  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  v,  316,  1887. 
Cataupa. — Potter  (1768)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
1st  s.,  X,  120,  1809.  Catawba. — Albany  conf.  (1717) 
iti  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  190, 18.55.  Catawbau. — 
Hist.  Coll.  So.  Car.,  n,  199, 1836.  Catawbaw. — Man- 
drillon,  Spectatenr  AmOricaiu,  1785.  Cattabas. — 
Doc.  of  1715  in  N.  C.  Records,  it,  252, 18.86.  Catta- 
baws. — Albany  conf.  (1717)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
V,  190,  1855.  Cattawbas. — Clarke  (1711),  ibid.,  vt, 
208,  1855.  Cattoways.— Stobo  (1751)  in  The  Olden 
Time,  I,  72.  1816  (incorrectly  named  as  di.stinct 
from  Catawbas).  Cautawba. — Clinton  (1751)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  716,  1855.  Chatabas. — 
Buchhanan,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  1.55, 1821.  Contaubas. — 
Oglethorpe  (1743)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi.  213. 
18.55.  Cotappos. — Doc.  of  1776  in  Hist.  Mag..  2d  s., 
II.  216, 1867.  Cotawpees. — Rogers,  N.  Am. ,136. 1765. 
Cotobers. — Doe.  of  1728  in  Va.  St.  Pap.,  i,  215, 
1875.  Cuttambas. — German  map  of  British  colony, 
ra.  17.50.  Cuttawa, — Yangondy,  map  Partie  de 
l’.\m.  Sept.,  17.55.  Cuttawas. — Schoolcraft,  4nd. 
Tribes,  iir,  292,  18.53.  Ea-tau-bau. — Hawkins 

(1799).  Sketch.  62,  1818  (misprint).  Elaws. — Cra- 
ven (1712)  in  N.C.  Records,  i,  898,  1&86  (misprint). 
Esau. — Martin.  Hist.  N.  C.,  l,  191,  1829.  Esa-^. — 
Lawson  (1711).  Hist.  Carolina,  73.  1860.  Flat- 
heads. — .\lbany  conf.  (1715)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  137,  f855.  Issa. — Jnan  de  la  Vandera 
(1.569)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  291.  1875.  Kada- 
pau. — Lawson  (1711),  Hist.  Carolina,  76,  I860. 
Kadapaw. — .Mills,  Stat.  of  S.  C.,  109,  1826.  Kad- 
depaw. — Ibid. .770.  Kaddipeaw. — Ibid.,  638.  Kat- 
abas. — .lonr.  (17.58)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  X, 
813.18.58.  Katahba. — .-Idair,  Hist.  .\m.  Inds.,  223, 
177.5.  Kataubans. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  1.  25, 
1818,  Kattarbe. — Ibid.,  27.  Kattaupa. — De  ITsle. 
map,  in  Winsor.  Hist.  .\m.,  it,  295.  1886.  Ker- 
shaws. — Schoolcraft.  Itnl.  Tribes,  it,  341,  18.53. 
Ojadagochroehne. — .llbany  conf.  1720)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V.. 567, 18.55.  Oyadagahroenes.  — Doc. 
of  1713,  ibid.,  note.  386.  Tadirighrones. — ,\lbany 
conf.  (1722),  ibid.,  660.  TaguS. — Mooney  in  19th 
Hep.  B.  .\.  E.,  509.  1900  (Cherokee  form,  sing.; 
also  Ald'fjiriD.  Toderichroone. — .\lbany  conf. 
(1717)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  491,  18-55.  Toti- 
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ris.— Chauvignerie  (1736),  ibid.,  ix,  1057,  1865. 
Usheree.— Byrd  (1728),  Hist,  of  Dividing  Line,  i, 
181, 1866.  Usherie.—Dederer  (1670),  Di.sc()V.. 27, 1672 
(from  iawahere,  ‘river  down  here’).  Usherys. — 
Ibid.,  17. 

Catawba. — A grape,  or  the  wine  pro- 
duced from  it,  made  famous  by  Long- 
fellow ill  one  of  his  poems.  This  grape 
is  a cultivated  variety  of  the  northern  fox- 
grape  ( 17/i.s  [((hruKca)  and  is  said  to  have 
been  named  by  Maj.  Adlum,  in  1825,  after 
the  Catawba  tribe  and  r.  of  North  Caro- 
lina. (a.  F.  c. ) 

Catawissa. — Probably  aConoy  village,  as 
Conyngbam  (Day,  Penn.,  248,  1848)  says 
the  Conoy  “liad  a wigwam  on  the  Cata- 
wese  at  (latawese,  now  Catawissa,”  in 
Columbia  CO.,  Pa.  The  name  is])robably 
derived  from  Piscatawese,  a later  desig- 
nation for  the  Conoy. 

Catawese. — Couynghand  op.  cit. 

Catfish  Lake.  A Seminole  settlement, 
with  28  inhabitants  in  1880,  on  a small 
lake  in  Polk  co.,  Fla.,  nearly  midway 
between  L.  Pierce  and  L.  Kosalie,  toward 
the  headwaters  of  Kissimmee  r. — Mac- 
Cauley  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  478,  1887. 

Catfish  Village.  A former  settlement, 
probably  of  the  Delawares,  on  Catfish 
run,  a short  distance  n.  of  the  site  of 
Washington,  Washington  co..  Pa.;  so 
called,  according  to  Day  (Penn.,  66(), 
1848),  from  a half-blood  who  settled  there 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
See  Rovce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  clx., 
1900. 

Catherine’s  Town,  A former  Seneca 
village  situated  about  the  site  of  the 
present  Catherine,  N.  Y.,  or,  according 
to  Conover,  at  Havana  Clen.  It  took  its 
name  from  Catherine  Montour,  a Cana- 
dian woman  who  was  taken  by  the  Iro- 
quois and  afterward  became  the  chief 
matron  in  her  clan.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Sullivan  in  1779.  (.r.  n.  h.  ir. ) 

Catharine  Town. — .Tones  (1780)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  vni.  785,  18.57.  Catherine  Town. — Poinber- 
ton  (ra.  1792)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  u, 
177,  1810.  French  Catharinestown, — Maohin  (1779) 
quoted  by  Conover,  Kanesadagaatid  GencvaMS., 
B.  A.  K.  French  Catherines  town. — Livermore 
(1779)  in  N.  II.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  3‘25,  18,50. 

Cathlacomatup.  A Chinookan  tribe  re- 
siding in  180f),  according  to  Lt'wis  and 
Clark  (Fxpt'd.,  ii,  22(5,  1814),  on  the  s. 
side  of  Sauvies  id.,  in  the  present  Mult- 
nomah CO.,  Oreg.,  on  a slough  of  Y’illa- 
mette  r.  Their  estimated  numlier  was 
170. 

Cathlacommatups. — Lewis  and  Clark,  op.  cit.,  IIO. 
Cath-lah-com-mah-tup.-*l>ewis  and  (dark  Exped., 
Cones  ed.,  931,  note,  1893. 

Cathlacumup.  A C-hinookan  tribe  tor- 
merly  living  on  the  w.  btink  of  the  lower 
mouth  of  \\'illanu'tte  r.,  near  the  Co- 
lumbia, chtiming  as  their  territory  the 
bank  of  tlie  hitter  stream  from  this  point 
to  Deer  id.,  Oreg.  Lewis  and  Clark  esti- 
mated tlu'irnumlu'r  at  450  in  1806.  They 
are  mentioned  in  1850  by  Lane  as  being 


as.sociated  with  the  Namoit  and  Katla- 
minimim.  (l.  f.  ) 

Cathlacumups.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  212, 
1811.  Cathlahoumups. — Cones,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exi)ed.,  915,  1893.  Cathlakamaps, — Drake,  Bk. 
Iiuls.,  vi,  1848.  Wacamuc.— Farrand,  coiurannica- 
tion  (nameoftbeirchief  village,  n.sed  to  designate 
tlietribe).  Wa-come-app. — Ko.ss,  Advent. ,'236. 1849. 
Wakamass.— Framboise  (luoted  by  Gairdner  in 
.Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Loud.,  Xt,  255,  1841.  Waka- 
mucks. — Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rei>.,  Kil,  1850.  Willa- 
mette tribe. — Coue.s,  Henrv  and  Tliomp.son  Jour., 
797,  1897. 

Cathlakaheckit.  A Chinookan  tribe  liv- 
ing at  the  cascades  of  Columbia  r.  iu  1812, 
when  their  number  was  estimated  at  900. 

Cath-lak-a-heckits.— Stuart  in  Nonv.  Ann.  Voy., 
XII,  23,  1821.  Cathlakahikits. — Morse,  Kei>.  to 
Sec.  War,  368,  1822.  Cathlayackty. — Cones,  .lour. 
Henry  and  'riiom|).son.  803, 1897  (in  3 villages  just 
above  cascades;  pmijably  identicall. 

Cathlamet.  A Chinookan  tribe  formerly 
residing  on  the  s.  bank  of  Columbia  r. 
near  its  mouth,  in  Oregon.  They  ad- 
joined the  Clatsop  and  claimed  the 
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territory  from  Tongue  pt.  to  the  ueigh- 
liorhood  of  Puget  id.  lu  1806  Lewis  and 
Clark  estimated  their  number  at  800. 
In  1849  Lane  reporteil  58  still  living,  but 
they  are  now  extinct.  They  seem  to 
have  had  but  one  village,  also  known  as 
Cathlamet.  As  a dialect,  Cathlamet  was 
spoken  by  a number  of  Chinookan  tribes 
on  both  sidesof  the  Columbia,  extending 
up  the  river  as  far  as  Rainier.  It  is  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  upper  Chinook 
division  of  thi'  family.  See  Boas,  Kath- 
lamet  Texts,  Hull.  26,  H.  .\.  E.,  1901. 

(l.  f.) 

Catelamet.  — Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  .52,  31st  Cong., 
Istscss.,  172,  1850.  Cath  Camettes. — Raymond  in 
Ind.  ,\1T.  K('p,  18,57.  3.5(,  1.8.58.  Cathelametts. — 
Minto  in  Oregon  Hist.  Soc.  IJnar.,  l,  311,  191K). 
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Cathlamah. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  map: 
II,  473,  1814.  Cathlamaks. — Domenech,  De.serts 
N.  Am.,  II,  1C,  I860.  Cath-la-mas. — Gas.s,  Jour., 
189, 1807.  Cathlamats. — Stuart  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
X,  23,  1821.  Cathlamet. — Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  E.x- 
ped.,  VI,  215,  184C.  Cathlamuts. — Scouler  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Sue.  Loud.,  I,  237, 1848.  Cathlamux. — Ross, 
.\dventures,  87,  1849.  Cathlawah. — Lewis  aiul 
Clark,  E.xped.,  ii,  109,  1817.  Cathlumet. — Medill 
in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  76,  30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  7,  1848. 
Catlahmas. — Snelling,  Tales  of  Travel.  78,  1830. 
Cuthlamuhs. — Robertson,  Oregon,  129. 1846.  Cuth- 
lamuks. — Robertson  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  9,  1848.  Guasamas. — Gatschet, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Clackama  name).  Guithlameth'. — 
Ibid.  Kathlamet.— .Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  521, 
1853.  Kat-hlamet. — Gibbs,  Chinook  vocab.,  4, 1863. 
Kathlamit. — Lane  in  Ind.  All.  Rep.,  162,  18.50. 
Kathlamut. — Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man.,  317,  1850. 
Kathlemit. — Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  31st  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  174,  18.50.  Katlamak. — Framboise  quoted 
by  Gairdner  (1835)  in  .lour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi, 
255, 1841.  Katlamat. — Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped., 
VI,  215, 1846.  Katlammets. — Townsend,  Narr.,  175, 
1839.  Kwillu'chinl. — Gibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Chinook 
name). 

Cathlanahquiah  (‘people  of  tlie  r.  Na- 
qoaix’).  A Chinookan  tribe  living  in 
180(),  according  to  Lewis  and  Clark,  on 
the  s.  w.  side  of  Wappatoo,  now  Sativies 
id.,  Mnltnoniah  co.,  Oreg.,  and  number- 
ing 400  souls. 

Cath-lah-nah-quiah. — Lewis  and  Clark  E.xped., 
Coues  ed.,  931, 1893.  Cathlanahquiah. — Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  226,  1814.  Cathlanaquiah.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vi,  1848.  Gai.a'naqoa-ix. — Boas, 
inf’n,  1904.  Gatlanakoa-iq. — Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  Coues  ed.,  931,  note,  1893  (Cathlamet 
name).  Nekuai^. — Gatschet  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877 
(Clackama  name). 

Cathlapotle  ( ‘people  of  Lewis  \^Nd'p!6LX'~\ 

r. ’).  A Chinookan  tribe  formerly  living 

on  the  lower  part  of  Lewis  r.  and  on  the 

s.  w.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  in  Clarke  co.. 

Wash.  In  1800  Lewis  and  Clark  esti- 
mated their  number  at  900  in  14  large 
wooden  houses.  Their  main  village  was 
Nalipooitle.  (l.  f.  ) 

Cath-lah-poh-tle.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv, 
214,  1905.  Gathlapootle, — Mor.se,  Rep.  to  See.  War, 
368,  1822.  Cathlapoutles. — Stuart  in  Nouv.  Ann. 
Voy.,  X,  115, 1821.  Cathlapouttes. — Ibid. ,29.  Cat- 
lipoh.— Coues,  Jour.  Henry  and  Thompson,  821, 
1897.  Catlipoks. — Ibid.,  798.  Cattleputles. — Ross, 
Advent.,  87,  1849.  Ga'i.ap!6i,x.— Boas,  inf’n,  1904. 
Ga'tlap’otlh. — Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  Coues 
ed.,  914,  note,  1893  (Cathlamet  name).  Guathla'- 
payak.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Clackama 
name).  Kathlapootle. — Franchtire,  Narr., 111.  18.54. 
Katlaportl. — Framboise  quoted  by  Gairdner  in 
Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  2.55,  18-11.  Nah-poo- 
itle.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar.,  i,  322, 1900. 
Quathlahpohtle. — Orig.  .lour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv, 
212,  190.5.  Guathlahpothle. — Kelly,  Oreg.,  68,  1830. 
Ruathlahpotle. — Lewis  and  Clark.  E.xped.,  ii,  469, 
1814.  Guathlapohtle.— Oreg.  Jour.  Lewisand  Clark, 
VI,  68,  1905. 

Cathlathlalas.  A Cliinookan  tribe  liv- 
ing on  both  sides  of  Columbia  r.,  just  be- 
low the  cascades,  in  1812.  Their  number 
was  placed  at  500. 

Cath-lath-la-las, — Stuart  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  xii. 
23,  1821.  Cathlathlaly, — Coues,  .lour.  Henry  and 
Thomp.sou,  801,  1897.  Cathlathlas.— Morse,'  Rep. 
to  Sec.  War,  368,  1822. 

Catlinite  ( red  pipestone).  Smokingwas 
a cu.'stom  of  great  moment  among  the  ah- 
origines  of  northern  America,  and  much 
time  and  labor  were  ex|)ended  in  the 
manufacture  and  decoration  of  the  tobacco 


pipe,  which  is  often  referred  to  as  “the 
sacred  calumet,”  because  of  its  imiiortant 
2>lace  in  the  ceremonial  affairs  of  the 
people.  A favorite  material  for  these 
pipes  >vas  the  red  claystone  called  catlin- 
ite, obtained  from  a quarry  in  s.  w.  Minne- 
sota, and  so  named  because  it  was  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  mineralogists 
by  George  Catlin,  the  noted  traveler  and 
painter  of  Indians.  Stone  of  clo.sel}'  analo- 
gous characters,  save  in  the  matter  of 
color,  is  found  in  many  localities  and  has 
been  u.sed  by  the  Indians  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pipes  and  other  articles,  but  so 
far  as  known  to  us  it  has  not  been  ipiar- 
ried  to  any  considerable  extent.  Catlin- 
ite is  a very  handsome  stone,  the  color 
varying  from  a pale  grayish-red  to  a dark 
red,  the  tints  being  sometimes  so  broken 
and  distributed  as  to  give  a mottled  ef- 
fect. It  is  a tine-grained,  argillaceous 
sediment,  and  when  freshly  quarried  is 
so  soft  as  to  be  readily  carved  with  stone 
knives  and  drilled  with  primitive  hand 
drills.  The  analysis  made  by  Dr  Charles 
F.  Jackson,  of  Bo.stoii,  who  gave  the  min- 
eral its  name,  is  as  follows:  Silica,  48.20; 
alumina,  28.20;  ferric  oxide,  5;  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  2.()();  manganous  oxide,  0.60; 
magnesia,  6;  water,  8.40;  lo.ss,  1. 

The  deposit  of  catlinite  occurs  in  a 
broad,  shallow,  jirairie  valley,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Tijie- 
stone,  county  seat  of  Pi])estone  co.  The 
outcroi)  was  probably  discovered  by  the 
natives  where  it  had  been  slightly  ex- 
posed in  the  bed  of  the  small  streani  now 
called  Pipestone  cr.,  which  descends  into 
the  valley  on  the  e.  in  a fall  18  ft.  in 
height,  and  traverses  the  basin,  passing 
out  to  the  N.  w.  So  far  as  exposed,  the 
stratum  of  pipestone  varies  from  10  to 
20  in.  in  thickness,  the  band  of  pure, 
fine-grained  stone  available  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pipes  rarely  measuring  more 
than  3 or  4 in.  in  thickness.  This  stra- 
tum is  embedded  between  massive 
layers  of  compact  quartzite  which  dip 
slighth"  to  the  eastward,  so  that  in  work- 
ing it  the  overlying  quartzite  had  to  be 
broken  up  and  removed,  the  difliculty 
of  this  task  increa.«ing  with  every  foot  (if 
advance.  With  the  stone  implements  in 
use  in  early  times  the  process  was  a very 
tedious  one,  and  the  excavations  were 
c'ons(Miuently  quite  shallow.  The  ledge 
which  crosses  the  stream  ajiproximatelv 
at  right  angles  had  been  followed  to  tbe 
right  and  left  by  the  quarrymen  until  the 
line  of  jiitting.s,  rather  conventionally 
shown  in  Gatlin’s  ]date  151,  was  nearly  a 
mile  in  length.  These  ancient  diggings 
have  been  almost  obliterated  by  the  more 
recent  operations,  which  since  the  advent 
of  the  whites  have  been  greatly  acceler- 
ated by  tbe  introduction  of  steel  sledges, 
])icks,  shovels,  and  crowbars.  It  is  said 
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that  with  the  aid  of  the  whites  blasting 
has  been  oceasionally  resorted  to.  Some 
of  the  present  excavations  areas  much  as 
10  ft.  in  depth,  and  have  advanced  20 
ft.  or  more  along  the  dip  of  the  strata 
to  the  E.  The  usual  section  now  ex- 
posed in  the  deeper  excavations,  begin- 
ning above,  shows  from  2 to  4 ft.  of 
soil  and  from  o to  S ft.  of  (luartzite  rest- 
ing on  the  thin  stratum  of  pij)cstone, 
beneath  which,  again  foiiuing  the  bed  of 
the  (piarry,  are  compact  (piartzites.  Nu- 
merous hammers  of  hard  stoiu',  some 
roughly  gi'oovi‘d  to  facilitat(^  hafting, 
have  been  found  about  the  older  i>its,  and 
the  prairie  in  the  vicinity  is  dotted  with 
camp  sites  and  tent  rings  about  which  are 
strewn  bits  of  ’t>i|)estoue  and  other  refu.'^e 
of  manufacture  (see  Mincuaud  (Quarries). 

There  is  a genei'al  impression  among 
those  who  have 
written  on  the 
subject  that  the 
discovery  and 
use  of  the  red 
l)ipestone  by  the 
tribes  is  of  com- 
jiarativelyrecent 
date,  and  this  is 
no  doubtcorrect; 
but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it 
was  in  use  before 
the  arrival  of  the 
whites  in  the  N. 

W.  This  is  made 
clear  not  only  l)y 
history  ami  tra- 
dition but  by 
the  api>earance 
of  the  ancient 
quarry  excava- 
tions, and  espe- 
cially by  the  oc- 
currence of  ])ipes 
and  otherobjects  Indian  quarryman  of  to-day.  the 
made  of  it  by  base  of  the  waul. 

aboriginal  methods  in  mounds  in  various 
Sections  of  the  country.  (See  /Vpr.v. ) 
This  (piarry  is  usually  refern'd  to  as  the 
sacred  pipestoue  (piarry.  According  to 
stutemeuts  by  ('atliu  and  others,  the  site 
was  held  in  much  supm-stitious  regard  by 
the  aborigines.  Traditions  of  very  geu- 


was,  in  the  words  of  Catlin,  “held  and 
owned  in  common,  and  as  neutral  ground 
amongst  the  different  tribes  who  met  lu>re 
to  ri'iiew  their  pijies,  under  some  siqier- 
stition  which  stayed  the  tomahawk  of 
natural  fo(‘S  always  rai.«ed  in  deadly  hate 
and  vengeance  in  other  places”  (N.  -Am. 
Indians,  ii,  201,  1S44).  NicolUd  statt's 
(18.28)  that  Indians  of  the  surrounding 
nations  made  an  annual  i)ilgrimag(‘  to  I he 
(piarry  unless  pn'vc'uh'd  by  wars  or  (lis- 
.Hensions.  Since  the  earliest  visits  of  the 


white  man  to  the  (Viteau  des  Prairies, 
however,  the  site  has  been  occujiied  ex- 
clusively by  the  Sioux,  and  Catlin  met 
with  strong  ojiposition  from  them  when 
he  attenqited  to  visit  the  (puirrv  about 
1887. 

The  following  facts  regarding  the  hi.s- 
toric  occujiancy  and  ownership  of  the 
Pipestone  (piarry  are  extracted  from  a 
statement  furnished  by  Air  Charles  11. 
Bennett,  of  Pijiestone:  On  Apr.  80,  1808, 

the  region  was  ac(piired  by  the  United 
States  through  the  Louisiana  jnirchase. 
On  .Inly  28,  18.’)1,  the  lands,  including 
the  (piarry,  were  relinquished  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Sisst'ton  and  Wah- 
peton  Sioux,  and  on  .\iigust.o  they  were 
relimpiished  hy  the  Aldewakanton  and 
Wahpekute  Sioux,  and  04  chiefs  and 
head  warriors  who  had  also  a claim.  A 

tn*aty  with  the 
Yankton  Sioux, 
ratilied  Apr.  10, 
1858,  specifies 
that  “the  said 
Vancton  Indians 
shall  be  secured 
in  the  free  and 
unre.«tricted  u.«e 
of  the  red  ])i pe- 
st one  (piarry,  or 
so  much  thereof 
as  they  have 
been  accustomed 
to  freqiumt  and 
use  for  the  juir- 
jiose of  procuring 
stone  for  jiipes: 
and  the  United 
States  hereby 
sti  Jill  late  and 
agree  to  be- 
caused  to  be 
surveyed  and 
marked  so  much 

PIPESTONE  LEDGE  APPEARS  at  THE  thcR'of  US  sluill 

(bennett,  coll.)  be  necessary  and 

]>ro]ier  for  that  jniriiose,  and  retain  the 
same  and  kee]>  it  open  and  free  to  the  In- 
dians to  visit  and  jmicure  stone  for  ]upes, 
so  long  as  they  shall  desire.”  In  18.50,  1 
S(p  m.,  including  the  (piarry,  was  surveyed 
as  a reservation,  and  in  1802  Congress  ap- 
propriated $25,000  for  the  establishment 
of  an  industrial  school,  which  is  now 
(1005)  being  successfully  conducted,  with 
several  stone  buildings  and  some  200 
pupils.  It  is  situated  on  the  highland 
overlooking  the  jiijicstone  (piarries  on  the 
E.  The  Sioux  have  no  other  legal  claim 
upon  the  (piarry  sit(>  than  that  of  (piarry- 
ing  the  ])ii)estone,  a jirivili'ge  of  which 
they  yearly  take  advantage  to  a limited 
extent.  The  A’ankton  Sioux,  .sonu'times 
acconqianied  by  their  friends,  the  I'lan- 
dreau  Siou.x,  continiK'  to  visit  the  (piarry 
and  dig  ]iipestone,  coming  usually  in 
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June  or  July.  They  establish  their  tents 
on  the  reservation  Tiear  the  excavations, 
anti  stay  from  1 to  2 weeks,  procur- 
ing the  pipestone  which  they  manufac- 
ture into  pipes  and  trinkets  of  great 
variety. 

The  Indians  sell  much  of  the  stone 
to  the  whites,  who  have  taken  up  the 
manufacture  of  })ipes  and  various  trin- 
kets, using  lathes  to  aid  in  the  work, 
and  in  a letter  written  by  Mr  Bennett  in 
1892  it  is  stated  that  not  1 percent  of 
the  pipes  then  made  and  disposed  of  were 
of  Imlian  manufacture.  White  traders 
began  the  manufacture  of  ])ipes  from  the 
pi])estone  many  years  ago,  and  according 
to  Hayden  these  were  used  by  the  fur 
companies  in  trade  with  the  Indians  of 
the  N.  W.  At  a meeting  of  the  x\.meri- 
can  Philosophical  Society  in  1866  Hay- 
den stated  that  in  the  two  years  just 
passed  the  Northwestern  Fur  Company 
had  manufactured  nearly  2,000  pipes  and 
traded  them  with  the  tribes  of  the  upper 
Missouri.  An  im])ortant  feature  of  the 
quarry  site  is  a group  of  large  granite 
bowlders,  brought  from  the  far  N.  by 
glacial  ice,  about  the  base  of  which,  en- 
graved on  the  glaciated  floor  of  red  quartz- 
ite, were  formerly  a number  of  petro- 
glyphs  no  doubt  representing  mytholog- 
ical beings  associated  with  the  locality. 
These  have  been  taken  up  and  are  now  in 
possession  of  Mr  Bennett.  Additional 
interest  attaches  to  the  locality  on  account 
of  an  inscription  left  by  the  Nicollet  ex- 
ploring party  in  1838.  The  nameof  Nicol- 
let and  the  initials  of  5 other  persons,  in- 
cluding those  of  John  C.  Fremont  [C.  F. 
only],  are  cut  in  the  flinty  quartzite  rock 
face  near  the  “leaping  rock”  at  the  falls. 
According  to  a letter  written  to  Mr  Ben- 
nett by  Gen.  Frennont  several  years  ago, 
he  at  tliat  time  named  the  two  small  lakes 
adjoining  the  quarry,  one  after  his  wife, 
the  other  after  his  son. 

The  following  publications  will  afford 
additional  details:  Barber  in  Am.  Nat., 
XVII,  1883;  Carver,  Trav.  Through  N. 
Am.,  1778;  Catlin  (1)  in  Am.  Jonr.  Sci. 
and  Arts,  l.sts.,  xxxviii,  1840,  (2)  No.  Am. 
Inds.,  II,  1844;  Donahlson  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1885,  1886;  Hayden  (1)  in  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.  and  Arts,  2cl  s.,  xliii,  1867,  (2) 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  x,  1865-68; 
Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896; 
Holmes  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xli,  1892; 
Nicollet  in  Sen.  Doc.  237,  26th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  1841;  Norris,  Calumet  of  the  Co- 
teau,  1883;  Ran  in  Rep.  Smithson.  Inst. 
1872,  1873;  White  in  Am.  Nat.,  ii,  1868; 
AVinchell  in  Geol.  Surv.  Minn.,  i,  1884. 

( w.  n.  ii. ) 

Catoking.  A village,  probably  lielong- 
ing  to  the  Chowanoc,  situated  about 
Gatesville,  Gates  co.,  N.  C.,  in  1585. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 


Catouinayos.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  (Mar- 
gry,  Dec.,  iii,  409,  1878),  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r. 
of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe  as 
being  among  his  enemies. 

Catrdo.  Mentioned  in  1598  as  a pueblo 
of  the  Jemez  (q.v.)  Not  identified  with 
the  present  native  name  of  any  of  the 
ruined  pueblos  in  the  vicinity  of  Jemez. 
Caatri.— Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined./xvi,  102, 1871. 
Catroo. — Ibid.,  114. 

Catskill.  A division  of  the  Munsee 
formerly  living  on  Catskill  cr.,  w.  of  the 
Hudson,  in  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.  They 
were  one  of  the  Esopus  tribes,  and  were 
known  to  the  French  as  Mahingans  (or 
Loups)  of  Taracton,  but  this  name  may 
have  included  other  liands  in  that  region. 
The  name  Catskill  is  Dutch,  and  was  first 
applied  to  the  stream  as  descriptive  of  the 
totem  of  the  band,  which  was  really  the 
wolf. 

Catkils. — Salisbury  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
XIII,  524,  1881.  Catskil. — Document  of  1659(?), 
ibid.,  119.  Catskills. — Smith  (1660),  ibid.,  161. 
Cattskill.— Cregier  (1663),  ibid.,  325.  Katskil.— 
Lease  of  1650,  ibid.,  26.  Katskill. — Schuyler  (1691), 
ibid.,  Ill,  801,  1853.  Taracton. — Frontonac  (1674), 
ibid.,  IX,  117,  1855.  Taracton. — Ibid.,  793.  Tarak- 
tons.— Bruyas  (1678),  ibid.,  xiii,  523,  1881.  Tar- 
raktons. — Brockholst  (1678),  ibid.,  527. 

Cattachiptico.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  on  Pamunkey  r.,  in  King 
AVilliam  co.,  Va.,  in  1608.— Smith  (1629), 
Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Cattahecassa.  See  Catahecassa. 

Cattaraugus  ( Gd’ -dd-ga»s'-geo^’ where 
oozed  mud  roils.’ — Hewitt).  A Seneca 
settlement  on  a In-anch  of  Cattaraugus  cr., 
Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.  In  1903  there 
were  1,272  Seneca  and  182  Cayuga  and 
Onondaga  on  the  reserve,  which'  contains 
21,680  acres,  14,800  of  which  are  under 
cultivation. 

Cataraugos.— Genesee  treaty  (1797)  in  Hall,  X.  W. 
States,  74,  1849.  Cattaragus. — Procter  (1791)  in 
Am.  St.  Pap., IV,  155, 1832.  Cattaraugus. — Buffalo 
Creek  treaty  (1802)  m Hall.X.  W.  States,  76,  1849. 
Catteranga,— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  535, 
1878.  Ga’-da-ga"s'-geo'''.— Hewitt,  inf’n,  1886 
(Seneca  form).  Gada'gesgao. — Morgan,  League 
Iroq.,  466,  18.51.  Ka-'ta-ra'-krap, — Hewitt,  inf'n, 
1886 (Tuscarora  form). 

Caucus.  This  word,  defined  by  Bart- 
lett (Diet,  of  Americanisms,  106,  1877)  as 
“ a private  meeting  of  the  lending  politi- 
cians of  a party,  to  agree  upon  the  ])lans 
to  be  pursued  in  an  approaching  elec- 
tion,” and  by  Norton  (Polit.  American- 
isms, 28, 1890)  as  “a meeting  of  partisans, 
congressional  or  otherwise,  to  decide  upon 
the  action  to  lie  taken  by  the  party,”  has 
now  II  legal  signification.  In  Massachu- 
setts it  is  defined  as  “ any  ]mblic  meeting 
of  tbe  voters  of  a ward  of  a city,  or  of  a 
town,  or  of  a representative  district,  Iield 
for  the  nomination  of  a candidate  for  elec- 
tion, forthe  eleGion  of  a ]iolitical  commit- 
tee, or  of  delegates  to  a political  conven- 
tion.” The  origin  of  the  word  is  not  clear. 
Trumbull  (Trans.  Am.  Philol.  Assoc., 
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30, 1872)  suggested  a derivation  from  cuw- 
<uwaasson(/li,  a Avord  in  the  Virginian  dia- 
lect of  Algonquian,  perhaps  identical  with 
cockarouM.  It  signifies  ‘ one  who  advises, 
urges,  encourages,  pushes  on.’  Related 
words  in  otlier  Algomiuian  dialects  are  the 
Abnaki  kakesoman,  ‘ to  encourage,  incite, 
arouse,  speak  to,’  and  the  Chippewa 
gaganwma.  From  caacuti,  which  is  used 
both  as  a noun  and  a verb,  are  derived 
caucuser,  caucusing,  etc.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Caughnawaga  {Gd-hnU-wd’^-gr,  ‘ at  the 
rapids  ’ ).  An  Iroquois  settlement  on  the 
Sault  St  Louis  on  St  J.awrence  r.,  (Quebec. 
When  the  hostility  of  the  i)agan  Jro(iuois 
to  the  missions  established  in  tlieir  terri- 
tory frustrated  the  object  of  the  French 
to  attach  the  former  to  tlieir  interests,  the 
Jesuits  determined  to  draw  their  converts 
from  the  confederacy  and  to  establish 
them  in  a new  mission  village  near  the 
French  settlements  on  the  St  Lawrence, 
in  accordance  with  which  plan  tliese 
Indians  were  finally  induced  to  settle  at 
La  Prairie,  near  Montreal,  in  1668.  These 
converts  were  usually  called  “French 
Praying  Indians’’  or  “French Mohawks” 
by  the  English  settlers,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Iroquois  who  adhered  to  their 
own  customs  and  to  the  English  interests. 
In  1676  they  were  removed  from  this  place 
to  Sault  St  Louis,  where Caughnawaga  and 
the  Jesuit  mission  of  St  Frangois  du  Sault 
were  founded.  The  village  has  been  re- 
moved several  times  within  a limited 
area.  The  majority  of  the  emigrants 
came  from  the  Oneida  and  Mohawk,  and 
the  INIohawk  tongue,  somewhat  modified, 
became  the  speech  of  the  whole  body  of 
this  village.  The  Iroquois  made  several 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  induce  the  converts 
to  return  to  the  confederacy,  and  finally 
renounced  them  in  1684,  from  which  time 
Caughnawaga  became  an  important  aux- 
iliary of  the  French  in  their  wars  with 
the  English  and  the  Iroquois.  After  the 
peac;e  of  Paris,  in  1763,  manv  of  them  left 
their  village  on  the  Sault  fet  Louis  and 
took  up  their  residence  in  the  valley  of 
Ohio  r.,  principally  about  Sandusky  and 
Scioto  rs.,  where  they  numbered  200  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution. 
From  their  contact  with  the  wilder  tribes 
of  that  region  many  of  them  relap.«ed  into 
paganism,  although  they  still  retained 
their  French  allegiance  and  maintained 
connection  with  their  l)rethren  on  the  St 
i.,awrence.  About  1755  a colony  from 
Caughnawaga  formed  a new  s('tf  lenient  at 
St  Ih'gis,  some  distance  farther  up  the  St 
Lawreii(;e.  As  the  fur  traders  inished 
tlu'ir  way  westward  from  the  great  lakes 
they  were  accompanied  by  Caughnawaga 
hunters.  As  ('arly  as  1820  a considerable 
number  of  tins  tribe  was  incorporated 
Avith  the  Salish,  Avhile  others  found  their 


Avay  about  the  same  period  doAvn  to 
the  mouth  of  Columbia  r.  in  Oregon,  and 
N.  even  as  far  as  Peace  r.  in  Athabasca. 
In  the  W.  they  are  commonly  known  as 
Iroipiois.  Some  of  the  Indians  from  St 
Regis  also  undertook  these  distant  Avan- 
tlerings.  In  1884  Caughnawaga  had  a 
population  of  1,485,  Avliile  St  Regis  (in 
Canada  and  New  York)  had  about  2,075, 
and  tbere  Avere  besides  a considerable 
number  from  the  2 towns  who  Avere  scat- 
tered throughout  the  W.  In  1902  there 
Avere  2,017  on  the  Caughnawaga  res.  and 
1,386  at  St  Regis,  besides  1,208  on  tbe  St 
Regis  reserve,  N.  Y.  (.r.  x.  b.  n.) 

Cagnawage,— Duf.  of  l(i95  in  N.  Y.  Doo.  Col.  Hist., 
IV,  120,  IS.")-!.  Cagnawagees.—.IohnsoH  (1750),  ibid., 
vi,.592, 1S.55.  Cagnawauga. — Hawley (179-1) in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc. Coll.,  Ists.,  IA’,51,  1795.  Cagnawaugen. — 
Stevens  (1719)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  201, 1837. 
Cagnawaugon. — Stevens  (1749),  ibid.,  200.  Cagne- 
■wage. — Doe.  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  lA'. 
120,  1854.  Cagnowages. — Schuyler  (1724)  quoted 
in  Hist.  Mag.,  1st  s.,  X,  115,  1866.  Cagnuagas. — 
Oneida  letter  (1776)  in  X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  A’ln, 
689,1857.  Cahgnawaga. — X.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ill, 
104,  1832.  Cahnawaas. — Colden  (1727),  Five  Xat., 
.55,  1747.  Cahnawaga. — Hoyt,  .-Ant.  Kes.,194,  1824. 
Cahnuaga. — Barton,  New  Views.  .\1,  1798.  Cakna- 
wage,— Lydius  (17.50)  in  X.  A".  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi, 
.569,  18.55.  Canawahrunas. — French  trader  (1764) 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  nr,  5.53, 1853. 
Caughnawaga. — Johnson  Hallconf.  (1763)  in  X.  Y’. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  A’ll,  5.53,  1856.  Caughnawageys. — 
Doc.  of  1763,  ibid.,  .544.  Caughnawanga. — Lloyd 
in  Jour.  Anthrojt.  Inst.  G.  B.,  lA',  44, 1875.  Caugh- 
newaga. — Schuyler  (1689)  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk. 
Inds.,  I,  32,  1848.  Caughnewago. — Smith  (1799) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Trag.  AVild.,  186.  1841.  Cay- 
nawagas.— Knox  (1792)  in  Am.  St.  Pap.,  IV.  236, 
1832.  Cochenawagoes. — Keane  in  Stanlord,  Com- 
pcnd.,  509,  1878.  Cochnawagah. — Stoddert  (1750) 
in  X.  Y’.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  682,  1855.  Cochne- 
wagos. — Bouquet  (1764)  quoted  by  Kauffman, 

W.  Penn.,  ni)p.,  156,  1851.  Cochnewakee. — Bar- 

ton, NewA’icivs,  8,  app.,  1798.  Cochnowagoes. — 
Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3.  sec.  3,  319,  1816.  Cocknawa- 
gas.— Lindesay  (1749)  in  X.  Y".  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,A'i, 
538,  1855.  Cocknawagees, — Johnson  (1749),  ibid., 
525.  Cocknewagos. — Clarke  (1741),  ihlu.,  207. 
Coehnawaghas. — Doc.  of  1747.  ibid.,  620.  Coghnawa- 
gees. — John.son  (1747),  ibid., 359.  Coghnawages. — 
Johnson  (1755),  ibid.,  946.  Coghnawagoes. — 
Johnson  (1747),  ibid., 362.  Coghnawayees. — John- 
son (1747),  ibid.,  3.5^  Coghnewagoes, — Croghan 
(1765)  quoted  in  Am.  Jour.  Geol.,  272,  1831.  Cog- 
nahwaghah, — Doc.  of  1798  in  Williams,  Vt.,  II.  2.s3, 
1809.  Cognawagees, — .Johnson  (1747)  in  X.  Y’.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  A'l,  359, 1855.  Cognawago. — Peters  (1760) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix,  270, 1871.  Cohna- 
waga. — Washington  (1796)  in  .-Am.  St.  Pap.,  lA",  5,85. 
1832.  Cohnawagey. — Johnson  (1763)  in  X.  Y".  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  A'li,  512.  1856.  Cohnawahgans. — Car- 
ver, Trav.,  173, 1778.  Cohnewago. — Kastburn  (1758) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Trag.  AVild.,  272.  1.841.  Conune- 
wagus, — imlay.  W.  Ter..  291,  1797.  Cohunnaw- 
goes. — Macauiey,  X.  Y'..  ii,  187.  1.829.  Cohunne- 
gagoes. — Thompson  quoted  by  Jefferson,  Notes. 
2.82,  1825.  Cohunnewagoes. — Bouquet  (1764) 

((noted,  ibid.,  141.  Conawaghrunas.  — French 
trader  quoted  by  Smith.  Bouquet’s  Exped.,  69. 
1766.  Conaway  Crunas. — Buehanan.X.  Am.  Inds., 
1.56,  1824.  Conwahago. — Mercer  (1759)  quoted  by 
Kauffman,  AA'.  Penn.,  129,  1851.  Coughnawagas. — 
Goldtliwait  (1766)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  1st  s., 

X,  121,  1809.  Cunniwagoes. — Croghan  (1757)  in 
X.  Y'.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  A'li,  285,  18,56.  French  Mo- 
hawks.— Penhallow  (1726)  in  X.  H.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll.,  I,  .57,  1,824.  Iroquois  du  Sault. — BaC(iueville 
de  la  Potlierie.  ni,  67, 17.53.  Iroquois  of  the  Sault. — 
La  Barre  (16,8-t)  in  X.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
211,  1,8.55.  Jernaistes. — Doc.  of  1694,  ibid.,  iv,  92, 
1864.  Kachanuage. — Schuyler  (1700),  ibid.,  747. 
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Kachanuge. — Livingston  (1700),  ibid.,  695.  Kach- 
nauage. — Schuyler  (1700),  ibid.,  747.  Kach- 
nuage. — Living.ston  (1700),  ibid.,  696.  Kagna- 
wage. — Freerman  (1704),  ibid.,  1163.  Ka’hnra- 
wage  lunuak. — Gatschet,  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1887  (Penob.scot  name).  Kahnuages. — Doug- 
lass, Summ.,  I,  186,  175,5.  Kanatakwenke. — Cuoq, 
Lex.,  163, 1882.  Kaniwarka. — King,  Arct.  Ocean,  i, 
9,1836.  Kannaogau. — Bleeker  (1701)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IV,  920,  1854.  Kannawagogh. — Mercer 
(1759)  quoted  by  KautTman,  \\.  Penn.,  129,  18,51. 
Eanunge-ono. — Gatschet,  Seneca  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882  (Seneca  name).  Kaughnawaugas. — Picker- 
ing (1794)  in  Am.  St.  Pap.,  iv,  546, 1832.  Konuaga.— 
Golden  (1724)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V,  732, 1855. 
Oaault  St  Louis. — Stoddert  (1750),  ibid.,  vi,  582, 
1855  (for  au  SaultSt  Louis,  ‘at  St  Louis  fall’).  St 
Franpois  Xavier  du  Sault. — Sliea,  Cath.  Miss.,  304, 
1855.  Saint  Peter’s. — Ibid.,  270.  Sault  Indians. — 
Doc. of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i.x,629,  1855. 
Saut  Indians. — Doc.  of  1698,  ibid.,  686. 

Caughnawaga.  The  aiieient  capital  of 
the  ^Ioha^vk  tribe,  situated  in  16(17  on 
Mohawk  r.,  near  the  present  site  of 
Auriesville,  N.  Y.  The  Jesuits  niaiu- 
tained  there  for  a time  the  mission  of  8t 
Pierre.  The  town  was  destroyed  hy  the 
French  in  1693. 

Asserue.— Megapolensis  (1614)  quoted  by  Park- 
man,  Jes.,  222,  note,  1883.  Cachanuage. — Liv- 
ing.Hton  (1691)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  782, 1853. 
Cachenuage. — Hansen  (1700>,  ibid.,  iv,  803,  18,54. 
Cachnawage.— Do(;.  of  1709,  ibid.,  V,  85,  18.55. 
Cachnewagas. — Bouquet  (1764)  quoted  by  Kaulf- 
mau,  W.  Penn.,  165, 1851.  Cachnewago. — Bouquet, 
ibid.  Cachnuagas. — Pownall  (1754)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI,  89t>,  1855.  Cacknawages. — Ciinton 
(1745), ibid., 276.  Cacnawagees. — Fo.x  (17.56), ibid., 
VII,  77,  18-56.  Caghnawagah. — Butler  (17,50),  ibid., 
VI,  591,  18,55.  Caghnawagos. — Croghan  (1756) 
quoted  by  Kauffman,  W.  Penn,  116,  1851.  Cagh- 
nenewaga. — .Morse  quoted  by  Barton,  New  Views, 
app.,  8,  179H.  Caghnewagos. — Thompson  quoted 
by  Jetlerson,  Notes,  2.S2,  1825.  Caghnuage. — 

Bleeker  ( 1701)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  895, 18,54. 
Cagnawaga, — Do  Lancey  (1754),  ibid.,  vi,  909, 18<55. 
Canoomakers. — Dutch  mai)  (1616),  ibid.,  I,  1856 
(w  = w).  Gi-‘hna-wa’'-ge, — Hewitt,  inf’n,  1886 
(Mohawk  form).  Gandaoiiague. — Jes.  Rel.  for 
1670,  23,  1858.  Gandaouaque. — Bacqueville  de  la 
Potherie,  Hist,  de  r.\m.  Sept.,  i,  3.53,  17,53. 
Gandaougue. — Kuttenber,  Tribes  Hud.«on  K.,  97, 
1872.  Gandawague. — Slica.  Cath.  Miss.,  216,  1.S55. 
Ganeganaga. — .Morgan  (1851)  quoted  by  Parkman, 
Jesuits,  '222,  note,  1883.  Gannaouague. — De  Tl.sle 
(1718)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ill,  2.50,  18.53, 
Ga-no-wau-ga. — Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  419,  18.55. 
Kaghenewage. — Conf.  of  1674  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hi.st.,  II,  712,  18,58.  Kaghnawage. — Burnet  G'26), 
ibid.,  V,  813,  18.55.  Kaghnewage.  — Ruttenbcr' 

Tribes  Hudson  R.,  283,  1872  (Dutch  form)] 
Kaghnu-wage. — N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.st.,  ill,  250,18.53. 
Lower  Mohawk  castle, — Kuttenber,  Tribes  Hud- 
.son  R.,  97,  1872.  Onengioure. — Ruttonber,  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  283,  1872.  OneugiSre. — Jes.  Rel.  for 
1616.  15,  1.S.58.  Onewyiure. — Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  215, 
18,5.5.  Ossemenon. — .logues  (1643)  In  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  XIII,  .5,80,  1881  (misprint).  Osserrion. — 
Jes.  Rel.  for  1646,  15,  1858.  Osseruenon. — Park- 
man,  Jesuits,  2‘22,  note,  1883. 

Causae.  .V  former  rancheria  of  tlie 
Sotiaipuri,  on  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  .s.  Ariz., 
visited  by  Father  Kino  about  1697. — Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  279,  1856. 

Cavate  dwellings.  See  ( 'l{(f-dtrelll)ig><. 
Caves  and  Rock  shelters.  The  native 
tribes  n.  of  Mexico  have  been  cave- 
dwellers  to  a less  extent,  apparently,  than 
were  the  primitive  peoples  of  Furojie, 
and  there  is  no  period  in  American  pre- 
history which  can  be  referred  to  as  a 
“Cave  period.”  Vast  areas  of  limestone 


rocks  of  varying  age  occur  in  the  middle 
E.  sections  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
there  are  countle.ss  caves,  the  great 
caverns  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
and  Missouri  being  well-known  examples; 
and  caves  also  occur  in  many  jiarts  of  the 
far  W.,  especially  in  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  observed  that  in  general 
these  caverns  have  exi.sted  fur  a long 
period,  extending  back  well  beyond  the 
time  when  man  is  assumed  to  have  ap- 
peared on  the  continent.  Feiv  of  the 
caverns  have  been  explored,  save  in  a 
most  superficial  manner,  and  as  a rule 
where  serious  ivork  has  been  undertaken 
the  finds  have  been  such  as  to  discourage 
investigation  by  archeologists — not  that 
meager  traces  of  man  are  encountered, 
but  because  the  osseous  remains  and 
works  of  art  found  represent  the  Indian 
tribes  merely.  The  substrata  of  the  cav- 
ern floors,  which  would  naturally  con- 
tain traces  of  very  early  occupants,  are 
apparently  barren  of  human  remains,  a 
condition  that  is  diflicult  to  understand 
if,  as  some  suppose,  the  continent  was 
occupied  by  man  throughout  all  post- 
Tertiary  time.  Human  remains  occur 
along  with  the  fossil  fauna  of  the  jiresent 
jieriod,  but  are  not  with  certainty  asso- 
ciated as  original  de])osits  with  the  older 
forms.  Very  considerable  age  is  indi- 
cated, however,  by  the  condition  of  the 
human  bones,  some  of  Avhich,  found  in 
California  caves,  seem  to  be  completely 
fossilized,  the  animal  matter  having  dis- 
appeared, while  in  Arkansas  and  else- 
where the  bones  are  deeply  embedded  in 
deposits  of  stalagmite.  The  length  of 
time  required  for  fossilization  is  not  well 
known,  however,  and  calcareous  accu- 
mulations may  be  slow  or  rapid,  so  that 
these  phenomena  have  no  5"ery  definite 
value  in  determining  age. 

The  American  caves  5vere  occupied  by 
the  aborigines  for  a number  of  purposes, 
including  bur- 
ial, ceremony, 
and  refuge.  In 
a fe5V  cases 
chert,  outcroji- 
p i n g in  the 
walls,  5V  a s 
quarried  for 
the  manufac- 
ture of  imple- 

SECTION  OF  CAVERN 

ally  only  the  outer  and  more  accessible 
chambers  of  deep  caverns  were  occui>ied 
as  dwelling  places,  and  in  tbese  evidence 
of  occupancy  is  often  abundant.  The 
floors  are  covered  wifh  dejxisits  of  ashes, 
in  which  are  embedded  various  imjde- 
ments  and  utensils  and  the  refuse  of  feast- 
ing, very  much  as  with  ordinary  dwelling 
sites.  The  deeper  chambers  were  some- 
times used  as  temporary  retreats  in  time 
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of  danger  and  for  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious rites.  In  nunierous  cases  deposits 
of  sacrificial  offerings  are  found,  and  tlie 
walls  are  covered  witli  symbolic  or  other 
paintings  or  engniviiigs."  The  Zufd  em- 
ploy caverns  as  shrines  and  as  depositories 
for  imagw^s  of  their  gods  and  the  painted 
bonesof  animals,  ami  caves  havean  impor- 
tant place  in  the  genesis  mytlis  of  many 
tribes.  Burial  in  caves  was  common,  and 
chambers  of  various  depths  from  the  sur- 
face were  used.  Pits  and  crevices  in  the 
rocks  were  al.'^o  rejiositories  for  the  dead. 

Far  better  adajited  to  man’s  use  as 
dwellings  than  the  deep  caves  ai'e  the 
roi-k  recesst's  (ir  slu'lters  whic.h  owe  their 


origin  not  to  the  action  of  underground 
waters,  but  to  undercutting  by  the 
waters  of  the  sea  or  lakes  and  ordinary 
streams  or  to  disintegration  of  portions  of 
stee[)  rock  faces  aided  by  wind  action. 
These.recesses  often  have  somewhat  level 
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floors  and  arched 
roofs,  formed  by 
hard  layers  of 
rock,  which  ex- 
paml  toward  the 
front,  thus  form- 
ing roomy  and 
w e 1 1 - 1 i g h t e d 
dwelling  jilaces. 

They  are  no- 
where so  numer- 
ous as  in  the  plateau  region  of  the  Colo- 
rado and  Rio  Grande  valleys,  where  the 
well-exposed  rock  faces  in  a multitude  of 
cases  are  deeply  undercut  b}^  the  gnaw- 
ing agencies  of  disintegration  aided  by 
the  winds.  In  this  region  man  was  not 
content  with  the  natural  shelters  so 
abundai5tly  furnished,  but  the  recesses 
were  enlarged,  and  in  places  where  the 
rock  was  massive  and  easily  worked  great 
numbers  of  chambers  were  excavated 
for  dwellings.  Archeology,  Antiquity, 
Cliff-dwellings. 

Consult  Andrews  in  11th  Rep.  Pea- 


body Mus.,  1878;  Pall  (1)  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  1877,  (2)  in  Smithson.  Cont., 
XXII,  1878;  Haywood,  Nat.  and  Aborig. 
Hist.  Tenn.,  1828;  Holmes  in  Am.  An- 
throp..  Ill,  no.  8,  1890;  .lones  in  Smith- 
son.  Cont.,  XXII,  1876;  Mercer  (1)  in 
Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. , xi,  pt  2, 
1896;  (2)  in  Proc.  Am._  Philos.  So_c., 
xxxiv,  no.  149,  1895;  (8)  in  Pubs.  Univ. 
Pa.,  VI,  1897;  Mitchell  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  i,  1820;  Palmer  in  11th  Rep. 
Peabody  Mus.,  1878;  Peabody  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vii,  no.  3,  1905;  Peabody  and 
Moorehead,  Bull.  1,  Pept.  Arclueoh, 
Phillips  Acad.,  1904;  Putnam  in  Peabody 
Mus.  Reps.;  Sinclair  in  Univ.  Cal.  Publ., 
Am.  Archicol.  and  Ethnol.,  ii,  no.  1, 
1904;  Stevenson  in  28d  Rej).  B.  A.  E., 
1905;  Yarrow  in  1st  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

(w.  II.  II.) 


Cawasumseuck.  Given  by  Williams  in 
1648  as  the  name  by  which  some  tribe, 
settlement,  or  band  of  New  England  In- 
dians called  themselves  (.Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  s..  Ill,  205,  1794).  To  what 
Indians  he  refers  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
possibly  to  some  then  living  on  Cawsum- 
sett  Neck,  near  Pawtucket  r.,  R.  I. 

Cawruuoc.  A village  in  1585,  perhaps 
belonging  to  the  Neusiok,  and  seemingly 
situated  on  the  x.  side  of  Neuse  r.,  in  the 
present  Craven  co.,  N.  C. 

Cawruuoc. — Smith  (1029),  Va..  i.  map.  rojir.  1819. 
Cwarenuock. — Dutcn  maj)  (102i)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  l,  1850. 

Cawwontoll. — A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  x.  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock,  in  Kichmond  co., 
Va. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Cayahasomi.  The  Partridge  clan  of  the 
Acheha  phratry  of  the  ancient  Timucua 
tribe  of  Florida. — Pareja  (ca.  1612) 
quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc.,  XVII,  492,  1878. 

Cayahoga  {Kayitlui’ ge\  ‘the  fork  of  the 
stream.’ — Hewitt).  A village,  perhaps 
belonging  to  the  IVyandot,  formerly  sit- 
uated on  the  X.  n.  side  of  Cuyahoga  r., 
near  Akron,  Ohio. 

Cajocka.— Stoddiirt  (1753)  in  X.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VI,  779, 1855.  Cajuhaga. — Clinton  (17.50) , ibid.,  .548. 
Caniahaga.— Albany  conf.  (1751),  ibid.,  720.  Caua- 
hogue.— I'isnants  and  Rapilly,  map,  1777.  Caya- 
hagah. — Lindesay  (1751)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
VI,  700,  1855.  Cayahoga.— Hutchins,  map  (1704) 
in  Smith.  Boipiet  Exped.,  1700.  Cwahago.— 
Esnauts  and  Kapilly,  mai>,  1777.  Gwahago. — 
Lotter,  ma]).  ca.  1770.  Kaya'ha'ge*. — Hewitt, 
inf’n,  1903.  Kichaga. — Doc.  of  1717  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI,  391,  1855.  Kyahagah.— Lindc.say 
(1751),  ibid.,  700. 

Cayas.  A tribe  visited  by  the  De  Soto 
expedition  in  1542,  apparently  in  _w.  Ar- 
kansas. Schoolcraft’s  identilication  of 
the  name  with  Kansa  is  of  very  doubtful 
value. 

Cayas.— Ranjol  (1543)  in  Smith,  Col.  Doc.  Fla., 
I,  00,  1857.  Cayase.— Ranjel  (1513)  quoted  by 
Bourne,  Narr.  De  Soto,  ii.  147,  1901. 

Cayeguas.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage on  the  Caveguas  ranch,  Ventura  co.. 
Cal. 

Cayeguas.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  21,  1803. 
Cayuguis.— Ibiil.,  May  1,  1800  (located  at  Punta 
Alamo).  Ka-yo'-woc.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
vocal).,  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (c=sh). 

Caymus.  A former  Yiikian  'Wappo 
village  on  the  site  of  the  present  Yount- 
ville,  in  Najia  valley.  Cal.  (s.  .\.  n.) 

Caymas.— Bartlett,  Pers.  Xarr..  ii.  20-21,  18.51. 
Ca5rmus.— Revere,  Tour  of  Duty,  91-93,  1819. 

Cayomulgi.  An  ancient  Upper  Creek 
town  on  a stream  which  joins  Coosa  r.  at 
Coussa  (Kusa)  town,  Ala.  Possibly  for 
Okmulgee,  an  ancient  Creek  town  in  e. 
Georgia. 

Cayomugi,- Bartram,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799.  Cayo- 
mulgi.—Philippeaux,  map  of  Engl.  Col.,  1781. 

Cayoosh  Creek.  A local  name  for  two 
bodies  of  Upper  Lillooet  Indians  of  Sali- 
shan  stock  near  the  junction  of  Bridge 
and  Fraser  rs.,  Brit.  Col.  Population  of 
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one  of  the  ))odies  in  1902,  3-1;  of  the 
other,  also  called  Pashilqua,  15. — Can. 
Ind.  Aff.  for  1901,  pt.  ii,  72. 

Cayoush. — Survey  map,  Ilydr.  Office,  U.  S.  N., 
1S.S2.  Kayuse  Creek. — Can.  Ind.  .A.1I.  for  1K7X.  74. 
Pashilquia. — Can.  Ind.  All.  for  1891,  251.  Pashil- 
qua.— Ibid.,  1884,  190. 

Cayovea.  A Calusa  village  on  the  s.  \v. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
INIemoir  (m.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19,  1854. 

Cayuga  {Kwenio'gwe"',  ‘the  jilace  where 
locusts  were  taken  out.’ — Hewitt).  A 
tribe  of  the  Iroiiuoian  confederation, 
formerly  occui)ying  the  shores  of  Cayuga 
lake,  K.  Y.  Its  local  council  was  com- 
posed of  4 clan  phratries,  and  this  form 
became  the  pattern,  tradition  says,  of 
that  of  the  confederation  of  the'  Five 
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Nations  of  tlie  Iroquois,  in  which  the 
Cuyuga  had  10  delegates.  In  1000  they 
were  estimated  to  number  1,500,  and  in 
1778,  1,100.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
American  Kevolution  a large  jrart  of  the 
tribe  removed  to  Canada  and  never  re- 
turned, while  the  rest  were  scattered 
among  the  other  tribes  of  the  confederacy. 
Soon  after  the  Revolution  these  latter 
sold  their  lands  in  New  York;  some  went 
to  Ohio,  where  they  joined  other  Iro- 
quois and  became  known  as  the  Seneca 
of  the  Sandusky.  These  are  now  in  In- 
dian Ter.;  others  are  with  the  Oneida  in 
Wisconsin;  175  are  with  the  Iroquois  still 
in  New  York,  while  the  majority,  num- 
bering 700  or  800,  are  on  the  Grand  River 


res.,  Ontario.  In  1670  they  had  three 
villages — Goiogouen,  Tiohero,  and  On- 
nontare.  Goiogouen  was  the  ])rinci])al 
village;  Gayagaanha,  given  by  Morgan, 
was  their  chief  village  in  modern  times. 
Their  other  villages  of  the  modern  period, 
according  to  Morgan,  were  Ganogeh,  Ge- 
wauga,  and  Neodakheat.  Others  were 
Chonodote,  Gandaseteigon,  Kawauka, 
Rente,  Oneniote,  and  Onyadeakahyat. 
Their  clans  were  those  common  to  the 
Iroquois.  (j.  M.  J.  N.  n.  n.) 

Caeujes. — Andros  (KJ90)  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Ili.st..  ni, 
722,  1853.  Cahugas. — Marshe  (1744)  in  Mas.s.  Ili.st. 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  ,s.,  VII,  189,  1801.  Caijougas. — Ft 
.lohn.son  conf.  (1750)  in  X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Ili.st.,  vn, 
55,  1850.  Caijouges. — Wes.sels  (1093),  ibid.,  iv,  00, 
1854.  Caiouga. — Greenbalgh  (1077)  quoted  by 
Conover,  Kanadnga  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  K. 
Caiougues. — Livingston  (1098)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist., iv, 342, 1854.  Caiougos. — Greenbalgh  (1077), 
ibid.,  m,  251, 1853.  Caiuges. — Andros  (1090)  in  K.  1. 
Col.  Rec.,  Ill,  281,  1858.  Caiyougas. — Ft  Johnson 
eonf.  (1750)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  07, 
1850.  Cajoegers. — Dellins  (1097),  ibid.,  iv,  279, 
18,51.  Cajougas. — Wes.sels  (1098),  ibid.,  372.  Ca- 
jouges.— .Maryland  treaty  (1082),  ibid.,  ill,  323, 
1.8.53.  Cajugas. — Wei.ser  (1748)  quoted  by  Kaulf- 
nian,  W.  Bemi.,  aiqi.,  22,  1851.  Caiuger. — Schuy- 
ler (1099)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  ,5(i3, 
18,54.  Cajuges. — Ibid.  Cajugu, — Barton,  Xew 
Views,  aiip.,  7,  1798.  Cajukas. — Weiser  (1748) 
quoted  by  Kauffman,  W.  I’enn.,  app.,  22,  1851. 
Cajyougas. — .lohnson  Hall  conf.  (1705)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII,  724,  18,56.  Cajyugas. — Ibid., 
719.  Caujuckos. — Weiser  (1730)  quoted  by  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  IV,  339,  1.8.54.  Cayagas.— 
Crepy,  map,  ca.  17,55.  Cayagoes. — Bcllomont 
(1098)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  370,  1,8.54. 
Cayauga.— Ft  .lohn.son  conf.  (17;56),  ibid.,  vii, 
180,  1,8.50.  Cayauge. — Livingston  (1700),  ibid.,  iv, 
0,50,  18,54.  Caycuges. — Albany  conf.  (1737),  ibid., 
yi.  99,  1855.  Cayeuges. — Albany  conf.  (1744), 
ibid.,  202.  Cayeugoes. — Ingoldsby  (1091),  ibid., 
III.  797,  1853.  Cayhuga. — Guy  I'ark  conf.  (1775), 
ibid.,  vni,  534,  18.57.  Caynga. — La  Tour,  maj), 
1779  (misprint).  Cayogas. — Phelps  deed  (1788) 
in  Am.  St.  Pap.,  iv,  210,  1832.  Cayonges. — 
Penhallow  (1720)  in  X.  II.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i. 
41.1824.  Cayoogoes. — Conestoga  treaty  (1721 ) in 
Proud,  Penn.,  ii,  132,  1798.  Cayougas. — Hun- 
ter (1714)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  384,  1855. 
Cayouges. — Doc.  of  1084,  ibid.,  in,  347,  18,53.  Cay- 
ougues. — Doc.  of  10,88,  ibid.,  548.  Cayounges, — Tel- 
ler (1098),  ibid.,  iv,  352,  1,854.  Cayowges. — Bello- 
mont  (1()98),  ibid.,  309.  Cayuaga. — Doc.  of  1792  in 
Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  i,  2.85, 1800.  Cayugas. — 
Doc.  of  1070  in  X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  WO, 
1881.  Cayuges. — .-Ubany  conf.  (1737),  ibid.,  vi, 
103,  1,8.55.  Cayukers. — Barton,  New  Views,  app., 
7,  1798.  Cayungas. — Vetch  (1719)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  V,  631,  18,55.  Chingas. — Albany  conf. 
(1751),  ibid.,  VI,  719,  1855  (misprint).  Chiugas. — 
Dwight  and  Partridge  (1754)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  s..  V,  120,  1810.  Chuijugers. — Dtmgan 
(10.88)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  532, 1,853.  Chyu- 
gas. — Vaillant  (16,88),  ibid.,  527.  Coiejues. — Leis- 
ler  (1690),  ibid.,  732.  Cojages. — Maryland  treaty 
(10.82),  ibid.,  321.  Gojoges. — tloldthwait  (1700)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  x.  121,  1809.  Coujou- 
gas.— Albany  conf.  (1740)  in  N.  5*.  Doc.  Col.  IHst., 
VI,  317,  1.8.55.  Coyougers. — .lamison  (1097),  ibid., 
TV,  294,  ]8,5i.  Coyouges. — Doc.  ca.  1700  in  Hist. 
Mag.,  2d  s..  I,  300,  1,867.  Cuiukguos. — Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  V,  4,  1,84,8.  Cuyahuga. — Iroquois  deed  (1789) 
in  Am.  St.  Pap.,  iv,  211,  1.8.32.  Gacheos.— Proud, 
Penn.,  ii,  29,5,  179,8.  Gachoi.— Map  of  1616  in 
X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I,  1,8,50.  Gachoos. — Map, 
ca.  1614.  ibid.  Gachpas. — IjOskiel,  Mi.ss.  I'nit. 

Breth.,  pt.  3,  16,  1794.  Gaiuckers. — Weiser  (1736) 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  332,  18.54. 
Gajuka, — Zeisberger  (17.50)  quoted  bv  Conover, 
Kanadaga,  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  E.  (German 
form).  Gajuquas. — Barton.  Xew  Views.  api>.,  7, 
1798.  Gakaos. — Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  120, 
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181G.  Ga-u'-gweh,— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  159, 
1851.  Gayuga,— 1‘yrlaeus  (co.  1750)  quoted  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  iv,  75,  1881.  Gogouins. — Chaiivignerie 
(1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcrait,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii  555, 
1863.  Goiogouens, — Jes.  Rel.  for  1670,  75,  1858. 
Goiogouioronons. — Courcelles  {ca.  1670)  in  Margry, 
D(5c.,  I,  178,  1875.  Gojogouen. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1671, 
3,  1858.  Gooiogouen, — Letter,  map,  ca.  1770.  Go- 
yagouins. — Bacqueville  de  la  Potlierie,  Hist.  Am., 
Ill,  3,  1753.  Goyogans. — La  Hontan  (1703)  quoted 
by  Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  313,  1816.  Goyogo- 
ans. — La  Ilontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  map,  1703.  Goyo- 
goin. — Pouchot  (1758)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x, 
69-1,  18.58.  Goyogouans. — La  Hontan,  New  Voy., 

I,  39,  1703.  Goyogouens. — Louis  XIV  (1699)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  698,  185.5.  Goyogoiiin. — 
Bacciueville  de  la  Potlierie,  Hist.  Am.,  in,  27, 
1753.  Goyoguans. — La  Hontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  231, 
1703.  Goyoguen. — Beilin,  map,  175.5.  Goyoguin. — 
Jes.  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1858.  Goyoguoain. — Dcnon- 
villo  (1685)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  282,  18.55. 
Go-yo-gwe"''. — Hewitt,  MS.  Mohawk  vocab., 
B.  A.  K.,  1.882  (Mohawk  name).  Guigouins. — 
JeiTerys,  Fr.  Dom.,  pt.  1,  117,  1761.  Gwaugueh. — 
Morgan,  League  Iroq..  imi)),  1851.  Gwe-u-gweh-o- 
no'.— Ibid.,  51  (‘peoiile  of  the  mucky  land’; 
own  name).  Honosuguaxtu-wane. — Gatschet, 
Seneca  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  ('big  pipes’:  Seneca 
ceremonial  name).  Kanawa. — Gatscliet,  Sliaw- 
nee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Shawnee  name).  Ka- 
yowgaws. — Homann  Heirs’  map,  1756.  Kayugue- 
ono".— Gatschet,  Seneca  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Sen- 
eca name).  Kei-u-gues. — Dudley  (1721)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  VIII,  244,  1819.  Ko-'se-a- 
}e'-nyo'>. — Hewitt,  Cayuga  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884  (another  Cayuga  name).  Ko-yo-konk- 
ha-ka. — Hewitt,  Mohawk  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882  (a  Mohawk  name).  Kuenyugu-haka. — Gat- 
schet, Tivscarora  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Tuscarora 
name).  Kuyuku-haga. — Gatschet,  Mohawk  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Mohawk  name).  Oiogoen. — Jes. 
Rel.  for  1(356,  20, 1858.  Oiogoenhronnons. — Ibid.,  29. 
Oiogouan. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1657,  15,  1858.  Oiogou- 
anronnon. — Ibid.  Oiogouen. — La  Salle  (1679)  in 
Margry,  Dec.,  i,  504.  1875.  Oiogouenronnon. — Jes. 
Rel.  for  1657,  18,  1858.  Oiogouin. — La  Barre  (1683) 
in  Margry,  D5c.,  Ii,  330,  1877.  Oiougovenes. — Bar- 
cia,  Ensayo,  '2‘25,  1723.  Oiongoveres. — Ibid.,  220. 
Onionenhronnons. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1653  (misiirint). 
Oniouenhronon, — ^Jes.  Rel.  for  1640,  35,  1858  (mis- 
print). Orongouens. — Hennepin,  Contt  of  New 
Disc.,  93,  1698.  Oviioenrhonons. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1635, 
34,  1858.  Ouiouenronnons. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1647,  46, 
1858.  Oyogouins. — La  Barre  (1683)  in  Margry,  D6c., 

II,  332,  1877.  Petuneurs. — Greenhalgh  (1677)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ill,  2.52, 18.53  (French  name). 
Queyugwe. — Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  176,  1829. 
Queyugwehaughga. — Ibid.,  185.  Quingoes. — Cour- 
sey  (Ki82)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  558,  1881 
(misprint).  Guiquogas. — Stone,  Life  of  Brant,  i, 
401,  1864.  Quiuquuhs.— Edwards  (1751)  in  Mas,s. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  X,  146,  1809.  Sanonawanto- 
wane.— Gatschet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  _iv,  75,  1881. 
Shoneanawetowah. — Macauley,  N.  Y.,ii,  185,  1,829. 
Shononowendos. — Ibid.  S’ho-ti-non-na-wa"-t6'-na.— 
Hewitt,  from  Tu.scarora  informant,  1886  (‘they 
aregreat  i>ipes’;  council  name).  So-nus'-ho-gwii- 
to-war. — Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  423,  1,851  (‘great 
j)ipe’:  council  name).  Soon-noo-daugh-we-no- 
wenda. — Macauley.  N.  5'.,  ii,  1,85,  18'29. 

Cayuse.  A Waiilatpimii  tribe  formerly 
Ofcupyinjr  the  territory  about  the  heads 
of  Wiillawalla,  Umatilla,  and  (Irande 
Roiide  ns.  and  from  the  Bine  mts.  to  Des- 
ehntes  r.  in  Washington  and  Orejron. 
The  tribe  has  always  been  closely  a.sso- 
(•i;ited  with  the  nei,Lrhhoring  Nez  Berces 
and  Wallawalla,  ami  was  regarded  by  the 
early  exjilorers  and  writers  as  helonoinji 
to  the  same  stock.  So  far  as  the  avail- 
able evidence  j2oes,  however,  they  must 
he  considered  lingnistically  independent. 
The  Cay”^*^  noted  for 

their  bravery,  and  owing  largely  to  their 


constant  struggles  with  the  Snake  and 
other  tribes,  have  been  numerically  weak. 
According  to  (fihhs  there  were  few  pure- 
hlood  Cayuse  left  in  1851,  intermar- 
riage, particularly  xvith  the  Nez  Berces, 
having  been  so  jirevalent  tliat  even  the 
language  was  falling  into  disuse.  In  1855 
the  Cayuse  joined  in  the  treaty  by  which 
the  Umatilla  res.  was  formed,  and  since 
that  time  have  resided  within  its  limits. 
Their  nnmher  is  officially  rejiorted  as 
404  in  1904;  hut  this  figure  is  misleading, 
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as  careful  iiujuiry  in  1902  failed  to  dis- 
cover asingle  one  of  pure  1 ilood  on  the  res- 
ervation and  the  language  is]  iractically  ex- 
tinct. The  tribe  acquired  wide  notoriety 
in  the  early  days  of  the  white  settlement 
of  the  territory.  In  18.88  a mission  was 
established  among  the  Cayuse  by  Marcus 
Whitman  at  the  site  of  the  ])resent  town 
of  Whitman,  Wallawalla  co..  Wash.  In 
1847  smallpox  carried  off  a large  jiart  of 
the  tribe.  The  Cayuse,  believing  the 
missionaries  to  he  the  cause,  attacked 
them,  murdered  Whitman  and  a nnm- 
her of  others,  and  destroved  the  mission. 
Owing  to  the  confusion  in  the  early  ac- 
counts it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  the 
Cayuse  from  the  Nez  Berces  and  Walla- 
walla, hut  there  is  no  reason  to  siqiiiose 
that  in  habits  and  customs  they  differed 
marki'dly  from  those  trilu's.  (l.  f.) 
Caaguas,— Palmer,  Trav.  Rocky  Mts.,  53,  1.8.V2. 
Cailloux.— Hale,  Etlinog.  and  Philol.,  211.  1846. 
Cajouses. — Ross,  Advent.,  127,  1849.  Cayoose. — 
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Seouler  in  .Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lend.,  i,  237, 
1848.  Cayouses.— Wyeth  (1848)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Iiid.  Tribes,  i,  221, 1851.  Cayoux. — Grant  in  Jour. 
Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  211,  I8(il.  Cayus. — Latham 
in  Irans.  Philol.  Soc.  Loud.,  74,  1850.  Cayuse, — 
Parker,  Jour.,  131,  1840.  Conguses. — Cain  in  Ind. 
Afl.  Rep.  IS.IS,  193,  1856.  Cuyuse. — Stevens,  Life  of 

I.  I.  Steven.s,  n,  30, 1901.  Cyuse. — Brown  in  Proc. 
Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  90, 1867.  Hai'luntchi. — Gatschet, 
Mollalla  MS.,  27,  B.  A.  E.  (Molalla  name). 
Hams.— Whitman  in  Mowry,  Marcus  Whitman, 
2/2,  1901.  Kagouse.— Dunn,  Oregon,  218,  184,5.  Kai- 
jous.— Smet,  Letters,  230,  1843.  Kayouse.— Town- 
send, Narr.,  245, 1839.  KayuL— Coke,  Ride  over 
Rocky  Mts.,  305,  1852.  Kayuses. — Smet,  Letters, 
220,  1843.  Kayuxes.— Coke,  op.  cit.,  282.  Key- 
uses.— White  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  450, 1843.  Kieoux.— 
Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  70, 30th  Cong,  l.st  sess.,  10, 
1848.  Kinse.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  163  1844’ 
Kioose.— Palmer,  Trav.  Rocky  Mts.,  .53,  note,  18.52 
Kiuses.— Wilkes,  Hist.  Oregon,  92, 1845.  Kiwaw.— 
Palmer,  Trav.  Rocky  Mts.,  .53,  note,  18.52.  Ki- 
yuse.— Wilkes,  Hi.st.  Oregon,  44,  184.5.  Kye-use.— 
Kane,  Wand,  of  an  Artist,  2,80,  18,59.  Kyoose.— 
Lord,  Natur.  in  Brit.  Col.,  245,  1866.  Nez  Perce 
Kayuses.— Smet,  Oregon  MDs.,  104,  1847.  Ray- 
ouse.— Gairdner  (183.5)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond., 
XI,  2i)7,  1841  (misprint).  Skiuses. — Wveth,  Cor- 
resp.  and  .lour.,  142,  1899.  Skynses. — Irving 
Bonneville’s  Advent.,  300,  18.50.  Skyuse.— Farn- 
ham,  Trav.  W.  Prairies,  81,  1843.  Waiilatpu.— 
Hale.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  214,  1846.  Wailatpu,— 
Gibbs  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  416,  18.55.  Wai'let- 
ma.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  744,  1896 
riakimaname. ) WailStpu. — Ibid,  (own  name) 
Waillatpus.— Armstrong,  Oregon,  112, 18,57.  Wait- 
lat-pu.— Stevens  in  Ind.  ,\fl.  Rep.,  2.52, 18,54.  Wau- 
lapta.— Dart  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  476,  18.51.  Wau- 
latpas. — Ibid.,  216.  Waulatpus. — Lane  (18.50)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ni,  632,  18.53.  Wi'alSt- 
pum. -Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  744,  1896 
(another  Takimaname).  Willetpos, — Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  309,  1814.  Wy-eilat,— Lord 
Natur  in  Brit.  Col.,  24.5,  1866.  Yeletpo.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Exped.,  it,  471,  1814. 

Cayuse.  An  Indian  pony ; from  the  name 
of  a Waiilatpuan  tribe.  The  iiorses,  after 
the  Indians  had  cotne  into  contact  with 
the  whites,  ivere  bred  bv  the  Cayuse,  and 
from  a merely  local  uk  the  word  has 
attained  an  extended  currency  in  the 
N.  w.  I’acific  states.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Cazazhita  (said  to  mean  ‘ bad  arrow- 
points,’  and  so,  perhaps,  from  kaza  ‘to 
pick  to  piecas,’  shicha  ‘bad’;  but  arrow- 
point \Hwaf>hin) . A Dakotadivision, under 
chief  Shonka,  or  Dog;  probably  a part  of 
the  Teton,  or  ])erhaps  the  same  as  Broken 
Arrows  and  Wannawega. 

Ca-za-zhee-ta — Catlin,  N.  A.Tnds.,  i,  233, 1844. 

Cazopo.  A former  village,  presumablv 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Cebolleta  (Span.:  ‘tender  onion’).  A 
place  on  Pojuate  r.,  in  the  n.  e.  corner 
of  Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex.,  at  which,  in 
1746,  a temporary  .settlement  of  400  or 
500  Navaho  was  made  by  Father  Juan  i\I. 
Menchero.  A ini.ssion  was  established 
there  in  1749,  but  in  the  following  year 
the  Navaho  grew  tired  of  sedentary  life, 
ancl  Cebolleta,  together  with  Encinalj 
M hich  was  established  at  the  same  time, 
5\as  abandoned.  In  1804  a request  from 
the  Navaho  to  re.settle  at  Cebolleta  was 
refused  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  It  is 
now  a white  Mexican  town.  Cebolleta 
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mtn.  and  the  Cebolleta  land  grant  take 
their  name  from  the  settlement. 

(P.  5V.  II.  ) 

Ceballeta.— Hughes,  Doniphan’s  Exped.,  126,  1848. 
Cebelhtita.— Rarke,  map  New  Mexico,  18.51.  Ce- 
boleta.— Hughes,  Doniphan’s  Exped.,  map,  1848. 
Cebolleta, — Ibid.,  146.  Cebolletta. — Buschmann, 
Neu-Mexico,247, 1868  (misquoting  Abert).  Cevol- 
leta.— Brevoort,  New  Mexico,  22, 1874.  Cevolleto.— 
Domenech,  Deserts  of  N.  A.,  ii,7,1860.  Cibaleta.— 
Buschmann,  Neu-Mexico,  247,  1868.  Cibaletta.— 
Ibid.,  247.  Ciboletta, — Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Trans., 

II,  maj),  1848.  Cibolleta. — Abert  in  Emorv,  Recon- 
noifisance,  468,1848.  Cibolletta,— Ibid.,  465;  John- 
ston, ibid.,  ,589.  Seboyeta. — U.  S.  Land  Off.  map, 
1903.  Sevolleta.— Cortez  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 

III,  pt.  3,  119,  1866.  Sibolletta. — Folsom,  Mexico, 
map,  1842. 

Ceca.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc.  Ined., 
XVI,  114, 1871)  as  a pueblo  of  the  Jemez  in 
New  Mexico  in  1598.  The  name  can  not 
be  identified  with  the  iiresent  native  name 
of  any  ruined  settlement  in  the  vicinitv. 
Leeca.— Oilate,  op.  cit.,102. 

Celts.  Ungrooved  axes  or  hatchets  of 
stone,  metal,  or  other  hard  material. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  name  is  de- 


Flaked  and  Ground  Celt: 
Ark.  (about  i-s) 


Celt  Shaped  for  Inserting  in 
Handle;  N.  c.  (t-s) 


Typical  Celt;  Tenn.  (i-s) 


(1-4) 


rived  from  the  Latin  ‘chisel,’  to 

which  the  implement  bears  some  resem- 
blance, or  from  the  Welsh  celH,  ‘a  flint 
stone.’  The  celts  range  in  weight  from 
less  than  half  an  ounce  to  more  than  20 
pounds,  while  the  diversity  of  form  is 
very  great.  Their  distribution  is  more 
general  than  that  of  the  grooved  ax.  The 
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primary  purpose  'w  as  prol)ably  that  of  a 
hatchet,  l)ut  in  one  sliape  or  another  they 
served  as  ailzes,  chisels,  scrapers,  skin- 
ning knives,  meat  cutters,  and  weapons. 
Many  have  the  surface  roughened  hy 
pecking  at  the  top,  wdiich  was  inserted  in 
a cavity  cut  in  a wooden  clnh  and  secured 
with  gum  or  glue;  in  others,  this  rough- 
ening was  around  the  middle,  to  give  a 
tinner  grip  to  a withe  handle;  still  others, 
wn'a|)ped  perhai)S  in  a piece  of  hnckskin 
or  some  such  snhstance  to  prevent  slip- 
ping, wt'i’e  held  in  the  hand.  Some  speci- 
mens were  set  in  the  end  of  a short  j)iece 
of  hone  or  antler,  which,  in  tni'u,  acting 
as  a hnffer,  was  attached  to  a handle  of 
wood  in  the  fashion  of  a hatchet,  an  adz, 
or  a plane.  The  smallest  si)ecimens,  es- 
pecially those  ma<le  of  hematite,  which 
usually  liave  the  scraixT-form  edge,  were 
similarly  set  in  the  end  of  a longer  j)iece 
of  hone  or  antler,  and  used  as  knives  or 
scrapers.  Celts,  in  their  various  patterns, 
were  among  the  most  important  imple- 
ments known  to  primitive  man. 

Celts  made  of  Hint,  jasper,  and  other 
brittle  stone  are  shaped  mainly  hy  flak- 
ing. In  most,  the  edge  is  more  or  less 
sharpened  hy  grinding,  and  sometimes  the 
entire  implement  is  partially  smoothed 
in  the  same  way.  They  are  common 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  argillite 
and  rhyolite  are  easily  procured;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  Kanawha  valley, 
where  the  black  flint  outcrops  so  abun- 
dantly. Along  the  Mississipi)i  r.,  in  Ar- 
kansas and  IMississippi,  are  found  mnner- 
ons  specimens  which  have  been  chipped 
from  yellow  jasper  and  then  ground  until 
the  angles  formed  hy  the  facets  are  nearly 
obliterated  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
blade  attains  a high  degree  of  polish 
These  are  mostly  small,  and  approach 
more  closely  the  European  celts  with 
rectangular  section  than  any  others  found 
in  America.  They  are  sometimes  classed 
with  chisels.  See  Adzes,  Axes,  Chisels, 
Copper,  lintchets,  Slotie-v'orh,  Tomahairks. 

Celts  are  described  or  Iirielly  referred 
to  and  illustrated  in  numerous  works  on 
archeologic  subjects.  Among  these  are 
Abbott,  Prim.  Indus.,  1S81;  Eow;ke  (1) 
Archa'ol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902,  (2)  in  l.Ith 
Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  189(1;  Holmes  in  15th  Kep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1897;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds., 
1878'  Moore,  various  memoirs  in  Jour. 
Acad.  Nat.  8ci.  Phila.,  1894-1905;  Aloore- 
head,  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  Ran  in  Smith- 
son.  Coiit.,  x.vii,  1876;  Tliruston,  Antiq. 

Tenn.,  1897.  (f*- 

Cements. — The  Indians  used  cements  or 
animal,  vegetal,  and  mineral  origin,  ami 
sometimes  combi  luxl  two  of  these  or  aclded 
mineral  substances  for  coloring.  ^ Animal 
cement  was  obtained  by  the  Yokuts  ot 
California  hv  boiling  the  joints  of  various 
animals  ami  combining  the  product  with 


pitch  (Powers,  Tribes  of  Cal.,  373,  1877). 
The  Hupa  boiled  the  gland  of  the  lo\yer 
jaw  and  nose  of  the  sturgeon  and  dried 
the  iirodiicts  in  halls  (Ray  in  Smithson. 
Rep.,  229,  1886).  Capt.  John  Smith  states 
that  with  sinew  of  deer  and  the  tops 
of  deer  horns  boiled  to  a jelly  the  A'^ir- 
ginia  Indians  made  glue  that  would 
not  dissolve  in  cold  water.  The  Plains 
tribes  boiled  the  skin  of  the  head  of  ani- 
mals until  it  was_  softened  into  glue, 
which  they  dried  in  masses  on  sticks. 
Such  glue-sticks  formed  a part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  how-and-arrow  maker, 
and  the  horn  arrow-straighteners  of  the 
S.  W.  tribes  are  often  tilled  with  resin. 
Sometimes  one  end  of  the  hearth  of  the 
tire-drill  hears  a mass  of  resin,  as  a con- 
venient way  to  (-arry  this  substance,  which 
may  readily  be  melted  at  the  tire  and 
applied  to  various  uses.  AVax  and  albu- 
men from  eggs  had  a limited  use,  and  the 
Eskimo  used  blood  mixed  with  soot. 
The  chief  use  of  animal  cement  was  in  the 
manufacture  of  hows  and  arrows,  and, 
among  the  Plains  tribes,  in  joining^the 
stems  of  certain  kinds  of  pipes.  ''Hie 
only  mineral  cement  known  to  the  tribes 
was  bitumen,  which  was  used  hy  the  In- 
dians of  s.  Arizona  and  California.  A"eg- 
etal  cements  were  numerous,  and  chief 
among  these  was  the  exudation  from  con- 
iferous trees,  employed  hy  northern  tribes 
for  pitching  the  seams  of  hark  canoes, 
baskets,  etc.;  hy  S.  W.  tribes  for  render- 
ing basketry,  water  vessels,  and  the  like 
water  tight;  by  the  Hopi  for  varnishing 
pottery,  and  liy  many  tribes  for  mending, 
joining,  inlaving,  etc.  The  tribes  of  the 
S.  \V.  made  a strong  cement  of  the  gum 
resin  of  the  mesquite  and  the  gum  of  the 
greasewood,  which  was  used  to  set  the 
heads  of  arrows  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses. The  Pima  made  a strong  cement 
from  a gum  of  parasitic  origin  on  the 
Corillea  tridoitaia.  The  Indians  of  Alen- 
docino  CO.,  Cal.,  made  a glue  from  the 
bulb  of  the  soap  i>lant  {Chlorogalv.m  pom- 
eridiomon)  for  fastening  feathers  on  ar- 
rows. ("’• 

Cenyowpreskel.  .A  forme'T  village  ot 
either  the  Diegiienos  or  Liiisenos  in  the 
neighborhood  of  San  Euis  Rev  mission,  s. 
QiP—TaylorinCal.  Farmer,  May  11, 1860. 

Cepowi'g.  A village  in  1608,  perhaps  be- 
longing to  the  Conestoga,  located  hy  Cuss 
in  or  near  A’ork  co..  Pa. — Smith  (1629), 
Va.,  1,  map,  1819. 

Ceremonials.  See  Problevnit teal  objects. 

Ceremony.  A ceremony  is  the  perform- 
ance in  a prescribed  order  of  a series  of 
formal  acts  often  constituting  a drama 
which  has  an  ultimate  object.  Ceremo- 
nies S]’>ring  from  many  diverse  tenden- 
cies, which  are  the  expression  of  some 
iihase  of  religious  emotion.  Alany  fea- 
tures of  the  culture  of  the  North  American 
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Indians  are  regarded  as  ceremonies,  such 
as  the  rites  which  pertain  to  birth,  pu- 
berty, marriage,  death,  war,  etc.,  but  in 
the  arbitrarily  restricted  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  here  used  a ceremony  is  un- 
derstood to  be  a religious  performance 
of  at  least  one  day’s  duration.  These 
ceremonies  generally  refer  to  one  or 
the_  other  of  the  solstices,  to  the  germi- 
nation or  ripening  of  a crop,  or  to  the 
most  important  food  supply.  There  are 
ceremonies  of  less  imj)ortance  that  are 
connected  with  the  practices  of  medicine- 
men or  are  the  property  of  cult  societies. 
Ceremonies  may  be  divided  into  those  in 
which  the  whole  tribe  participates  and 
those  which  are  the  exclusive  property  of 
a society,  generally  a secret  one,  or  of  a 
group  of  men  of  special  rank,  such  as 
chiefs  or  medicine-men,  or  of  an  individ- 
ual. Practically  all  ceremonies  of  ex- 
tended duration  contain  many  rites  in 
common.  An  examination  of  these  rites, 
as  they  are  successively  performed,  reveals 
the  fact  that  they  follow  one  another  in 
prescribed  order,  as  do  the  events  or  epi- 
sodes of  the  ritual. 

The  ritual,  or  that  part  of  the  cere- 
mony which  is  spoken  or  sung,  predom- 
inates among  some  tribes,  as  the  Pawnee; 
among  others,  as  the  Hopi,  it  is  greatlv 
subordinated  to  the  drama. 

In  enumerating  the  rites  of  the  cere- 
monies it  may  be  noted,  first,  that  they 
may  be  divided  into  secret  and  public, 
the  secret  rites  being  proprietarv,  and,  as 
a rule,  occupying  the  major  part  of  the 
time  of  the  ceremony.  The  rites  of  the 
public  performance  may  be  considered  as 
the  actual  play  or  drama.  The  secret 
rites  are  almost  invariably  performed 
in  a specially  constructed  lodge,  room, 
or  chamber,  into  which  none  but  the 
priests  or  initiated  may  enter,  and  which 
is  generally  indicated  in  such  a man- 
ner that  the  public  may  not  mistake 
it.  Early  in  point  of  time  in  the  secret 
rites  is  the  procession  of  the  priests  for 
objects  or  raw  material  to  be  used  in 
the  preparation  of  an  altar,  which  may 
be  either  secret  or  public,  or  to  be 
used  for  paraphernalia  or  otherwise  in 
the  public  performance.  This  proces- 
sion of  priests  is  generally  symbolic, 
and  the  uninitiated  may  not  accompany 
them.  _ The  remaining'  secret  perform- 
ances include  such  rites  as  smoking, 
which  may  be  either  fraternal  or  direct 
offerings  in  the  nature  of  a sacrifice  to  the 
gods;  thurification,  similar  in  origin  to 
the  rite  of  smoking,  in  which  the  smoke 
of  some  sweet-smelling  herb  is  offered 
direct  to  the  deity,  or  the  priest  bathes 
his  body,  or  some  object  of  a special  cere- 
monial nature,  in  the  smoke  of  the  in- 
cense; sweat-lodge  purification;  a cere- 
monial feast,  preceded  or  followed  by  a 


sacrifice  of  food;  the  offering  of  prayers* 
which  may  be  in  the  form  of  a direct 
appeal  to  tlie  gods  or  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  material  prayer  offerings, 
upon  which,  or  into  which,  the  prayer 
has  been  breathed;  and  the  manufacture 
or  redecoration  of  ceremonial  masks  and 
garments  to  be  worn  during  the  public 
performance,  either  by  the  priests  exclu- 
sively or  by  all  those  taking  part  in  the 
ceremony. 

Occupying  in  point  of  time  a period 
between  the  exclusively  secret  perform- 
ances and  the  public  presentation  of  the 
drama  may  be  certain  semi-pulfiic  per- 
formances, which  take  place  in  the  open 
but  which  are  undertaken  by  priests  ex- 
clusively. Such  is  the  prei>aration  of 
the  site  of  the  public  performance,  or  the 
erection  of  a bower  or  lodge  within  which 
it  is  to  take  place.  Either  within  this 
inclosure,  or  lodge,  or  within  the  secret 
lodge  of  preparation,  an  altar  may  be 
erected.  This  is  especially  the  case  'with 
the  cerernonies  of  the  Pueblos  and  of  the 
Plains  tribes  (see  AlJa7's),  among  which 
it  is  always  symbolic,  and  its  exjfiana- 
tion  must  generally  be  sought  in  the 
ritual.  It  often  symbolizes,  as  a whole, 
the  earth  or  the  heavens,  or  some  god  or 
the  home  of  a god  or  the  gods.  The 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  altar  is  a 
palladium,  which  may  consist  of  a buffalo 
skull,  an  ear  of  corn,  a flint  knife,  or  some 
other  object  of  supposed  efficacious  na- 
ture, within  which  is  supposed  to  jvside 
or  which  is  typical  or  svmbolic  of  the 
spirit  or  deity.  On  the  altar,  also,  is  gen- 
erally found  a recognition  in  one  form 
or  another  of  the  gods  of  the  four  or  six 
world-quarters,  of  the  rainbow,  of  the 
lightning,  of  vegetation,  etc.  Falling 
within  this  semi-public  period  is  often  a 
contest,  generally  a foot  race,  the  winner 
being  favored  by  the  gods  or  receiving 
some  tangible  object  which  possesses 
magic  potency. 

The  public  performance  is  u.sually 
ushered  in  by  a stately  procession  of 
priests,  the  singing  of  traditional  songs, 
smoking,  sacrifice  of  food,  and 
offerings  of  prayer.  The  inopt  prominent 
feature  is  the  dance,  which,  as  a rule,  is  of 
a clignified  and  stately  nature,  the  dancers 
being  appropriatelv  costumed  and  other- 
lyise  adorned.  The  costume  worn  in  pub- 
lic is  often  supjilemented  with  paint  ujion 
the  body  or  by  masks  over  the  face.  The 
dancer,  thus  arrayed,  generallv  repre.sents 
a minor  deity,  or  he  places 'hiimself,  by 
virtue  of  the  character  of  his  costume,  in 
an  attitude  of  defiance  to  the  deity  and 
thus  opposes  his  magic  power  to  that  of 
the  supernatural.'  Following  the  dance, 
wdiich  may  vary  in  duration  from  a few 
minutes  to  several  days,  is  generally  a 
ceremonial  removal  of  the  costume. 
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whereupon  the  duncers  undergo  a purili- 
eation  rite,  often  in  the  form  of  a power- 
ful emetic.  This  may  he  followed  by  an 
act  of  self-inflicted  torture,  which,  how- 
ever, often  forms  an  intrinsic  part  of  the 
])ul)lic  performance.  During  the  entire 
ceremony,  as  a rule,  certain  tabus  are  en- 
forced, tiie  most  common  being  a ])rohi- 
bition  of  the  ])resence  of  women  during 
menstruation. 

The  time  of  the  performance  of  cere- 
monies varies.  Some  are  held  annually, 
or  biennially,  at  stated  ])eriods;  such  are 
the  solstitial  or  seasonal  ceremonies,  for 
which  no  si)ccial  ])rovision  is  necessarily 
made.  Some  are  held  during  certain  sea- 
sons within  the  year,  but  are  dependent 
on  the  will  of  an  individual  who  inay  have 
pledged  or  taken  a vow  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  Others  are  held  at  any  season, 
whenever  occasion  may  demand;  such 
are  the  ceremonies  of  the  medicine-inen. 

Inasmuch  as  ceremonies  form  intrinsic 
features  and  may  be  regarded  as  only 
phases  of  culture,  their  special  character 
depends  on  the  state  of  culture  of  the 
people  by  which  they  are  performed; 
hence  there  are  at  least  as  many  kinds  of 
ceremonies  as  there  are  phases  of  cul- 
ture in  North  America.  A few  charac- 
teristic ceremonies  may  be  considered 
for  some  of  the  better-defined  areas; 

Among  the  Plains  tribes  the  most  spec- 
tacular ceremony  is  the  Sun  dance,  q.  v. 
This  varied  fronr  an  annual  performance, 
as  among  the  Ponca  and  some  othei 
Siouan  tribes,  to  a presentation  only  as 
the  direct  result  of  a vow,  as  anioug  the 
Cheveirne,  Arapaho,  and  Siksika.  In 
the ‘Sun  dance  of  all  tribes  are  found 
certain  common  features,  such  as  the 
secret  tipi  or  tipis  of  preparation;  the 
manufacture  of  objects  to  be  used  on  the 
pulilic  altar;  the  jirocession  of  priests  in 
search  of  an  object  generally  symbolic  of 
spving  out  tbe.  world;  the  ceremonial 
erection  of  the  great  lodge,  of  winch  tbe 
center  pole  is  tbe  most  iirominent  feature; 
the  erection  of  the  altar;  and  the  charac- 
teristic dance  lasting  from  1 to  4 davs. 
During  the  public  perforinance  the 
dancers  are  symbolically  painted  amt 
otherwise  so  adorned  that  their  evolu- 
tions are  supposed  to  lead  to  a 
j-esult— the  iiroductiou  of  rain.  \N  hue 
the  Sun  dance  varies  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
not  only  in  its  svmbolism  but  also  in 

nianviinportant  details,  itseemsprnuarily 

to  have  been  a rain  ceremoinq  and  its 
ritual  generallv  recounts  the  origin  or  the 
rebirth  of  mankind.  The  sec^ond  groiqi 
of  ceremonies  are  those_  performed  by 
cult  societies,  gmierally  four  or  more  in 
number.  Each  society  has  its  special 
esoteric  songs,  its  own  para]>hernaha, 
and  often  distinct  gradations  m rank. 
The  membership  is  generally  exclusively 


male,  although  a limited  number  of 
mahlens  are  admitted  into  the  societies 
of  the  Chevenne,  while  the  Arapalio 
have  a society  which  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  women,  of  which  there  are  several 
gradations  of  rank.  The  third  group 
comprises  the  performances  of  cult  socie- 
ill  Avhicli  the  wurrior  element  does 
not  predominate;  these  are  often  spoken 
of  as  dances,  although  they  are,  strictly 
speaking,  ceremonies.  Among  the  best 
known  of  these  are  the  Buffalo,  the 
Bear,  and  the  Elk.  The  basis  is  usu- 
ally the  acquisition  and  perpetuation 
of  magic  power  which,  primarily, 
was  derived  from  the  animal  after  which 
the  society  takes  its  name  and  from 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  originated. 

A fourth  group  comprises  those  of  the 
medicine-men,  and  are  either  cere- 
monies in  which  one.  or  more  medic.ine- 
men  perform  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick, 
or,  more  often,  in  which  all  the  ineditine- 
men  of  the  tribe  join  in  a performance 
to  make  public  demonstration  of  magic 
power  through  sleight-of-haiul.  Ihe 
last  group  of  Blains  ceremonies  includes 
those  connected  with  the  planting  and 
r69.piiis  tho  niftiz0,  or  tliG  first  killing 
of  game  in  the  hunting  season,  or  the 
first  coming  of  the  fish — all,  it  may  be 
noted,  c-onnected  with  the  gift  of  tood 
for  the  sustenance  of  life. 

The  Pueblo  tribes  of  the  8.  . are 

especially  noted  for  their  extended  cere- 
monies, which  among  the  llopi  number 
no  fewer  than  13,  each  of  9 days’  dura- 
tion. The  secret  rites  are  almost  always 
held  in  an  underground  chamber  called 
a kiva  ((].  v.),  or  estufa,  in  which,  m ad- 
dition to  the  performances,  an  elaborate 
a'ltar  is  erected.  During  the  initiation  of 
candidates  into  the  brotberliood  of  these 
societies,  drv-paintings  (q.  v.)  are  laid  on 
thefioorof  the  kiva  in  front  of  the  altar. 
The  symbolism  both  of  these  and  ol  the 
altar  itself  is  generally  very  elaborate, 
but  with  a strong  iireddminauce  of  syin- 
bols  in  which  reference  is  made  to  ram 
clouds.  During  certain  of  these  ceremo- 
nies masked  dancers  appear,  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  mask  being  distinctive.  The 
most  notable  of  the  lIo]nare;  The  Soyal, 
a winter  solstice  ceremony;  the  Powamu, 
a February  bean-planting  cereinony;  a 
New  Fire  ceromony,  in  early  spring;  the 
Niman,  or  the  departure  of  the  masked 
personages,  a ceremony  of  early  summer; 
theSnake-Antelope,  of  the  summer,  alter- 
nating each  year  with  that  of  the  I lute 
ceremonies;  those  of  the  women  in  the 
autumn  comiu’ising  the  Lagon,  the  Oiuiol, 
and  the  INlarau.  In  addition  to  these 
the  llopi  have  a large  number  of  minor 
ones,  generally  of  one  day’s  duration. 
Such  are  the  Katcina  or  masked  dances, 
and  various  others  of  a social  nature 
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Among  the  non-Pueblo  tribes  of  the 
S.  W.,  especially  among  the  Navaho 
and  Apache,  the  extended  ceremonies 
are  almost  entirely  the  property  of  the 
medicine-men,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
medicine  dances.  INIany  of  these  are  of 
an  elaborate  and  complicated  nature,  but 
all  are  designed  for  the  restoration  of  the 
sick.  In  these  ceremonies  masks  are 
often  worn  and  comi)licated  and  elab- 
orate dry-pictures  are  made,  both  these 
features  probably  having  been  borrowed 
from  the  Pueblo  tribes. 

In  California  ceremonies  of  extended 
duration  are  not  found;  they  partake 
rather  of  the  nature  of  tril)al  mourning, 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  dances  of  the  dead, 
or  initiation  rites  into  cult  societies. 
These,  generally  lasting  but  a single  day, 
are  marked  by  the  lack  of  symbolism, 
by  the  almost  total  want  of  fetishes 
such  as  abound  on  the  altars  of  the 
Pueblos,  and  by  the  marked  absence 
of  rituals  such  as  are  found  among  cer- 
tain Plains  tribes.  The  costume  of  the 
dancers  is  generally  restricted  to  ]>rofuse 
feather  ornaments.  In  nearly  all  cere- 
monies of  this  region  there  is  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  individ- 
ual wealth. 

Of  the  ceremonies  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Great  Basin,  but  little  is  known.  The 
eastern  Shoshonean  tribes,  such  as  the 
Shoshoni  and  the  Ute,  perform  the  Sun 
dance,  presumably  borrowed  from  the 
tribes  of  the  Plains. 

On  the  X.  Pacific  coast,  extending  from 
Columbia  r.  to  s.  Alaska,  ceremonies  of 
from  1 to  4 days’  duration  abound.  These 
are  performances  of  cult  societies,  gen- 
erally secret,  or  of  chiefs  or  lesser  individ- 
uals whomake  it  an  opportunity  to  display 
per-sonal  wealth.  In  the  ceremonies  of 
tlie  cult  societies  masks  are  worn.  Those 
of  the  Kwakiutl  of  this  region  are  held 
in  winter,  at  which  time  the  cult  socie- 
ties rei>lace  the  gentile  organization 
which  prevails  in  summer.  INIembership 
into  the  society  is  acquired  by  marriage 
or  through  war'  The  object  of  the  winter 
ceremony  is  “to  bring  back  the  youth 
who  is  supposed  to  stay  with  the  super- 
natural being  who  is  the  protector  of  his 
society,  and  then,  when  he  has  returned 
in  a state  of  ecstasy,  to  exorcise  the 
spirit  which  possesses  him  and  to  re- 
store him  from  his  holy  madness.  These 
objectsare attained  bysongs  and  dances.’’ 
During  the  performance  of  these  cere- 
monies special  paraphernalia  are  worn  in 
which  the  mask,  substantially  made  of 
wood,  predominates,  the  remainder  con- 
sisting largely  of  rings  of  cedar  bark  (see 
Bark)  which  constitute  the  badges  of 
the  ceremony.  The  tribes  to  the  n.  have 


societies  and  winter  ceremonies  similar 
to  those  of  the  Kwakiutl,  from  whom 
they  are  probably  mainly  derived. 

Among  the  Eskimo  extended  ceremo- 
nies, such  as  prevail  over  a large  j>art  of 
North  America,  are  not  fouml.  They 
are  rather  to  be  characterized  as  dances 
or  festivals.  These  are  generally  held  in 
winter  and  are  of  short  duration.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  the  Feasts 
to  the  Dead;  others  among  the  .Alaskan 
Eskimo  are  the  Asking  festival,  the  Blad- 
der feast,  and  the  performances  of  the 
medicine-men.  In  some  of  the  festivals 
wooden  masks,  representing  supernatural 
or  superhuman  beings,  are  worn. 

As  stated  at  the  outset  the  root  of  cere- 
monies may  be  discovered  only  by  taking 
into  consideration  universal  human  tend- 
encies which  develop  along  certain  lines 
according  to  historic  or  geographic  en- 
vironment. It  may  therefore  be  noted 
that  the  need  for  them  among  the 
Indians  of  North  America  varied  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  their 
life.  Thus  it  is  found  that  in  those  tribes 
or  in  those  areas  extended  forms  abound 
where  there  e.xistsa  sessile  population  or 
a strong  form  of  tribal  government. 
Hence  the  greatest  number  of  extended 
and  complicated  ceremonies  are  formed 
among  the  Pueblo  people  of  the  S.  ^V. 
and  in  the  village  communities  of  the 
X.  Pacific  coast.  Second  only  in  im- 
portance to  the  ceremonies  of  these 
two  areas  are  those  which  are  found 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Plains  among 
which  ceremonies  abound,  in  which  the 
strongest  system  of  government  is  found. 
As  a ceremony  of  any  extended  duration 
makes  great  d'emand's  upon  the  tribe,  and 
presupposes  law  and  order,  highly  de- 
veloi)ed  and  extended  ones  are  not  possi- 
ble among  the  Eskimo  or  the  tribes  of 
California.  See  Dance,  lieligion.  (g..\.d.) 

Cerocahui.  A settlement  of  the  Temoris 
branch  of  the  Guazapar  in  lat.  27°  25', 
long.  108°  25',  w.  Chihuahua,  Alexico.— 
Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  824,  map,  1804. 

Cerrito  (Span.:  ‘little  mountain’).  A 
settlement,  probably  of  the  Pima,  on  the 
Pima  and  Maricopa* res.,  Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz. ; 
pop.  258  in  I860.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
June  19,  1868. 

Cerritos.  Apparently  a former  Yuma 
rancheria  on  the  s.  'bank  of  Gila  r., 
about  104  m.  above  its  mouth;  visited  by 
Anza  and  Font  in  1775. 

Los  Cerritos.— .-Vnzn  luul  Font  quoted  bv  Bancroft 
Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  392,  1889. 

Cerro  Cabezon  (Span.;  ‘big-head  hill,’ 
so  named  from  its  shape;  also  El  Cabe- 
zon, or  Cavezon).  A prominent  butte 
about  40  m.  x.  e.  of  the  summit  of  Mt 
Taylor,  or  Mt  San  Mateo,  N.  Mex., 
which  figures  in  Navaho  tradition  (Mat- 
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thews,  Navaho  Leg.,  116,  1897).  From 
some  points  the  rock  is  visible  50  m. 
away.  Cortez  (Pac.  R.  R.  Reji.,  iii,  ]>t. 

3,  119,  1856)  mentioned  it  as  a Navaho 
settlement  in  1799.  (f.  w.  ii. ) 

Cerro  Chato  (Span.;  ‘ flat-toi)ped  hill’ ). 
iVIentioned  by  Cortez  in  1799  (Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  119,  1856)  as  a Navaho 
settlement,  but  it  is  probably  only  a geo- 
graphic name. 

Cerro  Chiquito  (Span.:  ‘little  moun- 
tain’). A village,  probably  of  the  Pima, 
on  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  res.,  Gihx  r.,  s. 
Ariz. ; pop.  232  in  1860. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  19,  1863. 

Cexenimith.  A tribe  or  division  about 
Queen  Charlotte  sd.,  Brit.  Col.;  possibly 
a Cyeksem  gens  of  the  Kwakiutl. 
Cex-e-ni-nuth. — Kane,  XVand.  in  N.  Arn.,  app., 
1859.  Ex  e ni  nuth.— Schoolcral't,  Ind.  Tribes,  v, 
488,  1855  (misspelt). 

Chaahl  ( TdCi'al).  A former  llaida  town 
on  the  N.  w.  coast  of  Moresby  id..  Queen 
Charlotte  id.s.,  Brit.  Col.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  Kow-welth  of  John  Work, 
who  assigned  to  it  35  houses  with  561 
inhabitants  in  1836-41.  Old  people  re- 
call the  names  of  28  houses,  but  many 
more  are  said  to  have  existed  before  a 
great  fire  which  destroyed  a large  part 
of  the  town.  In  later  times  the  people 
moved  to  New  Gold  Harbor,  on  the  e.  cmd 
of  Maude  id.,  and  thence  into  Skide- 
gate. — S wanton,  Cont.  Plaida,  280,  1905. 

Cha-atl.— Dawson,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  168b,  1880. 
Kaw-welth. — Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app.,  1859 
(i)robablv  the  same;  misprint  from  Work,  1836-41). 
Kow-welth.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489,  1855 
(probably  the  same;  from  Work’s  table). 

Chaahl  {Tdd'al).  A former  Haida 
town  on  the  e.  coast  of  North  id.,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  a family  of  the  same  name  who 
afterward  moved  to  Alaska  and  settled 
at  Ilowkan. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  281, 
1905. 

Chaahl-lanas  {Tdd'nl  Id'nas,^  ‘Chaahl 
town  people’).  A Haida  family  of  the 
Eagle  clan,  one  of  those  which  inoved 
to  Alaska  and  constituted  the  Kaigani. 
They  are  said  to  have  hranched  off  from 
the  Kaiahl-lanas,  but  deprived  their  name 
from  the  place  on  North  id.  where 
their  town  stood  before  they  moved  to 
Alaska.  In  the  latter  country  they 
owned  the  town  of  Ilowkan.  There 
are  said  to  have  been  4 subdivisions: 
Stulnaas-hadai,  Lanagukunhlin-hadai, 
Skahene-liadai,  and  Hotagastlas-liadai. 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276,  1905. 

Ts’atl  la'nas.— Boiis,  6th  Kop.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
26,  1889. 

Chabanakongkomun  (‘boundary  fishing 
place.’ — Trumbull).  A vdlage  of  Pray- 
ing Indians  established  about  1672  near 
Dudley,  Worcester  co.,  iNIass.  In  1674  it 
contained  about  45  inhabitants.  In  later 
times  the  Indians  about  Dudley  were 


known  as  the  Pegan  tribe  and  continued 
to  live  there  after  the  settlement  of  the 
town.  Ten  of  them  were  still  on  a reser- 
vation in  Dudley  in  1793.  They  were 

classed  as  Nipmuc.  . (J-  ) 

Chabanakongkomun. — Gookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  I,  189-190,  1806.  Chanagongum.— 
Trumbull,  Couu.,  i,  346,  1818.  Chaubunakongko- 
muk.— Eliot  (1668)  quoted  by  Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  9,  1881.  Chobonakonkon.— Gookin 
(1677)  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  467,  1836. 
Chobone-Konhonom.  — Ibid.,  477.  Chobonokono- 
mum. — Ibid.,  443.  Pegans. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  x, 
1848.  . , ^ . 

Chabin  (from  gg,  ‘mountain’).  _ A 
division  of  the  Assiniboin. — Maximilian, 
Trav.,  194,  1843. 

Gens  des  Montagnes. — Ibid. 

Cbacacants.  A village,  possibly  Cad- 
doan,  formerly  on  Red  r. , at  the  mouth  of 
a N.  affluent,  in  what  is  now  Oklahoma. — 
De  I’Isle,  map  (1707)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  Ill,  1851. 

Ghacacantes. — liuudrv  des  Lozii^rcs,  \oyage  la. 
La.,  242, 1802.  Chacakante.— De  I’Isle,  map  of  La. 
(1701?)  in  Winsor,  Hi.st.  Am.,  ii,  294,  1886^ 

Cbacat.  Mentioned  by  Pike  (Exped., 
3d  map,  1810)  as  a Navaho  settlement. 
It  is  probably  identical  in  name  with  that 
of  Chaco  canyon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex. 

Cbacbambitmancbal.  An  Atfalati  band 
formerly  living  3^  m.  N.  of  Forest  Grove, 
AVashington  co.,  Oreg. 

Tcha  tchambit  mantchal. — Gat.schet,  Atfalati  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Cbacbanim.  An  Atfalati  band  formerly 
living  on  AVapatoo  Lake  prairie,  AVashing- 
ton  CO. , Oreg. 

Tcha  tchannim. — Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877.  _ 

Cbacbat.  A former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission.  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Cbacbanbunkkakowok.  A village  of 
Christian  Indians  in  e.  Alassachusetts  in 
1684. — Eliot  (1684)  in  Alass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ists.,  Ill,  185,  1794. 

Cbacbemewa.  An  Atfalati  band  for- 
merly residing  at  Forest  Grove,  6 m.  from 
AVapatoo  lake,  Yamhill  co.,  Oreg. 

Teha-tchemewa.— Gat.«chet,  Atfalati  MS.,B.  A.  E., 
1877 

Chaebif.  An  Atfalati  band  formerly 
livingon  AA'apatoolake,  A'amhillco.,  Oreg. 
Tch’atchif.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,1877. 

Cbacbimabiyuk  (refers  to  a swamp 
grass) . An  Atfalati  band  formerly  living 
between  AVapatoo  lake  and  AAlllamette 
r.,  in  AVashington  co.,  Oreg. 

Tcha  tchimmahiyuk, — Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1877.  . 

Cbacbimewa.  An  Atfalati  band  formerly 
living  on  or  near  AAMpatoo  lake,  Yaudiill 
CO.,  Oreg. 

Tcha  tchmewa.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Cbacbokwitb  (refers  to  a small  shell). 
An  Atfalati  baud  formerly  living  at  a 
place  of  the  same  name  n.  of  Forest 
Grove,  in  AA'ashiugton  co.,  Oreg. 

Tcha  tchokuith.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 
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Chactoo.  A body  of  Indians,  possibly 
related  to  the  Attacapa,  mentioned  in 
1753  as  living  in  Louisiana.  In  1805  they 
were  on  Bayou  Boeuf,  about  10  in.  s.  of 
Bayou  Rapide,  toward  Opelousas,  and 
numbered  30  men.  They  were  not 
Choctaw,  and  in  addition  to  their  own 
tongue  they  spoke  the  Mobilian  trade 
language.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Chacchoux. — Dumont,  La.,  i,  134, 1753.  Chactoos. — 
Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  84, 1806.  Chaetoos. — Scher- 
merhorn  in  Mas.s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2cl  s.,  ii,  27, 
1814.  Chattoos. — Lewis  anti  Clark,  Jour,  156,  1840. 

Chafalote.  An  Apache  tribe  or  hand  of 
Sonora,  jMexico,  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Gilefios  and  Faraones  by  Orozco 
y Berra  (Geog.,  50,  1864)  and  by  Malte- 
Brim  (Congres  Amer.,  ii,  37,  1877); 
otherwise  unknown. 

Chagee.  A former  Cherokee  settlement 
near  the  mouth  of  Chatooga  cr.,  a tribu- 
tary of  Tugaloo  r.,  at  or  near  the  site  of 
the  present  Ft  Madison,  in  the  s.  w.  part 
of  Oconee  co. , x.  w.  S.  C.  It  was  destroyed 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  (,j.  m.  ) 

Chagindueftei.  An  Atfalati  band  for- 
merly living  between  Hillsboro  and 
Sauvies  id.,  Washington  co.,  Oreg. 
Tchagi'nduefte-i. — Gatscliet,  Atfalati  MS7,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Chagu  (‘lungs’).  A division  of  the 
Yankton  Sioux. 

Band  of  the  lights. — Culbertson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  141, 18.51.  Cagu.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  217,  1897.  Tcaxu. — Ibid. 

Chaguate.  A village,  probably  belong- 
ing to  a division  of  a southern  Caddoan 
tribe,  formerly  situated  in  the  region  of 
Washita  r..  Ark.;  visited  by  Moscosoand 
his  troops  in  the  summer  of  1542.  See 
Gentleman  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French, 
tlist.  Coil.  La.,  II,  193,  1850. 

Chagunte.  A former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Chagvagchat.  A Kaiyuhkhotana village 
near  the  headwaters  of  Anvik  r.,  Alaska. 
Tchagvagtchatchachat, — Zago.skin  in  Kouv.  Ann. 
Voy.,  6th  s.,  XXI,  map,  18.50. 

Chahelim  (/icb'm  = ‘ outdoors’).  An  At- 
falati band  formerly  settled  in  Chehelim 
valley,  5 m.  s.  of  Wajiatoo  lake,  Yamhill 
CO.,  Oreg. 

Chehalim.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soo.  Quar.,  i, 
323,  1900.  Tcha  helim. — Gat.schet,  Atfalati  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Chahichic  {che-chen,  a variety  of  mos- 
quito; cliik,  or  chiki,  ‘place  of’).  A 
Tarahumare  rancheria  near  Palanquo, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf’n, 
1894. 

Chahthulelpil.  A body  of  Salish  of  the 
old  Victoria  superintendencv,  Brit.  Col.; 
pop.  104 in  1881. —Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  258, 1882. 

Chaicclesaht  {To’e'k'tUsalh,  ‘large-cut- 
in-bay  people’).  A Nootka  tribe  on 
Ououkinsh  and  Nasparte  inlets,  w.  coast 
of  Vancouver  id.,  numbering  105  in  1902. 
Acous  is  their  jirinciiial  town. 


Chaic-cles-aht. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  357,  1897.  Chay- 
kisaht.— Sproat,  Sav.  Life,  308, 1868.  Checklesit.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  1.58, 1901.  Naspatl. — Jacob  in  Jour. 
Anthrop.  ,Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  Feb.,  1864.  Naspatle.— 
Latham,  Nat.  Hi.st.  Man,  301,  1850.  Naspatte. — 
Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  234, 
1848.  Nespods. — Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  ,Soc., 
293,  1857.  To’e'k'tlisath. — Boas,  6tll  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribe.s  Can.,  1890. 

Chalk.  A Kaviagmiut  village  on  the  x. 
shore  of  Norton  sd.,  Alaska. 

Chaimut. — Zagoskin,  Descr.  Ru.s.s.  Pos.s.  in  .\m.,i)t. 
i,  73,  1847.  Tchaimuth.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann. 
Voy.,  5th  s.,  XXI,  map,  1850. 

Chaikikarachada  ( ‘ those  who  call  them- 
selves the  deer  ’ ).  A Winnebago  gens. 
Cha'-ra. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  157,  1877.  Tca'i-ki'- 
ka-ra'-tca-da. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  241, 
1897. 

Chailkutkaituh.  A former  Hupa  village 
on  or  near  Trinity  r..  Cal. 

Chail'-kut-kai-tuh. — 1’ower.sin  Cont.  N.  A. Ethnol., 
Ill,  73,  1877. 

Chainiki.  A Karok  village  on  the  s. 
bank  of  Klamath  r.,  x.  Cal.,  about  midway 
between  the  Trinity  and  the  Salmon. 
Tshei-nik-kee. — Gibbs  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1852. 

Chainruk.  A Kaviagmiut  village  at  Pt 
Clarence,  Ala.ska. — 11th  Census,  Ala,ska, 
162,  1893. 

Chaizra.  The  Elk  clan  of  the  Ala-Leng- 
ya  jihratral  group  of  the  lloja. 

Tcaizra  winwu. — Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
583,  1901  {fc=ch;  'U’inwu=‘ clan ’).  Tcai'-zri-sa 
wiin-wii. — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  401,  1894. 

Chak  ( ‘ eagle  ’ ).  A name  given  liy  the 
northern  Tlingit  to  one  of  the  two  phra- 
tries  into  which  they  are  divided. 

Chethr.— Dali,  Alaska,  414,  1870.  Teak!.— Swan- 
ton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

Chakankni.  A INIolala  band  formerly 
settled  in  the  Cascade  range,  x.  w.  of 
upper  Klamath  lake,  on  the  headwaters 
of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg.  In  1881  they  were 
rapidly  becoming  absorbed  by  the'neigh- 
boring  tribes  and  had  practically  given 
up  their  own  language  for  that  of  the 
Klamath.  (l.  f.  ) 

Tchakankni, — Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii, 
426,  1890.  Tchakenikni, — Ibid.  (Modoc  name). 

Chakaweeh.  A Modoc  camping  place 
near  Yaneks,  on  Sprague  r.,  Klamath 
res.,  s.  w.  Oreg. 

Tchakawetch.— Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii, 
xxxi,  1890. 

Chakchiuma  (Choctaw:  saktehi  ‘craw- 
fish,’ huma  ‘red,’  probably  referring  to  a 
clan  totem).  A tribe  sp'eaking  a (Mioc- 
taw-Chickasaw  dialect,  formerly  living 
on  Yazoo  r.  Miss.,  and,  according  to 
Iberville  (Margry,  Dec.,  iv,  180,  1880), 
between  the  Taposa  beloiv  them  and  the 
Outapo  or  Ibitoupa  above,  in  1 699.  At  that 
time  they  were  probably  the  most  popu- 
lous of  the  Yazoo  tribes,  and  spoke  the 
Chicka.«aw  language.  Thev  were  an  im- 
portant tribe  at  the  time”  of  De  Soto’s 
expedition  (1540-41) and  lived  in  a walled 
town.  During  the  18th  century  they 
were  included  in  theChicka.saw  confeder- 
acy, and  had  the  reputation  of  being  war- 
lik^e.  Adair  (Hist.  .\m.  Inds.,  66,  .352, 
1775)  mentions  a tradition  that  they  came 
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to  the  E.  side  of  the  Mississippi  with  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  and  settled  on 
theTallahat(;lne,  the  lower  part  of  which 
was  called  by  their  name.  Jefferys 
(French  Doni.,  i,  163,  1761)  states  that  in 
his  time  they  occupied  50  huts  on  tlie 
Yazoo  r.  (a.  s.  (i.  c.  t.  ) 

Cacchumas. — JclTorys,  Am.  Atlas,  5,  177C.  Chac- 
chooma. — Romans,  Fla.,  315, 1775.  Chacchoumas. — 
La  Ilarpe  (1721)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in, 
106,  1851.  Chacchumas. — LattrO,  inai>  of  U.  S., 
1781.  Chacci  Cumas. — Boudinot,  Star  in  the 
West,  126,  1816.  Chacci  Oumas. — McKenney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  80,  18.54,  Chacchoumas. — 
Jeil’erys,  Am.  Atlas,  7,  1776.  Chachachouma. — 
McKenney  and  Hall,  liid.  Tribes,  in,  81,  18.54. 
Chachoumas. — La  Harpe  (1721)  in  Frencb,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  ni,  110,  1851.  Chachumas.— Hervas, 
Idea  dell’  Universe,  xvii,  90,  1784.  Chackchi- 
oomas.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  506, 1878. 
Chacksihoomas. — Ibid.  Chacoumas. — Tonti  (1688) 
in  Frencb,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  I,  72, 1846.  Chacoume. — 
Co.xe,  Carolana,  maj),  1741.  Chacsihomas. — Haw- 
kins (1799),  Sketch,  15,  1818.  Chacsihoomas.— Ro- 
mans, Fla.,  90,  1775.  Chactchi-Oumas. — Du  Pratz, 
La.,  II,  226,  1758.  Chactioumas. — Jctl'crys,  Frencb 
Dom.,  I,  163,  1761.  Chacxoumas. — Piinicaut  (172.2) 
in  Margrv,  D6c.,  V,  575, 1883.  Chaquesauma.— Iber- 
ville (1699),  ibid.,  IV,  180,1880.  Chiachi-Oumos.— 
Schermerborn  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.  ii,  15, 
1814.  Chocchuma.— Durant  (1843)  in  Sen.  Doc.  168, 
28th  Cong-.,  1st  sess.,  135,  1844.  Choccomaws.— 
Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  i,  134,  1851.  Chokchoomah.— 
Adair,  Hist.  Am.  Ind.,  66,  352,  1775.  Choquichou- 
mans.— Iberville  (1700)  in  Margry,  pOc.,  iv,  430, 
1880.  Chouchoumas. — Tonti (1684), ibid.,  1,604, 1875. 
Craw-fish  band. — Catlin,  N.  A.  Inds.,  589,  18(i0. 
Ecrevisses  rouges. — Du  Pratz,  La.,  ii,  226,  1758. 
Red  crayfish.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  126, 1816. 
Red  lobsters.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  163, 
1761.  Saquechuma.— Gentleman  of  Elvas  (1557)  in 
French,  Hi.st.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  162, 18.50.  Tchaoumas.— 
Martin,  Hist.  La.,  i,  280,  1827.  Tchouchoumas.— 
La  Salle  {ca.  1680)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  ii,  198,  1877. 

Chakeipi  {Tch’akeipi,  ‘at  the  heaver 
place’).  An  Atfalati  hand  that  lived 
about  10  m.  w.  of  Oregon  City,  Oreg.,  he^ 
fore  the  treaty  of  1855. — Gatschet,  Atfalati 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Chakeletsiwish  (Klamath:  ‘running 

with  blood’ ).  A small  Shoshonean  set- 
tlement in  Sprague  River  valley,  Oreg.; 
so  named  from  a spring  of  reddish  water. 
'Tcha'kele  Tsiwish.— Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol.,  II,  pt.  II,  xxxi,  1890. 

Chakihlako.  A Creek  town  near  the 
junction  of  Beep  and  North  forks  of  Ca- 
nadian r.,  Ind.  Ter. 

TchaxkiTako.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  II,  186, 
1888 

Chakkai.  A Sipiawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  E.  side  of  llowe  sd.,  Brit. 

Tcakqai.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 

Chakpahn  (Ilopi:  ‘speaker  spring,’  or 
‘speaking  spring’ ).  A ruined  puehlo  on 
the  rim  of  Antelojie  mesa,  overlooking 
Jeditoh  valley,  in  the  Tusayan  country, 
N.  E.  Arizona.'  It  is  regarded  by  the  Tlopi 
as  one  of  three  “ Kawaika”  ])ueblos--the 
others  being  Kawaika  and  Kokopki  (•'*)~ 
from  which  it  may  be  lu^sumed  that  it 
was  built  and  occujiied  by  Keresan 
pi'ople  from  New  ^iexico,  the  name 
Kawaika  being  the  Hopi  designation  of 
the  present  Keresan  pueblo  of  Laguna. 


The  ruin  was  first  described  and  surveyed 
in  1885  by  V.  Mindeleff,  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  and  in  1893  James 
Mooney  of  that  Bureau  was  present  (lur- 
ing the  excavation  by  some  Nayaho  of  its 
main  spring  in  which  a sacrificial  deposit 
of  iiottery  vessels  was  uncovered. _ In 
ground-])lan  the  ruin  recalls  those  of  the 
Rio  Grande  pueblos,  well  represented  in 
the  I’ayupki  and  isikyatki  ruins  of  Tusa- 
yan, but  the  Chakpahu  pottery,  noted 
for  its  excellence  of  texture  and  decora- 
tion, has  little  in  common  with  that  of 
Rayupki,  which  was  occupied  within  his- 
toric time,  while  it  resembles  closely  the 
iSikyatki  ware.  This,  coujiled  with  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  neighboring  ruined 
Kawaika  imeblos  was  traditionally  occu- 
jiied  liy  Kokoj)  clans,  who  lived  also  in 
Sikyatki,  would  indicate  a connection 
between  the  Sikyatki  and  the  Kawaika 
people,  although' the  former  are  reputed 
to  have  come  from  Jemez.  (.i.  w.  f.  ) 

Bat  House.— Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  52, 
1891.  Chak-pahu.— Mooney  in  Am.  Authrop.,  vi. 
284,  1893  (given  as  mime  of  springs;  transl.  ‘little 
water’).  Chapkaku. — Hough  iu  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1901,  336,1903  (misprint).  Kawaika.— Fewkes  in 
17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  590, 1898  (name  of  spring  and 
ruin;  see  Kawaika).  To-alchln'di. — Mooney,  op. 
cit.  (given  as  Navaho  name  of  springs;  same 
meaning;  mistake). 

Chakutpaliu.  An  Atfalati  band  formerly 
settled  N.  E.  of  Hillsboro,  ’Washington 
CO.,  Oreg. 

Tcha  kutpaliu.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS..  B.  A.  E., 
1877.  , 

Chakwaina.  The  Black  Karth  Kachina 

clan  of  the  Hopi. 

Tca'-kwai-na.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  39, 
1891.  Tcakwaina  winwu. — Fewkes  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  .V.  E.,584,  1900  (M’i?7t<’«  = ‘ dan  ’).  Tca'-kwai-na 
wiiii-wu. — -Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthroi*.,  \ ii,  404,  1894. 

Chakwayalhani  (‘summer  town’).  A 
hornier  Wahkiakum  town  near  Pillar 
rock,  Columbia  r.,  Oreg. 

Tcakwaya'lxam. — Boas,  inf'n,  1905. 

Chala.  A tribe  mentioned  by  Hutchins 
in  1764  as  living  on  the  St  Lawrence  in 
connection  with  the  Abnaki,  IMicmac, 
and  IMalecite,  and  having  130  warriors. 

Chalas.— Hutchins  (1764)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  553,  1853.  Chatas.— Smith  (17,s5), 
ibid. 

Chalahume.  A Creek  town  of  the  16th 
('enturv,  3 davs’  journey  westward  from 
Chiaha,  about  the  present  Columbus,  Ga., 
and  2 leagues  from  Satapo,  jirobably 
within  the  ])resent  limits  of  Alabama 
( Vaiidera,  1567,  in  Smith,  Col.  Hoc.  Ida., 
i,  18,  1857).  The  termination  hvme  may 
be  the  Choctaw  Imma,  ‘red.’  s.  o. ) 

Chalal.  An  Atfalati  band  formerly 
settled  near  the  outlet  of  Wapatoo  lake, 
Yamhill  co.,  Oreg. 

Tcha  lab— Gut.sclict,  Atfahiti  MS.,B.  A.  E..  1877. 

Chalawai.  Au  Atfalati  band  that  lived 
s.  E.  of  Wapatoo  lake,  Yamhill  co.,  Oreg. 
They  became  extinct  ]>robably  about 
1830. 
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Tcha  lawai.— Gat.schet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Chalcedony.  Under  this  head  may  be 
grouped  a number  of  varieties  of  silica 
(see  Qaartz),  including  flint,  chert,  horn- 
stone,  jasper,  agate,  novaculite  in  part, 
onyx,  carnelian,  etc.,  most  of  which  were 
used  by  the  aborigines  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  flaked  implements.  The  distinc- 
tions between  tliese  rocks  have  not  been 
sharply  drawn  l)y  mineralogists,  and  the 
archeologist  must  be  content  with  group- 
ing them  according  to  tlieir  resemblance 
to  recognized  types.  The  term  flint  has 
come  into  somewhat  general  use  among 
archeologists  for  the  whole  group,  but 
this  is  not  sanctioned  by  mineralogists. 
Chalcedony  is  a translucent  and  variously 
tinted  indistinctly  crystalline  variety  of 
silica.  It  is  formed  by  infiltration  in 
cavities  in  the  older  rocks,  as  a secondary 
jiroduct  during  decomposition  of  many 
rocks,  and  as  accumulations  of  the  sili- 
ceous residue  from  various  organisms. 
It  occurs  as  nodules  distrihuted  through 
sedimentary  strata,  as  in  the  middle 
Mississi])pi  valley;  as  thin,  more  or  less 
interrupted  layers,  as  in  Wyandot  cave, 
Indiana,  and  at  IMillcreek,  111.;  or  as 
ma.ssive  strata,  as  in  Flint  ridge,  Ohio, 
and  on  the  Peoria  res.,  Ind.  Ter.  Flint 
(true  flint),  ip  v.,  is  formed  as  nodular 
segregations  in  chalky  limestone,  and  is 
composed  mainly  of  nearly  amor])hous 
silica  and  partially  di.ssolved  radiolaria 
and  spicules  of  si)onges.  The  colors  are 
dark  gray  and  brownish  to  nearly  black, 
and  somewhat  translucent  on  thin  edges. 
It  occurs  extensively  in  England,  France, 
and  X.  w.  Piurope,  and  has  recently  been 
found  in  Arkansas  and  Texas,  where  it 
was  used  by  the  al:>origines  in  making 
iinplements.  Chert,  as  commonly  recog- 
nized, differs  from  true  flint  in  being 
lighter  in  color,  as  a rule,  although  vari- 
ouslv  tinted  and  less  translucent.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  limestones  of  a wide  range  of 
geological  formations.  The  best-known 
deposits  utilized  by  the  Indians  are  on 
the  Peoria  res.,  near  Seneca,  Mo.,  and  at 
Millcreek,  111.  HornMone  is  the  term 
usually  applied  to  varieties  of  chalcedony 
displaying  peculiar  horn-like  charac- 
teristics of  toughness  and  tran.slucency. 
Much  of  the  nodular  chalcedony  of  the 
Ohio  valley,  extensively  employed  by  the 
aborigines  in  the  manufacture  of  imple- 
ments and  the  blades  anrl  disks  deposited 
in  caches,  has  been  known  under  this 
name.  Jasper  (q.  v. ) is  a ferruginous 
variety  of  chalcedony,  of  red,  yellow,  and 
brownish  tints.  The  greenish  varieties 
are  known  as  prase,  and  these  when 
marked  with  red  are  called  bloodstone. 
Numerous  aboriginal  quarries  of  jasper 
occur  in  e.  Pennsylvania.  Agate  is  a 
banded  variety  of  chalcedony  found 


mainly  in  cavities  in  igneous  rocks.  The 
natural  colors  are  white  to  gray,  passing 
into  various  delicate  tints.  Onyx  is  a 
banded  variety  of  agate,  but  owing  to 
fancied  similarities  the  name  has  beei. 
applied  to  certain  calcareous  deposits,  as 
the  so-called  IMexican  onyx. 

Consult  Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy, 
1892;  Merrill,  Rocks,  Rock-weathering 
and  Boils,  1897.  Bee  Mines  and  Quarries, 
Stone-work.  (w.  n.  n.  g.  m.) 

Chalichiki  {chali  ‘blue  coni’,  cluki 
‘place  of’  : ‘field  of  blue  corn’).  A 
Tarahumare  rancheria  near  Palamjuo, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf’n, 
1894. 

Chalit.  A Magemiut  Eskimo  village 
near  Kuguklik  r.,  Ala-sim;  pop.  60  in 
1880,  3.58  in  1890. 

Chalitmiut. — Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 

1899.  Chalitmute. — I’etrolT,  Rep.  on  .Alaska,  54, 
1884. 

Chaliuknak.  A former  Aleut  village 
on  Beaver  bay,  Unalaska  id.,  Alaska. — 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901. 

Chalkunts.  A Bquawmish  village  com- 
munity on  Gambier  id.,  Brit.  Col. 
Tca'lkunts.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  ,S.,  474, 

1900. 

Chalone.  A division  of  the  Costanoan 
family  of  California  which  resided  e.  of 
Soledad  mission,  Avith  which  they  ivere 
connected.  Chalone  villages  are  men- 
tioned as  follows:  Aspasniagan,  Chulare, 
Ekgiagan,  Eslanagan,  Goatcharones,  Ich- 
enta,  and  Yumanagan.  Eslanagan,  how- 
ever, may  be  Esselen;  the  Goatcharones 
are  undoubtedly  the  AVacharones  of  Ban 
Juan  Bautista,  and  the  Yumanagan  are 
jwohably  the  Ymunacam  of  Ban  Carlos 
mission,  who  are  also  ascribed  to  the 
Kalindaruk  division,  so  that  the  consti- 
tution and  limits  of  the  Chalone  are  un- 
certain. Chalone  peak  and  creek  are 
named  from  them.  (n.  w.  h.) 

Chalones.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 18(io. 

Chalosas.  A former  Chumashan  village 
on  Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Tca-la-cuc.— Henshaw.  Buenaventura  MS.  vocal) 

B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Chalowe.  .A  former  pueblo  of  the  Zufii, 
14  m.  N.  w.  of  Hawikuh.  The  ruins  form 
a widely  scattered  series  of  dwelling 
clusters,  which  traditionally  belonged  to 
one  people,  known  by  the  general  name 
of  Chalowe.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
habited at  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of 
the  Siianiards.  The  general  character 
and  arrangement  of  the  pueblo,  however, 
are  so  different  from  the  prevailing  tvpe 
in  this  region  that  it  .seems  hardlv  i)fob- 
able  that  it  belonged  to  the  same  peojde 
and  to  the  same  age  as  the  other  ruins. — 
Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  S3,  1891. 
Chall-o-wha.— Fewke.s  in  .Tour.  Am.  Ethnol.  ami 
Arclifpol.,  I,  101,  1891. 

Chalumu.  A Costanoan  village  for- 
merly situated  a mile  x.  w.  of  Santa  Cruz 
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mission,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner, 
Apr.  5,  I860. 

Chamada.  A former  rancheria  of  the 
Jova  division  of  the  Opata,  near  the 
Sonora-Chihnahna  l)Ouiulary,  about  lat. 
29°,  INlexico.  It  appears  to  have  been 
abandoned  after  1690,  the  inhabitants 
finally  moving  to  Sahuari])a. — Doc.  of 
18th  century  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Tapers,  iv,  511,  1892. 

Chamampit.  An  Atfalati  band  which 
lived  on  Wapato<j  cr.,  at  the  n.  end  of 
Wapatoo  lake,  Yamhill  co.,  Oreg. 

Tcha  mampit. — Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  K., 
1877. 

Chamblee.  See  SJiahonee. 

Chamhallach.  A former  village  on 
French  prairie,  ISIarion  co.,  Greg.,  prob- 
ably belonging  to  the  Ahantchuyuk. — 
Lyman  in  Dreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar.,  i,  323, 
1900. 

Chamifu.  The  Lakmiutname  of  a San- 
tiam  band  on  Yamhill  cr.,  a w.  tributary 
of  Willamette  r.,  Oreg. 

Tch’ammifu. — Gatschet,  Calapooya  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 


1877. 

Chamifu.  A Yamel  band  formerly  liv- 
ing between  the  forks  of  Yamhill  r.,  Yam- 
hill co.,  Oreg. 

Tcha  mifu  amim, — Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Chamisso.  A village  of  the  Malemiut 
Eskimo  on  Chamisso  id.,  in  Eschscholtz 
bay,  iVlaska. — Nelson  in  18th  Bep.  B. 
A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

E-ow-ick.— Beechev  (1827)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1901  (native  name). 

Chamiwi.  The  Lakmiut  name  of  a 


Yamel  band  on  Yamhill  cr.,  a w.  tribu- 
tary of  Willamette  r.,  and  near  Inde- 
pendence, Oreg. 

Tch'ammiwi. — Gatschet,  Calapooya  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877.  . , 

Chamkhai.  The  name,  m the  upper  Clear 
lake  dialect,  of  a Porno  band  or  village 
on  the  E.  fork  of  Russian  r. , Cal . ( a . b.  k.  ) 
Champikle.  A Yamel  band  on  Dallas 
(La  Creole)  cr.,  aw.  tributary  of  Willa- 
Dictt©  r.  Orc^’’’. 

Tch’ampikle  amPm.— Gatschet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1877.  . . 

Champoeg.  A Kalapooian  village  be- 
tween Chemeketa  anil  Willamette  falls, 
Oreg.  It  is  not  known  to  which  division 

of  the  family  it  belonged. 

Champoeg.— Rec.s  in  Trans.  Oreg.  Pion.  Assn.  2.>, 
1879  Champoicho. — Slocum  (183/)  in  Sen.  Doc. 

‘24,  25th  Cong.,  ‘2d  .sess.,  15, 1.H.38  (misprint)  Cham- 
poicks. — Slocum  (1835)  in  II.  Hop.  101,  2oth  (xnig., 
3d  sess.,  42,  1889.  .. 

Chananagi  (‘ridge  of  land,  or  lull 
ridge’ ).  A former  Upper  Creek  town  e. 
of  Die  site  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Chanahuniege.— Giissefeld,  map  of  U.  S.,  1/84. 
Chanahunrege. — JelTerys,  French  Dorn.  Am.,  I, 
134,  map,  1761.  Cheurkany.— II.  H.  Ex.  Doc.  ../(>, 
21th  Cong., 31 0,1836. 

Chanatya.  The  extinct  “ Pegwood 
(?)  clan  of  the  Keresan  pueblo  of  Sia, 
N.  IMex.  , . 

Chanatya  hano. — in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,3ol, 
1896  (/(dJto=‘ people’). 


Chanchampenau.  The  Lakmiut  name  of 
aSantiam  band  formerly  living  e.  of  Wil- 
lamette r. , Oreg. 

Tchantchampenau  amim. — Gatschet,  Lakmiut  MS., 
B.A.E.,1877. 

Chanchantu.  The  Lakmiut  name  of  a 
former  Santiam  band  in  Oregon. 
Tchan-tchantu  amim. — Gatschet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1877. 

Chanco.  k Powhatan  Indian  of  \ ir- 
ginia  who  gave  timely  warning  to  the 
English  of  the  intended  massacre  by 
Opechancanough,  in  Mar.,  1622,  thus  pre- 
serving a number  of  lives. — Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  361,  1880. 

Chanech.  A Costanoan  village  for- 
merly situated  near  the  mission  of  Santa 
Cruz’,  Cal.,  as  stated  by  Friar  Olbez  in 
1819.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 
1860. 

Chaneleghatchee.  Probably  a former 
Creek  town  in  Alabama,  between  Talla- 
poosa and  Chattahoochee  rs.  (Robin, 
Voy.,  II,  map,  1807.)  Not  identifiable. 

Chanigtac.  A former  village,  presuma- 
lily  Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Chankaghaotina  (‘dwellers in  logs’  [i.  e., 
log  huts?] ).  A division  of  the  Walq/eton 
Sioux. 

Can-kaga-otina. — Dorsey  (after  Ashley)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  216,  1897.  Tca»-kaxa-otina.— Ibid. 

Chankaokhan  (‘sore  back,’  referring  to 
horses).  A Hunkpapa  division  of  the 
Teton  Sioux. 

Caij-ho-ham'-pa.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 

Mo.  VaL,  376,  1862.  Caijka  oHan.— Dor.sey  in  15th 
Rep  B A E.,  ‘221,  1897.  Sore  backs.— Culbert-son 
in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  141,  18.M.  Tcanka-oga",- 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  ‘2'21,  1897. 

Chankute  (‘  shoot  in  the  woods  ainong 
the  deciduous  trees  ’ ; a name  of  derision ). 
A division  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux. 


Can  kute.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217, 
1897  Tca"-kute.— Dor.«oy  in  Jour.  Am.  lolk-lore, 
IV,  ‘260,  1891. 

Chankute.  A division  of  the  i ankton 
Sioux.  . 

Barbarole.— Gas.'^,  Journal,  49,  180/.  Can  kute.— 
Dorsev  in  15th  Re]).  B.  .\.  E.,  21  <,  1897. — Jonkta.— 
Ga.ss  bp  cit.  (told  bv  an  Indian  that  he  belonged 
to  the  Jonkta  or  Barbarole  people).  Tcan-kute.— 
Dorsey,op.cit.  ..... 

Chanona  ( ‘ slioot  at  trees  ) . A division 
of  the  Upper  A^anktonai  Siou.x,  from 
which  sprang  the  Hohe  or  Assiniboin. 

Can  ona.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  E.,  218, 
1897.  Tca'>-ona.— Ibid.  Wazi-kute.— Ibid.  (‘ shoot- 
ers among  the  pines’). 

Chansdachikana  (from  the  name  ot 
the  chief,  otherwise  known  as  Istahba, 
Sleepv  Eves).  A division  of  the  Sisseton 
Sioux.  One  of  the  Dakota  bands  below 
L.  Traverse,  IMinn.,  formerly  considered 
a part  of  the  Kahmiatonwan. 
Cansdaeikana.— S.  R.  Higgs,  letter  to  bonsey, 
18,8‘2.  Sleepy  Eyes  band. — Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  18.'>9,  60, 

102,1,860.  ,,  ,s 

Chanshushka  (‘box  elder  ) An  uiu- 
dentilied  division  of  the  Dakota. 
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Chan-shu'-shka.— Boyd,  IncJ.  Local  Names,  1885. 

Chantapeta’s  Band.  A Dakota  division, 
probably  a part  or  all  of  the  Hunkpapa, 
so  called  from  their  chief,  commonly 
known  as  Fire  Heart.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
117,  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  6,  1826. 
Arrapapas.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
63,  1832.  Fire  Heart’s  band. — Ibid. 

Chantkaip.  The  Lakmiut  name  of  a 
Santiam  band  formerly  living  below  the 
junction  of  tlie  Santiam  forks,  Oreg. 

Tchan  tkaip.— Gatschet,  Lakmint  MS.,  B.  E., 
1877. 

Chants.  A Squawmish  village  commu- 
nity on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 

Toants.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  475, 1900. 

Chaolgakhasdi.  One  of  the  stopping 
places  of  the  Tsejinkini  and  Tsehtlani 
clans  of  the  Navaho,  where,  according  to 
their  genesis  myth,  they  lived  long  and 
cultivated  corn. 

Tca'olgaqasdi.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore. 

III, 91,1890. 

Chaouacha.  small  tribe  living,  when 
first  known,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, a short  distance  below  the  present 
New  Orleans,  La.  Although  they  had 
aided  the  French  in  their  Indian  wars, 
they  fell  under  suspicion  after  the  Natchez 
war,  and  in  consequence  were  attacked 
and  a number  of  the  people  massacred,  in 
1730,  by  negro  slaves  acting  under  orders 
from  the  French  governor,  who  had  in 
view  the  double  jiurpose  of  weakening 
the  power  of  the  Indians  and  of  over- 
coming any  projected  combination  be- 
tween them  and  the  negroes.  Subse- 
quently they  seem  to  have  removed  to 
the  w.  side  of  the  Mississippi,  a little 
above  their  former  jiosition.  (j.  m.  ) 
Chaouachas.— PCmicant  (1703)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  1,85,1869.  Chaouchas. — Bourtinot, 
Starin  the  M est,  126, 1816.  Chawachas. — Jeffervs, 
French  Dorn.  Am.,  i,  1.50,  1761.  Chorouachasi— 
POnicaut  (1713)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  v,  506,  1883. 
Chouacas.— B.  de.s  Loziiires,  Vov.  ilia  La., 242, 1802 
Chouachas.— Dumont  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
V,  101,  ia53.  Tchaouachas.— POnicaut  (1703)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.s.,  1,85,1869.  Tehacoa- 
chas.— Lattre,  map  U.  S.,  17511. 

Chaoucoula.  One  of  the  7 villages  or 
tribes  formerly  constituting  the  Taensa 
confederacy.— Iberville  in  Margrv,  Dc% 

IV,  179,  1880. 

Chapana.  A former  village  of  Costa- 
noan  Indians  of  central  California, 
connected  ivith  the  mission  San  Juan 
Bautista. — Engelhardt,  Franciscans  in 
California,  398,  1897. 

Chapanaghtin.  An  Atfalati  band  for- 
merly living  N.  of  Hillsboro,  Washington 
CO.,  Oreg. 

Tcha  panaxtin.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  .V.  E., 
1877. 

Chapokele.  An  Atfalati  band  formerly 
resi<ling  4 m.  w.  of  Wapatoo  lake,  Yam- 
hill CO.,  Oreg. 

Tcapokele,— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,1877. 

Chapticon.  A tribe  formerly  hying  in  St 
]\Iary  or  Charles  co.,  Md.,  probably  on 
Chaptico  r.  They  were  dis])laced  in  1652 
by  the  tyhites  and  with  other  tribes  were 


assigned  a tract  at  the  head  of  AVico- 
' mico  r.  (j.  m.) 

Chapticons.— Bozman,  Maryland,  ii,  421,  1837. 
Choptico. — Ibid.,  468  (incorrectly  (?)  made  svn- 
onymous  with  Porto-Back  [Potapaco]).  Chop- 
ticons. — Davis,  Daystar,  196,  1855. 

Chapugtac.  A former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  ivith  Dolores 
mission,  San  Franci.sco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Chapungathpi.  An  Atfalati  band  for- 
merly residing  at  Forest  Grove,  Wash- 
ington CO.,  Oreg.,  and  on  Wapatoo  lake. 
Tcha  pungathpi. — Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Chaquantie.  A tribe,  probably  affili- 
ated with  the  Caddo  confederacy,  living 
on  a N.  branch  of  Red  r.  of  Louisiana  in 
the  17th  century.  They  were  met  by 
Bienville,  in  1700  (Margry,  Dec.,  iv,  42, 
1880),  about  4 days’  journey  above  the 
Kadohadacho,  who  dwelt  on  the  main 
stream.  The  peoj)le  were  said  to  be  at 
peace  with  the  Hainai.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Charac.  A Tehueco  settlement  on  the 
Rio  del  Fuerte,  about  lat.  26°  15',  n.  w. 
Sinaloa,  Mexico.  Hardy  mentions  it  as 
a Mayo  pneblo,  which  is  improbable, 
although  it  may  have  contained  some 
people  of  that  tribe. 

Charac.— Hardy,  Travels  in  Jfexico,  438,  1829. 
Charai, — Ibid.,  map.  Charay. — Orozco  y Berra, 
Geog.,  map,  iS64.  San  Jose  Charay. — Ibid.,  332. 
Tscharai.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stocklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  1726. 

Charco  ( Span. : ‘ pool  ’ ) . A Papago  vil- 
lage in  s.  Arizona  with  50  inhabitants  in 
1858;  probably  identical  with  Chioro. 

Del  Charco.— Bailey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  208, 1858. 

Charco  Escondido  (‘ hidden  pool  ’ ).  A 
locality  about  9 leagues  s.  w.  of  Rey- 
nosa,  between  Matamoros  and  Victoria,  in 
Tamaulipas,  5Iexico,  one  of  the  sections 
occupied  by  the  Carrizo. 

Charcowa.  A band,  probablv  of  the 
Chinookan  tribe  of  Clowwewaha,  found 
in  1806  on  the  w.  bank  of  Willamette  r., 
Oreg.,  just  above  the  falls.  Their  num- 
ber 5vas  estimated  at  200. 

Chaheowahs.— Lewi.sand  ClarkExped.,  Cones cd., 
932,  1893.  Charcawah. — Kellev,  Oregon.  68,  1830. 
Charcowah.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  n,  474, 

Charity.  See  Hospitalitij . 

Charlestown.  A township  in  Wasliing- 
ton  CO.,  R.  I.,  ivhere  a few  mixed  bloods, 
the  remnants  of  the  Narraganset  and 
Nehantic,  still  live.  (.i.  m.  ) 

Charms.  See  Fetishes,  Problematical 
objects. 

Charnrokruit.  A Sidarumiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Seahorse  ids.,  Arctic  coast, 
Alaska.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Chartierstown.  A Shawnee  village,  be- 
fore 1748,  on  the  Ohio  r.,  about  60  m.  by 
'y^fer  above  Higstown,  probably  near 
Kittanning,  Armstrong  co..  Pa.*  Peter 
Chartier  was  an  influential  Shawnee  half- 
breed  about  that  period.  (j.  m.  ) 

Charretier’s  band. — Vaudreuil  (1760)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  1092, 1858.  Chartiers. — .Vlcedo, 
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Die.  Geog.,  I,  47t),  178ti.  Chartiers  Old-Town. — 
Weiser  (1748)  in  KaufVman,  \V.  Penn.,  app.,  14, 
1851.  Chartiers  - Town, — Ibid.  Old  Showonese 
Town. — Ibid. 

Cliaskpe.  A trilie  or  people  mentioned 
by  ba  Salle  in  168:i  (Margry,  Df'c.,  ii,  814, 
1877)  a.s  having  eoine  in  company  with 
the  Shawnee  and  Onabano  at  his  Holiei- 
tation  to  Ft  St  Loui8,  111.,  his  desire  being 
to  draw  them  away  from  trade  with  the 
Spaniards.  It  is  not  known  to  what  In- 
dians the  name  refers,  but  from  the  fact 
that  La  Salle  speaks  of  them  as  allies 
of  the  Chickasaw,  it  is  probable  that 
their  home  was  s.  of  the  ]>resent  Illinois. 

(.1.  M._  c.  T.  _) 

Chasmuna  (‘.sandy’).  An  nnidentilie<l 
Dakota  division. 

Chasmu’na. — Hoyd.,  Local  Iiid.  Nanie.s,  7,  1885. 

Chasta.  A tribe,  probably  Athapa.scan, 
residing  tni  Siletz  res.,  Oreg.,  in  1867, 
with  the  Skoton  and  Ump(jua,  of  which 
latter  they  were  then  said  to  have  formed 
a part.  The  Chasta,  Skoton,  and  Umpqua 
were  distinct  tribes  which  concluded  a 
treaty  Nov.  18,  1854.  The  Chasta  were 
divided  into  the  Kwilsieton  andNahelta, 
both  residing  on  Rogue  r.  J.  O.  Dorsey 
thought  these  may  have  been  identical 
with  Kushetunne  and  Nakatkhetunne  of 
the  Tututunne.  Kane,  in  1859,  located 
them  near  Umpqua  r.  In  1867  the 
Chasta,  the  Scoton,  and  the  Umpqua 
together,  at  Siletz  agency,  numbered  49 
males  and  74  females,  total  123.  Thej'^ 
may  be  identical  with  the  Chastacosta 
or  form  a part  of  the  Takihna.  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  connection  with 
the  Shasta,  who  did  not  extend  down 
Rogue  r.  below  Table  Rock,  and  who 
were  generally  bitterly  at  war  with  their 
Athapascan  neighbors. 

Chasta.— Parker,  Jour.,  257,  1840.  Chasta  band  of 
Rogue  Rivers, — Palmer  in  Rep.  Ind.  AIL,  4(>4, 
1854.  Chastay.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  182, 1859. 
Haw-quo-e-hov-took.— Palmer  in  Rep.  Ind.  AIT., 
4()4,  1854.  Illinois  Creek  bands. — Ibid. 

Chastacosta  {Shista  kiviinta,  their  name 
for  themselves,  meaning  unknown).  A 
group  of  Athapascan  villages  formerly 
situated  along  Rogue  r.,  Oreg.,  mostly  on 
its  X.  bank  from  its  junction  with  Illinois 
r.  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  Ai)i)legate  cr. 
The  Tututunne,  who  did  not  differ  from 
them  in  customs  or  language,  wen'  to 
the  w.  of  them;  the  Coquille,  differing 
slightly  in  language,  were  N.  of  them;  and 
the  C'allice  (Tattuslituntude),  with  the 
same  customs  but  a (]uite  different  dia- 
lect, to  the  E.  The  Takihna,  an  inde- 
pendent stock,  were  their  s.  neighbors, 
living  on  the  s.  bank  of  Rogue  r.  aud  on 
its  s.  tributaries.  In  the  summer  of  1856, 
after  a few  months  of  severe  fighting  with 
the  whites,  153  of  them,  consisting  of  53 
men,  61  women,  23  boys,  16  girls  (Par- 
rish in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  357,  1858) 
wen'  taken  to  Siletz  res.,  Oreg.,  where 
now  there  are  but  a few  individuals  left. 


It  is  practically  certain  that  nearly  all 
the  inhaliitants  of  these  villages  were  re- 
moved at  this  time.  Considering  the 
number  of  the  village,s — 33  according  to 
Dorsey  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  234, 
1890),  lt»  according  to  an  aged  Cal  lice 
informant — this  number  is  surprisingly 
small.  The  names  of  the  villages,  as 
given  by  Dorsey,  usually  referring  to 
the  peoi)le  {-tun,  -tunne)  thereof,  are 
Chetuttunne,  Chunarghuttunne,  Chun- 
setunneta,  Chunsetunnetun,  Cluishtar- 
ghasnttun,  C h us  terghutm  unnet  un, 
Chuttushshunche,  Khloshlekh  wnche, 
Klmtltacheche,  Khtalutlitunne,  Kthelut- 
litimne,  Kushletata,  Mekichuntun,  IMus- 
me,  Natkhwunche,  Nishtuwekulsushtun, 
Sechukhtun,  Seethltunne,  Senestun,  Se- 
taaye,  Setsurgheake,  Silkhkemechetatun, 
Sinarghutlitun,  Skurghut,  Sukechune- 
tunne,  Surghustesthitun,  Tachikhwutme, 
Takasichekhwut,  Talsunme,  Tatsunye, 
Thethlkhuttunne,  Tisattunne,  Tsetaame, 
Tsetutkhlalenitun,  Tukulitlatun,  Tukwil- 
isitunne,  Tuslatunne.  The  following  vil- 
lages mav  be  synonymous  with  ones  in 
the  list:  Klothchetuime,  Sekhatsatunne, 
Tasunmatunne.  ( i’-  e-  ) 

Atchashti  ame'nmei. — Gatsclu't,  Kaliumya  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  31  ( Atfalati name).  Atchashti  ammim.— 
Ibid.  (Kalapuya  name).  Cas-ta-k'o'-sta  tene, — 
Everette,  MS.  tutu  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (trans.: 
‘people  bv  the  lulls’).  ChastaCosta. — Newcomb 
in  Ind.  AIV.  Rep.,  162,1801.  Ci'-sta  kqwus'-ta.— 
Dorsey,  Chasta  Cosbv  MS.  vocab.,  B.  .4.  E.,  1884 
(own  name).  Ci'-sta  qwus'-ta  qunnS. — Dorsey, 
Chetco  MS.  vocal).,  B.  A.  E..  1884.  Cistocootes.— 
Palmer  in  Ind.  AiT.  Rep.  1850,  210,  1857.  Ka- 
tuku.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Shasta  name). 
Shastacosta.— Metcalfe  in  Ind.  .\ff.  Rep.  1857,  3.57, 
1858.  Shasta  Costa.— .Abbott,  MS.  Co<inillc  cen- 
sus, B.  E.,  18.58.  Shis-tah-cos-tahs. — Kantz,  MS. 
Tontouten  census.  B.  .V.  E.,  18.55.  Shis-tah-koas- 
tah. — Ibid.  Shis-ta-koos-tee. — Parri.sh  in  Ind. 
All.  Rej).  18-51,  495,  18.5.5.  Shis-ta-ku-sta. — Schu- 
macher in  Bull.  U.  S.  Gcol.  Snrv..  ni,  31, 
1877.  Sisticoosta.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe.s.  VI, 
702,  18.57.  Walamskni.— Gatschet.  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Klamath  name).  Walamswash. — Gatschet,  MS.. 
B.  A.  E.  (Modoc  name). 

Chasta-Skoton.  A tribe  or  two  tribes 
(Chasta  and  Skoton)  formerly  living  on 
or  near  Rogtie  r.,  Oreg.,  perhaps  the 
Chastacosta  or  (Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  235,  1890)  the  Sestikustnn. 
There  were  36  on  Grande  Ronde  res.  and 
166  on  Siletz  res.,  Oreg.,  in  1875. 

Chasta-Scotans.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  02,  1872.  Chasta 
Scoten.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  .Tune  12,  l.s03. 
Chasta  Scoton.— U.  S.  Slat,  at  Large,  .\,  075,  18.54. 
Shasta  Scoton.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  495,  1854.  Sko- 
ton-Shasta.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  ‘253,  1877. 

Chatagihl  (u(()<//W=‘lirewood  bark’). 
An  Atfalati  settlement  at  the  upi>er  end 
of  Wapatoo  lake,  Yamhill  co.,  Oreg. 

Tch  atagi‘1. — Gatschet,  .Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Chatagithl.  An  Atfalati  band  formerly 
settled  a mile  s.  w.  of  Wapatoo  lake, 
Yamhill  co.,  Oreg.  Its  last  chief  lived 
on  Grande  Ronde  res.  in  1878. 

Tch  tagithl.— Gat-schet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  .A.  E.,  1877. 

Chatagshish.  A small  .\tfalati  band 
formerly  living  in  Washington  co.,  Oreg. 
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Tcha  tagshish, — Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Chatakuin  {atakuin  refers  to  a tree). 
A former  Atfalati  settlement  7 m.  n.  of 
Hillsboro,  Washington  co.,  Oreg. 

Tch'  atakuin,— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Chatamnei.  An  Atfalati  band,  long  ex- 
tinct, that  lived  10  m.  n.  of  Wapatoo 
lake,  in  Washington  co.,  Oreg. 

Tcha  tamnei. — Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Chatchini.  A camping  place  not  far  from 
the  llaida  town  of  Kasaan,  s.  w.  Alaska. 
As  John  Work  gives  it  as  the  name  of  a 
town,  the  people  of  Kasaan  may  have  had 
a permanent  settlement  there  at  one  time. 
In  1836-41  it  contained  249  inhabitants 
and  18  houses. — Swanton,  field  notes, 
1900-01. 

Chal-chu-nie. — Kane,  Wand.  N.  A.,  app.,  1859  (after 
Work,  1836-11).  Chasinskoe. — VeiiiaminolT,  Za- 
piski.  It,  pt.  3,  30,  1840.  Chatcheeni. — Dawson, 
Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  173b,  1880  (simplilicd  from 
Work).  Chat-chee-nie. — Schoolcraft,  Ind. Tribes, 
V,  489,  1855  (after  Work).  Ghatounic. — Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  8,  1872.  Chatsinahs. — Scott  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep., 
312,  1868.  Tcatci'ni. — Swanton,  Cont.  llaida,  282, 
1905. 

Chatelaw  (said  to  mean  ‘ copper  town’ ). 
A former  Chickasaw  town  in  n.  Missis- 
sippi.— Komans,  Fla.,  63,  1775. 

Chatelech  ( ‘ outside  water  ’ ) . The  pres- 
ent town  of  the  Seechelt  Indians  on  Trail 
bay,  at  the  neck  of  Seechelt  penin.,  Brit. 
Col.  As  a permanent  settlement  it  dates 
only  from  Bishop  Dnrien’s  time  (ca. 
1890),  not  having  been  occupied  before 
for  fear  of  the  Lekwiltok. 

Tcatuletc. — Hill-Tout  in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  21, 
1904. 

Chatilkuei.  An  Atfalati  band  formerly 
residing  5 m.  w.  of  Wapatoo  lake,  in 
Yamhill  co.,  Oreg. 

Tcha  tilkuei. — Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Chatinak.  A ChnagmiutEskimo  village 
near  the  mouth  of  A'ukon  r.,  Alaska; 
pop.  40  in  1880.  Petroff,  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  12,  1884. 

Catinakh. — Elliot,  Our  Arct.  Prov.,  map,  1886. 
Chatinak. — PctroIT.  10th  Census,  Ala.ska,  12,  1884. 
Chatinakh,— Nel.son  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899. 

Chatoksofki  ( Chat  aksufki,  ‘rock  bluff  ’ ). 
A former  Upper  Creek  town  in  Talladega 
CO.,  Ala.,  with  143  families  in  1833. 
Chatoksofki,  Abikudshi,  Niuyaka,  and 
Oakfuskee  were  anciently  con.sidered 
one  town  whose  peojile  met  at  one  jilace 
for  their  annual  busk,  q.  v.  In  former 
times  these  were  the  greatest  ball  play- 
ers of  the  Creeks.  The  few  survivors  are 
consolidated  with  the  Eufaula  in  the 
Creek  Nation,  Ind.  Ter.,  where  a modern 
town  known  as  Chatoksofki  now  exists. 

(.\.  s.  G.) 

Chattoesofkar.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  140, 
1836.  Chattofsofker. — Crawford  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc. 
274, 25th  Cong.,  2d  .sess.,  24, 1838.  Chat-tok-sof-ke.— 
Wyse.  ibid.,  61.  Chattoksofker. — Jones  et  ah.  ibid., 
101.  Chattossofkins. — Campbell,  ibid., 20.  Chotok- 
saufk. — Tavlor,  ibid.,  71.  Old  Merrawnaytown. — 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  333,  1836. 


Chatot.  A tribe  or  band  which  the 
French  settled  s.  of  Ft  St  Louis,  on 
Mobile  bay,  Ala.,  in  1709.  Bienville, 
wishing  to  change  his  settlement,  “se- 
lected a place  where  the  nation  of  the 
Chatots  were  residing,  an<l  gave  them  in 
excliange  for  it  a piece  of  territory  front- 
ing on  Dog  r.,  2 leagues  farther  down” 
( Penicaut,  1709,  in  I" rench.  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
I,  103,  1869).  According  to  Baudry  des 
Lozicres  (Voy.,  1794)  the  Chatot  and 
Tohome  tribes  were  related  to  the  Choc- 
taw and  spoke  the  French  and  Choctaw 
languages. 

Chactots.— Jefferys,  French,  Dom.  Am.,  162,  1761. 

Chats-hadai  ( Tedfs  ;i ‘Teats  river 
people’).  A subdivision  of  the  Koetas, 
a Haida  family  belonging  to  the  Kaigani 
grouj).  They  were  probably  so  named 
from  a camj)ing  place. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  272,  1905. 

Chattahoochee  (Creek:  chatu  ‘rock,’  Imt- 
chas  ‘mark,  design’:  ‘pictured  rocks’). 
A former  Lower  Creek  town  on  the  upper 
waters  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  to  which  it 
gave  its  name;  seemingly  in  the  present 
Harris  co.,  Ca.  So  calle(i  from  some  ])ic- 
tnred  rocks  found  at  that  j)oint.  The 
town  was  above  Huthlitaiga,  or  War-ford, 
and  it  had  probably  been  abandoned  prior 
to  Hawkins’  time  (1798-99),  as  he  alludes 
to  it  as  tlie  “old  town  Chattohoche,”  not 
as  an  occupied  village.  (.\.  s.  g.) 

Catahouche. — Giissefeld,  map  of  U.  S.,  1784.  Cato- 
hoche.  —Jefferys,  French  Dom.  .\m..  134,  map,  1761. 
Cattagochee. — Lattr<5,  map  U.  S.,  1784.  Chatahoo- 
chas. — Romans,  Florida,  I,  280,1775.  Chatahoosie. — 
Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  V,  262, 
18.55.  Chatahouchi. — Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  i,  477, 
1786.  Chata  Uche. — Bartram,  Travels,  462,  1792. 
Chat-to-ho-che. — Hawkins  (1798-99),  Sketch,  52, 
1848.  Katahooche. — Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  5,  1776. 
Tchattaouchi. — De  I’lsle,  map,  in  Winsor,  Hist. 
Am.,  II,  29.5,  1886. 

Chattanooga  (Cherokee:  TsaCma'gl, 

meaning  un  k nown. ) The  Cherokee  name 
for  a point  on  the  creek  entering  Tennes- 
see r.  at  the  city  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
The  ancient  name  for  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Chattanooga  was  A‘tl:1'nuwil, 
from  thYnium  ‘(hawk)  hole.’  So  far  as 
is  known  there  was  no  Cherokee  settle- 
ment at  the  place,  although  some  promi- 
nent men  of  the  tribe  lived  in  the  vicin- 
itv. — 5Ioonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  412, 
4i3,  1900. 

Chattooka.  A village  of  the  Neuse  In- 
dians, formerly  on  the  site  of  Newbern, 
N.  C.  Graffenried  bought  the  tract  from 
the  owners  in  1710  and  planted  a German 
colony  on  it,  the  Indians  withdrawing 
probably  to  the  Tuscarora,  with  whom 
they  were  on  intimate  terms,  (.i.  .m.) 
Chatoueka.— Graffenried  (1711)  in  X.  C.  Rec.,  1.97,8, 
1,886.  Chattauqua. — Du  Four  (1.885).  ibid.  Chat- 
tawka.— Graffenrcid  (1711),  ibid..  910.  Chattoka.— 
Eaw.son,  map  (1710)  in  Hawks.  N.  ('.,  ii.  RSjVs. 
Chattoocka.  — Gra ffen ricd.op. ci t . .93:1.  Chattooka.  — 
Law.snn  (1710),  Hist.  X.C.,  38.),  18IKI. 

Chatuga  (also  Chattooga,  a corrujition 
of  the  Cherokee  TsatiCgf,  po.ssibly  mean- 
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ing  ‘he  drank  by  sips,’  or  ‘he  has  crossed 
tlie  stream  and  come  out  upon  the  other 
side,’  but  more  likely  of  foreign  origin). 
The  name  of  three  Cherokee  settlements: 

(1)  An  ancient  village  on  Chattooga  r.,  a 
headstream  of  Savannah  r.,  on  the  boun- 
dary between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia; 

(2)  probably  situated  on  upper  Tellico  r., 
in  Monroe  co.,  Teim.;  (3)  perhaps  on 
Chattooga  r.,  a tributary  of  the  Coosa,  in 
N.  w.  Georgia. — IMooney  in  19th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  536,  1900. 

Chatuga.  — Bart  ram , Travels,  371 , 1 792.  Chatugee.  — 
Doe.  of  1755  cited  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
142,  1S87. 

Chatukchufaula.  An  U jiper  Creek  town 
on  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.,  ])robably  in  Cham- 
bers CO.,  settled  aitparently  by  theTalasse. 
Chalaacpauley. — Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  202,  1855.  Chattukchufaule. — Hawkins 
(1813)  in  Am.  State  l’ai>.,  Ind.  .AIT.,  I,  852,  1832. 
Chetocchefaula. — Woodward,  Reminis.,  35,  1859  (a 
branch  of  the  Talasse). 

Chaubaqueduck.  A former  village  on 
IMartha’s  Vineyard,  IMass.,  or  on  Chappa- 
qtiiddick  id.,  just  e.  of  it.  lu  1698  it  had 
about  138  inhabitants.  Boyd  derives  the 
word  from  chippi-aquidne,  ‘ separated 
island.’ 

Chappaquidgick. — Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  i, 
204,  iSOti.  Chaubaqueduck. — Report  of  1698,  ibid., 
X,  131, 1809. 

Cbaubatick.  A village  of  the  Narragan- 
set  orNehantic  in  1651,  probably  within  a 
few  miles  of  Providence,  R.  1. — Williams 
(1651)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  3d  s.,  ix, 
292,  1846. 

Cbaudiere  Noire.  See  Black  Kettle. 

Cbaui  (‘in  the  middle.’ — Grinnell).  A 
tribe  of  the  Pawnee  confederacy,  spoken 
of  by  the  French  as  Grand  Pawnee.  _ In 
the  positions  maintained  by  the  4 tribes 
of  the  Pawnee  confederacy  the  villages  of 
the  Chaui  were  always  between  those  of 
the  PitahaueratontheE.  and  Kitkehahki 
on  the  w.  In  the  council  of  the  confed- 
eracy the  Chaui  held  a prominent  place, 
their  head  chiefs  outranking  all  others, 
and  being  accepted  as  representative  of  the 
Pawnee,  although  without  power  to  domi- 
nate all  tlie  tribes.  Little  that  is  distinc- 
tive is  known  of  this  tribe.  In  1833  they 
ceded  to  the  United  States  their  lands  s. 
of  Platte  r.,  Nebr.,  and  in  1857  all  lands 
on  the  N.  side  of  that  stream,  when  the 
Pawnee  res.  on  Loup  r.  was  established. 
This  land  was  ceded  in  1876  and  their 
reservation  in  Oklahoma  set  apart.  Here 
they  now  live.  Having  taken  their  lands 
in  severalty,  in  1892  they  became  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  They  were 
included  in  the  missions  established 
among  the  Pawnee.  In  customs  and 
beliefs  the  Chaui  did  not  differ  from 
tlieir  congeners.  They  possessed  many 
interesting  ceremonies,  of  which  that  con- 
nected with  th(^  calumet  (cp  v. ) has  been 
preserved  entire  and  gives  evidence  of 
their  well-detined  cosmogony  and  relig- 
ious system.  The  divisions  and  totems 


are  not  known.  See  Dunbar  in  Mag. 
Am.  Hist..  IV,  V,  viii,  1880-82;  Fletcher, 
The  Hako,  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  ii,  1904; 
Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  1889. 

(a.  c.  f.) 

Cha'-ne. — Morgan  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xvii,  196, 
1871  (misprint.)  Chau-i. — Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,  215, 1889.  Cha'-we. — Morgan,  oi>.  cit.,  286. 
Chowees. — Ind.  AH.  Rep.,  213, 1861.  Grand  Pans. — 
Gregg,  Com.  of  Prairie.s,  u,  301,  1850  (.so  called  by 
Canadians).  Grand  Par. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Di.s- 
cov.,  17,  1806.  Grand  Paunee. — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
117,  19th  Cong.,  1st  ses.s.,  7,  1826.  Grand  Pawnee.— 
Pike,  Exped.,  143,  1810.  Grands. — Ind.  AIT.  Rep., 
213,  1861.  Grands  Panis. — Du  Lac,  Voy.  Louis- 
ianes,  vij,  1805.  Great  Pawnee.- — Lewis  and  Clark, 
Exped.,  I,  map,  1814.  Panai  Proper. — Lewis  and 
Clark, Trav.  iiiAmer.,38,  1807.  Panee.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Discov.,  17,  1806.  Pania  Proper.— Ibid.,  62. 
Panias  proper.— Ibid.,  19.  Panias  propres.— Gass, 
Voyage,  417, 1810.  Payi'‘'qtci. — Dor.sey,  KansaMS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Kan.sa  name).  Payi''qtsi.— 
Dorsey,  O.sage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Osage 
name).  Tcami'. — Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1882  (another  Kansa  name).  Tcawi. — Dor- 
sey, (pegiha  MS.  Diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878-80  (own 
name  and  Omaha  name).  Tchi-we. — Long, 
Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  Ixxxv,  1823.  Tsa'-u-i. — 
Gatschet,  Pawnee  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (own 
name).  Tsawi. — Ibid.  — Dunbar  in  Mag. 

Am.  Hist.,  IV,  251,  1880. 

Cbaunis  Temoatan  [Chaun-i^tem-oatau, 
‘salt-making  village.’ — Tooker).  A 
country  situated,  in  1586,  indetinitely 
westward  fi-om  the  English  settlement 
on  Roanoke  id.,  N.  C.  Ralph  Lane,  from 
misinterpreted  Indian  information,  be- 
lieved it  to  have  lieen  acopjier-producing 
region,  and  that  it  was  situated  “ vp  that 
riuer  Moratoc  [Roanoke],”  20  days’ 
journey  overland  from  the  iMangoaks 
(NottoVay),  who  then  dwelt  about 
160  m.  above  the  Roanoke  settlement. 
Lane’s  version  of  the  Indian  rejiort  shows 
that  the  Indians  referred  to  salt  making 
rather  tlian  copper  mining.  By  Bozman, 
Bancroft,  and  others,  this  Indian  report, 
as  given  by  Lane,  has  been  regarded  as  a 
fiction  devised  by  a crafty  Indian  to  lure 
the  English  to  destruction;  lint  Reynolds 
says  that  x.  Georgia  “corresponds  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  province  of 
Chaunis  Temoatan,  det^crilied  by  distance 
and  direction  in  Lane’s  account,”  while 
Tooker  places  it  in  the  vicinity  of  IShaw- 
neetown,  Gallatin  co..  111.  In  view  of 
what  Lane  said  of  the  INIoratoc  r.  itself, 
the  Indians  probably  referred  to_  salt 
springs  of  the  Kanawha  and  Little  Kana- 
wha valleys  of  West  Virginia,  or  in  the 
slopes  and  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  Cumberland  mts.  “And  for  that 
not  only  IMenatonon,”  says  Lane,  “but 
also  the*  sauages  of  Moratoc  themselves 
doe  report  strange  things  of  the  head  of 
that  riuer,  and  that  from  ISIoratoc  itself, 
which  is  a principal  towne  upon  that 
River,  it  is  thirtie  dayes  as  some  of  them 
say,  ami  some  say  fourtie  dayes  voyage 
to  the  head  thereof,  which  head  they  say 
springeth  out  of  a maine  rocke  in  that 
abundance;  that  forthwith  it  maketh  a 
most  violent  stream;  and  further,  that 
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this  huge  rock  staiideth  so  neere  unto  a 
sea,  that  many  times  in  stormes  (the 
winds  coming  outwardly  from  the  sea) 
the  wanes  thereof  are  beaten  into  the 
said  fresh  streame,  so  that  the  fresh  water 
for  a certaine  space,  groweth  salt  and 
brackish.”  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  even  the  sources  of  the  Roanoke 
were  reputed  to  be  30  or  40  days’  journey 
from  Moratoc  town. 

Consult  Lane  in  Hakluyt,  Vo}’.,  iii, 
1810.  Reynolds  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  i,  Oct. , 
1888;  Tooker  in  Am.  Antiq.,  Jan.,  1895. 

(.T.  N.  B.  II.) 

Chaushila.  A Y okuts  (Mariposan ) tribe 
in  central  California,  n.  of  Fresno  r. , proba- 
bly on  lower  Chowchilla  r.,  in  the  plains 
and  lowest  foothills,  their  neighbors  on 
the  N.  being  of  Moquelumnan  stock.  As 
a tribe  they  are  now  extinct.  They  are 
confused  with,  but  are  distinct  from,  the 
Chowchilla,  under  which  name  the  syn- 
onymy of  both  is  given. 

Chaushila. — A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1905  (so  pro- 
nounced by  the  Indians). 

Chautauqua.  (Seneca:  T' kencliiaW'kwe>’-, 
‘one  has  taken  out  fish  there,’  referring 
to  L.  Chautauqua. — Hewitt).  A sys- 
tem of  popular  education  by  means  of 
lectures,  reading  circles,  etc.;  so  called 
from  Chautauqua,  a village  and  lake  in 
w.  New  York,  where  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly  (1874)  and  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  (1878)  were 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop 
Vincent  of  the  ^lethodist  Episcopal 
Church,  by  whom  also  a history  of  “The 
Chautauqua  Movement”  has  been  jmb- 
lished.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Chavite.  A province  w.  of  the  ^lissis- 
sippi  and  near  Washita  r..  Ark.,  which 
probably  took  its  name  from  a tribe  of 
the  southern  Caddoan  group.  De  Soto’s 
troops  passed  through  this  country 
during  the  summer  of  1542,  and  found 
the  people  making  salt.  See  Biedrna 
(1544)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  107, 
1850. 

Chawagis-stuatae  {Tcawd'gts  stAstd'-i, 
‘the  Stustas  from  Low-tide  r.’).  A sub- 
division of  the  Stustas,  a great  Haida 
family  of  the  Eagle  clan.  The  creek 
where  they  camped  and  which  gave 
them  the  name  is  on  the  coast  a short 
distance  s.  of  Naikun  or  Rose  spit,  Gra- 
hamid., Brit.  Col. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
276,  1905. 

TsiQua'gis  stastaai'. — Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.tV.  Tribes 
Can.,  23,  1898. 

Chawakli.  An  ancient  Lower  Creek  town 
on  Apalachicola  r.,  12  m.  below  Ocheese 
Bluff,  probably  in  Calhoun  co.,  Fla. 
Its  people  were  merged  with  the  Eu- 
faula. 

Ehawho-ka-les.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364,  1822. 

Chawakoni.  A former  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  x.  Cal.;  exact  location  un- 
known. 


Cha-ma-ko-nec. — McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
4,  32d  Cong.,  spec.  .se.s.s.,  101,  18.53.  Cha-ma-ko- 
nees. — Ibid.,  215  (given  as  a Hupa  division). 
Cham-ma-ko-nec. — Ibid.,  194.  Tscha-wa-co-nihs. — 
Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282,  1855. 

Chawayed.  An  Atfalati  band  formerly 
living  w.  of  Forest  Grove,  in  Washington 
CO.,  Oreg. 

Tcha  waye'd. — Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Chawopo.  A village  of  the  I’owhatan 
confederacy,  in  1608,  at  the  mouth  of 
Chipoak  cr.,  Surry  co.,  Va. 

Chawopo. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 
Chawopoweanock. — Pot.s  in  Smith,  ibid.,  204  (in- 
correct combination  of  Chawopo  and  Weanock). 

Chawulktit.  The  Lakmiut  name  of  a 
camping  place  of  the  Calapooya  on  the 
forks  of  Yamhill  r.,  a w.  affluent  of  Wil- 
lamette r.,  Oreg. 

Tcha  wiilktit.— Gatschet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Chayen.  A former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Chayopin.  One  of  the  tribes  named 
by  Garcia  (Manual,  title,  1760)  as  living 
at  the  missions  about  Rio  San  Antonio 
and  Rio  Grande  in  Texas,  and  identified 
by  Mooney  as  a division  of  the  Tonkawa. 
In  1785  there  was  a .»rancheria  called 
Chayopin,  witli  8 inhabitants,  near  the 
presidio  of  La  Bahia  (the  present  Goliad) 
and  the  mission  of  Es{)iritu  Santo  de 
Zuniga,  on  the  lower  San  Antonio  (Ban- 
croft, No.  ]\Iex.  State.s,  i,  659,  1886). 
Chapopines. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1863 
(misprint). 

Chealo.  A province  of  New  IMexico  in 
1598,  supposed  to  have  been  situated  e. 
of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Salinas  (Onate,  1598,  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
118, 1871).  It  evidently  pertained  to  the 
Tigua  or  the  Piros.  See  Salineros. 

Cheam.  A town  said  to  belong  to  the 
Pilalt,  a Cowichan  tribe  of  lower  Chilli- 
wack r.,  Brit.  Col.,  but  evidently  con- 
taining representatives  of  other  tribes  as 
M'ell;  pop.  100  in  1902. 

Che-ahm. — Brit.  Col.  map,  Victoria,  1872.  Cheam. — 
Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  pt.  ii,  158.  1901.  Tce'iam. — Boas  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  4.54,  1894. 

Chebacco.  A sort  of  boat,  thus  defined 
by  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  Americanisms,  111, 
1877):  “ C/ic5acco  boat.  A description  of 
fishing  vessel  employed  in  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries.  So  called  from  Chebacco 
parish,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  ivhere  manj"  were 
fitted  out.  They  are  also  called  pink- 
sterns,  and  sometimes  tobacco-boats.” 
The  last  name  is  probably  a corrui)tion 
of  the  first.  Dr  Murray,  in  the  Oxford 
Dictionary,  inclines  to  believe  that  the 
place  may  have  been  named  from  the 
boat,  in  which  case  Chebacco  would  be 
related  to  Xebec,  etc.  But  it  is  probably 
from  the  Massachuset  dialect  of  Algon- 
qnian.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Cbebog.  A name  of  the  menlia<len, 
from  one  of  the*  eastern  dialects  of  the 
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Algonqiiian  stock,  prol)ahly  Narraganset 
or  Massacluisct.  (a.  lo  c. 

Chebontes.  A tribe  mentioned  in  1<S53 
(Wessells  in  Jl.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  7(),  H4tli 
Cong.,  8d  sens.,  o2,  1H57)  a.s  living  s.  e. 
of  Tnlare  lake.  Cal.  Supposed  from  the 
location  and  association  to  be  INIariposan, 
though  possibly  Slioshonean. 

Ckeboysan  {Kicliibu'(t(/((u,  ‘a  large 
l)ipe.’ — Hewitt).  An  Ottawa  hand  for- 
merly living  on  Cheboygan  r. , C4iehoy- 
gan  CO.,  iMich.  By  treaty  of  July  31, 1855, 
they  were  granted  2 townships  about 
Burts  lake;  suhsecpiently  lands  were  al- 
lotted to  them  in  severalty  and  the  surplus 
restored  to  the  ])uhlic  domain  by  acts  of 
Congressof  JunelO,  1872,  andMay23, 187(5. 

Chebbigan  band. — Schoolcvalt,  Iiid.  T,  47H, 

18,5:!.  Cheboygan. -Detroit  treaty  (IS-V))  in  II.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  015, 1873.  Cibaiigan.— W.  Jones,  inf’n, 
1905.  . , • . 

Checbawkose.  A rotawatomi  chief  ol 
this  name  formerly  lived  at  a village 
commonly  called  ‘‘ Chechawkose’s  vil- 
lage,” on  the  s.  side  of  Tippecanoe  r., 
about  Harrison  tp.,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind. 
The  reserve  was  sold  in  1836.  The  naine 
is  also  spelled  Cheechawkose  and  Chit- 
chakos.  (o- 

Chechelmen.  A Squawmish  village 
community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col.^ 
TcetceTmen.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  174, 


1900.  . , 

Cbecliilkok,  A Squawmish  village  com- 
munity at  Seymour  cr.,  Burrard  inlet, 
Brit.  Col.;  pop.  44  in  1902. 

Creek.— Seymour  in  Can.  Ind.  Aff., pt.  ii,  160, 1900. 
Tcetcilqok.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  4o5, 
1900. 

Chechinquamin.  See  Chinquapin. 
Checopissowo.  A village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy,  in  1608,  on  Rappa- 
hannock r. , above  Tohattco  cr. , in  C arohne 
CO.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  i,  map, 
rei>r.  1819. 

Checout.  See  Chichivit. 

Chedtokhanye  (‘big  buffalo  hull’).  A 
suhgens  of  the  Arukhwa,  the  Buffalo  gens 

of  the  Iowa.  „ . 

Toe-io'  qa"'-ye. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  239, 

ciiedtoyine  ( ‘ young  Imffalo  hull  ’ ).  A 
suhgens  of  the  Arukhwa,  the  Buffalo  gens 

of  the  Iowa.  . ,,  , w „oq 

Tce-^o  yin'-e. — Dorsey  in  15tli  Rep.  B.  E.,  -.39, 

1897 

Chedunga  (‘buffalo  hull,’  or  ‘buffalo 
with  dark  hair  ’ ) . A Kansa  gens,  the  (>th 
on  the  Yata  side  of  the  tribal  circle.  Its 
suligentes  are  Chedunga  and  \ ukhe. 
Buffalo.  —Morgan . Ane.  Soe. , /'ib,  18 

bull.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Natural.,  bH.  Juh,  1,885. 
Che-dong-ga.  — Stuhbs,  Kavv  M b.  voeah. , 9- ^ 

1S77  Mo-e-kwe-ah-ha. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  1- o, 
1877.  Si-tanga.— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  TOoab., 
H A E 1882  (.sig.  ‘ big  foot’).  Tcedunga, — Dorsey 
in’  Am.  Natural., 671, .Iuly,1885. 
ilor.sey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  h.,  I8,8.i  fsig. 
‘ big  <iuadruped’).  j 

Chedunga.  A suhgens  of  the  Chedunga 
gens  of  the  Kansa. 

Tcedunga.— Dorsey  in  loth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  -3-,  18.h. 


Cheechawkose.  See  Chcchawkosc. 
Chee-Chinook.  See  Chinook  jargon. 
Cheerno.  A body  of  Songish  at  Beecher 
hay,  s.  E.  end  of  Vancouver  id.  It  per- 
haps includes  the  Kekayaken  gens.  Pop. 
48  in  1902. 

Cheerno.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  66.  1902.  Tche-a-nook.— 
Can.  Ind.  AfV.,  308,  1879  (probably  the  same). 

Cheeshateaumuck.  The  only  New  Etig- 
land  Indian  who  comiileted  his  studies 
at  Harvard  College,  taking  his  degree  in 
1666.  Hediedof  consumjition.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Cheesoheha.  A former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  a branch  of  Savannah  r.,  in  upiier 
South  Carolina;  destroyed  during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  (.i.  m.  ) 

Cheewack.  A body  of  .Salish  under  V il- 
liams  Lake  agency,  Brit.  Col.;  iK)]).  9 in 
1891,  when  the  name  last  appears. 

Chawack.— Can.  ind.  Aff.  78,  1878.  Cheewack.— 
Ibid.,  251, 1891. 

Chefixico’s  Old  Town.  A Seminole  set- 
tlement formerly  on  the  s.  side  of  Old 
Tallahassee  lake,  5 m.  e.  of  Tallahassee, 
Fla. — Roberts,  Florida,  1763. 

Chefoklak.  A Chnagmiut  village  near 
the  head  of  the  Yukon  delta,  Alaska; 
pop.  26  in  1880. 

Chefokhlagamute.— Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska. 


54,  1884. 

Cheghita  (‘eagle’).  A Missouri  gens 
with  the  Wakanta,  Khra,  Kretan,  and 
IMomi  suhgentes. — Dorsev  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  240,  1897. 

Eagle  people.— Dorsey.  Tciwcre  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.  1879.  Tce'xi-ta.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
240  1897.  Thunder-bird. — Dorsey,  Tci\vere  MS. 

vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879.  Wakanta.— Ibid. 

Cheghita.  An  Oto  gens. 

Eagle.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soe.,  156,  1877.  KHa'-a.— 

( = ‘eagle’[?l;  cf.  A'/(ro).  Tce'-xi-ta.— Dor- 
sey in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240,  1897. 

Cheghita.  An  Iowa  gens.  Its  suh- 
gentes are  Nachiche,  Khrahune,  Khra- 
kreve,  and  Khrajiathan. 

Cheh'-he-ta.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soe.,  ISn.  Ea- 
gle.—lbid.  Tce'-xi-ta.— Dorsey  in  1.5th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  238,  1897. 

Cheghnlin  (‘village  on  the  ojien 
prairie’) . A former  Kansa  village  on  the 

s.  side  of  Kansas  r.,  Kans. 

Tcexuli". — Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  -V.  E., 

18.82.  ’ ■ 1 :.i 

Cheghulin.  A Kansa  village,  evidently 
named  after  the  earlier  settlement  of  that 
name;  situated  oii  a tributary  of  Kansas 
r. , oil  tlie  N.  side,  e.  of  Blue  r.,  Kans. 

Tcexiili". — Dorsev,  Kansa  MS,  vocab.  ,B.  A.  E..1882. 

Chegnakeokisela  (Mialf  l^reechcloth  ’ ). 
A division  of  the  Hniikpa])a  Teton  Sioux. 
Born  in  the  middle.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
18.50,  141,  18.51.  (iegnake-okisela. — Dorsey  in  1.5th 
Ron'  B V E 221,  1897.  Ce'-ha-na-ka'.— Hayden, 
Ethnog.Vnd  Philol.  Mo.  Valley.  376,  1.S(12  (' three- 
cornered  clothM.  Half  breech  clout  people.— t-nl- 
bertson,op.cit.  Tcegnake-okisela.— Dorsey, op. cit. 

Chegoli.  A former  town  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.  (Bartram,  Trav., 
I,  map,  1799).  Not  identified,  hut  proh- 

ablv  Creek.  , . , 

Chegwalis  ( ‘ spotted  frog  ) . A gens  of 
the  Abnaki. 
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Chehalis.  A collective  name  for  several 
Salishan  tribes  on  Chehalis  r.  and  its 
afllaents,  and  on  Grays  harbor,  Wash. 
Gibbs  states  that  it  belongs  strictly  to  a 
village  at  the  entrance  of  Grays  harbor, 
and  signifies  ‘ sand.’  There  were  5 princi- 
pal villages  on  the  river,  and  7 on  the  n. 
and  8 on  the  s.  side  of  tlie  l)ay ; there  were 
also  a few  villages  on  the  n.  end  of  Shoal- 
water  bay.  By  many  writers  they  are 
divided  into  U])per  Chehalis  or  Kwaiailk 
(q.  V.),  dwelling  above  Satsop  r.,  and  the 
Lower  Chehalis  from  that  j)oint  down. 
The  following  subdivisions  are  men- 
tioned, some  of  which  were  single  villages, 
while  others  probably  embraced  j)eople 
living  in  several:  Cliiklisilkh,  Cloqnal- 
hnn,  lloquiam,  llooshkal,  llumptnlips, 
Kishkallen,  Klimmim,  Klumaitumsh, 
Nickomin,  Nooachbummilh,  Noohoo- 
idtch,  Nookalthu,  Noosiatsks,  Nooskoh, 
Satsop,  Wynooche,  Whiskah.  TheSatso]) 
speak  a dialect  distinct  from  the  others. 
In  1806  Lewis  and  Clark  assigned  to  them 
a population  of  700  in  8S  lodges.  In  1904 
there  were  147  Chehalis  and  21  llunq)- 
tulijis  under  the  I’nyalluj)  school  sujier- 
intendent.  Wash.  (h.  w.  n.  j.  e.  s.) 
Atchixe'lish.— (EUschet,  Calapoova  MS.  vocab.,  31, 
B.  A.  E.  (Calapooya  name).  C’hachelis.— Fram- 
boise quoted  by  Gairdner  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc. 
Loud.,  XI,  2.V5,  1841.  Chealis. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  12,1863.  Chebaylis. — Lane  in  Ind. 
AtT.  Kei).,  162,  18.50.  Checaldish. — Lee  and  Frost 
Ten  Years  in  Oregon,  99,  1844.  Checalish,— Ibid., 
103.  Chechili. — Latham  in  Trans.  I’hilol.  Soc. 
Lqnd.,  71, 18.56.  Cheehales. — Bartin  Ind.  .\il.  Rep., 
2L5, 18-51.  Cheenales.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  nr, 
map,  200,  1853.  Chehalis. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  pl.  l.x.x.Kviii,  1896.  Chehaylis. — Lane  (1849) 
in  .Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,52,  31st  Cong.,  Istsess.,  174,  1850. 
Chekalis.— Townsend,  Narr.,  175, 1839.  Chekilis.— 
Diitlot  de  Mofra.s,  Expl.  de  I’tlreg.,  ii,  335, 1844. 
Chick-a-lees.— Starling  in  Ind.  AIL  Rep.,  172,  18.52 
Chickeeles.— Wilke.s,  West.  Am..  88,  1849.  Chic- 
kehs.— Ros.s,  Adventures,  87,  1849.  Chihales.— 
Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  447,  1.8:54.  Chihalis.— 
Gibbs  in  I'ac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  435,  18.5.5.  Chihee- 
lees.— Sconler  (1,846)  in  Jonr.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 

I,  249,  1848.  Chiheeleesh— Drake,  Book  Ind.s., 
vii,  1,848.  Chihelish. — Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
368, 1,822.  Chikailish,— Hale  in  U.  S.  Exj)!. Exped., 
vr,  211,  1,846.  Chikalish. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Ethnol.  Soc.,  II,  20, 1.8-18.  Chikeelis.— Seouler(  1846) 
in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  r,  235,  1848.  Chike- 
hs.— Earn  ham.  Travels,  112,  1843.  Chikilishes.— 
Domencch,  Deserts,  ii, 56, 1860.  Chikoilish,— Hale 
in  r.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  198,  1846.  Chillates.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iir,  .571,  1.8.53.  Chilts.— 
Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped.,  i,  map,  1814.  Chiltz.— 
Gass, .lour.,  189, 1,807.  Ehihalis. — Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  V,  490,  1.853.  Ilgat. — Gat.schet,  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Ncstucca  name).  Staq-tubc.— 
McCaw,  Puyallnp  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1885  (Pu- 
yallup name:  ‘inland  people’).  Tcheheles.— De 
Smct,  Letters,  231,  1843.  Tchikeylis. — Franch^re 
Narr.,  124,  1,8.54.  TcIts-hets.— Eells  in  letter  of 
Feb.,  18,86  (own  name).  Tsehalish.— Grav.  Letter 
to  Gibbs,  B.  A.  E.,  1869.  Tsheheilis. — Tolmieand 
Dawson.  Vocabs.,  B.  C.,  121b,  1,8.84.  Tsihaili- 
Sehsh.— Hale  in  U.  S.  E.xpl.  Exped.,  vi,  211,  1,846 
Tsihailish.— Ibid.  Tsihalis,— Gibbs  in  ('out  X 
A.  Ethnoi.,  1, 171, 1877.  Tsi-he-lis.— Eells  in  letter 
of  Feb.,  1,8,86. 

Chehalis  (StsEe^lis).  A Cowichan  tribe 
living  along  the  middle  course  of  Harri- 
Bon  r.,  Brit.  Col.  Chehali.s  and  Koalekt 
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were  their  villages.  Bop.  (of  tribe  or  vil- 
lage) 112  in  ]!K)2. 

Chehales.— Can.  Ind.  .\it.  for  1880, 317.  Chehalis. — 
Ibid.,  1901,  pt.  u,  1-58.  Saelis. — Brit.  Col.  majt, 
Ind.  .\IT.,  Victoria,  1872.  StsEe'lis. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Brit.  .4.  A.  S.,  451,  1899  (the  village). 

Chehelu.  A clan  of  the  Acheha  phratry 
of  the  ancient  Timucua  in  Florida. — 
Bareja  (ca.  1612)  (pioted  by  Gatschet 
in  Am.  I’hilos.  Hoc.  I’roc.,  492,  1878. 

Cheikikarachada  (‘they  call  themselves 
afttT  a buffalo ’ ).  A Winnebago  gens. 
Buffalo.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  1.57,  1877.  Cha'-ra. — 
Ibid.  Tcei-ki'-ka-ra'-tca-da. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.  240, 1897. 

Chein.  Mentioned  by  Onate  (Doc. 
Ined.,  XVI,  114,  1871)  as  a jmeblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598;  doubtless  situated  in  the 
Salinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  and  in  all 
probability  occupied  by  the  Tigua  or  the 
Biros. 

Cheindekhotding  ( ‘ place  where  he  was 
dug  11])’).  A liupa  village  on  Trinitv 
r..  Cal. 

Chan-ta-ko'-ta. — Powers  in  Cont.  X.  A.  EtlinoL, 
III,  73,  1,877.  Tceindeqotdin, — Goddard,  Hupa,  13, 
1903. 

Chekase’s  Village.  A former  Botawatomi 
village  on  the  w.  side  of  Ti])])Ocanoe  r.,  be- 
tween W’arsaw  and  INIonoijuet,  Kosciusko 
CO.,  Ind.  The  reserve  on  which  it  was  sit- 
uated was  sold  in  1836.  The  name,  which  is 
also  spelled  Checoseand  Chica,se  {cha'kmi, 
‘short  of  stature’ ),  is  that  of  a chief  who 
formerly  resided  there.  (j.  m.) 

Chekhuhaton  (‘kettle  with  legs’).  A 
band  of  the  Oglala  Teton  Hioux. 
6eK-huha-toij.— Dorsey  laftcr  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220, 1,897.  Teeq-huha-to”. — Ibid. 

Chekilli  (from  achi/:illa.'>,  ‘making  a 
short  step  backward.’— Gatschet).  The 
principal  chief  of  the  Creek  confederacy 
at  the  period  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Georgia  colony  in  1733,  having  succeeded 
the  “ Emperor  Bream  ” on  the  death  of 
the  latter.  He  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  Creeks  who  visited  England 
5vith  Tomochichi  in  that  year.  In  1735, 
as  “Emperor  of  the  Upper  and  Jmwer 
Creeks,”  he  headed  a delegation  in  a 
council  with  the  English  at  Savannah, 
on  Avhich  occasion  he  recited  the  na- 
tional legend  of  the  Creeks,  as  recorded 
inpictograplis  iqion  a Iniffalo  skin,  M’hich 
was  delivered  to  the  commissioners  and 
afterward  hung  up  in  the  London  office 
of  the  colony.  It  is  now  lost,  but  the 
translation  has  been  jire.served,  and  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a brief  paper 
by  Brinton  and  an  extended  notice  by 
Gatschet.  In  1752  Chekilli  was  residing 
at  Coweta,  and  although  still  regarded  as 
principal  ruler  of  tlie  confederaev  had 
delegated  his  active  authority  to  iMalatche, 
the  war  chief,  a younger  man.  The  name 
appears  also  as  Chiggilli  and  Tchikilli. 
See  Bosomworth,  IMS.  Jour.,  1752,  copy 
in  B.  A.  E. ; Brinton,  Nat.  Log.  Chahta- 
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Muskokee  Tribes,  in  Hist.  Mag.,  Feb., 
1870;  Gatsehet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  n, 
1884,1888.  (j. -M.) 

Chekoalch.  A 8(iua\vmish  village  com- 
muiiitv  oil  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
Tceko'altc.— Hill-Tout  in  llep.  Brit.  A.  S.,  -17-1, 
1900. 

Ckekwa  (jirol).  from  chim/ u'ti,  ‘thunder 
rolls’).  Given  by  IMorgan  (Anc.  Soc., 
167,  1878)  as'  the  Tlnni(ler  gens  of  tlie 
I’otawatomi. 

Chelamela.  A small  division  of  the 
Kalapooian  family  formerly  living  on 
Long  Tom  er.,  a w.  tributary  of  Willa- 
mette r.,  Oreg.  They  were  included  in 
the  Dayton  treaty  of  1855.  Nothing  is 
known  of  their  cnstoms,  and  they  are 
now  extinct. 

Chelamela.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1S55),  19,  1873. 
la-malle.  — Ross,  Adventures,  230,  1819.  Long 
Tom.— IT.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1855),  19,1873. 

Cheli.  The  Spruce  clan  of  the  Tewa 
])uel)lo  of  llano,  Ariz. 

Ca'-la-bi. — Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  39,  1891 
(Hopi  name).  Tce'-li.-Ibid.  (own  name). 
Ts'-co.— Ibid.  (Navaho  name). 

Chelly  (pron.  sluuj-ee,  frequently^ s/tav, 
Spanish  corruidion  of  Navaho  I'ife'gl,  or 
Tsn/i,  ‘amongthecliffs.’— Matthews).  A 
canyon  on  the  Navaho  res.,  n.  e.  Ariz.,  in 
which  are  numerous  ancient  cliff-dwell- 
ings. Cortez  in  1791)  (Pac.  It.  R.  Reji. , hi, 
pt.  3,  119,  1856)  gave  the  name  (Chellti) 
to  a Navaho  settlement,  but  this  is  true 
only  in  so  far  as  the  canyon  contains 
numerous  scattered  hogans  or  huts. 

Chemanis.  A Cowichan  settlement  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  presumably 
on  the  bay  of  the  same  name. 

Chemainis. — Cfin.  Ind.  All.  for  1891,  map.  Che- 
manis.—Brit.  Col.  map,  Victoria.  187'2. 

Chemapho.  Mentioned  in  the  Dayton 
treaty  of  1855  as  a Kalapooian  band. 
Chem-a-pho.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (18.55),  19,  1873. 
Maddy  Band, — Ibid. 

Chemehuevi.  A Shoshonean  tribe,  ap- 
parently an  offshoot  of  the  Paiute,  for- 
merly inhabiting  the  e.  liank  of  the  Rio 
Colorado  from  Bill  Williams  fork  to  the 

Needles  and  extending  ivestward  as  far  as 

Providence  mts..  Cal.,  their  chief  seat 
being  Chemehuevi  valley,  which  stretches 
for  5 m.  along  the  Colorado  and  nearly 
as  far  on  either  si<le.  When  or  how 
they  acquired  possession  of  lyhat  a^>pears 
to  have  been  Yuman  territory  is  not 
known.  They  may  possibly  have  been 
seen  by  Alarcon,  w'ho  navigated  the  Rio 
Colorado  in  1540;  but  if  .«o,  they  are  not 
mentioned  by  name.  Probably  the  Ih'^t 
definite  reference  to  the  CluMnehuevi  is 
that  l)y  Fray  Francisco  (iarces,  who 
passed  through  their  country  in  journey- 
ing from  the  ^ uma  to  the  Dlohave,  and 
again  from  lower  Kern  r.  to  the  latter 
tribe  on  his  way  to  the  jmeblo  of  Oraibi 
in  N.  E.  Arizona  in  1775-76.  Among  the 
Indians  whom  (iarces  saw,  or  of  whoni 
he  heard,  are  the  ('hemegne,  Chemegue 
Cuajdla,  Chemegue  Bevinta,  and  Che- 


megiiaba,  the  first  and  last  mentioned 
being  apparently  the  Chemehuevi,  wliile 
the  others  are  the  Virgin  River  Paiute 
and  Shivwits,  respectively,  “Chemegue” 
here  being  used  somewhat  in  the  sense 
of  denoting  Bhoshonean  affinity.  In 
])assing  down  the  Colorado  from  the  Mo- 
have rancherias  Garces  does  not  mention 
any  Chemehuevi  or  other  Indians  in 
Chemehuevi  valley  or  elsewhere  on  the 
river  until  the  Yuman  Alchedoma 
(“  Jalchedunes  ” ),  some  distance  beloiv, 
were  reached.  He  found  the  Cheme- 
huevi in  the  desert  immediately  s.  w., 
w.,  and  N.  w.  of  the  Mohave.  Tlie  same 
observer  remarks  that  they  wore  Apache 
moccasins,  antelope-skin  shirts,  and  a 
white  headdress  like  a cap,  ornamented 
with  the  crest  feathers  of  a bird,  ]>roba- 
bly  the  roadrunner.  They  were  very 
swift  of  foot,  were  friends  of  the  Ute 
(Paiute?),  Yavapai  Tejua,  and  Mohave, 
and  when  the  latter  “break  their  weap- 
ons” ( keep  the  iieace),  so  do  they  also.  It 
is  sai(l  that  they  occujiied  at  this  time  the 
country  between  the  Beneme  (Panamint 
and  Serrano)  and  the  Colorado  “on  the  N. 
side”  as  far  as  the  Fte,  and  extending 
to  anotlier  river,  x.  of  the  Colorado,  where 
they  had  their  fields.  Thev  made  bas- 
kets, and  those  whom  Garces  saw  “all 
carried  a crook  besides  their  weapons,” 
which  was  used  for  jmlling  gophers,  rab- 
bits, etc.,  from  their  burrows.  Their  lan- 
guage was  noted  as  distinct  from  that  of 
the  other  Rio  Colorado  tribes,  as  in  fact 
it  is,  these  being  Y’'uman  (see  Garces, 
Diary,  Coues  ed.,  op.cit.,  1900;  Heintzel- 
man”(1853)  in  11.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.,  3dsess;,  1857;  Pacific  R.  R.  Rep., 
Ill,  pt.  3,  1856).  Physically  the  (dieme- 
huevi  appear  to  have  been  inferior  to  the 
Yuma  and  IMohave.  Ives  properly  cred- 
its them  with  being  a ivandering  jieople, 
traveling  “great  distances  on  hunting 
ami  predatory  excursions,”  and  although 
they  did  live  maiidy  on  the  natural 
l)roducts  of  the  desert,  they  farmed  on  a 
small  scale  wliere  possible.  Like  the 
other  Colorado  r.  tribes,  they  had  no 
canoes,  but  used  rafts  maile  of  bundles 
of  reeds.  Their  number  was  estimated  by 
Leroux  about  1853  at  1,500,  probably  an 
excessive  estimate  for  the  whole  tribe; 
in  1866  Thomas  estimated  their  popula- 
tion at  750.  In  1903  there  were  300  on 
the  Coloracio  River  res.  and  probably  a 
few  under  the  Moapa  agency.  It  is  also 
likely  that  a few  are  ' not  under  any 
agent  but  roam  as  Paiute.  Of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Chemehuen  nothing  posi- 
tive is  known.  Palonies  is  mentioned 
by  Hoffman  (Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  .xvii,  28, 
1885)  as  a subdivision.  (n.w.ii.  a.l.k.) 
Ah'alakat.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  100,  1885 
(‘small  bows’;  I’ima  name).  Che-ma-hua-vas.— 
Thomas,  Ynma  MS.  voeab.,  B._  A.  E.,  1808. 
Che-ma-wa-was, — Ileintzolman  (1853)  in  H.  R. 
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Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  1857.  Chemchue- 
vis.— Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Florida,  131,  1881  (mis- 
print). Chemebet.— Garccs  (177.5-76),  Diary,  219, 
1900.  Chemegerabas.— Simpson  in  Rep.  Sec.  War, 
57, 1850  (misquotedfromRuxton).  Chemeguaba.— 
GarcOs  (177.5-76),  Diary,  3.53,  1900.  Chemeguava. — 
Escudero,  Not.  E.stad.  de  Chihuahua,  228,  1834. 
Chemegue.— Garc6s  (1775-76),  Diary,  444,  1900 
(mentioned  separatelyfrom  “ Chemeguaba,”  hut 
doubtte.ss  the  same).  Chemehnevis. — Haines,  Am. 
Ind.,  139,  1888  (misprint).  Chemehuevas. — Cush- 
ing in  Atl.  Mo.,  .544,  Oct.,  1882.— Chem-e-hue-vis.— 
Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  Iii,  pt.  3,  16,  1856. 
Chemehueris.— Ives,  Col.  Riv.,  ,54,  1861  (mis- 
print). Chem-e-hue-vitz. — Ibid.  Chemehuewas. — 
Jones  in  Ind.  Ail.  Rep.  1869,  215,  1870.  Chemeona- 
has.— Mayer,  Mexico,  ii,  38,  18,54.  Chemequaba.— 
Cortez_(1799)  quoted  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  ill,  pt.  3, 
126, 1856.  Chemeque. — Ibid,  (see  Clieme(/ueiihove). 
Chemiguabos.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  II,  276.  1850  (misquoting  Ruxton).  Che- 
miheavis.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  578,  1.805.  Chemihua- 
hua.— Gibbs,  MS.  letter  to  Higgins,  B.  A.  E.,  1866. 
Chemihuaras,— Maltby  in  Ind.  All.  Rep.,  94,  1866. 
Chemihuaves.— Gibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1866.  Chemi- 
huevas,— .■V.nti.sell  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  vii,  pt.  4, 104, 
1854.  Chemihuevis. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
12,  1863.  Cheminares. — Maltby  in  Ind.  AiT.  Rep., 
94, 1806.  Chimawava.— Adams  in  H.  R.  MLsc.  Doc. 
12,  41st  Cong.,  3d  .sess.,  12,  1.S70.  Chimchinves. — 
Maltby  in  Ind.  AiT.  Rep.,  102, 1866.  Chimehuevas.— 
Ehrenberg  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  1.39,  1865.  Chime- 
hueve.— Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6,  189, 
1883.  Chimehwhuebes. — Mollhausen,  Pacific,  ii, 
274,  1858.  Chimewawas  of  Arizona. — Ingalls  in  H 
R.  Ex.  Doc.  66,  42d  Cong.,  3d  se.ss.,  2,  1873.  Chim- 
huevas.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  175,  1876.  Chi-mi-hua- 
hua.— Heintzelman  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.,  3d  .sess.,  44,  1857.  Gbimohueois. — Bourke, 
Moquis  of  .\riz.,  228,  1.8.S4.  Chim-ue-hue-vas. — 
Hodge,  Arizona,  1,59,  1877.  Chim-woy-os. — Whip- 
ple, E.xped.,  17, 1861.  Eche-mo-hua-vas . — Thomas, 
Yuma  its.  vocab,  B.  A.  E.,  1868.  Echi-mo-hua- 
vas. — Ibid.  Itchi-mehueves. — Gatschet, MS.,  B..V.E. 
(Mohaveand  Walapai  name).  Kemahwivi. — Ind. 
AtT.  Rep.,  246,  1877.  Mat-hat-e-vatch. — Whipple 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3,  16,  map,  18.56  (Yuma 
name  [‘northerners’]).  Mat-jus. — Heintzelman 
in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  44 
18.57.  Siraojueves.— Froebel,  Seven  Years’  Trav.! 
511,  18.59.  Tantawait. — Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  251,  1877. 
Ta'n-ta'wats, — Powell,  MS..  B.  A.  E (‘southern 
men  own  name).  Tontewaits,— ten  Kate,  Reizen 
in  N.  Am.,  122,  1885. 

Chemeketas.  Supposed  to  liave  been 
one  of  the  Kahipooian  bands  formerly 
near  Salem,  (dreg:. — Ingersoll  in  Harper’s 
Mag.,  76i),  Oct., '1882. 

Chemetunne  (‘people  on  the  ocean 
coast’).  A Tututiinne  village  or  group 
of  villages  formerly  at  the  mouth  of 
Rogue  r.,  Oreg.  The  people  were  taken 
to  Siletz  res.,  Oreg. , in  J une,  1856.  A few 
individuals  are  still  to  be  found  on  that 
re.servation,  where  they  are  officially 
known  as  Josliuas,  a corruption  of  Ya'-shu, 
their  Alsea  name;  and  a few  others  still 
live  near  their  old  home. 

I-a'cu-we  tene.— Everette,  MS.  Tutu  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1883  (trails.:  ‘people  by  the  mossy  swamp’). 
Joshua.— Newcomb  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  162,  1861. 
Joshuta, — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Jlar.  22,  186l" 
Joshuts.— Palmer  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1856,  219,18.57’ 
Toe  -me.— Dorsey,  MS.  Tutu  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884 
( on  thecoa.st  of  the  ocean’:  Tututunne  name) 
Tce-me'  tene.— Everette,  MS.  Tutu  vocab,,  B.  A.  E., 
l^(trans.:  ‘ people  by  the  mossv  water’).  Tce-me' 
?unne.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  233 
1890.  Tce-me'  tunne.— Dorsey,  Coquille  .M.s’.  vol 
cab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Coquille  name).  Ya'-cu.— 
Dorsey,  Alsea  MS.  vocab..  B.  .V.  E.,  1884 

(pron.  Ya'-shu,  Alsea  name,  the  term  from  which 
Joshua”  is  derived).  Ya'-cu-me'mnng.— Dor- 
sey, Chetco  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Chetco 


name).  Yah-shoots, — Gibbs,  MS.  on  coast  tribes 
Oregon,  B.  .V.  E.,  1866.  Yahshutes. — Ind.  AiT. 
Rep.  1854  , 496,  18.56.  Yash-ue. — Abbott,  MS.  Co- 
quille census,  B.  A.  E.,  1858.  Ya-su-chah. — Pres. 
Mess.,  Ex.  Doc.  39,  32d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  2,  1852. 
Yasuchaha.— Domcnech,  De.serLs  N.  Am.,  i,  map, 
1860.  Yasuchan. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  'Tribes,  iii, 
maps,  96, 200, 1853.  Ya-sut. — Schumacher  in  Bull. 
G.  and  G.  Surv.,  iii,  31,  1877.  Yoshuway. — Ever- 
ette, MS.  Tutu  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883. 

Chemisez  (apparently  from  Spanish 
chamizo,  a species  of  small  cane).  A 
Pima  village  on  the  Rio  Gila  in  Arizona; 
pop.  312  in  1858. — Bailey  in  Iiid.  Aff.  Rep., 
208,  1858. 

Chemung.  An  Iroquois  village,  prob- 
ably of  the  Seneca,  formerly  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  present  Chemung,  X.  Y. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Sullivan  in  1779. 
An  older  village  of  the  name  stood  about 
3 m.  farther  down  Chemung  r.  (j.  m.  ) 
Chemeney. — Pemberton  (ca.  1792)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist. 
Soe.  Coll.,  1st  sess.,  ii,  176,  1810.  Cbemong. — ^Jones 
M780)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  viii,  785,  1867. 
Chemung.— Livermore  (1779)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  VI,  321,  1850. 

Chenachaath(  Tc’t'^natdaath ) . A division 
of  the  To([uart,  a Xootka  tribe. — Boa.s  in 
6th  Rej).  N.  W.  Tribe.sCan.,  32,  1890. 

Chenango  (Seneca:  Orhenamjo,  ‘large  bull 
thistles.’ — Hewitt).  A former  village  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  Bing- 
ham tou,  Broome  co.,  X.  Y.  It  was  set- 
tled in  1748  by  the  X'anticoke  from  Mary- 
land, under  Iroquois  protection.  Soon 
thereafter  they  were  joined  by  a j>art  of 
the  Shawnee,  together  ivith  remnants  of 
the  iMahican  and  Wappinger  tribes.  The 
whole  body  moved  w.  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in 
1754,  and  ivere  mostly  incorporated  ivith 
the  Delawares.  * (,i.  >i. ) 

Chenango.— Guy  Park  conf.  il775)  in  N.  Y.  Ihic. 
Col.  Hist.,  VIII,  560,  1857.  Chenengo. — Brown  in 
Mas.s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  ix,  120,  1804.  Oche- 
nang.— Morgan,  League  Iroq..  473,  1851  (Oneida 
mmie  of  Chenango  r.  and  Binghamton).  Ose- 
wmgo.— Homann  Heirs’  map,  1756.  Oswingo.— 
Mandrillon,  Spectateur  AmCricain.  map,  1785 
Otseningo,- Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VII,  67,  ia56.  Otsiningo.— Johnson  (1756)! 
]hid.,  141.  Otsininko.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1757), 
ibi(L,  2.53.  Schenenk,— Pyrlaeus  (ca.  1750)  quoted 
bjr  Barton,  New  \iews,  app.4,  1798.  Shenengo. — ^ 
Ibid.  TJtsanango.— Croghan  (1765)  in  Monthly 
Am.  Jour.  GeoL,  271,  1831. 

Chenco,  Chenko.  See  Chuukey. 

^ Chenlin.  A former  settlement  of  mixed 
X uit  Eskimo  and  t^hukchi,  between 
Aeon  and  Wuteen,  x.  e.  Siberia.  The 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  perished  by 
famine  in  1880;  the  remainder  turned 
to  reindeer  breeding  or  emigrated  to 
Cherinak  and  St  Lawrence  id. 

Ce'nlin.— Bogoras,  Chukchee,  ‘29,  1904. 

Chenposel  ( ‘dwelling below’).  A tribe 
of  the  Patwin  division  of  the  Copehan 
family,  formerly  living  on  lower  Cache 
cr.,  X olo  co..  Cal. — Powers  in  Cont.  X.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  219,  1877. 

Chentansitzan. — A X'ukonikhotana  vil- 
lage on  the  X.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  30  m. 
belo5v  the  mouth  of  Melozi  r.,  Alaska. 
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Chentsithala. — A Naskotiii  vilUijie  on 
Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  at  the  mouth  of 
(inesnelle  r. 

Chichula.— Brit.  Col.  maj),  Victoria,  1S72.  ftues- 
nel.— Morice,  Notes  on  \V.  De'iit's,  24,  18J3.  Ques- 
nelle  Mouth. — Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Voeabs.  Brit. 
Col.,  inai>,  ]S84.  Tcontsithal’a, — Morice  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc. Can.,  X,  .see,  2, 109, 1892. 

Chenughivata  {Odjlno»''hia'diC , ‘it  is  a 
sinew.’ — Hewitt).  An  Onondaga  village 
in  New  York  in  1774. — Johnstown  conf. 


(1774)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  viii,  50(5, 
1857. 

Cheokhba  ( ‘ sleepy  kettle  ’ ).  A division 
of  the  Hunkpapa  Teton  Sioux. 

6e-oKba. — Dorsey  in  l.ltti  Hep,  B.  E.,  221,  1897. 
6i-o-ho'-pa.— Hayden,  Ktlinoff.  and  I’hiloi.  Mo. 
Val.,37t>,  1,S()2.  Sleepy  kettle  band. — tInll)ertson  in 
.Smithson.  Rep.  1800,111,1851  ( under  Wliite  Feet, 
0-jali-ska-ska).  Toe-oqba, — Dorsey  in  1,5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  221,  1897. 

Chepanoc.  A village  of  the  AVeaponie- 
ioc  in  158(5  on  Albemarle  sd.,  in  Perqui- 
mans CO.,  N.  C. 

Chapanun. — Dntcli  map  (1(521)  in  N.  Doe.  Col. 
HLst.,  I,  18,5(5.  Chepanoc. — Lane  (15.8(5)  in  Smitli 
(1629),  Virginia,  I,S7,  repr.  1819.  Chepanu.— Smitli, 
ibid.,  I,  ma]),  112.  Chepanuu. — De  Bry,  maj>  {ca. 
1590),  in  Hawks,  N.  C.,  i,  18,59.  Chepawy.— Mar- 
tin, N.  (k,  1,  13,  1829.  Chippanum, — Lane  (1586) 
in  Smitli,  o]).  cit.,  i,  90. 

Chepenafa.  A Kala]H)oian  tribe,  some- 
times regarded  as  a subdivision  of  the 
Lakmiut,  formerly  residing  at  the  forks 
of  St  Marys  er.,‘  near  Corvallis,  Oreg. 
They  are  now  on  CJrande  Ronde  res., 
being  officially  known  as  AJarys  River 
Indians,  and  number  about  25.  (l.  f.  ) 

Api'nefu. — -Gatsehet,  Calapooya  MS,,  B.  A.  E.,  1877 
(so  called  by  the  other  Calapooya).  Chep-en-a- 
pho.— U.  S.  ind.  Treat.,  19,  1873.  Mary  River,— 
Smith  in  Ind.  AIL  Ke)).,  56, 1875.  Mary’s  River.— 
Victor  in  Overland  Montli.,  vii,  346, 1871.  Marys- 
ville.—Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  ,lnne  12,  1863. 
Pineifu.— Gatsehet  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xii, 
213,  1899.  Tsa  mpi'nefa  ami'm.— Gatsehet,  Cala- 
pooya MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Calapooya  name). 

Cheponta’s  Village.  A former  Choctaw 
village  on  the  w.  bank  of  Tombigbee 
r.,  in  extremes,  k.  Choctaw  co.,  Ala. — 
Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala.  map, 
1900. 

Cheposhkeyine  (‘swelled  young  buffalo 
bull’).  A subgens  of  the  Arukhwa,  the 

Buffalo  gt'us  of  the  Iowa. 

Tee  p'o-cke  yin'-e,— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  .V.  E., 


2:19.  1897. 

Chepoussa.  A name  applied  by  T>a  Salle 
and  Alloue/  toabiuidof  Illinois  Indians, 
probably  from  a chief  or  leader  of  a ])or- 
tion  of  those  collected  at  Kaskaskia  by 
LaSalle’s  invitation;  on  the  other  hand 
it  may  have  been  given  to  those  Iiidians 
from  a river  (apparently  Kaskaskia  r. ), 
in  s.  w.  Illinois,  to  which  the  name  Che- 
poussa was  sometimes  ai)])lied  by  early 
ex])lor(“rs.  These  pt'ople  were  juobalily 
comu'cted  with  the  Alichigamea. 
Cheponssea. — Lii  Salic  (1(586)  in  Hist.  Mag.,  1st  S., 
V,  197,  18(51.  Chepontia.— Proccs  Verbal  (1682)  in 
Margry,  Dt'c.,  ii,  189,  1877.  Chepousca.— La  Salle 
(1681),  ibid.,  131.  Chepoussa. — .\llouez  (1(580), 
ibid.,  96.  Chepoussea.  — La  Salle  (1(582),  iliid.,  201. 
Chipoussa. — Tonli  (cu.  1680)  in  briundi,  Hi.st.  ( oil. 
La.,  I,  82,  1846.  Choponsca.— Heimepiii,  New 
IHscov.,  31(1, 1698. 


Ch.e(iuet,  Chequit.  See  Chickwit. 

Cheraw.  Auimportanttrilie,  very  prob- 
ably of  Siouan  stock,  formerly  ranging  in 
central  Carolina,  e.  of  the  Blue  ridge,  from 
about  the  present  Danville,  \ a.,  south- 
ward to  the  neighborhood  of  Cheraw, 
S.  C.,  which  takes  its  name  from  them. 
In  numbers  they  may  have  stood  next  to 
the  Tuscarora  among  the  North  Carolina 
tribes,  but  are  less  prominent  in  history 
by  reason  of  their  almost  complete  de- 
struction before  the  white  settleimmts 
had  reached  their  territory.  They  are 
mentioned  linst  in  the  De  Soto  narrative 
for  1540,  under  the  name  Xuala,  a corrup- 
tion of  Suali,  the  name  by  which  they 
are  traditionally  known  to  tlie  Cherokee, 
who  remember  them  as  having  anciently 
lived  beyond  the  Blue  ridge  from  Ashe- 
ville. In  the  earlier  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia records  they  are  commonly  known 
as  Saraw,  and  at  a later  period  as  Cheraw. 
We  first  liear  of  “Xuala  province’’  in 
1540,  apjiarently  in  tlie  mountain  country 
southward  from  Asheville.  _ In  1672, 
Lederer,  from  Indian  information,  located 
them  in  the  same  general  region,  or  jiossi- 
bly  somewhat  farther  x.  e.,  “where  the 
mountains  bend  to  the  west,’’  and  says 
that  this  portion  of  the  main  ridge  was 
called  “ Sualy  mountain ’’  from  the  tribe. 
This  agrees  with  Cherokee  tradition. 
Some  years  later,  but  previous  to  1700, 
they  settled  on  Dan  r.  near  the  s.  line  of 
Virginia,  where  the  marks  of  their  fields 
were  found  extending  for  several  miles 
along  the  river  by  Byrd,  in  1728,  when 
running  the  dividing  line  between  the  2 
colonies.  There  seem  to  have  been  2 vil- 
lages, as  on  a map  of  1760  we  find  this 
place  designated  as  “ LowerSaura  Town,” 
while  about  80  m.  above,  oil  the  s.  side 
of  the  Dan  and  betwi'cn  it  and  Town  fork, 
is  another  ]ilace  marked  “Ujn>er  Saura 
Town.”  They  are  also  alluded  to  by 
J.  F.  D.  Smyth  (Tour  in  C.  S.,  1784),  who 
savs  the  upper  town  was  insignilicant. 
Al'iout  the  yearl710,  being  harassed  by  the 
Iroquois,  they  abaudoned  their  home  ou 
the  Dau  and  moving  s.  k.  joined  the  Key- 
auwee.  The  colonists  of  North  Carolina 
lieing  dissatisfied  at  the  proxiipity  of  these 
and  other  tribes,  Cov.  Eden  d(vlared  war 
against  the  Cheraw,  and  ajiplied  to  Vir- 
ginia for  assistance.  This  Cov.  Sjiots- 
wood  refused,  as  he  believed  the  people 
of  Carolina  were  the  aggressors;  neverthe- 
less the  war  was  carried  on  against  them 
and  theirallies  bvthe  Carolinas  untiHhe 
defeat  and  exjnilsion  of  the  Yamasi  in 
1716.  During  this  ]>eriod  com])laint  tvius 
made  against  the  Cheraw,  who  were  de- 
clared to  be  resi>onsible  for  mo.st  of  the 
mischief  done  n.  of  Santee  r.,  and  of  en- 
(ieavoring  to  draw  into  their  alliance  the 
smaller  coast  tribes.  It  was  asserted 
by  the  Carolinians  that  arms  were  sup- 
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plied  them  from  Virginia.  At  the  doge 
of  the  Yamagi  war  the  Clieraw  were  dwell- 
ing on  the  n])per  Pedee  near  the  line 
between  the  Carolinag,  where  their  name 
is  perpetuated  in  the  town  of  Cheraw, 
S.  C.  Their  number  in  1715,  according 
to  Rivers,  was  510,  but  this  e.stimate  prob- 
ably included  the  Keyauwee.  Being  still 
subject  to  attack  by  the  Iroquois,  they 
finally — between  1726  and  1730 — became 
incorporated  with  the  Catawba,  with 
whom  at  an  earlier  date  they  had  been  at 
enmity.  They  are  mentioned  as  with  the 
Catawba  but  speaking  their  own  distinct 
dialect  as  late  as  1713  (A<lair).  In  1759 
apartyof45  “Charraws,”  some  of  whom 
were  under  their  chief,  “ King  Johnny,” 
joined  the  English  in  the  ex])edition 
against  Ft  Du  ( juesne.  The  last  notice  of 
them  is  in  1768,  when  their  remnant, 
reduced  by  war  and  disease  to  50  or  60, 
were  still  living  witli  the  Catawba,  (.r.  jr. ) 
Ani'-Suwa'li. — Mooney  in  19tli  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  509, 
1900  (Cherokee  nuine;  iilso  Ani'-Suwa'ln). 
Characks.— N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  793,  1855.  Cha- 
rah.— .Vdair,  Hist.  Iiuks.,  21,  1775.  Charraws.— 
Greffft,  Hist.  Old  Cheravvs,  12,  1807.  Charrows. — 
Ibid.,  1.  Chawraw. — Smyth,  Tour  in  U.  S.,  i,  207, 
1781.  Cheraws. — S.  C.  Gazette  (17391  quoted  bv 
Gregg,  Hist.  Old  Cheraws,  9,  1867.  Chouala.— He 
I’lsle,  map,  ca.  1700.  Chovala. — Shipj).  De.Soto  and 
Florida,  366,  1881  (misprint).  Joara. — Vandera 
(1567)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  15,  18,57.  lower 
Sauratown. — Giissefeld,  map  U.  S.,  1781.  Saras, — 
Lederer,  Discoveries,  2,1672.  Saraus. — War  map 
of  1711-15  in  Winsor,  Hist,  .\meriea,  v,  31t),  1887. 
Sarau  town, — .lefferys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am.,  l,  map,  131, 
1761.  Saraws. — Virginia  Council  (1716)  in  N.  C. 
Records,  ]r,  217,  1886.  Saraw  Town. — Lattre,  map 
of  U.  S.,  1781.  Sarraws. — Doc.  of  1715,  ibid.,  251. 
Sasa. — Lederer,  Discoveries,  2,  1672,  Saura. — 
Vangondy,  map  Partie  de  I’.Vmeriqne  Sept.,  1755, 
Sauro. — Byrd  (1728),  Hist.Diviiling  Line. 1,20, repr. 
1866.  Sawara.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  It,  86,  1836.  Sawras. — Doc.  of  1716  in  N. C. 
Records,  n,  216,  1,S86.  Sawraw. — Ibid.,  213. 

Sawro.— Byrd.  Hist.  Dividing  Line,  i,  113,  1,866. 
Sawro's. — Ibid.  Sharawas. — \.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hi.st., 
v,793, 1855.  Suali. — Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the 
East.  57,  1891  (Cherokee  form).  Sualy. — Lederer, 
Discoveries,  2,  1672.  Swali. — Mooney,  Siouan 
Tribes  of  the  East,  57.  1891  (('herokee  form). 
Upper  Sauratown. — Smyth,  Tour  in  U.  S..  2.53-2.59, 
1781.  Xuala. — Garcila.sso  de  la  Vega  (1.510),  Fla.’, 
135,  1723.  Xualla.— Gentl.  of  F.lvas  (1.510)  quoted 
by  Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  36(i,  1,881. 

Cherinak.  An  Eskimo  village  near  C. 
Ulakhpen,  n.  e.  Siberia;  jtop.  77  in  14 
houses  about  1895;  58  in  8 liouses  in  1901. 
They  are  regarded  as  so  seamanlike  and 
hardy  that  they  miglit  easily  have  come 
from  the  Alaskan  sliores. 

Ceri'nak.— Bogoras,  Chukchee,  29,  1901.  Wute'- 
elit. — Ibid.,  20  (Chukchi  name  of  T)Cople). 
Wute'en.— Ibid.,  29.  Wu'turen.— Ibid. 

Cherkhu.  The  westernmost  Chilula  vil- 
lage on  Redwood  cr.,  n.  tv.  Cal. 
Cherr'h-quuh.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
in,  139,  i853  (Yurok  name). 

Chernofski.  An  Aleut  village  on  Una- 
laska,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska;  pop.  44  in 
18.33  according  to  Veniaminoff;  70  in 
1874  according  to  Shiesnekov;  in  1880, 
101;  in  1890,  78. 

Chernofski.— Sarichef  (1792)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901.  Chemovskoe. — Veniam- 


inoff, Zapiski,  ll,  202,  1810.  Chernovskoi. — Elliott, 
Cond.  Ail.  Alaska,  225,  1.875, — Chernovsky. — Pe- 
troil,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  23,  1881.  Tschernows- 
koje. — Ilolmberg,  Ethnol.  Skizz.,  map,  1855. 

Cherokee.  A jiowerful  detached  tribe 
of  the  Iroquoian  family,  formerly  holding 
the  whole  mountain  region  of  the  s.  Alle- 
ghenies, in  s.  w.  Virginia,  w.  North  Cai’- 
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olina  and  South  Carolina,  n.  (leorgia,  e. 
Tennessee,  and  n.  e.  Alabama,  and  claim- 
ing even  to  the  Ohio  r.  The  tribal  name 
is  a corruption  of  Ts;'d;lgl  or  TsarilgT,  the 
name  by  which  they  commonly  called 
themselves,  and  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  Choctaw c/n7t< A'- /.•/,  ‘cave people’. 
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in  allusion  to  the  numerous  caves  in 
their  mountain  country.  They  some- 
times also  call  tliemselves  Ani'-YiLn'- 
wiytV,  ‘real  ])eople,’  or  Ani^-KUu'hioag'l, 
‘people  of  Kituhwa,’  one  of  their  most 
important  ancient  settlements.  Their 
northern  kinsmen,  tlie  Irocpiois,  called 
them  Oyata  ge  rouon',  ‘ inhabitants  of  the 
cave  country’  (Hewitt),  and  the  Dela- 
wares and  connected  tribes  called  them 
Kittuwa,  from  the  settlement  already 
noted.  They  seem  to  be  identical  with 
the  liickohockans,  who  invaded^  central 
Virfiinia  in  1658,  and  witli  the  ancient 
Talligewi,  of  Delaware  tradition,  who 
were  represented  to  have  Ijeen  driven 
southward  from  the  ui>i)er  Ohio  r.  region 
by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Irotpiois 
and  Delawares. 

The  language  has  three  principal  dia- 
lects: (1)  Elatt,  or  Lower,  spoken  on  the 
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heads  of  Savannah  r. , in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia;  (2)  IMiddle,  spoken  chiefly 
on  the  waters  of  Tuckasegee  r.,  in  \y. 
North  Carolina,  and  now  the  j)revail- 
ing  dialect  on  tlu^  East  Clierokee  res.; 
(3)  Anali,  IMountain  or  Upper,  spoken 
throughout  most  of  upi>er  Georgia,  e. 
Tennessee,  and  extreme  w.  North  Caro- 
lina. The  lower  dialect  was  the  only 
one  which  had  the  v sound,  and  is  now 
extinct.  The  upper  dialect  is  that  whicli 
lias  been  exclusively  used  in  the  native 
literature  of  the  tribe. _ 

Traditional,  linguistic,  and  archeologic 
evidence  shows  that  the  Cherokee  orig- 
inated in  the  N.,  but  they  were  found 
in  possession  of  the  s.  Allegheny  region 


when  first  encountered  by  De  Soto  in 
1540.  Their  relations  with  the  Carolina 
colonies  began  150  years  later.  In  1736 
the  Jesuit  (?)  Priber  started  the  first  mis- 
sion among  them,  and  attempted  to  or- 
ganize their  government  on  a civilized 
basis.  In  1769,  under  the  leadershiii  of 
A^gansta'ta  (Oconostota),  they  began 
war  with  the  English  of  Carolina.  In  the 
lievolution  they  took  sides  against  the 
Americans,  ami  continued  the  struggle 
almost  without  interval  until  1794.  Dur- 
ing this  period  parties  of  the  Cherokee 
pushed  down  Tennessee  r.  and  formed  new 
settlements  at  Chickamauga  and  other 
points  about  the  Tenne.ssee-Alal  lama  line. 
Shortly  after  1800,  missionary  and  educa- 
tional work  was  established  among  them, 
and  in  1820  they  adojited  a regular  form 
of  government  modeled  on  that  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  meantime  large 
numbers  of  the  more  conservative  Chero- 
kee, wearied  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  whites,  had  crossed  the  Mississippi 
and  made  new  homes  in  the  wilderness 
in  what  is  now  Arkansas.  A year  or  two 
later  Secpioya  (cp  v.),  a mixed-blood,  in- 
vented the  alphabet,  which  at  once  7-aised 
them  to  the  rank  of  a literary  peoj)le. 

At  the  height  of  their  prosperity  gold 
was  discovered  near  the  present  Dahlone- 
ga,  Ga.,  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  at  once  a powerful  agitation 
was  begun  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians. 
After  years  of  hopeless  struggle  under  the 
leadership  of  their  great  chief,  John 
Ross,  the}’  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  inevitable,  and  by  the  treaty  of  New 
Echota,  Dec.  29,  1835,  the  Cherokee  sold 
their  entire  remaining  territory  and 
agreed  to  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi 
to  a country  there  to  be  set  apart  for 
them — the  i>resent  (1905)  Cherokee  Na- 
tion in  Indian  Ter.  The  removal  was 
accomplished  in  the  winter  of  1838-39, 
after  considerable  hardshii>  and  the  loss 
of  nearly  one-fourth  of  their  number,  the 
unwilliiig  Indians  being  driven  out  by 
military  force  and  making  the  long  jour- 
ney on'foot.  On  reaching  their  destina- 
tion they  reorganized  their  national  gov- 
ernment, with  their  capital  at  Tahlequah, 
admitting  to  equal  privileges  the  earlier 
emigrants,  known  as  “old  settlers.”  A 
}iart  of  the  Arkansas  Cherokee  had  jire- 
viously  gone  down  into  Texas,  where  they 
had  obtained  a grant  of  land  in  the  e. 
part  of  the  state  from  the  INIexican  gov- 
ernment. The  later  Texan  revolutionists 
7-efused  to  recognize  their  rights,  and  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  Gen.  Sam  Iloins- 
ton,  who  defended  the  Indian  claim,  a 
conflict  was  precijiitated,  resulting,  in 
1839,  in  the  killing  of  the  Cherokee  chief. 
Bowl  ((].  V.),  with  a large  number  of  his 
men,  by  the  Texan  troops,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Cherokee  from  Texas. 
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When  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  was 
removed  to  the  W.,  several  hundred  fugi- 
tives escaped  to  the  mountains,  where 
they  lived  as  refugees  for  a time,  until,  in 
1842,  through  the  efforts  of  Wm.  II. 
Thomas,  an  influential  trader,  they  re- 
ceived permission  to  remain  on  lands  set 
apart  for  their  use  in  w.  North  Carolina. 
They  constitute  the  present  eastern  band 
of  Cherokee,  residing  chiefly  on  the 
Qualla  res.  in  Swain  and  Jackson  cos., 
with  several  outlying  settlements. 

The  Cherokee  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
were  for  years  divided  into  two  hostile 
factions,  those  who  had  favored  and 
those  who  had  opposed  the  treaty  of  re- 
moval. Hardly  had  these  differences 
been  adjusted  when  the  civil  war  burst 
upon  them.  Being  slave  owners  and  sur- 
rounded by  southern  influences,  a large 
part  of  each  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
of  the  territory  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
the  Confederacy,  while  others  adhered  to 
the  National  Government.  The  territory 
of  the  Cherokee  was  overrun  in  turn  by 
both  armies,  and  the  close  of  the  war 
found  them  i)rostrated.  By  treaty  in 
1866  they  were  readmitted  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  obliged  to 
liberate  their  negro  slaves  and  admit 
them  to  equal  citizenship.  In  1867  and 
1870  the  Delawares  and  Shawnee,  re- 
spectively, numbering  together  about 
1,750,  were  admitted  from  Kansas  and 
incorporated  with  the  Nation.  In  1889 
the  Cherokee  Commission  (see  Commis- 
sion) was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  the  tribal  governments  and 
opening  the  territories  to  white  settle- 
ment, with  the  result  that  after  15  years 
of  negotiation  an  agreement  was  made 
by  which  the  government  of  the  Cher- 
okee Nation  came  to  a final  end  IMar. 
3,  1Q06;  the  Indian  lan<ls  were  divided, 
and  the  Cherokee  Indians,  native  and 
adopted,  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Cherokee  have  7 clans,  viz:  Ani^- 
wa^'ya  (Wolf),  Ani'-Kawl^  (Deer),  Ani^- 
TsFskwa  (Bird),  AnF-w:Udl  (Paint), 
Ani'-Sah;Fni,  Ani^-Ga^tag^wl,  Ani'-Gi- 
la'hl.  The  names  of  the  last  3 can  not  be 
translated  with  certainty.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  there  were  anciently  14,  which 
by  extinction  or  absorption  have  been 
reduced  to  their  present  number.  The 
Wolf  clan  is  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant. The  “seven  clans”  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  ritual  prayers 
and  even  in  the  printed  laws  of  the  tribe. 
They  seem  to  have  had  a connection  with 
the  “seven  mother  towns  ” of  the  Chero- 
kee, described  by  Cuming  in  1730  as 
having  each  a chief,  whose  office  was 
hereditary  in  the  female  line. 

The  Cherokee  are  probably  about  as 
numerous  now  as  at  any  period  in  their 


history.  With  the  exception  of  an  esti- 
mate in  1730,  which  placed  them  atalxjut 
20,000,  most  of  those  ujj  to  a recent 
period  gave  them  12,000  or  14,000,  and  in 
1758  they  were  computed  at  only  7,500. 
The  majority  of  the  earlier  estimates  are 
probably  too  low,  as  the  Cherokee  occu- 
pied so  extensive  a ten-itory  that  only  a 
part  of  them  came  in  conflict  with  the 
whites.  In  1708  Gov.  Johnson  estimated 
them  at  60  villages  and  “at  least  500 
men”  (Rivers,  So.  Car.,  238,  1856).  In 
1715  they  were  officially  reported  to  num- 
ber 11,210  (Upper,  2,760;  Middle,  6,350; 
Lower,  2,100),  including  4,000  warriors, 
and  living  in  60  villages  (Uj)per,  19; 
Middle,  30;  Lower,  11).  In  1720  they 
were  estimated  to  have  been  reduced  to 
about  10,000,  and  again  in  the  same  year 
reported  at  about  1 1,500,  including  about 
3,800  warriors  (Gov.  Johnson’s  Rep.  in 
Rivem,  op.  cit.,  93,  94,  103,  1874).  In 
1729  they  were  estimated  at  20,000,  with 
at  least  6,000  warriors  and  64  towns  and 
villages  (Stevens,  Ili.st.  Ga.,  i,  48,  1847). 
They  are  said  to  have  lost  1 ,000  warriors 
in  1739  from  smallpox  and  rum,  and  they 
suffered  a steady  decrease  during  their 
wars  with  the  whites,  extending  from 
1760  until  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Those  in  their  original  homes  had 
again  increased  to  16,542  at  the  time  of 
their  forced  removal  to  the  W.  in  1838, 
but  lost  nearly  one-fourth  on  the  journey, 
311  perishing  in  a steamboat  accident  on 
the  Mississippi.  Those  already  in  the 
W.,  before  the  removal,  were  estimated 
at  about  6,000.  The  civil  war  in  1861-65 
again  checked  their  progress,  but  they 
recovered  from  its  effects  in  a remark- 
ably short  time,  and  in  1885  numbered 
about  19,000,  of  whom  alxiut  17,000  were 
in  Indian  Ter,,  together  with  about  6,000 
adopted  whites,  negroes,  Delawares,  and 
Shawnee,  while  the  remaining  2,000  were 
still  in  their  ancient  homes  in  the  E.  Of 
this  eastern  band,  1,376  were  on  Qualla 
res.,  in  Swain  and  Jackson  cos.,  N.  C. ; 
about  300  are  on  Cheowah  r.,  in  Graham 
CO.,  N.  C.,  while  the  remainder,  all  of 
mixed  blood,  are  scattered  over  e.  Ten- 
nessee, N.  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  The 
eastern  band  lost  about  300  by  smallpox 
at  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  In  1902 
there  were  officially  reported  28,016  per- 
sons of  Cherokee  blood,  including  all 
degrees  of  admixture,  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  in  the  Territory,  but  this  includes 
several  thousand  individuals formerlv  re- 
pudiated by  the  tribal  courts.  There 
were  al.«o  living  in  the  nation  about  3,000 
adopted  negro freedmen,  more  than  2,000 
adopted  white.s,  and  about  1,700  adopted 
Delaware,  Shawnee,  and  other  Indians. 
The  tribe  has  a larger  proportion  of  white 
admixturethan  any  other  of  the  Five  Civ- 
ilized Tribes.  See  Mooney,  3Iyths  of 
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the  Cherokee,  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1902; 
Royce,  Cherokee  Nation,  5th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1887. 

The  following  were  Cherokee  settle- 
ments: AguH([uiri  (?),  Aniahyaski,  Aina- 
kalali,  xVinolii,  Anisgayayi,  Anuyi,  Acpio- 
het%  Aracuchi,  Atsiniyi,  Auinuchee,  Ayali- 
liyi.  Big-island,  Briertown,  Broomtown, 
Brown’s  Village,  Buffalo  Fish,  Canuga, 
Catatoga,  Chagee,  Chattanooga,  Cdiatuga, 
Cheesoheha,Chewase,Chicherohe,Chick- 
ainauga,  Cdiilhowee,  Conisca,  Conontoroy, 
Conofoss,  Cooweeseoowee  (district),  Cfo- 
tocanahut,  Cowc'e,  tloweeshee,  Coyatee, 
Craylish  Town,  Creek  Bath,  Crowniocker, 
Crow  Town,  Ciiclon,  Cu.sawatee,  Didas- 
tunyi,  Dustayulunyi,  Fc:hota,  Ecochec', 
Flakulsi,  Fllijay,  J'lstatoee,  Etowah,  l^lu- 
forsee,  Fightingtown,  Frogtown,  (iuasuli, 
( t ulaniy  i,  C usti,  G wa  Igahi,  Halfway  Town, 
Heniptown,  Hickory  Log,  High  Tower 
Forks,  Hiwassee,  Ikatikunahita,  Itseyi, 
Ivy  Log,  Johnstown,  Jore,  Kalanunyi, 
Kanastmiyi,dvansaki,  Kanutaluhi,  Kawa- 
nuyi,  Keowee,  Kituhwa,  Kuhlahi,  Kula- 
hiyi,  Kulsetsiyi,  Leatherwood,  Long  Is- 
land, Lookout  Mountain,  Naguchee,  Nan- 
atlugunyi,  Nantahala,  Natuhli,  Nayuhi, 
Nickajack,  Niowe,  Noewe,  Nowe,  Nucas- 
see,  N ununyi,  Ocoee,  ( Iconaluftee,  Oconee, 
Olagatano,  Ooltewah,  Oothcaloga,  Paint 
Town,  Pine  Log,  t^uacoshatchee,  (hialat- 
chee,  Qualla,  (.iuanusee,  Q.uinahaqui,  Ral)- 
bit  Trap,  Red  Bank,  Red  Clay,  Running 
Water,  Saguahi,  Sanderstown,  Selikwayi, 
Seneca,  Setsi,  Sitiku,  Skeinah,  So(juee, 
Spike  Bucktown,  Spring  Place,  Standing 
Peach  Tree,  Stikayi,  Sutali,  Suwanee,  Tag- 
wahi,  Tahlasi,  Takwashuaw,  Talahi,  Tala- 
niyi.  Talking  Rock,  Tallulah,  Tainahli, 
Tanasqui  (?),  Tasetsi,  Taskigi,  Tausitu, 
Tawsee,  Tekanitli,  Tellico,  Tennessee,Tes- 
suntee,Tikaleyasuni,Tikwalitsi,Tlanusiyi, 
Tocax,  Touiassee,  Toquo,  Torsalla,  Toxa- 
way,  Tricentee,  Tsilaluhi,  Tsiskwahi, 
Tsistetsiyi,  Tsistuyi,  Tsiyahi,  Tsudinun- 
tiyi,  Tucharechee,  Tuckaseegee,  Tiigaloo, 
Turkeytown,  TurniiAown,  Turtletown, 
TuH(piittah,  Two  Run.s,  Ustanali,  Fstisti, 
Valleytown,  IVahyahi,  IVasasa,  Watauira, 
Willstown,  and  Yunsawi.  (.r.  m.) 

Achalaque. — Garcilasso  <le  la  Vega,  Florida,  in, 
172:3.  Allegans.— Coldcn,  map  (1727)  iinoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  liid.'rribcs,  iu,.'i2'>,  IS, 53.  Allegewe. — 
Hind,  Labrador  I’onin.,  n,  7,  1S(>3.  Allegewi, — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribc.'J,  V,  1:33. 18,55.  Allegewy. — 
fbid.,  II,  37, 18.52.  Alleghans. — Hall,  N.  W.  States, 
29,  1819.  Alleghanys.— Rafincsqnc,  introd.  to 

Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  :31,  1821.  Allegwi.— Sqiiicr  in 
llcach,  Ind. ‘Misc.,  2(>,  1877.  Alligewi,— Heckc- 
wcldcr  (1819)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
in,  .525,  18,53.  Allighewis.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Coinpend.,  .500,  1878.  Baniatho. — Gat.schet,  .\rap- 
ahoMS.,  13.  .\.  E.,  1,8,80  (Arapaho  name).  Caai^i.— 
Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  13.  A.  E.,  1,883  (O.sage 
name).  Caliageheahs. — McKenney  and  Hall, Ind. 
Tribes,  i.  1,80,  1.851.  Cayaki, — Dorsey,  Kan.sa  MS. 
vocal).,  13.  A.  E.,  1,882  (Kansa  name).  Chalakee. — 
Nnttali,  ,lonr.,  121,1821.  Chalaque. — Gentleman 
of  Klvas  (15-10)  in  Hakluyt  Soc.,  Florida,  00,  1,851. 
Chalaquies. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  335,  1723  (Spanish 


name).  Charakees. — Homann  Heirs’  maj),  1756. 
Charakeys.— Homann  Heirs’  mai),  ca.  1730.  Char- 
ikees.— Doc.  of  1718  quoted  by  Rivers,  So.  Car^, 
.55,  18.50.  Charokees. — .lolin.son  (1720)  quoted, 

ibid.,  93,  1.871.  Cheelake. — Barton,  New  Views, 
xliv,  1798  (Ui>per  Cherokee  form).  Cheerake, — 
Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  220,  1775.  Cheerakee. — Ibid., 
137.  Cheeraque.— Moore  (1701)  quoted  by  Ciirroll, 
Hist.  Coll.  |s.  G.,  It,  570,  1830.  Cheerokee. — Ross 
(ca.  1770)  quoted  in  Hi.st.  Mag.,  2d  s.,  ii,  218,  1867. 
Chel-a-ke.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  Lx.k,  1823. 
Chelakees. — Gallatin  in  'rnins.  ,Vm.  Anti(|.  l-ioc., 
n,  90,  1830.  Chelaques.— Nnttali,  .lonr.,  247,  1821. 
Chelekee.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  ,500, 
1878.  Chellokee. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  n, 
201,  18.52.  Cheloculgee.— White,  Stilt.  (3ii.,  28,  1819 
(Creek  name;  singular, Che-lo-kee).  Chelokees.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiii.  Soc.,  n,  101,  1836k 
Cheokees.— .lojinson  (1772)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VIII,  311,  18.57  (misprint).  Cheraguees. — Coxe, 
Carolana.  11,  1711.  Cherahes. — Brickell  (1737) 
quoted  by  Haywood,  Tenn.,  221,  1823.  Chera- 
kees,— Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1711.  Cherakis. — 
Chauvignerie  (1730)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  .555,  1853.  Cheraquees. — Coxe,  Caro- 
lana, 13,  1711.  Cheraquis. — I’Onicaut  (1099)  in 
Margry,  DOc.,  V,  401,  1883.  Cherickees, — Clarke 
(17:39)  in  N.  Y.,  Doc.  Col.  Hi.st.,  Vi,  118,  1S.5;5.  Cher- 
ikee.— Allmnyconf.  (1742),  ibid., ‘218.  Cherokee.— 
.lohn.son  ( 1708)(iuoted  by  Rivers,  So.  Car.,  ‘2:38,  ]s,50. 
Cherokis. — Raline.sqne,  Am.  Nat.,  i,  110.  1836. 
Cherookees.— Croghan  (1700)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  i.\,  372, 1871.  Cheroquees. — Cami)l)ell 
(1701),  ibi(L,  410.  Cherrackees. — Evan.s  (17.55) 

quoted  by  Gregg,  Old  Cheraws,  15,  1,807.  Cher- 
rokees  — 'I'reaty  of  1722  in  Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  iv, 
32,  1848.  Cherrykees.— Weiser  (171.s)  (pioted  by 
Kautl'man,  W.  Penn.,  ajip.,  18,  18.51.  Chilukki. — 
Hewitt  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ii,  .592.  1900  (original 
Choctaw  form).  Chirakues. — Randolph  (1099i  in 
Rivers,  So.  Car.,  449,  18.50.  Chirokys. — Doc.  (cn. 
1825)  in  Ann.  de  la  Prop,  de  la  Foi.  ii,  3.si,  1841. 
Chorakis. — Doc.  of  1748  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.st.,  x, 
143,  1858.  Chreokees. — Pike.  Trav.,  173,  1811  (mis- 
jirint).  Chulukki. — Hewitt  in  Am.  .Vnthrop.,  ii, 
592, 1900  (alternative  Clioctaw  form).  Dog  tribe. — 
Vaudreuil  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  1094, 
18.58.  Entari  ronnon. — Potier,  Huron' MS.  Gnim., 
1751  (a  Wyandot  name:  ‘mountain  people’). 
Gatohua.— Barton  quoted  by  Gatschet.  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  28,  18.'^.  Gattochwa. — Heckewidder 
quoted  by  Barton,  New  Views,  app.,  8,  1798  (Del- 
aware name,  German  form).  Isallanic  race. — 
Schoolcraft  in  Ind.  .-Vff.  Rep.  73.  1850.  Katowa. — 
Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  ‘28,  1,884  (Shawnee 
form).  Ketawaugas. — Haywooii.  Nsit.  and  Abo- 
rig.  Tenn.,  234,  18‘23.  Kittuwa. — Brinton,  Lenai>e 
Leg.,  10,  188.5.  Kituhwagi'. — Mooneyin  19th  Rej). 
B.  A.  E.,  lit.  I.  15,  1902  (originally  the  name  of  a 
Cherokee  band,  but  n.sed  by  Algonqnian  tribes 
to  designate  the  whole  tril'ie).  Kuttoowauw. — 
Apanmut  (1791)  quoted  by  Brinton.  Lenape  Leg., 
10,  18,8.5  (Mahican  name).  Ma"tera'". — Gat.schet, 
Catawba  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1.881  (Catawba  name: 

‘ coming  out  of  theground  ’ ).  Nation  du  Chien, — 
Picquet  ,17.52)  quoted  by  Parkman,  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe,  II,  417,  1.884.  Ochie'tari-ronnon. — Potier. 
Huron  MS.  Gram.,  17,51  (one  of  the  Wyandot 
names).  Ojadagochroene, — Livingston  (17‘20)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Cot.  Hist.,  V.  .507,  1,8.55.  Ondadeonwas. — 
Blceker  ( 1701) , ibid.,  iv.  918,  1854.  Oyadackuch- 
raono. — Weiser  (1753),  ibid.,  vi,  795,  18.55.  Oyadag- 
ahroenes. — Letter  of  1713,  ibid.,  V,  :3.80,  18.55. 
Oyadage'-ono. — Gatschet,  Seneca  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1,882  (.Seneca  name:  ‘cave people,’  from  oya>>dnpa-i 
‘cave,’  ono  ‘people’).  O-ya-da'-go-o-no. — Mor- 
gan, League  Iroq.,  3:37,  18,51  (Iroquois  name). 
Oyata’ge'ronon'. — Hewitt,  inf’n  (Iroquois  name: 
‘inhabitants  of  the  cave  country ’).  Oyaudah. — 
Schoolcraft,  Notes  on  Iroip,  418,  1.847  (Seneca 
name).  Rechahecrians. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk. 
IV,  22,  1848  (name  given  by  the  Virginians  in 
10.50  to  an  invading  mountain  tribe:  ])robably 
the  Cherokee).  Rechehecrians. — Ratinesipie  in 
Marshall.  Ky.,  l,  30,  1824.  Rickohockans. — Led- 
erer  (1009)  ipioted  by  Hawks,  No.  Car.,  ii,  48, 
18.58  (probably  the  Cherokee,  as  called  by  the 
Powhatan  tribes;  Hewitt  gives  the  meaning  as 
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‘ cavelanders ’).  Shanaki. — Gatschet,  Caddo  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Caddo  name).  Shan- 
nack, — Marcy,  Red  R.,  273,  1854  (Wichita  form). 
Shannakiak.— Gatschet,  Fox  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882 
(Fox  name;  sing.  Shannaki).  Shayage.— Gat- 
schet, Kaw  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878 (Kansa name).  Sul- 
luggoes.— Coxe,  Carolana,  22,  1741.  Talagans.— 
Ralines<iuc  in  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  28,  1824.  Tale- 
gans.  — Ibid.,  34.  Talegawes. — Ibid.  Tallagewy. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ir,  36,  1852.  Tallegwi. — 
Ralinesqne  (ra.  1824)  quoted  by  Mercer,  Lenape 
Stone,  90,  1885.  Talligeu, — Ileckcweldcr  (1819), 
ibid.,  40.  Talligewi. — Walam  Olum(  1833)  in  Brin- 
toii,  Lenape  Leg.,  200,  1886.  Tallike. — Brinton, 
ibid.,  230  (given  a.s  singular  form  of  Talligewi; 
Zeisberger  translates  talcgan,  plural 
wak,  as  ‘crane’  in  the  Delaware  language). 
Tcalke.— Gatschet,  Tonkawa  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882 
(Tonkawa  name).  Tcerokieco. — Gatschet,  Wich- 
ita yiS.,  B.  A.E.,  1882  (Wichita  name).  Tchata- 
kes.— La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  ii,  197,  1877. 
Tsalagi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  25,  1884. 
Tsalagi'. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E.,  i,  15, 
1902  ( Upper  Cherokee  form;  plural.  Ani-Tsiihlgl', 
abbreviated  to  Ani-Tsflhlk).  Tsalakies.— Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ir,  90,  1836.  Tsii-lo- 
kee.  Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  113,  1877.  Tsaragi',— 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.,  B.  A.E.,  i,  15,  1902  (Lower 
Cherokee  form:  plural,  Anl-TsAnlgF).  Tschiro- 
kesen.— Wrangell,  Ethnol.  Nadir.,  xxiii,  1839. 
Tsulakki.— Grayson,  MS.  Creek  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1885  (Creek  name).  Tzulukis. — Rafinesque,  Am. 
Nations,  l,  T23,  1836.  Uwatayo-rono. — Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  28, 1884  (‘cave people’;  Wyan- 
dot name).  IJyada.— Ibid.  (Seneca name).  Zolu- 
cans.— Rafine.sque  in  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  23,  1824. 
Zulocans. — Ibid. 

Chert.  See  Chalcedony. 

Chesakawon,  A village  of  the  Powhaton 
confederacy,  in  1608,  about  the  mouth  of 
Corotonian  r. , Lanca-ster  co.,  Va. — Smith 
(1620),  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1810. 

Chesapeake.  ( Algomiuian;  K’che-sepi- 
ack,  ‘country  on  a great  river.’ — Tooker). 
Little  more  i.s  known  in  regard  to  the  name 
than  that  it  designated  also  a small  I’ow- 
hatan  tribe  re.siding  in  Princess  Anne  or 
Norfolk  co.,  Va.,  in  1608,  and  also  their 
principal  village,  situateil,  according  to 
Jeffereon  (Notes,  138,1800),  onLinnhaven 
r.,  in  Princess  Anne  co.,  a small  stream, 
according  to  his  map,  flowing  n.  into 
Chesapeake  hay.  Stith  says  they  were 
seated  on  the  river  now  called  Eliza- 
beth, which  falls  into  Chesapeake  bay 
below  Norfolk.  Linnhaven,  on  Jeffer- 
.8on’'s  map,  is  distinct  from  and  is  located 
n of  Elizabeth  r.  White’s  map  (Hariot, 
Narr.,  ()uaritch  repr.,  1893),  drawn  in 
1585,  locates  them  under  the  name 
Ehesepiooc,  af)i)areutly  on  the  stream  in- 
dicated by  Jefferson.  In  1607  they  were 
estimated  at  100  warriors,  equivalent  to 
perhaps  350  inhabitants;  by  1660  they  had 
entirely  disapjieared  as  a distinct  people. 
On  the  aj)plication  of  the  name  Chesa- 
peake see  Tooker,  xVlgonquian  Series,  in, 
1901.  (,j.  M. ) 

Chesapeacks.— Lane  (1.586)  in  Smith  (16‘29),  ’Vir- 
ginia, L 87,  repr.  1819.  Chesapeakes. — Bozman, 
Maryland,  i.  61,  1837.  Chesapeians. — Strachey 
(co.  1612),  Virginia,  35, 1849.  Chesepians. — Flarri.'i, 
Voy.  and  Trav.,  i,  815, 1705.  Chesepioock. — Dutch 
map  (1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  18.56.  Chisa- 
peack.— ,Smith(1629),Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819.  Chisa- 
peans  — Lane  (1586)  in  Smith,  ibid.,  1,91.  Ghi-sapi- 
ack  —Tyndall,  chart  (1608)  in  Brown,  Genesis 


U.  S.,  184,  1890.  Ehesepiooc. — White’s  map  in 
Hariot,  Narrative,  Ciuaritch  repr.,  1893(mi.sjjrint?). 

Cheshish.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Muchalat,  situated  back  of  Bligh  id., 
Nootka  sd.,  Vancouver  id. — Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  264,  1002. 

Chesthltishtun.  A gens  or  village  of 
the  Tolowa,  formerly  on  the  coast  of  x. 
California,  s.  of  Smith  r. 

To’es-plt’ic'-tun. — Dorsey  in  .lour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  236,  1890. 

Chests.  Seelioxenand  Chests,  Receptacles. 

Chetac  Lake.  A Chippewa  village, 
named  from  the  lake  on  tvhich  it  is  situ- 
ated, in  Sawyer  co. , n.  w.  Wis. 

Lac  Shatac. — Warren  (18.52)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  191,  1885. 

Chetawe.  A village  of  the  Ntlakyapa- 
muk,  on  the  e.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  about 
16^  m.  above  Yale,  Brit.  Col.  IVq).  16 
in  1897,  the  last  time  it  was  .separately 
enumerated. 

Chataway, — Can.  Ind.  AIT.  for  1884,  ‘230.  Chatowe. — 
Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  AIT.,  Victoria,  1872.  Tca'tua.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  on  Kthnol.  Snrv.  Can.  for  Brit. 

A.  S.,5, 1,899.  Tce'tawe, — Teitin  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  lltst.,  II,  16i),  1900. 

Chetco  (from  t'heti,  ‘close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  stream’:  own  name. — J.  O.  Dor- 
sey). A group  of  former  Athapascan 
villages  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth  of  and  about  14  m.  uj)  Chetco  r., 
Oreg.  There  were  9 villages,  those  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  containing  42  hou.ses, 
which  ivere  destroyed  by  the  whites  in 
1853,  after  which  the  Chetco  were  re- 
moved to  Siletz  res.,  Tillamook  co.,  Oreg. 
In  1854  they  numbered  117  men,  83 
women,  and  41  children;  total,  241.  In 
1861  they  numbered  62  men,  96  ivomen, 
104  children;  total,  262.  In  1877  only 
63  resided  on  Siletz  res.  These  villagers 
were  closely  allied  to  the  Tolowa  of  Cali- 
fornia, from  whom  they  differed  but 
slightly  in  language  and  customs.  The 
villages  as  recorded  by  Dorsey  5vere 
Chettanne,  Chettannene,'Khunilii'khwut, 
Nakwutthume,  Nukhwuchutun,  Settha- 
tun,  Siskhaslitun,  Tachukhaslitun,  and 
Thlcharghilitun. 

Cha-ta. — Abbott,  MS.  Coquille  cen,su.s,  B.  A.  E., 
1858.  Cheahtoc.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  .Inne 
8,  1860.  Che-at-tee. — Parri.*;!!  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep. 
for  1854,  495,  1855.  Chetcas. — Palmer,  ibid.,  467. 
Chetcoe. — Newcomb,  ibid.,  162,  1,861.  Chetcoes. — 
Victor  in  Overland  Mo.,  vii,  317,  1871.  Chet- 
coos.— Palmer  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1856,  217,  1,857. 
Chetkoe,— Wells  in  Harper’s  Mag.,  xiii,-.588,  18.56. 
Chit-co. — .Vbbott,  MS.  Coquille  cen.siis,  B.  A.  E., 
1858.  Chitcoes.— Buchanan  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1856, 
'2‘22,  18-56.  Chitko. — Gibbs  MS.  on  coast  tribes,  B.  A. 
E.,  1,856.  Tced’i'-te-ne'. — Everett e,  MS.  Tututene 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1885  (trans. : ‘people  bv  the 
Mou.se  r.’).  Tce'-ti.— Dorsey  in  .lour.  .\m. ‘Folk- 
lore, 111,236, 1890  (own  name:  ‘clo.se  to  the  month 
of  the  stream’).  Tce'-^i  ^un-ne', — Ibid,  (own 
name:  ‘peopleclo.se  to  the  mouth  of  the  .stream  ’) 
Tci'-i-tl,— Dorsey,  Smith  R.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1.88.8 
(Khaamotene  name). 

Chetleschantunne  (‘people  among  (he 
big  rocks’ ).  A division  of  the  Tututunne 
formerly  living  on  Bi.stol  r.,  Oreg.,  and 
the  coast  from  the  headlands  6 m.  s.  of 
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Rogue  r.  Their  villages  were  at  Macks 
Arch,  the  great  rock  from  which  they 
took  their  name,  at  Crooks  pt.  at  the 
eddy  of  Pistol  r.,  and  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
mouth  of  that  stream.  In  1854  they 
numbered  51.  The  survivors,  if  there 
are  any,  are  on  the  Siletz  res. , Oreg. 

Chetl-e-sHn. — Schumacher  in  Bull.  G.  and  G. 
Surv.,  in,  31,  1877.  Chetlessentan. — Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  Vi,  702, 1857.  Chetlessenten. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  .lune  8,  1800.  Chet-less-en-tun.— 
Parrish  in  lud.  .\1T.  Uei).  for  1854,  495,  1856. 
Chet-less-in-gen. — Gibbs,  MS.  on  coast  tribes  of 
Oregon,  B.  E.,  18.50.  Chit-les-sen-ten. — Abbott, 
MS.  Coquille  census,  B.  A.  E.,  18.58.  Pistol  Riv- 
ers.— Buchanan  in  Ind.  AtT.  Rep.  1856,  222,  1857. 
Tcet-lSs'-tcan  ?un'ne. — Dorsey  in  .lour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, 111,230,  1890.  Tout-les-tcun'  tene'. — Everette, 
ISIS.  Tutu  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (trails.;  ‘I'cojile 
by  the  Hat  rocks’).  Tc'ut-les'-tcun-ijun. — Dorsey, 
NaltftnueiftunC  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Nal- 
tunne  name). 

Chetlesiyetunne  (‘iieople  of  the  bursted 
rock’).  village  of  the  Tututunne, 
located  by  Dorsey  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  233,  1890)  on  tbe  n.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. 

T’a-rxi'-li-P  :>iinne. — Dorsey  in  .lour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  233,  1890  (‘people  distant  from  the 
forks’:  Naltunne  name),  Tcet-les'-i-ye' ^unne'. — 
Ibid,  (own  name).  Tc’ut'-les-ye'  ^unne'. — Ibid. 
(Naltunne  name). 

Chets  {Tceta).  A Haida  town,  for- 
merly occujiied  by  the  Chets-gitunai 
and  Djushade,  on  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  Tsooskahli,  Masset  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — 
S wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Chetsgitunai  ( Tcetn-gttAnd^-'i,  ‘ Gituns 
of  Chets  id.’).  A Haida  family  of  the 
Eagle  clan,  so  named  from  an  island 
in  the  up^ier  expansion  of  Masset  inlet, 
Brit.  Col.,  at  the  mouth  of  Tsooskahli, 
where  they  once  lived.  Afterward  they 
moved  to  the  mouth  of  Masset  inlet. 
They  formed  one  group  with  the  Widja- 
gitunai,  Tohlka-gitunai,  and  Djushade. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  275,  1905. 

Chichkitone.— Hiirri.son  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
sec.  II,  P24, 1895.  Tsets  gyit’inai'. — Boas,  12th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  23,  1898. 

Chettanne.  A former  village  of  the 
Chetcoon  the  s.  side  of  Chetco  r.,  Oreg., 
at  its  mouth. 

Tcet-tan'-ne. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ill, 
236,  1890. 

Chettannene.  A former  village  of  the 
Chetco  on  the  n.  side  of  Chetco  r.,  Oreg., 
at  its  mouth. 

Tcet-tan'  ne'-ne.— Dor.sev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  ‘236,  1890. 

Chett'rokettle  (‘Rain  pueblo’  in  one  of 
the  New  Mexican  Indian  languages). 
One  of  the  most  important  ruins  of  Die 
Chaco  canyon  group  in  N.  w.  New  INIexico. 
It  is  less  than  ^ m.  k.  of  Pueblo  Bonito,  on 
the  N.  aide  of  the  arroyo  near  the  base  of 
tbe  canyon  wall.  Its  exterior  dimensions 
are  440'by  250  ft.  It  incloses  3 sides  of  a 
parallelogram,  the  extremities  of  the 
wings  being  connected  by  a semicircular 
double  wall,  the  space  between  being 
diviiled  into  ajiartments.  There  are  9 
kivas  within  the  space  inclosed  by  the 
wings  of  the  structure,  2 being  in  the 


court  and  7 wholly  or  in  part  embraced 
within  the  walls.  The  ivalls  still  stand 
in  places  to  a lieight  of  30  ft.  The  build- 
ing was  not  less  than  4 stories  high,  prob- 
ably 5.  Many  timbers  are  yet  in  place 
and  well  preserved.  The  masonry, 
which  is  exceptionally  good,  is  of  fine- 
grained grayish-yellow  sandstone,  broken 
into  small  tabular  pieces  and  laid  in  thin 
mortar;  in  places  courses  of  heavier  stone 
are  laid  in  parallel  at  intervals,  giving  an 
ornamental  effect  and  probably  adding 
to  the  stability  of  the  walls.  The  walls 
are  finished  alike  on  both  sides.  Jack- 
son  estimated  that  there  were  originally 
in  the  buildiug  not  less  than  315,000  cu. 
ft.  of  masonry.  See  Jackson  (1875)  in 
10th  Rep.  Hayden  Surv.,  438,  1879,  and 
the  authors  cited  below.  (e.  l.  ii.) 
Chetho  Kette.— Bell  in  Jour.  Ethnoi.  Soc.  Loncl., 
n.  s.,  I,  247,  1869.  Chetro  Ketle. — Domenecli, 
Dc-sert-s  N.  Am.,  i,  200,  1860.  Chetro  Kettle. — 
Lummi.s  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  xv,  426,  1901. 
Chettro-Kettle. — Simpson,  Ex)>ed.  Navajo  Coun- 
try, 79, 18.50.  Rain  Pueblo. — Ibid. 

Chetuckota.  A former  Seminole  village 
on  the  5V.  bank  of  Pease  cr.,  below  Pease 
lake,  w.  central  Fla. — H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th 
Cong.,  2(1  sess.,  maj),  768-769,  1838. 

Chetuttunne  (‘peojile  where  the  road 
crosses  a stream’).  A former  village  of 
the  Chastacosta  on  the  x.  side  of  Rogue 
r.,  Oreg. 

Tce-tut'  ;unne'. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  234,  1890. 

Cheucunsene.  See  Dragging-canoe, 

Cheuek.  A village  of  the  Ntlakyajia- 
muk  on  Frailer  r. , above  Lvtton,  Brit.  Col. 
TcEue'q.— Hill-Tout  iu  Rep.  fithnol.  Surv.  Can. 
for  Brit.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  4,  1899. 

Chewagh.  A name  of  the  Pacific  red- 
spotted  salmon  trout,  or  Dolly  Varden 
trout  {Salmo  campbelli),  from  cfuwakJi,  in 
the  Nisqualli  and  closely  related  dialects 
of  the  Salishan  stock,  signifying  ‘salmon 
trout.’  ' (A.  F.  c.) 

Chewas.  A Squawmish  village  on  the 
5V.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col. 

Tce'was.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  .V.  A.S.,  474, 1900. 

Chewase.  One  of  the  5 “inland”  towns 
of  the  Cherokee  on  a branch  of  Tennessee 
r.,  in  E.  Tennessee,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  centurv. — Bartram,  Travels,  371, 
1792. 

Chewing-gum.  See  Food. 

Cheyenne  (from  the  Sioux  name  Sha- 
hi'yena,  Sliai-ena,  or  (Teton)  Shai-ela, 
‘peo]Jeof  alien  speech,’  from  s/zo'/a,  ‘to 
sjieak  a strange  language’ ) . An  important 
Plains  tribe  of  the  great  Algonquian  fam- 
ily. They  call  themselves  DzFtslfsh'is,  ap- 
parently nearly  equivalent  to  ‘people 
alike,’  i.  e.  ‘our  people,’  from  zts-Waw, 
‘alike’  or  ‘like  this’  (animate);  {ehiMd, 
‘ he  is  from,  or  of,  the  same  kind’ — Pet- 
ter) ; by  a slight  change  of  accent  it 
might  also  mean  ‘gashed  ones’,  from 
cMstiii,  ‘he  is  gashed’  (Petter),  or  pos- 
sibly ‘tall  people.’  The  tribal  form  as 
here  given  is  in  the  third  person  plural. 
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The  popular  name  has  no  connection  with 
the  French  chien,  ‘dog,’  as  has  some- 
times erroneously  been  supposed.  In  the 
sign  language  they  are  indicated  by  a 
gesture  which  has  often  been  interpreted 
to  mean  ‘cut  arms’  or  ‘cut  fingers’ — 
being  made  by  drawing  the  right  index 
finger  several  times  rapidly  across  the 
left — but  which  api^ears  really  to  indi- 
cate ‘striped  arrows,’  by  which  name 
they  are  known  to  the  Hidatsa,  Shoshoui, 
Comanche,  Caddo,  and  probably  other 
tribes,  in  allusion  to  their  old-time  pref- 
erence for  turkey  feathers  for  winging 
arrows. 

The  earliest  authenticated  habitat  of 
the  Cheyenne,  before  the  year  1700, 
seems  to  have  been  that  part  of  Minnesota 
bounded  roughly  by  the  Missi.ssippi,  Min- 
nesota, and  upper  Red  rs.  The  Sioux, 
living  at  that  2>eriod  more  immediately 
on  the  Mississippi,  to  the  e.  and  s.  e.  , came 
in  contact  with  the  French  as  early  as 
1667,  buttheCheyennearefirstmentioned 
in  1680,  under  the  name  of  Chaa,  when  a 
party  of  that  tribe,  described  as  living  on 
the  head  of  the  great  river,  i.  e.,  the  Slis- 
sissippi,  visited  La  Salle’s  fort  on  Illi- 
nois r.  to  invite  the  French  to  come  to 
their  country,  which  they  represented  as 
abounding  in  beaver  and  other  fur  ani- 
mals. The  veteran  Sioux  missionary, 
Williamson,  says  that  according  to  con- 
current and  reliable  Sioux  tradition  the 
Cheyenne  preceded  the  Sioux  in  the  oc- 
cupancy of  the  upper  Mississippi  region, 
and  were  found  by  them  already  estab- 
lished on  the  Minnesota.  At  a later 
eriod  they  moved  over  to  the  Cheyenne 
ranch  of  Red  r.,  N.  Dak.,  which  thus 
ac(|uired  its  name,  being  known  to  the 
Sioux  as  “the  place  where  the  Cheyenne 
plant,”  showing  that  the  latter  were  still 
an  agricultural  people  (Williamson). 
This  westward  movement  was  due  to 
pressure  from  the  Sioux,  who  were  them- 
selves retiring  before  the  Chijjpewa, 
then  already  in  possession  of  guns  from 
the  E.  Driven  out  by  the  Sioux,  the 
Cheyenne  moved  w.  toward  Missouri  r., 
where  their  further  progress  was  opposed 
by  the  Sutaio — the  Staitan  of  Lewis  and 
Clark — a people  speaking  a closely  cog- 
nate dialect,  who  had  preceded  them  to 
the  w.  and  were  then  api'»arently  living 
between  the  river  and  the  Black-hills. 
After  a ]x‘riod  of  hostility  the  two 
tribes  made  an  alliance,  some  time  after 
which  the  Cheyenne  crossed  the  Mis- 
souri below  the  entrance  of  the  Can- 
nonball, and  later  took  refuge  in  the 
Black-hills  about  the  heads  of  Cheyenne 
r.  of  South  Dakota,  where  Lewis  and 
Clark  found  them  in  1804,  since  which 
time  their  drift  was  constantly  w.  and  s. 
until  confined  to  reservations.  Uji  to  the 
time  of  Lewis  and  Clark  they  carried  on 


desultory  war  with  the  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa,  who  probably  helped  to  drive 
them  from  Missouri  r.  They  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  kept  on  goo(l  terms  with 
the  Ankara.  According  to  their  own 
story,  the  Cheyenne,  while  living  in 
Minnesota  and  on  Missouri  r.,  occu])ied 
fixed  villages,  practised  agriculture,  and 
made  pottery,  but  lost  these  arts  on  being 
driven  out  into  the  i)lains  to  become  rov- 
ing buffalo  hunters.  On  the  Missouri, 
and  i:>erhaps  also  farther  e.,  they  occu- 
jned  earth-covered  log  houses.  Grinnell 
states  that  some  Cheyenne  had  culti- 
vated fields  on  Little  Missouri  r.  as  late 
as  1850.  This  was  j^robably  a recent  set- 
tlement, as  they  are  not  mentioned  in 
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that  locality  by  Lewis  and  Clark.  At 
least  one  man  among  tbem  still  under- 
stands the  art  of  making  beads  and  figur- 
ines from  pounded  glass,  as  formerly 
practised  by  the  I\Iandan.  In  a sacred 
tradition  recited  only  by  the  priestlv 
keeper,  they  still  tell  how  they  “lost  the 
corn”  after  leaving  the  eastern  country. 
One  of  the  starting  i)oints  in  this  tradi- 
tion is  a great  fall,  aj)])arently  St  An- 
thony’s falls  on  the  5li.-!sissi]ipi,  and  a 
stream  known  as  the  “river  of  turtles,” 
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M'hich  may  l)o  the  Turtle  r.  tributary  of 
Red  r.,  or  })o!;riibly  the  8t  Croix,  enterin'; 
the  Misyi.ssippi  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Minnenota,  and  anciently  known  by  a 
similar  name.  Consult  for  early  habitat 
and  miffrations:  Carver,  Travels,  1796; 
Clark,  Ind.  Sign  Lang.,  1885;  Comfort  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  for  1871;  La  Salle  in 
IMargry,  Decouvertes,  ir,  1877;  Lewis  and 
Clark,  Travels,  i,  ed.  1812;  Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Williamson  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  1872. 

Although  the  alliance  between  the 
Sutaio  and  the  (dicvenne  dates  from  the 
crossing  of  the  Missouri  r.  by  the  latter. 
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the  actual  incorporation  of  theSutaio  into 
the  Cheyenne  camp-cirde  probably  oc- 
curred within  the  last  hundn'd  years,  as 
the  two  tribes  were  regarded  as  distinct 
by  Lewis  and  Clark.  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  supposing  the  Sutaio  to  have 
been  a detached  band  of  Siksika  drifted 
down  directly  from  the  N.,  as  has  been 
suggested,  as  the  Cheyenne  expressly 
state  that  the  Sutaio  spoke  “a  Cheyejine 
language,”  i.  e.  a dialect  fairly  intelHgible 
to  the  (lieyenne,  and  that  they  lived  s.  w. 
of  the  original  Cheyenne  (‘ountry.  The 
linguistic  researches  of  R(‘V.  Rudolph 


Fetter,  our  best  authority  on  the  Chey- 
enne language,  confirm  the  statement 
that  the  diherence  was  only  dialectic, 
which  probably  helps  to  account  for  the 
complete  assimilation  of  the  two  tribes. 
The  Cheyenne  say  also  that  they  obtained 
the  Sun  dance  and  the  Buffalo-head  medi- 
cine from  the  Sutaio,  but  claim  the  IMedi- 
cine-arrow  ceremony  as  their  own  from 
the  beginning.  Uplo  1885,  and  i)robably 
until  reducecf  by  the  cholera  of  1849,  the 
Sutaio  retained  their  distinctive  dialect, 
drc'ss,  and  ceremonies,  and  camped  apart 
from  the  Cheyenne.  In  1851  they  were 
still  to  some  extent  a distinct  jceople,  but 
exist  now  ccnly  as  one  of  the  comjeonent 
divisions  of  the  (Southern)  Cheyenne 
tribe,  in  no  respect  different  from  the 
others.  Under  the  name  Staitan  (a  con- 
traction of  pi.  Sulai-Jiitihiio, 

‘Sutai  men’)  they  are  mentioned  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804  as  a small  and 
savage  tribe  rcjving  w.  of  the  Black-hills. 
Thei'e  is  some  doubt  as  to  when  or  where 
the  Cheyenne  first  met  the  Arajiaho,  with 
whom  they  have  long  been  confederated; 
neither  do  they  appear  to  have  any  clear 
idea  as  to  the  date  of  the  alliance  between 
the  two  tribes,  which  continues  unbroken 
to  the  present  day.  Their  connection 
wdth  the  Arajeaho  is  a simple  alliance, 
without  assimilation,  while  the  Sutaio 
have  been  incorporated  bodily. 

Their  modern  history  may  be  said  to 
begin  with  the  expedition  of  I^ewis  and 
Clark  in  1804.  Constantly  pressed  farther 
into  the  plains  by  the  hostile  Sioux  in 
their  rear  they  established  themselves 
next  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Platte', 
driving  the  Kiowa  in  their  turn  farther  to 
the  s.  They  made  their  first  treaty  with 
the  Government  in  1825  at  the  mouth  of 
Teton  (Bad)  r.,  on  the  Missouri,  about 
the  jerc^sent  I’ic'rre,  S.  Dak.  In  conse- 
cpience  of  the  building  of  Bent’s  Fort  on 
the  ui)per  Arkansas,  in  Colorado,  in  1882, 
a large  part  of  the  tribe  decided  to  move 
down  and  make  permanent  lu'adcpiarters 
on  the  Arkansas,  while  the  rest  continued 
to  rove  about  tlie  headwaters  of  North 
Platte  and  Yellowstone  rs.  This  separa- 
tion was  made  ]>ermanent  by  the  treaty  of 
Ft  Laramie  in  1851,  the  two  sections  being 
noAV  known  rc-spectively  as  Southern  and 
Northern  Cheyenne,  but  the  distinction 
is  purely  gec'tgrajchic,  although  it  has 
servc'd  to  hasten  the  clestruction  of  their 
former  compact  tribal  organization.  The 
Southern  Cheyenne  are  known  in  the 
tribe  as  Sdwonfft,  ‘southerners,’  while 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  are  commoidy 
designated  as  0‘ml'sls  ('aters,’  from  the 
division  most  numerously  represented 
among  them.  Their  advent  upon  the 
Arkansas  brought  them  into  constant 
collision  with  the  Kiowa,  w ho,  with  the 
Comanche,  claimed  the  territory  to  the 
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southward.  The  old  men  of  both  tribes 
tell  of  numerous  encounters  during  the 
next  few  years,  chief  among  these  being 
a battle  on  an  upper  branch  of  Red  r.  in 
1837,  in  which  the  Kiowa  massacred  an 
entire  party  of  48  Cheyenne  warriors  of 
the  Bowstring  society  after  a stout  defense, 
and  a notable  battle  in  the  following 
summer  of  1838,  in  which  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  attacked  the  Kiowa  and 
Comanche  on  Wolf  cr.,  n.  w.  Okla.,  with 
considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  About 
1840  the  Cheyenne  made  peace  wdth  the 
Kiowa  in  the  s.,  having  already  made 
peace  with  the  Sioux  in  the  n.,  since 
which  time  all  these  tribes,  together  with 
the  Arapaho,  Kiowa,  Kiowa  Apache, 
and  Comanche  have  usually  acted  as 
allies  in  the  wars  with  other  tribes 
and  with  the  whites.  For  a long  time 
the  Cheyenne  have  mingled  much  with 
the  western  Sioux,  from  whom  they 
have  patterned  in  many  details  of  dress 
and  ceremony.  They  seem  not  to  have 
suffered  greatly  from  the  small-])ox 
of  1837-39,  having  been  warned  in 
time  to  escape  to  the  mountains,  but 
in  common  with  other  prairie  tribes 
they  suffered  terrilily  from  the  cholera  in 
1849,  several  of  their  bands  being  nearly 
exterminated.  Culliertson,  writing  a 
year  later,  states  that  they  had  lost  about 
200  lodges,  estimated  at  2,000  souls,  or 
about  two-thirds  of  their  whole  number 
before  the  epidemic.  Their  peace  with 
the  Kiowa  enabled  them  to  extend  their 
incursions  farther  to  the  s.,  and  in  1853 
they  made  their  finst  raid  into  Mexico, 
but  with_  disastrous  result,  losing  all  but 
3 men  in  a tight  with  Mexican  lan- 
cers. _ From  1860  to  1878  they  were 
Iirominent  in  liorder  warfare,  acting  with 
the  Sioux  in  the  x.  and  with  the  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  in  the  s.,  and  have  proli- 
ably  lost  more  in  conflict  with  the  whites 
than  any  other  trihe  of  the  plains,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number.  In  1864  the 
southern  baud  suffered  a severe  blow  by 
the  notorious  Chivington  massacre  in  Coi- 
orado,  and  again  in  1868  at  the  hands  of 
Custer  in  the  battle  of  tbe  Washita. 
They  took  a leading  part  in  the  general 
outbreak  of  the  southern  tribesin  1874-75. 
The  Northern  Cheyenne  joined  with  the 
Sioux  in  Bie  Sitting  Bull  war  in  1876  and 
were  active  participants  in  the  Custer 
ma.«sacre.  Later  in  the  year  they  received 
such  a severe  blow  from  Mackenzie  as 
to  com])el  their  surrender.  In  the  winter 
of  1878-79  a band  of  Northern  Chev- 
enne  under  Dull  Knife,  Wild  Hog,  aild 
Little  Wolf,  who  had  been  brought  down 
as  prisoners  to  Fort  Reno  to  be  colonized 
with  the  southern  portion  of  the  tribe  in 
the  present  Oklahoma,  made  a desperate 
attempt  at  escape.  Of  an  estimated  89  men 
and  146  women  and  children  who  broke 


away  on  the  night  of  Sept.  9,  about  75, 
including  Dull  Knife  and  most  of  the  war- 
riors, were  killed  in  the  pursuit  which 
continued  to  the  Dakota  border,  in  the 
course  of  which  about  50  whites  lost  their 
lives.  Thirty-two  of  the  Cheyenne  slain 
were  killed  in  a second  break  for  liberty 
from  Ft  Robinson,  Nebr.,  where  thecaj)- 
tured  fugitives  ha(l  been  confined.  Little 
Wolf,  with  about  60  followers,  got  through 
in  safety  to  the  x.  At  a later  i)eriod  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  were  assigned  to  the 
present  reservation  in  Montana.  The 
Southern  Cheyenne  were  assigned  to  a 
reservation  in  w.  Oklahoma  by  treaty  of 
1867,  but  refused  to  remain  upon  it  until 
after  the  surrender  of  1875,  when  a num- 
ber of  tlie  mo.st  [)rominent  hostiles  a\  ere 
deported  to  Florida  for  a term  of  3 years. 
In  1901-02  the  lands  of  the  Southern 
Cheyenne  were  allotted  in  severalty  and 
the  Indians  are  now  American  citi- 
zens. Those  in  the  x.  seem  to  hold  their 
own  in  poi)ulation,  while  those  of  the  .s. 
are  steadily  decreasing.  They  numbered 
in  1904 — Southern  Cheyenne,  1,903; 
Northern  Cheyenne,  1,409,  a total  of 
3,312.  Although  originally  an  agricul- 
tural people  of  the  timber  country,  the 
Cheyenne  for  generations  have  l>een  a 
typical  ])rairie  tribe,  living  in  skin  tipis, 
following  the  buffalo  over  great  areas, 
traveling  and  fighting  on  horseback. 
They  commonly  buried  their  dead  in 
trees  or  on  scaffolds,  but  occasionally  in 
caves  or  in  the  ground.  In  character 
they  are  proud,  contentious,  and  brave  to 
desperation,  with  an  exceptionally  high 
standard  for  woman.  Polygamy  was 
permitted,  as  usual  with  the  j^rairie  tribes. 
Under  their  old  system,  before  the  divi- 
sion of  the  tribe,  they  had  a council  of  44 
elective  chiefs,  of  whom  4 constituted 
a higher  body,  with  })ower  to  elect  one 
of  their  own  iTuml)er  as  head  chief  of  the 
tribe.  In  all  councils  that  concerned 
the  relations  of  the  Cheyenne  with  other 
tribes,  one  member  of  the  council  was  aj)- 
pointed  to  argue  as  the  proxv  or  “devil’s 
advocate”  for  the  alien  people.  This 
council  of  44  is  still  symbolized  by  a bun- 
dle of  44  invitation  sticks,  kept  with  the 
sacred  medicine-arrows,  and  formerly 
sent  around  when  occasion  arose  to  con- 
vene the  a.ssembly. 

This  set  of  4 medicine-arrows,  each 
of  different  color,  constitutes  the  tribal 
palladium  which  they  claim  to  have  had 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  aiul  is 
exposed  with  api)ro])riate  rites  once  a 
year  if  ])reviously  “jiledged,”  and  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  a Cheyenne 
has  been  killed  by  one  of  his  own  tribe, 
the  jnirpose  of  the  ceremony  being  to  wipe 
away  from  the  murderer  the  stain  of  a 
brother’s  Iilood.  The  rite  did  not  die 
with  the  final  separation  of  the  two  sec- 
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tions  of  the  tribe  in  1851,  as  has  been 
stated,  but  the  bundle  is  still  religiously 
preserved  by  the  Southern  Cheyenne, 
by  whom  the  public  ceremony  was  per- 
formed as  late  as  1904.  Besides  the  pub- 
lic tribal  ceremony  there  is  also  a rite 
spoken  of  as  “ fixing  ” the  arrows,  at 
shorter  intervals,  which  concerns  the 
arrow  priests  alone.  The  public  cere- 
mony is  always  attended  by  delegates 
from  the  northern  body.  No  woman, 
white  man,  or  even  mixed  blood  of  the 
tribe  has  ever  been  allowed  to  come  near 
the  sacred  arrows. 

Their  great  tribal  ceremony  for  genera- 
tions has  been  the  Sun  dance  ( (].  v. ) , which 
they  themselves  say  came  to  them  from 
the  Sutaio,  after  emerging  from  the  tim- 
ber region  into  the  open  ])lains.  So  far  as 
known,  this  ceremony  belongs  exclusively 
to  tlie  tribes  of  the  ])lains  or  to  those  in 
close  contact  with  them.  The  Buffalo- 
head  ceremony,  which  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Sun  dance  hut  has  been 
obsolete  for  many  years,  also  came  from 
the  Sutaio.  The  modem  Ghost-dance 
religion  (q.  v. ) was  enthusiastically  taken 
up  by  the  tribe  at  its  first  appearance, 
about  1890,  and  the  Peyote  rite  (q.  v. ) is 
now  becoming  popular  with  the  younger 
men.  They  also  had  until  lately  a Fire 
dance,  something  like  that  credited  to  tlie 
Navaho,  in  which  the  initiated  perform- 
ers danced  over  a fire. of  blazing  coals 
until  they  extinguished  it  with  their  bare 
feet.  In  priestly  dignity  the  keepers  of 
the  Medicine-arrow  (Cheyenne)  and  Sun 
dance  (Sutaio)  rites  stood  first  and  equal. 

At  the  Sun  dance,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions where  the  whole  tribe  was  assem- 
bled, they  formed  their  camp  circle  in 
11  (?)  sections,  occupied  by  as  many  rec- 
ognized tribal  divisions.  As  one  of  these 
was  really  an  incorporated  tribe,  and  sev- 
eral others  \have  originated  by  segrega- 
tion within  the  memory  of  old  men  still 
living  (1905),  the  ancient  number  did  not 
exceed  7.  One  authority  claims  these  di- 
visions as  true  clans,  but  t he  testimony 
is  not  conclusive.  The  wandering  habit- 
each  band  commonly  apart  from  the 
others,  with  only  one  regular  tribal  re- 
union in  the  year — would  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  keep  up  an  exogamic  sys- 
tem. While  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
Cheyenne  may  have  had  the  clan  system 
in  ancient  times  while  still  a sc'dentary 
people,  it  is  almost  as  certain  that  it  dis- 
appean'd  so  long  ago  as  to  be  no  longer 
even  a memory.  The  ]u\‘sent  divisions 
seem  to  have  "had  an  entirely  different 
genesis,  and  may  represent  original  vil- 
lage settlements  in  their  old  homes,  a 
surmise  rendered  more  probable  by  sur- 
vivals of  marked  dialectic  differences. 
As  it  is  now  some  70  years  since  the  whole 
tribe  camped  together,  the  social  struc- 


ture having  become  further  demoralized 
in  the  meantime  by  cholera,  wars,  and 
intermixture  with  the  Sioux,  the  exact 
number  and  order  of  these  divisions  is  a 
matter  of  dispute,  even  among  their  own 
old  men,  although  all  agree  on  the  prin- 
cipal names. 

The  list  given  below,  although  subject 
to  correction,  is  based  on  the  best  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  the  southern  chiefs 
in  1904  as  to  the  names  and  order  of  the 
divisions  in  the  circle,  from  the  e.  entrance 
around  by  s.,  av.,  and  N.  to  the  starting 
point.  The  name  forms  vary  consider- 
ably as  given  by  different  individuals, 
probably  in  accordance  Avith  former  dia- 
lectic differences.  It  is  evident  that  in 
some  instances  the  divisions  are  older 
than  their  existing  names: 

(1)  llevlqs'-nV'palCls  (sing.,  Hevlqs'- 
nl'i^a),  ‘aortas  closed,  by  burning.’  All 
authorities  agree  that  this  Avas  an  im- 
portant division  and  came  first  in  the 
circle.  The  name  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated from  several  of  the  band  in  an 
emergency,  having  once  inade  the  aorta 
of  a buffalo  do  duty  as  a pipe,  (.irinnell 
gives  this  story,  and  also  an  alternative 
one,  which  remlers  it  ‘.small  Avindpipes,’ 
from  a choking  sickness  sent  as  a ])unish- 
ment  for  offending  a medicine  beaver. 
The  name,  hoAvever,  in  its  etymology, 
indicates  something  closed  or  shrivelecl 
by  burning,  although  it  is  also  true  that 
the  band  has  a beaver  tabu.  The  name 
is  sometimes  contracted  to  llevl'qxin,  for 
Avhich  Wee  hee  skeu  of  BeAvis  and  Clark’s 
journals  (Clark,  1804,  ibid.,  i,  190,  1904) 
seems  to  be  a bad  misprint. 

(2)  Moiseyu  (sing.,  idols),  ‘flint  peo- 
ple,’ from  mo^so  ‘ flint’,  ajiparently  having 
reference  to  an  arroAvpoint  (Better),  pos- 
sibly to  the  sacred  medicine-arn  >avs.  For- 
merly a large  division  said  to  have  l>een 
the  nucleus  of  the  Cheyenne  tribe,  and 
hence  the  Dzltslstiis  proper.  The  Aitoav- 
men  of  G.  A.  Dorsev.  Noav  nearly  extinct. 

(3)  Wu'iapiu  (sing.,  WfCtap),  a Sioux 
Avord  {u'dtap)  meaning  ‘eaters,’  or  ‘eat’. 
A small  division,  perhaps  of  Sioux  admix- 
ture (cf.  (y -missis).  Some  authorities 
claim  this  division  as  an  offshoot  from  the 
lT6vhaitiFnio. 

(4)  Hh'haita'mo  (sing.,  I15vhaitan), 
‘hair  men,’  i.  e.  ‘fur  men’;  so  called 
because  in  early  days  they  ranged  farth- 
est to  the  s.  AV.,  remote  from  the  traders 
on  the  ]\Ii.ssouri,  and  continued  to  Avear 
fur  robes  for  every-day  use  after  the  other 
bands  had  adojited  strouding  and  calicoes. 
A probable  ex])lanation,  advanced  by 
Grinned,  is  that  the  name  refers  to  rojies 
Avhich  they  tAvisted  from  the  long  hair  of 
the  buffalo  for  use  in  capturing  ponies 
from  the  tribes  farther  s.  They  formed 
the  advance  of  the  emigration  to  the 
A rkansas  about  1835,  hence  the  name  is 
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frequently  used  as  synonymous  with 
Southern  Cheyenne. 

(5)  OVvimdna  (sing.,  OCviman ), 
‘scabby  people’;  ot'vt  ‘scabby,’  mmia 
‘band,’  ‘people’  (Petter);  according  to 
another  authority,  ‘ hive  people.  ’ An  off- 
shoot of  the  Hevhaitil'nio  (no.  4).  The 
name  originated  about  1840,  when  a band 
of  the  IIevhaita''nio,  under  a chief  known 
as  Blue  Horse,  became  infected  from  hav- 
ing u.sed  a mangy  buffalo  hide  for  a saddle 
blanket.  They  became  later  an  important 
division.  According  to  Grinnell  (Social 
Organization,  1905)  the  name  is  also  ap- 
plied as  a nickname  to  a part  of  tlie  North- 
ern Cheyenne  on  lower  Tongue  r.,  “be- 
cause, it  is  said.  Badger,  a principal  man 
among  tlieni,  had  a skin  disease.” 

(6)  Illslometd'nio  (sing.,Hlsfometii^n), 
‘ridge  men,’  referring  to  the  ridge  or 
long  slope  of  a hill.  Another  offshoot 
from  tlie  HevhaitiPnio.  The  name  is 
said  to  have  originated  from  their  prefer- 
ence for  camping  upon  ridges,  but  more 
probably  from  having  formerly  ranged 
chiefly  n.  of  the  upper  Arkansas,  in  that 
portion  of  Colorado  known  to  the  Chey- 
enne as  the  “ ridge  country,”  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  authority,  from  habituallv 
ranging  upon  the  Staked  plain,  in  associ- 
ation with  the  Comanche.  They  were 
said  to  have  originated  from  some  Hev- 
haitiPnio  who  intermarried  with  the 
Sutaio  before  the  regular  incorporation 
of  that  tribe. 

. (7)  (?)  Sutaio  (sing.,  Siiflai),  mean- 
ing unknown.  Formerly  a distinct  tribe, 
but  incorporated.  According  to  their 
own  statement  the  people  of  this  division 
occupied  the  w.  of  the  Cheyenne  circle, 
but  others  put  them  s.,  n.  w.,  or  n.,  the 
di.'^crejiancy  probably  arising  from  the 
fact  that  they  had  originally  no  place  in 
the  circle  at  all  and  were  not  admitted 
until  the  old  system  had  fallen  into  decay. 
The  w.  side  of  the  Cheyenne  circle,  as  of 
the  interior  of  the  tipi,'being  the  place  of 
honor,  they  would  naturally  claim  it  for 
themselves,  although  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  the  Cheyenne  would  grant  it. 
Their  true  position  .seems  to  have  been 
in  the  N.  w.  part  of  the  circle. 

(8)  Ofjtogrind  (sing.,  Oqtogon),  ‘bare 
shins’  (?). 

(9)  ir6‘nowd  (sing.,_  H6‘n6w),  ‘poor 
people.’  A small  division,  an  offshoot 
from  the  Oqfljgunil. 

(10)  Mdfd'‘kotiX  (sing.,  ;MiisI‘kot),  of 
doubtful  meaning,  interpreted  by  Grin- 
ned as  ‘ corpse  from  a scaffold,’  'or  pos- 
sibly ‘ghost  head,’  i.  e.  gray  hair,  but 
more  probably  (Mooney)  from  a root  de- 
noting ‘wrinkled’  or  ‘drawn  up,’  as 
applied  to  old  tipi  skins  or  old  buckskin 
dresses;  from  this  root  comes  masiskot, 
‘cricket,’  referring  to  the  doubling  up  of 
the  legs;  the  same  idea  of  ‘ skin  drawn 


up’  may  underlie  the  interpretation 
‘corpse  from  a scaffold.’  For  some  rea- 
son, apparently  between  70  and  80  yearn 
ago,  all  the  men  of  this  division  joined  in 
a body  the  HotamitiFnio  warrior  society, 
so  that  the  two  names  became  practically 
synonymous  until  the  society  name  sup- 
planted the  division  name,  which  is  now 
obsolete,  the  HohiniitiFnio,  with  their 
families,  being  considered  owners  of  that 
part  of  the  circle  originally  occupied  by 
the  JMSsI^'kota,,  viz,  next  to  the  last  sec- 
tion, adjoining  the  0‘ml'sls  (no.  11),  who 
camped  immediately  x.  of  the  entrance. 

(11)  0‘mVs'is  (.sing.,  0‘ml''slsks) , ‘eat- 
ers’; the  meaning  of  the  name  is  plain, 
but  its  origin  is  disputed,  some  authori- 
ties claiming  it  as  the  name  of  an  early 
chief  of  the  division.  Cf.  Wu^tajnu,  no. 
3.  This  was  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant division  in  the  tribe  and  now  con- 
stitutes the  majority  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne,  for  which  portion  the  name  is 
therefore  frequently  used  as  a synonym. 
Before  the  tribe  was  divided  they  occu- 
pied that  portion  of  the  tribal  circle 
immediately  x.  of  the  e.  entrance,  thus 
completing  the  circle.  After  the  se])ara- 
tion  their  next  neighbors  in  the  circle, 
the  Masl^'kofll,  alias  tlotamitiFnio,  were 
considered  as  the  last  division  in  order. 

Other  names,  not  commonly  recog- 
nized as  divisional  names,  are: 

(a)  Moqtdvhaild'niu,  ‘black  men,’  i.  e. 
‘Ute’  (sing.,  Moqtayhaitiin).  To  the 
Cheyenne  and  most  other  Plains  tribes 
the  Ute  are  known  as  ‘Black  men’  or 
‘Black  people.’  A small  band,  appar- 
ently not  a recognized  division,  of  the 
same  name  is  still  represented  among  the 
Southern  Cheyenne,  and,  according  to 
Grinnell,  al.so  among  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne. They  may  be  descended  from  Ute 
captives  and  perhaps  constituted  a regu- 
lar tribal  division. 

(b)  Nd‘kuimdna,  ‘ bear  people  ’ ; a small 
band  among  the  Southern  Cheyenne, 
taking  its  name  from  a former  chief  and 
not  recognized  as  properly  constituting  a 
division. 

(c)  Anskdaiiiiis,  ‘narrow  nose-bridge,’ 

^ Sioux  admixture  and  of  recent 

origin,  taking  its  name  from  a chief, 
properly  named  Broken  Dish,  but  nick- 
named Anskowinis.  They  separated 
from  the  0‘mt'sls  on  account  of  a quarrel, 
probably,  as  Grinnell  states,  a dispute  as 
to  the  guardianship  of  the  sacred  buffalo- 
head  cap,  a stolen  horn  from  which  is  now 
in  po.ssession  of  one  of  the  band  in  the 
S.  They  are  represented  among  both  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  Chevenne. 

(d)  Ft'nfdpd'  ‘Pc'naW‘ka’  '(Coman- 
che). This  is  not  properly  a divisional 
or  even  a band  name,  but  was  the  con- 
temptuous name  given  by  the  hostile 
Cheyenne  in  1874-75  to  the  “friendlies,” 
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under  Whirlwind,  who  remained  passive 
near  the  agency  at  Darlington,  in  allusion 
to  the  well-known  readiness  of  the  Pena- 
teka  Comanche  ttj  sell  their  services  as 
scouts  against  their  own  tribesmen  on  the 
plains. 

(e)  Mdhoyiuii,  ‘red  tipi’;  this  name, 
in  the  form  Miayuma,  ‘ red  lodges,’  is 
erroneously  given  in  the  Clarke  M8.,  in 
possession  of  Crinnell,  as  the  name  of  a 
band  or  division,  hut  is  really  only  the 
name  of  a heraldic  tii)i  l)elonging  hy 
heredity  to  a family  of  the  HcVnowa  di- 
vision, now  living  with  the  Southern 
Cheyenne. 

(f)  (Wohkpotsit,  Crinnell), 
‘white  wolf’  (?)  A numerous  family 
group  taking  its  name  from  a noted  com- 
mon ancestor,  in  t he  southern  branch  of 
the  tribe,  who  died  about  1845.  The 
name  literally  implies  something  haying 
a white  and  frosty  ai)pearance,  as  hide- 
scrapings  or  a leaf  covered  with  frost. 

(g)  (Tiitoimamih, Crinnell), 
‘backward  or  shy  clan,’  a modern  nick- 
name applied  hy  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
to  a band  on  Tongue  r.,  “because  they 
prefer  to  camp  by  themselves”  (Grin- 
nell).  From  the  same  root  comes  toto, 
‘crawfish,’  referring  to  its  going  back- 
ward (Fetter). 

(h)  Black  Lodyes.  A local  designation 
or  nickname  for  tho.se  N orthern  Cheyenne 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lame  Deei 
“because they  are  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  band  of  Crows  known  as  Black 
Lodges”  (Crinnell,  ibid.). 

(i)  lice  hand.  A local  designation  or 
nickname  for  those  Northern  Cheyenne 
living  about  Rosebud  cr. , ‘ ‘ because  among 
them  there  are  several  men  who  are  re- 
lated to  the  Rees”  (Crinnell,  iliid.). 

(i)  Yellow  Wolf  hand  (Culbertson, 
Jour.,  1850).  From  another  reference 
this  is  seen  to  be  only  a temiiorary  band 
desi'mation  from  a chief  of  that  name. 

(k)  Ilalf-hreed  (Culbertson,  Jour., 
1850).  Probably  only  a temp()rary  local 
designation,  perhaps  from  a chief  of  that 

name  (Mooney).  _ . • 

The  Warrior  Organization  (Au  tqm,^ 
‘warriors,’  ‘soldiers’;  sing.,  Nfitaii)  of 
the  Cheyenne  is  iiractically  the  same  as 
found  among  the  Arajiaho,  Kiowa,  and 
most  other  Plains  tribes  (see  Mddary  bo- 
cielieK),  and  consists  of  the  following  0 
societies,  with  possibly  one  or  more 
extinct;  (1)  IlotamitiVnio,  ‘dog  men  ; 
(2)  Woksihitiinio,  ‘(kit)  fox  men, 
alias  Mdtsbnitanio,  ‘Hint  men  ; (8) 

in'moiybtiTs  ‘ i>ointed-]ance  men  (let- 
ter) or’Obmi-nuhiiu,  ‘coyote  warriors’; 
(4)  Mahohfvas,  ‘red  shield,’  alias  Ho- 
tbanrChiiu,  ‘buffalo  bull  warriors  ; 5 

IIimatam')hi.s,  ‘bowstring  (men)  ; (b) 

Ilotam-Imsaw’,  ‘crazy  dogs.’  This  last 
society  is  of  modern  origin.  Besides 


these  the  members  of  the  council  of 
44  chiefs  were  sometimes  considered 
to  constitute  in  themselves  another  soci- 
ety, the  VPhiyo,  ‘chiefs.’  The  equivalent 
list  given  hy  Clark  (Ind.  Sign  Lang.), 
omitting  No.  6,  is  Dog,  Fox,  Medicine 
Lance,  Bull,  Bow.string,  and  Chief.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  fixed 
precedence,  but  the  llotamita^niu,  or 
‘ ‘ Dog  soldiers  ’ ’ as  they  came  to  he  known 
to  the  whites,  accpiired  most  jirominence 
and  distinctive  character  from  the  fact 
thatbv  the  accession  of  the  entire  warrior 
force  of  the  Masf'‘kota  division,  asalready 
noted,  they,  with  their  families,  took  on 
the  character  of  a regular  tribal  division 
with  a ])lace  in  the  tribal  circle.  From 
subseiiuent  incorporation  by  intermar- 
riage of  numerous  Sioux,  Arapalio,  and 
other  alien  elements  their  connection 
with  tlieirown  tribe  was  correspondingly 
weakened,  and  they  formed  the  habit  of 
camping  ajiart  from  the  others  and  acting 
with  the  Sioux  or  as  an  independent  body. 
They  were  known  as  the  most  aggressive 
of  the  hostiles  until  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  their  chief.  Tall  Bull,  by  Gen. 
Carr’s  forces  in  1869. 


Consult  Clark,  hid.  Sign  Lang,  (arti- 
cles, Cheyenne  and  Soldier),  1885;  Cul- 
bertson in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  1851; 
Dorsey,  The  Cheyenne,  Field  Columb. 
Mus.  Puhl.,  Anthrop.  ser.,  ix,  nos.  1 and  2, 
1905;  Crinnell,  various  letters  and  pub- 
lished papers,  notably  Social  Org.  of  the 
Chevennes,  in  Proc.  Intermit.  Cong. 
Americanists  for  1902,  1905;  Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  IMo.  \al.,^1862;  Iiy 
dian  Treaties,  eds.  1837,  1873;  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Exped.,  various  editions;  _Mar- 
gry,  Decouvertes,  ii,  1877;  IMaximilian, 
Travels,  1843;  IMooney  (1)  Ghost  Dance 
Religion,  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896, 
(2)  Calendar  Hist,  of  the  Kiowa,  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898,  (3)  Cheyenne  IMS., 
B.  A.  E.;  Reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs;  War  Dept.  Rec.  of 
Engagements  with  Hostile  Bids.,  1882; 
WiTliamson  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll. 
I,  1872.  (•’• 

a-wAs-she-tan-qua,  — Long,  Expert.  Rocky  Mts., 
II  Ixxxiv.  182:i  (Ilirtatsa  name).  Bahakosin.-- 
M’ooncv  in  Uth  Rep.  B. E..  102.8. 1896  (‘ striped 
arrows’;  Oailrto  name).  Black-arms.— Long,  op. 
oil  I -tO-i,  1828  (evidently  an  error  for  ‘cut- 
arms,’  one  of  tlie  renedrings  of  the  tribal  sign). 
Carfani.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.,  vocab.,  B.  A.  L-,  18A^ 
(Osage  name.  c=sh,  ^*=(111,  i.  e.  ShaclMni). 
Cahie0a.— Dorsey.  (Tcgiha  MS.  Diet..  B.  A.  E. 
(Omaha  and  Donka  name;  prim.  Sh.thn?dha). 
Cayani.  — Dorsey,  Kansix  MS.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1,8,82  (Kansa  name;  pron.  Shayi'inil.  Chaa._— 
La  Salle  (16801  in  Margry,  DiV.,  ii,  W.  18/p 
Chaguyennes.— Perrin  du  Lac,  \ oy.,  60/,  l8Uo. 
Chaienne. — Williamson  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soe.  ( oil., 
T 296  1872  (given  as  a French  form).  Chaoenne.— 
Lewis  Travels,  1.6,  1809.  Chawas.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind  Tribes  i,  198,  IS.Il.  Chayenne.— Clark  (1804)  in 
Lends  and  Clark  .lour.,  1. 175,1904.  Cheyennes.— 
Cas,s  (1884)  in  Schoolcraft,  lull. Tribes,  111,609, 185'A 
Chians.-Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong..  1st 
1832.  Chien,— Lewis  and  Clark,  travels,  35,  1806 
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(Frenchjiame).  Chiennes. — Brackenridge,  Views 
of  La.,  77,  1815.  Choaenne. — Fisher,  New  Travels, 
26,  1812.  Chyannes.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Jour.,  135, 
1840.  Chyans.— Dougherty  (1837)  in  H.  R.  Doc. 
276,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  20,  1838.  Chyennes.— 
Lewis  and  Clark.  Travels,  35,  1806.  Chynnes.— 
Am.  St.  Papers,  iv,  710,  1832.  Cien.— Clark  (1804) 
in  Lewis  and  Clark  Jour.,  i,  230,  1904.  Cut 
wrists.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  151,  1801  (in- 
tended as  an  interpretation  of  the  tribal  sign). 
Dog  Indians.— Clark  (1804)  in  Lewis  and  Clark 
Jour.,  I,  175,  1904  (on  p.  189  he  speaks  of  “the 
Chieii  (Cheyenne)  or  Dog  Inds.,”  from  confu.sion 
with  the  French  chien,  ‘dog’).  Dog  nation, — 
Ga.ss,  Jour.,  63,  1807.  DzItsPstas.  — Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1023, 1896  (proper  tribal  name). 
Gatsalghi.-— Ibid.  (Kiowa  Apache  name).  Hit- 
asi'na. — Ibid,  (‘scarred  people’:  Arapaho  name, 
sing.,  ni'tiisi).  I-sonsh'-pu-she. — Hayden, Ethnog. 
and  Pliilol.  Mo.  Val.,  402,  1862  (Crow  name). 
Itah-Ischipahji.— Maximilian,  ^ Travels,  n,  234, 
1839-41  (Hidatsa  name).  it-4ns^-p0-|je. — Long 
Exped.  Kooky  Mts.,  ii,  Ixx.xiv,  1823  (Hidatsa 
name).  Itasi'na.— Mooney,  Cheyenne  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1904  ( ‘ ,scarrt;d  people  ’ ; also  IlUdsi'na,  Arapaho 
name;  sing.,  ItAsi').  I-ta-su-pu-zi. — Matthews, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Hidatsa,  160,  1877  (‘spotted 
arrow  quills’;  from  ffasa,  arrow  quills;  pusi,  spot- 
ted: Hidatsa  name;  s=sh).  It-us-shi'-na. — Hay- 
den, Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  326,  1862 
(‘scarred  people’:  Arapaho  name).  Ka'neahea- 
wastsik. — Grinnell  quoted  by  Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  L. , 1023, 1896  ( ‘ people  with  a language  some- 

what  like  Crec’:  Cree  name;  cf.  Kaninavish,  the 
Ampaho).  Nanoni'ks-karc'mki. — Mooney,  ibid. 
(K'.chai  name).  Niero'rikwats-kuni'kf. — Ibid, 

(u  ichita  name).  Pacarabo. — Pimentel,  Lenguas, 
II,  347,  1865  (given  as  a Comanche  division,  but 
evidently  intended  for  Pagilniivo).  Paganavo.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1023, 1896  (Shoshoni 
and  Comanche  name:  ‘.striped  arrows,’  from 
piK/a  ‘ arrow,’  niivo  ‘ striped  ’ ).  Pah-kah-nah-vo.— 

, or  Shoshonay  Vocab.,  9,  1868 

(Shoshoni  name).  Paikanavos, — Burton,  City  of 
feaints,  1.51,  1861  (erroneouslv  Interpreted  from 
the  tribal  sign  as  ‘cut  wrists’).  Paikandoos,— 
Blackmore  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  1.307, 1869 
(lor  1 agiliiilvo,  and  erroneou.sly  interpreted  from 
the  tribal  sign  as  ‘ cut  wrists  ’ ).  Pa  ka  na  vo. — ten 
Kate  Synonymic,  9,  1884  CflOches  peintes,’  so 
called  by  the  Comanche,  who  know  them  also  as 
Si  -a-na-vo).  Pa-ka-na-wa,— Ibid.,  8 (Ute  name). 
Sa-hi'-ye-na.— Riggs-Dorsey  in  Cont.  N.  A. Ethnol.. 
yii,  440, 1890  ( Yankton  Sioux  name,  indicating  a 
people  speaking  an  alien  language,’  from 
samaa,  ‘to  speak  a strange  language,’  sd-i-a-pi 
‘alqreignor  unknown  language’;  i'=sh;  waisa 
diminutive  sufli.x,  which  becomes  la  in  the  Teton 

and  daii  in  the  Santee  dialect).  Sa+k’o-i-t. ten 

Kate,  op.  cit.,  10  (Kiowa  name).  Sak'o'ta.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1023.  1896  (Kiowa 
name;  sing.,  Sak'Oclill).  Saoyns. — De  Smet,  Mis- 
sions, 264,  I>H8.  Sa-Sis-e-tas.— Clark,  Ind.  Sign 
Lang  99, 1885  (given  as  their  own  name,  prop- 
I^llsl  Shis).  Sayenagi.— Gatschet,  Shawnee 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Shawnee  name;  sing.,  Sdyen) 
S'lge,  Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts.,  9^ 
1^8-lt)  (from  misinterpretation  of  the  tribal  sign). 
Scheyenne. — Domenech,  De.serts,  ii,  3.55,  i860 
Schianese.— Carver,  Trav.,  50,  1796  (improperlv 
noted  as  a Sioux  band  and  distinct  from  the 
Schians  ’).  Schiannesse.— VVilliam.son  in  Minn. 
Hist,  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  297,  1872  (misquoting  Carver). 
Schians.  Carver,  op.  cit.  (improperly  noted  ns  a 
bioux  band  and  distinct  from  the  “Schiane.se’’) 
Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.! 
18/8  (one  Kansa  name).  Shagen.— Culbertson 
HI  ..mithson.  Rep.  1850,  96,  1851  (misprint  for 
Shayen).  Sha-ho.— Grinnell,  inf'n,  1904  (Paw- 
Sha-i-a-pi.  — Williamson,  op.  cit., 
299  (Santee  Sioux  name  denoting  a ‘people 
speaking  an  alien  language,’  e.specially  the 
Cheyenne,  and  equivalent  to  Sha-i-e-na  the 
lankton  Sioux  form;  pi  =pl.  suffix).  Shai-e'-la,— 
Havden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  274,1862  (so 
called  by  some  Sioux;  this  is  the  Teton  Sioux 
torm),  Sha-i-e-na.— Williamson,  op.  cit.,  ‘299, 
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1872  (Yankton  Siou.x  name,  applied  to  people 
.speaking  an  alien  language,  particularlv  the 
Cheyenne.  Hayden,  op.  cit.,  274,  has  Shai-en-a- 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  has  Shaiena  for  their 
Taos  Pueblo  name).  Sharas. — Hayden,  op.  cit., 
274.  Shar'-ha.— Lewis  and  Clark,'  Travels,  3.5’ 
1806  (incorrectly  given  as  their  own  name,  but 
properly  from  the  Sioux  form.  Clark,  1804,  has 
“Sharha  (chien),  the  village  on  the  other  .side; 
We  hee  skeu  (chien ) the  villagers  on  this  side  ’’ 
as  though  there  were  then  two  principal  bands  — 
Lewis  and  Clark  .Journals,  i,  190,  1904).  Shar- 
shas. — Hayden,  op.  cit.,  274.  Shaways. — De  Smet 
Letters,  33,  1843.  Shawhays. — Brackenridge! 

Views  of  La..  299,  1815.  Shayen. — Gatschet,  Fox 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  188'2  (Fox  name),  Shayenna. — 
Gatschet,  Kaw  IMS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878  (another 
Kan.saname).  Sheyen.—Gat.schet,  Tonka  we  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Tonka wa  name).  Sheyennes. — De 
Smet,  Letters,  13,  1843.  Shian. — Irving,  Ind. 
Sketches,  u,  146, 1835.  Shia'navo. — Moonev  in  14tli 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1023, 1896  (another  Comanche  name 
for  the  Cheyenne,  probably  a derivation  from 
theircommon  name).  Shiannes,— Snelling,  Tales 
of  Travel,  100, 1830.  Shiarish. — Gatschet,  Wichita 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Wichita  name).  Shie'da. — 
Mooney  op.  cit.  (another  Wichita  name,  probably 
a derivation  from  Cheyenne).  Shiene.  — Wil- 
hamson  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  ‘296,  1872. 
Shiennes.  — Maximilian,  Travels,  389,  1843. 

Shiens.  Milliamson,  op.  cit.  Shi-ya, — Morgan 
in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  50,  Jan,,  1870  (given  as  Sioux 
name).  Shiyans.— Ibid,  (given  as  Sioux  iiameL 
Showays.— Domenech,  De.serts,  ii,  60,  1860  (for 
Shaway,  etc.).  Shyennes. — Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Ethnol.  ,Soc.,  11,  104,  1848.  Sianabone,  — 
Fimentel,  Lenguas,  ii,  347,  1865 
(for  Shianavo).  Si'-a-na-vo. — ten  Kate,  Svn- 
onymie,  9,  1884  (one  of  the  names  by  which  the 
Comanche  know  them,  given  as  meaning  ‘ plumes 
peintes,’  but  evidently  another  form  of  their 
popular  name).  Tse-tis-tas'.— Ibid.,  8 ( = ‘noii.s 
nous  autres’;  their  own  name). 

Cheyenne,  Northern.  The  popular  des- 
ignation for  that  part  of  the  Cheyenne 
which  continued  to  range  along  the  upper 
Platte  after  the  rest  of  the  tribe  (Southern 
Cheyenne)  had  permanently  moved  down 
to  Arkansas  r. , about  1835.  They  are  now 
settled  on  a reservation  in  Montana.  From 
the  fact  that  the  Omisis  division  (q.  v. ) 
is  most  numerous  among  them,  the  term 
IS  frequently  used  by  the  Southern  Chev- 
enne  as  synonymous.  (j.  m )' 

ypper  Cheyennes.— Caster,  Life  on  the  Plains  88 

lo/H.  ’ 

Cheyenne  Sioux.  Possibly  a loose  ex- 
pression for  Cheyenne  River  Sioux,  i.  e. 
the  Sioux  on  Cheyenne  Riverres.,  S.  Dak  * 
but  more  probably,  comsidering  the  date’ 
intended  to  designate  those  Sioux,  chiefly 
of  the  Oglala  division,  who  were  accus- 
tomed  to  associate  and  intermarry  with 
i Cheyenne.  The  term  occurs  in  Ind 
Aff.  Rep.  41,  1856.  (j.  m.) 

Cheyenne,  Southern.  That  jiart  of  the 
Cheyenne  which  ranged  in  the  s.  portion 
of  the  tribal  territorv  after  1835,  now  per- 
manently settled  in  Oklahoma.  Thev 
are  commonly  known  as  Sdwoniit,  ‘soutli- 
ernera’  (from  soivon,  ‘south’),  bv  the 
Northern  Cheyenne,  and  sometimes  as 
Heihaitanio,  from  their  most  numerous 
division.  /j  j,  \ 

Ethnog.  and  Philol! Mo. 
(evidently  a misprint,  for  .sowon'- 
So'wknia. -Moonev  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  E. , 1025,  18%. 
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Cheyinye  ( ‘ buffalo  calf  ’ ) . A subgens 
of  the  Arukhwa,  tlie  Buffalo  gens  of  the 
Iowa. 

Tee  yin'-ye.— Dorsey  inl5th  Rep. B.  A.  E.,  239, 1897. 

Chiaha  (Chehaw).  A common  Creek 
town  name.  The  earliest  on  record, 
Chiaha,  visited  by  the  De  Soto  expedi- 
tion in  1540,  has  been  identified  as  on 
the  lower  Chattahoochee,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  later  important 
town  known  commonly  as  Chehaw,  about 
the  year  1800,  near  the  present  Columbus, 
Ga.  A third  town  of  the  name  was  lower 
down,  on  Flint  r.,  and  was  considered  a 
Seminole  settlement.  Still  another  of 
the  name,  belonging  to  the  Ui>per  Creeks, 
may  have  been  on  Upper  Coosa  r.  in  n. 


Georgia. 


(j.  M.) 


Aohiha.— JelTerys,  Am.  Atlas,  7,  1776.  Archieco. 

U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1827),  420,  1837  Big  Chehaus.- 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  V,  263,  18oo.  Big  Che- 
haws.— Barnard  (1793)  m Am. State Dnl.  AH., 
I 391  1832  (on  the  Chattahoochee).  Chanah- 
T77!S  Che-anhun. — U.  S.  Il 


Adair,  Am".  Ind., 257, 1775.  Che-anhun. -U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.  (1827),  420,  1837.  Chearhau.— H.  R.  Ex. 
Doe.  276,  24th  Cong.,  327,  1836  f 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578.  1854  Che-au- 
hau.-Hawkins(1799), Sketch,  63,  ip  Checaws.- 
Harris,  Coll,  of  Voyages,  ii,  33-5. 1705  Cheechaws.- 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  iv,  29,  1M8  (on  Flint 
r • a small  tribe  destroyed  in  1817  by  Georgia 
militia).  Cheehaws.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  war, 
308, 1822.  Chehau.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  256, 1855.  Chehawah.-Schoojcra  t 
ibid  IV  578, 1854.  Chehaws. — Barnard  (1/93)  in 
Am.- State  P%..  ind.  All.,  I,  382,  1832.  Chehawu- 
seche.-Ibid.,  309  (evident  misprint  for  Che- 

R.  Doc.  274, 25th  Cong. , 2d  .sess. ,24, 1836.  Chiaha. 
Gentleman  of  Elvas  (1557)  m French,  Hist.  Coll. 

T fi  II  145  1850.  Chiha. — Philippeaiix,  map  of 
Engl  Col.,i781.  China.— Biedma(  1544),  Hakluvt 
Soc  transl.,  182,1851.  Ichiaha.— Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega  Fla.,  139,1723.  Iciaha.— Shipp,  De  Soto  and 
Flcfriila,  370,  1881.  Solanieoo.— Vandera  (lo69)  m 

French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  247,  18/5. 

Soto  map  (1543)  in  Harrisse,  Discov.  N.  A.^,  644, 
1892.  Upper  Cheehaws.— U.S.  Ind.  Treat.  (l/9/),CT, 
1837.  Ychiaha.— Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Fla.,  138, 
1723. 

Chiaha.  A town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
Ind.  T.,  on  Verdigris  r.,  n.  e.  of  \Vea- 
laka.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  n, 
18fi,  1888. 

Tchiaha.— Gatschet,  ibid. 

Chiahudshi  {CMahu'dshi,  ‘little  Chia- 
ha ’) . A former  dependent  settlement  ot 
the  Chiaha,  about  '1  m.  w.  of  Hitehiti 

Che-ru-hoo-}he!"-Hawkin.s  (1799),.  Sketch,  64  1848. 
Chiahu'dshi.— Gatschet,  ( reek  Mi_gr.  Leg.,  I.  1£J, 
1884.  Little  Chehaus.— Swiui  ( 1 /91 ) in  . ehoo^ 

craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  263,  185.i.  Little  Chiaha. 
Gatschet,  op.  cit.  . 

Chiakamish.  A S/iuawmi.sh  village  com- 
munity on  a creek  of  the  same  name, a 
tributary  of  H.iuawniisht  r.,  l>nt.  C ol. 

Tcia'kamic.-lIill-Tont  ”1 ’ 

Chiakanessou.  Mentioned  by  a Irencn 
traderas  a trilie  of  850  warriors,  associated 
with  the  Alibamn,  Caouikas  (Kawita), 
INIachecous  (Creeks),  and  Souikilas  (8a- 
wokli).  Possibly  tlie  Creeks  of  Chiatia, 
the  ending  being  the  misspelt  Creek  /,s0, 
‘people’ ; or,  less  likely,  the  Chickasaw. 
On  the  De  I’lsle  map  of  1707  “Chiactuite- 


sou,”  which  is  probably  the  same,  is 
located  much  farther  n.  w.,  within  the 
Caddoan  country.  See  Bouquet,  Exped. , 
Smith’s  ed.,  70,  1766. 

Chenakisses.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Iml  Tribes, 
HI  79,  1854.  Chiacantefous.— B.  des  Lozitres  \ o>  - 
age  !l  la  La.,  242,  1802.  Chiahnessou.— Boudinot- 
Star  in  the  West,  126, 1816.  Chickanossous.— School, 
craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  557,  1853. 

Chiaktel.  A Chilliwack  village  in  s. 
Brit.  Col. ; pop.  43  in  1904. 

Tcia'ktE'l.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv. 

Tyeachten.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  n,  160,  1901. 
Tzeachten. — Ibid.,  224,  1902. 

Chiataina.  {ChVd-tai'na,  ‘knite  peo- 
ple’) The  Knife  clan  of  the  pueblo  ot 
Taos,  N.  Mex.  _ (e.  w.  h.) 

Chibaouinani  [Shlbd'u'ncining,^  passage- 
^yay. — W.  J.).  A former  Missisauga vil- 
lage, also  known  as  La  Cloche,  on  Cloche 
id.  in  L.  Huron,  x.  of  Manitouhn  id. 

Chibaouinani.— La  Galissoniere  (1748)  in  N.  5 • Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  X,  183,  18.58.  La  Cloche.-Ibid 

Chibukak.  A \iiit  Eskimo  village  at 
Northwest  cape,  St  Lawrence  id.,  Bering 
gea. — Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 

1899.  . , , 

Cbica(?a.  A chief  town  ot  the  Chickasaw , 
situated,  according  to  Halbert  (Miss. 
Hist.  Soc.  Puhl.,  VI,  452,  1902)  1 in.  x.  w. 
of  Redland,  in  Pontotoc  co..  Miss.,  in  .the 
16th  century.  This  settlement  was  visited 
by  the  army  of  De  Soto,  vylio  made  it  his 
headquarters  during  the  winter  of  1 540--41 , 
and  whose  chroniclers  describe  it  as  situ- 
ated on  a hill  and  consisting  of  thatch- 
roofed  houses.  In  the  following  spring 
the  Indians,  after  repeated  attacks,  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  fire  to  the  town,  and,  al- 
though finally  repulsed,  killed  a number 
of  Spaniards  and  horses.  The  day  fol- 
lowing this  disaster  the  Siianiards  moved 
to  a spot  a league  away,  where  they  built 


a temporary  village  which  they  calleu 
Chicacilla,  i.  e.,  ‘ Little  Chicaya.’ 

Chicapa.-Ranjel  (1546)  (inoted  by 
Gen  1,  571,  1851.  Great  Village  of  the  Chic_ka- 
saws.’— .lelTcrvs.  .\m.  .\tlas,  map  26.  1m6. 

Sicacha.— Ilciincpin  (1697),  cited  by  llnvaites. 
Hennepin,  II,  442,  1903.  i 

Chicago  (yuuk,  I''OX,  and  K.ickapc>o. 
shU-aqna,  ‘skunk’,  audsht  kdkvhfgU  ‘place 
of  tlie  skunk’,  an  ancient  name  for  the 
S.  part  of  L.  Michigan,  due,  it  is  said,  to 
a large  skunk  that  once  lived  along  the 
s.  shores  and  was  killed  in  the  lake  bv  a 

partv  of  fox  hunters.— \V.  .L).  A Miami 

village  on  the  site  of  Chicago,  111.,  at  the 
period  of  the  earliest exifiorations  in  that 
region,  1670-1700.  .V  Irench  document 
of  makes  it  a ^^ea  village  at  that 

time(N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i.\,  619,  18.5o). 
Situated  on  one  of  the  routes  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, it  wasa])laceof  importance  from 
an  earlv  date.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
Icsiiit  inission  of  St  Joseph;  Maniuette 
and  Joliet  passed  by  it  on  their  return 
from  their  exploration  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  Maniuette  subsequently  passed  a 
winter  there.  Allouez  took  the  same 
route  in  167/,  as  did  La  Salle  on  his  set- 
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ond  journey,  and  Joutel  and  Cavelier 
were  at  Chicago  in  1687-88,  followed  by 
La  Hon  tan  the  following  year.  Chicago 
was  also  the  name  of  a chief  of  the  Illinois 
about  1725.  See  Hoffman  in  14th  Rei). 
B.  A.  E.,238. 

Apkaw.— St  Cosme  (1699)  ill  Shea,  Early  Vov.,  52, 
1861  (apparently  intended  for  Chicago).  Checa- 
gou.— Membre  (1681)  in  Shea,  Discov.  Miss.  R., 
166,  1852.  Ch%agou.— Doc.  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  619,  1865.  Chegakou.— La  Hontan 
(1703),  NewVoy.,  i,  231,  1736.  Chekakou.— Ibid., 
I,  135,  1703.  Chicago. — Iberville  (1702)  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1, 3-11,  1872.  Chicagou. — Doeiiment 
of  1696  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  627,  1855. 
Chicagg.— St  Cosme  (1699)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  56, 
1861 . Chicags.— Croghan  (1765)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII,  785,  1856.  Chicagu. — St  Co.sme,  op. 
cit.,51.  Chicagvv.— Ibid.,  69.  Chicaqw.— Ibid. ,5-4. 
Chigagou.— Ibid.,68.  Chikago.— La  Tour,  map,  1784. 
Chikagons.— La  Potherie,  Hist.  Am(5r.,  ii,  346, 
1753.  Chikagou.— St  Cosme  (1699)  in  Shea,  Early 
\oy.,55,  1861.  Chikagoiia. — Gravier  (1700),  ibid., 
116-117.  Chikagu.— St  Cosme,  op.  cit.,  51.  Chi- 
kagvv.— Shea,  Rel.  Mi.ssion  de  Mi.ss.,  22,  1861. 
Quadoge,— Iroquois  deed  (1701)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hi.st.,  IV,  908,  1854.  Quadoghe, — Jeffervs,  French 
Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1,  map,  1761. 

Chicherohe.  A former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  War  Woman  cr.,  in  n.  w.  Rabun 
CO.,  Ga. ; destroyed  in  the  Revolutionary 
'var.  (,i.  M.)  ‘ 

Chichigoue  (seemingly  cognate  with 
Chippewa  Hhishikwe,  ‘ rattle.^nake’.— 
W.  ,1.).  A tribe  mentioned  hv  Iai  Clies- 
naye  as  living  n.  of  L.  Superior  in  1697, 
and  generally  trading  with  the  English  on 
H udson  hay.  They  can  not  be  identified 
with  any  known  tribe,  but  they  were  evi- 
dently Algonquian.  ’ (.r.  m.) 

Chichigoue.— La  Chesnaye  (1697)  in  Margry,  Dec., 
yi,  7, 1886.  Chichigoueks.— La  Potherie,  I'list.  de 
I’Amer.,  ii,  49,  17.53. 

Chichilek.  A Sipnuvmish  village  com- 
munity on  Burrard  inlet,  Bnt.  Col. 
Tcitcile'Ek.— Hill-Tont  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A S 475 
1900.  ■’ 

Chichilticalli  (N'ahuatl:  chichiltic  ‘red,’ 
calli  ‘house’;  ‘red  house’).  A ruined 
pueblo  visited  by  Coronado’s  army  on  its 
journey  to  Cibola  (Zuni)  in  1540;*  appar- 
ently sitiuited  on  the  Gila,  e.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Pedro,  s.  Ariz.,  probably  not 
far  from  Solomonsville.  Owing  to  the 
glowing  account  of  the  place  given  l>y 
tray  Alarcos  de  Niza  in  the  preceding 
year,  Coronado  and  his  followers  were 
“much  affected  by  seeing  that  the  fame 
of  Chichilticalli  was  summed  up  in  one 
tnmhle-down  hou.«e  w ithout  any  roof,  al- 
though it  appeared  to  have  been  a strong 
place  at  .some  former  time  when  it  was  in” 
habited,  and  it  was  very  plain  that  it  had 
been  built  by  a civilized  and  warlike  race 
of  strangers  who  bail  come  from  a dis- 
tance ’ ’ ( Castaneda ) . Thesame  writer  also 
states  that  it  “was  formerly  inhabited  bv 
people  who  had  .separated  from  Cibola.’’ 
-tlany  writers  have  wrongly  identified  it 
with  the  present  Casa  Grtmile.  See  Ban- 
deher  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papei-s,  iii,  178, 
1890;  Hodge,  Coronado’s  March,  1899; 
\\inship,  Coronado  Exped.,  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1896.  (f.  \y. 


Chichicticale. — Castaneda  (1.596)  in  Ternatix- 
Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  12, 1838.  Chichillicale.— Kern, 
map  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i v,  38, 1.8.54.  Chi- 
chilte  Calli. — .laramillo  in  Ternaux-Compan.s, 
Voy..  IX,  365, 1838.  Chichilti. — Gallatin  in  Tran.s. 
Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  II,  Ixxviii,  1848.  Chichilticah.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  117,  1881  (mis- 
print). Chichilti-cal. — Gallatin,  op.  cit..  Ixix. 
Chichilticala. — Ogilby,  America,  299,  1671.  Chi- 
chilticale.— Coronado  (1.540)  in  Hakluyt.  Voy.,  448^ 
1600.  Chichilticalen. — De  Pfsle,  map  Am.  Sept., 
1700.  Chichilticali. — Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  dela  Con- 
quista,  113,  1742.  Ghichilti-calli. — Gallatin,  op. 
cit.,  lx.  Chichiltic-Calli.— .laramillo  in  Ternaux- 
Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  368,  1838.  Chichiltie.— .Jara- 
millo  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xiv,  307,  1870,  Chichiltie 
Alii. — .laramillo  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and 
N.  Mex.,  40, 1889.  Chichiticala. — Heylyn,  Cosmog- 
raj)hy,  968,  1703.  Chichiticale. — Coronado  (1540) 
in  Ramnsio,  Nav.  etViaggi,  m,  362(f),  1565.  Chi- 
chitte  Calli.— Jaramillo  in  Doc.  In5d.,  xiv,  304, 
1870.  Chilticale, — Beadle,  Undeveloped  West,  468, 
1873.  Red  House, — Wallace  in  Atl.  Monthly,  219, 
Aug.,  1880  (or  Chichiticale).  Red  Town. — Dome- 
nech.  Deserts  N.  A..  1. 175,  1860  (or  Chichilticale). 
Roode  Huis. — ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  161.  1885 
(Dutch  form). 

Chichinak.  A Kaialigmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  a small  river  flowing  into  Etolin 
str.,  Alaska;  pop.  6 in  1880,  84  in  1890. 
Chechinamiut.— nth  Census.  Alaska,  164,  1893. 
Chichinagamute. — PetrofT,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  54, 1880. 

Chichip^  Outip^  (Chippewa  has  Tltl- 
jH-u-iitipc,  ‘curly-head.’ — W.  J. ).  A large 
Potawatomi  village  in  18.38  near  South 
Bend,  St,Iosei)h  co.,  Ind.  (,i.  m.  ) 

Chichiveachic  (probably  from  the  na- 
tive term  signifying  ‘peaks’  -f  chic  ‘place 
of’).  A Tarahumare  rancheria  in  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf’n,  1894. 


CHICKAHOMINY  MAN 


Chickahominy ( from  T\’rlncl:-fihan)-,i>h/- 
)iov<jh,  ‘coars(>- punnd*‘d  corn  jx'oplo,’ 
‘ honiiny  people’ — Tooker;  or  from  7’s7//- 
kcliihnrn,  a ])lac(>  name,  mt'aning  ‘swept,’ 
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‘cleared,’  and  implying  a clearing — 
Gerard).  A tribe  of  the  Powhatan  con- 
federacy, formerly  living  on  Chicka- 
hominv  r. , Va.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
important  tribes  in  Virginia,  numbering 
250  warriors,  or  perhaj)S  900  souls,  in 
1608,  and  was  not  so  directly  under  the 
control  of  Powhatan  as  the  other  tribes 
over  which  lie  ruled.  In  1613  they  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  the  English 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Tassautessus 
(sic),  or  “Englishmen.”  In  1669  they 
were  still  estimated  at  60  warriors,  possi- 
bly 220  souls,  but  in  1722  were  reported 
to  number  only  about  80.  Their  last 
public  notii’c  occurs  in  this  same  year, 
when,  in  connection  with  the  Pamunkey, 
they  were  named  in  the  Albany  confer- 
ence with  the  Irocpiois  as  among  the  Vir- 
ginia tribes  not  to  be  molested  by  the 


CHICKAHOMINY  WOMAN.  (mOONEy) 

latter.  A mixed-blood  band  numbering 
about  220  still  keeps  up  the  name,  but 
without  regular  tribal  organization,  on 
both  sides  of  Chickahominy  r in  New 
Kent  and  Charles  City 
Win.  II.  Adkins  as  duet  in  l.)0o.  I^bej 
are  on  close  terms  of  association  with  tiie 
neighboring  bands  of_  Pamunkey  and 
ISIattapony.  On  the  origin  suid  a|iphca- 
tion  of  the  name  consult  Tooker,  Algomi. 
Ser.,  IX,  1900;  Gerard  in  Am.  Anthrop., 

VII,  224,  1905.  . , 

Chechohomynies. — Smith,  ^ t’ 

1884.  Checkahomanies.— Hnrns,  \ oy.  and  I J'*?' 

889  1705.  Chekahomanies.— Ibid.  1 

Sinitti  (1029),  Virginia,  li,  Y^Dw’ 

minys.— Albany  conference  (U22)  ”'.N.  l.Ooe. 


1810.  Chickahominys.— Spotswood  (1712)  in  \a. 
Hist.Soc.  Coll.,  n.s.,  1, 107, 1882.  Chickahomones.- 
Jefferson  (1781)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  t,  30, 
1855.  Chickahomonie.— Beverly,  Virginni,  199, 
1722.  Chikahominy.— Martin,  N.  C.,  1, 

Tassautessus. — Smith  (1024),  Works,  Arber  ed^ 

515, 1884  (‘.strangers,’  ‘Englishmen,  an  adopted 
name).  Vttasantasough.— Siminonds  (1012-24), 

ibid.,  430.  ^ ^ , 

Chickamauga  ( Tsikarna' gt,  a word  ap- 
parently of  foreign  origin  and  probmuy 
Bhawnee,  Creek,  or  Chickasaw).  The 
name  given  to  a band  of  Cherokee  who 
espoused  the  English  cause  in  the  w’ar  of 
the  Revolution  and  moved  far  down  on 
Tennessee  r.,  establishing  new  settle- 
ments on  Chickamauga  cr.,  in  the  neigh- 
liorhood  of  the  present  Chattanooga. 
Under  tliis  name  they  soon  became  noted 
for  their  uncomproniising  and  never- 
ceasing  hostility.  In  1782  their  towns 
were  destroyed  by  Sevier  and  Campbell, 
and  they  moved  farther  down  the  river, 
establishing  what  were  afterward  known 
as  the  “five  low'er  towns,”  Running 
Water,  Nickajack,  Long  Island,  Crow- 
Town,  and  Lookout  Mountain  Tow-n. 
Here  they  w ere  continually  recruited  by 
Creeks,  Shawnee,  and  white  Tories,  until 
they  were  estimated  to  number  a thou- 
sand w’arriors.  They  continued  hostili- 
ties against  the  Tennessee  settlements 
until  1794,  when  their  towns  were  de- 
stroyed.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
54,  413,  537,  1900.  _ 

Chickasaw.  An  important  Muskhogean 
tribe,  closely  related  to  the  Choctaw  in 
language  and  customs,  although  the 
tribes  were  mutually  hostile.  Aside 
from  tradition,  the  earliest  habitat  trace- 
aide  for  the  Chickasaw  is  x.  ^lississijipi. 
Their  villages  in  the  18th  century  cen- 
tered about  Pontotoc  and  Union  cos., 
where  the  headwaters  of  Uie  Tombigbee 
meet  those  of  A' azoo  r.  and  its  attiuent,  the 
Tallahatchie,  about  where  the  De  Soto 
narratives  place  them  in  1540,  under 
the  name  Chicaza.  Their  main  landing 
place  on  the  ^Mississippi  was  at  Chick- 
Lsaw  Bluffs,  now  the  site  of  Alemphis, 
Tenn.,  wdience  a trail  more  than  160  m. 
long  letl  to  their  villages.  They  had  two 
other  landing  places  farther  up  the  JMis- 
sissippi.  Adair,  who  for  many  years  was 
a trader  among  the  Chickasaw  and  gives 
a full  and  circumstantial  Bccount^  ot 
them  (Hist.  Am.  liids.,  352— 373,  1m5), 
states  that  in  1720  they  had  four  contigu- 
ous settlements,  and  that  the  towns  of 
one  of  thesewere  Shatara,  Chook’heereso, 
Hykehah,  Tuskawillao,  and  Phalacheho. 
Two  of  the  other  settlements  of  which  he 
sjives  the  names  were  A^aneka,  6 ni.  long, 
and  Chookka  Pharilah  (Chukafalaya), 
4 111.  long.  Romans  (Florida,  63,  1775), 
de^scribing  their  country  and  villages,  says 
that  thev  “ live  nearly  in  the  center  of  an 
uneven  and  large  nitrous  savannah ; have 
in  it  1 town,  U m.  long,  very  narrow  and 
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irregular;  this  they  divide  into  7 [towns] 
by  the  names  of  x\malahta  ‘hat  and 
feather,’  Chatelaw  ‘copper town,’  Chuka- 
falaya  ‘long  town,’  Hikkihaw  ‘stand 
still,’  Chucalissa  ‘great  town,’  Tnckahaw 
‘a  cert’n  weed,’  Ashukhnma  ‘red  grass.’ 
Formerly  the  whole  was  inclosed  in  j)ali- 
sadoes.” 

The  warlike  Chickasaw  claimed  other 
territory  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
their  villages,  and  extending  on  the  n.  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Ten- 
nessee. They  also  claimed  a large  area 
N.  of  the  Tennessee  to  the  ridge  be- 
tween Duck  r.  and  the  Cumberland  to 
the  headwaters  of  Duck  r.  and  s.  to  Chick- 
asaw Old  Fields  on  the  Tennessee,  thence 
along  an  indeterminate  s.  e.  line  to  the 
Mississippi.  This  chvr;  was  admitted  by 
the  Cherokee.  According  to  Haywooci 
and  otherauthoritiesan  outlying  colony  of 
Chickasaw  formerly  dwelt  on  Savannah  r. 
nearly  opposite  Augusta,  Ga.,  but  trouble 
with  the  Creeks  drove  them  westwc'-d 
again.  In  1795  the  Chickasaw  claimed 
payment  from  the  United  States  for  the 
land  on  the  Savannah  thus  occu[)ied. 

The  Chickasaw  were  noted  from  remote 
times  for  their  bravery,  indej:>endence, 
and  warlike  disposition.  They  were  con- 
stantly fighting  with  the  neighboring 
tribes;  sometimes  with  the  Choctaw  aufl 
Creeks,  then  with  the  Cherokee,  Illinois, 
Kickapoo,  Shawnee,  Mobilians,  Osage, 
and  Quapaw.  In  1732  they  cut  to  pieces 
a war  party  of  Iroquois  who  had  invaded 
their  country.  They  were  constant  ene- 
mies of  the  French — a feeling  intensified 
by  the  intrigues  of  British  tra<lers  and 
their  hatred  of  the  Choctaw  who  had 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
French  colonists.  The  Chickasaw  urged 
the  Natchez  to  resist  the  French  encroach- 
ments, and  gave  shelter  to  them  when 
driven  from  their  home.  They  defeated 
the  French  at  Amalahta  in  1786,  at  the 
Long  House  and  other  points,  and  baffled 
their  attempts  at  coiKiuest  in  the  war  of 
1739-40.  They  coml)ined  with  the  Cher- 
okee about  17io  and  drove  the  Shawnee 
from  their  home  on  the  Cumberland,  and 
in  1769  utterly  routed,  at  Chickasaw  Old 
Fields,  these  former  Cherokee  allies. 

Their  relations  with  the  United  States 
began  with  the  Hopewell  treaty  in  1786, 
when  their  boundary  on  the  n.  was  fixed 
at  the  Ohio  r.  They  began  to  emigrate 
w.  of  the  Mississippi  as  early  as  1822, 
and  treaties  for  the  removal  of  those  who 
remaine<l  in  their  old  seats  were  made  in 
1832  and  1834.  By  the  treaty  of  1855 
their  lands  in  Indian  Ter.  were  definitely 
separated  from  those  of  the  Choctaw,  with 
which  they  had  before  been  included. 

In  manners  and  customs  they  differed 
little  from  their  congeners,  the  Choctaw, 
the  principal  difference  being  the  more 


sedentary  habits  and  greater  devotion  to 
agricultural  pursuits  by  the  Choctaw  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  more  turbulent, 
restless,  and  warlike  disposition  of  the 
Chickasaw  on  the  other.  Their  tradi- 
tional origin  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Creeks  and  Choctaw  (q.  v. ),  and  is  given 
in  the  so-called  “Creek  migration  leg- 
end” (see  Creeks^).  The  Chickasaw  ap- 
pear to  have  sheltered  and  ultimately 
incorporated  into  their  organization  the 
small  tribes  along  Yazoo  r.,  who  spoke 
substantially  the  same  language.  The 
Chickasaw  language  served  as  a medium 
of  commercial  and  tribal  intercourse  for 
all  the  tribes  along  the  lower  Mississippi. 
Earl  yestimates  of  population  vary  widely, 
those  of  the  18th  century  ranging  from 
2,000  to  nearly  6,000.  According  to 
Adair  (op.  cit.,  353)  theyluul  been  much 
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more  numerous  than  during  his  time 
(1744),  one  of  the  two  di^^sions,  the 
“Long  House,”  numbering  not  more 
than  450  warriors,  indicating  a population 
of  1,600  to  1,800  persons.  He  gives  no 
estimate  of  the  other  division,  hut  assum- 
ing it  to  have  been  about  the  same,  the 
pojnilation  of  the  entire  tribe  was  between 
3,000  and  4,000.  Morse  (Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  364,  1822),  though  estimating  the 
Choctaw  at  25,000,  gives  the  Chickasaw 
jiopulation  as  3,625.  In  1865  the  esti- 
mated population  was  4,500;  in  1904  the 
official  number  was  given  as  4,826,  in- 
cluding mixed  bloods. 

According  to  5Iorgan  (Anc.  Society, 
163,  1878)  the  Chickasaw  were  divide<l 
into  12  gentes  arranged  in  2 phratries,  as 
follows: 

L- — Koi,  Panther:  (1)  Koiiichush, 
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Wild  cat;  (2)  Hatakfashi,  Bird;  (3) 
Nunni,  Fish;  (4)  Issi,  Deer.  II. — Ish- 
panee,  Spanish:  (1)  Shauee,  Kaccoon; 
(2)  Ishpanee,  Spanish;  (3)  Mingko, 
Royal;  (4)  Hushkoni,  Skunk;  (5)  Tunni, 
Squirrel;  (6)  Hochonchahha,  Alligator; 
(7)  Nashola,  Wolf;  (8)  Chuhhla,  Black- 
bird. 

The  list  given  by  Gihhs  (Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  96,  1884)  follows: _ 

I. — Panther  ]>hratry,  Ivoa:  (1)  Koin- 
tchush.  Wild  cat;  (2)  Fushi,  Bird;  (3) 
Nanni,  Fish;  (4)  Issi,  Deer.  11.— Span- 
ish phratry,  Ishpani:  (1)  Shawi,  Rac- 
coon; (2)  Ishpani,  Spanish;  (3)  Mingo, 
Royal;  (4)  Huskoni;  (5)  Tunni,  Stpur- 
rel;  (6)  Hotchou  tchapa.  Alligator;  (7) 
Nashoba,  Wolf;  (8)  Tchu’hla,  Black- 
bird. 

Mingos  or  chiefs  could  he  chosen  only 
from  the  “Spanish”  gens,  and  were  he- 
reditary in  the  female  line.  The  name 
must  formerly  have  been  different  or  tliis 
rule  must  have  been  established  after 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  following  are  the  old  Chickasaw 
towns  so  far  as  recorded:  Ackia,  Ama- 
lahta,  Ashukhuma,  Chatelaw,  Chuca- 
lissa,  Chukafalaya,  Chula,  Hykehah, 
Latcha  Hoa,  P’halachehs,  Pontotoc, 
Shatara,  Taposa,  Tuckahaw,  Tuskawillas, 

Yaneka.  (■^* 

Ani'-Tsi'ksu.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  509, 
1900  (Cherokee  name;  sing.,  Tsl'ksO).  Ceicka- 
saw.— Simp.«on,Report,ll,1850.  Chekaihas.— Shea, 
Relat.  Mi.ss.  on  Miss.  R.,  28, 1861.  Chekasaws.-Im- 
lay,  West.  Terr.,  290, 1797.  Chiacasas.— Gus.sefeld 
Mapof  U.S.,1784.  Chicava.— Gentl.  of  Elvas(155C 
in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Works,  IX,  81, 1851.  Chicachas.— 
La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  i,  5.->3,  18/5.  Chi- 
cachos.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  Schoolcraft,  In<|. 
Tribes  in  555,  18.53.  Chicaksaws.— Schoolcraft, 
ibid..  4.5.  ’ Chicasan.-Morse_.  Hist.  Am.,  map, 


xlvii  1798.  Chicasou.— Mandrillon,  Spect.  Am 
mill),’  1785.  Chicassas.— French,  Hist.  Coll  La., 
ni  237, 185i.  Chicawchaws. — Perrin  dn  Lac., Voy., 
368  180-^.  Chicaza. — Biedma  (1^145)  in  Smith,  Col. 
T)oc  Fla  T 56,1857.  Chichacas.— Robin,  ^oy.  la 
T onisiane  i 54  1807.  Chichasau.— Mollhansen, 
Sn  b ’ 3 13  18.58.  Chichasaws. -Tnilay._  \Vest . 
Terr  13  1797.  Chichashas. — Gamelin  (1/901  in 

Am  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  93,  1,832.  , Chicka- 
saws.— Niles  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist  ' 'c 

.549  1861.  Chickassas. — Domeiiecli,  Ileserts.i,  410, 
I860  Chickesaw, — Frink  (1764)  in  Hawkm.s, 
Mis.sns  101  1815.  Chioketaws.— Rogers,  North 

ACdea  " oi  176,5.  Chickisaw . - B/dlaert  in 
Jour  Eli, nol  Soc.  Loud.,  „,  2.80,  1,8.50.  Chickka- 

sah.-B/)udinot,StarinthcWest,109  1816.  Chick- 

sas.— Crughan  (17.59)  in  RaulTman.  \\  cst.  I a.  l-lK 
18.51.  Chicksaws.— Boss,!  ( 1751 ),__ L'l-  - J- 
1771.  Chicksha.— Penhallow  (1  /26)  m ^8.  H- 
Coll  1st  s.,  79.  1824.  Chickshau.— NiW  (1/t'O)  ui 
Ws  Hist.  Coll.,  4tb  s..  V,  333. 1861 . Chigasaws.- 
Catesbv  Nat.  Hist.  Car.,  ii.  x,  1 /43.  Chikachas. 
Vater.' Mitli.,  m.  24.5.  1816.  Chikakas.-Shea. 
Relat  Miss,  on  Miss.  R.,  34,  1,861.  Chikasahs. 
Prichard  Phvs.  Hist.,  V,  401.  1847.  Chikasaws.- 
Hrake,  Ind.  Chron.,  215.  1836.  _ Chikasha.-ten 
Kate  Rcizen  in  N.  A.,  402,  1.8,8a.  Chikitaws. 
Rogers,  North  .\inerica,  149.  1765.  Chikkasah.— 
Harton  N(>w  Views,  xlvii.  17'.)8.  Chikkesah.— 
Bondinot  Star  in  tlu>  We.st.  231 . 1816.  Chiksah.- 
Tanncr  Narr  , 327,  18:10.  Chiquacha.— Hennepin 

Chixaxia.— French  writer  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist. 


Coll  4th  s.,  IX,  428, 1861.  Chukesws.— Buchanan, 

N.  Am.  Inds.,  1.55,  1824.  Cicaca.— La  Salle  (1679) 
in  Margry,  DOc.,  ii,41,  1877.  Cikaga.  Hennepin, 
New  Discov.,  141,  1698.  Kasaha  unu”.— Gatschet, 
inf’n  (Yuchi  name;  abbreviated  from  Chikasalta 
unu>‘)  Ohikkasaw. — Latham.  Opuscula,  278, 1860. 
Sicacas.— La  Salle  (1680)  in  Margry,  I>6c.,  i,  487, 
1875.  Sicacha. — Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  m2, 1698. 
Sicachia. — Ibid.,  311.  Sikacha.  Ibid.,  152. 
Tchaktehan.— Gatschet,  inf’n  (Arapaho  naine). 
Tchicachas.— Bossu,  Travels  La.,  l,  92,  17/1 
Tchikasa.— Gatschet.  Creek  Migp  Leg.,  ii,  126, 1888 
(Creek  name,  ]>1.  Tchicasalgi).  Tci'-ka-sa  .— 
Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,_1882  (kansa 
name).  Techichas. — Duquesne  (17.54)  in  N.  i. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  263,  18.58.  Ti-ka'-ja.— Dorsey, 
Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (Kwapaname). 
Tsi'-ka-ce.— Dorsey,  O.sage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1883  (Osage  name).  TsPksu.— Mooney  in  19ui 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  .509,  1900  (Cherokee  name,  pi.  Ani'- 
TsPksfi).  Tsik-u-su. — Grayson,  Creek  MS.  vocab., 

B.  A.  E.,  1885  (Creek  name). 

Chickasaw  Half  Town.  Mentioned  as  a 
Choctaw  town  in  the  report  of  the  Ft 
Adams  conference  in  1801. — Macomb  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  661,  1832. 

Chickasawhay.  A former  Clioctaw  town 
wiiich  stood,  according  to  tradition,  on  the 
E.  side  of  Cliickasawhay  r.  about  3 m. 
below  tlie  present  town  of  Enterprise, 
Clarke  co.,  Ga.  It  also  gave  its  name  to 
a subdivision  between  Chickasawhay  and 
Buckatunna  rs.— Halbert  in  Rep.  Ala. 
Hist.  Soc.,  Misc.  Coll.,  i,  379,  1^01. 

Chicasahay.— Romans,  Florida,  86.  1775.  Chicka- 
sawhays.— Ibid.,  73.  Chickasawka.—Ker,  Travels. 
331,  1816.  Tchxcachae.— Jeflerys,  French  Dom. 
Am.,  135,  map,  1761.  Tchikachae.  — D Anville, 

map  (ca.  1732)  discussed  by  Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist. 
Soc.  Publ.,  in,  367,  370,  1902. 

Chickasaw  Old  Fields.  A place  on  the 
N.  side  of  Tennessee  r.,  opposite  Chicka- 
saw id.,  about  4 m.  below  Flint  r.,  in 
s.  E.  Madison  co.,  Ala.;  claimed  by  the 
Chickasaw  as  one  of  their  ancient  village 
sites. — Treaty  of  1805  in  U.  Is.  Ind.  Treat., 
116,  1837.  ■ . . 

Chickataubut  ( ‘ house  afire  ).  A Massa- 
chuset  sachem  of  the  region  about  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.,  whose  enmity  against  the 
English  was  earlv  aroused  by  their  dep- 
redations on  the  tribal  cornfields  and 
desecration  of  his  mother’s  grave  (Drake, 
Inds.  N.  Am.,  107,  1880).  In  1621,  with 
several  other  chiefs,  he  submitted  to 
the  English  authority,  and  in  1631  vis- 
ited Gov.  Winthrop  at  Boston,  behaving 
“like  an  Englishman.”  In  1632  he 
served  against  the  Peipiot  and  died  the 
next  year  of  smallpox.  He  was  a man 
of  note  and  influence.  ( a-  f.  c.) 

Chickwit.  A name  of  the  weakfish 
(Lahriix  ^queiengue)  still  used,  according 
to  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  Americanisms,  112, 
1877),  in  parts  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island.  This  word,  spelled  also  cluck- 
incl\  chrquet,  etc.,  is  generally  thought 
to  be  a further  corruption  of  xqucieagne, 
another  name  of  this  fish.  Trumlnill 
(Natick  Diet.,  21,  1903)  cites  the  forms 
cheq^ui  and  checont,  and  suggests  a deri- 
vation from  chohl-i,  signifying,  ‘spotted, 
in  the  jSlassachuset  dialect  of  Algon- 
quian. 
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Chicoli.  Mentioned  as  a Navaho  set- 
tlement in  1799  (Cortez  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rej).,  Ill,  pt.  3,  119,  1856);  but  as  the 
Navaho  are  not  villagers,  it  is  probably 
only  a geographical  name. 

Chiconessex  (from  ckiconesink,  ‘place 
of  small  turkeys.’ — Hewitt).  A village 
of  the  Powhatan  confederacy,  formerly 
about  Wiseville,  Accomac  co.,  Va.  It 
was  nearly  extinct  in  1722.  (j.  ji. ) 

Chiconessex. — Beverly,  Virginia,  199,  1722.  Chis- 
senossick.— Herrman  map  (1670)  in  Maps  to  Ac- 
company the  Kept,  of  the  Comrs.  on  the  Bdy. 
bet.  Va.  ami  Md.,  1873. 

Chicora.  The  name  given  by  the  Span- 
iards at  the  time  of  Ayllon’s  visit  in  1521 
to  the  coast  region  of  South  Carolina,  s. 
of  Edisto  r.,  and  to  the  Indians  inhabit- 
ing it.  The  name  Cinsabo,  subsequently 
apj)lied,  included  most  of  the  trilies  of 
the  same  region.  Gatschet  suggests  that 
the  name  Chicora  is  derived  from  the 
Catawba  Yuchi-kSre,  ‘Yuchi  are  there, 
or  over  there,’  but  the  connection  is  not 
very  obvious.  The  French  form  of  about 
the  same  period,  Chigoula,  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a Muskhogean  word.  Fon- 
taneda,  about  1570,  makes  Chicora  and 
Orista  (Edisto)  equivalent.  The  tribes 
of  this  region  were  practically  extermi- 
nated by  Spanish  and  English  slave  hunt- 
ers before  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

(j.  M.) 

Chicora. — Fontaneda  (ca.  1570)  in  Ternaux-Com- 
pans,  Voy.,  xx,  16,  1841.  Chicoria. — Garcilas.‘io de 
la  Vega,  Fla.,  4, 1723.  Chicorie. — Ayllon  {ca.  1521) 
<lii()tcd  by  Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Florida,  240,  1881. 
Chigoula.— Laudonni5re  (1562)  in  French,  Hist. 
ColT.  La.,  n.  s.,  190,  1869.  Chiquola. — Svms,  Hist. 
S.  C.,  10,  1860, 

Chicoutimi,  The  rqune  of  a locality, 
the  end  of  smooth  navigation  of  Sague- 
nay r.,  (hiebec,  by  which  the  Lake  St 
John  band  of  5Iontagnais  was  sometimes 
referred  to  (Jes.  Rel.  1661,  13,  1858), 
The  French  formerly  had  a mission  of 
the  same  name  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Saguenay.  In  1898  the  Montagnais  of  L. 
St  John  numbered  404  and  resided  on  a 
reservation  at  Pointe  Bleue.  (j.  m.) 
Checoutimi.— .Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  18, 
1761.  Checoutimiens. — Ibid.  Chegoutimis. — Jes. 
Rel.  1661,  14,  1858.  Chekoutimiens. — Beilin,  map, 
17.55,  Chekoutimis. — La  Tour,  map,  1784,  Chicon- 
tami,— John. son  (1764)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.st., 
VII,  6-58,  1856)  (misprint).  Chicoutime. — Lords  of 
Trade  (1764),  ibid.,  635,  Chicoutimi, — Jes.  Rel. 
1661,  13,  18,58.  Chixoutimi. — Johnson  (1764)  in 
N.  5 . Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Vll,  664,  18,56.  Montagnais 
of  lake  St.  John. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1884,  pt.  i, 
185,  1885. 

Chicuchatti  (probably  Creek  chuka  chad, 
‘red  liouses,’  referring  to  the  custom  of 
daubing  the  houses  with  red  clay).  A 
former  Seminole  town  n.  of  Tampa  bay, 
in  the  so-called  Chocochatee  savanna, 
Hernando  co.,  Fla.  Accordingto  Rrinton 
it  was  one  of  the  7 bands  into  which  the 
Seminole  became  divided  after  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  Creeks. 

Chickuchatty.— Lind.sav  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  7.8, 
25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  149,  18^8.  Chicuchatty.— 
Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  209,  1836.  Chockechiatte, — 


Peni^re  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  311, 1822.  Cho- 
cocharttee. — Cowperwaite,  Atlas,  1850.  Choke- 
chatti. — Brinton,  Florida  Penin.,  145,  1859.  Chu- 
ku-chatta. — Morse,  op.  cit.,  307. 

Ckicutae.  A former  village,  jiresum- 
ably  Costanoau,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5,  1860. 

Chie.  One  of  the  two  principal  clans 
of  the  Chiricahua  Apache,  coordinate 
with  the  Destchin  clan  of  San  Carlos 
agency,  Ariz. 

Chi-e'.-^Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  115, 
1890. 

Chief  Joseph.  See  Joseph. 

Chiefs.  Among  the  North  American 
Indians  a chief  may  be  generally  delined 
as  a political  officer  whose  distinctive 
functions  are  to  execute  the  ascertained 
will  of  a definite  group  of  persons  united 
by  the  possession  of  a common  territory 
or  range  and  of  certain  exclusive  rights, 
immunities,  and  obligations,  and  to  con- 
serve their  customs,  traditions,  and  re- 
ligion. He  exercises  legislative,  judica- 
tive, and  executive  powers  delegated  to 
him  in  accordance  with  custom  for  the 
conservation  and  promotion  of  the  com- 
mon weal. 

The  wandering  band  of  men  with  their 
women  and  children  contains  the  sim- 
plest type  of  chieftaincy  found  among  the 
American  Indians,  for  such  a group  has 
no  permanently  fixed  territorial  limits, 
and  no  definite  social  and  political  rela- 
tions exist  between  it  and  any  other 
body  of  persons.  The  clan  or  gens,  the 
tribe,  and  the  confederation  present  more 
complex  forms  of  social  and  political  or- 
ganization. The  clan  or  gens  embraces 
several  such  chieftaincies,  and  has  a 
more  highly  developed  internal  political 
structure  with  definite  land  boundaries. 
The  tribe  is  constituted  of  several  clans 
or  gentes  and  the  confederation  of  sev- 
eral tribes.  Among  the  different  In- 
dian communities  the  social  and  politi- 
cal structure  varied  greatly.  IMany  stages 
of  social  progress  lay  between  the  small 
band  under  a siugle'chief  and  the  intri- 
cate permanent  confederation  of  highly 
organized  tribes,  with  several  kinds  of 
officers  and  varying  grades  of  councils  of 
diverse  but  interrelated  juri.«dictions. 
^yith  the  advance  in  jiolitical  organiza- 
tion political  powers  and  functions  were 
multiplied  and  diversified,  and  the  mul- 
tiplicity aiul  diversity  of  duties  and  func- 
tions reipiired  different  grades  of  officers 
to  perform  them;  hence  various  kinds  and 
grades  of  chiefs  are  found.  There  were  in 
certain  communities,  as  the  Iroquois  and 
Creeks,  civil  chiefs  and  subchiefs,  chosen 
for  personal  merit,  and  permanent  and 
temporary  war  chiefs.  These  several 
grades  of  chiefs  bear  distinctive  titles, 
indicative  of  their  di\erse  jurisdiction. 
The  title  to  the  dignity  belongs  to  the 
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community,  usually  to  its  women,  not  to 
the  chief,  who  usually  owes  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  suffrages  of  his  female  constit- 
uents, but  in  most  communities  he  is 
installed  by  some  authority  higher  than 
that  of  his  chieftaincy.  Both  in  tlie  low- 
est and  the  highest  form  of  government 
the  chiefs  are  the  creatures  of  law,  ex- 
pressed in  well-detined  customs,  rites, 
and  traditions.  Only  where  agriculture 
is  wholly  absent  may  the  simplest  type 
of  chieftaincy  be  found. 

Where  the  civil  structure  is  perinanent 
there  exist  permanent  military  chieftain- 
ships, as  among  the  Irocjuois.  To  reward 
personal  merit  and  statesmansliip  the 
Irotjuois  instituted  a class  of  idiiels  whose 
office,  upon  the  death  of  the  holder,  re- 
maineil  vacant.  This  latter  provision 
was  made  to  obviate  a large  representa- 
tion and  avoid  a change  in  the  established 
roll  cf  chiefs.  They  were  called  “the 
solitary  pine  trees,”  and  were  installed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  others.  They 
could  not  be  deposed,  but  merely  ostra- 
cizetl,  if  they  committed  crimes  rendering 
them  unworthy  of  giving  counsel. 

Where  the  civil  organization  was  of  the 
simplest  character  the  authority  of  the 
chiefs  was  most  nearly  despotic;  even  in 
some  instances  Avhere  the  civil  structure 
was  comjdex,  as  among  the  Natchez,  the 
rule  of  the  chiefs  at  times  became  in  a 
measure  tyrannical,  but  this  was  due 
largely  to  the  recognition  of  social  castes 
and  the  domination  of  certain  religious 
beliefs  and  considerations. 

The  chieftainship  was  usually  heredi- 
tary in  certain  families  of  the  community, 
although  in  some  communities  any  person 
by  virtue  of  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
could  proclaim  himself  a chief.  Descent 
of  blood,  property,  and  official  titles  were 
generally  traced  through  the  mother. 
Early  writers  usually  called  the  chief  who 
acted  as  the  chairman  of  the  federal  coun- 
cil the  “head  chief”  and  sometimes, 
when  the  tribe  or  confederation  was  pow- 
erful and  important,  “king”  or  “em- 
peror,” as  in  the  case  of  Powhatan,  in 
the  Creek  confederation  and  in  that  of 
the  Iro(iuois,  the  most  complex  abo- 
riginal government  n.  of  Mexico,  there 
was,  in  fact,  no  bead  chief.  The  hrst 
chief  of  the  Onondaga  federal  roll  acted 
as  the  chairman  of  the  federal  council, 
and  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  called  the 
federal  council  together.  With  this  all 
pretMiiinence  over  the  other  duets  ended, 
for  the  governing  i>ower  of  the  confedera- 
tion was  lodged  in  the  federal  council. 
The  federal  council  was  composed  of  the 
federal  chiefs  of  the  several  component 
trilies;  the  tribal  coiincil  consisted  ot  the 
federal  chiefs  and  subchiefs  of  the  tribe. 

Communities  are  formed  on  the  basis 
of  a union  of  interests  and  obligations. 


By  the  union  of  several  rudimentary 
communities  for  mutual  aid  and  protec- 
tion, in  which  each  retained  part  of  its 
original  freedom  and  delegated  certain 
social  and  political  powers  and  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  united  community,  was 
evolved  an  assembly  of  representatives  of 
the  united  bands  in  a tribal  council  hav- 
ing a definite  jurisdiction.  To  these 
chiefs  were  sometimes  added  subchiefs, 
whose  jurisdiction,  though  subordinate, 
was  concurrent  with  that  of  the  chiefs. 
The  enlarged  community  constitutes  a 
tribe.  From  tribes  were' organised  con- 
federations. There  were  therefore  sev- 
eral grades  of  councils  constituted.  In 
the  council  of  the  Iroquois  confederation 
the  subchiefs  had  no  voice  or  recognition. 

Among  the  Plains  tribes  the  chieftaincy 
seems  to  have  Iieen  usually  non-heredi- 
tary.  Any  ambitious  and  courageous 
warrior  could  ai)j>arently,  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  custom,  make  himself  a chief 
by  the  acquisition  of  suitable  property 
and  through  his  own  force  of  character. 
^ee  Social  or(j(mization.  (J.  N.  n.  n.) 

Chifukluk.  A Magemiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  left  bank  at  the  head  of  the 
Yukon  delta,  Alaska. 

Chifukhlugumut.— Nelson  in  IStli  Rep.  B.  A.  h., 
map,  1899.  _ . 

Chiggilli.  See  Chekilh. 

Chigilousa  (Choctaw:  lu^a  ‘black,’ 

chigi  ‘houses’).  ^ A former  tribe  on  the 
lower  ]\Iississip])i,  probably  the  same  as 
the  Chitimacha,  av.  of  that  river  (La  Tonr,^ 
map,  1788);  but  possibly  they  were  ol 
Choctaw  affinity. 

Chigmint.  A subtribe  of  the  (.  hn- 
gachugmiut  Eskimo  inhabiting  IMontague 

id.,  Prince  William  sd.,  Alaska. 

Chigmut.— Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etlinol.,  i,  map, 

Chignecto  (from  i^ignnikt,  ‘ foot  cloth  ’ ). 
A jMicmac  village  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1 7fi0.— 
Frve  (1760)  in'iNlass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
s.,'x,  115,  1809. 

Chiguau.  A former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  ( al.  Tayloi  in  C al. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Chihlakonini  {chi‘lciko-nini,  horse- 
trail’).  A former  Lower  Creek  town  on 
the  up])er  waters  of  Chattahoochee  r., 
seemingly  in  the  ]iresent  Harris  C o.,  Cta. 
It  was  burned  by  the  whites  in  Sept., 
1798,  at  which  date  it  consisted  of  10 
houses,  but  by  1799  the  pe(q>le  had 
formed  a new  town  on  the  left  bank  of 
Tallapoosa  r.,  o])posite  Oakfnskee,  Ala. 
The  upper  trail  or  war  path  crossed  the 
latter  stream  by  a horse  ford  at  this 
place,  about  60  'm.  above  Kasihta  town. 
It  was  probably  identical  with  Okfns- 
kinini.  '■'i-,,.) 

Checlucca-ninne.— Bartram,  Traycls,  4(>2,  1<  2. 

Che'lako  Nini.-Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i.  129, 
1884.  Che-luc-co  ne-ne. — Hawkins  (1/91M,  Sketch, 
1848.  Chelitcconinnj . — Swan  (1791)  in  School- 
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craft,  Incl.  Tribes,  v,  262,  1855.  Horse-Trail.— 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  129,  1884.  Little 
Oakfuskee.— Knox  (1793)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind. 
Aff.,  I,  362,  1832. 

Chihucchihui.  A former  Chumashan 
village  in  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Fanner,  July  24,  1863. 

Chihupa  ( ‘ jawbone  band  ’ ) . A former 
Dakota  band  under  Sishhola,  or  Barefoot. 

6i-hu'-pa.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  373, 1862. 

Chiink.  An  Alsea  village  on  the  s.  side 
of  Alsea  r.,  Greg. 

Tci'-ink.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
230,  1890. 

Chikak.  An  Aglemiut  village  on  Ili- 
amna  lake,  Alaska;  pop.  51  in  1880. — 
Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17,  1884. 

Chikataubut.  See  Chickatauhut. 

Chikauach.  A Songish  band  at  McNeill 
bay,  s.  end  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col. 
Tcik  au'atc.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  on  N.  \V.  Tribes 
Can.,  17,  1890. 

Cbiklisilkh.  A Lower  Cliehalis  settle- 
ment at  Pt  Leadbetter,  the  n.  end  of  the 
land  tongue  at  Shoalwater  bay.  Wash. — 
Gibbs,  Chinook  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  23. 

Cbikohoki(from  Chikelaki;  chtkeno  ‘tur- 
key,’al-/  ‘land’).  The  former  principal 
seat  of  the  Unalachtigo  Delawares,  situ- 
ated on  the  w.  bank  of  Delaware  r.,  near 
the  present  Wilmington,  Del. 
r"aichohocki.— Bozman,  Maryland,  i,  130,  1837. 
Ciiickahokin.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  i,  map.  repr. 
1819.  Chihohocki. — Thomp.son  quoted  by  Jeffer- 
son, Notes,  278,  1825.  Chikahokin. — Brinton, 
Lenape  Leg.,  37,  188.5.  Chikelaki.— Ibid.  Chiko- 
hocki.— Schermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  II,  6,  1814.  Chikolacki. — Brinton,  op. 
cit. 

Chikohoki.  A former  village,  said  to 
be  of  the  Manta  division  of  the  Dela- 
wares, on  the  site  of  Burlington,  Burling- 
ton CO.,  N.  J.  According  to  Ileckewelder 
it  was  the  oldest  village  on  Delaware  r. 

(.1.  M.) 

Chikonapi  ( the  Canadian  Chippewa  use 
the  term  chikondpd  for  ‘carpenter.’ — 
W.  J.).  Mentioned  in  the  Walam  Glum 
of  the  Delawares  as  a peojile  conquered 
or  destroyed  by  the  latter  tribe  (Brinton, 
Lenape  Legends,  190,  1885).  They  can 
not  be  located  with  certainty. 

Chilano.  A village  or  tribe,  probably 
Caddoan,  visited  by  De  Soto’s  troops  un- 
der IMoscoso  toward  the  close  of  1542,  and 
at  that  time  situated  in  n.  e.  Texas,  near 
upper  Sabine  r.  SeeGentl.  of  Elvas  (1557) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ir,  201,  18.50. 

Chilchadilkloge  ( ‘grassy-hill  people’). 
An  Apache  band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos 
agency  and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 
Chilchadilklogue.— Botirke  in  Jour.  .\ni.  Folk- 
Lore,  III,  112,  1.890. 

Child  life.  The  subject  of  Indian  child 
life  has  been  but  very  lightly  treated  by 
ethnologists,  although  the  child  is  in  fact 
the  strongest  bond  of  family  life  under  a 
system  which  allow  ed  polygamy  and  easy 
separation.  Both  parents  alike  were  en- 
tirely devoted  to  their  children,  and  be- 
stowed upon  them  the  fullest  expression 


of  affection  and  solicitude.  The  relation 
of  parent  to  child  brings  out  all  the  high- 
est traits  of  Indian  character. 

Among  some  tribes,  notably  those  of  the 
plains,  in  anticipation  of  the  new^  arrival 
the  father  prepares  the  wooden  frameof  the 
cradle  which  is  to  be  its  portable  bed  until 
it  is  able  to  walk.  The  body  of  the  crad  le, 
with  its  ornamentation  of  bead  or  ipiill 
design,  fringes  and  bangles,  is  made  either 
by  the  grandmother  or  by  some  woman 
noted  in  the  tribe  for  her  superior  ex- 
pertness. There  5vere  many  well-marked 
varieties  of  cradle,  differing  with  the 
tribe.  Among  the  Choctaw,  Catawba, 
and  other  former  tribes  of  the  Southern 
states,  and  among  the  Chinookan  and 
Salishan  tribes  of  the  Columliia,  there 
was  used  a sjiecial  attachment  yvliich,  by 
continued  jiressure  ui>on  the  for  head 
wdiile  the  bones  were  still  soft,  produced 
the  so-called  “flat  head,”  esteemed  with 
these  tribes  a point  of  beauty  (see  Arti- 
ficial Head  Defornmtion).  Gne  cradle  was 
used  for  successive  infants  in  the  same 
family. 

Thenewborninfant  is  commonly  treated 
at  once  to  a cold  bath,  and  turned  over  to 
another  matron  i-onurse until  thernother’s 
health  is  restored.  Amongthellopi,  ashes 
or  sacred  meal  are  rubbed  on  the  newborn 
babe.  Lactation  is  long  continued,  even 
for  2 years  or  more,  and  in  rare  cases  much 
longer.  With  all  the  affection  of  the 
mother,  the  wmmen  are  almost  completely 
ignorant  of  ordinary  sanitary  rules  as  to 
feeding,  exposure,  etc.,  with  the  result 
that  infant  mortality  is  something  terri- 
l)le  in  almost  every  tribe,  many  children 
being  born,  but  only  a small  proportion 
coming  to  maturity, "so  that  even  in  for- 
mer times  the  tribal  population  remained 
almost  stationary.  The  child  sisters  or 
cousins  of  the  baby  are  its  attendants, 
wdiile  the  mother  is  occupied  wdth  other 
duties,  and  perform  their  work  w ith  the 
instinct  of  little  mothers.  The  child  is 
kept  in  its  cradle  u-sually  only  during  a 
journey  or  while  being  carried  about, 
and  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  dur- 
ing most  of  the  time.  At  home  it  rolls 
about  upon  the  grass  or  on  the  bed 
w ithout  restraint.  Formerly,  excejit  in 
extreme  weather,  no  clothing  was  worn 
during^  waking  hours  up  to  the  age  of 
from  5 to  10  years,  according  to  the 
tribe  and  climate,  and  in  some  tribes  this 
practice  still  prevails.  The  child  mav  be 
named  soon  after  birth,  or  not  for  a year 
or  more  after,  this  child  name,  like' the 
first  teeth,  being  discarded  as  the  boy  or 
girl  grows  uji  for  another  of  more  impor- 
tant significance  (see  Xmnes  and  Xaniinf/) . 
The  child  name  is  often  bestowed  by  the 
grandparent.  Among  the  Hopi  the  in- 
fant, wdien  20  days  old,  is  given  a name 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  sun  with  much 
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ceremony.  With  Home  tribes,  as  the 
Omaha,  the  hair  is  cut  in  a pattern  to 
indicate  the  gens  or  i)and  of  the  j)arent, 
and  in  some,  as  the  Kiowa,  to  indicate 
the  ]iarticular  protecting  medicine  of  the 
fatlier. 

Twins  are  usually  regarded  as  uncanny, 
and  are  rather  feared,  as  possessing  oc- 
cult ])ower.  With  some  Oregon  and 
other  coast  tribes  they  were  formerly  re- 
garded as  abnormal  and  one  or  both  were 
killed.  There  are  well-authenticated  in- 
stances of  deformed  children  being  ])ut 
to  death  at  birth.  On  the  other  hand 
children  crippled  by  accident  are  treated 
by  parents  and  companions  with  the 
greatest  tenderness. 

Among  the  Plains  tribes  the  ceremo- 
nial boring  of  the  ears  for  the  insertion 
of  ])endants  is  often  made  the  occasion  of 
a more  or  less  public  celebration,  while 
the  investment  of  the  l)oy  with  the 
breechcloth  at  the  age  of  9 or  10  years  is 
observed  with  a quiet  family  rejoicing. 
The  first  tattooing  and  the  first  insertion 
of  the  labret  are  also  celebrated  among 
the  tribes  practising  such  customs.  In 
many  or  most  tribes  the  boys  passed 
through  an  initiation  ordeal  at  an  early 
age,  sometimes,  as  with  the  Zufii,  as  young 
as  5 years  (see  Ordeals).  With  the  Hopi 
and  Zufiithe  child  is  lightly  whipped  with 
vucca  switches  when  initiated  into  the 
kachina  priesthood.  With  the  Powhatan 
of  Virginia,  if  we  can  believe  the  old  chron- 
iclers, the  boys,  who  may  have  been  about 
10  years  of  age  at  the  time,  were  actually 
rendered  unconscious,  the  declared  pur- 
pose being  to  take  away  the  memory  of 
childish  things  so  that  they  should  wake 
up  as  men  (see  Huskanaiv).  On  the 
plains  the  bo  vs  at  about  the  same  age  were 
formally  enrolled  into  the  first  degree  of 
the  warrior  society  and  put  under  regular 
instruction  for  their  later  responsibilities. 

Children  of  lioth  sexes  have  toys  and 
games,  the  girls  inclining  to  dolls  and 
“])laying  hou.'^e,”  while  the  boys  timi  to 
bows,  riding,  and  marksmanship.  Tops, 
.skates  of  rib-bones,  darts,  hummers,  balls, 
shinnv,  and  hunt-the-button  games 
all  favorites,  and  wherever  it  is  possible 
nearly  half  the  time  in  warm  Aveather  is 
Hpent  in  the  water.  They  are  very  fond 
of  i>ets,  particularly  puppies,  which  the 
little  girls  freipiently  dress  and  carry 
upon  their  backs  like  babies,  in  iimta; 
tion  of  their  mothers.  Among  the  Zuni 
and  Hopi  wooden  figurines  of  the  princi- 
pal mythologic  characters  are  distributed 
as  dolls  to  the  children  at  ceremonial  per- 
formances, thus  impressing  the  sacred 
traditions  in  tangible  form  (see  A)imse- 
mevis,  J)oHs,  (lames). 

(iirls  are  their  mothers’  companions 
and  are  initiated  at  an  early  period  into 
all  the  arts  of  home  life— sewing,  cooking. 


weaving,  and  whatever  else  may  pertain 
to  their  later  duties.  The  boys  as  natur- 
ally ])attern  from  their  fathers  in  hunting, 
riding,  or  boating.  Boys  and  girls  alike 
are  carefully  instructed  by  their  elders, 
not  only  in  household  arts  and  hunting 
methods,  but  also  in  the  code  of  ethics, 
the  traditions,  and  the  religious  ideas 
pertaining  to  the  tribe.  The  special  cere- 
monial observances  are  in  the  keeping  of 
the  various  societies.  The  prevalent  idea 
that  the  Indian  child  grows  up  without 
instruction  is  entirely  Avrong,  although  it 
may  be  said  that  he  groAVS  up  practically 
Avithout  restraint,  as  instruction  and 
obedience  are  enforced  by  moral  suasion 
alone,  physical  punishment  \'ery  rarelv 
going  beyond  a mere  slap  in  a moment  of 
anger.  As  aggressiveness  and  the  idea  ot 
individual  ownership  are  less  strong  Avith 
the  Indian  than  Avith  his  Avhite  brother, 
so  ([uarrels  are  less  frecpient  among  the 
children,  and  fighting  is  almost  unknoAvn. 
Everything  is  shared  alike  in  the  circle  of 
playmates.  The  Indian  child  has  to  learn 
his  languageasother  children  learn  theirs, 
lisping  his  Avords  and  confusing  the  gram- 
matic  distinctions  at  first;  but  Avith  the 
precocity  incident  to  a Avild,  free  life,  he 
usually  acquires  correct  exiiression  at  an 
earlier  age  than  the  average  Avhite  child. 

At  about  15  years  of  age  in  the  old  days, 
throughout  tlie  eastern  and  central  re- 
gion, the  boy  made  solitary  fast  and  vigil 
to  obtain  communication  Avith  the  medi- 
cine spirit  Avhich  Avas  to  be  his  protector 
through  life;  then,  after  the  initiatory 
ordeal  to  Avhich,  in  some  tribes,  he  Avas 
subjected,  the  youth  was  competent  to 
take  his  place  as  a man  among  the  war- 
riors. For  a vear  or  more  before  his  jul- 
mission  to  full  manhood  responsibilities 
the  young  man  cultivated  a degree  of  re- 
serve amounting  eA’en  to  bashfulness  in 
the  presence  of  strangers.  At  about  the 
same  time,  or  perhaps  a year  or  two  ear- 
lier, his  sister’s  friends  gathered  to  cele- 
brate her  jnibertAMlance,  and  thenceforth 
child  life  for  both  Avas  at  an  end. 

Consult  Chamberlain,  Child  and  Child- 
hood in  Folk  Thought,  1896;  Dorse v in 
8d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884;  Eastman,  Indian 
Bovhood  (autobiographic),  1902;  Fewkes 
(1)’  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  iv,  1902,  (2)  in  21st 
Reji.  B.  A.  E.,  1903;  Fletcher  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  1888;  Catschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  1884;  I.a  Flesche,  The  IMiddle 
FiA^e,  1901  (autobiographic);  Mason  in 
Rep.  Nat.  IMiis.,  1887;  Owens,  Natal  Cere- 
monies of  the  Hopi,  1892;  Rowers  in  Cont. 
N A.Ethnol.,  iii,  1877;  Silencer,  Educa- 
tion of  the  Pueblo  Child,  1899;  Stevenson 
in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1887;  and  especially 
Jenks,  Childhood  of  Jishib,  the  OjibAva, 
1900,  a svmpathetic  sketch  of  the  career 
of  an  Imhan  bov  from  birth  to  manhood. 

(.1.  M.) 
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Chilhowee  ( Taalun  we'^,  abbr.  Tmliui'- 
we,  or  TsCda'idi,  possibly  connected  with 
tsiiHu  ‘ kingfisher  ’ ) . A former  important 
Cherokee  settlement  on  Tellico  r.,  a 
branch  of  Tennessee  r.,  in  Monroe  co., 
Tenn.,  near  the  North  Carolina  boundary. 

(.1.  M.) 

Chelowe.—Bartram, Travels,  371,1792.  Chilhowee.— 
Hoyce in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. , map,  1887.  Chilhowey.  — 
Tiraberlake,  Memoirs,  76, 1763.  Chillhoway. — Cen- 
sus of  1735  cited  by  Royce,  op.  cit.,  144. 

Chilili  {Chi-li-lV).  A former  Tigua 
pueblo  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Arroyo  de  Chi- 
lili, about  80  m.  s.  e.  of  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.  It  is  inadvertently  mentioned  as  a 
“captain”  of  a pueblo  by  Onate  in  1598, 
and  is  next  referred  to  in  1680  as  a mis- 
sion with  a church  dedicated  to  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Navidad.  In  this  church  were 
interred  the  remains  of  Fray  Alonzo 
Peinado,  who  went  to  New  Mexico  about 
1608,  and  to  whom  was  attributed  the 
conversion  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
erection  of  the  chapel.  The  village  was 
aban<loned,  according  to  Bandelier,  be- 
tween 1669  and  1676  on  account  of  the 
persistent  hostility  of  the  Apache,  the 
inhabitants  retiring  mostly  to  the  Tigua 
villages  on  the  Rio  Grande,  but  some 
joined  the  iMansos  at  Fd  Paso.  According 
to  Vetancurt  the  ]meblo  contained  500 
Piros  in  1680,  and  Benavides  referred  to 
it  as  a Tompiros  pueblo  50  years  earlier; 
but  Bandelier  believes  these  statements  to 
be  in  error,  since  the  northern  pueblos 
of  the  Salinas  belonged  to  the  Tigna. 
See  the  latter  authority  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Rep.,  V,  84,  1884;  Arcli.  Inst.  I*apers,  iii, 
128-181,  1890;  iv,  255-257,  1892. 

(f.  w.  h.) 

Acolocu.— Onate  (1598)  in  Doe.  Ined..  xvi,  118, 1871 
(believed  by  Bandelier,  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 

1 13, 1892.  to  be  probably  Chilili).  Chichilli.  — Sq  ui  er 
in  Am.  Rev.,  it,  522, 1848.  Chichiti. — Loew  in  Rep. 
Wheeler  .Surv.,  app.  LL.  173,  1873.  Chili.— Galle- 
gas(1844)in  Emory,  Reconnoissanee,  478, 1818.  Chi- 
lile.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  2.').1, 1893  (misprint). 
Chilili. — Benavides,  ISIemorial,  21, 1630.  Chilili'. — 
Pae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  m,  pt.  3,  ma[)  10, 1836.  Chilily.— 
.lefferv.s,  .\m.  Atlas,  map  3,  1776.  Chillili, — Squier 
in  Am.  Rev.,  it,  522,  1848.  Chititi. — Gallatin  in 
Trans.  .\m.  Ethnol.  Soe.,  it,  xciv,  1848.  Navidad 
de  Nuestra  Senora.— Vetancurt  (1693),  Teatro 
Mex.,  m,  324,  repr.  1871.  Old  Chilili.— Abert  in 
Emory,  Reconnois.sanee,  483,  1848. 

Chilili.  A former  tribe  or  village  of  the 
Utina  confederacy  in  x.  Florida.  On  the 
De  Bry  man  it  is  located  E.  of  St  Johns  r. 
Chilili.— LaudonniOre  (1.365),  Hist.  Not.  de  la  Flor- 
ide,  tK),  1853.  Chililo. — Barcia,  Ensjiyo,  48.  1723 
(caeique’.s  name).  Chilily,— LaudonniOrc 
quoted  by  Shipp.  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  .323, 1881. 

Chilkat  (said  to  be  from  icif-xnf,  ‘store- 
hou.«es  for  salmon’).  A Tlingit  tribe 
about  the  head  of  Lynn  canal,  .\laska; 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  the  famous 
blankets  to  which  they  have  given  their 
name  (see Jdom/ne?)/,  Blankets)-,  pop.  988 
in  1880,  and  812  in  1890.  Winter  towns: 
Chilkoot,  Katkwaahitu,  Klukwan,  Yen- 
(lestake.  Smaller  towns:  Deshu,  Dyea, 
Skagway.  Social  divisions:  Daktlawedi, 


Ganahadi,  lllukahadi,  Kagwantan,  Nus- 
hekaayi,  Takestina. 

Cheelcai— Anderson  quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Hist. 
Mag.,  VII,  75,  1862.  Cheelhaats.2-Scouler  in  .Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soe.  bond.,  1,242, 1848.  Cheelkaats.— Ihid., 
232.  Chelkatskie. — Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  227, 
1875.  Chilcahs. — Scott  in  Did.  .4ff.  Rep.,  314,  1868. 
Chilcaks. — Ibid.,  309.  Chilcales. — Halleek  in  Rep. 
Sec.  War,  pt.  1,38, 1868.  Chilcat. — Kane,  Wand,  iii 
N.  A.,  app.,  18,39.  Chilcates. — Halleek  in  Ind  Aff. 
Rep.  1869,  ,362, 1870.  Chilkaht-Kwan. — Dali  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  37,  1877.  Chilkahts. — Halleek  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  562,  1870.  Chilkasts. — Dunn, 
Hist.  Oreg.,  288, 1844.  Chilkat-qwan. — Emmons  in 
Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., II 1, 232, 1903.  Chilkats.— 
Halleek  in  Rep.  Sec. War,  jit.  1,  38,  1868.  Chilkat- 
skoe. — Veniaminoff,  Zapiski,  ii,  pt.  3,  30,  1840. 
Chilkhat, — Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Ala.ska,31,  1884. 
Chitl-kawt. — Jackson,  Alaska,  212,  1880  (native 
pronunciation  of  name  of  Chilcat  r. ).  Tchilcat. — 
Beardslee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  10,3, 46th  Cong.,  2d  se.ss., 
31,  1880.  Tschilkat. — Wrangell,  Ethnol.  Nadir., 
102,  1839.  Tschilkat-kon. — Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind., 
116, 1885.  Tschischlkhathkhoan. — King.sley,  Stand. 
Nat.  Hist.,pt.  6,132,1883.  Tschishlkhath. — Holm- 
berg,  Ethnol.  Skizz.,  map,  142,  18,3.3.  Tschishl- 
khathkhoan. — Ibid.,  11-12. 

Chilkat.  According  to  Petroff  (Comp. 
10th  Census,  pt.  2,  1427,  1883)  a Tlingit 
town,  or  aggregation  of  towns,  on  (.Comp- 
troller bay,  E.  of  the  mouth  of  Copper 
r.,  Alaska.  It  belonged  to  the  Yakutat 
and  had  170  inhabitants  in  1880.  Prob- 
ably it  was  only  a summer  village. 

Chilkoot.  A Tlingit  town  on  tbe  x.  k. 
arm  of  Lynn  canal,  Alaska.  Po]i.  at 
Chilkoot  mission  in  1890,  106.  These 
people  are  often  regarded  as  a se])arate 
division  of  Koluschan,  but  are  practically 
the  same  as  the  Chilkat. 

Chilcoot.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  31, 1884. 
Chilkoot.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  3,  1893.  Tschil- 
kut. — Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  100, 1885. 

Chillescas.  An  Indian  ]irovince,  e.  of 
(iuivira,  which  the  abbess  INIan'ade  Jesus, 
of  Agreda,  Spain,  claimed  to  have  mirac- 
ulously visited  in  the  17th  century.- — 
Benavides  (1631)  in  Palou,  Relacion 
Hist.,  336,  1787. 

Chillicolhe  (from  CM-la-ka' -tha) . One 
of  the  four  tribal  divisions  of  the  Shawnee. 
The  division  is  still  recognized  in  the  tribe, 
but  the  meaning  of  the  ivord  is  lost.  The 
Chillicothe  always  occupied  a village  of 
the  same  name,  and  this  village  ivas  re- 
garded as  the  chief  town  of  the  tribe. 
As  the  Shawnee  retreated  iv.  before  the 
whites,  several  villages  of  this  name  were 
successively  occupied  and  abandoned. 
The  old  Lowertown,  or  Lower  Shawnee 
Town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  in 
Ohio,  was  probably  called  Chillicothe. 
Besiiles  tliis,  there  were  three  other  vil- 
lages of  that  name  in  Ohio,  viz: 

(1)  On  Paint  cr.,  on  the  site  of  Old- 
town,  near  Chillicotlie,  in  Ro,ss  co.  This 
village  may  havi'  been  occupied  by  the 
Shawnee  after  removing  from  Liiwer- 
town.  It  was  there  as  earlv  as  1774,  and 
was  destroyed  bv  the  Kentuckians  in 
1787. 

(2)  On  the  Little  Miami,  about  thesite 
of  Oldtown,  in  Greene  co.  The  Shawnee 
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are  said  to  have  removed  from  Lower- 
town  to  this  village,  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  they  went  to  the  village  on 
Paint  cr.  This  village  near  Oldtown 
was  frequently  called  Old  Chillicothe,  and 
Boone  was  a jirisoner  there  in  1778.  It 
was  destroved  by  Clark  in  1780. 

(8)  On  tiie  (Great)  Miami,  at  the  pres- 
ent Piqna,  in  Miami  co.;  destroyed  by 
Clark  in  1782.  (j.  h.) 

Chellicothee. — Perrin  du  Lae,  Voy.  des  Deux 
Louisiaiios,  14(>,  1805.  Chilacoffee.— Brodhead 

(1779)  in  i’enn.  Archives,  xii,  179,  1850.  Chi-lah- 
cah-tha.— W.  IL  Shawnee  in  Gulf  States 
Mag.,  1, 415,  1904  (name of  division).  Chihcothe.— 
Harmar  (1790)  iuKauiTinan,  West  I’enn. ,app..  220, 
1851.  Chilikoffi.— Brodhead,  op.  cit.,  181.  Chilla- 
cothe.— Harmar,  op.  eit.,  app.,  227.  Chillicoffi.— 
Brodiiead,  op.  cit.,  258.  Chillicothe.— Clark  (1  /82) 
in  Bntterlield,  Washington-lrvine  Cor.,  401,  1882. 
Chilocathe.— Lang  and  Taylor,  Kep.,  22  1843. 

Paint  Creek  town, — Flint,  Incl.  Wars,  09,  1833  (in 
Ro.sseo.,  on  Paint  er.).  ShillicofFy.— Brodhead.op, 
cit.,  258.  Tsalaxgasagi.—Gatschet,  Shawnee  MS., 

B.  A.  L.,  1879  (correct  pluu' ' form). 

Chilliwack.  A Salish  tribe  on  a river  of 
the  same  name  in  British  Columbia,  now 
speaking  the  Cowichan  dialect,  though 
ancientlv  Nooksak  according  to  Boas. 
Pop.  313  in  1902.  Their  villages,  mainly 
on  the  authority  of  Hill-Tout,  are  Atse- 
lits,  Chiaktei,  Kokaia,  Shlalki,  Skaialo, 
Skaukel,  Skway,  Skwealets,  Stlep,  Thal- 
telich,  Tsoowahlie,  and  Yukweakwioose. 
The  Can.  Ind.  Aff.‘  Reports  give  Koqua- 
pilt  and  Skwah  (distinct  from  Skway), 
and  Boas  gives  Keles,  which  are  not  iden- 
tifiable with  any  of  the  above.  _ 
Chillwayhook. — Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  295, 18(H.  Chp 
loweyuk.— Gibbs,  MS.  vocab.  281,  B.  A.  E.  Chi- 
lukweyuk.— Wilson  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Loud.,  i, 
278,  18C6.  Squahalitch.— Ibid.  Tc’ileQue  uk-.-- 
Boas  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  lxiv,  4o4,  1894  Tcil  - 
oe'uk.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Cau-.  3, 
190'^  Tshithwyook.  — Tolmie  and  Dawson,  V ocabs. 
Bflt.  Col.,  120b,  1884.  V , . 

Chilluckittequaw  ( CJvilu'Mhwa ) . A C_ni- 
nookan  tribe  formerly  living  on  the  n.  side 
of  Columbia  r.  in  Klickitat  and  Skamania 
cos..  Wash.,  from  about  10  m.  below  the 
Dalles  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cas- 
cades. In  1800  Lewis  and  Clark  estimated 
their  number  at  2,400.  According  to 
Mooney  a remnant  of  the  tribe  lived  near 
the  mouth  of  White  Ralniou  r.  until  1880, 
when  they  removed  to  tbe  Cascades, 
where  a few  still  resided  in  1895.  The 
Smackshop  were  a .subtribe.  (b.  f.  ) 

Chee-luck-kit-le-quaw.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark.  iv,2r,2, 1995.  Che-luc-iLte-quaw.-IbHl  hr 
164.  Che-luok-kit-ti-quap— Ibid.,  l\,  2^8.  Chillo 
kittequaws.-Wilkes,  ()reg  , 4 , 184.i.  CM 

Kittequaws.— Robertson  Oreg.,  129.1816  CLdluc- 

kittequaw.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped..  n,  j*5,  1814. 
Chilluckkitequaws. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  ’''J'l 
op  cit.,  IV.  285.  Chilluckkittaquaws.— Ibid..  2.15. 
Chil-luck-kit-tequaw.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped., 
T map,  1817.  Chillukittequas.— .\m.  I loneer,  R 
408  1842.  Chillukittequaw. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vii, 
181.5  Chilluk-kit-e-quaw. — Gilibs  in  Pae.  R.  K. 
Ren  I 417,  18.55.  Chil-luk-kit-te-quaw.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  map,  1814.  Chilu'ktkwa.— 
Mooney  in  l ltli  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  741,  1896. 

Chillychandize.  Mentioned  as  a small 
Kalapooian  tribe  on  illamette  r. , Oreg. 


Otherwise  not  identifiable. — Ross,  Ad 
ventures,  236,  1847. 

Chilocco  Indian  Industrial  School.  A 
Government  school  for  Indian  children, 
conducted  under  the  direcdoH 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  situated 
on  a reserve  of  13  sections  of  land  (8,320 
acres)  along  the  Kansas  boundary  in 
Kay  CO.,  Okla.,  set  aside  by  executive 
order  of  July  12,  1884.  The  school  was 
opened  Jan.  15,  1884,  with  186  pupils. 
At  that  time  onlv  Indians  living  in  In- 
dian Ter.  were  permitted  to  enter;  but 
through  sulisequent  action  hy  Congress 
all  Indian  children  save  those  belonging 
to  tlie  Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  now  ad- 
mitted, although  pupils  are  recruited 
chiefly  from  contiguous  states  and  terri- 
toriesl  The  equii>mentof  the  school  has 
increased  from  a single  large  building  in 
1884  to  35  buildings,  princii>ally  of  st  ne, 
with  modern  improvements  for  the  health 
and  convenience  of  the  children  and  (-m- 
ployees.  The  piqtils  now  (l9f65)  number 
moire  than  700.  The  cori)S  consists  of  a 
superintendent,  51  principal  employees, 
and  20  minor  Indian  assistants.  The 
primary  object  of  the  Government  in 
establishing  the  Chilocco  school  on  such 
a large  tract  was  to  enable  the  allotment 
of  small  farms  to  Indian  youth  who  had 
ac(]uired  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
agriculture  at  the  school,  thus  enahhng 
them  to  learn  fanning  in  a ]iractical  and 
intelligent  manner  and  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  kindred  well  equipped  for  the 
struggle  for  a livelihood.  In  pursuaiK’e 
of  this  plan  every  department  of  the 
Chilocco  school  is  now  organized  with 
the  view  of  making  it  preeminently  an 
institution  for  agriculture  and  the  attend- 
ant industries,  with  the  result  that  it  has 
become  the  best-equipped  institution  in 
the  Indian  service  for  agricultural  in- 
struction. In  1904  800  acre.s  of  5\heat 
and  oaG  were  harvested  and  threshed 
by  the  school  force;  there  were  also  60 
acres  in  jiotatoes,  50  acres  in  garden 
truck,  350  acres  in  corn,  100  acres  in  cane, 
80  acres  in  Kaflir  corn,  and  200  acres  in 
meadow.  In  addition  there  have  been 
planted  5,000  forest  trees,  more  than 
3,.500  fruit  trees,  4,000  grapevines,  6,000 
strawberry  plants,  and  a proportionately 
large  nuiiiber  of  other  small  fruits  and 
vegetables.  In  addition  to  produce  al- 
most sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
school,  the  nursery  is  largely  drawn  on 
to  establish  gardens  and  orchards  at 
other  Indian  schools,  and  a surplus  of 
hav,  grain,  garden  and  other  seeds,  and 
cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  is  annually  sold 
for  the  school’s  benefit.  Particular  at- 
tention is  ikiid  to  instruction  of  boys  in 
the  trades,  especially  those  useful  to  the 
farmer,  and  include  blacksmithing,  horse- 
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shoeing,  wagon  making,  shoe  and  har- 
ness making,  carpentry,  painting  and 
paper  hanging,  tailoring,  broom  making, 
stonecutting,  stone  and  brick  laying,  en- 
gineering, plumbing  and  steam  fitting, 
and  printing;  while  special  instruction 
in  sewing,  l)aking,  cooking,  housekeep- 
ing, dairying,  and  along  kindred  lines  is 
given  the  girls,  who  number  about  half 
the  pupils  enrolled.  In  addition  to  the 
industrial  education  every  pupil  is  given 
a grammar-school  training;  religious  in- 
struction of  a non-sectarian  character  also 
forms  part  of  the  school  work,  and  the 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  form  associa- 
tions promotive  of  mutual  strength  and 
character.  A printing  office  is  in  opera- 
tion, the  product,  including  a periodical. 
The  Indian  School  Journal,  being  the  work 
of  Indian  boys.  (.j.  n.  n. ) 

Chilohocki.  A village  on  Miami  r. , Ohio, 
in  1779  (Brodhead  in  Penn.  Archives,  xii, 
177,  1856).  Probably  a Delaware  village; 
the  name  seems  to  be  connected  with 
Chikohoki,  q.  v.  (,i.  m.  ) 

Chiltneyadnaye  ( ‘ walnut  ’ ) . An  Apache 
clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881;  coordinate  with 
the  Chisnedinadinaye  of  the  Pinal  Coyo- 
teros. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  112,  1890. 

Chilula  ( Tm-lu'-la,  from  Tsula,  the 
Yurok  name  for  the  Bald  hills.  A small 
Athapascan  division  which  occupied  the 
lower  (n.  w.  ) portion  of  the  valley  of 
Redwood  cr.,  n.  Cal.,  and  Bald  hills, 
dividing  it  from  Klamath  valley.  They 
were  shut  off  from  the  immediate  coast 
by  the  Yurok,  who  inhabited  villages  at 
the  mouth  of  Redwood  cr.  The  name  of 
the  Chilula  for  themselves  is  not  known; 
it  is  probable  that  like  most  of  the  Indians 
of  the  region  they  had  none,  other  than 
the  word  for  “people.”  Above  them 
on  Redwood  cr.  was  the  related  Atha- 
pascan group  known  as  Whilkut,  or 
Xoilkut.  The  Yurok  names  of  some  of 
their  villages  are  Cherkhu,  Ona,  Opa, 
Otshjieth,  and  Roktsho.  (,\.  l.  k.) 
Bald  Hill. — Gibbs  (18.51)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  139,  1853.  Bald  Hill  Indians. — McKee 
(1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess., 
160,  1853.  Chalula. — Parker,  Jonr.,  ‘262,  1842. 
Chil-lu-la.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  87, 
1877.  Chillulahs. — Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  map, 
322,  1882.  Tcho-lo-lah.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes,  rii,  139, 18-53  (‘Bald  hill  people’: 
Yurok  name).  Tes'-wan. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol., Ill, 87, 1877  (Hupa  name). 

Chimai.  A Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  left  bank  of  Squawmisht 
r.,  Brit.  Col. 

Tcimai'. — Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 

Chimakuan  Family.  A linguistic  family 
of  the  N.  W.  coast,  now  represented  by  one 
small  tribe,  the  Quileute  (q.  v. ),  on  the 
coast  of  Washington.  There  was  formerly 
an  ea.steru  division  of  the  family,  the  Chi- 
makum,  occupying  the  territory  between 
Hood’s  canal  and  Port  Townsend,  which 


is  now  probably  extinct.  The  situation 
of  these  two  tribes,  as  well  as  certain 
traditions,  indicate  that  in  former  times 
the  family  may  have  been  more  powerful 
and  occupied  the  entire  region  to  the 
s.  of  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fucafrom  which 
they  wereilriven  out  by  the  Clallam  and 
Makah.  This,  however,  is  uncertain. 
Within  historic  times  the  stock  has  con- 
sisted solely  of  the  two  small  branches 
mentioned  above.  They  have  borne  a 
high  reputationamong  their  Indian  neigh- 
bors for  warlike  qualities,  but  for  the 
greater  part  have  always  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  whites.  In  customs  the 
Quileute,  or  eastern  Chimakuan,  resem- 
bled the  Makah  and  Nootka;  all  were 
whalers.  The  Chimakum,  on  the  other 
hand,  resembled  the  Clallam  in  customs. 
The  Chimakuan  dialects  have  not  been 
thoroughl}^  studied,  but  the  material  col- 
lected shows  the  language  to  be  quite  in- 
dependent, though  with  certain  phonetic 
and  morphologic  relations  to  the  Salish 
and  Wakashan.  (l.  f.  ) 

=Chemakum. — Eells  in  Am.  Antiq.,  52,  Oct.,  1880 
(considers  language  different  from  any  of  its 
neighbors).  ^Chimakuan. — Powell  in  7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  62, 1891.  =Chimakum. — Gibbs  in  Pac.  R. 
R. Rep. , 1, 431, 1855( family  doubtful ) . <Nootka.  — 
Bancroft,  Native  Races,  iii,  564,  1882  (contains 
Chimakum).  <Puget  Sound  Group. — Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am..  474,  1878 
(Chinakum  included  in  this  group). 

Chimakum.  A Chimakuan  tribe,  now 
probably  extinct,  formerly  occupying  the 
peninsula  between  Hood’s  canal  and  Port 
Townsend,  Wash.  Little  is  known  of 
their  history  except  that  they  were  at 
constant  war  with  the  Clallam  and  other 
Salish  neighbors,  and  by  reason  of  their 
inferiority  in  numbers  suffered  extremely 
at  their  hands.  In  1855,  according  to 
Gibbs,  they  were  reduced  to  90  indi- 
viduals. The  Chimakum  were  included 
in  the  Point  no  Point  treaty  of  1855  and 
placed  upon  the  Skokomish  res.,  since 
which  time  they  have  gradually  dimin- 
ished in  numbers.  In  1890  Boas'was  able 
to  learn  of  only  three  individuals  who 
spoke  the  language,  and  even  those  but 
imperfectly.  He  olitained  a small  vocab- 
ulary and  a few  grammatical  notes,  pub- 
lished in  part  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  37-44, 
1892.  (l.  f.  ) 

A-hwa-ki-lu,  — Eells  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1887, 606, 1889 
(native  name).  Aqui^ulo. — Boas  in  .\m.  Anthrop., 

V, 37, 1892  (native  name).  Chema-keem.— Ross  in 
Ind.  AH.  Rep.,  135,  1870.  Chemakeum. — Eells  in 
Am.  Antiq.,  i.x,  100,  1887.  Chemakum. — Swan,  N. 

W.  Coast,  314,  18.57.  Chemicum. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  12,  1863.  Chim-a-kim. — Jones  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  se.ss.,  5,  1857. 
Chima-kum. — Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  431. 18.55. 
Chimicum.— Simmons  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  18.59,  398, 
I860.  Chin-a-kum. — Starling,  ibid.,  170,  1852. 
Chine-a-kums. — Ibid.,  172.  Chumakums, — yforrow, 
ibid.,  179, 1861.  Clamakum, — Simmons,  ibid.,  1857, 
3.33,  1858.  Port  Townsend. — Wilkes  in  Stevens’ 
Rep.  N.  P.  R.  R.,  463,  18.54.  Tsemakum, — Gibbs  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  177,  1.877. 

Chimalakwe.  IMentioiied  by  Powers  as 
an  extinct  tribe  that  once  livetl  on  New  r., 
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N.  Cal.,  and  included  in  his  map,  as  by 
Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  63, 1891),  with 
the  Chiinariko.  The  name  Chimalakwe 
is  undoubtedly  only  a variant  of  Chi- 
mariko,  often  pronounced  Chimaliko. 
The  Chiinariko,  however,  did  not  occupy 
upper  New  r.,  which  region,  together 
with  the  adjacent  territory  about  the 
headwaters  of  Salmon  r.,  was  held  by  a 
grouj)  of  people  belonging  to  the  Shastan 
family,  though  markedly  divergent  from 
the  Shasta  proper  in  dialect.  This  Shas- 
tan group,  the  proper  name  of  which  is 
unknown,  has  been  described  by  Dixon 
(Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  213, 1905)  under  the 
name  of  New  River  Shasta.  In  1902  two 
aged  women  appeared  to  he  the  only 
survivors  of  this  ])eople.  (a.  l.  k. ) 

Chi-mal'-a-kwe.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethiiol„ 

III  91,1877.  Chimalaquays, — Powers  m Overland 
Mo.  i.x  150,  1872.  Chimalquays. — Powers  (juoted 
bv  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  l,  446, 1882.  New  River, 
Dixon  in  Am.  Antlirop.,  vii,  210, 1905. 

Chimaltitian  (Nahuatl:  ‘where  prayer- 
sticks  are  placed  ’ ) . A former  settlement 
of  the  Tepecanoor  of  a related  tribe,  about 
8 m.  s.  of  Bolanos,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
de  Bolanos,  Jalisco,  Mexico.— Hrdhcka, 

inf’n,  1905.  , n 

Ckimarikan  Family.  Established  as  a 
linguistic  family  on  the  language  of  the 
Chimariko,  which  was  found  to  he  distinct 
from  that  of  any  known  tribe.  All  that  is 
known  in  relation  to  the  family,  which  is 
now  nearly  extinct,  will  be  found  under 
the  tribarname  Chimariko. 

=Chimarikan.  —Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B- A.  E.  68  1891. 
=Chim-a-ri'-ko.— Powell  m Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnob, 
III  474  1877;  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  2t>o, 
Apr.,  1882  (stated  to  be  a distinct  family). 

Chimariko  (from  Djimaliko,  the  name 
they  apply  to  themselves;  derived  from 
djimaT  ‘man’).  A small  tribe,  com- 
prising the  Chimarikan  family,  formerlj 
on  Truiity  r.,  near  the  mouth  of  New  r., 

N Cal.,  extending  from  Hawkins  Bar 
to  about  Big  Bar,  and  probably  a ong 
lower  New  r.;  they  adjoined  the  Hiipa 
downstream  and  the  Wintun  upstream. 
The  Chimariko  first  became  known  to  the 
whites  on  the  inllux  of  miners  about  1850. 
Thev  were  then  a small  tribe,  friendly 
with  the  Ilupa  and  the  neighboring  Shas- 
tan tribes,  but  at  war  with  the  A intnn  ot 
Hay  fork  of  Trinity  r.  In  1903  they  num- 
hered  only  9 individuals,  inclnding  mixed 
bloods,  who  lived  scattered  from  Hnpa  up 
Trinit v r.,  and  on  New  r.,  among  Indians 
of  otlier  tribi'S,  and  among  the  whites 
(Goddard,  ^IS.,  Uniy.  Cal. ).  In  general 
culture  the  Chimariko  were  mnch  like 
their  neighbors  to  the  x.  w.,  the  Hnpa, 
though  they  are  said  to  have  lacked 
eanoes,  and  did  not  practise  the  deerskin 
danc(*of  the  Ilupa  and  Ynrok.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  livi'd  largely  on  salmon  ami 
eels  caught  in  Trinity  r.,  and  on  vegetal 
foods,  especially  acorns.  Like  the  other 
tribes  of  N.  w.  California,  they  had  no  po- 


litical organization  or  divisions  other  than 
villages,  one  of  which  was  at  or  near  Haii  - 
kins  Bar,  others  at  Burnt  Ranch,  Taylor’s 
Flat,  and  Big  Bar,  and  probably  at  other 
places,  though  their  names  for  these  set- 
tlements are  not  known  w'ith  certainty. 
See  Chimcdakwe.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 

Djimaliko. -A.  L.  Kroeber,  iiiPn  1^3  (own 
name).  Kwoskonipu,— Kroeber,  inf’n,  1903  (name 
T)robably  given  tliem  by  IheSbasta  of  Salmon  r ). 
Me-em-ma.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4 32d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  194, 18.58.  Meyemma^^ibbsin 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  139,  )8.t3.  Mi-_em- 
ma.— Mever  in  Nacli  dem  Sacramento,  282,  18;w. 

Chimbuiha.  A former  settlement  ot  the 
Molala  on  the  headwaters  of  Santiam  r., 
in  the  Cascade  nits.,  Oreg.  _ (a.  _s.  g.) 

Chimiak.  A Kuskwogmiut^village  on 

Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  71  in  1880, 

40  in  1890.  ^ , , 

Chim-e-kliag-a-mut.— Spurr  and  Post  quoted  by 
Baker,  Gcog.  Diet.  .Alaska,  1901.  Chimekliak. 
Baker,  ibid.  Chimiagamute.— PetrofT,  10th  Cei^us, 
Alaska,  17,  1884.  Chimingyangamiut.— lltli  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  104, 1893. 

Chimmesyan  Family  (trom  y.svnt.s/tmn, 

‘ people  of  Skeena  r.’) . A small  linguistic 
family  on  Nass  and  Pkeena  rs.,  x.  Brit. 
Col.,  and  the  neighboring  coast  as  far  s. 
as  Milbank  sd.  The  3 main  divisions 
are  the  Tsimshian  of  lower  Bkeena  r.,  the 
Gitksan  of  upper  Skeena  r.,  and  the  Niska 
of  Nass  r.  The  closest  cultural  allinities 
of  these  people  are  with  the  llaida  of 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.  and  the  Tlingit  of 
the  Alaskan  coast,  though  their  language 
is  strikingly  different  and  must  be  jilaced 
in  a class  by  itself  among  the  tongues  ot 
the  N.  W.  ‘According  to  their  own  tra- 
ditions and  those  of  neighboring  tribes 
they  have  descended  Nass  and  Skeena 
rs.  in  comparatively  recent  times  to  the 

coast,  displacing  the  Tlingit. 

In  physical  characters  and  social  organ- 
ization "the  Chimmesyan  resemble  the 
llaida  and  Tlingit,  but  the  Kitksan,  living 
farther  inland,  seem  to  have  mixed  with 
the  .\thapascan  tribes,  and  more  nearly 
approach  their  type.  The  Chimmesyan 
language  is  characterized  by  a very  exten- 
sive  use  of  adve.rliial  jirefixes  ]>rincipally 
si'Diifying  local  relations,  by  an  extreme 
useof'rediiplication,  a great  abundance  of 
plural  forms,  and  numerous  temiioral 
and  modal  ]>articlcs  (Boas).  Like  othei 
coast  tribes  thev  obtain  the  largest  part 
of  their  food  from  the  sea  and  the  rivers. 
The  annual  runs  of  salmon  on  the  Skeena 
and  of  enlachon  into  the  Nass  furnish 
them  with  an  abundance  of  jirovisions  at 
certain  seasons.  Eulachon  are  a great 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Niska,  the  oil 
being  in  great  demand  all  along  the  coast, 
and  hidisi>ensable  for  the  great  winter  pot- 
latches.  Bear,  mountain  goats,  and  other 
wild  animals  are  hunted,  (larticularK  by 
the  interior  tribes.  The  horns  of  moun- 
tain goats  are  carved  into  handles  for 
siioons  used  at  feasts  and  ]iotlatches,  and 
are  sold  to  other  tribes  for  the  same  pur- 
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pose.  Although  good  carvers  and  canoe 
builders,  the  Chiinniesyan  are  surpassed 
by  the  Haida,  from  whom  they  still  ])ur- 
chase  canoes.  Their  houses  were  often 
huge  structures  made  of  immense  cedar 
beams  and  planks,  and  accommodating 
from  20  to  30  people.  Each  was  presided 
over  by  a house  chief,  while  every  family 
and  every  town  had  asuperiorchief;  under 
him  were  the  members  of  his  household, 
his  more  distant  clan  relations,  and  the 
servants  and  slaves. 

There  were  four  clans  or  phratries: 
Kanhada  or  Raven,  Lakyebo  (‘On  the 
Wolf  ’ ) , Lakskiyek  ( ‘ On  the  Eagle  ’ ) , and 
Oyispawaduweda  or  Grizzly  Bear.  Each 
clan  comprised  a great  number  of  sub- 
divisions, concerning  which  the  informa- 
tion is  conflicting,  some  regarding  them 
simply  as  names  for  the  people  of  certain 
towns,  while  others  treat  them  as  family 
groups,  not  necessarily  confined  to  one 
place.  If  their  organiz.ation  was  anything 
like  that  of  the  iJaida,  the  subdivisions 
were  at  one  time  local  groups;  but  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  them  have  been 
displaced  from  their  ancient  seats  or  have 
settled  in  more  than  one  place.  This 
view  is  corroborated  by  the  account  of 
the  Niska  tribes  given  by  Boas  (10th  Rep. 
N.  W,  Tribes  Can. , 48,  49 ) . Their  names, 
as  far  as  obtainable,  will  be  found  under 
the  separate  divisional  headings.  De- 
scent is  reckoned  in  the  female  line. 
AVhile  the  present  culture  of  the  Chim- 
mesyan  tribes  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
neighboring  coast  peo]>les,  there  is  some 
evidence  of  their  recent  assimilation.  In 
most  of  the  Tsimshian  myths  they  ap- 
pear primarily  as  an  inland  tribe’  that 
lived  by  hunting,  and  their  ancestral 
home  is  described  as  on  a prairie  at  the 
headwaters  of  Skeena  r.  This  suggests 
an  inland  origin  of  the  tribe,  and  the 
historictal  value  of  the  traditional  evidence 
is  increa.«ed  by  the  peculiar  divergence 
of  their  mythological  tales  from  those  of 
neighboring  tribes;  the  most  character- 
istic tales  of  the  Tsimshian  being  more 
like  the  animal  tales  of  the  w.  plateaus 
and  of  the  plains  than  like  the  tales  of 
the  N.  coast  tribes  in  which  the  human 
element  plays  an  important  part.  The 
Chimmesyaii  tribes  have  also  adopted  cus- 
toms of  their  s.  neighbors  on  the  coast, 
more  ])articularly  the  winter  ceremonial 
with  its  cannibal  ceremonies,  which  they 
obtained  from  the  Bellabella.  In  1902 
there  were  reported  3,389  Chimmesyan 
in  British  Columbia;  and  with  the  9o2 
enumerated  as  forming  ^Ir  Duncan’s  col- 
ony in  Alaska  in  1890,  the  total  is  about 
■*••^■11  • (.1.  R.  s. ) 

=Chemmesyan.— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Loud.,  1,  233, 1848.  =Chimmesyan. — Schonler 
in  Joiir.Geos.Soc.Lond., 1, 219.1841.  =Chimsyans.— 
Sehooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  V,  487,  18.5.8.  =Chymsey- 
ans.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,app.,1859.  xHaidah 


Scouler  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  220, 
1841.  >Hydahs. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
473, 1878  (includes  other  tribes).  >Naas. — Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  pt.  1,  c,  1848  (in- 
cludesothertribes).  >Naass.— Ibid.,77.  >Nass. — 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  in,  564, 1882  (includes  other 
tribes).  =Nasse. — Dali  in  Gout.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I, 
36, 1877.  xNorthem.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc.,  XI,  220, 1841  (includes  many  other  tribes). 
=Tshimsian. — Tolmieand  Dawson,  Vocabs.  B.  C., 
114b,  1884.  =Tsimpsi-an'. — Dali  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A. 
S.,  379,  1885. 

Chimnapum.  A small  Shahaptian  tribe 
located  Iiy  Lewis  and  Clark  in  180.5  on  the 
N.  w.  side  of  Columbia  r.  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Snake,  and  on  lower  Yakima  r., 
Wash.  Thej’^  speak  a dialect  closely 
allied  to  the  Paloos.  By  Lewis  and  Clark 
their  population  was  estimated  at  1.860,  in 
42  lodges.  A remnant  of  the  tribe  is  still 
living  on  the  w.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  op- 
posite Pasco,  Wash.  (h.F.) 

Chamna'pum. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  739, 
1896.  Chim-nah-pan. — Stevens  in  Ind.  AlT.  Rep., 
252,  1854.  Chim-nah-pum. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  VI,  115,  1905.  Chim-nah-pun. — Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  i,  map,  1814.  Chimnapoos. — Ibid., 
II  257,  1814.  Chimnapum. — Ibid.,  ll,  12.  Chim- 
na-pum, — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  in, 
123,  1905.  Chimnapuns. — Wilkes,  Hi.st.  Oregon, 
44,  1845.  Chinnahpum. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  670,  18,53.  Chin-na-pum. — Orig.  Jour.,  op.  cit.. 
Ill,  184, 1905.  Chunnapuns. — Nicolay,  Oregon,  143, 
1846.  Chym-nah'-pos. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped., 
Cones  ed.,  973,  note,  1893.  Chymnapoms. — Orig. 
Jour.,  op.  cit.,  IV,  339,  1905.  Chymnapums. — Ibid., 
73.  Cuimnapum. — Lewis  and  Clark,  E.xped.,  ii,  17, 
1814. 

Chimuksaich.  A Siuslaw  village  on 
Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

Tcim'-muk-saitc'.— Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  230,  1890. 

China  Hat  (seemingly  a corruption  of 
Xd'exaes,  their  own  name).  A Kwakiutl 
tribe  speaking  the  Ileiltsuk  dialect  and 
residing  on  Tolmie  channel  and  Mussel 
inlet,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  114  in  1901,  77  in 
1904. 

Haihaish.— Tolmie  and  Dawson.  Vocabs.  B.  C., 
117b,  1884.  Q.e'qaes. — Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  .52, 1890.  Xa'exaes. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1895,  328  (own  name). 

Chinakbi.  A former  Choctaw  town  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Garlandsville,  Jas- 
per CO.,  Miss.  It  was  one  of  the  villages 
constituting  the  so-called  Sixtowns,  and 
gave  its  name  to  a small  district  along 
the  X.  side  of  Sooenlovie  cr. , partly  in 
Newton  co.  and  partly  in  Jasper  co.— 
llalhert  in  Publ.  Ala.’ Hist.  Soc.,  Misc. 
Coll.,  I,  381-382,  1901. 

Chinokabi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  109, 
1884. 

Chinapa.  An  Opata  pueblo,  and  the 
seat  of  a Siiauish  mission  founded  in 
1648,  on  the  Rio  Sonora,  lat.  30°  3(E, 
Sonora,  .Alexico;  pop.  393  in  1678,  and 
204  in  1730.  It  was  burned  by  the 
-Vjiache  in  1836. 

Chinapa.— Kino,  map  (17021  in  Stticklein,  Ncue 
\5elt-Hott,  74,  1726.  Chinapi. — Bartlett,  Personal 
Narr.,  l,  279,  1854.  San  Jose  Chinapa. — Zapata 
(1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4tli  s..  iii,  370,  1857. 

Chinatu  ( C/tZ-au-fa'', ‘the  hidden  liackof 
a mountain.’ — Luinholtz).  A puelilo,  in- 
habited by  both  Tepehuane  and  Tara- 
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humare,  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  w.  Chi- 
hualma,  Mexico. 

Chinatu. — Orozco  v Berra,  Gcog.,  322,  Chis- 

mal. -Ibid.,  324. 

Chincapin.  See  Chinquapin. 

Chinchal.  A Yainel  band  that  formerly 
lived  on  Dallas  cr.,  a w.  tributary  of  Wil- 
lamette r.,  Oreg. 

Tch’intchal. — Oatscliet,  Lakiniut  MS.,B.  A.E.,  1877. 

Chincomen.  See  Chinquapin. 

Chincoteague  [( ■hinqua-tegwc,  ‘large 
stream,’  ‘ inlet.’— Hewitt).  A village, 
prol)ahly  belonging  to  the  Accohanoc 
tribe  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy, 
formerly  about  Chincoteague  inlet  in  Ac- 
comack CO.,  Va.  In  1722  the  few  re- 
maining iidiabitants  had  joined  a IMary- 
land  tribe.  Cf.  Cbupiaeleck,  Cinquoteck. 

Chingoteacq.— Ilerrmaii,  map  (1070)  in  Maps  to 
Accompany  Kept,  of  Comrs.  on  the  Bdy.  beU  Va. 
and  Md.,  1873.  Chjngo-teagues, — Bozman,  Md.,  i, 
102,  1837  (tbc  villagers).  Gingo-teque. — Beverly, 
Virginia,  109,  1722. 

Chingigmiut.  An  Eskimo  tribe  inhab- 
iting the  region  of  C.  Newenham  and 
C.  Peirce,  Alaska.  Their  women  wear 
birdskin  iiarkas;  the  kaiaks  have  no  hole 
through  the  bow  like  those  of  the  Kusk- 
wogmiut.  The  villages  are  Aziavik  and 
Tzavahak. 

Chingigmut. — Nelson  in  18th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899.  Tschinjagmjut.— Holmberg,  Ethnol.  Skizz., 
map,  142,  180.1. 

Chiniak.  A Kaniagmiut  village  at  the 
E.  end  of  Kodiak  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  24  in 
1880. — Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map. 


1884.  ^ . 

Chinik.  A Kaviagmiut  village  and  mis- 
sion on  Golofnin  bay,  Alaska;  pop.  38 
in  1890,  140  in  1900. 

Ch66nilk4 — Bilker,  Geo^.  Diet.  Aliiskfi,  1901.  Chilli* 
mint.— 11th  Censns,  Alaska,  162, 1893.  Chinigmut.— 
Zagoskin,  Descr.  Rnss.  Boss,  in  Am.,  pt.  i,  /3, 
1847.  Dexter.— Baker,  op.  cit.  Ikaligvigmiut.— 
Tikhmenief  quoted  by  Baker,  op.  cit.  Ikalig- 
wigmjut.— Holmberg,  Ethnol.  Skizz.,  map,  186.i, 
Tchinimuth.  -Zagoskin  in  Nonv.  Ann.  Voy.,  oth  s., 
XXI,  map,  18.10. 

Chinik.  A Kaiyuhkhotana  village  on 
the  E.  bank  of  Ahikon  r.,  at  the  junction 
of  Talbiksok. 

Tchinik.— Zagoskin  in  Nonv.  Ann.  \oy.,  ,)lh  s., 
XXI,  map,  18.10. 

Chinila.  A Knaiakhotana  village  of  15 
persons  in  1880,  on  the  e.  side  of  Cook 
Inlet,  Alaska,  near  the  mouth  of  Kaknu  r. 
Chernila.— BetrolT,  lOlh  Censns,  Ala.ska,  29,  1884. 
Chernilof.— Il)id.,  map.  Chinila.— Ibid.,  29. 

Chinipa.  A term  used  in  different 
senses  by  early  Spanish  authors;  by 
some,  as  Kibas,  the  Chinipa  are  men- 
tioned as  a nation  distinct  from  the  Var- 
ohio,  and  by  others  itis  applied  to  agroup 
of  villages.  It  is  also  used  to  designate  a 
particular  village  on  an  ipiper  alHuent  of 
the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  in  Varohio  territory, 
lat.  27°  30C  long.  108°  30',  in  w.  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico,  and  bv  llervas  as  that  of  a 
dialect  of  the  Tarahumare.  Curepo  was 


a Chinipa  rancheria  m IhOl. 
Chinipa.— Hcrviis,  Cat.,  i,  319,  1800. 
Ribas,  Hist.  Triumphos,  265,  1645. 


Chinipas. — 
San  Andres 


Chinipas.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  324,  1864  (the 
settlement). 

Chinits.  A Karok  village  on  the  s.  bank 
of  Klamath  r.,  just  below  Tsofkara,  Hum- 
boldt CO.,  Cal. 

Chee-nitch.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23, 
1800.  T'cheh-nits.— Gibhs,  MS.  Misc.,  B.  A.  E., 
1852. 

Chinkapin.  See  Chinquapin. 
Chinklacamoose  (possibly  Chingua-kla- 
kamoos,  ‘ largelaughingmoose.’ — Hewitt). 

A village,  perhaps  belonging  to  the  Dela- 
wares, on  the  site  of  Clearfield,  Clearfield 
CO.,  Da.,  before  1805.  It  jirobably  took 
its  name  from  a chief.  The  Seneca  of 
Cornplanter’s  village  also  frequented  the 
neighborhood. 

Chingleclamouche. — Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
pi.  clx,  1900.  Chingleolamolik. — Ea  Tour,  map, 
1784.  Chingleolamuk, — Giisscfeld,  map,  1784. 
Chinklacamoose, — Daj',  Hist.  Coll.  Pa.,  231,  1843. 
Chinklacamoose 's  Oldtown. — Ibid. 

Chinko.  A former  division  of  the  Illi- 
nois tribe. 

Chinko.— Allouez  (Ki80)  in  Margry,  DOc.,  ii,  96, 
1877.  Chinkoa. — La  Salle  (1681),  ibid.,  134. 
Chinkopin.  See  Chinquapin. 

Chiniak.  A former  village  of  the  Tan- 
otenne  at  the  confluence  of  Nechaco  and 
Stuart  rs.,  Brit.  Col.,  which  had  a flour- 
ishing jiopulation  that  the  Tsilkotin 
practically  annihilated  in  one  night. 
Tcinlak. — Morice,  Notes  on  W.  Denes,  25, 1893. 

Chinnaby’s  Fort.  In  1813,  at  the  time 
of  the  Creek  rebellion,  Chinnaby,  aCreek 
chief  friendly  to  the  United  States,  had  a 
“kind  of  fort’’  at  Ten  ids,  on  Coosa 
r.,  Ala. 

Chinnahy's  Fort. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.  IV,  55,  1848. 
F»  Chinnabie.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala. 
map,  1900.  , . • 

Chinook  (from  Tsimik,  their  Chehahs 
name).  The  best-known  tribe  of  the  Chi- 
nookan  family.  They  claimed  the  territory 
on  the  N.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  Wph.,  from 
the  mouth  to  Grays  bay,  a distance  of 
about  15  m.,  and  n.  along  the  seacoast  as 
far  as  the  N.  part  of  Shoahvater  bay,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  Chehalis,  a Stilish 
tribe.  The  Chinook  were  first  described 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  visited  them 
in  1805,  though  they  had  been  known  to 
traders  for  at  least' 12  years  previously. 
Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  their  number 
at  400,  but  referred  only  to  those  living 
on  Columbia  r.  Swan  jdaced  their  num- 
ber at  112  ill  1855,  at  which  time  they 
were  much  mixed  with  the  Chehalis,  with 
whom  they  have  since  completely  fused, 
their  language  being  now  extinct.  From 
their  proximity  to  Astoria  and  their  in- 
timate relations  with  the  early  traders, 
the  Chinook  soon  became  well  known, 
and  their  language  formed  the  basis  for 
the  widelv  spread  Chinook  jargon,  which 
was  first  used  as  a trade  language  and  is 
now  a medium  of  communication  from 
California  to  Alaska.  The  portion  of  the 
tribe  living  around  Shoalwater  bay  was 
allied  Atsmitl.  The  following  divisions 
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and  villages  have  been  recorded: 
Chinook,  Gitlapshoi,  Nemah,  Nisal,  Pa- 
lux,  Wharhoots.  (l.  F. ) 

Ala'dshush.— Gatschet,  Nestucca  MS.  vocab.,  B. 

E.  (Nestucca  name).  Cheenook, — Scouler  in 
■lour.  Ethnol.Soc.  Lond.,1,236,1848.  Cheenooks.— 
Scouler  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Loud.,  i,  224,  1841. 
Chenooks.— Parker,  Jour.,  142,  1842.  Chenoux,— 
Meek  in  H.R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,30th  Cong.,  1st  ses.s., 
10,  1848.  Chenukes.— Hasting.s,  Emigr.  Guide  to 
Oregon,  59,  1845.  Chimook. — Emmons  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  224, 1853.  Chin-hook.— Gass, 
Jour.,  238,  1808.  Chin-nooks. — Lewis  and  Clark, 
Exped.,  Coues  ed.,  755,  1893.  Chinook. — Fitzpat- 
rick in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  app.,  245, 1847,  Chin  ook.— 
Gass,  Jour.,  176,  1807,  Chinouks. — Smet,  Oregon 
Miss.,  33,  1847.  Chinucs. — Ralinesque,  introd. 
Marsiiall,  Ky.,  i,  32, 1824.  Chinuks. — Latham,  Nat. 
His't.  Man.,  317, 1860.  Chonukes. — Ha.stings,  Emigr. 
Guide  to  Oregon,  59,  1845.  Flatheads, — Parker, 
Jour.,  142,  1842.  Nez  Perces.— Ibid.  Sohinouks.— 
Smet,  Letters,  220,  1843.  Tchinooks. — Smet,  Ore- 
gon Mi.ss.,  72, 1847.  Tchinouks. — Dutlot  de  Mofras, 
Explor.  de  POrcgon,  n,  125,  1844.  Tohinoux.— 
Smet,  Letters,  230,  1843.  Tpinuk.— Hale  in  U.  S. 
Expl.  Exped.,  VI.  562,  1846.  Tehenooks.— Smet, 
Letters,  1.52,  1843.  Tetes-Platea.— Duflot  de  Mo- 
fra.s,  Explor.  de  I’Oregon,  ii,  108, 1844.  Thlala’h.— 
Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Clackama  name).  Tschi- 
nuk.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  73, 
1856.  Tshinuk.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped  vi, 
214,1846.  Tsinuk.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  57,  18.56.  T’sinuk. — Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,1,  241, 1877.  Tsniuk, — Wickersham  in  Am 
Anti(j.,  xxr,  374,  1899. 


CHINOOK  MAN.  (am.  MuS.  Nat.  H.ST.  ) 


Chinook.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Chinook,  situated  on  Baker  hay,  Pacific 
CO.,  Wash.,  near  the  mouth  of  Columbia  r. 

Chinookan  Family.  An  important  lin- 
guistic, fainily,  including  those  tribes  for- 
merly living  on  Columbia  r.,  from  The 
Dalles  to  its  mouth  (except  a small  strip 
occupied  by  the  Athapascan  Tlatskanai), 
and  on  the  lower  Willamette, as  far  as  the 
present  site  of  Oregon  City,  Oreg.  The 
family  also  extended  a short  distance 
along  the  coast  on  each  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  from  Shoahvater  bay  on 
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the  N.  to  Tillamook  Head  on  the  s.  The 
family  is  named  from  the  Chinook,  the 
most  important  tribe.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  traders  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  Lewis  and  Clark  5vere  the 
first  whites  to  visit  these  tribes,  and  their 
description  still  constitutes  the  main  au- 
thority as  to  their  early  condition.  The 
Chinookan  villages  were  situated  along 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  near  the 
mouths  of  its  tributaries,  and  for  the 
greater  part  on  the  x.  side.  The  houses 
were  of  wood  and  very  large,  being  occu- 
])ied  on  the  communal  principle  by  3 or 
4 families  and  often  containing  20  oCmore 
individuals.  Their  villages  were  thus 
fairly  permanent,  though  there  was  much 
moving  about  in  summer,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  food  supply,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  salmon,  with  the  roots 
and  berries  indigenous  to  the  region. 
The  falls  and  Cascades  of  the  Columbia 
and  the  falls  of  the  Willamette  5vere  the 
chief  points  of  gathering  in  the  salmon 
season.  The  ])eople  were  also  noted 
traders,  not  only  among  themselves,  but 
with  the  surrounding  tribes  of  other 
stocks,  and  trips  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  to  the  Cascades  for  the  purpose 
of  barter  were  of  frecpient  occurrence. 
They  were  extremely  skilful  in  handling 
their  canoes,  which  were  well  made, 
hollowed  out  of  single  logs,  and  often  of 
great  size.  In  disposition  they  are  de- 
scribed as  treacherous  and  deceitful,  es- 
pecially when  their  cupidity  was  aroused, 
and  the  making  of  portages  at  the  Cas- 
cades and  The  Dalles  by  the  early  traders 
and  settlers  was  always  accompanied  with 
much  trouble  and  danger.  Slaves  were 
common  among  them  and  5vere  usually 
obtained  by  barter  from  surrounding 
tribes,  though  occasionally  in  successful 
raids  made  for  that  purpose.  Little  is 
known  of  their  i)articular  social  customs 
and  beliefs,  but  there  was  no  clan  or 
gentile  organization,  and  the  village  was 
the  chief  social  unit.  These  villages 
varied  greatly  in  size,  but  often  consisted 
of  only  a few  houses.  There  5vas  always 
a headman  or  chief,  who,  by  reason  of 
personal  qualities,  might  extend  his  influ- 
ence over  several  neighboring  villages, 
but  in  general  each  settlement  5vas  inde- 
pendent. Their  most  noteworthv  histor- 
ical character  was  Comcomlv,  q.'v. 

Physically  the  Chinookan  peo]fle  dif- 
fered somewhat  from  the  other  coast 
tribes.  They  were  taller,  their  faces 
wider  and  characterized  by  narrow  and 
high  noses;  in  this  respect  they  resembled 
the  Kyvakiutl  of  Vancouver  id.  The  cus- 
tom of  artificially  deforming  the  head  by 
fronto-occipital  pressure  was  universal 
among  them,  a skull  of  natural  form  l>eing 
regarded  as  a disgrace  and  permitted  only 
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to  slaves.  This  custom  later  lost  its  force 
to  some  extent  among  the  tribes  of  the 
upper  Columbia. 

Linguistically  they  were  divided  into 
2 groups:  ( 1 ) Lower  Chinook,  comprising 

two  slightly  differentdialects,  the  Chinook 

proper  and  the  Clatsop;  (2)  Upper  Chi- 
nook, which  included  all  the  rest  of  the 
tribes,  though  with  numerous  slight  dia- 
lectic differences.  As  a stock  language 
the  Chinookan  is  sharply  differentiated 
from  that  of  surrounding  families.  Its 
most  striking  feature  is  the  high  degree 
of  pronominal  incorporation,  the  imo- 
netic  slightness  of  verbal  and  pronominal 
stems,  the  occurrence  of  d genders,  and 
the  predominance  of  onomatopoetic  pioc- 
esses.  The  dialects  of  Lower  Chinook  are 
now  practicall  V extinct.  U])per  Chinook 
is  still  spoken  by  considerable  numbers. 

The  region  occupied  by  Chinookan 
tribes  seems  to  have  been  well  populated 
in  early  times,  Lewis  and  Clark  estimat- 
ing’ the  total  number  at  somewhat  more 
than  16,000.  In  1829,  however,  there 
occurred  an  epidemic  of  what  was  cal  leu 
a<’'ue  fever,  of  unknown  nature,  which  in 
a'’ single  summer  swept  away  four-lifths 
of  the  entire  native  population.  Whole 
villages  disappeared,  and  others  were  so 
reduced  that  in  some  instances  several 
were  consolidated.  The  epidemic  iias 
most  disastrous  below  the  Cascades.  In 
1846  Hale  estimated  the  number  below 
the  Cascades  at  500,  and  between  the  Cas- 
cades and  The  Dalles  at  800.  In  1854 
Gibbs  gave  the  population  of  the  former 
recrion  as  120  and  of  the  latter  as  236. 
These  were  scattered  along  the  river  in 
several  bands,  all  more  or  less  mixed  with 
neighboring  stocks.  In  1885  1 owed  esti- 
mated the  total  number  at  froni  aOO  to 
600  for  the  greater  part  on  W arm  Springs, 
Yakima,  and  Grande  Ronde  reservations, 
Ore^'.  The  fusion  on  the  reservations  has 
been  so  great  that  no  accurate  estimate  is 
now  possible,  but  it  is  probalile  that  300 
would  cover  all  those  who  could  properly 
be  assigned  to  this  faiiiilv. 

INIost  of  the  original  ( hinookan  tiaiuts 
and  divisions  had  no  special  tribal  names, 
bidnt;  designated  sim])ly  as  “those  hying 
at  such  a place.”  This  fact,  especially 
after  the  general  disturbance 
theepiilenhcof  1829,  makes  it  imp<issible 
to  identify  all  the  tribes  and  villages 
mentioned  by  writers.  The  following  list 
includes  the  different  tribes,  divisions, 
and  the  villages  not  listed  nuder  he 
separate  tribes:  Cathlaconiatu^  Cathla- 
cimum  Cathlakaheckit,  (aithlame.t, 
Cathlaiiahquiah,  ( ’athla]iotle,  Cathlath- 
lalas,  Chakwavalham,  Charcowa,  (hil- 
hickittequaw,  Chinook 
chickf?),  Clackama.  Clahclellah,  Clalina- 
nuah,  Claninnatas,  Clatacut,  Clatsop, 
Cdowwewalla,  Cooniac,  Cushook,  Dalles 


Indians,  Ithkyemamits,  Kasenos,  Ivat  a- 
gulak,  Katlaminimin,  Killaxthokle,  Ivle- 
miaksac,  Knowilamowan,  Ktlaeshatlkik, 
Kwulkwul,  Lakstak,  Lower  Chinook, 
Multnomah,  Namoit,  Nayakaukaue,  i e- 
chacokee,  Necootimeigh,  Neerchokioon, 
Nemahiuinner,  Nenoothlect,  Scaltalpe, 
8hahala,  Shoto,  Skilloot,  Smacks’hop, 
Teiakhochoe,  Thlakalama,  Tlakatlala, 
Tlakliiit,  Tlalegak,  Tlashgenemaki,  Tlegu- 
lak.  Upper  Chinook,  Wahe,  M 
Wakanasisi,  Wappatoo,  Wasco,  W atlala, 
AVillopah,  Wiltkwilluk,  Yehuh.  (l.  f ) 

>Cheenook.— Latham  in  .Tour.  Ethnql.  Soy.  Lond., 

I ‘>36  1H48.  = Chinook. — Ciutschet  m 

Hist.,’  107,  1877  (names  and  gives 
triliesT  > Chinook.— Bancrolt,  Nat.  Races,  ni, 
565,  O’io-6’28,  188’2  (enunnuates  Chiiiook  U akia- 
kum,  Cathlamet,  Clatsop,  ’’iVl,  R 

Wathiln).  =Chinookan. — lowell  in  /Ik  Kcp.  J>. 
A E 6.5  1891.  > Chinooks. —Gallatin  in  Inins. 

Ain.  Aiiliq.  Soc.,  ii,  134,  3(X1  1836  (a  .single  nbe  at 
mouth  of  Columbia).  =ChinMks.— Hale  . 

Expl.  Exped.,  vi.  198,  1846.  <Chinooks.--Keane 
in  Stanford,  Compend..  Cent  and 
1878  (includes  Skilloots,  tNatlala.i-, 
nooks,  Wakiakums,  Cathlamets, 
poovas,  Clackamas,  Killanuioks,  ^ ' ' 

inook  .Targon;  of  these  (,alapoo\as  and  yam 
kallv  are  Kalaiiooian,  Killamook.s  are 
>Chinuk.-Latham.  Nat  Hist.  Man  31  o 18.^ 
(samTas  Tshiiu'ik;  includes  Chindks  proper, 
Klatsop.s,  Kathlamut.  Makfnkam,  W atlala,  Niha 

loitih)!  X Nootka  Columbian.-Seouler 

Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  Loud,,  Xi,  ^24,  1841 
ChLnooks  and  Cathlascona  of  present  )• 

Sthern.-Scouler,  ibhl..^  •->’24 
Nootka-Columbian  fami  y above).  =T8chinu^_ 


Benrhaiis  (18.51),  Physik.  Athus,  map  1<,  18o_. 
=Tshinook.— Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 

III  402,  1853  (Chinooks,  t^at.sons.  and  \\ atlala). 

= Tshinuk.— Hale  in  U.  S.  yi,  J62, 

569  1846  (contains  Watlala  or  L'pper  t hinook, 
deluding  Sala.  Ni  or  Echeloots;  and 

Tshinuk,  including  Tshinuk.  Tlatsa]i, 
kiun)  >Tshinuk.  — Buschmann,  bpuren  (Ur 
aztek  Spniche.  610,  18.59  (same  as  his  Chinuk). 

= TsiAuk^— Gallatin,  after  Hale,  m 

^oo  II  T>t.  1,  15,  1848.  =T  sinuk. 
after  Gibbs,  ’in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i.  241.  18</ 

(mere  mention  of  fiiniily). 

Chinook  jargon.  The  Indian  trade  Ian- 
guageof  the  Columbia  r.  region  and  the 
adiaccut  Pacific  coast  from  California 
far  up  into  Alaska.  It  was  first  brought 
to  public  notice  in  the  early  davs  of  the 
Oregon  fur  trade,  about  1810.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Indian  elements  it  has  now 
incorporated  numerous  words  from  va- 
rious Luropeau  languages,  but  theu-e  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  jargon  existed  as  an 
intertribal  medium  of  comimmieation  uRig 
before  tlie  advent  of  I'le  'id'ites,  having 
its  parallel  in  the  so-called  Mobihau 
Pimnuw-e”  of  the  Gulf  tribes  and  the  sigm 
language  of  the  plains,  all  three  being  the 
outgrowth  of  ail  extensive  aboriginal  sys- 
teui  of  intertribal  trade  and  travel.  The 
Indian  foundation  of  the  jargon  is  the 
Chinook  proper,  with  Nootka,  balisb,  and 
other  languages,  to  which  were  adiieu, 
after  contact  with  the  fur  companies,  _cor- 
nnited  English,  French,  and  possibly 
Russian  terms.  Hale,  in  1841,  estimated 
the  number  of  wonls  in  the  Jargon  «t  “ed, 
Gibbs,  in  1863,  recorded  about  500;  Lells, 
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in  1894,  counted  740  words  actually  in 
use,  although  his  dictionary  cites  1,*402, 
662  being  obsolete,  and  17052  phrases, 
combinations  of  niamook  (‘do’),  yielding 
209.  The  following  table  shows  the 
share  of  certain  languages  in  the  jargon 
as  recorded  at  various  periods  of  its  ex- 
istence, although  there  are  great  differ- 
ences in  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
jargon  as  spoken  in  different  parts  of  the 
country : 


Word.s  contributed 

1841 

1863 

1894 

Nootka 

18 

24 

23 

Chinook 

111 

221 

198 

English 

41 

67 

570 

French 

34 

94 

1,53 

Other  languages 

48 

79 

138 

There  is  much  local  variation  in  the 
way  Chinook  is  spoken  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  While  it  tends  to  disappear  in  the 
country  of  its  origin,  it  is  taking  on  new 
life  farther  n.,  where  it  is  evidently  des- 
tined to  live  for  many  years;  but  in  s.  e. 
Alaska  it  is  little  used,  being  displaced  by 
English  or  Tlingit.  This  jargon  has  been 
of  great  service  to  both  the  Indian  and 
the  white  man,  and  its  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  intertribal  and  interracial  rela- 
tions on  the  N.  Pacific  coast  has  been 
important.  For  works  bearing  on  the 
subject  see  Pilling,  Bibliography  of  the 
Chinookan  Languages,  Bull.  B.  A.  E 
1893.  (a.  F.  c.) 

Chee-Chinook.— Bulmer,  MS.,  cited  bv  Pilling,  op. 
cit.  Chinook  Jargon,— Cox,  Columbia  K.,  ii,  134 
1831.  Oregon  jargon.— McKee  (IS.'U)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  32(1  Cong.,  .spec,  se.ss.,  169,  1853.  Oregon 
Trade  Language.— Hale,  Manual  of  Oregon  Trade 
Lang.,  1890. 

Chinook  olives.  The  name  given  by 
whites  to  an  article  of  food  of  the  Chinook 
in  ^earlier  days  (Kane,  Wanderings,  187, 
1859),  consisting  of  acorns  ripened  in  a 
urine-soaked  pit.  p.  c. ) 

Chinook  salmon.  A name  of  the  Colum- 
bia r.  salmon  {Oncorhynchus  chouicha), 
more  commonly  known  as  the  quinnat, 
and  also  cal  led  the  tyee  salmon,  (a,  f.  c.) 

Chinook  wind.  A name  applied  to  cer- 
tain winds  of  N.  w.  United  States  and 
British  Columbia.  According  to  Bur- 
rows (Yearbook  Dept.  Agric.,'555,  1901) 
there  are  three  different  winds,  each  es- 
sentially a warm  wind  whose  effect  is 
most  noticeable  in  winter,  that  are  called 
Chinooks.  There  is  a wet  chinook,  a 
dry  Chinook,  and  a third  wind  of  an  in- 
termediate sort.  The  term  was  first  ap- 
plied to  a warm  8.  w.  wind  which  blew 
from  over  the  Chinook  camp  to  the  trad- 
ing post  establi-shed  by  the  Hud.son  Bay 
Company  at  Astoria,  Oreg.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  chinook  winds  snow  is 
melted  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the 
weather  soon  becomes  balmy  and  spring- 
like. The  name  is  derived  from  Chinook, 


the  appellation  of  one  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  this  region.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Chinoshahgeli  (‘at  the  bower’  [?]).  A 
Seneca  village  near  Victor,  X.  Y.,  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  earlier  settlement 
called  Kanagaroo,  that  was  broken  uj} 
by  the  Denonville  expedition. — Shea  in 
Charlevoix,  New  Fr.,  iii,  289,  note,  1864. 
Ga-o-sa-eh-ga-aah. — Marshall  quoted  bv  Conover, 
Kanadega  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E.(A‘the  ba.ss- 
wood  bark  lie.s  there  Gaosagao. — Morgan, 

League  Iroq.,  19,  1851  ( = ‘in  the  baaswood  coun- 
try’). Ga-o-us-a-ge-o”.— Hewitt,  infn  (Seneca 
form). 

Chinquapin.  A species  of  chestnut 
( Castanea  pumila)  common  in  the  ^fiddle 
and  Southern  states;  spelled  also  chinka- 
pin, chinca])in,  chinquepin,  chinkopin. 
Castano2)sis  chrysophylla  is  called  western 
chinquapin,  and  in  California  and  Oregon 
chimpiapin.  Two  species  of  oak  ( Quercus 
acnininata  and  (j.  pnnoides)  are  named 
chincjuapin  oak  and  dwarf  chinquapin 
oak,  respectively.  A species  of  perch 
{Pomoxysannulaiis),  known  also  as  crap- 
pie,  is  called  chinquapin  or  chinkapin 
perch.  Such  forms  as  ch incomen  and 
chechinquamin,  found  in  early  writings, 
make  plausible  the  supposition  that  a p 
was  later  substituted  for  an  m in  the 
last  syllable  of  the  word,  which  would 
then  represent  the  widespread  Algon- 
(quian  radical  viin,  ‘fruit,’  ‘seed.’  The 
first  component  of  the  word,  according  to 
Hewitt,  is  probably  cognate  with  the  Dj>la- 
wa.re  chinqua,  ‘large,’  ‘great.’  (a.  f.  c.  ) 
Chintagottine  (‘people  of  the  woods’). 
A division  of  the  Kawchodinneh,  dwell- 
ing on  Mackenzie  r.,  Mackenzie  Ter., 
Canacla,  n.  of  Ft  Good  Hope  and  between 
the  river  and  Great  Bear  lake.  Petitot 
often  uses  the  term  synonymously  with 
Kawchodinneh. 

Gah-tau'-go  ten'-ni.— Ro.s.<!,  MS.  notc.s  on  Tinne,  B. 

A.  E.  Gah-tow-go  tin'-ni.— Kennicott,  Hare  lud. 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  Gens  du  Poil. — Petitot  Expl 
du  grand  lac  des  Ours.  349,  1893.  Ta-laottine.— 
Petitot,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865  (‘dwellersat  the  end 
of  the  pine  trees’).  Tchin-t’a-gottine.— Petitot 
Soc.  G5og.  Paris,  chart.  1875.  Tchin-tpa- 
^ottin6.  Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves 
362,  1891.  Tcin-tat'  tene'.— Everette,  MS.  Tutu 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883. 

Chinnnga.  The  extinct  Thistle  clan  of 
the  Chua(  Snake)  phratrv  of  the  Hopi. 

Tci-nuna  wun-wii.— Fewke.s  in' Am.  Anthrou  vir 
403,  1894  ( iru n-u'ii  = ‘ clan  ’ ) . ' ' 

Chioro.  A village  of  35  Papago,  prob- 
ably in  Pima  co.,  s.  Ariz.,  in  1865  (David- 
son in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  135,  1865).  Possi- 
bly identical  with  Charco. 

Chipev/yan  (‘pointed  skins,’  Cree  Chip- 
vayanowok,  from  chipira  ‘iiointeii,’ 
weyannw  ‘ skin,’ ol- plural  sign:  Cree  name 
for  the  parkas,  or  shirts,  of  many  north- 
Gi'n  Athapas(’an  tribes,  pointed  and  orna- 
mented with  tails  before  and  behind; 
hence,  the  people  who  wear  them).  An 
Athapascan  linguistic  grouji,  embracing 
the  Desnedekenade  and  Athabasca,  called 
the  Chipewyan  proper,  the  Thilanottine, 
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Etlieneldeli,  and  Tatsanottine.  The  term 
was  originally  applied  to  the  Chipewyan 
who  assailed  the  Cree  about  L.  Atha- 
basca; subsequently  the  Cree  and,  follow- 
ing their  example,  the  whites,  extended 
it  to  include  all  Athapascan  tribes  known 
to  them,  the  whites  using  it  as  a syn- 
onym f)f  Tinneh,  hut  it  is  now  conlined 
to  the  linguistic  group  al)ove  referred  to, 
although  the  Tatsanottine,  or  ^ ellow- 
knives,  are  generally  sc'parated  in  pop- 
ular usage.  The  deerskin  shirts  worn  by 
these  ])eo{)le  sometimes  had  the  queue 
behind  only,  like  a poncho,  and  the  tales 
told  by  the  early  travelers  of  a race  of 
people  living  in  the  far  N.,  having  a tail 
and  being  in  a transition  stage  hetweeii 
animal  and  man,  had  their  foundation  in 
the  misrepresentation  of  the  descriptions 
mven  by  other  Indians  of  these  people 
7vith  the  pointed  shirts.  Petitot  ( La  Mer 
Cdaciale,  303,  1887)  characterized  these 
oeople  as  innocent  and  natural  in  their 
lives  and  manners,  imbued  with  a sense  of 
justice,  endowed  with  sound  stmse  and 
judgment,  and  not  devoid  of  origmamy. 
Ross  (Notes  on  the  Tinm^,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. ) 
crave  the  habitat  of  the  Chipewyan  as 
Churchill  r.,  and  Athabasca  and  Great 
Slave  lakes.  Kennicot(  MS. , B.  A.  E. ) said 
their  territory  extended  as  far  n.  as  rt 
Resolution  on  the  s.  shore  of  Great  Slave 
lake,  Brit.  Col.,  and  Drake  (Bk.  Inds.,yii, 
1848)  noted  that  they  claimed  from  lat. 
60°  to  65°  and  from  long.  100°  to  110°,  and 
numbered  7,500  in  1812.  In  1718,  accorc  - 
ing  to  Petitot,  the  Chipewyan  were  living 
on  Peace  r.,  which  they  called  Tsades,  the 
river  of  beavers,  the  shores  of  L.  Atha- 
basca and  the  forests  between  it  and  Great 
Slave  lake  being  then  the  domain  ot  tlie 
Etchareottine.  The  Cree,  after  they  had 
obtained  guns  from  the  Frenclp  attacked 
these  latter  and  drove  them  troin  their 
hunting  grounds,  but  were  forced  bacK 
again  by  the  Chipewyan  tribes.  As  a 
result  of  this  contest  the  rhilanottine 
obtained  for  themselves  the  upper  waters 
of  Churchill  r.  about  La  Crosse  lake,  the 
Chiiiewyan  iiroper  the  former  domain  ot 
the  Etchareottine,  while  a part  went  to 
live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  English 
post  of  Ft  Prince  of  Wales,  newly  estab- 
lished on  Hudson  hay  at  the  nmuth  of 
Churchill  r.  for  trade  with  the 
Maskegon,  and  Cree.  these  last  be- 
came known  as  the  Etheneldeh,  eaters 
of  reindeer  meat,’  or  Theyeottine,  stone- 
house  people,’  the  latter  being  the  name 
that  thev  gave  their  protectors,  the 
English.  “ In  1779  the  French  Canadians 
])rought  smallpox  to  the  shores  of  La 
Crosse  and  Athabasca  lakes.  Cree  and 
Chipewvan  were  decimated  by  the 
ady,  and  the  former,  already  driven  back 
to  the  s.  shore  of  L.  Athabasca  by  the 
martial  attitude  of  the  Chipewyan,  were 


now  willing  to  conclude  a lasting  peace 


(Petitot,  La  Mer  Glaciate,  29i,  188q). 
There  were  230  Cree  at  La  Crosse  lake  in 
1873,  and  600  Thilanottine  Chipewyp, 
many  of  whom  were  half-breeds  bearing 
French  names.  The  report  of  Canadian 
Indian  Affairs  for  1904  enumerates  nearly 
1,800  Indians  as  Chipewyan,  including 
219  Yellowknives  (Tatsanottine). 
Athabasca.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i.  IIL 
Athapasca.— Gallatin  in  Prake,Te(aimseh,  ^0, 1^-. 
Che-pa-wy-an.— Macauley,  Hist.  N.  \ •>  ”' 
Chepayan.— Balbi.  Atlas  Ethnog..  58, 1826.  Chepe 
ouyan,— Ibid.  Chepewayan.  — Ross,  MS.  Notes  on 
Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  Chepewyan.— Lewis,  Travels,  143, 
1809.  Chepeyan,— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  vn,  1848. 
Cheppewyan. — Balbi,  Atlas  Etlinog^,  58,  - ■ 

Cheppeyans,— Gallatin  in  Trans. 

II  18,1836.  Chipeouaian. — Dnflot  de  Mofras,  Ore- 
gon ii,  337,  1844  Chipewan.-Keane  in  S anford. 
Compend.,. 508, 1878.  Chipeway.-Harmoip  Jo^ 

264,  1820.  Chipewayan.— Kennicott,  Mb. 

B.  A.  E.  Chipewyan, — Morse,  System  <)f  Mol. 
Gcoe  I 55  1814.  Chipewyan  Tinneys. — Petitot  in 
Cain  Kec.  Sci.,  I.  47, 1884.  Chipiouan. --Balbi,  .Atlas 
Elhnog.,  58,  1826.  Chippewayan.-Hov  e,  HisU 
PfAll  H80  1851  Chippc;vayanawok. — Ibia.  ^oree 
name),  bpippewayeen.— Kane, 

N A 130  1859.  Chippeweyan.— McLeaiu  Hud- 
son’s Bav,  I,  224,  1849.  Chip-pe-wi-yan.— Tanner 
Nar  890  1830.  Chippewyan,— seliennerhorn 

(18P2)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coif." 2d  s IT.  42. 1814.  CGp- 

Uwyen.— Mackenzie  misquoted  b>  Brai  ken- 
ridge,  Mexican  Lettens,  8.5,  18^  Chipwayan.- 
Caii.  Hid.  Rep.,  171  1877.  Chipway^awok.- 

Kingslev,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6,  143,  1!W.  Chip 
weyfn.-lLatham.  Essays,  275  I860.  Chip-wyan  - 
Anderson,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Chyppewan.— Smiling, 
Tales  of  N.  W.,  195,  1830.  Dene  Tchippewayans.-- 
Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  L^laves,^ 

Gens  des  Montagnes. — McLean.  Hudson  s Ba>,  ii. 
243  1849.  Highlander. — Petitot  in  .Tour.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc  649  1883.  Montagnais, — Petitot,  Diet.  Duii 
i6  XX.  1876.  Montagnees.-Smet,.  Oregon 
Miss  193,  1M7.  Montagnes. — Belcourt  in  Miun. 
Hist  Coll..  1, 227, 1872.  Montagnez.— Henry,  Tray, 
in  Can.,  173, note.  1809.  Mountains.— Hooper. Tents 
of  Tuski,  403,  18.53.  Mountaineers.— Ross,  MS. 
notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  Mountain  Indians.— 
Franklin,  2d  Exi>ed.  Polar  Sea,  1.^2,  ip.  Ooche- 
nawan.— McKeevor,  Hudson’s  Ba>,  /3,  181.'. 
Ouwhipuanes.-Jefferys,  French  Dorn 
map  1741.  Shepeweyan.— Engl,  \\ntcr  (lo86)  in 
Mars.Hist.Coll.,lsts.,iii.24,1794.  'Tckippewayan.- 
Petitot,  Expl.  Grand  lac  des  363  4' 93 


Franklin,  .i'oiir.  p“olar  Sea,  i,  169, 1824  (‘  strangers ' ; 
Cree  name).  ,,  x 

Chipiinuinge  (Tewa:  house  at  the 

pointed  peak’).  A great  ruined  pueblo 
and  cliff  village  occupying  a small  but 
high  detached  mesa  between  the  Ctinones 
and  Bolvadera  cr.,  4 m.  s.  of  Rio  Chama 
and  about  14  m.  s.  w.  of  Abiquiu,  Kio 
Arriba  co. , N.  ISIex.  The  site  was  doiibt- 
less  selected  ou  account  of  its  defensible 
character,  the  pueblo  being  situated  at 
least  800  ft.  above  the  level  ot  the  creek 
and  its  walls  built  continuous  with  the 
edge  of  the  precipice.  The  great  Pedernal 
peak,  from  which  the  village  takes  its 
name  rises  on  the  other  side  of  the  ean- 
von  about  2 m.  to  the  s.  w.  The  pueblo 
IS  inaccessible  except  by  a single  trai 
which  winds  up  from  the  Bolvadera  and 
reaches  the  summit  of  the  mesa  at  its  s. 
end,  passing  thence  through  two  strongly 
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fortified  gaps  before  the  pueblo  is  reached. 
The  site  was  impregnable  to  any  form  of 
attack  possible  to  savage  warfare.  The 
commanding  position  was  at  the  gateway 
to  the  Tewa  country  e.  of  the  mountains, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  it  was  the 
function  of  Chipiinuinge  to  withstand 
as  far  as  possible  the  fierce  Navaho  and 
Apache  raids  from  the  n.  w.  The  j)ueblo 
was  built  entirely  of  stone  and  was  of  3 
stories,  in  places  possibly  4.  Portions  of 
second-story  walls  are  still  standing  and 
many  cedar  timbers  are  well  preserved. 
The  remains  of  15  kivas,  mostly  circular,  a 
few  rectangular,  are  still  traceable  in  and 
about  the  ruins;  these  were  all  mostly  if 
not  wholly  subterranean,  having  been 
excavated  in  the  rock  surface  on  which 
the  pueblo  stands.  The  cliff-dwellings 
in  the  e.  face  of  the  mesa  are  all  of  the 
excavated  type,  and  appear  to  have  been 
used  for  mortuary  quite  as  much  as  for 
domiciliary  purposes.  (e.  l.  n. ) 

Chipisclin.  A former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Chipletac.  A former  village,  pre.suma- 
bly  Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Chipmunk.  The  common  name  of  the 
striped  ground  squirrel  { Tamias  striatiis) , 
of  which  the  variants  chipmonk,  chip- 
muck, chitmunk,  and  others  occur.  The 
word  has  been  usually  derived  from  the 
“chipping”  of  theanimal,  but(Chamber- 
lain  in  Am.  Notes  and  Queries,  iii,  155, 
1889)  it  is  clearly  of  Algonquian  origin. 
The  word  chipmunk  is  really  identical  with 
the  adjidcmmo  (‘tail-in-air’)  of  Longfel- 
low’s Hiawatha,  theChippewa  atchitamo" , 
the  name  of  the  ordinary  red  squirrel  {Sci- 
urus  inidsonicm) . The  Chippewa  vocabu- 
lary of  Long  (1791)  gives  for,  squirrel 
chetamon,  and  Mrs  Traill,  in  her  Canadian 
Crusoes,  1854,  writes  the  English  word 
as  chitmunk.  By  folk  etymology,  there- 
fore, the  Algonquian  word  represented 
by  the  Chippewa  (dchitamo»‘  has  become, 
by  way  of  chitmunk,  our  familiar  chip- 
munk. The  Chippewa  word  signifies 
‘head  first’,  from  atchit  ‘headlong,’  am 
‘mouth,’  from  the  animal’s  habit  of  de- 
scending trees.  The  Indian  word  applied 
originally  to  the  common  red  squirrel 
and  not  to  the  chipmunk.  (.\.  f.  c.  ) 

Chippanckickcliick.  A tribe  or  band  of 
doubtful  linguistic  affinity,  either  Chi- 
nookan  or  Shahapt’an,  living  in  1812  on 
Columbia  r.,  in  Klickitat  co..  Wash., 
nearly  opposite  The  Dalles.  Their  num- 
ber was  estimated  at  600. 

Chippanchickchicks. — Morse  in  Rep.  to  Sec.  War.  368, 
1822.  Tchipan-Tchick-Tchick.— Stuart  in  Xonv. 
Ann.  Voy.,  xii,  26,1821. 

Chipped  implements.  See  Stone-work. 


Chippekawkay.  A Piankishaw  village, 
in  1712,  on  the  site  of  Vincennes,  Knox 
CO.,  Ind.  Hough  translates  the  word 
‘brushwood,’  and  it  may  be  identical 
with  Pepicokia.  (.i.  m.  ) 

Brushwood.— Ba.skin,  Forster  & Co.’s  Hist.  Atlas 
Ind.,  249, 1876.  Chih-kah-we-kay. — Hough  in  Ind. 
Geol.  Rep.,  map,  1883.  Chipcoke. — Baskin,  Fors- 
ter & Co.,  op.  cit.,  249,  1876.  Chipkawkay. — Ibid. 
Chip-pe-coke. — Hough,  op.  cit.  Chippekawkay. — 
Ibid. 

Chippewa  (poj)ular  adaptation  of  Ojib- 
way,  ‘to  roast  till  puckered  up,’  refer- 
ring to  the  puckered  seam  on  their  moc- 
casins; from  ojih  ‘ to  pucker  uj),’  uh-way 
‘ to  roast’).  One  of  the  largest  tribes  x. 
of  Mexico,  whose  range  was  formerly 
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along  both  shores  of  L.  Huron  and  L. 
Superior,  extending  across  IMinnesota  to 
Turtle  mts.,  N.  Dak.  Although  strong 
in  numbers  and  occupying  an  extensive 
territory,  the  Chippewa  were  never 
prominent  in  history,  owing  to  their  re- 
moteness from  the  frontier  during  the 
period  of  the  colonial  wars.  According  to 
tradition  they  are  ])art  of  an  Algonquian 
body,  including  the  Ottawa  and  Pota- 
watomi,  which  separated  into  divisions 
when  it  reached  Mackinaw  in  its  west- 
ward movement,  having  come  from  some 
j)oint  N.  or  x.  e.  of  Mackinaw.  Warren 
(Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  1885)  as.'^erts 
that  they  were  .settled  in  a large  village 
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at  La  Pointe,  Wis.,  about  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  Amerii'a,  and  Verwyst  (Mis- 
sionary Lal)ors,  1886)  says  that  about 
1612  they  suddenly  abandoned  this  local- 
ity, many  of  them  going  hack  to  the  Sault, 
while  others  settled  at  the  w.  end  of  L. 
Suj)erior,  where  Father  Allouez  found 
tluMii  in  1665-67.  There  is  nothing 
found  to  sustain  the  statement  of  War- 
ren and  Verwyst  in  regard  to  the 
early  residence  of  the  tribe  at  La  I’ointe. 
They  were  tirst  noticed  in  the  Jesuit 
Relation  of  1640  under  the  name  Baouich- 
tigouin  (probably  Bawa'tigowininiwug, 
‘people  of  the  Sault’),  as  residing  at 
the  Sault,  and  it  is  i)ossihle  that  Ni- 
collet met  them  in  1684  or  1689.  In 
1642  they  were  visited  by  Raymhaut 
and  Jogiies,  who  found  them  at  the 
Sault  and  at  war  with  a ])eoi)le  to  the  w., 
doubtless  the  Sioux.  A remnant  or  off- 
shoot of  the  tribe  resided  x.  of  L.  Superior 
after  the  main  body  moved  s.  to  Sault 
Ste  iSIarie,  or  when‘s  it  had  reached  the 
vicinity  of  the  Sault.  The  Marameg,  a 
tribe  closely  related  to  if  not  an  acttial 
division  of'  the  Chippewa,  who  dwelt 
along  the  n.  shore  of  the  lake,  w’ere  ap- 
parently incorporated  with  the  latter 
while  they  were  at  the  Sault,  or  at  any 
rate  prior' to  1670  (Jesuit  Rel.,  1670). 
On  the  N.  the  Chippew’a  are  so  closely 
connected  with  the  Gree  and  Maskegon 
that  the  three  can  he  distinguished  only 
by  those  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
dialects  and  customs,  while  on  the  s.  the 
Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi  have 
always  formed  a sort  of  loose  confederacy, 
frequently  designated  in  the  last  century 
the  Three  Fires.  It  seems  to  he  well 
established  that  some  of  the  Chippewa 
have  resided  x\  of  L.  Superior  from  time 
immemorial.  These  and  the  Marameg 
claimed  the  x'.  side  of  the  lake  as  their 
country.  According  to  Perrot  some  of 
the  Chippewa  living  s.  of  L.  Superior  in 
1670-99,  although  relying  chiefly  on  the 
chase,  cultivated  some  maize,  and  were 
then  at  peace  with  the  neighboring 
Sioux.  It  is  singular  that  this  author 
omits  to  mention  wild  rice  {Zizania 
aqnatira)  among  their  food  supplies,  since 
the  possession  of  wild-rice  flelds  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  their  wars  with 
the  Dakota,  Foxes,  and  other  nations, 
and  according  to  Jenks  (19th  Rep.  B. 
h.  E.,  1900)  10,000  Chippewa  in  the 
ITnited  States  use  it  at  the  present  time. 
About  this  period  they  first  came  into 
possession  of  firearms,  and  were  inishing 
their  wav  westward,  alternately  at  i)eace 
and  at  war  with  the  Sioux  and  in  ahuost 
constant  conflict  with  the  Foxes.  The 
French,  in  1692,  reestablished  a trading 
iiostat  Shaugawaumikong,  now  La  Pointe, 
Ashland  co.,  W’s.,  which  became  an  im- 
j)ortant  Chippewa  settlement.  In  the 


beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  Chip- 
pewa succeeded  in  driving  the  Foxes, 
already  reduced  bya  war  with  the  I rench, 
from  N.  Wisconsin,  compelling  them  to 
take  refuge  with  the  Sauk.  They  then 
turned  against  the  Sioux,  driving  them 
across  the  Mississippi  and  s.  to  Minnesota 
r.,  and  continued  their  westward  march 
across  jMinnesota  and  North  Dakota  until 
they  occupied  the  headwaters  of  Red  r., 
and  established  their  westernmost  band 
in  tbe  Turtle  mts.  It  was  not  until  after 
1786  that  they  obtained  a foothold  w.  of 
L.  Superior.  While  the  main  divisions 
of  the  tribe  were  thus  extending  their 
possessions  in  the  w.,  others  overran  the 
peninsula  between  L.  Huron  and  L.  Erie, 
which  had  long  been  claimed  by  the 
IixHjuois  through  conquest.  The  Iroquois 
were  forced  to  withdraw,  and  the  whole 
region  was  occu])ied  by  the  Chijipewa 
bands,  most  of  whom  are  now  known  as 
Missisauga,  although  they  still  call  them- 
selves Ojibwa.  The  Chijipewa  took  part 
with  the  other  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  in 
all  the  wars  against  the  frontier  settle- 
ments to  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812. 
Those  living  within  the  I nited  States 
made  a treaty  with  the  Covernment  in 
1815,  and  have  since  reinained  peaceful, 
all  residing  on  reservations  or  allotted 
lands  within  their  original  territory  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
North  Dakota,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  band  of  Swan  ('reek  and  Black  River 
Cbip|)ewa,  wbo  sold  their  lands  in  s. 
IMichigan  in  1836  and  are  now  with  the 
Munsee  in  Franklin  co.,  Kans. 

Schoolcraft,  wlio  was  i^ersonally  ac- 
quainted with  the  Chi]>pewaand  married 
a woman  of  the  tribe,  describes  the  Chip- 
])ewa  warriors  as  ecjualing  in  physical 
appearance  the  best  formed  of  the  N.  . 
Indians,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Foxes.  Their  long  and  suci’essful 
contest  with  tlie  Sioux  and  Foxes  exhib- 
ited their  bravery  and  determination,  yet 
thevwere  uniforiuly  friendly  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Frtuich.  The  Chippewa 
are  a timber  people.  Although  they  have 
long  been  in  friendly  relations  with  the 
whites,  Christianity  has  had  but  little 
effect  on  them,  owing  largely  to  the  con- 
servatism of  the  native  medicine-men. 
It  is  afiirmed  by  Warren,  who  is  not  dis- 
]>osed  to  accept  any  statement  that  tends 
to  disparage  the  character  of  his  people, 
that,  according  to  tradition,  the  division 
of  the  tribe  residing  at  La  Pointe  prac- 
tised cannibalism,  while  Father  Belcourt 
affirms  that,  although  the  Chip]>ewa  of 
Canada  treated  the  vanquished  with  most 
horrible  barbarity  and  at  these  times  ate 
bumau  flesh,  they  looked  upon cannibal- 
ism, except  under  such  conditions,  with 
horror,  .\ccording  to  Dr  William  Jones 
(inf’ll,  1905),  the  Pillagers  of  Bear  id. 
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assert  that  cannibalism  was  occasionally 
practised  ceremonially  by  the  Chippewa 
of  Leech  lake,  and  that  since  1902  the 
eating  of  human  flesh  occurred  on  Rainy 
r.  during  stress  of  hunger.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  Pillager  band  to  allow  a 
warrior  who  scalped  an  enemy  to  wear 
on  his  head  two  eagle  feathers,  and  the 
act  of  capturing  a wounded  prisoner  on 
the  battlefleld  earned  the  distinction  of 
wearing  five.  Like  the  Ottawa,  they  were 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  canoe,  and  in 
their  early  history  depended  largely  on 
fish  for  food.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  polygamy  was  common,  and 
indeed  it  still  occurs  among  the  more 
wandering  bands  (Jones).  Their  wig- 
wams were  made  of  birch  bark  or  of 
grass  mats;  poles  were  first  irlanted  in 
the  ground  in  a circle,  the  tops  bent 
together  and  tied,  and  the  bark  or  mats 
thrown  over  them,  leaving  a smoke  hole 
at  the  top.  They  imagined  that  the  shade, 
after  the  death  of  the  body,  followed  a 
Avide  beaten  path,  leading  toAvard  the 
Av.,  finally  arriA'ing  in  a country  abound- 
ing in  eA^erything  the  Indian  desires.  It 
is  a general  belief  among  the  northern 
Chippewa  that  the  spirit  often  returns  to 
visit  the  grave,  so  long  as  the  body  is  not 
reduced  to  dust.  Their  creation  myth  is 
that  common  among  the  northern  Algon- 
quians.  Like  most  other  tribes  they  be- 
lieA'e  that  a mysterious  poAver  dAvells  in 
all  objects,  animate  and  inanimate.  Such 
objects  are  manitufi,  Avhich  are  eA'er 
-Avakeful  and  quick  to  hear  everything  in 
the  summer,  but  in  Avinter,  after  snoAV 
falls,  are  in  a torpid  state.  The  ChippeAA'a 
regard  dreams  as  revelations,  and  some 
object  Avhich  appears  therein  is  often 
chosen  as  a tutelary  deity.  The  Mede- 
wiAvin,  or  grand  medicine  society  (see 
Hoffman,  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891),  AAas 
formerly  a poAverful  organization  of  the 
ChippeAva,  Avhich  controlled  the  moA-e- 
ments  of  the  tribe  and  Avas  a formidable 
obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity. When  a ChippeAva  died  it  Avas  cus- 
tomary to  place  the  body  in  a grave 
facing  AV.,  often  in  a sitting  posture,  or 
to  scoop  a shalloAV  caA'ity  m the  earth 
and  deposit  the  body  therein  on  its  back 
or  side,  covering  it  Avith  earth  so  as  to 
form  a small  mound,  OA'er  Avhich  boards, 
poles,  or  birch  bark  Avere  placed.  Ac- 
cording to  McKenney  (Tourtothe  Lakes, 
1827),  the  ChippeAva  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  practised  scaffold  burial,  the  corpse 
being  inclo.sed  in  a box.  Mourning  for  a 
lost  relative  continued  for  a year,  unless 
shortened  by  the  meda  or  by  certain  ex- 
ploits in  Avar. 

Authors  differ  as  to  the  names  and 
number  of  the  ChippeAva  gentes,  Avhich 
range  all  the  way  from  11  to  23.  Warren 
giA-es  21  gentes,  of  which  the  folloAving  are 


not  included  among  those  named  by  Mor- 
gan: Manamaig  (Catfish),  Xebaunaub- 
ay  (iMerman),  Besheu  (Lynx),  Mous 
(Moose),  Nekah  (Goose),  Udekumaig 
(Whitefish),  Gyaushk  (Gull).  Some  of 
them,  Warren  saA’S,  have  but  feAv  mem- 
bers and  are  not  knoAvn  to  the  tribe  at 
large.  The  IMaskegon  si)rang  from  the 
Reindeer,  Lynx,  and  Pike  (Pickerel) 
gentes,  Avhich  Avent  to  the  N.  of  L.  Su- 
perior Avhen  the  tribe  moA'ed  av.  from 
Sault  Ste  Marie.  Among  some  of  the 
Chi]>peAva  these  gentes  are  associated  in 
5 phratries:  the  AAvausee,  Businausee, 
AhaliAveh,  Noka,  and  Mousonee.  The 
AAvausee  phratry  includes  the  Catfish, 
Merman,  Sturgeon,  Pike  (Pickerel), 
Whitefish,  and  Sucker  gentes — all  the 
Fish  gentes.  The  Businausee  2>hratry 
includes  the  Crane  and  Eagle  gentes, 
businausee,  ‘echo-maker,’  being  a name 
for  the  crane.  The  Ahalnveh  jihratry 
includes  the  Loon,  Goose,  and  Cormorant 
gentes,  ahalnveh  being  a name  for  the 
loon,  though  the  Loon  gens  is  called 
Mong.  ]\Iorgan  makes  AhaliAveh  distinct 
and  called  them  the  ‘Duck’  gens.  The 
Noka  (No-'ke,  Bear)  jfiiratry  included 
the  Bear  gentes,  of  Avhich  there  were  for- 
merly seA'eral  named  from  different  parts 
of  the  bear’s  body;  but  these  are  noAv 
consolidated  and  no  differences  are  recog- 
nized excepting  betAveen  theX'ommon  ami 
the  grizzly  bears.  The  Mousonee  phratry 
includes  the  Marten,  Moose,  and  Reindeer 
gentes.  IMousonee  seems  to  be  the  proper 
name  of  the  phratry,  though  it  is  also 
called  Waubishashe,  from  the  imiiortant 
Marten  gens  Avhich  is  said  to  have  sj>rung 
from  the  incorporated  remnant  of  the 
Mundua.  Morgan  (Anc.  Soc.,  166,  1877) 
names  the  folloAving  23  gentes:  Myeengun 
(Wolf),  MakAA’a  (Bear),  Ahmik  (BeaA’er), 
Mesheka  (Mud  turtle),  Mikonoh  (Snap- 
ping turtle),  MeskAA-adare,  (Little  tur- 
tle), Ahdik  (Reindeer),  ChueskAA-eskeAA'a 
(Snipe),  Ojeejok  (Crane),  Kakake  (Pig- 
eon haAvk)  [=Kagagi,  Raven],  Omegee- 
ze  (Bald  eagle),  Mong  (Loon),  Ahalnveh 
(Duck),  [=WiPAva®,  SAvan],  Sheshebe 
(Duck),  Kenabig  (Snake),  Wazhush 
(Muskrat),  Wabezhaze  (IMarten ),  :Moo.sh- 
kaooze  (Heron),  AhAvahsis.sa  (Bullhead), 
Namabin  (Carp  [Catfish]),  Nama  (Stur- 
geon), Kenozhe  (Pike)  [=Kinoga,  Pick- 
erel]. Tanner  gives  also  the  PejAegeAviz- 
zains  (SparroAV-haAvk),  Mussundummo 
(Water  snake),  and  the  forked  tree  as 
totems  among  the  OttaAva  and  Chip- 
peAva. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  pa.«t  or 
present  numbers  of  the  ChipiAeAva,  as  in 
former  times  only  a small  part  of  the 
tribe  came  in  contact  Avith  the  Avhites  at 
ally  period,  and  they  are  noAv  so  mixed 
Avith  other  tribes  in  .many  quarters  that 
no  separate  returns  are  given.  The  iirin- 
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cipal  estimates  are  as  follow:  In  1764, 
about  25,000;  1783  ami  1794,  about  15,000; 
1843,  about  30,000;  1851,  about  28,000. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  these  estimates 
take  no  account  of  more  remote  bands. 
In  1884  there  were  in  Dakota  914;  in 
INIinnesota,  5,885;  in  Wisconsin,  3,656;  in 
Michigan,  3,500  returned  separately,  and 
6,000  Chippewa  and  Ottawa,  of  whom 
perhaps  one-third  are  Chippewa;  in  Kan- 
sas, 76  Chippewa  and  Munsee.  The  en- 
tire number  in  the  United  States  at  this 
time  was  therefore  about  16,000.  In 
British  America  those  of  Ontario,  includ- 
ing the  Nipissing,  numbered  at  the  same 
time  about  9,000,  while  in  Manitoba  and 
the  Northwest  Territories  there  were 
17,129  Chippewa  and  Cree  on  reserva- 
tions under  the  same  agencies.  The  Chip- 
pewa now  (1905)  i)rol)ably  number  30,000 
to  32,000 — 15,000  in  British  America  and 
14,144  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
about  3,000  in  Michigan. 

As  the  Chippewa  were  scattered  over  a 
region  extending  1,000  m.  from  e.  to  w., 
they  had  a large  number  of  villages, 
bands,  and  local  divisions.  Some  of  the 
bands  bore  the  name  of  the  village,  lake, 
or  river  near  which  they  resided,  but 
these  were  grouped  under  larger  divi- 
sions or  subtribes  which  occupied  certain 
fixed  limits  and  were  distinguished  by 
marked  differences.  According  to  War- 
ren there  were  10  of  these  principal  divi- 
sions: Kechegummewininewug,  on  thes. 
shore  of  L.  Superior;  Betonukeengainube- 
jig,'in  N.  Wisconsin;  Munominikasheen- 
hug,  on  the  headwaters  of  St  Croix  r. 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota;  Wahsuah- 
gunewininewug,  at  the  head  of  Wiscon- 
sin r. ; Ottawa  Lake  Men,  on  Lac  Courte 
Oreilles,  AVis.;  Kechesebewininewug,  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  in  Minnesota;  Muk- 
meduawininewug,  or  Pillagers,  on  Leech 
lake,  Minn.;  Sugwaundugahwininewug, 
N.  of  L.  Superior;  Kojejewininewug,  on 
Rainy  lake  and  r.  about  the  n.  boundary 
of  Minnesota;  and  Omiishkasug,  on  the 
N.  w.  side  of  Ij.  Superior  at  the  t/ana(lian 
l)order.  Besides  these  general  divisions 
the  following  collective  or  local  names 
are  recognized  as  belonging  to  various 
settlements,  bands,  or  divisions  of  the 
trib(u  Angwassag,  Big  Rock,  Little  Forks, 
Menitegow,  Blackbird,  Meno()uet’s  Vil- 
lage, Ketchewaundaugenink,  Kawkawl- 
ing,  Kishkawbawee,  Saginaw,  Thuiider 
Bay,  Nagonabe,  Ommunise,  Shabwasing, 
Beaver  Islands,  Nabobish,  Cheboygan, 
Otusson,  Reaum’s  Village,  and  Wai>isiwi- 
sibiwininiwak,  in  lower  Aliehigan;  Red 
Cedar  Lake,  Sukaauguning,  Knife  Lake, 
Kechepukwaiwah,  Long  Lake,  Chetac 
T.ake,  Turtle  Portage,  Rice  Lake,  Yellow 
Lake,  Trout  Lake,  Pawating,  Ontonagon, 
AVauswagiming,  Lac  (Murte  Oreilles, 
Shaugwaumikong,  Burnt  AVoods,  Gata- 


getegauning.  Bay  du  Noc,  AA'equadong, 
Mekadewagamitigweyawininiwak,  Alich- 
ilimackinac,  St  Francis  Xavier,  ainl  AA  ia- 
quahhechegumeeng,  in  AVisconsin  and 
upper  Michigan;  Grand  Portage,  Pokega- 
ma.  Fond  du  Lac,  Red  Cliff,  Crow  AVing 
River,  Gull  Lake,  Onepowesepewenene- 
wak, Miskwagamiwisagaigan,  AVabasemo- 
wenenewak(?),  Wanamakewajenenik, 
Mikinakwadshiwininiwak,  Misisagaikan- 
iwininiwak,  Gasakaskuatcliimmekak,  Os- 
chekkamegawenenewak,  AATnnebegosh- 
ishiwininiwak,  Gamiskwakokawinini- 
wak,  Gawababiganikak,  Anibiminanisi- 
biwininiwak,  Kahrnetahwungaguma,  and 
Rabbit  Lake,  in  Alinnesotaand  the  Dako- 
tas; Oueschekgagamioulimy,  AAAlpole  Is- 
land, Obidgewong,  Michipicoten,  Doki’s 
Band,  Bagoaehe,  Kpinette  (1744),  Ouas- 
ouarini,  Mishtawayawininiwak,  Nope- 
ming,  andNameuilni,  in  Ontario;  Portage 
de  Prairie,  Alattawan,  and  Pic  River  in 
Manitoba;  and  Nibowisibiwininiwak  in 

Saskatchewan.  (.j.  m.  c.  t.  ) 

Achipoes.— I’rise  de  Possession  (1671)  in  I’errot, 
M6m.,  293, 1864.  Achipoue.— Neill  in  Minn.  Hist." 
Soc.  Coll.,  V,  398,  18S6.  Anchipawah. — Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  126,  1816.  An-ish-in-aub-ag.— 
Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Col).,  v,  45,  1885 
(‘spontaneous  men’).  A-wish-in-aub-ay. — Ibjd., 
37.  Axsbissaye-runu. — Gatschet,  Wyandot  MS..  B. 
A.  K.,  1881  ( Wyandot  name).  Baouicbtigouin.  — Jes. 
Rel.  1640,  34,  1858.  Bawichtigouek. — Ibid.,  index. 
Bawicbtigouin.  — Ibid.  Bedzaqetcba.  — Petitot, 
Montagnais  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1869  (‘long 
ears’;  Tsattinename).  Bedzietcbo. — Petitot,  Hare 
MS.  vocal).,  B.  A.  E.,  1869  (Kawcbodinne  name). 
Bungees, — Henry,  MS.  vocab.  (Bell  copy,  B.  A. 
E.),  1812  (so  called  by  Hudson  Bay  traders). 
Cabellos  realzados. — Duro.  Don  Diego  de  Penalosii, 
43, 1882  (the  Raised-hair  tribe  of  Shea’s  Penalo.sa;- 
Cheveux-relev(5s  of  the  French).  Cbebois.— 
Gass,  .lour.,  47,  note,  1807.  Cbepawas. — ('roghan 
(1759)  quoted  bv  Kauffman, West.  Penn..i:l2,  app., 
1851.  Cbepeways.— Croghati  (1760)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,4ths.,ix,‘287, 1871.  Cbepowas.— Croghan 
(1769)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  ii,‘296, 1798.  Cbep- 
pewes. — Shirley  (1755)  iu  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist. , VI, 
1027, 1855.  Cbiappawaws. — Loudon,  Coll.  Int.  Nar., 
1,34,1808.  Cbibois.— Bouquet  (1760)  in  Ma.s.s.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  IX,  295, 1871.  Cbipawawas.— Gold- 
thwait  (1766)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  Ist.s.,  X,  122, 
1809.  Cbipaways.— Croghan  (1760).il)id..4ths.,lX, 
■250. 1871.  Cbipa-weigbs.— German  Flatsconf.  (1770) 
in  N.Y.  Doc.Col.  Hist.,  VIII, ‘2'29, 1857.  Cbipewas.— 
Lattr6,  map  U.  S.,  1784.  Cbipeways.— Carver  (1766) 
Trav.,  19,  1778.  Cbipewegbs. — .lohnson  (1763)  in 
N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VU.  5'26,  18.56.  Cbipeweigbs.— 
.Tohuson  (1763),  ibid., 583, 1856.  Cbipiwa.— Treaty 
of  1820,  U.  S.  Did.  Treat..  369. 1.873.  Chipoes.— Prise 
de  Possession  (1671)  in  N.  5 . Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  803, 
ia55.  Cbippawas.— Croghan  (17.59)  quoted  by  .Icf- 
ferson.  Notes,  143,  1,8‘25.  Cbippawees.— Writer  of 
17.56in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  vii,  P23,  1.801. 
Cbippeouays.— Toussaiut,  map  of_Am.,  1839.  Chip- 
pewaes. — .lohn.sou  (1763)  iu  N.  5 . Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VII,  .5'25,  1856.  Cbippewais.— I’crrot  (cd.  1721)  in 
Minn.  Hist. Soc.Coll.,ii,pt.2,‘24, 1.864.  Cbippewas.— 
Washington  (17.'>4)  quoted  by  Kauffman,  West. 
Penn.,  67, 18.51.  Cbippewaus.— Edwards  (1788)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  ix,  92, 1.804.  Cbippe- 
ways. — Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  by  School- 
craft, Did.  Tribes,  iii,  .556,  1.8,53.  Cbippeweigbs.— 
.lohnson  (17(i7)  in  N.Y.  Doc.tkil.  Hist.,  vil,  969, 
1856.  Cbippewyse.— Ft  .Tohuson  conf.  (17.55),  ibid., 
VI,  975,  1.8.55.  Cbippoways. — Washington  (17.54) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  vi,  140.  1800. 
Cbippuwas.— Hcclvcweldcrquoted  liy  Barton,  New 
Views,  app.  1,  1798.  Cbipwaes.— Croghan  (1765) 
in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Vii.  7.82, 1856.  Cbipwas.— 
Bouquet  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.. 
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IX,  321,  1871.  Chipways. — Croghan  (1765), op.  cit. 
Cypoways.— Beltrami  quoted  by  Neill,  Minn.,  350, 
1S58.  De-wa-ka-nha’. — Hewitt,  Mohawk  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Mohawk  name).  Dewoganna’s. — 
Bellomont  (1698)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv, 
407,1854.  Bouaganhas. — Cortland  (1687),  ibid., 
111,434,1853.  Douwaganhas. — Ibid.  Bovaganhaes, — 
Livingston  (1691),  ibid.,  778.  Bowaganahs. — Doc. 
of  1700,  ibid.,  iv,  701,  1854.  Bowaganhas. — Cort- 
land (1687),  ibid,  111,434,1855.  Bowanganhaes, — 
Doc.  of  1691,  ibid.,  776.  Bshipowe-haga. — Gat- 
schet,  Caughnawaga  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Caughna- 
waga  name).  Bwa-ka-ne“, — Hewitt,  Onondaga 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Onondaga  name).  Bwa-ka- 
nha’. — Hewitt,  Seneca  and  Onondaga  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1880  (Seneca  and  Onondaga  name). 
Eskiaeronnon.— Jes.  Rcl.  1649,  27,  1858  (Huron 
name;  Hewitt  say.s  it  signifies  ‘people  of 
the  falls’).  Estiaghes.— .Vlbany  conf.  (1726)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V,  791,  1855.  Estiaghicks. — 
Golden  (1727),  ibid.,  iv,  737,  note,  18W. 
Estiage.— Livingston  (1701),  ibid.,  899,  1854. 
Etchipoes. — Prise  deposse.ssion(  1671),  ibid.,  ix,808, 
1855.  Gibbaways. — Imlay,  We.st  Ter.,  363,  1797. 
Hahatona.  — Featherstonhaugh,  Canoe  Voy.,  i, 
300,  1847.  Hahatonwan.  — lapi  Oaye,  xiii,  no. 
2,  6,  Feb.,  1884  (Sioux  name).  Hahatopwaij, — 
Riggs,  Dakota  Diet.,  72,  1852  (Siou.x  name). 
Hahatonway. — Matthews,  Hidatsa  Inds.,  150,  1877 
(Sioux  name).  Ha-hat-tong. — Long,  Exjied. 

Rocky  Mts.,  n,  Ixxxiv,  1823  (Hidat.sa  name,  in- 
correctly rendered  ‘leapers’).  Ha-ha-tu-a.— Mat- 
thews, Hidatsa  Inds.,  1.50,  1877  (Hidatsa  name;  li 
guttural ).  Ha-ha-twawns, — Neill,  Minn.,  113,1858. 
Hah-hah-ton-wah. — Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  265,  1867. 
Hrah-hrah-twauns. — Ramsey  (ca.  1852)  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  50,  1872.  Icbewas. — Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  126, 1816  (misprint).  Jibewas. — 
Smith  (1799)  quoted  by  Drake,  Trag.  Wild.,  213, 
1841.  Jumpers.— Neill,  Minn.,  36,  1858  (incorrect 
translation  of  Saulteurs).  Khahkhahtons. — 
Snelling,  Tales  of  the  Northwest,  137,  1830  (Sioux 
name).  Khakhatons. — Ibid.,  144.  Khakhaton- 
wan.— William.son,  Minn.  Geol.  Rep.  for  1884,  107. 
Kiitaki,— Gatschet,  Fox  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Fox 
name).  Leapers. — Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  86, 
1698  (incorrect  rendering  of  Saulteurs).  Na- 
. tion  du  Sault.— Jogues  and  Raymbaut  in  Jes.  Rel. 
1642,  II.  95,  1858.  Ne-a-ya-og'. — Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,‘235, 1862(‘ those  speaking  the 
same  language’ : Cree  name).  Ne-ga-tce.— St  Cyr, 
oral  iiif'n,  1886  (Winnebago  name;  plural, 
Ne-g&tc-hi-jd").  Ninniwas. — Rafinesque,  Am. 
Nations,  i,  123,  1836.  Nwa'-ka. — Hewitt,  Tusca- 
rora  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880  (Tu.scarora  name). 
Objibways.-pKin^sley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6,  143, 
1883.  O'chepfi'wag.— Long,  Exped.  St.  Peter’s 
R.,  II,  151,  1824.  Ochipawa. — Umfreville  (1790)  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI, 270,1859.  Ochipewa. — Rich- 
ard.son,  Arct.  Exped.,  71,  1851.  Ochipoy.— York 
(1700)  inN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  749, 18,54.  Ochip- 
pewais.— Foster  in  Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  39,  42d  Cong., 
3d  sc.ss.,  6,  1873.  Odchipewa. — Hutchins  (1770) 
quoted  by  Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  38,  1851. 
Odgiboweke.— Perrot,  M6m.,  193, 1864.  ©(Bibewais.— 
Ibid.  Od-jib-wag.— Schoolcraft  (luotccl  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  V,  35,  1885.  Odiibwas. — School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  i,  307,  1851.  Odjibwe.— Kelton, 
Ft  Mackinac,  1.53,  1884.  Odjibwek. — Belcourt 
(18.50"?)  in  Minn.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  227, 1872.  Ogi- 
bois. — M’Lean  Hud.son  Bay,  ii,  323,  1849.  0-je- 
bway.— Jones,  Ojcbway  Tnd.s.,  164, 1861.  Oieebois.— 
Henry,  MS.  vocab.  (Bell  cony,  B.  A.  E.),  1812. 
Ojibaway.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav..  53,  1,806. 
Ojibbewaig.— Tanner,  Narr.,  315,  1.830  (Ottawa 
name).  Ojibbeways. — Ibid.,  36.  Ojibboai. — Hoff- 
man, Winter  in  tlie  Far  West,  li,  1,5,  1821.  Ojibe- 
ways.— Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  the  West, 
1,8.50.  Ojibois.— Gunn  in  Smithson.  Rep.,  400, 1868. 
Ojibua.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  13.5,  note,  1843. 
0-|ib-wage.— Morgan,  Con.sang.  and  Aflin.,  2,87, 
18(1.  Ojibwaig.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  224,  1,846.  Ojibwas.— Ind.  .-VIT.  Rep.,  454, 1838. 
0-jib-wa-uk'.— Morgan,  Con.sang.  and  Affin.,  ‘287, 
1,871.  Ojibways.— .Vm.  Pioneer,  ii,  190,  1843. 
Ojibway-ugs.— Foster  in  Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  39,  4‘2d 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  O,  1873.  Ojibwe. — Burton.  City  of 
the  Saints,  117,  1,861.  Ontehibouse. — Raymbaut 


(1641)  quoted  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  70,  1850  (prob- 
ably a misprint).  Oshibwek. — Belcourt  ( 18-50?)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  ‘227,  1872.  Ostiagaghroon- 
es. — Canajoharie  conf.  (1759)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII,  384,  18.56.  Ostiagahoroones. — Neill  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coli.,  v,  397,  1885  (Iroquois 
name).  0tchep6se. — Proces  verbal  (1082)  in 

French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  19,  1875.  Otchi- 
poeses. — La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  ii,  187, 
1877.  Otchipois. — La  Salle  (1682)  ill  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  I,  46,  1846.  Otchipoises. — Hildreth, 
Pioneer  Hist., 9, 1848.  Otchipwe.— Baraga, Otchip we 
Gram.,  title,  1878.  Otjibwek. — Perrot,  Mem.,  193, 
1864.  Ottapoas.  —Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds. ,1.56, 1824. 
Oucabipoues. — La  Hontan  (1703),  New  Voy.,  ii,  87, 
1735.  Ouchibois. — Writer  of  1761  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  IX,  428,  1871.  Ouchipawah. — Pike 
(1806)  ((uoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  563, 
1853.  Ouchipbe. — La  Chesnaye  (1697)  in  Margry, 
D((*c.,  VI,  6,  1886.  Ouchipoves. — Coxe.  Carolana, 
map,  1741.  Outachepas. — McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  79,  18.54.  Outchibouec. — Jes.  Rel. 
1667,  24.  1858.  Outchibous.— Ibid.,  1670,  79,  1858. 
Outchipoue. — Gallin^e  (1669)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  1.163, 
1875.  Outchipwais. — Bell  in  Can.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour.,  Mar.  and  Apr.,  1886.  Outehipoues. — La 

Hontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  230, 1703.  Paouichtigouin. — 
Jes.  Rel.,  HI,  inde.x,  1858.  Paouitagoung.— Ibid. 
Paouitigoueieuhak.  — I bid . Paouitingouach-irini.  — 
Ibid.  Qa-qa-to'>-wa". — Dor.sey,  oral  inf’n,  1886 
(Sioux  name).  Ra-ra-to-oans. — Warren  (18.52)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  96, 1885.  Ra-ra-t’wans.- 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  72,  18.50  (Sioux 
name).  Salteur. — Bacupieville  de  la  Potherie,  ii, 
48,  1753.  Santeaux. — Brown,  We.st.  Gaz..  265, 
1817  (misprint).  Santena. — Gunn  in  Smith.son. 

Rep.  1867,  400, 1868  (mi.sprint).  Santeurs, — Dobbs, 
Hud.son  Bay,  ‘26,  1744  (misprint).  Saulteaux. — 
Beauharnois  (1745)  in  Minn.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll.,  v, 
432,  1885.  Saulteurs. — Jes.  Rel.  1070,  79,  1858. 
Saulteuse.— Belcourt  (ca.  1850)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  I,  ‘228,  1872.  Saulteux. — Gallimie  (16()9)  in 
Margry,  D5c.,  i,  103,  1875.  Sault  Indians. — Vau- 
dreuil  (1710)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  843,  1855. 
Sauteaux.— Gamelin  (1790)  in  Am.  St.  Papers, 
IV,  94,  1832.  Sauters. — Schermerhorn  (1812)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s.,  ii,  6, 1814.  Sauteurs.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1667,  24,  1858.  Sauteus. — Cox.  Columbia 
R.,  II,  270,  1831.  Sauteux. — Vaudreuil  (1719)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.st.,  ix,  893, 18.55.  Sautor. — Carver 
(1766),  Trav.,  97,  1778.  Sautous. — King,  Journ.  to 
Arct.  Ocean,  i,  32,  1836.  Sautoux.— Ibid.  Schip- 
uwe.— Ileckewelder  quoted  by  Barton,  New 
Views,  app.,  1,  1798  (German  form).  Shepa- 
wees.— Lindesay  (1749)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
VI,  538,  1855.  Shepewas. — Bradstreet  (ra.  1765), 
ibid.,  VII,  694,  1.8,56.  Shepuway. — Heckewelder 
quoted  by  Barton,  New  Views,  app.,  1,  1798. 
Sothuze.— Dalton  (17.83)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
.s.,x,  123,1890.  Sotoes. — Cox,  Columbia  R.,  ii,  ‘270, 
1831.  Sotoos.— Franklin,  Journ.  PolarSea.  96. 1824. 
Sotto.— Kane.WanderingsinN.  A.,43S,  18.59.  Soul- 
teaux.— Henry,  M8.  vocab.  (Bell  copv,  B.  A.  E.), 
1812.  Souteus.— Chauvignerie  (1736)' quoted  bv 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  .556.  18.53.  Souties.— 
Am.  Pioneer,  ii,  192,  1,843.  Stiaggeghroano.— Post 
(1758)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  ii,  app.,  113,  179,8. 
Stiagigroone.— Livingston  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IV,  737,  1,8.54.  ‘Tcipu'. — Dorsey,  Kan-sas  MS. 
vocab. . B.  A . E. . 18,82 ( Kansa  na me ) . " Tschipe way.  — 
Wrangell,  Ethnol.  Nachr.,  100,  1,839.  Tschippi- 
weer. — Walch, map,  1805 (German form).  Tsipu', — 
Dorsey,  Osage  Ms.  vocab.,  B.  .4.  E.,  18,83  (Osage 
name).  Twa-’ka'-nha.— Smith,  Cavuga  and 

Oneida  MS.  vocabs.,  B.  A.  E.,  1,8.84  (Cayuga  and 
Oneida  name).  TIchipweys. — Dalton  (1783)  in 
Ma.ss.  Hist.  .Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x,  P23,  1809.  Wah- 
kah-towah.— Tanner,  Narr.,  1.50,  1.8.30  (.Vssiniboin 
name). 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Nipegon.  A Chippewa 
liand  officially  known  hv  this  ntiine  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity  of  L.  Nipegon,  x. 
of  ]..  Superior,  in  Ontario.  The  “Chris- 
tians,” composing  nearly  one-half  the  en- 
tire hand,  occupy  a village  at  the  head  of 
the  lake  near  the  Hud.son  Bav  ( 'oinpany’s 
])Ost;  the  remainder  live  about  100  m. 
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farther  inland.  The  aggregate  numher  in 
1884  was  42t>,  and  in  1901,  518.  They  are 
connected  with  the  hand  at  lied  Rock  on 
Nipegon  hay.  (J.  m.) 

Allenemipigons. — Deiionvillc  (11187),  in  Margry, 
DC‘C.,  yi,52,  1880. 

Chippoy.  A former  Potawatoini  vil- 
lage on  Big  Shawnee  cr.,  in  Fountain 
CO.,  Ind.  It  was  settled  after  1795,  and 
the  site  was  included  in  a tract  sold  in 
1818  hy  the  iSIiami.  (.j.  m.) 

Chipaille.— St  Marv’s  treatv  with  Miamis  (1818)  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,’ 498,  1873.  Chippoy.— Harrison 
(1814)  quoted  by  Drake,  Tecnmseli,  101,  1852. 

Chiputca.  A former  v i 1 luge,  prenu  n iiu^i  y 
Costanoan,  connected  witli  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1801.  ^ ^ 

Chiricahua  (Apache:  ‘ great  mountain  ’ )• 
An  important  division  of  the  Apache, 


BEDAZ-ISHU — CHIRICAHUA  APACHE 

SO  called  from  their  former  mountain 
home  in  s.  E.  Arizona.  Their  own 
name  is  Aiaha.  The  Chiricahua  wtu-e 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Arizona  In- 
dians, their  raids  extending  into  Aew 
Mexico,  s.  Arizona,  and  n.  Sonora,  among 
their  most  note<l  leaders  heing  Ccxdiise, 
Victorio,  Loco,  Chato,  Nachi,  Bonito 
and  Oeronimo.  Physically  they  do  not 
differ  materially  from  the  other  Apache. 
The  men  are  Avell  built,  muscular,  with 
well-developed  chests,  stnind  and  regular 
teeth,  and  abundant  hair.  The  women 
are  even  more  vigorous  and  strongly 
built,  with  broad  shoulders  and  hips 
and  a tendency  to  corpulency  m old 
age.  They  habitually  wear  a pleasant 
open  expression  of  countenance,  exhibit- 
ing uniform  good  nature,  save  u hen  m 


anger  their  face  takes  on  a savage  cast. 
AYhite  tliought  their  manner  of  life,  gen- 
eral jiliysique,  and  mental  disposition 
seemed  conducive  to  long  life.  Their 
characteristic  long-legged  moccasins  of 
deerskin  have  a stout  sole  turning 
up  at  the  toes,  and  the  legs  of  the  moc- 
casins, long  enough  to  reach  the  thigh, 
are  folded  liack  below  the  knee,  form- 
ing a pocket  in  which  are  carried  paints 
and  a knife.  The  women  wore  short 
skirts  of  buckskin,  and  the  men  used  to 
displav  surplus  skins  folded  about  the 
waist.'  Their  arrows  were  inade  of 
reed  tipjied  with  obsidian  or  iron,  the 
shaft  winged  with  three  strips  of  feathers. 
They  u.sed  in  battle  a long  spear  and  a 
shmg-sliot  made  by  inserting  a stone  into 
the  green  hide  of  a cow’s  tail,  leaving  a 
])ortion  of  the  hair  attached.  They  jios- 
sessed  no  knowledge  of  weaving  blankets. 
White  (MS.,  B.  A.  F. ) supposed  that 
they  had  immigrated  into  Arizona  from 
Ne\v  Mexico  three  or  four  generations 
back.  Their  camps  were  located  on  the 
highlands  in  winter  that  they  might  catch 
1 the  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  summer 
near  the  water  among  stunted  trees  that 
sheltered  them  from  its  scorching  glare. 
Their  bands  or  clans  were  named  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground  aliout  their  chosen 
territory.  Both  men  and  women  were 
fond  of  wearing  necklaces  and  ear  ]>end- 
ants  of  beads.  ' The  hair  was  worn  long 
and  flowing,  with  a turban,  to  which  was 
attached  a flap  hanging  down  behind; 
thev  plucked  out  the  hairs  of  the  beard 
with  tweezers  of  tin,  and  wore  suspended 
from  their  necks  a small  round  inirror 
which  thev  used  iu  ]minting  their  faces 
with  stripes  of  brilliant  colors.  Strings  of 
pieces  of  shell  were  highly  prized.  Their 
customary  dwelling  wsis  a rude  brush  hut, 
circular  o'r  oval,  Avith  the  earth  scooped 
out  to  enlarge  its  cajiacity.  In  winter 
they  huddled  together  for  warmth  and, 
if  the  hut  Avas  large,  built  a lire  in  the 
center.  When  they  changed  camp  they 
burned  their  huts,  Avhich  Avere  ahvays 
built  close  together.  They  subsisted  on 
berries,  nuts,  and  the  fruit  of  various  trees, 
mesquite  beans,  and  acorns,  of  Avhich 
they  Avere  particularly  fond,  and  they 
ground  the  seeds  of  different  grasses  on 
a large  flat  stone  and  made  a paste  Avith 
Avater,  drying  it  afterward  in  the  sun. 
They  relished  the  fruit  of  cacti  and  of 
the  yucca,  and  made  mescal  from  the 
root  of  the  agave.  Fish  they  avouUI  not 
cat,  nor  pork,  but  an  unborn  calf  and  the 
entrails  of  animals  they  regarded  as  deli- 
cacies, and  horse  and  mule  flesh  Avas  con- 
sidered the  best  meat.  Though  selfish  in 
most  things,  thev  Avere  hosjutable  Avith 
food,  which  Avas  free  to  anyone  who 
was  hungry.  They  Avere  scrui>ulous  m 
keeping  accounts  and  paying  debts. 
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J^ike  many  other  Indians  they  would 
never  speak  their  own  names  nor 
on  any  account  speak  of  a dead  member 
of  the  tribe.  They  tilled  the  ground  a 


LOCO — CHIRICAHUA  CHIEF 


little  with  wooden  im])lements,  obtaining 
corn  and  melon  seeds  from  the  INIexicans. 
In  their  clans  all  were  equal.  Bands, 
according  to  AVhite,  were  formed  of 
clans,  and  chiefs  were  chosen  for  their 
ability  and  courage,  although  there  is 
evidence  that  chiefship  was  sometimes 
hereditary,  as  in  the  case  of  Cochise,  son 
and  successor  of  Nachi.  Chiefs  and  old 
men  were  usually  deferred  to  in  council. 
They  used  the  brain  of  the  deer  in  dress- 
ing buckskin.  It  is  said  that  they  charged 
their  arrows  with  a quick  deadly  poison, 
obtained  by  irritating  a rattlesnake  with 
a forked  stick,  causing  it  to  bite  into  a 
deer’s  liver,  which,  when  saturated  with 
the  venom,  was  allowed  to  putrefy.  They 
stalked  the  deer  and  the  antelope  by 
covering  their  heads  with  the  skull  of 
the  animal  and  imitating  with  their 
crouching  body  the  movements  of  one 
grazing;  and  it  was  their  custom  to  ap- 
proach an  enemy’s  camp  at  night  in  a 
similar  manner,  covering  their  heads  with 
brush.  They  signaled  war  or  peace  by 
a great  blaze  or  smoke  made  by  burning 
cedar  houghs  or  the  inflammable  spines 
on  the  giant  cactus.  Of  their  social  or- 
ganization very  little  is  definitely  known, 
and  the  statements  of  the  two  chief  au- 
thorities are  widely  at  variance.  Accord- 
ing to  White,  the  children  belong  to  the 
gens  of  the  father,  while  Bourke  as- 
serts that  the  true  clan  system  ])revails. 
They  married  usually  outside  of  the  gens. 


according  to  White,  and  never  relatives 
nearer  than  a second  cousin.  A young 
warrior  seeking  a wife  would  first  bargain 
with  her  parents  and  then  take  a hor.se 
to  her  dwelling.  If  she  viewed  his  suit 
with  favor  she  would  feed  and  water  the 
animal,  and,  seeing  that,  he  would  come 
and  fetch  his  bride,  and  after  going  on  a 
hunt  for  the  honeymoon  they  would  re- 
turn to  his  people.  Wlien  he  took  two 
horses  to  the  camp  of  the  bride  and  killed 
one  of  them  it  signified  that  her  jiarents 
had  given  her  over  to  him  without  re- 
gard to  her  consent.  A'outh  was  the 
(jLiality  most  desired  in  a bride.  After 
she  became  a mother  the  hasband  might 
take  a second  wife,  and  some  had  as  many 
as  five,  two  or  more  of  them  often  lieing 
sisters.  Married  women  were  usually 
faithful  and  terribly  jealous,  so  that  sin- 
gle girls  did  not  care  to  incur  their  rage. 
A woman  in  confinement  went  off  to  a 
hut  by  herself,  attended  by  her  women 
relatives.  Children  received  their  earli- 
est names  from  something  particularly 
noticeable  at  the  time  of  their  birth.  As 
among  the  Navaho,  a man  never  spoke  to 
his  mother-in-law,  and  treated  his  wife’s 
father  with  distant  respect;  and  his  broth- 
ers were  never  familiar  with  his  wife 
nor  he  with  her  sisters  and  brothers. 
Faithless  wives  were  punished  by  whip- 
ping and  cutting  off  a portion  of  the  nose, 
after  which  _they  were  cast  off.  Little 
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girls  were  often  purchased  or  adopted  by 
men  who  kej>t  them  until  they  were  old 
enough  for  them  to  marry.  Often  girls 
were  married  when  only  10  or  ] 1 years  of 
age.  Children  of  both  sexes  had  perfect 
freedom,  were  not  required  to  obey,  and 
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never  were  punished.  The  men  engaged 
in  pastimes  every  day,  and  l)oys  in  mock 
comlmts,  hurling  stones  at  each  other 
with  slings.  Young  wives  and  maidens 
did  only  light  work,  the  heavy  tasks  be- 
ing performed  by  the  older  women. 
People  met  and  parted  without  any  form 
of  salute.  Kissing  was  unknown.  Ex- 
cept mineral  vermilion,  the  colors  with 
which  they  painted  their  faces  and  dyed 
grasses  for  baskets  were  of  vegetal  ori- 
gin— yellow  from  beech  and  willow  bark, 
red  from  the  cactus.  They  would  not 
kill  the  golden  eagle,  but  would  ])luck 
its  feathers,  which  they  prized,  and  for 
the  hawk  and  the  bear  they  had  a su])er- 
stitious  regard  in  a lesser  degree.  They 
made  tizwin,  an  intoxic-ating  drink,  |rom 
corn,  burying  it  until  it  sprouted,  grind- 
ing it,  and  then  allowing  the  mash 
diluted  with  water  to  ferment.  The 
women  carried  heavy  burdens  on  their 
backs,  held  by  a strap  passed  over  tbe 
forehead.  Their  basket  work  was  imper- 
vious to  water  and  ornamented  with 
designs  similar  to  those  of  the  Pima, 
except  that  human  figures  frequently 
entered  into  the  decorative  motive. 
Baskets  21  ft.  in  length  and  18  in. 
wide  at  the  mouth  were  used  in  collect- 
ing food,  which  was  frequently  brought 
from  a great  distance.  When  one  of 
the  tribe  died,  men  carried  the  corpse, 
wrapped  in  the  blankets  of  the  deceased, 
with  other  trifling  personal  effects,  to  an 
obscure  place  in  low  ground  and  there 
buried  it  at  once,  piling  stones  over  the 
grave  to  protect  it  from  coyotes  or  other 
prowling  beasts.  No  women  were  al- 
lowed to  follow,  and  no  Apache  ever 
revisited  the  spot.  Female  relatives  kept 
up  their  lamentations  for  a month,  utter- 
ing loud  wails  at  sunset.  The  hut  in 
wliich  a person  died  was  always  burned 
and  often  the  camp  was  removed. 
Widows  used  to  cut  off  their  hair  luid 
paint  their  faces  blai'k  for  a year,  during 
which  time  the  mourner  lived  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  husband’s  brother,  whose  wife 
she  became  at  the  expiry  of  the  mourn- 
ing. They  had  a number  of  dances, 
notably  the  “devil  dance,”  with  clowns, 
masks,  headdresses,  etc.,  in  which  the 
participants  jumped  over  fire,  and  a 
spirited  war  dance,  with  weapons  and 
shooting  in  time  to  a song.  Wheu  anj- 
bodv  fell  sick  several  fires  were  hmlt  m 
the  camj),  and  while  the  rest  lay  around 
on  the  ground  with  solemn  visages,  the 
young  men,  their  fac'es  covered  ^^ith 
])aint,  seized  firebrands  and  ran  around 
and  through  the  fires  and  about  the  lodge 
of  the  sick  ])erson,  whooiung  continually 
and  flourishing  the  brands  to  drive  away 
the  evil  spirit.  They  had  a custom,  when 
a girl  arrived  at  puberty,  of  having  the 
other  young  girls  lightly  tread  on  her 


back  as  she  lay  face  downward,  the  cere- 
mony being  followed  by  a dance. 

In'l872  the  Chiricahua  were  visited  by 
a special  commissioner,  who  concluded 
an  agreement  with  Cochise,  their  chief, 
to  cease  hostilities  and  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  other  Apache  to  this  end.  Bj' 
the  autumn  of  this  year  more  than  1,000 
of  the  tribe  were  settled  on  the  newly 
established  Chiricahua  res.,  s.  e.  Ariz. 
Cochise  died  in  1874,  and  was  succeeded 
as  chief  by  his  son  Taza,  who  remained 
friendly  to  the  Covernment;  but  the 
killing  of  some  settlers  who  had  sold 
whiskv  to  the  Indians  caused  an  inter- 
tribal broil,  which,  in  connection  with 
the  j)roximity  of  the  Chiricahua  to  the 
internationar  boundary,  resulted  in  the 
abolishment  of  the  reservation  against 
their  will.  Camp  Ai)ache  agency  was  es- 
tablished in  1872,  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing 1,675  Indians  were  placed  thereunder; 
but  in  1875  this  agency  was  discontinued 
and  the  Indians,  much  to  their  discontent, 
were  transferred  to  San  Carlos,  where 
their  enemies,  the  Yavapai,  had  also  been 
removed.  For  further  information  re- 
garding the  dealings  of  the  Chiricahua 
with  the  Government,  see  Apache. 

The  members  of  Geronimo’s  band, 
which  was  captured  in  1886  and  sent  by 
the  War  Department  in  turn  to  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Oklahoma,  are  now  at  Ft 
Sill,  Okla.,  where  they  number  298. 
The  remaining  Chiricahua^  are  included 
among  the  Apache  under  Ft  Apache  nnd 
San  Carlos  agencies,  Ariz.  The  Pinaleno 
are  that  part  of  the  Chiricahua  formerly 
residing  in  the  Pinal  mts. 

Ai-aha.— ten  Kate,  Reizcn  in  N.  A.,  197,  1^- 
Aiha.— Ibid.  Apaches  Broncos.— Steck  in  Cal- 
Farmer,  .lune  5.  1SG3  (Si>an.:  ‘wild  Apaches  ). 
Apaches  Chiricaguis.— Mayer.  Mexicm,  ii,  3\  1^3. 
Broncos. -Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Feb.  14.  IS^. 
Cherecaquis.— Simpson  in  Kep.  Sec.  a r . 5/,  1S50. 
Chericahui.-lnd.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  94.  18*0.  Chica- 
raguis.-Bonnyeastle.Span.  Am.,  68, 1819.  Chigui- 
c^ui. — Anza  (17t>9)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mcx..  4th  s.» 
II  114  1856.  Chilcow. — Ind.  Aff.  Reji.  1871.  3, 18C-. 
Chilecago.  -Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  T-12.1861.  Chile  Co^es  - 
Ibid  .506  1865.  Chilicagua. — Ibid.,  18.59,  336, 18()0. 
Chiricaguis.-Garec'S  (1769)  in  Doe.  Mcx.  4tb 
s.  II,  375,  1856.  Chiricahm. — Ind.  All.  Rep.  1869, 
■’'23  i870  Chiricahua. — White.  MS.  Hist,  of  Apa- 
ches. B.  A.  E..  1875.  Chir-i-ca-huans.— Hodge, 
Arizona  163,  1877.  Chiricahues. — Escndero.  Not. 
Estad.  (ie  Chihuahua,  ‘212,  1834.  Chi-ri-ca-hm.— 
Cremonv,  Life  Among  Apaches,  33,1868.  Chirica- 
quis.— Ruxton.  Adventures,  194,  1848  Ohin- 

cuagi.— Stone  in  Hist.  Mag.,  v 166, 
guais. — Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6^  180,  U^. 
Chirikahwa. — Iml.  Aff.  Rep.,  246,  18/7.  Chiri- 
quans.— Smet,  Letters,  135,  1843.  Chirocahue.-- 
Garcia  in  Soc.  Mcx.  Geog.  Boletin,  v,  314  1861. 
Cohila  Apache.— Graves  in  Ind.  AfT.  Re]K,  439,  lA^. 
Hava-a.— Gat.schet,  MS..B.  A.E.  Hayaha.--Ibid. 
(‘live  in  the  east’:  so  called  by  the  White  Moun- 
tain Apache,  because  they  formerly  lived  at.  Hot 
Springs, N.  Mex.).  Heya. — Gat.schet,  5uiinp..pr., 
I 370  1883  (.Vpachc  name:  ‘below’).  Hi-ar.— 
White,  MS.  Hist,  of  Apaches,  B A.  E.,  18i5  (fo 
called  hv  other  Apache;  trails.,  lived  away  off  ). 
Pa  ‘luen  ah  ponin.— Gatsehet.  MS.  Isleta  vocal)., 
B A.  E.,  1885 (Isleta name) . Segatajenne.— Orozco 
V Berra,  Geog.,  59, 1864.  Sagetaen-ne.— Escndero, 
Not.  Estad.  do  Chihuahua,  ‘212,  1834.  Southern 
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Chiricahua. — Ilid.  Aff.  Rep.,  175,  1876.  Tchishi 
dinne. — Gatschet,  Apache  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Nav- 
aho  Jiame) . 

Chisca  (possibly  from  Cherokee  tsi'shva 
‘bird,’  tsiskird^hl  ‘bird  place.’ — iNIooney). 
The  mountainous  northern  region  of  the 
Cherokee  in  n.  w.  Georgia  or  \.  e.  Ala- 
bama, in  search  of  which  men  were  sent 
by  De  Soto  in  1541  from  the  province  of 
Chiaha  to  look  for  copper  and  gold.  It 
seemingly  received  its  name  from  a village 
of  the  same  name  on  an  island  in  the 
river  of  St  Esprit  (Coosa  r.?),  the  inhab- 
itants of  which  made  a great  deal  of  oil 
from  nuts.  De  Soto’s  troops  remained 
here  26  or  27  days.  The  Chisca  of  Gar- 
cilasso  de  la  Vega  (Florida,  175,  1723)  is 
the  t^uizquiz  of  the  other  chroniclers  of 
De  Soto’s  expedition,  situated  in  x.  w. 
^Mississippi,  on  j\lississipj)i  r.  See  Garci- 
las.so  de  la  Vega,  Florida,  175,  1723; 
Biedma  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ]>t.  ii, 
101,  1850;  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1900;  Bourne,  Narr.  De  Soto,  i,  79,  ii, 
110,  1904. 

Cheesca. — Schoolcraft,  Iiicl.  Tribe.s,  in,  47,  1853. 
Chisca.— Bourne,  Xarr.  of  De  Soto,  i,  79,  117;  ii, 
110,  1904.  Cisca. — La  Salle  {ca.  1080)  in  Margry, 
Dec.,  II,  196  et  seq.,  1877. 

Chisedec.  A Montagnais  tribe,  band, 
or  settlement  about  the  Bay  of  Seven 
Islands  on  the  n.  shore  of  St  Lawrence  r. 
where  it  enters  the  gulf.  The  name 
appears  to  have  been  applied  to  a locality 
and  the  people  of  that  locality,  as  it  is 
stated  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  of  1645  that 
certain  savages  boasted  of  their  warlike 
actions  “at  Chichedek,  country  of  the 
Bersiamites,  where  they  had  killed  7 sav- 
ages,” probably  Eskimo.  In  the  Relation 
of  1640  it  is  stated  that  in  ascending  the  St 
Lawrence,  afterpassing  the  Eskimo,  “we 
meet  with  the  people  of  Chisedech  and  the 
Bersiamites,  two  small  nations  of  which 
we  have  but  slight  knowledge.”  Lescar- 
botsays  that  in  his  time  (1609)  the  name 
of  the  river  ivhich  enters  into  or  near 
the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands  was  changed 
to  Chi-sche-dec,  an  Indian  appellation 
(Hind).  A Dutch  map  of  1621  names 
the  bay  or  locality  Chichedec.  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  that  the  name  applied 
to  the  Indians,  who  seem  to  have  been 
closely  connected  with  and  possibly  were 
a part  of  the  Bersiamite  tribe,  was  that 
of  the  river  and  referred  only  to  a settle- 
nient.  The  name  Ouakouiechidek,  used 
in  1660  as  that  of  a tribe  in  connection 
with  the  Outabitibek  (Abittibi),  if  in- 
tended for  the  Chisedec  would  indicate  a 
locality  in  the  distant  x.  As  the  designa- 
tion of  a people  the  name  dropped  from 
history  at  an  early  date.  (c.  t.  ) 

Chichedec.— Dutch  map  (1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  1,  1856.  Chichedek.— .les.  Rel.  1645, .37, 1858 
Chisedech.— Ibid.,  1640,34,  18.58.  OuakSiechidek.- 
Ibid.,  1660,  12,  18.58,  (.same?).  Wakouiechiwek  — 
Ibid.,  Ill,  inde.x,  1858. 

Chisels.  Long,  slender,  celt-like  imple- 
ments of  stone  or  hard  varieties  of  bone. 


with  narrow  cutting  edge,  and  round, 
rectangular,  elliptical,  or  half-elliptical 
in  section.  Those  of  stone,  mainly  pre- 
historic, are  rarely  more  than  a few 
inches  in  length.  Some  specimens  are 
largest  at  the  top,  gradually  tapering  to 
the  edge,  but  most  of  them  decrease  in 
size  in  each  direction  from  near  the  mid- 
dle. Some  have  hammer  marks  on  the 
blunt  end,  others  are  jiolished  at  the  top, 
5vhile  a few  are  sharp  at  both  ends.  It  is 
probable  that  their  primary  intent  5vas 
for  woodworking,  though  they  are  nu- 
merous wherever  steatite  vessels  5vere 
made,  and  the  marks  of  their 
use  are  seen  on  the  unfinished 
product  and  on  the  worked  sur- 
faces of  the  quarry  face.  These 
soapstone  cutting  tools  have 
usually  been  flaked  into  the 
desired  form,  the  edge  only 
being  carefully  ground.  In  the 
lower  Ohio  valley  and  in  the 
Southern  states  chisels  are  gen- 
erally made  of  chert;  toward 
the  X.,  where  glacial  material  is  easily 
procured,  they  are  of  diorite,  syenite, 
or  other  tough  rock.  Chisels  of  stone 
were  in  common  use  among  the  wood- 
working tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  but 
these  are  now  almost  wholly  sujierseded 
by  chisels  of  metal.  While  not  so  abun- 
dant as  celts  (q.  v. ),  from  whicli  they 
can  not  always  be  distinguished,  they 
have  practically  the  same  distribution. 


Stone  Chisel; 
Ala.  (i*s) 


1896; 

1897; 


See  Fowke  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
Holmes  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K, 

Ran  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxn,  1876. 

(w.  H.  n.  G.  F. ) 

Chiserhonon.  A former  Canadian  tribe 
subordinate  totheOttawa.—Sagard(  16.32), 
Canada,  iv,  1866. 

Chishafoka  ( ‘among  the  post  oaks’).  A 
former  Choctaw  town  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Jackson,  Miss.— Brown  in 
Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ.,  iv,  445,  1902. 

Chishucks.  One  of  the  8 Tillamook  vil- 
lagesat  the  mouth  of  Tillamook  r.,Oreg., 
in  1805. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii, 
117,  1814. 


Chisi.  A town  in  1540  on  a small  river, 
between  Toalli  and  Altamaca,  in  e.  Geor- 
gia. The  name  seems  to  be  intended  for 
OchLsi,  but  not  the  town  of  that  name  on 
Chattahoochee  r.  It  was  entered  by  De 
Soto’s  army  in  iMar.,  1,540. 

Achese.— Gentleman  of  Elvns  (1.557)  in  French. 
Hi.st.  Coll.  La.,  II,  138.1850.  Chisi. — Biedma  (1544) 
in  French,  op.  cit..  ItX). 

Chi'skatalofa  {chiski  ‘post  oak,’  ialofa 
‘ town  ’ ) . A former  Creek  town  on  the  iv. 
side  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  4 m.  below 
Wikaihlako,  in  Henry  co.,  Ala. 

Cheskitalowas. — Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364, 1822. 
Tallafau.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814),  16:1, 

io3/. 


Chiskelikbatcha.  A former  Choctaw 
town  belonging  to  the  Sixtowns  di.s- 
trict,  near  Chica.«awhay  r.,  probably  in 
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Jasper  co.,  ^liss.  (West  Fla.  map,  c<(. 
1775). 

Chiskiac.  A tribe  of  the  Powhatau 
confederacy  formerly  living  in  York  co., 
Va.  They  numbered  about  200  in  1008. 

At  that  time  their  principal  village,  of  the 
same  name,  was  on  the  s.  side  of  York 
r.,  about  10  m.  below  the  junction  of  the 
^lattapony  and  Pamuukey.  (.i.  m.) 
Chickiaes. — Boudinot,  Star  in  tlie  West,  TiO,  18K’. 
Chiskact.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia.  Ii,  77,  repr.  1819. 
Chiskiack.— H)i(l.,  1, 117.  Kiskiack.— Ibid.,l,map. 
Kiskiak.— Slraehey  («i.  1612) , Virginia,  36, 1849. 

Chisnedinadinaye  ( ‘ walnut’ ) A clan  or 
band  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros  (Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  112, 1800),  coor- 
dinate with  the  Chiltneyadnaye  clan  of 
the  White  ^Mountain  Apache. 

Chisro.  The  Snow-bunting  clan  of  the 
Hopi  of  Arizona. 

Tcisro  wiiiwu. — Fcwkes  in  19tli  Rep.  A.  R.,  584, 

1900  (a'tn(t)«  = ‘ clan ’).  Tci'-sro  wiin-wu.— Fcwkes 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  Vii,  40.6,  1894. 

Chitchakos.  See  Cliechawkose. 

Chithut.  Mentioned  as  a band  associ- 
ated with  the  Squaksin  and  Puyallup  of 
Puget  sd..  Wash.;  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Chitwout,  a synonym  of  Similka- 
meen. 

Chit-hut. — Simmons  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  22G,  1858. 

Chitimacha  (Choctaw : ch  ‘cooking  pot, 
rnaslui  ‘they  possess’:  ‘they  have  cook- 
ing vessels  ’ ) . A tribe,  forming  the  Chit- 
imachan  linguistic  family,  whose  earliest 
known  habitat  was  the  shores  of  Grand 
lake,  formerlv  Lakeof  theShetimasha,and 
the  banks  of  Grand  r. , La.^  Some  16  or  18 
of  the  tribe  were  livingon Grand  r.  inl881, 
butthemajority,  about85,  livedatCharen- 
ton,  on  the  s.  side  of  Bayou  Teche,  in  St 
Mary’s  parish,  about  10  m.  from  the  gulf. 
TheVemnant  resides  in  the  same  district, 
but  the  present  population  is  not  known. 
The  name  of  these  Indians  for  themselves 
is  Pantch-pinunkansh,  ‘men  altogether 
red,’  a designation  apparently  api)lied 
after  the  advent  of  the  whites.  The 
Chitimacha  came  into  notice  soon  after 
the  French  settled  Louisiana,  through 
the  murder  liy  one  of  their  men  of  the 
missionary  St  Cosine  on  the  Mississqipi 
in  1 706.  This  was  followed  by  iirotracted 
war  with  the  French,  lyhocompelled  t hem 
to  sue  for  ])cace,  wliich  was  granted  t\v 
Bienville  on  condition  that  the  head  of 
the  murderer  be  brought  to  him,  tliis 
done,  jieace  was  concluded.  The  tribe 
then  must  have  been  reduced  to  a small 
number  of  warriors,  tbough  Le  Pave  du 
Pratz,  who  was  jiresent  at  the  final  cere- 
monv,  says  they  arrived  at  the_  meeting 
i)lace  in  inany  jiirogues.  1 Jttle  is  knoiyn 
in  regard  to  their  customs.  Fish  and  the 
roots  of  native  plants  constituted  their 
food,  but  later  they  planted  maize  and 
sweet  ])otatoes.  They  were  strict  monoga- 
mists, and  though  the  women  apjiear  to 
have  had  considerable  authority  in  their 
government,  there  were  no  indications  of 


totems  or  the  gentile  system  among  them. 
The  men  wore  their  hair  long,  with  a piece 
of  lead  at  the  end  of  the  queue,  and  tat- 
tooed their  arms,  legs,  and  faces.  The 
noonday  sun  is  said  to  have  been  their 
principal  deity.  The  dead  were  buried 
in  graves,  and  after  the  Hesh  ha<l  (lecayed 
tlie  bones  were  taken  up  and  reinterred. 
Their  villages  or  former  settlements  so  far 
as  known  were:  Amatjian,  Grosse  Tete 
Tchetin,  llipinimtch,  Kamenakshtchat, 
Kushuh,  Nainukatsup,  Nekunsisnis,  Net- 
piiiunsh,  Shoktangihanehetchinsh,  Tcha- 
tikutingi,  Tchatkasitunshki,  Tsakhtsin- 
shui).  Chitimacha  villages  were  situated 
also  on  the  site  of  Donaldsonville,  As- 
cension jiarish,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
INIississippi  (here  St  Cosine  was  murdered 
in  1706),  and  at  the  mouth  of  Bayou  La- 
fourche. See  Trans.  Anthrop.  Soc.Wash., 
11,148,1883.  (a.  s.  o.) 

Chetemachas.— (lullalin  in  Trans.  Am.  KUinol. 
Soc  II  pt.  1,  77,  1848.  Chetimachas. — Gallatin  in 
Trails.  Am.  Antni.  Soc.,  ii,306. 1836.  Chitimachas.— 
Ibid.  114.  Pa'ntch  pinunkansh. — Gatschet  in 
Trans.  Anthrop.  Soc.  Wasli.,  ii,  loO,  1883.  Sheti- 
masha.— Ibid.,  148.  Shyoutemacha.— Ibid.,  InO 
(earlv  French  form).  Tchikemaha.— Ibid. 
bamu  name).  Tchitimachas.  — Le  Page  dii  Pratz, 
Hist,  de  la  Louisiane,  i,  83, 17;')8.  Tchoutymacha.— 
Gat-schet,  op.  cit.,  150  (early  French  _^form). 
Yachimichas.— Martin,  Hist.  La.,  1, 16i,  182/  (men- 
tioned with  Chitimacha.  bntprolmbly  the  same). 

Chitimachan  Family.  A linguistic  fam- 
ily consisting  solely  of  the  Chitimacha 
tribe  (q.  v.),  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
See  Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  1^.,  (>(>,  1891. 

Chititiknewas  (Yokuts  name).  A for- 
mer division  of  the  Bankalachi  that  lived 
on  upper  Deer  cr. , s.  e.  of  Tulare  lake. 
Cal.  (■'• 

Cheticnewash.— Wes.se! Is  (1853)  in  H K Kx.  Doc. 
76.  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  :12,  1857. 

Chitklin’s  Village.  A summer  camp  of 
oneof  the  Taku  chiefs  ( Koluschan  family ) 
named  TcIitLcn  (‘big  tc.nt,’  a bird).  113 
iH'ople  were  there  in  1880. — Petroff  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

Chitlatamus.  A Kuitsh  village  on  lower 
Umpipia  r.,  Greg.  „ , 

Tci'-tla-ta'-mus.  — Dorsey  in  Jour  .\m  folk-lore, 
HI,  231,  1890.  ■ 

Chitmunk.  See  Chipnvntk. 

Chitnak.  A Yuit  Eskimo  village  on  the 
s shore  of  St  Lawrence  id.,  Bering  sea. 
Shetnak.-KllioU,  Our  Arct.  Prov..  map,  18, sT. 
Shitnak.-Nelson  in  18th  Hep.  B.  A.  K.,  map.  1899. 

Chito  (‘large’  [people]).  A Choctaw 
gens  of  the  Watnkihulata  phratry.— Mor- 
gan, Anc.  Soc.,  162,  1878. 

Chitola.  The  nearly  extinct  Rattle- 
snake clan  of  the  Zufii. 

Chitola-kwe.— Cushing  in  13th  Hep.  B.  .V.  L., 
:168,  1896  (l.-icc=‘peoi)le’). 

Chitsa  ( refers  to  anything  of  a pale  color; 
siiecilically,  ‘fair  peoi>le’).  One  of  the 
three  classes  or  castes  into  which  the 
Kutchakutchin  are  divided,  the  others 
being  the  Natesa  and  the  Tangesatsa, 
faintly  representing,  res])ectively,  “the 
aristocracy,  the  middle  classes,  and  the 
poorer  orders  of  civilized  nations.”  Mar- 
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riage  was  not  allowed  within  the  class  or 
caste,  however,  and  descent  was  in  the 
female  line. — Kirby  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1864,  418,  1865;  Hardisty,  ibid.,  1866,  315, 
1872. 

Chit-che-ah.— Jones  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866,  326, 
1872.  Chit-sa. — Kirby  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1861, 
418,  1865.  Chitsah. — Hardisty  in  Smith.son.  Ren. 
1866,315,1872.  Chit-sangh. — Ibid.  Etchian-Kpet. — 
Petitot,  Trad.  Ind.  du  Can.  Nord-ouest,  14, 15, 1886. 
Tchit-che-ah. — Jones,  ibid.,  326. 

Chitto-Fanna-Chula.  See  Xeamathla. 

Chiuchin.  A former  Churaashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Chiukak  (‘pike  village’).  A Kaviag- 
mitit  village  on  the  peninsula  inclosing 
Golofnin  bay,  Alaska;  pop.  15  in  1880. 
Chiokuk.— Jackson,  Reindeer  in  Alaska,  map,  145, 
1894.  Chiookuk.— PetrotT,  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
11,  18.84.  Knecktakimut. — W.  U.  Tel.  Exp.,  1867, 
quoted  by  Baker,  (jeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901  (appa- 
rently the  .sjxme).  Scookuk. — Coast  Surv.  chart 
cited  by  Baker,  ibid.  Tchioukakmioute. — Zagos- 
kin in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s.,  xxi,  map,  18.50. 

Chiutaiina  {Chiu-tauna).  The  Eagle 
clan  of  Taos  jtueblo,  X.  IMex.  ( f.  w.  h. 

Chiwere  (‘belonging  to  this  place,’  the 
home  people).  A tenn  employed  by  J. 
0.  Dorsey  to  designate  a group  'of  Sio'uan 
tribes,  including  tbe  Oto,  Iowa,  and  Mis- 
souri, for  information  regarding  which, 
see  under  their  respective  names.  Con- 
.sult  also  Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1897;  McGee,  ibid.,  and  the  writings  by 
Dorsey  cited  below. 

‘Ce'kiwere.— Dorsey  in  Bull.  Philos.  .Soc.  Wash., 
128,  1880.  ‘Ciwere. — Ibid.  Ocki were. —Dorsey  in 
Am.  Antiq.,  313,  1883  (misprint).  Olwere.— ibid, 
(misprint).  Tcekiwere. — Dorsey  in  Am.  Natur., 
829,  1882.  xoeHiwere.— Dorsey  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  211,1,8,84.  Tciwere. — Am.  Natur.,  829,  1882. 
Ti-re'-wi.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq.,  168,  1879. 

Chizhu.  The  1st  Ponka  half-tribe,  com- 
posed of  4 gentes. 

Tci"ju.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  228,  1897. 

Chizhuwaslitage  ( ‘chizhupeacemaker’ ). 
The  15th  Kansa  gens,  the  7th  on  the 
Yata  side  of  the  tribal  circle. 

Peacemaker.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Natur.,  671,  July, 
1885.  Tciju  Wactage. — Ibid. 

Chkungen.  A Songish  band  at  McNeill 
bay,  s.  end  of  Vancouver  id. 

Tck'ufige'n.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can 
17,  1890. 

Chlachaik.  Given  by  Krause  as  a Ko- 
luschan  town  occupied  by  the  Tukden- 
tan.  Actually  a summer  camp  on  an 
island  called  EfCxa,  near  Chichagof  id., 
Alaska. 

Chlacha-ik.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  118, 1885. 

Chlorite. — A soft,  greenish,  often  black- 
ish, mineral,  related  to  the  mica«,  much 
used  by  the  aborigines  for  ornaments, 
ceremonial  objects,  and  pipes.  When 
polished  it  is  in  many  cases  not  readily 
distinguished  from  steatite  or  soapstone 
save  by  its  somewhat  greater  hardness. 
It  occurs  as  a secondary  nuneral  result- 
ing from  alteration  of  other  species,  as 
biotite,  pyroxene,  amiihibolite,  etc.  See 
Stone-work.  ( w.  n.  n. ) 


Chnagmint  ( ‘ coast  people  ’ ) . An  Alas- 
kan Eskimo  tribe  occnjiying  the  shore  of 
Pastol  bay,  the  Yukon  delta,  and  both 
banks  of  Yukon  r.  as  far  as  Razboinski, 
Alaska.  They  hunt  the  seal  and  beluga, 
trap  mink  and  muskrat,  have  fish  in 
abundance,  eggs,  and  berries,  and  no  lack 
of  driftwood;  yet  they  often  suffer  jiriva- 
tions,  aud  their  carelessly  built  villages 
are  sometimes  demolished  by  freshets. 
Subtribes  are  Ankai^hagmiut,  Chukchage- 
miut,  Koshkogemiut,  Teletagmiut,  and 
Ukagemiut.  Their  villages  are  Aiachag- 
iuk,  Aimgua,  Alexief,  Andreafski,  Anka- 
chak,  Ajioon,  Ariswaniski,  Avnulik,Chat- 
inak,  Chefoklak,  Chukchuk,  Claikehak, 
Fetkina,  Ikuak,  Ingichuk,  Ivanig,  Kasha- 
tuk,  Khaik,  Kochkok,  Komarof,  Kotlik, 
Kusilvak,  Kwiahok,  Kwikak,  Nigiklik, 
Ninvok,  Nokrot,  Nunajiithlugak,  Onu- 
ganuk,  Pastoliak,  Pastolik,  Razboinski, 
Ribnaia,  Staria,  Selenie,  Starik,  Takshak, 
Tiatiuk,  Tlatek,  and  Uglovia.  The  tribe 
numbered  621  in  18t)0. 

Agulmiut.— Worman  quoted  by  Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  1, 17, 1877.  Kangjulit. — Ennaii  quoted  by 
Divll,  ibid.  Kaniulit. — Zaj.'-o.skin  quoted  by  Dali, 
ibid.  Premorska. — Dali  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  267, 
1869  (Rus.sian:  ‘ people  by  tbe  sea’).  Premorski. — 
Dali  in  Cont.  N.  .4.  Ethno’l.,  i,  17, 1877.  Primoske.— 
Whymper,  Trav.  in  Alaska,  235,1868.  Prinoski.— 
Raymond  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1869,  693,  1870. 
Tschnagmeuten. — Ricliard.son,  Arct.  Exped..  i, 
370,  l.yq.  Tschnagmjuten. — Holmberg,  Ethnol. 
Skizz.,  5, 1885.  Tschnagmiiten. — Wrangell,  Ethnol. 
Naeh.,  122, 1839.  Tsnagmyut. — Turner,  MS.  ITialit 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (=‘ people  of  the  outer  edge, 
dwelling  farthest  .seaward  ’ ) . 

Chobaabish.  A small  band  of  Salish, 
subordinate  to  Skagit,  on  Swinomish  res.. 
Wash.;  mentioned  in  Pt  Elliott  treatv  of 
1855;  pop.  38  in  1870. 

Che-baah-ah-bish.— Ross  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  17, 1870. 
Cho-ba-abish. — Mallet  in  ibid.,  198,  1877.  Cho- 
bah-ah-bish. — U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  378.  1873. 

Chockrelatan  ( TldclHirghUii-tuime,  ‘peo- 
ple away  from  the  forks’  ot  the  stream). 
A former  village  of  the  Idishikhwutme- 
tunne  near  the  forks  of  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 
Their  lands  were  drained  by  the  waters 
of  that  stream,  and  the  villagers  were 
separated  by  mountain  barriers  from  all 
neighbors  e'xcept  the  Kusan,  living  on 
the  coast. 

Chak-re-le-a-ton.— Kantz,  MS.  Toutouten  census. 
B.  A.  E.,  1855.  Chockrelatan. — Tavlor  in  Cal 
Farmer,  June  8,  I860.  Chockreletan.  Schoolcraft 
Ind.  Tribes,  vr.  702,  1857.  Choc-re-le-a-tan.— Par- 
rish in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  18.54,  495,  1855.  (?ltc'a-nd'- 
li-i'  4unne'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
232, 1890  (=  ‘people away  from  the  fork.s’).  Okre- 
letan.— Schoolcnift,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  702.  1857. 

Choconikla.  A Seminole  town,  of  about 
60  warriors  in  1820,  on  the  w.  side  of 
Apalachicola  r. , contiguous  to  Ataphulga, 
on  Little  r.,  Decatur  co.,  Ga.  (a.  s.  <;. ) 
Cho-co-nickla.— Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec  War 
307, 1822. 

Chocorua.  The  legendary  last  survivor 
of  a small  tribe  of  Indians  who,  jirevious 
to  1766,  Inhabited  the  region  aliout  the 
town  of  Burton,  X.  II.  lie  was  juir- 
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sued  by  «.i  \vbit6  hunter  to  the  mountain 
whieh  hears  his  name  and  driven  oyer 
the  cliffs  or  shot  to  <leatli.  Before  dying 
he  is  reported  to  have  cursed  the  Bnglish 
and  their  cattle,  and  to  this  is  attril)uted 
the  fact  that  none  of  these  animals  thrive 
in  Burton  (Drake,  Aboriginal  Races,  2S5, 
1880).  It  is  possible  that  the  chief  has 
been  conjured  up  to  account  for  tlie  name 
of  the  mountain.  (.\-  !'’•  ('• ) 

Choctaw  (i)ossihly  a corruption  of  the 
Spanish  vhato,  ‘tlat’  or  ‘llattened,’  al- 
luding to  the  custom  of  these  Indians  ol 
ilatteningthe  head).  An  important  ti'ibe 
of  the  Muskhogean  stock,  fornierly  o(;cu- 
pying  middle  anti  s.  Mississippi,  their  tei- 
ritorv  extending,  in  their  most  tlt)urishing 
days'  for  some  distance  k.  of  Tomhighee 
r. , probably  as  far  as  Dallas  co.,  Da. 
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Ethnically  they  belong  to  the  Choctaw 
branch  of  the  Muskhogean  family,  winch 
included  the  Choctaws  Chickasaw,  1 1 uma, 
and  their  allies,  and  some  small  tribes 
which  formerly  lived  along  ^ azoo  r. 
The  dialects  of  the  members  ot  this 
branch  are  so  closely  relatetl  tliat  t hey 
may  be  considered  asjiratiually  ide^idjcal 
(Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  o8, 1884). 

The  earliest  notice  of  these  Indians  m 
found  in  the  De  Soto  narratives  tor  lo4U. 
The  giant  Tascalusa,  w horn  he  met  in  his 
march  down  Coosa  valley  and  carried  to 
Mauvila,  was  a Choctaw  chiettain;  and 
the  natives  w ho  fought  the  Siianiards  so 
fiercely  at  this  town  belonged  to  a closely 
related  tribe.  When  the  French,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  yentury,  began 
to  settle  colonies  at  Mobile,  Biloxi,  and 


New  Orleans,  the  Choctaw' came  early  into 
friendly  relations  wdth  them  and  were 
their  allies  in  their  wars  against  other 
Indian  tribes.  In  the  French  war  on  the 
Natchez,  in  1730,  a large  body  of  Choctaw 
warriors  served  under  a French  officer. 
They  continued  this  friendship  until  the 
English  traders  succeeded  indrawingover 
to  the  English  interest  some  of  the  e. 
Choctaw  towns.  This  brought  on  a war 
])et\v66ii  tliGiii  tind  the  niain  body,  who 
still  adhered  to  the  French,  which  contin- 
ued until  1763.  The  tribe  w'as  constantly 
irt  war  with  the  Creeks  and  Chickasaw. 
After  the  French  had  surrendered  their 
American  possessions  to  Great  Britain, 
iu  17h3,  Hiid  to  soiiiG  Gxtciit  previously 
thereto,  members  of  the  tribe  began  to 
move  across  the  Mississijipi,  wdiere,  in 
1780,  Milfort  (Memoire,  05,  1802)  inet 
KOine  of  their  blinds  who  were  then 
at  war  with  the  Caddo.  About  1809  a 
Choctaw' village  existed  on  A ichita  r. , 
and  anotlier  on  Bavou  Chicot,  Opelousas 
i)arish.  La.  Morse  ( 1820)  says  there  were 
1 200  of  them  on  the  Sabine  and  Neches 
rs.,  ami  about  140  on  Red  r^,  near  Pecan 
point  (Rep.  to  See.  ar,  373,  lh22).  It 
is  stated  bv  some  historian.s  that  this 
tribe,  or  parties  of  it,  partici])ated  in  the 
Creek  war;  this,  however,  is  emphatic- 
allv  denied  by  Halbert  (Creek  War  ot 
1813  and  1814,  124,  1895),  who  was 
informed  in  1877  by  some  of  the  oldest 
mend)ers  of  the  tribe  that  the  Chot- 
taw'  manifested  no  hostility  toward  the 
Americans  during  this  conflict.  A small 
band  of  perhaps  30  were  probably  the 
only  Choctaw  with  the  Oeeks.  The 
lar<^er  part  of  those  in  ^Mississippi  began 
to  migrate  to  Indian  Ter.  in  1832,  hav- 
ing ceded  most  of  their  lands  to  the 
United  States  in  various  treaties  (Royce, 
Indian  Land  Cessions,  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1899). 

The  Choctaw  were  preeminently  the 
agriculturists  of  the  southern  Indians. 
Though  brave,  their  wars^  in  most  in- 
stances were  defensive.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  “great  house,”  or  “the 


in  CboctRw  towns,  as  the\ 
isted  in  the  Creek  communities,  nor  of 
the  busk  (q.  v.).  The  game  of  chunkey 
(n.  V. ),  as  w’ell  as  the  ball  j>lay  (ip  v. ),  w a*s 
extensively  practised  by  them.  It  was 
their  custom  to  clean  the  bones  of  the 
dead  before  depositing  them  in  boxes  or 
baskets  in  the  bone-houses,  the  work  be- 
ing performed  by  “certain  old  gentle- 
men with  very  long  nails,”  who  allowed 
their  nails  to  grow'  long  for  this  purjiose. 
The  people  of  this  tribe  also  followed  the 
custom  of  setting  up  poles  around  the 
new  graves,  on  which  they  hung  hoops, 
wreaths,  etc.,  to  aid  the  spirit  in  its  ascent. 
As  their  name  seems  to  imply,  they 
practised  artificial  head  flattening. 
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The  population  of  the  tribe  when  it 
first  came  into  relations  with  the  French, 
about  the  year  1700,  has  been  estimated 
at  from  15,000  to  20,000.  Their  number 
in  1904  was  17,805,  exclusive  of  4,722 
Choctaw  freedmen  ( negroes) . These  are 
all  under  the  Union  agency,  Ind.  Ter. 
To  these  must  be  added  a small  number 
in  IMississippi  and  Louisiana. 

There  are,  or  at  least  were  formerly, 
several  dialects  spoken  in  different  sec- 
tions; these,  however,  differed  so  little 
that  they  have  not  been  considered 
worthy  of  special  mention.  The  small 
Muskhogean  tribes  known  as  Mobilian, 
Tohome  or  Tomez,  Tawasa,  Mugulasha, 
Acolapissa,  Iluma,  and  Conshac  (q.  v.), 
on  the  gulf  coast  of  ^lissi.^sippi  and  Ala- 
bama, are  sometimes  called  Choctaw,  but 
the  Choctaw  proper  had  their  villages 
inland,  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  Chicka- 
sawhay.  Pearl,  and  Big  Black  rs.  and  the 
w.  affluents  of  the  Tombigbee.  At  least 
in  later  times  they  were  distinguished 
into  three  sections,  each  under  its  mingo 
or  chief.  The  western  division  was  called 
Oklafalaya,  ‘the  long  people,’  and  con- 
sisted of  small,  scattered  villages;  the 
northeastern,  Ahepatokla  (Oypatukla), 

‘ potato-eating  people,’  and  the  southeast- 
ern district  came  to  be  called  Oklahannali, 
‘Sixtowns,’  from  the  name  of  the  domi- 
nant subdivision.  The  people  of  these 
two  latter  districts  lived  in  large  towns  for 
mutual  defense  against  their  constant 
enemies  the  Creeks.  Gatschet  gives  Cobb 
Indians  as  the  name  of  those  Choctaw 
settled  w.  of  Pearl  r. 

According  to  Morgan  (Ancient Society, 
99,  162,  1877)  the  Choctaw  were  divided 
into  two  pliratries,  each  including  4 
gentes,  as  follows:  A,  Kushapokla  (Di- 
vided people):  1,  Kushiksa  (Reed);  2, 
Lawokla;  3,  Lulakiksa;  4,  Linoklusha; 
B,  Watakihulata  (Beloved  people):  1, 
Chufaniksa  (Beloved  people);  2,  Isku- 
lani  (Small  people);  3,  Chi  to  (Large  peo- 
ple); 4,  Shakchukla  (Crayfish  people). 
Besides  these,  mention  is  made  of  a gens 
named  Urihesahe  (Wright  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1843,  348),  which  has  not  been 
identified.  Morgan’s  list  is  probably  far 
from  complete. 

Following  are  names  of  Choctaw  vil- 
lages: Alamucha,  Alloou  Loanshaw,  Aya- 
nal)i.  Bayou  Chicot,  Bishkon,  Bissasha, 
Bogue  Toocola  Chitto,  Booctolooee,  Bouc- 
fouca,  Bouttd  Station,  Cabea  Hoola,  Ca- 
hawba  Old  Towns,  Cheponta’s  Village, 
Chicasawhay,  Chinakbi,  Chishafoka,Chis- 
kelikbatcha,  Chomontokali,  Chooca  Hoo- 
la, Chunkey,  Chunkey  Chitto,  Coatraw, 
Coila,  Concha,  Conchachitou,  Concha 
Consapa,  Conchatikpi,  Coosha,  Coue- 
chitou,  Cushtusha,  Cutha  Aimethaw, 
Cuthi  Uckehaca,  East  Abeika,  EbitaPoo- 
colo  Chitto,  Ebita  Poocolo  Skatane,  Es- 
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cooba,  Etuck  Chukke,  Faluktabunnee, 
Fuketcheepoonta,  Haanka  Ldlah,  lleito- 
towa,  Hoola-tas.sa,  Hyukkeni,  Ikatchi- 
ocata,  Imongalasha,  Imongalasha  Ska- 
tane, Kaffetalaya,  Lukfa,  Lusha]>a,  IMahe- 
wala,  Nashwaiya,  Oka  Altakala,  Oka 
Chippo,  Oka  Coopoly,  Oka  Hullo,  Oka 
Kapassa,  Okalusa,  Okaj)Oolo,  Oka  Talaya, 
Okhata  Talaya,  Olitassa,  Oony,  Oske- 
lagna,  Osuktaiaya,  Otakshanabe,  Panthe, 
Pineshuk,  Pooscoostekale,  Pooshapuka- 
nuk,  Sapa  Chitto,  Sapeessa,  Schekaha, 
Shanhaw,Shukhata,Shuqualak,Skanai>a, 
Sukinatchi,  Tala,  Taliepataua,  Talpahoka, 
Teeakhaily  Ekutapa,  Tombigbee,  Toni- 
cahaw.  West  Abeika,  Wia  Takali,  Yagna 
Shoogawa,  Yanatoe,  Yazoo,  Yazoo  Ska- 
tane, Yowani.  (j.  k.  s.  c.  t.  ) 

Ani'-Tsa'ta,  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  509, 
1900  (Cherokee  name;  sing.  Tsa'ia).  o^'-ta,  — Dor- 
.sey,  Osage MS.vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18S3  (Osage  name). 
Chacatos. — Bareia,  En.sayo,  313, 1723.  Chacktaws. — 
Jefferson  (1781),  Notes,  141,  1825.  Chactah.— 
Ratinesque,  Am.  Nations,  i,  211,  1830.  Chac- 
tanys. — Ann.  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  ii,  380,  1841. 
Chactas. — Parraua,  Hi.st.  Kentueke,  111,  1785. 
Chactawa. — Jeflerys,  French  Dom.,  i,  1.53,  1761. 
Cha’hta. — GatsehcT  in  American  Antiq.,  iv,  76, 
1881-82.  Chaktaws. — N.  Y.  Stat.  at  Large,  Treaty 
of  1808,  VII,  98,  1846.  Chaltas. — Coxe,  Caro- 
lana,  map,  1741  (misprint).  Chaqueta. — Iberville 
(1700)  in  Margry,  DOc.,  iv,  463,  1880.  Cha- 
quitas. — Ibid.,  419.  Chataw,  — Rogers,  North 
America,  204,  1765.  Chat-Kas. — Du  Pratz,  Hist. 
La.,  II,  216,  1758.  Chatkaws. —Jeflerys,  French 
Dom.,  I,  165,  1761.  Chattaes. — Goxe,  Carolana, 
map,  1741.  Chattas. — Ibid.,  25.  Chattoes. — Ibid., 
22.  Chawetas. — Perrin  du  Lac,  Voy.,  368,  1805. 
Chectaws.  — Morse,  N.  Am . , 218, 1776.  Chicktaws,  — 
Rogers,  North  America, 203, 1765.  Chictaws.  — 1 bid. , 
238.  Chocataus. — Disturnell,  map  MOjico,  1846. 
Chocktaws.— Ellicott,  Jour.,  35,  1797.  Chocta. — 
Latham  (1844)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i, 
160,  1848.  Choctaughs. — Catesby,  Nat.  Hist.  Car., 
II,  xi,  1743.  Choctaw. — French  writer  (ca.  1727) 
in  Shea,  Cath.  Missions,  429,  1855.  Choctos. — 
Domenech,  Deserts,  ii,  193,  1860.  Choktah.— Bar- 
ton, New  Views,  1, 1798.  Choktaus. — ,\m.  Pioneer, 
I,  408,  1842.  Choktaw. — Boudinot,  Star  in  the 
West,  18),  1816.  Chouactas. — Martin,  Hist,  of  La., 
I,  249,  1827.  Chukaws. — Boudinot,  op.  cit.,  126. 
Flat  Heads. — Jeflerys,  French  Dom.,  135,  map, 
1761.  Flats.— Bartram,  Travels,  515,  1791.  Hen- 
ne'sh.— Gatschet,  inf’n  (.\rapaho  name).  Nabug- 
gindebaig.— Tanner,  Narrative,  316,  1830,  (‘flat 
heads’:  the  name  given  by  the  Ottawa  to  a tribe 
“said  to  have  lived  below  the  Illinois  r.’’;  proba- 
bly Choctaw).  Sanakfwa, — Gatschet,  inf’n  (Chey- 
enne name:  ‘feathers  .sticking  up  above  tile 
ears’).  Shacktaus.— Penhallow  (1726)  in  N.  H. 
Hist.  Coll.,  Ists.,  79, 1824.  Shocktaus. — Niles  (1760) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  332,  1861.  Ta-qta,— 
Dorsey,  Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (Kwapa 
name).  Tca-qta  an-ya-df. — Dorsey,  Biloxi  MS. 
Diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1892  (one  of  the  Biloxi  names). 
Tca-qta  ha"-ya, — Ibid,  (another  Biloxi  name). 
Tca-ta. — Ibid.,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1^2 
(Kansa  name).  Tchactas. — Charlevoix,  Voy.  to 
N.  A.,  II,  210,  1766.  Tchatakes. — Margry,  DAc.,  Ii, 
197,  1877.  Tchiactas. — Bienville  (1708)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist  , i.x,  9'25,  1855.  Tetes  Plates. — Pic- 
quet  letter  (17.52)  in  Parkman,  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe,  II.  417, 1884.  Tsah-tu. — Grayson,  Creek  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (Creek  name).  Tsaxta. — 
Miiller,  Grundriss  der  Sprachwi.s.senschaft,  ii,  pt. 
1,  ‘2Z2, 1882.  Tschaktaer,— Ally  (1712),  Historic  der 
Reisen,  xvi,  1758.  Tubbies. — Am.  Notes  and 
Queries,  viii,  281,  .\pr.  16.  1892. 

Choctaw  Capitale.  On  a French  map  of 
1777  this  name  appears  on  an  afiluent  of 
Pascagoula  r.,  Miss.,  e.  of  Yowani  and 
Chicasawhay.  On  Philippeaux’s  ma]) 
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of  the  Eu^liah  colonies  in  1781  it  is  loca- 
ted w.  of  Yowani.  I’ossihly  identifiable 
with  Inkillis,  ([.  v. 

Chaetaw  Capitaleo, — Bartnuu,  Voy.,  I,  inap,  1/99 
(misprint). 

Chogset.  A New  England  name  of  the 
cunner,  bine  perch,  or  hnrgall  (Cienolci- 
brus  cti'.rulenK) . Gerard  (Sun,  N.  \ July 
80,  1895)  says  the  word  ineans  ‘it  is 
dabby’,  in  Chippewa  shagoni.  Trumbull 
(Natick  Diet.,  30,1908)  derives  c/(or/.sr(, 
in  Pecpiot  cacliauxet,  from  rhohchulikenit 
in  the  Massachuset  dialect,  signifying 
‘spotted’  or  ‘striped,’  which  is  a much 
preferable  etymology.  (a.  f.  ('•) 

Ckohalaboohliulka.  A former  Seminole 
town  on  the  w.  side  of  Suwanee  r.,  above 
its  innetion  with  the  Alajiaha,  in  Hamil- 
ton co.,  Fla.— H.  H.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1828), 
19th  Cong.,  27,  1820.  . • 

Choinimni  ( pi.  Chnyenmani ).  A JMari- 
posan  tribe  on  Kings  r.,  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  Mill  cr..  Cal.  Powers  calls 
them  Chainimaini  and  says  they  lived 
downstream  from  the  Tisechu  and  above 
the  Iticha.  Only  a few  families  are  left. 

Chai-nim'-ai-ni.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 

Ill  370,  1877.  Chewenee. — Gatschet  in  Mug.  Am. 
Hist  158  1877.  Choemimnees. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  8,  1860.  Cho-e-nem-nee.  -Royce  in 
18th  Rep  B.  A.  E.,  782,  1899.  Choe-nim-ne. -Mer- 
riam  in^Science,  xix,  915,  June  17,  1904.  Cho-e- 
^J,^^nees.-Ind.  ’AtT.  Rep.,  2'23,  Choe-wem- 

nes.— Johnston  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  3-1 
rr.no-  1st  sess  23  1852,  Choo-nemnes, — Ibid.,  22. 
K-e-nl  n?,-E'wWsells  (18,53)  ill  H R.  Ex.  Doe. 

70  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  31,  18,i7.  Chunemmes. 
Henlev  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  511, 1854. 

Choinok.  A small  Mariposan  tube 
nearly  extinct,  which  formerly  inhabited 
the  locality  just  s.  of  where  the  town  ot 
Visalia  now  stands,  in  Tulare  co..  Cal. 

Cho-e-nees.-Barbour  (18.52)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  spec.^se.ss  ‘'^•'’3-  1^5,1. 

Tbid  254.  Choinoc. — (larcOs  (1/ /o-/6),  Lnar)  , Ay, 
1900  ' Choinook. — Wessells 
Doc:76,34thCong^.  3|l8,5j^^ 

Cong.,  lstse.ss.,  22,  18.V2.  -in 

Chokatowela  (‘  blue  spot  in  the  middle  ). 
A band  of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. 

Choke-tar-to-womb.— Lewis  Chirk,  Discoi , 

Chokishgna,  A former  Gabrieleno  ran- 
cheria  in  Los  Angeles  co,,  ( ah,  at  a local- 

;t\r  hitpr  called  Jahoneria. 

Ctogna. -Taylor  in  Cal  Farmer,  June  8,  1S60. 

Chokishgna.-Ihid.,  Juno  11,180  . _ 

Chokoukla.  A former  Seminole  town 
on  the  w.  side  of  Apalacliicola  r.,  -1  in. 
IhOow  the  forks, 

King  was  chief  m 18'Ah— H-  B.  Lx.  I oi . 
74,  19th  Cong.,  27,  182(5. 

Chokuyem.  The  name  (irohahly  applied 

originally  to  a single  village  somewhere 
in  Petaluma  valley,  Sonoma  co.,  t al.  It 
trained  a wider  signilicance,  being  used  In 
Gibbs  to  designate  all  the  Indians  in  the 
rc.don  from  San  Kafael  mission  n to 
Santa  Rosa  and  k.  toSuscol,  and  h\  others 


in  a still  broader  sense  as  the  name  of  a 
division  of  what  they  termed  the  01a- 
mentke,  and  comprising  all  the  Brians 
in  Petaluma  and  Sonoma  valleys,  i his 
latter  broad  significance  is  probably  due 
to  the  association  at  Sonoma  mission  ot 
the  original  Chokuyem  jieople  with  those 
from  various  other  villages,  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Chocouyem.  -Latham  (1^3)  m Proc.  I’ln  « dmu 
Loiul. , VI , 83, 1864.  Cho-ku-yen.— Powers  ni  Co  d . 

N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  195,  1877.  Petaluma.-la  lor 
ill  Cal.  Farmer.  Oct.. 18,  1861.  s' 

Tcho-ko-yem.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 

III,  421,^1853.  Tshokoyem.— Latham  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  1856. 

Cholicas.  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Inez  mission.  Cal.  Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  18GL  . 

Cholocco  Litabixee  {Chn-'laku  ili-ta]>tksi 
‘hor.se’s  flat  foot.’-A.  S.  G.).  A former 
Upper  Creek  village  on  a bend  ot  lalla- 
poosa  r.,  Ala.,  in  the  river  bottom,  Avdiere, 
on  Mar.  27,  1814,  the  defeat  of  the  Red- 
stick  party  took  jilace  at  the  battle  of  the 
Horseshoe.— Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  ii,  '>41, 

1851.  , ... 

Cholosoc.  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1868.  . 

Cholovone.  A tribe  or  group  ot  tribes 
constituting  a portion  of  the  Mariposan 
familv,  inhaliiting  San  Joaipnn  valley, 
Cal.,  and  occupying  a strip  of  territory 
aloiiii'the  E.  hank  of  San  Joaipiin  i.  intlie 
vicinity  of  Stockton,  from  the  Tuolumne 
to  abo\it  Calaveras  r.  They  ivere  thus 
seiiarated  hv  Moquelumnan  tribes  troin 
the  main  b'odv  of  the  family  farther  s. 
Little  is  known  about  them,  and  they  are 
prohablv  extinct.  A Yokuts  vocabulary 
(Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m,  o/l, 
1877),  from  Takin  or  Dents  Ferry  on 
Stanislaus  r.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra, 
maybe  from  Cholovone  territory,  ihe 
following  divisions  or  sulitribes  of  the 
Cholovone  are  mentioned;  Cluipcan,  Sa- 
wani,  Yachikamni,  Yachimese,  and 
Ynkolumiii.  The  following  are  men- 
tioned as  Cholovone  villages:  Baiitas, 
Heluta,  Hosmitc,  Khulpnm,  MihiDa, 
Pashashe,  Takin,  Tammakan,  and  lawi. 
Somewhat  doubtful  are  Lakisumne  and 
Tuolumne,  which  may  have  been  Mo- 
quelumnan.  - 

Cholobone.— PimiTt,  5 okut.s  MS.,  B-  -'-.I'--  'P' 

Cholovone.— Ibid.  Tchalabones^Chamisso  in 

Kot/.ebue  Vov.,  111.  51.  1821.  Tcholoones.-Ban- 
i roft  Nat.  knees,  1.453,  1874  (misquoted  from 
Cbamisso).  Tcholovones.— Cliamis.so,  oi>.  cit. 

Cholupaha.  A TimiKpianan  town  in  x. 
Florida,  visited  by  De  Soto’s  troops  in 
A u<E , 1 589,  before  reaching  Aquacalecnen. 
They  spoke  of  it  as  arilla  farta,  a town  ot 
plenty,  because  they  found  an  abundance 
of  Indian  corn  there. — Gentl.  of  Bhas 
(1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  181, 
1 850. 

Chomaath  {'IW/maath).  A setd  of  the 
Touuart,  a Nootka  tribe.  — Boas  in  (>th 
Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes  Cam,  82,  1890. 
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Chomchadila  ( ‘pitch-pine  ’ — Powers;  or 
‘ white-pine  ridge  ’ — Kroeber ) . A former 
Porno  village  on  the  mesa  s.  w.  of  Calpella, 
Mendocino  co.,  Cal. 

Choam-Cha-di'-la  Porno. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  155,  1.H77. 

Chomonchouaniste.  A name  given  on 
several  maps  as  that  of  a tribe  formerly 
living  N.  w.  of  L.  St  John,  Quebec.  Prob- 
ably a Montagnais  band  or  settlement. 
Chemonchovanistes. — Esnaut.s  and  Rapilly  map, 
1777.  Chomonchouanistes. — Beilin  map,  1755. 
Chomoncouanistes. — Loiter  map,  ca.  1755.  Chomo- 
nehouanistes. — Lattrd  map,  1784. 

Chomontokali  {shomo-takali,  ‘ hanging 
moss’ ).  A former  town  of  the  Oypatukla 
or  northeastern  division  of  the  Choctaw, 
consisting  of  8 hamlets,  with  garden 
patches  intervening,  extending  e.  and 
w.  about  2 m.  and  about  ^ m.  in  width; 
situated  between  two  head-streams  of 
Black  Water  cr.,  in  Kemper  co. , Miss. 
In  1830  the  residence  of  Nita  Homma, 

‘ Red  Bear,’  was  in  the  third  hamlet  from 
the  w.,  and  about  1,200  yds.  s.  of  the  site 
of  his  house  is  a mound  about  12  ft.  high. 
The  town  was  on  the  trail  that  extended 
E.  and  w.  from  Imongolasha  to  Haan- 
kaulla. — Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Publ.,  VI,  418,  1902. 

Chomontakali.  — Romans,  Fla. , map,  1775.  Chomon- 
tokali.—West  Fla.  map,  ca.  1775.  Shomo  Takali.— 
Halbert,  op.  eit. 

Chonacate. — A Huichol  .settlement  at  the 
E.  border  of  their  territory,  in  the  Sierra 
de  los  Huicholes,  Jalisco,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz.  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  16,  map,  1902. 

Chonakera.  The  Black  Bear  gens  of 
the  Winnebago. 

Bear.— Moriran,  Aiic.  Soc.,  157, 1877.  Black  hear.— 
Dorsey,  MS.  Wiiinebajiro  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878. 
Hone'-cha'-da.— Morgan,  Ane.  Soc.,  157,  1877. 
Ho"to'  i-ki'-ka-ra'-tca-da. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  240.  1897  (‘they  who  call  themsclve.s  after 
the  black  bear’).  Tco'-na-ke-ra. — Ibid,  (archaic 
name). 

Chongasketon.  A division  of  the  Sisse- 
ton  Sioux,  identified  by  Riggs  as  the  Lac 
Traverse  band;  pos.«ibly  the  same  as  the 
Sisseton  proper  of  Pike;  applied  by  early 
writers  to  the  whole  tribe  and  interpreted 
Wolf  or  Dog  nation,  though  now  recog- 
nized as  a form  of  the  word  Sis.seton. 
Chongaskahes. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  238,  1723.  Chon- 
gaskabion,— Hennepin  quoted  by  Neill  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Coll.,  r,  2.57, 1872.  Chongaskethon. — Hennepin 
quoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy.  Mi.s,s.,lH,  1861.  Chon- 
gasketon.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  185,  1698. 
Chongonsceton.— Neill,  op.  cit.,  260  (misprint). 
Chongousceton.— Carver,  Trav..  80,  1778.  Chonkas- 
ketonwan.— Williamson  quoted  by  Neill,  op.  cit., 
260  (interpreted ‘dwellers  in  a fort’  and  applied 
to  the  Sisseton  of  L.  Traverse).  Chonsgaskaby, — 
Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  map,  1698.  Chougaska- 
bees,— McKenney  and  Hall,  Did.  Tribes,  m,  80, 
18.54.  Chougasketon.— LaSalle(1679-81)in  Margry,’ 
D(?e.,  i._481,  1876.  Cnongasgaba. — Co.xe,  Carolanii, 
map,  1741  (misprint).  Conkasketonwan. — Riggs, 
Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet.,  introd.,  ix,  18.52. 

Chongyo.  The  Pipe  clan  of  the  Piba 
(Tobacco)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Tcon-o,— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 
Tcoii  wun-wii.— Fewkes  in  ,\ni.  Anthrop..  vii. 
405,  1894  {imin-u’ii  = ' ch\n’). 


Chonodote  (perhaps  b/o/tuodofi',’  ‘where 
a spring  issues.’ — Hewitt).  A former 
Cayuga  settlement  lot^ated  on  Machin’s 
map  of  Sullivan’s  expedition  (Conover, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E. ) on  the  e.  side  of  Cayuga 
lake,  a few  miles  s.  of  the  present  Cayuga, 
N.  Y.  It  was  probably  destroyed  by 
Sullivan  in  1779. 

Chonque.  Probably  a Choctaw  band  on 
Yazoo  r..  Miss.,  below  the  Tioux,  in  the 
17th  century.  See  Chuukry. 

Chenkus. — McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribe.s,  iii, 
80,  1854.  Chongue. — Coxe,  Carolana,  12,  1741. 
Chonque. — Tonti  (1690)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
82,  1846. 

Chooahlitsh.  A former  Samish  settle- 
ment in  the  canoe  passage  e.  of  Hidalgo 
id.,  N.  w.  Wash. 

Choo-ah-litsh.— Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Chooca  Hoola  {chiika  ‘house,’  ‘lodge,’ 
hullo  ‘beloved’).  A former  Choctaw  set- 
tlement on  the  N.  side  of  Sukenatcha  cr., 
between  the  mouths  of  Running  Tiger 
and  Straight  crs.,  in  the  n.  part  of  Kemper 
Co.,  Miss. — Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Publ.,  VI,  425,  1902. 

Chooca  Hoola. — Romans,  Florida,  map,  1775. 
Chooka-hoola. — Ibid,  310. 

Choppatee’s  Village.  A former  Miami 
village  on  the  iv.  bank  of  St  Joseph  r.,  a 
few  miles  from  Ft  Wayne,  Allen  co.,  Ind. 
Named  after  a chief  who  resided  there. 
The  tract  was  granted  to  J.  B.  Boure,  an 
interpreter,  by  treaty  of  Oct.  23,  1826. 

Choptank.  Apparently  a tribe  consist- 
ing of  3 subtribes — the  Ababco,  Hutsa- 
wap,  and  Tequassimo — formerly  living 
on  Choptank  r.  in  Maryland.  *ln  1741 
they  were  given  a reserve  near  Secretary 
cr.,  on  the  s.  side  of  Choptank  r.,  in  Dor- 
chester CO.,  on  the  Eastern  shore,  where 
a few  of  mixed  Indian  and  negro  blood 
still  remained  in  1837.  See  Bozman, 
^Maryland,  i,  115,  1837. 

Chorofa  (‘bird’).  A clan  of  the  .\po- 
hola  jJiratry  of  the  ancient  Timucua  of 
Florida.— Pareja  (1614)  quoted  by  Gat- 
schetinProc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xvu,  492, 
1878. 

Choromi.  A Costanoau  village  formerly 
situated  near  Santa  Cruz  mission.  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5,  1860. 

Chorruco.  A tribe,  formerly  on  the 
Texas  coast,  to  whom  Cabeza'  de  \’aca 
fled  from  the  Coaque  with  whom  he  had 
lived  nearly  a year  after  shipivreck  on 
Malhado  i(l.  in  1528.  The  people,  he 
said,  took  their  name  from  the  woods  in 
which  they  lived.  He  stayed  w ith  this 
trilie  about  6 years,  traveling  and  trading 
with  others  in  the  vicinity  and  inland. 
The  region  was  probably  the  home  of  the 
Karankawau  family  at'that  time.  The 
Chorruco  are  now  extinct.  See  Gatschet, 
Karankawa  Indians,  I’eabody'  iVIuseum 
Papers,  I,  46,  1891.  ( a.  c.  f.  ) 

Carruco.— Harris,  Voy.  ami  Trav.,  i,  801,  170.5. 
Charruco.— Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Smith  trans.,  .53,  l.s51. 
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Chorruco. — Ibid. ,84.  Chorucco. — Smith,  Cttbezade 
Vaca,  index,  1871.  Choruioo. — l.atliam,  Elem. 
Comi>.  I’hilol.,  4(56,  1862. 

Chosho.  A Chumashan  village  furiuerly 
on  Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal.,  })robal)ly  e.  ut 
Prisoner’s  harbor. 

Xcb-cb.— Henshaw,  BuenaveiiUmi  MS.  vocab.,B. 

A.  E.,  1884.  ^ ^ . 

Chosro.  The  Bluebird  clan  of  the  llo])i. 

Choro.— Dorsey  and  Votb,  Mishon«novi  Ceremo- 
nies, 175,  1902.  Chorzh.— Votli,  Oraibi  Summer 
Snake  Ceremony,  283, 1903.  Chorzh-namu.— \ oth, 
Trad,  of  the  llopi,  37,  1905.  Tco'-ro  wun-w_u.— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  Vir,  401, 1894  { wiiii-wu 
= ‘elan’).  Tcosro  ■winwu, — Fewkes  in  19tli  Kej). 

B.  A.E.,5S4, 1900.  Tco'-zir.— Stephen  in  8tli  Rep. 

B.  A.  E.,  38, 1891  (given  as  the  Jay  elan). 

Chotanksofkee  [tcluit  aLifOjkii  ‘ prt'ci- 
pice’)..  A town  situated  1 m.  s.  of 
Eufaula,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  Jnd.  ler. 
(II.  R.  Doc.  80,  271  h Cong.,  8d  sess.,  8, 
1843).  In  the  old  (Teek  country  there 
was  formerly  a settlement  of  the  same 
name,  probably  near  Abikudshi,  e.  of 
uiiper  C’oosa  r.,  Ala.  (a.  s.  o.) 

Ckoupetoulas.  A village  formerly  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  2 or  3 
leagues  above  New  Orleans;  spoken  of 
by  Penicaut  in  1718  as  old  and  apparently 
abandoned.  Tlie  name  of  the  people, 
who  were  possibly  of  Choctaw  affinity,  is 
perpetuated  in  that  of  a street  in  New 
Orleans.  (;'•  ) . 

Chapitoulas.— Dumont,  La.,  i,  13,  lu5^ 
toulas.-P(inicaut  (1718)  in  French,  HisL  Co  . 
La.,  141, 1869.  Tchoupitoulas. — French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La!!  Ill,’ 59,  note,  1851.  ^ T*r-/^  y? 

Choutikwuchik  (Pima.;  Tcoixttfc  }\u  tclky 
‘ charcoal  laying’ ) . A former  village  of 
the  Maricopa,  in  s._  Arizona,  which  was 
abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  on  then 
removal  down  the  Gila  to  their  present 
location  below  Gila  crossing.  It  was 
then  occupied  by  the  Pima,  tvho  in  turn 
abandoned  it. — Russell,  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 

16,  1902.  . , ^ ^ . 

Chowanoc  ( Algoiifjuian : shciivun^  soutli  , 
shan-rtnogi  ‘they  of  the  south,’  ‘southern- 
ers ’ AV  J.).  A tribe  formerly  living  on 

Chowan  r.,N.  e.  N.  C.,  about  the  junc- 
tion  of  Meherrin  and  Nottoway  rs.  in 
1584-85,  when  first  known,  they  were  the 
leading  tribe  in  that  region.  Two  of 
their  villages  at  that  time  were  Ohanoak 
and  Maraton,  and  they  probably  occupied 
also  Catoking  and  Metocauni.  Olianoak 
alone  was  said  to  have  700  warriors.  They 
gradually  dwindled  away  before  the 
whites,  and  in  1701  were  reduced  to  a sin- 
gle village  on  Bennetts  cr.  They  joined  in 
the  Tiiscarora  war  against  tlie  whites  iii 
1711-12,  and  at  its  close  the  remnant,  esti- 
mated at  about  240,  were'  assignetl  a small 
reservation  on  Bennetts  and  Catherine 
crs.  In  1820  they  were  supposed  to  be 


extinct.  In  addition  to  the  settleimmts 
named,  the  Chowanoc  also  occupied  Ra- 

Chawanock.— Barlow  (1584)  in  Smith  (1629),  Vir- 
ginia, I,  84,  ropr.  1819.  Chawanook,— GrcenMlle 


(1585)  in  Hawks,  N.  C.,  i,  112,  18o9.  Chawon- 
Lks.-Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s , i.\,  lo,  18/1. 
Chawonests.— Lane  (1586)  in  Smith  (1629).  5ir- 
ginia,  i,  88,  repr.  1819.  Chawonoacki— Ibid.,  8/, 

90  Chawonock.— Ibid.  Chawonoks.— Ibid.  9“^- 
wons.-Diitch  map  (1621)  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col  Hist., 

1, 18.56.  Chawoon.— Horne,  map  (1666)  in  Ilaw  ks, 

N C 11,1858.  Chawwonocks.— .Smith  (1629),  tm. 
fit.,  1,  75,  repr.  1819.  Chawwonoke  --Pots  ibid 
230.  Choan. — Doc  of  1653  in  C.  Kec.,  i,  1/) 
Choanists.— Lane  (1.586)  in  Hakluyt,  \ oy., 
renr.1810.  Chowah.— Latham.  Elem.Comp.l  inlol., 

466  is62.  Chowan. — Doc.  of  1663  in  N.  C.  Kec.,  1,  54, 
1886.  Chowane.— Ibid.,  55.  Chowanoake.— Doc.  01 
1707,  ibid.,  657.  Chowanocs.— Jcffer^n, 

129  1825.  Chowanok. — Drake,  Bk.  lnds.,  vii,  1848. 
Chowanooke.— Strachey  (ca.  1612).  Virginia,  143, 
1849.  Chowou.— Law.><on  (1710),  Hist.  Car..  353, 

repr.  1860 (misprint for Chn won).  Chuwon.-^Ibid., 

8sk  Shawan.— Lederer  (1670)  in  Hawks,  N . C.,  Ii, 

4.5,  1858  (used  as  a synonym  for  Roanoke  r.) 

Chowchilla.  A iiiinie  applied  in  5ai  ious 
forms  to  two  distinct  divisions  of  Cali- 
fornia, one  belonging  to  the  Miwok  (Mo- 
quelumnan  family),  the  other  to  the 
Yokuts  (Mariposan  family).  The  lormer 
lived  on  the  upper  waters  of  Fresno  and 
Chowchillars.,  and  the  latter,  properly 

called  Chaush  ila  (q.v. ),  probably  on  lower 

Chowchilla  r.,  in  the  plains  and  lowest 
foothills.  Recorded  under  many  lorms 
of  the  same  name  from  the  time  of  the 
gold  excitement,  the  two  divisions  have 
been  inextricably  confused.  A treaty  was 
made  with  them  and  numerous  other 
tribes  Apr.  29,  1851,  by  which  a tract  be- 
tween Chowchilla  and  Kaweah  rs.  was 
reserved  for  their  use.  At  this  time  the 
Yokuts  Chowchilla,  or  Chaushila,  to- 
gether with  the  Howeehes,  Chukchansi, 
Pohoniche,  and  Nukchu  were  said  to  be 
under  a single  chief  calle<l  Naiyak(]ua. 
The  Miwok  division,  aiqiarently,  were 
considered  the  most  powerful  and  warlike 
people  of  that  region,  and  to  them  was 
attributed  the  greater  part  of  the  hos- 
tilities, murders,  and  robberies  that  had 
occurred,  although  this  arraignment  is 
probably  due  to  nothing  more  than  the 
defense  bv  the  Indians  of  themselves  and 
their  homes  against  the  deiiredations  of 
law  less  whites.  These  numbered  only  85 
in  1857.  The  reservation  was  abandoned 
bv  1859,  and  a smaller  one,  w.  of  ISIadera, 
was  set  aside;  this,  however,  was  seem- 
ingly never  confirmed.  There  are  some 
survivors  of  the  INIiw’ok  ChowThilla  li\  ing 
along  the  upper  w aters  of  the  stream  that 
bears  their  name. 

Chau-chil'-la.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  ^thnol  iii, 

^49  1877  Chouchillas.— Bftrbour  ct  fll.  (18ol)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 4, 32d Cong., spec. sess.  61, 18.VL  Cho^ 
chille.— Jolinston ( 18.51), ibjd., 6-->.  Chou-chiUies, 
McKee  et  al.  (1851 ),  ibid.,  74.  Chow-chi-U.— W es- 
selis  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d 
sess  30,  1857.  Chow-chi-liers.— Johnston  in  Sen. 
Ex.'boc.  61.  32d  Ccnig  , 1st  sess.,  ^how^ 

chillas.— Lewis  in  Jnd.  Aff.  Rep.  185/,  39.1,  18.>8. 
Chowchille. — lohn.ston  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Dot.  4, 
‘V’d  Cong  spec,  sess.,  64, 18,53.  Chow-chilmes. 
McKee  et'al.  in  Did.  AlT  Rep.,  223  1.'<.5L  Chow- 
clas  — Heiilev  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  512,  18;>4.  Cow- 
chilias.— Beale  (18,52)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 32d  Cong., 
spec,  sess.,  378,  1853. 
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Chowigna.  A Gabrieleno  rancheria  for- 
merly at  Palos  Verdes,  Los  Angeles  co., 
Cal. — Ried  (1852)  quoted  by  Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860. 

TJnaungna.— Kroeber,  inf’n,  1905  (Luiseiio  name). 

Choye.  A village,  mentioned  by  Tonti 
(French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  72,  1846)  in 
1690,  as  near  the  settlements  of  the  Yatasi 
on  Red  r.,  in  the  n.  w.  part  of  what  is 
now  Louisiana.  The  people  were  said  to 
be  hostile  to  the  Kadohadacho,  perhaps 
spine  passing  quarrel.  From  its  associa- 
tion with  the  Yatasi  and  Natasi,  the  vil- 
lage was  probably  inhabited  by  a sub- 
division of  one  of  the  Caddo  tribes.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  settlement  is  not 
known;  its  inhabitants  were  probably 
scattered  among  their  kindred  during  the 
contentions  of  the  18th  century,  later 
becoming  extinct.  ( a.  c.  f.  ) 

Chaye.— Margry,  Dec.,  m,  109,  1878.  Choye;— 
Tonti  (1690)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  72, 
1846.  ’ 

Choyopan  (‘moving  the  eyelids  or  eye- 
brows’). A Tonka wa  clan. 

Tchoyopan.— Gatschet,  Tonkawe  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884. 

Chozetta.  Mentioned  in  1699  by  Iber- 
ville (Margry,  Dec.,  iv,  154,  193,  195,  311, 
1880),  who,  after  speaking  of  the  “nation 
of  the  Annocchy  and  Moctobi”  (q.  v. ), 
says:  “ They  told  me  of  a village  of  their 
neighbors,  the  Chozettas;  they  are  on  a 
river  whose  entrance  is  9 leagues  to  the 
E.,  which  they  call  Pascoboulas.’’  In 
Gatschet’s  opinion  the  people  of  this  vil- 
lage were  Choctaw. 

Christanna  Indians.  A group  of  Siouan 
tribes  of  Virginia,  which  were  collected 
for  a time  in  the  early  years  of  the  18th 
century  at  Ft  Christanna,  on  Meherrin 
r.,  near  the  pre.sent  Gholsonville,  Va. 
Gov.  Spotswood  settled  these  tribes  there 
about  1700  in  the  belief  that  they  would 
form  a barrier  on  that  side  against  hos- 
tile Indians.  The  tribes  were  the  Mei- 
pontsky,  Occaneechi,  Saponi,  Stegaraki, 
and  Tutelo.  See  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes 
of  the  East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894. 

Christanna  Indians. — N.  Y.  Council  minutes  cited 
m N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  671,  note,  1855. 
Christian  Indians.  — Albany  conf.  (1722),  ibid.,  671. 
Todirichroones.— Ibid.,  673  (Iroquois  name). 

Christianshaab.  A Moravian  missionary 
station  among  the  Eskimo  near  Spring 
bay,  w.  Greenland. — Crantz,  Hist.  Green- 
land, I,  13,  1820. 

Chua.  The  Snake  phratrv  of  the  Hopi, 
comprising  the  following'  clans:  Chua 
(Snake),  Tohouh  (Puma),  Huwi  (Dove), 
Ushu  (Columnar  cactus).  Puna  (Cactus 
fruit) , Y ungy  u ( 0])untia ) , Nabowu  ( ( )pun- 
tia  frutescens ) , Pi  vwani  ( Marmot ) , Pi  hcha 
(Skunk),  Kalashiauu  (Raccoon).  The 
Tubish  (Sorrow),  Patting  (Squash),  Atoko 
(Crane),  Kele  (Pigeonhawk),  and  Chi- 
nunga  (Thistle)  clans  al.«o  belonged  to  this 
phratry,  but  are  now  extinct.  According 
to  tradition  this  people  came  from  a 


place  called  Tokonabi,  about  the  junction 
of  San  Juan  and  Colorado  rs.,  and  were 
the  second  migratory  body  to  reach 
Tusayan.  See  Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
vir,  402,  1894,  and  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
582,  1901. 

Tcu'-a  nyu-mu.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vn, 
402,  1894  («,Vtt-?ftM=‘ phratry’).  Tcuin  nyumu.— 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  35,  1891. 

Chua.  The  Rattlesnake  clan  of  the 
Chua  (Rattlesnake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Chia,— Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  117,  1884.  Tcu.— 
Voth,Oraibi  Summer  Snake  Ceremony,  282,  1903. 
Tou'-a.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  38,  1891. 
Tcua. — Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mi.shongnovi  Ceremo- 
nies, 174, 1902.  Tciia  winwu. — Fewkes  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  582,  1901  (m‘iiw(i=‘ clan ’).  Tcu'-a-wun- 
wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  402,  1894 
(wun-wu=‘  clan  ’). 

Chuah.  A former  Chumashan  village 
at  La  Goleta,  6 m.  from  Santa  Barbara 
mission.  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  4,  1860. 

^ Chuarlitilik.  A deserted  Kuskwogmiut 
Eskimo  village  on  Kanektok  r.,  Alaska. — 
Spurraud  Post  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1901. 

Chuba.  A Papago  village  in  s.  Arizona; 
pop.  about  250  in  1863.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
385,  1863. 

Chubio.  The  Antelope  clan  of  the  Ala 
(Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi.' 

Tc'ib-io.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  38,  1891. 
Tciibio  winwu.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  E., 
583,  1901.  Tciib'-i-yo  wun-wii. — Fewkes  in  Am’ 
Anthrop.,  vii,  401,  1894  {wun-wu=‘ clan’). 

Cbubkwicbalobi  (Hopi:  ‘antelope  notch 
place’).  A group  of  ruined  pueblos  on 
the  hills  above  Chaves  pass,  20  m.  s.  w. 
of  Winslow,  Ariz.,  claimed  by  the  Ilupi 
to  have  been  built  and  occupied  by  some 
of  their  clans.  Excavations  bv  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Ethnology  in  1897  re- 
vealed mortuary  objects  practically  iden- 
tical in  character  with  those  found*  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Verde  and  the  Gila  to  the 
southward,  thus  indicating  a common 
origin.  See  Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E 
32,  1904. 

Chaves  Pass  ruin.— Fewkes.  ibid.  Jettipehika.— 
Ibid.  (Navaho  name,  with  same  meaninerb 
Tciibkwitcalobi. — Ibid.  (Hopi  name). 

Cbucalissa  ( ‘great  town  ’ One  of  the 
former  Chickasaw  settlements  in  x.  Mis- 
sissippi, probably  in  Pontoto(>  or  Dallas  co. 
Chickahna.— West  Fla.  map,  ca.  1775.  Chook’heer- 
eso.— Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  3.53,  1775.  Cbucalissa.- 
Romans,  Florida,  i,  63,  1775. 

Cbucbictac.  A former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Cbucbtononeda.  A Mohawk  division 
formerly  occupying  the  s.  side  of  Mohawk 
r.,  N.  Y.,  from  Schenectady  almost  to 
Schoharie  cr.  (.Macauley,  N.*Y.,  n,  295, 
1829).  Their  principal  village  probably 
bore  the  same  name. 

Cbucbunayba.  A body  of  Okinagan,  of 
the  Similkameen  group,  in  s.  w.  British 
Columbia;  pop.  52  in  1901. 
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Cheh-chewe-hem. — Can.  Ind.  AIT.  for  191. 

Chuchunayha. — Ibid.,  1901,  pt.  11,  1W>.  Chuchu- 
wayha. — Il)id.,  1H94,  278. 

Cliuckcliuqualk  ( ‘ red  ])laee  ) . A hliiis- 
wap  village  on  North  Thompson  r. , Brit. 
Col.;  pop.  129  in  1902.  __ 

Chakchuqualk.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  2'7,  189j. 

Chuchuqualk.-Ibid.,  244,  1902.  Chukchukualk.- 
Ibid.,  1892,  312,  1893.  Chuk-chu-quaeh-u.-Ibld 
188."),  190,  1880.  Chukchuqualk.— Ibid.,  18S0,  -30, 
1887.  North  River.  — Ibid.,  78, 1878.  North  Thomp- 
son,—Ibid.,  74,  1878,  Tsuk-tsuk-kwalk  ,— Dawson 
in  Trans.  Koy.  Soo.  Can.,  .sec,  n,  44, 1891. 

Chucktin.  The  southernmost  Ima- 
mook  village  on  a ereek  emptying  into 
Tillamook  bay,  n.  w.  Oreg.,  m 180o 

Chucklin.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Kx|ied.,  Ii,  W 
Chuck-tins.— Oris.  l>ewis  and  Clark,  vi,  71, 

Ckueackiki  (‘snouts  ).  A rarahumaie 
rancheria  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Lum- 
holtz,  inrn,  1894. 

Chuemdu.  A Nisliinam  village  foimeily 

existinir  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r..  Cal. 
Che'-em-duh. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etlinol.,  m, 

310,  1877.  . , X I ( 

Chueskweskewa  (‘snipe  ).  A gens  of 

the  Chippewa.  ^ 

Ckufaniksa  {Chu-f(in-i.k  -sa,  beloved 
people  ’ ) • A Choctaw  clan  of  the  Wataki- 
hulata  phratry.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  Ib2, 

1878.  , , 

Ckuga  {Tdu'uga,  ‘to  go  for  cedar 

planks  ’ ) . A llaida  town  of  the  Cunghet- 
gitunai,  near  Houston  Stewart  channel 
and  the  abandoned  town  ot  Ninstints, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  1905. 

Chugachigmiut.  An  Eskimo  tribe  occu- 
pying the  territory  extending  from  the  w. 
extremity  of  Kenai  penin.  to  thedeltaof 
Copper  r.,  Alaska,  and  lying  between  the 
Kaniagmiut  and  Ugalakmiut.  The  Uga- 
lakmiut  have  been  almost  absorbed  bj 
the  Tlingit,  who  are  encroaching  on 
the  Chugachigmiut  also,  who  are  now 
T)Oor,  although  blubber,  salmon,  cod,  hali- 
but, ptarmigan,  marmot,  and  bear  are 
obtained  in  abundance,  and  '>i‘ca8ion- 
ally  a mountain  sheep.  Ihe  sea  otter 
has  become  scarce,^  but  silver  fox  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals  are  hunted  and 
trapped,  and  the  fish  canneries  aftord  ein- 
ployment.  The  hair  seal  is  abundant, 
furnishing  covers  for  the  kaiaks  ^ 
as  meat,  blubber,  and  oih  The  tribe 

Chugach.— Pet  roll  in  Am.  Nut.,  xy,  5b.  • 

Chugachigmiut.— 11  til  Census,  Alaska,  W),  1893. 
Chslachdg-mut.-l)all,op.cil.,20.  Chugachimutc.- 

pSt  nfth  Census.  Alaska.  K.4. 1884..  Chugacki- 
mutc.-Ibi<l..  map.  Chugatch  -Peln.tT.n 
P..V  XIT  113  1882.  Tatliakhtana.— let  roll,  nan 
I'ensus  Ahi^ska,  ICl,  1884  (s.)  called  ’VVLV  ' 

Tscliugatschi,— Humboldt,  New 

Tsehugazzes.— Rink  in  •Iciir.  .t:A’  y’ 

‘)in  1 sK'S  Tschuffs-zzi. — Priolinr<l,  1 li\s.  111.  t..  » 

071'  1S47.  Tshugazzi. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 

Anti<i.  Soc.,  H,  1 1,  • iM  V 

Chugita  (‘edge  ol  - 

Taraliumare  rancheria  ot  about  80  lam  - 


lies,  not  far  from  Norogachic,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.— Lumholtz,  inf’n,  1894. 

Chugnut.  A small  tribe  living,  about 
1755,  under  Iroquois  protection  in  a vil- 
lage of  the  same  name  on  the  s.  side  ot 
Susquehanna  r.,  opposite  Binghamton, 
Broome  co.,  N.  A'.  In  1758  they  were 
on  the  Susquehanna  with  the  Nanticoke, 
Conov,  and  Tutelo.  Choconut  cr.  takes 
its  name  from  the  tribe.  Conoy,  Ma- 
hican,  Nanticoke,  Shawnee,  and  prohahn 
Munsee  bands  also  resided  there,  and  the 
name  may  have  been  a local,  not  a tribal, 

designation.  _ 

Chaghnutt.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1751.)  m N . T .Doc. 
Col.  llist.,  VII,  60, 1856.  Chagnet.— Imla> , IN  . 1 c r., 

■’91  1797.  Chucknutts. — Ft  .lolinson  eqnf.,  op.  cut., 

\T>  Chugants.— Doc.  of  17.59  quoted  by^  Rupp, 
Northampton  Co.,  50,  1^5.  Chughnot.-Oerman 
Flats  conf.  (1770)  in  N.  V . Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  t in  243, 
18.57.  Chugnucs.— Macauley,  N.  V,  II,  16b,  18-9. 

Chugnuts.— Ruttenber,  rnbcsHudsoiQt.,-01,18/2. 

Chuhhla  (‘blackbird’).  A Chickasaw 

clan  of  tlie  Ishpanee  ])hratrv. 

Chuh-hla.— Morgan,  Anc.  .Soc.,  ^*>3,  18//.  Tchu 
hla.—Gatschet, Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  l, 9b,  1884 

Chuhuirari  {Chu-Jnn'-ra-n,  from  a term 
meaning  ‘ the  dead  ones  ’ ) . A rancheria, 
with  a cave  dwelling  containing  a single 
Taraliumare  family,  not  far  from  'oro- 
gachic.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Inimholtz, 
inf’n,  1894. 

Chuitna.  A Knaiakhotana  village  on 
Cook  inlet,  Alaska,  at  the  mouth  ot 

Wiuitna^-^Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901.  Shu- 
itna. — Ibid.  ,. 

Chukafalaya(C/iMA-a/u/(i!/o,  longtowri  ). 

A former  Chickasaw  settlement,  covering 
a district  4 m.  long  and  a mile  wide,  m 
1720,  and  forming  one  ot  the  geographic 
divisions  of  the  tribe.  ^Adair  states  that 
it  had  more  iieople  in  1 / / 5 than  the  n'  hole 
Chickasaw  Nation  in  1740.  Several  yil- 
lages  compo.sed  this  settlement  which 
probablv  Nvas  in  Pontotoc  or  Dallas  co., 
Miss  ■ (A.  s.  g). 

ChaVtafallai.-Hearrt  ill  Trans.  Am.  1-bilos.  Soc., 
ni  217,  1793.  Chookka  Pharaah.— Adair,  Am. 
Tnd  353  1775.  Chukafalaya.— Romans,  Fla.,  63, 
1775’  Long  House  Town.— Adair,  Am.  Ind.,  .1.54, 
1775  Long  Town.— Blount  (171V2)  m Am.  state 
Pap!,  Ind.  AtT.,  1.  288, 1832  / 1 \ a 

Chukahlako  (‘great  house  ).  (1)  A for- 
mer Lower  Creek  town  on  C hattahoochee 
r.  Ala.  In  1799theinhabitantshadal)an- 

doned  the  place  and  moved  to  Oakfuskee, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Tallapoosa  r. 
There  is  a (.fiioccolocco  ]iost-ofiice  in  Ala- 
1, ama  on  Choccolocco  cr.  (2)  Mentioned 
in  a census  of  1832  as  Ru  Lpper  Creek 
town  with  109  families. -Schoolcraft,  1ml. 
Tribes  iv,  5/8,  1854.  (-N.  s.  i**) 

Chau-kethluc-co.-IIawkins(1799),Ske^^^^ 
Chockalocha.-II.  R.  Fx  Doc. 

SCS.S  315  1 836.  Chockalock.— D)id.,_312.  Chocke 
clucca —Bart ram.  Travels,  463,  1791.  Chocko- 
?So  1-Sen.  Fx.’ Doc.  425.  24th  Cong^,  1st  sess., 
■)'>o  1,836.  Tchuka  Tako. — Gat.sclud,  Hreek  - 
I*eg  1 146  1.884.  Thlcoootcho. — Gallatin  in  -\r- 
cbieol  -Nm.,  112,  1836.  . , 

Chukai.  Tlie  Mud  clan  of  the  lazard 

(Earth  or  Sand)  phratry  of  fj'*' 

Tcu'-kai.— Stepben  in  8tli  Rep.  B.  A.  L.,  3.,  1,  .1- 
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Chukaimina.  A ]\Iariposan  tribe  for- 
merly near  Kings  r.,  Cal.  According  to 
Powers  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  370, 
1877)  they  were  in  Squaw  valley,  Fresno 
CO.,  and  here  Merriam  found  a few  fami- 
lies in  1903. 

Cho-co-men-as. — Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Uoc.  Gl,  32d 
Cong. , 1 St  se>8. , 23, 1852.  Cho-ke-me-nes.  — Biirbonr 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  4,  32(1  Cong.,  .spec,  sess.,  252,1853. 
Cho-ke-min-nah. — Wessells  (1853)  in  H.  H.  Ex.  Doe. 
7G,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  31,  1857.  Cho-kem-nies. — 
Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  399,  1858.  Chokia- 
mauves.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  4.5<i,  1874  (mis- 
quoted from  Taylor).  Chokimauves. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  18G0.  Cho-ki-me-nasi— Ind. 
Aff.  Rc]).,  223,1851.  Cho-ki'-min-ah. — Merriam  in 
Science,  xix,  915,  1904.  Chu-kai'-mi-na. — Rowers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  nr,  370,  1877. 

Chukanedi  (‘bush  or  grass  people’).  A 
clan  among  the  liana  division  of  the  Tlin- 
git,  belonging  to  the  Wolf  phratry.  An- 
ciently they  are  said  to  have  stood  low  in 
the  social  scale.  Their  jirincipal  emblem 
was  the  porpoise. 

Tcu'k.\nedi.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
Tschukane'di.— Kran.se,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  118,1885. 

Chukchagemint.  A subdivision  of  the 
Chnagmint  Eskimo  whose  chief  village  is 
Chukchukj,  on  the  Yukon  delta,  Alaska. 
Chukchdg'emut.— Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  17, 
1877  (the people).  Chukchuk. — Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1901  (the  village). 

Chukchansi.  A Mariposan  tribe,  form- 
ing one  of  the  northern  divisions  of  the 
family,  the  remnants  of  which  now  oc- 
cupy the  foothill  country  between  Fresno 
cr.  on  the  n.  and  San  Joaquin  r.  on  the  s., 
from  a little  above  Fresno  Flat  down  to 
the  site  of  old  Millerton,  Cal.  (iSlerriam 
in  Science,  xix,  915,  June  17,  1904).  In 
1861  they  were  on  Fresno  reserve  and 
numbered  240.  Naiakawe,  a noted 
prophet  about  1854,  was  a member  of  tins 
tribe,  and  Sloknich  was  chief  about  the 
same  time.  (,\.  n.  k.) 

Choocchanceys.— Lewis  in  Ind.  .\IT.  Rej).  1856,  250, 
18.57,  Chook-chan-cie, — Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  822,  1899.  Chook-chancy. — J(rhnston  (1861)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  .spec,  sess.,  C4,  1853. 
Chook-cha-nees.— Bfirbonr  (1852),  ibid., 252.  Chook- 
chau-ces.— McKee  ct  111.  (18.51),  ibid.,  74.  Chook- 
chaw-ces.— McKee  et  al.  in  Ind.  ,\lf.  Rep.,  223, 
1851.  Chook-chuncy. — Savage  (1861)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  .sess.,  2fll,  18.53.  Choot- 
chancers.— Johnston  (18.51)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 
32d  Cong.,  1st  se.ss.,  22,  18.52.  Chuckehalins, — Bar- 
bour et  al.  (18.51)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  4,  32d  Cong., 
spec,  sess.,  01,  18.53.  Chuk-chan'-cy. — Merriam  in 
Science,  xix,  915,  June  17,  1904.  Chuk'-chan-si.— 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  370,  1877. 
Chu-ke-chan-se.— We.s.sells  (18.53)  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  30,  18.57.  Cookchaneys. — 
Henley  in  Ind.  Atf.  Rep.,  612,  1854.  Cove-chan- 
ces,—Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  219,  1801.  Suksanchi. — Kroe- 
ber,  inf’n,  1903  (Yaudanchi  name). 

Chukchukts.  A Squawmish  village 
community  on  the  left  bank  of  Sipiaw- 
misht  r.,  Brit.  Col. 

Tcuk'tcuk'ts.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  S.,474 

1900. 

Chukela.  A Yuit  Eskimo  village  in 
Siberia,  iv.  of  C.  Chukoshki.— Jackson, 
.Reindeer  in  Alaska,  map,  145,  1894. 

Chukeu  ( Tniq/e-it',  ‘mouth  of  the 
tide’).  A Haida  town  on  the  s.  w.  coa.«t 


of  Moresby  id.,  x.  iv.  Brit.  Col.,  said 
to  have  been  .so  named  from  an  inlet  in 
and  out  of  which  the  tide  rushes  with 
great  force.  It  was  occujiied  by  tbe 
Sakikegawai,  a family  of  Ninstints. — 
S wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  1905. 

Chukhuiyathl.  A Kuitsh  village  on 
lower  Umpqua  r.,  Oreg. 

Te’u-qu'-i-yapR. — Dorsey  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  231,  1890. 

Ckukkilissa.  One  of  five  hamlets  com- 
posing the  former  Choctaw  town  of 
Imongalasha,  in  the  present  Neshoba  co.. 
Miss. — Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ., 
vr,  432,  1902. 

Ckukotalgi  (‘toad’ ).  An  extinct  Creek 
clan,  closely  affiliated  ivith  the  Toad  or 
Sojiaktalgi  clan. 

Tchukotalgi.  — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  155, 
1884.  Tsuxodi.— Ibid. 

Chukubi.  A traditional  settlement  situ- 
ated a mile  x.  e.  of  Shipaulovi,  x.  e.  Ari- 
zona. It  was  occupieil  by  the  8(juash, 
Sand,  and  other  clans  of  the  Hoiii,  who 
were  afterward  joined  by  the  Spider  clan. 
Being  harassed  by  enemies,  among  them 
the  Ute  and  the  Apache,  it  was  aban- 
doned, its  inhabitants  joining  those  of 
old  Mashongnovi  in  building  the  present 
Mashongnovi  pueblo. 

Chukubi. — Stephen  and  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  25,  58,  1891;  Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
638, 1898.  Chukuvi. — Voth,Tradition.sof  the  Hopi, 
40,  190.5. 

Chukukh.  A Kuitsh  village  on  lower 
Umpqua  r.,  Oreg. 

Tc’u-kukq'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in. 
23171890. 

Chula  (‘fox’).  A former  Yazoo  tribe, 
confederated  with  tbe  Chickasaw,  on  or 
near  the  headwaters  of  Yazoo  r..  Miss. 
A village  called  Tchula  is  now  in  Holmes 
CO.,  Miss. 

Chola.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  99,  1884. 
Choula. — La  Hnrpe  (1721)  in  FTench,  Hist.  CoR. 
La.,  Ill,  100,  18.51.  Foxes. — Gatschet,  op.  cit. 
Tchula. — Ibirl. 

Chulare.  A former  village  of  the  Cha- 
lone  division  of  the  Costanoan  family, 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Guadalupe  rancho,  near  Soledad  mission. 
Cal.  Chualar,  a post-office  in  Salinas 
valley,  is  probably  tbe  same  name. 

Achulares.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1800. 
Chulares. — Ibid. 

Chulik.  A fishing  station  of  the  Nuni- 
vagmiut  on  Nunivak  id.,  Alaska.  Pop. 
62  in  1890,  comprising  two  villages  called 
Chuligmiut  and  Upper  Chuligmiut  (11th 
Census,  Alaska,  114). 

Chulithltiyu.  A Yaijuina  village  on  the 
s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 

Tcul-li9l'-ti-yu.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  .Vm.  Folk-lore 
III,  229,  1.H90. 

Chulufichi.  A phratry  of  the  ancient 
Timucua  of  Florida.  Its  clans  were 
Arahasomi,  Habachaca,  and  several  oth- 
ers not  recorded.— Pareja  (1614)  (pioted 
by  Gaschet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
XVII,  492,  1878. 
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Clmmash.  The  Santa  Rosa  islanders,  of 
the  Chumashan  family  of  California. — 
Bowers  in  Smithson.  Rep.,  316,  1877. 

Tcumac, — Hcnshiuv,  Santa  Rosa  MS.  vocab.,  B. 

A.  E.,  1884. 

Chumasliau  Family.  A linguistic  family 
on  the  coast  of  s.  California,  known  also  as 
Santa  Barbara  Indians.  Jjike  most  Cali- 
fornian aborigines,  they  appear  to  have 
lacked  an  appellation  of  general  signifi- 
cance, and  the  term  Clmmash,  the  name 
of  the  Santa  Rosa  islanders,  is  arbitrarily 
chosen  for  ccmvenience  to  designate  the 
linguistic  stock.  Seven  dialects  of  this 
family  are  known,  those  of  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Pnn'sima,  Santa  Inez,  Santa 
Barbara,  and  San  Buenaventura  inis- 
sions,  and  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Santa 
Cruz  ids.  These  are  fairly  similar  ex- 
cept the  San  Luis  Obispo,  which  stands 
apart.  It  is  probable  that  there  were 
other  dialects.  The  Chumashan  lan- 
guages show  certain  morphologic  re- 
semblances to  the  adjacent  Shoshonean 
and  Salinan,  especially  the  latter,  but 
constitute  an  independent  family,  as  their 
stock  of  words  is  confined  to  themselves. 
The  territorial  limits  of  the  Chumashan 
Indians  are  not  accurately  known.  The 
area  shown  on  Powell’s  map  (7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1891)  includes  the  entire  Santa 
Maria  r.  drainage,  Santa  Inez  r.,  the 
lower  half  of  the  Santa  Clara  r.  drain- 
age, and  Somis  cr.,  the  e.  boundary  line 
on  the  coast  lying  between  Pt  Dume 
and  Santa  Monica.  Since  the  language 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  was  Chmnashan,  this 
region  x.  of  the  Santa  Maria  and  s.  of 
the  Salinas  drainage  must  be  added  (see 
the  linguistic  maps  accom]ianying  the 
articles  California  Indians  and  LinguMc 
Families).  The  northern  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  ids.  (Santa Cruz,  Santa  Rosa,  and 
San  Miguel)  were  inhabited  by  the  Chu- 
mash,  but  the  3 southern  islands  of  the 
group  belonged  to  Shoshonean  ])cople. 

The  Chumashan  Indians,  both  of  the 
islands  and  of  the  coast,  were  visited  b\ 
Luropt'ans  as  early  as^  1542,  when  Ca- 
brillo  s])ent  some  time  in  their  territory, 
meeting  with  an  exceedingly  friendly  re- 
ception. Vizcayno  in  1602  and  Portola 
in  1769  also  came  in  contact  with  them, 
and  have  left  accounts  of  their  visits. 
Five  missions  were  established  by  tne 
Franciscans  among  the  Clmmash;  those 
of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Sau  Buenaventura, 
Santa  Barbara,  Purisima,  and  Santa  Inez, 
founded  respectively  in  1771,  1782,  1/86, 
1787,  and  1804,  the  missionaries  meeting 
with  little  oiiposition  and  no  forcible  re- 
sistance. The  early  friendship  for  the 
Spaniards  soon  changed  to  a sullen  hatred 
under  their  rule,  for  in  1810  it  was  re- 
ported by  a missionary  that  nearly  all 
the  Indian  women  at  Purisima  had  tor 
a time  persistently  jiractised  abortion. 


and  in  1824  the  Indians  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Santa  Inez,  and  Purisima  revolted 
against  the  mission  authority,  which  they 
succeeded  in  shaking  off  for  a time, 
though  the  Spaniards  apparently  suffered 
no  loss  of  life  at  their  hands.  Even  dur- 
ing mission  times  the  Clmmash  de- 
creased greatly  in  numbers,  and  in  1884 
Henshaw  found  only  about  40  individ- 
uals. This  number  has  been  reduced  to 
less  than  half,  the  few  survivors  being 
largely  “ Mexican! zed,”  and  the  race  is 
extinct  on  the  islands. 

In  character  and  habits  the  Chumash 
differed  considerably  from  the  other  In- 
dians of  California.  All  the  early  voy- 
agers note  their  friendliness  and  hos- 
pitality, and  their  greater  attiuence  and 
abundance  of  food  as  compared  with 
their  neighbors.  They  appear  to  have 
had  a plentiful  supply  of  sea  food  and  to 
have  depended  on  it  rather  than  on  the 
vegetal  jiroducts  which  usually  formed 
the  subsistence  of  California  Indians. 
With  the  islanders  this  was  no  doubt  a 
necessity.  Their  houses  were  of  grass  or 
tide,  dome-shaped,  and  often  50  It.  or 
more  in  diameter,  accommo(lating_  as 
many  as  50  people.  Each  was  inhabited 
by  several  families,  and  they  weregrouped 
in  villages.  The  Chumash  were  noted 
for  their  canoes,  which  were  not  dug  out 
of  a single  log,  but  made  of  planks  lashed 
together  and  calked.  Most  were  built  for 
only  2 or  3 men,  but  some  carried  10  and 
even  13  pei’sons.  As  no  i:anoes  were  found 
anvwhere  else  on  the  coast  from  C . San 
Lucas  to  C.  Mendocino,  even  where  suit- 
able wood  is  abundant,  rafts  or  tide 
balsas  taking  their  jdace,  the  well-built 
canoes  of  the  Chumash  are  evidence  of 
some  ethnograjihic  specialization.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  their  carved  wooden 
dishes  and  of  the  figures  painted  on  j/osts, 
described  as  erected  over  graves  and  at 
places  of  worship.  On  the  Santa  Parbara 
ids.  stone  killer-whale  figurines  have  been 
found,  though  almost  nowhere  else  in 
California  are  there  traces  of  even  at- 
tempted sculpture.  An  unusual  variety 
of  shell  ornaments  and  of  work  in 
shell  inlaid  bv  means  of  asphaltum  also 
characterize  the  archeologic  discoveries 
made  in  Chumashan  territory.  Large 
stone  jars  similar  to  those  in  u.se  among 
the  neighboring  Shoshoneans,  and  coiled 
baskets'  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
their  southern  neighbors,  were  made 
by  the  Chuma.sh.  Their  general  culture 
has  been  extensively  treatedjiy  Putnam 
(Wheeler,  Survey  Rep., vii,  1879).  ()1  their 
religion  very  little  is  known,  and  nothing 
of  their  mythology.  The  gentile  system 
was  not  I'ecognized  by  them,  marriage 
between  individuals  of  the  same  village 
being  allowed.  On  Santa  Catalina  id. 
birds  which  were  called  large  crows  by 
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the  Spaniards  were  kept  and  worshiped, 
agreeing  with  what  Boscana  tells  of  the 
Shoshonean  condor  cult  of  the  adjacent 
c^oast.  The  inedicine-inen  of  one  of  the 
islands  are  said  to  have  used  stone  pipes 
for  smoking,  sucking,  and  blowing  to 
remove  disease,  dressing  in  a hair  wig, 
with  a belt  of  deer  hoofs.  This  practice 
was  similar  to  that  which  prevailed 
through  Lower  California.  The  dead 
among  the  Chumash  were  buried,  not 
burned  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia; property  was  hung  on  [)oles  over 
their  graves,  and  for  chiefs  painted 
planks  were  erected.  The  Franciscan 
missionaries,  however,  rightlj’’ declare  that 
these  Indians,  like  all  others  in  California, 
were  not  idolaters. 

True  tribal  divisions  were  unknown  to 
the  Chumash  as  to  most  other  Indians  of 
California,  the  only  basis  o.f  social  organ- 
ization being  the  family,  and  of  political, 
the  village  settlement.  The  namesof  vil- 
lage sites  are  given  in  great  number  from 
the  time  of  the  earliest  voyage  in  the  16th 
century,  but  the  majority  can  neither  be 
loi-ated  nor  identified.  The  following  is 
a list  of  the  villages,  most  of  the  names 
being  taken  from  the  mission  archives: 

Santa  Inez  Mission:  Achillimo,  Aguama, 
Ahuamhoue,  Akachumas,  Akaitsuk,  Ala- 
hulapas,  Alizway,  Asiuhuil,  Awashlaurk, 
Calahua.«a,  C’ascel,  Cholicus,  Chumuchu, 
Coloc,  Geguep,  Guaislac,  Iluhunata, 
Flunawurp,  lalamne,  lonata,  Jonatas, 
Kalak,  Kalawashuk,  Katahuac,  Kula- 
huasa,  Kuyam,  IMatiliha,  Mekewe,  Misli- 
tajaiwa,  Nipoma,  Nutonto,  Sapelek,  Sap- 
tuui,  Sauchu,  Shopeshno,  Sikitipuc, 
Sisuchi,  Situchi,  Sotonoemu,  Souscoc, 
Stucu,  Suiesia,  Suktanakamu,  Tahijuas, 
Takuyumam,  Talaxano,  Tapanissilac, 
Tarkepsi,  Tekep,  Temesathi,  Tequepis, 
Tinachi,  Tsamala,  Tujanisuissilac. 

San  Miyuel  Island:  Nimollollo,  Zaco. 

Santa  Rosa  Island:  Kshiwukciwu,  Lili- 
beque,  Muoc,  Ninurnu,  Niquesesquelua, 
Niqui])os,  Patiquilid,  Patiquiu,  Pilidquav, 
Pisqueno,  Poele,  Siliwihi. 

Santa  Cruz  Island:  Alali,  Chalosas, 
Chosho,Coycoy,  Estocoloco,  Ilahas,  Hits- 
chowon,  Klakaarnu,  Lacayanui,  Liyam, 
Macamo,  Mashcal,  Misfunnac,  Nana- 
huani,  Niakla,  Nichochi,  Nilalhuyu, 
Nimatlala,  Nimitapal,  Nitel,  Nomkolkol, 
Sasuagel,  Xugua. 

San  Ihienaventura Mission:  Aguin,  Alloc, 
Anacbuc,  Chihucchihui,  Chumpache, 
Eshulup,  ^ Kachyayakuch,  Kanwaia- 
kaku,  Kinapuke,  Lacayamu,  Liam, 
Lisichi,  Lojos,  Luupsch,  iMahow,  Mala- 
hue,  jVIalico,  Matillija,  'Miguihui,  Misca- 
naka,  Piiru,  Sespe,  Shishalap,  Simi,  Sisa, 
Sisjulcioy,  Sissabanona.«e,  Somo,  Tapo, 
Ypuc,  Yxaulo. 

Purlmna  Mission:  Alacupusj’uen,  Aus- 
ion,  Esmischue,  Esnispele,  Espiiluima, 


Estait,  Fax,  Guaslaique,  Huasna,  Iluene- 
jel,  Huenepel,  Husistaic,  lalamma,  Jlaacs, 
Kachisupal,  Lajuchu,  Lipook,  Li.«ahuats, 
Lompoc,  Nahuey,  Xaila,  Ninyuelgual, 
Nocto,  Omaxtux,  Pacsiol,  Paxpili,  Hac- 
siol,  Sacspili,  Salachi,  Sihimi,  Silima.stus, 
Silimi,  Silino,  Silisne,  8ii)uca,  Sisolop, 
Sitolo,  Stipu,  Suntaho,  Tutachro. 

Santa  Barbara  Mission:  Alcax,  Alican, 
Alpincha,  Alwathalama,  Amolomol,  Ane- 
jue,  Awhawhilashmu,  Cajats,  Cajpilili, 
Casalic,  Ca'^hwah,  Chiuchin,  Cholosoc, 
Chuah,Cinihuay,Cuyamus,  Eleunaxciay, 
Eljman,  Eluaxcu,  Estuc,  Geliac,  Gleuax- 
cuqu,  Guainono.«t,  Guina,  Hanaya,  Hello, 
Huelemin,  Huililoc,  Huixapapa,  Ilumal- 
ija,  Ilunxapa,  Inajalaihu,  Inojey,  Ipec, 
Ituc,  Lagcay,  Laycayamu,  Lintja,  Lisu- 
chu,  Lugups,  Majalayghua,  Mishtapalwa, 
iMistaughchewaugh,  Numguelgar,  Oten- 
ashmoo,  Salpilel,  Sayokinck,  Bihuicom, 
Silpoponemew,  Sinicon,  Sisahiahut, 
Sisuch,  Bnihuax,  Sopone,  Taxlipu,  Tex- 
maw,  Xalanaj,  Xalou. 

Miscellaneous:  Anacoat,  Anacot,  Antap, 
Aogni,  Asimu,  Bis,  Caacat,  Casnahacmo, 
Casunalmo,  Cayeguas,  Chwaiyok,  Cica- 
cut,  Ciucut,  Ciyuktun,  El(|uis,  Escuma- 
wash,  Garomisojiona,  Gua,  Helapoonucli, 
Honmoyaushu,  Hueneme,  llumkak,  Im- 
mahal,  Isha,  Ishgua,  Kamulas,  Kasakti- 
kat,  Kashiwe,  Kashtok,  Kashtu,  Kaso, 
Katstayot,  Kaughii,  Kesmali,  Koiyo, 
Kuiyamu,  Lohastahni,Mahahal,  Malhok- 
she,  Malito,  JMalulowoni,  Maquinanoa, 
Masewuk,  JMershom,  IMicliiyu,  IMicoma, 
M isesopano,  Mishpapsna,  Misinagua, 
Mismatuk,  IMispu,  I\Iugu,  Mu]hi,  Nacbuc, 
Nipoino,  Nocos,  Ojai,  Olesino,  Onkot, 
Onomio,  Opia,  Opistopia,  Paltatre,  Par- 
tocac,  Potoltuc,PuaInacatup,  Quanmugua, 
Quelqueme,  (iuiman,  Balnahakaisiku, 
Sapaipionil,  Saticoy,  Satwiwa,  Shalawa, 
Shalkahaan,  Bhishlaman,  Bholikuwe- 
wich,  Bhuku,  Bhup,  Bhu.<5huchi,  Bhuwa- 
lashu,  Bimomo,  Sisichii,  Bitaptapa,  Biuk- 
tun,  Skonon,  Bpookow,  Sulapin,  Busu- 
quey,  Sweteti,  Swino,  Tallapoolina, 
Temeteti,  Tocane,  Topotopow,  Tukach- 
kach,  Tushumu,  Upop,  Walektre,  Wihat- 
set,  Xabaagua,  Xagua,  Xocotoc,  Yutum. 

(it.  w.  ji.  a.  n.  K.) 

>Santa  Barbara. — Latham  in  Trans.  I’hilol.  Soc. 
Loncl.,8.5,1856(iiU'ludes  Santa  Barbara, SanUi  Inez, 
San  Luis  Obispo  languages;;  Bu.sehmann,  Simren 
der  aztek-.  Spraebe,  531,  535,  538,  (i02, 1859;  Latham, 
Opn.s_cnIa,_a51.18C.O:  Powell  in  Cont.  N.  Etbnol., 
Ill,  .550,  507,  1877  (Kasn.'i,  Santa  Inez,  id.  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Santa  Barbara);  Gatsebet  in  U.  S.Geog.  Surv. 
W.  100th  Mer.,  vn.  419,  1879  (eites  I.,a  Purisima, 
Santa  Inez,  Santa  Barbara,  Kasnrt,  Mugn,  Santa 
Crnzid.).  x Santa  Barbara. — Gat.sehetin  Mag..\m 
Hist.,  1.50,  1877  (Santa  Inez,  Santa  Barbara,  ,sant»i 
Cruz  id.,  ,San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Antonio).  =Chu- 
mashan.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  07,  1891. 

Chumawi.  A former  Bha.s;tau  hand  or 
village  in  Big  vallev,  Modoc  co,  Cal. 
Chu-ma'-wa.— Powers  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Etbnol.,  m, 
207,  1.S77. 

Chnmidok.  A term  used  by  Powers  as 
a tribal  name  similar  to  Chumteya,  <].  v. 
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Chimedocs. — Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  x, 324, 1873. 
Chim^-i-dok. — PowciS  in  Cont.  N.  A.  kthnol.,  in, 
349, 1877.  Choomedocs,— Powers  in  ( )verland  Mo., 

X.  324,  1873.  Chu'-mi-dok.— Powers  in  Cont.  ^.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  349,  1877. 

Chumpache.  A former  Cluimashaii  vil- 
lage in  Ventura  eo.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  July  24,  IHtiJ. 

Chumteya.  A name  meaning  ‘southern- 
ers,’ ami  aiiplied  with  dialectic  variations 
by  most  Miwok  (Motiuelumnan ) divi- 
sions to  the  divisions  s.  of  them.  In  some 
cases  the  name  or  a form  of  it  may  have 
been  the  jirojier  ajipellation  of  i)articailar 
divisions,  but  on  the  whole  it  remained 
geographical  rather  than  national^  or 
tribal;  as  ex])lained  by  the^  Indians 
themselves,  divisions  called  Chumteya 
by  those  n.  of  themselves  applied  the 
.same  term  in  turn  to  their  southern 
neigldiors,  and  so  on.  See  also  Chtitiiidok, 
Chiunnch,  Clnimirit.  (a.  l.  k.)  ^ 

Chimteya. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etlniol.,  in,  353, 
1877.  Choomteyas. — Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  X, 
324  1873.  Chumeto.— Gatschet  in  Am.  Antiq., 
V 71,  1883.  Chum-te'-ya.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  in,  349,  1877. 

Chumucli.  A term  used  by  Powers  as  a 

tribal  name  similar  to  Chumteya, 
Choomuch. — Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  x,  324,  1873. 
Chu'-much.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
349, 1877. 

Chumnehu.  Apparently  2 distinct  Chu- 
mashan  villages  formerly  near  Santa  Inez 
niission,  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal.  Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Chumwit.  A term  used  by  Powers  as  a 
tribal  name  similar  to  Chumteya,  q.  v. 

Choomwits. -Powers  in  Overland  Mo  x,  324,1873. 
Chum'-wit. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  349, 
1877. 


Chnnacansti.  Mentioned  by  Alcedo 
(Die.  Oeog.,  I,  565,  1786)  as  a pueblo  of 
the  province  of  South  Carolina,  on  a switt 
river  of  the  same  name  which  flows  s.  e. 
to  the  sea.  Unidentified. 

Chunaneets.  A Tuscarora  village  in 
North  Carolina  in  1701. — Lawson  (1/09), 
N.  C.,  383,  I860. 

Chunarghuttunne.  A tormer  village  ol 
the  Chastacosta  on  the  N.  side  of  Pogue 
r.,  E.  of  its  junction  with  Ai>plegate  cr., 

Tc'dma'-rxut  ,un'ne.-l)orsey  in  ,lonr.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  234,  1890. 

Chunkey.  The  name  commonly  used 
bv  the  early  traders  to  designate  a man  s 
game  formerly  popular  among  the.  Cull 
tribes  and  probalily  general  in  theS.,  e.  ol 
thelMississipin.  ltwas])layedwith astone 
disk  and  a ])ole  which  had  a crook  at  one 
end.  The  disk  was  rolled  ahead,  ami  the 
object  was  to  slide  the  ]>ole  altei  it  in 
such  a way  that  the  disk  would  rest  m 
tlu^  curve  of  tlie  crook  wlieu  botli^  came 
to  a stop.  It  was  usually  played  iu  the 
larger  towns  uixrn  a jiieceof  ground  rep- 
larlv  preiiared  for  tlie  purpose,  cal  e< 
by  the  traders  the  ^ (hunkev  yard, 

■or 
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‘hunk  yard,”  adjoining  the  town 


square,  or  central  plaza,  in  which  the  most 
important  i)ublic  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed. In  the  W.  a somewliat  similar 
game  was  jilayed  with  a netted  v heel  and 
a iiair  of  throwing  sticks.  The  name  ap- 
pears to  come  from  the  Catawba  oi  some 
other  language  of  Carolina,  where  Lawson, 
in  1701,  mentions  it  under  the  name 
chenco.  For  diagrams  of  the  Creek  town 
sc(ii<u'6,  Avith  rhiiukey  yurd,  86C  (aatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186,  1888,  and  ^wan 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  264,  18o5. 
See  (kiines,  J)iscoid(il  koues.  ('i.  m.) 

Ckunkey.  A former  Choctaw  town  on 
the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  Union, 
Newton  CO.,  IMiss.— Brown  in  INliss.  Hist. 
Soc.  Publ.,  VI,  443,  1902. 

Chanki.— Koinan.'^,  Florida,  mai>,  1 / /5.  Chunky.— 
Brown,  op.  fit.  . i > 

Chunkey  Chitto  (‘big  Chunkey,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  Chunkey). 

A former  Choctaw  town  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Chunky  cr.,  about  ^ in.  below  its  con- 
fluence with  Talashacr.,  in  Newton  co.. 
Miss.  It  was  the  southernmost  town 
visited  by  Tecumseh  in  the  fall  of  1811. 
Brown  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Pul)l.,  vi,  443- 
444,  1902;  Halbert  and  Ball,  Creek  u ar, 
46,  1895. 

Chunky.— Brown,  op.  cit. 

Chunsetunneta.  A former  village  ot  the 
Chastacosta  on  the  x.  side  of  Pogue  r., 
Or0t?. 

Tcun-se'-tun-ne'-ta.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, ni,  234,  1890. 

Chunsetunnetun.  A former  village  ot  tne 
Chastacosta  on  the  x.  side  of  Pogue  r., 
Oreg. 

Tcun-se'-tun-ne'-tun. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, ni,  234,  1890.  f .1  1 

Chuntshataatunne  (‘people  of  the  large 
fallen  tree’L  A former  village  of  the 
Mishikhwutmetunneon  Coipiille  r.,  Oreg. 
Tcun-tca'-ta-a'  iunne, — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  rolk- 
lore,  111,232,  1890. 

Chunut  (pi.  Chunotachi).  A former 
important  Yokuts  tribe  in  the  plains  e. 
of  Tulare  lake.  Cal.  They  were  enemies 
of  the  Tadji  at  the  x.  emd  of  the  lake,  but 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  hill  tribes. 
They  lived  in  long  communal  houses  of 
tide!  Their  dialect  formed  a group  with 
the  Tadji  and  Choinok.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Cho-ho-nuts.— Barbour  (1852)  ni  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
^•>(i  Coiitr  si>0(*.  scss.,  250,  1S53.  Choo-noot.  — >>  cs- 
sclls(1853i  in  H.  B.  Ex.  Doc. 

32  1857.  Chu'-nut.— Powersm  (out.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
iii  370  1877.  Chunute.— Roycein  18th  Kep.  B.  A. 
E.,’782,  1899.  Chu-su-te.— Barbour,  op.  cit.  (men- 
tionod’as  on  Faint  cr.).  . 

Chupatak  [Tciijxdiil:,  mortar  stone  ). 
A former  Pima  village  in  s.  Arizona. 
Pussell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  16,  1902. 

Chupcan.  Mentioned  as  a village  of  the 
Cholovone  on  the  E.  bank  of  San  Joaquin 
r , X.  of  the  Tuolumne,  Cal.  The  name 
may  be  another  form  of  Chapposan,  ap- 
])tirontlv  ;i  tribe  on  the  fetui  JotiQuin,  ond 
also  of'  the  otherwise  unidentifiable 
Chopee  mentioned  as  on  Fresno  res.  in 

1861.  (a-  k.) 
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Chap-pah-seins. — Johnston  (1851)  in  Son.  Ex.  Doc. 
61,  32d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  20,  1852.  Chap-po-sans. — 
Ryor  (1851),  ibid.,  21.  Chopees. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
219,  1861.  Chupcan. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18,  1861.  Tchupukanes.— Kotzebne,  New  Voy.,  ii, 
116,  1830. 

Chupichnushkuch.  A former  Kiiitsh  vil- 
la«:e  near  lower  Umpqua  r.,  Oreg. 

Tc'u'-pitc  n‘u'  ckutc. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  231,  1890. 

Chupumni.  A former  Miwok  village 
not  far  s.  of  Cosiimnes  r.,  Cal. 

Chupumnes. — Hale,  Ethnog.  and  I’hilol.,  vi,  630, 
1846. 

Churamuk.  A former  considerable  vil- 
lage on  the  E.  side  of  Susquehanna  r.,  18 
m.  above  Oswego,  N.  Y.;  destroyed  by 
Sullivan  in  1779. — Livermore  (1779)  in 
N.  11.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  822,  1850. 

Churan  ( ‘ red-eye  jieople  ’ ) . One  of  the 
two  divisions  or  fraternities  of  Isleta  pueb- 
lo, N.  Mex.  See  S]iifntnii. 

Chu-ran'. — Hodge,  field'  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895. 
Shuren.— Gatschet,  Isleta  M.S.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1885  (given  as  a clan). 

Churchcates. — A small  unidentified  tribe 
mentioned  by  Gov.  Archdale,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century,  in  a complaint  tliat  the  Appa- 
lachicoloes,  or  English  Indians,  had  at- 
tacked and  killed  3 of  them. — Carroll, 
Hist.  Coll.  S.  C.,  II,  107,  1886. 

Churchers.  A body  of  Indians  living 
E.  and  N.  E.  of  the  white  settlements  in 
New  England  in  1684  (Wood,  1684, 
quoted  by  Barton,  New  Views,  xviii, 
1798).  Not  the  Praying  Indians,  as  the 
period  is  too  early. 

Churehu.  The  Mole  clan  of  Isleta 
jmeblo,  N.  Mex. 

Churehu-t’ainin. — Lummis  quoted  bv  Hodge  in 
Am.  Aiithrop.,  ix,  351,  1896  (f’ahiVn  = ' people’). 

Churmutce.  A former  village,  jiresum- 
ably  Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mi.ssion,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Churuptoy.  A tribe  of  the  Patwin  di- 
vision of  the  Copehan  family,  formerly 
living  in  Yolo  and  perhaps  in  Napaco., 
Cal.  It  was  one  of  the  7 which  made 
peace  with  Gov.  Vallejo  in  1886. — Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Cal.,  IV,  71,  1886. 

Chusca.  The  name  ( TMus-kal,  Ts6-is- 
kai)  given  by  the  Navaho  to  a promi- 
nent hill  on  the  Navaho  res.,  x.  w.  N. 
Mex.  Geographers  extend  the  name 
(Choiska)  to  the  whole  mountain  mass 
from  which  the  knoll  rises.  Cortez  in 
1779  (Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt.  8,  119, 
1856)  recorded  it,  with  doubtful  pro- 
priety, as  the  name  of  a Navaho  settle- 
ment. In  these  mountains  are  the  re- 
mains of  breastworks  and  other  evidences 
of  a disastrous  tight  that  took  jilace  before 
1850,  according  to  Navaho  informants,  be- 
tween their  warriors  and  Mexican  troops. 

(w.  .M.) 

Chnscan.  A former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 


sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Chushtarghasuttun.  A former  village 
of  the  Cha.«tacosta  on  the  x.  side  of  Rogue 
r.,  Oreg. 

Tc’uc'-ta-rxa-sut'-tun. — Dar.'iov  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  231,  1890. 

Chusterghutmunnetun.  A former  vil- 
lage of  the  Chastaco.«ta,  the  highest  on 
Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 

Tc’us-te'-rxut-mun-ne'-tun. — Dor.'^ev  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  lll,  234,  1890. 

Chutchin.  A former  village,  jiresumably 
C’ostanoan,  connected  with  I)olores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  (’al. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Chutil  (named  from  a slough  on  which 
it  was  situated) . A former  village  or 
camp  of  the  Pilalt,  a Cowichan  tribe  of 
lower  Chilliwack  r.,  Brit.  Col. 

Tcuti'l. — Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  48, 
1902. 

Chuttusgelis.  The  reputed  site  of  Sole- 
dad  mission,  Cal. — Engelhardt,  Francis- 
cans in  Cal.,  880,  1897. 

Chuttushshunclie.  A former  village  of 
the  Chastacosta  on  the  x.  side  of  Rogue 

r. ,  Oreg. 

Tcut'-tuc-cun-tce. — Dor.sev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  234,  1890. 

Chnwutukawutuk  ( Ten' wiUukawut Ctk , 
‘earth  hill’).  A former  Pima  village  in 

s.  Arizona. — Russell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
16,  1902. 

Chuyachic  ( ‘ the  point  of  a ridge  ’ ).  A 
small  rancheria  of  the  Tarahumare,  not 
far  from  Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.— Lumholtz,  inf’ll,  1894. 

Chwaiyok.  A former  Chuniashan  vil- 
lage E.  of  San  Buenaventura,  Ventura  co., 
Cal.,  a locality  now  called  Los  Pitos. 
Te’-wai-ydk.— Hen.shaw,  Buenaventum  MS.  vo- 
cab., B.  A.  E.,  1,884. 

Chynan.  A former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Cibolas  (Mexican  Span.:  ‘buffaloes’). 
A term  applied  by  early  Spanish  writers 
to  any  buffalo-hunting  Indians.  The 
name  Vaipieros  (see  (^iierecho)  was  simi- 
larly applied  to  the  Apache  of  the  Texas 
plains  in  the  16th  century. 

Cicacut.  A Chuniashan  village  at  Go- 
leta,  w.  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  in  1542.— 
Cabrillo  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.,  181, 1857. 

Cicauit.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1,863. 
Pueblo  de  las  Sardinas. — Cabrillo,  op.  cit. 

Cienega  (Span.:  ‘marsh,’  ‘moor,’  and 
in  s.  w.  U.  S.,  ‘meadow’;  Tewa  name, 
Tzignma,  ‘lone  cottonwood  tree’).  A 
pueblo  formerly  occupied  by  the  Tano, 
but  apparently  containing  also  some 
(■iueres,  situated  in  the  valley  of  Rio 
Santa  Fe,  12  m.  s.  w.  of  Santa  Fe,  N. 

In  the  17th  century  it  was  a 
visita  of  San  IMarcos  mission.  Of  this 
pueblo  Bandelier  says:  “ It  was  aban- 
doned at  a time  when  the  Pueblos  weri> 
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independent  [between  1680  and  1692], 
and  an  effort  to  repeople  it  was  made  by 
Diego  de  Vargas  after  the  pacibeation  of 
New  Mexico  in  1695,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess. Tziguina  was  therefore  a historic 
pueblo.  Nevertheless,  I am  in  doubt  as 
to  which  stock  its  inliabitants  belonged. 
Theyarementioned  as  being  (^leres,  . . . 
but  the  peo]de  of  Cochiti  do  not  regard 
them  as  having  been  of  their  own  stock, 
but  as  belonging  to  the  Puya-tye  or  Ta- 
nos.  Until  the  (piestion  is  decided  by 
further  researches  among  the  Tanos  of 
Santo  Domingo,  I shall  hold  that  the 
pueblo  was  a Tanos  village.”  It  con- 
tained no  Indians  in  1782,  and  at  no  time 
did  its  population  reach  1,000. —Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii,  125,  1890;  iv,  91-92, 
1892. 

Alamo  Solo.— Banclelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
pt.  2,  92,  1892  (Spanish  name  of  present  village; 

‘ Lone  cottonwood  tree  ’).  Chi-mu-a. — Bandelier 
in  Bitch,  N.  Mex.,  201,  1885.  Chiu-ma.— Bitch, 
ibid..  Bit;.  Cienega  de  Carabajal.— Onate  (1.598)  in 
Doc  Died.,  XVI,  114,  1871.  Cieneguilla.— Davis, 
Span. ConcpN.  Mex. ,333, 1809.  Cinega.— D’Anville, 
mapN.  A.,  Bolton’scd.,1752.  La  Cienega. — Bande- 
lier in  Arcli.  Inst.  Papers,  IV,  91,  1892.  La  Ciene- 
gia, — Davis,  Span,  ConQ.  N.  Mex.,  333,  1869.  La 
Cienguilla.— Ibid.,  350.  Sienaguilla.— Ibid.,  map. 
Sienega,— Gallegas  (1844)  in  Emory,  Recon.,  478, 
1848.  Tzi-gu-ma.— Bandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
ITT.  125,  1890  (aboriginal  name).  Tzi-gu-may.— 
Ibid.,  IV,  91, 1892.  Ziguma.— Ladd,  N.  Mex.,  199, 
1891.  . . , 

Cienega.  A large  Cora  rancheria  m the 
Sierra  de  Nayarit,  in  the  n.  part  of  the 
territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico. 

Cienega.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  map,  16,. 
1902.  La  Cienega. — Ibid.,  i,  498. 

Cieneguilla  (Span.:  ‘ little  marsh’).  A 
former  village  on  the  Potrero  Viejo,  above 
the  present  Cochiti  pueblo,  N.  Mex.,ocy 
cupied  almost  continuously  by  the  Cochiti 
between  1681  and  1694.  It  was  burned  in 
the  latter  year  by  Gov.  Vargas  duriiig  his 
reconquest  of  the  country. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  169,  1892. 

Cienegui. — Escalante  (1093?)  cjm^ted  by  Bandelier, 
ibid.,  173,  1892.  Cieneguilla.— Mendoza  (1681), 
ibid.,  169. 

Cincinnati  Tablet.  See  Not'  1ml  plates. 

Cinco  Llagas  (Span.:  ‘live  wounds,’  re- 
ferring to  the  wounds  of  Christ).  A 
Teiiehuane  villap  near  the  Cerro  de 
i\luinora,in  the  Sierra  Mad  re,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  in  tlie  ex- 
treme 8.  w.  part  of  Chihuahua,  IMexico, 

the  inhaliitants  of  which  are  of  pure  blood, 

but  speak  Spanish. — Doc.  Hist.  IMex.,  4th 
s.,  IV,  9:1,  1857;  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mexico,  I,  429,  1902. 

Cinihuay.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage at  Los  Gatos,  near  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24, 
1868. 

Cinnabar.  The  sulphide  of  mercury, 
which  supplies  a brilliant  red  pigment 
used  to  a considerable  extent  by  the  na- 
tive tribes.  It  is  somewhat  more  bril- 
liant in  hue  than  tlie  hematites,  being 


the  basis  of  the  vermilion  of  commerce. 

It  occurs  in  pulverulent  earthy  forms  and 
as  a compact  ore  largely  in  connection 
with  serpentines.  It  is  found  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas,  and  to  a limited  ex- 
tent in  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Nevada.^  Aar- 
row  found  it  associated  with  burials  in 
s.  California,  and  remarks  that,  used  as 
a paint  for  the  person,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  cause  “constitutional  derange- 
ments of  a serious  nature”  (Surv.  IV. 
100th  Merid.,  vir,  1879),  and  Meredith 
(Moorehead,  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900)  even 
attributes  the  diseased  bones  so  often  ob- 
tained from  native  graves  to  the  excessive 
use  of  this  pigment.  (■"■.  h.  h.) 

Cinc[uack.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  near  Smiths  Pt  on  the  Roto- 
mac,  in  Northumberland  co.,  Va.,  in  1608. 
Chinquack, — Doc.  of  1638  in  Buzman,  Md.,  ii,  <3, 
1837.  Cinquaok.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  i,  map. 
repr.  1819. 

Cinquaeteck.  A village  on  the  Poto- 
mac, in  the  present  Prince  George  co., 
Md.,  in  1608.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  i, 
map,  repr.  1819.  Cf.  Chincotear/ne,  Chujiio- 
teck. 

Cinquoteck.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  probably  of  the  Pamunkey 
tribe,  in  the  fork  of  Mattajionv  and 
Pamunkev  rs..  King  William  co.,  'N  a.,  in 
1608.— Sniith  (1629),  Virginia,!, map,  repr. 
1819.  Cf.  Chincoteague,  Cinquaeteck. 

Cisco.  A name  ap])lied  to  vpious  spe- 
cies of  fish  found  in  the  region  of  the 
great  lakes,  particularly  the  lake  herring 
(Coregonus  artedi)  and  the  lake  noon-eye 
(C.  hogi).  The  word  is  said  to  be  takeii 
from  one  of  the  Algonquian  dialects  of 
the  region,  but  its  origin  is  not  clear. 
Perhaps  it  is  a reduction  of  ciscoette  or 
siskorvit.  (a.  e.  c. ) 

Cisco  {Si'ska,  ‘uncle’).  A village  of 
the  Lvtton  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk  on 
Fraser  r.,  8 m.  below  Lvtton,  Brit.  Col.; 
pop.  32  in  1902. 

Si'ska.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mns.  Xnt.  Hist.,  ii.  171, 
1900.  Siska  Flat.— Can.  Did.  All.  for  1880,317.^ 

Ciscoette.  A name  of  the  lake  herring 
{Coregonus  artedi),  seemingly  a French 
diminutive  in  ette  from  cisco,  but  proba- 
bly a French  corruption  of  si.skoirit,  q.  v. 

(a.  f.  c.) 

Ciscoquett,  Ciscowet.  See  Siskoirit. 
Citisans.  One  of  the  five  tribes  of  which 
Badin,  in  1880  (Ann.  de  hi  Prop,  de  la 
Foi,  IV,  586, 1848),  believed  the  Sioux  na- 
tion to  be  composed.  Possibly  intended 
for  Sisseton. 

Citizen  Potawatomi.  A jiart  of  the 
Potawatomi  who,  ivhile  living  in  Kansas, 
withdrew  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe  about 
1861,  took  lands  in  severalty  and  became 
citizens,  but  afterward  removed  to  In- 
dian Ter.  (now  Oklahoma).  Theynuin- 
bered  1,036  in  1890,  but  liy  1900  had  in- 
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creased  to  1,722,  and  in  1904  the  number 
was  <i:iveu  as  1,686. 

Ciucut.  A Chumashan  village  between 
Goletaand  Ft  Conception,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Ciucut. — Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla. , 183, 1857.  Cuicut.  —Taylor  in  Cal . Farmer, 
Apr.  17,  1863. 

Civilization.  To  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itant of  this  continent  civilization  entails 
the  overturning  of  his  ancient  form  of 
government,  the  abolition  of  many  of  his 
social  usages,  the  readjustment  of  his 
ideas  of  ])ropertyand  ]>ersonal  rights,  and 
change  of  occuj>ation.  No  community 
of  natives  ivas devoid  of  a. social  organiza- 
tion and  a form  of  government.  These 
varied,  some  tribes  being  much  more 
highly  organized  than  others  (see  C'lan 
and  Oens),  but  all  possessed  rules  of  con- 
duct which  must  be  obeyed,  else  ])unish- 
ment  would  follow.  Native  organization 
was  based  on  kinship,  which  carried  with 
it  the  obligation  of  mutual  protection. 
The  tribe,  wherever  it  chanced  to  be, 
whether  resting  at  home  in  the  village, 
wandering  on  the  plains  in  pursuit  of 
game,  or  scattered  in  quest  of  fish  on  the 
rivers  or  sea,  always  preserved  its  organ- 
ization and  authority  intact,  whereas  the 
organization  which  civilization  imposes 
on  the  native  is  based  on  locality,  those 
living  within  certain  limits  being,  regard- 
less of  relationship,  subject  to  common 
laws  and  having  equal  responsibilities; 
mere  kinship  warrants  no  claim,  and  the 
family  is  differently  constituted.  In  the 
tribal  family  husband  and  wife  very  often 
must  belong  to  different  units.  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  particular  tribe  the 
children  trace  descent  through  their 
father  and  belong  to  his  gens,  or  through 
their  mother  and  are  members  of  her  clan. 
Modern  civilization  demands  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  clan  or  gens,  and  children 
must  inherit  from  both  parents  and  be 
subject  to  their  authority,  not  that  of  a 
clan  or  gens. 

Most  of  the  common  occupations  of 
tribal  life  are  wiped  out  by  civilization. 
Intertribal  wars  have  ceased,  and  war 
honors  are  no  longer  j)ossible;  the  herds 
of  buffalo  and  other  animals  are  gone, 
and  with  them  the  hunter,  and  the  makers 
of  bows,  arrows,  spears,  and  other  im- 
plements of  the  chas(‘.  The  results  of 
generations  of  training  are  of  little  avail 
to  the  civilized  male  Indian. 

Under  tribal  conditions  woman  held, 
in  many  cases,  a place  in  the  management 
of  tribal  affairs.  Upon  her  devolved 
partly  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  the 
dressing  of  skins,  the  making  of  clothing, 
the  production  of  pottery  and  baskets, 
the  preparing  of  food,  and  all  that  went 
to  conserve  the  home.  Civilization  puts 
an  end  to  her  outdoor  work  and  consigns 


her  to  the  kitchen  and  the  washtul), 
while  the  white  man’s  factories  su])ply 
cloth,  clothing,  ])ots,  ])ans,  and  baskets, 
for  none  of  the  native  industries  can  sur- 
vive in  competition  with  machinery. 
'W’oman,  moreover,  loses  her  importance 
in  public  affairs  and  the  independent 
ownership  of  pro]>erty  that  was  her  right 
by  tribal  law.  No  group  of  peoples  on 
the  continent  were  destitute  of  religious 
beliefs  or  of  rites  and  ceremonies  express- 
ive of  them.  These  beliefs  were  based 
on  the  idea  that  man,  in  common  with 
all  created  things,  was  endowed  with  life 
by  some  power  that  pervaded  the  uni- 
verse. The  methods  of  appealing  to  this 
power  varied  with  the  environment  of 
the  peoples,  but  the  incentive  was  the 
desire  for  food,  health,  and  long  life, 
while  the  rites  and  ceremonies  inculcated 
certain  ethical  relations  between  man 
and  man.  As  among  all  races,  priest- 
craft overlaid  many  of  the  higher 
thoughts  and  teachings  of  native  religion 
and  led  to  unworthy  practices.  Never- 
theless the  breaking  down  of  the  ancient 
forms  of  worship  through  the  many 
changes  and  restrictions  incident  to  the 
settlement  of  the  country  has  caused  the 
natives  much  distress  and  mental  confu- 
sion. It  is  not  surprising  that  it  has 
been  a slow  and  difficult  process  for  the 
aborigines  to  accept  and  conform  to  such 
radical  changes  of  organization,  customs, 
and  beliefs  as  are  required  by  civilization. 
Yet  many  have  done  so,  showing  a grasp 
of  mind,  a power  to  apprehend  the  value 
of  new  ideals,  and  a willingness  to  acce])t 
the  inevitable,  and  evincing  a degree  of 
courage,  self-restraint,  and  strength  of 
character  that  can  not  fail  to  win  the  ad- 
miration of  thinking  men.  The  younger 
generation,  born  under  the  new  condi- 
tions, are  spared  the  abrupt  change 
through  which  their  fathers  had  to 
struggle.  Wherever  the  environment 
permits,  the  employments  of  the  white 
race  are  now  those  of  the  Indian.  In  one 
branch  of  the  Eskimo  change  has  come 
through  the  introduction  of  the  reindeer. 
Already  the  Indian  is  to  be  found  tilling 
his  farm,  plying  the  trades,  employed 
on  the  railroads,  working  in  mines  and 
logging  camps,  and  holding  positions  of 
trust  in  banks  and  mercantile  houses. 
Indians,  of  pure  race  or  of  mixed  blood, 
are  jiractising  as  lawyers,  }>hysicians,  and 
clergymen;  they  have  made  their  way  in 
literature  and  aft,  and  are  serving  the  pub- 
lic in  national  and  state  otfice.s,  from  that 
of  road  master  to  that  of  legislator.  The 
school,  the  missionary,  and  the  altered 
conditions  of  life  are*  slowly  but  surely 
changing  the  Indian’s  mode  of  thought  as 
well  as  his  mode  of  living,  and  the  old  life 
of  his  tribe  and  race  is  becoming  more 
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and  more  a memory  and  a tradition.  See 
Aijencii  sfistem,  Educatloyi,  (lovermnent  pol- 
ic]i,  Missions.  (a.  c.  f. ) 

Ciyuktun.  A former  Cliumaslnin  vil- 
lajje  near  Santa  Barl)ara,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Fanner,  INIay  4,  I860. 

Cizentetpi.  ^Mentioned  by  Onate  (Doc. 
Iiu'd.,  XVI,  114,  1871)  as  a pueblo  of  New 
INIexico  in  1598.  Doubtless  situated  in  the 
Salinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  e.  of  the 
Rio  (irande,  and  in  all  probability  for- 
merly occupi('d  by  the  Tigua  or  the  1 iios. 

Clackama.  xV  Chinookan  tribe  formerly 
occupving  several  villages  on  Clackamas 
r.,  iu“  ('lackamas  co.,  Oreg.  In  1808 
I.ewis  and  Clark  estimated  their  num- 
ber at  1,800;  in  1851  their  number  was 
])laced  at  88,  and  atthattime  they  claimed 
the  country  on  the  e.  side  of  IVillamette 
r.  from  a few  miles  above  its  mouth 
nearly  to  Oregon  C5ty  and  e.  as  far  as  the 
Cascade  mts.  This  territory  they  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Dayton  treaty 
of  1855,  and  later  they  were  removed  to 
the  (irande  Ronde  res.,  Oreg.,  where  they 
are  said  to  number  about  60.  (l.  f.  ) 

A'kimmash.— Gatschet,  Kalapnya  A.  E. 

(Atlalati  name.)  Clackamas. --Dart  in  Ind.  Aik 
Kep.,214,  1851.  Clackamis.--1  aimer,  Trav.  Rock ^ 
Mts  8i  1845.  Clackamos. — Lewis  and  Clark,  hx- 
ped.’,  n,  219,  1814.  Clackamurs.— VVilkes,  Hist. 
Oregon,  44,  1845.  Clack-a-mus.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
ExrTcd  I,  map,  1814.  Clackanurs.— Robertson, 
Oregon’,  129,  1846.  Clackarners,— Robertson  in  H . 

R Ex.  Doe.  76,  30tli  Cong.,  l.st  sess.,  9,  1848. 

Cl'akamus.—Warro  and  Vavasour  (1835) 

Hudson  Bay  Ter.,  80,  1849.  Clakemas  --Duflot  de 
Mofras,  Explor.  de  1’ Oregon  ir,  Clarka- 

mees  —Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  3/2,  1822.  Clark 

ames’-brake,  Bk.  Incls  , Oi  1848  Clarkamos.- 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1806),  iv,  2.5o,  l9U.u 
Claricamus.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  4/4, 1814. 
Clukemus.— Cones,  Henry-Thompson  Joiir  811, 
1807.  Gita'q;emas. — Boas,  Kathlaniet 
1901  (Clatsop  name).  Guithla'kimas.— Gauche t, 
MS  B A.  E.  (own  name).  Klackamas.-^Hnus, 
Oregon,  144,  18.50.  Klackamus.— Wilkes  in  U.  S. 
Fviil  Fxned  IV  368, 1845.  Klackamuss.— Kane, 
WMnd.^i?N;'’A.,’l96,  1859.  Klakamat.-Gatschet 
in  Beaeb,  Iiid.  Miscel.,  443,  1877  Klaki'mass.- 
Gairdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  S(>e.  Loud  , xi, 
256  1841.  Nsekau's. — Gatsebct,  Nestuc'ea  MS. 

v'oeab.,  B.  .4.  E.  (Nestueea  name).  Ns  tiwat.— 
Ibid  (Nestueea  name).  Sehalatak.— 1 ramboise 
nuotecl  by  Gairdner  (1835)  in  Jour  Geog.  boe 
T nnd  XI  256  1841.  Thlakeimas. — lolmie  and 

Dawsr.n  comp.  Voeabs.  Brit.  Col.,  11,  Ifl-Tla- 

kimish.—Moonev.inf’n,  1904 (own  name).  Tlaki 
mish-piim.-lbid.  Tu'hfi  tane. -Gatschet,  Umpqua 
MS.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  ( Ump/pm  name). 

Clahclellah  (probably  a yariation  ot 
Watlala).  A Chinnokau  tribe 
a single  village  of  7 houses  near  the  toot 
of  the  Cascades  of  Columbia  r.,  Oreg., 
in  1806.  ^ ,v 

Clahclallah.-Orig  .Tour  J.ewis 

275,190.5.  Clahclellah.— Ibid.,  2/3.  Clahclellars. 

Ibid.,  258.  . 

ciklmaquah.  A Cbinookan  tribe  or  d - 

vision  living  in  1806  on  Sauvies  id.,  lUult- 
nomah  co.,  ()n>g.,  on  Cohunbia  r.  below 
the  up]>er  mouth  of  the  M illametti . 
Their  estimated  number,  was  160,  m 4 


Clah-oose.  A Salish  tribe  on  Toba  inlet, 
Brit.  Col.,  speaking  the  Comox  dialect; 
pop.  73  in  1904. 

Clahoose.-Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  243,  1862.  Clay- 
hoosh.— W'hvmper,  Alaska,  49,  1869.  Cle-Hure. 
Kane,  W'and.  In  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  Cle-Huse.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  488, 18^5  Klahoose,— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1874,  142.  Klahose.-Ibid., 
1891,  map.  iciahous. — Dowiiie  in  Brit. 


/MnVk-  IV  'M8  1905.  Clan-nah-queh  s Tribe  of 

Mo\tnomlKs:-Ibid.,Vl,n0,  1905. 


CoL,  app.,  449,  1862  ( name  of  inlet),  mashoose. 

Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1874, 144.  Tlahoos.— Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Voeabs.  Brit.  Col.,  119b,  1884.  Tlahu  s. 

Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Claikahak.  A Omagmiut  village  on 
the  right  liank  of  Yukon  r.,  near  Ukak, 
Alaska;  jierhaps  identical  with  Rhaik. 

Claikahakamut.— Post-route  map,  1903. 

Claikehak.  x\.  Chnagmiut  Kskimo  vil- 
lage on  tlie  N.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  above 
Tlatek,  Alaska. 

Claikehakamut.— Post  route  map,  1903.  ^ 

Clallam  strong  people’)-,  l^alish 
tribe  living  on  the  s.  side  of  Puget  sd.. 
Wash.,  formerly  extending  from  1 ort 
Discovery  to  Hoko  r. , being  bounded  at 
each  end  bv  the  Chimakum  and  Makah. 
Subsequently  they  occupied  Chimakum 
territory  and  established  a village  at  1 ort 
Townsend.  A comparatively  small  num- 
ber found  their  way  across  to  the  s.  end  of 
Vancouver  id.,  and,  according  to  Kane, 
there  was  a large  village  on  ^ ictoria  hat- 
bor  They  are  said  to  be  more  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Songish  than  to  any  other 
tribe.  Their  villages  were ; l^l  w ha,  H ok< i, 
Huiauulchj  Ilunnint,  Kalitai,  Kaejuaith, 
Klatlawas  (extinct),  Pistchin  (extinct), 
Sequini,  Stehtlum,  Tsako,  Tse\i  hitzen, 
Tsitsuk  wich , and  Y ennis.  Eleven  villages 
were  enumerated  by  Kells  in  1886,  but 
only  3— Elwha,  Pistchin,  and  Sequim— 
are'spoken  of  under  their  native  names. 
Pop.  800  in  1854,  acc-ording  to  Cdibs. 
There  5vere  336  on  Puyallup  res.,  w asli., 
]904_248  at  Jamestown  and  88  at  Port 

Gamble.  ^ 

Ohalam Fariiham, Travels,  111,  l.s43.  Clalams. 

NiS-  ciregon.  143, 1846.  ClaUam8.^teveii.s  in 
Ind  \ff  Rep.,  450,  1854.  Clallems.— Gallatin  in 
Trails.  Am.  Ethiiol.  Soe.,  ii,  19,  1848.  Clal-lums 

Indians.- Kane,  Wand.  in  ,N'.  A.,  209,  1859  (rmer- 
ring  to  their  village  in  Victoria  harbor).  Hue- 
vang-uh—Maekay  quoted  by  Dawson  in  Trans. 
Tbnx  Soe.  ('an.  lor  1891.  see.  Ii  ( 

‘ the  people’ ).  Khalams.— Smet,  Liters  231 , 1843. 
Klalams.— Smet,  Oregon  Miss,  t84/.  Kla 

lanes.— Ibid.,  56.  Klallam.— Ind.  Aff.  Kcp.,  -54, 
1877  Noosdalum. — Seoiiler  in  Jour.  Geqg.  >-'i. 

1 oil’d. . I,  224, 1841  (Noos  is  a 2>r<fl.rinn 
Nooselalum.— l.ane  (1819)  iii  Sen  Ex. 

Cong  1st  sess.,  173.  1^50.  Noostlalums.— Sehoo  - 
(•ran  ”lnd  Tribes,  v.  700,  18.55.  Nostlalaim.— Tol- 
5,de  imd  Dawson’,  Vm-abs.  Brit  Col  120b  11^. 
Nusdalum.— Latliam  in  Trans.,  1 Inlol.  So( . Loud 
71  18,56.  Nu-sklaim.— Eells  iii  letter  Jib.,  1.  I 

(own  name:  ‘strong  people  ).  Nu®-klai  -jmm. 

Gibbs,  Clallnm  MS.  voeab..  B ^V- J i e-s  RM’al 
Keane  in  Stanford,  ConUH-nd  ,534_,  18/8  Sclal 
lum.—, Tones  (18.5:1)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  <6  34tbCong., 
8d  sess  5 18.57.  Skal-lum. — Seliooleralt,  liuL 
fribes, ’’iV.’  W8,  18,54.  S‘Klallains.-U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.,  800,  1873.  S'Klallan, -Stevens  ni  Ind.  Aff 
Ren  4.50  1854.  SKlal-lum.— Starling,  ibiil..  1/0. 
1,8.52.”  Thwspa'-l6b.-McCaw.  Puyalhip  Ms.  )pvnh- 

B A E.  18.8A.  Tlalams.—Sehooleraft.  Did  Tribes. 

Ill  96  ’map,  18,53.  TlaTEm.— Boas  in^  ,5tb  Rojk 
N 'W.  ’Tribes  Can..  10, 1889,  Tlalum.— 1 olmio  lUid 
Dawson,  Voeabs.  Brit.  Col.,  120b,  1884.  Tsclal- 
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lums,— Gniiit  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soe.,  293,  1857. 
Wooselalim.— LiUie  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  162,  18-50. 

Clan  and  Gens.  An  American  Indian 
clan  or  gens  is  an  intratribal  exogamic 
group  of  persons  either  actually  or  theo- 
retically consanguine,  organized  to  pro- 
mote their  social  and  political  welfare,  the 
memhers  being  usually  denoted  by  a com- 
mon class  name  derived  generally  from 
some  fact  relating  to  the  habitat  of  the 
group  or  to  its  usual  tutelary  being.  In  the 
clan  lineal  descent,  inheritance  of  per- 
sonal and  common  property,  and  the 
hereditar}'  right  to  public  office  and  trust 
are  traced  through  the  female  line,  while 
in  the  gens  they  devolve  through  the 
male  line.  Clan  and  gentile  organizations 
are  by  no  means  universal  among  the 
North  American  tribes;  and  totemism, 
the  possession  or  even  the  worshijr  of  per- 
sonal or  communal  totems  by  individuals 
or  groups  of  persons,  is  not  an  essential 
feature  of  clan  and  gentile  organizations. 
The  terms  clan  ami  gens  as  defined  and 
employed  by  Powell  denote  useful  dis- 
criminations insocial  and  ])olitical  organi- 
zation, and,  no  better  names  having  been 
j)roposed,  they  are  used  here  practically 
as  defined  by  Powell. 

Consanguine  kinship  among  the 
I ro(inoianand  Muskhogean  tribes  is  traced 
through  the  blood  of  the  woman  only, 
and  membership  in  a clan  constitutes 
citizenship  in  the  tribe,  conferring  certain 
social,  political,  and  religious  privileges, 
duties,  and  rights  that  are  denied  toaliens. 
By  the  legal  fiction  of  adoption  the  blood 
of  the  alien  might  be  changed  into  one  of 
the  strains  of  Irociuoian  blood,  and  thus 
citizenship  in  the  tribe  could  be  conferred 
on  a person  of  alien  lineage.  The  primary 
unit  of  the  social  and  political  organiza- 
tion of  Iroqnoian  and  Muskhogean  tribes 
is  the  ohwarhira,  a Mohawk  term  signify- 
ing the  family,  comprising  all  the  male 
and  female  ])rogeny  of  a woman  and  of 
all  her  female  (lescendants  in  the  female 
line  and  of  such  other  persons  as  may  be 
adopted  into  the  ohirarhira.  An ohirachira 
never  bears  the  name  of  a tutelary  or  other 
deity.  Its  head  is  usually  the  eldest 
woman  in  it.  It  may  be  compo,«ed  of  one 
or  more  firesides,  and  one  or  mon'  olnra- 
chiras  may  constitute  a clan.  The  mem- 
bers of  an  nJuracliira  have  (1)  the  right  to 
the  name  of  the  clan  of  which  their  o/nm- 
chira  is  a member;  (2)  the  right  of  inherit- 
ing jtroperty  from  deceased  meml)ers;  and 
(8)  the  right  to  take  part  in  councils  cf  the 
olurachim.  The  titles  of  chief  and  sub- 
chief were  the  lieritage  of  particular 
ohirdcJnras.  In  the  development  of  a 
clan  by  the  coalescence  of  two  or  more 
actually  or  theoretically  related 
only  certain  nfnrncf liras  ol)tained  the  in- 
heritance and  custody  of  the  titles  of  and 
consequently  the  right  to  choose  chief 


and  subchief.  Very  rarely  were  the  off- 
S])ring  of  an  adopted  alien  constituted  an 
oliwachim  having  chiefship  or  subchief- 
ship  titles.  The  married  women  of  child- 
bearing age  of  such  an  ohwachim  had  the 
right  to  hokl  a council  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  candidates  for  chief  and  sub- 
chief  of  the  clan,  the  chief  matron  of  one 
of  the  olucaclnras  being  the  trustee  of  the 
titles,  and  the  initial  step  in  the  deposition 
of  a chief  or  subchief  was  taken  by  the 
women’s  council  of  the  ohwachira  to 
whom  the  title  belongs.  There  were 
clans  in  which  several  ohwachiras  ]jos- 
sessed  titles  to  chiefships.  The  Mohawk 
and  Oneida  tilbes  have  only  3 clans,  each 
of  which,  however,  has  3 chiefships  and 
3 subchiefships.  Every  ohwachira  of  the 
Iroquois  possessed  and  worshi])ed,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  owned  by  individuals,  one 
or  more  tutelary  deities,  called  oiaron  or 
ochina(j€ii(la,  which  were  customarily  the 
charge  of  wise  5vomen.  An  alien  could 
be  taken  into  the  clan  and  into  the  tribe 
only  through  adoption  into  one  of  the 
ohirachiras.  All  the  land  of  an  ohwachira 
was  the  exclusive  jwoperty  of  its  women. 
The  ohwachira  was  bound  to  purchase 
the  life  of  a member  who  had  forfeited 
it  by  the  killing  of  a mendjer  of  the 
tribe  or  of  an  allied  tribe,  and  it  2>o.s- 
sessed  the  right  to  si)are  or  to  take  the 
life  of  prisoners  made  in  its  behalf  or 
offered  to  it  for  adoption. 

The  clan  among  the  Iroquoian  and  the 
Muskhogean  j)eoples  is  generally  consti- 
tuted of  one  or  more  ohirachiras.  It  was 
develoj)ed  ai>i5arently  through  the  coa- 
lescence of  two  or  more  ohirachiras  hav- 
inga  common  abode.  Amalgamation  natu- 
rally resulted  in  a higher  organization  and 
an  enlargement  and  multiplication  of 
rights,  yjrivileges,  and  obligations.  Where 
a single  ohwachira  represents  a clan  it  was 
almost  always  due  to  the  extinction  of 
sister  ohwachiras.  In  the  event  of  the 
extinction  of  an  ohirachira  through  death, 
one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois 
provides  for  the  preservation  of  the  titles 
of  chief  and  snbchief  of  W\e ohirachira,  by 
l)laeing  these  titles  in  trust  with  a sister 
ohwachira  of  the  same  clan,  if  there  be 
such,  during  the  i)leasure  of  the  League 
council.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
characteristic  rights  and  ]irivileges  of  the 
approximately  identical  Iroquoian  and 
Muskhogean  clans:  (1)  The  right  to  a 
common  clan  name,  which  is  usually  that 
of  an  animal,  bird,  reptile,  or  natural  ob- 
ject that  may  formerly  have  been  regarded 
as  a guardian  deity.  (2)  Rein-esentation 
in  the  council  of  tile  tribe.  (3)  Its  share 
in  the  communal  iiroperty  of  the  tribe. 
(4)  The  right  to  have  its  elected  chief 
and  snbchii'f  of  the  clan  confirmed  and 
installed  by  the  tribal  eonncil,  among  the 
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Iroquois  in  later  times  by  the  League 
council.  (5)  The  right  to  the  protection 
of  the  tribe,  (ti)  The  right  to  the  titles 

of  thechiefshipsand  subchiefships  heredi- 
tary in  its  olumchir<(ti.  (7)  The  right  to 
certain  songs,  chants,  and  religious  ob- 
servances. (8)  The  riglit  of  its  men  or 
women,  or  both  together,  to  hold  councils. 

(9)  The  right  to  certain  i)ersonal  names, 
to  be  bestowed  upon  its  members. 

(10)  The  right  to  adopt  aliens  through 
the  action  of  a constituent  ohwachira. 

(11)  The  right  to  a common  Imrial 
ground.  (12)  The  right  of  the  child- 
bearing women  of  the  oliWUchiTus  in 
which  such  titles  are  hereditary  to  elect 
the  chief  and  subcldef.  (13)  The  right 
of  such  women  to  impeacli  and  thus  in- 
stitute ]u’oceedings  for  the  deposition  of 
chiefs  and  subchiefs.  (14)  The  right  to 
share  iu  the  religious  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  public  festivals  of  the  tribe.  The 
duties  incident  to  clan  membership  were 
the  following:  (1)  The  obligation  not  to 
marry  within  the  clan,  formerly  not  even 
witliiii  the  phratry  to  which  the  clan  be- 
longed; the  phratry  being  a brotherhood 
of  clans,  the  male  members  of  it  mutu- 
ally regarded  themselves  as  brothers  and 
the  female  members  as  sisters.  (2)  The 
joint  obligation  to  purchase  the  life  of  a 
mendier  of  the  clan  which  has  been  for- 
feited by  the  homicide  of  a member  of 
the  tribe  or  of  an  allied  tribe.  (3)  The 
obligation  to  aid  and  defend  fellow- 
members  by  supplying  their  needs,  re- 
dressing their  wrongs  and  injuries,  ^r)d 
avenging  their  death.  (4)  The  joint  obli- 
gation to  obtain  prisoners  or  other  persons 
to  replace  members  lost  or  killed  of  anj 
ohwftchira  of  a clan  to  wLich  they  are 
related  as  father’s  clansmen,  the  matron 
of  such  ohwachira  having  the  right  to  ask 
that  this  obligation  be  fulfilled.  All  these 
rights  and  obligations,  however,  are  not 
always  found  together. 

The  clan  or  gentile  name  is  not  usually 
the  common  name  of  the  animal  or  ob- 
ject after  which  the  clan  may  be  called, 
but  denotes  some  salient  feature  or  idiar- 
acteristic  or  the  favorite  haunt  of  h>  oi" 
may  be  an  archaic  name  of  it.  One  oi  the 
Seneca  clans  is  named  from  the  deer, 
commonly  called  ‘cloven  foot^, 

while  the  clan  name  is  hadimongvmm  , 

‘ those  whose  nostrils  are  large  and  fine- 
looking.’  Another  Seneca  clan  is  named 
from  tiie  sandpiper,  which  has  the  ono- 
matopoetic  name  don'isdoiri' , but  tlie  clan 
name  is  hodi'vesuo' , ‘those  who  come 
from  the  clean  saml,’  referring  to  the 
sandpiper’s  habit  of  running  along  the 
water’s  edge  where  the  sand  is  washed 
bv  the  waves.  Still  another  clan  is  called 
after  the  turtle,  commonly  named  ha  n- 
owa  from  its  carapace,  but  the  clan  desig- 
nation is  hadlniaderd,  ‘they  have  upright 


necks.’  The  number  of  clans  in  the  dif- 
ferent Iroquois  tribes  varies.  The  small- 
est number  is  3,  found  in  the  Mohawk 
and  Oneida,  while  tlie  Seneca  have  9,  the 
Onondaga  8,  and  the  Wyandot  12. 

Clans  and  gentes  are  generally  organized 
into  phratries  and  phratries  into  tribes. 
Usually  only  2 phratries  are  found  in 
the  modern  organization  of  tribes.  The 
Huron  and  the  Cayuga  appear  formerly 
to  have  had  4,  but  the  Cayuga  to-day 
assemble  in  2 phratries.  One  or  more 
clans  may  compose  a phratry.  The  clans 
of  the  phratries  are  regarded  as  brothers 
one  to  another  and  cousins  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  ])hratry,  and  are  so 
addressed.  The  jihratry  has  a certain 
allotted  place  in  every  assembly,  usuallv 
the  side  of  the  fire  opposite  to  that  held 
by  the  other  phratry.  A clansman  in 
si^aking  of  a person  of  the  opjiosite 
phratry  mav  also  say  “He  is  my  father  s 
clansman,”' or  “He  is  a child  whom  I 
have  made,”  hence  the  obligatioii  resting 
on  members  of  a phratry  to  “fiiiil  the 
word”  of  the  dream  of  a child  of  the 
other  phratry.  The  phratry  is  the  unit 
of  organization  of  the  people  for  ceremo- 
nial and  other  assemblages  and  festivals, 
but  as  a phratry  it  has  no  officers;  the 
chiefs  and  elders  of  the  clans  composing 
it  serve  as  its  directors. 

The  government  of  a clan  or  gens, 
when  analyticallv  studied,  is  seemingly  a 
development  frohi  that  of  the  ohwachira. 
The  government  of  a trilie  is  developed 
from  that  of  the  clan  or  gens,  and  a con- 
federation, such  as  the  League  of  the 
Iroquois,  is  governed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. 

The  simpler  unit  of  organization  sur- 
rendered some  of  its  autonomy  to  the 
higher  unit  so  that  the  whole  w^s  closely 
interdependent  and  cohesive.  1 he  estab- 
lishment of  each  higher  unit  necessarily 
produced  new  duties,  rights,  and  iirivi- 
ICffGS. 

According  to  Boas  the  tribes  of  the 
N.  W.  coast,  as  the  Tlingit,  Haida,  Tsim- 
shian,  Heiltsiik,  and  Kitamat,  have  ani- 
mal totems,  and  a “maternal  organiza- 
tion” in  which  the  totem  groups  are 
Gxo^ciniic.  TliG  Kw’nliiutl,  howevGr,  ftl- 
though  belonging  to  the  same  stock  as 
the  last  two,  do  not  have  animal  totems, 
because  thev  are  in  “a  peculiai  transi- 
tional stage.'”  The  Kwakiutl  is  exoga- 
mic.  In  the  x.  part  of  this  coast  area  a 
woman’s  rank  and  privileges  always  de- 
scend to  her  children.  As  the  crest,  or 
totemic  emlilem,  descends  in  the  female 
line  through  marriage  among  the  Kwa- 
kiutl, a somewhat  similar  result  has  been 
brought  about  among  them.  Among  the 
Haida  and  the  Tlingit  there  are  respec- 
tively 2 phratries;  theTsimshian  have  4, 
the  ileiltsuk  3,  and  the  Kitamat  6.  The 
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tribes  of  the  s.  part  of  the  coast,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  are  “purely 
paternally  organized.”  Natives  do  not 
always  consider  themselves  descendants 
of  the  totem,  but  rather  of  some  ancestor 
of  the  clan  who  obtained  the  totem.  An 
adopted  remnant  of  a tribe  may  some- 
times constitute  a clan.  See  Social  organ- 
ization. (.1.  X.  B.  H.) 

Claninnata.  A Chinookan  tribe  living 
in  1806  on  the  s.  w.  side  of  Sauvies  id., 
Multnomah  co.,  Greg.  Their  estimated 
population  was  200,  in  5 houses. 

Clah-in-nata. — Lewisand  Clark  Expod.,  Cones  ed., 
1219,  note,  1893.  Clah-in-na-ta. — Orig.  Jonr.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  iv,  213  et  seq.,  1905.  Clanimatas. — 
Morse,  Kep.  to  Sec.  War,  371,  1822.  Clan-in-na- 
ta’s, — Orig.  Jonr.,  op.  cit.,  VI,  116, 1905. 

Clatacut.  A former  Chinookan  vil-age 
on  thex.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  10  m.  below 
The  Dalles,  Greg. — Lee  and  Frost,  Gregon, 
176,  1844. 

Clatchotin.  A division  of  the  Tenan- 
kutchin  on  Tanana  r.,  Alaska. 

Bear  Indians. — Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Snrv.  Can. 
1888,  203b,  1889.  Clatochin. — Allen,  Kep.  on 
Alaska,  137,  1887.  Sa-tshi-o-tin'. — Ibid 

Clatsop.  (Ld'k/elak,  ‘dried  salmon.’ — 
Boas).  A Chinookan  tribe  formerly 
about  C.  Adams  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
Columbia  r.  anil  extending  up  the  river 
as  far  as  Tongue  pt  and  s.  along  the  coast 
to  Tillamook  Head,  Greg.  In  1806  their 
number,  according  to  Lewis  and  Clark, 
was  200,  in  14  houses.  In  1875  a few 
Clatsop  were  found  living  near  Salmon  r. 
and  were  removed  to  Grande  Ronde  res. 
in  Gregon.  The  language  is  now  prac- 
tically extinct,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
tribe  has  been  almost  wholly  absorbed  by 
neighboring  groups.  The  villages  of  the 
Clatsop,  so  far  as  known,  were  Konope, 
Neacoxy,  Neahkeluk,  Niakewankih,  Ne- 
ahkstowt,  and  Necotat.  (l.  f.  ) 

Calt-sops. — Hunter,  Ciiptivity,  71,  1823.  Chat- 
sops. — Dart  in  Ind.AfT.  Kep.,  214, 1851.  Cladsaps. — 
Scolder  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soe.  Lond.,  i, 
236,1848.  Clap-sott, — Clark  (1805)  in  Orig.  Jour. 
Lewi.s  and  Clark,  in,  238,  190.5.  Clasaps. — School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  III,  map,  96,1863.  Classops. — 
Smet,  Letters,  220,  1.843.  Clastops. — Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  .509,  1878.  Clatsaps. — Belch- 
er, Voy.,  I,  307,  1843.  Clat.sop’r,. — Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark  (1806),  VI,  117, 1905.  Clatsops. — 
Ibid.  (1805),  m,  241.  190.5.  Clatstops. — Farnham, 
Travel.s,  111,1843.  Clatsup. — Ne.smith  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Kep.  18.57,  321,18,58.  Clot  ,iop. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark  (1805),  1! I,  214,1905.  Elaat-sop. — Gibbs, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Klatraps. — Smet,  Letters,  231, 
1843.  Klatsaps. — Townsend,  Narr.,  175,  1839. 
Klatsops. — Sch(X)lcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  201,  1853. 
i.a'kielak.— Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  277,  1894  (own 
name),  i.a'klelaq. — Boas,  field  notes,  (Upper 
Chinook  name:  ‘dry  salmon’).  Latsop. — Ford  in 
Ind.  All.  Kep.,  2.50,  18.58.  Satchap. — Busehmann, 
Spuren  der  azt.-Spr.,  632,18.59.  Tlatsap. — Hale  in 
U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  21.5,  1.846.  Tschlahtsop- 
tschs. — Trans.  Oregon  Pion.  A.ssn.,  85,  887. 

Claushaven.  A former  Eskimo  mission- 
ary station  on  Disko  bay,  w.  Greenland. 
Claushaven. — Crantz,  Hi.st.  Greenland,  i,  15,  pi.  1, 
1767.  Claushavn. — Meddelehser  om  Gronland, 
XXV,  map,  1902. 

Clay,  Clay-work.  See  Adobe,  Pottery. 

Clay-eating.  See  Food. 
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Clayoquot.  A Nootka  tribe  living  on 
^leares  id.  and  Torlino  inlet,  Clayoijuot 
sd.,  Vancouver  id.;  j)op.  241  in  1904, 
having  liecome  reduced  from  about  1,1 0() 
in  60  years. 

Claiakwat. — Swgn,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Clao-qu-aht. — 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.,  3.57, 1897.  Claucuad. — Galiano, 
Kelacion,  19,  1802.  Clayoquot. — Mayne,  Brit.  Col., 
251,  1862.  Clayoquotoch.— Grant  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc.,  211, 1861.  Clyoquot.— Bulfinch  in  H.  K. 
Doe.  43.  26th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  1,  1840.  Clyquots.— 
Eells  in  Am.  Antiq.,  146,  1883.  Ilaoquatsh. — 
Jacob  in  Jour.  Anlhrop.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii,  Feb., 
1864.  Klah-oh-quaht. — Sproat,  Sav.  Life,  308, 1868. 
Klahoquaht,— Ibid.,  189.  Kla-oo-qua-ahts. — Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  .52,  1875.  Kla-oo-quates.— Jewitt,  Narr., 
37,  76,  1849.  Klay  quoit.— Findlay  (juoted  by  Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  19,  1.^62.  Tlao'kwiath.— 
Boas  in  6th  Kep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  31,  1890. 
Tlaoquatch.— Scolder  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond., 
I,  224,  1841.  Tlaoquatsh. — Latham,  Elem.  Comp. 
Philoh,  403, 1862. 

Clear  Lake  Indians.  A collective  name 
loosely  apidied  to  the  Indians  on  Clear 
lake,  X.  Cal.  The  shores  of  this  lake  were 
occupied  entirely  by  the  Porno  except  at 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  south- 
ern arm,  known  as  Lower  lake,  ivhich  for 
a few  miles  was  controlled  by  Indians  of 
the  Mo(]uelumnan  family.  See  Laguna 
Lidiaioi.  (s.  A.  B. ) 

Clear  Lake  Indians. — Wessells  (18.53)  in  II.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  60,  1857.  Lak. — Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  30,  1860.  Lakamellos. — 
Ibid.  Locollomillos. — Ibid.  Lopillamillos. — Ibid. 
Lu-pa-yu-ma.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  110,  1853  (so  called  by  the  Wintun 
Kope  of  Puta  cr.).  Lupilomis. — Taylor,  op.  cit. 
Lu-pi-yu-ma. — \Ves.sells,  op.  cit.  Socollomillos. — 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  1,  363,  1874. 

Clecksclocutsee.  A former  village  12  m. 
inland  from  Clayoquot  town,  on  the  tv. 
coast  of  Vancouver  id. — Bulfinch  in  II. 
R.  Doc.  43,  26th  Cong.,  1st  .sess.,  2,  1840. 

Clelikitte.  An  unidentilied  ( IVaka.'sh- 
an)  tribe  about  Queen  Charlotte  sd.,  Brit. 
Col. 

Cle-li-kit-te. — Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app.,  18.59. 

Clemclemalats.  A Salish  tribe  speaking 
the  Cowichan  dialect  and  residing  in 
Cowichan  valley,  Vancouver  id.;  pop. 
140  in  1904. 

Clem-clem-a-lats. — Can.  Ind.  ,\ff.  1898,  417,  1899. 
Clem-clemalets.— Ibid.,  1901,  pt.  II,  164.  Clem-clem- 
a-lits. — Ibid.,  308,  1879.  Clymclymalats. — Brit. 

Col.  Map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872.  Tlemtle'me- 
lets.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  “ “ “ 

Clickass.  Saul  to  have  been  a former 
Kaigani  village  on  Prince  of  AVales  id. 
See  Klinkiran. 

Click-ass.— Work  (1836)  quoted  by  Dawson,  Queen 
Charlotte  Ids.,  173b.  1880.  Clict-ars.— Work  (1836) 
quoted  by  Kane,  Wand,  in  X.  Am.,  app.,  18.59. 
Clict-ass. — Work  (1836)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  V,  489, 185.5. 

ClifiF-dwellings.  A term  ajiplied  to  desig- 
nate the  houses  in  the  cliffs  of  the  arid 
region,  the  former  occupants  of  which 
belonged,  at  least  in  the  main,  to  the 
group  of  tribes  now  known  as  the  Pue- 
blos. The  plateau  country  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and'Utah  abounds 
in  natural  recesses  and  shallow  caverns 
weathered  in  the  faces  of  the  cliffs;  ]>rim- 
itive  trilies,  on  taking  posse.8sion  of  the 
region,  although  by  preference,  no  doubt. 
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settling  in  tlie  valleys  along  the  nmning 
streams,  in  many  eases  naturally  oeeu- 
pied  the  ready-made  shelters  for  resi- 
dence, storage,  and  l)nrial,  and  for  hiding 
and  defense  in  time  of  danger.  This 


CASA  BLANCA  RUINS  IN  CANYON  DE  CHELLY,  ARIZONA 


occupancy  led  in  time  to  Gie  hnilding  of 
marginal  "walls  for  protection  and  houses 
within  for  dwelling,  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  rooms  by  excavation  when  the 
formations  permitted,  and,  probably  later 
on,  to  the  excavation  of  commodious 
dwellings,  such  as  are  now  found  m 
many  sections  of  the  arid  region.  Arche- 
ologists thus  find  it  convenient  to  dis- 
tinguish two  general  classes  of  cliff-dwell- 
ings, the  cliff-house  jii'^pcr,  constructed 
of  masonry,  and  the  cavate  house,  exca- 
vated in  the  cliffs. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  agri- 
cultural tribes  of  pre-Spanish  times,  who 
built  large  towns  and  developed  an  ex- 
tensive irrigation  system,  resorted  to  the 
cliffs,  not  from  choice,  but  because  of  the 
encroachment  of  warlike  tribes,  who  were 
probably  nonairricultural,  having  no  well 
established  jilace  of  abode.  This  must  be 
true  to  some  extent,  for  no  people,  unless 
urged  by  dire  necessity,  would  resort  to 
fastnesses  in  remote  canyon  walls  or  to 
the  margins  of  barren  and  almost  inac- 
cessible plateaus  and  there  establish  their 
dw'ellings  at  enormous  cost  of  time  and 
labor;  and  it  is  eiiually  certain  that  a peo- 
ple once  forced  to  these  retreats  would, 
when  the  stress  was  removed,  descend  to 
the  lowlands  to  reestablish  their  houses 
where  water  is  convenient  and  in  the 
immediate  viciintv  of  arable  lands.  Al- 
though these  motives  of  hiding  and  de- 


fense should  not  be  overlooked,  it  appears 
that  many  of  the  cliff  sites  wei;e  near 
streams  and  fields,  and  were  occupied  be- 
cause they  afforded  slielter  and  were  nat- 
ural dwelling  places.  It  is  important  to 
note  also  that  many  of  the  cliff-houses, 
both  built  and  excavated,  are  mere  stor- 
age places  for  corn  and  other  jiroperty, 
while  many  others  are  outlooks  from 
which  the  fields  below  could  be  watched 
and  the  approach  of  strangers  observed. 
In  some  districts  evidence  of  post-Spanish 
occupancv  of  some  sites  exists  walls  of 
houses  are  built  on  deposits  accumulated 
since  sheep  were  introduced,  and  adobe 
bricks,  which  were  not  used  in  prehistoric 
times,  a])pear  in  some  cases.  A well  au- 
thenticated tradition  exists  ainong  the 
llopi  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  a group  of  their  clans,  the  Asa 
peo])le,  desertt'd  their  village  on  account 
(^f  an  epidemic  and  removed  to  the  Can- 
yon de  Chelly,  where  they  occupied  the 
cliff-shelters  for  a consideral)le  period, 
intermarrving  with  the  Navaho. 

The  area  in  which  the  cliff-dwelliugs 
occur  is  practically  coextensive  with  that 
in  which  are  now  found  traces  of  town 
building  and  relics  attributable  to  the 
Pueblo  tribes.  The  most  noteworthy  of 
these  groups  of  built  dwellings  are  fouiid 
in  the  canyons  of  the  IMesa  Verde  in 
Colorado,  in  1 1 oven  weep,  McLlmo,  and 


SQUARE  TOWER  IN  CUFF  RUIN  GROUP,  MCELMO  CREEK, 
COLORADO 


IMontezuma  canyons  in  Colorado  and 
Utah,  in  Canyon  de  Chelly  and  its 
branches  in  N.  K.  Arizona,  and,  of  the 
cavate  varietv,  in  the  cliffs  of  the  ,Temez 
plateau  faciiig  the  Kio  Grande  in  New 
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Mexico,  and  in  the  Verde  valley  of  Ari- 
zona. Although  there  are  local  differ- 
ence.s  in  style  of  building,  construction, 
plan,  and  finish,  the  chief  characteristics 
are  much  the  same  everywhere.  Corre- 
sponding differences  with  general  likeness 
are  ob.served  in  imj>lements,  utensils,  and 
ornaments  associated  with  the  ruims — 
facts  which  go  to  show  that  in  early 
periods,  as  now,  numerous  tribal  groups 
were  represented  in  the  region,  and  that 
then,  as  now,  there  was  a general  commu- 
nity of  culture,  if  not  kinshij)  in  blood. 

Owing  to  differences  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  rocky  strata,  the  natural  shel- 
ters occupied  by  the  cliff-dwellings  are 
greatly  varied  in  character.  While  many 
are  mere  horizontal  crevices  or  isolated 
niches,  large  enough  only  for  men  to 
crawl  into  and  build  small  stone  lodges. 


two,  or  more  stories  in  height,  or  to  the 
rocky  roof,  where  this  is  low  and  over- 
hanging. In  the  larger  shelters  the  build- 
ings are  much  diversified  in  plan  and 
elevation,  owing  to  irregularities  in  the 
(tonformation  of  the  door  and  walls.  The 
first  door  was  the  rock  surface,  or  if  that 
was  uneven,  of  clay  or  dagstones,  and 
up{)er  doors  wei-e  constructed  (jf  poles  set 
in  the  masonry,  often  projecting  through 
the  walls  and  overlaid  with  smaller  poles 
and  willows,  finished  above  with  adobe 
cement.  Some  of  the  rooms  in  the  larger 
buildings  were  round,  corre.sponding  in 
appearance  and  no  doubt  in  y)ur])ose  to 
the  kivas,  or  ceremonial  chambers,  of  the 
ordinary  pueblos.  The  masonry  is  ex- 
cellent, the  rather  small  stones,  gathered 
in  many  cases  from  distant  sites,  being 
laid  in  mortar.  The  stones  were  rarely 


CUFF  VILLAGE  ^CLIFF  PALACE),  MESA  VERDE,  COLORADO.  (SANTA  FE  RAILWAY) 


there  are  extensive  chambers,  with  com- 
paratively level  doors,  and  with  roofs 
opening  outward  in  great  sweeps  of  solid 
rock  surface,  more  imj^osing  than  any 
structure  built  by  human  hands.  These 
latter  are  capable  of  accommodating  not 
merely  single  households,  but  communi- 
ties of  considerable  size.  The  niches 
occur  at  all  levels  in  cliffs  rising  to  the 
height  of  nearly  a thousand  feet,  and  are 
often  aj)proached  with  great  dithculty 
from  below  or,  in  rare  cases,  from  above. 
Where  the  way  is  verysteej),  niche  stair- 
ways were  cut  in  the  rock  face,  making 
approach  possible.  Ladders  of  notched 
logs  were  also  used.  In  the  tvpical  cliff- 
dwelling  of  this  class,  the  entire  door  of 
the  niche  is  occupied,  the  doorwav  giv- 
ing entrance  through  the  outer  'wall, 
which  is  built  up  vertically  from  the 
brink  of  the  rocky  nhelf  and  rises  one, 


dressed,  but  were  carefully  selected,  so 
that  the  wall  surface  was  even,  and  in 
some  cases  a decorative  effect  was  given 
by  alternating  layers  of  smaller  and  larger 
pieces  and  by  chinking  the  crevices  with 
spalls.  The  walls  were  sometimes  jdas- 
tered  inside  and  out  and  finished  with 
clay  paint.  The  doorways  were  small 
and  sipiarish,  and  often  did  not  extend 
to  the  door,  except  an  0|Hming  or  sipiare 
notch  in  the  center  for  the  jias.^age  of  the 
feet.  The  lintels  were  stone  slabs  or  con- 
sisted of  a numlier  of  sticks  or  small  tim- 
bers. Windows,  or  outlook  aix'rtures, 
were  nuim'rous  and  generally  small. 

_ Cliff-dwellingsto  which  the  term  cavate 
IS  applied  are  not  built  but  dug  in  the 
cliffs.  \\  here  the  formations  are  friabh' 
or  chalky,  natural  recesses  or  oyienings 
were  enlarged  by  digiring,  and  this  led 
to  the  excavation  of  chambers  and  groujis 
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of  chambers  at  points  where  no  openings 
previously  existed.  In  cases  where  the 
front  opening  was  large,  either  originally 
or  through  the  effects  of  weathering,  it 


and  both  floors  and  walls  are  sometimes 
plastered,  and,  in  cases,  a simple  orna- 
mental dado  in  one  or  more  colors  is  car- 
ried around  some  of  the  principal  rooms. 
Frequently  crude  fireplaces  occur  near 
the  entrance,  sometimes  provided  with 
smoke  vents;  and  numerous  niches,  al- 
coves, and  storage  places  are  excavated 
at  convenient  {)oints.  In  front  of  the  ex- 
cavated rooms,  ])onthes  were  sometimes 
built  of  poles,  brush,  and  stones,  holes 
cut  in  the  cliff  wall  furnishing  the  pos- 
terior support  for  roof  and  floor  beams. 
These  cavate  dwellings  are  most  numer- 
ous on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jemez  plateau, 
facing  the  Kio  Grande,  where  almost 
every  northern  escarpment  of  the  mesas 
between  the  mountains  and  the  river 
is  honeycombed  with  them  (Bandeliei, 
Hewett,  Mindeleff).  They  are  also  nu- 
merous along  the  Rio  San  Juan  and  itsx. 


TYPICAL  CLIFF-HOUSE,  MANCOS  CANYON,  COLORADO. 
(holmes,  JACKSON  ) 

was  walled  up  as  in  the  ordinary  cliff- 
dwelling, the  doors  and  openings  being 
of  usual  type;  but  the  typical  cavate 
dwelling  is  entered  through  a small  hewn 
opening  or  doorway  and  consists  of  one 


AVATEO  DWELLINGS  IN  CLIFFS  OF  VERDE  VALLEY,  ARIZONA. 

(c.  mindeleff) 

more  chambers,  approximately  I’ectan- 
lar  or  roundish  in  outline,  adapted  to 
c needs  of  the  occupants.  The  floor  is 
en  below  the  level  of  the  threshold. 
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ground-plan  and  SECTION  OF  EXCAVATED  DWELLING,  VERDE 
VALLEY,  ARIZONA.  (c.  MINDELEFF) 

tributaries  in  New  ]Mexic-o  and  Colorado 
(Holmes),  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Verde  in  Arizona  (Fewkes,  iflindeleff). 

Belonging  to  the  cavate  class,  vet  meas- 
urablv  distinct  from  the  dwellings  last 
described,  are  certain  rude  habitations 
excavated  in  the  slopes  of  cinder  cones 
and  in  the  steep  faces  of  scoriac^us  de- 
posits in  the  vicinity  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 
These  are  entered  by  doorways  excavated 
in  the  steep  slopes  of  cliffs,  or  by  shafts 
descending  obliquely  or  vertically  where 
the  slopes  are  gentle.  The  rooms  are  of 
moderate  or  small  size  and  generally  of 
rather  irregular  outline.  The  walls  ha\e 
been  plastered  in  some  c-ases,  and  not  in- 
frequently exterior  chambers  have  been 
built  of  the  rough  scoriaceous  rocks.  The 
correspondence  of  these  habitations  and 
thoir  a(*co^lpa^yi^J^  artifacts  ^ ^\  ith  the 
architectural  and  minor  remains  of  the 
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general  region  make  it  clear  that  the 
occnpants  of  these  strange  dwellings  were 
a part  of  the  great  Pueblo  family  (Powell, 
Fewkes). 

The  minor  works  of  art  associated  with 
the  cliff-dwellings  are  in  general  closely 
analogous  to  similar  remains  from  the 
ancient  plateau  and  village  sites  of  the 
same  section.  This  applies  to  basketry, 
pottery,  textile  products,  stone  imple- 
ments and  utensils,  and  various  kinds  of 
weapons  and  ornaments.  The  presence 
of  agricultural  implements  and  of  de- 
posits of  charred  corn  in  many  places 
indicates  that  the  people  depended  largely 
on  agriculture. 

The  antiquity  of  the  cliff-dwellings  can 
onl}'^  be  surmised.  That  many  of  them 
were  occupied  in  comparatively  recent 
times  is  apparent  from  their  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  but  their  great 
numbers  and  the  extent  of  the  work  ac- 
complished suggest  very  considerable 
antiquity.  Just  when  the  occupancy  of 
the  cliffs  began,  whether  500  or  5,000 
years  ago,  must  for  the  present  remain  a 
question.  Some  travelers  have  reported 
the  occurrence  of  ancient  stone  houses 
overwhelmed  and  destroyed  hy  flows  of 
lava,  and  have  inferred  great  age  from 
this;  but  verification  of  these  reports  is 
wanting.  Striking  differences  in  the 
crania  of  earlier  and  later  occupants  of 
the  cliff-dwellings  are  cited  to  prove  early 
occupancy  by  a distinct  race,  but  crani- 
ologists  observe  that  eiiually  striking  dif- 
ferences exist  between  tril)cs  living  side 
by  side  at  the  present  day.  It  may  be 
safely  said  that  to  the  present  time  no 
evidence  of  the  former  general  occupancy 
of  the  region  by  peoples  other  than  those 
now  cla.ssed  as  Pueblo  Indians  or  their 
neighbors  to-day  has  been  furnished. 
Among  the  more  im{>ortant  examples  of 
the  cliff  ruins  are  the  so-calle<l  Cliff 
Palace  in  Walnut  canyon  and  the  Spruce 
Tree  House  in  Navaho  canyon.  Mesa 
Verde,  Colo.  (Chapin,  Nordenskibld) ; 
Casa  Blanca  in  Canyon  de  Chelly  (Min- 
deleff);  and  the  so-called  IMontezuma 
Castle  on  Beaver  cr.,  Ariz.  (Mearns). 
Intimately  associated  with  these  cliff- 
dwellings,  and  situated  on  the  plateaus 
immediately  above  or  at  the  ba.se  of  the 
cliffs  helow,  are  ruins  of  pueblos  in  every 
way  identical  with  the  pueblos  in  the 
open  country.  See  Pueblos. 

In  the  canyons  of  the  Piedras  Verdes 
r..  Chihuahua,  ^lexico,  are  cliff-dwell- 
ings correspomling  in  many  respects  with 
those  of  the  Pueblo  region.  These  are  in 
ruins,  hut  in  other  sections  of  the  same 
state  there  are  similar  dwellings  occupied 
to-day  by  the  Tarahumare  ( Lumholtz). 
The  most  southerly  cliff-dwellings  thus 
far  observed  are  iu  the  state  of  Jalisco, 
central  Mexico  (Hrdlicka). 


Quite  distinct  in  type  from  the  cliff- 
dwellings  of  the  arid  region  are  the  pic- 
turesque and  remarkable  dwellings  of  the 
Eskimo  fishermen  of  King  id.,  near  the 
N.  margin  of  Bering  f--ea.  Here  there  are 
some  40  dwellings  partly  excavated  in 
the  side  of  the  precipitous  cliffs  and 
partly  built  of  stone  and  wood.  The 
exterior  portions  are  comstructed  of  drift- 
wood poles  and  covered  with  hides  and 
earth.  A low-covered  pa.ssage,  1 0 to  15  ft. 
in  length,  leads  under  the  center  of  the 
dwelling,  which  is  entered  by  a small 
opening  in  the  floor.  In  summer  these 
caves  sometimes  become  too  damp  for 
comfortable  occupancy,  and  the  people 
erect  summer  houses  over  them,  which 
consist  of  a framework  of  wood  covered 
with  walrus  hides,  forming  rooms  from 
10  to  15  ft.  square.  These  houses  are 
anchored  to  the  rocks  with  ropes  of  raw- 
hide  which  prevent  their  being  blown 
into  the  sea  (Jackson,  Nelson).  See  Pile- 
dwellings. 

Among  works  treating  of  the  cliff-dwell- 
ings of  the  arid  region  are:  Bandelier  in 
Papers  Arch.  Inst.  Am.,  iii,  1890;  iv, 
1892;  Birdsall  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc., 
XXIII,  1891;  Chapin,  Land  of  the  Cliff 
Dwellers,  1892;  Fewkes  in  17th  and  22d 
Reps.  B.  A.  E.,  1898,  1904;  Hewett  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1904,  1905;  Holmes  in 
Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  of  Terr,  for  1876, 
1879;  Jackson,  ibid.,  1874,  1876;  Lum- 
mis  (1)  Strange  Corners,  1892,  (2)  Land 
of  Poco  Tiempo,  1893;  IM earns  in  Pop. 
Sci.  Mo.,  x.x.xvii,  1890;  ^lindeleff  (V.)  in 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891;  Mindeleff  (C.) 
in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Nordens- 
kiold.  Cliff  Dwellings  of  the  Mesa  Verde, 
1893;  Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xviii, 
1901;  Prudden  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  no. 
2,  1903;  Simpson,  Exped.  into  Navajo 
Country,  1850;  Stevenson  in  Bull.  Am. 
Geog.  Soc.,  XVIII,  1886.  The  Idexican 
cliff-houses  are  described  by  Lumholtz 
in  Unknown  Mexico,  i,  1902,  and  bv 
Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  1903;  anil 
those  of  Alaska  by  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1899,  and  by  Jackson  in 
Metropol.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1905.  See  Archi- 
tecture, Ilabitntions,  Popular  Fallacies, 
Pueblos.  (w.  IT.  IT.) 

Cliff  Palace.  A celebrated  ruined  cliff- 
dwelling in  Walnut  canyon.  Mesa  Verde, 
s.  Colo.,  2 m.  across  tlie  mesa,  s.  e.  of 
the  Spruce  Tree  Hou.se.  It  consists  of  a 
group  of  hoii.«es  in  a fair  state  of  jireser- 
yation,  all  connecting  and  opening  one 
into  another,  the  whole  forming  a cres- 
cent about  100  yds.  from  end  to  end.  It 
contains  ruins  of  146  rooms,  someof  which 
are  on  a secondary  ledge.  The  village 
contained  5 kivas  or  estufas.  See  H.  R. 
Rep.  3703,  58th  Cong.,  3d  sess. .1905,  and 
consult  CJiapin  and  Nordenskibld  cited 
above  under  Cliff-dwellings. 
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Clistowacka.  A Delaware  village  for- 
merly near  Bethlehem,  Pa. — Loskiel 
(1742)  in  Day,  Penn.,  517,  1843. 

Clocktoot.  A l)0(ly  of  Shuswap  of  Kam- 
loops agency,  Brit.  Col. ; pop.  194  in  1884. 
Clock-toot. — Can.  Ind.  i>t.  i,  1S8,  1884. 

Clo-oose.  A Nitinat  village  at  the 
mouth  of  8uwany  r.,  s.  w.  coast  of  Van- 
couver ill.;  pop.  80  in  1902. — Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  204,  1902. 

Cloquallum.  A former  subdivision  and 
village  of  the  Ujiper  Chehalis  on  a river 
of  the  same  name  in  w.  Washington. 

Clickquamish — Ford  in  Ind.  All.  341,  18i)7 

(1‘alk‘d  Lower  Chehalis,  but  probably  the  same 
as  the  above.)  Kla-kwul-lum. — Boas,  inf’n,  1904. 
I.uqlu'lEm. — Ibid. 

Clothing.  The  tribes  of  northern  Amer- 
ica belong  in  general  to  the  wholly 
clothed  ])eoples,  the  excejitions  being 
those  inhabiting  the  warmer  regions  of  s. 
ITiiited  States  and  the  Pacific  coast,  who 


were  semiclothed.  Tanned  skin  of  the 
deer  family  was  generally  the  material  for 
clothing  throughout  the  greater  jiart  ot 
the  conntrv,  and  dressed  fur  skins  and 
pelts  of  birds  sewed  together  were  invari- 
ably used  by  the  Eskimo.  The  hide  ot  the 


BOY'S  COSTUME;  WESTERN 
Eskimo.  I Murdoch) 


buffalo  was  worn  for  robes  by  tribes  of 
the  plains,  and  even  for  dresses  and  leg- 
gings by  older  people,  but  the  leather 
was  too  harsh  for  clothing  general  Iv, 
while  elk  or  moose  skin,  although  soft, 
was  too  thick.  Fabrics  of  bark,  haii, 
fur,  mountain-sheep  wool,  and  feathers 
were  made  in  the  x.  l^acilic,  Pueblo, 
and  southern  regions, 
and  cotton  has  been 
woven  by  the  Ilojii 
from  ancient  times. 

Climate,  environ- 
ment, elevation,  and 
oceanic  currents  de- 
termined the  materi- 
als used  for  clothing 
as  well  as  the  demand 
for  clothing.  Sinew 
from  the  tendons  of 
the  larger  animals  was 
the  usual  sewing  ma- 
terial, but  fibers  of 
plants,  esjiecially  the 
agave,  were  also  em- 
ployed. Bone  awls 
were  used  in  sewing; 
l)one  needles  were 
rarely  employed  and 
were  too  large  for  fine  work.  The  older 
needlework  is  of  exceptionally  good  char- 
acter and  shows  great  skill  with  the  awl. 
Cnlike  many  other  arts,  sewing  was  prac- 
tised by  both  sexes,  and  each  sex  usually 
made  its  own  clothing.  The  ty]»ical  and 
more  familiar  costume  of  the  Indian  man 
was  of  tanned  buckskin  and  consisted 
of  a shirt,  a breechcloth,  leggings  tied 
to  a belt  or  waist-strap,  and  low  mocca- 
sins. The  shirt,  which  hung  free  over 
the  hips,  was  jirovided  with  sleeves  and 
was  designed  to  be  drawn  over  tbe  head. 
The  woman’s  costume  differed  from  that 
of  the  man  in  the 
length  of  the  shirt, 
which  had  short 
sleeves  hanging 
loosely  over  the 
upiier  arm,  and  in 
the  absence  of 
the  breechcloth. 

Women  also  won' 
the  belt  to  confine 
the  garment  at  the 
waist.  Robes  of 
skin,  woven  fabrics, 
or  of  feathers  were 
also  w 0 r n , b u t 
blankets(q.v.)were 
substituted  forthese 
later.  The  costume 

presented  tribal  ilif- 
ference.'^  in  cut,  I'olor,  and  ornamentation. 
The  free  edges  were  generally  fringed,  and 
quill  embroidery  and  beadwork,  paint- 
ini*',  scalp-locks,  "tails  of  animals,  featheis, 
claws,  hoofs,  shells,  etc.,  were  applied 
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as  ornaments  or  charms  (see  AdommentY 
The  typical  dress  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  is 
generally  similar  to  that  of  the  Plains 

tribes,  except 
that  it  is  made 
largely  of  woven 
fal)rics. 

The  Ala.'^kan 
Eskimo  costume 
also  is  (piite  sim- 
ilar,  bnt  the 
woman’s  coat  is 
provided  with  a 
ho(  )d,  and  legging 
and  moccasin  are 
made  into  one 
garment,  while 
the  men  wear 
breeches  and 
boots.  Resides  the  heavy  fnr  outer  cloth- 
ing, nnder-coat,  nnder-trousers,  and  stock- 
ings (the  latter  in  s.  Alaska  of  twined 
grass)  are  found  neces- 
sary, by  the  Eskimo  as  a 
protection  from  the.  cold. 
They  also  make  water- 
proof coats  of  the  intes- 
tines of  seal  and  walrus, 
which  are  worn  on  hunt- 
ing trips  in  the  kaiak. 
In  s.  Alaska  a long  outer 
dress  without  hood,  made 
of  squirrel  pelts,  is  worn, 
a costume  indicating  Rus- 
In  general  the  Eskimo 
costume  was  more  complete  than  that  of 

any  tribes  within 
the  United  States. 
Tlie  British  Colum- 
bia tribes  made 
twined  robes  of 
frayed  cedar  bark 
and  sagebrush 
bark, and  bordered 
them  with  otter 
fur.  The  Chilkat 
of  s.  E.  Alaska  still 
weave  remarkable 
ceremonial  blan- 
kets of  mountain- 
goat  wool  over  a 
warp  of  twisted 
wool  and  bark. 

Among  the  Pa- 
cific coast  tribes, 
and  those  along 
the  ^Mexican  bor- 
der, the  ( hilf,  and 
the  Atlantic  coast, 
the  customary  gar- 
ment of  women 
was  a fringe-lik(‘ 
skirt  of  bark,  cord, 
strung  seeds,  or 
peltry,  worn  around  the  loins.  In  certain 
seasons  or  during  special  occupations  only 
the  loin  baiul  was  worn.  For  occasional 


use  in  cooler  weather  a skin  robe  or  cape 
was  thrown  about  the  shoulders,  or,  under 
exceptional  conditions,  a large  robe  woven 


HUPA  WOMAN’S  CINCTURE.  (mASOn) 


of  strips  of  rabbit  skin.  Ceremonial  cos- 
tume was  much  more  elaborate  than  that 
for  oixlinary  wear.  Moccasins  and  leg- 
gings were  worn  throughout  much  of  this 
area,  but  in  the  warmer  parts  and  in  Cali- 


ANCIENT  CLIFF-DWELLER'S  SANDAL.  (mASOn) 


fornia  their  use  was  unusual.  Some 
tribes  near  the  ^lexican  boundary  wear 
.sandals,  and  sandal-wearing  tribes  once 
ranged  widely  in  the  S.  W.  Those  have 
also  been  found  in  Kentucky  caverns. 


ANCIENT  SANDAL  FROM  A KENTUCKY  CAVE.  (hOLMEs) 


Hats,  usually  of  basketry,  were  worn  bv 
many  Pacific  coast  tribes.  Mittens  were 
used  by  the  Eskimo  and  other  tribes 
of  th.e  far  K.  Belts  of  various  materials 
and  ornamentation  not  only  confined  the 
clothing  bnt  supported  pouches,  trinket 


BOOTS  Hudson  Bay  EsKtwo. 
( Turner ) 
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bags,  paint  bags,  etc.  Larger  pouches 
and  pipe  bags  of  fnr  or  deerskin,  beaded 
or  ornamented  with  qnillwork,  and  of 
plain  skiiv  netting,  or  woven  stuff,  were 

slung  from  the 
shoulder.  Neck- 
laces, earrings, 
charms,  and  brace- 
lets in  inlinite  va- 
riety formed  a part 
of  the  clothing,  and 
Basketry  hat;  Haida.  (niblack)  f pe  Wrist-gUai'd  tO 

protect  the  arm  from  the  recoil  of  the 
bow-string  was  general. 

Shortly  after  the  advent  of  whites  In- 
dian costume  was  profoundly  modified 
over  a vast  area  of 
America  by  the 
copying  of  Euro- 
pean dress  find  the 
use  of  traders’  stuffs. 

Knowledge  of  pre- 
historic and  early 

historic  piimitive  g^^g^^^TRY  hat;  hupa.  (mason) 
textde  iabrics  has 

been  derived  from  impressions  of  fabrics 
on  pottery  and  from  fabrics  themselves 
that  have  been  preserved  by  charring  in 


MODERN  BUCKSKIN  COSTUMES;  WOMAN  AND  CHILD;  KIOWA. 
(RUSSELL,  photo) 

fire,  contact  with  coiiper,  or  protection 
from  the  elements  in  caves. 

\ synopsis  of  the  costumes  worn 
by  tribes  living  in  the  11  o;eograi>hical 
regions  of  northern  Ainerica  follows. 
The  list  is  necessarily  inc-omplete,  for 
on  account  of  the  abandounicnt  of 
tribal  costumes  the  data  are  chielly  his- 
torical. ^ ■ . 

(1)  Eskimo  (Xorthern).  Meir.  Shirt- 
coat  with  hood,  trousers,  half  or  full 
boots,  stockings,  mittens.  Women; 
Shirt-coat  with  large  hood,  trousers  or 
legging-moccasins,  belt  and  mittens,  nee- 
dle-case, workbag,  etc.  {Southern.)  Men: 
Robe,  gown,  trousers,  boots,  hood  on 

gowm  or  cap.  , , , 

“ ( 2)  Atii  A PASCAN  ( Mackenzie  and  1 ukon ) . 
Men;  Shirt-coat,  legging-moccasins. 


breechcloth,  hat,  and  hood.  Momen: 
Long  shirt-coat,  legging-moccasins,  belt. 

(3)  Algonquian-Iroquois  {Northern). 
Men:  Robe,  shirt-coat,  long  coat,  trousers, 
leggings,  moccasins,  breechcloth,  turban. 
{Viryinia.)  Men  and  women:  Cloak, 
waist  garment,  moccasins,  sandals(?), 
breechcloth (?).  ( lltvsto’//.)  Men:  Robe, 
long  dress-shirt,  long  leggings,  moccasins, 
bandoleer  bag.  Women:  Long  dress- 
shirt,  short  leggings,  moccasins,  belt. 

( Arctic. ) Men : Long  coat,  open  in  fnint, 
short  breeches,  leggings,  moccasins, 
gloves  or  mittens,  cap  or  headdress. 
Women:  Robe, shirt-dress,  leggings,  moc- 
casins, belt,  cap,  and  sometimes  a shoul- 
der mantle. 

(4)  Southern  or  Muskhogean  {Semi- 

nole). Men:  Shirt,  over-shirt,  leggings, 
moccasins,  breechcloth,  belt,  turban. 
Formerly  the  Cnlf  tribes  wore  robe, 
w'aist  garment,  and  occasionally  mocca- 
sins. . 

(5)  Plains.  Men:  Buffalo  robe,  shirt 
to  knees  or  longer,  breechcloth,  thigh- 
leggings,  moccasins,  headdress.  Women: 
Long  shirt-dress  with  short  ample  cape 
sleeves,  belt,  leggings  to  the  knees, 
moccasins. 

(fi)  North  Pacific  {Chllkat).  Men: 
Blanket  or  bark  mat  robe,  shirt-coat 
(rare),  legging-moccasins,  ba.«ket  hat. 
Women:  Tanned  skin  shonlder-roVie, 
shirt-dress  with  sleeves,  fringed  aiiron, 
leggings(?),  moccasins,  breechcloth (?). 

(7)  Washington-Columbia  {Salish). 
Men:  Robe,  headband,  and,  rarely,  shirt- 
coat,  leggings,  moccasins,  breechcloth. 
Women:  luong  shirt-dress,  apron,  and, 
rarely,  leggings,  breechcloth,  moccasins. 

(8) '  Shoshonean.  Same  as  the  Plains 
trrit)0S 

(9)  California-Oregon  {Hupa).  ISIen : 
Robe  and  waist  garment  on  occasion, 
moccasins  (rarely);  men  freiiuently  and 
old  men  generally  went  entirely  naked. 
Women:  Waist  garment  and  narrow 
aprons;  occasionally  robe-cape,  like  Pu- 
eblo, over  shoulders  or  under  arms,  over 
brea.st;  basket  cap;  sometimes  mocca- 
sins. {Central  California).  IMen;  Usually 
naked;  robe,  network  cap,  moccasins 
and  breechcloth  occasionally.  Women; 
Waist-skirt  of  vegetal  fiber  or  buck- 
skin, and  basketry  cai>;  robe  and  mocca- 
sins on  occasion. 

(10)  Routhwrstern  {Puehlo).  ISIen; 
Blanket  or  rabbit  or  feather  robe,  shirt 
with  sleeves,  short  breeches  jiartly  open 
on  outer  sides,  breechcloth,  leggings  to 
knees,  moccasins,  hair-tape,  and  head- 
band.  Women:  Blanket  fastened  over 
one  shoulder,  extending  to  knees;  small 
calico  shawl  over  blanket  thrown  over 
shoulders;  legging-moccasins,  belt.  San- 
dals formerly  worn  in  this  area.  Snow 
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moccasins  of  fur  sometimes  worn  in  win- 
ter. {Apache.)  Men:  Same  as  on  plains. 
Women:  Same,  except  legging  moccasins 
with  shield  toe.  Naraho,  now  like  Pueb- 
lo; formerly  like  Plains  tribes. 

(11)  Gila-Sonora  {Cocopa  and  Mo- 
have). Men:  Breechcloth,  sandals,  some- 
times headband.  Women:  Waist  gar- 
ment, usually  of  fringed  bark,  front  and 
rear.  (Pima.)  Same  as  Plains,  formerly 
cotton  robe,  waist  cloth,  and  sandals. 

Consult  the  annual  reports  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Ethnology;  Bancroft, 
Native  Races;  Carr  in  Proc.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  1897;  Catlin,  Manners  and  Customs 
N.  Am.  Inds.,  1841;  Dellenbaugh,  North 
Americans  of  Yesterday,  1901;  Goddard, 
The  Hupa,  Publ.  Univ.  of  Cal.,  1904; 
Harlot,  Virginia,  1590,  repr.  1871;  Mason, 
Primitive  Travel  and  Transportation, 
Rep.  Nat.  IMus.,  1894;  Schoolcraft,  In- 
dian Tribes,  i-vi,  1851-57;  Willoughby 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  nos.  1,  3,  4,  1905. 

(w.  H.) 

Clowwewalla.  A branch  of  the  Chi- 
nookan  family  formerly  residing  at  the 
falls  of  Willamette  r.,  Oreg.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  originally  a large  and 
important  tribe,  but  after  the  epidemic  of 
1829  were  greatly  reduced  in  numbers. 
In  1851  they  numbered  13  and  lived  on 
the  w.  bank  opposite  Oregon  City.  They 
joined  in  the  Dayton  treaty  of  1855,  and 
later  the  remnant  was  removed  to  Grande 
Ronde  res.,  Oreg.  (l.  f.  ) 

Claugh-e-wall-hah. — Parker,  Jour.,  175,  1840. 

Clough-e-wal-lah.— Ibid.,  178,  1846.  Clough-e- 

wall-hah. — Ibid.,  171,  1840.  Clowewallas. — Couea, 
Henry-Thompson  Jour.,  811,  1897.  Clow-we-wal- 
la.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (18.55),  19,  1873.  Fall  In- 
dians.— Meek  quoted  by  Medill  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  30th  Cong.,  1st  ,se.ss.,  10,  1848.  Gil.a'wewa- 
lamt. — Boas,  field  notes.  Gitla'we-walamt. — Boas, 
MS.,  B.  .\.  E.  Eatlawewalla. — Framboise  quoted 
by  Gairdner  (1836)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  bond., 
XI,  256,  1841.  Keowewallahs. — Slocum  (1835)  in 
H.  R.  Rep.  101,  25th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  42,  1839. 
Thlowiwalla  — Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocab. 
Brit.  Col.,  11,  1884.  Tla-we-wul-lo. — Lvnian  in 
Oregon  Hist.  Soc.  Quar.,  i,  323,  1900.  fummewa- 
tas.— Slocum  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  101,  25th  Cong., 
3d  .se.ss.,  42,  1839.  Tumwater. — Dart  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  214,  1861.  Wallamettes. — Slocum  (1835)  in 
H.  R.  Rep.  101,  2.5th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  42,  1839. 
Willamette  Falls  Indians. — Stanley  in  Smithson. 
Misc.  Coll.,  II,  61,  1862.  Willammette  Indians. — 
Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  31st  Cong.,  l.st  se.s.s., 
171, 1850.  Willamette  Turn-water  band. — U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.  (1855),  19,  1873.  Willhametts. — Slocum 
(1837)  in  Sen.  Doc.  24,  25th  Cong.,  2d  se,«s.,  15, 1838. 

Clubs.  Every  tribe  in  America  used 
clubs,  but  after  the  adoption  of  more  ef- 
fectual weapons,  as  the  bow  and  the  lance, 
clubs  became  in  many  cases  merely  a part 
of  the  costume,  or  were  relegated  to  cere- 
monial, domestic,  and  special  functions. 
There  was  great  variety  in  the  forms  of 
this  weapon  or  implement.  Most  clubs 
were  designed  for  warfare.  Starting  from 
the  simple  knobstick,  the  elaboration  of 
the  war-club  may  be  followed  in  one  line 
through  the  straight-shafted  maul-headed 
club  of  the  Zufii,  Pima,  Mohave,  Paiute, 


Kickapoo,  Kiowa,  and  Oto,  to  the  shing- 
shot  club  of  other  Pueblos,  the  Apache, 
Navaho,  Ute,  Oto,  and  Sioux,  to  the  club 
with  a fixed  stone  head  of  the  Ute,  Sho- 
shoni,  Comanche,  Kiowa, and 
the  S i o 11  a n 
tribes.  Another 
line  begins  with 
the  carved, often 
flattened,  club 
of  the  typical 
pueblos,  the  Zu- 
niand  llopi  (see 
Jiabbit  stick,<<), 
and  includes  the 
musket-shaped 
club  of  t h e 
northern  Sioux, 
and  the  Sauk 
and  Fox  and 
other  Algon- 
quian  tribes,  and 
the  fiat,  curved 
club  with  a 
knobbed  head 
(Alg.  pogamog- 
gan,  F r.  casse- 
tete)  belongingto 
some  Sioux,  and 
to  the  Chippe- 
wa, Menominee,  and  other  timber  Algon- 
quians.  Clubs  of  this  type  are  often  set 
with  spikes,  lance-heads,  knife-blades,  or 
the  like,  and  the  elk  horn  with  sharpened 
prongs  belongs  to  this  class. 

The  Plains  tribes  and  those  of  the 
N.  forest  country  furnish  many  exam- 
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STONE-HEADED  CLUBS  OF  THE  PLAINS  TRIBES 


pies  of  dangerous-looking  ceremonial 
clubs  of  this  ctiaracter.  There  is,  how- 
ever, archeologic  evidence  that  rows  of 
flint  splinters  or  horn  points  were  set  in 
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clubs  by  the  Iroquois  and  the  Indians  of 
North  Carolina,  foriniii};  a weapon  like 
the  Aztec  niaquahuitl  (Morgan,  League  of 
Iroquois,  359,  1851). 

A series  of  interesting  paddle-shaped 
clubs,  ancient  and  modern,  often  with 
carved  handles,  are  found  in  tlie  culture 
area  of  the  Salishan  tribes.  They  are 
from  18  to  24  in.  long,  madeof  bone,  stone, 
wood,  and,  rarely , copper.  Shorter  clubs, 
that  could  be  concealed  about  the  person, 
were  also  used.  Le  Moyne  figures  paddle- 
shaped clubs  that  were  enqdoyed  by  Flo- 
ridian tribes  which  in  structure  and 
function  suggest  a transition  toward  the 
sword. 

Outside  the  Pueblos  few  missile  clubs 
are  found.  Most  Indian  chibs  are  fur- 
nished with  a thong  for  the  wrist,  luul 
others  have  jiendants,  often  a cow’s  tail,  a 
bunch  of  hawk  or  owl  feathers,  or  a single 
eagle  feather. 

The  stone-headed  clubs  were  usually 
made  by  paring  thin  the  upper  end  of  a 
wooden*  staff,  bending  it  round  the  stone 
in  the  groove,  and  covering 
the  withe  part  and  the  rest 
of  the  staff  with  wet  raw- 
hide,  which  shrank  in  drying 
and  held  all  fast.  In  many 
cases,  especially  on  the  plains, 
the  handle  was 
inserted  in  a 
socket  bored  in 
the  stone  head, 
l)ut  this,  it 
would  seem,  is 
a modern  ]>roc- 
ess.  The  head 
of  the  slung-, 
shot  club  was  a 
round  or  oval 
stone,  entirely 
inclosed  in 
rawhide,  and 
the  handle  was 
so  attached  as 
to  leave  a pi  la- 
id e neck,  2 or 

between  the  head  and  the  up- 
the  handle,  also  inclosed  in 

rawhide. 

The  heads  of  the  rigid  clubs  were  of 
hard  stone,  grooved  and  otherwise  worked 
into  shape,  in  modern  times  often  doul)le- 
pointe<l  and  polished,  catlinite  being 
sometimes  the  material.  The  pemmican 
maul  had  only  one  working  face,  the 
other  end  of  the  stone  being  capped  with 
rawhide.  The  hide-working  maul  fol- 
lowed the  form  of  the  tyi)ical  club,  but 
was  usually  much  smaller. 

The  tribes  of  Pritish  Columbia  and  s. 
E.  Alaska  made  a variety  of  clubs  for 
killing  slaves,  enemies,  salmon,  seal,  etc., 
and  for  ceremony.  These  clubs  were 


TSlMSHtAN  WAR* 
CLUB  OF  wood; 

1-12.  (nib- 
lack) 

3 ill.  long, 
per  end  of 


Tlingit  War-club  of 
STONE  ; 1-7.  ( Nib- 

lack) 


usually  handsomely  carved,  inlaid,  and 
painted.  The  Eskimo  did  not  make  clubs 
for  war,  but  a few  club-like  maljets  of 
ivory  and  deer-horn  in  their  domestic  arts. 

Mauls  resembling  clubs,  and  which 
could  be  used  as  such  on  occasion,  were 
found  among  most  tribes,  the  common 
form  being  a stone  set  on  a short  handle 
by  meansof  rawhide,  employed  by  women 
for  driving  stakes,  lieatingbark  and  hide, 
and  pounding  pemmican. 

Ceremonial  clubs  and  batons  (q.  v. ) 
were  used,  though  few  specimens  of  these 
now  exist.  The  chief  man  of  the  Mohave, 
carried  a potato-masher-shaped  club  in 
battle,  and  clubs  of  similar  shape  have 
been  found  in  caves  in  s.  Arizona.  The 
Zuni  employ  in  certain  ceremonies  huge 
batons  made  of  agave  flower  stalks, 
as  well  as  some  of  their  ordinary  club 
weapons,  and  in  the  New-tire  ceremony 
of  the  lIo])i  a 
priest  carries  an 
agave-stalk  club 
in  the  form  of  a 
plumed  serjient 
(Fewkes).  Bat- 
ons were  often 
carried  as  badges 
of  office  by  cer- 
tain officers  of 
the  Plains  tribes 
and  those  of  the 
N.  W.  coast. 

Cajitain  J o h n 
Smith  describes 
clubs  3 ells  long. 

The  coup  stick 
was  often  a cere- 
monial club.  It 
is  noteworthy 
that  the  parry- 
ing club  was  not 
known  in  America.  See  Batons,  Ham- 
mers, Rabbit-sticks,  To)iia]iau'ks. 

Consult  Boas  in  Pep.  Nat.  AIus.  1895, 
1897;  Knight,  Savage  'Weapons  at  the 
Centennial,  Smithson.  Pep.  1879,  1880; 
INIoorehead,  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  IMor- 
gan,  Leagueof  the  Iroquois,  1904;  Niblack 
in  Pep.  Nat.  AIus.  1888,  1890;  Nelson  in 
18th  Pep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Smith  in  ]\lem. 
Am.  iMus.  Nat.  Hist.,  1903.  (w.  ii.) 

Coahuiltecan.  A name  adojited  by 
Powell  from  the  tribal  name  Coahuilteco 
used  by  Pimentel  and  Orozco  y Berra  to 
include  a group  of  small,  supposedly  cog- 
nate tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  lower 
Pio  Crande  in  Texas  and  Coahuila.  The 
family  is  founded  on  a slender  basis,  and 
the  name  is  geographic  rat  her  than  ethnic, 
as  it  is  not  applied  to  any  tribe  of  the 
group,  while  most  of  the  tribes  included 
therein  areextimd,  only  meager  remnants 
of  some  two  or  three  dialects  being  pre- 
served. Pimentel  ( Lenguas,  ii,  409,  1865 ) 
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says:  “I  call  this  language  Tejano  or 
Coahuilteco,  because,  according  to  the 
missionaries,  it  was  the  one  most  in  use 
in  the  i)rovinces  of  Coahuila  and  Texas, 
being  spoken  from  La  Candela  to  the 
Eio  8an  Antonio.”  The  tribes  speaking 
this  language  were  known  under  the 
names  of  Pajalates,  Orejones,  I’acaos, 
Pacoas,  Tilijayos,  Alasapas,  Pausanes, 
Pacuaches,  Mescales,  Panipopas,  Tacames, 
Venados,  Painaques,  Pihuicpies,  Borrados, 
Sanipaos,  and  Manos  de  Perro.  The  only 
book  known  to  treat  of  their  language  is 
the  INIanual  para  administrar  los  santos 
sacramentos,  l)y  Fray  Bartholoine  Garcia, 
IMexico,  1760.  Other  names  have  been 
mentioned  as  [lossibly  those  of  tribes 
belonging  to  the  same  family  group, 
chiefly  liecau-se  they  resided  in  the  same 
general  region:  Aguastayas,  Cachopos- 
tales,  Carrizos  (generic),  Casas  Chicpiitas, 
Comecrudo,  Cotonam,  Pacaruja,  Pakawa, 
Pastancoya,  Patacal,  Payaya,  Pihuique, 
Tejones,  and  Tilijaes.  In  addition  to 
these  the  following  may  possibly  belong 
to  the  family,  as  the  names  where  men- 
tioned are  given  in  connection  with  those 
of  some  of  the  j)receding  tribes:  Mesqui- 
tes,  Parchinas,  Pastias,  Pelones,  and  Sali- 
nas. How  many  of  the  names  given  are 
applicable  to  distinct  tribes  and  how  many 
are  synonyms  is  not  known  on  account  of 
the  insufficiency  of  data.  See  Gatschet, 
Karankawa  Inds.,  1891.  (.v.  s.  o.  c.  t. ) 

= Coahuiltecan.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  68, 
181)1.  =Coahuilteoo. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  map, 
1864.  =Tejano.  — Pimentel,  Lenguas,  ii,  409,  1865 
(or  Coahuilteco). 

Coama.  An  Indian  settlement  of  which 
Alarcon  learned  from  natives  of  the  Gulf 
of  California  region,  and  described  as  be- 
ing in  the  viciiuty  of  Cibola  (Zufu),  but 
which  was  afterward  found  by  him  on 
his  voyage  up  the  Rio  Colorado,  or  Buena 
Guia.  See  Alarcon  (1540)  in  Hakluyt, 
\"oy.,  lit,  514,  1600;  Ternaux-Compans, 
Voy.,  IX,  526,  1888. 

Coana. — Ternaux-Compans,  op.  cit. 

Coanopa.  A tribe,  apparently  Yuman, 
residing  probably  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lower  Rio  Colorado  early  in  the  18th 
century.  They  visited  Father  Kino  while 
he  was  among  the  Guigyuma  and  are 
mentioned  by  him  in  connection  with  the 
Cuchan  (Yuma)  and  other  tribes  ( Vene- 
gas, Hist.  Cal.,  I,  808,  1759;  Cones,  Garces 
Diary,  551,  1900).  Possibly  the  Cocopa. 

Coapites.  An  unidentitied  tribe  or  band 
formerly  living  in  the  coast  region  of  the 
present  State  of  Texas. — Rivera,  Diario  y 
Derrotero,  leg.  2602,  1786. 

Coaque.  A tribe  formerly  living  on 
Malhado  id.,  off  the  coast  of  Texas,  where 
CabezadeVaca suffered  shij)wreck  inl527. 
This  was  almost  certainly  Galveston  id. 
Cal)eza  de  Vaca  found  two  tribes,  each 
with  its  own  language,  living  tliere — one 


the  Han,  the  other  the  Coaque.  Thepeo- 
j)le  subsisted  from  November  to  Febru- 
ary on  a root  taken  from  the  shoal  water 
and  on  hsh  which  they  caught  in  weirs; 
they  visited  the  mainland  for  berries  and 
oysters.  They  displayed  much  affection 
toward  theirchildren  and  greatly  mourned 
their  death.  For  a year  after  the  lo.«s  of 
a son  the  ]>arents  wailed  each  day  before 
sunrise,  at  noon,  and  at  sunset.  As  soon 
as  this  cry  was  heard  it  was  echoed  bvall 
the  peoi)Ie  of  the  tribe.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  a ceremony  for  the  dead  was  held, 
after  which  ” they  wash  and  purify  them- 
selves from  the  stain  of  smoke.”  They 
did  not  lament  for  the  aged.  The  dead 
were  buried,  all  but  those  who  had  “ ])rac- 
tised  medicine,”  who  were  burned.  At 
the  cremation  a ceremonial  dance  was 
held,  beginning  when  the  lire  was  kin- 
dled ami  continuing  until  the  bones  were 
calcined.  The  ashes  were  preserved,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  a year  tliey  were 
mixed  with  waterandgiventotherelatives 
to  drink.  During  the  period  of  mourn- 
ing the  immediate  fanuly  of  a deceased 
person  did  not  go  after  food,  but  had  to 
depend  on  their  kindre<l  for  means  to 
live.  When  a marriage  had  been  agreed 
on,  custom  forbade  the  man  to  address 
his  future  mother-in-law,  nor  could  he  do 
so  after  the  marriage.  According  to  Ca- 
beza  de  Yaca  this  custom  obtained  among 
tribes  ” living  50  leagues  inland.”  The 
houses  of  the  Coaque  were  of  mats  and 
were  set  up  on  a “mass  of  oyster  shells.” 
The  men  wore  a piece  of  cane,  half  a 
linger  thick,  inserted  in  the  lower  lip, 
and  another  ])iece  two  palms  and  a half 
long  thrust  through  one  or  both  nipples. 
Owing  to  the  starvation  which  faceil  the 
Spaniards  after  their  shipwreck,  they  were 
forced  to  eat  their  dead;  this  action  gave 
the  natives  sucli  great  concern  that 
“ they  thought  to  kill  ” the  strangers,  but 
were  dissuaded  by  the  Indian  who  had 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  in  charge. 

Gatschet  ( Karankawa  Inds.,  i,  84, 1891) 
is  correct  in  identifying  these  Indians 
with  the  Cokes  of  Bollaert,  but  he  is 
probably  wrong  in  supposing  the  Cujanos 
are  al.'so  the  same.  That  the' Coaques  and 
the  Cujanos  or  Cohani  (q.  v. ) were  dis- 
tinct seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  state- 
ment of  an  early  Texan  settler  (Texas 
Hist.  Quar.,  vi,  'l908)  that  “the  Cokes 
and  Cohannies”  were  “but  fragments  of 
the  Caraneawa  trilie.”  Prol)ably  the 
latter  are  (Gbeza  de  Vaca’s  t)uevenes. 
That  the  Coacpie  spoke  a dialect  of  Karan- 
kawa is  indicatt'il  as  welt  bv  Bollaert 
(Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Loud.,  n,  265,  1850), 
since  he  refers  to  them  as  a branch  of  the 
“Koronks,”  a variant  of  Karankawa. 
In  1778,  according  to  Mezieres,  about  20 
families  of  IMayeyes  and  Cocos  lived  be- 
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tween  the  Colorado  and  the  Brazos,  op- 
posite the  island  of  La  Cnlehra.  The 
mounds  and  fjraves  found  on  the  coast  of 
Texas  probably  belonged  to  the  Cf>aque 
and  kindred  tribes,  which  are  now  ex- 
tinct. (a.  c.  F. 

Biscatronges. — Biircia  quoted  by  Gatschet,  Ka- 
rankawa  Inds.,  34,  1891  ( = ‘ weepers’).  Biska- 
tronge. — Barcia,  Ensavo,  2ti3,  1723.  Cadoques. — 
Davi.s,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  82,  18(19.  Cahoques.— 
Cabeca  de  Vaea  (iri29),  Smith  transl.,  137,  1871. 
Caoqu’es. — Ibid.,  139.  Capoques. — ibid.,  82.  Ca- 
yoques. — Davis,  op.  cit.  Coaquis. — Bareia,  Ensayo, 
259,1723.  Cocos.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2002,  1730. 
Cokes.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.j^ii, 
270,  1850.  Pianidores. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  204,  1723. 
Pleureurs. — Martin,  Hist.  La.,  i,  110.  Q,uoaquis. 
Douay  (1087)  quoted  by  Shea,  Discov.  Miss.  Val., 
207,  1852.  Weepers. — Gatsehet,  Karaiikawa  Inds., 
34,  1891. 

Coassitt  (‘at  the  pines.’ — Hewitt).  An 
Indian  rendezvous  during  King  Philip’s 
war  of  11)75;  situated  about  56  m.  above 
Hadley,  Mass.  ( Appleton,  1675,  in  Barber, 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  294,  1839).  Possibly 
Coosuc  (q.  V. ). 

Coat.  A rancheria,  probably  of  the 
Maricopa,  visited  by  Kino  and  Mange  in 
1699.— Mange  quoted  hv  Bancroft,  Ariz. 
and  N.  Mex.,  358,  1889. 

Coatraw.  A former  Choctaw  town 
which  probably  stood  about  4 m.  w.  of 
Newton,  Newton  co..  Miss.,  where  are 
several  broad  low  mounds.  The  name  is 


evidently  greatly  corrupted  and  can  not 
be  interpreted.  See  Komans,  Florida, 
map,  1775;  Brown  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Publ.,  VI,  444,  1902. 

Coatuit.  A village  of  Praying  Indians, 
probably  belonging  to  the  Nauset,  near 
Osterville,  Barnstable  co..  Mass.,  in  1674.— 
Bourne  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  s.,  I,  197,  1806. 

Coaxet.  A village  of  Praying  Indians 
formerly  near  Little  Compton,  Newport 
co.,  R.  I.,  subject  to  the  Wampanoag. 
As  late  as  1685  it  contained  about  100 
adults.  Acoakset  r.  preserves  the  name. 

Coaksett.— Records  (1664?)  quoted  by  Drake  Bk. 
Inds  bk.  8,  10,  1818.  Coaxet. — Drake,  ibul.,  14. 
Cokesit.— Rawson  and  Danforth  (1698)  iu  Ma.ss. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  X,  130, 1809.  Cooxet.—Hiimk- 
lev  (1685),  il)id. ,4th  .s.,  v,  133, 1861.  Cooxitt.— Ibid. 
Coquitt. — dottou  (1674),’  ibid.,  1st  s.,  i,  200,  1806. 
Coxit. — Ibid.  .1  t 

Coayos.  An  nnidentitied  tribe  tliat 

lived  nt'ar  the  Clutalcbiches,  Alalicones, 
and  Susolas,  of  whom  Cabeza  dt'  ^ aca 
(Smith  trans.,  72,  1851)  lieard  during  his 
stay  with  the  Avavares  in  Texas  in  1 527-34. 

Cobardes.  Given  by  Doininjjnez  and 
Escalante  (Doc.  Hist.  IMex.,  2d  s.,  i,  537, 
1854)  as  one  of  5 divisions  of  the  Ute  in 
1776,  and  subdivided  into  the  Iluascari, 
Parusi,  Ahibuincariri,  Ylimpabichi,  and 
Pagamiiacbe.  Some  of  these  ajipear  to 
be  Ute  and  some  Paiiite. 

Cobora.  An  Ojuita  village,  now  in  ruins, 
near  (huichinera,  e.  Sonora,  Mexico.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  517, 


1892. 


Coca.  A former  Papago  village  in  s. 
Arizona.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
19,  1863. 

Cocash.  A name  of  the  red-stalk  or 
purple-stem  aster  { Aster  jmniceuK) , known 
also  as  swan-weed,  early  jairple  aster,_ 
etc. ; from  one  of  the  eastern  dialects  (jf 
the  Algonquian  language,  signifying  ‘it  is 
rough  to  the  touch,’  in  reference  to  the 
stem  of  the  plant.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Cochali.  Given  by  Coxe  in  1741  as  the 
name  of  one  of  4 small  islands  in  Tennes-- 
see  r , 40  leagues  above  the  Chickasaw, 
each  occujiied  by  a “nation”  of  the  same 
name.  The  others  were  Kakick,  Taho- 
gale,  and  Tali  (Little  Talasse).  The  lo- 
cation was  in  n.  Alaliama,  and  the  names 
may  perhaps  be  Creek.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  Cherokee,  although  Cochali 
may  possibly  be  kdtsdliV,  implying  ‘some- 
thing in  a sheath.’  (■!.  m.  ) 

Cochali.— Coxe,  Ciirolana,  14,  1741  (after  Sauvole, 
1701).  Cochaly.— Ibid.,  map. 

Cochimi  [ko-ehl-mi' ) . A term  originally 
used  to  designate  a Yuman  dialect  sup- 
posed to  have  lieen  spoken  from  about  lat. 
26‘’totheN.  limit  of  Lower  California.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  if  any  single  dialect 
was  spoken  over  such  an  extended  area. 
It  is  here  employed  as  a collective  or  di- 
visional name  embracing  many  former 
tribes  of  the  Californian  peninsula  from 
lat.  31'’  southward  to  about  lat.  ‘26°,  in- 
cluding the  settlements  around  Loreto. 
The  tribes  of  this  division  were  the  most 
populous  in  the  peninsula,  thougli  it 
would  be  difficult  now  to  deline  their 
limits  to  the  N.  and  s.  in  a strictly  ethno- 
logic or  linguistic  sense.  According  to 
Hervas  (Idea  dell’  Universe,  xxi,  79-80, 
1787)  there  existed  in  1767  the  following 
missions  at  which  Cochimi  dialects  were 
spoken;  8an  Xavier  de  Biaundo  (pop. 
485);  San  Jose  Comondu  (pop.  360); 
Santa  Borja  (1,500  neophytes);  Santa 
Maria  Alagdalena  (300  neophytes  and 
30  catechumens);  La  Pun'sima  Concep- 
cion (h^*^  neophytes);  Santa  Rosalia  de 
Alulege  or  INIuleje  (pop.  300);  Santa 
Guadaluiie  (530  neophytes) ; San  Ignacio 
(pop.  750),  and  Santa  Gertrudis  (pop. 
1,000).  A few  of  these  Indians  are  said 
to  survive.  DuHot  de  Alofras  (E.kj)1., 
1,  227,  1844)  states  that  in  his  time 
(about  1842)  the  Cora,  Edu,  I’ericu,  and 
Cochimi  were  no  longer  distinct  from 
one  another,  but  Buschmann  regards  this 
as  doubtful. 

Tlie  following  are  classed  as  Cochimi 
tribes  or  rancherias:  Adac,  Afegna,  Ag- 
gavacaamanc,  Amalgua,  Amaniini,  Am- 
etzilhacaamanc,  Anchu,  Avolabac,  C a- 
amaneijup,  Caddehi,  Cadecniitnijia,  Cade- 
gomo,  Ca<leudebet,  Cahelca,  Cahelejyu, 
Caheleml)il,  Cahelmet,  Camancnaccooya, 
Caraanocacaamano,  Cunitcacahel,  Egui- 
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annacahel,  Gabacamanini,  Gainacaanianc, 
Gamacaamancxa,  Hualimea,  Idelabuu, 
Idelibinaga,  Ika,  Jetti,  Laimon,  Liggige, 
Menchu,  Mokaskel,  Paviye,  Taya,  Pia- 
caaraanc,  Piagadme,  San  Athanasio,  San 
Benito  de  Amy,  San  Francisco  Borja,  San 
Ignacio,  San  Jose  de  Coniondu,  San  Juan, 
San  Miguel,  San  Sabas,  Santa  Aguida, 
Santa  Lucia,  Santa  Maria,  Santa  i\Iarta, 
Santa  Monica,  Santa  Nynfa,  San  Pedro  y 
San  Pablo,  Santisima  Trinidad,  Tahua- 
gabacabel,  Teniedegua,  Uacazil,  Yaba, 
Vabacahel,  Vajademin,  Vazacahel,  Viua- 
tacot.  (n.  a',  ii.) 

Cochiemes.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  18, 1S60, 
Cochimas.— Mayer,  Mexico,  n,  38, 1853.  Cochime.— 
Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  310,  1759.  Cochimi.-Her- 
vas,  Idea  del  T Universo,  xvii,  1781.  Cochimies.— 
Clavijero.  Hi.st.  Cal.,  22,  1789,  repr.  1852.  Co- 
chimy.— Venegas,  HLst.  Cal.,li,321, 17.59.  Cochini.— 
Ibid,  200.  Colimies. — Humboldt,  Atlas,  carte  2, 
1811.  Cotshimi.— Baegertin  Smithson.  Rep.,  1861, 
393,  1865.  Cuchimies. — Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  1th  s.,  v, 
53,  1857.  Cuchinu, — Ibid.,  80. 

Cochise.  A Ghiricahua  Apache  chief, 
son  and  successor  of  Nachi.  Although 
constantly  at  feud  with  the  IMexicans, 
he  gave  no  trouble  to  the  Americans  until 
after  he  went,  in  1861,  under  a flag  of 
truce,  to  the  camp  of  a party  of  soldiers 
to  deny  that  his  tribe  had*  abducted  a 
white  child.  The  commanding  officer 
was  angered  by  this  and  ordered  the  visit- 
ing chiefs  seized  and  bound  because  they 
would  not  confess.  One  was  killed  anil 
four  were  caught,  but  Cochise,  cutting 
through  the  side  of  a tent,  made  his  escape 
with  three  bullets  in  his  body  and  imme- 
<liately  began  hostilities  to  avenge  his 
companions,  who  were  hanged  bv  the 
Federal  troops.  The  troops  were  forced 
to  retreat,  and  white  settlements  in  Ari- 
zona were  laid  waste.  Soon  afterward 
the  military  posts  were  abandoned,  the 
trooi)8  being  recalled  to  take  part  in  the 
Civil  war.  This  convinced  the  Apache 
that  they  need  only  to  tight  to  prevent 
Americana  from  settling  in  their  countrv. 
Cochise  and  Mangas  Coloradas  defended 
Apache  j>ass  in  s.  k.  Arizona  against  the 
Californian.s,  who  marched  under  Gen. 
Carleton  to  reopen  communication  be- 
tween the  Pacific  coast  and  the  E.  The 
howitzers  of  the  California  volunteers  put 
the  Apache  to  flight.  When  United  States 
trooi)s  returned  to  resume  the  occupancy 
of  the  country  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  war,  a war  of  extermination  was 
carried  on  against  the  Apache.  Cochise 
did  not  surrender  till  Sept.,  1871.  When 
orders  came  to  transfer  his  people  from 
Canada  Alamosa  to  the  new  Tularosa 
res.,  in  New  Mexico,  he  escai)ed  with  a 
band  of  200  in  the  spring  of  1872,  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  600  others. 
After  the  Chiricahua  res.  was  established 
in  Arizona,  in  the  summer  of  1872,  he 
came  in,  and  there  died  in  i)eace  June  8, 


187-1.  He  was  succeeded  as  chief  by  his 
son  Taza.  The  southeasternmost  county 
of  Arizona  bears  Cochise’s  name.  See 
Apache,  Chiricahua. 

Cochise  Apache. — A former  band  of  Chi- 
ricahua Apache,  named  from  their  leader. 
Cachees’s  band. — Bell  in  Joiir.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i, 
242,  1869.  Cachise  Apaches. — White,  MS.  Hist. 
.Vpaches,  B.  A.  E.,  1875.  Cachise  Indians. — Ibid. 
Cochees.— Ind.  Aff.  Hep..  111.  1868.  Cochise.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  209,  1875.  Northern  Chiricahua 
Apaches.  — Ibid. 

Cochiti  (Ko-chi-ti').  A Keresan  tribe 
and  its  pueblo  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Kio 
Grande,  27  m.  s.  w.  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
Before  moving  to  their  ])re.sent  location 
the  inhabitants  occu])ied  the  Tyuonyi,  or 
Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  the  Potrero  de  las 
Vacas,  the  ]Hiel>lo  of  Haatze  on  Potrero 
San  iMiguel  or  Potrero  del  Cajatlin,  and 


IT 
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the  ]>ueblo  of  Kuapa  in  the  Canada  de 
Cochiti.  Uj)  to  this  time,  which  was  still 
before  the  earliest  Spanish  exjdorations, 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  San  Feli]ie 
inhabitants  and  those  of  Cochiti  formed 
one  tribe  speaking  a single  dialect,  but  on 
account  of  the  persistent  hostility  of  their 
X.  neighbors,  the  Tewa  (to  whom  is  at- 
tributed this  gradual  southerly  movement 
and  through  whom  they  were  compelled 
toabandon  Kuapa),  the  tribe  wasdivided, 
one  liranch  going  southward,  where  they 
built  the  pueblo  of  Katishtya  (later  called 
San  lelipe),  while  the  other  took  refuge 
on  the  Potrero  Viejo,  where  they  estab- 
lished at  least  a temporary  jmeblo  known 
as  Hanut  Cochiti.  On  the  abandonment 
of  this  village  they  retired  6 or  7 m.  s.  e. 
to  the  site  of  the  i>resent  Cochiti,  on  the 
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Rio  Grande,  wliere  they  were  found 
Onate  in  1598.  The  Cochiti  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Ruehlo  revolt  of  1680, 
but  remained  in  their  pueblo  for  15 
months  after  the  outbreak,  when,  learn- 
ing of  the  return  of  Gov.  Otermin  to  recon- 
(pier  New  Mexico,  they  retreated  with  the 
Keresan  tribes  of  San  Felipe  and  Santo 
Domingo,  reenforced  by  some  Tewa  from 
San  Marcos  and  by  Tigua  from  Taos  and 
Picnris,  to  the  Potrero  Viejo,  wliere  they 
remained  until  about  1683,  when  it  ^yas 
rejiorted  that  all  the  villages  from  San 
Felipe  northward  were  inhabitpj.  Be- 
tween 1683  and  1602  the  Cochiti,  with 
their  San  Felipe  and  San  Marcos  allies, 
again  took  refuge  on  the  Potrero  Viejo. 
In  the  fall  of  the  latter  year  they  were 
visited  in  their  fortified  abode  (known  to 
the  Spaniards  as  Cienegnilla)_  by  Vargas, 
the  recoiKpieror  of  New  Mexico,  who  in- 
duced them  to  iiromise  to  return  to  their 
permanent  villages  on  the  Rio  Oiramle. 
But  only  San  Felipe  proved  sincere,  for 
in  1692  the  Cochiti  returned  to  the 
Potrero,  where  they  remained  until  early 
in  the  following  vear,  when  Vargas,  with 
70  soldiers,  20  colonists,  and  100  warriors 
from  the  friendly  villagers  of  San  Felipe, 
Santa  Ana,  and  Sia,  assaulted  the  pueblo 
at  midnight  and  forced  the  Cochiti 
to  flee,  the  Indian  allies  leaving  for  the 
protection  of  their  own  homes.  The 
force  of  Vargas  being  thus  weakened,  the 
Cochiti  returned,  surprised  the  Span- 
iards, and  succeeded  in  liberating  most 
of  the  Indian  captives.  V argas  remained 
R short  tinio,  thon  huriicd  the  pueblo  Riicl 
evacuated  the  Potrero,  taking  with  him 
to  Santa  Fe  a large  quantity  of  corn  and 
other  booty  and  nearly  200  captive 
women.  Cochiti  was  the  seat  ot  the 
Spanish  mission  of  San  Buenaventura, 
with  300  inhabitants  in  1680,  but  it  was 
reduced  to  a visita  of  Santo  Domingo 
after  1782.  These  villagers  recognize  the 
following  clans,  those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  being  extinct:  Oshach  (Sun), 
Tsits  (Water),  Itra  (Cottonwood),  Slui- 
whann  (Turquoise),  Mohkach  ( Mountain 
Taon),  Kubaia  (Bear),  Tanyi  (((alaRish), 
Shrutsuna  (Coyote),  TIapanyi  (Oak), 
Yaka  (Corn),  Hakanyi  ( 

(Piagle),  *Tsin  (Turkey),  *Kuts  ( Ante- 
lope), *Shruhwi  (Rattlesnake),  ashpa 
(Dance-kilt),  *Kishqra  (Reindeer  ^).  In 
addition,  Bandelier  notes  an  Ivy  and  a 
^lexical!  Sage  clan.  Present  population 
,300.  The  Cochiti  jicople  occupy  a grant 
of  24,256  acres,  allotted  to  them  by  the 
Siianish  government  and  eonlirnied  by 
Fnited  States  patent  in  1864.  Consult 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pajiers,  iv,  13J, 
1892  See  also  Kermni,  1‘KchloK. 

{f.  W.  II.) 

Cachiti.-Bun.lelier.  (iil.lod  Man  2ir.  ISIW  (niis- 

print).  Chochite.— Harrciro,OjeadabobroN.M(.x., 


15,  1832.  Chochiti.— Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In(5d., 
xG  114,  1871,  Cocheli.— Vaugondy,  maj),  Am6r- 
iqne  1778.  Cocheti.— Iiid.  Aff.  Rep.,  263,  11^89. 
Cocheto.— Ibid.,  264.  Cochilis.— Meriwether  (1856) 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  146, 1857. 
Cochit.— Prince, N.Mex., 217,1883.  Cochite.— Zarate- 
Salnieron  (ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bancrolt,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  600, 1882.  Co-ohi-te-mi'.— Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
Ill,  pt.  3 , 90, 18.56  (given  as  own  name).  Cochite- 
nos.— Lunnnis  in  Scribner’s  Mag.,  92, 1893.  Cochi- 
teumi.— Cnbas,  Repub.  of  Mexico,  65,  1876.  Co- 
chiti.—Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Iii6d.,  xvi,  102,  18/1. 
Cochitinos. — Baiid0li0r  in  Arcli.  Inst.  Bui.,  i,  2(>,. 
1883.  Cochito.— Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.. 
map,  1889.  Cochi tti. -Vargas  (1694)  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arcli.  Inst.  Papers,  IV,  168,  1892. 
Cochity.— Ind.  Aft.  Rep.  1864,  194.  1865.  Cocluti.— 
Curtis,  Ciiildren  of  the  Sun,  121, 1883.  Cotchita. 
Kingslev, Stand. Nat.  Hist., vi,  183,1885.  Cotchiti  — 
Powell  in  Am.  Nat.,  xiv,  604,  Aug.,  1880.  Cu- 
chili. — Simpson,  Report  Sec.  War,  map  4,  18, w. 
Cuchin. -Abort,  Report,  map,  1848.  Ko-cke.— 
Simpson,  op.  cit.,  143  (proper  name).  Kotxte.— 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  37,  1891  (Pena 
name).  Kot-ji-ti.— Bandelier  in  Arch  Inst  I a- 
i)ers  III,  260,  1890  (native  name  of  pueblo). 
Kotfi'ti.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  189,5  (Acoma 
name).  Kotyit’. — Ibid.  Ko-tyi-ti. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  Iii,  126,  1890  (native  name  of 
pueblo) . Ootyi-ti.—Bandelier,Gilded Man, 216,1893 
(0=Q).  Pa'hlai.— Hodge,  held  notes,  B.  A.  E..  189.> 
(Isleta  and  Sandia  name;  prob.  .sig.  ‘.soapweed 
pUiCG*).  Pa’l-ab. — Giitsch0t,  Islctii  MS.  vociib., 
B A.  E.,  1885  (‘soai)weed  town’:  Isl0ta  nam0). 
Padahuide.— Ibid.  (Isleta  name  for  a Cochiti 
man).  Q,ui'-me. — Pac.  R.  R.  Rcp-.  ui,  pt. 

1856  (incorrect] V given  as  Spanish  name  of  the 
Cochitemi).  St.  Bartholomew.— Pike.  3 rav.,  2/3, 
1,811  (evidently  Cochiti;  intended  for  San  Bue- 
naventura)  San  Bartolomeo. — Mulilcnpiorilt, 
Meiico,  ii,  533, 1844  (mistake).  San  Buena  Ventura 
de  Cochita.— Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  91, 
■>893  San  Buenaventura  de  Cochiti. — Ind.  An. 
Rep'.  1867,  213,  1868.  San  Buena  Ventura  de 
Cochiti. —.41encaster  (1805)  in  Meline.  Two  1 liou- 
sand  Miles  212,1867.  S.  Buenaventura.— Bancrolt, 
Ariz.  and  N.Mex.,  281, 1889. 

Cockarouse.  A word,  derived  from  the 
Algonquiau  dialect  of  Virginia,  used  by 
early  writers  in  the  sense  of  a person  ot 
distinction.  In  thel7th  century  tlieterm, 
written  also  cockrrouse,  was  applied  to  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  (’ouncil.  Bev- 
erlv,  in  1705,  stated  that  “a  cockarouse 
is  one  thathas  the  honor  to  be  of  the  king’s 
or  ipteen’s  council.”  Capt.  John  8mith 
(Hist.  Va.,  38,  1624)  coiqiles  the  word 
with  u'erowance  as  svnony nious  with  ‘ ‘cap- 
tain ’ ’ . Trumbull  derives  cockaronne  Ironi 
the  Virginian  avrcairaaftsough,  ‘adviser,’ 


■ urger. 


Trom  which  may  be  derived  also 

caucus. 

Cockenoe  (Algonq.:  ‘ inter]ireter  ).  A 
5Iontauk,  made  captive  in  the  Pecpiot  war 
of  1637,  who  afterward  became  the  inter- 
iireter  of  John  Eliot,  the  niDsionary  luid 
Bible  translator,  and  ])robably  his  first 
teacher  in  the  Massachusid.  language.  1 le 
died  about  the  close  of  tlie  17th  century, 
having  rendered  great  service  not  only  to 
individual  settlers,  butalso  to  the  authori- 

tiesofNewEnglandaiulNew  A"ork.  M ith- 

out  him  the  Eliot  Bible,  in  all  jirobabiht)  , 
would  never  have  been  jirepared.  8ee 
Tooker,  John  Eliot’s  First  Indian  Teacher 
and  Interpreter;  Cockenoe  de  Long 
Island,  1896.  (a.f.c.) 

Cockerouse.  See  Cockarouse. 
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Cocoigui.  A former  ]\Iaricoi)a  raiicheria 
on  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz.,  visited  by  Father 
Sedelmair  in  1744. — Bancroft,  Ariz.  and 
N.  Mex.,  361),  1889. 


Cocomorachic.  A Tarahnmare  settle- 
ment on  the  headwatersof  tlie  Rio  Yacjin, 
lat.  28°  40^  long.  107°  40',  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Orozco  v Berra,  Geog.,  323, 
1864. 


Coconoon. 
nia,  said  bv 


A Yokuts 
Johnston 


tribe  of  Califor- 
in  1851  (School- 


craft, Ind.  Tril)es,  iv,  413,  1854)  to  “live 
on  the  Merced  r. , with  otlier  bands,  under 
their  chief  Nnella.  There  are  the  rem- 
nants of  3 distinct  l)ands  residing  together, 
each  originally  speaking  a different  lan- 
guage. The  aged  of  the  people  have 
difficulty  in  understanding  each  other.” 
The  vocabulary  given  by  Johnston  is 
Yokuts.  Merced  r.  is,  however,  otherwise 
known  to  have  been  inhabited  only  by 
IMoquelnmnan  tribes.  The  Coconoon  are 
also^mentioned  l)v  Royce  (18th  Rep.  B.  A. 
F. , 780) , together  with  5 other  tribes  from 
Tuolumne  and  IMerced  rs.  (all  of  which 
were  undoubtedly  IMoquelumnan),  as 
ceding  all  their  lands,  by  treaty  of  Mar. 
19,  1851,  exce])ting  a tract  between  the 
Tuolumne  and  t he  Merced.  I f these  state- 
ments about  the  Coconoon  are  correct, 
they  constituted  a small  detached  division 
of  the  Mariposan  family  situated  among 
Moquelumnan  groups  inidwav  between 
the  main  body  of  the  stock  to 'the  s.  and 
the  Cholovone  to  the  n.  w. 


Co-co-noon.— Johnston  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61 
32cl  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  23,  1862. 

Cocopa  {ko'-ko-p(t).  A division  of  the 
Yuman  family  which  in  1604-05  lived  in  9 
rancherias  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  5 leagues 
above  its  mouth.  At  a later  period  they 
als()extended  intothemountainsof  Lower 
California,  hence  were  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  Mexico.  According  to  Ileint- 
zelman,  in  1856,  the  tribe  was  formerly 
strong  in  numbers  and  could  muster  30'0 
warriors;  theirtotal  numberwas estimated 
by  Fray  Francisco  Garccs  in  1775-76  at 
3,000,  but  there  are  now  onlv  800  in  x. 
Lower  California,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Colorado.  The  Cocopa  were  re])uted  to  be 
less  hostile  than  the  Yuma  or  the  Mohave, 
who  frequently  raided  their  villages’; 
nevertheless  they  were  sufficiently  war- 
like to  retaliate  when  necessary.  Garces 
said  of  them  in  1776  that  they  h'ad  always 
been  enemies  of  the  Papago,  Jalliquam'ai 
(Qmgyuma),  and  Cajuenclu>,  but  friendlv 
toward  the  Cuneil.  Although  spoken  of 
as  being  ])hysically  inferior  to  the  cog- 
nate tribes,  the  males  are  fully  up  To 
and  in  some  cases  rather  above'  normal 
stature,  and  are  well  proj)ortioned,  while 
the  females  appear  also  to  be  of  at  least 
ordinary  size  and  are  also  well  developed. 
Heintzehnan  (M.  R.  Kx.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.  3d  sess.  ,43, 1857 ) says“  they  so  much 


resemble  tlie  Cuchan  (Yuma)  in  anns, 
dre.ss,  manners,  and  customs  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  one  from  another.”  They 
depended  for  sul)sistence  chiefly  on  corn, 
melons,  pumpkins,  and  beans,  which  they 
cultivated,  adding  native  grass  seeds, 
roots,  me.sqnite  beans,  etc.  The  Cocoj)a 
houses  of  recent  time  range  in  character 
from  the  brush  arbor  for  summer  use  to 


COCOPA  MAN.  ( MCGEE  ) 


the  battled  hut,  j)lastered  outsi^le  and  in- 
side with  mu(l,  for  wintiT  occupancv. 
I olygamy  was  formerly  itractised  to  some 
extent.  They  nniversallv  cremate  their 
dead.  The  Cucniato  are 'mentioned  as  a 
Coc'opa  division  and  Llagas  as  the  name 
apjilied  by  the  Spaniards  to  a former 
group  of  Cocopa  rancherias.  (k  w h ) 

Cacopas.-Ind  .VfT.  Hep.,  3SH).  Is63.  'cacupas.- 
Schoolcraft,  Incl.  Tribes,  iii,  in;,  18.63.  Cocapa.— 
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Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  361,  1859.  Cocapas.— Z4rate-Sal- 
meron  (ca.  1629)  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  106,  Jan., 
1900  Cochopas.— Stratton,  Oatinan  Captivity,  175, 
1857.  Co-co-pah.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  116, 
1852.  Co-co-pas.— Derby,  Colorado  River,  16,1852. 
Cucapa.— Garces  (1776),  Diary,  -434,  1900.  Cuca- 
pachas.— Maver,  Mexico,  ii,  38, 1853.  Cucassus,— 
Hinton,  Handbook  to  Ariz.,  28,  1878.  Cucopa.— 
Forbes,  Hist.  Cal.,  162,  1839.  Cu-cu-pahs.— kern 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  38, 1854.  Cuhanas.— 
Orozco  v Berra,  Gcog.,  59,  1864  (Cucapii  or;  but 

Cuhana'=-Cuchan  = Yuina).  Cupachas.— Mayer, 


COCOPA  WOMAN 


Not.  Son.  y Sin.,  100,  1849;  Velasco, 
Noticias  de  Sonora,  84, 1850. 

Cocori.— Hardy,  Trav.  in  Mexico,  438,  1829.  Coco- 
run.—Mhhlenpfordt,  Mejico,  II,  pt.  2,  -119.  ]844. 
Espiritu  Santo  de  Cocorin.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog., 
355,  1864.  , 

Cocospera  ( ‘ place  of  the  dogs  ’ ) . A ior- 
nier  Pima  settlement  on  the  headwaters ot 
Rio  San'lgnacio.lat.  31°,  Sonora,  Mexico; 
pop.  74  in  1730, 133  in  1 /60.  The  Apai  he 
compelled  the  abandonment  of  the  vil- 
lage in  1845.  See  Bartlett,  Pers.  Narr., 

1,  417,  1854;  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i, 
503,  1884.  . 

Cocospara.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in 
Welt-Bott,  74,  1726.  Cocospera.— Kino  (1696)  in 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  267,  1856.  Coespan. 
Rudo  Knsayo  (1762),  148,  1863.  Coscospera.- 
Pincda  (1769)  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  “^Oi 
18,56.  Santiago.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  1, 563, 
1884  (after  carlv  doc.).  Santiago  Cocospera. 
Rivera  (1730),  ibid.,  514.  , , , , 

Cocoueahra.  Indians  who  took  pait  in 
the  Santa  Isabel  treaty  with  the  Diegue- 
nos  of  H.  California  in  1852.  They  may 
have  been  Yuman  or  Shoshonean,  as 
some  of  the  latter  entered  into  the  treaty. 

Co-con-cah-ras.— Wozencraft  (1852)  iiy  Sen.  kx. 

Doc  4 32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  289,  18;i3.  Co-cou^- 
Lh-ra. -Wozencraft  (18.52)_in  H.  R.  kx.  Doc  /6, 
34tli  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  131, 1857. _ 

Cocoyes.  Mentioned  m lo98  by  Onate 
(Doc.  Iimd.,  XVI,  114,  303,  1871),  in  con- 
W‘tion  with  the  Apache,  as  a wild  tribe  ot 
the  New  Mexican  region.  J ndgmg  trom 
the  name,  it  is  possible  that  one  of  the 
Yuman  tribes  far  to  the  w.  was  intended. 

Cocoyomes.  A inythiciil  peopit^,  said  to 
be  regarded  by  some  of  the  Tarahumare 
as  their  ancient  enemies,  by  others  as 
their  ancestors;  they  are  also  fpoken  ot 
as  having  been  the  first  people,  they 
were  short  of  stature,  lived  in  cavjs  in 
the  high  cliffs,  and  subsisted  chiefly  on 
hcrl)s  espociallv  h small  agave,  and  ^^  e^e 
also  cannibals.  ‘According  to  one  version, 
once  when  they  were  very  bail  the  sun 
came  down  and  burned  most  ot  them  to 

death;  the  survivom  escaped  to  4 large 

caves  at  Zaiuiri,  in  which  they  built  adobe 
houses,  but  the  Tarahumare  tinally  lie- 
sieged  the  place  for  8 days,  when  the 
Cocoyomes  perished  from  hunger.  An- 
cient nuns  near  Morelos,  s.  of  Batojuia'-, 
in  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  INlexico,  are  also  at- 
tributed to  them  l>y  the  Tarahuiuare, 
although  according  to  llrdlicka  these  aie 
of  Tepehuane  origin.  8t‘e  Lumholtz, 
ITnknown  INlexico,  i,  193,  441,  BK-. 

Coe  Hadjos  Town.  A iormer  settlement 


Mexico  II  300  1S53.  Kokopa. — Ind.  AIT.  Rc'R- 
1877.  ’Kukapa.-A.  L.  I'^’-ocbf. 

(Molmve  name).  Kwikapa.— Ibid.  (Moiiaxe 
name,  alternative  form). 

Cocori.  A former  Yaipii  settlement  s.  e. 
of  the  lower  Rio  Yaipii,  Sonora,  iNlexico, 
with  an  estimated  population  ot  4,000  lu 
1849.  It  is  now  a white  Mexican  buMi, 
the  oulv  Yaqui  living  there  being  those 
emi)loy'e<l  as  laborers.  See  Rscudero, 


XXltUJUO  xv»T***  , . ; 11 

of  negro  slaves  attiliated  wit  h or  belonging 
to  the  Seminole,  w.  of  Oclawaha  r.,  iii 
INIarion  co.,  Fla.  Perhaps  identical  with 

Oclawaha  town  (q.  V.). 

Coe  Hadjos  Town.-Taylor  War  map  of  ^ 

King  Heijah's.-Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Set.  55  ar, 

SOT  IS* ^2  . 1 

Cofa.  A “province”  or  tribe,  proba- 
ble of  Muskhogean  stock,  visited  by  the 
De  Soto  expedition  in  1540;  situated  in 
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N.  Georgia  and  bordering  on  the  Chero- 
kee.— GarcilasBo  de  la  Vega,  Florida,  112, 
1723. 

Cofaqui.  A (Muskliogean?)  settlement 
in  E.  Georgia,  through  which  De  Soto 
passed  in  Aj^r. , 1540. 

Cafaquj. — Map  of  1597  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  128, 
1887.  Cofachis. — Raflnesque,  introd.  to  Marshall, 
Ky.,  I,  30, 1824.  Cofaqui. — Gareilas.so  de  la  Vega, 
Florida,  113,  1723.  Cofoque. — Biedma  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  100,  18.50.  Cofoqui. — Biedma  in 
Hakluyt  Soc.  Publ.,  i.x,  179,  1851. 

Cofitachiqui.  A town  and  province  of 
the  Yuchi(?),  situated  on  Savannah  r. ; 
visited  by  De  Soto  in  1540.  According 
to  Pickett  (Inv.  of  Ala.,  41,  1849)  there 
was  a tradition  among  the  Indians  about 
1735  that  the  town  stood  on  the  e.  bank 
at  Silver  Bluff,  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C.,  and 
this  view  is  taken  by  Jones  (De  Soto  in 
Ga.,  1880).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  of  Vandera’s  Canos  (Smith,  Col. 
Doc.  Fla.,  I,  16,  1857),  identified  with 
this  place,  is  preserved  in  Cannouchee, 
a N.  w.  affluent  of  Ogechee  r.,  Ga.,  while 
another  place  called  Cannouchee  is  in 
Emanuel  co.,  Ga.  The  province  was 
governed  at  the  time  of  De  Soto’s  visit 
by  a woman  who  was  at  war  with  the 
people  of  Ocute  and  Cofaqui.  She  gave 
the  Spaniards  a friendly  reception  and 
entertained  them  for  several  days.  This 
friendship  was  ill  requited  by  the  Sj>anish 
'eader,  who  carried  her  away  with  him  a 
uAsoner,  but  she  managed  to  escape  in 
tne  mountainous  region  of  n.  e.  Georgia, 
returning  to  her  village  with  a negro 
slave  who  had  deserted  the  army.  Her 
dominion  extended  along  the  river  to 
about  the  present  Habersham  co.,  Ga., 
and  westward  probably  across  a third  or 
more  of  the  state.  ' (c.  t.  ) 

Caatachyque.— Biedma  in  Ternaux-Compan.s, 
Voy.,  XX,  63,  1841.  Canos. — Vandera  (1569)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  290,  1875.  Canoai.— 
Ibid.  Cofachiqui.— Garcila.s.sodela  Vega,  Florida, 
105, 1723.  Cofaciqui.— Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Florida, 
337, 1881.  Cofetapque.— Vandera  (1569)  in  French, 
op.  cit.  Cofitachyque.— Biedma  in  Hakluyt  Soc., 
Publ.,  I.x,  180,1851.  Cutifachiqui. — Gentl.  of  Elvas 
(15.57)  in  French,  op.  cit.,  ii,  143,  18.50.  Cutifiachi- 
qua.— Stevens,  Hist.  Ga.,  22,  1317. 

Cogoucoula  (prob.  ‘swan  people,’  from 
Choctaw  okok,  ‘ swan  ’ ) . One  of  the  nine 
villages  constituting  the  Natchez  confed- 
eracy in  1699. — Iberville  in  Margry,  Dec., 
IV,  179,  1880. 

Coguinachi.  Given  by  Velasco  (Bob 
Soc.  Mex.  Geog.  Estad.,  D s.,  x,  705, 
1863)  as  one  of  the  4 divisions  of  the 
Opata,  inhabiting  principally  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Babispe,  a tributary  of  the 
A atjui,  and  adjacent  small  streams  in  e. 
Sonora,  Mexico.  Their  villages,  so  far 
as  known,  were:  Bacadeguachi,  Guazavas, 
Matape  (in  part),  Mochopa,  Nacori, 
Oposura,  Oputo,  and  Tonichi.  As  the  di- 
vision was  based  on  neither  linguistic  nor 
ethnic  characters,  Coguinachi,  Teguima, 
and  Tegui  were  soon  dropped  as  classifi- 
catory  names. 
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Caguinachi.— Davila,  Sonora  Hist.,  317,  1894. 

Opatas  cogiiinachis. — Orozco  v Berra,  Geog.,  344, 
1864. 

Cohannet  (probably  from  quuneuet,  or 
quuiunet,  ‘long’).  A former  Wampa- 
noag  village  about  Fowling  Pond,  near 
Taunton,  Bristol  co..  Mass.  King  Philip 
often  made  it  a hunting  station.  When 
John  Eliot  and  others  began  their  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Indians,  a part 
of  those  at  Cohannet  wentto  Natick,  but 
the  majority  removed  to  Ponkapog  about 
1654.  (j.  M.) 

Cohanat. — Forbes  (1793)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  .s..  Ill,  166,  1794.  Cohannet. — Mayhew  (1653), 
ibid.,  3d  s.,  IV,  234,  1834. 

Cohas.  A tribe  mentioned  with  the 
Chickasaw  in  1748  as  having  been  at- 
tacked by  the  Huron  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  X,  138, 1858).  Po.ssibly  the  Creeks. 

Cohatchie.  A former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  Coosa  r.,  in  s.  w. 
Talladega  co.,  Ala. — Royce  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pi.  cviii,  1899. 

Cohate.  A former  Maricopa  rancheria 
on  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz.,  visited  by  Father 
Sedelmair  in  1744  ( Bancroft,  Ariz.  and 
N.  Mex.,  366,  1889).  It  was  apparently 
distinct  from  Gohate. 

Cohes.  A division  of  Maidu  in  Sutter 
CO.,  Cal.,  numerous  in  1851. 

Cohes. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  244, 1851.  Cohias. — Wozen- 
craft  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  ;i2d  Cong.,  spec, 
sess.,  206,  1853. 

Cohog.  See  Qaahog. 

Cohosh.  The  common  name  of  several 
plants;  written  also  cohush.  Black  co- 
hosh is  black  snakeroot,  or  bugbane 
{Cimicifuga  racemosa);  blue  cohosh  is 
squawroot  {Cmdophyllum  thalictroides); 
white  cohosh  is  white  baneberry  {Actai'a 
alba);  red  cobosh  is  red  baneberry  (A. 
rubra).  The  word  comes  from  one  of  the 
E.  dialects  of  Algonquian,  probably  de- 
rived from  the  root  represented  bv  tbe 
Massachuset kushki  ‘ rough  ’ . (a.  f.'  c.  ) 

Cohoth.  A province  of  the  s.  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  mentioned  by  Ayllon  in 
1520. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  5,  1723. 

Cohowofooche.  A former  Seminole  town, 
of  which  Neamathla  was  chief,  situated 
23  m.  N.  w.  of  St  5Iarks,  Wakulla  co., 
Fla.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th 
Cong.,  27,  1826. 

Cohush.  See  Cohosh. 

Coila.  {Koi-ai-rla,  ‘panther  comes 
there’).  A former  Indian  town  on  a 
creek  of  the  same  name  in  Carroll  co. , 
IMiss.  This  region  may  originally  have 
been  occujiied  by  some  of  the  Yazoo  r. 
tribes,  but  in  1830,  wben  Coila  is  referred 
to,  it  was  jirobably  occupied  bv  Choctaw. 
See  Halbert  in  Trans.  Ala.  Hist.  Soc  in 
72,  1899. 

ftuiilla.— Record.s  quoted  by  Halbert,  op.  eit. 

Coiracoentanon.  Mentioned  by  La  Salle 
as  a tribe  or  band  of  the  Illinois  living 
on  a branch  of  Illinois  r.  about  1680. 
No  Illinois  tribe  of  tbis  name  is  known. 
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Caracontauon.— Coxe,  Carolana,  17,  1741.  Caraco- 
tanon.— Ibid.,  map.  Coiracoentanon.— La  Salle 
(ca.  U>80)  ill  Margry,  Ddc.,  ii,  201, 1877.  Koeracoe- 
netanon.— Ibid.,  42.  Koracocnitonon.— Hennepin, 
New  Diseov.,  310, 1098.  Korakoenitanon.  —La  Salle, 
op.  cit.,  96.  Kouivakouintanouas. — Gravier  (ca. 
1700)  in  Tailban,  I’errot,  221,  1804.  _ 

Coiracoitaga.  A tribe  mentioned  by  La 
Salle  (Margry,  Dec.,  ii,  119, 1877)  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mahican,  Manhattan, 
Minnisink,  and  others  in  1681. 

Cojate.  A Papago  village  of  103  fami- 
lies in  1865,  in  s.  w.  Pinal  co.,  Ariz.,  neai 
the  present  town  of  the  same  name. 
Coaiata.— Ind.  All.  Rep.,  135,  1865.  Cobota.— 
Browne,  Apache  Country,  291, 1869  iraispnnt  irom 
Poston).  Cojate.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  J*”!® 

19,  1863.  Cojota.— Poston  m Ind.  AIL  Rep.,  385, 
1863.  Del  Cojate.— Bailey,  ibid.,  208,  18o8. 

Cojoya.  An  unidentitied  people,  de- 
scribed by  Fray  Geronimo  de  Zarate-Sal- 
meron,  about  1629  (Land  of  Sunshine, 
183  Feb.,  1900),  as  living  in  a fertile  and 
well-watered  country  “80  leagues  before 
reaching  New  Mexico  from  the^  w.  side, 
separated  by  2 days  of  travel  froin  the 
Rio  del  Norte  [Rio  Grande]  and  the 
King’s  highway.’’  They  raised  cotton, 
corn,  and  other  vegetables,  and  wove 
very  tine,  thin  mantas.  Their  neighbors 
to  the  E.  were  the  Gorretas  (Mansos), 
and  on  the  s.  were  their  enemies,  the 
Conchas,  or  Conchos,  who  lived  about 
the  i unction  of  the  Rio  Conchas  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  Za- 
rate-Salmeron  adds  that  the  Cojoya  had 
hitherto  been  believed  to  be  the  Guagua- 
tu(u.  V. ).  As  here  given  their  habitat 
coincides  somewhat  with  that  of  the  DrD' 
ano  (q.  v.),  as  given  by  Espejo  m 158f 

Coiuat.  A former  Diegueho  ranchena 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal. --Ortega  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  254,  1884. 

Cokah  ( ‘eyes  open’ ).  A Cree  band  ot 
100  skin  lodges  on  Lac  Qu’apelle,  Assini- 
boia,  Canada,  in  1856;  ^^anied  trom  then 
chief.—Hayden,  Ethnog.  andPhilol.  Mo. 
Yah,  237,  1862. 

Colbert,  William.  A Chickasaw  cbief. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  he  aided 
the  Americans,  and  in  the  army  ot  Gen. 
Arthur  St  Clair  led  the  Chickasaw  allies 
against  the  hostile  tribes  and  was  known 
as  the  great  war-chief  ot  his  nation.  I 
Die  wa?  of  1812  he  served  9 months  in 
the  regular  infantry,  then  returned  to 
lead  his  warriors  against  the 
Creeks,  whom  he  pursued  Irom  1 ensa- 
cola  almost  to  ApalacLicola, 
and  bringing  back  85  prisoners  to  Moi  t- 
gomery,  Ala.  He  was  styled  a geiieia 
ihen  he  visited  Washington  /he  head 
of  a Chickasaw  delegation  m 1816.  In 
the  treaties  ceding  Chickasaw  lands  U 
the  Unite.1  States  the  imme  ot  Co  - 
bert  appears,  except  in  the  ones  to  \\  hich 

,y.ied  the  name  ^P.;unmgo,  wh^ 


ertson,  “a  headman  and  warrior  of  the 
Muscogulgee  nation,’’  wrote  T/(e  Savage 

(Phila.,  1810).  , . ^ , 

Colcene.  One  of  the  3 bands  into  which 


the  Twanaof  n.  w.  Washington  »re  dixuded. 

Colcene.-Kells  in  Smithson.  Rep. 

(namegiveii  by  the  whites).  Golems. -Ibid.  Co - 
seed.-Ibid.  Kolsids.-Ibid.  (own  name).  Kol- 
sins.— Ibid.  Kwulseet.— Gibbs  ni  Cont.  i . - . 
Ethnol.,  I,  178,  1877.  auilcene.— Fells,  op.  Ut. 
(name  given  by  the  whites).  . ..t-, 

Colcbopa.  A body  of  Sahsh  ot  \V  il- 
liams  Lake  agency,  Brit.  Col.;  i>op.  40  in 
1889,  the  last  time  the  name  appears.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1889,  271. 

Cold  Country.  About  1756  some  Indian 
allies  of  the  French  “of  the  tribe  called 
the  Cold  Country,’’  and  armed  with 
bows,  attacked  the  English  near  It  Ed- 
ward, N.  Y.  They  were  recent  allies  ot 
the  French  and  sucked  the  blood  ot^ttie 
slain.  Mentioned  by  Niles  (about  17m) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  v,  436, 
1861.  Probably  some  remote  tribe  toward 

Hudson  bav.  . 

Colete.  One  of  the  two  principal  vil- 
lages of  the  Koasati  on  lower  Trinity  r., 
Xex.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  boc. 
Lond.,  II,  282,  1850. 

Coligoa.  A village  visited  by  [he  De 
Soto  expedition  in  1542  and  described  as 
in  a very  fertile  country,  in  which  the 
troops  made  salt,  “toward  the  moun- 
tains,’’ and  by  a river  at  the  foot  ot  a 
hill;  possibly  in  w.  Arkansas  or  on  the 
border  of  the  Ozark  mts. 

Coligoa.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  I ubL, 

IX  105  1851.  Coligua.— Biedma  (lo44)  m lr(.iub. 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  II,  106, 1850.  Colima.— Garcilassodt 
la  Vega  La  Florida,  188,  1723.  Province  de  Sel.— 
Shipp  be  Soto  and  Florida,  420,1881.  . 
de  la  Sal.— Garcilasso  de  la  \ ega,  op.  cit.,  189. 

Colina  (‘small  hill’).  A wild  tribe  of 
New  Mexico  in  the  18th  century  (\  illa- 
Senor,  Theatre  Am.,  ii,  412,  1/48);  not 
identified,  but  probably  an  Apache  band. 

Collecting.  Trained  ob.servers,  whose 
task  is  to  bring  together  material  and 
data  on  which  accurate  generalization 
mav  be  based,  play  an  important  part  in 
the" development  of  thescienceof  antliro- 
pologv,  in  which  minute  detail  and  exact 
differentiation  have  increasing  weight. 
The  scientific  value  of  an  ethnologic  col- 
lection depends  jiarticularly  onthe  know  1- 
edim  and  skill  of  the  collector. 

Archeologi). — In  this  branch  there  are 
for  examination  caves,  rock -shelters, 
mounds,  village  and  camp  sites,  s le 
heaps,  refuse-heaps,  mines  and  (piarries, 
workshops,  pueblos,  cliff-rums,  cavate 
lodges  garden  beds,  irrigation  works, 
forts,  altars,  shrines,  springs,  towers, 
stone  mounds,  cemeteries,  camp  sites,  etc. 
While  each  of  these  reciuires  indiyulual 
treatment,  depending  on  the  TOiiditions, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  explorer  may 
modifv  the  methods,  modern  scienee  re- 


also  was  borne  by  a captain  /fi’  \7\!)!'rwas  Illfires^liat  alT  dat:i  ’be  reduced  to  meas- 
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the  following  points  are  essential:  (1) 
Accurate  location  of  the  site  on  a map; 
(2)  photographs  of  site;  (3)  plan,  with 
measurement  of  areas  to  be  worked;  (4) 
stakes  or  datum  marks  placed;  (5)  re- 
moval of  debris  and  location  of  specimens 
with  reference  to  datum  marks  with  the 
aid  of  camera  and  pencil;  (6)  field  num- 
bers on  specimens  and  references  to  these 
numbers  in  the  notebook;  (7)  care  of 
specimens  after  collection. 

Mounds  are  explored  by  means  of 
trenches  and  then  stripped  of  the  upper 
part,  which  rarely  contains  anything  of 
imi)ortance,  but  the  contour  of  the  mound 
is  noted  and  one  or  more  .sections  plotted. 
VVdien  the  zone  of  deposits  is  reached  a 
layer  of  earth  is  removed.  The  aspect  of 
skeletons  and  other  objects  exposed  is 
recorded  and  photographed  and  their  po- 
sition marked.  Village  sites  near  mounds 
are  prolific  in  material  illustrating  the 
life  of  the  former  occupants.  In  the 
alluvial  soil  of  the  ])rairie  states,  wherever 
mounds  abound  such  sites  may  be  located 
by  sounding  the  earth  with  an  iron  rod. 
The  earth  is  then  stripped  off  as  in  a 
mound,  or  it  may  he  found  ])referable 
to  excavate  by  “benching.” 

The  top  soil  of  a cave  should  be 
searched,  calcareous  deposits,  if  there  be 
any,  broken  up  and  removed,  and  the 
underlyin'^  soil  benched  and  thrown 
back,  as  in  a mound.  Specimens  from 
different  levels  below  the  (latum  stakes 
or  marks  are  kept  separate.  A jirelimi- 
nary  exploration  of  tlu'cave  floor  is  some- 
times made  by  means  of  test  pits.  It  will 
be  found  usually  that  the  front  of  a cave 
in  the  zone  of  illumination  yields  most 
material,  and  it  is  essential  to  examine 
the  talus  outside  the  mouth  of  a cave  if 
any  exists. 

The  site  of  an  ancient  pueblo  is  first 
searched  for  surface  relics,  and  the  ceme- 
tery is  located.  It  is  customary  to  ascer- 
tain the  limits  of  the  cemetery  by  test 
excavations  and  to  work  it  by  trenches, 
throwing  the  earth  back  and  carefully 
examiuing  it  for  small  artifacts  as  the  ex"- 
cavation  progresses.  On  account  of  the 
unprodnctivene.ss  of  excavation  in  rooms 
and  the  great  labor  and  expense  required 
to  remove  the  dtibris,  no  pueblos  have 
been  thoroughly  explored.  Generally  a 
few  living  rooms  and  kivas  only  have 
been  inve."tigated. 

No  indication  or  object  is  insignificant. 
In  turning  u{>  the  soil  around  ancient 
habitations  a decayed  fragment  of  cloth, 
a wooden  implement,  or  any  relic  of  or- 
ganic material  may  extend'  knowledge. 
The  \ arions  offal  of  debris  heaj)s,  such  as 
bones  of  animals,  shells,  and  ,«eeds,  are 
secured,  and  an  endeavor  is  mad(‘  to  ob- 
serve, collect,  and  record  everything  that 
IS  brought  to  light.  Every  site  under 


examination  demands  attention,  not 
merely  for  what  it  may  yield  in  tangible 
results;  the  environment,  with  its  biolog- 
ical and  geological  resources,  tf)pogra])hy, 
and  meteorology,  recjuires  to  be  studied. 
Notes  and  collections  relating  to  this 
.subject  add  much  to  the  clearne.ss  of  an 
appreciation  of  the  conditions  which 
akled  or  hampered  the  develojunent  of 
culture  in  a given  locality.  The  relation 
of  sites  one  to  another,  and  the  grou]>ing 
or  separation  of  .sites  in  a locality,  are 
nece.ssary  subjects  of  iiKpiiry,  as  are  the 
presence  or  absence  in  a neighborhocxl  of 
spring.s,  trails,  shrines,  detached  lumses, 
canals  and  reservoirs,  and  pictographs. 

tSoinatolor/i/. — Human  remains  are  fre- 
(piently  encountered  in  archeokjgic  work, 
and  such  material  is  carefully  collected, 
every  bone  being  .'<aved  if  ])ossible.  The 
surface  of  hard  ground  may  be  broken 
with  a j)ickand  the  excavation  continued 
with  a shovel.  As  soon  as  any  j>art  of 
the  human  skeleton  is  reached,  a short 


METHOD  OF  EXHUMING  A HUMAN  SKELETON.  (w.  C.  MILLS ) 


stick,  a trowel,  and  a stiff  brush  are 
used  for  exposing  the  bones.  Often  the 
bones  are  fragile  and  should  not  be  lifted 
out  until  the  earth  has  been  loosened 
around  them.  Exposure  to  sunlight  and 
dry  air  usually  hanlens  them.  The  bones 
of  (?ach  skeleton  should  be  marked  with 
serial  nuinbers,  preferably  with  an  ani- 
line pencil,  and  jiacked  in  some  light, 
elastic  material.  It  is  better  to  pack 
skulls  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  liones. 
The  collection  of  soniatological  data  on 
the  living  requires  familiarity  with  the 
use  of  instruments,  a knowledge  of  anat- 
omy and  physiology,  and  some  training 
in  laboratory  work. 

Etimoloff!/'.— In  this  wide  field  it  is 
nece.ssary  to  specialize  in  order  to  produce 
effective  results.  Social  organization, 
custom.s,  language,  arts,  folklon*,  and  re- 
ligion each  demands  adeijuate  time  and 
the  closest  attention  for  its  .study.  M'ith 
the  aid  of  a manual,  like  “Notes  and 
Gueries,”  used  by  the  Anthrojiological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain,  the  ini{)ortant 
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■data  concerning  a tribe  may  be  sketched, 
giving  material  of  value  for  comparative 
study  as  well  as  indicating  subjects  to  be 
taken  up  by  specialists.  Ethnographic 
objects  form  the  bulk  of  collections.  In- 
numerable collectors  gather  material  of 
this  kind  for  various  purposes,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly  becoming  contributors  to 
the  advance  of  anthropology.  As  a rule, 
however,  striking  objects  only  are  ac- 
(luired  in  desultory  collecting.  Common 
tools,  aiipliances,  and  products  do  not 
attract  the  attention  tliey  inerit. 

The  most  obvious  materials  tor  collec- 
tions among  alioriginal  tribes  niay  be 
classed  under  the  following  headings; 
Aliment,  habitations  and  appurtenances, 
vessels  and  utensils,  clothing,  adormnent, 
implements,  transportation,  measuiing 
and  valuing,  writing,  games  and  pastimes, 
music,  art,  language,  doinestic  life,  socia 
life,  government,  and  religion.  1 hysical 
man  and  his  surroundings  are  prune  ob- 
jects of  study.  Collections  will  comprise 
specimens  of  implements,  clothing,  etc., 
actuallv  or  formerly  in  use,  models  care- 
full  v made,  photographs  and  drawings, 
and"  descriptions  of  objects,  customs,  in- 
stitutions of  society,  laws,  beliefs,  and 
forms  of  worship.  A thorough  investiga- 
tion of  a single  tribe  requires  time  and 
patience,  but  the  result  of  ])ainstaking 
work  in  one  tribe  renders  easier  the  ex- 
amination of  other  tribes.  Wherever 
possible,  photographs  of  Indians,  front 
and  profile  views,  should  be  taken.  Caas 
of  faces  are  desirable,  and  with  a little 
instruction  a collector  can  easily  make 

The  field  collector’s  outfit  varies  so 
much  with  circumstances  and  the  work 
to  be  carried  on  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
enumerate  all  the  articles  needed,  yet  a 
few  desiderata  of  general  utility  may  be 
indicated;  String  and  stick  tags, 
ijlue,  tissue  paper,  coarse  muslin,  cotton 
lotting,  small  boxes,  pencils,  notebooks, 
quadrille  paper,  envelopes,  and  tape  meas- 
ure are  essential.  A o by  t camera  ^\  it 
glass  plates  is  the  most  useful  kind, 
thomdi  smaller  film  cameras  are  more 
convenient.  The  panorama  camera  is 
very  useful  for  extended  views  scenery. 
It  is  advantageous  to  a fihu-(le\  elo  - 
ing  machine,  since  by  its  means  one  ma> 

'%'m^excavatim^  long-bandied  shovels, 
picks  for  rough  work 

els  a long-bladed  knite,  and  a whisk 
l,room  are  sufiicient.  These  too  s,  except 
trowels  and  brush,  can  nearly  Jil'vaAa  bi 
procured  in  the  locality  where  the  work 
is  to  be  carried  on.  For  work  in  dr> , 
(iustv  caves,  cheesecloth 
tors  may  be  mqirovised,  and  ac(.t\  km 
Huterns  or  pocket  electric  lights  used  to 
furnish  smokeless  light,  though  the  dit- 


fused  light  of  candles  sometimes  gives 
more  satisfactory  results. 

For  work  in  somatology  nuinerons  ac- 
curate instruments  are  needed,  which, 
with  the  methods,  render  es-sential  a coiirp 
of  instruction  in  an  anthropological  lab- 
oratory. The  instruments  required  are 
sliding  calipers,  open  calipers,  a wooden 
compass,  a wooden  standard  graduated 
meter,  a measuring  rod,  and  a tape  meas- 
ure. A notebook  ruled  for  recording 
data  should  be  provided. 

For  casting,  dental  plaster,  vaseline  or 
other  grease,  soap,  and  cheesecloth  are 
necessary. 

Collections  in  ethno-botany  are  readi  y 
carried  on  in  connection  with  other  field 
work  For  this  purpose  one  may  take  du 
<lriers,  with  newspapers  for  inner  sheets 
The  driers  may  be  strapped  to  a hoard 
or  between  two  boards  of  suitable  dimen- 
■ sions;  in  camp,  stones  or  other  heavy  ob- 
jects placed  on  the  package  furnish  the 
necessary  jiressure. 

Consult  Holmes  and  Mason,Instructions 

to  Collectors  of  Historical  ami  Anthro- 
pological Specimens,  1902;  Hrdhcka,  I i- 
rections  for  Collecting  Information  and 
Specimens  for  Physical  Anthroi)0  ogy, 
1904;  Mason  (1)  Directions  for  Collect- 
ing Basketrv,  1902,  (2)  Ethnological  Di- 
rections Relative  to  the  Indian  Tribes  ot 
the  United  States,  1875;  Mills,  Fxplora- 
tions  of  the  Gartner  Mound  and  \ illage 
Site,  1904;  Niblack,  Instructions  for  tak- 
ing Paper  :\Iolds  of  Inscriptions  in  Stone, 
Wood,  Bronze,  etc..,  1883;  Notes  and 
Queries  on  Anthropology,  1899;  1 eabody 
and  IMoorehead,  Explorations  of  Jacobs 
Cavern,  1904;  Putnam,  On  Methods  ot 
Archaeological  Research  in  America,  18>  0, 
Thomas  (T)  Directions  for  Mound  Ex- 
plorations, 1884,  (2)  Mound  Explora- 
tions, 1894;  MTlloughby,  Prehistoric  Bur- 
ial Places  ill  IVIaine,  1898.  See  Prrserm- 
tionof  Colleciionx-  t"'-  ”4 

Coloc.  Apparently  two  Chuniashan  vil- 
lages, one  formerly  near  the  Rincon  or  at 
Ortegas,  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  tbe 
other  near  Santa  Inez  mission. 

Coloc.-Cabrillo  in  SmhU  Colec  ^ 

181,  18f>".  Kolok.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmor,  >la>  4, 

I860.  , , , -f  f 

Colomino.  (1)  A town  placed  by  Je  - 
fervs  (French  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  i,  map,  134, 
17(U)  on  one  of  the  head  streams  ot  Oc- 
mulgee  r.,  Ga.  (2)  A town  on  the  w. 
bank  of  upper  Altamaba  or  St  (morge 
r Ga.  (Giissefeld,  Map  ot  U.  b.,  1/84). 
Roth  idaces  were  within  Muskhogean  ter- 
ritory. 

Color.  See  Anatomy. 

Coloradas.  A Tepehuane  (?1  village, 
apiiarentlv  situated  s.  e of  ISlorelos  lu 
the  Sierra  IMadre,  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
_Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  i,  43.1, 

1902. 
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Colorado.  A White  River  Ute  chief, 
leader  in  the  outbreak  of  1879.  The 
Ute  agent,  N.  C.  Meeker,  an  enthusiast 
who  believed  that  he  could  readily  inure 
the  Indians  to  labor,  interested  himself 
in  the  internal  quarrels  of  the  tribe  and 
thus  incurred  the  resentment  of  Colo- 
rado’s faction.  He  removed  the  agency 
to  their  favorite  pasture  lands,  but  when 
he  attempted  to  make  a beginning  of  agri- 
cultural operations  they  stopped  the  plow- 
ing by  force.  They  were  hunters  and  did 
not  care  to  learn  farming.  Troops  under 
Maj.  T.  T.  Thornburgh  were  dispatched 
at  the  request  of  Meeker,  but  after  a parley 
the  Indians  understood  that  they  would 
not  enter  the  reservation.  When  thev 
nevertheless  advanced,  Colorado,  or  Colo- 
row,  as  he  was  popularly  called,  led  one 
of  the  parties  that  ambushed  the  com- 
mand and  killed  Thornburgh  and  many 
of  his  men  on  Sept.  29,  1879.  Others 
then  massacred  employees  of  the  agency 
and  made  captives  of  some  of  the  women. 
The  Ute  head  chief,  Ouray,  induced  the 
Indians  to  cease  hostilities  before  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements. 

Color  symbolism.  The  American  Indi- 
ans had  extensive  and  elaborate  systems 
of  symbolism  which  was  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  color.  Perhaps  the 
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Tribe. 

•Vuthority. 

East, 

South. 

Apache  

Cherokee  

Chippewa  1 

Chippewa  2 

Creek 

(iatscliet 

Moonev 

Hoffman 

Hoffman 

Gatschet 

Black ... 

Red 

White... 

Red 

White. . . 

White. 
White. 
Green. 
Green. 
Bine  .. 

Hopi  1 

Fewkes 

White... 

Red . . . 

Isleta 

Navaho  1 

Gat.schet 

Matthew's 

White... 

White... 

Red . . . 
Bine .. 

Navaho  2 

MntMiPws 

Black . . . 
Red 

Bine  . . 
Black . 
Black . 
Red . . . 

Red . . . 

Omaha 

Sioux 

Miss  Fletcher. 
Mrs  Stevenson 

(’nshin^ 

Zuni 1 

White... 

White... 

Zuni2 

There  are  accounts  of  such  symbolism 

among  the  Winnebago,  Osage,  and  other 
tribes  which  do  not  give  the  orientation 
of  the  different  colors. 

Of  the  two  schemes  of  color  recorded 
for  the  Navaho  the  tir.st  is  ap{)lied  in  all 
songs,  ceremonies,  prayers,  and  legends 
which  pertain  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
or  to  celestial  regions,  })laces  of  life  and 
happiness;  the  second  to  songs,  etc., 
which  refer  to  the  underground  world,  to 
the  regions  of  danger,  death,  and  witch- 
craft, where  the  goddess  of  witches  and 
wizards  dwells.  In  regard  to  other  tribes 
where  more  than  one  system  has  been 
recorded  there  is  a tendency  among  stu- 


Piuropean  and  Asiatic  races  have  systems 
as  elaborate,  but  they  are  not  generally 
employed,  and  knowledge  of  them  is 
not  so  well  diffused.  The  aborigines 
throughout  the  western  continent  either 
painted  or  tattooed  their  persons.  In 
details  they  may  have  been  governed  to 
some  extent  by  individual  caprice,  but 
there  is  good  evidence  that  they  usually 
followed  establi.shedand  rigidlawsof  sym- 
bolism, particularly  in  ceremonial  decora- 
tion. There  are  records  of  such  symbolic 
decoration  among  savage  and  barbarous 
peoi)les  in  all  j>arts  of  the  world,  and  the 
custom  of  tattooing,  not  always  devoid  of 
symbolism,  remains  among  the  most  civ- 
ilized. The  four  cardinal  points  are  sym- 
bolized by  color  among  many  American 
tribes,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  some  time 
all  had  such  a symbolism.  In  addition  to 
the  four  horizontal  i>oints  or  regions  of  the 
universe,  three  others  were  sometimes 
recognized,  which  may  be  termed  the  ver- 
tical points  or  regions,  namely,  the  uj)per, 
middle,  and  lower  worlds.  It  is  probable 
that  the  symbolism  of  the  vertical  regions 
was  very  extensive,  but  knowledge  of  it 
is  meager.  The  following  table  shows  a 
few  of  these  systems  of  symbolism.  The 
order  in  which  the  regions  are  placed  is 
that  of  the  Navaho: 


West. 

Nortli. 

1 Lower. 

Middle.  I'pper. 

Yellow'  . 

Bine 



Black . . . 

Bine 

i 

Red 

Black... 

White... 

Black . . . 

Black  . . . 

Red  and 

Bine  . 

yellow'. 

Bine 

Black ... 

ors. 

Yellow  . 
Yellow  . 

Black ... 
White... 

W h i t e 
a 11  d 
black. 

Blue. 

Yellow  . 

Blue 

Yellow  . 

Blue 

Blue . . 

Yellow 

HlaeV 

Bine  .... 

Yellow  . 

Black... 

ors. 

.\11  col-  M a n y 
ors.  colors. 

dents  to  attribute  this  to  an  error  on  the 
part  of  narrator  or  recorder,  but  the  Na- 
vaho afford  evidence  that  more  than  one 
system  may  properly  exist  in  the  same 
tribe  and  cult.  \^  hen  the  llopi  make 
dry-paintings  the  yellow  (north)  is  first 
drawn,  followed  by  green  or  blue  (west), 
red  (south),  and  white  (east) , in  order, 
and  the  same  sequence  is  observed  in 
all  ca.ses  where  colors  are  enii)loved 
(I'ewkes). 

The  colors  of  the  cardinal  ]>oints  have 
been  used  to  convey  something  more  than 
ideas  of  locality,  but  which  may  often 
have  some  connection  in  the  mind  with 
locality.  J.  C)wen  Dorsey  tells  us  that  the 
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elements  as  conceived  in  Indian  philoso- 
phy, viz,  lire,  wind,  water,  and  earth, 
areainonj?  Simian  tribes  symbolized  h> 
the  colors  of  the  cardinal  points;  and 
Cushing  relates  the  same  of  the  /.inn 
Mooney  says  that  among  the  Cherokee 
red  signilies  success,  triumph;  bine,  de 
feat,  trouble;  black,  death;  white,  peace, 

says;  “ Ked  is  a sacred  color  with  all  In- 
dians and  is  usually  symbolic  of  streiigtl 
and  success,  and  for  this  reason  is  a ta- 
vorite  color  in  painting  the  face  and  body 
for  the  dance  or  warpath  and  hw  ' 

ing  the  war  iiony,  the  lance,  eti.  . 
wise  black  was  a sign  of  moiirning  and 
ivhite  of  iieace,  while  red  was  usual h a 

^^^rhere  is  a symbolism  of  sex  among  the 
Navaho  that  is  based  on  that  ot  the  car- 
dinal points.  Where  two  things  some- 
wl^tt  'Resemble  each  other  '>-t  one  - 
lar‘--er,  more  violent,  noisy,  or  robust  than^ 
thcrother,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  male,\\  hik_ 
the  smaller,  tiner,  (>r  gentler  is  spoken  ol 

as  female.  Thus  the  supposedly  tiirbii- 
leiit  San  Juan  r.  is  called  “male  water 
and  the  placid  Rio  Grande  ‘‘ 
ter’’;  an  electric  storm  is  called  niale 
rain,”  a gentle  shower  “female  ram.  So 
the  land  N.  of  the  Navaho  country,  with 
ffiant  snow  peaks  and  violent  winds,  is 
fec^arded  as  the  “male  land,”  while  the 
lofnl\y?o  the  s.,  devoid  of  very  high 
mountains  and  sending  forth  warm,  gent 
breeds,  is  considered  the  ‘‘^nmle  la^ 
For  this  reason,  among  the  Na^aho 
black  the  color  of  the  N.,  belongs  to  the 
male  in  all  things  and  bhie  the  ^ 
the  s to  the  female.  Among  the  Arap 
«ho  wliite  and  yellow  are  the  ceremonial 
Sor  or  male  and  female  respective  y 
niroeber),  while  the  Hoyii  associate  rei 
and  vellow  with  the  male,  and  white  and 
blue* or  green  with  the  female  (tew 

Indian  iiersonal  names  con  am 
lolors,  oltopn  relation, 

'"T^ipKents  used  in  f 
different  significant  colors.  Wheie  ttiere 
are  t wo  oprosing  sides  the  colors  are  ofte 
red  and  black,  as  they  are  in  | . 

irame'^  Thus  in  the  game  of  natuoz,  oi 

hoop-aiid-pole,  among 
the  two  long  sticks  is 

base  and  the  other  red.  In  tl  eit  gaiue 
the  chip  tossed  up  to  determine 
whk  i party  shall  iirst  hide  the  stone  in 

;t  .,.oe,-a,in  i«  ^''hhey 

and  left  nnpamted  on  tin  othei.  i 
s‘vv  that  this  symbolizes  night  and  day. 


paint  their  prayer-sticks  in 
colors;  those  for  ram  are  green,  toi  war 
red  Every  knchina  has  a pray  er-sic 
tinted  yeflow,  green  red, 
black  indicative  ot  the  cardinal  points 
(see  the  table).  Hopi  gods  are  also 
assio-ned  special  colors— the  Sun  god  i ed, 
the  Underworld  god  black, 
god  all  colors  (lewkes).  Many  tril)€^s 
do  not  distinguish  by  name 
green  and  light  blue,  black  and  dark 
blue  or  white  and  unpainted,  (w.  m.  ) 

Colotlan.  (dasseil  by  Orozco  v Beija  as 

a branch  of  the  Cora  division  of  the  1 1- 

man  stock  inhahitmg  a 
Rio  Grande  de  Santiago  (Rio  ( olotlan), 
between  long.  104°  and  105°  and  about 
lat.  22°,  Jalisco,  ^lexico.  The 
was  almost  extinct  liy  1854.  Ainong 
their  towns  were  Comatlan  and  Ap 
zolco,  at  which  missions  w-ere  e tab- 
lEhed  bv  the  Spaniards. 

Columbians,  Applied  by  Bancrolt  (Nat. 
Races,  1.  150,  1882)  to  the 
w America  dw’elhng  between  lat.  4-  and 
J5°^^and  stated  by  him  to 

with  the  Nootka-Columhians  ot  St  onier 
and  others.  The  term  Columbians,  how  - 
m-m-,  is  evidently  broatler  ni  Rs  scope  as 
it  includes  all  the  tribes  w.  of  t)ie  Rot  k 
ies  from  the  Skittagetan  fJ^iip,  m the  x., 
to  the  s.  boundary  of  ^ “ 

ler’s  term  comprises 

extentling  from  the  inouth  of  Sa  n on  r^ 
to  the  s.  of  Columbia  r.,  now  known  to 
belong  to  several  linguistic  ^^tocks. 

ColSlle.  A tlivision  of  Sahsh 
Kettle  falls  and  Spokane  r.,  ^ - 

saitl  bv  Gibbs  to  have  been  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Salish  tribes. 

Clark  estimatetl  their  mmiber  at  -,o00, 
in  130  houses,  in  1806. 
under  the  Colville  agency  in  1 POL  ^ ^ 

Basket  People.— Hide  ^ - loUct^"'  37,  is43. 

1844.  Hualpais.  ’y'  iig Parker  .Journal, 

rr  \ F (Okinagan  name).  Schroo-yel  pi, 

i (■  T a Ken.  428,  18!>4.  Schwo-gel-pi.- 

K8  lioc.  65.  3611.  COW'.  16'fi®,- 'y-  |S;j; 

0.1  I-- 
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Salish  tribes).  Soayalpi. — Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl. 
Expert.,  VI,  205,  18-46.  Squaw-a-tosh.— Suckley  in 
Pae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  300, 1855.  Squeer-yer-pe. — Ibirt. 
Squiaelps. — Lane  in  Ind.  A if.  Rep.,  159,  18.50. 
Sweielpa.  — Wil.son  in.Tour.  Ethnol.Soc.  Lond.,292, 
1866.  Swi-el-pree. — Rossin  Inrt.  .iff.  Rep.,  22, 1870. 
Whe-eljo.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Expert.,  i,  map, 
1814.  Whe-el-poo. — McViekar,  Expert.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  II,  385,  1842. 

Comae.  A former  Pima  rancheria,  vis- 
ited by  Kino  and  iMange  in  1699;  situated 
on  the  Rio  (lila,  8 leagues  (miies?)  below 
the  mouth  of  Salt  r.,  s.  Ariz. 

S.  Bartolome  Comae. — Mange  in  Due.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  .s.,  I,  306,  1856. 

Comachica.  A Calusa  village  on  the  s. 
w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fonta- 
neda  Memoir  {ca.  1575),  Smith  transl., 
19,  1654. 

Comanclie.  One  of  the  southern  tribes  of 
tlie  Shoshonean  stock,  and  the  only  one  of 
that  group  living  entirely  on  the  plains. 
Their  language  and  traditions  show  that 
they  are  a comparatively  recent  offshoot 
from  the  Shoshoni  of  Wyoming,  both 
tribes  speaking  ])ractically  the  same  dia- 
lect and,  until  very  recently,  keejiing  up 
constant  and  friendly  communication. 
Within  thetraditionary  period  the  2 tribes 
lived  adjacent  to  each  other  in  s.  Wyom- 
ing, since  which  time  the  Shoshoni  have 
been  beaten  hack  into  the  mountains  by 
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the  Sioux  ana  other  prairie  tribes,  while 
the  Comanche  have  been  driven  steadily 
southward  by  the  same  pressure.  In 
this  southerly  migration  the  Penateka 
seem  to  have  jireceded  the  rest  of  the 
tribe.  The  Kiowa  say  that  when  they 
themselves  moved  southward  from  the 
Black-hills  region,  the  Arkan.«as  was  the 
X.  boundary  of  the  Comanche. 


In  1719  the  Comanche  are  mentioned 
under  their  Siouan  name  of  Padouca  as 
living  in  what  now  is  w.  Kansas.  Itmust 
he  remembered  that  from  500  to  800  m. 
was  an  ordinary  range  for  a prairie  tribe 
and  that  the  Comanche  were  equally  at 
home  on  the  Platte  and  in  the  Bolson 
de  Mapimi  of  Chihuahua.  As  late  as 
1805  the  North  Platte  was  .still  known  as 

. F n 
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Padouca  fork.  At  that  time  they  roamed 
over  the  country  about  the  heads  of  the 
Arkansas,  Red,  Trinity,  and  Brazos  rs., 
intblorado,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Tex- 
as. For  nearly  2 centuries  they  were  at 
war  with  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico  and 
extended  their  raids  far  down  into  Du- 
rango. They  were  friendly  to  the  Amer- 
icans generally,  but  became  bitter  ene- 
mies of  the  Texans,  by  whom  they  were 
dispossessed  of  their  best  huntinggrounds, 
and  carried  on  a relentless  war  against 
them  for  nearly  40  years.  They  have 
been  close  confederates  of  the  Kiowa 
since  about  1795.  In  1835  thev  made 
their  lirst  treaty  with  the  Covefnment, 
and_by  the  treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge  in 
1867  agreed  to  go  on  their  assigned 
reservation  between  Wasbita  and  Red 
rs.,  S.  w.  Okla.;  but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  last  outbrt*ak  of  the  southern 
prairie  tribes  in  1874-75  that  thev  and 
theirallies,  the  Kiowa  and  Apache,  finally 
settled  on  it.  They  were  jirobably  never 
a large  tribe,  although  supposed  to  be  jioj)- 
ulous  oil  account  of  their  wide  range. 
M ithiii  the  last  50  years  they  have  been 
terribly  wasted  by  war  and  di.sease.  Thev 
numbered  1,400  in  1904,  attached  to  the 
Kiowa  agency,  Okla. 
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The  Comanche  were  nomad  buffalo 
hunters,  constantly  on  the  move,  cultiva- 
ting little  from  the  ground,  and  living 
in  skin  tipis.  They  were  long  noted  as  the 
finest  horsemen  of  the  plains  and  bore  a 
reputation  for  dash  and  courage. 
have  a high  sense  of  honor  and  hold 
themselv'es  superior  to  the  other  tiibes 
with  whicli  they  are  associated.  In  per- 
son they  are  well  built  and  rather  corpu- 
lent. Their  language  is  the  trade  lan- 
guage of  the  region  and  is  more  or  less 
understood  by  all  the  neighboring  tribes. 

It  is  sonorous^  and  flowing,  its  chief  char- 
acteristic being  a rolling  r.  The  lan- 
guage has  several  dialects. 

The  gentile  system  seems  to  be  unanown 
among  the  Comanche.  1 hey  have,  or  still 

remember,  12recogiiizeddivisionsorbands 

and  may  have  had  others  in  former  times. 
Of  these  all  but  5 are  practically  extinct. 
The  Kwaliari  and  Penateka  are  the  most 
important.  Following,  in  alphabetic  or- 
der, is  the  complete  list  as  given  by  their 
leading  chiefs:  Detsaiiayuka  or  Nokoni; 
Ditsakana,  Widyu,  Yapa,  or  Yamparika; 
Kewatsana;  Kotsai;  Kotsoteka;  Kwaliari 
orKwahadi;  Motsai;  Pagatsu;  Penateka 
or  Penande;  Pohoi  (adopted  Shoshoni), 
Taiiima;  Tenawa  or  Tenahwit;  Waaili. 
In  addition  to  these  the  following  have 
also  been  mentioned  by  writers  asComan- 
che  divisions:  Guage-johe,  Ketanto, 

Kwashi,  Muvinabore,  Naumem,  Parkee- 
naum.  See  Dotame.  ) 

Allebome.-Lewis  and  Clark,  D™.,  39,  1806  ^ 
called  by  the  French;  see  Ac -mo-sm,  below). 
Bald  Heads.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  L lo5, 
1823  Bo'dalk'inago. — Mooney  in  14th  Kep.  h.  A. 
E.  1043,  1896  (Kiowa  name:  ‘ reptile  people  , 

• snake  men  ’ ) . Cadouca. — Domenech,  Deserts  N. 
Am  II  100  1860  (misprint  of  Padouca).  Caman- 
i“-p’ike  ’Tray.',  xi?,  214,  not^XboSr^d 
chees.— Pilcher  in  Sen.  Doc.  198,  2oth  Long.,  zu 
sess.  23  1838.  Camarsches. — Morse,  Rep.  to  btc. 
War'  367  1822.  6a'-tha. — Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Phil’ol.  Mo.  Val.,  326, 1862  (‘having  many  horses  : 
Arapaiio  name).  Caumuches. — La  Harjic  ''' 

Marery  Dec.,  VI,  289,  1886.  Caunouche.— Beaii- 
rahi  ibid.  Caw-mainsh.-Gebovy,  Shoshona> 
Vocab  8 1868  (Sboshoni  name).  Cemanlos. 
Escalante ’(1776)  misquoted  by  Harry  m Simpson, 
SxjSor  across  495  1876.  Cintu-aluka - 

Corliss,  Dacotah  MS.  ^ocab.,  B.  ^ ^ 
iTotmi  namel.  Comances. — Schoouraii,  leis. 
Mom  C’O  1851.  Comancha. — Barreiro,  0.ieada, 


,,,,,,,,>'1  Gvai'-k’o. — Mooney  in  14th 
Rem  m A.  E.,1043. 1896(‘enemies’:  Kiowanaiiup^ 
TA  Hi  Thui  ( KiowJi  Aprtchc  nunie).  Inda. 
}fodgc,  held  notes,  B.  A.  £ 1895  (Jicarilla  name). 


Ka-man'-tci.— Dorsey,  MS.  Biloxi  Diet.,  B.  -L.  E.. 

1892  (Biloxi  name).  Kauma.insh.— Burtoiq  Cib 
nf  Saints  75  note.  1861.  Kelamouches.— Jenerj.s, 
li  Atl’as"’map  '5,  1776  (probably  the  same). 
Komantsu.-lnd.  Aff.  Rep.,  248,  1877.  Komats.- 
teii  Kate,  Reizeii  in  N.  Am.,  326  ^?Znm 

Ku-man-i-a-kwe. -Cushing,  inf’n,  1891 
form).  La  Paddo.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discoi .,  64 
1806  (French  name;  cf.  La  Llaye>s,  below). 

Plais. — Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i, 

(French  traders’  name;  P^rhaps  corrupt(^  Hot 
Tcte  Pelee  1 . La  Play. -Lewis  aiid  Clark  Disctn 
17, 1806.  La  Playes. -Lewis  and  Clark  1 ra'  J 'b 
1809.  La'ri’hta.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (1  an  nte 
name).  Le  Plays.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Di.sco\ .,  1/, 
1806.  Los  Mecos. — Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  .-Oi . 
Loud.,  II,  265,  1850  (Mexican  name).  Mahan.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  Ek,  1895  (Isleta  name). 
Mahana.— Ibid.  (Taos  name).  Memesoon.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Discov.,  39,  1806  (see  be- 

low). Na'’lani.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
1043,1896  (Navaho  name:  ‘many  aliens,  or  ‘“an> 
enemies’;  collective  term  for  plains  tribes^ 
Na'nita.— Ibid.  (Kichai  namek  .. 

Neighbors  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ^ 

(Waco  name).  Na'taa'.-Mooney  m 14th  Re  . 

B A E.,  1043,  1896  (Wichita  name:  snakes  i.  e. 

‘enemies’  or  ‘dandies)’.  Naune.-bchoolerafL 
Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  ix,  18.5‘2.  Na-u-ni.— Ibid.,  i,  oH 
1851.  Nazanne.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  N.  Am.,  6,  ITOo 
(Navaho name:  ‘rich ones’).  Nemausin.--S( her- 
merhorn  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s^,  ib 
(see  Ae'-mo-si/i,  below).  Neme‘  ."e.-Gatsche  . 

MS  B A.  E.  (own  naniei.  Nemiseau.  Brown, 
West  'Gaz.,  213.  1817.  Nemonsin.- Am  bta  c 
Papers  iv,  716.  1832.  Nemosen.— Lewisand  t-lark, 

Di.wov!,  ‘23,  1806.  Ne'-mo-sin.— lbi<l.,  39  (given  as 
their  own  name;  rove  with  Kiowa.  Kiowa 
Apache,  and  others  at  heads  of  J'^ittyuid  ^ 
eiine  rs.;  apparently  a misprint  of  Nemt  lu  or 
NimCnim,  the  Comanche  name  ^or  tbemseUcs). 
Nemousin.-Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  1 1, 102 
1905  Neum.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  166  18o9  (own 
name)  Ne'-uma.— Biischmaiin  (18.59)  quoted  b\ 
Gatschet,  Karankawa  Inds.,  33,  1891.  Ne'-ume.- 
Ibid.  Nimenim.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  m -Lm.. 
382,  1885  (own  name:  ‘ people  of  people  )• 
mi-ou-sin.-Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clar^k,  \ i 10. 
1905.  Ni'«am. -Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  I ulos. 
Soc., XXIII, 300,1886(own name).  Niuuas.— School- 
craft Ind  Tribes,  vi,  34,  18.57.  Nota-osh.  Gat- 
schet  MS  B.  A.  Ek  (Wichita  name:  ‘snak^, 
^enemies’)’.  No-taw.— Marcy.  Explor.  Red  R.. 
273  1854  (Wichita  name).  Numa.--Moone>  m 
141  ii  Rcn^  B A.  E.,  1043.  1896  (own  name: 

‘people’b  Padacus.— Lewisand  Clark.  Tra\\.  39. 
1807  (misprint),  jadanka.— Dorsey 
E 1878  (Omaha  and  Ponka  name).  Padaws. 
Perrin  dll  Lac.  Voy.  La.,  261,  1805.  Padducas.- 
Pike  Trav.,  347,  1811.  Padokas.— Fabr>  (1<41)  in 
Margrv  Dec.,  vi.  475,  1886.  Padoncas.— Brackeii- 
ridge.  Views  of  La.,  80,  18L5.  Padonees.— Morse, 

N \m  map,  1776.  Padoo. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
aiid  Clark  vi,  108.  1905  (Canadian  Erciich  nick- 
name ”).  Padoucahs.-Hutchins  (17641  quoted b\ 
Schoolcraft,  Hid.  Tribes  iii, 5,57, 18.53.  Padoucas.- 
De  I’Isle,  map,  1712  (Siouaii  name:  pc'rhaps  a 
contraction  of  Penateka.--Mo<uiey).  Padouce^ 
McKenney  and  Hall,  ^id.  Tribes  in.  82  1K54. 
Padoucies.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark.  M,  108, 
P90.5.  Paduca.— Clarke  in  Jour,  ^uthrop  lust  iv, 

1.52  Paducahs.— Kingsley, Stand.  Nat.  Hist., 

pt.’o,  1,86.  l,8,8;i.  Paducas.— Jefferys,  P l Dorn.  Am., 
nt.  l!  map,  1761.  Paduka. -Dorsey,  MS.  B.  A E 
18.82  (Kausa  name).  Paduka. — Herv!^,  Idea  dell 
Univ.  xvii,  90,  1781.  Pah-to-cahs.— Butler  in  H. 
R Elx  Doc.  76,  ‘29th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  6,  1847.  Pan- 
aloga  -^IcKenuey  and  Hall,  Hid.  Tribes  iii,  81, 
1,8.58.  Pandoga. — Boudiuot,  Star  in  the  \\est,  1—  , 
1816.  Pandouca. — Cass  in  Schoolcraft,  Hid.  Tri  le.. 
Ill  596  1853.  Paneloga. — Douay  (16,8/)  iii  Shea, 
Miss  Valiev  ‘2‘22,  1,8.52  (probably  the  same;  there 
are  liianv  inisprints  and  derivatives  of  this  word, 
aU  wolmbly’ being  traceable  to  .t'ns  sourccq^ 
Panelogo.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  1 hilol.  Mo.  \ aL, 
460.  1.862.  Paneloza. — Ibid.,  :346  (from  Douay,  16,  / . 
misprint).  Panetoca. — Harris,  Coll.  \oy,  and 
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Tniv.,  I,  miip,  686, 170.T.  Panetonka. — La  HonUin, 
New  Voy.,  i,  130,  1703.  Panoucas. — Perkins  and 
Peck,  Ann.  of  West,  669, 18.60.  Paoducas.— .\lcedo. 
Dice.  Geog.,  ii,  630,  1787.  Par-too-ku. — Neighbors 
in  Selioolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ir,  126,  1852.  Pa-tco'- 
a.— David  St  Cyr,  inf’n  (Winnebago  name), 
a-tco'-na-ja.— Ibid.  Patonca. — Bareia,  Ensayo, 
298,1723.  Pa-tuh-ku. — Grayson,  MS.  voeab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1885  (Creek  name).  Pa'-tu-ka. — Dorsey, 

Kvvapa  MS.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (Qua{)aw 
name).  Pa^uka. — Dorsey,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883 
(Osage  name).  Pa^unke. — Ibid.,  1881  (Iowa,  Oto, 
and  Missouri  name).  Peducas. — Perrin  du  Lae, 
Voy.,  225,  1805.  Pen  loca. — Shea,  Pefialosa,  21, 
note,  1882.  Sanko. — Mooney  in  1-Uh  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1013,  1896  (obsolete  Kiowa  name).  Sau'hto. — 
Ibid.  (Caddo  name).  Sau'-tu^. — ten  Kate,  Syno- 
nymic, 10,  1884  (Caddo  name).  Selakampom. — 
Gatseliet,  Comecrudo  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Comeerudo 
name  forall  warlike  tribes,  especially  the  Coman- 
che). Shishiniwotsitan — ten  Kate,  Reizen  in 
N.  Am.,  361,  1885  (Cheyenne  name:  ‘snake  peo- 
ple’). Shishino'wits-Itaniuw'. — Mooney  in  14tli 
Rep.  B.  E.,  1043,  1896  (Cheyenne  name;  ‘snake 
people’).  Shi'shinowutz-hita'neo. — Mooney,  inf’n, 
1906  (correct  Cheyenne  name).  Snake  Indians. — 
'Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  80,  1815  (see  also 
under  letan).  Sow-a-to. — Neighbors  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  1‘26,  18.62  (Caddo  name). 
Tete  Pelee. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1043. 
1896  (French  traders’  name.  “The  identification 
is  doubtful,  as  the  Comanche  cut  their  hair  only 
when  mourning”).  Tetes  pelees.— Perrin  du  Lac, 
Voy.,  ‘261,  1805.  Yampah. — Stuart,  Montana,  ‘25, 
1865  (Shoshoni  name).  Ya'mpaini. — Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1045,  1896  (Shoshoni  name: 
‘yampa  people,’  or  ‘yampa  eaters’;  cf.  Caw- 
maingli,  above).  Yiimpairl'kani. — Ibid. 

Comaquidam.  A former  Papago  ranche- 
ria  visited  by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1701; 
situated  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  tlie 
Rio  Salado,  10  in.  below  Sonoita. 
Anunciata.— Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  1,495,1884. 
Comaquidam.— Kino  (1701)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
s.,  I,  328,1856. 

Comarchdut.  A former  ^laricopa  ran- 
cheria  on  the  Rio  Gila,  a.  Ariz. ; visited 
by  Father  Sedelmair  in  1744. — Bancroft, 
Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  866,  1889. 

Comarsuta.  A former  Sobaipuri  ran- 
cheria  visited  by  Father  Kino  about  1697; 
situated  on  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  s.  Ariz., 
between  its  mouth  and  the  junction  of 
Aravaipa  cr.— Bernal  (1697)  quoted  bv 
Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  356,  1889. 

Comatlan.  A former  pueblo  of  the  Co- 
lotlan  division  of  the  Cora  and  the  seat 
of  a mis.«ion;  situated  on  the  Rio  Colo- 
tlan,  lat.  21°  50',  long.  104°  10',  Jalisco, 
Mexico. — Orozco  v Berra,  Geog.,  280, 
1864. 

Combahee.  A small  tribe  formerly  liv- 
ing on  Combahee  r. , S.  C.  Little  is  known 
of  its  history,  as  it  early  became  extinct. 
See  Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C.,  94,  1874. 

Comcomly.  A Chinook  chief.  He  re- 
ceived the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
hospitably  when  it  emerged  at  the  mouth 
of  Columbia  r.  in  1805,  and  when  the 
Astor  expedition  arrived  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  country  for  the  United  States 
he  cultivated  close  friendship  with  the 
pioneers,  giving  his  daughter  as  wife  to 
Duncan  M’Dougal,  the  Canadian  who 
was  at  their  head.  \et  he  was  probably 
an  accomplice  in  a plot  to  mas.sacre  the 


garrison  and  seize  the  stores.  When  a 
British  shiparrive<l  in  1812  to  capture  the 
fort  at  Astoria,  he  offered  to  tight  the 
enemy,  with  800  warriors  at  Ids  back. 
The  American  agents,  however,  had  al- 
ready made  a peaceful  transfer  by  bargain 
and  sale,  and  gifts  and  promises  from  the 
new  owners  immediately  made  him  their 
friend  (Bancroft,  N.  W.  Coast;  Irving, 
Astoria).  Writing  in  Aug.,  1844,  F'ather 
De  Smet  (Chittenden  and  Richardson, 
De  Smet,  ii,  443,  1905)  states  that  in  the 
days  of  his  glory  Comcomly  on  his  visits 
to  Vancouver  would  be  preceded  by  300 
slaves,  “and  he  used  to  carpet  the  ground 
that  he  had  to  traverse,  from  the  main 
entrance  of  the  fort  to  the  governor’s 
door,  several  hundred  feet,  with  beaver 
and  otter  skins.” 

Comecrudo  (‘eaters of  raw  meat’).  One 
of  the  few  triliesof  tbeCoahuiltecan  fam- 
ily that  have  lieen  identified.  The  sur- 
viving remnant  was  visited  in  1886  by 
Gatschet,  who  found  only  8 or  10  old  j>er- 
sons  who  could  speak  the  dialect,  living 
on  the  s.  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  2 of 
them  at  Las  Prietas,  Coahuila.  Orozco 
y Berra  (Geog.,  293,  maj),  1864)  placed 
them  in  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Tedexenos.  They  appear 
to  have  been  known  in  later  times  as 
Carrizos,  q.  v. 

Estok  pakai  peyap. — Gatschet,  Comecnido  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  ( = ‘Indians  eaters  raw’),  vaima  aran- 
guas.— Ibid.  ( = ‘ Indians  of  this  locality’:  Coto- 
namname). 

Comeya.  Apparently  a collective  name 
indefinitely  applied  to  the  Yuman  tribes 
from  .San  Dietro  eastward  to  the  lower  Rio 
Colorado.  By  many  authors  it  lias  been 
assumed  to  be  synonymous  with  Diegueiio, 
which  doubtless  it  was  in  jiart.  Just  what 
tribes  it  included  can  not  now  be  told,  but 
the  term  is  here  applied  only  to  interior 
tribes,  the  Diegueno  about  San  Diego  be- 
ing excluded.  {See  Ciineil.)  When  vis- 
ited by  Anza,  Garces,  and  Font,  in  1775, 
the  “<,)uemaya”  wore  sandals  of  maguey 
fiber  and  descended  from  their  own  ter- 
ritory (which  began  at  the  mountains,  in 
lat.  33°  08',  some  100  m.  to  the  x.  6v.  of 
the  mouth  of  New  r.  in  x.  e.  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, and  extended  as  far  as  San  Diego) 
to  eat  calabashes  and  other  fruits  of  the 
river.  They  were  described  as  “very 
dirty,  on  account  of  the  much  mezcal 
they  eat;  their  idiom  is  foreign  to  those 
of  the  river”  (Gareth,  Diary,  1775,  165, 
197,  et  seip,  1900).  They  were  al.«o  vis- 
ited in  1826  by  Lieut.  Hardy  (Trav.  in 
Mex.,  368-372,  1829),  who  found  them  on 
the  Colorado  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila,  and  who  described  them,  under  the 
name  Axua  ( which,  hesays,  istheir  tribal 
name),  as  beingvery  num'erous  and  filthy 
in  their  habits;  to  overcome  vermin  they 
coated  their  hair  with  mud,  with  which 
they  also  painted  their  bodies,  and  “on 
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a hot  (lay  it  is  by  no  means  unconnnon 
to  see  them  weltering  in  the  mud  like 
pigs.  ’ ’ They  were  of  medium  stature,  and 
were  regarded  by  Hardy  as  excessively 
poor,  having  no  animals  except  foxes,  of 
which  they  had  a few  skins.  The  dress 
of  the  women  in  summer  was  a short 
bark  skirt;  the  men  appear  to  have  been 
practically  without  clothing  during  this 
season.  Both  sexes  ])ractised  facial  ])aint- 
ing,  from  which  tliey  were  likenecl  to  the 
(!obra  de  capello.  The  practice  of  selling 
children  seenu'd  to  havt^  been  (Common. 
Tbeir  subsistence  was  lish,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  the  seeds  of  grass,  and  many 
of  the  tribe  were  said  to  have  been 
dreadfully  scorbutic.  Their  weapons 
were  bows,  arrows,  a few  lances,  and  a 
short  club  like  a round  mallet.  Whipple 
described  the  Comeva  in  1849  (School- 
craft, lud.  Tribes,  ii,  1 16,  1852)  as  occupy- 
ing the  banks  of  New  r.,  near  Salt  (Sal ton) 
lake,  and  as  distinguishable  from  the 
Cuchan  (Yuma)  “ by  an  oval  contour  of 
the  face.”  The  names  of  but  few  Co 
meya  bands  or  rancherias  are  known. 
These  are  llamechuwa,  Hatawa,  liepow- 
woo,  Itaywiy,  t^ui^ithlmetha. 

(h.  w.  h.  f.  w.  h.  ) 

Axua.— Hardy,  Trav.  in  Mtjxico.  3C8,  1829  (also 
Axiia).  Camilya. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  folk- 
lore, II,  176,  1889  (probably  the  same). 
vah.— Whipple  in  Pac.  K.  R.  Rep.,  iir,  pt.  3, 16, 18,%. 
Lmedas.— Froebel,  Seven  Years’  Travels, 511, 18.o9. 


Comeya.— Bartlett,  Pers.  Narr.,  Ii, 
yah.-Whipple  (1849)  in  Sehoolcraft,  Ind.  Tnbes, 

II  116  1852.  Comoyatz.— Whipple,  1 ae.  R.  R.  Rep., 
iii  pt  3 16,  map,  18.56.  Comoyee. -Whipple, 

Fx’ned  San  Diego  to  the  Colorado,  28, 1851.  Co- 
^tP/et-WdiTpple  (1849)  in  Schocilcraft,  (ip.  cit 
I'-um  O'-otam.  — Zeitschr.  f.  Ethnol.,  8^  1886 
(Pima  name  of  Comeya  and  Diegutno).  Kamia- 
akhwe.-Kroeber,  inf’n,  1905  ( = ' loreign  Kamia, 
i o foreign  Diegnenos;  Mohave  name  for 
Ynm’an  Inds.  near  head  of  gulf,  who  are  not 
Diegnenos;  cf.  Axua,  above).  River  In- 

dians.—Heintzelman  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  76,  34th 
Cong.,  3d  aess.,  .53,  18.57  (\nm  or),  auathl- 
met-ha.— Thomas,  Yiirna  MS.  voeab.,_B.  A R-  l^ 
(on  New  r.).  Quemaya.— GarcOs 
166  4.50,.  1900.  Serranos.— Ibid.,  196. 

HeinUelman,  op.  eit.,  42  (or  New  River  Indians; 
cf.  I'-mn  O'-otam,  above).  . „ t i . 

Comiakin  [Quniie^qm).  A Sahsh  tribe 
speaking  tlie  Covvichan  dialect  and  in- 
habiting part  of  Covvichan  valley,  s.  k. 
Vancouver  id.;  pop.  67  m 1904. 

Cornea-kin.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.,  2()9,  ^88‘b  Comiaken. 
Whvmper,  A laska,  62, 1869  Comiakin. -(Jan.  Ind. 
ait'  417  1898.  Ko-ne-a  kun. — Ibid.,  1.880,  316. 
Xume'xeA.-Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887 

Comitre.  Mentioned  with  San  1 ebpe 

by  Onateiu  1598 

1871)  as  a pueblo  of  the^  ( astixes, 
whicb  is  identitied  with  Katishtya,  the 
aboriginal  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  San 
Felipe  ((j.  v.),  and,  evidently 
misunderstanding,  given  also  as  a i nos 
vilUpre.  The  name,  according  to  Haucie- 
lier  fAndi.  Inst.  Tapers,  iv,  189,  1892)  is 
a corruption  or  misprint  of  lamita,  tne 
name  of  tlie  mesa  at  the  base  of  which 
San  Felipe  stood,  and  not  of  the  settle- 
ment itself. 


Commerce.  Evidences  of  widespread 
commerce  and  rude  media  of  exchange 
in  North  America  are  found  in  ancient 
shell-heaps,  mounds,  and  graves,  the  ob- 
jects having  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
often  manv  times.  Overland,  this  trade 
was  done  on  foot,  the  only  domestic  ani- 
mal for  long-distance  transportation  being 
the  dog,  used  as  a pac'k  beast  and  for  the 
travois  and  the  sled.  lu  this  respect  the 
north  temperate  zone  of  America  was  in 
marvelous  contrast  with  the  same  lati- 
tudes of  the  Old  World,  vyhere  most  ot 
the  commercial  animals  originated. 

The  deticiency  in  the  means  ot  land 
commerce  was  made  up  by  tlie  waters. 
Natural  conditions  iu  the  section  of  tlm 
New  World  along  the  Arctic  circle  and 
on  Hudson  bay,  continuously  inhabited 
by  tbe  homogeneous  Eskimo,  in  the  inlets 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  neighboring 
Caribbean  area,  and  in  the  archipelagoes 
of  British  Columbia  and  s.  e.  Alaska,  en- 
couraged and  develojied  excellent  w ater 
craft  for  commerce.  B(dter  still  by  lar 
for  the  trader  were  the  fresh-vyater  rivers, 
navigable  for  canoes,  of  the  Yukon-Mac- 
kenzie,  St  Lawrence,  Atlantic,  IMississippi, 
and  Columbia  systems,  in  which  neigh- 
boring waters  are  connected  tor  tratnc 
by  easy  portages,  a condition  contrasting 
with  that  of  Siberia,  whose  great  rivers  all 
end  in  frozen  tundras  and  arctni  wastes. 

The  North  American  continent  is 
divided  into  culture  areas  in  a way  con- 
ducive to  iirimitive  commerce.  Certain 
resources  of  particular  areas  were  in  uni- 
versal demand,  such  as  copper,  jade, 
soapstone,  obsidian,  mica,  paint  stones, 
and  shells  for  decoration  and  money,  as 
dentalium,  abalone,  conus,  olivella,  and 
clam  shells. 

The  Eskimo,  to  whom  the  Arctic  area 
belonged,  carried  on  extensive  commerce 
among  themselves  and  with  the  western 
Athapascan  tribes  and  the  Algonciuian 
tribes  to  the  e.  They  knew  where  soap- 
stone for  lamps,  jade  for  blades,  and  drilt- 
wood  for  sleds  and  harpoons  could  be 
found,  and  used  them  for  tratiic.  lliey 
lived  beyond  the  timber  line;  hence  the 
Athapascans  brought  vessels  of  wood  and 
baskets  to  trade  with  them  for  oil  and 
other  arctic  products. 

The  Mackenzie-Yukon  tribes  wen*,  in 
the  lands  of  the  reindeer  and  of  soft  fur- 
bearing animals.  These  they  traded  in 
everv  direction  for  suiijilies  to  satisfy 
their  needs  (see  Fitr  trade).  The  Rus- 
sians in  Alaska  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Co.  stimulated  them  to  the  utmost  and 
taught  them  new  means  of  capture,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  firearms.  Remnants 
of  Iroquois  bands  that  were  employecl  m 
the  fur  trade  have  been  found  on  Rainy 
lake,  on  Red  and  8a8katchewan  rs., 
even  as  far  n.  as  the  Tolar  sea  and  as 
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far  \v.  as  the  Siksika  of  the  plains  and  the 
Takulli  of  Britisli  Columbia  (Havard  in 
Smithson.  Rep.,  318,  1879;  Chamberlain 
in  Am.  .\nthrop.,  vi,  459,  1904;  Morice,  N. 
Int.  Brit.  Col.,  1904. ) See  Vauglinawa<j(t. 

The  Atlantic  slope  from  Labrador  to 
Georgia  was  the  special  home  of  Algon- 
quian  and  Irocpioian  tribes.  Iidand  were 
found  deer,  bears,  foxes,  and  turkeys. 
The  salt-water  bays  and  inlets  not  only 
suj>plied  mollusks,  crustaceans,  tish,  and 
a(iuatic  birds  in  vast  numbers,  l)ut  stimu- 
lated easy  transportation  and  commerce. 
The  great  lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence, 
nioreover,  placed  the  tribes  about  them 
in  touch  with  the  copper  mines  of  L.  Su- 
perior. Through  thisenlarging  influence 
the  Irociuois  were  ennobled  and  became 
the  leading  family  of  thisarea.  A medium 
of  exchange  was  invented  in  the  shape  of 
wampum,  made  from  clamshells.  The 
mounds  of  the  s.  portion  of  this  slope 
reveal  artifacts  of  copper,  obsidian,  and 
shell,  which  must  have  been  trans- 
ported commercially  from  afar  along  the 
water  highways  in  l)irch-bark  canoes  and 
dugouts. 

The  Mississippi  area  was  a vast  receiv- 
ing depot  of  commerce,  having  easy  touch 
with  other  areas  about  it  by  means  of 
portages  between  the  headwaters  of  in- 
numerable streams;  with  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  the  great  lakes,  and  the  Mackenzie 
basins  through  the  Ohio  and  the  main 
stream;  with  the  e.  Rockies  and  Co- 
lumbia r.  through  the  Missouri  and  other 
great  branches  of  the  Mississippi  in  the 
w.  Buffalo  skins  and  horns  were  de- 
manded by  the  Pueblos,  while  pemmican 
and  beads  enlivened  trade.  The  mounds 
reveal  dentalium  shells  from  the  Pa(Mfic, 
obsidian  from  the  Rockies,  copper  from 
L.  Superior,  ]>ipes  of  catlinite,  and  black 
steatite  from  Minnesota  and  Canada,  and 
objects  from  the  Atlantic. 

TheGulf  area  includes  the  ancient  home 
of  the  Muskho^ean,  the  Caddoan,  and  a 
few  smaller  families.  Commerce  here  Avas 
inland.  Their  coast  was  almost  without 
islands  and  came  in  commercial  touch 
with^  an  outside  world  only  through 
Mexico.  The  <liscoveries  of  Cushing  in 
s.  Florida  reveal  a colony  in  the  southern 
Mexican  or  West  Indian  culture  status. 
The  shorter  rivers  of  this  area  put  its 
N.  border  in  trade  touch  with  Tennessee 
and  theCarolinas,  and  its  av.  with  Arkan- 
.sas  and  Texas.  The  Mississippi  lured  its 
traders  almost  to  the  Canadian  border. 
The  Rio  Grande  was  the  commercial 
artery  connecting  the  e.  areas  with  the 
interior  basin.  The  Rio  Grande  Pueblos 
.«tilt  trade  their  paper-bread  Avith  the 
Kiowa  and  Comanche  of  Oklahoma. 
Coronado  speaks  of  PaAvnee  and  Wich- 
ita visitors  among  the  Pueblos  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  1540  (Winshii)  in  14th  Ren 
B.  A.  E.,  1896). 


The  Pacific  coast  tribes  occupied  two 
areas  that  present  quite  opjiosite  condi- 
tions in  regard  to  commercial  activity. 
From  Mt  St  Filias  s.  to  California  trade 
Avas  active,  transportation  being  effected 
in  excellent  dugout  canoes;  tlie  waters 
and  the  lands  offered  natural  products 
easy  of  access  that  stimulated  barter. 
Copper,  horn  for  spoons,  eulachon,  and 
Chilkat  blankets  Avere  exchanged  for 
abalone  and  dentalium  shells,  and  baskets 
Avere  bartered  for  other  baskets  and  tbe 
teeth  of  a large  .southern  shark,  also  for 
the  furs  of  the  interior  Indians.  The 
Haida  regularly  visited  their  Tsimshian 
neighbors  to  exchange  canoes  for  eula- 
chon oil,  Avood  suitable  for  boxes,  and 
mountain-goat  horn,  Avhile  the  Tlingit 
Avere  intermediaries  in  diffusing  the  cop- 
per that  came  from  the  n.  On  the  Ck>- 
lumbia  r.  cama.ss  and  moose  were  articles 
of  commerce.  Farther  s.,  in  Oregon  and 
California,  Avhether  from  the  islandless 
coast  or  the  genius  of  the  ])eo])les,  the 
spirit  of  commerce  Avas  less  prominent. 
Among  the  N.  av.  California  tribes,  the 
Ilupa  and  others,  dentalia  served  for  local 
money.  In  central  California  (A'uki, 
Porno,  Sacramento,  and  San  Joaijuin  val- 
leys, etc.)  Avampum  of  jiierced  disks  al- 
most exclusively  served  as  a medium  of 
exchange  and  standard  of  value.  In  s. 
California  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
carried  on  a commerce  in  basketrv, 
feathered  Avearing  ajiiiarel,  nets,  vessels 
of  steatite  and  serpentine,  various  imjjle- 
ments  of  stone  and  bone,  Avamjnim,  sea- 
shells  and  shell  ornaments,  and  cured 
fish,  Avhich  they  bartered  Avith  the  tribes 
of  the  mainland  for  basket  materials, 
skins,  nuts,  prepared  meats,  and  other 
articles  Avhich  they  did  not  ha\'e  on  the 
islands.  The  Indians  of  the  mountains 
and  the  interior  valleys  of  California 
coiLstantly  traA'eled  to  and  fro  for  the 
purpose  of  barter,  and  the  trails  over  the 
range  to  the  coast  are  vet  plainly  visible, 
especially  from  the  hnver  Tulare  valley 
(A.  L.  Kroeber  and  C.  P.  Wilcomb,  inf ii, 
1905;  Stearns  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.,  297, 
1887).  From  the  early  mariners  Ave  learn 
that  the  island  Indians  had  canoes  made 
of  skins,  some  being  very  large  and  hold- 
ing 20  persons.  \'izcaino,  the  Spanish  nav- 
igator, Avho  made  his  voyage  in  1602-3, 
inentions  large  boats  of  planks  at  Santa 
Catalina,  Cal.,  and  states  that  its  natives 
engaged  in  trade,  though  not  extensive, 
Avith  those  on  the  mainland  (llittell' 
Hist.  Cal.,  I,  139,  1885).  llittell  does  not 
think  that  there  AA'ere  any  A’OA’ages  be- 
tAveen  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.  and  I’uget 
sd.,  though  canoes  may  have  drifted  or 
have  been  carried  by  stress  of  Aveather 
over  considerable  distances. 

The  Interior  basin,  especially  in  the 
Pueblo  country,  had  a liA’ely  home  and 
distant  commerce,  the  duration  and  ex- 
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tent  of  which  are  witnessed  by  the  trails 
measuring  in  all  many  hundreds  of  miles 
in  length,  racitic  coast  shells  and  coi)per 
bells  of  Mexican  origin  are  encountered 
in  the  ancient  ruins.  The  inland  com- 
merce was  fostered  by  the  two  kinds  of 
social  life,  pueblo  and  castral.  After  the 
advent  of  the  Spaniards,  this  traffic  was 
greatly  (piic’kened.  The  llopi  traded  in 
cotton  of  their  own  cultivation  with  out- 
side tribes,  and  are  still  the  chief  weavers 
and  traders  of  ceremonial  cotton  blankets, 
sashes,  and  kilts  in  the  S.  W.  The  Zuni 
and  some  of  the  Rio  Grande  jmeblos  use 
shell  beads  and  timiuoise,  trading  largely 
with  the  Navaho.  The  latter  have  a wide 
and  varied  commerce,  trafficking  with  the 
Havasui)ai,  Hopi,and  Walapai  for  baskets 
and  using  their  blankets  and  silver  work 
as  an  exchange  medium  with  neighboring 
tribes  and  with  the  whites. 

Commerce  was  greatly  stimulated 
through  the  coming  of  tlie  whites  by  the 
introduction  of  domestic  animals,  espe- 
cially horses,  mules,  donkeys,  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  poultry;  by  the  vastly  en- 
larged demand  for  skins  of  animals,  ivory, 
tish,  and  native  manufactures;  by  offering 
in  exchange  iron  tools  and  implements, 
woven  goods,  and  other  European  prod- 
ucts desired  by  the  Indians.  The  effects 
of  this  stimulated  trade  were  jjrofound, 
both  for  good  and  evil.  Indians  were 
drawn  far  from  home.  The  Iroquois,  for 
example,  traveled  wdth  the  fur  traders 
into  N.  w.  Canada. 

Many  kinds  of  Indian  handiwork  have 
entered  into  world  commerce.  Money 
is  lavished  on  tine  basketry,  beadwork, 
wampum  belts,  ivory  carvings,  horn 
spoons,  wooden  dishes,  silver  work,  cos- 
tumes, feather  and  quill  work,  and  espe- 
cially Navaho  blankets  and  Hopi  and 
Zufii  textiles.  In  ancient  times  there 
were  intertribal  laws  of  commerce,  ami 
to  its  agents  were  guaranteed  freedom  and 
safety.  See  Boats,  Far  trade,  Exchange, 
Hors)’,  Trails  and  Trade-routes,  Travel, 
Travois,  and  the  bibliographies  thereun- 
der' consult  also  Rau  in  Smithson.  Rep., 
27:’ 1872. 

Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
A commission  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland,  under  act  of  Congress  of  Mar. 
3,  1893,  and  consisting  of  Henry  L. 
of  Massachusetts,  chairman  (1893-1903), 
Archibald  S.  McKennon  of  Arkansas 
M8q3_98),  and  Meredith  11.  Kidd  ot 
Indiana  (1893-95).  It  was  increased  to 
5 members  in  1895  and  reduced  to  4 in 
1898  In  addition  to  those  named,  it  has 
included  Frank  C.  Armstrong  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (1895-98),  Thomas 
B.  Cabaniss  of  Georgia  (1895-9/) , A lex- 
amlerB.  Montgomeryof  Kentucky (189.>- 
97')  Tams  Bixbv  of  Minnesota  (189/- 
1905),  Thomas  B.  Needles  of  Illinois 


(1897-1905),  Clifton  R.  Breckenridge  of 
Arkansas  (1898-1905),  and  William  E. 
Standley  of  Kansas  (1903-04).  On  the 
death  of  Mr  Dawes,  in  leb. , 1903,  IMr 
Bixby  was  appointed  chainnan.  _ The 
work  of  the  Commission  being  finished, 
it  exjiired  by  law  duly  1,  1905.  As  the 
Indian  governments  did  not  dissolve  until 
Mar.  4,  1906,  all  the  remaining  powers  of 
the  Commission  were  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  during  the  interim. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Commission 
were  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  Ter.,  except  for 
short  periods  in  1895  and  1896  at  South 
McAlester  and  Vinita,  Ind.  Ter.,  and  at 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Special  headcpiarters 
have  also  been  established  temporpily 
when  necessary  in  various  towns  of  the 
Territory. 

The  Commission  was  instructed  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for 
the  extinguishment  of  the  national  or 
communal  title  to  the  land  and  its  allot- 
ment in  severalty,  and  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  tribal  governments,  looking  toward 

their  ultimate  absorj>tion  into  the  United 
States  as  a territory  or  state.  The  Com- 
mission had  no  authority,  but  was  directed 
to  induce  the  Indians  to  consent  to  these 
changes  on  terms  which  should  be  just 
and  equitable  to  all,  and  binding  after 
due  ratiHcation  both  by  the  Indians  and 
the  United  States. 

The  w 'I’k  of  the  Cominission  was  re- 
quired on  account  of  conditions  peculiar 
to  the  Indian  Territory.  When  these 
tribes  were  removed  from  the  E.,  they 
were  given  special  titles  to  the  land, 
in  the  form  of  patents,  and  their  govern- 
ments (modeled  closely  after  those  of  the 
states)  were  recognized  and  established 
by  treaties,  under  which  they  were  re- 
quired to  hold  the  land  in  common  for  the 
use  of  the  whole  tribe  and  to  secure  its 
exclusive  use  to  the  Indians.  To  this  end 
the  United  States  guaranteed  the  title  and 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  land  by  the  In- 
dians. Their  already  advanced  i-iviliza- 
tion  was  still  further  developed,  but  in 
time  the  Indians  disregarded  the  treaties 
and  invited  white  settlement,  both  by 
intennarriage  and  through  commerce. 
A dominant  class  of  mixed-bloods  apjiro- 
priated  to  their  own  benefit  large  tracts 
of  land  and  other  exclusive  privileges 
through  manipulation  of  the  go\ern- 
ments.  The  iieculiar  legal  conditions  en- 
couraged great  lawlessness.  ISIore  than 

250.000  white  settlers  had  no  control  or 
protection  of  law  whatever,  as  the  United 
States  courts  bad  very  little  jurisdiction 
over  the  Indians  and  the  Indian  courts 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  whites. 
Civilization  was  further  obstructed  in  that 

30.000  white  children  had  no  schools  and 
no  possibilitv  thereof. 

Immediately  on  its  appointment  the 
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Commission  proceeded  to  request  a hear- 
ing from  each  nation  in  turn,  asking  it  to 
treat  with  the  United  States,  and  after- 
ward made  the  same  offer  to  a joint  con- 
vention. The  proposal  was  received  witli 
some  favor,  but  persistent  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  purpose  and  proposals  of  the 
United  States  by  the  favored  class  created 
prejudice  among  the  ignorant  Indians, 
and  the  overtures  were  refused.  Private 
and  j)ublic  conferences  were  lield  and 
further  proposals  made.  Whenever  the 
purposes  of  the  United  States  were  un- 
derstood a desire  appeared  for  a friendly 
agreement,  but  adverse  pressure  of  many 
kinds  was  constantly  and  successfully 
brought  to  bear.  As  the  internal  condi- 
tions grew  worse  the  situation  became  a 
menace  to  the  surrounding  country.  Ac- 
cordingly the  United  States  was  com- 
pelled to  resume  its  right  of  protection 
and  control,  hitherto  held  in  abeyance. 
In  June,  1898,  Congress  passetl  a law, 
generally  known  as  the  Curtis  act,  pro- 
viding that  in  case  no  agreements  could 
be  reached  the  Indian  courts  should  be 
abolished  or  curtailed  in  jurisdiction,  and 
giving  the  Commi.ssion  authority  to  allot 
the  land  and  otherwise  to  proceed  with 
the  work  for  which  it  was  created. 

Agreements  were  made  with  the  tribes 
at  various  times,  but  none  of  them  was 
completed  until  after  the  passage  of  this 
act.  As  the  land  titles  differed  with  each 
tribe,  separate  agreements  were  neces- 
sary. In  the  case  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  the  land  was  held  in  cf)mmon, 
but  agreements  were  necessary  with  each 
government.  Two  agreements  were  made 
with  the  Creeks  in  1897,  but  failed  of 
ratification.  Many  other  vain  attempts 
were  made,  J)ut  on  Mar.  8,  1900,  an 
agreement  passed  the  Creek  council  which 
was  ratified  by  Congress.  Agreements 
with  the  Cherokee  were  made  in  1899 
and  in  1900,  but  failed  either  in  Congress 
or  in  the  Cherokee  council.  Another 
agreement  was  sought  by  the  Cherokee 
in  A])r.,  1901,  but  too  late,  and  allotment 
proceeded  under  the  Curtis  act.  An 
agreement  made  with  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  in  Feb.,  1901,  failed  to  be 
ratified  l)y  the  Chickasaw.  Another  in 
Mar.,  1902,  was  ratified  by  both  nations 
and  by  Congress.  An  agreement  with 
the  Seminole  was  made  in  ()ct.,  1899,  and 
ratified  by  Congress.  Several  other  agree- 
ments were  made  from  time  to  time  re- 
garding the  enrollment  of  citizens,  or 
otherwise  supplementary  to  the  main 
agreements. 

Allotment  began  among  the  Creeks  in 
1899,  the  Seminole  in  1901,  and  in  the 
other  nations  in  1903.  Congress  also  pro- 
vided that  the  Commission  should  make 
citizenship  rolls  for  each  tribe,  containing 
lists  of  such  Indians  as  were  justly  en- 


titled to  share  in  the  division  of  the  land. 
Of  the  200,000  claims  presented,  about 
90,000  were  allowed.  These  decisions 
included  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
Mississippi  Choctaw,  the  care  of  the  freed- 
men  who  had  been  owned  as  slaves  by 
these  Indians  and  after  the  Civil  war 
granted  citizenship,  and  several  other 
difficult  questions. 

The  Commi.ssion  was  required  to  allot 
the  land  according  to  its  value.  This 
differed  greatly  on  account  of  the  coal, 
asphalt,  and  other  minerals,  of  the  valu- 
able timber,  of  its  great  agricultural  ])Ossi- 
bilities,  and  of  its  large  towns  with  flour- 
ishing business  interests.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  determine  the  value  of 
each  quarter  .section.  The  Commission 
surveyed  the  country,  aj>praised  these 
values,  decided  and  carried  out  plans  for 
the  ecpiitable  and  possible  adjustment  of 
the  town  sites,  and  made  tri)dicate  records 
of  all  these  matters.  This  occu])ied  a 
large  clerics'  force,  at  one  time  amounting 
to  500,  from  1898  to  1905. 

In  1903  charges  were  made  by  the  In- 
dian Rights  Association  that  the  members 
and  officers  of  the  Commission  had  used 
their  positions  to  advance  their  j)rivate 
interests.  Pre.ddent  Roosevelt  appointed 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  and  ]\Ir  Clinton 
R.  Woodruff  to  investigate  these  charges. 
Their  report,  while  advising  circumspec- 
tion in  these  particulars,  exonerated  the 
Commission  from  all  malfeasance. 

By  the  proce.sses  described,  and  by  a 
large  amount  of  other  detailed  work, 
20,000,000  acres  of  land  were  justly  dis- 
tributed among  90,000  heirs;  the  interests 
of  600,000  other  inhabitants  were  con- 
served, and  an  enormous  amount  of  labor 
connected  therewith  wa>^  successfully 
carried  on  under  difficult  conditions  of 
many  kinds.  The  work  of  allotment  occu- 
pied about  7 years  and  was  accomjdished 
at  a cost  e(iuivalent  to  10  cents  an  acre 
for  the  land  allotted.  Thus  by  the  work 
of  the  Commission  from  1893  to  1905  five 
governments  with  their  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  machinery  were  suc- 
cessfully transformed  into  a constituent 
part  of  the  United  States  by  transactions 
which  secured  alt  their  just  rights  and 
promoted  their  highest  welfare,  as  well 
as  contributed  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
whole  country. 

See  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  1893-1905;  Reports  of  the 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
1894-1905.  (.\.  L.  D.) 

Communipaw  (‘good  fishing.’ — Jones, 
Ind.  Bui.,  15,  1867).  The  ])rinci]ial  vil- 
lage of  the  Hackensack,  about  1630,  at 
the  jwesent  Communipaw,  Hudson  co., 
N.  J.  (,T.  M.) 

Communipau.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Ilud.son  R..  '.»0, 
1872.  Oatnoenapa, — Ibid.  (Dutch  form).  Gamo- 
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enepa, — Doc. of  1665  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.st.,  ti, 
463,  1858  (probably  a Dutch  settlement).  Ga- 
monepa. — Ibid.,  466.  Gemoenepaen. — Deed  of  1654, 
ibid.,  XIII,  36,  1881.  Gemoenepaw. — Deed  of  1647, 
ibid.,  2‘2  (name  of  creek). 

Como.  All  unidentifietl  tribe  that  lived 
near  the  Susola,  of  whom  Caheza  de 
Vaca  (Smith  trails.,  84,  1851)  heard  while 
in  Texas  in  1527-34.  The  people  seem 
to  have  been  nearer  the  coast  than^the 
Snsola,  who,  at  the  time  Caheza  de  Vaca 
heard  of  them,  were  at  war  with  the 
Atayos  (Adai). 

Comohuabi.  A Papago  village  in  s. 
Ariz.,  on  the  border  of  Sonora;  pop.  80 
families  in  1871. — Wilbur  in  Ind.  Aff. 


Rep.  1871,  365,  1872. 

Comopori.  A warlike  tribe  of  the  Cahita 
group  formerly  inhabiting  a jieninsula  / 
leagues  from  A home,  n.  w.  Sinaloa, 
Mexico.  They  subsisted  by  lishing,  and 
appear  to  have  been  relateil  to  the  \ aco- 
regue,  speaking  the  same  language. — 
Orozco  y Berra,  Geog. , 58,  332,  1864. 

Comox.  An  important  coast  Salish 
tribe  on  both  sides  of  Discovery  pas- 
sage, between  Chancellor  channel  and  C. 
Mudge,  Brit.  Col.  Their  jiroper  name, 
gatlodtx,  has  been  taken  by  Boas  as  the 
designation  of  one  dialect  of  coast  Salish, 
including,  besides  this,  the  Clahoose, 
Eeksen,  Kakekt,  Kaake,  Tatpoos,  Ho- 
maltko,  and  Sliammon.  Pop.  of  the 
tribe  58  in  1904;  of  those  speaking  the 

dialect,  about  300.  (d.  k.  ) 

Ca/Zo'ltq. — Boas  in  5tli  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Can., 
10  1889.  Commagsheak. — Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour. 
Et’hnol  Soc.  bond.,  1,234,  1848.  Co-moux.— School- 
craft Ind.  Tribe.s,  V,  488,  1855.  Comox.— Mayne, 
Brit.’ Col.,  181,  1861.  Comuxes.— Grant  in  Jour. 
Rov.  Gcog.  Soc.,  293,1857.  K'o'moks.-Boas  in  5th 
Reh  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10,  1889.  Ko-mookhs.— 
Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethiiol.,  l,  269, 1877.  Komux.-- 
Sproat,  Savage  Life  311,  1868  Kowmook.-lol- 
mie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  l_0ii,  1.  W. 
S’komook.— Gibbs  in  Cont  N.  A.  EthnoL, 

1877  (Ugmiltas  name).  ® p 

(own  name).  Xomoks.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887 
(Lekwiltok  name).  ■ -i 

Comoza.  A former  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage on  Tippecanoe  r.,  in  Fulton  co., 

Ind  The  reserve  on  which  it  was  situa- 
ted'was  sold  in  1834.  The  name  was 
that  of  a chief.  Also  spelled  Camoza. 

Comupatrico.  An  Opata  pueblo  \isited 
by  Coronado  in  1540.  It  was  situated  m 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Sonora,  n.  w 
Mexico,  doubtless  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arizpe.  Possibly  identical  with  a jnieblo 
later  known  by  another  name. 

Comupatrico.— Castaneda  (1.5961_in  1 1th  Rep.  B.A. 
E 515.1896.  Upatrico — Castaneda  in  lernaiix- 

Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  158.  1838.  _ 

Cona.  A settlement  of  a seimsedentary 
tribe  called  Teyas  by  the  Spaniards  re- 
garded as  probably  the  llainai,  a (kiddoan 
tribe.  The  place  was  visited  by  C (iro- 
nado  and  his  army  in  1541,  and  de- 
scribed as  situated  250  leagues  (ca.  (i(>0 
ni  ) from  the  Pueblo  settlements  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  40  days’  journev  s.  ot 
C^uivira  in  e.  central  Kansas.  See  Casta- 


neda (1596)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  507, 
1896. 

Conaliga.  A former  Upper  Creek  band 
or  settlement,  probably  near  Tukabatchi, 
on  Tallapoosa  r. , perhajis  in  Randolph 
CO.,  Ala.— Woodward,  Reminiscences,  37, 
1859. 

Conaulikare.  A Tuscarora  village  in 
North  Carolina  in  1701.— Lawson  (1709), 


N.  C.,  383,  1860. 

Concepcion  (Spanish).  A Tubar  pueblo 
on  the  s.  tributary  of  the  Rio  Fuerte, 
s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  323,  1864. 

Concepcion.  A mission  established 
among  the  Yuma  bv  I ray  Irancisco 
Garces,  in  1780,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Rio  Colorado,  in  s.  e.  Cal.,  near  the 
Arizona  boundary,  at  the  site  of  modern 
Ft  Yuma.  The  “mission  was  destroyed 
by  the  natives  July  17-19, 1781,  and  about 
50  Spaniards,  including  Garces,  3 other 
friars,  and  Capt.  Rivera  y Moncada,  were 
killeil.  See  San  Pedro  y San  Pablo. 

Concepcion. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Jone  13, 
1S62:  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  397,  1889.  Im- 
maculate Conception. — Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  101,  1855. 
Puerta  de  la  Purisima  Concepcion. — Coue.s,  Garces 
Diary,  19, 1900. 

Concepcion  de  Nuestra  Senora.  A visita- 
tion town  of  (Cochinii?)  Indians  in  1745, 
situated  6 leagues  s.  of  the  i)arentinis.«ion, 
Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe,  in  lat.  27  , 
Lower  California.  Thirty-two  ranche- 


rias  were  deiiendent  on  it. 

Concepcion  de  Nuestra  Senora. — Venegas,  Hist. 
Cal.,  ll,  198,  17.59.  Purisima  Concepcion. — Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  V,  186,  18.57. 

Concha ( shortened  from  Ku”shak-bolukta, 
‘round  reed-brake’).  A former  impor- 
tant Choctaw  town,  named  from  its  situ- 
ation on  the  side  of  a circular  reed-brake 
in  the  s.  w.  corner  of  Kemper  co.,  IMiss. 
It  was  at  the  junction  of  the  lines  which 
separated  the  three  primary  Choctaw 
divisions,  although  belonging  itself  to 
the  N E.  divi.don. — Halbert  in  Ala.  Hist. 
Soc.  Publ.,  I,  376,  1901;  Miss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Publ.,  in,  370,  1900. 

Concha.  — Danville,  map  (1732)  in  Hamilton  Co- 
lonial Mobile,  1.58.  1897;  .lefferys,  hrench  Dorn. 
Am.  135,  map,  1761.  Conshaques.— Lallarpe 
(171.5)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in,  44,  18.'L 
Coosak  Baloagtaw.— Romans,  Florida,  311,  lp.5. 
Conchas.— Vandrenil  (1709)  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  X.  9.51.  18,58. 

Conchachitou  {Ku»shak-chitto,  big  reed- 
lirake’).  A former  Choctaw  town  in 
Nesliobaco.,  Miss.,  which  extemied  from 
about  2 m.  w.  of  A'azoo  town  almost  to 
the  vicinity  of  Schekaha.  Often  called 
West  Congeto  and  West  Cooncheto  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  town  of  the  same 
or  a similar  name.  See  VonechlUm,  and 
r.misnlt.  Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ., 


VI  427,  1902. 

Conchachitou. -Philippcanx  Map  of  Engl.  Col. , 
1781  Conchachitouu, — .Vlcedo.  Dice.  Geog.,  i - 6>2r’ 
1786'.  Guansheto.-Adair,  Am  Inds.  ;2_96,  G/o 
West  Congeta.— Romans,  Florida, ol3,l /oi.  ^fst 
Congeto.— Halbert,  op.  cit.  West  Cooncheto.- Ibid. 
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Conchanty.  A town  of  the  Creek  Nation 
about  the  junction  of  Conchanti  cr.  with 
Arkansas  r.,  Ind.  Ter. 

Conchanti. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  185, 
1888.  Ikan’-tchati. — Ibid.  Kanshadi. — Ibid. 

Conchartimicco’s  Town.  A former  town 
on  Apalachicola  r.,  Fla.,  evidently  named 
from  achief  called Conchart,  orConcharti, 
and  probably  belonging  to  the  Lower 
Creeks. 

Conchaptimicco’s  town. — Jesup  (1837)  in  II.  R. 
Doc.  73,  25th  Cong., 2d  sess.,  95,  1838.  Concharti- 
micco’s  town. — Jesup  (1837)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  225,  25th 
Cong., 3d  sess.,  65, 1839. 

Conchatikpi  {Ku^shak-tikpi,  ‘reed-brake 
knob’).  A former  Choctaw  town  on  a 
creek  of  the  same  name,  popularly  called 
Coonshark,  in  the  s.  part  of  Neshoba 
CO.,  Miss.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
creek,  which  in  turn  was  called  after  a 
prominent  bluff  near  a reed-brake. — 
Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ.,  vi, 
430,  1902. 

Conchayon.  One  of  the  7 villages  or 
tribes  forming  the  Taensa  confederacy  in 
1699. — Iberville  in  Margry,  Dec.,  iv,  179, 
1880. 

Conchi.  Mentioned  by  Garcia  (Origen 
Inds.,  293,  1729)  a.s  an  Indian  province 
of  New  Mexico,  but  more  likely  identi- 
fiable with  the  Conchas,  or  Conchos,  a 
little-known  tribe  formerly  living  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  in  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.  (f.  w.  ii.) 

Concho  (Span. : ‘conch’).  The  inhab- 
itants of  Concho  bay,  e.  coast  of  Lower 
California,  on  which  Loreto  nussion  was 
established  in  1697.  The  people  spoke 
the  Cochimi  dialect. — Picolo  (1702)  in 
Lettres  Kdif.,  ii,  63,  1841. 

Condawhaw.  A Seneca  settlement,  in 
1779,  on  the  site  of  the  present  North 
Hector,  N.  Y. — Doc.  of  1779  quoted  by 
Conover,  Kanadesaga  and  Geneva  MS., 
B.  A.  E. 

Conejeros  (Span.;  ‘ rabbit  men ’) . An 
unidentified  Apache  band,  mentioned 
by  Barcia  (Ensayo  Cronologico,  169, 
1723):  “ In  1596  the  Apachescalled Cone- 
jeros destroyed  a people  they  described 
as  red  and  white  who  had  come  from 
Florida.  The  Spaniards  could  not  ascer- 
tain of  what  nation  they  were  nor  find 
traces  of  their  journey.” 

Conejoholo  ( ‘ a kettle  on  a long  upright 
object.’ — Hewitt).  A Conoy  vdlage, 

identical  with  the  Dekanoagah  of  Evans, 
which  Day  locates  on  the  e.  bank  of  the 
Susciuehanna,  on  or  near  the  site  of  Bain- 
bridge,  Lancaster  co..  Pa.  The  Conoy 
removed  to  Conejoholo  from  their  former 
home  on  the  Potomac  about  1700  and 
again  removed  farther  up  the  Susque- 
hanna before  1743.  (,i.  m.  ) 

Conejaghera.— Doe.  of  1705  in  Day,  Penn.,  390, 
18J3.  Conejoholo. — Doc.  of  1743  in  Hrinton,  Lenape 
Leg.,  26,  IKH.').  Dekanoagah. — Evans  (1707)  in  Day, 
op.  cit.,  389,  18-13. 


Conejos  (Span.:  ‘rabbits’).  A small 
Diegueno  band  on  or  near  Capitan  Grande 
res.,  at  least  9 m.  from  San  Diego,  Cal.; 
pop.  80  in  1883. 

Conemangh.  There  seems  formerly  to 
have  been  a Delaware  (?)  village  of  this 
name  about  the  present  Conemaugh,  on 
Kiskiminetas  r.,  Cambria  co.,  Pa. 

Conemack  Old  T. — La  Tour,  map,  1784. 

Cones.  Small  prehistoric  objects  of 
polished  stone,  the  use  of  which  is  unde- 
termined, and  they  are  therefore  classed 
with  problematical  objects  (q.  v. ).  They 
are  usually  made  of  hematite  or  other 
hard  material,  and  occur  most  plentifully 
in  the  states  e.  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
base  often  varies  somewhat  from  a circle, 
and  the  apex  is  sometimes  quite  low. 
Occasionally  the  specimens  are  truncated 
or  abruptly  sloped  above  or  grade  into 
hemispheres  (q.  v. ),  and  there  are 
doubly  conical  and  egg  forms  wdiich  grade 
into  the  typical  plummets  (q.  v.),  the 
top  in  cases  being  truncated  or  slightly 
hollow'ed  out,  as  if  to  accommodate  some 
kind  of  fastening.  Some  of  the  cones 
approximate  in  form  the  more  conical 
boat-stones  (q.  v. ).  It  is  surmised  that 
they  were  carried  as  charms  or  served  as  a 
part  of  the  ‘‘medicine”  kit  of  the  shaman. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  they  were 
employed  in  playing  some 
game.  It  is  observed  that 
kindred  objects  of  hematite 
of  more  or  less  irregular 
shape  show  facets,  such  as 
would  result  from  rubbing  cone  of  hematite; 
them  down  for  the  red  color 
which  they  somewhat  readily  yield.  Sim- 
ilar conical  objects  of  hematite  are  used 
by  the  Pueblos  of  to-day  and  were  used  by 
the  ancient  tribes  in  making  sacred  paint; 
a tablet  of  sandstone  or  shale  served  as 
the  grinding  plate,  and  the  cone,  which 
was  the  muller,  also  yielded  the  paint. 
See  Hemispheres. 

Cones  are  described  and  illustrated 
among  others  by  Fowke  (1)  in  13th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1896,  (2)  Archteol.  Hist.  Ohio, 
1902;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873; 
Moorehead,  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  Rau  in 
Smith.son.  Cont.,  xxii,  6,1872. 

(w.  H.  n.  G.  F.) 

Conestoga  ( Kanastoge,  ‘at  the  place  of 
the  immersed  ))ole’ ).  An  important  Iro- 
quoian  tribe  that  formerly  lived  on  Sus- 
quehanna r.  and  its  branches.  When 
first  met  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  in  1608, 
and  until  their  conquest  by  the  Iroquois 
confederation  in  1675,  they  were  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Algonquian  tribes  of  the  e. 
shore  of  Chesaiieake  bay  and  at  war  with 
those  on  the  w.  shore.  Thev  were  de- 
scribed as  warlike  and  as  possessed  of  a 
physique  far  .superior  to  that  of  all  the 
other  neighboring  tribes.  By  conquest 
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they  claimed  the  lands  on  both  sides  of 
Chesapeake  hay,  from  the  Choptank  and 
Patnxent  n.  hi  the  territory  of  the  Iro- 
quois. In  1675,  after  their  defeat,  they 
established  themselves  on  the  e.  hank  of 
the  Potomac,  in  Maryland,  immediately 
N.  of  Piscataway  cr. , below  which  the 
Doag  (Nanticoke)  were  then  living. 
Thev  formed  a close  alliance  with  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes,  and  with  the  English 
of  Maryland.  The  Iroquois  had  carried 
on  relentless  war  against  them,  with  vary- 
ing success,  which  finally  reduced  them 
from  8,000(?)  warriors  in  1608  to  about  550 
in  1648,  while  their  allies  brought  the  ag- 
gregate to  about  1,250.  Champlain  sajs 
that  in  1615  they  had  more  than  20  yil- 
la'^'es,  of  which  onlv  8 were  at  that  time 
engaged  in  war  whh  the  Inxiuois,  and 
that  their  town  of  Carantouan  alone  could 
muster  more  than  800  warriors.  The  Iro- 
quois of  the  N.  drove  the  Conestoga  down 
on  the  tribes  to  the  s.  and  w.,  who  were 
allies  of  the  English,  a movement  involv- 
the  Conestoga  in  a war  with  Maryland 
ami  Virginia  in  1675.  Idmling  them- 
selves surrounded  by  enemies  on  all 
sides,  a portion  of  them  abandoned  their 
country  and  took  refuge  with  the  Occa- 
neechi  on  Roanoke  r.,  while  the  rest 
remained  in  Pennsylvania.  A quarrel  oc- 
curred soon  with  the  Occaneechi,  who 
made  common  cause  with  the  whites 
against  the  fugitive  Conestoga,  who  were 
compelled  to  return  to  Susquehanna r.  and 
submit  to  the  Iroquois.  According  to 
Colden  they  were  all  finally  removed  to 
the  country  of  the  Oneida,  where  they  re- 
mained until  they  lost  their  language, 
when  they  were  allowed  to  return  to 
Conestoga,  their  ancient  town.  Here 
thev  rapidly  wasted,  until,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1763,  the  remnant,  number- 
incr  only  20,  were  massacred  by  a party  ot 
rioters  inflamed  by  the  accounts  of  the 
Indian  war  then  raging  along  the  I enn- 
sylvania  frontier.  About  1675  their 
stockade,  where  they  were  defeated  by 
the  Maryland  forces,  was  on  the  k.  side 
of  Susquehanna  r.,  8 m.  below  (.olumbia. 
Pa  Herrman’s  map  of  1676  located  it 
at  nearly  the  same  jioint  on  the  river,  but 
on  the  w.  liank.  The  Swedes  and  Dutch 
called  them  Minqua,  from  the  Delaware 
name  applied  to  all  tribes  ot 
stock;  the  Powhatan  tribes  called  them 
Susqiiehannock,  a name 
river,’  which  was  adopted  by  the  English 
of  Virginia  and  IMaryland.  Ihe  names 
of  their  villages  are  Attaock,  Carantouan, 
Cepowig,  Quailrocpie,  Sasquesahanougli, 
TSgh,  and  Utchowig.  The  Mehernn, 
on  the  river  of  that  name  in  s.  e.  \ irginia, 
were  olficially  reported  to  he  a . hand  ot 
the  Conestoga  driven  s.  by 
during  Paeon’s  rebellion  in  16 <5-/ 6. 

(j.  N.  13.  n.) 


Akhrakouaehronon.-Jes  Rel  - lU,  index,  2 im. 

Akhrakvaeronon.-Jes.  Rel.  1640,  f 
tez.-Boudiiiot,  Star  m the  '' est  125  Ism 
Andaslaka.-Ibid.  Andastaehronon.-Jes.  Rel.  lor 
1640,  35,  1858.  Andastaeronnons.-Jc^  Rel.  iw 
16.57  11  1858.  Andastaes.— Treat j of  1566  in  N.  1 . 
Uoc!  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  45,  1855.  Andastagueus. 
Coxe  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Andastaguez.  Par 
maip’jes.  in N.  Am., xlvi  note, im.  Andastakas^ 
Proud  Penn.,  ii,  294,  1/98.  Andastes.-— Ralimx 
(1672)  quoted  by  Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hnd.son  R., 
52-.53  1872.  Andastfs.— Alcedo,  Dice.  Oeog.,  T 

1786  (misprint).  Andastiguez.— Parkman,Cons^ 

acv  of  Pontiac,  i,  22,  1883.  Andastiquez.-I^ane 

in’stanford.  Compend., 500, 18/8  Andastoe.  Jc. . 

Rel.  for  1647  , 58,  1858.  Andasto'e  r.— Jes.  RU-, 
Thwaitesed.,  XXXV1I,104, 1899.  Andastoerhonon.  • 
Jes  Rel.  for  1637, 159,1858.  Andastoeronnon.— Je.s. 
R/d  for  1646  76  18.58.  Andasto'e ‘ronnons. — Jes. 
Sr  Thwaites  ed.!  XXXVii,  104,  1899.  Andasto- 
errhonons.— Jes.  Rcl.  for  1635,  33,  1858  Andast^ 
enes.— Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  49, 186/.  Andastogue, 

Jes  Rel  for  1663  10,  1858.  Andastoguehronnons.— 
jIs  Rel  for  1664,  35,  1858.  Andastogueronnons.- 
Jes!  Rel.  for  1663,  lO.l^W- 

for  1672,  24,  18.58.  Andastohe.— Jes.  Rel.  lor  164/, 

8,  1858.  Andastonez.— McKenney  \es’ 

Tribes  m 81,1854.  Andastoui.— 1 arkman,  .les. 
in  N Am  x vi.  note,  1883.  Andastracronnons.- 
Ibid  Andosagues. -Memoir  of  16H1  in  Margry 

Dc'C  n ‘>70  1S77.  Andostaguez.— Irontenac  (16/3) 
[n  N.’Y.’Doti.  col.  Hist.,  IX,  110  18.55  Andostoue^- 
Gallined  (1669)  in  Margry  Dec  b H0,lh/.5.  An^ 
tastoez.— Ibid.,  138.  Antastogue.— Ibid..  1-4.  An 
tastoSi.— Courcelles  (16/1)  m ^ 

IX  84  1855.  Antastouaxs.— Gallinc6  (16(^)  in  Mar 
arv  124,  1875.  Antastouez.-Cmircelles 

(1670)  ibid.,  I,  189,  1875.  Atra‘K8ae‘r.  Jes.  Rel.. 
Thwaites  ed.,  xxxvii.  104,  1899.  Atra'kwae ‘ron- 
nons.—Ibid.,  105.  Atrakwer.  -Doc.  of  f5o2  quoted 

hy  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe^  T/’ Iribes  m’ 
flatoM McKennev  aiul  HhIj,  Iimi.  ino^s,  hi, 

79^  18.54.  Canastoge\-Zeisberger  (17M)  qm.texl  by 

r'nimv'pr  Kanadaera  and  OciicNa  Mo.,  i>.  a.  r-. 
cSogues.-Doc^of  1699  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col  Hi^. 
IV  579  1854.  Canestogas. — Barton,  New  Views, 
97’l798.’  Canestogo.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Natmii^s 
niio  58  1747.  Canistage. — Livingston  (Ip') 

inN”  Y boc.Col.  Hist. ,V, 486.18.55.  Canistoge.--LlV- 
ingston  (1717),  ibid.,  486.  Canostogas.— School- 
craft Ind.  Tribes.  VI,  136,  18.57.  Carantouanip 
rhaiiinlain  CEuvres,  V,  pt.  2,  8.  18/0.  Carantou- 
annaTs  -IW  cliart.  32,  1.S70.  Carantouans.- 

Parkiiian,  Hon.  Fr.,  337,  1883.  Cinelas.-Iey- 

{on  Hist.’ AugustaC0.,Va.  6.1^ 

Peters  (1764)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4tn  s.^  x, 
508  1871.  Conastoga. — Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1/56) 
hi  % Y Doc.  Col.  Hist.  ,VI1. 1 10, 1.656.  Conastogy.- 
lolinsoii  (1747),  ibid.,  vi,  390,  1855.  Conestego.— 
Weyman  (ca.  1719)  quoted  '^^>2)’ quo^^^^ 

sions  117,  184,5.  Conestoga.— Keith  (1/-2)  quoi 
‘ed  bv  T»\y.  Penn.,  390,  1843.  Conestog^o.--Doc.  of 
1701. ’ibid.  Conestogue.— Smith  (ca.  1810)  ‘P«'ter’ 
by  Dav,  ibid.,  279.  Conistogas.— Rupp  Nor 
nmotonCo  5 1845.  Connastago,— I eters  (1/64 ) in 

K.  H^t'.’Soc.  coll.,  4th  X.  IS-Jv 


s olas.-Ft'  S aiiwix  treaty  (1^38)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Ci^Hist.,  Viii.  133.  1357.  Endastes.-Denomulle 
ns6.5)  ibid..  IX, 283, 1855.  Gandastogues.-^es.  Rel. 
1672,  26,  1858.  Gandostogega.— La 
Marerv  D5c..ii,237,l.'377.  Ganossetage.— Doc.  of  1 /56 
in  Rupp,  Northampton  Co..  106,  1845.  Guanda8to- 

eues.-Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.Lthnol.  Sot. ,103,18^. 

Suandostagues.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tnbes,  ip- 

18.53.  Guyandots. — Gallatin  Tilled  m N.  VjDoc. 
Col  Hi.stfiii,  12.5.  note,  1853.  Huskehanoes.— Carr 
(1664)  ibid.,  74.  Kanneastoka-roneah.— Macanley, 

N Y II.  174,  1829.  Machoeretini.— De  Laet,  Nov. 
Orb.i76.i633.  Minckus.— Holm 

qoc  Pa  III  nt.  1,  1.57,  18,34.  Minquaas. —Dutch 
mai.  0616  ill  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  18.56.  Min- 

quae8.-llendricksen  (1616),  h"*-, 

Yong  il634)in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  (oil.,  4th  ,s.  ix  ll.i, 
187?  Minqias. -Dutch  rec.  (16«)  quoted  by  M m- 
licld,  Hudson  Co.,  49,  1874. 

(164.5)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  Xii,  30,  18//.  Mm 
quays.-Penii's  treaty  (1701)  in  Proud.  Penn.,  i.  4^, 
1797.  Minques.— Holm  (1/02)  in  Mem. 

Pa.  Ill,  pt.  L 157, 1834.  Minquinos.- Mitchell,  map 
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(1755),  quoted  in  Am.  Antiq.,  i,  %,  1878.  Minquo- 
sy. — De  Laet,  Nov.  Orb.,  76,  1633.  Mynckussar. — 
Vater.  Mith.,pt.3,  sec. 3,  317, 1816.  Myncqueser. — 
Ibid., 317.  Natioperticarum.— Du  Creu.K  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft, Iiid. Tribes,  VI,  137, 1857  (Lat.:  ‘Nation 
of  the  poles’).  Ogehage. — Dutch  map  (1616)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I,  1856  (Mohawk  name).  On- 
tastoes. — Gallinec'  (1681)  in  Fernow,  OhioVal.,  219, 
lo90.  Saskwihanang. — Rafine.sque,  Am.  Nations, 
1,138,1836.  Sasquahana. — Herrmaii,  map  (1670) 
in  Hep.  on  Boundary  between  Va.  and  Md.,  1873. 
Sasquahannahs. — Doc.  of  1726  in  N.  C.  Kec.,  II, 
643, 1886.  Sasquehannocks. — Doc.  m.  1646  in  Force, 
Ili.st.  Tracts,  II,  19,1838.  Sasquesahanocks. — .Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  118,  1819.  Sasquesahanoughs. — Ibid., 
74.  Sasquesahanougs. — Straehey  (ca.  1612),  Va., 
39,1849.  Sasquisahanoughes. — Md.  Ree.  quoted  in 
The  Nation, 343,  Apr.  22,  1886.  Sassquahana. — llerr- 
man,  map  (1670)  in  Rep.  on  Boundary  between 
Va.  and  Md.,  1873.  Sesquehanocks. — Harri.s,  Voy. 
and  Trav.,  i,  843,  1705.  Sesquihanowes. — Bozman, 
Md. ,1,128, 1837.  Southern  Minquas. — Doe.  of  1649  in 
N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIII,  2.5, 1881.  Suscahannaes. — 
Andros  (1676),  ibid.,  xii,  5.57, 1»77.  Suscohannes, — 
.\ndros,  ibid.,  556.  Susquahanna. — Penn’s  treatv 
(1701)  in  Proud,  Penn.,  i,  428,  1797.  Susqua- 
hannocks. — Doc.  of  1648,  ibid.,  114.  Susquehanas. — 
Doc.  of  1671  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.st.,  xii,  488,  1877. 
Susquehannagh.— Penn.  Ree.  (1701)  in  Day)  Penn., 
390,  1,843.  Susquehannah  Minquays. — Ibid.  Sus- 
quehanna’s.—Andros  (1()75)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XII,  643,  1877.  Susquehannocks. — Doc.  of 
1648  in  Proud,  Penn.,  i,  114,  1797.  Susquehan- 
noes.— Doe.  of  1642  quoted  by  White,  Rcl.  Itin.,  82, 
1874.  Susquehannos. — Doc.  of  1677  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  227, 1855.  Susquehanocks. — Bozman, 
Md.,  1,1*28,1837.  Susquehanoes. — White  (ca.  1634), 
Rel.  Itin.,  37,  1.874.  Susquhannok. — Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  xi,  1848.  Susquihanoughs. — Doc.  of  1638  in 
Bozman,  Md.,  Il,  62,  1837.  Takoulguehronnons. — 
Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed.,  xxxvii,  104,  1899.  Tra- 
kouaehronnons. — Jes.  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  18.58.  Tra- 
kSaehronnons. — Ibid,  1660,  7,  1858. 

Conestoga  horse.  A heavy  draft  horse, 
said  to  have  originated  in  Pennsylvania 
toward  the  close  of  the  18th  centurv, 
from  a cro.«s  of  the  Flemish  cart  horse 
with  some  English  breed  (Bartlett,  Diet. 
Americanisms,  ‘137,  1877).  This  horse 
was  much  in  use  before  the  era  of  rail- 
roads. (a.  f.  c.) 

Conestoga  wagon.  A large  white-topped 
wagon,  to  which  6 or  more  Conestoga 
horses  were  attached  (Bartlett,  Diet. 
Americanisms,  137,  1877).  These  horses 
and  wagons  “were  a marked  feature  of 
the  landscape  of  this  .state.”  The  horse 
and  the  wagon  were  named  from  Con- 
estoga, a village  in  Lancaster  co..  Pa., 
called  after  one  of  the  Iroquoian  peoples 
inhabiting  this  region  in  the  18th  cen- 
lory. 

Confederation.  A political  league  for 
offense  and  defense  was  sometimes  formed 
by  two  or  more  tribes,  who  entered  into 
a compact  or  formal  statement  of  princi- 
ples to  govern  their  separate  and  collect- 
ive action.  A looser,  less  formal,  and  less 
cohesive  alliance  of  tribes  was  sometimes 
formed  to  meet  some  grave  temjiorary 
emergency.  The  unit  of  a confederation  is 
the  organized  tribe,  just  as  the  clan  orgens 
is  the  unit  of  the  trilie.  The  confederation 
has  a supreme  council  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  several  contracting 
tribes  -of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
tribes  forming  a confederation  surren- 
dered to  the  league  certain  powers  and 
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rights  which  they  had  exercised  indi- 
vidually. The  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  functions  of  the  confederation 
were  exercised  by  the  su])reme  council 
through  instruments  appointed  in  the 
conqiact  or  afterward  devised.  Every 
tribe  of  the  confederation  was  generally 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  sujireme 
federal  council.  The  chiefs  of  the  federal 
council  and  the  subchiefs  of  each  tribe 
comstituted  the  local  council  of  the  tribe. 
Tlie  confirmation  of  officials  and  their 
installation  were  functions  deh'gated  to 
the  officers  of  the  confederation.  The 
supreme  federal  council  had  practically 
the  same  officers  as  a tribal  council, 
namely,  a speaker,  fire-keeper,  door- 
keeper, and  wampum-keeper  or  annalist. 
In  the  Iroquoian  confederation  the  origi- 
nal 5 tribes  severally  had  a supreme  war- 
chief,  the  name  and  the  title  of  whom 
were  hereditary  in  certain  specified  clans. 
The  supreme  federal  council,  sitting  a.s  a 
court  without  a jury,  heard  and  determined 
causes  in  accordance  with  established 
principles  and  rules.  The  representation 
in  the  council  of  the  Iro(]uois  confedera- 
tion was  not  based  on  the  clan  as  its  unit, 
for  many  clans  had  no  rejiresentative  in 
the  federal  council,  while  others  had  sev- 
eral. The  supreme  federal  council  of 
this  confederation  was  organized  on  the 
basis  of  tribal  phratries  or  brotherhoods 
of  tribes,  of  which  one  phratry  acted  as 
do  the  presiding  judges  of  a court  sitting 
without  a jury,  having  jjower  to  confirm, 
or  on  constitutional  or  other  grounds  to 
reject,  the  votes  or  conclusions  of  the  two 
other  phratries  acting  imlividually,  but 
having  no  right  to  discuss  any  question 
beyond  suggesting  means  to  "the  other 
phratries  for  reaching  an  agreement  or 
ccimpromise,  in  the  event  that  they  offer 
differing  votes  or  opinions,  and  at  all 
times  being  jealously  careful  of  the  cus- 
toms, rules,  iirinciples,  and  precedents  of 
the  council,  requiring  procedure  strictlv 
to  conform  to  these  where  possible.  The 
constituent  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  con- 
federation, the  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Onon- 
daga, Cayuga,  and  Seneca,  constituted 
three  tribal  phratries,  of  which  the  l\Io- 
hawk  and  Seneca  formed  the  first,  the 
Oneida  and  Cayuga  the  second,  and  the 
Onondaga  the  third;  but  in  ceremonial 
and  festal  assemblies  the  last  tribe  affi- 
liated with  the  Mohawk-Seneca  phratry. 

Among  the  looser  confederations,  jirop- 
erly  alliances,  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi; 
the  7 council  fires  of  the  Dakota;  and  the 
allianceofthetribesof  Virginiaand  :Mary- 
land  called  the  Powhatan  confederaev. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  loose  Caddo 
confederacy,  which,  like  the  others,  was 
held  together  largely  by  religious  affilia- 
tion. The  records  are  insufficient  to  de- 
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fine  with  accuracy  the  political  organiza- 
tion of  these  groups.  See  Clan  and  Gens, 
Government,  Social  Organization,  Tribe. 

(.1.  N.  B.  H.) 

Congaree.  A small  tribe,  supposed  to 
be  Siouan,  formerly  living  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  grounds  for  including  this 
tribe  in  the  Siouan  family  are  its  location 
and  its  intimate  relation  with  known 
Siouan  tribes,  especially  the  Catawba, 
with  wdiich  it  w’as  ultimately  incorpo- 
rated; but  according  to  Adair  and  Law^- 
son  the  Congaree  spoke  a dialect  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Catawdyi,  which  they 
preserved  even  after  their  incor[>oration. 

In  1G93  the  Cherokee  complained  that  the 
Shawnee,  Catawba,  and  Congaree  took 
prisoners  from  among  them  and  sold 
them  as  slaves  in  Charleston.  They  w'ere 
visited  in  1701  by  Lawson,  who  found 
them  on  the  N.  e.  hank  of  Santee  r.  l)elow 
the  iunctionof  theWateree.  Their  towui 
consisted  of  not  more  than  12  houses, 
with  plantations  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try. On  a map  of  1715  the  village  of 
the  Congaree  is  placed  on  the  s.  bank  of 
Congaree  r.,  about  opposite  the  site  ot 
Columbia.  A fort  bearing  the  tribal 
naiu6  Avas  established  near  the  village^  in 
1718.  They  were  a small  tribe,  having 
lost  many  by  tribal  feuds  but 
smallpox.  Lawson  states  that,  although 
the  several  tribes  visited  by  him  were 
seneraliy  small  and  lived  closely  adjoin- 
ing one  another,  they  differed  in  features, 
disposition,  and  language,  a fact  which 
renders  the  assignment  of  these  small 
tribes  to  the  Siouan  family  conjectural. 
The  Congaree,  like  their  neighbors,  took 
part  in  the  Yamasi  w^ar  in  1715,  as  a re- 
sult of  which  they  were  so  reduced  that 
they  were  compelled  to  move  up  the 
country  and  join  the  Catawba,  with 
whom  they  were  still  living  m 
Moll’s  map  of  1730  (Salmon  Modern 
History,  m,  562,  1746)  places  their  town 
or  station  on  the  N.  bank  o Congaree  i , 
opposite  which  ran  the  trad  to 
kee  country.  It  w’as  s.  of  lat.  34  , pio 
al  .Iv  in  Richland  co.  They 
i:)eople,  handsome  and  well  hadt,  the 
bciuK  especially  be.y.t,iul  com- 


pared  with  tdoseot  other  trd^  me 
Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  Last, ^18. )L 

a aierokeo 

iibly  origimUly  Congareek  ^^nggaree.  Adam 
inst^  Amends.,  225, 1775. 
a r 1<S‘2()  Congares. — Doc.  oi  i/ 

S ’c  93  1874.  Congerees.-Lawson  Hist, 
raroiina  25  18(50.  Congeres. — Moll,  niap  of  6am' 
Una  1726  Congree.-La  Tour,  map  of  U S.,  1,84. 
Conqereesl-Wafmapof  1715  in  Win.sor,  Hist.  Am., 

' ’ cJmg?wichacha  (wicJiacha=‘  nmn’).  A 
Dakota  division,  possibly  ol  the  Teton. 

MS-  Lacotahvocab.. 

B.  A.  E.,  10(5,  1874  (Teton  name). 


Conicari  (NahuatLconi  ‘crow,  ’ ‘raven  ’, 
cari  ‘ house  ’ : ‘ house  of  the  mven.  — 
Buelna).  A settlement  of  the  Mayo, 
probably  of  the  Tepahiie  division,  on 
the  Rio  IMayo,  30  m.  n.  of  Alamos,  in 
lat.  27°  6',  s.  E.  Sonora,  Mexico,  ft  con- 
tained 200  families  in  1645,  and  is  still 
one  of  the  most  important  Mayo  settle- 
ments. For  discussion  as  to  its  linguistK 
relations  see  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  in,  53, 1890.  . . , „. 

Canicari. — Escudero,  Noticias  de  Son.  j Sin.,  1()1, 
1849  Conecare.— Hardy,  Travels  in  Mexico,  4bS, 
1829.  Conicare.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stoekli^in, 
Neue  W'elt-Bott,  1726.  Conican.— Rivera,  Dnwio 
y Herrot.,  leg.  1179,  1736.  San  Andres  Comcan.— 
Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  356, 1864 

Conisca  (seemingly  from  /cane  s/ca, 

‘ grass  ’ ) . One  of  4 Cherokee  settlements 
mentioned  bv  Bartram  (Travels,  571, 
1792)  as  situated  on  a branch  ot  ien- 
nessee  r.  about  1776. 

Conkhandeenrhonon.  An  Iroquoian  tribe 

living  s.  of  St  Lawrence  r.  in  16:15. 

Conkhandeenrhonons.  — Brebeu f in  J es.  Rel.  for  163^ 

33,  1858.  Konkhandeenhronon.— Jes.  Kel.  lor  lt>4U, 

35!  185«.  , j.  ^ 

Conneaut.  A village  composed  of  Onon- 
daga and  Missisauga  and  other  Algon- 
quian  immigrants,  situated  on  Conneaut 
lake.  Pa.,  in  the  18th  centurv 

Coneyat.-Procter  (1791)  in  Am.  St  Ibip.  Ind.  AIT., 

I 163  1S32.  Conyat. — Ellicot  (1(94 )_,  ibid.,  5iy  _ 
Connecticut  (from  the  Mahican  g^nm>- 
talcq-ut,  ‘ at  the  long  tidal  river.’ ) . Tribes 
living  on  Connecticut  r.,  including  the 
Senntip  Nawaas,  and  Podunk. 

Conittekooks.— Van  der  Donck  (16^5)  quoted  by 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  82,  18/2.  Connecta- 

cuts.-Wood  (1639)  quoted  by  Ma's«' 

xix  1798.  Connegticuts. — Russell  (1682)  in  ,1a... 
Hfet.  Soc.  Coll.,  4tb  s.,  VIII,  85, 1868  aumticoock.- 
WTlliams  (1643),  ibid.,  1st  s.,  iii,  -05, 1/94. 

Connewango  (‘at  the  falls  ).  (f)  - 
Seneca  village  that  stood  on  the  site  (it 
Warren,  Pa.,  and  was  destroyed  b>  Col. 
Brodhead  in  1781.  (2)  A former  berieca 

village  on  the  left  bank  of  Alleghaii}  r., 
above  the  site  of  Tionesta,  1 orest  co. , 1 a. 
Both  villages  belonged  to  the  division  (it 
the  Seneca  known  as  Cornplanter  s band. 

Cananouagan. -La Tour, innP.  1 ' ' 

5^"S  CaTSiigow"-^  Hall  conf-  (lV/4). 

ibkl.  Canawako.--Onondaga  co_nf..  ibid 

gse 


i^om— Doe.  of  *1759,  ibid.,  984. 

Conohasset.  A Ylassachiiset  v illaj^  (. 
merlv  about  Cohassi't,  Norfolk  co..  Mass. 
The  site  was  sold  bv  the  Indians  m 16'Li- 

Conohasset.-Flint  (1821)  in  Mass  R^t-  S^jCoH 
3d  s II  84-85.  1830.  auonahasit.--SmiUi  (16-.  ), 
Virgi’nia,  ii.  194.  repr.  1819 

(1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3ds.,  M.  108,  183/. 
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Conontoroy.  Given  as  one  of  the  “out 
towns”  ainon»  the  Cherokee  in  a doou- 
mentof  1755  (Roycein  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
143,1887).  Not  identified. 

Conop.  A former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolore.s  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1881. 

Conoross  (corruption  of  Kdwdn' -urd' - 
suili/1,  or  Kdwdn'-tsvrd'-sunn'i,  ‘where  the 
duck  fell  off’).  The  supposed  name  of 
a Cherokee  settlement  on  Conoross  cr., 
which  enters  Keowee  or  Seneca  r.  from 
the  w.,  in  Ander.son  co.,  S.  C. — Moonev 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  412,  1900. 

Conneross.  — Ibid . 

Conoy.  An  Algonquian  tribe,  related 
to  the  Delawares,  from  whose  ancestral 
stem  they  apparently  sprang,  but  their 
closest  relations  were  with  the  Nanticoke, 
with  whom  it  is  probable  they  were  in 
late  prehistoric  times  united,  the  two 
forming  a single  tribe,  while  their  lan- 
guage is  supposed  to  have  been  somewhat 
closely  allied  to  that  s]ioken  in  Virginia 
by  the  Powhatan,  lleckewelder  believed 
them  to  be  identical  with  the  Kanawha, 
who  gave  the  name  to  the  chief  river  of 
West  Virginia.  Although  Brinton  calls 
this  “a  loose  guess,”  the  names  Conoy, 
Ganawese,  etc.,  seem  to  lie  forms  of  Kana- 
wha. The  application  of  the  same  name 
to  the  Idscataway  tribe  of  INIaryland,  and 
to  the  river,  is  difficult  to  explain  by 
any  other  theory  than  that  the  former 
once  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Kanawha 
In  1660  (Proc.  Conn.,  16.36-67,  Md.  Ar- 
chives, 403,  1885)  the  Piscatawav  ajijilied 
to  the  governor  of  the  colony  to  confirm 
their  choice  of  an  “emjieror,”  and  to  his 
iiupiiry  in  regard  to  their  custom  in  this 
respect,  replied : ‘ ‘ Long  a goe  there  came  a 
King  from  the  Easterne  Shoare  who  Co- 
nianded  oyer  all  the  Jndians  now  inhab- 
iting within  the  bounds  of  this  Province 
(nanieing  every  towne  severally)  and 
also  over  the  Patowniecks  and  Sa-scpie- 
hannoughs,  whome  for  that  he  Did  as  it 
were  imbrace  and  cover  them  all  they 
called  Vttapoinga.sslnem  this  man  dye- 
ing without  issue  made  his  brother  Quo- 
konassaum  King  after  him,  after  whome 
Succeeded  his  other  brothers,  after  whose 
death  they  to<ike  a Sister’s  Sonn,  and  soe 
from  Brother  to  Brother,  and  for  want  of 
such  to  a Sisters  Sonne,  the  Governnd 
descended  for  thirteene  Generacons  with- 
out Jnterrupcon  vntill  Kittamaquunds 
tyme  who  dyed  without  brother  or  Sister 
and  apoynted  his  daughter  to  be  (iueene 
but  that  the  Jndians  withstood  itt  as 
being  Contrary  to  their  Cusfome,  where- 
vpon  they  chose  Weghncas.«o  for  their 
King  who  was  descended  from  one  of 
Vttapoinga.«sinem  brothers  (But  which 
of  them  they  knowe  not)  and  Weghucasso 


at  his  death  apoynted  this  other  Vttapo- 
ingassinem  to  be  King  being  descended 
from  one  of  the  first  Kings  this  man  they 
sayd  was  Jan  Jan  Wizous  which  in  their 
language  signifyes  a true  King.  And 
would  not  suffer  vs  to  call  him  Tawzin 
which  is  the  Style  they  give  to  the  sons 
of  their  Kings,  who  by  their  Custome  are 
not  to  succeede  in  Rule,  but  his  Broth- 
ers, or  the  Sons  of  his  Sisters.” 

The  order  of  descent  in  this  extract 
gives  it  an  impress  of  truth.  It  indicates 
close  relation  between  the  Nanticoke 
and  the  Conoy,  though  the  inclusion  of 
the  Suscpiehanna  (Conestoga)  among  the 
emperor’s  subjects  must  be  rejected.  One 
of  the  tribes  of  the  e.  shore  from  which 
this  chief  could  have  come  was  the 
Nanticoke.  Thirteen  generations  would 
carry  back  the  date  of  this  first  emperor 
to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centurv. 
Lord  Baltimore’s  colonists  in  1634  estab- 
lished a mission  amongst  them,  and 
the  “emperor”  Chitomachen,  otherwise 
known  as  Tayac,  said  to  be  ruler  over  a 
dominion  extending  130  m.  e.  and  w., 
was  converted,  with  his  family.  They 
were,  however,  so  harassed  by  the  Cones- 
toga that  a few  years  later  they  aban- 
doned their  country  and  moved"  farther 
up  the  Potomac.  They,  then  ra])idlv 
decreasing,  were  in  1673  a.ssigned  a tract 
on  that  stream,  which  Streeter  (Hist. 
Mag.,  1st  s.,  I,  67,  1857)  thinks  may  have 
been  near  the  site  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Conestoga,  when  driven  from  their 
own  country  by  the  Inxjuois  in  1675, 
again  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Conoy 
and  forced  that  tribe  to*  retire  up  the 
Potomac  and  into  Pennsylvania.  This 
was  a gradual  migration, "unless  it  took 
place  at  a much  later  period,  for  Baron 
Graffenried,  while  searching  for  a re- 
ported silver  mine  in  1711,  found  them 
on  the  ]\Iaryland  side  of  the  Potomac 
about  50  m.  above  Washington,  and  made 
a treaty  of  friendship  with  them.  He 
calls  them  Cana  west.  About  this  time 
the  Iroquois  assigned  them  lands  at  Cone- 
joholo  on  the  Susquehanna,  near  the  pres- 
ent Bainbridge,  Pa.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Nanticoke  and  Conestoga.  Here  thev 
firet  began  to  be  known  as  Conov.  Some 
of  them  were  living  with  these  tribes  at 
Conestoga  in  1742.  They  gradually  made 
theii  \\ay  up  the  SusQuehaniia,  stopping 
at  Harrisburg,  Shamokin,  Catawissa,  and 
tyvoming,  and  in  1765  were  living  in  s. 
New  York,  at  Owego,  Chugnut,  and  Che- 
nango, on  the  E.  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. At  that  time  they  numbereil 
onlj  about  150,  and,  with  their  associates, 
the  Nanticoke  and  IMahican,  were  de- 
pendent on  the  Iroquois.  They  moved 
w.  with  the  Mahican  and  Delawan>s,  and 
soon  became  known  only'fis  a part  of 
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tlioh^e  tribes.  In  1793  they  attended  a 
eonneil  near  Detroit  and  nsed  the  turke\ 
as  their  signature. 

The  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  Conoy 
may  liest  he  given  hv  the  following  quota- 
tion from  White’ s Kelatio  1 tineris,  ca.  1 635, 
although  the  author’s  interpretations  of 
customs  often  go  far  astray:  “Thenatues 
are  very  tall  and  well  proportioned;  their 
skin  is  naturally  rather  dark,  and  they 
make  it  uglier  by  staining  it,_  generally 
with  red  jiaint  mixed  with  oil,  to  keep 
oft  the  mos(iuitoes,  thinkins-:  more  of  then- 
own  comfort  than  of  appearances.  They 
disfigure  their  countenances  with  other 
colors,  too,  painting  them  in  various  and 
truly  hideous  and  frightful  ways,  either 
a dark  blue  above  the  nose  and  red  below 
or  the  reverse.  And  as  they  live  almost 
to  (‘xtreme  ol<l  age  without  having  beards, 
thev  counterfeit  them  with  paint,  h.y 
drawing  lines  of  various  colors  froin  the 
extremities  of  the  lips  to  the  ears.  1 hey 
eenerally  have  black  hair,  which  they 
carry  round  in  a knot  to  the^  left  ear, 
and'  fasten  with  a band,  adding  some 
ornament  which  is  in  estimation  ainong 
them  Some  of  them  wear  on  their  tore- 
heads  the  figure  of  a fish  made  of  copper. 
Thev  adorn  their  necks  with  glass  beads 
strung  on  a thread  like  necklaces,  though 
these  beads  are  getting  to  be  less  valued 
among  them  and  less  useful  for  trade. 
Thev  are  clothed  for  the  most  part  in 
deerskins  or  some  similar  kmd  ot  cov- 
ering, which  hangs  down  behind  like  a 
cloak  Thev  wear  aprons  round  the  mia- 
dle,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  body  naked 
The  young  boys  and  girls  go  about  w ith 
nothing  on  them.  The  soles  of  their  feet 
are  as  hard  as  horn,  and  they  tread  on 
thorns  and  briers  without  being  hurt 
Their  arms  are  bows,  and  arrows  3 ft. 
long,  tipped  with  stag’s  horn,  or  a white 
flint  sharpened  at  the  end  They  shoot 
these  with  such  skill  that  they  can  stand 
off  and  hit  a sparrow  m the  middle,  and, 
in  order  to  become  expert  by  practice, 
they  throw  a spear  up  lu  the  air  and 
then  send  an  arrow  from  the  bow  s ring 
and  drive  it  into  the  spear  beflire  it  tails. 
But  since  they  do  not  string  the  bow  very 
tio-ht,  thev  can  not  hit  a mark  at  a great 
afsta™*.  ■ They  live  by  .m-ane  e the* 
weapons,  and  go  out  every  da\  throvvh 
the  fields  and  woods  to  hunt  squirre  s, 
partridges,  turkeys,  and  wild 
For  there  is  an  abundance  of  all  the.  e, 
though  we  ourselves  do  not  yet  venture 
to  procure  food  by  hunting,  for  fear  of 
ambushes.  They  live  in  houses  hm  m 
an  oblong,  oval  shape.  Light  is  admitte.l 
into  these  through  the  roof,  by  a window 
a foot  and  a half  long;  this  also  serves 
to  carry  off  the  smoke,  for  they  kiii<  le  the 
(Ire  in ‘the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  slee(> 
around  the  fire.  Their  kings,  liowever. 


and  chief  men  have  private  apartments, 
as  it  w-ere,  of  theirown,  and  beds,  made  by 
driving  4 posts  into  the  ground,  and  ar- 
ranging poles  above  them  hori/ontallj . 

According  to  the  same  authority  the\ 
acknowledged  one  god  of  heaven,  >et 
(laid  him  no  outw  ard  worship,  but  strove 
in  every  way  to  appease  a certain  imagin- 
ary siiirit,  which  they  called  Ochre,  that 
he”  might  not  hurt  them.  They  also  wor- 
shiped corn  and  fire.  The  missionary 
probably  alludes  by  this  last  statement 
to  the  use  of  corn  and  fire  in  certain  reli- 
gions ceremonies.  The  villages  ot  the 
Conoy  were  Catawissa,  Gonejoholo, 
Conovtown,  and  Kittamaaquindi. 

(.1.  M.  c.  T. ) 


Aroeisti —Golden  (17-27),  Five  Nation.^,  40,  1747 
(gi^enasthe  Englwh  name  of  the  C’dinoivas  m 
1079)  Cachnawayes. — Maryland  Ireatj  (1082)  in 
N Y.'  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  323,  1853.  Cahnowas.- 

Colden,  op.  cit.  Canagesse.— Ibid  38.  Canais. 

Heckewelder  (1819)  in  Bozman,  Md..  i,  109,  183/ 
(Kivenasthe  j/roper  form).  Canave^.  Oraffen- 
rfed  (17D ) in  N.  C.  Kec.,  I.  958, 1886.  Canaways  - 
Heckew-elder,  op.  cit.  Canawese.— Ibid. 

Graffenried,  op.  cit.  Canhaways. --Drake, 

Bk  Inds  viii,  1848.  Canoise.— Penn.  Records 
fl707)  in  i)ay,  Penn.,  391,  1843.  Canowes.-- Mid- 
land treaty  (1682)  in  NV  V . Doc.  ^ol.  Hist., 

Tn.  'rn“' c“o1:  HS,.,  V.Gm,,  Coch. 

newwasroonaw.-McKeiiney  and  Hall,  Did- 

Tribes,  in,  80,  18.54.  ^^Con- 

in  N Y Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  \II,  2(>8,  liyH).  oon 
noy^-Johnson  (17.57),  ibhl.,  3-29.  Connoys - 
Lincoln  (1793)  in  Am  St.  I apers,  n , 

1832  Conoies.— Imlay,  West  Terr..  _91,  1/9/. 
Conois.-Heckewelder  (1819)  ’ 

1837.  Conoy. — Colcien  H^e 

timis  app.,  148,  1747.  Conoy-uch-such.— Douglinw, 
Summan-  u 315,  17.55  (same?).  Conoyucksuch- 
roor.-McKenn^^  Hall,  Did.  Tribes  in  80, 

1854  (same-’).  Gachnawas-haga.— Gat.schet  in  Am. 

\.  Hn  V 75  1881-82  (Mohawk  name,  according 
to  PvrlaensL  GanawW-bav,  Peim..  398,  1843 

Ganawses.— Domenech,  De.serts.  1,  441.  I860. 

T 141  1860  (same?).  Kanaa. — W orslei , 5 icw  3*^'- 
bids'  9-’  1828.  Kanaai. — Bondiiiot,  Star  in  the 

^^\^st■.’  i-26,  1816.  Kanai.-Worsley,  op.  Cit. 
nawhas.— Brinton,  I.enape  Legends,  -13,  1^ 
nohnston  on  Shawnee  aiithoriU.  n’lidtre  th  . 
word  ‘having  whirlpools,'  but  Brinton  thinks 
it  but  another  form  of  Canai 

hawat-Heckewelder  (1819)  in  ’ 

ifiQ-171  1837.  Kanhaways.— Prake, 

Sy  Kenhawas.-Day  Penn,.  243.  1843  Keno- 
wiki.-Sqnier  in  Beach,  Did  Miscel.,  34  \8//. 
Knnowiki  — Rafniesque.  Am.  Nations.  I,  139,1,36 
mebuvare  name)  Kuhnauwantheew.-Aiipan- 

mnt  (1791)  quoted  by  4triiU«m  Lenape  Leg., 
•20  ia'^5  (Maliican  name).  | 

Irm'uVlsVm  Milss.'  T^iS ^Soc^Cou'pi  ■ JJ, 

note  1871.  Piscatawese.— Conyngham  in  a\ . 
Penn  M3  1843.  Piscatoway,— Maryhind  irialt 
1682)'in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  m.  32'2  l,s,i3. 

Piscatowayes. -Ibid., 3-23.  Piscattawayes.— Brock- 
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holls  (1682),  ibid.,  xm,  561,  1881.  Piscatua,— Doc. 
of  1743  quoted  by  Brinton,  Leiiape  Leg.,  25,  1885. 
Pisscattaways. — Brockholls,  op.  cit. 

Conoytown.  A Conoy  village  formerly 
on  Susquehanna  r.  in  Pennsylvania,  be- 
tween Conejoholo  (Bainbridge)  and  Sha- 
mokin  (Sunbury).  In  1744  the  Conoy 
abandoned  it  after  but  a short  stay  there 
and  removed  to  the  last-named  place.  — 
Brinton,  LenapeLeg.,  29,  1885. 

Conshac  (‘cane’,  ‘reed’,  ‘reed-brake’). 
A name  applied  in  three  principal  ways: 
(1)  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  Choc- 
taw towns  (see  Concha,  Conchachiton, 
Conchatikpi,  Conshaconsapa,  Coosha);  (2) 
to  the  Koasati,  q.  v. ; (3)  to  a people  living 
somewhere  on  Coosa  r.,  not  far  from  the 
Alibamu.  Most  of  the  later  statements 
regarding  these  people  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  Iberville  (Margry,  D4c., 
IV,  594-95,  602, 1880),  who,  in  1702,  speaks 
of  two  distinct  bands  under  this  name, 
the  one  living  with  the  Alibamu,  the  other 
some  distance  e.  n.  e.  of  them.  The  former 
were  probably  the  Koasati,  although  it  is 
possible  that  they  were  the  people  of  Old 
Kusa,  which  was  close  by.  The  Conshac 
living  higher  up,  20  to  30  leagues  beyond, 
Iberville  states  to  have  been  called  “Apa- 
lachicolys”  by  the  Spaniards  and  to  have 
moved  into  the  district  they  then  occuiiied 
from  Apalachicola  r.  in  order  to  trade  with 
the  English.  Such  a migration  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  noted  by  anyone  else, 
however,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
these  Conshac  were  the  people  of  Kusa,  the 
UjiperCreek  “capital.”  Thisis rendered 
more  likely  by  the  analogous  case  of  the 
Choctaw  Coosha,  called  Coosa  by  Romans, 
the  name  of  which  has  been  corrupted 
from  the  same  word,  and  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  that  Conshac  and 
Kusa  rarely  occur  on  the  same  map. 
Thafthe  Conshac  were  an  important  tribe 
is  attested  by  all  early  narratives  and  by 
the  fact  that  Alabama  r.  was  often  called 
aft(>r  them.  If  not  identical  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Kusa  specifically,  the  entire  Musko- 
gee tribe  may  be  intended.  (,j.  r.  s.  ) 
Conchies. — Du  Pratz,  Hist,  de  la  Louisiane,  ii, 
208,  1758.  Conchaes.— Bouflinot,  Star  in  the  West, 
V26,  1816.  Conchakus. — McKenneynnd  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iir,  79,  18.54.  Conchaquea, — Pdnieaut 

n708)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  101,  1869. 
Conchas.— French,  ibid.,  in,235, 1851.  Conchatez.— 
De  risle,  map  (m.  1710)  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  ii, 
294,  1886.  Conches. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend.,  510, 1878.  Conshachs. — Carroli,  Hist.  Coll. 
S.  C.,  I,  190,  1836  (Coosas  are  also  mentioned,  but 
this  IS  probabiy  a duplication  made  in  quoting 
earlier  authorities).  Conshakis.— Bossii  (17.59) 
Travels  La.,  i,  229,  1771. 

Conshaconsapa  (corruption  of  Kuithak- 
osapa,  ‘reed-brake  flelcl’).  A former 
Choctaw  townE.  of  Imongalasha,  Neshoba 
CO.,  Miss.;  exact  location  not  known. — 
Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Roc.  Publ.,  vi 
431,  1902. 

Contahnah(  ‘apine  in  thewater.’ — Hew- 
itt). A Tuscarora  vi  1 lage  near  the  mouth 
of  Neuse  r.,  N.  C.,  in  1701. 


Cau-ta-noh. — Cusic  (1825)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  636,  1855.  Contahnah. — Law.son 
(1709),  N.C., 383, 1860.  Kau-ta-noh. — Cu.sic,  op.  cit. 
Eautanohakau. — Cusic,  Si.x  Nations,  24,  1828. 

Contarea.  One  of  the  principal  Huron 
villages  in  Ontario  in  the  17tli  century; 
situated  near  the  present  Lannigan’s  lake. 
Tiny  township.  See  Konhtreahronon. 
Carmaron. — Champlain  (1615), CEiivres,  IV, 27,  1870. 
Contareia. — Jes.  Rel.  for  16.56,  10,  1868.  Contar- 
rea. — .les.  Rei.  for  1636,  94,  1858.  Kontarea. — Jes. 
Rel.  for  1642,  74,  1858. 

Contla.  A branch  of  the  Opata  inhab- 
iting the  pueblo  of  Santa  Cruz,  Sonora, 
Mexico  (Cirozco  y Berra, Geog.,344, 1864). 
The  name  is  probably  that  applied  by 
the  natives  to  their  town. 

Cooking.  See  Food. 

Cook’s  Ferry.  A body  of  Ntlakyapa- 
inuk,  proliably  belonging  to  the  Nicola 
band,  under  the  Fraser  superintendency, 
Brit.  Col. ; pop.  282  in  1882,  204  in  1904.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Reps. 

Coon.  See  Raccoon. 

Coongale^s.  Given  by  Sauvole  (French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1st  s.,  iii,  238,  1851)  as  a 
village  on  'Wabash  (i.  e.  Ohio)  r.,  above 
a Chickasaw  village  that  was  140  leagues 
from  the  Mi.ssissippi  in  1701.  As  it  is 
represented  as  on  the  route  to  Carolina, 
Tennessee  r.  may  have  been  intended. 
Perhaps  a Cherokee  town. 

Tahogale.— Coxe  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  230, 
1850. 


Cooniac.  A village  of  the  Skilloot  tribe 
of  the  Chinookan  family  at  Oak  jioint 
(from  5vhich  the  village  was  named),  on 
the  s.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Cowlitz,  in  Columbia  co., 
Oreg.  After  1830  the  Cooniac  people 
seem  to  have  been  the  onlv  surviving 
remnant  of  the  Skilloot.  ‘ (l.  f.  ) 

Cooniacs.— Gibbs,  Chinook  Vocab.,  iv,  1863.  Kahn- 
yak.  — Ibid.  Ketlakaniaks.  — Framboise  ( 1835) 
quoted  by  Gairdncr  in  Jour.Geog.  Soc.  Lond..  xi, 
255,  1841.  Konick.— Lane  (1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc 
52,  31st  Cong.,  1st  se.ss.,  174,  1850.  Konnaack.— 
Pres.  Mess.,  Ex.  Doc.  39,  32d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  2, 
1852.  Kukhn-yak. — Gibbs,  Chinook  Vocab.,  iv, 
1863.  Ne-co-ni-ac.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  194, 
1841.  Ne  Coniacks.— Ibid.,  194.  Qa'niak.— Boas, 
field  notes  (name  for  Oak  point).  Whill  Wetz.— 
Ross,  Adventures,  104,  1849. 

Coonti.  A cycadaceous  plant  {Zamia 
integrifolia),  or  the  breadstuff  obtained 
from  it  by  the  Seminole  of  Florida; 
spelled  also  koontie,  coontia,  etc.  Kunti 
is  the  name  of  the  “flour”  intheSeminole 
dialect.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Cooptee.  A Nootka  winter  village  near 
the  head  of  Nootka  sd.,  w.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id. 


Loopte.— ran.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902,  app.,  83.  Coop- 
tee.— Jewitt,  Narr.,  104,  1849. 

Coos.  The  term  usually  employed  to 
denote  the  villages  or  tribes  of  the  Kusan 
family  formerly  on  Coos  bay,  Oreg.  Lewis 
and  Clark  estimated  tlieir  population  at 
1,500  in  1805.  The  name  is  often  used 
as  synonymous  with  the  family  name. 
Properly  speaking  there  are  2*  villages 
included  under  the  term,  IMelukitz  and 
Anasitch.  (l.  f.) 
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tlookkoooose.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  118, 
1814.  Cookkoo-oosee. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  xi,  1848. 
Cookoose. — Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  307,  1874. 
Coos. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  231, 1890. 
Coosas.-— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  02, 1872.  Coos  Bay.— Dor- 
sey in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,231, 1890.  Co-ose. — 
Parrish  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1854,  495,  1855.  Coose 
Bay. — Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  218,  1857. 
Gooses.— Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  40th  Cong., 
spec,  sess.,  5,  1867.  Coose  Taylors. — Dole  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  220, 1861.  Cowes.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  ni,  231, 1890.  Ha'tene.— Everotte,  Tu- 
tuh^ne  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Tututunne 
name).  Ha'^unne. — Dorsey,  Chasta  Costa  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Chastacosla  name). 
Kaons.— Framboise  (1835)  quoted  by  Gairdner 
in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Loud.,  Xi,  256,  1841.  Kaus. — 
Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  221, 1846.  Ko'-i-yak‘,— 
Bissell,  Umpkwa  ilS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Umpqua 
name).  Ko-k‘oc'.— Dorsey,  Alsea  MS.  vocab., 

B A.  E.,  1884  (Alsea  name).  Kook-koo-oose.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  viii,  1848.  Kouse.— Armstrong, 
Oregon,  116, 1857.  Kowes.— Drew  (1855)  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  93,  34th  Cong.,  1st  se.ss.,  94,  1856.  Kowes 
Bay.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857  , 359,  1858.  K’qlo-qwec 
mnne.— Dorsey,  Chasta  Costa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884  (Chastacosta  name).  Kus.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  231,  1890.  Kusa.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep  253,  1877.  Kus-me'  qunne.— Dorsey,  Chetco 
MS  \mcab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Chetco  name).  Kwok- 
w65s.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  221,  1846. 
Mu-cin^-t’a  qunne, — Dorsey,  Coquille  MS.  vocab., 

B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Coquille  (Athapascan)  name). 
Sai-yu^-cle-me^  !^unne. — Dorsey,  Tutu  MS.  vocab., 

B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Tututunne  name).  Toe'qunne.— 
Dorsey,  Nalthnne  ^finnC'  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884  (Naltunne  name). 

Coosa.  A small  tribe,  now  extinct, 
which  lived  about  the  mouth  of  Edisto 
or  Combahee  r..  South  Carolina.  Its 
name  is  preserved  in  Coosaw  and  Coosaw- 
hatchee  rs.  According  to  Rivers  (Hist. 
S.  C.,  94,  1874)  they  lived  n.  e.  of  Com- 
bahee r.,  which  separated  them  from  the 
Combahee  tribe.  They  appear  to  be 
identical  with  the  Couexi  of  the  Huguenot 
colonists  (1562)  and  with  the  Co(;ao  of 
Juan  de  la  Vandera’s  narrative  of  1569. 
They  were  hostile  to  the  English  in  1671; 
in  1675  the  “great  and  lesser  Casor” 
sold  to  the  colonists  a tract  lying  on 
Kiawah,  Stono,  and  Edisto  rs.;  there  is 
also  record  of  a sale  by  the  chief  of  “Kis- 
sah”  in  1684.  They  are  mentioned  as 
Ivussoes  in  the  South  Carolina  trade  reg- 
ulations of  1707,  and  last  appear  in  1743, 
under  the  name  Coosah,  as  one  of  the 
tribes  incorporated  with  the  Catawba  but 
still  preserving  their  own  language.  It 
is  possible  that,  like  their  neighbors  the 
Yamasi,  they  were  of  Muskhogean  stock. 
If  not,  they  may  have  been  Ucheau  rather 

than  cognate  with  Catawba.  (j.  m.  ) 
Casor.-Deed  of  1675  in  Mills,  S.  C.,  app.  1,  1826. 
Cocao.-Vandera  (1567)  quoted  by  Irench,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  11.290, 1875  Coosah.-Adair  Am  Inds 
225  1775.  Coosaw.— Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C.,  38,  1^60. 
Co8ah.-Mills,Stat.  S.C.,  19,;..J«26.  Couexi.-Doc 
cited  bv  Mooney,  Riouan  1 ribes  of  tbe  East.  84, 
1891.  Cozao.— Vandera,  op.  cit.  Kissah.- Mills 
op.  cit.,  107,  app.  1.  Kussoe.— Doc.  of  16/1  quoted 
by  Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C.,  372,  1856. 

Coosa.  Given  as  a Cherokee  town  m a 
document  of  1799  (Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887).  Unidentihed,  but 
perhaps  on  upper  Coosa  r.,  Ala.  See 
Knita. 


Coosada.  A former  small  mixed  settle- 
ment of  Creeks  and  Cherokee,  established 
about  1784  on  the  left  bank  of  Tennessee 
r.  at  what  is  now  Larkin’s  Landing,  Jack- 
son  CO.,  Ala.  From  this  village  to  the 
site  of  the  present  Guntersville  there  was 
an  Indian  trail. — Street  in  Ala.  Hist.  Soc. 
Publ.,  I,  417,  1901;  Royce  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pi.  cviii,  1899. 

Coosadi  Hychoy.  A former  Koasati  set- 
tlement on  Tombigbeer.,  in  Choctaw  and 
Marengo  cos.,  Ala.,  about  lat.  32°_35''. 
Coosadi  Hychoy. — West  Flu.  map,  ca.  1/75.  Oc- 
ohoy. — Roman.s,  Florida,  327, 1775. 

Coosahatchi.  An  Upper  Creek  town  on 
Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.,  with  36  families  in 
1832.  . _ , 

Coosahatches. — Swun  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  inu. 
Tribe.s  v 262,  1855.  Cubahatchee. — Hopoetbie 
A'oholo(1836)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  80,  27th  Cong.,  3d 
sess.,  36,  1843.  Cube  hatcha.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  578,  1854. 

Coosak-hattak-falaya  (Choctaw:  ‘long 
white  cane’).  Noted  on  Robin’s  map 
as  an  Indian  town  in  1807.  Romans 
(Fla.,  305,  1775)  mentions  it  apparently 
as  a settlement  av.  of  lov  er  Tombigbee 
r.,  Ala., in  Muskhogean  territory.  _ 

Coosak  hattak. — Robin,  Voy.,  l,  map,  180/. 

Cooska  {kushak,  or  ku^ha,  ‘reed,’  or 
‘reed-brake’).  A former  imiiortant 
Choctaw  toAvn  on  the  x.  side  of  a av. 
branch  of  Lost  Horse  cr.,  an  affluent  of 
Ponta  cr.,  in  Lauderdale  co..  Miss.  (Hal- 
bert in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ.,  am,  416, 
1902) . Romans  has  transposed  the  loca- 
tion of  this  toAvn  and  Panthe,  q.  v. 

Coosa.— Romans,  Florida,  map,  1775  (misapplied). 
Coosahs. -Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  W8,1884. 
Cusha.— Ibid.  Konshaws.  — Byington,  Choctaw 


MS.  Diet.,  B.  A.E.,ca.l834._  , , , , , 

Coosuc(from  ‘pine,  ok  at:  atthe 

pine’).  A small  band,  probably  of  the 
Pennacook,  formerly  living  about  the 
junction  of  the  Tapper  and^LoAA'er  Am- 
monoosuc  Avith  the  Connecticut,  in  Coos 
and  Grafton  cos.,  N.  H.  Their  village, 
called  Coos  or  Coosuc,  seems  to  have 
been  near  the  mouth  of  the  LoAver  Am- 
monoosuc.  They  Avere  driA’en  off  by  the 
English  in  1704  tind  joined  the  St  Francis 
Indians,  Avhere  they  still  kept  up  the 

name  about  1809.  (J-  m.  ) 

Cohassiac.— Kendall,  Travels,  in,  191,  1809  (nanie 
still  used  for  themselves  by  those  at  St  Irancis). 
Coos.-Maeauley.  N.  Y.,n,  162,  1829.  Coosucks.- 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  222,  1865.  Cowa- 
sacks.— Kidder  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc  Coll  vi,  236, 
1859  Cowassuck.— Penhallow  (1/26)  quoted  b>  L> 
man  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  36,  1824. 

Coot.  A Costanoan  village  situated  in 
1819  Avithin  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission, 
Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 


1860. 

Coovreescoowee{Gu^v'isgmr1i',  anonoma- 
tope  for  a large  bird  said  to  have  been 
seen  formerly  at  frequent  intervals  in 
the  old  Cherokee  country,  accompanying 
the  migratory  Avild  geese,  and  described 
as  resembling  a large  snipe,  Avith  yelloAV 
legs  and  uiiAvebbed  feet) . A district  ot 
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the  Cherokee  Nation,  Indian  Ter.,  named 
in  honor  of  the  noted  Cherokee  chief  so- 
called,  better  known  as  John  Ross. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  285,  521, 
1900. 

Cooxissett.  A village,  probably  in  Ply- 
mouth CO.,  INIass.,  having  about  160  inhab- 
itants in  1685.  Mentioned  by  Hinckley 
(1685)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s., 
V,  133,  1861. 

Copala.  A mythical  province,  about 
which  the  “Turk,”  apparently  a Paw- 
nee Indian,  while  among  the  Pueblos  of 
the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico  in  1540, 
endeavored  to  deceive  Coronado  and  his 
army.  It  was  said  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  direction  of  Florida  and  to  have 
contained  great  wealth.  See  Winship 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  491,  1896.  Cf.  Eij- 
ish,  Iza,  Quirt ra. 

Copalis.  A division  of  Salish  on  Che- 
palis  r.,  18  m.  n.  of  Grays  harbor. 
Wash.  Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  their 
number  at  200,  in  10  houses,  in  1805. 
Copalis.— Swan,  N.  W.  Coast, 210, 1857.  Pailishs.— 
Doinenech,  Deserts,  i,  443,  1800.  Pailsh.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  E.xped.,  ii,  474, 1814.  Pailsk.— Ibid.,  119. 

Copeh  (from  kapai,  ‘stream,’  in  the  lo- 
cal dialect).  A tribe  of  the  Patwin  di- 
vision of  the  Copehan  family  formerly 
living  on  lower  Puta  cr.,  Yolo' co..  Cal. 
Cop-eh.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  428, 
1853.  Ko-^.— Powell  inCont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ill, 
619,1877.  Putos. — Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xiii, 
543, 1874  (so  called  by  the  Spaniards  “ on  account 
of  their  gross  licentiousness”). 

Copehan  Family.  A linguistic  stock  for- 
merly occupying  a large  territory  in  Cali- 
fornia, from  Suisun  and  San  Pablo  bays  on 
the  s.  to  Mt  Shasta  and  the  country  of  the 
Shastau  family  on  the  n.  Starting  from 
the  X.,  the  e.  boundary  ran  a few  miles 
E.  of  McCloud  r.  to  its  junction  with  the 
Sacramento  and  thence  to  Redding,  a 
large  triangle  e.  of  Sacramento  r.  belong- 
ing to  the  Copehan;  and  from  Redding 
<lown  the  boundary  was  about  10  m.  e. 
of  Sacramento  r.,  but  s.  of  Chico  it  was 
confined  to  the  w.  bank.  On  the  w.  the 
summit  of  the  Coast  range  formed  the 
boundary,  but  from  the  headwaters  of 
Cottonwood  cr.  northward  it  nearly 
reached  the  s.  fork  of  the  upper  Trinity. 
The  people  of  this  family  were  among  the 
most  interesting  of  the  California  Indians, 
with  a harmonious  language  and  an  inter- 
esting mythology.  Their  social  and  polit- 
ical system_  was  like  that  of  all  California 
tribes:  their  largest  unit  was  the  village, 
more  extensive  combinations  being  for 
temporary  purposes  only.  The  people 
comprising  this  family  hav'ebeen  divided 
by^J"owers  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii, 
1877)  into  2 branches,  the  Patwin  and 
the  Wintun,  differing  considerably  in 
language  and  cu.stoms.  Following*  is  a 
list  of  their  villages: 

Patwin  subfamily:  Aclutoy,  Ansactoy, 
Chenposel,  Churuptoy,  Copeh,  Guilitoy, 


Korusi,  Liwaito,  Lolsel,  Malaka,  Napa, 
Noyuki,  Olbosel,  Olulato,  Suisun,  Topai- 
disel,  Tuluka,  Waiko.sel,  Wailaksel, 
Yodetabi,  Yolo. 

Wintun  subfamily:  Daupom,  Noam- 
laki,  Normuk,  Nuimok,  Nummuk,  Pat- 
win, Puimem,  Puimuk,  Tien-Tien,  Waik- 
enmuk,  Winimem. 

Copper.  Copper  had  come  into  very 
general  use  among  the  tribes  x.  of  Mexico 
before  the  arrival  of  the  white  race  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  the  region  of  the 
great  lakes.  The  reign  of  stone,  which 
in  early  times  had  been  undisputed,  was 
beginning  to  give  way  to  the  dominion  of 
metal.  It  is  probable  that  copper  came 
into  use  in  the  x.  as  a result  of  the  dis- 
covery of  nuggets  or  small  masses  of  tlie 
native  metal  among  the  debris  deposited 
over  a large  area  s.  of  the  lakes  by  the 
sheets  of  glacial  ice  that  swept  from 
the  X.  across  the  fully  exposed  surface  of 
the  copper-bearing  rocks  of  the  L.  Supe- 
rior region  (see  Mines  and  Quarries). 
These  pieces  of  copper  were  at  first  doubt- 
less treated  and  used  as  were  stones  of 
similar  size  and  shape,  but  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  metal  must  in  time  have 
imjiressed  themselves  upon  the  acute 
native  mind,  and  implements  were  shajied 
by  hammering  instead  of  by  jiecking. 
At  first  the  forms  produced  would  be 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  stone  im- 
plements of  the  same  people,  but  after  a 
while  the  celts,  hatchets,  awls,  knives, 
drills,  spearheads,  etc.,  would  take  on 
new  forms,  suggested  by  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  material,  and  other  va- 
rieties of  implements  would  be  evolved. 
The  metal  was  too  soft  to  wholly  super- 
sede stone  as  a material  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  implements,  but  its  pleasing  color 
and  its  capacity  for  taking  a high  polish 
must  have  led  at  an  early  date  to  its  use 
for  personal  ornaments,  and  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  whites  it  was  in  great  demand 
for  this  purpose  over  nearly  the  entire 
country. 

A knowledge  of  the  discovery  of  de- 
posits of  copper  in  the  lake  region  jiassed 
in  course  of  time  beyond  the  local 
tribes,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  ex- 
tended to  Mexico,  where  the  metallurgic 
arts  had  made  remarkable  headway  and 
where  the  red  metal  was  in  great  deiiiand. 
That  any  extensive  trade  s])rang  up  be- 
tween the  N.  and  the  far  S.,  however, 
seems  improbable,  since  such  communica- 
tion wouldhave  led  inevitably  totheintro- 
duction  of  southern  methods  of  manijnila- 
tion  among  the  more  advanced  tribes  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Gulf  coa.«t 
and  to  the  frequent  presence  of  peculiarly 
Mexican  artifacts  in  the  burial  mounds. 

There  can  be  no  que.^tion  that  the  supply 
of  copper  used  by  the  tribes  of  e.  Fnitcil 
States  came  mainly  from  the  L.  Superior 
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region,  although  native  copper  in  small 
quantities  is  found  in  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina,Tennessee,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Nova  Scotia.  It  is  not  at  all  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  natives  utilized  these  latter 
sources  of  supply  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent before  the  coming  of  the  whites. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  cop- 
per was  somewhat  extensively  used  in 
Alaska  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans. 

It  is  possil  )le  that  a small  percentage  of  the 
copper  found  in  mounds  in  the  Southern 
states  came  from  Cuba  and  JMexico,  luit 
there  is  no  way  of  satisfactorily  determin- 
ing this  point.  The  L.  Superior  copper 
can  often  be  distinguished  from  other  cop- 
per by  the  dissemination  through  it  of 
minute  ]>articles  of  silver. 

The  ])rocesses  employed  in  shaping  cop- 
per (see  Metal-work)  were  at  first  prob- 
ably confined  to  cold  hammering  and 
grinding,  l)ut  heat  was  employed  to  facil- 
itate hammering  and  in  annealing,  and 
possibly  rude  forms  of  swedging  in  molds 
and  even  of  casting  were  known,  although 
little  evidence  to  this  effect  has  yet  been 
obtained.  It  appears  that  in  dealing  with 
thin  sheets  of  the  metal,  wdiich  were 
readily  made  by  hammering  with  stone 
impleinents  and  by  grinding,  pressure 
with  suitable  tools  was  employed  to  })ro- 
duce  repousse  effects,  the  sheet  being  laid 
for  treatment  on  a mold  of  stone  or  wood, 
or  on  a pliable  pad  or  a plastic  surface. 
Certain  objects  of  sheet  copper  with  re- 
pousse designs  obtained  from  Indian 
mounds  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Georgia,  and 
Florida  have  attracted  inuch  attention 
on  account  of  the  very  skilful  treatment 
shown.  That  primitive  methods  of  ma- 
nipulation well  within  the  reach  of  the 
aborigines  are  adequate  to  accomplish 
similar  results  is  shown,  however,  by  ex- 
periments conducted  by  Cushing. 

The  very  considerable  progress  ot  the 
native  metallurgist  in  copper  working  is 
well  shown  by  examples  of  plating  re- 
covered from  the  mounds  in  Ohio  and 
elsewhere.  A headdress  belonging  to  a 
personage  of  importance  buried  in  one  of 
the  Hopewell  inoiincls,  near  Chillieothe, 
Ohio,  found  by  Moorehead,  consists  of  a 
high  frontal  piece  made  of  sheets  of  coji- 
per  covered  with  indented  figures,  out 
of  which  rises  a pair  of  antlers  imitating 
those  of  a deer.  The  antlers  are  formed 
of  wood  and  neatly  covered  or  plated  with 
sheet  copper  (rutnam).  Other  t'xam- 
ples  from  the  same  source  are  spool-like 
objects,  ])robably  ear  ornaments,  formed 
of  thin  sheets  of  copper  over  a wood  ba-^^e, 
and  mostskilfully  executed.  Willoughby 
has  very  effectively  imitated  this  work, 
using  a bit  of  native  copper  with  bowl- 
ders and  pebbles  from  the  beach  as  tools. 
Of  the  same  kind  of  workmausliip  are 
numerous  specimens  obtained  by  Moore 


from  mounds  on  St  Johns  r.,  Fla.,  the 
most  interesting  being  jaw-bones  of  wolves 
plated  with  thin  sheets  of  copper.  Other 
objects  similarly  treated  are  disks  of  lime- 
stone and  beads  of  shell,  bone,  wood,  and 
possibly  other  materials. 

A popular  belief  exists  that,  the  Egyp- 
tians and  other  ancient  nations,  including 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  had  a proc- 
ess for  hardening  copper,  but  there  is  no 
real  foundation  for  this  belief.  The  re- 
puted hardened  product  is  always  an 
alloy.  No  specimen  of  pure  cojiper  has 
been  found  which  has  a greater  degree  of 
hardness  than  can  be  produced  by  ham- 
mering. 

Although  copper  probably  came  into 
use  among  the  northern  tribes  hi  com- 
paratively recent  times,  considering  the 
whole  period  of  aboriginal  occupanc} , 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  extensive  and 
widespread  utilization  before  the  coming 
of  the  whites.  That  the  ancient  mines 
of  the  L.  Superior  region  are  purely  ab- 
original is  amjily  shown  by  their  char- 
acter and  by  the  implements  left  on  the 
ground;  and  the  vast  extent  of  the  work 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  they  had 
been  operated  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  white  man  set  foot  on  American 
shores.  It  is  true  that  the  influence  ol 
French  and  English  explorers  and  colo- 
nists was  soon  felt  in  the  copper-producing 
districts,  and  led  in  time  to  modifications 
in  the  methods  of  shainng  tlie  metal  and 
in  the  forms  of  the  articles  made  from  it, 
and  that  later  foreign  copper  became  an 
important  article  of  trade,  so  that  as  a 
result  it  is  now  difficult  to  draw  a very 
definite  line  between  the  aboriginal  and 
the  accultural  phases  ot  the  art;  f)ut  that 
most  of  the  articles  recovered  from  ab- 
original sites  are  aboriginal  and  made  of 
native  metal  can  not  be  seriously  ipies- 
tioned. 

Considerable  discussion  has  arisen  re- 
garding t he  origin  and  antiquity  ot  certain 
objects  of  sheet  copper,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  which  are  several  human 
figures  ill  elaborate  repousse  work,  from 
one  of  the  Etowah  mounds  in  Georgia, 
and  a large  number  of  objects  ot  sheet 
coiiper  cut  in  conventional  jiatterns,  found 
ma  mound  on  Hopewell  farm,  Ross  co., 
Ohio.  Analysis  of  the  metal  in  this  and 
.similar  cases  gives  no  encouragement  to 
the  theory  of  foreign  origin  (Moore). 
The  evident  antiquity  of  the  mounds  in 
w hich  these  objects  were  found  and  the 
absence  in  them  of  other  objects  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  foreign  (European)  origin 
or  influence  tend  to  confirm  the  beliet  in 
their  American  origin  and  pre-Columbian 

ag<'-  , ■ 

The  state  of  jireservation  ol  the  imple- 
ments, utensils,  and  ornaments  found  in 
mounds  and  other  places  ol  burial  varies 
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greatly,  but  many  specimens  are  in  per- 
fect condition,  some  having  retained  the 
high  surface  polish  acquired  in  long  use. 
It  happens  that  the  presence  of  copper 
objects  in  association  with  more  perish- 
able objects  of  wood,  bone,  shell,  and 
textile  materials,  has,  through  the  action 
of  the  copper  carbonates,  resulted  in  the 
preservation  of  many  precious  things 
which  otherwise  would  have  entirely 
disappeared. 

Of  the  various  implements  of  copper,  the 
celt,  or  chisel-like  hatchet,  has  the  widest 
distribution.  The 
forms  are  greatly  diver- 
sified, and  the  weight 
ranges  from  a few 
ounces  to  several 
pounds.  The  imple- 
ment is  never  j)erfo- 
rated  for  hafting,  al- 
though hafts  were  un- 
doubtedly used,  ])or- 


tions  of  these  having 


V 

, 1 • ■'  Celt;  Wisconsin.  (.I-b) 

been  preserved  m a tew 
cases.  As  with  our  own  axes,  the  blade 
is  sometimes  widened  toward  the  cutting 
edge,  which  is  convex  in  outline.  Many 
specimens,  however,  are 
nearly  straight  on  the 
sides,  while  others  are 
long  and  somewhat  nar- 
rower toward  the  point. 
They  could  be  hafted  to 
serve  as  axes,  adzes,  or 
gouges.  Some  have  one 
face  hat  and  the  other 
slightly  ridged,  suggesting 
the  adz  or  gouge.  Thecelt 
forms  grade  into  other 
moreslendershapes  which 
have  chisel  edges, and  these  into  drillsand 
graver-like  tools,  while  following  in  turn 
are  needles  and  poniards,  the  latter  being 
generally  cylindrical, 
, with  long,  tapering 


Celt,  new  York. 


Grooved  Ax;  Missouri; 
1-4.  (long  col- 
lection) 


grooved  Ax;  new  Mexico; 
1-4.  (long  Collec- 
tion) 


points,  the  largest  examples  being  2 or  3 
It.  in  length  and  weighing  several  pounds. 
The  grooved  ax  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
where  found  appears  to  repeat  the  stone 
forms  of  the  particular  district.  Squier 
and  Davis  illustrate  a two-edged  specimen 
with  a hole  through  the  nnddle  of  the 
blade  from  face  to  face,  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  to  aid  in  fixing  the  haft. 


SPUD;  Michigan. 


(i-b) 


Related  in  general  shape  to  the  ax  is 
another  type  of  implement  sometimes 
called  a spud.  Its  distribution  is  lim- 
ited to  the  district  lying  immediately  s. 
of  the  great  lakes.  The  socket  is  usually 
formed  by  hammer- 
ing out  lateral  wings 
at  the  upper  end  of 
the  implement  and 
bending  them  in- 
ward. The  purpose 
of  tins  implement  is 
notfullydetermined. 

With  a long  and 
straight  handle  it 
would  serve  as  a 
spadeor  digging  tool ; 
with  thehandlesharply  bent  near  the  point 
of  insertion  it 'would  become  a hatchet  or 
an  adz,  according  to  the  relative  position 
of  the  blade  and  liandle.  The  natives  had 
already  come  to  api)reciate  the  value  of 
copper  for  knives,  and  blades  of  various 
forms  were  in  use;  usually  these  are  drawn 
out  into  a long  point  at  the  haft  end 
for  insertion  into  a wood  or  bone 
handle.  Arrowheads  of  various  or- 
dinary shapes  are  common,  as  are 
also  lance  and  spear  heads,  the  lat- 
ter being  sometimes 
shaped  for  insertion  into 
the  end  of  the  wooden 
shaft,  but  more  fre- 
quently havingasocket, 
made  as  in  the  spud,  for 
the  insertion  of  the  han- 
dle. Drills,  needles, 
pins,  fishhooks,  etc., 
occur  in  considerable 
numbers,  especially  in 
the  Northern  states. 

Personal  ornaments 
are  of  great  variety, 
including  beads,  pen- 
dants, pins,  eardisks, 
earrings,  bracelets,  gorgets,  etc.  The  most 
interesting  objects  of  copper  do  not  come 
within  either  of  the  ordinary  classes  of  or- 
naments, although  they  doubtless  served 
in  some  way  as  adornments  for  the  per- 
son, probably  in  connection  with  the  cer- 
emonial headdress.  These  are  made  of 
sheet  copper,  and  certain  of  their  fea- 
tures are  suggestive  of 
exotic,  though  not  of 
European,  influence. 


, Knife  Blade,  Wiscon- 
sin Spear- 

head OR  Knife,  Wiscon- 
sin (l-e);  c.  Spear- 
head, Wisconsin  (l-e) 


Bracelet  from  a mound. 
(1-3) 


The  best  examples  are  from  one  of  the 
Etowah  mounds  in  Georgia.  Other  re- 
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markable  objects  found  in  mounds  at 
Hopewell  farm,  Ross  co.,  Ohio,  appear 
to  have  been  intended  for  some  special 

t symbolic  use  rather  than  for 
personal  adornment,  as  usual 
means  of  attachment  are  not 
provided.  The  early  voyagers, 
especially  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  mention  the  use  of  to- 
^ment?ten-  bacco  pipes  of  copper.  There 
NEssEE.  is  much  evidence  that  imple- 
ments  as  well  as  ornaments  and 
other  objects  of  copper  were  regarded  as 
having  exceptional  virtues  and  magical 
powers,  and  certain  early  writers  aver  that 


some  of  the 
tribes  of  the 
great  lakes  held 
all  copper  as  sa- 
cred, making  no 
practical  use  of 
it  whatever. 

Copper  was 
not  extensively 
used  within  the 
area  of  the  Pacific 
states,  but  was  em- 
ployed for  various 
purposes  by  the 
tribes  of  the  W. , 
who  are  skilful 
metal  workers,  em- 
ploying to  some  ex- 
tent methods  intro- 


ORNAMENT-SYMBOLS;  OHIO  MOUND) 


4 TO  12  INCHES  IN  Greatest 
Dimension,  (moorehead) 


duced  by  thewhites 
Formerly  the  na 
tives  obtained  copper  from  the  valley  of 
Copper  r.  and  elsewhere,  but  the  market 

is  now  well  sup- 
plied with  the  inv 
ported  metal.  It  is 
used  very  largely 
for  ornaments,  for 
utensils,  especially 
knives,  and  whis- 
tles, rattles,  and 
masks  are  some- 
times made  of  it. 
Perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  prod- 
uct is  the  unique, 
shield-like  “cop- 


Sheet-copper Eagle;  Illinois 
mound;  1-6  (thomas) 


pers 

sheet 


made  of 
metal  and 


highly  esteemed  as  symbols  of  wealth  or 
<listinctioii.  The  origin  of  these  “cop- 


pers ” and  of  their  peculiar  form  and  use 
is  not  known.  The  largest  are  about  3 
ft.  in  length.  The  upper,  wider  portion. 


and  in  cases  the  lower  part,  or  stem,  are 
ornamented  with  designs  representing 
mythic  creatures  (Niblack,  Boas). 

The  literature  of  copper  is  extensive; 
the  principal  works,  especially  those 
contributing  original  material, 
are;  Beauchamp  in  Bull.  X.  Y. 

State  Mus.,  no.  73,  1903;  Boas 
in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1895,  1897; 

Butler  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 

VII,  1876;  Cushing  (1)  in  The 
Archaeologist,  ii,  no.5, 1894,  (2 ) 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  no.  1, 

1894;  Davis  in  Smithson.  Rep. 

1874,  1875;  Farquhai-son  _in 
Proc.  Davenport  Acad.,  i,  1^76; 

Foster,  Prehist.  Races,  1878; 

Foster  and  Whitney,  Rep.  on 
Geol.  and  Topog.  L.  Superior 
Band  District  (H.  R.  Doc.  69,  copper  knife; 
31st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1850);  hmo*; length 
Fowke,  Archieol.  Hist.  Ohio, 

1902;  Gilhnan  in  Smithson. 

Rep.  1873,  1874;  Hamilton  in  Wis.  Ar- 
cha^ol.,  i,  no.  3,  1902;  Hearne,  Journey, 
1796;  Holmes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  iii,  1901; 
Hoy  in  Trans.  Wis.  Acad.  Sci.,  iv,  1878; 
Lapham,  Antiq.  of  Wis.,  1855;  Lewis  in 
Am.  Antiq. , xi,no.  5,1889;  McLean,  Mound 
Builders,  1879;  Mason  in  Proc.  Nat.  IMus., 
XVII,  1895;  IMass.  Hist. Soc. Coll., viii,  1843; 
Moore,  various  memoirs  in  J our.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.,  1894-1905;  Moore,  McGuire,  et 
al.  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  v,  no.  1,  1903; 
Moorehead  (1)  Prehist.  lmpl.,1900,(2)  in 
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The  Antiquarian,  i,  1897;  Nadaillac,  Pre- 
hist.  Amer.,  1884;  Niblack  in  Nat.  Mus. 
Rep.  1888,  1890;  Packard  in  Am.  Antiq., 

XV,  no.  2,  1893;  Patterson  in  Nova  Scotia 
Inst,  of  Sci.,  VII,  1888-89;  Putnam  (1)  in 
Peabody  Mus.  Reps., 

XVI,  1884,  (2)  in  Proc. 

A.  A.  A.  S.,  XLiv,  1896; 

Rail  (1)  Archnool.  Coll. 

Nat.  Mus.,  1876,  (2)  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1872, 

1873;  Reynolds  in  Am. 

Antlirop.,  I,  no.  4,  1888; 

Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 

1, 1851 ; Short,  N.  Am.  of 
Antiquity,  1880;  Slaf- 
ter,  Prehist.  Copper 
Inipl.,1879;  Squier,  An- 
tiq. of  N.  Y.  and  the 
West,  1851;  Squier  and 
Davis,  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, 1848;  Starr,  First 
Steps  in  Human  Progress,  1895;  Strachey 
(1585),  Hist.  Va.,  Hakluyt  Soc.  Publ., 
VIII,  1843;  Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1894;  Whittlesey,  Ancient  Mining  on  Lake 
Superior,  Smithson.  Cont.,  xiii,  1863; 
Willoughby  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  no.  1, 
1903;  Wilson,  Prehist.  Man,  1862;  Win- 
chell  in  Engin.  and  Min.  Jour.,  xxxii. 
Sept.  17,  1881.  (iv.  n.  n. ) 

Cops.  A former  Papago  rancheria  vis- 
ited by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1699;  situated 
w.  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  probably  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Arivaca, 
s.  w.  of  Tubac,  s.  Ariz. 

Cops.— Mange  (1701)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz. 
and  N.  Mex.,  358,  1889.  Humo, — Mange,  ibid. 

Copway,  George  {Kaglgegabo,  ‘he  who 
stands  forever.’ — W.  J.').  A young  Chip- 
pewa chief,  born  near  the  mouth  of  Trent 
r.,  Ontario,  in  the  fall  of  1818.  His  pa- 
rents were  Chippewa,  and  his  father,  until 
his  conversion,  was  a medicine-man. 
Oeorge  was  educated  in  Illinois,  and 
after  acquiring  considerable  knowledge 
in  English  books  returned  to  his  people 
as  a Wesleyan  missionary.  For  many 
years  he  was  connected  with  the  press  of 
New  York  city  and  lectured  extensively 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  but  h*e 
is  noted  chiefly  as  one  of  the  few  Indian 
authors.  Among  his  publislied  writings 
are:  The  Life,  History,  and  Travels  of 
Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh  (George  Copway), 
Albany,  1847,  and  Philadelphia,  1847; 
The  Life,  Letters,  and  Speeches  of  Kah- 
ge-ga-gah-bowh,  New  York,  1850;  The 
Traditional  Hi.story  and  Characteristic 
Sketches  of  the  Ojibway  Nation,  London 
and  Dublin,  1850,  and  Boston,  1851; 
Recollections  of  a Forest  Life,  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  1851,  and  Lon- 
don, 1855;  Indian  Life  and  Indian  His- 
tory, Boston,  1858;  The  Ojibway  Con- 
quest, a Tale  of  the  Northwest,  New  York, 


1850;  Organization  of  a New  Indian  Ter- 
ritory East  of  the  Missouri  River,  New 
York,  1850;  Running  Sketches  of  Men  and 
Places  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Bel- 
gium and  Scotland,  New  York,  1851. 
Copway  also  wrote  a hymn  in  the  Chip- 
pewa language  (London,  1851)  and  co- 
operated with  the  Rev.  Sherman  Hall  in 
the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke 
(Boston,  1837)  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (Boston,  1838).  He  died  at 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  about  1863. 

Coquilt.  One  of  the  Diegueno  ranche- 
rias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852  at 
Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal. — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34tli  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  133,  1857. 

Coquite.  Mentioned  by  Mota  Padilla 
(Llistoria,  164,  1742,  repr.  1870)  in  con- 
nection with  Jimena  (Galisteo)  and  Zitos 
(Silos)  as  a pueblo  which  lay  between 
Pecos  and  tlie  Keresan  villages  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico  when  visited  liy 
Coronado  in  1540-42.  It  was  seemingly 
a Tano  pueblo. 

Coquitlam.  A coast  Salish  tribe  speak- 
ing the  Cowichan  dialect  and  inhabiting 
Fraser  valley  just  above  the  delta,  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  They  owned  no  land, 
being  practically  slaves  of  the  Kwantlen. 
Pop.  25  in  1904. 

Coquet-lane. — Can.  Ind.  AIT.,  pt.  i,  268,  1889.  Co- 
quetlum. — Ibid.,  309,  1879.  Goquilain. — Trutch, 
Map  Brit.  Col.,  1870.  Coquitlam. — Can.  Ind.  Aflf., 
413,  1898.  Coquitlan. — Ibid.,  74,  79,  1878.  Coquit- 
lane. — Ibid.,  276,  1894.  Coquitlum. — Ibid.,  316, 
1880.  Koquitan.— Brit.  Col.  Map,  Victoria,  1872 
(named  a.s  a town).  Kwiko^/em.— Boas,  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1887.  Kwi'kwitlEm. — Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  54,  1902. 

Cora.  A tribe  or  group  of  tribes  be- 
longing to  the  Piman  family  and  occupy- 
ing several  villages  and  rancherias  in  the 
Sierra  de  Nayarit  and  on  the  Rio  de 
Jesus  IMarfa,  Jalisco,  Mexico.  They  were 
a brave  and  warlike  people,  living  inde- 
pendently in  the  mountain  glens  and 
ravines  until  1721-22  when  they  were 
subjugated  by  the  Spaniards  and  mis- 
sions established  among  them.  Accord- 
ing to  Jose  de  Ortega  (Vocab.  Leng.  Ca,«- 
til.  y Cora,  1732,  7,  repr.  1888)  the  Cora 
language  consisted  of  3 dialects:  the 
Muutzizti,  spoken  in  the  middle  of  the 
sierra;  the  Teacuacueitzisti,  spoken  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  sierra  toward  the 
w.,  and  the  Ateacari,  spoken  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Nayarit  (Jesus  Marfa). 
Orozco  y Berra  (Geog.,  59,  281,  1864)  fol- 
lows the  same  grouping  and  adds  Colo- 
tlan  as  a dialect,  while  he  quotes  Alegre 
to  the  effect  that  the  Cora  are  divided 
into  the  Cora  (proper),  the  Nayarit,  and 
the  Tecualme  or  Gecualrae.  These  are 
probably  identical  with  Ortega’s  divi- 
sions. Nayari,  or  Nayariti,  is  the  name 
by  which  the  Cora  are  known  among 
themselves.  They  still  use  their  native 
language,  which  is  guttural  altliougli 
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quite  musical,  but  all  the  men  aud  most 
of  the  women  also  understand  Spanish  to 
some  extent.  They  are  proud  of  their 
Indian  blood,  and  although  they  have 
largely  adopted  the  clothing  of  the  white 
Mexicans  there  is  very  little  intermar- 
riage between  the  two.  The  native  cos- 
tume of  the  men  consists  of  buckskin 
trousers  and  a very  short  tunic  of  home- 
woven  woolen  material  dyed  dark  blue. 
The  Cora,  especially  those  of  the  high 
sierra,  possess  an  air  of  independence  and 
manliness.  In  speech,  religion,  and  cus- 
toms they  are  akin  to  the  Huichol,  and 
while  they  trade  with  them  for  red  paint, 
wax,  and  feathers,  and  the  services  of 
Huichol  shamans  are  highly  regarded  by 
the  Cora,  there  is  no  strong  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  tribes.  Most  of  the  Cora 
men  are  slightly  bearded,  especially  on 
the  chin.  The  women  weave  belts  and 
bags  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  the  men 
manufacture  tish-nets  which  are  used  in 
dragging  the  streams.  Their  houses  are 
of  stone  with  thatched  roofs,  with  little 
ventilation.  Their  country,  notwith- 
standing its  altitude,  is  malarial,  yet  the 
Cora  are  said  to  attain  remarkable  lon- 
gevity and  their  women  are  well  pre- 
served. In  the  valley  a disease  of  the 
eyes  prevails  in  summer.  The  waters  of  a 
crater  lake  e.  of  Santa  Teresa  are  regarded 
as  sacred,  and  necessary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  every  ceremony.  An  afternoon 
wind  which  prevails  daily  in  the  hot 
country  is  believed  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
corn,  and  a tamal  of  ashes,  2 ft.  long,  is 
sacrificed  to  it.  Easter  is  celebrated  by  a 
feast  and  a dance— a survival  of  mission- 
ary training— and  the  mitote  is  also  danced 
for  weeks  in  succession  to  bring  needed 
rain.  Connected  with  their  puberty  cere- 
monies is  the  drinking  of  home-made 
mescal.  Fasting,  sometimes  conducted 
by  shamans  alone,  is  a ceremonial  feature 
and  is  thought  to  be  necessary  to  insure 
good  crops.  The  morning  star  is  the 
principal  god  and  protecting  genius,  being 
characterized  as  a brother,  a youth  armed 
with  bow  and  arrow  who  once  nhot  the 
])(nverful  sun  at  noontime  on  account  of 
his  intense  heat.  The  moon  is  also  a 
go, I — both  man  and  woman — and  there 
are  many  others,  as  everything  is  be- 
lieved to  be  animate  and  ])owerful.  In 
their  sacred  songs  the  musical  bow,  at- 
tached to  a gourd,  is  played.  At  15  years 
the  Cora  reach  the  marriageable  age. 
Marriages  are  arranged  by  the  ]iarents  of 
the  boy,  who  on  five  occasions,  every 
eighth  day,  go  to  ask  for  the  bride  they 
have  selected.  A new'-born  child  wiis 
named  after  an  uncle  or  an  aunt,  and  at 
certain  intervals  during  childhood  feasts 
were  prepared  in  its  honor.  It  is  said 
that  OTi  the  spot  where  the  relative  of  a 
Cora  was  killed  in  a fight  a piece  of 


cloth  was  dipped  in  blood  and  kept  as 
a remembrance  until  his  death  was 
avenged  by  killing  the  slayer  or  one  of 
the  males  of  his  family.  Some  of  the 
Cora  still  deposit  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
in  caves.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
2,500.  The  settlements  pertaining  to  the 
various  divisions  of  the  Cora  group  are; 
Ai)Ozolco,  Cienega,  Coniatlan,  Corapa, 
(iuasamota,  Guaynamota,  Ixtacan,  Jesus 
.Marfa,  Mesa  del  Nayarit,  Nuestra  Sefiora 
del  Rosario,  Peyotan,  San  Diego,  San 
Francisco,  San  Juan  Bautista,  San  Lucas, 
Santa  Fe,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Teresa,  and 
Tonati.  See  Lumholtz,  Unknowui  Mexico, 

1,1902.  (f.  w.  n.) 

Chora.— Orozco  y Bemi,  Gcoe;.,  59,  ISCU.  Chota. — 
Ibid.  Hashi,— Lurulioltz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i.  492, 
1902  (‘crocodiles’:  Huichol  muue) . Nayaerita.— 
Orozco  y Berra,  oj).  cit.  Nayari,— Lunilioltz,  op. 
cit.  (owli  name).  Nayarita. — Orozco  y Berra,  op. 
cit.  Nayariti. — Lumholtz,  op.  cit.  (alternative 
form  of  their  ow'u  name). 

Corapa.  A pueblo  pertaining  to  the 
Cora  division  of  the  Pi  man  stock  and  a 
visita  of  the  mission  of  Ds  uestra  Senora  del 
Rosario.  Probably  situated  on  tlie  Rio 
San  Pedro,  Jalisco',  Mexico. 

S.  Juan  Corapa.— Orozco  V Berra,  Geog.,  280,  1804. 

Gorazones  (Span. : ‘hearts’).  A pueblo 
of  the  Opata,  determined  bv  Hodge  (Coro- 
nado’s DIarch,  35, 1899)  to  have  been  situ- 
ated at  or  near  the  site  of  the  jiresent 
Ures,  on  the  Rio  Sonora,  Sonora,  Mexico. 
It  was  so  named  by  (Jabeza  <le  ^ aca  in 
1536  because  the  inhabitants  presented  to 
him  more  than  600  deer  hearts.  It  was 
visited  also  by  Coronado  and  his  army  in 
1540,  called  by  his  chroniclers  San  Hier- 
onimo  de  los  Corazones,  and  described 
as  being  situated  midway  between  Culia- 
can  and  Cibola  ( Zuni ) . The  houses  were 
built  of  mats;  the  natives  raised  corn, 
beans,  and  melons,  dressed  in  deerskins, 
and  used  poisoned  arrows,  (f.  av.  n.) 

Coracones.— Biirciil,  Hi.'storiartores,  I,  36, 1749.  Cora- 
zones.—Ctlbcza  da  Vaca  (1.5361.  Smitli  traus..  17‘2, 
1871.  San  Hieronimo. — Ca.^taneda  (1596)  in  11  111 
Rop  B.  A.  E.,  .501, 189(i.  San  Hieronimo  de  los  Cor- 
azones.—Ibid.,  484.  Villa  de  los  Corapones.— Ovie- 
do, llistoria,  in,  610,  1853. 

Corbitant.  A Massachuset  sachem. 
He  was  a determined  foe  of  the  English, 
and  when  IMassasoit  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  them  he  strove  to  wrest  the 
chieftaincy  from  the  latter  and  form  a 
league  with  the  Narraganset  to  expel  the 
intruders.  He  caught  and  tried  to  kill 
S(iuanto,  Avhom  he  called  the  tongue  of 
the,  English,  and  Hobomok,  their  spy 
and  guide.  'With  other  hostile  chiefs  he 
signed  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  English 
in  1621. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  93,  1880. 

Corcbang.  A tribe  or  band  formerly 
occupying  Riverhead  and  Southold  town- 
ships'on  Long  id.,  N.  Y.,  n.  of  Peconic 
bav,  and  extending  av.  to  Wading  r. 
Cutchogue,  Mattituck,  Ashamomuck,  and 
Aquebogue  Avere  jirobably  sites  of  their 
villages.  The  Yannococ  Indians,  n.  of 
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Peconic  r.,  must  have  been  identical  with 
theCorchaugtribeorapartof  it.  (.i.  m.) 
Chorchake.— Deed  of  164S  in  Thomp.son,  Long  Id., 
181,  1839.  Corchaug. — Wood  quoted  by  Macauley, 
N'.  Y.,  II,  252,  1829.  Corchongs. — Thompson,  Long 
Id.,  I,  386,  1813  (misprint).  Corchougs. — Ibid.,  238. 
Yannacock. — Doe.  of  1667  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist., 
XIV,  601,  1883.  Yannocock. — Ibid.  Yeannecock. — 
Ibid.,  602. 

Coree.  A tribe,  possibly  Algonqiiian, 
formerly  occupying  the  peninsula  s.  of 
Neuse  r.,  in  Carteret  anil  Craven  cos., 
N.  C.  They  had  been  greatly  reducetl 
in  a war  with  another  tribe  before  1096, 
and  were  described  by  Archdale  as  having 
been  a bloody  and  liarharous  peojile. 
Lawson  refers  to  them  as  Coranine  In- 
dians, but  in  another  place  calls  them 
Connamox,  and  gives  them  two  villages  in 
1701 — Coranine  and  Raruta — with  alxmt 
125  souls.  They  engaged  in  the  Tusca- 
rora  war  of  1711,  and  in  1715  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Coree  and  Machapunga  were 
a.ssigned  a tract  on  Mattarauskeet  lake, 
Hyde  co.,  X.  C.,  where  they  lived  in  one 
village,  probably  until  they  became  ex- 
tinct. ■ (j.  M.) 

Caranine.— Oldmixon  (1708)  in  Carroll,  Hist.  Coll. 
S.  C.,  II,  459,1836.  Connamox. — Lawson  (1709), N.C., 
383,  1860.  Coramine. — .Vrchdale  (ca.  1696)  in 
Humphreys,  Account,  282, 1730.  Coranine.— .Vrch- 
dale  tl707j  in  Carroll,  Hist.  Coll.  S.  C.,  ii,  89, 1836 
(used  by  Lawson  as  the  name  both  of  the  tribe 
and  of  one  of  its  villages).  Corees. — Drake,  Ind. 
Chron.,  175, 1836.  Cores.— Williamson,  N.  C.,  i,  203, 
1812. 

Coreorgonel.  The  chief  Tutelo  town 
in  New  York,  settled  in  1753;  situated  in 
1779  on  the  w.  side  of  Cayuga  lake  inlet 
and  on  the  border  of  the  great  swamj),  3 
m.  from  the  s.  end  of  Cayuga  lake.  When 
destroyed  by  Dearborn  in  1779  it  con- 
tained 25  “elegantly  built”  houses.  Sir 
Wm.  Johnson,  in  a conference  with  the 
Six  Nations  in  July,  1753,  said  to  the 
Cayuga:  “It  is  agreeable  news  that  you 
are  about  to  strengthen  your  Castle"^  by 
taking  in  the  Tedarighroones  [Tutelo], 
and  shall  give  a pass  to  those  of  that 
Nation  here  among  you  that  they  and  the 
rest  of  them  may  come  and  join  vour 
Castle  unmolested”  (N.  Y.  I)oc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VI,  811,  1855).  Three  of  these 
Tutelo  were  ]>resent  at  this  meeting  “ to 
partake  in  the  name  of  their  Nation  of 
the  intended  present.”  (j.  n.  b.  n.) 
Corcargonell.— Norris  in  .lour.  Mil.  Exped.  Mai. 
Geii.  John  Sullivan  in  1779,  237,  1887.  Coreorgo- 
nel.— Dearborn,  ibid.,  77.  De  Ho  Riss  Kanadia.— 
Grant,  ibid.,  118  (corruption  of  the  Mohawk 
Tehoterif/h-kannda.  ‘ Tutelo  town ’).  Kayeghtala- 
gealat.— Map  of  1779  cited  by  Hale,  ibid.  Tode- 
vigh-rono.— Guy  Johnson,  map  of  1771,  cited  bv 
Hale,  ibid. 

Cores.  Small  blocks  of  flint,  obsidian, 
or  other  brittle  stone  from  which  flakes 
have  been  struck  in  such  a manner  as  to 
leave  them  roughly  cylindrical  or  conical 
in  shape  and  with  fluted  sides.  There 
has  been  some  discussion  as  to  whether 
cores  are  really  the  wasters  of  flake  mak- 
ing or  were  intended  for  some  jiractical 


use.  The  sharp  angle  at  the  base  in 
many  of  them  would  make  an  excellent 
edge  for  working  a hard  or  tough  sub- 
stance, such  as  horn  or  bone;  but  few 
show  the  slightest  marks  of  wear.  Wher- 
ever flint,  obsidian,  or  other  stone  suitable 
for  making  flakes  was  worked,  the  cores 
al.«ooccur.  On  Flint  Ridge 
in  Ohio  they  are  morealum- 
dant  than  at  any  other 
known  locality,  many  thou- 
sands of  them  lying  around 
the  flaking  shop  sites.  Al-  core  of  chert;  ino. 
though  all  are  small,  none 
being  capable  of  yielding  flakes  more  than 
3 in.  in  length,  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son for  questioning  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  the  mere  refuse  of  flake  making. 
The  use  to  wdiich  the  flakes  derived  from 
them  were  applied  is  problematical,  but 
they  would  have  served  as  knives  or 
scrapers  or  for  the  making  of  small  arrow- 
jioints.  See  Stone-irork.  Consult  Fowke 
in  13th  Rej).  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Holmes  (1) 
in  Bull.  21,  B.  A.  E.,  1894,  (2)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897,  (3)  in  ^lemoirs  In- 
ternat.  Cong.  Anthrop.,  1894;  Ran  in 
Smith.son.  Cont.,  xxii,  1876.  (g.  f.  ) 

Corn.  See  Maize. 

Corn  Band.  A band  at  Sjiotted  Tail 
( later  Rosebud ) agency,  S.  Dak. ; prob- 
ably a part  of  the  Teton. — Cleveland  in 
Our  Church  Work,  Dec.  4,  1875.  Cf. 
Wagmeznyuhn. 

Cornplanter  ( A'm/onDm'^A-o”,  ‘by  wbat 
one  plants’ — Hewitt;  variously  written 
Garganwahgah,  Koeentwahka,  etc. ).  A 
Seneca  chief,  known  also  as  John  O’Bail, 
supposed  to  have  been  born  between  1732 
and  1740  at  Conewaugus,  on  Genesee  r., 
N.  Y.  Drake  (Biog.  and  Hist.  Ind.,  7th 
ed..  Ill,  1837)  says  he  was  a warrior  at 
Braddock’s  defeat  in  1755,  which  is  evi- 
dently a mistake,  though  he  may  have 
been  present  as  a boy  of  12  or  15  years. 
His  father  was  a white  B ader  named  John 
O’Bail, or  O’ Beel,. said  by  some  to  have  been 
an  Englishman,  although  Harris  (Buffalo 
Hist.  Soc.  Pul).,  VI,  416,  1903)  says  he 
was  a Dutchman,  named  Abeel,  and  Rut- 
tenber  (Tribes  Hudson  R.,  317, 1872)  also 
says  he  was  a Dutch  trader.  His  mother 
was  a full-blood  Seneca.  All  that  is 
known  of  Cornplanter’s  early  days  is 
contained  in  a letter  to  the  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  says  he 
played  with  Indian  hoys  who  remarked 
the  difference  between  the  color  of  his 
skin  and  theirs;  his  mother  informed 
him  that  his  father  resided  at  Albany. 
He  visited  his  father,  who,  it  apjiears, 
treated  him  kindly  hut  gave  him  nothing 
to  carry  hack;  “n'or  did  he  tell  me,”  he 
adds,  “that  the  United  States  were  about 
to  rebel  against  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land.” He  states  that  he  was  married 
before  this  visit.  He  was  one  of  the  ]iar- 
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ties  to  the  treaty  of  Ft  Stanwix  in  1784, 
wlien  a large  cession  of  land  was  inade 
by  the  Indians;  he  also  took  part  in  the 
treaty  of  Ft  Harinar  in  1789,  in  which  an 
extensive  territory  was  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  (although  his  name  is  not 
among  the  signers);  and  he  was  a signer 
of  the  treaties  of  Sept.  15,  1797,  and  July 
80,  1802.  These  acts  rendered  him  so 
unpopular  with  his  tribe  that  for  a lime 
his  life  was  in  danger.  In  1790  he,  to- 
gether with  llalftown,  visited  Philadel- 
phia to  lay  before  Gen.  Washington  the 
grievances  comi)lained  of  by  their  j)eo- 
ple.  In  1810  he  resided  just  within 
the  limits  of  Pennsylvania  on  his  grant 
7 m.  below  the  junction  of  the  Conne- 
wango  witli  the  Allegheny,  on  the  banks 
of  the  latter.  He  then  owned  1,800 


CORNPLANTER.  (mcKENNEY  AND  HALu) 

acres,  of  which  640  fornuHl  a tract  granted 
to  him  by  Pennsylvania,  Mar.  16,  1796, 
“for  his  hiany  valuable  services  to  the 
whites.”  It  is  said  that  in  his  old  age  he 
declared  that  the  “Great  Spirit”  told  him 

not  to  have  anvthing  more  to  do  with  the 

Avhites,  nor  even  to  jireserve  any  memen- 
tos or  relics  they  had  given  him.  Im- 
iiressed  with  this  idea,  he  burned  the  belt 
and  broke  the  elegant  sword  that  had 
been  given  him.  A fav'orite  son  (IIenr\ 
Obeal),  who  had  been  carefully  educated, 
became  a drunkard,  thus  adding  to  the 
troubles  of  Corniilanter’s  last  years.  He 
received  from  the  Unitecl  States,  tor  a 
time,  a pension  or  grant  of  $250  pervear. 
He  was  iierhaps  more  than  90  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb.  18,  1886. 
A monument  erected  to  his  inemory  on 
his  reservation  by  the  state  of  Penns}  1- 


vania  in  1866  bears  the  inscription  “aged 
about  100  years.”  (c-  t.) 

Cornstalk.  A celebrated  Shawnee  chiet 
(born  about  1720,  died  in  1777)  who  held 
authority  over  those  of  the  tribe  then  set- 
tled on  the  Scioto,  in  Ohio.  He  was 
brought  most  prominently  into  notice  by 
his  leadership  of  the  Indians  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  ^ot 
Great  Kanawha  r.,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  10,  1774. 
Although  defeated  in  a battle  lasting 
throughout  the  day,  his  prowess  and  gen- 
eralship on  this  occasion— where  his  force, 

mostly  Shawnee,  numbering  probably 
1,000,  was  opposed  to  1,100  Virginia  vol- 
unteers— won  the  praise  of  the  whites. 
After  this  battle  he  entered  into  a treaty 
of  peace  with  Lord  Dunmore  in  Nov., 
1774,  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  although  stren- 
uously opjiosed  by  a part  of  his  tribe,  and 
faithfully  kept  it  until  1777.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  the  Shawnee,  being  incited  to  re- 
new' hostilities,  he  went  to  Point  Pleasant 
and  notified  the  settlers  that  he  might  be 
forced  into  the  war.  The  settlers  detained 
him  and  his  son  as  hostages,  and  they 
were  soon  after  murdere(l  by  some  in- 
furiated soldiers  in  retaliation  for  the 
killing  of  a white  settler  liy  some  roving 
Indians,  thus  arousing  the  vindictive 
spirit  of  the  Shawnee,  which  was  not 
broken  until  1794.  Cornstalk  was  not 
only  a brave  and  energetic  warrior,  but 
a skilful  general  and  an  orator  of  consid- 
erable alnlity.  A monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  court-house  yard  at 
Point  Pleasant  in  1896. 

Cornstalk’s  Town.  A Shawnee  village 
on  Scippo  cr.,  opposite  Squaw  Town, 
Pickawav  co.,  Ohio,  nearly  due  s.  ^om 
Circleville,  in  1774.— Howe,  Hist.  toll. 


Ohio,  402,  1896.  ^ 

Corn  Village.  A former  Natchez  settle- 

ni0nt. 

Corn  Village.— Gayarre,  La.,  i.  411.  1851.  Flour 
Village.— Dumont  in  French,  ITist.  Coll.  La., 

48,  18o3.  ^ ^ , 1 

Corodeguachi.  A tormer  Opata  pueblo 

on  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Sonora,  N. 
E.  Sonora,  INle.xico,  about  25  m.  below  the 
boundary  of  Arizona.  It  was  the  seat  ot 
the.  Sjtanish  mission  of  Santa  Rosa, 
founded  in  1658,  and  of  the  presidio  of 
Fronteras,  established  in  1690.  In  168.1 
the  mission  was  abandoned  on  account  ot 
the  hostilities  of  the  Jocome,  Suma, 
Jano,  and  Apache;  and  owing  to  Apache 
depredations  in  more  recent  years  the 
settlement  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants 
on  several  occasions,  once  as  late  as  about 
1847.  (E.  w.  n.)_ 

Corodeguachi. -Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex  , 3M, 
1889  Santa  Rosa  Corodeguatzi. — Doc.  of  l.Stli  cent, 
quoted  bv  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
{>99,  1892.  ‘ Santa  Rosa  de  Coradeguatzi.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  343, 18;>4. 

Corral.  A rancheria  of  gentile^Hiegue- 
nos  near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.,  in  1775. 
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El  Corral. —Ortega  (1775)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Hist.  Cal.,  I,  254,  1884. 

Coruano.  One  of  4 unidentified  tribes, 
probably  Shoshonean,  formerly  living  e. 
of  Tejon  pass,  s.  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  May  8,  1863. 

Cosaque  ( probably  from  ko»shak,  ‘ reed  ’ ) . 
An  unidentified  town  in  n.  e.  Alabama,  in 
the  same  region  as  Cossa  (Kusa),  visited 
by  Juan  Pardo  in  1565. — Vandera  (1567) 
in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  i,  18,  1857. 

Cosattuck.  A Pequot  village  in  1667, 
probably  near  Stonington,  New  London 
CO.,  Conn. 

Causattuok,— Noyes  (1667)  in  Mas.s.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll., 
3d  s.,  X,  67-68,  1849.  Cosattuck, — Denison  (1666), 
ibid.,  64. 

Coshocton  (Heckewelder  derives  a sim- 
ilar name,  Coshecton,  from  gichiechton 
(Germanform),  ‘finished,’  ‘completed’). 
Formerly  the  chief  town  of  the  Turtle 
tribe  of  the  Delawares,  on  the  site  of  Co- 
shocton, Coshocton  CO.,  Ohio.  Destroyed 
by  the  whites  in  1781.  Cf.  Goshqosliwik. 
Cashictan,— Peters  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  feoc.  Coll., 
4th  s.,  i.x,  300,  1871.  Coochocking. — Butterfield, 
Washington-Irvine  Cor.,  9,  1882.  Cooshacking.— 
Ibid.  Coshockton. — Rupp,  West  Penn.,  201,  1846. 
Coshocton.— Heckewelder  (1781)  quoted  by  But- 
tertield,  op.  cit.,  51.  Goschachguenk. — Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  5,  59.  1848.  Goschaching. — Writer  of 
1784  in  Harris,  Tour,  214,  180.5.  Goschachking.— 
Heckewelder  in  Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  iv,  391, 
1834.  Goschochking.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5,  61, 
1848.  Goshachking.— Heckewelder,  op.  cit.  Go- 
shochking.— Ibid.  Kushacton,— Pentecost  (1782) 
in  Butterfield,  op.  cit.,  242.  Kushocton,— Ibid., 241. 

Cosoy.  A Diegneno  rancheria  at  tvhich 
the  mission  of  San  Diego  (q.  v.)  tvas  es- 
tablished in  1769;  situated  at  the  pres- 
ent Old  Town,  on  San  Diego  bay,  s.  Cal. 

Cossarl.  Marked  by  Jeff erys'(  French 
Dom.  Am.,  i,  map,  134,  1761)  as  a native 
town  on  the  extreme  head  of  Yadkin  r., 
in  the  mountains  of  n.  w.  North  Carolina. 
Unidentified. 

Costanoan  Family.  A linguistic  family 
on  the  coast  of  central  California.  In  1877 
Powell  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  5.35)  es- 
tablished a family  which  he  called  Mtitsun, 
extending  from  San  Francisco  to  Soledad 
and  from  the  sea  inland  to  the  Sierras, 
and  including  an  area  in  the  Marin  co. 
penin.,  n.  of  San  Francisco  bay,  and  gave 
vocabularies  from  various  parts  of  this 
territory.  In  1891  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
70,  92,  map)  Powell  divided  this  area  be- 
tween two  families,  Moquelumnan  and 
Costanoan.  The  Moquelumnan  family 
occttpied  the  portion  of  the  old  Mutsun 
territory  e.  of  San  Joaquin  r.  and  n.  of 
San  Francisco  bay. 

The  territory  of  the  Costanoan  family 
extended  from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  San 
J<jaquin  r.,  and  from  the  Golden  Gate 
and  Suisun  bay  on  the  n.  to  Pt  Stir  on  the 
coast  and^  a point  a short  distance  s.  of 
Soledad  in  the  Salinas  valley  on  the  s. 
larther  inland  the  s.  boundary  is  uncer- 
tain, though  it  was  probably  near  Big 
Panoche  cr.  The  Costanoan  Indians  lived 


mainly  on  vegetal  products,  especially 
acorns  and  seeds,  thoughthey  also  obtained 
fish  and  mussels,  and  captured  deer  and 
smaller  game.  Their  clothing  5vas  scant, 
the  men  going  naked.  Their  houses  were 
tule  orgrass  huts,  their  boats  balsas  or  rafts 
of  tules.  They  made  baskets,  but  no  pot- 
tery, and  a))pear  to  have  been  as  j)rimi- 
tive  as  most  of  the  tribes  of  California. 
They  burned  the  dead.  The  Ruimsen  of 
Monterey  looked  ui)on  the  eagle,  the 
humming  bird,  and  the  coyote  as  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and 
they  venerated  the  redwood.  Their 
languages  were  simple  and  harmonious. 
Seven  missions — San  Carlos,  Soledad,  San 
Juan  Bautista,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  and  Dolores  (San  Francisco) — 
were  established  in  C(Jstanoan  territory 
by  the  Franciscans  subsequent  to  1770, 
and  continued  until  their  confiscation  by 
the  Mexican  government  in  1834,  when 
the  Indians  were  scattered.  The  surviv- 
ing individuals  of  Costanoan  blood  may 
number  to-day  25  or  30,  most  of  then'i 
“Mexican”  in  life  and  manners  rather 
than  Indian. 

True  tribes  did  not  exist  in  Costanoan 
territory,  the  groups  mentioned  below 
being  small  and  probably  little  more 
than  village  communities,  Avithout  politi- 
cal connection  or  even  a name  other  than 
that  of  tlie  locality  they  inhabited. 

The  following  divisions  or  settlements 
have  been  recognized:  Ahwaste,  Altah- 
mo,  Ansaime,  Aulintac,  Chalone,  Cos- 
tanos,  Kalindaruk,  Karkin,  Mutsun, 
Olhon,  Romonan,  Rumsen,  Baklan,  Tho- 
mien,  Tulomo,  and  Wacharon  (?). 
=Costano.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. \soc.  Loud 
82,  18.56  (includes  the  Ahwastes,  Olhones  or  Cos- 
tanos,  Romonans,  Tnlomos,  Altatmos);  Latham 
Opuscula,  348, 1860.  <Mutsun.— Gatscnet  in  Mag! 
Am.  Hist.,  157,  1877  (includes  Ahwastes,  Olhones 
.\ltahmos,  Romonans,  Tnlomos);  Powell  in  Cont 
N.  A Ethnol.,  in,  535,  1.877  (includes  under  this 
family  vocabs.  of  Costano,  Mutsun,  .Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Cruz).  Costanoan. — Powell  in  7th  Rep. 
B,  A.  E.,  70,  map,  1891. 

Costanos  (Span. : ‘ coastmen’ ).  Certain 
tribes  or  groups  belonging  to  the  Costa- 
noan family  on  San  Francisco  penin., 
connected  with  Dolores  mission,  Cal! 
The  term  has  been  applied  to  the  01- 
hone,  Ahwa.«te,  Altahmo,  Romonan,  and 
Tulomo  collectively;  also  to  the  01  hone 
and  Ahtva.ste  taken  together;  and  to  the 
Olhone  alone.  The  term  was  chosen  by 
Powell  for  the  name  of  the  Costanoaii 
family,  q.v.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Coast  Indiana.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  124,  1850.  Coast- 
men.— Latham  iu  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Loud.,  vi 
79,  18.54.  Costanoes.— Ind.  All.  Rep.,  op  ’ cit’ 
Costanos,— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  506,  ia52! 
Costeno. — Simeon,  Diet.  Nahuatl,  xviii,  188.5. 

_ Coste.  A province  and  town,  ap])arently 
in  Alabama,  visited  by  De  Soto  in  L54(). 
Riedma  says  the  towns  were  built  on 
islands  in  the  river. 

Acosta.— Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Florida.  373,  l.ssi. 
Acoste.— (iarcila-sso  de  la  Vega,  La  Florida.  I ll, 
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1723.  Costa. — French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  ii,  247, 
1875.  Coste. — Gentleman  of  Elvas  (15671,  ibid.,  ii, 
149,  1850.  Costehe.— Biedma  (1544),  ibid.,  102. 

Cosumni.  A tribe,  probably  Moquel- 
uinnaii,  formerly  residing  on  or  near  Co- 
sumnes  r. , San  J oaquin  co. , Cal.  Accord- 
ing to  Rice  (quoted  by  Mooney  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  in,  259,  1890)  thene  Indianw 
went  almost  nuked;  their  houses  were 
of  bark,  sometimes  thatched  with  grass 
and  covered  with  earth:  the  bark  was 


loosened  from  the  trees  by  repeated  blows 
with  stone  hatchets,  tlie  latter  having 
the  head  fastened  to  the  handle  with 
deer  sinew.  Their  ordinary  weapons 
were  bows  and  stone-tipped  arrows.  The 
women  made  finely  woven  conical  bas- 
kets of  gra.'ss,  the  smaller  ones  of  which 
held  water.  Their  amusements  were 
chiefly  dancing  and  football;  the  dances, 
however,  were  in  some  degree  ceremo- 
nial. Their  principal  deity  was  the  sun, 
and  the  women  had  a ceremony  wliich 
resendiled  the  sun  dance  of  the  tribes  of 
the  up]>er  Missouri.  Their  dead  were 
buried  in  graves  in  the  earth.  The  tribe 
is  now  practically  extinct. 

Cosemenes.— Beechey,  Narr.,  i,  366,  1831.  Cosum- 
nes.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  VI,  631,  1846. 
Cosumnies.— Ttiylor  in  Cul.  FiinuGr,  Juiig  8,  1860. 
Kosumnes. — Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.,  li,  376,  1844. 

Cotan.  An  Algonquian  village  in  1585 
about  Ransomville,  Beaufort  co.,  N.  0. 
Cotam. — Dutch  map  (1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist., 

I,  1856.  Cotan.— Map  in  Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  I, 
r’epr.  1819. 

Cotechney.  A town  and  palisade  of  the 
Tuscarora  in  North  Carolina,  which  be- 
came noted  in  their  war  of  1711-18; 
situated,  according  to  Hawks,  on  the  site 
of  Ft  Barnwell,  but  according  to  Graffen- 
ried  the  town  lay  about  3 m.  from  the 
palisade,  evidently  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Reuse,  about  the  mouth  of  Con- 
tentnea  cr. , the  name  of  which  is  prob- 
ably a form  of  Cotechney.  It  was  a large 
town,  the  residence  of  Hancock,  one  of 
the  jirincipal  Tuscarora  chiefs.  Here 
Lawson  and  Graffenried  were  prisoners  in 
1711,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  former.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Tuscarora  war  the  inhabitants  aban- 
doned the  town  and  intrenched  them- 
selves in  the  palisade,  which  was  attacked 
by  Barnwell,  Jan.  28,  1712,  when  400  of 
its  defenders  were  killed  or  taken.  In- 
stead of  completing  his  work,  Barnwell, 
to  save  the  lives  of  white  i>risoners  held 
in  the  fort,  made  a worthless  treaty  with 
the  remainder,  who  at  once  joined  the 
Dther  hostiles.  (-l  i*-  ”•) 

Catchne.— Pollock  0717)  in  N._C.  Rec.,  ii,  2^, 
1886.  Catechna.— (Irattenried  (I'll);  i,  923, 

1886  Catechne.— Pollock  (1712),  ibid.,  882.  Cat- 
echnee.— Pollock  (1713), ibid.,  n.  39.  Catechneys.— 
Pollock  (1713),  ibid.,  38.  Contah-nah.— Lawson 
(1710)  Ili.st.  N.  C.,  383,  1860.  Coteching.— Pollock 
(1713)  in  N.  C.  Rcc.,  ii,  24,  1886.  Cotechnees.— 
Pollock  (1713),  ibid,,  62.  Cotechneys.— Hawks  N. 
C n 517,  1858.  Hancock  Fort. — Hyde  (1/12)  in 
n ' C Rcc.,  I,  900.  1886.  Hencocks-Towne.— Graf- 
ienricd  (1711),  ibid.,  927. 


Cotejen.  A Costanoan  village  formerly 
near  San  Francisco  bay.  Cal. — Mission 
book  (1784)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Cotocanahut.  Given  as  one  of  the  Cher- 
okee “ valley  towns”  in  a document  of 
1755  (Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  142, 
1887).  Not  identified. 

Cotohautustennuggee.  A former  Lower 
Creek  town  on  the  right  bank  of  IJpatoie 
cr.,  in  Muscogee  co.,  Ga. — Royce  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  cxxii,  1900. 

Cotonam.  A tribe  afliliated  with  the 
Carrizos  of  the  Coahuiltecan  family  and 
living  in  tlieir  vicinity,  though  their  dia- 
lect differs  largely  from  the  Comecrudo 
language.  The  last  of  this  tribe  were  at 
La  Noria  rancheria,  in  s.  Hidalgo  co., 
Tex.,  in  1886,  and  one  man  at  Las  Prietas 
was  slightly  acquainted  with  the  native 
dialect.  They  call  an  Indian  and 

are  the  Xaimame  or  Haname  of  the  Texan 
tribes  farther  x.  The  Tonkawa  say  that 
the  Cotonam  were  not  cannibals  and 
that  they  wore  sandals  instead  of  moc- 
casins. (.\.  S.  G. ) 

Cotoplanemis.  Probably  a division  of 
the  Moqiielumnan  family,  living  on  a 
reserve  between  Stanislau.s  and  Tuo- 
lumne rs..  Cal.,  in  1851;  lint  it  is  possible 
that  thev  may  have  been  a band  of  the 
Cholovoiie  division  of  the  Marijiosan 
familv.  ^ 

Co-ta-plane-mis.— Johnston  (18.51)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
61,  32d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  20, 1852.  Co-to-plane-mis.— 
Ibid. 

Cotsjewaminck.  A former  village  on 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  probably  near  the 
5V.  end. — Doc.  of  1645  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIV,  60,  1883. 

Cotton,  Judging  from  the  lack  of  men- 
tion of  it  by  early  ivriters  on  the  s.  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  cotton  was  not 
cultivated  by  the  tribes  of  this  section, 
notwithstanding  the  favorable  soil  and 
climate.  The  cotton  blankets  seen  bj; 
De  Soto’s  troops  on  the  lower  Dlississippi 
were  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
W.,  possibly  from  the  far-off  Pueblo 
country  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
Although  the  latter  section  seems  less 
favorable  to  its  cultivation,  cotton  has 
been  raised  to  a considerable  extent  by 
the  Pueblos,  esjiecially  the  Hopi,  from 
time  immemorial,  and  cloth,  cord,  thread, 
and  seed  are  commonly  found  in  ancient 
deposits  in  caves,  cliff-dwellings,  and 
ruined  pueblos  throughout  that  region. 
The  Hopi  are  now  the  only  cultivators 
and  weavers  of  cotton,  their  products, 
consisting  chiefly  of  ceremonial  robes, 
kilts,  and  scarfs,  finding  their  way 
through  trade  to  many  other  tribes  who, 
like  the  Ho])i,  employ  them  in  their  re- 
ligious performances.  In  the  time  of 
Coronado  (1540-42)  and  of  Espejo  (1583) 
cotton  was  raised  also  by  the  people  of 
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Acoma  and  the  Rio  Grande  villages  in 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Pima  of  s.  Arizona 
also  raised  tlie  plant  until  about  1850; 
but  the  introduction  of  cheap  fabrics  by 
traders  has  practically  brought  the  in- 
dustry to  an  end  everywhere  among  the 
Indians,  the  Ilopi  alone  adhering  to  the 
old  custom  of  cultivating  and  weaving  it, 
and  that  chiefly  for  ceremonial  garments. 
In  ancient  Ilopi  and  Zufii  mortuary  rites 
raw  cotton  was  ])laced  over  the  face  of  the 
dead,  and  cotton  seed  was  often  deposited 
with  food  vessels  and  other  accom])ani- 
ments  in  the  grave.  Consult  Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iir,  iv,  1890-92; 
Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898; 
Holmesin  13th Rep.  B.  A. E.,  1896;  Hough 
in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  1901;  Winship  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896.  (w.  n.) 

Couechitou.  A former  important  Choc- 
taw town  destroyed  in  the  Choctaw  civil 
war  of  1764.  Its  location  is  in  doubt, 
but  it  was  traditionally  placed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Moscow,  Kemper  co.. 
Miss.  (Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ., 
VI,  424,  1902).  This  name  appears  on 
Danville’s  map,  ca.  1732,  in  which  it 
seems  to  he  translated  “village  of  the 
great  chief.”  In  later  times  it  was  known 
by  the  same  name  as  Conchachitou 
(q.  V. ),  usually  in  the  contracted  form 
Congeto,  or  Cooncheto,  and  to  distin- 
guish it  it  was  called  East  Congeto. 
Halbert  a.ssumes  that  the  original  name 
was  Conchachitou  and  inter] >rets  it  as 
‘big  reed-brake,’  like  the  other;  but  if 
such  were  indeed  the  case  it  is  surjirising 
that  Danville,  who  locates  and  trans- 
lates Conchachitou  correctly,  should  have 
erred  regarding  tiiis.  ' (j.  k.  s.  ) 

Conachitow. — Lattrt',  map  of  U.  S.,  1784.  Couet- 
chiou.— Gii.ssefeld,  map  of  U.  S.,  1784.  Coue-tchi- 
tou.--Danville  map  (1732)  in  Hamilton,  Colonial 
Mobile,  158,  1897.  Cowachitow.  — I’hilippeaux, 
map,  1781.  Cuoerchitou. — Bartram,  Voy.,  i,  map, 
1799.  East  Congeata. — Romans,  Florida,  310,  1775. 
East  Congeeto. — West  Fla.  map,  ca.  1775.  East 
Coongeeto, — Romans,  op.  fit.,  73. 

Couna.  Mentioned  by  Onate  (Doc. 
Ined.,  XVI,  114,  1871)  as  a puelilo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598.  Doubtless  situated  in 
the  Kalinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  e.  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  all  probability  a 
Tigua  or  Piros  village. 

Counting.  Two  systems  of  counting 
were  formerly  in  use  among  the  Indians 
of  North  America,  the  decimal  and  the  vi- 
gesimal. The  latter,  which  was  used 
in  iMexicoand  Central  America,  was  also 
in  general  use  x.  of  Columbia  r.,  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  while  between  that  area  and 
the  border  of  ^Mexico  it  was  employed  by 
only  a few  trilies,  as  the  Porno,  Tuolumne, 
Konkau,  Nishinam,  and  Achomawi.  On 
the  Atlantic  side  the  decimal  system  was 
used  by  all  except  the  Eskimo  tribes. 
Both  systems,  based  apparently  on  tlie 
finger  and  hand  count,  were  as  a rule 
fundamentally  quinary.  There  are  some 


indications,  however,  of  a more  primitive 
count,  ivitli  minor  tribal  differences.  In 
Siouan  and  Algonquian  the  word  for  2 
is  generally  related  to  that  for  arms  or 
hands,  and  in  Athapascan  dialects  to 
the  term  for  feet.  In  a few  languages,  the 
Kiksika,  Catawba,  Gabrieleno,  and  some 
others,  3 is  exjiressed  by  joining  the 
words  for  2 and  1.  In  many  others  the 
name  for  4 signifies  2 and  2,  or  2 times  2, 
as  in  most  of  the  Shoshonean  dialects, 
and  in  Catawba,  Haida,  Tlingit,  and  ap- 
jiarently  Kiowa;  the  Pawnee  formerly 
ap])lied  a name  signifying  ‘all  the  fin- 
gers,’ or  ‘the  fingers  of  the  hand,’  thus 
excluding  the  thumb.  Five  has  usually 
a distinct  name,  which  in  most  cases 
refers  to  one  hand  or  fist.  The  numbers 
from  6 to  9 are  generally  based  on  5,  thus, 
6=5-rl,  7=5+2,  etc. ; or  the  names  refer 
to  the  fingers  of  the  second  hand  as  used 
in  counting;  thus,  among  the  Eskimo  of 
Pt  Barrow  6 is  ‘to  the  other  hand  1’, 
7 ‘to  the  other  hand  2’,  and  in  many 
dialects  6=  ‘ 1 on  the  other  hand.’  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however;  for 
example,  6 is  3 and  3 in  Haida  and  some 
other  dialects;  in  Bellacoola  the  name 
signifies  ‘second  1’,  and  in  Montagnais 
(Algonquian),  ‘3  on  each  side.’  Al- 
though 7 is  usually  ‘the  second  finger 
on  the  second  hand’,  in  some  cases  it  is 
based  on  4,  as  among  the  Montagnais, 
who  say  ‘4  and  3.’  Eight  is  generally 
expressed  by  ‘the  third  finger  on  the 
second  hand’;  but  the  Montagnais  say 
‘4  on  each  side’,  and  the  Haida  ‘4  and  4’; 
in  Karankawait  signifies  ‘2  fathers’,  and 
in  the  Kwakiutl  and  some  other  languages 
it  is  ‘2  from  10.’  In  a number  of  lan- 
guages the  name  for  9 signifies  1 from  10, 
as  with  the  Kwakiutl,  the  Eskimo  of  n.  w. 
Alaska,  the  Pawnee,  and  the  Heiltsuk. 

The  numhers  from  11  to  19  are  usually 
formed  in  both  systems  by  adding  1,  2, 
3,  4,  etc.,  to  10;  but  in  the  vigesimal  the 
quinary  count  is  carried  out,  16  being 
15  + 1, 17  = 15+2,  etc., or,  in  some  dialects, 
17=10+5+2.  Manyof  the  Indians  could 
count  to  1,000,  some  by  a regular  system, 
while  in  a number  of  languages,  as  Tlingit, 
Cherokee,  etc.,  its  signification  is  ‘great 
100.’  In  Ottawa  the  meaning  was  ‘one 
hody’;  in  Ahnaki,  ‘one  box’ ; in  Iroquois 
dialects,  ‘ten  hand-claps,’  that  is,  ten 
hundreds;  in  Kiowa,  ‘the  5vhole  hand 
hundred.’  Baraga  and  Cuoq  give  terms 
for  figures  up  to  a million  or  more,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  such  were  actually  in  use 
liefore  contact  with  Europeans. 

The  common  Indian  method  of  count- 
ing on  the  hands,  as  perhaps  is  usual  with 
most  savage  or  uncivilized  peoples,  was 
to  “tell  off”  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
beginning  with  the  little  finger,  the 
thumb  being  the  fifth  or  5;  while  in 
counting  the  right  hand  the  order  was 
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ui^ually  reversed,  the  thumb  being  coun- 
ted 6,  the  forefinger  7,  and  so  on  to  the 
little  linger,  which  would  be  10.  The 
inoveinent  was  therefore  sinistral.  Al- 
though the  order  in  counting  the  first 
5 on  the  left  hand  was  in  most  cases  as 
given  above,  the  order  of  counting  the 
second  5 was  subject  to  greater  variation. 

It  was  a common  liabit  to  bend  the  fin- 
gers inward  as  counted,  l)ut  there  were 
several  western  tribes  whose  custom  was 
to  begin  with  the  clenched  hand,  opening 
the  fingers  as  the  count  proceeded,  as 
among  the  ZuTn.  Among  the  tribes  using 
the  vigesimal  system,  the  count  of  tlie 
second  10  was  ])ractically  or  theoretically 
performed  on  the  feet,  the  20  making  the 
“complete  man,”  and  often,  as  among 
the  Eskimo  and  Tlingit,  receiving  naines 
having  reference  to  the  feet.  The  Zuni, 
however,  counted  the  second  10  back  on 
the  knuckles. 

Indians  often  made  use  of  numeral 
classifiers  in  counting,  that  is,  the  num- 
ber name  was  modified  accoi'ding  to  the 
articles  counted;  thus,  in  the  Takulli  dia- 
lect of  Athapascan  tha  nieans  3 things; 
tJuuic,  3 persons;  that,  3 times;  thatsen,  in 
3 places;  tliauh,  in  3 ways;  thailtoh,  all  3 
things,  etc.  Such  classifiers  are  found  in 
many  dialects,  and  in  some  are  quite 
numerous. 

Certain  numbers  have  l)een  held  as 
sacred  by  most  tribes;  thus  4,  probal)ly 
owing  to  the  frequent  reference  to  the 
cardinal  points  in  ceremonies  and  reli- 
gious acts,  has  become  sacred  or  cere- 
monial. Among  the  Creeks,  Cherokee, 
Zuiii,  and  most  of  the  Plains  tribes,  7 is 
also  considered  a sacred  number.  For 
the  Zuni,  Cushing  says  it  refers  to  the  4 
cardinal  points  plus  the  zenith,  nadir, 
and  center  or  ego.  Some  of  the  Pacific 
coast  Indians  regard  5 as  their  sacred 
number.  Although  13  appears  in  most  of 
the  calendar  and  ceremonial  counts  of  the 
cultured  nations  of  Mexico  and  Central 
vVinerica,  its  use  as  a sacred  or  ceremonial 
number  among  the  Indians  N.  of  IMexico 
was  rare,  the  Pawnee,  Hoi>i,  and  Zuni 
being  notable  exceptions. 

Consult  Brinton,  Origin  of  Sacred  Num- 
bers, Am.  Anthrop.,  18h4;  Conant,  Num- 
ber Concept,  1896;  Cushing,  Manual  Con- 
cepts, Am.  Anthro]).,  1892;  Hayden,  Eth- 
nog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  \ al.,  1862;  ]Mcf>ee, 
Primitive  Numbers,  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1900;  Thomas,  Numeral  Systems  of  Alex- 
ico  and  CXmtral  America,  il)id. ; Trumbull, 
Numerals  in  American  Indian  Languages, 
Trau“.  Am.  Philol.  Ass’n,  1874;  Wilson, 
Indian  Numerals,  Canad.  Ind.,  i,  272, 
1891.  (c.  T.) 

Coup  (‘blow,’  ‘stroke’).  The  Freuch- 
Canadian  t('rm  adoiAed  to  designate 
the  formal  token  or  signal  of  victory  in 
battle,  as  used  among  the  Plains  tribes. 


Coups  are  usually  “counted,”  as  it  was 
termed— that  is,  credit  of  yictorv  was 
taken,  for  three  brave  deeds,  viz,  killing  an 
eneinv,  scalping  an  enemy,  or  being  first 
to  strike  an  enemy  either  alive  or  dead. 
Each  one  of  these  entitled  a man  to  rank 
as  a warrior  and  to  recount  the  exi>loit  in 
public;  but  to  be  first  to  touch  the  enemy 
was  regarded  as  the  bravest  deed  of  all, 
as  it  ini})lied  close  approach  during  battle. 
Among  the  Cheyenne  it  was  even  a i>oint 
of  bravado  for  a single  warrior  to  rush  in 
among  the  enemy  and  strike  one  with 
quirt  or  gun  before  attempting  to  fire, 
thus  doubly  risking  his  own  life.  Three 
different  coups  jnight  thus  be  counted  by 
as  jnany  different  ])ersons  upon  the  body 
of  the  same  enemy,  and  in  a few  tribes  4 
were  allowed.  The  stealing  of  a horse 
from  a hostile  camp  also  carried  the  right 
to  count  couj).  The  stn^ke  (coup)  might 
be  made  with  whatever  was  most  conven- 
ient, evcTi  with  the  naked  hand,  the 
simple  touch  scoring  the  victory.  In 
ceremonial  ]>arades  and  functions  an  orna- 
mented quirt  or  rod  was  sometimes  car- 
ried and  used  as  a coup  stick.  The  war- 
rior who  could  strike  a tipi  of  the  enemy 
in  a charge  upon  a home  camj)  thus 
counted  couj)  upon  it  and  was  entitled 
to  reproduce  its  particular  design  upon 
the  next  new  tipi  which  he  made  for  his 
own  use  and  to  perpetuate  the  ])attern  in 
his  family.  In  this  way  he  was  said  to 
“capture”  the  ti])i.  M arriors  who  had 
madecoupsof  distinguishecl  bravery,  such 
as  striking  an  enemy  within  his  own  tipi 
or  behind  a l)reastwork,  were  selecte<l  to 
preside  over  the  dedication  of  a new  ti]>i. 
The  noted  8ioux  chief  Red  Cloud  stated 
in  1891  that  he  had  counted  coup  80 
times.  See  War  and  lUir  discqdine. 

(.T.  M.) 

Coups  de  Fleches.  An  unidentilietl  tribe 
mentioned  as  on  the  Texas  border  in  con- 
nection with  Tawakoni,  Aimdarko,  Hai- 
nai,  Tonkawa,  etc.,  early  in  the  19th 
centurv. — Robin,  A ov.  Louisiana,  iii,  5, 
1807. 

Cous.  See  Kouse. 

Couth.  A Karok  rancheriaon  Klamath 
r..  Cab,  in  1856.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Mar.  ‘23,  1860. 

Couthaougoula  ( ‘ lake  people  ’ ) . ( >ue  of 

the  7 villages  or  tribes  forming  the  Taensa 
con federacv in  1 699.— Iberville  in  INIargry, 
Dec.,  IV,  179,  1880. 

Cowate.  A village  of  Praying  Indians, 
in  1677,  at  the  falls  of  Charles r.,  Middle- 
sex CO.,  JMass. — Cookin  (Ibi  /)  in  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  115,  1848. 

Cow  Creek.  A Seminole  settlement  of 
12  inhabitants  in  1880,  on  a stream  run- 
ning southward,  at  a i>oint  about  15  m. 
N.  E.  of  the  entrance  of  Kissimmee  r.  into 
L.  Okeechobee,  Brevaril  co. , Fla. — ^lac- 
Cauley  in  5th  Rt'p.  B.  A.  E.,  478,  1887. 
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Cowee  (from  Kan'i',  abbreviated  form 
of  Kawi'yl,  which  iw  possibly  a contrac- 
tion of  Ani'-kawi'iit,  ‘ place  of  the  Deer 
clan’).  A former  important  Cherokee 
settlement  about  the  month  of  Cowee  cr. 
of  Little  Tennessee  r.,  about  10  m.  below 
Franklin,  Macon  co.,  N.  C. — Moonev  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  525,  1900. 

Cowe. — Biirtrani,  Travels,  371,  1792. 

Coweeshee.  Given  as  a Cherokee  town 
in  the  Keowee  district,  n.  w.  S.  C.  ; exact 
locality  uncertain. — Doc.  of  1755  quoted 
by  Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  143,  1887. 

Coweset  (‘place  of  small  pine  trees.’ — 
Trumbull).  A small  tribe  or  band  for- 
merly liviufr  in  N.  Rhode  Island,  w.  of 
Blackstone  r.  In  1637  they  were  subject 
to  the  Narraganset,  but  had  thrown  off 
the  connection  by  1660.  (.i.  m.  ) 

Cawesitt.— Gookiu  (l{i74)  in  Ma.s.s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  s.,  I,  117,  ISOt).  Corvesets. — Williams  (ltiS2), 
ibid.,  2d  s.,  vii,  7ti,  1818  (misprint).  Cowesets. — 
Williams  (lOfiO)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Kec.,  i,  4(30,  18.'>6. 
Cowwesets.— Williams  and  Olney  (1660),  ibid.,  i, 
39-41.  Cowweseuck.— Williams  (1643)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  lit,  206,  1794  (name  used  by 
the  tribe).  Cowwesit. — Williams  (1675),  ibid.,  4th 
S„  VI,  300,  1863.  ' 

Cowichan.  A group  of  Salish  tribes 
speaking  a single  dialect  and  occupying 
the  s.  K.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.  between 
Nonoos  bay  and  Sanitch  inlet,  and  the 
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valley  of  lower  Fraser  r.  nearly  to  Sjmz- 
zmn,  Brit.  Col.  The  various  bands  and 
tribes  belonging  to  this  group  aggregated 
2,991  in  1902.  The  following  list  of  Co- 
wichan tribes  is  based  on  information 
obtained  from  Boas:  On  ^’^ancouver  id. — 
Clemclemalats,  Comiakin,  Hellelt,  Ken- 
ipsim,  Kiljianlus,  Koksilah,  Kulleets,  Lil- 


malche,  iMalakut,  Nanaimo,  Penelakut, 
tjuamichan,  Siccameen,  Snonowas,  So- 
menos,  Tateke,  and  Yekolaos.  On  lower 
Fraser  r. — Chehalis,  Cliilliwack,  Cotjuit- 
1am,  Ewawoos,  Katsey,  Kelatl,  Kwantlin, 
Matsqui,  (Musqueam,  Nicomen,  Ohamil, 
Pilalt,  Popkum,  Scowlitz,  Siyita,  Sewa- 
then,  Snonkweametl,  Skawawalooks, 
Squawtits,  Sumass,  Tait,  Tsakuam,  and 
Tsenes.  (,j.  r.  s.) 

Caw-a-chim.— Jones  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  5,  1857.  Ca-witchans. — .Viiderson 
quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Hist.  Mag.,  vii,  74,  1863. 
Cowegans,— Fitzhne  in  Ind.  .Vlt.  Rep.  1857,  329, 

1858.  Cowe-wa-chin.— Starling,  ibid.,  170,  1852. 
Cowichin. —Douglas  in  Jour.  Roy.  Gcog.  Soc., 
246,  1854.  Cowitchens. — Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  247, 
1862.  Cowitchins. — Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  220, 

1859.  Halkome'lEm. — Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  54,  1902  (name  of  Fraser  R.  Cowichan 
for  themselves;.  Hue-la-muh. — Mackav  quoted 
by  Daw.son  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  ’for  1891, 
set).  II,  7 (‘the  pc*ople’:own  name).  Hum-a-luh. — 
Ibid.  (‘  the  people’ : name  by  which  the  Cowichan 
of  Yale  and  Hope  call  themselves).  Kauitchin. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  19, 1862.  K au'itcin.— 
Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10.  1889. 
Kawatskins.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  475,  1855.  Kawi- 
cheu.— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Bond., 
I,  234,  1848.  Kawitchen. — Sconler  in  Jour.  Gcog. 
Soc.  Loud.,  I,  ‘224,  1841.  Kawitshin. — Hale  in  U. 
S.  Expl.  Exped.,  Vl,  221, 1846.  Kawitskins. — Smct, 
Oregon  Mi.ss.,  59,  1847.  Kowailchew. — Gibbs  in 
Ra(‘.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  433,  1855.  Kow-ait-chen. — 
Stevens  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.,  4.5.5,  1854.  Kowitch- 
ans.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  578,  1878. 
Kowitsin.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  181, 
1877.  ftauitcin,— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1887.  ftua- 
mitchan.— Can.  Ind.  .4ff.  Rep.,  lx,  1877. 

Cowichan  Lake.  A local  name  for 
Nootka  Indians  who  in  summer  live  on  a 
reservation  at  the  n.  end  of  C'owichan 
lake,  s.  Vancouver  id.  There  tvere  only 
2there  in  1904.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  1902,1904". 

Cowish.  See  A'oit.sg. 

^ Cowlitz.  A Salish  tribe  formerly  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name  in  s.  tv.  Washing- 
ton. Once  numerous  and  powerful,  they 
were  said  by  Gibbs  in  1853  to  lie  insignifi- 
cant, numbering  with  the  Fpper  Che- 
halis, with  whom  they  were  mingled,  not 
more  than  165.  About  1887  there  were 
127  on  Puyallup  res.,  Wash.  Thev  are 
no  longer  known  by  this  name,  being 
evidently  officially  classed  as  Chehalis. 

(.1.  R.  s.) 

Ca-wahtz.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  99,  l,si4.  Co- 
neliskes — Domenech,  Deserts  of  X.  A 401  i860 
Cowelits.— Hale  in  U.S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi.  ‘21l'  isio' 
Co'welitz.  — Farnham,  Travels,  112,  1843.  Cow-e- 
na-chino.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  ill  l,s.5‘> 
Co-wlitch.— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol'  Soc' 
Bond.,  r,  235,  1848.  Cowlits.— Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex' 
Doc.  76,  30th  Cong.,  1st  .se.ss.,  10,  l.sis.  Cowlit- 
sick.— Drake.  Book  of  Inds.,  vii,  1.H4S  Cowlitsk — 
Froc,,  Boston  Soe.  Nat,  Hist.,  84,  18j51-54  Cow- 
litz.—Smet,  Letters,  ‘230,  1843.  Kaoulis.— Duflot 
de  Mofras.  Oregon,  ii,  95,  1844.  Kau'-lits.— Me- 
Caw,  Puyallup  MS.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18.85  ( Pnvallup 
name).  Kawelitsk. — Hale  in  I’.  S.  Exjil.  Exped. 
vr.  211,  1.846.  Kowalitsks. — Townsend,  Xarr.  17.5’ 
1839  Kowelits —Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  \soe! 
Bond  71,  18.56.  Kowelitsk.— Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Ethnol.  Soc..  it.  119,1,848.  Kowlitz.— Gibbs  in 
Cont.  X.-  A.  Ethnol.,  r,  161.  1,877.  Nu-so-lupsh.— 
Ibid.,  1,2  (name  given  by  Indians  not  on  Sound 
to  T ppcr  Cowlitz  and  Upper  Chehalis:  refers  to 
rapids). 
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Cownantico.  A former  division  of  the 
Skoton,  living,  according  to  the  treaty  of 
Nov.  18,  1854,  on  Kogne  r.,  tlreg.  _ 

Cow-nan-ti-co. — I'.  S.  Iiid.  Treaties,  23,  1873. 

Cowpens.  (liven  in  a distribution  roll 
of  Cherokee  annuities  paid  in  1799  as  a 
Cherokee  town.  It  may  have  been  situ- 
ated near  the  noted  place  of  that  name 
in  Spartanburg  co.,  S.  C. — Royce  in  5th 
Kcp.  B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887. 

Cowsumpsit.  Mentioned  in  1964  as  it  a 
village  subject  to  the  chief  of  the  ft”*" 
panoag,  iu  Rhode  Island. — Deed  of  1664 
in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  8,  14,  1848. 

Cow  Towns.  Mentioned  wdth  9 other 
Upper  Creek  towns  on  Tallapoosa  r., 
Ala. — Finnelson  in  Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff.,  I,  289,  1882. 

Coya.  A former  village  on  or  near  mid- 
dle St  Johns  r.,  Fla. 

Choya.— DeHry,  Brev.  Nar.,  ii,  map,  1591.  Coya.— 
Laudoniiiilre  (io64)  in  Frencli,  llist.  Coll.  La., 
287,  1809. 

Coyabegux.  A village  or  tribe,  now  ex- 
tinct, mentioned  by  Joutel  as  being  n.  or 
N.  w.  of  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Tex.,  in 
1687.  This  region  was  controlled  chiefly 
by  Caddoan  tribes.  The  name  seems  to 
have  been  given  Joutel  by  Ebahamo  In- 
dians, who  w'ere  closely  affiliated  with 
the  Karankaw’a.  See  Catschet,  Karanka- 
wa  Indians,  85,  1891;  Charlevoix,  New 
France,  iv,  78,  1870. 

Cagabegux.— Joutel  (1687)  m French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.  I,  152,  1846.  Coiaheguxes.— Barcia,  Itiisajo, 
271,' 1723.  Coyabegux. — Joutel,  op.  cit.,  136. 

Coyachic.  A Tarahuniare  settlement  n. 
of  the  headwaters  of  the  central  arm  of 
the  Rio  San  Pedro,  lat.  28°  20^  long.  106° 
48^  Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Orozco  y Berra, 
Geog. , 823,  1864. 

Coyatee.  A former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  Little  Tennessee  r.,  about  10  m. 
below  the  Tellico,  about  the  present  Coy- 
tee,  Loudon  Co. , Tenn.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  treaty  of  Covatee  in  1786  between 
commissioners  representing  the  state  ot 
Franklin,  as  Tennessee  was  then  called, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Overhill  t<^vns.- 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  68,  518, 

Cawatie.— Mooney,  op.  cit. 

tee.— Ibid.  Coytoy.— Ibid.  Kai-a-tee.  Ibid. 

Coycoy.  A (jhumashan  vdlagemn  one  of 
the  N.  Santa  Barbara  ids..  Cal.,  in  1^12.— 
(hbrillo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Ida., 
186,  1857.  , 

Coyoteros  (Span. ; ‘ wolt-men  ,socalkt 
in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  their  sub- 
sisting partly  on  coyotes  or  prairie  lyolves 
(Gregg,  Com.  Prairies,  i,  290,  1844);  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  name 
was  applied  on  account  of  their  ro\  mg 
habit,  living  on  the  natural  products  ot 
the  desert  rather  than  by  agriculture  or 
hunting).  A division  of  the  Apache, 
treograii Ideally  divided  into  the  1 inal 
Coyoteros  and  the  White  IMountain  Co- 
yoteros, whose  principal  home  was  the 


w.  or  s.  w.  part  of  the  present  It  hite 
Klountain  res.,  e.  Ariz.,  between  San 
Carlos  cr.  and  Gila  r.,  although  they 
ranged  almost  throughout  the  limits  ot 
Arizona  and  w.  New  Mexico.  The  name 
has  evidently  been  indiscriminately  ap- 
iilied  to  various  Apache  bands,  especially 
to  the  Pinal  Coyoteros,  who  are  but  a 
jiart  of  the  Coyoteros,  They  were  said 


COYOTERO  APACHE  MAN 

to  have  numbered  810  under  the  San 
Carlos  Agency  in  1886,  647  in  1900,  and 
489  in  1904,  liiit  whether  these  figures  in- 
clude other  Apache  is  not  known.  See 
Apache,  Tania.  ^ 

Cavotes.— F.iuorv.  Hecou..  70,  1818.  Colloteros. 
Bartlett,  1‘ers.  Narr.,  ii.  tW.  1851.  Coyaheros.— 
H K Rep.  98.  42(1  Cong.,  3d  ses,';..  4o/,  187:L  Coya- 
tero.— Sebooleraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  203,  18.5.1.  Coye- 
tero. —Cooke  in  Emory.  Keeon.,  map,  1848  Coyo- 
leno.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  122, 1861.  Coyotaro.— Eimu-y. 
Recon  96.  1848.  Coyote. — Mayer,  Mex..  ii,  i--. 
18.4  Coyotens.-Lane  (1854)  in  Sebooleraft  Ind. 
Tribes  v,  689.  18.55.  Coyotero  Apaches.— liul.  All. 
Rep  141,  1868.  Coyoteros.— Hardy,  Trav.  in 

Mexico,  430,  1829.  Coystero.— Simpson  in  Rep. 
See.  War,  118,  18.50  (misprint).  Cyotlero.--AlKrt 
in  Emory,  Keeon.,  507.  1848.  Eiotaro.— I'attie, 
Pers.  Xafr..  66,  1833  (misprint).  Gilands.— Jobn- 
ston  in  Emory,  Reeon..  5.87,  1,848.  Hxlend  s Gila 
Indians. -Ibid.  C‘or  Kiataws,  prairie  wohes  ). 
Kiataro.— Ibid.  Kiataw.— Had.  Kiateros.--lbid., 
,591  Koiotero.-Ind.  AtT.  Rep., 246,  18/  /.  Palawi.- 
GaLsebet  Yuraa-Spr..  1.  371,  1^8:1  (Tonto  name: 
MherSy  cards’)'  Pawilkna  -Ibid..  411  (Tonto 
name).  Guietaroes. — Ind.  AtT.  Rep.,  5Wi,  1 
Silka.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  6 ia84  ^(  on  6)^ 
mountain’:  Nayabo  name).  Tzgj-gla.  — Ibid. 
Wilatsu'kwe.— Ibid.,  7 (Zufii  name:  ligbtning- 

sbell  people’).  Wolf-Eaters.- Riixton  in  .lour. 
Etlinol.  Soc.  Loud.,  n,  95,  1850  (Coyoteros  or). 

Coyyo.  A village  connected  with  the 
former  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  of  the  Esselen  tribe. — Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 
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Cradles.  In  North  Ainerit-an  ethnology, 
the  device  in  which  the  infant  was  houiKl 
during  the  first,  months  of  life.  It  served 


ilrainage  l)asin.  They  were  made  of  a 
single  piece  of  l)irch  or  other  bark,  l)ent 
into  the  form  of  a trough,  with  a hood,  and 
tastefully  adorned  with  quill- 
work.  The  bed  was  of  soft  fur, 
the  lashing  of  babit-he.  They 
were  carried  on  the  mother’s 
back  by  means  of  a forehead 
band. 

>S7.v’n  cmr//c.s.— Adopteil  in  the 
area  of  the  buffalo  and  other 
great  mammals.  The  liide  with 
the  hair  on  was  rolled  up,  in- 
stead of  bark,  and  in  much  the 
same  way,  to  hold  the  infant; 
when  composed  of  hide  oidy 
they  were  seldom  decorated. 

Latlicecradles. — On  the  plain.s, 
cradles  made  of  dres.sed  skins  were  lashed 
to  a lattice  of  flat  sticks,  especially  among 


ACOMA  WOMAN  WITH  CRADLE.  (vroman.  Photo.) 

for  both  cradle  and  baby’s  c;arriagL‘,  more 
especially  the  latter.  In  the  ai’ctic  region, 
where  the  extreme  cold  would  have  been 
fatal,  cradles  w(>re  not  u.sed,  the  infant 
being  (airried  about  iu  the  hood  of  the 
mother’sfur j)arka;  theMackeuzier.  tribes 
put  the  baby  in  a bag  of  moss.  In  the 
warmer  regions  also,  from  the  boundary 
of  Mexico  southward,  frames  were  not 
univensal,  but  the  child,  wearing  little 
clothing,  was  in  some  way  attached  to 
the  mother  and  borne  on  her  hip,  where 
it  partly  rode  and  partly  clung,  or  rested 
in  hammock-like  swings.  The  territory 
between  these  extremes  was  the  home  of 
the  cradle,  which  is  found  in  great  vari- 
ety. The  i>arts  of  a cradle  are  the  body, 
the  bed  ami  covering,  the  )>illow  aii(l 
other  appliances  for  tlie  head,  including 
those  for  head  Hattetiing,  the  lashing, 
the  foot  re.-^t,  the  bow,  the  awning,  the 
devices  for  suspension,  and  the  trinkets 
and  amulets,  such  as  dewclaws,  serving 
for  rattles  and  moving  attractions  as  well 
a.s  for  keeping  away  evil  spirits.  Cradles 
differ  in  form,  technic,  and  decoration. 
iMaterials^nd  designs  were  often  selected 
with  great  care  and  much  ('eremony,  the 
former  being  those  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose  that  nature  jirovided  in  each 
culture  area,  and  they,  (juite  as  much  as 
the  wish  of  the  maker,  decided  the  form 
and  decoration. 

Bark  crad/ea. — These  were  used  in  the 
interior  of  Alaska  and  in  the  -Mackenzie 


KIOWA  CRADLE.  ( RUSSELL,  Photo.) 

the  Kiowa,  Cnmanche,  and  others;  bul  all 
the  tribes  now  borrow  from  one  anotln'r. 
In  these  are  to  he  sc'en  tin'  ptwh'ctioii  of 
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this  device.  The  infant,  wrapped  in  furs, 
was  entirely  encased.  Over  the  face  was 
bent  a flat  bow  adorned  with  j)endants 
or  amulets  and  covered,  in  the  best  ex- 
amples, with  a costly  hood.  The  whole 
upper  surface  of  the  hide  was  a field  of 
beadwork,  quillwork,  or  other  decora- 
tion, in  wliich  symbolic  and  heraldic  tie- 
vices  were  wrought.  The  frame  was 
supported  and  carried  on  the  mother’s 
back  or  swung  from  the  ])ommel  of  a 
saddle  by  means  of  bands  attached  to  the 
lattice  frame  in  the  rear.  Among  some 
tribes  the  upper  ends  of  the  frame  pro- 
jected ui)ward  and  were  decorated. 

]iO((i'<l  cntdlcs. — Nearly  akin  to  the  last 
named  is  the  form  seen  among  tlie  Iro- 
quoian  and  Algonquian  triljes  of  the  E., 
in  whicli  a thin,  rectangnlar  board  takes 
the  place  of  the  lattice.  It  was  fre(piently 
carved  and  gorgeously  painted,  and  had 
a projecting  foot  rest.  The  bow  was  also 
l)cnt  to  a right  angle  and  decorated.  The 
infant,  after  swaddling,  was  laid  u])on 


long  band. 


HuPA  Cradle  of 
Wicker 


the  board  and  lashed  fast  by  means  of  a 
The  tree  for  the  Pavynee 
cradle-board  was  carefully 
selected,  and  the  middle 
taken  out  so  that  the  heart 
or  life  should  be  preserved, 
else  the  child  would  die. 
Ecpial  care  was  taken  that 
the  head  of  the  cradle  should 
follow  the  grain.  The  spots 
on  the  wildcat  skin  used  for 
a cover  symbolized  the  stars, 
the  bow  the  sky,  and  the 
crooked  furrow  cut  thereon 
signified  thelightning,  whose 
power  was  typified  by  the 
arrows  tied  to  the  bow  (Fletcher).  All 
the  parts  were  symbolic. 

Dugout.  cradles. — On  the  n.  Pacific  coast 
the  infant  was  placed  in  a little  box  c)t 
cedar.  The  region  furnished  material, 
and  the  adz  habit,  acquired  in  canoe  ex- 
cavation, made  the  manufacture  easy. 
Interesting  peculiarities  of  these  cradles 
are  the  method  of  suspending  them  hori- 
zontallv,  as  in  Siberia,  the  i)ads  ot 
shredded  bark  for  head  flattening,  anci 
the  relaxation  of  the  child’s  body  in 
plac‘e  of  straight  lacing.  Decorative  fea- 
tures are  almost  wanting. 

Matting  crad/e-s'.— Closely  allic-d  to  dug- 
out  cradles  and  similar  in  the  ariange- 
ment  of  parts  are  those  found  in  contigu- 
ous areas  made  from  the  bast  of  cedar. 

Basket  cradles. — On  the  Pacific  slope 
and  throughout  the  interior  basin  the 
basket  cradle  predominates  and  exists  in 
great  variety.  Form,  structure,  and  dec- 
oration are  borrowed  from  contiguous 
regions.  In  British  Columbia  the  dugout 
c-radle  is  beautifully  copied  in  coiled  wcirk 
and  dec-orated  with  imhric-ations.  Ihe 
Salish  have  developed  such  variety  in  bas- 


ketry technic  that  mixed  types  of  cradles 
are  IK  )t  surprising.  In  the  coast  region  of  x. 

CaliforniaandOregoncracllesaremorehke 

littlechairs;  the  child’s  feet  are  free,and  it 
sits  in  the  basket  as  if  getting  ready  for 
emancipation  from  restraint.  The  \\  oman 
lavishes  her  skill  upon  this  vehic-le  for  the 
object  of  her  affection.  Trinkets,  face 
protectors,  and  soft  beds  complete  the 
outfit.  Elsewhere  in  California  the  baby 
lies  flat.  In  the  interior  basin  the  use 
of  basketry  in  cradles  is  characteristic  of 
the  Shoshonean  tribes.  In  certain  pue- 
blos of  New  IMexico  wicker  coverings  are  . 
placed  over  them. 

Hurdle  cradles. -^Thet^e  consist  ot  a 
number  of  rods  or  small  canes  or  sticks 
arranged  in  a plane  on  an  oblong  hoop 
and  held  in  place  by  lashing  with  splints 
or  (^ords.  The  Ynman  tribes  and  the 
Wichita  so  made  them.  The  bed  is  of 
cottonwood  bast,  shredded,  and  the  child 
is  held  in  place  in  some  examples  by  an 
artistic  wrapping  of  colored  woven  belts. 
The  Apache,  Navaho,  and  Pueblo  trd^es 
combine  the  basket,  the  hurdle,  and  the 
board  cradles,  the  Navaho  covering  the 
framework  with  drapery  of  the  softest 
buckskin  and  loading  it  with  ornaments. 
The  ancient  cliff-dwellers  used  both  the 
board  and  the  hurdle  forms. 

i/am»/ocA-cmd/es.— Hereandtherewere 

tribes  that  placed  their  infants  in  net- 
work or  wooden  hammocks  sus])ended 
by  the  ends.  In  these  the  true  function 
of  the  cradle  as  a sleeping  jilace  is  better 
fulfilled,  other  varieties  serving  rather  for 

carrying.  . , . 

Among  the  San  Carlos  Ajiache  at  least 
the  cradle  is  made  after  the  baby  is  born, 
to  fit  the  body;  later  on  a larger  one  is 
iirepared.  The  infant  was  not  placed 
at  once  after  birth  into  tlie  cradle  after 
the  washing;  a certain  number  of  days 
ela])sed  before  the  act  was  performed 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  When  the 
mother  was  working  about  the  home  the 
infant  was  not  kept  in  the  cradle,  but  was 
laid  on  a robe  or  mat  and  allowed  free 
play  of  liody  and  limbs.  The  final  escape 
was  gradual,  the  process  taking  a year 
or  more.  The  cradle  distorted  the  head 
by  flattening  the  occiput  as  a natural  con- 
sequence of  contact  between  the  resistant 
pillow  and  the  immature  bone,  and  among 
certain  tribes  this  action  was  enhanced 
bv  pressure  of  ])ads.  The  Navaho  are  said 
to  adjust  the  padding  under  the  shoulders 
also.  Hrdlicka  finds  skull  deformations 
more  pronounced  and  common  in  males 
than  in  females  (see  Artificial  head  de- 
formation). In  many  tribes  scented  herbs 
‘were  placed  in  the  bedding.  Among  the 
Yuma  difference  was  sometimes  made 
in  adorning  hoj’s’  and  girls’  I'radles,  the 
former  being  niuch  more  costly.  Some 
tribes  make  a new  cradle  for  each  child, 
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but  among  the  Pueblo  tribes^,  particu- 
larly, the  cradle  was  a sacred  object,  hand- 
ed down  in  the  family,  and  the  number 
of  children  it  had  carried  was  frequently 
shown  by  notches  on  the  frame.  Its  sale 
would,  it  is  thought,  result  in  the  death 
of  the  child.  If  the  infant  died  while  in 
the  helpless  age,  the  cradle  was  either 
thrown  away  ( AValapai  and  Tonto ) .broken 
up,  l)urned,  or  placed  on  the  grave  (Nav- 
aho  and  Apache),  or  buried  with  the 
corpse,  laced  up  inside  as  in  life  (cliff- 
dwellers,  Kiowa).  The  grief  of  the 
mother  on  the  death  of  an  infant  is  in- 
tensely pathetic.  The  doll  and  the  cradle 
were  everywhere  playthings  of  Indian 
girls.  See  Child  life,  Motts-bag. 

Consult  Fewkes  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1897;  Hrdlickain  Ain.  Anthrop.,  vii,  nos. 
2,  3, '■1905;  IMason  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus., 
161-212,  1887;  Porter,  ibid.,  213-235. 

(O.  T.  M.  ) 

Cranetown.  A former  Wyandot  village 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Royalton,  Fair- 
field  CO.,  Ohio.  It  was  known  to  the 
Indians  as  Tarhe,  from  the  name  of  a 
chief  in  1790,  at  which  time  it  contained 
about  500  inhabitants  in  100  wigwams 
built  of  bark. — Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio, 
I,  588,  1898. 

Tarhetown, — Ibid. 

Cranetown.  A former  Wyandot  village 
in  Crawford  co.,  Ohio,  8 or  10  m.  n.  e.  of 
the  jiresent  Upper  Sandusky. — Royce  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  clvi,  1899. 

Craniology.  See  Anatom;/,  Artificial 
head  deformation,  Physiology. 

Crayfish  Town  ( probably  translated  from 
Cherokee  TxistCimVi/l,  ‘crawfish  place’). 
A former  Cherokee  settlement  in  upper 
Georgia  about  1800.  (.t.  m.) 

Crazy  Horse.  An  Oglala  Sioux  chief. 
Fie  is  .said  to  have  received  this  name 
because  a wild  pony  dashed  through  the 
village  when  he  was  liorn.  His  bold,  ad- 
venturous disposition  made  him  a leader 
of  the  southern  Sioux,  who  scorned  res- 
ervation life  and  delighted  to  engage  in 
raiding  expeditions  against  the  Crows  or 
the  Mandan,  or  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
whites  wherever  they  could  safely  attack 
them.  When  the  Sioux  went  on  the  war- 
path in  1875,  on  account  of  the  occupancy 
of  the  Black-hills  and  other  grievances. 
Crazy  Horse  and  Sitting  Bull  were  the 
leaders  of  the  hostiles.  Gen.  Reynolds, 
commanding  a column  of  the  army  of 
Gen.  Crook,  in  the  winter  of  1875  surprised 
Crazy  Horse’s  camp  and  captured  his 
horses,  but  f he  I ndians  succeeded  in  stam- 
peding the  herd  in  a blinding  snowstorm. 
When  Gen.  Crook  first  encountered  Crazy 
Horse’s  band  on  Ro.'^ebud  r.,  Mont.,  the 
former  was  compelled  to  fall  back  after  a 
sharp  fight.  The  band  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  about  600  Minneconjou  Sioux 
and  Cheyenne.  Later  Crazy  Horse  was 


joined  on  Powder  r.  by  warlike  Sioux  of 
various  tribes  on  the  reservation,  others 
going  to  swell  the  band  of  Sitting  Bull  in 
Dakota.  Both  bands  united  and  anni- 
hilated the  column  of  Gen.  George  A. 
Custer  on  Little  Bighorn  r.,  Mont.,  June 
25,  1876.  When  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles 
])ursued  the  Sioux  in  the  following  winter 
the  two  camps  separated  again  s.  of  Yel- 
lowstone r.,  Crazy  Flonse  taking  his  Chey- 
enne and  Oglala  and  going  back  to  Rose- 
bud r.  Gen.  IMackenzie  destroyed  his 
camp  on  a stream  that  flows  into  Tongue 
r.,  losing  several  men  in  the  engagement. 
Gen.  jMiles  followed  the  band  toward 
Bighorn  mts.  and  had  asharji  engagement 
in  which  the  troops  could  scarcely  have 
withstood  the  repeated  assaults  of  double 
their  number  without  their  artillery, 
which  exploded  shells  among  the  Indians 
wifh  great  effect.  Crazy  Horse  surren- 
dered in  the  spring  with  over  2,000  fol- 
lowers. He  was  suspected  of  stirring  uj) 
another  war  and  was  placed  under  arrest 
on  Sept.  7,  1877,  but  broke  from  the 
guard  and  was  shot.  See  Miles,  Pers. 
RecoL,  193,  244,  1896. 

Creation  myths,  See  Mythology,  Jteligion. 

Credit  Indians.  A Alissisauga  band 
formerly  living  on  Credit  r.,  at  the  w.  end 
of  L.  Ontario.  About  1850  they  removed 
to  Tuscarora,  on  Grand  r.,  Ontario,  by 
invitation  of  the  Iroquois. — Jones,  Ojel)- 
way  Inds.,  211,  1861. 

Cree  (contracted  from  Kristinaux, 
French  form  of  Kenistenoag,  given  as  one 
of  their  own  names).  An  important  Al- 
go nquian  tribe  of  British  America  whose 
former  habitat  was  in  IManitoba  and 
Assiniboia,  between  Red  and  Saskatch- 
ewan rs.  They  ranged  northeastward 
down  Nelson  r.  to  the  vicinity  of  Hudson 
bay,  and  northwestward  almost  to  Atha- 
basca lake.  When  they  first  became 
known  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  a part  of 
them  resided  in  the  region  of  James  bay, 
as  it  is  stated  as  early  as  1640  that  “they 
dwell  on  the  rivers  of  the  north  sea  where 
Nipissings  go  to  trade  with  them”;  but 
the  Jesuit  Relations  of  1661  and  1667  in- 
dicate a region  farther  to  the  x.  w.  as  the 
home  of  the  larger  part  of  the  tribe.  A 
portion  of  the  Cree,  as  appears  from  the 
tradition  given  hy  Lacombe  (Diet.  Lang. 
Cris),  inhabited 'for  a time  the  region 
about  Red  r.,  intermingled  with  the 
Chippewa  and  Maskegon,  but  were 
attracted  to  the  plains  by  the  buffalo,  the 
Cree  like  the  Chipj^ewa  being  essmitiallv 
a forest  people.  Many  bands  of  Cree 
were  virtually  nomads,  their  movements 
being  governed  largely  by  the  food  supjfiy. 
The  CYee  are  closely  related,  linguist- 
ically and  otherwise,*  to  the  Chippewa. 
Hayden  regarded  them  as  an  offshoot  of 
the  latter,  and  the  5Ia.‘>kegon  another 
division  of  the  .same  ethnic  group. 
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At  some  comparatively  recent  time  the 
Assiniboin,  a branch  of  tlie  Sioux,  in 
consequence  of  a quarrel,  broke  away 
from  their  brethren  and  sought  alli- 
ance with  the  Cree.  The  latter  received 
them  cordially  and  granted  them  a home 
in  their  territory,  thereby  forming 
friendly  relations  that  have  continued  to 
the  present  day.  The  united  tribes  at- 
tacked and  drove  southwestward  the  Sik- 
sika  and  allied  tribes  who  formerly  dwelt 
along  the  Saskatchewan.  The  enmity 
between  these  tribes  and  both  the  Siksika 
and  the  Sioux  has  ever  since  continued. 
After  the  Cree  obtained  tirearms  they 
made  raids  into  the  Athapascan  country, 
even  to  the  Rocky  mts.  and  as  fai’  x. 
as  Mackenzie  r.,  but  Churchill  r.  was 
accounted  the  extreme  n.  limit  of  their 
territory,  and  in  their  cessicjns  of  land  to 
Canada  they  claimed  nothing  beyond  this 
line.  Mackenzie, -speaking  of  the  region 
of  Churchill  r.,  says  the  original  people  of 
this  area,  probably  Slaves,  were  driven 
out  by  the  Cree. 

As  the  people  of  this  tribe  have  been 
friendly  from  their  first  intercourse  with 
both  the  English  and  the  French,  and 
until  quite  recently  were  left  compara- 
tively undisturbed  'in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  territory,  there  has  been  but  little 
recorded  in  regard  to  their  history.  This 
consists  almost  wholly  of  their  contests 
with  neighboring  tribes  and  their  re- 
lations with  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  In 
1786,  according  to  Hind,  these  Indians, 
as  well  as  those  of  surrounding  tribes, 
were  reduced  to  less  than  half  their 
former  numbers  by  smallpox.  The  same 
disease  again  swept  off  at  least  half  the 
prairie  tribes  in  1838.  They  were  thus 
reduced,  according  to  Hind,  to  one-sixth 
or  one-eighth  of  their  former  population. 
In  more  recent  years,  since  game  has 
become  scarce,  they  have  lived  chiefly 
in  scattered  bands,  depending  largely 
on  trade  with  the  agents  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Co.  At  present  they  are  gathered 
chiefly  in  bands  on  various  reserves  m 
yianitoba,  mostly  with  the  Chippewa. 

Their  dispersion  into  bands  subject  to 
different  conditions  with  regard  to  the 
supply  and  character  of  their  food  has  re- 
sulted in  varying  physical  characteristics; 
hence  the  varying  descriptions  given  by 
explorers.  INlackenzie,  who  describes  the 
Cree  comprehensively,  says  they  rtre  of 
moderate  stature,  well  proportioned,  and 
of  great  activity.  Their  conqflexion  is 
copper-colored  und  tlieir  hiiir  bUick, 
as  is  common  among  Indians.  Their 
eyes  are  black,  keen,  and  ])enetrating; 
their  countenance  oiien  and  agreeable. 
In  regard  to  the  women  he  says:  “Of  all 
the  nations  which  I have  seen  on  this 
continent,  the  Knistencanx  women  are 
the  most  comely.  Their  flgnre  is  gener- 


ally well  proportioned,  and  the  regularity 
of  their  features  would  be  acknovvledged 
by  the  more  civilized  people  of  Europe. 
Their  complexion  has  less  of  that  dark 
tinge  which  is  common  to  those  savages 
who  have  less  cleanly  habits.”  Umfre- 
ville,  from  whom  Mackenzie  appears  to 
have  copied  in  part  what  is  here  state<l, 
says  that  they  are  more  inclined  to  be 
lean  of  body  than  otherwise,  a coriuilent 
Indian  being  “a  much  greater  curiosity 
than  a sober  one.”  Clark  (Sign  Lan- 
guage, 1885)  describes  the  Cree  seen  by 
him  as  wretchedly  ]>oor  and  mentally  and 
physically  inferior  to  the  Plains  Indians; 
and  Harmon  says  that  those  of  the  ti’ibe 
who  inhabit  the'plains  are  fairer  and  more 
cleanly  than  the  others. 

Their  hair  was  cut  in  various  fashions, 
according  to  the  tribal  divisions,  ainl  hy 
some  left  in  its  natural  state.  Henry 
says  the  young  men  shaved  off  the  hair 
except  a small  spot  on  the  crown  of  the 
head.  Their  dress  consisted  of  tight  leg- 
gings, reaching  nearly  to  the  hip,  a strip 
of  cloth  or  leather  about  1 ft.  wide  and 
5 ft.  long  passing  l>etween  the  legs  and 
under  a belt  around  the  waist,  the  ends 
being  allowed  to  hang  down  in  front  and 
behind;  a vest  or  shirt  reaching  to  the 
hips;  sometimes  a eai)  for  the  head  made 
of  a piece  of  fur  or  a small  skin,  and 
sometimes  a robe  thrown  over  the  dress. 
These  articles,  with  moccasins  and  mit- 
tens, constituted  their  api>arel.  The  dress 
of  the  women  consisted  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, but  the  shirt  extended  to  the  knees, 
being  fastened  over  the  shoulders  \\  ith 
cords  and  at  the  waist  with  a belt,  and 
having  a flap  at  the  shoulders;  the  arms 
were  covered  to  the  wrist  with  detached 
sleeves.  Umfreville  savs  that  in  trading, 
fraud,  cunning,  Indian  flnesse,  and  every 
concomitant  vice  was  practised  by  them 
from  the  boy  of  12  years  to  the  octogena- 
rian, but  where  tra'de  was  not  concerned 
they  were  scrupulously  honest.  iMacken- 
zie  savs  that  thev  were  naturally  mild  and 
affable,  as  well'as  just  in  their  dealings 
amongthemselvesand  with  strangers;  that 
any  deviation  from  these  traits  is  to  be 
attVibute(l  to  the  influence,  of  the  white 
traders.  He  also  describes  them  as  gen- 
erous, hospitable,  aud  exceedingly  good 
natured  except  when  under  the  influence 
of  spirituous  liquor.  Chastity  was  not 
considered  a virtue  among  them,  though 
iufidelitv  of  a wife  was  sometimes  severely 
punished.  Polygamy  was  common;  and 
when  a man’s  wife  di'ed  it  was  considered 
hisduty  to  marry  her  sister,  if  she  had  one. 
The  arms  and  riteusils  used  before  trade 
articles  were  introduced  by  the  whites 
were  pots  of  stone,  arrow-points,  s]>ear- 
heads,  hatchets,  and  other  edged  tools  of 
flint,  knives  of  buffalo  rib,  fishhooks  made 
out  of  sturgeon  bones,  and  awls  frcmi 
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bones  of  the  moose.  The  fibrous  roots  of 
the  white  pine  were  used  as  twine  for  sew- 
ing their  bark  canoes,  and  a kind  of  thread 
from  a weed  for  making  nets.  Spoons 
and  pans  were  fashioned  from  the  horns 
of  the  moose  (Hayden).  Tlieysometimes 
made  lishliooks  by  inserting  a piece  of 
bone  oblitiuely  into  a stick  and  sharpen- 
ing the  point.  Their  lines  were  either 
thongs  fastened  together  or  l)raided  wil- 
low hark.  Their  skin  tipis,  like  those  of 
the  N.  Athapascans,  were  raised  on  poles 
set  up  in  conical  form,  but  were  usually 
more  commodious.  They  occasionally 
erect  a larger  structure  of  lattice  work, 
covered  with  birch  bark,  in  which  40 
men  or  more  can  assemble  for  council, 
feasting,  or  religious  rites. 

The  dead  were  usually  buried  in  shal- 
low graves,  the  body  being  covered  with  a 
pile  of  stones  and  earth  to  protect  it  from 
l)easts  of  prey.  The  grave  was  lined  with 
branches,  some  of  the  articles  belonging 
to  the  deceased  being  placed  in  it,  and  in 
some  sections  a sort  of  canopy  was  erecteil 
over  it.  Where  the  deceased  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  war  his  body  was  laid, 
according  to  Mackenzie,  on  a kind  of  scaf- 
folding; but  at  a later  date  Hayden  says 
they  did  notpractise  tree  or  scaffold  burial. 
Tattooing  was  almost  universal  among  the 
Cree  before  it  was  abandoned  through  the 
intiuence  of  the  whites.  The  women  were 
content  with  having  a line  or  two  drawn 
from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  toward  the 
angles  of  the  lower  jaw;  Imt  some  of  the 
men  covered  their  bodies  with  lines  and 
figures.  The  Cree  of  the  Woods  are  ex- 
pert canoemeu  and  the  women  lighten 
considerably  their  labors  by  the  use  of  the 
canoe,  especially  where  lakes  and  rivers 
abound.  A double-head  drum  and  a rattle 
are  used  in  all  religious  ceremonies  except 
those Avhich  take  place  in  thesweat  house. 
Their  religious  beliefs  are  generally  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  Chijipewa. 

The  gentile  form  of  social  organization 
appears  to  he  wanting.  On  account  of 
the  uncertain  application  of  the  divisional 
names  given  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
and  other  early  writers  it  is  imi)ossible 
to  identify  them  with  those  more  rnod- 
ernly  recognized.  Richardson  says;  “It 
would,  however,  he  an  endless  task  to 
attempt  to  determine  the  precise  people 
designated  by  the  early  French  writers. 
Every  small  band,  naming  itself  from  its 
hunting  grounds,  was  descril)ed  as  a dif- 
ferent nation.”  The  first  notice  of  the 
Cree  divisions  is  given  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion of  1658,  which  states  that  they  are 
composed  of  four  nations  or  peoples,  as 
follows:  Alimibegouek,  Kilistinons  of  the 
bay  of  Ataouabouscatouek,  Kilistinons 
of  the  Nipisiriniens,  and  Nisihourounik. 
At  least  8 of  these  divisions  are  erro- 
neously located  on  the  Creuxius  map  of 


1660,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  Relation 
that  at  least  8 of  them  were  supposed  by 
the  writer  to  have  been  situated  some- 
where s.  or  s.  w.  of  James  bay.  Nothing 
additional  is  heard  of  them  in  the  suhse- 
(pient  notices  of  the  tribe,  which  is  other- 
wise divided  into  the  Paskwawininiwug 
and  Sakavvininiwug  (peojde  of  the  plains 
and  of  the  woods),  the  hn-nier  subdi- 
vided into  tSipiwininiwug  and  Mamiki- 
niniwug  (river  and  lowland  ]>eo])le),  the 
latter  into  Sakittawawininiwug  and  Aya- 
haskawininiwug  (those  of  Cross  lake  and 
those  of  Athabasca).  In  1856  the  Cree 
were  divided,  according  to  Hayden,  into 
the  following  hands,  all  or  Jiearly  all  tak- 
ing their  names  from  their  cldefs:  A]>is- 
tekaihe,  Cokah,  Kiaskusis,  Mataitaikeok, 
Muskwoikakenut,  Muskwoikauepawit, 
Peisiekan,  Piskakauakis,  Shemaukau, 
and  Wikyuwamkamusenaikata,  besides 
several  smaller  bands  and  a considerable 
number  around  Cross  lake,  in  the  present 
Athabasca,  who  were  not  attaclud  to  any 
hand.  So  far  as  now  known  the  ethnic 
divisions,  aside  from  the  Cree  ])ro])cr,  are 
the  Maskegon  and  the  Monsoni.  Al- 
though these  are  treated  as  distinct  tribes, 
they  form,  beyond  doubt,  integral  parts 
of  the  Cree.  It  was  to  the  Maskegon, 
according  to  Richardson,  that  the  name 
Kilistenaux,  in  its  many  forms,  was 
anciently  aiiplied,  a conclusion  with  which 
Henry  apparently  agrees. 

In  1776,  before  smallpox  had  greatly 
reduced  them,  the  population  of  the  (Vee 
proper  was  estimated  at  about  15,000. 
Mo.stof  the  estimates  during  the  last  cen- 
tury give  them  from  2,500  to  8,000. 
There  are  now  at)out  10,000  in  ^Manitoba 
(7,000  under  agencies)  and  about  5,000 
roving  in  Northwest  Territory;  total, 
15,000.  (.1.  M.  c.  T. ) 

Ana. — I’etitot,  Kutchin  MS.  vociib.,  B.  A.  E.,  1809 
(‘foes’:  Kiitcliin  name).  Annah. — Mackenzie, 
Voy.,  291,  ISO‘2  (‘foes’:  Chipewyan  name).  Ayic- 
iyiniwok. — Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  019, 
18S3  (name  used  by  themselves).  Castanoe. — 
Stanwi.x  conf.  (17.09)  in  Rupp,  SVest.  Penn., 
app.,  110,  1846.  Chahis.  — Maximilian,  Trav., 
II,  234,  1841  (Hidatsa  name).  Christaneaux. — 
Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds..  l.oO.  1824.  Christenaux. — 
Writer  of  1719in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  4'24, 188.0. 
Christeneaux.— Hutchins  (1764)  quoted  hvSeh<X)l- 

craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  5.'>6,  18.03.  Chris'-te-no 

Lewis  and  Clark.  Trav..  50,  1806.  Christenois.— 
Ibid.,  30.  Christianaux. — La  Harpe  (1700),  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La..  Ill,  27,  1851.  Christian- 
eaux, — Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  map,  18t57.  Chris- 
tianux.— Hutchins  (1770)  quoted  by  Richardson, 
.Vrct.  E.xped.,  Il,  37,  18,01.  Christinaux, — Dobbs, 
Hud.son  Bay,  20,  1711.  Christineaux. — F'rench 

writer  (1716)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  422, 
1880.  Christinos. — Procesverbal  (1671)  in  Margry, 
Dec.,  I,  97,  187.0.  Christinou. — Hervas  {cn.  17.85) 
(pioted  by  Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,31.8,1,816. 
Chritenoes.— Fisher,  Interesting  Acet.,  190,  181‘2. 
Cithinistinee,— Writer  of  1786  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  s.,  111,21.  1794.  Clintinos. — Ramsey  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  72,  1,8.00  (mis7)rint).  Clistenos. — 
Ratine.sque,  introd.  to  Marshall,  Ky.,  i.  :12,  l.s‘24. 
Clistinos.— Tjv  Hontan,  New  Voy.,'  i,  '231,  1703. 
Cnistineaux.— Neill,  Minn.,  Ill,  1,8,08.  Crees. — 
Hannon,  .lour.,  313,  map,  1,8‘20.  Cries.— Smet, 
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Missions,  109,  1848.  Criqs. — Henry,  Tmv.  in  Can., 
214,  1809.  Cliques. — Cliarlevoix  (IGiiT),  New 

France,  in,  107,  Isos  (so  called  by  Canadians). 
Cris. — Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  map.  1744.  Criste- 
neaux. — Chanvignerie  (1730)  (jnoted  liy  School- 
craft, Ind.  Triljcs,  iii,  .oSO,  1S,'>3.  Cristinaux.— 
Montreal  treaty  (1701)  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX,  722,  185.5.  Cristineaux. — Pelitot  in  .lour. 

Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  G49,  1.S83.  Cristinos. — La  Chc.s- 
naye  (1G97)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  vi.  7,  lS,sG.  Crists.— 
Vaudreuil  (171G),  ifiid.,  49G.  Crus, — Gunn  in 
Smithson.  Rep.,  399,  18G7.  Cyininook. — Kingsley, 
Stand,  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  G,  148,  1883.  Eithinyook.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiii.  Soc.,  ii,  23,  l.s3G. 
Eithinyoowuc. — Franklin,  Jour.  Polar  Sea,  9G, 
1824  (‘men’:  llicir  own  name).  Ennas. — Petitot 
in  Can.  Rec.  Sc i.,  i,  49,  1.S84  (‘.strangers’,  ‘ene- 
mies’: Athai>ascan  name).  Eta. — Petitot,  Hare 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18G9  ( foe’:  Kawchodinne 
name).  Ethinu. — Richardson,  Arct.  Ex])ed.,  ii,  1, 
1851.  Ethinyu. — Ibid.,  34.  Eythinyuwuk.--lbid., 

1 (own  name).  Guilistinons. — .Ics.  Rel.  1G70,  79, 
1858.  Gu'tskia'‘we. — Cluiini)erlain,  inf’n,  1903 
(‘liars':  Kutenai  name).  Hillini-Lle'ni. — Pelitot 
in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  G.50,  1.S83.  Ininyu- 
we-u. — Richardson,  Arct.Expcd.,  ii,  33,1851.  In- 
ninyu-wuk. — Ibid.,  70  (name  used  by  themselves), 
lyiniwok. — Petitot  in  .lour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  G49, 
1883  (‘men ’:  name  used  by tliemselves).  Ka-lis- 
te-no. — Lewis  and  Clark  iiuoted  by  Vater,  Mith., 
j)t.  3,  sec.  3,  408,1816.  Keiscatch-ewan, — Hutchins 
(1770)  tpiotcd  hv  Richardson,  Arct.Expcd.,  ii,  37, 
1851  (' people  of  Saskatcliewan  r.’).  Keiskatche- 
wan, — Ibid.,  38.  Kelistenos.— Stdioolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  vi,  33, 1857.  Ke-nish-te-no-wuk.— Morgan, 
Consang.  and  Aflin.,  ‘287,  1871.  Ke-nis-te-noag.— 
Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  33,  1885 
(Chippewa  name).  Kenistenoo.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep., 
4.54, 1838.  Kenistenos.— Burton,  City  of  the  Saints, 
117,1861.  Kilisteno.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hi.st.  _Man- 
kind,  V,  410,  1847.  Kilistinaux. — Jes.  Rel.  1670,  92, 
18.58.  Kilistinon. — Jes.  Rel.  1658,  20,  18.58.  Kilisti- 
nos.— DuLhnt  (1684)  in  Margry,  Dec.,vi,51,  1886. 
Kilistinous.— Charlevoix  quoted  by  Vater,  Mith., 
pt  3,  sec.  3, 407, 1816.  Killestinoes.— Boudinot,  Star 
in  the  West,  107,  1816.  Killini.— Petitot  in  Jour. 
Rov.  Geog.  Soc.,  6.50,  1883.  Killisteneaux.— Army 
officer  (1812)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  556,  1853.  Killistenoes. — Mass.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  s.,  X,  99,  1823.  Killistinaux.— Henry,  Trav.  in 
Can., ’24'7, 1809.  Killistini.— Duponceau  quoteii  by 
Petitot  in  Jonr.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  649, 1883.  Killisti- 
noer.— Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  ‘257, 1816  (German 
form).  Killistinoes.— Edwards(1788)inMass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  IX,  92, 1804.  Killistinons.  — Henry, 
Trav.  in  Can.,  247,  1809.  Killistinous. — Jelferys, 
Fr  Dorns.,  i,  44,  1760.  Killistins.— Ibid.,  map. 
Kinishtinak.—Belcourt  (before  1853)  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  I,  ‘2‘27,  1872  (trans.:  ‘being  held  by  the 
winds’).  Kinishtino.— Baraga, Eng.-Otch.  Diet., 63, 
1878  (Chii)pewa  name) . Kinisteneaux.— Macken- 
zie (1801)  quoted  by  Kendall,  Trav.,  Ii,  289,  1809. 
Kinistinaux.  — Henry,  Trav.  in  Can.,  214,  1809. 
Kinistineaux.— Ibid.,  247.  Kinistinoes.— Hannon, 
,Ionr  ()7,  1820.  Kinistinons. — Jes.  Rel.  16/2,  51, 
1,858.  ’ Kinistinuwok.— Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc  649  1883  (Chii/pewa  name).  Kinstenaux.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav.,  105,  1,840.  Kinstinaux.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  101,1,848. 
Kiristinon,— .Ics.  Rel.  1610, 31, 1,8.58.  Kislistinons.— 
DnClicsnean(1681)in.N.  Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist  ,ix,16l, 
1,8.55.  Kisteneaux. — Ramsi'V  in  Did.  AIT.  Rep.,  71, 
1,8.50.  Klistinaux. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  II,  23,  1836.  Klistinons. — Jes.  ReL  (llVTl) 
quoted  by  Ram.sey  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  71,  1,8781. 

Klistinos.— Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy. Geog.  Soc., 6 19. 1,8.83. 

Kneestenoag. — Tanner,  Narr.,  31.5,  1,8.10  (Ottana 
name).  Knisteaux. — Howe,  Hist.  Coll.,  3,5/,  1851. 
Knistenaus.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav.,  4.5,  1,806. 
Knistenaux. — Schermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc. Coll. , ‘2d s., II, 11, 181 1.  Knisteneau. — Farnham, 
’frav.,  32,  1843.  Knisteneaux. — Gass,  Jonr.,  12, 
notc.is07.  Knisteneux.— Harmon,  Jonr.,  313, 1S‘20. 
Knisteno.— Wrangell,  Ethnol.  Nachr.,  100,  1,839. 
Knistenoos,— Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  86, 181a. 
Knistinaux.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  .\nti(p,  Soc.. 
II  23,  18.36.  Knistineaux. — Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  I ll, 
18,55  'Knistinos.— Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat . Hist., pt.  6, 
148,  1,8.83.  Krees.— Henry,  MS.  vocal).  (181'2),  Bell 


copy,  B.  A.  E.  Kricqs. — Bacqueville  de  la  Poth- 
erie.  Hist.  Am.,  i.  170,  1753,  Kries, — BiUidry  des 
Lozi/iwes,  Voy.  a la  Le,,  212,  1802.  Kriqs.— Lettres 
Edif.,  I,  645,1695.  Kris. — JelTcfys,  Fr.  Dorns,  i,inap, 
1760.  Kristenaux. — Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist., 
pt.  6,  148,  18,83.  Kristeneaux. — Franklin,  Jonr.  to 
Polar  Sea,  96,  1824.  Kristinaux, — Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Anti(i.  ,Soc.,  Ii.  23,  1836.  Kristino.— 
Morse,  Rej).  to  Sec.  War,  34,  1,8‘22.  KyristinSns.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1641,  59,18,58.  Mehetha‘was. — Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  521,  1878.  Ministeneaux. — 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127,  1816  (misprint). 
Naehiaok. — Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,iit.  6,  148. 
18,83.  Nahatha-way. — West,  Jonr.,  19,  1,824.  Na- 
heawak.— Long,  Exped.  St  PcUt’s  R.,  I,  376,  1,824. 
Nahhahwuk. — Tanner,  Narr.,  3L>,  1,830  {.said  to  be 
their  own  name).  Nahiawah. — Prichard,  Phys. 
Hist.  Nlankind,  v,  410,  1817.  Nahioak.— Maxi- 
milian,Trav.,  1,451,1,839.  Nakawawa.— Hutchins 
(1770)  (pioted  bv  Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  ll,  a8. 
1851.  Naka'-we-wuh.— Ibid.  Nathehwy-within- 
yoowuc. — Franklin,  .Journ.  to  Polar  Sea,  96,  1,8‘24 
(‘southern  men’).  Nathe'-ivywithin-yu.— Ibid., 
71.  Nation  du  Grand-Rat. — L i Clu'snaye  (1697)  in 
Margrv,  D/i'C..  vi.  7,  1886.  Ne-a-ya-6g.— Hayden, 
Ethnoi.and  Philol.Mo.  VaL,  235, 1,862  (‘  tho.se  who 
sjieak  the  same  tongue’:  own  name).  Ne-heth- 
a-wa.— Umfreville(1790)  in  Mainellist.  Soc.  Coll., 
VI,  ‘270,  18.59.  Nehethe-'wuk. — Richardson,  Arct. 
Exped.,  II,  36,  1851  (‘ e.xact  men’ : own  naine). 
Nehethowuck. — -Ishea,  note  in  Charlevoix,  New 
Fr.,  Ill,  107,1868.  Neheth‘wa.— ITnfrcville  (1790) 

• inoted  by  Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3.  .sec.  3,  418,  1816. 
Nehiyaw, — Baraga,  Ojibwa  Diet.,  1878  (Chijqjewa 
name).  Nehiyawok. — Lacombe,  Diet,  di’s  Cris,  x, 
1874  (own  name:  from  ii/iniwok.'  those  of  the  first 
race’).  Nenawehks. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
liend.,  525, 1878.  Nenawe‘whk.— Walch,  maj),  1805. 
Nena  'Wewhok. — Harmon,  Jour.,  mail,  1,8‘20.  Ni- 
the-wuk.— Hind,  Lab.  Benin.,  ii,  10, 1,863.  Northern 
TJttawawa, — Hutchins  (17701  /piotcd  by  Richard- 
.son,  Arct.  Exjied.,  li,  3.8,  1851.  O'pimmitish  Inini- 
■wuc. — Franklin,  .lonrn.  Polar  Sea,  66,  18‘24_(‘inen 
of  the  woods’).  Guenistinos. — Iherville  (170‘2)  in 
Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., I,  342,1872.  Queristinos.— Iber- 
ville in  Margry,  Dec.,  iv.  600, 1,880.  Re-nis-te-nos. — 
Culbertson  iii  Smithson.  Rep.  1,850,  1'22,  1851. 
sa-he'. — Matthews,  HidaLsaInds..200.1877(Hidatsa 
name).  Saie'kuun. — Tims,  Blackfoot  Gram,  and 
Diet.,  124,  1889  (Siksika  name:  sing.).  Schahi,— 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  ii,  234,  1811  (Hidatsa  mmie). 
sha-i-ye. — Jlatthews,  Ilid  its/i  Inds.,  200,  1,'^77  (.Vs- 
siniboin  name).  Shi-e-a-la. — Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  VaL,  ‘2:3.5.  1862  (Sioux  namei. 
Shi-e-ya.— Ibid.  (.\s.siniboin  name:  ‘enemies,’ 
‘strangers’).  Southern  Indians. — Dobbs.  Hudson 
Bay,  95,  1714  (.so  called  by  the  Hud.son  bay 
traders) . 

Creek  Path  (triinsl.  of  A'liGsd-iD/iTmf'/i?) . 
A former  imiiortant  ('herokee  settleiiumt, 
iiiclmliiig  also  a iitiiiiher  of  (’rooks  and 
Sliawiioi',  tvlioro  tlio  trail  from  tlio  Ohio 
rogiou  to  the  ('rook  ooiintry  crossed  Toii- 
iiossoo  r.,  at  the  jirosent  Guiitersvillo, 
Marshall  oo.,  Ala.  It  iva.s  later  known 
as  (iimter’s  Landing,  from  a Cherokee 
niixed-hlood  named  (Ttinter. — Clooney  in 
19th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  52(>,  19t)0. 

Creeks.  A confederacy  forming  the 
large.st  division  of  the  Muskhogean  fam- 
ily. They  received  their  name,  from  the 
English  on  account  of  the  numerons 
streams  in  their  country.  Daring  early 
historic  times  the  Creeks  occupied^  the 
greater  ])ortion  of  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia, residing  chiefly  on  Coosa  and  Talla- 
poosa rs.,  the  two' largest  trilmtaries  of 
Alahania  r. , and  on  Elint  and  Chatta- 
hoochee rs.  They  claimed  the  territory 
on  then,  from  the  Savannah  to  St.Iohns  r. 
and  all  the  islands,  thence  to  Apalaehe 
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l)ay,  and  from  this  line  northwanl  to  tlie 
mountains.  The  s.  portion  of  this  terri- 
tory was  held  by  dispossession  of  the 
earlier  Florida  tribes.  They  sold  to  Great 
Britain  at  an  early  date  their  territory  be- 
tween Savannah  and  Ogeec-hee  rs.,  all  the 
coast  to  St  Johns  r.,  and  all  the  islands 
up  to  tidewater,  reserving  for  themselves 
St  Catherine,  Sapelo,  and  Ossal)aw  ids., 
aii(i  from  Pipemakers  bluff  to  Savannah 
(Morse,  N.  Am.,  218,  1776).  Thus  oc- 
cupying a leading  position  among  the 
INIuskhogean  tribes  the  Creeks  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  j)owerful  to  resist 
attacks  from  the  northern  tribes,  as  the 
Catawba,  Irociuois,  Shawnee,  and  Chero- 
kee, after  they  had  united  in  a confed- 
eracy, which  they  did  at  an  early  day. 
The  dominating  tribes  at  the  time,  of 
the  confederation  seem  to  have  been  the 
Al)ihka  (or  Kusa),  Kasihta,  Kawita,  Oak- 
fuskee,  and  some  other  tribe  or  tribes  at 
the  junction  of  Coo.sa  and  Tallapoosa  rs. 
Nothing  certain  can  be  said  of  tlieir  jne- 
vious  condition,  or  of  the  time  when  the 
confederacy  was  established,  but  it  aj)- 
pears  from  the  narratives  of  De  Soto’s 
expedition  that  leagues  among  several  of 
these  towns  exi.sted  in  1540,  over  which 
head  chiefs  ])resided. 

For  more  than  a century  before  their 
removal  to  the  AV.,  between  1836  and 
1840,  the  peo])le  of  the  Creek  confederacy 
occufiied  some  50  towns,  in  which  were 
sj)oken  6 distinct  languages,  viz,  Milsco- 
gee,  liitchiti,  Koasati,  Yuchi,  Natchez, 
and  Shawnee.  The  Hrst  three  were  of 
Muskhogean  stock,  the  others  were  en- 
tirely alien  incorporations.  Al)out  half 
the  confederacy  S]>oke  the  Muscogee  lan- 
guage, which  thus  constituted  the  ruling 
language  and  gave  name  to  the  confed- 
eracy. The  meaning  of  the  word  is  un- 
known. Although  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  connect  it  with  the  Algonr|uian 
muaket/,  ‘swamp,’  the  probabilities  seem 
to  favor  a southern  origin.  The  people 
speaking  the  cognate  Plitchiti  and  Koa- 
sati were  contemi)tuously  designated  as 
“Stincards”  by  the  dominant  IMuscogee. 
The  Koasati  seem  to  have  included  the 
ancient  Alibamu  of  central  Alabama, 
while  the  liitchiti,  on  lower  Chattahoo- 
chee r.,  appear  to  have  been  the  remnant 
of  the  ancient  })eo])!e  of  s.  e.  Georgia,  and 
claimed  to  be  of  more  ancient  occupancy 
than  the  Muscogee.  Geographically  the 
towns  were  grouped  as  Upper  Creek,  on 
Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rs.,  Ala.,  and  Lower 
Creek,  on  middle  or  lower  Chattahoochee 
r.,  on  the  Alahama-Georgia  border. 
AVhile  the  Seminole  (q.  v. ) were  still  a 
small  l)ody  confined  to  the  extreme  x.  of 
Florida,  they  were  frequently  spoken  of 
as  Lower  Creeks.  To  the  Cherokee  the 
U^pper  Creeks  were  known  as  Atu-K'nsa, 
from  their  ancient  town  of  Kusa,  or 


Coosa,  while  the  Lower  Creeks  were 
called  Ani-Kau'Ua,  ti'om  their  jtrincipal 
town  Kawita,  or  Coweta.  The  earlier 
Seminole  emigrants  were  chiefly  from  f he 
Lower  Creek  fowns. 

The  hi.sfory  of  fhe  Creeks  l^egins  with 
the  aj)pearance  of  DeSohj’s  army  in  their 
country  in  1540.  Tristan  de  Luna  came 
in  contact  with  ])ai't  of  the  grouj)  in  1559, 
l)ut  the  only  imj)ortant  fact  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  record  is  the  deploral)le 
condition  into  which  the  ]>eople  of  the 
sections  penetrated  by  the  Spaniai'ds  lia<l 
l)een  brought  l)y  their  visit.  Juan  del 
Pardo  j>assed  through  their  countiy  in 
1567,  l>ut  Juan  de  la  Vandera,  the  chion- 
iclerof  his  expedition,  has  left  little  more 
than  a list  of  unidentifial)le  names.  The 
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Creeks  came  ]>rominentIy  into  history  as 
allies  of  the  English  in  the  Apalachee 
wars  of  1703-08,  and  from  that  period 
continue  almost  uniformly  as  treaty  allies 
of  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  colo- 
nies, while  hostile  to  the  Spaniards  of 
Florida.  The  only  serious  revolt  of  the 
Creeks  against  the  Americans  took  jilace 
in  1813-14 — the  well-known  Creek  war, 
in  which  Gen.  Jackson  took  a prominent 
j)art.  This  ended  in  the  comi)lete  defeat 
of  the  Imlians  and  the  submission  of 
tVeatherford,  their  leader,  followed  by 
the  ces.sion  of  the  greater  part  of  their 
lands  to  the  United  States.  The  extended 
and  bloody  contest  in  Florida,  which 
lasted  from  1835  to  1843  and  is  known  as 
the  Seminole  war,  secured  permanent 
peace  with  the  southern  tribes.  The  re- 
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inoval  of  the  larger  part  of  the  Creek 
and  Seminole  ])eople  and  their  negro 
slaves  to  the  lands  assigned  them  in  In- 
dian Ter.  took  place  between  1836  and 
1840. 

The  Creek  woman  was  short  in  stature 
but  well  formed,  while  the  warrior,  ac- 
cording to  Pickett  (Hist.  Ala.,  87,  ed. 
1896),  was  “larger  than  the  ordinary 
race  of  Muropeans,  often  above  6 ft.  in 
height,  but  was  invariably  well  formed, 
erect  in  his  carriage,  and  graceful  in  every 
movement.  They  were  j)roud,  haughty, 
and  arrogant;  brave  and  valiant  in  war.” 
As  a people  they  were  more  than  usually 
devoted  to  decoration  and  ornament; 
they  were  fond  of  music,  and  ball  play 
was  their  most  important  game.  Exog- 
amy, or  marriage  outside  the  clan,  was 
the  rule;  adultery  by  the  wife  was  pun- 
ished by  the  relatives  of  the  husband; 
descent  was  in  the  female  line.  In  gov- 
ernment it  was  a general  rule  that  whei’e 
one  or  more  clans  occupied  a town  they 
constituted  a tribe  under  an  elected  chief, 
or  who  was  advised  by  the  council 

of  the  town  in  all  important  matters, 
while  the  council  appointed  the  “great 
warrior”  or  tiistenuggi-hlako.  They  usu- 
ally buried  their  dead  in  a square  pit 
under  the  bed  where  the  deceased  lay  in 
his  house.  Certain  towns  were  conse- 
crated to  peace  ceremonies  and  were 
known  as  “white  towns,”  while  others 
set  apart  for  war  ceremonials  were  des- 
ignated as  “red  towns.”  They  had 
several  orders  of  chiefly  rank.  Their 
great  religious  ceremony  was  the  annual 
puskita  (see  Busk),  of  which  the  lighting 
of  the  new  fire  and  the  drinking  of  the 
black  drink  (q.  v. ) were  important  accom- 
paniments. 

The  early  statistics  of  Creek  po))u- 
lation  are  based  on  mere  estimates.  It  is 
not  known  what  numerical  relation  the 
mixed  bloods  hold  to  the  full  bloods  and 
their  former  negro  slaves,  nor  the  num- 
ber of  their  towns  (having  a square  for 
annual  festivities)  and  villages  (having 
no  square).  In  the  last  quarter  of  the 
18th  centurv  the  Creek  population  may 
have  been  about  20,000,  occupying  from 
40  to  60  towns.  Knox  in  1789  ( Am.  State 
Pa]>.,  I,  1832)  estimates  them  at  6,000  war- 
riors, or  a total  of  24,000  inhabitants  in 
100  towns;  but  these  evidently  included 
the  Seminole  of  Florida.  Bartram,  about 
1775,  credits  the  whole  confederacy,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Seminole,  with  11,000  in  55 
towns.  Hawkins,  in  1785,  gave  them 
5,400  men,  representing  a total  of  about 
19,000.  Estimates  made  after  the  re- 
moval to  Indian  Ter.  place  the  popula- 
tion between  15,000  and  20,000.  In  1904 
the  “Creeks  by  blood”  living^  in  the 
Creek  Nation,  numbered  9,t»05,  while 
Creek  freedmen  aggregated  5,473.  The 
number  of  acres  in  their  reserve  in  1885 


was  3,215,395,  of  which  only  a portion 
was  tillable,  and  90,000  were  actually 
cultivated. 

Some  of  the  more  important  earlier 
treaties  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Creek  Indians  are:  Hopewell,  S.  C.,  Nov. 
28,  1785;  New  York,  Aug.  7,  1790;  Cole- 
raine, Ga.,  June  29,  1796;  Ft  Jackson, 
Ala.,  Aug.  9,  1814;  Creek  agency  on  Flint 
r.,  Jan.  22,  1818;  Indian  Spring,  Creek 
Nation,  Jan.  8,  1821;  Washington,  D.  C., 
Jan.  24,  1826,  and  Mar.  24,  1832;  Ft  Gib- 
son, Ind.  T.,  Nov.  23,  1838. 

At  present  the  Creek  Nation  in  In- 
dian Ter.  is  divided  into  49  townships 
(“towns”),  of  which  3 are  inhabited 
solely  Ijy  negroes.  The  capital  is  Okmul- 
gee. ’ Their  legislature  consists  of  a House 
of  Kings  (corresponding  to  the  Senate) 
and  a House  of  Warriors  (similar  to  the 
National  Hou.se  of  Representatives),  with 
a head  chief  as  executive.  Several  vol- 
umes of  their  laws  have  been  published. 

The  Creek  clans  follow,  those  marked 
with  an  asterisk  being  extinct;  the  final 
algi  means  ‘ people’ : Ahalakalgi  (Bog  po- 
tato), Aktayatsalgi,  Atchialgi  (5Iaize), 
*Chukotalgi,  Fusualgi  (Bird),  Halpadalgi 
(Alligator),  Hlahloalgi  (Fish),  Hutalgalgi 
(Wind),  *Isfanalgi,  Itamalgi,  Itchhasu- 
algi  (Beaver),  Itchualgi  (Deer),  Kat.salgi 
(Panther),  Koakot.«algi  (Wild-cat),  Ku- 
nipalgi  (Skunk),  * Mukla-salgi,  Nokosalgi 
(Bear) , * Odshisalgi  ( 1 1 ickory-nut ) , * ( )ki- 
lisa,  *Oktchunualgi  (Salt),  Osanalgi  (Ot- 
ter) ,*Pahosalgi,  So  paktalgi(  Toad  ) ,Takus- 
algi  ( Mole),  Tsulalgi  ( Fox ),  * Wahlakalgi, 
AVotkalgi  (Raccoon),  Yahalgi  (Wolf). 

Below  is  a list  of  the  Creek  towns  and 
villages.  The  smaller  contained  20  to  30 
cabins  and  the  larger  as  many  as  200. 
Tukabatchi,  the  largest,  is  said  to  have 
had  386  families  in  1832.  The  towns 
were  composed  of  irregular  clusters  of  4 
to  8 houses,  each  cluster  being  occupied 
by  the  representatives  of  a clan. 

Upper  Creek  totnis. — Abihka,  Abikinl- 
shi,  Alkehatchee,  Anaticha])ko,  Assi- 
lanapi,  Atasi,  Atchinaalgi,  Atchinahat- 
chi,  .\ucheucaula,  Canjauda,  Cayomulgi, 
Chakihlako,  Chananagi,  Chatoksofki, 
Chatukehufaula,  Chiaha,  Cholocco  Lita- 
bixee,  Conaliga,  Coosahatchi,  Cow  Towns, 
Eufaula,  Fusihatchi,  Ghuaclahatche, 
Hatchichapa,  Hillabi,  Hlanudshiapala, 
Hlaphlako,  Hlahlokalka,  Huhliwahli, 
Ikanachaka,  Ikanhatki,  Innikfa,  Ipisogi, 
Istapoga,  Istudshilaika,  Kailaidshi,  Ker- 
off,  Kitt'hopataki,  Kohamutkikatska, 
Kulumi,  Ku.sa,  Littefutchi,  Lutchapoga, 
Muklassa,  New  Eufaula,  Ninnipaskulgees, 
Niuyaka,  Oakfuskee,  Oakfuskudshi,  Ok- 
chayi,  Okchayudshi,  Ooeasa,  Opilhlako, 
Oselarneby,  Otituchina,  Pakan  Tallahas- 
see, Pinhoti,  Potchushatchi,  Sakapatayi, 
Satapo,  Saugahatchi,  Snkaispoka,  Tala- 
dega,  Talasi,  Talasihatchi,  Talapoosa, 
Taliposehogy,  Tukabatchi,  Tukabatchi 
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Tallahassee,  Tukpafka,  Tukhtukagi,  Tus- 
kegee,  Uktahasasi,  Ullibahali,  Wakokayi, 
Weogufka,  Wetumpka,  Wewoka,  Wok- 
soyudshi.  (See  also  Alihamii.) 

Lower  Creek  and  Jlitchiti  toinis. — Ania- 
kalli,  Apalachicola,  Apatai,  Chatta- 
hoochee, Chiaha,  Chiahudshi,  Chi- 
Idakonini,  Chiskatalofa,  Chukahlako, 
Ootohautustennuggee,  Donally’s  Town, 
Eniatlochee,  Finhalui,  Ilatchichapa, 
Hihagee,  Mlekatska,  Ilogologes,  Hota- 
lihuyana,  Huhlitaiga,  Itahasiwaki,  Kaila, 
Kasihta  Kawaiki,  Kavvita,  Nipky,  Ochee- 
ses,  Ocmulgee,  Oconee,  Okitiyakni, 
Osotchi,  Sawokli,  Sawokliudshi,  Sechar- 
lecha,  Suolanocha,  Tainali,  Tehnocresses, 
Wikaihlako. 

Ani'-Gu'sa. — .Ntoonoy  in  19th  Rep.  A.  B.  E.,  509. 
1900  (('herokee  mime,  from  Kusa,  their  principal 
ancient  town).  Anikoessa. — ten  Kate,  Reizen  in 
N.  A.,  -I'J'i,  1S85  (Clierokee  name).  Ani'-Ku'sa. — 
Mooney,  op.  eit.  (alternative  form  of  Cherokee 
name).  Copas. — Carver,  Trav.,  map,  1778  (possibly 
the  .same;  .see  A'opa,  the  Yiichi  name,  below). 
Creek  Indians. — Craven  (1712)  in  N.  C.  Col.  Ree.,  t, 
898,  18,86.  Greek  nation. — II.  R.  Rep.  8.54,  27th 
Cong-.,  2(1  ses.s.,  12,  1842  (misprint).  Humasko.— 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  00, 1884  (.Shawnee 
name,  singular).  Humaskogi. — Ibid.  (pi.  form). 
Kopa.— Gat.schet,  Ynchi  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  188.5  (5’iichi 
name,  from  ko  ‘man,’  jja  ‘to  burn,’  referring  to 
their  custom  of  burning  ]>risoner.s  at  the  stake). 
Kreeks. — Mandrillon,  Spectateur  AmOricain, 
map.  1785.  Krichos. — Hervas,  Idea  dell’  Universo, 
.XVII.  90,  17,84.  Krihk. — Gatschet,  inf’n  (German 
form  of  several  writers).  Kusa. — Gatschet,  inf’n 
(Cherokee  name,  pi.  Anikui<a;  so  called  after 
Kusa,  their  earliest  center).  Ku-u'-sha— Gat- 

schet, Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  59,  1884  (Wyandot 
name,  after  Cherokee  name).  Machecous. — 
Smith.  Bouipiet’s  Exped..  69,  1766  (probably  mis- 
spelled for  Mashcouqui;  misspelling  handed  down 
by  Hutchins,  Jefferson,  and  Schoolcraft).  Mac- 
ko^e. — Dorsey,  Kansas  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882 
(Kan.sa  name).  Macku'ife, — Dorsey,  Osage  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  ((Isage  name).  Maskogi. — 
Gat.schet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  59,  18,84.  Masko- 
kalgi. — Ibid,  (own  name,  plural).  Maskoki. — 
Ibid.  Maskokillki. — ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A., 
411,  18.85  ( iHA'i  trails,  ‘people’).  Masquachki. — 
Heckewelder  in  Barton,  New  Views,  app.,  9, 1798 
(Delaware  name;  ‘swampy  land’,  ‘Swampy- 
landers’).  Mobilian. — Shea,  Cath.  Mi.ss.,  22, 18.55. 
Mo-ckq'-ni, — Dorsey,  Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1891  (Qiiapaw  name).  Moskoky. — Morse,  Rep. 
to  Sec.  War.  311,  18‘22.  Mucogulgee, — Schoolcraft, 
Ind. 'I'Bibes,  III,  51 1, 1853.  Musaogulge. — Ker,  Trav- 
els, 337,  1816(  misprint ).  Muscagee. — N.  5’.  Doc.  Col. 
Ili.st.,  VI,  709,  1,8,55.  Muscogee. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  73, 
1849.  Muscogeh. — Brinton,  Floridian  Benin. , 144, 
18.59.  Muscogulges. — Bartram.  Travels,  149,  1791. 
Muscolgees. — Ratinesijue,  introd.  to  Marshall,  Ky., 
1,30,  1824.  Muscows. — Brinton,  Floridian  Benin., 
144.  18.59.  Musgogees. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 

I.  134,  1851.  Muskogee. — Bike,  Travels,  1.59,  1811. 
Muskogolgees. — Niittall,  Jour.,  277,  1821.  Mus- 
kohge. — Adair,  Am.  Ind..  2-57,  1775.  Muskoh- 
gee. — W'orsley.  View  of  ,Vm.  Imls.,  9.5,  18‘28.  Mus- 
kokes — Smith,  Cabei^a  de  Vaca,  164,  note,  1871. 
Mus-koo-gee.  — Bol  laert  i n Jon  r.  Ethnol . Soc.  Lond . . 

II,  265.  18.50.  Musqua. — Woodward,  Reminis- 

cences, 13,  1859.  Sko'-ki  ha"-ya'. — Dorsey,  Bi- 
loxi M S. Diet. , B. E.,  1892 (Biloxi name) . llmash- 
gohak.— Gat.schet,  inf’n  (Fo.x  name).  Western 
Indians. — Brinton,  Floridian  Benin.,  144,  1,859. 

Cremation.  See  Mortuary  customs. 

Crescents.  See  Banner  stones. 

Cristone.  A mined  pueblo  on  Gallinas 
cr.,  s.  of  Tierra  Ainarilla,  n.  iv.  N.  IMex. — 
Cope  in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep.,  vii,  355, 
1879. 


Croatan.  A village  in  1.585  on  an  island 
then  called  by  the  .same  name,  which 
apjiear.s  to  have  been  that  on  which  C. 
Ijookout  i.s  situated,  on  the  coast  of  Car- 
teret CO.,  N.  C.  The  inhabitants  seem 
to  have  been  independent  of  the  chiefs 
of  Secotan.  It  is  thought  that  the  lo.^t 
colony  of  Lane,  on  Roanoke  id.,  joined 
them  and  that  traces  of  the  mixture 
were  discernible  in  the  later  llatteras  In- 
dians. (j.  M.) 

Croatan. — Lane  (1,586)  in  Smith  (1629),  Virginia, 
I,  92,  repr.  1819.  Croatoan. — Strachey  {ra.  1612), 
Virginia,  43, 145,  1849.  Crooton. — Lane,o|>.  cit.,86. 

Croatan  Indians.  The  legal  de.signa- 
tion  in  North  Carolina  for  a people  evi- 
dently of  mixed  Indian  and  white 
blood,  found  in  various  e.  sections  of  the 
state,  but  chiefly  in  Robeson  co.,  and 
numbering  ajiiiroximately  5,000.  For 
many  years  they  were  classed  with  the 
free  negroes,  but  steadily  refused  to  ac- 
cept such  classification  or  to  attend  the 
negro  schools  or  churches,  claiming  to  be 
the  descendants  of  the  early  native  tribes 
and  of  white  settlers  who  had  intermar- 
ried with  them.  About  20  years  ago 
their  claim  was  officially  recognized  and 
they  were  given  a sejiarate  legal  existence 
under  the  title  of  “Croatan  Indians,”  on 
the  theory  of  descent  from  Raleigh’s  lost 
colony  of  Croatan  (q.  v.  j.  Under  this 
name  they  now  have  sejiarate  school 
provision  and  are  admitted  to  some  jirivi- 
leges  not  accorded  to  the  negroes.  The 
theory  of  descent  from  the  lost  colony 
may  be  regarded  as  baseless,  but  the 
name  itself  serves  as  a convenient  label  for 
a people  who  combine  in  themselves  the 
blood  of  the  wasted  native  tribes,  the 
early  colonists  or  forest  rovers,  the  run- 
away slaves  or  other  negroes,  and  prob- 
ably also  of  .stray  seamen  of  the  Latin 
races  from  coasting  vessels  in  the  West 
Indian  or  Brazilian  trade. 

Across  the  line  in  South  Carolina  are 
found  a people,  evidently  of  similar 
origin,  designated  “Red bones.”  In  por- 
tions of  w.  N.  C.  and  e.  Tenn.  are  found 
the  so-called  “Melungeons”  (probably 
from  French  melange,  ‘mixed’)  or  “Por- 
tuguese,” apparently  an  offshoot  from 
the  Croatan  proper,  and  in  Delaware  are 
found  the  “Moors.”  All  of  these  are 
local  designations  for  jieoples  of  mixed 
race  with  an  Indian  nucleus  differing  in 
no  way  from  the  present  mixed-blood 
remnants  known  as  Pamunkey,  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  Nansemond  Indians  in  Vir- 
ginia, excepting  in  the  more  complete 
loss  of  their  identity.  In  general,  the 
physical  features  and  complexion  of  the 
persons  of  this  mixed  stock  incline  more 
to  the  Indian  than  to  the  white  or  negro. 
See  Metis,  Mi. red  bloods.  (.i.  m.  ) 

Cross.  This  symbol  or  device,  which 
in  some  of  its  familiar  forms  is  known  as 
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the  swastika,  was  in  common  use  all  over 
America  in  pre-Columbian  times.  N.  of 
the  Rio  C ramie  it  assumed  many  forms, 
had  varied  siguiticauce  and  use,  and 
doubtless  originated  in  many  different 
wavs.  8ome  of  these  ways  may  be  briefly 

suggested:  (1) 
Primitive  man 
adjusts  him- 
self to  his 
environment, 
real  and  imagi- 
nary, by  keep- 
ing in  mind 
the  cardinal 
points  as  he 
understands 
them.  When 
the  Indian 

NAVAHO  Altar-floor  Symbol  of  the  Four  considers  the 

WORLO-OUARTERS.  (j.  STEVENSOn) 


SHELL  GORGET  WITH  FIGURE  OF 

Spider  and  conventional- 
ized Cross  marking,  (z-s) 


him  he  thinks  of  it  as  divided  into  the 
four  quai’ters,  and  when  he  communi- 
cates with  the  mysterious  beings  and 
powers  with  which  his  imagination  peo- 
])les  it— the  rulers  of  the  winds  and 
rains — he  turns  his  face  to  the  four  direc- 
tions in  stipulated 
order  and  addresses 
them  to  make  his  ap- 
]ieals  and  his  offer- 
ings. Thus  his  wor- 
ship, his  ceremonies, 
his  games,  and  even 
his  more  ordinary  oc- 
cupations in  many 
cases  are  arranged  to 
conform  to  the  cardi- 
nal points,  and  the  va- 
rious symljolic  repre- 
sentations associated  with  them  assume 
the  form  of  the  cross  (see  Color  sumholism, 
Onenlatioii).  This  was  and  is  true  of  many 
peoples  and  is  well  illustrated  in  the  ^yon- 
derful  altar  paintings  of  tlie  tribes  of  the 
arid  region  (see  Drii-pnhiting).  huch 

crosses,  although  an 
essential  part  of 
symbolism  and  reli- 
gious ceremony,  ex- 
ist only  for  the  pur- 
])Oses  of  the  occasion 
and  are  brushed 
away  when  the  cer- 
emony is  ended,  but 
nevertheless  they 
l)assinto])ermanent 
form  as  decorations 
of  ceremonial  ob- 
jects— as  iM)ttery, 
basketry,  and  costumes— retaining  their 
signifleanee  indefinitely.  (2)  Distinct 
from  the  crosses  thus  derived  in  form  and 
significance  are  those  having  a pictorial 
origin;  such  are  the  conventional  delinea- 
tions of  animal  and  vegetal  forms  or  their 
markings,  or  thosi*  representing  the  cos- 


navaho  Basket  tray  with 
Crosses  Representing  the 

FOUR  WORLD-QUARTERS  AND 
Stars  OR  CLOUDS,  (i-ts) 


mic  bodies,  as  the  sun  and  the  stars,  par, 
ticularly  the  morning  and  evening  stars- 
as  among  the  tribes  of  the  S.  W.  These  fig- 
ures, generally  very  simple  in  form,  may 
be  symbols  of  mythic  powers 
andper-sonages;  and  when  used 
in  non-symbolic  art  they  may 
in  time  Tose  the  symbolic  char- 
acter and  remain  in  art  as  mere 
formal deeorative])atterns.  (3) 
Distinct  from  these  again  ai-e  a 
large  class  of  crosses  and  cross- 
like  forms  which  have  an  ad- 
ventitious origin,  being  the  re- 
sult of  the  combined  mec'han- 
ical  and  esthetic  reciuirements 
<.)f  end)ellishment.  In  nearly 
all  branches  of  art  in  which 
surface  ornament  is  an  im]>or- 


CROSS  Formed 
BY  THE  Orna- 
mental Ar- 


Four  Tipi  Fig- 
ures ON  AN 
Arapahomedi- 
Cine-case  Lid. 
(kroeber) 


ble  for  decorative  designs  are 
squares,  rectangles,  ciri-les,  and 
ovals,  or  are  borders  or  zones 
which  are  divided  into  .sriuares 


or  parallelograms  for  ready  treatment. 
When  simple  figures,  symbolic  or  non- 
symbolic,  are  filled  into  these  spaces,  they 
are  introduced,  not  singly,  since  the  result 
would  be  unsatisfac- 
tory from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  deco- 
rator; not  in  pairs, 
as  that  would  be  lit- 
tle better,  but  in 
fours,  thus  filling 
the  spaces  evenly 
and  symmetrically. 

This  quadruple  ar- 
rangement in  amul- 
titude  of  cases  ])ro- 
duces  the  cross 
which,  although  a 
pseudo  cross,  is  not  always  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  cross  symbol.  The  sep- 
arate elements  in  such  crosses  may  be 
figures  of  men,  insects,  mountains,  ch'uds, 
frets,  and  scrolls,  or  what 
not,  and  of  themselves 
symbolic,  but  the  cross 
thus  produced  is  an  aet'i- 
dent  and  as  a cross  is 
withoutsignificance.  (4) 
In  very  many  cases  de- 
signs are  invented  by  the 
primitive  decorator  who 
fills  the  available  spaces 
fo  l)cautify  articles  man- 
ufactured, and  the  ar- 
rangement in  fours  is  of- 
ten the  most  jiatural  and 
effective  that  can  be  de- 
vised. These  designs, 
primarily  nonsignificant, 
may  have  meanings  read  into  them  by  the 
woman  as  she  works  the  stitches  of  her 
basketry  or  beadwork,  or  by  others  sub- 
setpiently,  and  these  itleas  may  be  wholly 


MOUND  IN  WISCONSIN; 
1-3.  (THOMAs) 


Pima  Basket  with  Pseudo  Cross 
(swastika)  formed  adventi- 
tiously of  the  Interspaces  of 
four  Scroll-fret  Units.  (1-12) 
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distinct  from  those  associated  with  the 
cross  through  any  other  means. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  cross  naturally 
and  freely  finds  its  way  into  the  art  of 
primitive  peojjles,  and  that  it  may  have 
great  variety  of  form  and  diversity  of 
meaning.  There  seems  no  reason  what- 
ever for  supposing  that  the  cross  of  the 
American  aborigines,  in  any  of  its  phases, 
is  derived  from  the  cross  of  the  Old 
World,  or  that  the  ideas  associated  with 
it  are  at  all  analogous  with  those  that 
cluster  about  the  Christian  cross.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  the  Christian 
cross  was  introduced  everywhere  among 
the  American  tribes  by  the  conciuerors 
ancl  colonists  as  a symbol  of  the  religion 
which  they  sought  to  introduce,  and  be- 
ing adopted  by  the  tribes  it  is  embodied 
to  some  e.\tent  in  the  post-Columbian 
native  art.  Crosses  of  silver,  such  as 
were  commonly  worn  as  pendants  on 
rosaries,  are  frequently  recovered  from 
mounds  and  burial  places  of  the  abo- 
rigines. 

Consult  Barrett  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
no  4,  1905;  Beauchamp  in  Bull.  73,  N.  Y. 
State  Mus.,  1903;  Blake,  The  Cross,  An- 
cient and  Modern,  1888;  Brinton  in  Proc. 
Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  XXVI,  1889;  J.O.  Dorsey 
(1)  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894,  (2)  in  The 
Archa'ologist,  1894;  Fletcher  in  Rep.  Pea- 
body Mus.,  Ill,  1884;  Holmes  (1)  in  20th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
II,  1889;  Jones  in  Smithson.  Rej).  1881, 
1883;  Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  5Ius.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVIII,  1902;  McAdams,  Records  of 
Ancient  Races,  58,  1887;  Stevenson  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891;  Tookerin  Am.  .Vntiq., 
XX,  no.  6, 1898;  Wilson  in  Rep.  Nat.  IMus. 
1894,  1896.  (w.  ji.  ji. ) 

Crossweeksung  (‘the  house  of  separa- 
tion’ {?). — Boudinot).  A former  Dela- 

ware village  in  Burlington  co.,  N.  J., 
probably  about  the  present  Crosswicks. 
A mission  was  established  there  by 
Brainerd  in  1745.  (.j.  m.  ) 

Crossweeckes,— Doc.  of  KJT-I  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
n,  ()S2.  18.o8.  Crossweeksung, — Boudinot,  Star  iii 
the  \\est,27.S,  1816.  Crosweek. — Ibid. ,117. 

Croton-bug.  The  water  cockroach 
( lUnfta  (jermanira ) , from  Croton,  the  name 
of  a river  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 
which  has  been  applied  also  to  the  metro- 
politan reservoir  system.  Tooker  con- 
siders the  word  a personal  name  and  de- 
rives it  from  kloUin,  in  the  Delaware 
dialect  of  Algonquiaii,  signifving  ‘ he 
contends.’  (,\.  f.  c.) 

Crow  Dog  {K(ingimnka).  An  Oglala 
Sioii.x  chief.  He  took  no  prominent  part 
in  the  Sioux  war  of  1876,  but  in  1881  he 
shot  Spotted  Tail  in  a brawl,  and  for 
this  was  trieil  before  a jury  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  but  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  ordered  his  release  on  habeas 
corpus,  ruling  that  the  Federal  courts  had 


no  jurisdiction  over  crimes  committed  on 
reservations  secured  to  Indian  tribes  liy 
treaty.  Other  deeds  attested  his  fearless 
nature,  and  when  the  Ghost-dance  craze 
emboldened  the  Oglala  to  go  upon  the 
warpath,  angered  by  a new  treaty  cutting 
down  their  reservation  and  rations.  Crow 
Dog  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  desper- 
ate band  that  fled  from  Rosebud  agency 
to  the  Baddands  and  defied  Gen.  J.  A. 
Brooke’s  brigade.  He  was  inclined  to 
yield  wlien  friendlies  came  to  persuade 
them,  and  when  the  irreconcilables 
caught  up  their  rifles  to  shoot  the  waver- 
ers  he  drew  his  blanket  over  his  head, 
not  wishing,  as  he  said,  to  know  who 
would  be  guilty  of  slaying  a brother 
Dakota.  W’hen  the  troops  still  refrained 
from  attacking,  and  the  most  violent  of 
his  companions  saw  the  hopelessness  of 
their  plight,  he  led  his  followers  back  to 
the  agency  toward  the  close  of  Dec., 

1890.  (F.  n. ) 

Crowmbcker  (transl.  of  Kdif-aluielii/ke,  a 
chief’s  name).  A former  Cherokee  set- 
tlement on  Battle  cr.,  which  falls  into 
Tennessee  r.  below  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

' (.1.  M.  ) 

Crow  Mockers  Old  Place.— Royce  in  5th  Kep.  B. 
A.  E.,  niiip,  1887. 

Crow  People.  A division  of  the  Crows, 
distinguished  from  the  Minesetperi. — 
Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  144, 
1851. 

Crows  (trails.,  through  French  gem  den 
eorbeanx,  of  their  own  name,  Abmroke, 
crow,  sparrowhawk,  or  binl  people).  A 
Siouan  tribe  forming  part  of  the  Hidatsa 
group,  their  separation  from  the  Hidatsa 
having  taken  place,  as  Matthews  (1894) 
believed,  within  the  last  200  years. 
Hayden,  foj^owing  their  tradition,  placed 
it  about  1776.  According  to  this  story 
it  was  the  result  of  a factional  disjiute 
between  two  chiefs  who  were  desper- 
ate men  and  nearly  equal  in  the  num- 
ber of  their  followers.  They  were  then 
residing  on  (Missouri  r.,and  one  of  the  two 
bands  which  afterward  became  the  Crows 
withdrew  and  migrated  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Rocky  mts.,  through  which  region 
they  continued  to  rove  until  gathered  on 
reservations.  Since  theirseparation  from 
the  Hidatsa  their  history  has  been  similar 
to  that  of  most  tribes  of  the  jilains,  one 
of  perpetual  war  with  the  surrounding 
tdeir  chief  enemies  being  the 
Siksika  and  the  Dakota.  At  the  time  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  (1804) 
they  dwelt  chieflv  on  Bighorn  r.; 
Brown  (1817)  located  them  on  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  the  i:.  side  of  the  Rocky 
mts.;  Drake  (1834)  on  the  s.  branch  of 
the  Yellowstone,  in  lat.  4(U,  long.  105'=’. 
Hayden  (1862)  wrote:  “The  I'ountry 
usually  inhabited  by  the  Crows  is  in  and 
near  the  Rocky  mts.,  along  the  sources  of 
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Powder,  Wind,  and  Biglioni  rs.,  on  the 
s.  side  of  the  Yellowstone,  as  far  as  Lara- 
mie fork  on  the  Platte  r.  They  are  also 
often  found  on  the  w.  and  x.  side  of  that 


the  elk  or  bighorn  and  often  with  rattle- 
snake skin.  The  Crows  have  been  de- 
scribed as  extremely  superstitions,  very 
dissolute,  and  much  given  to  unnatural 
l)ractices;  they  are  skilful  horsemen, 
throwing  themselves  on  one  side  in  their 
attacks,  as  is  done  l.)y  many  Asiatic  tribes. 
Their  dead  were  usually  placed  on  stages 
elevated  on  ])oles  in  the  j)rairie. 

The  jK)pulation  was  estimated  by  Lewis 
and  C.'lark  (1804)  at  350  lodges  and  3,500 
individuals;  in  1829  and  1834,  at  4,o00; 
jMaximilian  (1843)  counted  400  tipis; 
Hayden  (1862)  said  there  were  formerly 
about  800  lodges  or  families,  in  1862  re- 
duced to  460  lodges.  Their  number  in 
1890  was  2,287:  in  1904,  1,«26.  Lewis 
(Btat.  View,  1807)  said  they  were  divided 
into  four  bands,  called  by  themselves 
Ahaharopirnojia,  Ehartsar,  Xoota,  and 
Pareescar.  Culbertson  (Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  144,  1851 ) divides  the  tribe  into  (1) 
Crow  People,  and  (2)  Minesetiieri,  or 
Sapsuckers.  These  two  divisions  he  sub- 
divides into  12  bands,  giving  as  the  names 
only  the  English  ecjuivalents.  Morgan 
(Anc.  Soc.,  159,  1877)  gives  the  following 
bands:  Achepabecha,  Ahachik,  Ashina- 
dea,  Ashbochiah,  Ashkanena,  Booadasha, 
Esachkabuk,  Esekej)kabiik,  Hokarutcha, 
( Ihotdiisba,  Oosal  )otsee,  Petchalcwuhpaka, 
and  Shiptetza.  . 

TheCrows  havebeen  oliicially  classilied 
as  Mountain  Crows  and  River  Crows,  the 
former  so  called  because  of  their  custom 


CROW  MAN 


river,  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  IMussel- 
shell  and  as  low  down  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellowstone.” 

According  to  Maximilian  (1843)  the 
tipis  of  the  Crows  were  exactly  like  those 
of  the  Sioux,  set  up  without  any  regular 
order,  and  on  the  poles,  instead  of  scalps 
were  small  pieces  of  colored  cloth,  chietL’ 
red,  floating  like  streamers  in  the  wind. 
The  camp  he  visited  swarmed  with  wolf- 
like dogs.  They  were  a wandering  tribe 
of  hunters,  making  no  plantations  except 
a few  small  patches  of  tobaci’O.  Ihey 
lived  at  that  time  in  some  400  tents  and 
are  said  to  have  j)ossessed  between  9,000 
and  10,000  horses.  Maximilian  consid- 
ered them  the  i>roudest  of  Indians,  de- 
siiising  the  whites;  “they  do  not,  how- 
ever, kill  them,  butoften  plunder  them.” 
In  stature  and  dress  they  corresponded 
with  the  Hidatsa,  and  were  proud  of  then- 
long  hair.  The  women  have  been  de- 
scribed as  skilful  in  various  kinds  of 
work,  and  their  shirts  and. dresses  of  big- 
horn leather,  as  well  as  ther  buffalo  robes, 
embroidered  and  ornamented  with  dyed 
iiorcupine  quills,  as  particularly  hand- 
some. The  men  made  their  w-eapons 
very  well  and  with  much  taste,  especially 
their  large  bows,  covered  with  horn  of 


CROW  WOMAN 

of  hunting  and  roaming  near  the  moun- 
tains awav  from  Missouri  r.,  the  latter 
from  the  fact  that  they  left  the  mountain 
section  about  1859  and  occupied  the 
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country  along  the  river.  There  was  no 
ethnic,  linguistic,  or  other  difference  be- 
tween them.  The  Mountain  Crows  nnin- 
bered  2,700  in  1871  and  the  River  Crows 
1,400  ( I’ease  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  420,  1871). 
Pres^ent  aggregate  population,  1,826.  See 
Hayden,  Ethnog^  and  Philol.  Mo.  Valley, 
1862;  Maximilian,  Trav.,  1843;  Dorsey 
in  11th  and  15th  Reps.  B.  A.  E.,  1894, 
1897;  IMcCee  in  loth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897; 
Simms,  Traditions  of  the  Crows,  1903. 
Absaraka.— Brackett,  Atearaka  MS.  voeab., 
B.  A.  K.,  ],S79.  Absarakos.— Warren,  Nebr.  and 
Anz..  50,  1.S75.  Absaroka.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
1 nbe.«,  1,  i59,  1851.  Ab-sar'-o-kas, — Morgan  in  N. 
Am  Kev.,17, 1870.  Absarokea. — Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  I,  523,  1851.  Absaroki. — .\m.  Natur  , 8 ’9 
1882.  Absoroka.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  x,  1848  A-b 
““^'■—Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Valley, 
3-b,  18()2  ('('row  people’:  Arapaho  name).  Ap- 
sahro-kee.— Bonner,  Life  of  Beckwourth,  298, 
1856(trans.  r'sparrowhawk people’).  Apsarraka.— 
Everette  in  Pilling,  Proof  Sheets,  942, 188.5.  Apsa- 
ruka.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  174,1843.  Ap-sha-roo- 
kee.— Orig.  ,Ionr.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  207,  1905 
Atsharoke.— Smet,  Letters,  51,  1843  (trails,  ‘crow  ’ 
attributed  to  their  robberies).  Aub-sa'-ro-ke.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Valiev  40‘> 
1862  (own  name;  ‘anything  that  flies’)!  ’ Cor’ 
beaus.— Orig.  Jonr.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  103  1905 
Corbeaux_.— Perrin  dn  Lac,  Voy.  dans  les  Lonis- 
tJrow  Indians.— Orig.  Jonr.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  i,  189,  1904.  De  Corbeau. — Clark  (1804) 
in  Orig.  Jonr.  Lewi.s  and  Clark,  i,  130,  1904.  de 

Lurbo.— Ibid.  Gens  des  Corbeau.— Lewis  and  Clark, 

Discov.  41,  1800  (French  name).  Hahderuka.— 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  174,  1843  (Mandan  name). 
Haideroka. — Ibid.  (Hidatsa  name).  Hapsa-ro- 
*ay-— Gebow,  Sho-sho-iiay  Vocab.,  8,  1.S08  (Sho- 

Burton, Citvof  Saints. 
l.M,  1861.  Hounena.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf’n.  1905 
(Arai)ahoname:  ‘ crow  men’ ).  I-sa-po'-a.— Hav- 
den,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. Valley,  204, 1802  (SiL 
IssaPPo.'-— Tims,  Blackfoot  Gram, 
and  Diet.,  125,  1889  (Siksika  name:  .sing.  Issilppo'- 
lapi  Oaye,  xiii,  no.  9,  33, 
1884  (lankton  name;  ‘raven  foes’).  Kaii-gi'-wi! 

^‘idkton  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  184 
'^'■innebago  xMS.,  B.A.E.! 
1886 (Uinnebago name).  Kee'-hat-sa.— Orig  Jour 
Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  103,  190,5.  Keeheet-sas.— 
^c’^Ped.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  map, 
lurl-  -kat'-sa.-Lcwis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  41 
&hnatsa. — Matthews, Hidatsa  Inds., 39, 1877 
niidat.sa  name:  ‘ they  who  refused  the  paunch’ ). 
Kikastas,— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  518 
^/8.  Aiqatsa.— Am.  Naturalist,  8‘29,  Oct.  1882 
^te.— Orig.  Jonr.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  130  1904 
(De  Corbeau  or).  Kokokiwak,— Gat.schet,  Fox  MS 

Long  Haired  Indians.- 
Sanford  U.  S.,  clxvii,  1819.  O-e'-tun'-i-o,- Hav- 
den,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Valiev,  290  18C‘> 
((.heyenne  name).  0-tun-nee.— Bonner,  Life  of 
Beckwourth,  452, 1850  (Cheyenne  name:  ‘ crow  ’) 
Par-i8-ca-oh-p4n-ga.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts  ’ 
n, Lxx.xiv  18‘23  (Hidatsa  name:  ‘crow  people’)’ 

Clark,  I, 

^20  19()4.  Steamtshi.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am 
Chimn  (S‘Cish  name).  Stemchi.— 

D'Ct.,  pt.  2,  81,  1879  (Kalispel 
,.®*®"'*‘^^*‘~Catschet,Salish  MS.,  B A E 
mt  (Salish  name)  _ Stimk.-Gatschet.  OkinagiiJ 
M,_.,B.A.E.,1884(Okinagan  name).  ITpsaraukas — 
Browne  in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel., .83, 1877.  TJpsaro- 
ws.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  470,  1878. 

Exped.  Rocky  Mts..  ii,  Ixxix. 
1823  ( own  name ) . IJp-shar-look-kar. -Orig.  Jour 

nanie^'“n  (1800)  V,  21,  1905  (Chonunnish 

fsi  ^Aso°k.-Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
181, IKH.  Up-sor-ah-kay.— Anon. Crow. MS. vocab., 

A F ■ -»•— Gatschet,  Wandot  MS.,  B. 

A.  8..,i8.si  (V  yandot  name:  ‘crow’). 

Crow  Town  (trans.  of  Kdgdwii,  ‘crow 
place,  Irom  M'gfi  ‘crow,’  yl  locative). 
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A former  Cherokee  toivn  on  the  left 
bank  of  Tennessee  r.,  near  the  mouth  of 
Raccoon  cr.,  Cherokee  co.,  x.  k.  Ala. 
It  was  one  of  the  so-called  “ hve  lower 
towns”  built  by  those  Cherokee,  called 
Chickainauga,  who  were  hostile  to  the 
American  (‘ause  during  the  Revolutionary 
period,  and  whose  settlements  farther  up 
the  river  had  been  destroyed  by  Sevier 
and  Camiibell  in  1782.  The  population 
of  Crow  Town  and  the  other  lower  .‘set- 
tlements was  augmented  by  Creeks,  Shaw- 
nee, and  white  Tories  until  it  reached  a 
thousand  warriors.  The  towns  were  de- 
stroyed in  1794.  See  Moonev  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  .54,  1900. 

Crow-wing.  Mentioned  by  Neill  (Hist. 
iMinn.,  386,  1858)  as  one  of  the  Chippewa 
liands  that  took  jiart  in  the  treaty  of 
1826.  There  was  a village  of  the  same 
name  at  the  mouth  of  Crow  Wing  r.,  in 
X.  central  Minne.sota,  which  was  the 
home  of  Hole-in-the-Day  in  1838. 

Cuaburidurch.  A former  Mari(‘oi)a 
rancheria  on  the  Rio  Cila,  Ariz. ; visited 
by  Father  Sedelmair  in  1744. — Ban(‘roft, 
Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Cuactataugh.  A village,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  Patuxent,  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Patuxent  r.,  in  Anne  Arundel  (‘o.,  Md., 
in  1608. — Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  i,  mail, 
repr.  1819. 

Cnampis.  ^Mentioned  as  a division  of 
the  Faraon  A]iai‘he. 

Cuampes.- Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  59,  1864.  Cuam- 
pis.— \ ilia  Senor  y Sanchez,  Theatre  .\m.,  ii 
413,  1748.  ’ ’ 

Caanrabi.  Given  as  the  name  of  a 1 lopi 
village  in  1598  in  connection  with  Naybf 
(Oraibe),  Xumupamf  (Shumopovi),  and 
Esperie_z  (Onate,  1598,  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
137,1871).  Not  identified. 


Cubac.  A former  rancheria,  probabh’ 
of  the  Papago,  visited  by  Father  Garces 
in  1771;  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
San  Francisco  Ati,  w.  from  the  present 
Tucson,  s.  Ariz.  Distinct  from  Tubac. 
Cubac, -.yricivita  (1791)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Anz.  and  R.  Mex.,  387,  1889.  Cubic. — Orozco  v 

Berra,  Geog..  348,  1864. 

Cubero  (from  Pedro  Rodriguez  Cubero 
governor  of  New  Mexico,  1697-1703).’ 
formerly  a pueblo,  established  in  1697 
bv  rebel  Queres  from  Santo  Domingo 
Cieneguilla,  and  Cochiti,  14  m.  x.  of  Aco- 
ma,  at  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  that 
name  in  New  51exico.  It  was  jirobablv 
abandoned  in  the  early  part  of  the  18tii 
century  (Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex., 
221,  1889).  According  to  Laguna  tradi- 
tion C ubero  was  formerly  a pueblo  of  the 
Laguna  and  A(‘oma  people,  who  were 
dri\  en  out  by  the  ^Mexican  colonists  a 
century  ago.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Covera.— Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  X.  Mex.,  2.si  ms9 
(or  Guben)).  Covero.— Emory,  Rocon.,  133.’ 184,8. 

t‘it.  Cuvarro.- Hughe.'!, 
Doniphan’sExped.,  149, 1H4.8.  Govero.— Kastman 
map  m Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  ‘24-‘2.5  1,8.54’ 
Punyeestye — Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  .A..  E.,  83  1891 
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Punyitsiama. — Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  189o 
(Laguna  name). 

Cube  Guasibavia.  A former  ranclieria, 
a]>i)arently  Papago,  visited  ))V  Kino  and 
Mange  in  1701;  situated  in  a volcanic 
desert  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  iNIexico,  between 
the  Rio  Salado  and  the  Gulf  of  California, 

2 m.  from  the  shore. 

Cubo  Guasibavia. — Kino  (1701)  ((UotedbyBancrolt, 

No.  Me.x.  States,  i,  49.>S,  1884.  Duburcopota.-lbid 

Cuchendado.  A Texan  tribe,  the  last 
that  Caheza  de  Vaca  met  before  he  left  the 
Gulf  coast  to  continue  inland. — Calieza 
de  Vaca,  Nar.  (1542),  Smith  trans.,  137, 
1871.  ..  , 

Cucbillones  (Span:  ‘ knilers,  kiiile 

peoiile’)-  former  Costanoan  division 
or  village  E.  of  San  Francisco  bay,  Cal. 

In  1795,  according  to  Engelhardt  (Fran- 
ciscans in  Cal.,  1897),  they  became  in- 
volved in  a (piarrel  with  the  neophytes  of 
San  Francisco  mission,  whereupon  their 
rancheria  was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards. 
Cuchian.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  (let.  18,  1861. 

Cuchiyaga  ( ^ place  "where  tliere  has  been 
suffering’).  A former  Cahisa  village  on 
one  of  the  keys  on  the  s.  iv.  coast  of  Flor- 
ida, about  1570.  . . i 

Cuchiaga.— Fontaneda  m. 

Coll.  La.,  2d  s.,  II,  256,  1876.  Cuchiyaga.— Fonta- 
neda, Mem.,  Smith  trans.,  19,  1854. 

Cuebo.  An  Indian  province  or  settle- 
ment of  New  Mexico,  noted,  with  Cibola 
(Zufii),  Cicuich  (Pecos),  and  others,  in 
Raniusio,  Nav.  et  Viaggi,  m,  455,  map, 
1565.  Probably  only  another  form  ot 
Cicuich  or  Cicuye,  duplication  being  com- 
mon in  early  maps  of  the  region. 

Cuebuta.  A former  Opata  pueblo  ana 
the  seat  of  a Spanish  mission  founded  in 
1653;  situated  in  n.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
near  Fronteras;  pop.  227  in  16 1 8,  58  in 
1730.  It  was  abandoned  on  account  ot 
depredations  by  the  Suma  and  Jano,  war- 
like Mexican  tribes.  * 

Chu-ui-chu-pa.  — Bandolier  in  Arch . InsL^ 

tv  59  1890  (same?).  Cuohuta. — Doc.  of  1 nlO  ( itecl 
by  Bancrofts  States,  i,  614, 1884.  San  Fran- 
cilco  Javier  Cuchuta.— Zapata  (16 18)  m Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4ths.,  Ill,  369,  18d7. 

Cuebuveratzi  (‘valley  or  torrent  ot  the 
fish  called  matalote  [the  Gila  troiitj. 
Bandelier).  A former  Opata  settlement 
a few  miles  n.  e.  of  Fronteras,  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Rio  Bavispe,  m the 
N.  E.  corner  of  Sonora,  ^lt'ixico.--Bande- 
lier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  520,  1S9-. 

Cuclon.  Given  as  a Cherokee  town  in  a 
document  of  1799  (Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887).  Not  identihed. 

Cucomogna.  A former  Gabneleno  ran- 
cheria in  Los  Angeles  co. , Cal. , now  ca  et 
Cucaiiionga.-Taylor  in  Cal.  banner, 
June  8,  1860.  f o q.  iaisb 

Val.  1905.  Cucomogna. — Kit'd  (1852)  qnottn  . 
Tavl’or  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  I860. 

Cucoompbers.  IMentioned  as  a tribe  li\  - 
ino-  in  the  mountains  near  Mohave  r.,  s.  e. 
Cal.,  not  speaking  the  same  language  as 


the  Mohave  or  the  Paiute  (Anti.«dl  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  VII,  104,  1854).  They 

were  perhaps  Serranos.  g,  ier.> 

Cucompners.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Jan.  31,  1862 
(misprint).  ...  r 

Cuculato.  A Yuman  tribe  living  iv.  ot 
lower  Rio  Colorado  in  17(31,  when  uiey 
were  visited  bv  lather  Kino.  Consag 
(1746)  classes  "thein  witli  the  gult  or 
southern  divisions  of  the  Cocopa. 

Cuculato. —Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i.  58,  17o9.  Cucu- 
lutes.— Taylor  in  Browne,  Kes.  lac.  Slope,  app., 

54, 1869.  , , , , . 

Cucurpe.  A Eudeve  pueblo,  contain- 
ing also  some  Tegui  Opata,  and  the  s'eat 
of  a Spanish  mission  subordinate  to  Ari- 
vechi,  founded  in  1647;  situated  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Rio  San  Migniel  de 
llorcasitas,  the  w.  branch  of  the  Kio 
Sonora,  Mexico,  about  25  m.  s.  e.  ot  Mag- 
dalena. Pop.  329  in  1678,  179  in  1/30. 

It  is  still  inhabited  by  Opata.  (f.  w • h- ) 
Cucurpe.-Doc.  of  1730  cite.l  by  Bancn/ft,  No 
Mex.  States,  I,  513,  1884.  Cucurpo.-kino,  map 
(1702)  in  Stbcklein.  Nene  Melt-Bott,  /4,  l/_6. 

Reyes  de  Cucurpe. — Zapata  (1678 1 in  bee.  Hist. 

Mex  4th  s.,  in.  344, 18.57.  Santos  Reyes  Cucurpe.— 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  State.s,  i,  245.  1S84._ 

Cudurimuitac.  A former  Maricopa  ran- 
cheria on  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz.,  Msited 
by  Father  Sedehnair  in  1744.  Bancrott, 
Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Cuercomacbe.  Apparently  a divisitin  or 
rancheria  of  the  Yavapai  on  one  ot  the 
heads  of  Diamond  cr.,  near  the  Orand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  Ariz.,  m the 
18th  century.  They  lived  N.  e.  ot  tlie 
Mohave,  of"  whom  they  were  enemies, 
and  are  said  to  have  spoken  the  same 
language  as  the  Hava.«u])ai.  _(f.  w.  ii. ) 

Yabipais  Cuercomaches.— Gar/'cs  (1/  /6),  Dinr> , -31, 

410  1900  Yavipai  cuercomache. — Orozco  \ iicrra, 
Geog.,  41,  1864  (after  GareJs). 

Cuerno  Verde  (Span.:  ‘green  hoin  ). 

\ celebrated  Comanche  warrior  who  led 
Various  raids  against  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments along  the  Rio  Grande  ni  Aew 
IMexico  in  tlie  latter  (tart  of  tlie  18th  cen- 
tury. A force  of  645  men,  including  8o 
soldiers  and  259  Indians,  was  led  nga[B8t 
him  bv  Juan  de  Anza,  governor  of  New 
]Mexico,  in  1778,  and  in  a fight  that  took 
place  95  leagues  x.  e.  of  Santa  le,  t uerno 
Verde  was  killed,  together  with  4 ot  his 
subchiefs,  his  “high  priest,”  his  eldest 
son,  and  32  of  his  warriors.  11  is  name 
is  commemorated  in  Greenhorn  r.  and 
mt.,  Colo.  J‘-)  , 

Cueva  Pintada  (^Span.:  ‘painted  ca\e, 
on  account  of  numerous  pictogra]ihs  on 
its  walls).  A natural  cave  iu  the  s.  wail 
of  the  Potrero  de  las  Vacas,  about  25  m. 
w.  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  INlex.,  anciently  used 
for  ceremonial  purposes  and  still  one  ot 
the  iioints  to  which  ceremonial  pilgrim- 
ages are  made  by  the  tiueres.  A lew 
chff-dwellings  of  the  excavated  type  occur 
near  by  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  overlook-  i 
ing  the  Canada  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada.  I 
The  small  excavated  rooms  within  and  i 
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about  the  rim  of  tlie  cave  were  probably 
not  used  for  places  of  abode,  but  rather 
p shrines  where  idolsand  other  ceremon- 
ial objects  were  deposited.  (e.  l.  h.  ) 
Tse-ki-a-tan-yi.— Limimis  in  Scribner’s  Mag.,  9C>, 
1898.  Tsikyatitans’. — Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  K., 
lS9f).  Tzek-iat-a-tanyi. — Bnndelier,  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  i\%  l.iB,  1892  (Qneres  name). 

Cuiapaipa.  A rancheria  and  reservation 
of  3()  Mission  Indians  in  s.  California. 
Tlieir  land,  consisting  of  880  acres,  is  an 
unproductive  waterless  tract  125  in.  from 
^Mission  Tide  River  agencv. 

Cuiapaipa.— Lnmmis  in  Out  We.st.  xxr,  578,  1901. 
Cuyapipa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  175,  1902.  Cuyapipe.— 
laimmis,  op.  cit.  (given  as  eonimon  but  incorrect 
form).  Guaypipa.— Ind.  Ail.  Hop.,  ll(i,  1903. 

Cuirimpo.  A Mayo  settlement  on  the 
Rio  Mayo,  between  Navajoa  and  Echojoa, 
s.  w.  Bonora,  Mexico. 

Concepcion  Cuirimpo.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  356, 
1861.  Corimpo.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein, 
Neue  Welt-Bott,  1726.  Couirimpo, — Orozco  y Berra, 
OR^^cit.,  map.  Curinghoa. — Hardy,  Travels,  438, 

Cuitciabaqui.  A former  rancheria  of  the 
Papago,  visited  by  Father  Kino  in  1697; 
situated  on  the  w.  hank  of  the  Rio  Santa 
Cruz,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jiresent  Tuc- 
son, s.  Ariz.  According  to  Father  Och  a 
mission  was  established  at  the  Rai>ago  set- 
tlement of  “Santa  Catharina”  in  1756  by 
hMlher  iMittendorf,  but  he  was  forced  to 
aliandon  it,  evidently  shortly  afterward, 
on  account  of  cruel  treatment  by  the 
natives.  This  is  doubtless  the  same. 

(p.  w.  H.  ) 

S.  Catharina, — Ocli  (1756),  Nachriclitcn,  i.  7i,  1809 
Sta.  Catalina.— Kino,  map  (1701 ) in  Bancroft,  Ariz. 
and  X.  Mex..360,1889.  Sta  Catalina  Cuitciabaqui. — 
Bernal  (1697)  (luotcd  by  Bancroft,  ibid.,  356.  Sta 
Catarina.— Mange,  ibid..  358.  Sta  Catarina  Caitua- 
gaba. — Ibid. 

_ Cuitoas.  A trilie  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  F.'Jcanjaques  (Kansa). 
Their  haliitatand  identityareunknown. — 
Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Peilalosa,  57,  1882. 

Cuitoat.  A former  settlement,  evi- 
dently of  the  Papago,  between  San  Xavier 
del  Bac  and  Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz;  visited  by 
Father  Garces  in  1775.  The  name  has 
been  confused  with  Aqnitun. 

Cuitoa.— Font  (1775)  quoted  by  Cones,  GarcOs  Diary, 

I.  81, 1900.  Cuitoat.— Arricivita.  CrOnica  Seraf.,  ii, 
116.1792.  Cuytoa.— Font,  op  cit.  Guitcac.— Cones, 
op  cit.  Guitoa.— Garces  (1775),  Diarv,  65.  1900 
Guitoac. — Ibid..  61. 

Cujant.  Apparently  a former  Papago 
rancheria  in  x.  w.  Bonora,  iMexico,  between 
the  inouth  of  the  Gila  and  the  settlement 
of  Bonoita  in  1771. — Cones,  Carets  Diarv, 
37,  1900. 

Cultns-cod.  A name  of  the  blue,  or 
buffalo,  cod  (Ophiodon  elongatiift),  an  im- 
portant food  fish  of  the  Pacific  coast  from 
Banta  Barbara  to  Alaska;  so  called  from 
cu/O/.s,  signifying  ‘ worth le.s,s,’  in  the  Chi- 
nook jargon,  a word  ultimately  derived 
from  the  Chinook  dialectof  theChinook- 
an  stock  and  in  frequent  use  on  the  Pacific 
^■oast.  (a.  F.  c.) 


Cumaro.  A Papago  village  in  s.  Arizona, 
near  1 1 le  Bonora  bon  ler,  ha  ving200  families 
in  1871. 

Camaro.— Ind.  .Ad.  Rep.,  135,  1865.  Cumaro.— Tav- 
lor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19,  1863,  Camera.— 
Browne,  .Apache  Country,  291,  1869  (misquoling 
Poston).  Cumero. — Poston  in  Ind.  AH.  Rep.  1863, 
385, 1861.  Del  Cumero. — Bailey,  ibid., 208, 1858. 

Cummaquid.  A village  subject  to  the 
Wampanoag,  formerly  at  Cummaejuid 
harbor,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.  Qyan- 
nough,  from  whom  Ilyannis  takes  its 
nmne,  was  chief  in  1621-23.  Hyanaes 
village  still  existed  in  1755.  (.i.'  ,m.  ) 

Cummaquid.— Mourt  (1622)  in  Ma.s.s.  Hist.  ,Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  IX,  53, 1822.  Hyanaes.  — Dougla.ss,  Sum- 
mary, 1,188,1755.  Wayanaes, — Ibid. 

Cumpa.  Located  as  a Navaho  settle- 
ment by  Pike  (Fxped.,  3d  map,  hSlO). 
It  is  more  likely  either  the  name  of  a lo- 
cality or  a confounding  of  the  Kwium- 
pus  division  of  the  Paiute  of  s.  w.  Utah. 

Cumpus.  A TeguimaOpata  pueblo  and 
the  seat  of  a Bpanish  mi.^sion  founded 
in  1644;  situated  on  the  Rio  Boyopa  (or 
-Moctezuma),  x.  of  Oposura,  lat.'30°  20', 
X.  K.  Bonora,  IMexico.  Pop.  887  in  1678, 
146  in  1730. 

Asuncion  Amipas.— Doc.  of  1730  (juoted  bv  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  246,  1884  (or  Comupas). 
Comupas. — Ibid.  Cumpas. — Hardy,  Travels,  437, 
1829.  Cumupas.— Ribas  (1645)  (pioted  bv  Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  nr,  58,  1890. 

Cumshewa  (corrupted  from  (hV mxlieim, 
or  G6'mi^eir(t,  the  name  of  its  chief).  A 
former  Ilaida  town  at  the  x.  entrance  of 
Cumshewa  inlet.  Queen  Charlotte  ids., 
Brit.  Col.  By  the  natives  it  was  known 
as  Illkenul.  It  was  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied hy the Stawas-haidagai,  q.  v.  Accord- 
ing to  John  Work’s  estimate,  1836-41, 
there  were  then  20  houses  in  the  place 
and  286  people.  This  agrees  closelv  with 
that  still  given  by  Cumshewa  peojile  as 
the  former  number.  Cumshewa  was  one 
of  the  last  towns  abandoned  when  all  the 
Indians  of  this  region  went  to  Bkidegate. — 

B wanton,  Cont.  Ilaida,  279,  1905. 

Casswer.- Downie  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Poc.,  xxxi, 
251,  1861.  Comshewars. — Duim,  Hist.  Greg.,  28li 
1844.  Crosswer.- Downie,  op.  cit.  Cumshawas  A 
Scouler  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xi.  219,  1841. 
Cumshewa.— Dawson.  Q.  Charlotte  Ids..’l68B,  188o! 
Cumshewes.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
1,233,1848.  Cumshuwaw.— Can.  Ind.  .AIT.,  128,1879’. 
Gumshewa.— Deans,  Tales  from  Hiderv,  82,  1899. 
Kit-ta-was.— Daw.son,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  168,  1,880 
(T.simshian  name).  Koumchaouas. — Duflot  de 
Mofras,  Greg.,  i,  337,  1844.  Kumshahas. — Latham 
in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  73,  18,56.  Kumshe- 
■wa. — Daw.son,  op.  cit.,  168.  Kumshiwa. — Tolmie 
and  Dawson,  Voenbs.  Brit.  Col.,  26,  1.8,84 
ike'nAl.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida.  279,1905  (Haida 
name).  TlkinooL— Daw.son.  op.  cit.,  168  (Haida 
name). 

Cumumbah.  A division  of  the  Ute, 
formerly  living  in  Balt  I.ake,  M'eber,  and 
Ogden  valleys,  Utah.  Thev  are  said  to 
have  been  a mixture  of  TTeand  Bhosboni, 
the  I te  element  largely  predominating 
in  their  language;  pop.  800  in  1885.  They 
are  not  now  .separately  enumerated. 
Cawaupugos.— Collins  in  Ind.  .AfT.  Rej).,  125,  isc.i. 
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Cum-i-um-has. — Hurt,  ibid.,  1856,  230,  1857.  Cum- 
min-tahs. — Head,  ibid.,  HO,  1868.  Cumpes. — 
Piiu),  Noticias  Hist.  N.  Mex.,  83,  1849.  Cumum- 
bah.— West  (1858)  iu  H.  It.  Kx.  Doe.  29,37th  Gong., 
2d sess.,  113, 1862.  Cum-um-pahs. — Simp.son  (1859), 
Exped.  Across Utali, 34,  160, 1876.  Cun-i-um-hahs. — 
Hurt  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  18.56, 228, 1857.  Kumumbar. — 
Dotv  in  Ind.  Aff.  Hep.  1S64,  175,1865.  Treaber 
Utes.— Hurt  in  Did.  Aff.  Rep.  1855,197,18.56  (mis- 
print for  MV’Oer).  Weber  River  Yutas. — Burton, 
City  of  Saints,  578.  1S61.  Weber-Utes. — Cooley  in 
Inri.  Aff.  Rei>.,  17, 1865. 

Cumuripa.  A Nevoiiie  ptielilo  tiiul  tho 
seat  of  a Spanish  mission  founded  in  Kilh; 
situated  on  the  \v.  trihutary  of  tlie  Kio 
Yaipii,  about  12  in.  n.  n.  e.  of  Buena  Vis- 
ta, and  aliout  20  m.  N.  of  Cocori,  in  So- 
nora, Mexico;  pop.  4.10  in  167H  and  105 
in  1720,  Imt  the  village  contained  ()uly  4 
families  in  J<S40.  It  is  now  jiraclically  a 
white  Mexican  town.  The  inhabitants, 
also  called  Clunmriiia,  probably  spoke  a 
dialect  slightly  different  from  the  Ne- 
Yome  ])roper.  (e.  w.  n.  ) 

Comoripa. — Kino,  map  (1702)  iu  Stbeklein,  None 
Wei t- Hot  t,  74,  172().  Comuripa.— Rivera  (1730) 
quoti'd  by  Bancroft,  No.  I^|ex.  .States,  1,513,  1884. 
Cumuripa. — E.seudero,  Noticias  Son.  y Sin.,  99, 
1849.  S.  Pablo  Comuripa. — Zapata  (1678)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  246.  S.  Pedro. — Sonora  Cat- 
aiogo  quoted  by  Bancroft,  ibid. 

Cuneil.  A tribe,  evidently  Yuman,  de- 
scribed bv  Garces  in  1775-70  (Diary,  444, 
450,  1900)  as  inhabiting  the  territory  be- 
tween San  Diego,  s.  Cal.,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Colorado.  They  were  friendly 
with  the  Cocopa.  From  their  habitat 
and  the  similarity  in  their  names  they 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  Com- 
eya,  but  (larces  mentions  the  latter,  under 
the  name  (iuemaya,  as  if  distinct.  On 
the  map  of  Father  Pedro  Font  (1777), 
who  was  a companion  of  Father  Carces, 
theCuneil  are  located  in  n.  Lower  Califor- 
nia, between  lat.  31°  and  32°.  Accpnliiig 
to  ( latschet  the  name  Kunyil,  or  Kuneyil, 
in  the  Comeya  dialect,  signifies  ‘all  men,’ 

‘X)eople.’  (e.  If.) 

Cunai.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  353,  1.8(;4.  Cun- 
yeel. — Fon  t (1777 ),  map  iuCoues,Ci!irces  Diary,  1900. 

Cunitcacaliel  (‘water  of  the  great 
rocks’).  A rancheria,  probably  Cochimi, 
connected  witli  Purfsima  mission,  which 
was  near  the  w.  coast  of  Lower  California, 
about  lat.  26°  20^. — Doc.  Hist.  IMex.,  4th 
s.,  V,  18S,  1857. 

Cunquilipinoy.  Mentioned  as  a pueblo 
of  the  province  of  Atripuy,  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  ^lex.,  in 

I. 598.— Onate  (1.598)  in  Doc.  Died.,  xvi, 

II. 5,  1871. 

Cupheag  (‘a  ])lace  shut  in,’ from 
‘closed’).  The  Algompiian  name  of 
Stratford,  Fairfield  co..  Conn.  There 
was  probably  a village  of  the  same  name 
there  before  the  Fnglish  settlement  in 
1639.— Benj. Trumbull, Hist. Conn. , i,  109, 
1818;  ,T.  H.  Trundiull,  Ind.  Names  Conn., 
13,  1881. 

Cuppunaugunnit.  ^Mentioned  as  if  a 
Perpiot  village  in  1637,  jirobably  in  New 
London  co..  Conn. 


Cuppunaugunnit. — Williams  (1637)  in  Mas.s.  Hist. 
Sue.  Coll.,  4ths.,  vi,201.  1852.  Cuppunnaugunnit.— 
Ibid. 

Cups.  See  Recepladoi. 

Capstones.  Blocks  of  stone  unworked 
except  for  small  cavities  ma<le  in  them. 
These  cups  vary  from  a rough  itecking, 
probably  the  initial  stage,  to  smooth, 
hemispherical  dej)re.«sions  2 in.  in  diam- 
eter; at  the  bottom  of  many  of  the 
latter  is  a secondary  j)it  as  though  made 
with  a Hint  drill  or  gouge.  They  range 
in  number  from  1 to  20,  though  rarely 
one  stone  may  contain  50  or  100.  In  a 
majority  of  cases  they  are  of  sandstone. 
On  irregular  blocks  the  pits  are  on  one 
side  only,  extending  over  less  than  half 
the  surface;  on  Hat  .slabs  they  are  always 
on  both  sides.  i\Iany  theories  have  been 
advanced  to  account'for  these  cupstones; 
but  while  any  suggestion  may  apply  to 
a few  specimens,  it  will  not  Ht  the  ma- 
jority. There  is  a j)revalent  idea  that 
they  were  Ui-ied  for  cracking  nuts  in,  for 
which  reason  the  blocks  are  sometimes 
called  nut.stones;  but  only 
casual  inspection  is  nei‘e.s- 
sary  toi>rove  this  belief  in- 
correct. The  holes  are  not 
often  on  the  same  level,  and 
in  any  c ase  it  would  benec- 
es.«ary  to  ])ick  the 
stone  u])  and  turn  it 
over  eachtime  it  was 
used.  They  are  also 
supposed  to  be  for 
grindingpaint,  or  to 
steady  drills,  S])in- 
dles,  or  liresticks; 
but  itisevident  that 
only  one  pit  could  cupstones:  oh.o.  (i-io) 
be  \ised  at  a time  for  any  of  these  pur- 
poses. Undoubtedly  the  real  explana- 
tion awaits  determination.  Gupstones 
are  the  most  abundant  and  widespreml 
of  the  larger  relics.  They  not  only  occur 
on  manv  village  sites  hut  are  scattered  at 
random'over  the  countrv,  often  in  j)laces 
where  diligent  search  falls  to  disclose  ab- 
original relics  of  any  other  form.  See 
Prohlenialiail  objects.  Consult  Fowke  in 
13th  Rep.  B.  .\.E.,  1896;  Rau  in  Cent.  N. 
A.  Ft h nob,  V,  1882.  (g.  e.) 

Cuquiaraclii.  A former  ])ueblo  of  the 
Tetiuima  tlpata  and  the  seat  of  a Sj)anish 
mission  founded  in  1653;  situated  about 
6 m.  soutbward  from  Fronteras,  n.  e. 
Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  380  in  1678;  76  in 
1730.  When  visited  by  Bartlett  in  1850 
it  was  deserted,  ai^parently  on  ax'count  of 
the  Apache.  (e.  w.  h.) 

Cocuiarachi.— Biirtlett,  Per.Nonal  Narrative,  i,273, 
1854.  Cuquiarachi.— Baiidelier  in  Arch.  Hi.Nt. 
Baper.«,  iv,  529,  1892  (wrongly  idontilied  with 
Frontera.s) . Cuquiaratzi. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.. 
343,  1864.  Cuquiarichi.— Mange  (ca.  1700)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  233,  1884.  Cu- 
quiurachi, — Hamilton,  Mexican  Handbook,  47, 
1883.  San  Ignacio  Cuqiuarachi.— Zapata  (,167.s) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  246. 
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Curepo. — A Chinipa  rancheria  in  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico,  in  1601. — Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  211,  1886. 

Curly  Head  {Babixlyandthe) . A chief 
of  the  Mississippi  (or  Sandy  lake)  Chip- 
pewa, born  about  the  middle  of  the  18tli 
century,  on  the  s.  shore  of  L.  Su[>erior. 
H e removed  to  the  uj)[>erMississij)pi  aljout 
1800  with  a number  of  the  Crane  (Businau- 
see)  gens,  of  which  he  was  a member,  and 
settled  near  the  site  of  the  })resent  Crow 
\V  ing,  Minn.  Here  his  band  was  aug- 
niented  by  tlie  bravest  warriors  and  har- 
diest hunters  of  the  eastern  Chippewa 
until  it  became  a bulwark  against  the 
Sioux  raiders  who  hitherto  had  harried 


the  Chippewa  as  far  as  the  shores  of  L. 
Michigan.  The  white  traders  lavished 
gifts  upon  him,  which  he  freely  shared 
with  his  followers.  His  lodge  was  always 
well  supplied  with  meat,  and  the  hungry 
were  welcomed.  The  peace  and  friend- 
ship that  generally  prevailed  between  the 
white  pioneers  and  the  Chippewa  were 
due  chiefly  to  Curly  Head’s  restraining 
influence.  He  was  visited  in  1805  by 
Lieut.  Z.  M.  Pike,  who  passed  the  winter 
in  his  neighborhood,  lie  died  while  re- 
turning from  the  conference,  known  as 
the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  held  Aug. 
10,  1825,  in  which  his  name  appears  as 
“ Babaseekeendase,  Curling  Hair.”  Ac- 
cording to  Warren  (Hist.  Ojibway,  47, 
1885)  he  was  both  cavil  and  war  chief  of 
his  peo[)le. 

Cusabo.  A collective  term  used  to 
designate  the  Combahee,  Coo.sa,  Edisto, 
Etiwaw,  Kiawaw,  >St  Helena,  Stono, 

apoo,  and  estcj  Indians,  formerlv 
living  between  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and 
Savannah  r.  Their  territory  was  the 
Chicora  of  Ayllon  and  other  early  Span- 
ish adventurers,  and  it  is  probalde  that 
some,  if  not  most  of  the  tribes  mentioned, 
belonged  to  the  Uchean  stock.  They 
early  became  reduced  through  the  raid's 
of  S[>anish  slavers  and  the  connivance 
of  the  colonists.  In  Jan.,  1715,  they 
were  reported  to  number  295  inhabitants 
in  4 villages,  but  during  the  Yamasi  war 
in  that  year  they  and  other  tribes  were 
expelled  or  exterminated.  See  IMoonev, 
Simian  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E 
86, 1894. 

Corsaboys.— Doc.  of  1719  in  Rivers,  Hist.  S C 93 
1S71.  Cusabees.— Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C.,  38,  lS5o’ 
Cussobos.— Simms,  Hist.  S.  C.,  5(j,  1860. 

Cusarare  (corruption  of  (mrare,  from 
iisdka,  ‘eagle’).  A small  Tarahumaro  ran- 
cheria situated  a short  distance  s.  of 
Bocoyna,  on  the  ic.  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  in  lat.  28°,  w.  Chiliuahua,  Mex. 

Lumholtz  (1)  in  Scribner’s  ^lag.,  xvi, 
40, 1894;  (2)  Cnknown  Mex.,  i,  136,  1902. 

Cusawatee  { KtU(uret'n/1 , ‘old  Creek 
plac^e’).  A former  imiiortant  Cherokee 
settlement  on  lower  Coosawatee  r.,  in 
Cordon  co.,  Ca. 


Coosawatee.— Mooney,  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,.526, 

1900.  Coosawaytee.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Rovee 
in  5tli  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  111.  1887.  Kusawetiyi. — 
Mooney,  op.  eit.  (proper  Clierokee  name).  Ten- 
sawattee.— Doc.  quoted  by  Mooney,  ibid. 

Cuscarawaoc  (‘place  of  making  white 
beads.’ — Tooker ).  A division  of  the  Xan- 
ticoke;  mentioned  by  Capt.  John  Smith 
as  a tribe  or  jteople  living  at  the  head 
of  Xanticoke  r.,  in  ^Maryland  and  Del- 
aware, and  numbering  perhaps  800  in 
1608.  Their  language  was  different  from 
that  of  the  Powhatan,  Conestoga,  and 
Atejuanachuke.  Heckewelder  believed 
them  to  be  a division  of  the  Xanticoke, 
the  correctness  <4'  which  Bozman  (3Iary- 
land,  I,  112-121,  1837)  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated. For  a discussion  of  the  name 
see  Tooker,  Algonquian  Series,  ix,  65, 

1901.  (j.  M.) 
Cuscarawaoke.—Simon.s  in  Smitb(1629),  Virginia,  I, 
178,  repr.  1819.  Cuskarawaocks. — Bozman,  Mary- 
land, I,  110,  1837.  Huokarawaocks. — Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  VI,  131, 18.')7.  Kuscarawaoks. — Smith 
(1629),  op.  cit.,  74.  Kuscarawocks. — Brinton,  Le- 
nape  Leg.,  23,  1885.  Kuskaranaocke, — I'ricr  in 
Pureha.s,  Pilgrime.s,  iv,  1713, 1626.  Kuskarawack.— 
Smith’s  map  (1615)  in  Purchas,  ibid.,  p.  1692.  Nus- 
karawaoks.— Strachey  (m.  1612),  Virginia,  41,  1849. 

Cuscatomiu.  See  Kiskitmiiax. 

Cuscowilla.  The  princijial  Seminole 
town  on  Cuscowilla  lake,  Alachua  co.,  Ela. 
It  was  established  by  Creeks  from  Oconee, 
Ga.,  who  first  settled  at  AlachuaOld  Town 
but  abandoned  it  on  account  of  its  un- 
healthfulness. — Bartram  (Travels,  1791) 
found  30  houses  there  in  1775. 

Cushaw.  See  Casliav. 

Cushna.  A division  of  the  Maidu  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  s.  fork  of  Yuba 
r..  Sierra  co..  Cal.;  ]>op.  about  600  in 
1850.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  124,  1850;  Tavlor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  31,  1861. 

Cushook.  A band  residing  in  1806  on 
the  E.  bank  of  A illamette  r. , Oreg. , just 
below  the  falls,  their  number  estimated  at 
650.  Probably  a branch  of  theChinookan 
tribe  of  Clowwewalla. 


Cashhooks.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv  233 
190.1.  Cashook.—Lewisand  Clark,  E.Kped.  ii ’mo’ 
1814.  Chshhooks.— Ca.ss  (1834)  (luoted  by  Sc’hool- 
craft,  Ind  Tribes,  in, 609, 18.53.  Cushhooks.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  474,  1814.  Cushhouks  — 
Aouv.  Ann.  5 oy.,  xii.  map.  1821. 

Cushtusha  {Rashiili-osha,  ‘fleas  are 
there’ ).  A former  Choctaw  town  on  the 
s.  side  of  Cushtusha  cr.,  about  3 m.  s.  w. 
of  the  old  town  of  Yazoo,  Xeshoba  co. 
Miss. — Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc  Puld  ’ 
VI,  431,  1902. 

Castachas.— Charlevoix.  Hist.  Xoiiv.  France  Shea 
ed.,  VI,  104,  1872.  Cuctachas.— Romans  Florida 
map,  m.5.  Custachas.— West  Fla.  map.  rn  177,5 
CUgSgt'iska.-Halbert  in  Ala.  Hi.st.  Soe.  Trans.,  73( 


Cusihuiriachic  ( ‘where  the  upright  pole 
is’).  A former  Tarahumare  settlement, 
now  a white  [Mexican  town,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  San  IVdro,  lat.  28°  12' 
long.  106°  .50',  w.  central  (Thihuahua’ 
-Mexico. 

Cusihuirachic.— Orozco  y Berra.  Goog.,  map  l.siU 
Cusihuiriachic.— Lumholtz  in  Scribner'-i  Mair 
XVI,  32,  .Inly,  1894. 
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Cussewago.  A village  of  the  Seneca 
and  of  remnants  of  other  wandering 
tribes,  situated  in  1750  where  Ft  l^e  Bteuf 
was  afterward  Inhlt,  on  tlie  site  of  the 
present  AVaterford,  Krieco.,  Fa. 

Casewago. — N.  Y.  Doc*.  (Jol.  Hist. , X,  2f)9, 1858.  Cus- 
sewago.— Gist  (1753)  in  Muss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s., 
V,104,1S3(). 

Custaloga’3  Town.  The  Delawares  had 
two  villages,  each  known  as  Custaloga’s 
Town,  from  the  name  of  its  chief,  prob- 
ably one  and  the  same  person.  The  first 
village  was  near  French  cr. , opposite 
Franklin,  Venango  co..  Pa.,  in  1760;  the 
other  was  on  Walhonding  r.,_near  Kill- 
bu(‘ks  cr.,  in  Co.shocton  co.,  Ohio,  in  1766. 
The  chief  of  this  second  village  was  chief 
of  the  Unalachtigo  Delawares,  and  had 
probably  removed  from  the  first  village 
about  1763.  The  name  is  also  written  Cos- 
teloga,  Custalaga,  Cnstologa,  Cnstologo, 
Knstaloga.  ('r-  ^0 

Cutalchick.  A tribe  or  snbtribe  that 
visited  the  Avavare,  in  whose  country 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  (Smith  trans.,  72-74, 
84,  1851)  stayed  during  the  latter  ]>art 
of  his  sojourn  in  Texas  in  1528-34.  They 
spoke  a language  different  from  that 
of  the  Avavare,  and  lived  inland  near 
the  Maliacon  and  the  Susola.  Ijearn- 


ing  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca’s  success  in  treat- 
ing the  sick,  the  Cutalchich  applied  to 
him  for  help,  and  in  return  for  his  serv- 
ices gave  “flints  a palm  and  a half  in 
length,  with  which  they  cut,”  and  which 
“ were  of  high  value  among  them.”  ihey 
showed  their  gratitude  also  by  leaving 
with  him,  as  they  departed,  their  supply 
of  prickly  pears,  one  of  their  staple  foods. 
Although  the  Cutalchich  dwelt  in  the 
region  occupied  in  part  by  agricultural 
Caddoan  tribes,  they  seem  not  to  have 
cultivated  the  soil,  but  to  have  subsisted 
on  roots  and  fruits,  as  did  the  tribes 
nearer  the  coast.  Their  ethnic  relations 
are  not  determined.  ( a.  c.  f.  ) 

Cultalchulches. — Cuboza  de  Vaca  (1529),  Siuith 
trails  137,  1871.  Cutalches.— Ibid.,  note,  12/. 
Cutalchiches.— Ibid.,  note,  139.  Cuthalchuches,— 
Ibid.,  121. 

Cutans.  A name  used  by  Katinesijue 
(introd.  to  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  23,  1824)  f<ir 
the  people  of-  an  imaginary  prehistoiic 
empire  of  North  America. 

Cutchogne.  The  present  Cutchogue  in 
Suffolk  co..  Long  id.,  N.  Y.,  occupies  the 
site  of  a former  Indian  ydlage,  probably 
of  the  same  name,  which  was  in  tlie 
Corchaug  territorv-— Thompson,  Long 
Island,  I,  392,  1843. 

Catsiaiock,— Stuyvesant  ( l(U7i  in  N.  V . Doc.  Col. 
Ili.Ht  , XIV,  79,  1883.  Catsjeyick.— Doc.  of  lOlo, 
9n9.,C)0.  _ 

Cuteco.  A former  division  ot  the  Va- 
rohio  in  w.  Chihuahua,  Alexico,  probably 
in  Chinijias  valley. — Orozco  y Berra, 
(leog. , 58,  1864. 

Cutespa.  A Calusa  village  on  the  s.  i\ . 


coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — P"ontaneda 
Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Cutha  Aimethaw.  A former  Choctaw 
village  placed  by  Koinans  (Idorida,  niap, 
1775)  in  the  present  Kenqier  co..  Miss., 
on  the  headwaters  of  an  affluent  of  Suki- 
natcha  cr. 

Cuthi  Uckekaca  (jiossibly  a corrujition 
of  Kati  Oka-hikia,  ‘ thorn-bush  standing 
in  water’).  A former  Choctaw  town 
which  seems  to  have  been  near  the  mouth 
of  Parker  cr.,  which  flows  into  Petickfa 
cr.,  Kemper  co..  Miss. — Halbert  in  Miss. 
Hist.  Soc.  Publ.,vi,  426,  1902. 

Cuthi  Uskehaca.— Koinans,  Florida,  map,  177o. 

Cuts.  An  unideiitilied  band  of  the 
Sihasapa.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  141,  1851. 

Des  Coupes.— Culbertson,  ibid. 

Cuttatawomen.  According  to  Capt. 
John  Smith,  the  name  of  2 tribes  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy  in  Yirginia  in 
1608,  each  having  a iirincipal  village  of 
the  same  name.  One  village  was  on  the 
Rapimhannock,  at  (..’orotoman  r.,  in  Lan- 
caster CO.,  and  the  tribe  numbered  about 
120.  The  other  was  about  Lamb  cr.,  on 
the  Rappahannock,  in  King  George  co., 
and  the  tribe  numbered  about  80.  (.i . .m.  ) 

Cuttatawoman, — Smith  (1629),  V^irginiii,  I.  "iiip, 
repr.  1819.  Cuttatawomen. — Smith,  ibid..  11/. 
Cuttawomans. — Jellcrsun.  Motes.  139,  lijbl. 

Cuyamaca.  A former  Diegueno  village 
about  50  m.  e.  k.  e.  from  San  Diego  mis- 
sion, s.  Cal. — Hayes  (1850)  Quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  458,  1882. 

Cuyamunque.  A former  Tewa  pueblo 
on  Tesuque  cr. , between  Tesuque  and 
Pojoaque,  about  15  m.  x.  w.  of  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.  With  Nambe  and  Jacona  the 
population  was  about  600  in  1680,  when 
the  Pueblo  rebellion,  which  continued 
with  interruptions  until  1696,  resulted  in 
the  abandonment  of  the  village  in  the 
latter  year  and  the  settlement  of  its  surviv- 
ing inhabitants  in  the  neighboring  Tewa 
pueblos.  In  1699  the  site  of  Cuyainumpie 
wasgranted  to  Alonzo  Rael  de  Aguilar,  and 
regranted  in  1731  to  Bernardino  de  Sena, 
who  had  married  the  wido\y  of  Jean 
rArcluHx'que,  the  murderer  of  La  Salle. 
It  is  now  a “Mexican”  hamlet.  See 
Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pajiers,  iv,  85, 
1892;  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  231, 
1867.  (f.  w.  in) 

Coyamanque. — Copc  in  ,\nn.  Kt'p.  tioolcr  Siu\., 
npp.  LL,  76, 1875.  Cuya  Mangue.— Vetaiicurt,  Tea- 
tro  Mo.x.,  Ill,  317,1871.  Cuyamanque. — DomeiU'Ch. 
Deserts  i 443,1860.  Cuyammique. — V'argas  (1692) 
iiuoted 'by  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  199, 1889. 
Cuyamonge,— Pullen  in  Harper’s  Weekly,  7/1,  Oct. 
4,  1890.  Cuya-mun-ge.— Bandolier  in  Bitch,  New 
Mexico,  201,  1885.  Cuyamungue. — Buschmann. 
Neu-Mexico,  230,  1858.  Cuyamunque. — Bandolier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  23, 1881.  Cuyo,  Monque.— 
Davis,  K1  Gringo,  as,  18.57.  Ku  Ya-mung-ge.— 
Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  8.5,  1892, 

Cuyamus.  A Clunnashan  village  for- 
merly on  the  mesa  near  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal. -^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Ai>r.  24, 1863. 
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Cuyuhasomi  (‘lish  people,’  from  cuyu 
‘lisli,’  hasomi  ‘peo])le’).  A pliratiy  of 
the  ancient  Tiniuciia  of  Florida. — Pareja 
(1617)  quoted  by  Gatseliet  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  XVII,  492, 1878. 

Cuyuhasomiaroqui.  A clan  of  the  Cuyu- 
ha.'^omi  phratry  of  the  Timucua  of  Flor- 
ida.— Pareja  (1617)  (juoted  by  (Jatsehet 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xvii,  492,  1878. 

Cuyuhasomiele.  A clan  of  the  Cuyuha- 
somi phratry  of  the  Timucua  of  Florida. — 
Pareja  (1617 ) (pioted  by  Gatschet  in  Proc. 
Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xvii,  492,  1878. 

Daahl.  The  Earth  or  Sand  clan  of 
Jemez  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  A corresjiond- 
in^  clan  existed  also  at  the  former  related 
pueblo  of  Pecos. 

Daahl.— riotlKe  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  i.v,  350,  1S9G 
(Pucos  I'onn).  Da'at'hl. — Ibid.  (Jemez  form). 
Pah-kiih-tah. — Ilewett  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  vi, 
431,  1904  (I’eeos  form). 

Dachizhozhin  (‘renegades’).  A divi- 
sion of  the  .licarillas  whose  original  home 
was  around  the  present  .Ticarilla  res.,  n. 
N.  Mex. 

Daohizh-6-zhi'n. — Mooney,  held  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1897.  Naohizh-6-zhI'n. — Ibid. 

Dadens  {Dardens).  A Haida  town  on 
the  s.  coast  of  North  id.,  fronting  Parry 
pa.ssage.  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Britisli 
Columbia.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
Yaku-lanas  ]>revious  to  their  migration  to 
Prince  of  Wales  id. ; afterward  the  site 
was  used  as  a camp,  l>ut,  it  is  said,  was 
not  reoccupied  as  a town.  It  figures 
prominently  in  accounts  of  early  voy- 
agers, from  which  it  would  appear  either 
that  it  was  still  occupied  in  their  time 
or  that  it  had  only  recently  been  aban- 
doned. _ ‘ ‘ (,J.  K.  s.  ) 

Da'dens  Inaga'-i.— Swiinton,  Cont.  Iliudii,  281, 1905 
(Inag'a.'-i  = ■ town ’).  Tartanee. — Douglas  quoted 
by  Dawson,  Queen  Charlotte  Id.s.,  1C2,  1880. 

Dadjing-ita  {DadjVngits,  ‘common-hat 
village’).  A Haida  town  on  the  x. 


shore  of  Bearskin  bay,  8kidegate 
P inlet,  t^ueen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
M Col.  It  was  occujtied  for  a brief 
^ time  by  part  of  the  Gitins  of 
^ Skidegate,  afterward  known  as 
Nasagas-haidagai,  during  a tem- 
porary difference  with  the  other 
branch  of  the  grouj). — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  279, 1905. 

Dagangasels  (Z)(7yrfj7u. sc/8,  ‘com- 
mon food-steamers  ’ ).  A subdi- 
vision of  the  Kona-kegawai  of  the 
Haida.  They  were  of  low  social 
rank,  and  the  name  was  used  prob- 
ably  in  contempt. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  273,  1905. 

Daggers.  Sharp-pointed,  edged 
implements,  intended  to  thrust 
and  stab.  Daggers  of  stone  do  not 
take  a prominent  placeamong  the 
weapons  of  the  northern  tribes, 
and  theyare  not  readily  distinguished  from 
knives,  poniards,  lance-heads,  and  projec- 
tile points,  save  in  rare  cases  where  the 


(i- 


Dagger  of 
STEEL] 
Tlingit. 
(niblack) 


Stone  Daggers,  h,  Of 
Chalcedony;  Illinois; 
Length  io  in.  b,  Of 
Flint;  Alabama; 

length  7 1-4  IN. 


handle  was  worked  in  a single  piece  with 
the  blade.  Bone  was  well  suited  for  the 
making  of  stabbing  implements  and  the 
long  2-j)ointed  copper  poniard  of  the  re- 
gion of  thegreat  lakes  wasa  fornii- 
(lable  weapon.  The  exact  use  of 
this  group  of  objects  as  emj)loyed 
in  ])rehistoric  times  must  remain 
largely  a matter  of  con- 
jecture. The  introduc- 
tion of  iron  soon  led  to 
the  making  of  keen- 
pointed  knives,  as  the 
dirk,  and  among  the 
N.  W.  coast  tribes  the 
manufacture  of  broad- 
bladed  daggers  of  co])- 
per  and  iron  or  steel, 
modeled  afterEuro])ean 
and  Asiatic  patterns,  be- 
came an  important  in- 
dustry. 

For  daggers  of  stone 
consult  1M(  )orehead,  Bre- 
hist.  Impls.,  1900;  Ban 
in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxii,  1876;  Thruston, 
Antiq.  of  Tenn.,  1897;  for  metal  daggers, 
see  Niblack  in  Kep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888,  1890. 

(W.  II.  II.) 

Dahet  {Dnxe't,  ‘fallen  stunned’).  A 
former  Tlingit  village  in  the  Sitka  coun- 
try, Alaska.  (,i.  k.  s.  ) 

Dahnohabe  ( ‘ stone  mountain ’) . A Po- 
rno village  said  to  have  been  on  the  w. 
side  of  Clear  lake.  Lake  co..  Cal.,  with 
70  inhabitants  in  1851. 

Dah-no-habe. — Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,]09, 1853.  Do-no-ha-be. — Mckee  (1851) 
in  Sen.  E.x.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  .spec.  ses.s.,  13ti,  1853. 

Dahoon.  An  American  holly.  Ilex  da- 
hoon.  The  term  was  first  applied  by  Cates- 
by  (1722-26),  probably  from  one  of  the 
Indian  languages  of  the  s.  Atlantic  states, 
though  nothing  definite  seems  to  be 
known  about  the  word.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Dahua  {Da'xua).  A Haida  town  x. 
of  Lawn  hill,  at  the  mouth  of  Skide- 
gate inlet.  Queen  Charlotte  id.,  Brit.  Col. 
It  belonged  to  the  Djahui-.skwahladagai, 
and  was  noted  in  legend  as  the  place 
where  arose  the  troubles  which  resulted 
in  separating  the  later  w.  coast  Indians 
from  tho.«e  of  Skidegate  inlet.  It  was 
also  the  scene  of  a great  battle  between 
the  inlet  peojileand  those  of  the  w.  coast, 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  279,  1905. 

Daiyu  ( Daiyu',  ‘ giving-food-to-others 
town’).  ,\.  Haida  town  on  Shingle 
bay,  E.  of  Welcome  point,  ^Moresby  id.,  w. 
Brit.  Col.  It  was  owned  by  a small  band, 
the  Daiyuahl-lanas  or  Kasta-kegawai, 
which  received  one  of  its  names  from  that 
of  the  town. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  279, 
1905. 

Daiyuahl-lanas  ( Daiyu  al  Id'uaii,  ‘ peo- 
ple of  the  town  where  they  always  give 
away  food’).  A division  of  the  Baven 
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clan  of  the  Haida,  named  from  one  of  its 
towns.  A second  name  for  the  i)and  was 
Kasta-kegawai  (C^irdsta qe''gawa-i ),  ‘those 
born  at  Bkidegate  cr.’  It  formerly  occu- 
pied the  coast  between  Alliford  hay  and 
Cumshewa  point,  but  is  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct.— S wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  269,  1905. 

K astak  e'rauai. — Boas^  Fifth_  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Canada,  26,  18S9.  Gla'sta  qe'gawa-i. — S wanton, 
op.  cit.  Tai'otl  la'nas. — Boas,  ’ Twelfth  Rep.  N. 
W.  Tribe.s  Canada,  24,  1898. 

Dakanmanyin  (‘walks  shining’).  A 
subgens  of  the  Han  gens  of  the  Kansa. 
Daka"  ma"yi“. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  231, 
1897. 

Dakota  ( ‘allies’ ).  The  largest  division 
of  the  Biouan  family,  known  commonly  as 
Bioux,  according  to  Hewitt  a French- 
Canadian  abbreviation  of  the  Chippewa 
Naclowe-is-iw,  a diminutive  of  nadowe,  ‘an 
adder,’  hence  ‘an  enemy.’  Nadoweisiw-cg 
is  the  diminutive  plural.  The  diminutive 
singular  and  j)lural  were  applied  by  the 
Chippewa  to  tlie  Dakota,  and  to  the  Hunm 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Iroquois 
proper,  the  true  ‘adders’  or  ‘enemies.’ 
According  toChippewa tradition  the  name 
was  first  applied  to  a body  of  Indians  liv- 
ing on  an  island  somewhere  e.  of  Detroit 
(W.  Jones). 

Dakota,  Nakota,  Dakota  are  the  names 
used  by  themselves,  in  the  Santee,  Yank- 
ton, and  Teton  dialects  respectively.  J. 
0.  Dorsey,  in  his  classification  of  the  Siou- 
an  languages,  divides  the  Dakota  group 
into  4 dialects:  Ban  tee,  Yankton,  Assini- 
boin,  and  Teton.  The  Assiniboin,  how- 
ever, constitute  a separate  tribe.  The  close 
linguistic  relation  of  the  divisions — the 
differences  being  largely  dialectic— indi- 
cates that  they  are  branches  of  an  original 
group,  tbe  development  probably  being 
augmented  by  incorporations.  At  the 
time  of  Long’s  expedition  (1825),  when 
the  bands  were  still  near  tlieir  respective 
localities,  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
group  was,  according  to  him,  bounded  by 
a curved  line  extending  e.  of  n.  from 
• Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  Mississippi,  so  as 
to  include  all  the  e.  tributaries  of  the 
IMississii)pi,  to  the  first  branch  of  Chip- 
]>ewa  r. ; thence  by  a line  running  w.  of  x. 
to  Spirit  lake;  thence  westwardly  to  Crow 
Wing  r.,  Minn.,  atid  up  that  stream  to  its 
head;  thence  westwardly  to  Red  r.,  and 
down  that  stream  to  Pembina;  thence 
southwestwardly  tothe e.  bankof  theMis- 
souri  near  the  Mandan  villages;  thence 
down  the  Missouri  to  a point  ju’obably 
not  far  from  Soldiers  r. ; thence  E.  of  n.  to 
Prairie  du  Cliien,  Wis.  This  tract  in- 
cludes the  territory  between  hit.  42*^  to 
49°,  and  long.  90°  80'  (o  99°  80',  but  omits 
entirely  the  vast  region  occupied  by  the 
various  bands  of  the  Teton  Bioux  w.  of 
the  Missouri  from  the  A^ellow.stone  south- 
ward to  the  Platte. 


The  first  positive  historical  mention  of 
this  people  is  found  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1640,  where  it  is  said  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  “Nation  des  Puans” 
(Winnebago)  are  the  “Nadvesiv”  (Na- 
dowe.ssioux),  “Assinipour”  ( Assinilioin), 
etc.  In  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1642  it  is 
stated  that  the  Nadouessis  are  situated 
some  18  days’  journey  n.  w.  or  w.  of  Sault 
Bte  Marie,  '“18  days  fartlier  away.”  Ac- 
cording to  their  tradition,  the  Cliippewa 
first  encountered  the  Dakota  at  Bault  Bte 
IMarie.  Dr  Thomas  S.  Williamson,  who 
8]»ent  several  years  among  the  Dakota  of 
the  Missi.ssip})i,  says  (Bchoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  i,  247,  1851)  that  they  claimed  to 
have  resided  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Mississippi  an<l  Minnesota  rs.  for  several 
generations;  that  before  they  came  to  the 
Mississijipi  they  lived  at  Mille  lac,  which 
they  call  Isanta-mde,  ‘knife  lake,’  from- 
which  is  probably  derived  the  name 
Isanyati,  ‘dwelling  at  the  knife,’  by  which 
the  ihakotaof  the  Missouri  call  thosewho 
lived  on  Mississijijii  and  Minnesota  rs. 
Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs  asserts  that  Isanyati,  from 
which  Santee  is  derived,  was  projierly 
applied  only  to  the  Mdewakmiton,  which 
would  seem  to  identify  this  tribe  with 
Hennepin’s  Is.sati.  He  also  remarks  that 
most  of  these  Indians  with  whom  he  con- 
versed could  trace  their  history  no  further 
back  tban  to  Mille  lac,  but  that  some 
could  tell  of  wars  they  had  with  the 
Chippewa  before  they  went  thither  and 
trace  their  history  back  to  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  He  adds'that  all  their  traditions 
show  that  they  came  from  the  x.  e.  and 
have  been  moving  toward  the  s.  w.,  which 
would  imply  that  they  came  from  some 
point  X.  of  tlie  lakes.  DuLuth  (1678)  and 
Hennepin  (1680)  found  some  of  the  Da- 
kota at  and  in  the  region  of  IMille  lac, 
named  by  the  latter  in  his  text  L.  Issati, 
and  in  his  autograiih  map  L.  Buade. 
These  included  the  Mdewakanton,  part  of 
the  Bisseton,  part  if  not  allot  tlieWahpe- 
ton,  and  probaldy  the  Wah])ekute.  Hen- 
nepin’s maj)  ])laces the  Issati  (Mdewakan- 
ton) close  to  L.  Buade,  theOiiade  Battons 
(Wah]ieton)  a little  to  the  x.  e.  of  the  lake, 
the  llanctons  (Yankton  or  Yanktonai) 
some  distance  to  the  X.,  and  theTinthonha 
or  (lens  des  Prairies  (Teton)  to  the  w.,  on 
the  iqiper  IMississippi.  If  this  may  be 
considered  even  approximately  correct,  it 
indicates  that  parts  at  least  of  some  of  tlie 
western  tribes  still  lingered  in  the  region 
of  the  upper  IMississippi,  and  indeed  it  is 
well  known  that  very  few  of  the  Bioux 
crossed  the  IMissouri  before  1750.  IMal- 
lery’s  winter  count  (10th  Rep.  B.  A.  K., 
266,  1894)  places  their  entrance  into  the 
Black-hills,  from  which  they  dis]iosses.>;ed 
the  Cheyi'iine  and  the  Kiowa,  at  about 
1765.  Referring  to  their  location  in  the 
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latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  Hennepin 
(Descr.  La.,  Shea  trans.,  201,  1880)  says: 
“ Eight  leagues  above  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua’s  falls  on  the  right,  you  find  the 
river  of  the  Issati  or  Nadoiission  [Ruin 
r.],  with  a very  narrow  mouth,  which 
you  can  ascend  to  the  n.  for  about  70 
leagues  to  L.  Buade  [Mille  lac]  or  of  the 
Issati  where  it  rises.  ...  In  the 
neighborhood  of  L.  Buade  are  many  other 
lakes,  whence  issue  several  rivers,  on  the 
banks  of  which  live  the  Issati,  Nadoues- 
sans,  Tinthonha  (which  means  ‘prairie- 
men’),  Ouadebathon  River  People, 
Chongaskethoii  Dog,  or  Wolf  tribe  (for 
chonga  among  these  nations  means  dog 
or  woip,  and  other  tribes,  all  which  we 
comprise  under  the  name  ISadonessiou.” 
Here  the  Issati  are  distinguished  from  the 
Tinthonha  (Teton),  Ouadebathon  (Wah- 
peton),  Chongaskethon  (Sisseton),  and 
Nadouessans  (perhaps  the  Wahpekute). 
From  the  time  of  Le  Sueur’s  visit  (1700) 
the  Dakota  became  an  important  factor 
in  the  history  of  the  N.  W.  Their  grad- 
ual movement  westward  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  persistent  attacks  of  the  Chippewa, 
who  received  firearms  from  the  French, 
while  they  themselves  were  forced  to  rely 
almost  wholly  on  bows  and  arrows. 

Lieut.  Gorrell,  an  English  officer,  men- 
tions their  condition  in  this  respect  as  late 
as  1763  ( Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  36,  1855): 
“This  day,  12  warriors  of  the  Sous  came 
here  [Green  Bay,  Wis.].  It  is  certainly 
the  greatest  nation  of  Indians  ever  yet 
found.  Not  above  2,000  of  them  were 
ever  armed  with  fire-arms,  the  rest  de- 
pending entirely  on  bows  and  arrows  and 
darts,  which  they  use  with  more  skill 
than  any  other  Indian  nation  in  North 
America.  They  can  shoot  the  wildest 
and  largest  beasts  in  the  woods  at  70  or 
100  yds.  distance.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  dancing;  the  other  nations  take 
the  fashion  from  them.”  He  mentions 
that  they  were  always  at  war  with  the 
Chippewa.  On  the  fall  of  the  French 
dondnion  the  Dakota  at  once  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  English.  It  is 
probable  that  the  erection  of  trading  posts 
on  L.  Pepin  enticed  them  from  their  old 
residence  on  Rum  r.  and  Mille  lac,  for  it 
was  in  this  section  that  Carver  (1766) 
found  tho.se  of  the  eastern  group.  He 
says  (Travels,  37,  1796) : “Near  the  river 
St.  Croix  reside  three  bands  of  the  Nau- 
dowessie  Indians,  called  the  River  bands. 
This  nation  is  compo.sed,  at  present,  of  11 
bands.  They  were  originally  12,  laitthe 
Assinipoils  [Assiniboin]  some  years  ago, 
revolting,  and  separating  themselves  from 
the  others,  there  remain  only  at  this  time 
11.  Those  I met  here  are  termed  the 
River  bands,  l)ecause  they  chiefly  dwell 
near  the  banks  of  tins  river:  the  other  8 
are  generally  distinguished  by  the  title. 


Naudowessies  of  the  Plains,  and  inhabit 
a country  that  lies  more  to  the  westward. 
The  names  of  the  former  are  Nehogata- 
wonahs,  the  Mawtawbauntowahs,  and 
Shahs weentowahs.”  During  an  investi- 
gation by  Congress  in  1824  of  the  claim 
by  Carver’s  heirs  to  a supposed  grant  of 
land,  including  the  site  of  St  Paul,  made 
to  Carver  by  the  Sioux,  Gen.  Leaven- 
worth stated  that  the  Dakota  informed 
him  that  the  Sioux  of  the  Plains  never 
owned  any  land  e.  of  the  Mississippi. 

During  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of 
1812  the  Dakota  adhered  to  the  English. 
There  was,  however,  one  chief  who  sided 
with  the  United  States  in  1812;  this  was 
Tohami,  known  to  the  English  as  Rising 
Moose,  a chief  of  the  INIdewakanton  who 
joined  the  Americans  at  St  Louis,  where 
he  was  commissioned  by  Gen.  Clark. 
By  the  treaty  of  July,  1815,  peace  between 
the  Dakota  and  the  United  States  was 
established,  and  l)y  that  of  Aug.,  1825, 
the  boundary  lines  between  them  and  the 
United  States  and  between  them  and  the 
various  tribes  in  tbe  N.  W.  w’^ere  defined. 
The  boundaries  of  the  Sioux  and  other 
northwestern  tribes  were  again  defined 
by  the  treaty  of  Sept.  17,  1851.  Their 
most  serious  outbreak  against  the  whites 
occurred  in  Minnesota  under  Little  Crow 
in  1862,  when  about  700  white  settlers 
and  100  soldiers  lost  their  lives  and  some 
of  the  most  horrible  cruelties  kfiown  to 
history  were  committed  by  the  Indians; 
but  the  entire  Dakota  group  never  par- 
ticipated unitedly  in  any  of  the  modern 
wars  or  outbreaks.  The  bands  engaged 
in  the  uprising  mentioned  were  the  ]\Ide- 
wakanton,  Wahpekute,  Wahpeton,  and 
Sisseton.  Although  this  revolt  was  quelled 
and  the  Sioux  were  compelled  for  a time 
to  submit  tothetermsofferedthem,  aspirit 
of  unrest  continued  to  prevail.  By  the 
treaty  of  1867  they  agreed  to  relinquish 
to  the  United  States  all  their  territorv  s. 
of  Niobrara  r.,  w.  of  long.  104'’,  and  n.  of 
lat.  46“’,  and  promised  to  retire  to  a large 
reservation  in  s.  w.  Dakota  before  Jan.  1, 
1876.  On  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Black-hills  the  rush  of  miners  thither  be- 
came the  occasion -of  another  outbreak. 
This  war  was  participated  in  bv  such  well- 
known  chiefs  as  Sitting  Bull,  Crazy  Hor.se, 
Spotte<lTail,  Rain-in-the-face,  Red  Cloud, 
American  Horse,  Gall,  and  Crow  King, 
and  was  rendered  famous  by  the  cutting 
off  of  iMaj.  Gen.  George  A.  Custer  and 
five  companies  of  cavalrv  on  the  Little 
Bighorn,  June  25,  1876.'  A final  rising 
during  the  Ghost-dance  excitement  of 
1890-91  was  subdued  by  Gen  N.  A.  Miles. 

The  Dakota  are  universally  conceded 
to  be  of  the  highest  type,  ‘physically, 
mentally,  and  probably  morally,  of  any 
of  the  western  tribes.  Their  l)raverv  has 
never  been  (piestioned  by  white  or  Indian, 
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and  they  conquered  or  drove  out  every 
rival  except  the  Chippewa.  They  are 
educated  in  their  own  language,  and 
through  the  agency  of  inisyionaries  of  the 
type  of  Riggs,  Williamson,  Cleveland, 
and  C'ook,  many  books  in  the  Dakota 
language  have  been  ju-inted,  and  papers 
in  Dakota  are  issued  regularly.  (See 
Pilling,  Pibliog.  Siouan  Lang.,  Bull.  B. 
A.  L.,  1887.) 

Socially,  the  Dakota  originally  consisted 
of  a large  number  of  local  groups  or  hands, 
and,  although  there  was  a certain  ten- 
denc^y  to  encourage  marriage  outside  the 
hand,  these  divisions  were  not  true  gentes, 
remembered  blood  relationshij),  accord- 
ing to  Clark,  being  the  only  bar  to  mar- 
riage. Personal  litness  and  popularity 
determined  chieftainshij)  more  than  he- 
redity, but  where  <lescent  played  any  part 
it  was  usually  from  father  to  son.  The 
ti{)i  might  belong  to  either  parent  and 
was  obtained  by  that  parent  through  some 
ancestor  who  had  had  its  character  re- 
vealed in  a dream  or  who  had  captured 
it  in  war.  The  authority  of  the  chief  was 
limited  by  the  band  council,  without  whose 
approbation  little  or  nothing  could  be  ac- 
complished. War  parties  were  recruited 
by  individuals  who  had  acquired  reputa- 
tion as  successful  leaders,  while  the  sha- 
mans formulated  ceremonial  dances  and 
farewells  for  them.  Polygamy  was  com- 
mon, the  wives  occupying  different  sides 
of  the  tipi.  Remains  of  the  dead  were 
usually,  though  not  invariably,  placed  on 
scaffolds. 

Early  explorers  usually  distinguished 
these  people  into  an  Eastern  or  Forest 
and  a Western  or  Prairie  division.  A 
more  complete  and  accurate  cl assili cation, 
one  which  is  also  recognized  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  is  the  following: 

1.  Mdewakanton;  2.  Wahpeton;  3.  Wah- 
pekute;  4.  tSisseton;  5.  Yankton;  6.  Yank- 
tonai;  7.  Teton,  each  of  which  is  again 
subdivided  into  bands  and  subbands. 
These  seven  main  divisions  are  often 
known  as  “the  seven  council  tires.” 
The  first  four  named  together  constitute 
the  Isanyati,  Santee,  or  eastern  division, 
of  which  the  Mdewakanton  appear  to  be 
the  original  nucleus,  and  speak  one  dia- 
lect. Their  home  was  in  Minnesota  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  1862.  The  Tankton 
and  Yanktonai— the  latter  subdivided 
into  (u)  Upper  and  {!>)  Ilunkjiatina  or 
Power— held  the  middle  territory^  be- 
tween L.  Traverse  and  Missouri  r.  in  E. 
Dakota,  and  together  spoke  one  dialect, 
from  which  the  Assiniboin  was  an  off- 
shoot. The  great  Teton  division,  with 
its  subdivisions,  Upper  and  Lower  BruR', 
Oglala,  Sans  Arcs,  Sihasapa  or  BlacLfoot, 
Miniconjou,  Oohenonpa  or  Two  Kettle, 
ilunkpapa,  etc.,  and  com piLsing  together 
more  than  half  the  nation,  held  the  whole 


tribal  territory  w.  of  the  Missouri  and 
spoke  one  dialect. 

The  following  are  names  of  divisions, 
groups,  or  bands  that  are  spoken  of  as  per- 
taining to  the  Dakota.  Some  of  these  have 
not  been  identilied;  others  are  mere  tem- 
porary geograjihical  or  local  bands:  Black 
Tiger,  Broken  Arrows,  Cascarba,  Cazazh- 
ita,  Chanshushka,  Chasmuna,  Cheokhba, 
Cheyenne  Sioux,  Congewichacha,  Farm- 
er’s band.  Fire  Lodge,  Flandreau  liulians, 
Gens  du  Large,  Grand  Saux,  Grey  Eagle, 
llorheton.  Late  Comedu,  Lean  Bear,  Long 
Sioux,  Menostamenton,  Micacoui)siba, 
Minislia,  Neecoweegee,  Nehogatawonahs, 
Newastarton,  Northern  Sioux,  Ocatame- 
netons,  Oliahkaskatohyante,  Oughetgeo- 
datons,  Oujatesiiouitons,  Pehiptecila, 
Pineshow,  Psinchaton,  Psinoumanitons, 
Psinoutanhinhintons,  Rattling  Moccasin, 
Red  Leg’s  band.  Redwood,  Shahsweento- 
wahs,  Sioux  of  the  Broad  Leaf,  Sioux  of 
the  Des  Moyan,  Sioux  of  the  East,  Sioux 
of  the  Meadows,  Sioux  of  the  West,  Sioux 
of  the  Woods,  Sioux  of  the  J>akes,  Sioux 
of  the  River  St  Peter’s,  Souon,  Star  band, 
Talonapi,  Tashunkeeota,  Tateibombu’s 
band,  Tatkannai,  Ticicitan,  Touchoua- 
sintons,  Traveri^e  de  Sioux,  Upper  Sioux, 
Waktonila,  White  Cap  Indians,  White 
Eagle  bainl,  Wiattachechah. 

In  1904  the  Dakota  were  distributed 
among  the  following  agencies  and  school 
supenntendencies:  Cheyenne  River  ( iNIin- 
iconjou.  Sans  Arcs,  and  Two  Kettle), 
2,477;  Crow  Creek  (Lower  Yanktonai), 
1,025;  Ft  Totten  school  (Sisseton,  Wah- 
peton, and  Paliaksa),  1,013;  Riggs  Imsti-. 
tute  (Santee),  279;  Ft  Peck  (Yankton), 
1,116;  Lower  Brule  (Lower  Brule),  470; 
Pine  Ridge  (Oglala),  6,690;  Rosebud 
(Brule,  Waglukhe,  Lower  Brule,  North- 
ern, Two  Kettle,  and  Wazhazha),  4,977; 
Santee  (Santee),  1,^75;  Sisseton  (Sis.«eton 
and  Wahpeton),  1,908;  Standing  Rock 
(Sihasapa,  Ilunkpapa,  and  A’anktonai), 
3,514;  Yankton  (Yankton),  1,702;  under 
no  agency  ( [Mdewakanton  in  Minnesota), 
929;  total,  26,175.  Including  the  .Vssini- 
boin  the  total  for  those  speaking  the 
Dakota  language  is  28,780.  A comjairison 
of  these  figures  with  those  taken  in  ]ire- 
vious  years  indicates  a gradual  decline  in 
numbers,  but  not  so  rapid  a decrease  as 
amoiig  most  North  American  tribes. 
Ab-boin-ee  Sioux.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  AfF.  Rep.,  83, 
Ab-boin-ug.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  CoH.,  V, 
3(i,  188.">  (Chippewa  name:  ‘roa.sters,’  from  their 
custom  of  torturing  foes).  Abbwoi-nug. — Tan- 
ner, Narr.,  57,  18:t0.  Ab-oin.— Warren  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Coll..  V,  102.  1885.  Aboinug.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  141,  1852.  Abwoinug.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v,  39,  18.55.  Ba-akush'.— Gat- 
schet,  Caddo  and  Yataasi  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
82  (Caddo  name).  Ba-ra-shup'-gi-o.— Hayden. 
Ethnog.  and  I’hilol.  Mo.  Val.,  402,  1802  (Crow 
name).  Bevan-acs. — Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  70, 
1849  (u.sual  Chippewa  name:  rr  misprint  for  w). 

Bewanacs.— Lapham,Blos.somandDousman,  Inds. 

of  Wis.,  15,  1870.  Boin-acs.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff. 
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■Rep.,  70,  3849  (French  notation  of  Bwanacs). 
Boines. — Long,  Exped.  St  Peter’s  R.,  i,  389,  1824. 
Bwa'>.— Trumbull,  MS.  letter  to  Dorsey,  Aug.  25, 
3870.  Bwan-acs.— liamsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  74, 
1849.  Bwoinug.— Tanner,  Narr.,  316,  1830.  Bwoir- 
nug.— Ioid.,144.  Caa"'.— Dorsey  in  Cont.  N.  A. 

Ethnol.,  VI,  pt.  1,  339,  1890  (Omaha  and  Puuca, 
and  Pawnee  name).  Caa"'qti. — Dorsey,  Dhegiha 
MS.  Diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878  (Omaha  name:  ‘real 
Dakota’).  Ca'ha". — Dorsey,  Tciwere  ItlS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1879  (so  called  by  Iowa,  Oto,  Mis- 
souri, Kansa,  and  Osage).  Can-ha". — David  St 
Cyr  in  Dorsey,  Winn.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1886  (Win- 
nebago name).  Chah'-ra-rat.— Grinnell,  Pawnee 
Htro  Tales,  92,  1889  (Pawnee  name).  Chi8. — 
Charlevoix,  New  France,  ed.  Shea,  ill,  31,  1868. 
Clou. — Doe.  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  611, 
1855.  Cioux. — Doe.  of  1693,  ibid.,  570.  Coupe- 
gorge. — Blackmore  in  .lour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Loud., 

I, 301,  1869  (‘  cutthroats’:  so  called  by  the  French 
from  tlieir gesture).  Coupes-gorges. — Burton,  City 
of  Saints,  95, 1862.  Cruel. — Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  348, 
1855.  Cuouex.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  70, 
note,  1893.  Cutthroats.— Marcy,  Army  Life  on 
Border,  33,  1866  (given  erroneously  as  the  trans- 
lation of  Dakota).  Dacorta. — Lewis  and  Clark, 
Exped.,  I,  61,  1814.  Dacota.— Long,  Exped.  St 
Peter’s  R.,  ii,  ‘245,  18‘24.  Dacotah. — Howe,  Hist. 
Coll.,  357,  1851  (translated  ‘allied  tribes’).  Dah- 
ootah. — Tanner,  Narr.,  18,  3830.  Daheotas. — Gal- 
latin in  Trans.  Am.  Antiep  Soc.,  ii,  121,  1836. 
Dahkota. — Parker,  Minn.  Handbk.,  13,  1857,  Dah- 
ko-tah. — Tanner, Narr.,  146, 1830.  Dakoias. — Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  120, note,  1861  (misprint  for  Dakotas). 
Dakotah.'— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  xliv,  note,  1858. 
Dakotas. — Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  69,  1849. 
Dakotha.— Smet,  'Mi.ssion  de  1’  Oregon,  264,  1848. 
Darcota. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  183,  1817. 
Darcotar. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Diseov.,  30,  1806. 
Dareotas. — Ratinesque  in  Marshall,  Hist.  Ky.,  i, 
‘28,  1824.  Dawta. — Domenech,  Deserts  of  N. 
Am..  II.  ‘28,  1860.  Docota. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vii, 

1848.  Guerriers. — Jes.  Rel.  1658,  21, 1858.  Hadove- 
saves. — Alcedo,  Diet.  Geog.,  ill,  213,  1788  (mis- 
print). Hadovessians. — Harris,  Coll.  Voy.  and 
Trav.,  II,  919,  1705  (misprinted  from  Lahontan). 
Hand  Cutters. — Burton,  City  of  Saints,  1‘24,  1862 
(Ute  name).  I ta  ha  tski. — Matthews,  Ethnog. 
Hidatsa,  159,  1877  (Hidatsa  name:  ‘ long  ar- 
rows’).  It-dns-ke. — Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts., 

II,  Ixxxiv,  18‘23.  Kaispa. — Wilson  in  Rep.  N.  W. 
I’ribes  Can.,  11,  1888  (Sarsi  name).  Kious. — La 
Metairie  (1(182)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  25, 
1875.  K'odalpa-K'inago. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1057,  1896  (‘necklace  people’:  Kiowa 
name).  Lacota. — Morgan  in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc.,‘2‘20, 
1877.  La-cotahs. — Ruxton,  Life  in  Far  West,  112, 

1849.  la-ko'-ta. — Riggs,  DakotaGram.  and  Diet., 
135,  1851.  La  Sues.— Croghan  (1765),  Jour.,  38, 
1831,  Madowesians.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped., 

I,  6l,  1814.  Ma-ko'-ta. — Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 

Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  402,  1862  (Crow  name). 

mar-an-shAbish-ko. — Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts., 

II,  Lxxix,  18'23  (Crow  name:  ‘cutthroats’). 
Mattaugwessawacks. — Sproat.  Scenes  Sav.  Life, 
188,  1868.  Maudowessies. — McIntosh,  Orig.  N.  .-Vm. 
Inds.,  103,  1853.  Minishupsko. — Col.  H.  L.  Scott, 
inf’n,  1906  (Crow  name,  of  opprobrious  mean- 
ing). Nacotah. — Featherstonhaugh,  Canoe  Voy., 

I,  168,  1847.  Nadawessi. — Ramsey  in  Ind.  All. 
Rep.,  71,  1819.  Na-da-wessy. — Ibid.,  70.  Nad- 
douwessioux. — Braekenridge,  Views  of  La.,  77, 
1815.  Nadesis. — Gii.s.sefeld,  (Oiarte  von  Nord  Am., 
1797.  Nadiousioux. — Long,  Exped.  St  Peter’s  R., 

II,  323,  18‘24.  Nadissioux. — N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
index.  304, 1861.  Nadoeses. — Bareia,  Ensayo,  291, 
17'23.  Nadoessi. — Cones  and  Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat. 
Hist.,  pt.6, 167, 1883.  Nadoessians. — Salverte.  Hist. 
Men,  Nat., and  Places,  i,  66,  1864.  Nadoessious. — 
La  Chesnaye  (1697)  in  Margry,  DOc.,  Vi,  6,  1886. 
Nadonaisi. — Burton,  City  of  .‘saints,  96,  1862  (Chip- 
pewa name:  ‘enemies’).  Nadonaisioug. — Dome- 
neeh,  DesertsN.  Am.,ii,  '26,1860.  Nadonechiouk. — 
Ibid.  Nadonessioux. — Blackmore  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Loud.,  I,  301,  1869  (misprint).  Nadonessis. — 
Lahontan,  Now  Voy.,  i,  115,  1703.  Nadooessis.— 
Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  man  8,  1776.  Nadouags.— 
Bacqueville  de  la  Potlierie,  Hist.  Am.,  ii, 


49,  1753.  Nadouagssioux. — Ibid.,  147.  Nadouais- 
sious. — Ibid.,  179.  Nadouaissioux. — Ibid.,  62. 

Nadouayssioux. — Ibid.,  56.  NadSechiSec. — Cliarle- 
voi.x.  New  France,  iii,  31,  1868.  Nadouechiouec.— 
Rel.  of  1660  in  Margry,  Dee.,  i,  54. 1876.  Nadoue- 
chiouek.— Jes.  Rel.  1658,  21,  1858.  NadouechioSec. — 
Ibid.,  1660,  27.  Nadoiiecious. — Ibid.,  1670,  9Si. 
Kadoiiecis. — Ibid.,  1670,  97.  NadSeSis. — Sbea. 

Diseov.  Miss.  Val.,  xxi,  1852.  Nadouesans. — Hen- 
nepin, New  Diseov.,  map,  1698.  Nadouesciouz. — 
Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  ii,  26,  1860.  Nadoue- 
siouack. — Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  102,  1858.  Nadoue- 
siouek.— Jes.  Rel.  1656,  39,  1858.  Nadouesioux.— 
Perrot  (1689)  in  Margry,  DOc..  V,  33, 1883.  Nadoue- 
siouz. — Williamson  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  297, 1872. 
Nadouessans. — La.Salle’s  Exped. (1679-81),  in  Mar- 
gry, Dec.,  I,  481,  1876.  Nadouesse. — F’reneh  map 
(1710)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  ‘2.56,1872.  Nadoues- 
sians.— Niles  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  4th  s.,  v, 
541,  1861.  Nadouessies.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  380,  1862.  Nadouessions — La 
Metairie  (1682)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  25, 
1875.  Nadouessiou. — Hennejiin  (1683)  quoted  by 
Shea,  Diseov.,  131, 1852.  Nadoiiessiouak. — Jes.  Rel. 
1665,  7,  1858.  Nadouessiouek. — Ibid.  1667,23.  Na- 
douessious.— Ibid.  1670,  99.  Nadouessioux.— Doe. 
of  1681  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  161,  1855.  Na- 
doiiessis. — Jes.  Rel.  1642,  97,  1858.  Nadouessons. — 
Coxe,  Carolana,  42,  1741.  Nadouessoueronons. — 
San.son,  map  of  Can.  (1657)  in  Am.  Anticj.,  i,  233, 
1879.  Nadoussians. — Hennepin,  New  Di.seov.,  i, 
178,  1698  (made  eijuivalent  to  Is.sati).  Nadous- 
sieux. — Du  Chesneau(1681)  in  N.Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist, 
IX,  153,  1855.  Nadoussioux. — Doe.  (1679),  ibid,  795. 
Nadouwesis. — Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  I’hilol.  Mo. 
Val.,  380,  1862.  Nadovesaves. — Bareia,  Ensayo, ‘238, 
17'23.  Nadovessians. — Hennejiin  (1680)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  I,  211,  1846.  Na-do-wa-see-wug. — 
Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  53,  1870.  Nadowasis. — 
Mackenzie,  Voy.,  lx,  1802.  Nadowassis. — Maxi- 
milian, Trav.,  148,  18-13.  Nadowaysioux. — School- 
craft, Ind.  'rribes,  in,  51,  18.53.  Nadowesee. — 
Schiller  quoted  by  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  89,  1858. 
Nadowesi. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1057, 
1896  (‘little  snakes,’ or  ‘ little  enemies’ : common 
Algomiuian  name).  Nadowesioux. — Kingsley, 
Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi,  167,1885.  Nadowessi. — Raii- 
nesque  in  Marshall,  Hist.  Ky.,  i,  ‘28,  18‘24.  Nado- 
wessiern. — Adelung,  Mithridates,  iii,  ‘244,  1816. 
Nadowessies.— Henry,  Trav.,  46,  1809.  Nado-wes- 
siouex. — Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  348,  1855.  Nadowes- 
sioux. — Henry,  Trav.,  197,  1809.  Nadowesteaus. — 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  80,  18.54. 
Nadsnessiouck. — Domenech,  De.serts  N.  Am.,  ii,  ‘26, 
18()0.  Nadussians. — JclTerys,  Am.  Atlas,  map5, 1776. 
Naduwessi. — Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  70,  1849. 
Nadvesiv. — Le  Jeune  in  Jes.  Rel.  1640,  35,  1858. 
Naheotah. — Featherstonhaugh,  Canoe  Voy.,  i, 
‘223,  1847.  Nahdawessy. — Ramsey  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Coll.,  1,  45,  1872.  Nahdowaseh. — Jones,  Ojibway 
Inds.,  129,  1861.  Nahtooessies. — Snelling,  'Talcsof 
Northwest,  137,  1830.  Nakota. — Burton,  City  of 
Saints,  95, 1862.  Nandawissees. — I'mfreville  (1790) 
in  Me.  Hist.  Coll.,  6th  s.,  ‘270,  1859.  Nandoesi. — 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  148,  1843.  Nandoessies. — 
Lahontan  (|UOted  by  Ramsey  in  Ind.  .-Iff.  Rep., 
72,  1849.  Nandowese. — Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  186, 
1836.  Nandowessies. — Prichard,  Plus.  Hi.st.  Man- 
kind, v,  410,1847.  Nandswesseis. — Harmon,  Jour., 
165,  1820  (misprint).  Naoudoouessis. — B.  do  Lozi- 
5res,  Voy.  5 la  Louisiano,  348,  1802.  Narcotah. — 
Schoolcraft,  Trav.,  ‘291,  1821.  Natenehima.— Mal- 
lery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xxvi,  352,  note,  1877.  Nat- 
e-ne'-hin-a. — Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val..  326,  1862  (.\rapaho  name:  ‘cutthroats’). 
Natni. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  10.57, 
1896  (Arapaho  name).  Natnihina.— Ibid.  Na'-to- 
wo-na. — Hayden,  Etiinog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
290,  1862  i^Cheyenne  name,  applied  to  Mde- 
wakanton,  Si.sseton,  Wahpekute,  and  Wah- 
peton).  Natuesse. — Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878 
(Potawatomi  name:  ‘small  snake,’  be<'ause 

farther  w.,  therefore  le.ss  tobedreaded).  Kaiues- 
suag.— Gatschet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  ii,  78,1879  (Pota- 
watomi name).  Naudawissees. — Fmfreville 
quoted  by  Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
380, 1862.  Naudewessioux. — Trumbull  in  Johnsfin 
Cyclop.,  II.  1 1.56, 1,877.  Naudoessi. — Ramsey  in  Ind. 
Afif.  Rep.,  72, 1849.  Naudouescioux. — Morgan  in  N. 
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Am.  Rev., o3,  1870.  Naudouessi. — Ram.sey  in  Tncl. 
Aff.  Rep.,  ()0,  1849.  Naudouisioux. — Raymbanlt 
(1642)  quoted  by  Brackett  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1876, 
466,  1877.  Naudouisses. — ll)id.  Naudouwessies. — 
Brown,  West,  (laz.,  360, 1817.  Naud-o-wa-se. — War- 
ren in  Minn.  Hi.st.  Coll.,  v,  ‘280, 1885.  Naud-o-wa-se- 
■wug. — Ibid.,  72.  (Chippewa  name:  ‘likenntoad- 
der.s’).  Naudowasses. — Schuyler et al.  (1702)  inN. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IV,  979,  i854.  Naudowesies. — 
Carver,  4'rav.,  ix,  1778.  Naudowesse.  — Lewis, 
Trav.,  ‘233,  1809.  Naudowesseeg. — Tanner,  Narr., 
316,  1830  (Ottawa  name:  ‘ roa.sters  ’ ) . Naudowes- 
sies. — Carver,  Trav.,  56,  1778.  Naudowissies. — 
Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  53,  1870.  Naudussi. — Jcf- 
fcrys.  Am.  Atlas,  map,  2,  1776.  Nauduwassies. — 
Schermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s., 
II,  12,  1814.  Nawdowessie. — Carver,  Trav.,  59, 1778, 
Nawdowissnees. — Schoolcraft,  Ind,  Tribes,  vi,  34, 
1857  (.Vlgonquian  nickname:  ‘our  enemies’), 
Ndakotahs, — Nicollet,  Rei>.  on  Uiiper  Mi.ssissippi, 
10, 1843,  Nedouessaus. — Hennepin  (pioted  byNeill 
in  Minn,  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  ‘256, 1872.  Noddouwessces. — 
Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  77.  1815.  Nod-o-way- 
se-wug.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  139,  1852. 
Nodoweisa. — Linn  (1839)  in  Sen.  K.x.  Doc.  204,  26th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  l,  1840.  Nodowessies.— Bradbury. 
Trav.,  41,  1817.  Nord  oiiests. — Bradford  (pioted 
by  Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Reii.,  70, 1849  (evident  cor- 
ruption of  Kadone»siuu).  Nottawessie. — Adelnng, 
Mithridates,  ii  1,264,1816.  Nottoweasses. — Croghan 
(1759),  Hist.  West.  Penn.,  146,  note,  1851.  Nuktu- 
sem. — Gatschet.  MS.,  1884  (Salish  name:  ‘cut- 
throats’). Nuqtu'. — Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc.,371, 1886  (Salish name).  N^tusum. — Gatschet 
MS.,  B.  A.  K,  1884  (Okinagan  name).  0-bwah- 
nug. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  193,  1855  (Chip- 
pewa name).  6ceti  sakowip. — Riggs,  Dakobi 
Gram,  and  Diet.,  xv,  1851  (own  name:  ‘seven 
council  tires’).  Ochente  Shakoan. — Long,  Exped. 
St  Peters  R.,  i,  377,  1824.  Ochente  Shakons. — 
Cones  and  Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6,  169, 
1883'.  Ocheti  Shaowni. — Warren,  Dacota  Country, 
15,  1855.  Oho-homo. — ten  Kate,  S^'uonymie,  8, 1884 
(‘  those  on  the  outside’).  Ohb-omo-yo. — Mallery  in 
Proc.  ,\.  A.  A.  S.,  XXVI,  352,  note,  1877.  O-o'-ho- 
mo-i'-o. — Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  290,  1862  (Cheyenne  name),  bshahak. — 
Gatschet,  MS.,  1883  (Fox  name).  Osheti  Sha- 
kowin. — Burton,  City  of  Saints,  95, 1862.  Otchenti- 
Chakoang. — Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  55,  1826.  Pain- 
pe-tse-menay.  — Gebow,  Sho-sho-nay  Vocab.,  18, 
1868  (Shoshoni  name).  Pakota. — U.  S.  Stat.,  x,  71, 
1853  (misprint).  Pambizimina. — Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1057,  1896  (‘ beheaders’:  Shoshoni 
name).  Pampe  Chyimina. — Burton,  City  of  Saints, 
124,  1862  (Ute  name:  ‘hand-cutters’).  Pani. — 
Schuyler  et  al  (1702)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IV,  O'fO,  1854  (given  as  French  name;  confu.sed 
with  Pawnee).  Papitsinima. — Moonev  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1057,  1896  (‘beheaders’:  Co- 
manche name).  Pishakulk. — Mooney,  inf’n,  1892 
(Yakima  name:  ‘beheaders’).  Ponarak. — Jes. 
Rel.  1656,  39,  18.58  (misprint).  Poualac. — Mallery 
in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xxvi,  352,  note,  1877.  Poua- 
lak.— ,Jes.  Rcl.  1658,  21,  1858  (Chippewa  name: 
incorrectly  traiisl.  ‘warriors’).  Poualakes.— Mc- 
Kenney  aiid  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  81,1851.  Poua- 
laks. — Boucher  (1660)  in  Margry,  D(5c.,  i,  55,  1875. 
Pouanak.— Tailhan,  Perrot  Miim.,  232,  note,  1864. 
Roasters. — Ramsey  in  liuL  Aff.  Rep.,  83,  18.50 
(Ab-boin-ee  Sioux,  or).  Sahagi.— Gatschet.  bIS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Shawnee  name).  Saoux, — Scher- 
merhorn (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll., ‘2d  s.,  ii.  12, 
1814.  Saux.— Hurlbert  in  .loncs,  Ojehway  Inds., 
178,  1861.  Sceouex.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exncd.,  i, 
70,  not(',  1893.  Sceoux. — Clark.  MS.,  Codex  B, 
quoted  in  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  101,  note. 
1893.  Scieux.  — Henry  (1801)  (pioted  hy  Neill 
in  Minn.  Hist.  (5)11.,  V,  453,  1885.  Sciou. — Neill, 
Hist.  Minn.,  149,  18.58.  Scioux. — Doc.  (1693)  in  N. 
Y.  Do(c  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  570,  1855.  Scouex.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  70,  note,  1893.  Seauex.— 
Clark,  Codex  B,  (pioted  in  Lewi.s  and  Clark 
Exped..  I,  128,  note,  1893.  Seaux. — Lewis  and 

Clark,  Expi'd.,  I,  70,  note.  1893.  Shahan.— Dorsey 
(pioted  hv  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  .V.  E..  1057. 1896 
(Osage,  Kansa,  aiul  Oto  name).  Shanana.— Gat- 
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schet,  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Kiowa  Apache  name)- 
Sicouex.— Lewisand  Clark,  Exped.,  i,70,  note,  1893. 
Sieouex. — Ibid.  Sieux. — Coxe,  Carolana,  ‘20.  1741. 
Siooz. — .lefferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  8,  1776.  Sios. — 
Alegre,  Hist.  Comp..Tesus,  i,  336, 1841.  Siou. — La- 
motlie  Cadillac  (1703)  in  Margry,  D(“c.,  v,  3‘29, 
1883.  Siouse. — P(>rrot,  M6m.,  232,  1864.  Sioust. — 
Doc.  (1767)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.st.,  Vii,  989,  18.'6. 
Sioux.— .Morel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D((‘C.,  V,  32.  1883. 
Siouxes.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist.  Am., 
IV.  33, 1753.  Siouxs. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov..  7, 
18J26.  Sioxes. — Poole,  Among  the  Sioux,  153.  1881. 
Siroux. — Perrot,  iMOm.,  55,  1864.  Sivux. — Boudi- 
not.  Star  in  the  West,  P28.  1816  (misprint). 
Siwer.— Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog..  55,  18‘26.  Soo. — 
Lewis  and  Clark.  Discov..  30,1806.  Soues. — Lewis 
and  Clark,  Expeil.,  I.  70,  note,  1893.  Souex.— 
Ibid.  Souix. — Ibid.  Sous. — Gorrcll  (1761)  in  Wis. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  26,  1855.  Soux.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  i,  70,  note,  1893.  Sii. — Gatschet, 
Kaw  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,27, 1878 (Kansa form).  Sue. — 
Croghan  (1765),  .lour.,  38,  1831.  Suil. — Ibid.,  37. 
Sun-nun'-at  — Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  357,  1862  (.\rikara  name).  Suouex. — Lewis 
and  Clark,  Exped.,  i.  70,  note,  1893.  Tsaba’kosh. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Re)).  B.  .\.  E.,  1057,  1896  (‘cut- 
throats’: Caddo  name).  Tuyetchiske. — ten  Kate, 
Synonymie.  9,  1884  (Comanche  name:  ‘cut- 
throats’). Wadoiiissians. — Hennepin  quoted  by 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  72,  1849.  Wanak. — Bel- 
court  (18.50-56)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i.  ‘235,  1872 
(Chij)pewa  name).  Wa-sa-sa-o-no. — Morgan  in 
N.  Am.  Rev.,  52,  note.  1870  (Iroquois  name) . Wa- 
sa'-seh-o-no. — Morgan,  League  of  Inapiois,  ‘2tk', 
1851  (Seneca name).  Yu"ssaha. — Gatschet,  Wyan- 
dot MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Wyandot  name:  ‘biriis’). 
Zue.— Croghan  (1759),  Hist.  We.st.  Penn.,  146,  note, 
1851  (given  as  French  form). 

Dakota  turnip.  See  Tipsinah. 

Daktlawedi.  A Tlingit  elan  belonging 
to  tlie  Wolf  phratry.  It  is  found  at  Ton- 
gas, Killisnoo,  ami  among  the  Cliilkat, 
while  the  Tsaguedi  of  Kake  is  a branch. 
Dakla-weti. — Krause,  TIinkit  Ind.,  118,  1885. 
Daq!  lawe'di. — Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  .\.  E..  1904. 
Takla'-uedi. — Krause,  op.  cit..  116.  Taktla-uedi. — 
Ibid.,  120. 

Dakubetede.  A group  of  Athapascan 
villages  formerly  on  Ajiplegate  cr.,  Greg. 
The  inhabitants  sjioke  a diale(‘t  practi- 
cally identical  with  that  emjdoyed  by  the 
Taltushtuntede  who  lived  on  Uallice  cr. 
not  far  from  them.  They  were  inter- 
married with  the  Shasta,  who,  with  the 
Takilman,  were  their  neighbors.  With 
other  insurgent  hands  they  were  removed 
to  the  Siletz  res.  in  185(5. 

Applegate  Creek. — Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 
464,  1854.  Da'-ku-be  te'-de. — Dorsey  in  .lour. 
Am.  Folk-lore.  iii.  235.  18tH)  (own  name). 
Do-dah-ho. — Gibbs,  Idler  to  Hazen,  B.  A.  E.,  18,56. 
Etch-kah-taw-wah.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. ,-164, 
1854.  Ni'ckitc  hitclum. — Dorsey,  Alsea  MS.  vo- 
cab., B.  E.,  L881  (.\lsea  name:  ‘ pco|>le  far  uj) 
the  stream’).  Spena. — Gibbs,  letter  to  Hazen, 
18.56.  B.  .V.  E.  Ts'u-qus-li'-qwut-me'  ?unnS. — 
Ilorsey  in  .lour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  ‘235,  1890 
(NaltfmnetOnne  name). 

Dalles  Indians.  The  Chinookan  tribes 
formerly  living  at  The  Dalles,  Greg.,  and 
on  the  oiiiKisite  side  of  Columbia  r. 
While  tribi^s  of  other  stocks,  notably 
Shahaiitian,  frequently  visited  The  Dalles 
during  the  summer,  they  were  not  ]>er- 
inanent  residents.  Gf  the  Chinookan 
tribes  the  Wasco  were  important,  and 
the  term  is  sometimes  limited  to  that 
tribe.  (l.  f.) 
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Dalles.— U.  S.  Incl.  Treat.  (1855),  622,  1873.  Dalles 
Indians. — White  in  Iiul.  All.  Rep..  204, 1844.  Dalis 
Indians.  — Lee  ami  Frost,  Oregon,  96,  1844.  La 
Dalle  Indians. — M’Vickar,  Hist.  Exped.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  ir,  386,  note,  1842.  La  Dalles  Indians. — 
Parker,  .lour.,  140,  1846, 

Dance.  Nature  is  prodigal  of  life  and 
energy.  The  dance  is  universal  and  in- 
stinctive. Primarily  the  dance  expresses 
the  joy  of  biotic  exaltation,  the  exulier- 
ance  of  life  and  energy;  it  is  tlie  ready 
physical  means  of  manifesting  the  emo- 
tions of  joy  and  of  expressing  the  exulta- 
tion of  conscious  strength  and  the  ecstasy 
of  successful  achievement — the  fruitage 
of  well-directed  energy.  like  modern 
music,  through  long  development  and 
divergent  growth  the  dance  has  been 
adapted  to  the  environment  of  many  and 
diverse  planes  of  culture  and  thought; 
hence  it  is  found  among  both  savage  and 
enlightened  peoples  in  many  complex 
and  differing  forms  and  kinds.  But  the 
dance  of  the  older  time  was  fraught  with 
symbolism  and  mystic  meaning  which  it 
has  lost  in  civilization  and  enlightenment. 
It  is  x’onfined  to  no  one  country  of  the 
world,  to  no  period  of  ancient  or  modern 
time,  and  to  no  plane  of  human  culture. 

Strictly  interpreted,  therefore,  the  dance 
seems  to  constitute  an  important  adjunct 
rather  than  the  basis  of  the  social,  mili- 
tary, religious,  and  other  activities  de- 
signed to  avoid  evil  and  to  secure  welfare. 
A contrary  view  renders  a general  defini- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  dance  com- 
plex and  difficult,  apjiarently  recjuiring  a 
detailed  description  of  the  various  activi- 
ties of  whiirh  it  became  a part.  For  if  the 
dance  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
these  activities,  then  these  ceremonies 
and  observances  must  lie  defined  strictly 
as  normal  developments  of  the  dance,  a 
procedure  which  is  plainly  erroneous. 
The  truth  appears  to  be  that* the  dance  is 
only  an  element,  not  the  basis,  of  the 
several  festivals,  rites,  and  ceremonies 
performed  in  accordance  with  well-defined 
rules  and  usages,  of  which  it  has  become 
a part.  The  dance  was  a powerful  im- 
pulse to  their  performance,  not  the  mo- 
tive of  their  observance. 

Among  the  Indians  n.  of  Mexico  the 
dance  usually  consists  of  rhythmic  and 
not  always  graceful  gestures,  attitudes, 
and  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs, 
accompanied  by  steps  usua'lly  made  to 
accord  with  the  time  of  some  form  of 
music,  produced  either  by  the  dancer  or 
dancers  or  by  one  or  more  attendant 
singers.  Drums,  rattles,  and  sometimes 
bone  or  reed  flutes  are  used  to  aid  the 
singep.  Every  kind  and  class  of  dance 
has  its  own  peculiar  steps,  attitudes, 
rhythm,  figures,  song  or  son^  with 
words  aud  accompanying  music,  and 
costumes. 


The  word  or  logos  of  the  song  or  chant 
in  savage  and  barbaric  planes  of  thought 
and  culture  exi)re.sscd  the  action  of  the 
ureitda,  or  esoteric  magic  power,  regarded 
as  immanent  in  the  rite  or  ceremony  of 
which  the  dance  was  a dominant  adjunct 
and  impulse.  In  the  lower  {)lanes  of 
thought  the  dance  was  insejiarable  from 
the  song  or  chant,  which  not  only  started 
and  accompanied  but  also  embodied  it. 

Some  dances  are  peculiar  to  men  and 
others  to  women.  Some  dances  are  ]>er- 
formed  by  a single  dancer,  others  belong 
re.'^pectively  to  individuals,  like  tho.'-e  of 
the  Onthonrontha  (‘one  chants’)  among 
the  Iroquois;  other  dances  are  for  all  who 
may  wish  to  take  {>art,  the  nund)er  then 
being  limited  only  by  the  space  available; 
still  others  are  for  specified  classes  of  per- 
sons, mend^ers  of  certain  orders,  societies, 
or  fraternities.  There  are,  therefore,  ]>er- 
sonal,  fraternal,  clan  or  gentile,  tribal,  and 
inter-tribal  dances;  there  are  also  social, 
erotic,  comic,  mimic,  ])atriotic,  military  or 
warlike,  invocative,  offertory,  and  mourn- 
ing dances,  as  well  as  those  ex))ressive  of 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving.  Morgan 
(League  of  the  Iroquois,  i,  278, 1904)  gives 
a list  of  32  leading  dances  of  the  Seneca 
Iroquois,  of  which  6 are  costume  dances, 
14  are  for  both  men  and  women,  11  for 
men  only,  and  7 for  women  only.  Three 
of  the  costume  dances  occur  in  those 
exclusively  for  men,  and  the  other  3 in 
those  for  both  men  and  women. 

In  general  among  the  American  Indians 
the  heel  and  the  ball  of  the  foot  are  lifted 
and  then  brought  down  with  great  force 
and  swiftness  in  such  wise  as  to  j)roduce 
a resounding  concussion.  Usually  the 
changes  of  position  of  the  dancer  are'  slow, 
but  the  changes  of  attitude  are  sometimes 
rapid  and  violent.  The  women  employ 
several  steps,  sometimes  employed  also 
by  the  men,  among  which  are  the  shuffle, 
the  glide,  and  the  hoj)  or  leap.  Holding 
both  feet  together  and  usually  facing  the 
song  altar,  the  women  generally  take  a 
leap  or  hop  sidewise  in  advance  and  then 
a shorter  one  in  recoil,  so  that  after  every 
two  hops  the  position  is  slightly  advanced. 
They  do  not  employ  the  violent  steps  and 
forceful  attitudes  in  vogue  among  the 
men.  They  keep  the  body  quite  erect, 
alternately  advancing  either  shoulder 
slightly,  which  gives  them  a peculiar 
swayingor  rocking  motion,  resembling  the 
waving  of  a wind-rocked  stalk  of  corn. 
Indeed,  among  the  Onondaga,  Cayuga, 
and  other  Iroquois  tribes,  one  of  the 
names  for  “woman”  {rrathonu'isns,  ‘she 
sways  or  rocks’)  is  a term  taken  from 
this  rocking  or  swaying  motion. 

Among  some  tribes,  when  the  warriors 
were  absent  on  a hunting  or  war  expe- 
dition, the  women  performed  appropriate 
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(lanceH  to  insure  their  safety  and  success. 
Among  the  same  j>eople  in  the  dances  in 
which  women  may  take  part,  tliese, 
under  the  conduct  of  a leafier  witli  one 
or  more  aids,  form  a circle  around  the 
song  altar  (the  mat  (.>r  bench  provided 
for  the  singer  or  singers),  maintaining  an 
interval  of  from  2 to  5 feet.  Then,  out- 
side of  this  circle  the  men,  under  like 
leadership,  form  another  circle  at  a suit- 
able distance  from  that  of  the  women. 
Then  the  two  circles,  which  are  usuall)^ 
not  closed  between  the  leaders  and  the 
ends  of  the  circles,  move  around  the  song 
altar  from  the  right  to  the  left  in  such 
manner  that  at  all  times  the  heads  of  the 
circles  of  dancers  move  along  a course 
meeting  the  advancing  sun  (their  elder 
brother),  whose  apparent  motion  is  con- 
versely from  the  left  to  the  right  of  the 
observer.  In  the  Santee  Dakota  dance  a 
similar  movement  around  the  center  of, 
the  circle  from  right  to  left  is  also  ob- 
served. Among  the  Muskhogean  tribes, 
however,  the  two  circles  move  in  opposite 
directions,  the  men  with  the  course  of  the 
sun  and  tlie  women  contrary  to  it  (Bar- 
tram).  AmongtheSanteethe  womenmay 
dance  only  at  the  meeting  of  the  “medi- 
cine” society  of  which  they  are  members; 
they  alone  dance  the  scalp  dance  while 
the  warriors  sing.  Rev.  John  Kastman 
says  that  in  dancing  the  Santee  form  3 cir- 
cles, the  innermost  composed  of  men,  the 
middle  of  children,  and  the  outermost  of 
women.  According  to  Le  Page  Du  Pratz, 
these  circles,  among  the  Natchez,  moved 
in  opposite  directions,  the  women  turn- 
ing from  left  to  right,  and  the  men  from 
right  to  left.  This  movement  of  the  cir- 
cles from  right  to  left  seems  designed  to 
prevent  the  dancer  in  the  entire  course 
around  the  song  altar  from  turning  his 
back  to  the  sun. 

The  TSIandan  and  other  Siouan  tribes 
dance  in  an  elaborate  ceremony,  called 
the  Buffalo  dsince,  to  bring  game  when 
food  is  scarce,  in  accordance  with  a well- 
delined  ritual.  In  like  manner  the  In- 
dians of  the  arid  region  of  the  8.  W.  ]>er- 
form  long  and  intricate  ceremonies  with 
the  a(!(‘ompaiument  of  the  dance  ceremo- 
nies which,  in  the  main,  are  invoi'ations 
or  ])rayers  for  rain  and  bountiful  harvests 
and  tiie  c.reation  of  life.  Among  the 
Iro(iuois,  in  the  so-called  green-corn 
dance,  the  shamans  urge  the  j)eo])le  to 
partici{)ate  in  order  to  show  gratitude  for 
bountiful  harvests,  the  preservatioTi  of 
their  lives,  and  appreciation  of  the 
blessings  of  the  exidring  year.  The  ghost 
dance,  the  snake  (hmce,  the  sun  dance, 
the  scalp  dance,  and  the  calumet  dance 
(((.  V.),  each  performed  for  one  or  more 
])urpos(’s,  are  not  developments  from  the 
dance,  but  rather  the  dance  has  become 
only  a part  of  the  ritual  of  each  of  these 


important  observances,  which  by  me- 
tonymy have  been  called  by  the  name  of 
only  a small  but  conspicuous  part  or  ele- 
ment of  the  entire  ceremony. 

Consult  Bartram,  Travels,  1792;  Jesuit 
Relations,  Thwaites  ed.,  i-lxxiii,  189(1- 
1901;  Margry,  Dec.,  i-vi,  1875-86;  Mor- 
gan, League  of  the  Iroquois,  1857,  1904; 
Lafitau,  jNheurs  des  Sauvages,  1724;  Le 
Page  Du  Pratz,  Hist,  de  la  Louisiane,  1758. 

(,i.  N.  B.  n. ) 

Danokha  {Danoxa).  A former  Porno 
village  on  the  n.  shore  of  Clear  lake.  Cal. 

(s.  A.  B.) 

Dapishul  {Du-pi-^hul,  ‘high  sun’).  A 
former  Porno  village  in  Redwoo<l  valley, 
IMendocino  co..  Cal. — Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Kthnol.,  iii,  155,  1877. 

Daqninatinno  (Caddo:  (tiino  ‘red’).  A 
tribe  of  N.  E.  Texas  in  1687,  said  to  be 
allies  of  the  Caddo,  and  probably  related 
to  them.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  Ddc,, 
III,  410,  1878.  Cf.  Ddquiu,  Daycao. 

Daquio.  One  of  the  bamls,  mostly 
Caddoan,  who  were  allies  of  the  Caddo 
in  Texas  in  1687  (iMargry,  Dec.,  id,  410, 
1878).  Possibly  the  same  as  the  Daycao 
of  the  narratives  of  J)e  Soto’s  expedition 
of  1542  (Gentl.  of  Elvas  ( 1557)  in  Bourne, 
Narr.  De  Soto,  i,  182,  1904). 

Darby’s  Village.  A former  Huron  vil- 
lage on  uiiper  Darby  cr.,  about  midway 
between  the  present  Columbus  and 
Marysville,  Ohio. — Rovce  in  18th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  ])1.  clvi,  1899. 

Dart  sling.  See  Tliroiviuy-stick. 

Dasamonquepeuc.  An  Algoiujuian  vil- 
lage on  the  coast  of  Dare  co.,  N.  C.,  op- 
posite Roanoke  id.,  in  1587. 

Dasamanquepeio. — Straclicy  (ca.  Virginia, 

147,  1849.  Dasamanquepeuk. — Ibid.,  la‘2._  Dasa- 
monpeack. — Lane (l-'iSfi)  in  Sinitli  (l(i29),\  irginia, 
1, 91,  repr.  1819.  Dasamonquepeio. — Hakluyt  (1600), 
Voy.,  iir,  344-34.6,  rcpr.  1810.  Dasamonquepeuk. — 
Striicbey,  op.  cit.,  1.61.  Dasamoquepeuk. — Ibid.,  1.6(1. 
Dasamotiqueperc. — Hutch  map  (1621)  in  N.  5. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I,  18.66  (misprint).  Dassamon- 
peack.— Lane,  op.  cit.,  92.  Dassamopoque.— Smith 
(1629),  Virginia,  1,  map,  rei>r.  1819.  Dessamon- 
peake.— Mor.se.  X.  .\m.,  1.69,  1776.  Dessamopeak. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  93. 1857. 

Dasoak  (‘Hying’).  A clan  of  the 
Huron. 

Datcho.  An  unidentitied  Texan  tribe  or 
division  hostile  to  the  Caddo  in  1687. — 
Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  lE'c.,  iii,  409, 
1878.  Cf.  Kadohadarlio. 

Daupom  Wintun  (‘sloping-ground  Win- 
tun’).  A Wintun  tribe  formerly  living 
in  Cottonwood  valley,  ishasta  co. , Cal. 

Cottonwoods. — Powers  iTi'C(int.  N.  A.  Etbnol.,  ni, 
230,  1.877.  Dau-pum  Wintun. — Ibid.  Valley  In- 
dians.— Ibid.  Waikemi. — Krocbcr,  inf’n,  1903 
(Yuki  name  of  Cottonwood  Creek  Wintun;  jtrob- 
ably  the  same). 

Davis,  John.  A full-blood  Creek,  born 
in  the  “Old  Nation.”  In  the  War  of 
1812,  when  a boy,  he  was  taken  jirisoner, 
and  was  reared  1)y  a white  man.  He 
emigrated  from  Alabama  in  1829,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Union  Mission  after 
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reaching  Indian  Territory.  He  had  good 
talents,  and  in  early  manhood  became  a 
valuable  helper  to  the  missionaries  as  in- 
terpreter and  speaker  in  public  meetings. 
He  was  an  active  worker  in  1830,  and 
died  about  10  years  later.  Two  daugh- 
ters survive  him,  who  were  educated  in 
the  Presbyterian  boarding  school,  one  of 
whom,  Susan,  wife  of  John  McIntosh, 
rendered  important  service  to  Mrs  A.  E. 
W.  Robertson  in  her  Creek  translations. 
Davis  was  joint  author  with  J.  Lykensin 
translating  the  Gospel  of  John  into  Creek, 
published  at  the  Shawanoe  Baptist  Mis- 
sion, Ind.  Ter.,  in  1835,  and  was  also  a 
collaborator  with  R.  M.  Loughridge,  I). 
Winslett,  and  W.  S.  Robertson  in  the 
translation  into  Creek  of  two  volumes  of 
hymns. — Pilling,  Bibliog.  Muskhogean 
Lang.,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1889. 

Dawes  Commission.  See  Coinmission  to 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Daycao.  A territory  that  lay  10  days’ 
journey  beyond  the  extreme  westerly 
point  reached  by  Moscoso,  of  De  Soto’s 
expedition,  in  1542.  The  name  was 
strictly  that  of  a stream,  possibly  Trinity 
r.,  Texas,  and  is  spoken  of  also  as  if  desig- 
nating an  Indian  “province.”  See 
Gentl.  of  Elvas  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pubh,  ix, 
138-140,  1851. 

Dayoitgao  ( ‘there  where  it  issues’ ).  A 
former  Seneca  village  situated  at  Squakie 
hill,  on  Genesee  r.,  near  Mt  Morris,  N.  Y. 
It  received  the  name  Squawkiehah  from 
the  fact  that  700  Fox  (Muskwaki)  cap- 
tives were  settled  there  by  the  Iroquois 
in  1681-83.  The  site  was  sold  by  the 
Seneca  in  1825  and  relinquished  by  them 
in  1827.  (j.  N.  B.  H. ) 

Da-yo-it-ga-o. — Morgan,  League  Iro<i.,  43.5,  1861. 
Squakie  Hill  village. — Ibid.,  4(i8.  Squawkie  Hill. — 
Conover,  Kanadesaga  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
( = Squawkiehah  Ganadahah,  ‘Squawkiehah 
village  lying  high’).  Squawkihows. — Cu.sick, 
Sketches  Six  Nation.s,  20,  1828.  Squawky  Hill. — 
Morris  treaty  (1797)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  820, 
1873. 

De.  The  Coyote  clans  of  the  Tewa 
pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Tesu(]ue,  and  San 
Ildefonso,  N.  Mex.  Those  of  Tesuque 
and  San  Ildefon.so  are  extinct. 

De-tdoa. — Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  3.50,  1896 
(<d()o=‘people’). 

Deadoses.  A small  Texan  tribe  which 
in  the  18th  century  lived  with  other 
tribes  on  San  Xavier  r.,  probably  the 
San  Miguel,  which  joins  IJttle  r.  and 
flows  into  the  Brazos  about  150  m.  from 
the  gulf.  In  1767-68  they  were  said  to 
reside  between  Xavasota  and  Trinity  rs., 
and  in  1771  were  mentioned  with  the 
Tonkawa,  Comanche,  Towash  (Wichita), 
and  others  as  northern  Texas  tribes  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Cocos  (Coaquel, 
Karankawa,  and  others  of  the  coast  re- 
gion. If  the  Mayeyes  were  really  related 
to  the  Tonkawa,  as  has  been  asserted,  the 


fact  that  this  tribe  is  mentioned  with 
them  may  indicate  that  the  language  of 
the  Deadoses  resembled  that  of  the  Ton- 
kawa. They  may  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  epidemic  that  raged  among 
the  Indians  of  Texas  in  1777-78. 

(h.  E.  B.  .1.  R.  s. ) 

Decoration.  See  Adornment,  A rt.  Cloth- 
ing, Ornament. 

Deep  Creek  Spokan.  A former  Spokan 
colony  that  lived  17  m.  s.  av.  of  Spokane 
falls,  now  Spokane,  Wash.  The  colony 
Avas  established  for  farming  purposes; 
pop.  about  30  in  1880. — Warner  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  67,  1880. 

Deer  Skins.  Apparently  a division  of 
the  northern  Athapascans,  as  they  are 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  a group  in- 
cluding the  Beav’er  Hunters,  Flatside 
Dogs  (Thiingchadinne) , and  SlaA'es. — 
Smet,  Oregon  Missions,  164,  1847. 

Defense.  See  Fortification. 

Deformation.  See  Artificial  head  defor- 
mation. 

Degataga.  See  Stand  Watie. 

Dekanawida  (‘tAvo  ri\’er-currents  floAV- 
ing  together.’ — Hewitt).  An  Iroquois 
pro])het,  statesman,  and  laAV giver,  Avho 
lived  probably  during  the  .second  and 
third  quarters  of  the  15th  century,  and 
Avho,  conjointly  with  Hiawatha,  planned 
and  founded  the  historical  confederation 
of  the  five  Iroquois  tribes.  According  to 
a circumstantial  tradition,  hcAvas  born  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada, 
in  Avhat  then  Avas  probably  Huron  terri- 
tory. He  Avas  reputed  to  have  been  one 
of  7 brothers.  Definite  tradition  gives 
him  rank  Avith  the  demigods,  OAving  to  the 
masterful  orenda  or  magic  ])OAver  Avith 
Avhich  he  Avorked  tirelessly  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  and  difficulties  of  his  task, 
the  astuteness  he  displayed  in  negotia- 
tion, and  the  wisdom  he  exhibited  in 
framing  the  laws  and  in  e.^tablishing  the 
fundamental  principles  on  Avhich  they 
Avere  based  and  on  Avhich  rested  the  en- 
tire structure  of  the  Iroquois  confedera- 
tion. Omens  foreshadoAved  his  birth, 
and  portents  accompanying  this  event 
reA^ealed  the  fact  to  his  virgin  mother 
that  DekanaAvida  Avould  be  the  source 
of  evil  to  her  peo})le,  referring  to  the 
destruction  of  the  lluron  confederation 
by  that  of  the  Iroquois.  Hence  at  his 
birth  his  mother  and  grandmother,  Avith 
true  Avomanly  patriotism,  sought  to 
spare  their  country  Avoes  by  attempting 
to  droAvn  the  neAV-born  infant  by  thrust- 
ing it  through  a hole  made  in*  the  ice 
covering  a neighboring  river.  Three  at- 
tempts Avere  made,  but  in  tbe  morning 
after  each  attempt  the  young  DekanaAvida 
Avas  found  unharmed  in  the  arms  of  the 
astonished  mother.  Tliereupon  the  tAvo 
Avomen  decided  that  it  Avas  decree<i  that 
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he  should  live,  and  so  resolved  to  rear 
him.  Rapidly  he  jjrew  to  man’s  estate, 
and  then,  sayin^j  that  he  must  take  up 
his  foreordained  work,  departed  south- 
ward, first  assuring  his  mother  that  in 
the  event  of  his  death  by  violence  or 
sorcery,  the  otter  skin  flayed  entire 
which,  with  the  head  downward,  he  had 
hung  in  a corner  of  the  lodge,  would 
vomit  blood.  Dekanawida  was  ])robahly 
a Huron  by  blood,  but  perhaps  an  Iro- 
(juois  by  adoi)ti()ii.  In  the  long  and 
tedious  negotiations  pivceding  the.  final 
establishment  of  the  historical  confed- 
eration of  the  five  Irocpiois  tribes,  he 
endeavored  to  i)ersuade  tlie  Erie  and  the 
Neuter  tribes  also  to  join  the  confedera- 
tion; these  tribes,  so  far  as  known,  were 
always  friendly  with  the  Huron  people, 
and  their  representatives  probably  knew 
of  Dekanawida’s  Huron  extraction. 
Many  of  the  constitutional  princi- 
ples, laws,  and  regulations  of  the  con- 
federation are  attributed  to  him.  His 
chiefshipdid  not  belong  to  the  hereditary 
class,  but  to  the  merit  class,  com  mo  id  y 
styled  the  ‘ pine-tree  chiefs.’  Hence,  he 
could  forbid  the  appointment  of  a suc- 
cessor to  his  office,  and  could  exclaim, 
“To  others  let  there  be  successors,  for 
like  them  they  can  advise  you.  I have 
established  your  commonwealth,  and 
none  has  done  what  I have.”  But  it  is 
probable  that  prohibition  was  attributed 
to  him  in  later  times  when  the  true  nature 
of  the  merit  chiefs  had  become  obscured. 
Hence  it  is  the  peculiar  honor  of  the 
merit  chiefs  of  to-day  not  to  be  condoled 
officially  after  death,  nor  to  have  suc- 
cessors to  their  chieftaincies.  For  these 
reasons  the  title  Dekanawida  does  not 
belong  to  the  roll  of  50  federal  league 
chiefships.  (j.  n.  b.  ii.) 

Dekanisora.  An  Onondaga  chief  who 
came  into  ])rominence  in  the  latter  jiart 
of  the  17th  century,  chiefly  through 
his  oratorical  powers  and  his  efforts  to 
maintain  peace  with  both  the  French  and 
the  English.  He  was  first  mentioned  by 
Cbarlevoix  in  1682  as  a member  of  an 
embassy  from  the  Iroquois  to  the  Trench 
at  Montreal.  He  was  also  one  of  the  em- 
bassy to  the  French  in  1()88,  which  was 
captured  by  Adario  (Le  Rat),  and  then 
released  by  the  wily  caiitor  under  the 
plea  that  then^  had  been  a mistake,  blam- 
ing the  French  for  the  jairpose  of  widen- 
ing the  breach  between  them  and  the 
Iroquois.  Colden  ( Hist.  Idve  Nat.,  i,  165, 
1755)  says  Dekanisora  was  tall  and  well 
made,  and  that  be  “bad  for  many  years 
the  greatest  reiuitation  among  the  Idve 
Nations  for  spi'aking,  and  was  generally 
employed  as  their  sjieaker  in  their  nego- 
tiation's with  both  French  and  English.” 
His  death  is  supposed  to  have  occurred 
about  1730,  as  be  was  a very  old  man 


when  he  was  a member  of  an  embassy  at 
Albany  in  1726.  (c.  t.  ) 

Dekanoagah  (‘between  the  rapids.’ — 
Hewitt).  A village,  inhabited  b}'  Seneca, 
Nanticoke,  Conoy,  and  remnants  of  other 
tribes,  placed  by  Gov.  Evans  (l>ay,  Penn., 
391,  1843)  in  1707  on  Susquehanna  r., 
about  9 m.  from  Pequehan,  the  Shawnee 
village  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Susquehanna, 
just  below  Conestoga  cr.,  in  Lancaster 
CO.,  Pa. 

Dekaury,  Choukeka.  A chief,  eldest  of 
the  Winnebago,  born  about  1730.  He 
was  the  son  of  Sabrevoir  De  Carrie,  an 
oflicer  of  the  French  army  in  1699,  and 
Hopoekaw,  daughter  of  a principal  Win- 
nebago chief,  whom  he  married  in  1729, 
spoken  of  by  Carver  (Travels,  20,  1796) 
as  the  queen  of  the  Winnebago.  Their 
son,  Choukeka  (‘Spoon’),  was  known 
to  the  whites  as  Spoon  Dekaury.  After 
having  been  made  chief  he  became  the 
leader  of  attacks  on  the  Chippewa  during 
a war  with  the  l\'innebago,  but  he  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  the  whites. 
It  was  ])rincij»ally  through  his  influence 
that  the  treaty  of  June  3,  1816,  at  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  brought  about.  He  died 
at  Portage,  Wis.,  in  the  .same  year,  leav- 
ing 6 sons  and  5 daughh‘rs. 

Dekaury,  Konoka.  The  elde.st  .son  and 
successor  of  Choukeka  Dekaury,  born  in 
1747.  He  was  named  Konoka  ( ‘Eldest’ ) 
Dekaury,  and  is  often  mentioned  as  “Old 
Dekaury,”  but  is  equally  well  known  as 
Schachipkaka.  Before  bis  father’s  death, 
in  1816,  Konoka  had  joined  a band  of 
Winnebago  who  took  part,  in  1813,  in 
tbe  attack  led  by  Proctor  on  Ft  Stephen- 
son, on  lower  Sandusky  r.,  Ohio,  which 
was  gallantly  defended  by  -Slaj.  George 
Croghan.  He  fougbt  also  in  the  battle 
of  the  Thames,  in  Canada.  He  was  held 
for  a time,  in  1827,  as  a hostage  at  Prairie 
dll  Chien  for  the  delivery  of  Red  Bird. 
His  band  usually  eucanqied  at  the  port- 
age of  Wiscon.dn  r.,  the  site  of  the  ])re.sent 
Portage,  Wis.  Mrs  Kinzie  (Wan-Bun, 
89,  1856)  describes  him  as  “the  most 
noble,  dignified,  and  venerable  of  his 
own  or  indeed  of  any  other  tribe,”  hav- 
ing a fine  Roman  countenance,  his  liead 
bald  except  for  a solitary  tuft  of  long, 
silvery  hair  neatly  tied  and  falling  back 
on  his  shoulders,  and  exhibiting  a de- 
meanoralways  courteous,  while  bis  dress 
was  always  neat  and  unostentatious.  An 
unplea.'^ant  peculiarity  of  his  face  was  an 
immense  hanging  under  lip.  He  signed 
the  treaty  of  Prairie  dn  Chien  Aug.  19, 
1825,  on  behalf  of  the  Winnebago,  and 
died  on  Wisconsin  r.  Apr.  20,  1836. 

Other  members  of  the  family,  whose 
name  has  been  variously  written  DeKanry, 
DeKanray,  DayKanray,  Day  Korah,  Da- 
corah,  and  DeCorrah,  were  noted.  From 
Chonkeka’sdanghters,  whomarried  white 
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men,  are  descended  several  well-known 
families  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

(C.  T.) 

Delaware.  A confederacy,  formerly  the 
most  important  of  the  Algonqiiian  stock, 
oc(!upying  the  entire  l)a.sin  of  Delaware 
r^  in  E.  Pennsylvania  and  s.  e.  New 
\ ork,  together  with  most  of  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware.  They  called  themselves 
Lemipeor  Leni-lenape,  equivalent  to  ‘real 
inen,’  or  ‘native,  genuine  men  ’ ; the  Eng- 
lish knew  them  as  Delawares,  from  the 
name  of  their  iwincipal  river;  the  French 
called  them  Loujis,  ‘wolves,’  a term 
])robably  applied  originally  to  the  Ma- 
hican  on  Iiud.son  r.,  afterward  extended 
to  the  iVInnsee  division  and  to  the  whole 
group.  _To  the  more  remote  Algonquian 
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tribes  they,  together  with  all  their  cog- 
nate tribes  along  the  coast  far  up  into 
New  England,  were  known  as  Wapa- 
nachki,  ‘easterners,’  or  ‘eastern  land 
people,’  a term  which  appears  also  as  a 
specific  tribal  designation  in  the  form  of 
Abnaki._  By  virtue  of  admitted  jmority 
of  ])olitical  rank  and  of  occupying  the 
central  home  territory,  from  which  most 
of  the  cognate  tribes  had  diverged,  they 
vere  accorded  by  all  the  Algonquian 
tribes  the  respectful  title  of  “grand- 
father,” a recognition  accorded  by  cour- 
te.sy  al.«o  by  the  Huron.  The  Nanti- 
coke,  Conoy,  Shawnee,  and  Mahican 
claimed  close  connection  with  the  Dela- 
wares and  preserved  the  tradition  of  a 
common  origin. 

The  LenApe,  or  Delawares  proper,  were 
composed  of  3 principal  tribes,  treated  by 
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Morgan  as  phratries,  viz:  Munsee,  Unami, 
and  Unalachtigo  (q.  v. ),  besides  which 
some  of  the  New  Jersey  bands  mav  have 
constituted  a fourth.  Each  of  these  had 
its  own  territory  and  dialect,  with  more 
or  less  separate  identity,  the  IMunsee  ]>ar- 
ticularly  being  so  far  differentiated  as  fre- 
quently to  be  considered  an  independent 
people. 

The  early  traditional  history  of  the 
LenApe  is  contained  in  their 'national 
legend,  the  Walam  Olum  ((j.  v. ).  When 
they  made  their  tirst  treaty  with  Penn, 
in  1682,  the  Delawares  had  their  council 
fire  at  Shackamaxon,  about  the  present 
Germantown,  suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
and  under  various  local  names  occujiied 
the  whole  country  along  the  river.  To 
this  early  period  belongs  their  great  chief, 
Tamenend,  from  whom  the  Tammanv 
Society  takes  its  name.  The  different 
bands  frequently  acted  separately  l)ut  re- 
garded themselves  as  part  of  oiie  great 
body.  About  the  year  1720  the  Iroquois 
assumed  dominion  over  them,  forbidding 
them  to  make  war  or  sales  of  lands,  a 
condition  which  lasted  until  about  the 
opening  of  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
As  the  whites,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Iroquois,  crowded  them  out  of  their 
ancient  homes,  the  Delawares  removed 
to  the  Su.squehanna,  settling  at  'Wyoming 
and  other  points  about  1742.  They  soon 
crossed  the  mountains  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Allegheny,  the  first  of  them  hav- 
ing settled  upon  that  stream  in  1724.  In 
1751,  by  invitation  of  the  Huron,  thev 
began  to  form  settlements  in  e.  Ohio,  and 
in  a few  years  the  greater  part  of  the 
Delawares  were  fixed  upon  the  :Mus- 
kingum  and  other  streams  in  e.  Ohio, 
together  with  the  i\lunsee  and  .Mahican’ 
who  had  accompanied  them  from  the  E., 
being  driven  out  by  the  same  pressure 
and  afterward  consolitlating  with  them. 
The  Delawares,  being  now  within  reach 
of  the  French  and  backed  bv  the  western 
tribes,  a.sserted  their  independence  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  in  the  subsequent  Avars  up 
to  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795  showed 
them.selves  the  most  determined  oj)- 
ponents  of  the  advancing  whites.  The 
work  of  the  devoted  Moravian  mission- 
aries in  the  17th  andlSth centuries  forms 
an  important  ]>art  of  the  history  of  these 
tribes  (see  (hindenhnctten,  Mimonx). 
About  the  year  17/0  the  Delawares  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  lUiami  and 
Piankishaw  to  occupy  the  country  be- 
tween the  Ohio  and  'White  rs.,  in  Indiana, 
Avher^3  at  one  time  they  had  0 villages! 
In  1789,  by  permission'  of  the  Spaj7ish 
government,  a part  of  them  removed  to 
Missouri,  and  afterward  to  Arkansas,  to- 
gether with  a band  of  Shawnee.  By  1820 
the  two  bands  had  found  their  wa\'  to 
Texas,  Avhere  the  DelaAvares  numbered  at 
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that  time  probably  at  least  700.  By  the 
year  1835  most  of  the  tribe  had  been  gath- 
ered on  a reservation  in  Kansas,  from 
whicdi  they  removed,  in  1807,  to  Indian 
Ter.  and  incorporated  with  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  Another  band  is  alliliated  with 
the  Caddo  and  Wichita  in  w.  Oklahoma, 
besides  which  there  are  a few  scattered 
remnants  in  the  United  States,  with  sev- 
eral hundred  in  Canada,  under  tlie  va- 
rious names  of  Delawares,  Mimsee,  and 
Moravians. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  a (ietinite  idea  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Delawares  at  any 
given  period,  owing  to  the  faid  that  they 
have  always  been  closely  connected  with 
other  tribes,  and  have  hardly  formed 
one  compact  body  since  leaving  the  At- 
lantic coast.  All  the  estimates  of  the 
last  century  give  them  and  their  con- 
nected tribes  from  about  2,400  to  3,000, 
while  the  estimates  within  the  present 
century  are  much  lower.  Their  present 
population,  including  the  Munsee,  is 
about  1,900,  distributed  as  follows;  In- 
corporated with  Cherokee  Nation,  Ind.T., 
870;  Wichita  res.,  Oklahoma,  95;  Munsee, 
with  Stockbridges,  in  Wisconsin,  i>erhaps 
260;  Munsee,  with  Chippewa,  in  Kansas, 
perhaps 45;  “Moravians  of  the  Thames,” 
Ontario,  347;  “ Munsees  of  the  Thames,” 
Ontario,  122,  with  Six  Nations  on  Grand 
r.,  Ontario,  150. 

According  to  Morgan  (Anc.  Soc.,  171, 
1877)  the  Delawares  have  3 clans  (called 
by  him  gentes),  or  phratries,  divided 
into  34  subclans,  not  including  2 sub- 
clans now  extinct.  These  clans,  which 
are  the  same  among  the  Munsee  and  Ma- 
hican,  are:  (1)  Took-seat  (‘round  paw,’ 
‘wolf’).  (2)  Fokekooungo  (‘crawling,’ 
‘turtle’).  (3)  Pullaook  (‘non-chewing,’ 
‘turkey’).  These  clans— Wolf,  Turtle, 
and  Turkey— are  commonly  given  as  syn- 
onvmous  with  INIunsee,  Unami,  and  Una- 
lachtigo,  the  3 divisions  of  the  Delawares, 
exclusive  of  the  New  Jersey  branch.  Ac- 
cording to  Brinton  tney  are  not  clans,  hut 
mere,  totemic  emblems  of  the  3 geographic 
divisions  above  named.  Of  these  the 
Unami  held  the  hereditary  chieftainship. 
The  New  Jersey  branch  probably  formed 
a fourth  division,  but  those  bands  broke 
up  at  an  early  i)eriod  and  became  incor- 
porated with  the  otliers.  Many  of  them 
had  originally  remove*!  from  the  av.  bank 
of  Delaware  V.  to  escape  the  inroads  of 
the  Conestoga.  The  3 clans  as  given  by 
Morgan  are  treated  under  the  better 
known  g(>ographic  names. 

The  Took-seat,  or  Wolf  clan,  has  the 
following  12  subdivisions:  (1)  Maangreet 
(bigfeet);  (2)  Weesowhetko (yellow  tree) ; 
(3)  Fasakunamon  (pulling  corn);  (4) 
Wevarnihkato  (care  enterer,  i.  e.  cave  en- 
terer?);  (5)  Tooshwarkama  (across  the 
river);  (6)  Olumane  (vermilion);  (7) 


I’unaryou  (dog  standing  by  fireside); 
(8)  Kwineekcha  (long body);  (9)  IMoon- 
hartarne  (digging);  (10)  Nonharmin 
(pulling  up  stream);  (11)  Longushhar- 
karto  (brush  log);  (12)  Mawsootoh 
(bringing  along). 

The  Fokekooungo,  or  Turtle  clan,  has 
the  following  10  subdivisions,  2 others  be- 
ing extinct:  (1)  Okahoki  (ruler);  (2)  Ta- 
koongoto  ( high  bank  shore) ; (3)  Seehar- 
ongoto  (drawing  down  hill);  (4)  Olehar- 
karmekarto  (elector);  (5)  Maharolukti 
(brave);  (6)  Tooshkipakwisi  (green 
leaves) ; (7)  Tungulungsi  (smallest turtle) ; 
(8)  Welunungsi  (little  turtle);  (9)  Lee- 
kwinai  (snapping  turtle) ; (10)  Kwisaese- 
keesto  (deer). 

The  Fullaook,  or  Turkey  clan,  has  the 
following  12  subdivisions:  (1)  Moharala 
(bigbird);  (2)  Lelewayou  (hird’scry)  ;(3) 
Mookwungwahoki  (eye  pain) ; (4)  Moo- 
harmowikarnu  (scratch  the  paj:h);  (5) 
Opinghoki  (opossuni  ground);  (6)  IMuh- 
howekaken  (old  shin);  (7)  Tongonaoto 
(drifting);  (8)  Noolamarlarmo  (living in 
water) ; (9)  Muhkrentharne (rootdigger) ; 
(10)  Muhkarmhukse  (red  face);  (11) 
Koowahoke  (pine region) ; (12)  Oochuk- 
ham  (ground  scratcher). 

The  divisions  of  the  Munsee,  according 
to  Ruttenber,  were  the  Minisink,  \\  aor- 
anec,  Waranawonkong,  Mamekoting, 
Wawarsink,  and  Catskill.  He  names 
among  the  Unami  divisions  the  Navasink, 
Raritan,  Hackensack,  Aquackanonk,  Tap- 
pan,  and  Haverstraw,  all  in  x.  New  Jersey, 
but  there  Avere  others  in  Fennsyh'ania. 
Among  the Unalachtigo divisions  in  Fenn- 
sylvania  and  Delaware  Avere  j)robably  the 
Neshamini,  Shackamaxon,  Fassayonk, 
Okahoki,  Hickory  Indians  (?),  and  Nan- 
tuxets.  The  GacliAvechnagechga,  or  Le- 
high Indians,  Avere  probably  of  the  Unami 
division.  Among  the  NeAv  Jersey  bands 
not  classified  are  the  Yacomanshaghking, 
Kahansuk,  Konekotay,  Meletecunk,  IMa- 
tanakons,  EriAvonec,  Asomoche,  Fom})- 
ton  (probably  a Munsee  division),  Ran- 
cocas,  Tirans',  Sicones.«es  (Chiconessex), 
SeAvapoo  (perhaps  in  DelaAAare),  Keche- 
meche,  IMosilian,  Axion,  Calcefar,  As- 
sunpink,  Naraticon,  and  IManta  (perhajis 
a iMunsee  division).  The  Nyack  band,  or 
village,  in  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.,  may  have 
belonged  to  the  Unami.  The  Fapagonk 
hand  and  the  Wysox  probably  belonged 
to  the  iSIunsee.  See  also  J/tm-w,  f nami, 
Uvalachtigo, 

The  following  Avere  DelaAvaro  villages: 
Achsinnink,  Ahasimus  (Unami?),  Ala- 
mingo,  Alhuiuippa,  .\lleghany,  Anderson’s 
ToAvn,  Acpiackanonk,  An  Glaize,  Bald 
Eagle’s  Nest,  Beaversville,  BeavertoAvn, 
Bethlehem  (TMoraA'ian),  Black  IhiAA’k, 
Black  Leg’s  Yillage,  BuckstOAvn,  Bullets 
Toavu  (?),  Cashiehtunk  ( Munsee  ?),  Cata- 
AvaAvcshink(?),  Chikohoki  (Unalachtigo), 
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Chilohocki  (?),  Chinklacamoose  (?),  Clis- 
towacka,  Coinmunipaw  (Hackensack), 
Conemaugh  (?),  Coshocton,  Crossweek- 
siing,  Custaloga’s  Town,  Edgpiiliik,  Eri- 
wonec,  Frankstown  (?),  Friedenshuetten 
(^Moravian),  Friedensstadt  (Moravian), 
Gekelenuikpechuenk,  Gnadenhuetten 
(Moravian),  Goshgoshunk,  Grapevine 
Town  (?),  Greentown  (?),  Gweghkongh 
(Unami?),  Ilespatingh  (Unaini  ?),  Hick- 
orytown,  Hockhocken,  Hogstown  (?), 
Hopocan,  Jacob’ sCal)ins  (?),  Jeroniestown 
(?),  Kalbauvane(p , Kanestio,  Kanhangh- 
ton,  Kataiuooncliink  (?) , Kickenapawling 
(?),  Kiktbe8weinud(?),  Killbuck’sTown, 
Kishakoqnilla,  Kiskeineneco,  Kiskoniini- 
toes  (?),  Kittaning,  Kohliokking,  Kus- 
kuski,  Languntennenk  (Moravian),  La- 
wunkhannek  (^Moravian),  Licbtenau 
(Moravian),  Little IMunsee Town,  Macha- 
rienkonck  (.Minisink),  Macock,  Mahon- 
ing, Mechgaclikaniic  (Unami  ?),  Meg- 
geckessou  (?),  Meniolagomeka,  Meoch- 
konck  (Minisink),  Minisink  (Minisink), 
Mohickon  John’s  Town  (Mahican  ?), 
Munceytown  (Munsee),  Murdering 
Town  (?),  IMiiskingum,  Nain  (Moravian), 
Newcomerstown,  New  Town,  Nyack 
(Unami),  Ostonwackin,  Outaunink  (IMun- 
see).  Owl’s  Town.  Pakadasank  (Mun- 
see?), Papagonk  (?),  Passayonk,  Passy- 
cotcung  ( Munsee  ?),  Peckwes  (?),  Peixtan 
(Nanticoke  ?),  Pematuning  (?),  Pequot- 
tink  (Moravian),  Playwickey,  Pohkopop- 
hunk,  Queenashawakee,  Rancocas,  Rays- 
town  (?),  Remahenonc  (Unami?),  Roy- 
mount,  Salen  (Moravian),  Salt  Lick, 
Sawcunk  (with  Shawnee  and  Mingo), 
Sawkin  (?),  Schepinaikonck  (Munsee), 
Schipston  (?),  Schoenbrunn  (Moravian), 
Seven  Houses,  Shackamaxon,  Shamokin 
(with  Seneca  and  Tutelo),  Shannopin, 
Shenango  (with  others),  Sheshequin, 
Shingiss,  Skehandowa  (with  Mahicans 
and  Shawnee),  Snakestown  (?),  Soup- 
na])ka  (?),  Three  Legs  (?),  Tioga  (with 
Munsee  and  others),  Tom’s  Town,  Tulli- 
has,  Tuscarawas,  Venango  (?),  Waka- 
tomica  (with  Mingo),  Wechquetank 
(^Moravian),  Wekeeponall,  Welagamika, 
White  Eyes,  White  Woman,  'Will’s 
Town  (?),  V oapikamikunk,  ^Vyalusing, 
Wyoming,  Wysox  (?).  (,i.  m.  ) 

Abnaki.— For  various  forms  applied  to  the  Dela- 
wares, see  under  Abnnki.  A-ko-tca-ka'  ne"’.— 
Hewitt,  Mohawk  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  FI.,  1882  (‘one 
wlio  .stammers  in  his  .speech’:  Mohawk  name 
used  in  derision  of  the  strans'e  tongue.  See 
other  forms  under  Mahican).  A-ko-tca-ka-nha’  — 
Hewitt,  Oneida  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Oneida 
name).  A-kots-ha-ka-nen.— Hewitt.  Mohawk  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (^[ohawk  form).  A-ku-tca-ka*'- 
nha’.— Hewitt,  infn,  1886  (Tu.scarora  form).  Ana- 

R^'P-  B.  A.  E.,  508, 
1900  (Cherokee  name;  an  attempt  at  the  Algon- 
quian  Wapanaqti,  ‘ea.sterners’).  Auquitsaukon  — 
Stues  (1756) in Mas.s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  l.st.s.,  vii,  71 
1801.  Delawar.— Lords  of  Trade  (17.56)  in  N.  y! 
D()C.  Col.  Hist.,  vri,  120,  1866.  Belawaras. — Mt 
Johnson  Conference  (1755),  ibid.,  vi,  977,  1855. 


Delawares.— Lords  of  Trade  (1721),  ibid.,  v,  623, 
1865.  De  Lawarrs.— Watts  (1764)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  .s.,  X,  524, 1871.  Deiaways. — Cowley 
(1775)  in  Arch,  of  Md.,  Jour,  of  Md.  Convention, 
94,  1892.  Delewares.— Glen  (17.50)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hi.st.,  VI,  588,  1855.  Delewars. — Campbell 
(1761)  in  Mass,  HLst.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  ,s.,  ix,  423, 1871. 
Deleways.— Croghan  (1760),  ibid.,  248.  Deluas.— 
Soc.  Geog.  Mex.,  ‘268, 1870.  Dillewars. — Lewis  and 
Clark,  Trav.,  12,  1806.  Lenais. — Boudinot,  Star  in 
the  West,  127, 1816.  Lenalenape. — Am.  Pion.,  i,408, 
1842.  Lenalinepies.— Jefferson  (178.5'?),  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  669, 1855.  Lenap.— Raf- 
inesque,  introd.  to  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  31,  1824.  le- 
nape.— Heckewelderin  Mass.  Ilist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s., 
-X,  98,  1823.  Lenapegi.— Gatschet,  Shawnee  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Shawnee name).  Lenappe. — 
Boyd,  Ind.  Local  Names,  44,1885.  Lenappys. — Gor- 
don ( 17‘28) quoted  by  Brinton, Lenape  Leg.,  33, 1885. 
lenawpes.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  65,  18,51. 
lenelenape.— Am.  Pion.,  li,  189,  1843.  lenele- 
noppes.— Proud,  Penn.,  it,  '295,  1798.  Lenepee.— 
Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  map,  1867.  Leni-Lenape. — 
Nuttall,  Jour.,  2.50,  1821.  Lenna-lenape. — Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  vii,  1848.  Lennape. — Ibid.,  bk.  5, 

179.  Lennapewi.  — Squier  quoted  in  Beach, 
Ind.  Miscel.,  28, 1877.  Lenni-lappe. — Maximilian, 
Tmv.,  39,  note,  1843.  lenni-Lenape. — Loskiel 
(1794)  quoted  by  Barton,  New  Views,  app.  1,  1798. 
Lenni-Lennape. — Barton,  ibid.,  x.  Lenno  Lena- 
pees.— Schoolcraft  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  80, 
1844.  Lenno  Lenapi. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi.’ 
.573, 18.57.  Lenno-Lennape. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  .\m. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  It,  44,1836.  Lenopi. — Easton  treaty 
(1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  294, 1856.  Lenop- 
pea.— Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  366,  1816.  Leo- 
nopi.— Thompson  in  Jefferson,  Notes,  283,  1825. 
Leonopy.— Conference  of  1759  quoted  by  Brinton 
Lenape  Leg.,  34, 1885.  Linapis. — Ralinc.sque,  Am'. 
Nations,  i,  121,  1836.  Linapiwi. — Squier  quoted 
in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  '28,  1.S77.  Linnelinopies. — 
Croghan  (17,59)  quoted  by  Jefferson,  Notes,  142, 
18'25.  linni  linapi.— Rafinesque  (1833)  (i  noted  bv 
Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  162, 1885.  Linnilinopes  — 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127,  1816.  Linnope  — 
McCoy,  Ann.  Reg.  Ind.  Aff.,  ‘27,  1836.  Ileni- 
lenapes.— Nuttall,  Jour.,  283.  1821.  Loup.— 

‘Wolf,’  the  name  applied  by  the  French  to  the 
Delawares,  Munsee,  and  Mahiean;  for  forms  see 
under  Mahican.  Mochomes. — Yates  and  Moulton 
in  Ruttenber,  TribesHudson  R.,47,  1872  (‘Grand- 
father’: title  given  to  the  Delawares  by  those 
Algonquian  tribes  claiming  descent  from ‘them) 
Nar-wah-ro.- Marcy.Red  River,  273, 18f>4  (Wichita 
name).  Renapi. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq 
Soc.,  II,  44, 1,836  (given  ns  Swedish  form,  but  prop- 
erly the  form  used  by  the  New  Jersey  branch  of 
the  tribe).  Renni  Renape. — Duoonceau  in  Mass 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll., '2d  .s..  VII,  note,  1822  (form  used  iii 

New  Jersey  and  Delaware).  Sag-a-na'-gii Mor- 

gan  League  Iroq.,  338,  1851  (Iroquois  name) 
Tca-ka'-ne".— Smith  and  Hewitt,  Mohawk  and 
Onondaga  MS.  vocabs.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (Mohawk 
and  Onondaga  name).  Tca-ka'-nha’. -Smith  and 
Hewitt,  Tuscarora,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Oneida  and 
Onondaga  MS.  vocabs.,  B.  A.  E.,  1&84  (Cavuga 
Oneida,  and  Onondaga  name).  Tsa-ka-n‘ha’-o- 
Ibid.  (Seneca  name).  "Wapanachki, — For 
yanous  forms  applied  to  the  Delawares  see  under 
Abnaki. 

Deluge  myths.  See  Mijtholngii. 

Descent.  See  Chin  and  Gem,  Family. 
Kin.<tliip,  Social  organization. 

Des  Chutes.  _A  loosely  defined  Shahap- 
tian  group  living  fornierlv  on  and  about 
pe8chute.s  r.,  Oreg.  The  ‘term  iwobablv 
included  remnants  of  .several  tribes.  The 
name  has  pas.8ed  out  of  u.^e,  and  the  In- 
dians, if  any  survive,  are  probablv  on  the 
Warm  Springs  res.,  Oreg.,  under  other 
names.  (,  j.  \ 

De  Chentes.-Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  SOth 
Cong.,  1st  .sc.ss.,  10,  1848  (misprint).  De  Chute 
river.— Farnham.  Trav.,  112,  1843.  De  Chutes.— 
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Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  160,  1850.  Des  Chutes. — 
Wilkes  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  417. 1855.  Des  Chute’s 
River.— Gibbs  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rei>.,  i,  417,  1855. 
Deshoot. — Palmer  in  Ind.  All.  Rep.,  194,  1855. 
Deshoots.— Palmer  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  93,34th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,23, 1856.  Fall  Indians. — Parker,  Jonr. , l37, 
1842.  Falls  Indians. — M’Viekar,  Hist.  E-xped. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  ii,  386,  note,  1842. 

Deshu.  A former  Cliilkat  town  at  the 

head  of  Lynn  canal,  Alaska. 

Dashu. — Einmons  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
Ill,  pi.  V,  1903.  Decu'.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B. 

A.  E.,  1904. 

Deshuhittan  ( ‘ people  of  the  house  at  the 
end  of  the  road’ ).  A Tlingit  clan  at  Kil- 
lisnoo,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Raven 
])hratry.  Formerly  they  lived  at  Angun. 
Dashiton. — Emmons  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.. 
Ill,  pi.  xiii,  1903.  De'citan. — Swanton,  field  notes, 

B.  E.,  1904  (eontraeted  form  of  name). 

Decu'hit  tan. — Ibid.  Deschitan. — Krau.se,  Tlinkit 
Ind.,  118,  1885. 

Desnedekenade  (‘peojile  of  the  great 
river  ’ ) . A tribe  of  the  Chipewyan  group 
of  the  Athapascan  family  living  along  the 
banks  of  Great  Slave  r. , Athabasca,  Can- 
ada. There  were  122  enumerated  at  Ft 
Resolution  and  256  at  Smith  Landing  in 


1904. 

Des-nedhe-kke-nade.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des 
Eselaves,  363,  1891. 

Desnedeyarelottine  (‘people  of  the  great 
river  belotv’).  An  Etchareottine  divi- 
sion living  on  the  banks  of  upper  Mac- 
kenzie r.,  British  America. 

Des-nedhe-yape-l'Ottine.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac 
des  Eselaves,  363,  1891.  Gens  du  Fort  Norman  — 
Petitot,  Diet.  DcmCDindji6,  xx,  1876.  Tess-chotin- 
neh.— Ross  quoted  by  Gibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1866. 
Tpi-kka-Gottine.— Petitot,  Autour,  op.  cit.  (‘peo- 
ple on  the  water’).  , , , 

Best.  A former  village,  probably  iim- 
uquanan,  in  Florida,  lat.  28°  30^,  near 
a small  lake. — Bartram,  Yoy.,  i,  map, 
1799. 

Destcaraguetaga.  Named  by  La  Salle 
(Margry,  Dec.,  ii,  149,  1877)  with  the 
Mahican,  Manhattan,  IMinisink,  and  oth- 
ers as  a New  England  tribe  in  1681. 
Unidentified. 

Destchetinaye  (‘tree  in  a spring  of  wa- 
ter ’ ) . A Coyotero  band  or  clan  at  San 
Carlos  agency,  Ariz.,  in  188U  consid- 
er6(l  l)y  BoiirkG  (Jour.  Aiu.  kolk-loro, 
III  112,  1890)  to  be  an  offshoot  of  a 
former  clan  of  which  the  Titsessenaye 
also  formed  jiart.  , , j 

Destchin  ( ‘ red  paint  ’ ) . An  Ajiache  band 
or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bourke  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  HI,  1690);  coordinate 
with  the  Chie  of  the  Chiricahua  and  the 
Theshchini  of  the  Navaho. 

Deshtchin.— Gat.sclict,  Apticbe  MS.,  B.  A.  1883. 
Dis-cheine.— White,  Apache  Names  of  Did.  Tribes, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Detsanayuka  {Delsavaiiul'ci,  ‘bad  camp- 
ers’). A division  of  the  Comanche,  for- 
merly called  Nokoni  (‘wanderers  ),  but 
on  the  death  of  a chief  bearing  the  latter 
iiRiiiG  tliGir  (iGHi^iiution  In 

1847  they  were  said  to  number  1,750,  in 
250  lodges,  evidently  a gross  exaggeration; 


in  1869  their  number  was  312,  and  in  1872 
they  were  reported  at  250.  Their  present 
population  is  unknown,  as  no  official  ac- 
count is  notv  taken  of  the  various  Coman- 
che divisions.  (j.  M. ) 

Detsanayuka. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1044, 
1896.  Go-about band.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  0, 39th  Cong., 
Istsess.,  4, 1866.  Nacanes. — Ptmicaut  (1712)  in  Mar- 
gry, D6c.,  V,  604,  1883.  Nacanne.— Jefferys  (1/63), 
Am.  Atlas,  map  6,  1776.  Naconomes. — Rivera,  Di- 
nrio,  leg.  2,602, 1736.  Nacunes.— Boudinot,  Star  m 
the  West,  127,1816.  Na-ko-nies.— Neighbors  in  Ind. 
Aff  Rep  577,  1848.  No-co-me. — Leavenworth 
(1868)  in  H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  139,  41.st  Cong.,  ‘2d  sess., 

6 1870.  Noconee.— Neighbors  in  Ind.  AtT.  Rep. 
ia56  175,1857.  Noconi.— Pimentel,  Cuadro  Desc., 
II,  347, 1865  (or  Yiuhta,confu.sed  withUtc).  Noconi 
Comanches.— Leavenworth  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  60, 
40th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  3, 1869.  No-coo-nees.— Butler 
in  H.  R.  Doc.  76,  29th  Cong.,  2d  .sess.,  6,  184/. 
No'koni.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
XXIII,  300,  1S86  (trnns.  ‘movers’).  No-ko-nies.— 
Neighborsin  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  127,  18o2, 
People  in  a Circle, — Butler  in  II.  R.  Doc.  /6,  29th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  6,  1847.  Tist'shinoie'ka.— Hoff- 
man in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxiii,  ‘299,  1886 
( trails.  ‘ bad  movers’ ).  Tistshnoie'ka.— Ibid.,  300. 
Tiixtehenoyika.— Gat.schet,  Comanche  MS.,  B.  A. 

E 1893  (trails,  ‘people  removing  from  place  to 
place’).  Wanderers.— .\lvord  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
240,  41st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  151,  1870. 

Devil.  See  Religion. 

Devil’s  Medicine-man  Band.  A Sihasapa 
liand;  not  identified.— Culbertson  in 
Smithson.  Reji.  1850,  141,  1851.- 

Deyodeshot  (‘there  is  a spring,’  from 

the  neighboring  Avon  Springs.— I lewitt). 
A modern  Seneca  settlement  that  formerly 
stood  about  2 m.  s.  e.  of  the  present  site 
of  East  Avon,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 

Seneca  settl'ement  of  Keintlie.  (j.  m.  ) 
De-o'-de-sote.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  468,  1851. 
Deyode's’hot.— Hewitt,  inf’n,  1886  (correct  Seneca 
form).  Dyudoosot. — Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix, 
New  France,  in,  289.  1868.  Gandachioragon.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1672,  '24,  1858.  Gandachiragou.  — .les. 
Rel.  1670,  69,  1858.  Gannondata.  — Denonville 
(1687)  quoted  by  Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  316, 1851. 
Gannounata.— Denonville  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist., IX, 367, 1855.  Ganochiaragon.— LaSalle (1()82) 
in  Iilargrv,  Dec.,  n,  21/,  18//.  Kcint-bc.  Gree^ii- 
halgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  111,251,1853. 
Onnenatu.— Belmont  (1687)  quoted  by  Conover, 
Kanadesaga  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Ounne- 
natu.— Ibid.  Saint  Jean.— Mission  name  about 
1670.  Saint  John.— The  same.  Tanochioragon.— 
Writer  of  1686  in  Margry,  Dec.,  n.  99, 1877. 

Deyohmegano  (‘ut  tlie  cold  spring  ). 
(1)  A former  Seneca  village  near  Caledo- 
nia, N.  Y.;  (2)  A former  Seneca  village 
on  Allegany  res.,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y., 
near  Allegheny  r. 

Allegany  Village.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  466, 
1851  Cananouagan. — La  Tour,  map,  1779.  Cold 
Spring  Village.— Brown,  West.  Gaz.,  3.55,  1817. 
Deonagano.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  466,  1851. 
Dgyo-hne-gS'-no.— Hewitt,  infn,  1886.  Dune- 
wangua.— Procter  (1791)  in  Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  .Vff.,  I,  152,  1832.  , 

Deyonongdadagana  ( ‘two  little  hills  close 
together.  ’—Hewitt) . An  important  Sen- 

eca village  formerly  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Genesee  r.  near  Cuylerville,  N.  Y.  The 
tract  was  sold  by  tlie  Indians  in  1803. 

De-o-nun'-da-ga-a.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  426. 
1851  De-yo-non-di-da-ga“'-&. — Hewitt.  inf  n, 

1886.  Little  Beard's  Town.— Morris  deed  (1797)  in 
Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i.  627, 1832. 

Dhatada.  One  of  the  four  gentes  of  the 
Ilangashenu  subdivision  of  the  Omaha. 
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The  meaning:  is  lost,  although  Dorsey 
translates  it  ‘bird.’ 

patada. — Dorsey  in  3 1 Rep.  B.  A.  E..  219,  1885; 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  22(),  1897.  La'-ta-da. — Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc.,  155, 1877. 

Dhegiha  ( ‘on  this  side.’ — Fletcher).  A 
term  employed  by  J.  0.  Dorsey  to  distin- 
guish a group  of  the  Siouan  family  com- 
prising the  Omaha,  Ponca,  Osage,  Kansa, 
and  Quapaw  tribes.  Dorsey  arranged  the 
group  in  two  sulidi visions:  the  Quapaw 
or  Lower  Dhegiha,  consisting  of  the  (^ua- 
paw  only;  and  the  Omaha,  or  Ujiper 
Dhegiha,  including  with  the  Omaha,  the 
Osage,  Kansa,  and  Ponca.  See  Chiwere. 
pegiha.— Dorsey  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  211,  1885 
( I'onca  and  Omaha  name  for  themsi.lves). 
Psnaha.— Dorsey,  0.sageMS.,B.  A.  E.,  1883  (name 
of  0.sage  for  themselves).  D^ie-tu’.— Dorse v, 
Kwar>a  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (used  by  the  Qna- 
paw  in  speaking  of  themselves).  Dhegiha.— Dor- 
sey in  Am.  Antiq.,  168,  1879.  Yegaha. — Dor- 
sey, Kansas  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (name  of  Kansa 
for  themselves  on  their  own  land). 

Dhighida.  A Ponca  gens,  divided  into 
the  subgentes  Sindeagdhe  and  Wamii- 
tezhi,  according  to  Dorsey.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  name  is  lost, 
pixida.— Dorsey  in  1,5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  228,  1897 
(trans.  ‘bird’).  De-a-ghe'-ta. — Morgan,  Anc. Soc., 
1.55,  1877  (trans.  ‘many  people’). 

Dhiu,  Mentioned  by  Onate  (Doc. 
Ined.,  XVI,  114,  1871)  as  a pueblo  of  New 
Mexicoin  1598.  Doubtless  situated  in  the 
Salinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  e.  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  in  all  probability  a vil- 
lage of  the  Piros  or  the  Tigua. 

Dictionaries.  Dictionaries  have  been 
made  of  at  least  63  different  North  .Imeri- 
can  Indian  languages  belonging  to  19  lin- 
guistic families,  besides  many  vocabu- 
laries of  other  languages.  Of  122  diction- 
arie.s  mentioned  below  more  than  half  are 
still  in  manuscript. 

Beginning  with  the  Eskimauan  family, 
vocabularies  of  Greenland  Eskimo  have 
been  supplied  by  the  labors  of  Egede 
(1750),  Fabricius  (1804),  Klein.schmidt 
(1871),  Rink  (1877),  and  Kjer  and  Ras- 
mus.sen  (1893);  of  Labrador  Eskimo,  by 
Erdmann  (1864);  of  Chiglit  (Kopag- 
miut),  by  Petitot  (1876);  and  there  are 
collections  by  Pinartof  the  Aleutian  Fox 
(Unalaskan  Aleut)  dialect  (1871,  MS.), 
and  of  that  of  the  Kaniagmiut  (1871-72. 
MS.). 

In  the  Athapascan  languages  there  are 
the  dictionaries  of  Vegrcville  for  the 
Chipewyan  (1853-90,  MS.),  the  three- 
fold dictionary  of  Petitot  for  the  Mon- 
tagnais  (ChipeAvyan),  Peau  de  Lievre 
(Kawchodinne),  and  Loucheux  (Kut- 
(1876);  of  Radloff  for  the  Kenai 
(Knaiakhotana)  (1874);  of  Garrioch 
(1885)  for  the  Beaver  (T.sattine);  of 
Morice  for  the  Tsilkotin  (1884,  MS.); 
of  Matthews  (1890,  MS.)  and  Weber 
(1905,  MS.)  for  the  Navaho;  and  of  God- 
dard for  the  Ilupa  (1904,  MS.). 


Of  the  languages  of  the  Algonquian 
family,  the  Cree  has  dictionaries  by  Wat- 
kins (1865),  Lacombe  ( 1874),  and  Vegr^- 
ville  (co.  1800,  MS.);  the  MontagnaD,  by 
Silvy  [ca.  1678,  MS.),  Favre  (1696,  MS.), 
Laure  (1726,  MS.),  and  Lemoine  (1901); 
the  Algonkin,  3 In'  anonymous  Jesuit 
fathers  (1661,  1662,‘l667,  all  MS.)  and 
leach  by  Andre  (ca.  1(388,  MS.),  Tha- 
venet  (co.  1815,  MS.),  and  Cuoq  (1886); 
the  Micmac,  by  Rand  (.Aiicrnac-English, 
1854,  MS.,  and  English-Micmac,  1888); 
the  Malecite-Passamaquoddy,  by  Demil- 
lier  (co.  1840,  MS.);  the  Abnaki,  by 
Rasies  (1691,  first  printed  in  1833),  Aii- 
bery  (1712-15,  MS.),  Lesueur  (co.  1750, 
MS.),  Nudenans  (1760,  MS.),  Mathevet 
{ca.  1780,  ]\IS. ),  and  Vetromile  (1855-75, 
MS.);  the  Natick  INIassachuset,  by  Trum- 
bull (1903) ; the  Delaware,  by  Ettwein 
(co.  1788,  MS.),  Dencke  {ca.  1820,  IMS.), 
Henry  (1860,  MS.),  Zeisbergor  (1887), 
and  Brinton  and  Anthony  (1888);  the 
Ojibwa  (Chippewa),  by  Belcourt  (co. 
1840,  MS.),  Baraga  (1853,  new  ed.  1878- 
80),  Wilson  (1874),  and  Ftu-ard  (1890, 
MS.);  the  Potawatomi,  by  Bourassa  {ca. 
1840,  MS. ) and  Gailland  (co.  1870,  IMS.); 
the  Ottawa,  by  Jaunay  (co.  1740,  MS. ); 
the  Sha5vnee,  by  Gatschet  (1894,  IMS.); 
the  Peoria  Illinois,  by  Gravier  (co.  1710, 
MS.)  and  Gatschet  (1893,  MS.);  the 
Miami  Illinois,  by  Le  Boulanger  (co. 
1720,  IMS. ) ; the  IVIenominee,  bv  Krake 
(1882-89,  MS.)  and  Hoffman  (1892);  the 
Blackfoot(Siksika) , by  Lacombe  (1882-83, 
MS.),  Tims  (1889),  cWl  McLean  (1890, 
MS.). 

In  the  Iroquoian  languages  there  are 
dictionaries  of  the  Huron  (Wvandot),  by 
Le  Caron  (1616-25,  MS.),  Sagard  (1632, 
repr.  1865),  Breboeuf  (co.  l640.  MS.), 
Chaumonot  (co.  1680,  MS.),  and'Carheil 
(1744,  MS.);  of  the  Iroquois  Mohawk, 
by  Bruyas  (1862),  Marcoux  (1844,  MS.), 
and  Cuoq  (1882);  of  the  Iroquois  Seneca, 
by  Jesuit  fathers  (IMS.);  the  Iroquois 
Onondaga,  by  Jesuit  fathers  (printed  in 
1860);  of  the  Iroquois  Tuscarora,  bv  Mrs 
E.  A.  Smith  (1880-82,  MS.)  and  Hewitt 
(1886,  MS.);  besides  extended  glossaries 
of  the  Cherokee,  by  Gatschet  (1881 , MS. ) 
and  IMooney  (1885,  MS.;  and  1900,  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.). 

In  the  Muskhogean  languages  there  are 
the  dictionaries  of  the  Choctaw  bv  Bving- 
ton  (co.  1865,  IMS.),  Wright  (1880);  and 
Rouquette  (co.  1880,  IMS.);  of  the  Mas- 
koki  (Creek),  by  Robertson  (1860-89, 
MS.)  and  Loughridge  (1882,  IMS.). 

The  Siouan  family  is  provided  5vith 
dictionaries  of  the  Santee  Dakota  bv 
Riggs  (1852,  1890)  and  Williamson  (1871, 
1886);  of  the  Yankton  Dakota,  bv  Wil- 
liamson (1871);  of  the  Quapaw,  the  Bi- 
loxi, the  \\  innebago,  and  the  Dhegiha 
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(Omaha),  l)y  Dorsey  (1891-95,  MS. );  of 
the  Ilidatsa,  by  Matthews  (1873-74);  and 
of  the  Kausa,  by  Bourassa  (m.  1850,  ]\IS.) . 

Other  linguistic  families  are  represent- 
ed by  dictionaries  or  extended  glossaries 
as  follows:  Natchesan,  Natchez  lexicon, 
by  Oatschet  (1893,  JMS. );  Chitimachan, 
Siietimasha  (Chitimacha),  by  Oatschet 
(cK.  hSSO,  MS.);  Caddoan,  Pawnee,  by 
Dunbar  (1880,  IMS.);  Tonkawan,  Toii- 
kawa,  by  Oatschet  {ca.  1877,  MS.);  Kio- 
wan,  Kiowa,  by  Mooney  (1900,  1\IS. ); 
Shoshonean,  Snake  (Shoshoni) , by  Oe- 
1)0 w (1864,  1868),  and  Comanche,  by 
Rejon  (1866);  Koluschan,  Chilkat,  by 
Everette  (ra.  1880,  MS.) ; Chimmesyan, 
Tsimshian,  by  Boas  (1898,  MS. );  Salishan, 
Kalispel  by  Oiorda  ( 1877-79),  Twana  by 
Eells  (ra.  1880,  MS.),  and  Nis(|ualli  by 
Oibbs  (1877);  C^hinookan,  Chinook  by 
Oibbs  (1863)  and  Boas  (1900,  MS.),  and 
Chinook  jargon  by  Blanchet  (1856), 
Oibbs  (1863),  Demers  (1871 ),  Oill  (1882), 
Prosch  ( 1888 ) , Tate  ( 1 889 ) , Coones  ( 1891 ) , 
Buhner  ( 1891,  MS.) , StOnge  (1892,  MS. ), 
and  Eells  (1893,  MS.);  Kitunahan,  Ku- 
tenai,  by  Chamberlain  (1891-1905,  MS.); 
Shahaptian,  Nez  Perce  by  McBeth  (1893, 
MS.)  and  Oatschet  (1896,  MS.);  Lutua- 
mian,  Klamath  l)y  Oatschet  (1890) ; Shas- 
tau,  Shasta,  by  Oatschet  (1877,  MS.); 
Piman,  Cora  by  Ortega  (1732,  rei)r.l888), 
Opata  by  Pimentel  (1863),  and  Tarahu- 
mare  by  Steffel  (1791)  and  Lumholtz 
(1894,  MS.).  (w.  E.) 

Dieguenos.  A collective  name,  prob- 
ably in  part  synonymous  with  Comeya, 
applied  by  the  SiDaniards  to  Indians  of 
the  Yuman  stock  who  formerly  lived  in 
and  around  San  Diego,  Cal.,  whence  the 
term;  it  included  representatives  of  many 
tribes  and  has  no  proper  ethnic  sig- 
nificance; nevertheless  it  is  a firndy  es- 
tablished name  and  is  here  accepted  to 
include  the  tribes  formerly  living  about 
San  Diego  and  extending  s.  to  about  lat. 
31°  30'.  A few  Dieguenos  still  live  in  the 
neighborhood  of  San  Diego.  There  are 
about  400  Indians  included  under  this 
name  as  attached  to  the  Mission  agency  of 
California,  but  they  are  now  ollicially  rec- 
ognized as  part  of  the  “ jNIission  Indians.” 
The  rancherias  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Dieguenos,  so  far  as  known,  are:  Abascal, 
yVwhut,  Cajon,  Camajal,  Campo,  Capitan 
Grande,  Cenyowprc«kel(?),  Cojtiat,  Co- 
(luilt,  Corral,  Cosoy,  Cuyamaca,  Ekquall, 
Foconuu',  Gueymura,  Ilasoomale,  llas- 
sasei,  Ilataam,  llawai,  llonwee  Val- 
lecito,  Icayme,  Inomassi,  Inyaha,  Kwal- 
whut.  Laguna,  La  Punta,  Lorenzo,  5Iac- 
tati,  Maramoydos,  Mataguay,  IMatamo, 
Matironn,  i\Iattawottis,  IMelejo,  Mesa 
Chi(iuita,  INIesa  (irande,  IMeti,  Nellniole, 
Nipaguay,  Otai,  Olat,  Pocol,  Prickaway, 
San  Felipe,  Sail  Jose,  San  Luis,  Santa  Is- 
abel, Sequan,  Suahpi,  Tacahlay,  Tahwie, 


Taj^anque,  Toowed,  Yalle  de  las  Yiejas, 
Wahti,  Xamacha,  Xana,  and  Yacum. 
The  Conejos,  the  Kiliwi,  and  the  Coy- 
otes are  mentioned  as  former  Diegueno 

bands.  (n-  n-). 

Daigano. — Palmer  in  Am.  Nat.,  xr,  730,  1S77.  Dia- 
gano. — Ibid.,  743.  Diegana. — Ind.  Aff.  Itep.,  361, 
18.59.  Diegeenos.— lVtiii)ple,  Exp’n  from  San  pi- 
ego  to  tbe  Colorado,  2,  1851.  Diegenes. — Sleigh 
(1873)  in  II.  K.  Ex.  Doc.  91,  43d  Cong.,  lstse.ss.,G, 
1874.  Diegino.— Burton  (18,50)  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doe. 
76,  34tli  t:ong.,  3d  .sess.,  115,  1857.  Diegmons. — 
Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep.  Miss.  Ind.,  20,  1883. 
Dieguinos.— Wozencraft  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32(1  ong.,  spec,  sess.,  288,  1853.  Diegunos. — Whip- 
ple (1849)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  100, 1852. 
Digenes.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  13,  1879.  Diogenes.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1902,  595, 1903.  Disguino.— Burton  (18.56) 
in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  127, 
1857.  Kamia.— A.  L.  Krqeber,  inf’n,  1905  (Mohave 
name;  cf.  Comeya).  Llegeenos. — Whipple,  Exp’n 
from  San  Diego  to  the  Colorado,  2, 18.51  (misprint). 
Lligunos. — Whipple  (1849)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ii,  100,  18,52  (misprint). 

Digger.  Said  l>y  Powell  to  be  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Xuanuints,  the  name  of 
a small  tribe  near  St  (Teorge,  s.  w.  Utah. 
It  was  the  only  Paiute  tribe  practising 
agriculture,  hence  the  original  significa- 
tion of  the  name,  “ digger.”  In  time  the 
name  tvas  apjdied  to  every  tribe  known 
to  use  roots  extensively  for  food  and  hence 
to  ]>e  “(liggers.”  It  thus  included  very 
many  of  the  tribes  of  California,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Arizona, 
tribes  sjieaking  widely  different  languages 
and  embracing  i)erhaj»s  a dozen  distinct 
linguistic  stocks.  As  the  root-eaters  were 
supposed  to  represent  a low  tyi)e  of  In- 
dian, the  term  speedily  became  one  of 
opprobium.  (n.  iv.  ii.) 

Digging  sticks.  See  Agrinilture,  Per- 
forated stones. 

Dighton  Rock.  A mass  of  silicious  con- 
glomerate lying  in  the  margin  of  Taunton 
r. , Bristol  co. , Mass. , on  whicli  is  an  ancient, 
probably  prehistoric,  inscrij)tion.  The 
length  of  the  face  measured  at  theba.'^e  is 
11 2 ft.  and  the  height  a little  more  than 
5 ft.  The  whole  face,  to  within  a few 
inches  of  the  ground,  is  covered  with  the 
inscriiMion,  which  consists  of  irregular 


lines  and  outline  figures,  a few  having  a 
slight  resemblance  to  runes;  others  tri- 
angular and  circular,  among  which  can 
be  distinguished  3 outline  faces.  The  ear- 
liest coi>y  5vas  that  of  Danforth  in  1680. 
Cotton  iSIat  her  copied  a part  as  early  as 
1690  and  sent  a rude  woodcut  of  the  entire 
inscri])tion  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Great 
Britain  in  1712.  Copies  were  also  made 
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by  Isaac  Greenwood  in  1730;  by  Stephen 
Sewell,  of  Cambridge,  in  1768;  by  Prof. 
Winthrop  in  1788;  by  Joseph  Gooding  in 
1790;  by  Edward  A.  Kendall  in  1807;  by 
Job  Gardner  in  1812,  and  one  for  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  in  1830. 
Soon  after  this  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  it  was  a runic  inscription  of  the 
Norsemen,  and  the  interest  excited  by 
this  caused  it  to  be  frequently  copied  and 
published.  The  subject,  with  accompa- 
nying figures,  was  thoroughly  discussed 
by  Danish  antiquaries,  especially  by  Rafn, 
in  Antuiuitates  Americame  (1837).  The 
earlier  drawings  mentioned  al)ove  are  re- 
produced by  Mallery  (10th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
pi.  xi,  1893).  The  annexed  illustration 
from  a photograph  is  perhaps  the  most 
nearly  correct  of  any  published.  The 
opinions  advanced  in  regard  to  the  origin 
and  signification  of  the  inscription  vary 
widely.  The  members  of  the  French 
Academy,  to  whom  a copy  was  sent,  judged 
it  to  be  Punic;  Lort,  in  a paper  in 
Archaeologia  (London,  1786),  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  was  the  work  of  a peo- 
ple from  Siberia;  Gen.  Washington,  who 
saw  Winthrop’s  drawings  at  Cambridge 
in  1789,  pronounced  the  inscription  simi- 
lar to  those  made  by  the  Indians;  Davis 
and  Kendall  also  ascribed  it  to  the  Indians, 
the  former  thinking  it  represented  an  In- 
dian deer  hunt.  The  Danish  antiquaries 
decided  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  North- 
men; Prof.  Finn  Magnusen  interpreted 
the  central  portion,  assuming  it  to  consist 
of  runes,  as  meaning  that  Tliorfinn  with 
151  men  took  pos,session  of  the  country; 
and  even  Dr  De  Costa  was  persuaded  that 
the  central  part  is  runic.  Buckingham 
Smith,  according  to  Haven  (Proc.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  Apr.  29,  1863),  was  inclined 
to  believe  it  to  consist  of  ciphers  used  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Schoolcraft, 
although  charged  with  wavering  in  his 
opinion,  decided  without  reservation  in 
1853  that  it  wasentirely  Indian.  The  latter 
author  submitted  several  drawings  of  the 
inscription  to  an  Algonquian  chief,  who, 
rejecting  a few  of  the  figures  near  the  cen- 
ter, interpreted  the  remainder  as  the  me- 
morial of  a battle  between  two  native 
tribes.  Although  this  Indian’s  explana- 
tion is  considered  doubtful,  the  general 
conclusion  of  students  in  later  years, 
especially  after  Mallery’s  discussion,  is 
that  the  inscription  is  the  work  of  In- 
dians and  belongs  to  a tyjie  found  in 
Pennsylvania  and  at  points  in  the  W. 

Following  are  the  more  important 
writings  on  the  subject  of  Dighton  Rock: 
Antiquitates  Americanfe,  1837;  Archmolo- 
gia,  VIII,  1786;  T.  Ewbank,  N.  Aifi.  Rock- 
writing, 1866;  Gravier  in  Compte-rendu 
Cong.  Internat.  des  Amfulcanistes,  i,  1875; 
Haven  in  Proc.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  Apr. 
29,  1863,  Oct.  21,  1864,  Oct.,  1867;  Ken- 


dall, Trav.,  11,  1809;  Mallery  in  10th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1893;  Mem.  Am.  Acad.  Arts 
and  Sci.,  ii,  pt.  2,  1804,  iii,  pt.  1,  1809; 
Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Fond.,  xxviii, 
1714;  Ran  (1)  in  Am.  Antiq.,  i,  1878;  (2) 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  Feb.,  1878,  Apr.,  1879; 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  1851,  iv,  18.54; 
Trans.  Soc.  Antiquaries,  Loud.,  1732; 
\^’insor.  Hist.  Am.,  i,  1884.  (c.  t. ) 

Dippers  and  Ladles.  See  Jieceptacles. 

Discoidal  stones.  Prehistoric  objects  of 
unknown  use  (see  Frohlemalical  ohjech) 
whose  most  typical  form  is  that  of  a 
double-convex  or  double-concave  lens. 
The  perimeter  is  a circle  and  the  sides 
range  from  considerably  convex  through 
plane  to  deeply  concave.  The  diameter 
varies  from  1 in.  to  8 in.,  the  thickness 
from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  6 in.,  very 
rarely  passing  these  limits;  the  two  di- 
mensions have  no  definite  relation  to 
each  other.  Some  specimens  are  convex 
on  one  face  and  plane  on  the  other;  but 
when  one  face  is  concave  the  other  is 
also.  Of  the  latter  form  many  have  a 
secondary  depression  at  the  center;  others 
have  a perforation  which  is  sometimes 
enlarged  until  the  disk  becomes  a ring. 
They  are  made  j)rinci])ally  of  very  hard 
rock,  as  quartz,  flint,  ja.sper,  novaculite, 
quartzite,  porphyry,  syenite,  and  the  like, 
though  stone  as 
soft  as  marble, 
sandstone,  barite, 
and  even  steatite 
was  sometimes 
chosen.  No  type 
of  relics  is  more 
difficult  to  classify 
than  these  disks. 

The  name  first  given  them,  and  by  which 
they  are  still  commonly  known,  is*“  chun- 
key  stones,”  from  the  native  name  of  the 
game  played  with  analogous  disks  by 
southern  Indians.  But  the  descrijition  of 
the  game,  considered  in  connection  with 
the  great  variation  in  size  and  material  of 
the  specimens,  shows  that  only  a small 
percentage  of  them  could  have  been  thus 
utilized.  Gulin  believes  that  a limited 
number  may  be  definitely  regarded  as 
chunkey  stones.  He  recognizes  three 
types:  (1)  perforated  ( least  common ) ; (2) 
symmetrica],  unperforated;  (3)  asym- 
metrical, unperforated.  A similar  diver- 
sity is  observed  in  the  stones  used  in  the 
analogous  Hawaiian  game  of  maiku  (24th 
Rep.  B.  A.E.,  1906).  From  the  smooth, 
symmetrical,  highly  polished  chunkey 
stone  they  merge  by  insensible  grada- 
tions into  mullers,  pestles,  mortars,  pitted 
stones,  polishingandgriudingstones,  ham- 
mers, sinkers,  club  heads,  and  ornaments, 
for  all  of  which  purposes  except  the  last 
they  may  have  been  use<l  in  some  of 
their  stages,  so  that  no  dividing  line  is 
possible.  They  present  various  styles 
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and  degrees  of  finish.  Many  retain  their 
natural  surface  on  both  sides  with  the 
edge  worked  off  l)y  grinding  or  pecking, 
the  latter  marks  possibly  resulting  from 
use  as  hammers.  The  sides  may  he 
ground  down  while  the  edge  remains  un- 
touched; or,  when  made  from  a thick 
pebble,  the  sides  may  be  pecked  and  the 
edge  ground.  Some  specimens  which  are 
entirely  un  worked  require  very  close  ex- 
amination to  distinguish  them  from  oth- 
ers whose  whole  surface  has  been  artifi- 
cially i>roduced.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  arrange  a large  number  of  specimens 
from  one  locality  in  a regular  series  from 
a roughly  chipped  disk  to  a finished 
product  of  the  highest  polish  and  sym- 
metry. The  finest  specimens,  in  gi'eatest 
numbers,  come  from  the  states  s.  of  the 
Ohio  r.,  and  from  Arkans^as  eastward  to 
the  Atlantic.  The  territory  within  a 
radius  of  100  m.  around  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  and  for  about  the  same  distance 
around  Memphis,  is  especially  rich  in 
them.  From  s.  e.  Ohio  to  central  Mis- 
souri a considerable  number  has  been 
found,  though  few  of  them  are  as  well 
wrought  as  those  from  the  S.  Rather 
rough  ones  occur  along  the  Delaware  r. 
Beyond  the  limits  indicated  the  type 
practically  disappears.  Discoidal  stones 
corresponding  closely  with  eastern  types, 
save  that  the  faces  are  rarely  concave, 
are  found  in  the  Pueblo  country  and  in 
the  Pacific  states.  See  Chunl-ey. 

Objects  of  the  class  here  described  are 
referred  to  by  numerous  authors,  includ- 
ing Fowke  (1)  Archieol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902, 
(2)  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Jones, 
Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873;  Moorehead,  Pre- 
hist.  Impls.,  1900;  Squier  and  Davis,  An- 
cient Monuments,  1848;  Ran,  Archseol. 
Coll.  Nat.  Mus.,  1876;  Thruston,  Antiq. 
Tenn.,  1897.  (g.  f. ) 

Disease.  See  Health. 

Dishes.  Vessels  for  the  preparation  and 
serving  of  food  and  other  purposes  were 
manufactured  by  all  Indian  tribes.  While 
their  use  as  receptacles  prescribes  a con- 
cavity of  circular,  oval,  or  oblong  outline, 
there  is  a great  variety  of  shape,  decora- 
tion, etc.,  according  to  individual  taste 
or  tribal  custom,  and  a wide  range  of 
material,  as  stone,  shell,  bone,  ivory, 
horn,  rawhide,  bark,  wood,  gourd,  pot- 
tery, and  basketry. 

The  vessels  for  serving  food  were  not 
used  to  hold  individual  ])ortions,  for  the 
Indians  ate  in  conmion;  but  the  little 
dishes  held  salt  and  other  condiments, 
small  (]uantities  of  delicate  foods,  etc. 
The  larger  dishes  contained  i)rc])arations 
of  corn  or  other  soft  vegetables,  and  the 
trays  and  j)latters  were  for  game,  bread, 
etc.,  or  for  mixing  or  ]>reparing  food. 
In  many  cases  the  cooking  pot  held  the 
common  meal,  and  portions  were  taken 


out  by  means  of  small  dishes  and  ladles, 
in  which  they  were  cooled  and  eaten. 
Some  dishes  had  special  uses,  as  platters, 
mats,  and  trays  for  drying  fruite,  roasting 
seeds,  etc.,  and  as  ceremonial  bowls,  bas- 
kets, etc. 

From  archeological  sites  have  been  col- 
lected many  examples  of  dishes.  Some 
made  of  soajjstone  were  found  in  several 
Eastern  and  Southern  states,  and  in 
Wyoming  and  California.  Vessels  formed 
of  seashells,  cut  principally  from  Busy- 
con,  and  also  from  Cassis,  Stromhus,  and 
Fasciolaria,  were  found  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  and 
Florida.  Dishes  of  pottery  come  from 
many  ]>arts  of  the  United  States  and  some 
made  of  wood  from  Florida. 

The  Indians  in  general  used  dishes  of 
wood,  and  even  where  pottery,  basketry, 
and  bark  were  common,  wooden  vessels 
were  made.  Each  region  supplied  suit- 
able woods.  A predilection  for  burl  wood 
and  knots  was  general.  The  majority  of 
existing  wooden  vessels  were  fashioned 
with  iron  tools,  but  before  metal  was 
introduced  they  were  excavated  by  means 
of  fire  and  stone  tools.  Eskimo  wooden 
dishes  were  sometimes  cut  from  a single 
piece,  but  they  usually  had  a rim  of  bent 
wood  fastened  to  the  excavated  bottom 
and  were  oval  in  shape.  Those  of  the 
N.  W.  coast  tribes  were  boxes  of  rectangu- 
lar shajie,  witli  scarfed  and  bent  sides 
attached  to  the  bottom;  but  the  Indians 
also  had  excavated  dishes  carved  to  rej)- 
resent  animal  forms  in  great  variety,  and 
small  bowls  of  horn  occur.  The  Salishan 
tribes  made  dishes  of  wood  and  horn 
which  were  elaborately  carved.  The 
northern  Athajmscans  as  a rule  used 
dishes,  platters,  and  trays  of  birch  bark 
folded  and  sewed,  but  among  some  tribes 
the  dishes  were  like  those  of  the  Eskimo. 

TheChippewahad  well-finished  wooden 
dishes  of  rectangular,  oval,  or  circular 
shape.  The  Irocpiois  made  excellent 
dishes,  cups,  bowls,  etc.,  of  burl  wood, 
and  sometimes  furnished  them  with  han- 
dles. The  Plains  Indians  also  used  in 
preference  burl  or  knot  wood,  and  while 
as  a rule  their  dishes  were  simple  in  out- 
line and  homely,  some  specimens  were 
well  carved  and  finished.  The  Virginia 
and  other  Southern  Indians  cut  dishes, 
often  of  large  size,  from  softwood;  of  these 
the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  bowls  and 
platters  made  of  tupelo  are  noteworthy. 
The  I’te  made  rude  oval  bowls  with  jwo- 
jections  at  the  ends,  and  oblong  platters 
and  knot  bowls  with  handles.  The 
Paiute  used  for  dishes  the  carapace  of  toe 
box  turtle.  The  Pueblos,  while  relying 
mainly  on  pottery  and  basketry,  had 
dishes  wrought  from  knots  and  mountain- 
sheep  horn.  The  Pima  and  Papago  made 
oblong  trays  and  shallow  platters  from 
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mesquite  wood.  The  Hupa  of  n.  Califor- 
nia cut  large,  flat  trays  from  redwood. 
The  tribes  of  the  Santa  Barbara  region, 
California,  inlaid  wooden  vessels  with 
mother-of-pearl. 

Bark  dishes  were  extensively  used  by 
tribes  within  the  birch  area  and  to  some 
extent  by  all  the  forest  Indians.  Those 
of  the  S.  made  great  use  of  gourds. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  employed  pottery 
and  to  some  extent  basketry  for  dishes, 
and  the  same  is  true  in  a lesser  degree  of 
some  of  the  Plains  and  Eastern  tribes. 
Southwestern  and  Californian  Indians 
made  use  of  basketry  almost  exclusively. 
See  Bark,  Basketrij,  Bowh,  Implements, 
Potter;/,  Receptacles,  Woodn^rk. 

Consult  Goddard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Publ., 
Am.  Archiuol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  no.  1,  1903; 
Holmes  in  20th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903; 
Moore  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila., 
x-xii,  1894-1903;  IMurdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1899;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888, 
1890;  Swanton  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  V,  1905;  Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1894.  (\v.  II.) 

Distanoia.  One  of  the  villages  of  the 
Opata.— Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi, 
72,  1904. 

Ditsakana  {DitscV kana,  ‘ sewers  ’ ) . A Co- 
manche division,  the  name  of  which  was 
formerly  Widyu  ( ‘awl  ’ ) , but  on  the  death 
of  a chief  bearing  the  same  name  it  was 
changed  to  Ditsakana.  They  were  also 
popularly  known  as  Yamparika,  from 
their  habit  of  eating  yampa  root.  They 
were  estimated  to  number  356  in  1869, 
and  200  in  1872,  but  their  present  popu- 
lation is  unknown,  as  the  Comanche  divi- 
sions are  not  officially  recognized,  (j.  m.  ) 
Ditsa'kana.— Mooney  iuTith  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1014, 
1896.  Etsitii'biwat.— Ibid,  (‘northerners’).  Gui- 
yus.— Butcher  and  Lyendecher,  MS.  Comanche 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1867.  It-chit-a-bud-ah.— Neigh- 
bors in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tr.,  ii,  128,  ia'y2.  Junes.— 
Bol.  Soc.  Mex.,  v,  318,  1857.  Lamparacks. — Bol- 
laert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  n,  265,  1850. 
Lemparack.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
18.56.  Llamparicas.— E.«cudero,  Noticias  Nuevo 
Mex.,  83,  1819.  Root  Diggers. — Butler  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  76, 29th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  6, 1847.  Root-Eaters.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  522,  1851.  Sampa- 
ricka.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  510,  1843.  Tapparies 
Comanches.— Alvord  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18  40th 
Cong.,  3d  .ses.s.,  23,  1869  (misprint).  Teachatz- 
kennas.— Ibid.,  36.  Teckat  Kenna.— McKusker  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  40,  40th  Cong.,  3d  ses.s.,  14,  1,869. 
Ted-Chath-Kennas,— Ibid.  -Tedchat-kenna.- Ibid. 
Titsakanai.— HotTman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc 
XX m,  300,  1886  (‘the  sewing  people’).  Tupes 
Domenech,  Deserts,  ii,  21, 1860.  Wl'dyu.— Moonev 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.-E.,  1044,  1896  (‘awl’).  Wiui'- 
m'em.— HolTman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxm, 
300,  1886.  Yachakeenees. — Penney  in  Ind.  Aff! 
Rep.  1869,  101, 1870  (i>robably  the"  same;  Yampa- 
rakas  al.so  given) . Yamhareek. — Ruxton,  Life  in 
Far  West,  201,  181t.  Yamparack. — Burnet  in 
Schooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  ‘230,  1851.  Yampara- 
kas.— Penney  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1869,  101,  1870. 
Yamparecks.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  ,544, 
18^.  Yampareekas.— Hazen  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869, 
Yamparicas.— Mayer,  Mexico,  li,  123, 
m,53.  Yam'pari'ka.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am 
Philos.  Soc.,  XXIII,  299,  1886  (‘vampa  eaters’). 

Yam-pa-se-cas.— Neighbors  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  574, 


1848.  Yampateka. — ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am., 
384,  1885.  Yampaxieas. — Domenech,  Deserts,  ii, 
21,1860.  Yamperaek.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  xii,  184s! 
Yamperethka.— Battey,  Advent.,  90,  1875.  Yam- 
per-rikeu.- Leavenworth  in  H.  R.  Mi.sc.  Doc.  139, 
4Lst  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  6,  1870.  Yam-pe-uc-coes.— 
Butler  in  H.  R.  Doc.  76,  29th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  6, 
1847.  Yampirica.- Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  O,  39th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  4,  l866.  Yam-pi-ric-coes. — Butler  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  76,  29th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  8,  1847.  Yapa — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1044,  1896.  Yapa- 
ine.— Pimentel,  Cuadro  De.scr.,  ii,  347,  1865.  Ya- 
parehca. — Ibid.  Ya-pa-res-ka. — Butcher  and  Lv- 
endecher,  Comanche  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1867. 
Ya'pa-re'xka.--Gatschet,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884.  Yapparickoes. — McKusker  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
40,  40th  Cong.,  3d  se.ss.,  13,  1869.  Yappariko. — Al- 
vord in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18,40th Cong., 3cl sess.,  6, 1868. 

DiwaTl.  See  Bowl. 

Djahui-gitinai  {I>jaxuV  gitinafi,  ‘sea- 
ward Eagles’).  A division  of  the  Eagle 
clan  of  the  Haida.  Thev  considered 
themselves  a part  of  the  Gitins  of  Skide- 
gate,  being  sinqfly  those  who  lived  far- 
thest outwanl  down  Skidegate  inlet, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  They 
formed  the  main  part  of  the  Eagle  popu- 
lation at  Naikun  and  C.  Ball. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  274,  1905. 

Dj'aaquig'it ’ena'i.— Boas,  5th  Rep.  N.  IV.  Tribes 
Can.,  26, 1889;  ibid.,  12tli  Rep.,  ‘25,  1898.  Tsaagwi' 
gyit’inai'. — Ibid. 

Djahui-hlgahet-kegawai  {Djaxiti'lgd'- 
xet  qe'gatoa-i,  ‘those  born  on  tlie  seaward 
side  of  Pebble  town  ’) . A subdivision  of 
the  Hlgahet-gitinai,  of  the  Haidaof  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  274,  1905. 

Djahui-skwahladagai  (Djaxni'  sqod'lad- 
aga-i,  ‘ down-the-inlet Skwaliladas  ’ ).  A 
division  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida. 
They  were  probably  once  a part  of  the 
Skwahladas  who  lived  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  being 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  fact  that 
they  lived  seaward  {djahid)  down  Skide- 
gate inlet.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  269, 
1905. 

Djaaqui'sk  uatPadaga'i.- Boas,  5th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  26,  1889.  Tsaagwisguatl’adegai'  — 
Ibid.,  12th  Rep.,  ‘26,1898. 

Djestyedje  (‘long  lake’).  A former 
\dllage  of  the  Kansa  on  Kansas  r.,  near 
Lawrence,  Kans. — Dorseiq  Kansa  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Djigogiga  {DjigogVga).  A legendary 
Haida  town  of  the  Kasta-kegawai  on  Cop- 
per bay,  Moresby  id. , QueenCharlotte  ids. , 
Brit.  Col.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  279, 
1905. 

Djigua  {Dfi'gua).  A legendary  Haida 
town  on  the  n.  shore  of  Cumshewa  inlet. 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  whence 
the  ancestress  of  the  Djiguaah  Manas,  Kai- 
ahl-lanas,  Kona-kegawai,  and  Stawas-hai- 
dagai  is  said  to  have  come. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  94,  1905. 

Djiguaahl-lanas  ( Djl'gua  af  Id'nas,  ‘DjF- 
guatown  peojile’).  prominent  division 
of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida,  so  named 
from  a legendary  town  on  the  n.  side  of 
Cumshewa  inlet,  whence  their  ancestress, 
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who  was  also  the  ancestress  of  the  Kai- 
ahl-lanas,  Kona-kegawai,  and  Stawas-hai- 
dagai,  is  said  to  have  come.  They  lived  in 
the  town  of  Kloo. — Swan  ton,  Cont.  llaida, 
278,  1905. 

Tsegoatl  la'nas. — Boas,  12tli  Kop.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  25,  Tsys. 

Djihuagits  {Djixudgtis,  Masset  dialect 
Chawagix,  ‘always  low  water’).  A llaida 
town  on  a creek  jnst  s.  of  Naiknn,  e.  coast 
of  Graham  id.,  n.  w.  Brit.  C'ol.  Anciently 
it  belonged  to  the  Naiknn-kegawai,  but 
afterward  to  the  Chawagis-stustae. — 
Swanhm,  Cont.  llaida,  280,1905. 

Djishtangading.  A Ilnpa  village  at  a 
bend  in  Trinity  r.  at  the  extreme  s.  end 
of  Ilnpa  valley.  Cal.,  below  the  mouth  of 
Tishtangatang  cr.  (e.  e.  c.) 

Djictanadin. — Goddard,  Tafo  and  Cnlture  of  Oie 
Hnpa,  12,  lyo;?.  Pa-tes-oh. — McKee  (lS51)in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doe.  -1,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  PJ4,  1853.  Pat- 
isch-oh. — Meyer,  Nach  deni  Saerainento,  282, 1855. 
Peht-sau-an. — Gilibs,  MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  1852.  Pepht- 
soh. — Gilibs  in  Scliooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  13y, 
1853.  Petsawan. — Goddard,  inf’n,  iy03  (Ynrok 
name).  Tish-tan'-a-tan. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  73,  1877. 

Djus-hade  {Djiis  xade',  ‘ people  of  Dj us 
island  ’ ).  A division  of  the  Eagle  clan  of 
the  llaida,  living  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name  at  the  entrance  of  Tsooskahli, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  and  closely  related 
to  the  Widja-gitunai,  Tohlka-gitunai,  and 
Chets-gitunai.  They  afterward  moved 
to  the  mouth  of  Masset  inlet.  A branch 
of  the  Kuna-lanas  received  the  same 
name. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  275,  1905. 

Dzos  haedrai'. — Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
23, 18y8. 

Dockmackie.  A name  of  the  maple- 
leaved arrowwood  ( Viburnum  acerifo- 
lium).  The  Indians  used  this  plant  for 
external  application  in  tumors,  etc.  The 
terminal  -ie  suggests  that  the  word  came 
from  them  first  to  the  Dutch,  and  from 
these  to  English-speakers.,  According  to 
Miss  L.  S.  Chamberlain  (Am.  Nat.,  xxxv, 
3,  1901),  the  Delawares  smoked  dor/cDt- 
mal-.  W.  R.  Gerard  (Card,  and  For.,  ix, 
262,  1896)  says  it  is  from  a Mahican  word 
meaning  ‘it  is  cooling,’  which  would  be 
related  to  the  Chiiipewa  tal-aiamagad,  ‘ it 
is  cool.’  A Delaware  origin  is  however 
more  probable.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Doestoe  (‘live  where  there  are  large 
falls  of  water’ ).  A subdivision  of  Apache 
under  chiefs  (dii(|uito  and  Di.salin  in  1875. 

Does-to'-e.— White,  .\paelic  Names  of  Ind.  Tribes, 
MS.,  B.  A.E. 

Dog.  A former  division  of  the  Foxes. 

Dog.  See  Mang  Iforse.^. 

Dog  Creek.  A Shuswai)  village  or  band 
on  upper  Fraser  r.  below  the  mouth  of 
Chilcotin  r.,  Brit.  Col.  I’op.  14  in  1904. — 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904,  pt.  2,  72,  1904. 

Dogachamus.  A name  for  CornuK  cir- 
cinata,  cited  by  Gerard  (Gard.  and  For., 
IX,  268,  1896).  whostat(‘s  that  it  is  a cor- 
ruption of  damagamdikwamosi,  ‘ jiipe- 


stem  l)ush,’  in  the  Penobscot  dialect  of 
Algonquian.  The  word  is  also  spelled 
dogackerme.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Dogekumak.  See  Dockmackie. 

Dogi.  Mentioned  by  Lederer  (Discov., 
2,  1672)  as  a jieople  who  inhabited  the 
piedmont  region  of  Virginia  before  the 
apjiearance  of  the  historic  tribes  in  that 
section.  They  were  extinct  at  the  time 
of  his  journey  in  1670.  Apparently  dis- 
tinct from  the  Doeg  (Nanticoke). 

Tacci.— Lederer,  op.  eit. 

Do-gitunai  [Db-gll.-mu' -i,  ‘Gitans  of 
the  west  coast’ ).  A division  of  the  Eagle 
clan  of  the  llaida.  They  are  said  to  have 
branched  off  from  the  Mamun-gitunai, 
and,  as  the  name  imjilies,  their  towns 
and  camping  places  were  on  the  w.  coast 
of  (iueen  Charlotte  id.,  Brit.  Col. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  llaida,  275,  1905. 

Togyit’inai'. — Boa.'<,  Pith  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 

22, 18y8. 

Dogs.  A band  or  a secret  order  of  the 
Ilidatsa. — Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  148,  1851. 

Dogs.  See  Domestication. 

Dog  Soldiers.  See  Military  societies. 

Doguenes.  A tribe  or  divi.«ion  of  a tribe 
met  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  about  1527,  when 
they  were  living  on  the  mainland  near 
the  coast,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Antonio  bay,  Tex.  The  region  was  jirob- 
ably  occupied  by  Karankawan  people, 
but  the  data  are  too  meager  to  determine 
the  ethnic  relations  of  the  Doguenes. 
SeeGatschet,  Karankawa  liuls.,  46,  1891. 

Aguenes. — CabezadeVaca  (1.5.55),  Baiideliertran.s., 
120,  iy05.  Deaguanes, — Ibid. ,79.  Deguenes. — Ibid., 
123.  Doguenes.— Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Smith  trans., 
137,1871.  Draguanes. — Ibid.,  50.  ed.  18.51. 

Dohasan  (Do/hi.suh,  ‘little  bluff’ ; also 
Doha,  Dohdte,  ‘ The  hereditary 

name  of  a line  of  chiefs  of  the  Kiowa  for 
nearly  a century.  It  has  been  borne  by 
at  least  four  members  of  the  family,  viz: 
(1)  The  first  of  whom  there  is  remem- 
brance was  originally  called  Pa-do'gCi'-i 
or  Padoga,  ‘White-faced-buffalo-bull,’ 
and  this  name  was  afterwanl  changed 
to  Doha  or  Dolnite.  He  was  a promi- 
nent cldef.  (2)  liis  son  was  originally 
called  AhinofCte  (a  word  of  doubtful 
etymology),  and  afterward  took  his 
father’s  name  of  Dohate,  which  was 
changed  to  Dohasiin,  ‘Little  Dohate,’  or 
‘Little-bluff,’  for  distinction.  He  be- 
came a great  chief,  ruling  over  the  whole 
tribe  from  1833  until  his  death  on  Cimar- 
ron r.  in  1866,  since  which  time  no  one 
has  had  unquestioned  allegiance  in  the 
tribe.  His  portrait  was  painted  in  1884 
by  Catlin,  5vho  calls  him  Teh-toot-sah, 
and  his  name  appears  in  the  treaty  of 
1887  as  “ To-ho-sa,  the  Top  of  the  Moun- 
tain.” (8)  His  son,  whose  widow  is  An- 
kimii,  inherited  his  father’s  name,  Do- 
hasiin.  He  was  also  a distinguished 
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warrior,  and  died  about  1894.  His  scalp 
shirt  and  war-bonnet  case  are  in  tlie  Na- 
tional Museum.  (4)  The  nephew  of  the 
great  Dohasiin  II  and  cousin  of  the  last 
mentioned  (3)  was  also  called  Dohasiin, 
and  always  wore  a silver  cross  with  the 
name  “Tohasan”  engraved  upon  it.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  Scott  calendar  and 
died  in  1892.  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  changed  his  name  to  Uanpii',  ‘shoul- 
der-blade,’ from  (Kin,  ‘shoulder’  (?), 
leaving  only  Ankfmii’s  husband  (3)  to 
bear  the  hereditary  name,  which  is  now 
extinct.  Dohasan  II,  the  greatest  chief 
in  the  history  of  the  Kiowa  tribe,  in  1833 
succeeded  xV'diite,  who  had  been  de- 
{)osed  for  having  allowed  his  people  to 
l)e  surprised  and  massacred  by  the  Osage 
in  that  year.  It  was  chiefly  through  his 
influence  fhat  j)eace  was  made  between 
the  Kiowa  and  Osage  after  the  massacre 
referred  to,  which  has  never  been 
broken.  In  1862,  when  the  Cheyenne, 
Arapaho,  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Kiowa 
Apache  were  assembled  on  Arkansas  r. 
to  receive  annuities,  the  agent  threat- 
ened them  with  punishment  if  they  did 
not  cease  their  raids.  Doha.san  listened 
in  perfect  silence  to  the  end,  when  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  calling  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  agent  to  the  hundreds  of  tipis 
in  the  valley  below,  replied  in  a charac- 
teri.«tic  speech:  “The  white  chief  is  a 
fool.  He  is  a coward.  His  heart  is 
small — not  larger  than  a pebble  stone. 
II  is  men  are  not  strong — too  few  to  con- 
tend against  my  warriors.  They  are 
women.  There  are  three  chiefs — the 
white  chief,  the  S])anish  chief,  and  my- 
self. The  Spanish  chief  and  myself  are 
men.  We  do  bad  toward  each  other 
sometimes — stealing  horses  and  taking 
scalps — but  we  do  not  get  mad  and  act 
the  fool.  The  white  chief  is  a child,  and, 
like  a child,  gets  mad  quick.  When  my 
young  men,  to  keep  their  women  and 
children  from  starving,  take  from  the 
white  man  ]>assing  through  our  country, 
killing  and  driving  away  our  buffalo,  a 
cup  of  sugar  or  coffee,  the  white  chief  is 
angry  and  threatens  to  send  his  soldiers. 
I have  looked  for  them  a long  time,  but 
they  have  not  come.  He  is  a coward. 
His  heart  is  a woman’s.  I have  spoken. 
Tell  the  great  chief  what  I have  said.” 
In  addition  to  the  treaty  of  1837  Dohasan 
was  also  a signer  of  the  treaty  of  Ft 
Atkinson,  Ind.  T.,  July  27,  1853,  and  that 
of  Oct.  18,  1865,  on  Little  Arkansas  r., 
Kan.«as.  See  IMoonev  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  pt.  1,  1898. 

Dokis  Band.  A Chippewa  band,  so  named 
from  their  chief,  residing  on  a reserva- 
tion of  30,300  acres  at  the  head  of  French 
r.,  where  it  leaves  L.  Nipissing,  Ontario. 
They  have  a large  admixture  of  French 
blood,  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  obtain 


a livelihood  by  hunting  and  fishing  and 
by  working  in  adjacent  lumber  camps. 
The  band  numbered  62  in  1884  and  78  in 
1904.  (.J.  -M.) 

Dolls.  Dolls  were  common  among  all 
the  American  tribes.  They  were  fashioned 
from  stone,  wood,  clay,  skin,  dough, 
corncobs,  ]>lants,  and  rags.  Those  used 
merely  as  jdaythings  were  frequently 
elaborately  dressed  by  the  mother  in  ac- 
cordance with  tribal  costumes.  Human 
hair  was  sometimes  fastened  to  the  head 
and  arranged  in  tlie  trilial  style,  the  face 
was  painted,  the  eyebrows  were  marked, 
and  tattoo  lines  were  indicated.  Labrets 
of  bone  or  shell  Avere  ])ut  in  place  among 
the  tribes  which  used  these  objects,  and 
tlie  doll  was  further  adorned  with  ear- 
rings, bracelet'^,  and  necklaces.  The  Es- 
kimo father  carved  the  small  bone  or  ivory 
dolls  more  or  less  elaborately,  and  made 


children.  Among  these  people  there  was 
a festival  in  which  small  figures  or  dolls 
were  used  to  represent  the  dead,  at  which 
time  the  people  jirepared  and  partook  of 
food  in  their  presence  in  memory  of  the 
time  when  those  represented  were  living. 
The  corncob  and  rag  dolls  were  usually 
of  the  child’s  own  manufacture.  Those 
made  of  dough  were  used  in  a social  cere- 
mony among  the  Iroquois.  Dolls  were 
provided  with  cradles,  clothing,  tents,  and 
vessels  and  utensils  of  clay. 

In  the  S.  W.  and  the  extreme  N.  little 
figures  were  made  for  ceremonies  in  which 
mythic  ancestors  or  dead  relatives  were 
remembered.  Travelers  have  sometimes 
mistaken  these  figures  for  idols.  Among 
the  Hopi  these  little  figures  are  of  soft 
cottonwood,  so  cut  and  ]>ainted  as  to  indi- 
cate in  miniature  the  elaborate  head- 
dress, decorated  face,  body,  and  clotbing 
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of  those  who  I’epresent  kaehinas,  or  im- 
personations of  ancestral  ‘ ‘ breath  l^odies’  ’ 
or  spirits  of  men.  These  dolls  are  not 
worshipped,  Imt  are  made  by  the  priests 
in  their  kivas  during  the  great  spiring 
ceremonies  as  presents 
for  the  little  girls,  to 
whom  they  are  j)rcsented 
on  the  morning  of  tlie 
last  day  of  the  festival  by 
men  ])ersonating  kachi- 
nas  (Fewkes).  In  this 
way  the  yonng  become 
familiar  with  the  com- 


HOPt  Kachina  Doll  of 
WOOD  (1-4) 


Hopi  doll  OF  Clay  (1-2) 


plicated  and  symbolic  masks,  ornaments, 
and  garments  worn  during  tribal  and 
religious  ceremonies.  See  Amusements, 
Child  life,  Games. 

Consult  Dorsey  and  Voth  in  Field 
Coluinb.  Mus.  Pubh,  55  and  66;  Fewkes 
in  17th,  19th,  and  21st  Reps.  B.  A.  E., 
and  Internat.  Archiv.  Ethnog.,  vii,  1894; 
iMooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898;  Nel- 
son in'l8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Turner 
in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Dolores  (contracted  from  Span.  iVue.s'tra 
Senora  de  las  Dolores,  ‘ Our  Lady  of  Sor- 
rows’).  A mission  established  among 
the  Pima  by  Father  Kino  in  1687,  just 
above  Cucurpe  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
w.  branch  of  the  Rio  Sonora,  in  N.  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico.  According  to  Venegas 
it  had  2 visitas  (])robahly  Remedios  and 
Cocospera)  in  1721.  Pop.  29  in  1780. 

Dolores.— Manse  (1(>99)  in  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N. 
Mex.,  352,  1889.  Los  Dolores.— Ort)zco  y Berra, 
Gong.,  3-17,  18(>1.  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores^-- 
Kino  (1091)  in  I)o(^.  Hist.  Mex.,  4tli  s.,  i,  248, 1850. 

Dolores.  A S])anish  Franciscan  mission 
established  in  California  within  the  site 
of  tlie  city  of  San  Francisco  on  Oct.  9, 
1776.  When  Oov.  Portola,  in  searching 
for  iMonterey,  came  to  tlie  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  that  had  remained  hidden  to 
all  previous  explorers.  Father  Junij)0ro 
Serra  regarded  it  as  a ndraculous  discov- 
ery, for  the  visitador-general  in  naming 
the  missions  to  be  established  at  the 
havens  of  the  coast  had  said  to  the  mis- 
sion president,  who  was  (lisapi)ointed  be- 


cause the  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
order  was  omitted,  that  if  St  Francis  de- 
sired a mission  he  must  show  his  port. 
The  missionaries  impatiently  brooked  the 
obstacles  that  delayed  planting  a mission 
at  the  ])ort  that  their  patron  saint  had 
revealed.  The  site  was  be.side  the  lagoon 
of  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores,  hence 
the  mission  of  San  Francisco  de  Assisi 
came  to  be  known  as  Dolores  mi.'^sion. 
There  were  no  natives  j^resent  when  the 
mission  was  opened.  The  inhabitants, 
the  Romonan,  had  been  driven  from  the 
peninsula  by  a hostile  tribe  who  burned 
their  rancherias  and  killed  all  who  did  not 
escape  on  rafts.  When  the  fugitives  re- 
turne<l  to  lind  their  home  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards  they  were  disposed  to  contend 
for  its  i)ossession.  In  thelirst  fight  the  sol- 
diers fired  in  the  air,  in  the  nex  t they  shot 
a native,  upon  which  the  savages  begged 
for  peace,  but  lied  when  the  Spaniards  re- 
leased after  aw  hi]  >ping  those  that  they  had 
captured,  and  were  not  seen  again  until 
spring.  The  mi.^sionaries  gradually  won 
their  confidence  after  they  returned  and  in 
October  baptized  17adnlts.  Attheendof 
5 years  there  were  215  con  verts,  and  in  1796 
they  numbered  720.  The  neojihytes  when 
harshly  treated  could  escape  easily  by 
water,  and  after  280  had  rnn  away  and 
the  soldiers  were  unable  to  stay  the  exodus 
the  head  missionary  sent  out  a jiarty  of 
15  Christian  Indians,  of  whom  7 were  slain 
by  the  Cuchillones.  A jirie.'-Jt,  Father 
Fernandez,  brought  charges  against  the 
missionary  fathers,  and  Gov.  Borica  de- 
manded that  they  reform  their  treat- 
ment— long  tasks,  scant  rations,  and  cruel 
punishments,evidencedby200esca))esand 
as  many  deaths  within  a year.  Although 
Father  Lasuen,  the  mission  jiresiilent, 
promised  and  endeavored  to  remedy  the 
alleged  evils,  the  Indians  continued  to 
run  away,  and  the  missionaries,  in  17t»7, 
sent  out  another  jiarty  of  neophytes  to 
gather  in  the  lost  flock,  but  the  former 
barely  escaped  the  fate  of  the  preceding 
party.  The  Saclan  harbored  the  fugitives 
and  threatened  to  kill  the  mission  In- 
dians if  they  continued  to  work  and  the 
soldiers  if  they  interfered.  The  governor 
sent  a detachment  of  troops  to  punish 
them,  and  in  the  fight  2 soldiers  were 
wounded  aiul  7 natives  killed.  The 
Cuchian  were  also  attacked  and  the  sol- 
diers returned  with  88  of  the  fugitive 
Christians.  During  the  decade  1,21.8  na- 
tives were  baptized  and  1,081  buried,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  neo- 
phyte poindation  was  644.  The  cattle 
had  increased  to  8,200  head,  and  the 
crop  in  1800  was  4,100  bushels,  half  of  it 
wheat.  The  land  about  the  mission  was 
sterile,  and  fields  12  m.  distant  were 
planted.  The  neophytes  first  dwelt  in 
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rude  huts  of  willow  poles  and  tule,  but 
between  1793  and  1798  adobe  houses  were 
huilt  for  every  family  and  the  thatched 
roofs  of  the  church  and  mission  buildings 
were  replaced  with  tiles.  On  looms  made 
by  the  Indians  woolen  cloth  was  produced 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  clothe  the  con- 
verts and  blankets  were  woven  for  the 
i:>residio.  In  1796  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  pottery  was  begun.  In  1820  the  neo- 
])hyte  population  was  622,  but  the  mor- 
tality continued  to  he  greater  than  in  any 
other  mission.  In  1830  the  population 
was  219.  The  sheep  fell  off  to  one-fifth 
of  the  former  number  and  only  a third 
as  much  grain  was  produced  as  in  1810. 
The  decline  was  due  to  the  division  of  the 
mission  when  San  Rafael  was  founded  in 
a healthier  location  in  1817  and  San 
Francisco  Solano  in  1823.  While  the 
baptisms  were  exceeded  only  at  San  Jose, 
there  were  2,100  deaths  at  San  Francisco 
Dolores  and  San  Rafael,  whither  half  the 
neophytes  were  removed,  in  the  10  years 
ending  with  1820.  Solano,  founded  with 
the  intention  of  transferring  the  entire 
mission,  received  half  the  neophytes  of 
the  parent  mission,  hut  returned  a part 
when  it  was  constituted  an  independent 
establishment.  The  buildings  fell  into 
ruin,  except  the  church,  which  is  still 
standing  as  part  of  the  Dolores  mission 
church  of  San  Francisco.  The  number 
of  neophytes  fell  to  204  in  1832,  and  in 
1840  there  were  89  at  San  Mateo  and 
about  50  scattered  about  the  district. 
The  civilian  administrator  found  little 
])roj)erty  in  1834  and  soon  none  was  left. 
The  neoi>hytes  received  nothing;  they 
were  never  organized  in  a pueblo,  but 
were  apportioned  among  the  settlers  and 
held  in  servitude  against  their  will.  In 
1843  the  last  remnant,  8 aged  starvelings, 
appealed  to  the  Government  for  help. 

The  tribes  that  came  first  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Dolores  mission  were  the 
Ahwaste,  Altahmo,  Olhon,  Romonan, 
and  Tulomo,  all  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, the  Costanoan,  as  did  some  other 
tribes,  not  so  numerous,  that  lived  on  or 
near  the  thickly  peopled  shores  of  San 
Francisco  bay.  They  subsisted  by  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  Both  sexes  often  wore 
their  hair  short,  having  the  custom  of  cut- 
ting it  when  afflicted  by  sorrow  or  misfor- 
tune. Those  of  the  s.  allowed  their  hair 
to  grow  and  wore  the  long  carefully 
dressed  braids  adorned  with  beads  and 
trinkets  wound  about  the  head  like  a tur- 
ban. The  medicine-men,  through  their 
incantations,  pretended  to  be  able  to  bring 
fishas  wellas  to  cure  the  sick.  Of  theblub- 
ber  of  stranded  whales  and  of  seals  they 
were  extremely  fond,  and  they  ate  nuts, 
berries,  and  camas  bulbs,  aud  made  bread 
of  seeds  and  acorns.  The  people  who  came 
to  the  mission  from  the  opposite  shore  of 


the  bay  and  the  estuary  were  of  lighter 
hue  and  more  corpulent  than  the  coast 
Indians.  The  men  went  naked,  coating 
themselves  with  mud  on  cold  mornings; 
the  women  wore  an  apron  of  sedge  err 
rushes  reaching  before  and  behind  to  the 
knees  and  a cloak  of  the  same  material 
over  their  shoulders.  People  are  said  to 
have  married  and  parted  without  cere- 
mony, mothers  taking  their  children  with 
them,  and  men  often  took  whole  families 
of  sisters  for  their  wives.  These  Indians 
burned  their  dead. 

The  following  list  of  rancherias  and 
tribes  from  which  the  mission  drew  its 
neophytes  is  adapted  from  those  recorded 
in  the  parish  books  (Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Oct.  18,  1861): 

Abmoctac,  Acnagis,  Acyum,  Aleta,  Al- 
tahmo, Aluenchi,  Amutaja,  Ananias,  An- 
amon,  Anchin,  Aramay,  Assunta,  Atarpe, 
Cachanegtac,  Cajirup,  Carascan,  Cazopo, 
Chagunte,  Chanigtac,Chapugtac,Chayen, 
Chipisclin,  Chipletac,  Chiputca,  Chuchic- 
tac,  Chui)can,Churmutce,  Chutchin,  Chy- 
nau,  Conop,  Klarroyde,  Flunmuda,  Gam- 
chines,  Genau,  Guanlen,  Guloismi.stac, 
Ilalchis,  Ilorocroc,  Huimen,  Hunctu, 
Itaes,  Jo<iuizara,  Josquigard,  Juniamuc, 
Juris,  Lamsim,  Libantone,  Livangebra, 
Livangelva,  Luianeglua,  Luidneg,  Macsi- 
num,  Malvaitac,  Mitline,  Muingpe,  Naig, 
Naique,  Napa,  Olestura,  Ompivromo,  Oto- 
acte,  Oturbe,  Ousint,  Patnetac,  Petaluma, 
Proqueu,  Pructaca,  Pruristac,  Puichon, 
Purutea,  Puyeone,  Quet,  Sadaues,  Sa- 
gunte,  Saraise,  Saruntac,  Satumuo,  Sat- 
uraunio.  Sicca,  Sipanum,  Siplichiquin, 
Siscastac,  Sitintajea,  Sitlintaj,  Sittintac, 
Ssalayme,  Ssiebitea,  Ssipudea,  Ssiti, 
Ssogereate,  Ssupichum,  Subchiam,  Su- 
chui,  Sunchaque,  Talcan,  Tamalo,  Tat- 
quinte,  Timigtac,  Timsin,  Titivu,  Torose, 
Totola,  Tubisuste,  Tuca,  Tujniic,  Tu- 
puinte,  Tuzsint,  Uchium,  Urebure,  Us- 
sete,Vagerpe,  Vectaca,  Yacmui,  Yacomui, 
Zomiomi,  Zucigin.  The  names  of  the 
tribes  ivhich  furnished  the  early  converts 
were  Ahivaste,  Bolbone,  Chiguau,  Cuchil- 
lones,  Chuscan,  Cotejen,  Junatca,  Karkin, 
Khulpuni,  Olemos,  Olhon,  Olmoloooc, 
Olpen,  Quemelentus,  Quirogles,  Saclan, 
Salzon  (Suisun),  Sanchines,  Saucou, 
Sichican,  Uchium,  Uquitinac. 

See  Hittell,  Hist.  Cal.,  1885-97;  Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Cal.,  1886-90;  Palou,  Life  of 
Serra,  102, 1884. 

Domestication.  The  Indian  learned  a 
great  deal  from  and  was  helped  in  his 
efforts  by  the  actions  of  animals  in  their 
wild  state.  The  period  of  domestication 
began  when  he  held  them  in  cajitivity  for 
the  gratification  of  his  desires  or  they  lie- 
came  attached  to  him  for  mutual  lienefit. 
In  this  process  there  are  gradations: 

1.  Commensalism  begins  when  food 
is  left  for  serviceable  animals  to  di'vour. 
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so  that  these  may  give  notice  of  danger 
or  advantage.  The  coyote  is  said  to  re- 
veal the  ])resence  of  the  inountain  lion. 
Small  animals  are  tolerated  for  tlieir 
skins  and  flesh.  Plants  would  he  sown 
to  attract  such  creatures  as  hees,  and 
tame  animals  would  he  regularly  fed  at 
later  stages. 

2.  Coufinemeut  is  represented  hy  such 
activities  as  keeping  fish  and  other  acpiatic 
animals  in  ponds;  caging  birds  and  carry- 
ing ofi  their  young,  gallinaceous  fowl  last; 
tying  up  dogs  or  muzzling  them;  cor- 
ralling ruminants,  and  hohhling  or  teth- 
ering wild  horses  so  as  to  have  them  near, 
keep  them  away  from  their  enemies,  or 
fatten  them  for  eating.  The  aborigines 
had  no  difficulty  in  breeding  s^)ine  ani- 
mals in  confinement,  but  few  wild  birds 
will  thus  propagate,  and  the  Indians  could 
obtain  those  to  tame  only  by  robbing 
nests.  Lawson  says  of  the  Congaree  of 
North  Carolina  that  “they  take  storks 
and  cranes  before  they  can  fly  and  breed 
them  as  tame  and  familiar  as  dung-hill 
fowls.” 

3.  Keei:)ing  animals  for  their  service  or 
produce,  as  dogs  for  retrieving  game  or 
catching  fish,  hawks  for  killing  birds; 
various  creatures  for  their  fleece,  hides, 
feathers,  flesh,  milk,  etc.,  and  taming 
them  for  amusement  and  for  ceremonial 
or  other  purposes,  were  a later  develop- 
ment. Roger  Williams  says  the  Narra- 
ganset  Indians  of  Rhode  Island  kept  fame 
hawks  about  their  cabins  to  frighten  small 
birds  from  the  fields. 

4.  Actually  breaking  them  to  work, 
training  dogs,  horses,  and  cattle  for  pack- 
ing, sledding,  haxiling  travois,  and,  later, 
for  riding,  constitutes  complete  domesti- 
cation. 

In  pre-Columbian  times  the  dog  was 
the  most  perfectly  subdued  animal  of 
the  North  Americans,  as  much  so  as  the 
llama  in  w.  South  America.  But  other 
species  of  mammals,  as  well  as  birds,  were 
in  different  degrees  rendered  tractable. 
After  the  coming  of  thewbites  the  meth- 
ods of  domesticating  animals  were  i>er- 
fected,  and  their  uses  multiplied.  More- 
over, horses,  sheep,  cattle,  donkeys,  hogs, 
and  poultry  W'ere  added  to  the  list,  and 
these  prof()Uudly  modified  the  manners 
and  customs  of  many  Indian  tribes. 

Domestication  of  animals  increased  the 
food  supjtly,  furnished  inds  for  old  and 
young,  aided  in  raising  the  Indian  above 
the  plane  of  low  savagery,  helped  him  to 
go  al)()ut,  multiplied  Ills  wants,  furnished 
a standard  of  property  and  a medium  of 
exchange,  took  the  loail  from  the  back 
of  women,  and  provided  more  abundant 
material  for  economic,  artistic,  and  cere- 
monial ])urposes. 

Domestication  had  a different  develop- 
ment in  eacli  culture  area.  In  the  Arctic 


region  the  dog  was  preeminent;  it  was 
reared  with  unremitting  care,  the  women 
often  suckling  the  puppies;  all  its  life  it 
was  trained  to  the  sled.  As  the  dogs  were 
never  perfectly  tamed,  it  was  no  easy  task 
to  drive  a team  of  them;  yet  by  the  aid 
of  dogs  and  sleds,  in  combination  with 
umiaks,  the  whole  polar  area  of  America 
was  exploited  by  the  Eskimo,  who  found 
these  an  excellent  means  of  rapid  transit 
from  Asia  to  the  Atlantic.  In  recent  years 
the  successful  introduction  of  the  reindeer 
among  the  Alaskan  tribes  has  proved  a 
blessing.  The  Mackenzie-Yukon  district 
is  a canoe  country,  and  domestication  of 
the  dog  was  not  vigorously  pro.secuted 
until  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  gave 
the  stimulus.  But  southward,  among  the 
Algonquian  and  Siouan  tribes  of  the  great 
lakes  and  the  plains,  this  animal  attained 
its  best  as  a hunter  and  a beast  of  burden 
and  traction.  It  was  also  reared  for  food 
and  for  ceremonial  purjioses.  Not  more 
than  50  pounds  could  be  borne  by  one 
dog,  buttwicethatamountcould  bemoved 
on  a travois.  The  coming  of  the  horse 
(q.  V. ) to  the  great  plains  was  a boon  to  the 
Indian  tribes,  all  of  which  at  once  adopted 
thenew  instrument  of  travel  and  transpor- 
tation. The  horse  was  apotheosized;  it 
became  a standard  of  value,  and  fostered 
a greater  diversity  of  occupations.  But 
the  more  primitive  methods  of  domesti- 
cation were  still  practised  throughout 
the  middle  region.  In  the  n.  Pacific  area 
dogs  were  trained  to  hunt;  but  here  and 
elsewhere  this  use  of  thedog  was  doubtless 
learned  from  the  whites.  Morice  writes 
of  the  Athapascan  tribes  of  the  interior 
of  British  Columbia:  “Owing  to  the  semi- 
sedentary  state  of  those  Indians  and  the 
character  of  their  country,  only  the  dog 
was  ever  dome.sticated  among  them  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word.  This 
had  a sort  of  wolfish  aspect,  and  was 
small,  with  pointed,  erect  ears,  and  uni- 
formly gray,  circumstances  which  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  domesticating  proc- 
ess had  remained  iiu-omplete.  The  flesh 
of  those  wolf  dogs  was  relished  by  the  em- 
]iloyeesof  the  Northwestern  and  Hudson’s 
Bay  conqnmies,  who  did  notgenerally  eat 
that  of  those  of  Euro])ean  descent.  In  a 
broader  sense,  those  aborigines  also  oc- 
casionally domesticated  and  have  con- 
tinued to  domesticate  other  animals,  such 
as  black  bears,  marmots,  foxes,  etc.,  which 
they  took  when  young  and  kept  as  pets, 
tied  up  to  the  tent  post  or  free.  Such 
animals,  Hslongasthey  remained  in  a state 
of  subjection,  wereconsideredas  members 
of  the  family  and  regarded  as  dogs,  though 
often  called  by  the  endearing  names 
of  ‘sons,’  ‘daughters,’  ‘grandsons,’  etc. 
Birds  were  never  caged,  but  might  he  seen 
at  times  hobbling  about  with  the  tips  of 
their  wings  cut.” 
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In  the  California-Oregon  area  birds  of 
gav  phiinage  were  caged,  plucked,  and 
then  set  free.  On  Santa  Catalina  id.  birds 
called  large  crows  by  the  Spaniards  were 
ke])t  and  worshipped,  recalling  Boscana’s 
story  of  the  Sho.shonean  condor  cult  on 
the  adjacent  California  coast.  In  the 
S.  W.,  the  desert  area,  the  whole  devel- 
opment of  domestication  is  seen.  The 
coyote  was  allowed  to  feed  about  the 
camps.  The  tiuerecho  ( Vaquero  Apache) 
of  Coronado  in  1541  had  a great  number 
of  large  dogs  which  they  obliged  to  carry 
their  baggage  when  they  moved  from  place 
to  place  ( see  Trarois).  Someof  the  Pueblo 
tribes  practised  also  the  caging  of  eagles, 
the  rearing  of  turkeys,  and,  since  the  com- 
ing of  the  Spaniards,  the  herding  of  sheep, 
goats,  burros,  and  horses.  ( o.  t.  m.  ) 

Donacona.  A Huron  chief  found  by 
Jacques  Cartier,  in  1585,  residing  with  his 
people  at  the  junction  of  St  Croix  and  St 
Lawrence  rs.,  Canada.  Although  Cartier 
Avas  Avell  received  and  kindly  treated  by 
this  chief,  he  managed,  partly  by  strata- 
gem and  partly  by  force,  to  convey  the 
latter  aboard  his  vessel  and  carry  him  to 
France  where  he  soon  died.  (c.  t.) 

Donally’s  Town.  A (Creek?)  settlement 
mentioned  in  1793  as  situated  on  Flint  r., 
Ga. — Melton  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind. 
Aff.,  II,  372,  1832. 

Dooesedoowe  (‘plover.’ — Flewitt).  A 
clan  of  the  Iroquois. 

Asco. — French  writer  (1606)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  i.x,  47,  1855.  Doo-ese-doo-we. — Morgan, 
League  Iroq.,  46,  1851  (Seneca  form).  Nicohes. — 
French  writer  (1666),  op.  cit.  Td-wis-ta-wis. — 
Hewitt,  inf’ll,  1.W6  (Tu.searora  name). 

Dostlan-lnagai  [Dd-sL.'an-lnagd'-i,  ‘west- 
coast  rear-town  people’).  A local  sub- 
division of  the  Stlenga-lanas,  one  of  the 
larger  Ilaida  divisions  on  the  Raven 
side,  Avho  lived  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  A small 
section  of  them  was  called  Kaiihl- 
lauas. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  271,  1905. 

Du  Haade.— Harrison  in  Proc.  and  Tran.s.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can..  2d  s.,  n,  .sec.  2,  124.  1895.  TostlEngil- 
nagai'. — Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes  Can.,  22, 
189.8. 

Dotame.  A tribe  of  which  Leivis  and 
Clark  learned  from  Indian  informants. 
They  were  said  to  speak  the  Comanche 
language  and  to  number  30  ivarriors,  or 
120  souls,  in  10  lodges.  No  traders  had 
been  among  them;  they  trafficked  usually 
with  the  Ankara,  were  hostile  toward 
the  Sioux,  but  friendly  Avith  the  Mandan, 
the  Arikara,  and  Avith  their  neighbors. 
From  the  use  of  the  name  in  connection 
Avith  Cataka  ( KioAva  Apache)  and  Ne- 
mousin  (Comanche),  the  Dotame  are 
seemingly  identifiable  Avith  the  Kiowa. 
Detame. — Fisher,  New  Trav.,  26. 1812.  Do-ta  ma. — 
Orig.  .lour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  102, 1905.  Do-ta- 
me. — Ibid. 

Dotchetonne.  An  unidentified  Texan 
tribe  allied  to  the  Caddo  in  1687  ( Joutel 


in  Margry,  Dec.,  iii,  409,  1878).  The 
ending  suggests  dinner  thine,  the  Atha- 
pascan term  for  ‘people,’  and  hence  a 
possible  Apache  connection. 

Dotle.  A Koyukukhotana  village  on 
Kovukuk  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  12  in  1885. 

Dotlekakat.— Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  140, 1887. 

Dotuskustl  ( Dr/tlAsklAsL,  ‘ those  Avho 
left  the  west  coast’).  A subdivision  of 
the  Sagua-lanas,  a division  of  the  Flagle 
clan  of  the  Haida.  The  name  seems  to 
imply  that  they  formerly  lived  on  the  av. 
coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col., 
but  in  historical  times  they  Avere  in  the 
toAvn  of  Kung,  in  Naden  harbor,  Avith 
the  other  Sagua-lanas. — SAvanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  275,  1905. 

Doughnut  stones.  See  Perforated  stones. 

Douglas.  The  local  name  for  a body  of 
LoAver  Lillooet  between  Lillooet  and  Har- 
rison lakes,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  76  in  1904. — 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904,  pt.  ii,  74,  1905. 

Doustioni.  A tribe,  formerly  living  on 
Red  r.  of  Louisiana,  that  from  its  proxim- 
ity to  the  Natchitoches  and  the  Yatasi  Avas 
probably  kindred  thereto  and  belonged 
to  the  Caddo  confederacy.  The  jieople 
are  mentioned  by  Joutel,  in  1687,  as  al- 
lies of  the  Kadoliadacho.  Penicaut,  in 
1712,  met  them  Avith  a party  of  Natchi- 
toches, and  remarks  that  for  the  5 years 
previous  they  had  been  constantly  Avan- 
dering,  and  living  by  the  chase  (iNIargry, 
Dec.,  v,  488).  Their  AA'arriors  at  that 
time  numbered  about  200.  The  cause  of 
the  abandonment  of  their  village  is  un- 
knoAvn,  but  Avhen  in  1714  they  accepted 
the  invitation  of  St  Denys  to  settle  near 
the  Natchitoches,  and  seed  Avas  given 
them,  they  seem  to  have  returned  to 
their  agricultural  and  village  life.  In 
1719  La  Harpe  speaks  of  them  as  num- 
bering 150  and  dAvelling  on  an  island  in 
Red  r.  not  far  distant  from  the  French 
post  among  the  Natchitoches.  If  any 
survive  they  are  merged  Avith  the  kindred 
Caddo  in  Oklahoma.  (.\.  c.  f.  ) 

Douesdonqua. — Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  in, 
409,  1878.  Doustiany. — POnicaut  (1712),  ibid..  A’, 
498,  1883.  Doustionis. — Penicaut  (1713)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i,  117,  1869. 

Dragging-canoe  (translation  of  his  In- 
dian name,  Tsfyu-gunsfnl;  knoAvn  also  as 
Cheucunsene  and  Kunnesee).  A promi- 
nent leader  of  those  Cherokee  Avho  Avere 
hostile  to  the  Americans  during  the 
Revolutionary  Avar.  He  moved  Avith  his 
party  to  the  site  of  Chickamauga,  Avhere 
he  continued  to  harass  the  Tennessee 
settlements  until  1782,  Avhen  the  Chicka- 
mauga toAvns  Avere  liroken  up.  His  peo- 
ple then  moved  farther  doAvn  the  river 
and  established  the  “fiA'e  lower  tOAvns,” 
but  these  also  Avere  destroyed  in  1 794.  I n 
accounts  of  the  Creek  AA  ar  Dragging-canoe 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  prominent 
Cherokee  chiefs  in  alliance  Avith  Jack.«on, 
and  a particii)ant  in  the  last  great  eucoun- 
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ter  at  Horseshoe  Bend. — Mooney  in  I9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  54,  63,  97,  1900. 

Dramatic  representation.  Among  many 
tri))es  ceremonies  were  dramatic  in  charac- 
ter. Every  religious  rite  had  its  dramatic 
phases  or  episodes  exi)ressive  of  beliefs, 
emotions,  or  desires,  but  in  certain  in- 
stances the  dramatic  element  dominated 
and  became  differentiated  from  the  cere- 
mony. In  sucli  cases  there  were  masked 
and  costumed  actors  with  stage  setting, 
elhgies,  and  other  j)roperties,  and  events, 
historical  or  mythic,  in  the  cultural  his- 
tory or  life  of  the  tribe  were  represented. 
The  most  elaborate  of  these  exhibitions 
were  those  of  the  Pueblo  peoples  and 
the  tribes  of  the  N.  \V.  C(aist.  Among 
the  llojn  a dramatic  representation  oc- 
curs yearly  in  March  either  in  the  o{>en 
plaza  or  in  a kiva.  The  space  between 
the  tire  and  one  end  of  the  room  is  set 
apart  as  the  stage;  at  the  rear  a decorated 
screen  is  placed,  behind  which  are  men 
who  sound  shell  trumpets  and  manijm- 
late  the  effigies  of  a plumed  serj)ent,  w hich , 
at  times,  are  projected  through  the  screen 
and  contend  with  the  actors  in  front. 
Marionettes  of  the  Corn-maids  are  occa- 
sionally employed  and  are  skilfully  man- 
aged; birds  walk  about  and  whistle; 
imitation  fields  of  corn  are  swe])t  over  by 
serpent  effigies,  and  men  representing  pri- 
mal gods  struggle  with  the  effigies  in  an 
effort  to  overcome  them.  The  stage  set- 
ting and  personnel  are  changed  for  every 
act,  and  during  the  change  blankets  are 
held  around  the  fire  to  darken  the  kiva. 

In  the  large  wooden  dwellings  of  the 
N.  W.  mythsmidlegendsweredramatized. 
The  performance  took  place  at  one  end 
of  the  house,  where  concealed  openings 
in  the  painted  wall  admitted  the  actors 
who  personated  gods  and  heroes,  and 
there  were  devices  to  give  realistic  effect 
to  strange  and  magical  scenes.  Songs 
and  dances  accompanied  the  dramatic 
presentation. 

Some  of  the  great  tribal  ceremonies  of 
the  inland  peoples,  while  religious  in  ini- 
tiative, w'ere  social  in  general  character. 
They  portrayed  episodes  in  the  jiast  his- 
tory of  the  tribe  for  the  instruction  of  the 
younger  generation.  There  were  societies 
a part  of  whose  function  was  to  ]>reserve 
the  history  of  its  membershij>.  This  was 
done  by  means  of  song  and  the  dramatic 
representation  of  the  acts  the  song 
commemorated. 

The  Pawnee  were  remarkal)le  for  their 
skill  in  sleight-of-hand  performances. 
Seeds  were  sown,  ]>lantsgrew,  blossomed, 
and  yielded  fruit;  spears  were  thrust 
through  the  body  and  many  other  sur- 
])rising  feats  perfornu'd  in  the  open  lotlge 
with  no  ajiparent  means  of  concealment. 
During  many  dramatic  representations. 


particularly  those  which  took  place  in 
the  open  air,  episodes  were  introduced  in 
which  a humorous  turn  was  given  to  some 
current  event  in  the  tribe.  Sometimes 
clowns  appeared  and  by  their  antics  re- 
lieved the  tensity  of  the  dramatic  jires- 
entation.  Among  the  Pueblo  Indians 
these  “delight-makers,”  as  Bandelier 
translates  the  name  of  the  Koshare  of  the 
Queres  villagers,  constitute  a society  which 
performs  comedies  in  the  intervals  of  the 
public  dances.  See  Ceronouij,  Dance. 

Cbnsult  Bandelier,  Delight  Alakers, 
1900;  Boas  in  Hep.  Nat.  Mus.,  1895;  Dorsey 
and  Voth  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pubh, 
Anthrop.  ser. ; Fewkes  ( 1 ) in  15th  and  19th 
Reps. B.  A.  E.,  1897, 1900;  (2)  Proc.  Wash. 
Acad.  Sci.,  ii,  1900;  (3)  various  articles 
in  Am.  Anthroj).  and  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore; Fletcher  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xi.v, 
1896;  Matthews  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  VI,  1902;  Powell  in  19th  Rej).  B. 
A.  E.,  1900;  Stevenson  in  23d  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1905.  (-4.  c.  F.) 

Dreams  and  Visions.  Most  revelations 
of  what  was  regarded  by  the  Indians  as 
coming  from  the  supernatural  powers 
were  believed  to  be  received  in  dreams 
or  visions.  Througli  them  wi're  bestowed 
on  man  magical  abilities  and  the  cajiacity 
to  foresee  future  events,  to  control  disease, 
and  to  become  able  to  fill  the  office  of 
priest  or  of  leader.  It  was  the  common 
belief  of  the  Indians  that  these  dreams 
or  visions  must  be  sought  through  the 
observance  of  some  rite  involving  more 
or  less  personal  privation;  an  exception 
is  found  in  the  Mohave  who  believe  that 
the  dream  seeks  the  individual,  coming 
to  him  before  birth,  or  during  infancy, 
as  well  as  in  mature  life.  In  general  the 
initiation  of  a man’s  ]>ersonal  relations  to 
the  unseen  through  dn-ams  and  visions 
took  ]Jace  during  the  fast  which  occurred 
at  puberty,  and  the  thing  seen  at  that 
time  became  the  medium  of  supernatural 
help  and  knowledge,  and  in  some  tribes 
determined  his  affiliations.  It  was  his 
sacred  object.  It  bad  no  reference  to  his 
kindred,  but  was  strictly  personal  in  its 
efficacy,  and  he  painted  it  on  his  jierson 
or  his  belongings  as  a prayer  for  assist- 
ance— a call  for  help  in  directing  his 
actions.  Any  dream  of  ordinary  sleep  in 
which  this  object  appeared  had  meaning 
for  him  and  its  suggestions  were  heeded. 
Alen  with  a natural  turn  of  mind  toward 
the  mysterious  frequently  became  sha- 
mans and  leaders  in  rites  which  dealt 
with  the  occult.  Such  persons,  from  the 
time  of  their  first  fast,  cultivated  their 
ability  to  dream  and  to  have  visions;  the 
dreams  came  during  natural  sleep,  the 
visions  during  an  ecstasy  when  the  man 
was  either  wliolly  or  partially  uncon- 
scious of  his  surroundings.  It  was  gen- 
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erally  believed  that  gueh  men  had  power 
to  brinj?  or  to  avert  disaster  through  direct 
communication  with  the  unseen. 

Many  of  the  elaborate  ceremonies  ob- 
served among  the  tribes  were  said  to 
have  been  received  through  visions,  the 
actual  performance  following  faithfully 
in  detail  the  pretiguratiou  of  the  vision. 
So,  too,  many  of  the  shrines  and  their 
contents  were  believed  to  have  been  su- 
jiernaturally  bestowed  in  a vision  u])on 
someone  person  whose  descendants  were 
to  l>e  the  hereditary  keepers  of  the  sacred 
articles.  The  time  for  the  ]>erformance 
of  rites  connected  with  a shrine,  and  also 
other  ceremonies,  fretpiently  depended 
on  an  intimation  received  in  a dream. 

The  dreams  of  a man  tilling  an  impor- 
tant ])osition,  as  the  leader  of  a war  party, 
were  often  regarded  as  significant,  espe- 
cially if  he  had  carried  with  him  some  one 
of  the  sacred  tribal  objects  as  a medium 
of  supernatural  communication.  This 
object  was  supposed  to  speak  to  him  in 
di'eams  and  give  him  directions  which 
would  insure  safety  and  success.  Fore- 
casting the  future  was  deemed  possible 
by  means  of  artificially  induced  visions. 
The  skin  of  a freshly  killed  animal,  or 
one  that  had  been  well  soaked  for  the 
purpose,  was  wound  around  the  neck  of 
a nian  until  the  gentle  pressure  on  the 
veins  caused  iiLseasibility,  then  in  a vision 
he  saw  the  place  toward  which  his  party 
was  going  and  all  that  was  to  take  place 
was  prefigured.  In  some  tribes  a skin 
kept  for  this  special  i)urpose  was  held 
sacred  and  used  for  divining  by  means  of 
an  induced  vision.  Some  Indians  em- 
ployed ])lants,  as  the  i>eyote,  or  mescal 
Imtton,  for  like  ]Uirposes.  That  the  spirit 
left  the  body  and  traveled  independently, 
and  was  able  to  discern  objects  distant 
both  in  time  and  space,  was  believed  by 
certain  tribes;  others  thought  that  the 
vision  came  to  the  man  as  a picture  or  in 
the  form  of  a complete  dramatic  cere- 
mony. 

The  general  belief  concerning  dreams 
and  visions  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
mental  images  seen  with  closed  eyes  were 
not  fancies  but  actual  glimpses  of  the  un- 
seen world  where  dwelt  the  generic  types 
of  all  things  and  where  all  events  that 
were  to  fake  place  in  the  visible  world 
were  determined  and  prefigured. 

Consult  Fletcher  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
190.3;  Kroeherin  Am.  Anthrop.,  iv,  no.  2, 
1902;  Moonev  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896.  ' (A.c.F.) 

Dress.  See  Adornment,  Clothing. 

Drills  and  Drilling.  The  first  (frill  was 
a development  of  the  primitive  awl,  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument  of  bone,  stone, 
or  copper  which  was  held  in  one  hand, 
pressed  against  the  object,  and  turned 
back  and  forth  until  a hole  was  bored. 
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The  point  was  set  in  a socket  of  bone  or 
wood.  By  setting  it  in  a transverse  han- 
dle increased  pressure  and  leverage  were 
obtained,  with  increased  penetrating 
power.  Artificially  perforated  objects  of 
bone,  fish  bones,  ivory,  pottery,  stone,  and 
wood,  common  toall]jeriodsof  the  world’s 
history,  are  found  in  mounds,  caves,  shell- 
heaps,  and  burial  places  of  the  Indians. 
The  holes  vary  from 
an  eighth  to  a half 
inch  in  diameter,  and 
from  a fourth  of  an 
inch  to  6 in.  or  more 
in  depth.  Shell,  bone, 
andstoneweredrilled 
to  make  beads.  Stone 
pipes  with  bowl  and 
stem  openings  of  dif- 
ferentsizes  were  com- 
mon, and  whistles 
were  made  of  stone 
and  bone.  Tubes  in 
stone,  several  inches 
long,  with  walls 
scarcely  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick,  were  accurately  drilled. 
The  columella  of  the  Bu.sycon  shell  was 
bored  through  fpr  beads.  The  graceful 
butterfly-shaped  objects  found  through- 
out E.  United  States  were  perforated  with 
prprising  accuracy.  It  has  been  said  tliat 
in  prehistoric  times  the  natives  bored 


holes  through  pearls  by  means  of  heated 
copper  spindles.  The  points  of  drills  were 
made  of  copper  rolled  into  a hollow  cylin- 
der or  of  pieces  of  reed,  or  of  solid  metal, 
stone,  shell,  or  wood.  Boring  by  means 
of  hollow  drills  was  usual  among  all  early 
races  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  it  was 
cominon  also  in  Mexico,  and  instances  are 
not  rare  in  the  mounds  of  Ohio  and  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  but  in  North 
America  solid  drill  points  were 
generally  employed.  Grass  and 
bristles  were  also  used  as  drills, 
being  worked  by  twirling  between 
the  thumb  and 


Tubular  Drill  of  Sheet-copper  and 
Section  of  Boring 


the  index  fin- 
ger. Points  of 
hard  stone  or 
metal  usually 
cut  by  direct 
contact,  but 
here  the 
points  were  of 
wood,  dry  or 
wet  sand  proved 
more  effectual.  At  times  the  points  were 
separate  from  the  sliafts  and  were  firmlv 
attached  to  the  latter  b\'  strings  of  hide  or 
vegetal  fibt'r.  The  rapidity  with  which  a 
drill  cuts  depends  on  the  velocity  of  the 
revolution,  the  weight  and  fjize  of  its  dif- 
ferent parts,  the  hardnessof  the  abrading 
niaterial  and  of  the  object  drilled,  the 
diameter  of  the  hole,  and  its  depth.  The 
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DRILL-POINT  OF  STONE  AND  SEC- 
TION OF  BORING 


point  used  is  indicated  by  the  form  of  Die 
perforation.  The  frequency  with  which 
objects  are  found  bored  from  i)oth  sides  is 
proof  that  the  Indian  api)reciated  the  ad- 
vantage of  reducing  friction.  Progress  in 
the  elaboration  of  drills  consisted  mainly 
in  heightening  speed  of  revolution. 

If  the  drill-point  be  of  wood  much 
depends  on  its  hard- 
ness, for  when  too 
h a r d the  w o o <1 
grinds  the  sand  to 
])Owder,  while  if  it 
be  too  soft  thegrains 
catch  at  the  base  of 
the  cavity  and  cut 
away  the  shaft. 
Onlywoodof  proi>er 
texture  holds  the  sand  as  in  a matrix  and 
enables  it  to  cut  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  insides  of  drill  holes  show  by  the 
character  of  their  strue  whether  the  cut- 
ting was  accomplished  by  direct  pressure 
or  with  the  aid  of  sand. 

The  simplest  form  of  drill  was  a straight 
shaft,  varying  from  a fourth  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  from 
10  in.  to  2 ft  in  length. 

This  shaft  was  revolved 
in  alternating  directions 
between  the  hands,  or, 
w-hen  the  shaft  was  held 
horizontally,  it  was  rolled 
up  and  down  the  thigh 
with  the  right  hand,  the 
point  of  the  drill  being  pressed  against 
the  object  held  in  the  left  hand;  or  at 
times  the  object  was  held  between  the 
naked  feet  while  the  drill  was  revolved 

between  the 
hands.  This 
drill  was  in  use 
at  the  time  of 
Columbus  and 
is  the  only  one 
reitresented  in 
the  IMexican 
codices  ( Kiugs- 
borough,  An- 
tiq.  of  JNlex.,  I, 
pi.  00).  With 
the  exception 
of  the  strap 
drill,  which 
was  api)areiitly 
used  only  in  the 
far  N.,  this  is 
theonlyformof 
drill  referred  to 

The  revolving  Shaft  Drill  Used  by  a AmCr- 

HUPA  . • 

lean  writers. 

The  strap  drill,  used  both  as  a lire  drill 
and  as  a jn-rforator,  is  an  imiirovementon 
the  shaft  drill,  both  in  the  mimlier  of  its 
revolutions  and  in  the  pressure  which 
may  be  imjiarti^d  to  the  shaft.  The  shaft 
is  kept  in  position  by  means  of  the  head- 
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Strap  Drill  used  by  Eskimo  of  Alaska 


piece  of  wood,  which  is  held  in  the  teeth. 

A thong  that  is  wound  once  round  the 
shaft,  one  end  being  held  in  each  hand, 
is  pulled  alternately  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left.  The  thong  was  sometimes  fur- 
nished with 
hand  pieces 
of  bone  or 
bear’s  teeth 
to  give  a 
firmer  grip 
to  the  strap. 

This  drill, 
apjiarently 
known  tothe 
cave  people 
of  France,  as 
it  certainly 
was  to  the 
early  ]>eoples 
of  Greece, 

Egypt,  and 
India,  has 
been  used  by 
the  Green- 
landers from 
early  times  and  is  employed  also  by  the 
Aleut.  To  a person  using  the  straji  drill 
the  jar  to  the  teeth  and  head  is  at  first 
quite  severe,  but  much  of  the  disagree- 
able sensation  d isa  jqiears  with 
use. 

Closely  related  to  the  strap 
drill,  but  a great  improve- 
ment over  the  latter,  is  the 
bow  drill,  which  can  be  re- 
V 0 1 V e d w i t h 
much  greater 
S]K‘ed.  The  head 
l)iece  of  the  bow 
drill  is  held  in 

{position  with  the 
left  hand,  while 
tlie  straj)  is  at- 

E8KIMO  BOW  Drill  ta  ched  to  the 

SHOWING  PARTS  pf  ft 

bow,  and  after  wrapping 
around  the  shaft,  as  with  the 
strap  drill,  is  alternately  re- 
volved by  a backward  and  forward  mo- 
tion of  the  bow. 

The  pump  drill,  still  employed  in  the 
arts,  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Iroquois  and  is  useil  by  the  Fueblo  Indi- 
ans. This  drill  con- 
sists of  a shaft  which 
passes  through  a disk 
of  stone,  pottery,  or 
wood,  and  acrosspit'ce 
through  which  the 
shaft  also  runs  ;toeach 
end  of  the  crosspiece 
is  attached  a string  or 
buckskin  thong  hav- 
ing sufficient  i>lay  to  allow  it  to  cross  the 
top  of  the  shaft  iiiul  to  permit  the  cross- 
piece to  reach  close  to  the  disk.  This 


BOW  DRILL  WITH 
Stone  Point,  a, 
Hand-Piece 


USE  OF  BOW  Drill 
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disk  is  turned  to  wind  the  string  about 
the  shaft;  this  raises  the  crosspiece.  By 
pressing  down  the  crosspiece  after  a few 
turns  have  been  taken,  the  shaft  is  made 
to  revolve  and  the  disk  receives  sufficient 
impetus  to  rewind  the  string,  which  by 


lease,  continues  the  reciprocal  movement 
necessary  to  cutting.  The  speed  attained 
by  the  pump  drill  is  much  greater  than 
with  the  bow  drill  or  the  strap  drill,  and 
the  right  hand  is  left  free  to  hold  the 
object  that  is  being  drilled.  The  pump 
drill,  although  long  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  is  prol)ably  of  for- 
eign origin. 

A remarkable  and  unique 
drill  was  recently  used  by 
the  Indians  of  Round  valley. 

Cal.,  for  drilling  small  holes 
through  hard  white  shells. 

Its  shaft  is  of  hard  wood,  the 
disk  taking  the  place  of  the 
crosspiece  and  the  weight  of 
the  shaft  giving  sufficient 
impetus.  The  thong  of  this 
drill  passes  over  the  shaft 
and  through  opposite  sides 
of  the  disk,  and  is  attached 
to  the  shaft  near  the  bottom. 

The  disk  moves  freely  up 
and  down  the  shaft,  and  the 
thong  is  so  wraj>ped  that  as 
the  string  unwinds  from  the 
top  of  the  shaft  it  winds  be- 
low, and  vice  versa.  This 
drill  revolves  little  if  any 
faster  than  the  shaft  drill,  and  appears  to 
cut  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  with  the 
downward  pressure.  The  use  of  this 
drill  is  apparently  confined  to  a very  re- 
stricted area.  See  Sliellirork,  Stonework. 

Consult  Hough,  Firemaking  Appara- 
tus, Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1888;  McGuire,  x\. 
Study  of  the  Primitive  Methods  of  Drill- 
ing, Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1894.  (.t.  n.  m.  ) 

Dry-painting.  An  art  existing  among 
the  Indians,  especially  those  of  the  S.  \V., 
the  products  of  which  have  been  namecl 
sand  altars,  sand  pictures  or  paintings,  and 


sand  mosaics  by  various  authors.  It 'is 
doubtless  of  aboriginal  origin  and  of  great 
antiquity,  but  it  has  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  white  people  oidy  within  the  last 
25  years.  The  art  has  been  found  among 
various  Pueblo  tribes  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  among  the  wilder  Navaho  and 
Apache  of  the  same  region,  and,  in  crude 
form,  among  the  Cheyenne,  Arapaho, 
and  Siksika.  According  to  Navaho  infor- 
mation, dry-painting  was  practised  also 
by  the  Ute  and  the  cliff-dwellers,  but 
the  latter  may  refer  to  one  or  more  of 
the  Ilopi  clans  that  occupied  Canyon  de 
Chelly,  Arizona,  within  comparatively 
recent  time  ( see  ) . There  is  evidence 
of  a wide  extent  of  the  art  among  the  In- 
dians, but  it  is  probable  that  it  has  been 
yet  more  widely  practised  in  tlie  past, 
or  may  even  be  more  widely  practised  at 
the  present  among  tribes  who  have  con- 
cealed it  from  civilized  men. 

So  far  as  can  he  learned  dry-painting 
has  reached  its  greatest  perfection  among 
the  Navaho,  whose  <lesigns  are  larger, 
more  numerous,  and  more  elal)orate  than 
those  of  any  other  tribe.  The.'^e  Indians 
make  their  pictures  almost  exclusively  in 
connection  with  religious  ceremonies  and 
draw  them  of  various  sizes.  Some  of 
their  larger  pictures,  in  their  great  9 
days’  ceremonies,  are  10  or  12  ft  in  di- 
ameter, and  represent,  in  conventional 
forms,  various  gods  of  their  mythology, 
divine  ceremonies,  lightning,  sunbeams, 
rainbows,  mountains,  animals,  and  plants, 
having  a mythic  or  traditional  signifi- 
cance. Among  this  people,  in  order  to 
prepare  a groundwork  for  a sacred  pic- 
ture in  the  lodge,  several  young  men 
collect,  with  ceremonial  observances,  a 
quantity  of  dry  sand,  which  is  carried 
in  blankets,  thrown  on  the  floor  of  the 
lodge,  spread  over  a surface  of  sufficient 
size  and  to  the  depth  of  2 or  3 in.,  and 
made  smooth  and  level  by  means  of  the 
broad  oaken  battens  used  in  weaving. 
The  ])igments  represent  the  5 sacred  col- 
ors of  Navaho  mythology — white,  blue, 
yellow,  black,  and  red.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  the  white,  yellow,  and 
red  are  made  of  finely  powered  sandstone 
of  these  colors;  the  black  of  powdered 
charcoal  mixed  with  a little  sandstone  to 
give  it  stability;  and  the  “blue”  (really 
gray)  of  black  and  white  mixed.  These 
powders  are  ])repared  before  the  picture 
is  begun  and  are  kept  on  improvised 
trays  of  juniper  bark.  Sometimes,  for 
certain  ornamental  parts  of  the  work, 
more  precious  i)igments  than  these  are 
u.>^ed.  To  apply  the  pigments  the  artist 
picks  up  a small  quantity  between  his 
first  and  second  fingers  and  his  ojiposed 
thumb  aud  allows  it  to  flow  slowly  as  he 
moves  his  hand.  When  he  takes  uj)  his 
jtinch  of  powder,  he  blows  on  his  lingers 
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to  remove  aberrant  particles  and  to  keep 
them  from  falling  on  the  picture  out  of 
])lace.  When  he  makes  a mistake  he 
does  nothrush  away  the  colored  powder, 
hut  obliterates  it  by  pouring  sand  on  it, 
then  draws  the  correct  design  on  the  new 
surface.  The  drawings  are  begun  as  near 
the  center  as  the  design  will  i)ermit,  due 
regard  being  paid  to  the  points  of  the 
compass,  which  have  an  estal)lished  order 
of  precedence  in  Navaho  ceremony.  The 
figures  in  the  perii)hery  of  the  ])icture 
are  made  last,  in  order  that  the  operators 
inay  not  have  to  stei>  over  and  thus  pos- 
sibly spoil  the  finished  work,  "''he  pic- 
turi'S  are  drawn  ac;cording  to  an  exact 
system,  ex(;ept  in  certain  well-defined 
cases  where  the  artist  is  allowed  to  in- 
dultre  his  fancy.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  ])arts  are  measured  by  palms,  and 
not  the  slightest  deviation  (tan  be  made 
from  the  established  design.  Straight 
and  })arallel  lines  are  drawn  with  the  aid 
of  a tightened  cord.  The  naked  bodies 
of  the  gods  are  first  drawm  and  then  the 
clotliing  is  put  on.  The  shaman  wdio 
enacts  the  part  of  master  of  ceremonies 
does  little  more  than  direct  and  criticize 
the  work.  A number  of  men  who  have 
been  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  the 
ceremony  perform  the  labor,  each  work- 
ing on  a different  part,  and  often  spend- 
ing many  hours  on  one  picture.  When 
it  is  finished,  ceremonies  are  performed 
over  it,  and  then  with  song  and  cer- 
emony it  is  obliterated.  AVhen  no  sem- 
blance of  it  remains,  the  sand  of  which 
it  was  made  is  gathered  in  blankets  and 
thrown!  aw'ay  at  a distance  from  the 
lodge.  In  the  ceremonies  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  a picture  is  allowed  to  remain 
several  days,  while  the  Navaho  make 
and  destroy  a picture  in  a day.  No  per- 
manent copies  of  the  dry-paintings  are 
preserv^ed  by  the  Navaho;  indeed,  until 
recently  they  had  no  means  of  making 
such  couples.  * The  paintings  are  not  made 
in  the  summer,  hence  their  designs  must 
be  carried  from  winter  to  winter  in  the 
fallible  memories  of  men;  yet  the  sham- 
ans declare  that  the  pictures  have  been 
transmitted  unaltered  for  many  genera- 
tions. Altliough  this  declaration  may 
reasonably  be  doubfi^d,  there  is  some 
evidence  in  its  favor. 

During  the  Run-dance  ceremony  of  the 
Cheyenne  a dry-painting  is  made  in  a 
lodge  to  represent  the  morning  star.  Tlie 
field  of  the  painting  is  of  jilain  sand,  and 
the  design  is  made  in  a strictly  prescribed 
manner  by  the  use  of  black,  red,  yellow, 
and  white  dry  paint,  in  order.  Dotted 
lines  rei)resenting  stars  form  part  of  the 
painting,  in  this  case  those  in  white  b(dng 
drawn  first  becau.se  tbe  white  stars  appear 
first  in  the  morning.  The  unbroken  lines 


are  roads;  the  white  repre.sents  the  lodge- 
maker  and  his  wife,  the  red  line  the  road 
of  the  Cheyenne,  the  black  the  trail  of 
the  buffalo,  and  yellow'  the  path  of  the 
sun.  The  dry-painting  made  by  the  Ara- 
j)aho  in  their  Sun-dance  ceremonj’,  wdiile 
of  symbolic  significance,  is  of  a much 
simpler  character. 

The  sand  pictures  of  the  Hopi  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  the  Navaho. 
Some  of  the  best  are  made  in  midsummer 
during  the  ceremonies  of  the  Antelope 
society.  In  making  dry-paintings  the 
Hoi)i  chief  of  the  ceremony  commonly 
begins  at  the  periphery  and  follows  the 
ceremonial  circuit  of  the  cardinal  points 
in  the  use  of  jfigments — finst  drawing  yel- 
low (north),  then  green  or  l)lue  (west), 
then  red  (south), and  finally  wddte  (east). 
The  field  of  the  picture,  which  is  always 
made  secretly  in  kivas  among  the  Hopi, 
is  valley  .sand  sifted  on  the  floor  from  a 
basket.'  These  Indians  never  use  cords 
or  other  measuring  instruments.  When 
tlie  dry-painting  is  effaced  jnnchesol  the 
.sand  used  in  making  it  are  deposited  in 
j)rescribed  places;  e.  g.,  a portion  of  the 
sand  of  an  Anteloj)e  dry-painting  is  placed 
in  a shrine  of  each  cardinal  point  by  tlie 
Snake  chief  (Fewkes). 

See  Dorsey  in  Field  Columb.  3Ius.  Publ., 
Anthrop.  ser.,  iv,  1908,  and  ix,  no.  2,  lt)05; 
Voth,  ibid.,  iii,  nos.  2,  4,  1901,  1908;  Dor- 
sey and  Voth,  ibid.,  in,  nos.  1,  3,  1901, 
1902;  Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol.  and 
Archaiol.,  iv,  1894,  and  in  various  reiiorts 
of  the  B.  A.  E. ; Matthews  (1)  in  5th 
Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  1887,  (2)  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi,  1902,  (3)  Navaho  Leg- 
ends, 1897 ; Stevenson  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1891.  ('V.  M.) 

Dsihlnaothihliii  ( ‘encircled  mountain’ ). 
A Navaho  clan,  so  named  from  Dsilnao- 
thil  mt.,  its  original  home. 

Dsilanopi'lni.— Matthews  in  .lour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  103, 1.S90  (misprint).  Dsilnaopil^ine. — Ibid..  91. 
Dsilnaofflni.  — Ibid.  DsIVnaod'tm.  — Matthews, 
Navaho  Leg.,  30, 1897. 

Dsihlthani  (^  ‘ brow  of  the  mountain’). 
A Navaho  clan. 

Bipani.— Matthew.s  in  .Tour.  ,\m.  Folk-lore.  ni. 
101, 1.S90  (distinct  from  BltiVni,  ‘ folded  arms’;  see 
liillHini).  BFani.— Matthews,  Navaho  Leg.,  30, 
1.S97.  Dsilpani.— Matthews  in  ,Tonr.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  lOl.  1.S90.  DsFiani.— Matthews,  Navaho  Leg., 
30,’  1897. 

Dsihltlani  (‘base  of  the  mountain’). 
A Navaho  clan. 

Dsl/tla‘ni.— Matthews,  Navaho  Leg..  30,  1.S97. 
Dsiltla’ni.— Matthews  in  .lonr.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
103,  1890. 

Dtakhtikianpandhatazhi  ( ‘ does  not  eat 
deer  and  elk  ’ ).  (liven  as  a .subgens  of  the 
Ponca  gens  Nikapashna,  but  seemingly 
an  error. 

xaqti  ki  A"pa"  ^atajl —Dorsey  in  L5th  Rep.  R.  A. 

‘228,  1S97. 

Dtedhezedhatazhi  (‘does  not  eat  buffalo 
tongues  ’ ).  A subgens  of  the  l‘onca  gens 
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Washabe.  J.  0.  Dorsey  also  gives  it  as  a 
Nikapashna  gens,  but  this  is  seemingly 


an  error. 

Xe  j!eze  0ataji. — Dorsev  ill  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  228, 
229,  1897. 

Dtepaitazhi  (‘toucb  no  buffalo  bead’). 
A subgens  of  tbe  Dbatada  gens  of  tbe 
Oinaba. 

Xe-da  it‘aji. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220, 
1897. 

Dtepaitazhi  ( ‘ does  not  toucb  a buffalo 
bead  or  skull’).  A subgens  of  tbe  Wa- 
sbabe  gens  of  tbe  Ponca. 

xe-da  it'aji. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229, 
1897. 

Dtesanhadtadhishan  (pertaining  to  tbe 
sacred  skin  of  an  albino  buffalo  cow). 
Given  as  a subgens  of  tbe  Hanga  gens  of 
tbe  Omaba,  but  it  is  seemingly  an  error. 
Hanga-qti.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  227,1897 
(‘real  Hanga’).  — Ibid,  (‘do  not 

eat  builalo  tongues’).  x®®®’“baia-^ica". — Ibid. 
Wacabe. — Ibid,  (‘dark  bufftuo’). 

Dtesinde  (‘buffalo  tail’).  Given  as  a 
subgens  of  tbe  Wasbabe  gens  of  tbe  Ponca. 
Xe-^eze  ^iatajl. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  ‘229, 
1.897  (‘does  not  eat  buffalo  tongues’).  x®"jlfisa 
flataji.— Ibid,  (‘does  not  eat  a very  young  Dullalo 
calf’).  x®‘®lBde. — Ibid.,  2‘28. 

Dtesindeitazhi  ( ‘ does  not  toucb  a buf- 
falo tail’).  Given  as  a subgens  of  tbe 
Ponca  gens  Nikapasbna. 

Xe-sinde-it‘aji. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,228, 
1897. 


Duahe.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  iii,628, 1853)  asoneof  tbepro- 
vincesor  villagesvisited  by  Ayllonin  1520; 
probably  on  tbe  South  Carolina  coa.st. 

Duasno.  A former  Kawia  village  on 
or  near  tbe  Cabuilla  res.,  s.  Cal.  (Jackson 
and  Kinney,  liej'i.  Miss.  Ind.,  18,  1883). 
Possibly  intended  for  Durazno  (Span. 
‘ peacb  ’). 

Dubois.  Mentioned  onlj'  by  McKenney 
and  Hall  (Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  79,  1854)  in  a 
list  of  tribes.  Possibly  intended  for  Gens 
des  Bois  (Hankutcbin,  Tscbantoga,  etc. ) ; 
otherwise  unidentified. 

Duck  Lake.  A local  name  for  a band  of 
Okinagan  in  s.  w.  British  Columbia; 
pop.  24  in  1901.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1901, 
pt.  II,  166. 

Duck  tablets.  Prehistoric  objects  of  un- 
determined use,  made  of  wood, 
bone,  and  metal,  and  represent- 
ing in  a conventional  manner 
the  figure  of  a duck.  Tbe  most 
typical  examples  are  certain 
paddle-like  objects  of  wood 
found  by  Cushing  in  excava- 
tions at  Key  Marco,  Fla.,  and 
connected  by  him  with'otber 
similar  forms  in  stone  and  silver 
found  also  in  Florida,  as  well  as 
with  various  other  clas.ses  of 
objects  thought  to  embody  the 
duck  motive,  such  as  tbe  bird- 
.stone  (q.v. ),  tbe  banner  stone  (q.v.),  and 
tbe  calumet  (q.  v. ).  Although  these  tab- 
lets were  undoubtedly  symbolic,  tbe  ex- 
act significance  and  manner  of  use  can  not 


Duck  Tablet 
OF  WOOD; 
Florida; 
ABOUT  1-30. 
(cushing) 


be  determined,  and  they  are  therefore 
classed  with  problematical  objects  (q.  v. ). 
See  Cushing  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
XXXV,  1897.  (w.  n.  H.) 

Ducoigne,  Jean  Baptiste.  A Kaskaskia 
chief  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  19th  cen- 
tury, noted  mainly  for  his  firm  adher- 
ence to  the  United  States  and  friendship 
for  tbe  whites.  Reynolds  (Pion.  Hist., 
Ill,  22,  1887)  describes  him  as  a cunning 
half-blood  of  considerable  talent.  In  his 
Memoirs,  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison,  who  bad 
dealings  with  Ducoigne,  speaks  of  him 
as  “a  gentlemanly  man,  by  no  means 
addicted  to  drink,  and  possessing  a very 
strong  inclination  to  live  like  a white 
man;  indeed  has  done  so  as  far  as  bis 
means  would  allow.”  Writing  to  tbe 
Secretary  of  M^ar,  he  says:  “Ducoigne’s 
long  and  well-proved  friendship  for  tbe 
United  States  has  gained  him  the  hatred 
of  all  the  other  chiefs  and  ought  to  be  an 
inducement  with  us  to  provide  as  well  for 
his  happiness,  as  for  his  safety.”  Ac- 
cording to  Reynolds,  Ducoigne  asserted 
that  neither  he  nor  his  people  had  shed 
the  blood  of  white  men.  He  was  a 
signer  of  the  treaties  of  Vincennes,  Aug. 
7 and  13,  1803;  by  the  latter  the  United 
States  agreed  to  build  a house  and  in- 
close 100  acres  of  land  for  him.  He  had 
two  sons,  Louis  and  Jefferson,  and  a 
daughter,  Ellen,  who  married  a white 
man  and  in  1850  was  living  in  Indian 
Ter.  The  name  of  Louis  appears  on  be- 
half of  the  Kaskaskia  in  the  treaty  of  Ed- 
wardsville, 111., Sept. 25, 1818.  Ducoigne’s 
death  probably  occurred  shortly  before 
Oct.,  1832,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  treaty 
at  Castor  Hill,  of  that  date,  that  there 
should  be  reserved  ‘‘to  Ellen  Ducoigne, 
the  daughter  of  their  late  chief,”  a certain 
tract  of  land.  The  name  is  perpetuated 
in  that  of  the  town  of  Duquoin,  Perry 
CO.,  111.  (c.  T.  ) 

Duel.  See  Nith  f<ongs. 

Dueztumac.  A former  Maricopa  ran- 
cheria  about  45  leagues  (120  m. ) above 
the  month  of  the  Rio  Gila  in  s.  w.  Ari- 
zona; visited  by  Father  Sedelmair  in 
1744. — Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  X.  Mex.,.366, 
1889. 

Santa  Maria  del  Agua  Caliente. — Ibid.,  367  (proba- 
bly the  same). 

Dugh-sokum.  Given  as  the  name  of  a 
tribe  (Malletin  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198,  1877), 
blit  really  that  of  the  place  where  Port 
iUadison,  Wash. , now  stands.  (Boulet  in 
letter.  Mar.  22,  1886). 

Duharhe.  A country  on  the  coast  of 
Florida,  seen  by  Lucas  Vazquez  de  Ay- 
llon  in  1520,  whose  people  were  light  in 
color  and  had  abundant  hair.  The  chief 
who  ruled  over  this  and  other  provinces 
was  said  to  have  been  nourished  on  a cer- 
tain food  that  caused  him  to  grow  to  a 
gigantic  size. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  4,  1723. 
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Dukes,  Josepli.  An  interpreter,  the  son 
of  half-blood  Choctaw  parents,  born  in 
the  old  Choctaw  country,  in  the  present 
Mississippi,  in  1811.  He  attended  one  of 
the  early  mission  schools  at  Mayhew, 
where  he  made  such  progress  that  he  often 
acted  as  interpreter  for  Rev.  Cyrus  Kings- 
bury, the  j)ioneer  missionary,  who  never 
learned  the  Choctaw  language.  After 
the  Choctaw  had  ceded  to  tlie  United 
States  their  lands  in  the  E.,  he  remained 
in  Mississippi  for  some  years,  helping 
Rev.  (-yrus  Byington  prepare  a Choc- 
taw grammar  and  (lictionary.  In  1851  or 
1852  he  preached  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  Allen  Wright  at  Wheelock,  Ind. 
Ter.,  and  assisted  Mr  Wright  in  trans- 
lating the  Old  Testament.  When  Mr 
Wright  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Ed- 
wards, in  1853,  Dukes  taught  the  latter 
Choctaw  and  aided  him  in  translation  in 
addition  to  his  preaching.  The  first  draft 
of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
Genesis  to  II  Kings,  as  well  as  of  the 
Psalms,  is  attributed  to  him,  and  he  prob- 
ably translated  also  some  portions  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  died  in  1861.  He 
was  the  author  of  The  History  of  Joseph 
and  His  Brethren  (Utica,  1831,  repr. 
1836).— Pilling,  Bibliog.  Muskh.  Lang., 
Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1889. 

Dulastunyi  {DulastM'yl,  ‘potsherd 
place’)-  ^ former  Cherokee  settlement 
on  Nottely  r. , Cherokee  co.,  N.  C.,  near 
the  Georgia  line.  A half-breed  Cherokee 
ball  captain  who  formerly  lived  there, 
John  Butler,  or  TsanugAsita  (Sour  John) , 
having  been  defeated  in  a ball  game, 
said,  in  contempt  of  his  men,  that  they 
were  of  no  more  use  than  broken  pots. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  406,  1900. 

Dulchioni.  A tribe,  probably  Caddoan, 
formerly  living  in  villages  on  Red  r.  of 
Louisiana,  3 leagues  below  those  of  the 
Natchitoches.  Thev  were  visited  by  Bien- 
ville and  St  Denys  in  1700,  when  on  their 
journey  up  Red  r.  to  open  trade  between 
the  Spanish  and  French  provinces,  and 
by  La  Harpe  in  1719.  Further  than  these 
l)rief  references  little  is  known  of  this 
tribe  or  of  its  subsequent  fate.  ( a.  c.  f.  ) 
Dulchanois.-La  Harpe  (1719)  in  FrenHy  Hist. 
Coll  La.,  ni,  19,  la'll.  Dulchinois.— Ibid.,  li. 
Oulchionis.— La  Harpe  in  Margry,  Ht-e.,  vi,  277, 
188(>. 

Duldultkawaiame  ( ‘ village  .where  there 
are  plenty  of  humming  insects’).  A 
former  village  of  the  Mishikhwutmetunne 
on  (bciuille  r.,  Oreg. 

Dul-dul'  pa-wai'-&-me.— l)or.seyin  .Tonr.  Am.  holk- 
lore,  HI,  232,  1890. 

Dull  Knife.  A chief  of  a band  of  North- 
ern Cheyenne  who  first  came  into  jnihlic 
notice  in  1868  when,  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  tribe,  he  signed  the 
treaty  of  Ft  Laramie,  May  10,  made  by 
the  Khirthern  Chevenne  and  Northern 
.Vrapahowith  the  United  States,  his  name 


appearing  as  “Tah-me-la-pash-me,  or 
Dull  Knife.”  In  1875,  or  early  in  1876, 
Dull  Knife’s  band,  numbering  about  400 
warriors,  suddenly  attacked  Washakie’s 
band  of  Shoshonf,  at  that  time  on  Big- 
horn r.  near  the  mouth  of  Gray  Bull 
r.  In  1876  the  Northern  Cheyenne,  in- 
cluding Dull  Knife’s  band,  joined  the 
Sioux  under  Sitting  Bull  in  their  general 
uprising  during  this  and  the  following 
year.  They  were  ]>resent  at  and  were 
participants  in  the  Custer  massacre  on 
the  Little  Bighorn  in  June,  1876,  and  ac- 
cording to  Chief  Gall’s  statement,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battle  the  Cheyenne 
fought  Custer’s  command  while  the  Sioux 
attacked  Reno’s  force,  and  after  the  lat- 
ter had  been  driven  back,  the  entire 
body  of  warriors  turned  on  Custer’s  com- 
mand. On  Nov.  25,  1876,  the  cavalry 
under  Col.  IMackenzie  attacked  Dull 
Knife’s  camp  at  daybreak,  destroying  173 
lodges  and  capturing  500  ponies.  Al- 
though tlie  Indians  escaped,  with  heavy 
loss,  they  later  surrendered  and  were 
moved  to*  Oklahoma  and  placed  with  the 
Southern  Cheyenne.  Greatly  dissatisfied 
with  their  new  home,  an  attempt  wjis 
made  by  a large  i>arty  under  Dull  Knife 
to  escape  to  the  N.  in  Sept.,  1878.  They 
were  pursued  and  a i>art  of  them^  cap- 
tured and  confined  at  Ft  Rolnnson,  Nebr., 
whence  they  made  a desperate  attemjit 
to  escape  on  the  night  of  Jan.  9,  1879, 
during  which  most  of  them,  including 
Dull  Knife,  were  killed.  Consult  Dunn, 
Massacres,  1886;  Ellis,  Ind.  Wars,  1892; 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1877-79;  Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896.  See  the  article 
Cheyenne.  (c-  t.  ) 

Durango.  A former  Tepehuane  settle- 
ment, now  the  capital  of  the  Mexic'an 
state  of  the  same  name.— Orozco  y Berra, 
Geog.,  318,  1864. 

Dustayalunyi  {DustHyctlfiii'yl,  ‘where  it 
made  a noise,  as  of  thunder  or  shooting,’ 
apparent!  vreferring  to  a light  ningstroke ) . 
A former  Cherokee  settlement  about  the 
mouth  of  Shooting  cr.,  an  affluent  of  Hi- 
wassee  r.,  near  Hayesville,  Clay  co., 
N.  C. — iMoonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
517,  1900. 

Dutch  influence.  The  infiuence  of  the 
Dutch  ou  the  Indians  N.  of  IMexico  was 
confined  to  the  period  (1609-64)  from 
Hudson’s  vi.sit  to  the  surrender  of  New 
Amsterdam  and  its  dependencies  to  the 
English.  The  region  in  which  this  in- 
fluence was  exerted  lies  between  the 
Susquehanna  and  Connecticut  rs.,  and 
between  the  Atlantic  and  L.  Ontario. 
Ft  Orange,  now  the  city  of  Albany,  was  a 
noted  trading  post  of  the  Dutch,  and  there 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  lro(iuoian 
tribes  of  the  N.,  in  addition  to  the  Algon- 
(piian  tribes  of  the  S.  The  harsh  con- 
duct of  Hudson  toward  the  Indians  met 
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by  hini  on  Hudson  r.  was  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  many  subsequent  conflicts 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  natives.  The 
Dutch  were  agents  in  furnishing  brandy 
to  the  Indians  of  their  territory  and  to 
the  surrounding  tribes,  thereby  undoing 
much  of  the  good  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  French  authorities.  The 
United  Company  of  theNew  Netherlands, 
which  exercised  the  first  controlling  in- 
fluence in  the  region  of  Hudson  r.,  was 
succeeded  in  1621  by  the  powerful  West 
India  Company,  and  in  1682  was  founded 
the  fort  on  Connecticut  r.  where  is  now 
the  city  of  Hartford.  The  trade  in  furs 
with  the  Pequot  and  other  tribes  was  ex- 
tensive. Disputes  soon  occurred  that 
proved  detrimental  to  trade,  and  De  Forest 
(Hist.  Inds.  of  Conn.,  73,  1852)  considers 
that  it  was  the  loss  of  the  Dutch  trade 
which  induced  the  Pequot  to  invite  the 
English  of  Massachusetts  bay  to  settle  in 
Connecticut,  an  act  that  led  ultimately  to 
their  own  destruction,  tiuarrels between 
the  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam  and  the 
Indians,  and  the  savage  conduct  of  Gov. 
Kieft  in  1642,  led  to  much  slaughter  of 
natives  during  the  next  2 years,  and 
stirred  up  many  of  the  Connecticut  tribes 
against  both  the  English  and  the  Dutch. 
Some  of  them  had  engaged  in  intriguing, 
now  against  one,  now  against  the  other 
party  of  the  whites.  Friederici  ( Indianer 
und  Anglo- Americaner,  16,  1900)  takes  a 
more  favorable  view  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Dutch  toward  the  Indians  in  general  than 
that  entertained  by  many  authorities. 
The  Dutch  helped  the  Iroquois  confed- 
eracy against  the  northern  Algonquian 
hordes,  and  the  wars  thus  initiated  were  in 
progress  when  the  English  conquest  took 
place.  They  also  aided  the  IMahican 
against  the 'Mohawk  (Ruttenber,  Ind. 
Tribes  of  Hudson  R.,  56,  1872)  and  the 
Seneca  against  the  Munsee,  to  whom  the 
Swedes  had  supplied  arms.  Many  trou- 
bles arose  from  the  cupidity  of  the  traders 
and  settlers  who  sold  firearms  and  liquors 
to  the  Indians,  regardless  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  government  (Nelson,  Inds. 
of  NewJersey,  1894).  An  interesting  relic 
of  Dutch  influence  is  the  title  “Kora” 
given  by  the  modern  Iroquois  of  Canada 
to  the  governor-general,  or  to  the  King  of 
England,  a corruption  of  Corlaer,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Dutch  governors  of 
New  Amsterdam.  (.\.  f.  c.  ) 

Dwamiah.  A small  body  of  Salish  near 
Seattle,  Wash.,  which  city  was  named 
from  a chief  of  this  and  the  Suquamish 
tribes.  Their  proper  seat,  according  to 
Gil)bs,  was  at  the  outlet  of  L.  Washing- 
ton. In  1856  they  were  removed  to  the 
E.  shore  of  Bainbridge  id.,  but  owing  to 
the  absence  of  a fishing  ground  were 
shortly  afterward  taken  to  Holderness 
point,  on  the  w.  side  of  Elliot  bay,  which 


was  already  a favorite  place  for  fishing. 
The  name,  being  well  known,  has  been 
improperlv  applied  collectively  to  a num- 
ber of  dislinct  bands  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. Their  population  about  1856  is 
variously  given  from  64  to  312.  The 
remnant  is  incorporated  with  the  Sno- 
homish and  others  under  the  Tulalip 
school,  N.  w.  Wash.,  altogether  number- 
ing 465  in  1904.  (,i.  K.  s.)_ 

Dawamish. — Siuiinon.s  (185G)  in  H.  R.  Rx.  Doc.  3/, 
34th  Cong.,  3dsess.,  73,  18.'i7.  Dewamish.— Shaw 
(1856),  ibid.,  113.  Du-a+bc'.—McCaw,  Puyallup, 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (Puyallup name).  Dugh- 
dwabsh. — Mallet  in  Ind.  Ait.  Hep.,  198,  187/. 
Dwahmish. — Maynard  (1856)  in  H.  K.  Ex.  Doc.37, 
34th  Cong., 3d  sess., 86, 1857.  Dwa-mish.— Stevens 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  453, 1854.  D’Wamish.— Gihb.s  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  1,436,18.55.  lake  Indians.— Page 
(1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  82, 
1857.  Neamitch.— Farnham,  Travels,  111,  1843. 
Nee-wam-ish. — Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  170, 1852. 
Nowamish. — Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  432,  1855. 
Nuna-mish.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  171,  1852. 
N’Wamish.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  4.^2,  1855. 
Port  Orchard.— Wilkes,  ibid.,  435.  Tsa-bah-bish. — 
Maynard  (1856)  in  H.R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  86,  1857.  Tsa-bah-bobs.— Ibid.,  82.  Tsah- 
bahbish.— Ibid.,86.  T’sakbahbish.— Stevens  (1856), 
ibid.,  46. 

Dwarfs.  See  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Popu- 
lar fallacies. 

Dyami  {D'ya'-mi) . The  Eagle  clans  of 
the  Keresan  pueblos  of  Laguna,  Acoma, 
Santa  Ana,  Sia,  San  Felipe,  and  Cochiti, 
N.  Mex.  The  Eagle  clan  of  Laguna  claims 
to  have  come  originally  from  Acoma;  that 
of  Acoma  forms  a phratry  with  the  Soshka 
(Chaparral-cock)  clan,  while  that  of  Co- 
chiti is  extinct.  (f.  w.  h.) 

D’yami-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  3.50, 
1896  (Sia,  San  Felipe,  and  Santa  Ana  forms; 

people’).  Dyami-hanuch. — Ibid.  (Cochiti 
form).  Ti-a'-mi. — Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
19, 1894  (Sia  form) . Tya-me.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  m,  293,  1890  (applied  to  the  clan 
fetish).  Tyame  hanutsh. — Bandelier,  Delight 
Makers,  181, 1890.  Tyami-hano'i'.- Hodge,  op.  clt. 
(Laguna  form).  T’yami-hanoq'i>. — Ibid.  (Acoma 
form). 

Dyani  {Dya'-ni).  The  Deer  clans  of 
Sia  and  San  Felipe  pueblos,  N.  Mex.; 
the  latter  clan  is  extinct. 

Dyani-hano. — Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,3-50, 1896 
(/id«o=‘ people’).  Ta'ne. — Stevenson  in  11th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  19, 1894. 

Dyapige.  A prehistoric  Tano  pueblo 
s.  E.  of  Lamy,  “some  distance  in  the 
mountains,”  n.  central  New  Mexico. 
Dyap-i-ge.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
100, 1892  (Tewa  name) . 

Dye  {D'ye).  The  Gopher  clans  of  the 
Tewa  pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Hdefonso,  and  Tesuque,  N.  Mex. 

Dye-tdoa. — Hodge  in  Am.  .\nthrop.,  JX,  3.51,  1896 
((fWn=‘  people  ’). 

Dyea.  A former  Chilkat  village  which 
became  noted  subsequently  in  the  time  of 
the  Yukon  gold  excitement,  but  is  now 
practically  dead  owing  to  the  building  of 
the  Y^ukon  and  White  Pass  railway  to 
Skagway. 

Daiye'.—Swanton, field  notes,  B.A.E.,1904. 

Dyes  and  Pigments.  Most  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  America  made  permanent 
dyes  from  organic  materials.  The  de- 
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mand  for  these  dyes  arose  when  basketry, 
quillwork,  and  other  textile  industries 
had  reached  a considerable  degree  of 
advancement,  and  there  was  need  of 
diversity  of  color  in  ornamentation,  as 
well  as  permanency  of  color,  which  pig- 
ments alone  could  not  supply. 

Dues. — The  California  tribes  and  many 
others  who  made  baskets  were  usually 
satisfied  with  natural  colors.  These  are 
the  red  and  black  of  bark,  the  white  of 
grass  stems,  the  i)ale  yellow  of  i)eeled 
rods  or  rushes,  and  the  brown  of  root 
bark.  A few  dyes  were  known,  however, 
notably  a black  or  dark  gray  on  splints 
which  had  been  buried  in  mud.  The 
llupaobtained  ))rightyellowfrom  lichens, 
another  color  from  the  roots  of  the  Oregon 
grape,  and  a brownish  red  from  alder 
bark.  Most  of  the  tribes  of  the  S.  \V. 
use  only  black  for  designs  on  baskets, 
and,  rarely,  retl  dyes.  The  Ilopi,  how- 
ever, have  a larger  number  of  native 
dyes  for  basketry  splints  than  any  other 
tribe,  and  the  Apache,  Walapai,  and 
Havasupai  have  a number  of  vegetal  dyes 
that  are  not  used  in  basketry.  The 
Abnaki  and  other  tribes  made  fugitive 
stains  from  pokeherries  and  fruits  of  the 
blueberry  and  elder.  Lichens,  golden- 
seal, bloodroot,  and  the  bark  of  the  but- 
ternut and  other  trees  were  also  used  by 
the  northern  and  eastern  tribes,  and  in 
southern  regions  the  prickly  pear.  The 
Virginia  Indians,  according  to  Hariot, 
used  sumach,  a kind  of  seed,  a small  root, 
and  the  bark  of  a tree  to  dye  their  hair, 
as  well  as  to  color  their  faces  red  and  to 
dye  mantles  of  deerskin  and  the  rushes 
for  baskets  and  mats.  The  tribes  of  the 
N.  W.  coast  emi)loyed  a number  of  har- 
monious vegetal  colors  in  their  baskets. 
Most  of  the  native  dyes  of  the  Indians 
were  superseded  by  others  introduced, 
especially  in  late  years  by  aniline  colors. 

Quillwork,  formerly  widespread,  was 
generally  superseded  by  beadwork,  and 
the  native  dyes  employed  in  the  art  have 
fallen  almost  into  disuse.  Some  of  the 
N.  W.  coast  tribes,  the  Eskimo,  and  the 
northern  Athapascans  alone  practise 
(piillworking  in  its  purity,  but  its  former 
range  was  extensive. 

Native  vegetal  blanket  dyes  are  found 
in  use  onlyamojig  theChilkat  of  Alaska, 
who  still  retain  them  in  weaving  their 
ceremonial  shawls.  The  Nez  Perces  and 
the  Navaho  formerly  used  permanent 
vegetal  dyes  of  phaising  colors  for  wool. 
With  the  latter  tliese  dyes  have  given  way 
so  recently  to  aniline  colors  that  the  de- 
tails of  their  manufacture  have  not  be- 
come lost.  The  use  of  dyes  retpiired  a 
knowledge  of  mordants;  for  tins  purpose 
urine  was  commoidy  employed  l>y  the 
Navaho,  llopi,  and  Zufd,  besides  an  im- 
pure native  alum,  and  an  iron  salt  mixed 


with  organic  acids  to  produce  black.  It 
has  been  assumed  that,  since  the  weaver’s 
art  seemsto  he  accultural  with  the  Navaho, 
the  mordant  dyes  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  Pueblos,  who,  in  turn,  may  have 
received  them  from  the  Spaniards.  Mat- 
thews, however,  controverts  the  opinion 
that  the  Navaho  learned  the  art  of  weav- 
ing from  the  Pueblos;  and  indeed  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Indians  should  not 
have  become  accjuainted  with  various 
mordants  through  the  practise  of  the 
culinary  art  or  other  domestic  arts  in 
which  tire  is  employed. 

Dhjinenis. — Theinorganiccolors  u.sed  by 
the  Indians  were  mostly  derived  from 
iron-bearing  minerals,  such  asochers  and 
other  ores,  and  stained  earths.  These 
furnished  various  tints,  as  brown,  red, 
green,  blue,  yellow,  orange,  and  j>urple. 
The  search  for  good  colors  \vas  assidu- 
ously pursued;  (piarries  were  opened  and 
a comnieTce  in  their  j)rodncts  was  carried 
on.  White  was  derived  from  kaolin, 
limestone,  and  gyj)sum;  black  from 
graphite,  powdered  coal,  charcoal,  or 
soot;  green  and  blue  from  copper  ores, 
phosphate  of  iron,  etc.  Pigments  were 
used  for  facial  decoration,  red  being  most 
prized,  for  which  reason  the  vermilion  of 
the  trader  was  eagerly  adopted,  but  the 
intent  of  face  j)ainting  was  generally  to- 
temic  or  religious  and  not  merely  orna- 
mental. Pigments  were  rubbed  into  soft 
tanned  skins,  giving  the  effect  of  dye,  and 
were  mixed  with  various  media  for  i>aint- 
ing  the  wood  and  leather  of  boxes,  arrows, 
spears,  shields,  tipis,  robes,  partleche 
cases,  etc.  Among  the  8o\itli western 
tribes  in  particular  ingments  were  mixed 
with  sand  for  dry-j>aintings  (ip  v.), 
while  pigments  of  iron  eartlis  or  kaolin 
were  emjdoyed  for  decorating  pottery. 
In  connection  with  the  preparation  and 
use  of  pigments  are  grinding  slabs  and 
mullers,  mortars  and  pestles,  brushes  and 
paint  sticks,  and  agreat  variety  of  pouches 
and  pots  for  carrying  or  for  ])reserving 
them.  The  media  for  ai>plying  the  pig- 
ments varied  with  the  ol)jects.  to  be  deco- 
rated and  with  tribal  or  jicrsonal  usage. 
In  general,  face  })aint  was  mixed  with 
grease  or  saliva,  while  the  medium  for 
wood  or  skin  was  grease  or  glue.  The 
N.  W.  coast  Indians  j)ut  grease  on  their 
faces  before  applying  the  paint.  Among 
some  of  the  Pueblos,  at  least,  an  einulsion 
of  fat  seeds  was  made  with  the  pigment, 
and  this  was  applied  by  s])urting  from 
the  mouth.  See  Adorniiietil,  ^\rl,  Drij- 
paiuting,  Mines  and  Quarries,  Ornament, 
Painting. 

(^msult  Dorsey  in  Field  Columb.  Mus. 
Publ.,  Anthrop.  ser. ; Fewkes  in  I7th 
Hep.  B.  A.  F.,  1898;  tioddard.  Life  and 
(’ulture  of  the  llupa,  1908;  Holmes  in 
Am.  Anthroj).,  v,  no.  8,  1908;  Hough 
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(1)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  xi,  May,  1898;  (2) 
in  Rep.  Nat.  Mns.,  1900  and  1901;  Kroe- 
ber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mu8.  Nat.  Hist.,  xviii, 
pt.  1,  1902;  Mason,  Aboriginal  American 
Basketry,  1902;  Matthews  in  3d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1884;  Pepper,  Native  Navajo 
Dyes,  in  Papoose,  Feb.,  1902;  Stephen  in 
Internat.  Folkdore  Cong.,  i,  1898;  Wiss- 
ler  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvru, 
pt.  3,  1904.  (w.  H.) 

Dyosyowan  (‘it  is  oil-covered.’ — Hew- 
itt). An  imi)ortant  former  Seneca  vil- 
lage on  Buffalo  cr.,  Flrieco.,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo. — Kirkland  (1788)  in  Am.  State  I’ap.,  Ind. 
Aff.,  1,211, 1832.  Dyo'-syo-wa".— Hewitt,  infn,  1887 
(Seneca  name).  Tehoseroron. — Treaty  o£  Oct.  22, 
1784,  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  922,  1873.  Teyoheghs- 
colea.— Kirkland,  op.  cit. 

Dyrnaeskirk.  A former  Eskimo  mis- 
sionary station  on  Eriksfjord,  s.  Green- 
land.—Crantz,  Hist.  Greenland,  i,  map, 
1767. 

Eagle.  Among  the  many  birds  held  in 
superstitious  and  appreciative  regard  by 
the  aborigines  of  North  America,  the 
eagle,  by  reason  of  its  majestic,  solitary, 
and  mysterious  nature,  became  an  espe- 
cial object  of  womhip.  This  is  exj)ressed 
in  the  employment  of  the  eagle  by  the 
Indian  for  religious  and  esthetic  pur- 
poses only.  The  wing-bones  were  fash- 
ioned into  whistles  to  be  carried  by  war- 
riors or  used  in  ceremonies,  and  the 
talons  formed  powei-ful  amulets  or  fe- 
tishes, having  secondary  value  as  orna- 
ments; the  feathers  were,  however,  of 
greatest  importance.  The  capture  of 
eagles  for  their  feathers  was  a hazardous 
branch  of  hunting,  requiring  great  skill. 
Among  some  trilies  eagle-killing  was 
delegated  to  certain  men.  Owing  to  the 
difficfdty  of  getting  within  bowshot  of 
the  bird,  it  was  often  trapped  or  the 
eyrie  was  visited  to  secure  the  young. 
Eagles  are  still  kept  in  captivity  by  the 
Pueblo  Indians  as  in  the  time  of  Coro- 
nado (14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  516,  1896). 
The  striking  war-bonnet  of  the  Plains 
tribes  was  made  of  eagle  feathers  and 
was  highly  valued,  for  it  is  said  that  one 
jiony  was  the  price  of  a perfect  tail  of  12 
feathers  of  the  “war  eagle,”  i.  e.,  the 
white  plumes  with  black  tips.  Other 
varieties,  with  bars  across  the  feathers, 
are  regarded  as  inferior  (Mooney) . War- 
riors of  the  Plains  tribes  usually  wore  the 
feathers  of  the  golden  eagle  only,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  customs  of  many  tribes 
prescribed  like  discriminations  as  to 
feathers  of  different  species.  Many  tribes 
wore  one  or  more  eagle  feathers  in  the 
hair,  and  these  feathers  were  often  cut, 
colored,  or  otherwise  decorated  with  some 
cognizance  of  the  wearer  (see  Heraldry). 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Pillager  Chip- 
pewa to  allow  a warrior  who  scalped  an 
enemy  to  wear  on  his  head  two  eagle 
feathers,  and  the  act  of  capturing  a 


wounded  prisoner  on  the  battlefield 
earned  the  distinction  of  wearing  five. 
Fans  made  of  the  i)rimary  feathers  of  the 
eagle  formed  an  accessory  to  the  costume 
of  the  Sioux  and  other  tribes.  Eagle 
feathers  were  also  attached  as  ornaments 
to  the  buckskin  shirts  worn  by  men,  and 
war  costumes  and  paraphernalia,  includ- 
ing shields,  were  ornamented  with  them. 
As  one  of  the  prominent  totemic  animals, 
the  eagle  gave  its  name  to  many  clans 
and  religious  fraternities.  It  is  probable 
that  nearly  every  tribe  in  the  Unite<l 
States  recognizing  clan  or  gentile  organi- 
zation had  an  eagle  clan  or  gens  at  some 
period  in  its  history. 

The  eagle  held  an  important  place  in 
symbolic  art.  It  was  depicted  by  all  the 
methods  of  art  expression  known  to  the 
Indian,  appearing  on  i)ottery,  basketry, 
textiles,  bead  work,  qmllwork,  shields, 
crests,  totem  poles,  house  and  grave  posts, 
pipes,  rattles,  and  objects  {)ertaining  to 
cult  and  ceremony.  It  was  also  I’epre- 
sented  in  the  primitive  drama  connected 
with  ceremonies.  iManv  tribes  possessed 
eagle  deities,  as  the  Kwahu,  the  eagle 
kachina  of  the  Hopi  of  Arizona,  and  the 
Eagle  god  of  the  Miwok  of  California. 

Among  the  Haida,  passes  made  with 
eagle  fans  were  thought  to  be  effectual  in 
conjuring,  and  this  use  reappears  in  many 
tribes.  The  wing-bones  were  often  em- 
ployed as  sucking  tubes,  with  which 
medicine-men  pretended  to  remove  dis- 
ease. The  Tlingit  and  other  North  Pa- 
cific tribes  used  eagle  down  for  ceremo- 
nial sprinkling  on  the  hair,  masks,  and 
dance  costume;  it  was  also  scattered  in 
the  air,  being  blown  through  a tube  or 
sprinkled  by  hand.  The  Pawnee  and 
other  Plains  tribes  as  well  as  the  Pueblos 
also  used  the  down  in  ceremonies,  and  it 
was  prol)ably  a general  custom.  Among 
the  Hopi  the  eagle  is  generally  associated 
with  the  Sky  god,  and  its  feathers  are 
used  with  disks  to  represent  the  Sun  god 
(Fewkes). 

The  use  of  eagle  feathers  in  religion  is 
nowhere  better  shown  than  among  the 
Pueblos,  when  downy  plumesareattached 
to  masks,  rattles,  prayer-sticks  (q.  v. ),  and 
other  cult  objects  entering  into  ceremo- 
nies. For  this  purpose  a great  (piantity  of 
feathers  is  yearly  required.  The  Hopi 
clai>s  claimed  the  eagle  nests  in  the  locali- 
ties where  they  formerly  resided,  and 
caught  in  traps  or  took  Irom  the  nests 
eaglets,  whose  down  was  used  in  cere- 
monies. The  eaglets,  when  re(iuirod  for 
feathers,  have  their  heads  washed;  they 
are  killed  by  pre.«sure  on  the  thorax,  and 
buried  with  approjiriate  rites  in  special 
cemeteries,  in  which  offerings  of  small 
wooden  images  and  bows  ami  arrows  are 
yearly  deposited.  The  interior  Salish 
also  are  said  by  Teit  to  have  property  in 
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eagles.  Near  the  present  Ilopi  villages 
there  are  shrines  in  which  offerings  of 
eagle  eggs  carved  from  wood  are  placed 
during  the  winter  solstice  for  the  increase 
of  eagles.  Among  the  Zufii,  feathers  shed 
by  tlu'ir  captive  eagles  have  special  sig- 
nilicance,  though  the  feathers  are  also 
regularly  ]ducked  and  form  a stajde  arti- 
cle of  trade. 

The  mythology  of  almost  every  tribe  is 
replete  with  eagfe  beings,  and  the  wide- 
spread thunderbird  myth  relates  in  some 
cases  to  the  eagle.  In  llopi  myth  the 
Man-eagle  is  asky-beingwholaysasidehis 
plumage  after  lliglits  in  which  he  spreads 
devastation,  and  the  hero  who  slays  him 
is  carried  to  the  house  in  the  sky  by 
eagles  of  several  si>ecies,  each  one  in  its 
turn  bearing  him  higher.  The  IMan- 
eagle  myth  is  widely  diffused,  most  tribes 
regarding  this  being  as  a manifestation 
of  either  helpful  or  maleficent  power. 

See  Fewkes,  Property  llights  in  Eagles 
among  the  Ilopi,  Am.  Anthrop.,  ii,  690- 
707, 1900;  Hoff- 
man in  14th 
Rep.  H.  A.  E., 

1896;  IMooney 
(1)  ibid.,  (2) 
in  19th  Rep. 

B.  A.  E.,  1900. 

(W.  H.)  I 

Eagle  Hills 
Assiniboin.  A 
band  of  Assini- 
b o i n of  3 5 
lodges  living  in 
1808  between 
Bear  hills  and 
South  Saskatch- 
ewan r.,  Assiniboia,  Canada. — Henry- 
Thompson  Jour.,  Cones  ed.,  it,  523, 1897. 

Earth  lodge.  A dwelling  partly  under- 
ground, circular  in  form,  from  30  to  60  ft 
in  diameter,  with  walls  about  6 ft  high, 
on  which  rested  a dome-shaped  roof  Avith 
an  opening  in  the  center  to  afford  light 
within  and  to  permit  the  egress  of  smoke. 
The  entrance  was  a iirojecting  passage- 
way from  6 to  14  ft  long.  The  methotl 
of  construction  was  first  to  draw  a circle 
on  the  ground  and  excavate  the  earth 
within  it  from  2 to  4 ft  deep.  About  1^ 
ft  within  the  circle  were  set  crotched 
posts  some  8 or  10  ft  aiiart,  on  which 
were  laid  beams.  Outside  these  posts 
were  set  others,  one  end  of  them  braced 
against  the  bottom  of  tbe  bank  of  earth 
at  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  and  the 
other  end  leaning  against  the  beams, 
forminga  close  stockade,  an  oiieniug  being 
left  at  the  e.  side  for  the  entrance.  Mid- 
way between  the  center  of  the  excavation 
ami  the  stockade  were  jilanted  4,  6,  or  8 


tall  crotched  posts,  forming  an  inner  cir- 
cle. In  the  crotches  were  laid  heavy 
beams  to  sui)port  the  roof.  The  bark 
was  stripped  from  all  the  jiosts  and 
beams.  The  roof  was  formed  of  long, 
slender,  tapering  tree  trunks,  stripped  of 
bark.  The  large  ends  were  tied  with 
strings  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  elm  to  the 
beams  at  the  top  of  the  stockade,  and  the 
middle  to  those  resting  in  the  crotches  of 
the  inner  circle  of  jiosts.  The  slemler 
ends  were  cut  so  as  to  form  the  yircular 
opening  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  2 or  3 
ft  in  diameter.  Outside  this  framework 
branches  of  willow  were  placed  close  to- 
gether across  the  posts  of  the  wall  and 
the  beams  of  the  roof,  and  liound  tightly 
to  each  pole,  beginning  at  tbe  ground  and 
continuing  ujiward  to  tbe  central  Olden- 
ing. Over  tlie  willow  branches  a heavy 
thatch  of  coarse  dried  grass  was  laid,  tied 
in  bundles  and  arranged  so  that  it  wouhl 
shed  water.  Over  the  thatch  was  placed 
a thick  coating  of  sods,  cut  so  that  they 

could  be  lap- 
ped, and  laid 
like  shingles. 
The  wall  and 
roof  were  after- 
ward carefully 
tami>ed  witli 
earth  and  made 
impervious  to 
rain.  The  long 
entrance  way 
was  built  in  the 
same  manner  as 
the  lodge,  and 
thatched  and 
sodded  at  the 
same  time.  The  grass  of  the  sod  continued 
to  grow,  and  wild  llowers  brightened  the 
walls  and  roof  of  the  dwelling.  Tlie 
blactkened  circle  around  the  central  open- 
ing in  the  roof,  produced  by  the  heat  and 
smoke,  was  the  only  suggestion  that  the 
verdant  mound  Avas  a human  abode. 
Within,  the  floor  was  made  hard  by  a 
series  of  tampings,  in  which  both  water 
and  fire  were  used.  The  fireplace  was 
circular  in  shape  and  slightly  excavated. 
A curtain  of  skin  hung  at  the  opening 
from  the  passageway  into  the  lodge.  The 
outer  door  was  covered  with  a skin  that 
was  stiffened  by  sticks  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  which  was  turned  to  one  side  to 
give  entrance  to  the  passageway.  The 
couches  of  the  occupants  Avere  placed 
around  the  Avail,  and  frequently  Avere  in- 
closed by  reed  matSAvbich  could  be  raised 
or  lowered.  More,  tban  one  family  some- 
times occupied  a lodge,  and  in  such  case 
the  families  took  different  sides.  The 
back  ]>art,  opposite  the  entrance,  Avas  re- 
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served  for  the  keeping  of  sacred  objects 
and  the  reception  of  guests.  In  the  winter 
curtains  of  skin  were  hung  from  the  beams 
of  the  inner  circle  of  posts,  making  a 
smaller  room  about  the  firephice.  The 
shiel<ls  and  weapons  of  the  men  were  sus- 
pended from  these  inner  posts,  giving 
color  to  the  interior  of  the  tlwelling, 
which  was  always  pictures([ue,  whether 
seen  at  night,  when  the  lire  leaped  up 
and  glinted  on  the  polished  blackened 
roof  and  when  at  times  the  lodge  was 
hlled  with  men  and  women  in  their  gala 
dress  at  some  social  meeting  or  religious 
ceremony,  or  during  the  day  when  the 
shaft  of  sunlight  fell  through  the  central 
opening  over  the  fireplace,  bringing  into 
relief  some  bit  of  aboriginal  life  and  leav- 
ing the  rest  of  the  lodge  in  deep  shadow. 
Few,  if  any,  large  and  well-built  earth 
lodges  exist  at  the  present  day.  Even 
with  care  a lodge  could  be  made  to  last 
only  a generation  or  two. 

Ceremonies  attended  the  erection  of  an 
earth  lodge  from  the  marking  of  the  cir- 
cle to  the  putting  on  of  the  sods.  Both 
men  and  women  took  part  in  these  rites 
and  shared  in  the  labor  of  building.  To 
cut,  haul,  and  set  the  heavy  posts  pd 
beams  was  the  men’s  task;  the  binding, 
thatching,  andsodding  that  of  the  women. 

The  earth  lodge  was  used  by  the  Paw- 
nee, Arikara,  Omaha,  Ponca,  Osage,  and 
other  tribes.  A similar  abode  was  found 
in  the  Aleutian  ids.,  on  Kodiak  id.,  and 
in  s.  w.  Alaska.  There  were  habitations 
among  some  of  the  California  tribes  that 
had  features  in  common  with  the  earth 
lodge,  and  there  are  evidences  of  relation- 
ship between  it,  the  Navaho  hogan,  and 
one  form  of  Pima  dwelling. 

Among  the  Pawnee  are  preserved  the 
most  elaborate  ceremonies  and  traditions 
pertaining  to  the  earth  lodge.  These 
tribes  are  said  to  have  al)andoned  the 
grass  house  of  their  kindred  at  some  dis- 
tant ])eriod  and,  under  the  teaching  of 
aquatic  animals,  to  have  learned  to  con- 
struct the  earth  lodge.  According  to 
their  ceremonies  and  legends,  not  only 
the  animals  were  concerned  with  its  con- 
struction—the  badger  digging  the  holes, 
the  beaver  sawing  the  logs,  the  bears  car- 
rying them,  and  all  obeying  the  directions 
of  the  whale— but  the  stars  also  exercised 
authority.  The  earlier  star  cult  of  the 
people  is  recognized  in  the  significance 
attached  to  the  four  central  posts.  Each 
stood  for  a star— the  iMorning  aTid  Even- 
ing stars,  symbols  of  the  male  and  female 
cosnuc  forces,  and  the  North  and  South 
stars,  the  direction  of  chiefs  and  the  abode 
of  perpetual  life.  The  posts  were  painted 
in  the  svmbolic  colors  of  these  stars — red, 
white,  *black,  yellow.  During  certain 
ceremonies  corn  of  one  of  these  colors  was 
offered  at  the  foot  of  the  post  of  that 


color.  In  the  rituals  of  the  Pawnee  the 
earth  lodge  is  made  typical  of  xnan’s  abode 
on  the  earth ; the  flobristhe  plain,  the  wall 
the  distant  horizon,  the  dome  the  arching 
sky,  the  central  opening  the  zenith, 
dwelling  place  of  Tirawa,  the  invisible 
power  which  gives  life  to  all  created 
beings. 

The  history  of  the  distribution  of  this 
kind  of  dwelling  among  peoples  widely 
scattered  is  a problem  not  yet  fully  solved. 
See  Grass  lodge,  JIabitations.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

East  Abeika.  {Aiabeka,  ‘unhealthful 
place’).  A former  Choctaw  town  at  the 
mouth  of  Straight  cr.,  an  affluent  of  the 
Sukenatcha,  in  Kemper  co. , Miss.  Called 
East  Abeika  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
town  of  the  same  name. — Halbert  in  IMiss. 
Hist.  Soc.  Publ.,  VI, 425, 1902.  SeeAbihka. 
Abeeka. — Romans,  Florida,  313,  1775.  Aiabel^. 
Halbert,  op.  cit.  East  Abeeka. — Ibid.,  309.  East 
Abeika.— West  Florida  map,  ca.  1775. 

Eastern  Indians.  A collective  term  ap- 
plied bv  the  early  New  England  writers 
to  all  tlie  tribes  n.  e.  of  Merrimac  r.  It 
is  used  by  Hubbard  as  early  as  1680. 
These  tribes,  including  the  Pennacook, 
Abnaki,  Malecite,  and  Micmac,  were  gen- 
erally in  the  French  interest  and  hostile 
to  the  English.  (j.  m.) 

Eastern  Indians.  — Form  used  by  most  early  Ejig- 
lish  writers.  Eastward  Indians. — Winthrop  (1700) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  612,  1S.54.  Estward 
Indians.— Owaneco  (1700),  ibid.,  614  (“the  Nowon- 

thewog  or  the  Estward  Indians”). 

Eastern  Shawnee.  A division  of  the 
Shawnee  now  living  in  Indian  Ter.  They 
formerly  lived  with  the  Seneca  (Mingo) 
near  Lewistown,  Ohio,  but  sold  their 
lands  in  1831  and  removed  with  the  latter 
tribe  to  Kansas.  In  1867  they  separated 
from  the  Seneca  and  removed  to  Indian 
Ter.  under  the  name  of  Eastern  Shawnee. 
They  are  now  under  the  Seneca  school 
and  numbered  95  in  1904.  (.t.  m.) 

East  Greenlanders.  The  Eskimo  inhab- 
iting the  E.  coast  of  Greenland.  They 
are  divided  into  two  groups:  The  Ang- 
magsalingmiut,  inhabiting  the  fjords 
about  C.  Dan;  and  the  southern  group,  for- 
merly scattered  along  the  coast  south- 
ward. They  have  long  lived  in  complete 
isolation,  three-fourths  of  them  in  the 
Angmagsalik  district,  others  farther  s. 
about  Iluilek,  C.  Bille,  and  Tingmiarmiut. 
(Nansen,  First  Crossing  of  Greenland,  i, 
321-371,  1890).  They  have  developed 
some  of  the  peculiar  arts  of  the  Eskimo 
to  their  highest  perfection,  especially  the 
use  of  harpoons  with  shafts  that  become 
detached  and  float  in  the  water,  while 
the  seal  swims  off  with  the  line  and  blad- 
der, and  of  flexible-jointed  lances  also 
for  killing  the  struggling  animal.  The 
more  easily  handled  double  blad<ler  is 
their  invention.  They  employ  the 
double-bladed  jiaddle  altogether,  wear 
skin-tight  garments  that  fit  in  the  waist 
of  the  kaiak  so  closely  that  no  water 
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(;aii  enter,  and  when  overturned  in  the 
sea  they  are  al)le  to  right  themselves 
single  handed  with  the  paddle.  The 
ornamental  arts  of  the  East  Greenland- 
ers are  neglected,  except  among  one  iso- 
lated band  in  tlie  remote  n.  e.  Their 
winter  houses,  made  of  stones  and  sod, 
are  long  and  narrow,  with  family  benches 
on  one  side,  and  can  be  stretched  out 
to  accommodate  more  people  than  the 
square  houses  of  Alaska.  The  large 
))ublic  buildings  of  the  western  tribes 
they  know  only  by  tradition.  The  East 
Greenlanders  numbered  548,  comprising 
245  males  and  808  females,  in  1884,  not 
counting  a few  scattered  families  of  un- 
known numbers  living  x.  of  08°  (Rink, 
Eskimo  Trilx's,  1887).  The  entire  south- 
ern group  of  the  East  Greenlanders,  all 
the  pagan  Eskimo  of  Tingmiarmiut  and 
the  other  i)laces  s.  of  .Vngmagsalik,  114 
individuals  altogether,  (‘migrated  between 
1887  and  1900  to  Kerne rtok,  nearCk  Fare- 
well. 

The  villages  and  settlements  of  the  East 
Greenlanders,  past  and  ju'esent,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Akernivak,  Akorninarmiut,  Aluik, 
•\luk,  Amivik,  Anarnisok,  Angmagsalik, 
Anoritok,  Aputitek,  Atangime,  Auarkat, 
Estate,  Igdluarsuk,  Ikatek,  Ikerasak,  Ilui- 
lek,  Imarsivik,  Ingmikertok,  Inigsalik, 
Inugsiut,  Ivimiut,  Kangarsik,  Kangigd- 
lek,  Kemisak,  Kernertok,  Kialinek,  Ki- 
kertarsoak,  Kinarbik,  Koremiut,  Ku- 
marmiut,  Kutek,  IManitsuk,  Nanusek, 
Narsuk,  Norajik,  Norsit,  Nualik,  Nuna- 
kitit,  Okiosorbik,  Orkua,  Patuterajuit, 
Pikiutdlek,  Sangmisok,  Sarkarmiut,  Ser- 
miligak,  Sernnlik,  Sivinganek,  .Sivingar- 
narsik.  Tarsia,  Tasiusarsik,  Taterat, 
Tingmiarmiut,  Umanak,  Umivik,  Utor- 
karmiut.  (n.  w.  ii. ) 

Eastman,  Charles  Alexander  {Ohhjes^a, 
‘the  Winner’).  A Santee  Dakota  pliy- 
sician  and  author,  l)orn  in  1858  near  Red- 
wood Falls,  Minn,  llis  father  was  a full- 
blood  Sioux  named  j\fany  bightnings, 
and  his  mother  the  half-blOod  daughter 
of  a well-known  armyotlicer.  1 lis  mother 
dying  soon  after  his  birth,  he  was  reared 
by  his  pat(‘rual  grandmother  and  an 
uncle,  who  after  the  IVIiTinesota  massacre 
in  I8()2  fl(‘d  with  the  boy  into  Canada. 
Here  be  lived  the  life  of  a wild  Indian 
until  he  was  15  yc'ars  of  age,  when  his 
father,  who  in  tlu*  meantime  had  acceptc'd 
Christianity  and  civilization,  sought  him 
out  and  brought  him  homo  to  Flaudreau, 
S.  Dak.,  where  a few  Sioux  families  had 
(^stablislu'd  themselves  as  farmers  and 
homesb'aders.  Ohiyesa  was  j)laced  in 
the  mission  school  at  Santee,  Nel>r.,  wlu're 
he  made  such  progress  in  2 years  that  he 
was  selected  for  a more  advanced  course 
and  sent  to  Peloit  College,  I’eloit,  Wis. 
After  2 y(‘ars  spent  there  in  the  prepara- 
tory de{)artment  he  went  to  Knox  Col- 


lege, Galesburg,  111.,  thence  to  Kimball 
Academy  and  Dartmouth  College,  New 
Hampshire.  He  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1887,  and  immediately 
entered  the  Boston  University  school  (M 
m(Micine,  receiving  the  degree  of  AI.  D.  in 
1890.  Dr  Eastman  was  then  appointed 
Government  physician  to  the  Pine  Ridge 
agency,  S.  Dak.,  and  served  there  nearly 
8 years,  through  the  ghost-dance  di.sturb- 
ance  and  afterward.  In  1893  he  went  to 
St  Paul,  Alinn.,  and  entered  there  on  the 
practice  of  nu'dicine,  also  serving  for  3 
years  as  traveling  secretary  of  the  Young 
Alen’s  Christian  As.^ociation  among  the 
Indians.  Afterward  he  was  attorney  for 
the  Sioux  at  AVashington,  and  later  again 
Govermnent  physician  at  Crow  Creek, 
S.  Dak.  In  1908  he  was  ap]»ointed  by 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  special 
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work  of  revising  the  allotment  rolls  and 
selecting  ]H‘rmanent  family  nanu's  for  the 
Sioux.  His  lirst  book,  “Indian  P>oy- 
hood,”  ai'pi'ared  in  1902,  and  “ Ri-d 
Hunters  and  the  Animal  I’eople”  in 
1904.  He  is  an  occasional  contributor  to 
the  maga/.iiu's  and  lectures  fivquently  on 
Indian  life  and  history.  In  1891  Dr 
Eastman  mariE'd  Aliss  Elaine  Goodale, 
of  Alassachusetts,  and  they  have  0 chil- 
dren. (e.  (J.E.) 

Eastman,  John  {Malipiiian'aL'mtkidfni, 
‘Sacred  Cloud  Worshipper’).  A Santee 
Dakota  of  thive-fourths  blood,  brother 
of  Charh's  Ak'xander  Eastman,  noteil  as 
being  a coll(‘g('-br(‘d  Preslwterian  clergy- 
man; born  in  Afar.,  1849,  at  Shakojx'e, 
Alinn.  His  father  was  Alany  Lightnings, 
a full-blood  Sioux,  who,  on  becoming  a 
Christian  in  1804,  took  the  name  of  Jacob 
Eastman.  His  mother.  Alary  Nancy 
Eastman,  was  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Seth 
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Eastman,  an  American  arniy  officer,  and 
maternal  granddaughter  of  Cloudman,  a 
Sioux  chief.  He  continued  with  his 
father,  except  for  one  year  at  Beloit  Col- 
lege, Wis.,  until  the  latter  died  in  1876. 
The  same  year  he  was  ordained  as  a 
Presbyterian  minister  at  Flandreau,  S. 
Dak.,  and  in.stalled  as  pastor  of  the  In- 
dian church  of  Flandreau  townshi]), 
which  had  been  organized  in  1871  and 
l)rovided  by  the  Presbyterian  ^Mission 
Board  with  a building  in  1874.  iMr  East- 
man took  charge  of  a Government  school 
and  began  teaching  the  youth  of  the  San- 
tee res.  in  1878,  l)ut  resigned  this  charge 
in  1885  in  order  to  accept  the  position  of 
overseer  of  the  l)and  then  living  in  Flan- 
dreau townshi]).  He  retired  from  this 
])Osition  in  1896  and  now  devotes  much 
of  his  attention  to  the  work  of  his  min- 
istry and  the  cultivation  of  a small  farm 
purc-hased  some  years  ago.  His  church 
now  numbers  96  communicants.  In  1874 
Mr  Eastman  married  iMiss  Mary  ,1.  Fari- 
bault, a half-blood  Santee.  They  are 
parents  of  6 children.  51  r Eastman  is  still 
active  in  tribal  affairs,  and  since  about 
1880  has  annually  served  in  the  capacity 
of  delegate  of  his  peo])le  at  Washington. 

Eat  the  Ham.  A former  Sans  Arc  band 
under  a medicine-man  named  Wichasha- 
wakan. — Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  142,  1851. 

Ebahamo.  An  extinct  tribe  formerly 
dwelling  on  5Iatagorda  bay,  Tex.  I.a 
Salle  constructed  his  Ft  St  Louis  within 
the  territory  of  this  tribe  and  of  the 
Quelanhubeches,  or  Karankawa,  who 
])robably  were  a cognate  peo])le.  Joutel 
(1687)  states  in  his  narrative  (French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  134,  1846)  that  La  Salle 
recorded  a vocabulary  of  tlieir  language, 
which  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Cenis  (Caddo)  and  more  difficult;  tliat 
they  were  neighbors  and  allies  of  the  latter 
people  and  understood  some  of  their 
words.  “At  our  fort  at  St  Louis  bay,”  he 
says,  “we  made  some  stay  to  cultivate  the 
friendshi])  of  our  Bracamos  (as  the  Indian 
nation  that  dwells  near  our  fort  is  called) , 
in  order  to  leave  protectors  to  the  people 
whom  we  would  have  to  leave  in  the 
fort.”  (-A^.  s.  o.) 

Apayxam. — Ma.^sjinet  MS.  (1690)  cited  by  II.  E. 
Bolton,  inf'll,  1906  (same?).  Bahamos.— Early 
writer  quoted  by  Gatscliet,  Karankawa  Inds., 
■24,  1<S91.  Bracamos.— Cavelier  (16.H5)  quoted  by 
Shea,  Early  Voy.,  21,  1S61.  Ebahamo. — Joutel 
(1687)  in  Margry,  I)c“C.,  in,  276,  1878.  Ebahumo. — 
Ibid.,  300.  Heb'ahamo.— Joutel  (1C>87)  in  Freneh, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1,  134,  1846.  Hebohamos. — Joutel 
quoted  by  Gatscliet,  op.  cit. 

Ebiamana.  An  unidentified  village  in 
X.  Florida  about  1565. — De  Bry,  Ilrt'v. 
Nar.,  II,  map,  1591. 

Ebita  Poocola  Cbitto  {Ihetap  oldn  chitto, 
‘fountain-head  big  people’)-  A former 
Choctaw  town,  noted  by  Romans,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  situated  on  the  head 


of  Straight  cr.,  in  Kemper  co.,  5Iiss., 
hence  the  name. — Halbert  in  5Iiss.  Hist. 
Soc.  Publ.,  VI,  425,  1902. 

Ebita-poocolo-chitto.— West  Florida  map,  ca.  1772. 
Ebitap-oocoolo-cho. — Romans,  Florida,  310,  1//5. 
Ibetap  okla  chitto. — Halbert,  op.  cit. 

Ebita  Poocola  Ska.ta.ne  {lOetapollaisl-ilini , 

‘ fountain-head  little  people  ’ ) . A former 
Choctaw  town  on  the  w.  or  main  prong 
of  Yazoo  cr. , a x.  aflluent  of  Petickfa  cr., 
in  Kemper  co.,  5Iiss. — Halbert  in  5Iiss. 
HLst.  Soc.  Publ.,  VI,  423,  1902. 

Ebeetap  Oocoola. — KoniHiis,  Florida,  310,  177o. 
Ibetap  okla  iskitini. — Halbert,  op.  (*it. 

Ecatacari.  A ranclieria  of  either  the 
Eudeve  or  the  Nevome  of  Sonora,  5Iexico, 
in  the  early  jiart  of  the  18th  century.  It 
was  probably  situated  near  5Iatape. — 
Writer  of  1702(?)  in  Doc.  Hist.  5Iex.,  4th 
s.,  V,  126,  1857. 

Echantac.  A village,  jiresumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission.  Cal. — Engelhardt,  Fran- 
ciscans in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Echilat.  A former  village  of  the  Rum- 
sen  division  of  theCostanoan  family  sit- 
uated 12  m.  s.  E.  of  San  Carlos  mission. 
Cal. 

Echilat.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 
San  Francisquita. — Ibid. 

Echojoa.  A Mayo  settlement  on  the  Rio 
5Iayo,  above  Santa  Cruz,  s.  w.  Sonora, 
Mexico;  ]>op.  444  in  1900. 

Echehoa.— Hardy,  Trav.  in  Mex.,  438,  18'29.  Echo- 
joa.— Orozco  y Burra,  Geog.,  356, 1864.  Echonova. — 
Ibid.  (Echojoa,  or).  Hetschojoa. — Kino,  mai>(1702) 
in  Stocklein,  None  Welt-Bott,  1726. 

Echota  (corruption  of  JfxiVti,  meaning 
unknown).  The  name  of  several  Chero- 
kee towns.  (1)  the  most  important-- 
often  distinguished  as  Great  Echota — was 
on  the  s.  side  of  Little  Tennessee  r.,  a 
short  distance  below  Citico  cr.,  in  5Ionroe 
co.,  Tenn.  It  was  the  ancient  capital  and 
.sacred  “peace  town  ” of  the  nation.  At 
that  place  there  is  a large  mound.  (2) 
Little  Echota  was  on  Sautee  (Itsa'tl)  cr., 
a head-stream  of  the  Chattalioochee,  w. 
of  Clarkesville,  Ga.  (3)  Yew  Echota, 
the  capital  of  the  nation  for  some  years 
before  the  removal,  was  established  at  a 
spot,  originally  known  as  Gilnsagi,  at  the 
junction  of  Oostanaulaand  Conasauga  rs., 
in  Gordon  co.,  Ga.  It  was  sometimes 
called  Newtown.  (4)  The  old  5Iacedo- 
nian  mission  on  Soco  cr.,  of  the  North 
Carolina  res.,  is  also  known  to  the  Cher- 
okee It.'-'ii'tl,  as  was  also  (5)  the  great 
Nacoochee  mound.  See  5Ioonev  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  523,  1900. 

Choquata. — Mooney,  op.  cit.  (cited  as  former  mis- 
print). Chota. — Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in 
.5th  Rep.  Bi  A.  E..  141.  1.887.  Chote. — Timberlake. 
Mem.,  map,  1765  (on  Little  Tenncs.seo  r.).  Chote 
great.— Bertram,  Trav.,  371,  1792  (on  Tenn.  r.). 

Echulit.  A Tolowa  village  at  a lagoon 
on  the  coast  about  5 m.  x.  of  Cn>scent, 
Cal.  (p.  E.  G.) 

E'-tcu-let  qun-n5. — Dorsey,  MS.  Cheteo  voeab.,  B. 
A.  E.,1884.  E-tcu'-lIt.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  .\m.  Folk- 
lore, II  1,236, 1890(Tututunne  named).  E-tcu'-lIt. — 
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Ibid.  (Naltunnetunne  name).  Tc'es-qan'-me. — 
Ibid,  (another  Naltunnetunne  name). 

Eclauou.  A village  of  the  Utiua  (Tim- 
ucua)  confederacy  in  central  Florida  in 
the  16th  century. — Laudonniere  (1564)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  248,1869. 

Ecochee.  A former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  a head  stream  of  Savannah  r. , in 
N.  w.  South  Carolina  or  n.  e.  Georgia. 
It  was  destroyed  during  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  (.1.  M. ) 

Ecorce.  A band  of  Nipissing  living  at 
Oka,  Canada,  in  1736.  Their  totem  was 
the  birch.  Chauvigneriecalls  theniL’Eco- 
ree,  evidently  intended  for  L’ Ecorce. 

Bark  tribe.— Chauvignerie  (173G)  trails),  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i.\,  1053,  1855.  L’Ecoree. — Chau- 
vignerie quoted  Ijy  Sclioolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ni, 
554,  1853. 

Ecureuil  ( French : ‘ squirrel  ’ ) . Spoken 
of  as  a tribe  formerly  living  between  Ta- 
doussac  and  Hudson  bay,  (Quebec  pro- 
vince, Canada;  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois 
in  1661.  Probably  a Montagnais  band 
living  about  the  headwaters  of  Three  rs., 
possibly  about  the  lake  named  Onapichi- 
ouanon  in  the  Jesuit  Relations. 

Escurieux. — ,Tes.  Rel.,  20,  1661.  L’Ecureuil. — Mc- 
Kenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79,  1854. 
Ecushaw.  See  Cashaw. 

Edelano.  A n unidentified  village  on  an 
island  in  St  Johns  r.,  Fla.,  in  the  16th 
century. — Laudonniere  (1564)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  287,  1869. 

Edenshaw  (or  Edensaw,  from  a Tlingit 
word  referring  to  the  glacier).  TheHaida 
chief  best  known  to  the  whites.  He  suc- 
ceeded early  in  the  19th  century  to  the 
chieftainship  of  the  strong  Stustas  kinship 
group  which  centered  in  the  town  of 
Kioosta  on  the  coast  of  Graham  id.  oppo- 
site North  id.,  Brit.  Col.  Shortly  after 
1860,  his  people  having  fallen  off  in  num- 
bers, he  moved  with  them  to  Kung,  at 
the  mouth  of  Naden  harbor,  where  he 
erected  a large  house,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing. Through  the  exercise  of  his  excep- 
tional abilities  in  trade  and  in  various 
other  ways  he  became  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest of  the  Haida  chiefs.  His  relations 
with  the  whites  were  always  cordial,  and 
it  was  through  his  influence  that  a mis- 
sionary was  sent  to  Masset.  Among  other 
good  offices  to  the  whites,  he  protected 
the  crew  of  an  American  vessel  when 
threatened  by  other  natives.  He  died 
about  1885.  A monument  mentioning 
his  kind  treatment  of  the  whites  stands  in 
Masset.  _(.i.  r.  s. ) 

Edgpiiliik.  A Delaware  village  in  iv. 
New  Jersey  in  1792. 

Edgpiiliik.— Briiitou.  Leuape  Log..  46,  1885.  Edg- 
piiluk.— Kcaue  in  Stanforri,  Comp.,  Cent,  and  S. 
Am.,  .512,  1878. 

Edisto.  A small  tribe,  now  extinct, 
which  appears  to  have  occupied  lower 
Pldisto  r.,  S.  C.,  which  derived  its  name 
from  that  of  the  tribe.  The  Huguenots 
of  Ribault’s  colony  were  kindly  wel- 
comed by  them  in  1562,  and  the  Span- 


iards for  a time  had  a mission  among 
them.  They  were  included  in  the  Cnsabo 
group,  and  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Stono,  Westo,  and  Savannah  as 
still  living  in  the  region  named  in  1670, 
when  English  colonization  began.  With 
the  Westo  and  Stono  they  were  possibly 
driven  out  by  the  Shawnee  in  1680. 
Gatschet  thinks  it  probable  that  they 
spoke  the  Uchean  language.  See  Moon- 
ey, Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull.  B.  A. 
E.,  1894. 

Adusta.— De  Bry,  Brev.  Nar.,  ii,  map,  1591. 
Audusta. — Laudonniere  (1587)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy., 
379,1600.  Edistoes.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  II.  83, 1836.  Edisto.— Adair,  Hist.  Inds.,  32.5, 
1775.  Edistow. — Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i,  map, 
1705.  Orista.— Fontaneda  (ca.  1570)  in  Ternaux- 
Compans,  Voy.,  xx,  16,  1841.  Oristanum.- Brig- 
stock  (1623)  quoted  bv  French,  Hi.st.  Coll.  La.,  ii, 
186,  1875. 

Edjao  {^Fdjao).  A Haida  town  situ- 
ated around  a hill  of  the  same  name, 
at  the  E.  end  of  Ma.'Jset  village.  Queen 
Charlotte  ids. , Brit.  Col.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Aoyaku-lnagai,  a branch  of  the 
Yaku-lanas,  and,  according  to  the  old 
men,  consisted  in  later  times  of  about  6 
houses,  which  would  have  contained 
nearly  a hundred  persons.  Later  it  came 
to  be  included  within  the  limits  of  Mas- 
set.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  99,  1905. 

Hai'ts'au.— Boas,  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
23,  1898.  Ha-ju  hade.-Krnu.se,  TIinkit-Indianer, 
304, 1885  (‘  people  of  Edjao';  probably  the  same). 

Edjieretrukenade  (‘buffalo  people’). 
An  Athapascan  tribe  of  the  Chipewyan 
group  living  along  the  banks  of  Buffalo 
r.,  Athabasca,  Canada. 

Edjiere-tpou-kke-nade.— Petitot,  Autourdu  lac  des 
Esclaves,  363,  1891  (‘buffalo  people’). 

Education.  The  aborigines  of  North 
America  had  their  own  systems  of  educa- 
tion, through  which  the  young  were  in- 
structed in  their  coming  labors  and  obli- 
gations, emliracing  not  only  the  whole 
round  of  economic  inirsuits — hunting, 
fishing,  handicraft,  agriculture,  an<l 
household  work — but  speech,  tine  art, 
customs,  etiquette,  social  obligations,  ami 
tribal  lore.  By  unconscious  absorption 
and  by  constant  inculcation  the  boy  and 
girl  became  the  accomplished  man  and 
woman.  IMotives  of  pride  or  shame,  the 
stimulus  of  flattery  or  disparagement, 
wrought  constantly  ui>on  the  child,  male 
or  female,  who  was  the  charge,  not  of  the 
parents  anti  grandparents  alone  but  of 
the  whole  tribe  ( Heckewelder).  Loskiel 
(p.  189)  says  the  Iroquois  are  particu- 
larly attentive  to  the  education  of  the 
young  jieople  for  the  future  government 
of  the  state,  and  for  this  purpose  admit 
a boy,  generally  the  nephew  of  the  prin- 
cipal chief,  to  "the  council  and  solemn 
feast  following  it. 

The  Eskimo  were  most  careful  in  teach- 
ing their  girls  and  boys,  .netting  them  ditli- 
cult  problems  in  canoeing,  sledding,  and 
hunting,  showing  them  how  tosolvethem, 
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and  asking  boys  how  they  would  meet  a 
given  emergency  (see  Child  lijs)  ■ Evei  } - 
wherethere  was  the  closest  association,  for 
education,  of  parents  with  children,  wlio 
learned  the  names  and  uses  of  things  in 
nature.  At  a tender  age  they  played 
at  serious  business,  girls  attending  to 
household  duties,  boys  following  men’s 
pursuits.  Children  were  furnished  \yith 
appropriate  toys;  they  became  little 
basket  makers,  weavers,  i)otters,  water 
carriers,  cooks,  archers,  stone  workers, 
watchers  of  cro])s  and  flocks,  the  range 
of  instruction  being  limited  only  by  tribal 
custom.  Personal  responsibilities  were 
laid  on  them,  and  they  were  stimulated  by 
the  tribal  law  of  personal  property,  which 
was  inviolable.  Among  the  Pueblos 
cult  images  and  paraphernalia  were  their 
playthings,  and  they  early  joined  the 
fraternities,  looking  forward  to  social  du- 
ties and  initiation.  The  Apache  boy  had 
for  pedagogues  his  father  and  grandfather, 
who  began  early  to  teach  him  counting, 
to  run  on  level  ground,  then  up  and  down 
hill,  to  break  branches  from  trees,  to  jump 
into  cold  water,  and  to  race,  the  whole 
training  tending  to  make  him  skilful, 
strong,  and  fearless.  The  girl  was  trained 
in  part  by  her  mother,  but  chiefly  by  the 
grandmother,  the  discipline  beginning  as 
soon  as  the  child  could  control  her  move- 
ments, but  never  becoming  regular  or 
severe.  It  consisted  in  rising  early,  carry- 
ing water,  helping  about  the  home,  cook- 
ing, and  minding  children.  At  6 the  little 
girl  took  her  first  lessons  in  basketry 
with  yucca  leaves.  Later  on  decorated 
baskets,  saddle-bags,  bead  work,  and  dress 
were  her  care. 

On  the  coming  of  the  whites  a new  era 
of  secular  education,  designed  and  unde- 
signed, began.  All  the  natives,  young 
and  old,  were  pupils,  and  all  the  whites 
who  came  in  contact  with  them  were  in- 
structors, whether  purposely  or  through 
the  influence  of  their  example  and  pat- 
ronage. The  undesigned  instruction  can 
not  be  measured,  but  its  effect  was  pro- 
found. The  Indian  passed  at  once  into 
the  iron  age;  the  stone  period,  exce])t  in 
ceremony,  was  moribund.  So  radical 
was  the  change  in  the  eastern  tribes  that 
it  is  difticult  now  to  illustrate  their  true 
life  in  museum  collections. 

An  account  of  the  designed  instruction 
would  embrace  all  attempts  to  change 
manners,  customs,  and  motives,  to  teach 
rea<lingand  writing  in  the  foreign  tongue, 
to  acquaint  the  Indians  with  new  arts  and 
industries,  and  to  imj)ress  or  force  upon 
them  the  social  organization  of  their  con- 
querors. The  history  of  this  systematic 
instruction  divides  itself  into  the  period 
of  (1)  tliscovery  and  exploration,  (2) 
colonization  and  settlement,  (8)  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  times,  (4)  the  growth 


of  the  national  policy,  and  (5)  the  present 
svstem. 

” Parts  of  the  area  here  considered  were 
discovered  and  explored  by  several  Euro- 
pean nations  at  dates  wide  apart.  All  of 
them  aroused  the  same  wonder  at  first 
view,  traded  their  manufactures  for  In- 
dian products,  smoked  the  ])ipe  of  ])eace, 
and  opened  friendly  relations.  The  Nor- 
wegians began  their  acculturation  of 
Greenland  in  the  year  1000.  ^ The  Span- 
ish pioneers  were  PoncedeLeon,  Narvaez, 
Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Marcos  de  Niza,  De  Soto, 
Coronado,  Cabrillo,  ami  many  others. 
The  French  appeared  in  Canada  and  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  and  were  followed 
by  the  English  in  Virginia  and  in  New 
England,  the  Dutch  in  New  York,  the 
Swedes  in  New  Jersey,  the  Quakers  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Russians  in  Alaska. 
Instruction,  designed  and  undesigned, 
immediately  ensued,  teaching  the  Indians 
many  foreign  industrial  processes,  the 
betteiing  of  their  own,  and  the  adoption 
of  tirearms,  and  metal  tools  and  utensils. 
Domestic  animals  (horses,  donkeys,  cat- 
tle, sheep,  goats,  poultry)  and  many 
vegetables  found  congenial  environ- 
ment. It  was  through  these  and  other 
practical  lessons  that  the  missionaries 
and  teachers  of  the  early  days,  who 
came  to  Christianize  young  Indians  and 
bestow  on  them  an  education,  were  more 
successful  instructors  than  they  knew. 
By  the  subtle  process  of  suggestion,  the 
inevitable  action  of  mind  upon  mind,  the 
Indians  received  incalculable  training  in 
all  arts  and  tbe  fashion  of  living.  Fail- 
ures to  accomplish  the  most  cherished 
object  of  the  missionaries  grew  out  of  the 
great  distance  which  separated  the  two 
races,  and  of  the  contrary  influences  of 
many  of  the  whites  who  were  first  on  the 
spot,*  not  from  lack  of  zeal  or  ability.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  at  first  the 
most  efficient  agents  of  direct  instruction; 
besides  carrying  on  their  pro]>er  mission- 
ary work  they  exerted  themselves  to  miti- 
gate the  harsh  treatment  visited  on  the 
Indian.  In  the  16th  century  the  expe- 
dition of  Narvaez  to  Florida  was  accom- 
panied by  Franciscans  under  Padre  Juan 
Juarez,  and  the  appearance  of  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  in  Mexico  prompted  Fray  IMarcos 
de  Niza’s  journey  to  the  x.  as  far  as  Zufii, 
and  of  the  expedition  of  Coronado,  who 
left  Fray  Juan  de  Padilla  and  a lay  brother 
in  Quivira,  on  the  Kansas  plains,  as  well 
as  a friar  and  a lay  brother  at  Tiguex  and 
Pecos,  respectively,  all  destined  to  be 
killed  by  the  natives.  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  S,  \V.  records  a series  of 
disa'jfers  to  the  immediate  undertakings, 
but  permanent  success  in  practical  edu- 
cation. 

In  1567  the  agricultural  education  of 
Indians  was  tried  in  Florida  by  the  Jesuit 
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Fray  Rogel,  who  selected  lands,  ])ro- 
cured  agricultural  implements,  and  built 
commodious  houses  (8hea). 

Early  in  the  17th  century  Franciscan 
missions  were  established  among  the 
Apalachee  and  neighboring  tribes,  after- 
ward to  be  abandoned,  but  forming  the 
lirst  link  in  the  chain  of  causes  which  has 
brought  these  Indians  througli  their  mi- 
nority under  guardianship  to  mature  self- 
dependence.  Concentration  for  practical 
instruction  was  established  in  California 
by  the  Franciscans  (see  California,  Indians 
oj).  The  results  achieved  by  the  mis- 
sions in  the  S.  W.  were  chiefly  practical 
and  social.  Domestic  animals,  with  the 
art  of  domestication  and  industries  de- 
pending on  their  ]>roducts,  were  ])erma- 
nently  ac(iuired.  Foreign  plants,  includ- 
ing wheat,  peaches,  and  grapes,  were 
introduced,  gunpowder  was  adoi»ted  in 
place  of  the  bow,  and  new  j)rac-tices 
and  customs,  good  and  bad,  came  into 
vogue.  The  early  French  missions  in 
North  America  were  among  (1)  the  Ab- 
naki  in  Alaiiie,  (2)  the  Huron  in  Ontario, 
Michigan,  and  Ohio,  (2)  the  Iro(iuois  in 
New  York,  (4)  the  Ottawa  in  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  (5)  the  Illinois  in  the  mid- 
dle W.,  and  (6)  the  tribes  of  Louisiana. 
Bishop  Laval  founded  a s(4iool  at  Quebec 
for  French  and  Indian  youth.  Father  de 
Smet  planted  the  first  Catholic  mission 
among  the  Salish  tribes,  and  Canadian 
priests  visited  the  natives  on  Puget  sd. 
and  along  the  coast  of  Washington. 

One  of  the  objects  in  colonizing  Vir- 
ginia, mentioned  in  the  charter  of  1606 
and  repeated  in  that  of  1621,  was  to  bring 
the  infidels  and  savages  to  human  civility 
and  a settled  and  quiet  government 
(Neill ) . Henrico  College  was  founded  in 
1618.  The  council  of  Jamestown  in  1619 
voted  to  educate  Indian  children  in  re- 
ligion, a civil  course  of  life,  and  in  some 
useful  trade.  George  Thorpe,  superin- 
tendent of  education  at  Henrico,  gave  a 
cheering  account  of  his  labors  in  1621. 
Alany  youths  were  taken  to  England  to 
be  educated.  William  and  Mary  College 
was  founded  in  1691,  and  special  provi- 
sions were  made  in  the  charter  of  Virginia 
for  the  instruction  of  Indians  (Hist. Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  1874).  Brass- 
erton  manor  was  purchased  through  the 
charity  of  Robert  Boyle,  the  yearly  rents 
and  profits  being  devoted  to  a boarding- 
school  foundation  in  William  and  Mary 
College.  In  Maryland  no  schools  were 
founded,  but  the  settlers  and  Indians  ex- 
changed knowledge  of  a ])ractical  kind. 
The  inten'sting  chapter  of  Indian  educa- 
tion in  New  England  includes,  during  the 
17th  century,  the  offering  of  their  children 
for  instruction,  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
( 1646-90)  into  their  language  by  Eliot  (see 
Jfliot  Bible),  the  founding  of  Natick,  the 


appointment  of  a superintendent  of  Indi- 
ans (Daniel  Gookin,  1656-86),  and  the  pro- 
vision for  Indian  youth  in  Harvard.  The 
S])irit  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
18th  century  are  revealed  in  the  adojdion 
of  Indian  children  by  the  colonists  (Sam- 
son Occum,  for  example),  the  founding  of 
Moor’s  charity  school.  Bishop  Berke- 
ley’s gift  to  Yale,  the  labors  of  Eleazer 
Wlu'elock  (1729),  and  the  foumling  of 
Dartmouth  College  in  1754  (see  Fletcher, 
Ind.  Education  and  Civilization,  1888). 
In  New  York  and  other  northern  states 
large  sums  of  money  were  appropriated 
for  the  instruction  of  Indians,  and  in 
Princeton  College  special  provisions  were 
made  for  their  education. 

The  Moravians,  models  of  thrift  and 
good  will,  had  in  their  hearts  wherever 
they  went  the  welfare  of  the  aborigines 
as  a private  and  ])ublic  burden. 

Between  1741  and  1761  began,  under 
Vitns  Bering  and  his  succes.sors,  the  se- 
ries of  les.sons  given  for  the  acculturation 
of  the  Aleut,  Eskimo,  and  Indians  of 
Alaska.  Schools  were  formally  opened 
in  Kodiak  in  1794,  and  a little  later  in 
Sitka.  This  chapter  in  education  includes 
the  Russian  Company’s  schools,  as  well 
as  military.  Government,  and  church 
schools.  Pui)ils  were  taught  the  Ru.ssian 
and  English  languages,  geography,  his- 
tory, arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  navigation.  Industrial  training  was 
comj)ulsory  in  many  cases.  Dali  ( .Alaska, 
1870)  s])eaks  of  the  great  aptness  of  the 
Aleuts  in  receiving  instruction.  In  all 
areas  the  voyageur,  the  trapper,  the 
trader,  the  missionar}',  the  settler,  the 
school-teacher,  and  Government  authori- 
ties were  }>artners  in  education.  The 
contact,  whenever  it  took  jdace,  had  its 
effect  in  a generation  or  two.  The  mak- 
ing of  treaties  with  the  Indians  afforded 
an  object  lesson  in  j)ractical  affairs.  Old 
things  pas.sed  away  whose  nature  ami  very 
existence  and  structure  can  be  proved  now 
only  by  impressions  on  ancient  pottery  or 
remains  in  caverns  and  graves.  The  two- 
fold education  embraced  new  dietaries, 
utensils,  and  modes  of  ])re]>aring  and  eat- 
ing food;  new  materials  and  fashions  in 
dressandim])lementsfor  making  clothing; 
new  or  modified  habitations  and  their 
appurtenances  and  furniture;  new  pro- 
ductive industries  and  new  methods  of 
quarrying  and  mining,  woodcraft,  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  and  fishing;  the  introduc- 
tioTi  of  guniB)wder,  domestic  animals,  and 
foreign  handicrafts;  the  adoption  of  cal- 
endars and  clocks,  and  the  habit  of  steady 
employment  for  wages;  new  social  in.'^ti- 
tutions,  manners,  customs,  and  fashions, 
not  always  for  the  better;  foreign  words 
and  jargons  for  new  ideas  and  activities; 
new  esthetic  ideas;  changes  in  the  clan 
and  tribal  life,  and  accessions  to  native 
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beliefs  and  forms  of  worship  borrowed 
from  the  conquerors. 

In  the  Canadian  colonies  little  was  done 
for  secular  and  industrial  education  by  the 
provincial  governments  prior  to  confeder- 
ation. The  Roman  Catholic  missions  in- 
herited from  the  French,  Anglican  mis- 
sions sent  from  the  mother  country,  the 
New  England  Company’s  missions  among 
the  Six  Nations  and  Mohawk,  and  Meth- 
odist schools  founded  by  Lo'rd  Elgin  and 
others,  as  well  as  those  managed  by  Pres- 
byterians, Baptists,  and  Congregational- 
ists,  all  combined  common  school  instruc- 
tion and  training  in  the  practical  arts 
with  their  special  work  (see  Missions). 
After  the  confederation  (18(17)  the  sub- 
ject was  taken  up  systematically  and  con- 
tract schools  were  established  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Christian  denom- 
inations. In  the  older  provinces  agri- 
culture and  other  industries  had  largely 
taken  the  place  of  primitive  arts.  After 
the  admission  of  British  Columlna,  Man- 
itoba, and  the  Northwest  Territory  into 
the  Dominion,  steps  were  taken  to  estab- 
lish systematic  training  in  those  prov- 
inces. In  1904  there  were  24  industrial, 
46  boarding,  and  228  day  schools  in  ope- 
ration. Day  schools  among  the  tribes  aim 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  parents;  the 
boarding  schools  especially  cultivate  in- 
dustrial training  for  various  bread-win- 
ning  trades;  normal  schools  and  girls’ 
homes  have  been  established  to  teach 
self-support  under  new  conditions.  Im- 
provement in  dwellings  has  developed 
a stronger  attachment  to  home,  as  well 
as  bettered  health  and  raised  the  moral 
tone,  for  when  houses  are  furnished  with 
stoves,  beds,  tables,  chairs,  musical  in- 
struments, andsewingmachines,  the  tastes 
of  the  occupants  are  elevated  and  other 
thoughts  stimulated.  Indians  become  in- 
dividual owners  of  farms  and  of  flocks 
and  herds  and  sell  the  produce;  they  par- 
take of  the  benefits  of  commerce  and 
transportation  and  acquire  thrift.  Com- 
petition in  fairs  and  exhibitions  stimu- 
lates proficiency  in  both  the  old  and  the 
new  activities.  The  purpose  of  the  Cana- 
dian government  has  been  to  encourage 
the  Indians  to  emerge  from  a condition 
of  tutelage  and  continue  voluntarily  what 
they  have  learned  under  close  supervi- 
sion. The  schools  discourage  ])remature 
marriages  and  educate  the  young  ])ro- 
spective  mothers.  Education  has  made 
the  aborigines  law-respecting,  prosperous, 
and  contented.  Ear  from  being  a menace 
to  or  a burden  upon  the  commonwealth, 
they  contribute  in  many  ways  to  its  wel- 
fare. The  able-bodied  in  the  mixed 
farming  districts  have  become  practically 
self-supporting  (Pedlev  in  Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
for  1904). 


After  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  government  thefollowingChristian 
bodies  either  instituted  secular  day  and 
boarding  schools  among  the  Indians  or 
continued  those  already  in  existence,  and 
these  schools  have  borne  a large  part  in 
Indian  education:  Roman  Catholic  and 
Moravians  from  colonial  times;  FrieJids 
(Orthodox),  1795;  Baptist,  1807;  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  1810;  Episcopal,  1815;  Methodist 
Episcopal,  1816;  Presbyterian  (North), 
1883;  Old  School  Presbyterians,  1837; 
Methodist  Episcopal  (South  ),  1844;  Con- 
gregational American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation, 1846;  Reformed  Dutch,  1857; 
Presbyterian  (South),  1857;  IMends 
(Hicksite),  1869;  United  Presbyterian, 
1869;  Unitarian,  1886.  Miss  Alice  C. 
Fletcher  affirms  that  the  missionary 
labors  among  the  Indians  have  been  as 
large!  y educationa  1 as  religious.  U util  1870 
all  Oovernment  aid  for  this  object  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  mi.ssionaries. 

On  July  12,  1775,  a committee  on  In- 
dian affairs  was  ai>pointed  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  with  Oen.  Schuyler  as 
chairman,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
standing  committee  was  created.  Money 
was  voted  to  support  Indian  students  at 
Dartmouth  and  Princeton  colleges.  After 
the  War  Department  was  created,  in  1789, 
Indian  affairs  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
its  Secretary  until  1849,  when  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was  established 
and  the  Indian  Bureau  was  transferred 
thereto.  Gen.  Knox,  Washington’s  Sec- 
retary of  War,  urged  industrial  education, 
and  the  President  was  of  the  same  mind. 
In  his  message  of  1801  President  Adams 
noted  the  sviccess  of  continued  efforts  to 
introduce  among  the  Indians  the  imple- 
ments and  practices  of  husbandry  and 
the  household  arts. 

The  first  petition  of  an  Indian  for 
schools  among  his  tribe  was  made  by 
David  Folsom,  a Choctaw,  in  1816.  The 
Ottawa,  in  their  treaty  (1817)  and  in  their 
address  to  President  Monroe  (1822), stipu- 
lated for  industrial  and  literary  education. 
In  1819  a first  appropriation  of  810,000  was 
made  by  Congress  for  Indian  education, 
the  superintendents  and  agents  to  be 
nominated  by  the  President.  In  1823 
there  were  21  schools  receiving  Govern- 
ment aid,  and  the  number  was  increased 
to  .38  in  1825.  The  lirst  contract  school 
was  established  on  theTulalip  res..  Wash., 
in  1869,  but  it  was  not  until  1 873  that  Gov- 
ernment schools  ])roper  were  provided. 
In  the  beginning  there  were  only  day 
schools,  later  boarding  schools  on  the 
reservations,  and  tinally  boarding  schools 
remote  from  them.  The  training  in  all 
these  schools  was  designed  to  bring  the 
Indians  nearer  to  civilized  life,  with  a 
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view  to  ultimate  citizenship  by  enabling 
them  to  assimilate  the  speech,  industrial 
life,  family  organization,  social  manners 
and  customs,  civil  government,  knowl- 
edge, modes  of  thinking,  and  ethical 
standards  of  the  whites.  The  change  to 
agriculture  and  sedentary  industries  had 
a profound  effect  in  developing  a sense  of 
continuous  responsibility.  A school  was 
established  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1879,  by 
Cai>t.  R.  II.  Pratt,  U.  S.  A.,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  Indian  boys  and  girls  by 
separating  tliem  from  their  tribal  life  so  as 
to  prepare  themtoliveandlaborincontact 
with  white  people  (see  Carlide  School). 
To  this  end  they  are  taught  in  the  school  as 
far  as  the  high-school  grade,  and  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  mechanical  trades  and 
domestic  work.  In  order  to  facilitatea.sso- 
ciation  with  the  white  population  the 
“outing  system”  was  adopted,  by  which 
pupils  are  permitted  to  go  out  during  vaca- 
tions to  earn  money.  Boys  and  girls  are 
also  phased  in  families  where  they  may 
work  for  their  board,  and  perhaps  more, 
and  attend  school.  Thus  the  young  In- 
dians are  trained  in  home  life  and  associate 
with  white  children.  Contract  schools 
were  abandoned  June  30,  1900;  the  reli- 
gious societies  have  since  taken  care  of 
their  own  schools,  and  the  appropriation 
for  Indian  education  is  applied  under 
the  law  entirely  to  Government  schools. 
About  100  students  receive  higher  instruc- 
tion in  Hampton  Institute.  One  of  the 
latest  experiments  is  that  of  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson  in  connection  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  domesticated  reindeer  into  Alaska. 
These  are  allotted  to  mission  and  other 
schools,  and  instruction  in  the  care  and 
use  of  ttiem  is  a part  of  the  training. 

The  present  scheme  of  education 
adopted  by  the  Indian  Office  is  to  teach 
the  pupils  English,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, and  United  States  history,  and 
also  to  train  them  in  farming  and  the 
care  of  stock  and  in  trades,  as  well  as 
gymnastics.  This  requires  the  mainte- 
nance of  day,  boarding,  and  training 
schools,  253  now  in  all,  with  2,300  em- 
ployees, involving  an  annual  expenditure 
of  nearly  $5,000,000.  Some  of  these  In- 
dian schools  are  models  (see  Chilocco 
Indian  Indudrial  School).  Allotment  of 
land  has  been  the  means  of  sending  Indian 
children  to  district  schools  with  white 
children.  Indian  teachers  are  being  em- 
ployed and  parents  are  coming  to  be 
interested. 

While  on  some  reservations  there  are 
still  Indian  children  who  never  saw  a 
school,  the  great  mass  have  ceased  to  be 
indifferent.  The  results  of  a century’s 
efforts  are  immeasurable.  Indians  now 
take  their  ])laces  beside  wddtes  in  many 
of  the  industrial  pursuits  and  in  the  higher 
walks  as  well.  The  best  evidence  that 


the  Indian  is  capable  of  civilization  is  the 
list  of  those  who  have  succeeded.  The 
Government  has  been  stimulated,  advised, 
and  aided  all  along  by  associations  of 
benevolent  men  and  women  who  have 
freely  given  their  time  and  means  for  the 
education  and  uplifting  of  the  Indians, 
with  various  motives,  some  seeking  the 
preservation  of  tribal  life,  arts,  and  cus- 
toms, some  their  extinction.  See  Carlisle 
School,  Chilocco  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Dutch  injlucnce,  English  influence,  French 
influence,  Spanish  influence,  etc.,  Covern- 
rnental  policy.  Missions. 

In  addition  to  the  works  cited,  see 
Reps.  Ind.  Aff.,  es])ecially  for  1898  and 
subsequent  years;  Bureau  of  Education 
Re])orts  for  1870,  339-354;  1871,  402-411; 
1872,  405-418;  1873,  469-480;  1874,  506- 
516;  1875,  519-528;  1878,  281-286;  1879, 
278-280;  1880,  372-376;  1886,  app.  8 and 
657-660;  1888,  999-1004;  1897,  1520-1522; 
also  circulars  3,  1883,  58-73;  4,  34-43; 
Bulletin  1 of  the  New  Orleans  Exposi- 
tion, 541-544  and  746-754,  1889;  Archa?- 
ologia  Americana,  1820-60;  Bacon,  Laws 
of  ]\Id.,  1765;  Camden  Soc.  Bublica- 
tions,  i-cix,  1838-72;  Canadian  Ind.  Aff. 
Reps.;  Catesby,  Nat.  Hist.  Carolina,  ii, 
XII,  1743;  Eastman,  Indian  Boyhood, 
1902;  Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  i-iv,  1849-51; 
Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civiliza- 
tion, 1888;  Hailmann,  Education  of  the 
Indian,  1904;  Hall,  Adolescence,  1904; 
Heckewelder,  Narr.  of  the  Mission  of  the 
United  Brethren,  1820;  Jenks,  Childhood 
of  Ji-shib^,  1900;  Hist.  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  1660-1874;  La  Flesche,  The 
Middle  Five,  1900;  Loskiel,  Hist,  of  the 
Mission  of  the  United  Brethren,  1794; 
IMass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i-x,  1792-1809; 
Neill,  Hist.  Va.  Co.,  1869;  Parkman,  Old 
Regime  in  Canada;  Pratt,  Reps,  on  Car- 
lisle School  in  An.  Rej).  Commr.  Ind.  Aff., 
especially  20th  and  24th;  Rawson  et  ah. 
Rep.  of  Commissioners  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion in  1844  (Jour.  Leg.  .\ssemb.  Prov.  of 
Can.,  VI,  1847);  Shea,  Catholic  Missions, 
1855;  Smet  (1)  Oregon  Miss.,  1845,  (2) 
New  Indian  Sketches,  1865,  (3)  Western 
jNIissions  and  ^Missionaries,  1863;  Spencer, 
Education  of  the  Pueblo  Child,  1899; 
Spotswood,  Off.  Letters  (1710-22),  ^ a. 
Hist.  Soc.,  i-ii,  1882-85;  Stevenson. 
Religious  Life  of  the  Zufii  Child,  1887; 
Stith,  Hist.  Va.,  rejir.  1865.  (o.  t.  m.) 

Eeh.  A band  or  division  of  the  Iru- 
waitsu  of  Scott  valley,  Siskiyou  co..  Cal.; 
noted  by  Gibbs  as  living  with  the  Wat- 
sahewa  in  1851. 

E-eh.— Gibb.s  (IWlUn  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe.'*,  ni, 
171, 1853.  E-oh.— McKoe  (1851)  in  Sen.  Kx.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  spec,  scss.,  171, 1853. 

Eeksen  ( fye.vs^n).  A Salish  tribe  about 
Oyster  bay,  k.  coast  of  Vancouver  id., 
speaking  the  Comox  dialect. — Boas,  IMS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1887. 
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Eel  Elver  Indians.  A part  of  the  Mi- 
ami, formerly  living  in  Indiana.  Their 
village  was  at  Thorn  town,  Boone  co., 
where  they  had  a reservation,  which  was 
sold  in  1828,  the  band  removing  to  the 
Miami  res.  between  the  Wabash  and 
Eel  rs.,  in  Miami  co.  They  afterward 
shared  the  general  fortunes  of  the  tribe. 

(.1.  M.) 

Eel  River  Indians. — Knox  (1792)  in  Am.  St.  Papers, 
I,  235,  1832.  Eelrivers. — Brown,  West.  Gaz.,  72, 
1817.  Elk  river  tribe. — Ibid.,  349  (misprint). 
Isle-River  Indians. — Imlay,  West.  Ter.,  371,  1793 
(Eel  r.,  through  a corruption  of  I’Anguille  into 
‘Ixjng-isle’).  I’Anguille. — French  name  of  the 
band  and  settlement  (‘The  eel’).  Long-isle. — 
Imlay,  op.  cit.  (misrendering  of  French  I’An- 
guille). Thornton  party. — Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  178, 
1837.  Thorntown party. — Wyandot  Vil.  treaty  (pro- 
claimed 1828)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  6'20, 1873. 

Eesteytoch.  Given  as  a tribe  on  Cas- 
cade inlet,  Brit.  Col. ; probably  a village 
group  of  the  Bellacoola. 

Ees-tey-toch. — Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app.,1859. 

Efaca.  A Timucua  clan  belonging  to 
the  Acheha  phratry. — Pareja  (1612-14) 
(pioted  by  Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc.,  XVII,  492,  1878. 

Egan.  An  Algonquian  settlement  in 
Maniwaki  township,  Ottawa  co.,  Quebec, 
containing  225  Indians  in  1884. 

Egedesminde.  A missionary  station  on 
Davis  str.,  w.  Greenland. — Crantz,  Hist. 
Greenland,  i,  14,  1767. 

Eguianna-cahel  (‘water-hole  of  the 
mountain’).  A rancheria,  probably  Co- 
chimi,  connected  with  Purfsima  (Cade- 
gomo)  mission.  Lower  California,  in  the 
18th  century. — Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v, 
189,  1857. 

Egusanna  cahel. — Ibid. 

Ehartsar.  A band  of  the  Crows,  one 
of  the  four  into  which  Lewis  divided  the 
tribe. 

E-hart'-sar. — Lewis,  Trav.,  175,  1809.  £h-ha- 
tz4.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  Ixxxiv,  18‘23 
(Hidatsii  name:  ‘leaf  people’). 

Ehatisaht.  A Nootka  tribe  on  Esper- 
anza  inlet,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id., 
Brit.  Col.;  pop.  101  in  1902,  95  in  1904. 
Their  principal  village  is  Oke.  From 
their  waters  came  the  larger  part  of  the 
supply  of  dental  ium  shells  extensively 
used  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  media  of 
exchange. 

Ai-tiz-zarts. — .lewitt,  Nar.,  36,  1849.  Aitzarts. — 
Armstrong,  Oregon,  136,  1857.  Ayhuttisaht.— 
Sproat,  Sav.  Life,  308,  1868.  Eh-aht-tis-aht.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  52, 1875.  Ehateset. — Mayne,  Brit.  Col., 
251,  1862.  Ehatisaht. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1901,  pt.  2, 
1.58.  E'hatisath. — Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  5V.  Tribes  Can., 
31, 1890.  Ehatt-is-aht. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1897,  357. 

Ehouae  (‘one  battered  it.’ — Hewitt). 
A village  of  the  Tionontati  existing  in 
1640. 

EhSae. — Jes.  Rel.  1641,  69,  1858. — Ehwae. — Shea, 
note  in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  n,  1.53,  1.S66. 
Sainct  Pierre  et  sainct  Paul. — ,Ies.  Rel.  1640,  95, 
1858. 

Ehressaronon.  The  Huron  name  of  a 
trilie  mentioned  by  Eagueneau  in  1640  as 
living  s.  of  St  Lawrence  r.  (,Jes.  Eel.  1640, 
35,1858).  It  can  not  now  be  identified 


5vith  any  tribe  s.  of  the  St  Lawrence.  Per- 
haps Iroquoian,  as  are  some  of  the  tribes 
mentioned  in  the  same  list. 

Ehutewa.  A Luiseno  village  formerly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis  Key 
mission,  s.  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  11,  1860).  Possibly  the  same  as 
Hatawa. 

Eidenu  ( perhaps  an  Eskimo  rendering 
of  ‘ I don’t  know  ’ ).  A Kinugumiut  coa.st 
settlement  at  C.  Prince  of  Wales. 

Ei-dan-noo. — Bcechy  (18‘26)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901.  Iden-noo. — Ibid.  Wales. — 
Post-route  map,  1903. 

Eider  (trans.  of  Igognah,  ‘eider duck’). 
An  Aleut  village  on  Captain  bay,  Un- 
alaska,  Alaska,  at  a point  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  39  in  1830,  according  to 
Veniaminoff. 

Igognak.— Kotzebue (1816)  quoted  by  Baker,Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska, 1901  (‘eider  duck’).  Igonok. — Coxe, 
Russ.  Discov.,  166,  1787.  Paystravskoi. — Elliott, 
Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  2'25,  1875.  Pestriakof. — Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901  (Russian:  ‘eider  duck’). 
Pestriakovo. — Sarichef  (1792)  quoted  by  Baker, 
ibid.  Pestriakowskoje. — Holmberg.Ethnol.Skizz., 
map,  18,55.  Pestryakovskoe. — Veiiiaminolf,  Za- 
piski,  11,202, 1840. 

Einake  (E-In'-o-A-e,  ‘ catchers,’  or  ‘sol- 
diers’). A society  of  the  Ikunuhkatsi,  or 
All  Comrade.s,  in  the  Piegan  tribe;  it  lias 
been  obsolete  since  about  1860,  and  per- 
haps earlier. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  221,  1892. 

Eiwhuelit.  A division  of  the  A"uit  Es- 
kimo on  St  Lawrence  id.,  Bering  .sea. 
Bogoras  says  “they  are  plainly  a colony 
from  the  nearest  [Siberian]  shore,  prob- 
ably from  Indian  point.”  The  villages 
are  Chibukak,  Chitnak,  Kialegak,  Kuku- 
liak,  Puguviliak,  and  Punuk. 

Eiwhue'lit.— Bogoras,  Chukchee,  ‘20,1904  (Chuk- 
chi name).  Kikhtog'amut. — Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  15,  1877  (‘islanders').  Oomoojeks. — 
Kelly,  Arctic  Eskimo  in  Alaska,  11,1890.  Shi- 
wo-kug-mut.— Dali  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  x.xxiv, 
377,  1885.  Bmudjek.— Woolfe  in  11th  Census, 
Alaska,  130, 1893. 

Ekaentoton.  The  Huron  name  of  IMan- 
itoulin  id.  and  of  the  Indians  (Amikwa) 
living  on  it  in  1649.  It  was  the  ancient 
home  of  the  Ottawa. 

Ekaentoton.— Jes.  Rel.  1649,  II,  6,  1858.  I’Isle  de 
Saincte  Marie. — Ibid. 

Ekaloaping.  A Padlimiut  Eskimo  set- 
tlement in  Padli  fjord,  Baffin  land. 
Exaloaping.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  441, 1888. 

Ekaluakdjuin.  A summer  settlement 
of  the  Saumingmiut  subtribe  of  the  Oko- 
miut  Eskimo,  x.  of  Cumberland  sd. 
Exaluaqdjuin.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  439,  iaS8. 

Ekalualuin.  A summer  settlement  of 
the  Akudnirmiut  Eskimo  on  Home  bav, 
Baffin  land. 

Exalualuin.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  441, 1888. 

Ekaluin.  A summer  settlement  of  the 
Niigumiut  Eskimo  of  Baffin  land  at  the 
head  of  Frobisher  bav. 

Exaluin.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  .V.  E.,map,  1888. 

Ekaluin.  A summer  settlement  of 
Talirpingmiut  Eskimo  on  the  s.  shore  of 
Cumberland  sd. 

Exoluin.— Boas  in  6th  Rej).  B.  .\.  E.,  map,  1.H88. 
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Ekalukdjuak.  A summer  settlement  of 
the  Kingua  Okomiut  Eskimo  at  the  head 
of  Cumberland  sd. 

Exaluqdjuaq. — Boas  in  (Uh  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Ekaluktaluk.  An  Eskimo  village  in  the 
Kuskokwim  district,  Alaska;  poj).  24  in 
1893. 

Ekaluktalugumiut. — 11th  Ceiisu.s,  Alaska,  1C4, 1893. 

Ekarenniondi  (‘there  a tree  lies  ex- 
tended.’—Hewitt).  ATionontati  village 
of  the  Deer  clan  where  the  Jesuits  had 
their  mission  of  St  Mathias  in  1648. 
Ekarenniondi. — Gamier  (1018)  in  Charlevoix,  New 
Fr.,  II,  228,  note,  1866.  Sainct  Matthieu. — Jes. 
Rel.  1610,  95,  1858.  Saint  Mathias. — Jes.  Kel.  1648, 
61, 1858. 

Ekatopistaks  ( ‘ half-dead  meat’ — Mor- 
gan’ ; ‘ the  hand  that  have  finished  pack- 
ing’— Hayden).  A division  of  the  Pie- 
gan  tribe  of  the  Siksika  (ip  v. ),  probably 
extinct. 

e-ka-to'-pi-staks. — Hayden,  Ktlinog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  264,  1862.  E-ko'-to-pis-taxe. — Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc.,  171,  1878. 

Ekgiagan.  A village  of  the  Chalone 
division  of  the  Costanoan  family,  for- 
merly near  Soledad  mission.  Cal. — Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Ekilik.  A Togiagamiut  village  on  To- 
giak  r.,  near  its  mouth,  in  Alaska.  Poii. 
192  in  1880;  60  in  1890. 

Ekiligamut. — Spnrr  and  Post  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901.  Ikalinkamiut. — 11th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  5,  1893.  Ikaliukha. — Petroff,  ioth 
Census,  Alaska,  17,  1884. 

Ekiondatsaan.  A Huron  village  in  On- 
tario about  1640. 

Ekhiondaltsaan, — Jes.  Rel.  1637,  162,  1858.  Ekion- 
datsaan.— Jes.  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  18.58.  Khiondaesa- 
han.— Jes.  Rel.  1637,  70,  1858. 

Ekoolthaht  ( ‘ bushes-on-hill  people  ’ ) . 
A Nootka  tribe  formerly  inhabiting  the 
shores  of  Barclay  sd.,  w.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id. ; pop.  48  in  1879.  They  have 
now  joined  the  Seshart. 

E-koolth-aht. — Can.  Ind.  All.,  308,  1879.  Eku'- 
lath. — Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  31,  1890. 
Equalett. — Kelley,  Oregon,  68,  1830. 

Ekquall.  A former  rancheria,  possibly 
of  the  Diegueno,  under  San  Aliguel  de  la 
Frontera  mission,  in  the  mountains  of 
w.  Lower  California,  about  30  m.  s.  of 
San  Diego,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  18,  1860. 

Ekuhkahshatin.  A Shuswap  village  on 
a small  branch  of  Deadman  cr.,  a n. 
afiluentof  Thompson  r.,  Brit.  Col.  Pop., 
with  Skichistan  (ip  v.),  118  in  1904. 

E-kuh-kah'-sha-tin.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.  for  1891,  see.  ii,  44. 

Ekuk.  A Nushagagmiut  village  near 
the  mouth  of  Nushagak  r. , Alaska.  Pop. 
112  in  1880;  6.5  in  1890. 

Ekouk.— Lutke  (1828)  quoted  by  Baker.  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska, 1901.  Ekuk. — PelrofT,  Rep. on  Alaska, 
17,  1884.  Yekuk.— llth  Census,  Alaska.  164,  1.893. 

Ekuks.  A Stpiawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  right  bank  of  Sijuawmisht 
r.,  w.  Brit.  Col. 

E'kuiks.— Boas.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  Ek  uks.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  ,\.  A.  S..  474.  1900. 
Ekupabeka.  A Hidatsa  band. 


Bonnet. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  1.59, 1877.  E-ku'-pa- 
be-ka. — Ibid. 

Elahsa  ( ‘ village  of  the  great  willows’ ). 
A former  Hidatsa  village  on  the  n.  bank 
of  Knife  r.,  N.  Dak.,  about  3 m.  from 
Missouri  r. 

Biddahatsi-Awatiss. — Maximilian. Voy.  dans  Pint. 
del’.Am.,  111,3,1843.  Elah-Sa.— Maximilian, Trav., 
178, 1843.  Hidatsa.— Matthews,  Ethnog.  Hidatsa, 
38,  1877  (see  Huhitmti). 

Elakulsi  {E'lUkCd'si.,  referring  to  eln, 
‘earth  ’ ; or  Alagulsa).  A Cherokee  settle- 
ment in  N.  Georgia  about  1800-35.  (.i.  m.  ) 

Ailigulsha.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.E.,  144,  1887. 

Elarroyde.  A former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  ivith  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Eleidlinottine  (‘peoitle  of  the  fork’). 
An  Etchareottine  tribe  at  the  confiueiice 
of  Liard  and  Mackenzie  rs.,  whose  terri- 
tory extends  to  La  Martre,  Grandin, 
and  Tache  Lakes. 

^I’e-idlin-Gottine.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des 
Eselaves,  363,  1891.  £le-idlin-ottine. — Petitot  in 
Bull.  Soc.  de  Geog.  Paris,  chart,  1875.  Gens  de  la 
fourche  du  Mackenzie. — Petitot.  Diet.  Dfini^  Dind- 
ji<5,  XX,  1876. 

Elephant  Mound.  A noted  effigy  mound, 
4 m.  s.  of  Wyalusing,  Grant  co.,  Wis., 
first  brought  to  public  notice  in  1872 
through  a jiencil  sketch  and  brief  descrip- 
tion by  Jared  Warner  (Smithson.  Rep. 
1872, 1873).  From  its  ina.ssive  form  and 
an  apparent  prolongation  of  the  nose,  sup- 
posed to  be  a part  of  the  original  mound, 
giving  the  tumulus  a slight  resemblance 
to  an  elephant,  the  name  Elephant  Mound 
was  applied  to  it.  Although  frequently 
mentioned  and  illustrated,  the  figures  are 
copies  of  Warner’s  sketch,  no  reexamina- 
tion having  been  made  until  Nov.,  1884, 
when  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
surveyedand plattedthemound;  theresult 
of  this  work  ajipears  in  its  Twelfth  Keiiort 
(91-93,  fig.  44,  1894).  The  immediate 
situation  is  a long  rectangular  dejiression 
forming  a cul  de  aac,  the  level  of  which 
is  only  a few  feet  aliove  the  Mississijipi 
at  high  water.  Although  the  tract  had 
been  cultivated  for  many  years,  the 
mound  at  the  time  of  the  survey  dis- 
tinctly showed  the  rounded  surface,  the 
highest  point  being  at  the  hip  of  the 
effigy,  where  the  heiglit  5vas  4 ft.  The 
measurements  were:  length,  140  ft; 

widtli  across  the  liody  and  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  hind  leg,  72  ft.  At  the  time 
of  the  survey  no  indication  of  an  elepliant- 
like  proboscis  was  found.  After  an  ex- 
amination of  similar  effigies  it  was  deter- 
mined that  this  mound  was  designed  to 
represent  a bear,  and  that  the  supjiosed 
nasal  prolongation  seen  by  Warner  was 
accidental,  due  probably  to  washed  or 
drifted  earth.  In  addition  to  the  refer- 
ences cited,  see  Am.  Antiq.,  vi,  178,  1884; 
Strong  (1)  in  Rep.  Wis.  Geol.  Surv.  for 
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1373-4^  (2)  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1876,  431, 
1877;  Thomas,  Catalogue  Prehist.  Works, 
Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  232, 1891.  (c.  t.  ) 

Eleunaxciay.  A Chumashan  village  for- 
merly  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  i,  459,  1874. 

Elhlateese.  Tlie  principal  village  of 
the  Uchncklesit  (q.  v.)  at  the  head  of 
Ucluicklesit  harbor,  Alberni  canal,  Van- 
couver id.;  pop.  45  in  1902. — Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  263,  1902. 

Eliot  Bible.  The  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Algonquian  language 
of  the  Massachuset,  made  bv  John 
Eliot  (1604-90),  the  Apostle  to  the  In- 
dians, was  the  first  Bible  printed  in 
America  by  the  English  authorities.  The 
first  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  was  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1663,  the 
New  Testament  having  appeared  two 
years  before.  The  books  of  Genesis  and 
Matthew  seem  to  have  been  printed  in 
1655  and  a portion  of  the  Psalms  in  1658, 
by  which  time  the  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible  was  completed.  Eliot  was 
the  author  of  other  works  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  IMassachuset,  and  of  books 
about  the  language  and  the  natives  (Pil- 
ling, Bibliog.  Algonq. Lang., Bull.  B.  A.E., 
1891).  Trumbull’s  Dictionary  of  the 
Eliot  Bible,  which  is  not  exhaustive, 
has  been  published  as  the  Natick  Dic- 
tionary (Bull.  25,  B.  A.  E.,  1903).  The 
Eliot  Bible  is  one  of  the  monuments  of 
missionary  endeavor  and  prescientific 
study  of  the  Indian  tongues.  In  his  lin- 
guistic labors  Eliot  was  assisted  by  his 
two  sons  and  by  several  Indians.  See 
Bible  translations,  Cockenoe.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Eljman.  A former  Chumashan  village 
described  as  situated  near  the  windmill  of 
La  Patera,  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Aljiman. — Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  459,  1S74.  Elji- 
man, — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Eljman. — Ibid.  Elmian.— Bancroft,  op.  cit.  San 
Marcos.— Taylor,  op.  cit. 

Elks.  A mythical  people,  said  by  Pid- 
geon  (Traditions  of  De-coo-dah,  162, 
1858),  on  information  said  to  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Dakota,  “to  have 
come  from  the  N.,  and  once  held  domin- 
ion over  all  this  country,  from  the  Missis- 
sipjii  r.,  E.  and  n.,  to  the  great  waters.” 

Ellijay  (from  EliUse,  abbr.  of  ElcUsn/1, 
possibly ‘green  [verdant]  earth’).  The 
name  of  several  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ments. One  was  on  the  headwaters  of 
Keowee  r.,  S.  C. ; another  was  on  Ellijay 
cr.  of  Little  Tennessee  r.,  near  the  pres- 
ent Franklin,  Macon  co.,  N.  Cd  another 
about  the  present  Ellijay  in  Gilmer  co., 
Ga.,  and  a fourth  on  Ellejoy  cr.  of  Little 
r.,  near  the  present  Maryville,  in  Blount 
CO.,  Tenn. — Moonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
517,  1900. 

Allagae. — Bartram,  Travel.^,  372,  1792.  Elijoy. — 
Doc.  of  1775  quoted  bv  Rovce  in  5th  Report 
B.  A.  E.,  143,  1887.  Ellijay.— Doc  of  1799,  ibid. 


El  Morro  (Span. : ‘ the  castle  ’ ).  A pre- 
historic ruined  pueblo,  consisting  of  the 
remains  of  two  blocks  of  dwellings,  situ- 
ated on  the  summit  of  a rock  me.sa  called 
El  Morro,  or  Inscription  Rock,  about  35  m. 

E.  of  Zufii,  Valencia  CO.,- N.  Mex.  The 
pueblo  is  reputed  to  be  of  Zufii  origin, 
but  there  is  only  legendary  testimony  of 
this.  The  pefiol  is  called  El  Morro  on 
account  of  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
castle  from  a distance,  and  Inscription 
Rock  from  the  occurrence  thereon  of  nu- 
merous inscriptions  carved  by  early  Span- 
ish explorers.  The  earliest  in  date  is  that 
of  Juan  de  Onate  in  1605.  For  de-scrij)- 
tion  see  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa])ers, 
IV,  328,  1892;  Coues,  Garces  Diary  (1775- 
76),  1900;  Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol. 
and  Archseol.,  i,  1890;  lloopes  and 
Broomall  in  Proc.  Del.  Co.  (Pa.)  Inst,  of 
Sci.,  I,  pt.  1,  1905;  Lummis,  Strange  Cor- 
ners, 164-182,  1892;  Simpson,  Jour.,  121, 
1850.  (f.  w.  II.) 

El  Morro.— Vargas  (1692)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  200,  1889  (ap)plied  to  the  penol). 
Heshotaya’hlto.— Hodge,  inf’n,  1895  C ruins  on  top 
or  above’:  Zufii  name).  Hesho-ta  Yashtok. — 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  In.st.  Papers,  iv,  328,  1892 
(given  a.s  Zufii  name). 

Elochuteka.  A former  village,  probably 
Seminole,  between  Hillsboro  and  Big 
Withlacoochee  rs.,  Fla. — II.  R.  Doc.  78, 
25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  map,  768-769,  1838. 

Elogio.  A Papago  settlement,  probably 
in  Pima  CO.,  s.  Ariz.,  with  66  inhabitants  in 
1858. — Bailey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  208, 1858. 

Eloquale.  An  unidentified  village  in  x. 
Florida  in  1564. — De  Bry,  Brev.  Nar.,  ii, 
map,  1591. 

Eloquence.  See  Oratorii. 

Elothet.  Given  by  Kelley  (Oregon,  68, 
1830)  as  a Nootka  town  on  Vancouver  id. 
under  chief  Wickaninish;  possibly  in- 
tended for  Ucluelet. 

El  Paso.  A mission  established  among 
the  Mansos  at  the  present  Juarez,  Chi- 
huahua, opposite  El  Pa.«o,  Tex.,  by  Fray 
Garcia  de  Zuniga  (or  de  San  Francisco) 
in  1659.  The  settlement  contained  also 
some  Piros  from  Tabira  in  1684,  and  it 
became  jirominent  as  the  seat  of  the  New 
IMexican  government  during  the  Pueblo 
rebellion  of  1680-92.  (f.  w.  ii.) 

Guadalupe  del  Paso.— Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex., 
168,  1889.  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  los  Man- 
sos del  Paso  del  Norte. — Garcia  (16.59)  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  86,  1890. 
Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  del  Paso  del  Rio  del 
Norte.— MS.  of  17th  century  <iuoted  by  Bandelier, 
ibid.,  IV,  248.  1892.  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe 
del  Passo.— Villa-Seilor.  Theatre  .\m.,  pt.  2,  422, 
1748.  Paso. — Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  83, 18.55.  Paso  del 
Rio  del  Norte. — .Arch.  Santa  Fe.MS.  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, op.  cit.  Passo  del  Norte. — Villa-Sefior,  op. 
cit.,  421. 

El  Penon  (Span.:  ‘the  large  rocky  liill 
or  height’).  A former  small  settlement, 
probably  Seminole,  on  an  island  13 
leagues  n.  of  Mosquito  r.,  at  the  entrance 
of  Matanzas  r.,  Fla. 

El  Penon. — Smyth,  Tour  in  U.  S.,  it,  21,  1784. 
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Elquis.  A Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  eo.,  ('al.,  in  1542. — Ca- 
brillo,  Nar.  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  181,  1857. 

Elskwatawa.  See  'Jhishratawa. 

El  Turco.  See  Turk. 

Eluaxcu,  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  459,  1874. 

Elwha.  A Clallam  village  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  Wash- 
ington. 

El'-hwa. — Ec-lls,  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  Eeb.,  1886  (own 
name) . Elkwah.— Gibbs  in  Pae.  K.  R.  Rep.,  i,  -129, 
1855.  Elwahs. — Colyer  in  Ind.  Ail.  Rep.,  191, 1871. 
Elwha. — Swan  in  Smith.son.  Gout.,  xvi,  .50,  1869. 
Iraqua  Indians. — Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  271, 1814. 

Emamoueta.  An  unidentified  tribe 
placed  by  Manpiette  on  his  majj  of  1673 
w.  of  the  Mississippi,  apparently  on  the 
lower  Arkansas. 

EmamSeta. — Marqnette,  map  (1673)  in  Shea,  Dis- 
eov.  Miss.  Val.,  268,  1852. 

Emanuelito.  See  Manuelito. 

Ematlochee  ( irnatla,  ‘ leader’ ) . A former 
Creek  town  on  Apalachitiola  r. ; exact  lo- 
cation unknown. 

Emarhe. — Ex.  Doc.  125,  21th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  299, 
1836.  Ematlochees town. — U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1833), 
578,  1837. 

Emet.  A small  tribe  met  by  De  Leon 
and  Manzanet  near  lower  Guadalupe  r., 
Texas,  in  1689.  They  occupied  a village 
with  the  Cava  Indians  near  the  crossing 
place,  apparently  about  15  leagues  from 
the  French  Fort  St  Louis  on  Matagorda 
bay.  To  the  northward  they  encoun- 
tered several  other  Emet  “ranchitos.” 
Within  a year  these  Indians  appear  to 
have  moved  farther  e.,  for  in  1690  De 
I..e6n  encountered  them  on  that  side  of  the 
Rio  Colorado,  living  with  the  Cava,  Too, 
and  Toaa  Indians,  their  former  neighbors. 
They  were  perhaps  related  to  the  Karan- 
kawa.  Possibly  the  Meghty  of  Joutel 
are  identical.  (n.  e.  h.  ) 

Emat.— De  Lc6n  MS.  (1690)  in  Texas  Archive.s. 
Emet. — Manzanet  (1689)  (inoted  in  Tex.  Hist. 
Qnar.,  viii,  214,  1905. 

Emistesigo.  Known  also  as  Gurister- 
sigo.  An  Ci^per  Creek  chief  and  noted 
warrior  who  came  prominently  into  no- 
tice in  the  latter  jtartof  the  18th  century. 
The  British  being  in  possession  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  in  June,  1782,  Gen.  Wayne 
wasdispatched  to  watch  their  movements. 
On  May  21,  Col.  Brown,  of  the  British 
force,  marched  out  of  Savannah  to  meet, 
according  to  appointment,  a band  of  In 
dians  under  Emistesigo,  but  was  intercept- 
ed and  cut  to  pieces  by  IN'ayne.  IMean- 
while  Emistesigo  succeeded  in  traversing 
the  entire  state  of  Georgia  without  discov- 
ery, excej)t  by  two  boys,  who  were  cap- 
tured and  killed.  Wayne,  who  was  not 
anticipatingan  attack,  was  completely  sur- 
prised by  the  Indians,  who  caj^tured  2 of 
his  cannon,  but  succeeded  in  extricating 
his  troo])S  from  their  danger,  and,  after 


severe  lighting,  in  putting  the  Creeks  to 
flight.  Emistesigo  was  pierced  by  bayo- 
nets, and  17  of  his  warriors  fell  by  his  side. 
He  was  at  this  time  only  30  years  of  age, 
and  is  described  as  being  6 ft  3 in.  in 
height  and  weighing  220  pounds. 

(c.  T.) 

Emitahpaliksaiyiks  ( ‘ dogs  naked  ’ ) . A 
division  of  the  Siksika. 

Dogs  Naked. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Loflge  Tales, 
208,  1892.  E'-mi-tah-pahk-sai-yiks. — Ibid. 

Emitaks  ( E'-mi-taks,  ‘ dogs  ’ ) . A society 
of  the  Ikunuhkahtsi,  or  All  Comrades,  in 
the  Piegan  tribe;  it  iscomposed  of  old  men 
who  dress  like,  and  dance  with  and  like, 
the  Issui,  though  forming  a different  so- 
ciety.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
221,  1892. 

Empress  of  the  Creek  Nation.  See 
BoHomworilt,  Mary. 

Emussa  (bcu.w, ‘atlluent,’  ‘tributary’). 
Mentioned  as  a Lower  Creek  town  for- 
merly on  lower  Chattahooche  r.,  Henry 
CO.,  Ala.,  2 m.  above  Wikaiva,  near  the 
junction  of  Omussee  cr.,  with  20  inhabit- 
ants in  1820.  It  seems  to  be  e<]ually 
probable  that  the  settlement,  which  is 
not  mentioned  by  early  writers,  was  com- 
posed of  Yamasi,  from  whom  it  derived 
its  name. 

Emusas. — Drake,  Bk.  Ind.s.,  vii,  1818.  Emus- 
sas. — Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  361,  1822. 

Encaquiagualcaca.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate 
(Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  115,  1871)  as  a puel)lo 
of  the  province  of  Atripuy,  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598. 

Encinal  (Span.:  ‘oak  grove’).  For- 
merly a summer  village  of  the  Lagunas, 
now  a permanently  occupied  pueblo,  sit- 
uated 6 m.  N.  w.  of  Laguna,  N.  Mex.  In 
1749  an  attempt  was  made  by  Father 
Menchero  to  establish  a mission  there  for 
the  Navaho,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  the 
following  year.  (f.  w.  ii.  ) 

Hapuntika. — Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1895 
(Laguna  niune:  ‘ place  of  the  oaks').  Lespaia. — 
Ibid.  (.Vcoma  name).  Pun-ye-kia. — l*ra<lt  quoted 
by  Hodge  in  Am.  Aiithrop.,  tv,  316.  1891  (another 
Laguna  name:  ‘.house  to  the  west’). 

Enecappe.  A village  on  middle  St  Johns 
r.,  Fla.,  belonging  to  the  Utina  (Tinuicua) 
confederacy  in  the  16th  century. 

Enacapen. — Barcia,  Eusjiyo,  18,  17‘23  (cacique’s 
name ).  Enecappe. — Laudonniere(1567)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s..  '243,  1869.  Enecaq. — De  Bry, 
Brev.  Nar..  n,  maj',  1591.  Enecaque. — Laudon- 
ni(-re.  oi>.  cit.,  305.  Eneguape. — LaudoTinif-re,  op. 
cit.,  '287.  Enequaque. — Barcia,  o]>.  cit.,  72.  Heima- 
cape,— Laudonniere,  op.  cit.,  349. 

Eneeshur.  Shahaptian  bands,  aggre- 
gating 1,200  ])opulation  in  41  mat  lodges, 
found  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805  on  both 
sides  of  Columbia  r.  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Deschutes,  in  Washington.  The  term 
probably  refers  more  specifically  to  the 
Tajianash.  (l.  f.  ) 

Eioestures, — Kobertson  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  30th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  9.  1S48.  Eivesteurs. — Robertson, 
Oregon.  T29,  1846.  E-ne-churs. — Clark  (1806)  in 
Orig.  .lour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  in.  342,  1905.  E-nee- 
sher.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped.,  It.  map,  1814. 
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Enesher.— Lewi-s  (1S06)  in  Grip:.  Jon r.  Lewis  and 
Clark,,  III,  1(>4  li'05.  E-nee-shur.— Clark  (1805), 
ibid  104.  E-nee-Shur.— Ibid.,  183.  E-ne-show.— 
Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  K.  Rep.,  i.  417,  1855.  E-ne-shur.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  op.  c.it.,i,  map.  Eneshure.— Ibid., 
11,47*2.  Enesteurs. — Wilkes,  Hist.  Oregon,  44.  1845. 

Enekelkawa.  A former  Luiseno  village 
near  the  site  of  San  Luis  Rev  mission, 
s.  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  IMay  11, 
1860. 

Enempa.  A Calusa  village  on  the  s.  \v. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Enfrenado  (Span. : ‘bridled’).  An  In- 
dian village  about  40  leagues  from  C.  Santa 
Helena,  in  s.  South  Carolina,  visited  liy 
Juan  Pardo  in  1565. — Vandera  (1567)  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  i,  16,  1857. 

English  influence.  The  first  English 
visitors  to  the  coast  of  Virginia-Carolina 
were  well  received  by  the  Indians,  whom 
the  early  chroniclers,  as  Hariot,  for  ex- 
am])le,  describe  as  jieaceful  and  amiable 
people.  So,  too,  were  in  tlie  beginning 
the  natives  of  the  New  England  coast, 
but  ill  1605  Capt.  Weymouth  forcibly 
carried  off  live  Indians,  and  he  soon  had 
many  imitators.  The  good  character 
ascribed  by  Pastor  Cushman  in  1620  to  the 
Indians  of  Plymouth  colony  was  forgot- 
ten when  theological  zeal  saw  in  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  New  World  “ the  accursed 
seed  of  Canaan,”  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
good  Christians  to  exterminate  (see  Lost 
Ten  Tribes).  When  the  political  ambi- 
tions of  the  English  colonists  were  aroused 
conflicts  with  the  Indians  soon  occurred, 
and  the  former  came  to  regard  the  latter 
as  the  natural  enemies  of  the  whites  in 
the  onward  march  of  civilization.  Un- 
like the  French,  they  paid  little  attention 
to  the  pride  of  the  Indians,  despising  the 
heathen  ways  and  institutions  more  and 
more  as  their  power  grew  and  their  land 
liunger  increased.  With  a few  noble  ex- 
ceptions, like  Roger  Williams  and  John 
Eliot,  tlie  clergy  of  the  English  col- 
onies were  not  nearly  so  sympathetic  to- 
ward the  natives  as  were  the  French  mis- 
sionaries in  Acadia  and  New  France. 
Scotchmen,  however,  in  the  S.,  in  the 
W.,  in  the  old  provinces  of  Canada,  and 
ill  the  territories  handed  over  to  the 
Hudson’s  Ray  Company  have  played  a 
cons])icuous  jiart  as  associates  and  leaders 
of  the  Indians.  Even  men  like  Canonicus 
were  always  suspicious  of  their  English 
friends,  and  never  really  opened  their 
liearts  to  them.  The  introduction  of  rum 
and  brandy  among  the  Indians  worked 
infinite  damage.  Some  of  the  New  Eng- 
land tribes,  such  as  the  Pequot,  for  ex- 
amjile,  foreseeing  perhaps  the  result  of 
their  advent,  were  inimical  to  the  Englisli 
from  the  first,  and  the  extermination  of 
these  Indians  ensued  when  the  whites 
were  strong  enough  to  accomplish  it. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  English 


colonists  paid  for  most  of  the  land  that 
thev  took  from  the  Indians  (Thomas  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  549,  1899).  English 
influence  on  tribal  government  and  land 
tenure  was  jiercejitible  as  early  as  1641. 
The  success  of  deliberately  planned  edu- 
cational institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indian  during  the  early  periods  of 
American  history  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  projiortionate  to  the  hojies  aiul 
ideals  of  their  founders.  Harvard,  Dart- 
mouth, and  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  all  began,  in  whole  or  in  jiart,  as 
colleges  for  Indian  youth,  but  their  grad- 
uates of  aboriginal  blood  have  been  few 
indeed,  while  they  are  now  all  high-cla.ss 
institutions  for  white  men  (see  hduai- 
tion).  The  royal  charter  of  Dartmouth 
College  (1769)  specifically  states  that  it  is 
to  be  “ for  the  education'  and  instruction 
of  youths  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  this 
land,”  and  ” for  civilizing  and  Christian- 
izing the  children  of  ]iagans.”  That  of 
Harvard  looked  to  ‘‘the education  of  the 
English  and  Indian  youth  in  knowledge 
and  godliness.”  Ilarvard  had  during 
the  colonial  period  one  Indian  graduate, 
Caleb  Cheeshateaumuck,  of  whom  hardly 
more  than  his  name  is  known  (see  James, 
English  Institutions  and  the  American 
Indian,  1894).  The  aim. of  the  English 
has  ever  been  to  transform  the  aborigines 
and  lift  them  at  once  to  their  own  plane. 
When  commissioners  visited  the  Cherokee 
they  induced  these  to  elect  an  ‘‘em- 
peror,” with  whom  treaties  couhl  be  nuule. 
The  ITiends,  from  the  time  of  William 
Penn  (1682)  down  to  the  present  (see 
Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  193, 1898), 
seem  to  have  furnished  many  individuals 
capalde,  like  the  Baptist  Roger  Williams 
(1636),  of  exercising  great  personal  influ- 
ence over  the  Indians.  The  Quakers  still 
continue  their  work,  e.g.,  among  the  east- 
ern Cherokee  (Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B. 
xV.  E.,  176, 1900)  and  theTlingitof  xVlaska. 
The  New  England  Company  established 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  xVmer- 
ica  (1649),  whose  operations  were  trans- 
ferred to  Canada  in  1822,  carries  on  at 
the  present  time  work  on  the  Brantford 
Iroquois  reserve  and  in  other  jiarts  of 
Ontario,  at  Kuper  id.,  Brit.  Col.,  and 
elsewhere.  Its  Mohawk  institute,  near 
Brantford,  has  had  a powerful  influence 
among  the  Iroquois  of  Ontario.  The 
pagan  members  of  these  Indians  have 
recently  been  investigated  by  Boyle  (Jour. 
Anthrop.  Inst.  G.  B.,  n.  s.,  iii,  263-273, 
1900),  who  tells  us  that  ‘‘all  for  which 
Iroiiuois  paganism  isindebted  to  European 
culture”  is  the  jiossession  of  some  ideas 
about  God  or  the  Great  Spirit  and  ‘‘  a few 
suggestions  respecting  conduct,  based  on 
the  Christian  code  of  morals.”  The  con- 
stant mingling  of  the  young  men  with 
their  white  neighbors  and  the  going  of 
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the  young  women  out  to  service  are  never- 
theless weakening  more  and  more  the  old 
ideas  which  are  doomed  “ to  disappear  as 
a system  long  before  the  people  die  out.” 
That  they  have  survived  so  long  is  re- 
markable. 

English  influence  made  itself  felt  in 
colonial  days  in  the  introduction  of  im- 
{>roved  weapons,  tools,  etc.,  which  facili- 
tated hunting  and  lishing  and  made  i>os- 
sible  the  manufacture  with  less  labor  and 
in  greater  al)undance  of  ornaments,  trin- 
kets, and  other  articles  of  trade.  The 
supplying  of  the  Indians  with  domestic 
animals  also  took  place  at  an  early  jteriod. 
Bpinning  wheels  and  looms  were  intro- 
duced among  the  Cherokee  shortly  before 
the  Revolution,  and  in  1801  the  agent  re- 
ported that  at  the  Cherokee  agency  the 
wheel,  the  loom,  and  the  jdow  were  in 
pretty  general  use.  The  intermarriage  of 
Englishmen  and  Indians  has  been  greater 
all  over  the  country  than  is  commonly  be- 
lieved, and  importance  must  consequently 
be  attached  to  the  effects  of  such  inter- 
mingling in  modifying  Indian  customs  and 
institutions.  Clothing  and  certain  orna- 
ments, and,  after  these,  English  beds  and 
other  furniture  were  adopted  by  many 
Indians  in  colonial  days,  as  is  now  being 
done  by  the  tribes  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast. 

English  influence  on  the  languages  of 
some  of  the  aborigines  has  been  consider- 
able. The  word  ‘King  James,’ 

in  use  among  the  Canadian  Abnaki,  testi- 
fies to  the  power  of  English  ideas  in  the 
17th  century.  The  vocabularies  of  the 
eastern  Algonquian  tribes  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  the  English  contain  other 
loan-words.  Rand’s  English-Micmac 
Dictionary  (1888)  contains,  among  oth- 
ers, the  following:  Jalc-ass;  cheesmca, 
‘cheese’;  koppee,  ‘coffee’;  mulugecJi, 
‘milk’;  gubulnol,  ‘governor.’  Brinton 
and  Anthony’s  Lenape-English  Diction- 
ary (1889),  representing  the  language  of 
about  1825,  has  amel,  ‘hammer’;  apci, 
‘apj)le’;  7)ihil,  ‘beer’;  mellik,  ‘milk’; 
Hkulin,  ‘to  keep  school,’  which  may  be 
I)artly  from  Plnglish  and  ])artly  from  (Jer- 
man.  A Shawnee  vocabulary  of  1819 
has  for  ‘sugar’  7nelasi^a,  which  seems  to 
be  Ihiglish  ‘molasses’;  and  a Micmac 
vocabrdary  of  1800  has  hlaakeet,  ‘blanket.’ 
The  English  ‘cheese’  has  passed  into  the 
Ni]>issing  dialect  of  Algonquian  as  icJilm. 
The  Chinook  jargon  (q.  v. ) contained  41 
words  of  English  origin  in  1804,  and  57  in 
18(58,  while  in  1894,  out  of  1,082  words 
(the  total  number  is  1,402)  whose  origin 
is  known,  Eells  cites  570  as  English.  Of 
recent  years  “many  words  of  Indian  ori- 
gin have  been  dropped,  English  words 
having  taken  their  jfiaces.”  In  (“olonial 
days  English  doubtless  had  some  intln- 
ence  on  the  grammatical  form  and  sen- 
tence-construction of  Indian  languages. 


and  this  influence  still  continues:  the 
recent  studies  l)y  Pi‘ince  and  Speck  of  the 
Pequot-Mohegan  (Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s., 
VI,  18—45,  469-476, 1904)  contain  evidence 
of  this.  English  influence  has  made 
itself  felt  also  in  the  languages  of  the 
N.  W.  Hill-Tout  (Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  18,  1902)  observes,  concerning  cer- 
tain Salishan  tribes,  that  “the  spread  and 
use  of  English  among  the  Indians  is  very 
seriously  affecting  the  purity  of  the  native 
speech.”  Even  the  Athapascan  Nahane 
of  N.  British  Columbia  have,  according  to 
Morice  (Trans.  Canad.  Inst.,  529,  19()3), 
added  a few  English  words  to  their  vocab- 
ulary. See  also  Eriederici,  Indianer  und 
Ang'lo-Amerikaner,  1900;  MacMahon, 
The  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indian,  1876;  Manyj)enny,  Our  In- 
dian Wards,  1880.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Englishman.-  See  Sagaunash. 

Engraved  tablets.  See  yotched  plates. 

Engraving.  Although  extensively  em- 
ployed in  pictograpliic  work  and  in  dec-' 
oration,  the  engraver’s  art  did  not  rise  to 
a high  degree  of  artistic  excellence  among 
the  tribes  x.  of  iMexico.  As  no  definite 
line  can  be  drawn  between  the  lower 
forms  of  relief  sculpture  and  engraving, 
all  ordinary  petroglyphs  may  be  classe(l 
as  engravings,  since  tlie  work  is  executed 
in  shallow  lines  uj>on  smooth  rock  sur- 
faces (see  Pictographg) . Point  work  is 
common  on  wood,  bone,  born,  shell,  bark, 
metal,  clay,  and  other  surfaces.  Piach 
material  has  its  own  particular  technique, 
and  the  designs  run  the  entire  gamut  of 
style  from  graphic  to  i>urely  conventional 
representations,  and  the  full  range  of  sig- 
nificance from  purely  symbolic  through 
esthetic  to  simjfiy  trivial  motives. 

Perhaps  the  most  artistic  and  technic- 
ally perfect  examples  of  engraving  are 
those  of  the  N.  W.  coast  tribes  of  the 
present 
day,  exe- 
cuted on 
slate  uten- 
sils and  on 
ornaments 
of  me t a 1 
(Niblack), 

vet  t ll  e Animal  Figures  Engraved  on  Silver 
^ 1 . Bracelets;  haida 

g r a j)  h 1 c 

productions  of  the  Eskimo  on  ivory,  bone, 
and  antler  have  sometimes  a considerable 
degreeof  merit  ( Boas,  Hoffman,  iMurdocli, 
Nelson,  Turner).  With  both  of  these  ]ieo- 
ples  the  processes  employed  and  the  style 
of  representation  have  probably  under- 
gone much  change  in  recent  timesthrough 
contact  with  white  people.  The  steel 
])oint  is  superior  to  the  point  of  stone, 
and  this  alone  would  havea  marked  effect 
on  the  execution.  The  ])icture  writings 
on  bark  of  many  of  the  northern  tribes, 
executed  with  bone  or  other  hard  jaiints. 
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are  good  examples  of  the  native  engraver’s 
art,  although  these  are  not  designed 
either  for  simply  pictorial  or  for  decora- 
tive effect.  The  ancient  mound  builders 
were  clever 
engrave  r s, 
the  technical 
excellence  of  | 
theirworkbe- 
ing  well  illus- 
trated by  ex- 
amples from 
the  mounds 
and  dwelling 
sites  of  Ross 
CO.,  Ohio 
( Putnam  and 
Willough- 
by), and  by 
others  from 
the  Turner 
mounds  in 
Hamiltonco., 

Ohio.  fehell  objects  of  ivory;  Eskimo 

also  was  a fa- 
vorite material  for  the  graver’s  point,  as 
is  illustrated  by  numerous  ornaments  re- 
covered from  mounds  in  the  middle  Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

In  decorating  their  earthenware  the 
native  tribes  often  used  the  stylus  with 
excellent  effect.  The  yielding  clay  af- 
forded a tempting  surface,  and  in  some 

cases  considera- 
ble skill  was 
shown,  especially 
by  the  ancient 
potters  of  the 
lower  Gulf  states, 
who  executed 
elaborate  scroll 
designs  with 
great  precision 
(Moore,  Holmes). 
The  point  was 
used  for  incising, 
trailing,  and  in- 
denting,and  among  ancientPueblo  potters 
was  sometimes  used  upon  dark-jiainted 
surfaces  to  develop  delicate  ligures  in  the 
light  color  of  the  underlying  j>aste.  Ex- 
amjiles  of  engraving  are  given  by  Boas  in 
Gth  Rep.B.  E.,  1888;Fewkesinl7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1898;  1 loffman  in  Nat.  IMus.  Rep. 
1895,  1897;  Holmes  (1)  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1888,  (2)  in  20th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1908; 
Hough  in  Nat.  ^lus.  Rep.,  1901;  Moore, 
various  memoirs  in  Jour.  Aca<l.  Nat.  Sci. 
Phila.,  x-xir,  1894-1908;  iMurdoch  in  9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1888, 1890;  Putnam  and  M'illoughby 
in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  xliv,  1896;  Turner 
in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.  See  Art, 
Ornament.  (w.  n.  n.) 

Enias.  A local  name  for  a body  of 
P^pper  Lillooet  on  Seton  lake,  in  1902  re- 


duced to  a single  individual. — Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  pt.  II,  72,  1902. 

Eiiipeu.  A A urok  village  on  Klamath 
r.,  Cal.,  15  m.  above  the  mouth. 

Enitunne  (‘people  at  the  base  of  a 
plateau’ ).  A village  of  the  Tututni  near 
the  mouth  of  a southern  affluent  of 
Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 

Eni'  tunne'. — Dor.Kcy  in  Jour.  Ain.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
236,  1S90. 

EnitTiniie.  A part  of  the  Mishikwut- 
metunne  in  a village  on  upper  Coquille  r., 
Oreg. 

E-ni'  tunne'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
232,  isyo.  ‘ 

Enmegahbowh  (‘The  one  who  stands 
beforehis people’ ).  An  Indian  jireacher. 
He  was  an  Ottawa  by  birth,  but  was 
adopted  while  young  by  the  Chippewa 
and  was  converted  to  the  IMethodist  faith 
in  Canada,  educated  at  the  IMethodist 
mission  school  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  and 
ordained  as  a preacher  with  the  name  of 
the  Rev.  John  Johnson.  In  1889  he  ac- 
companied Elder  T.  B.  Kavanaugh  to 
the  upper  IMississiiipi,  where  he  was  a 
missionary  among  tlie  Chippewa  for  5 
years,  when  the  Methodist  church  with- 
drew from  that  field.  In  1852,  at  John- 
son’s solicitation,  the  Episcopal  church 
sent  a minister  into  this  section,  and  a 
mission  and  school  were  established  at 
Gull  lake,  Minn.,  in  which  he  served  as 
assistant  and  interpreter.  In  1858  John- 
son was  admitted  by  Bishop  Kemper  to 
the  first  order  of  the  Episcopal  ininistp' 
at  Faribault,  and  in  1859  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  mission  at  Gull  lake,  where 
he  continued  until  the  Sioux  outbreak  of 
1862,  w’hen  he  alone  of  the  Episcopal 
missionaries  remained  in  the  field.  In 
1869  the  Gull  lake  mission  was  removed 
to  the  reservation  at  White  Earth,  whither 
Johnson  followed  and  was  given  charge, 
bringing  into  the  church  a number  of  his 
tribesmen  and  erecting  a chapel  and  par- 
sonage. Here  the  Rev.  Josejih  A.  Giltil- 
lan,  who  was  assigned  to  “White  Earth  as 
an  Episcopal  missionary  in  1878,  with 
Johnson’s  aid  established  a school  for 
the  training  of  Indian  clergy,  and  in  a 
few  years  9 Chippewa  were  ordained  to 
the  ministry.  Johnson  was  living  in 
1898,  at  which  time  he  was  spoken  of  as 
the  “aged  Indian  jiastor  and  co-worker 
of  Bishop  MTiipple.” 

Enmitahin  (‘cliff’s  end’).  A Yuit 
Eskimo  village  of  the  Nabnkak  or  Nooka- 
lit  division,  x.  of  East  cape,  x.  e.  Siberia; 
pop.  42  in  8 houses  about  1895. 

Enmita'hin. — Bngoras,  Chukchee,  30,  1901  (Chuk- 
chi name). 

Eno.  A tribe  associated  with  the  Ad- 
shusheer  and  Shakori  in  North  Carolina 
in  the  17th  century.  Mooney  thinks  it 
doubtful  that  the  Eno  and  the  Shakori 
were  of  Siouan  stock,  as  they  seem  to  have 
differed  in  physique  and  habits  from  their 
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neigh1)ors,  although  their  alliances  were 
all  with  Siouan  tribes.  Little  is  known 
of  them,  as  they  disappeared  from  history 
as  tribal  bodies  about  1720,  having  been 
incorporated  with  the  Catawba  on  the  s. 
or  with  the  Saponi  and  their  confederates 
on  the  N.,  although  they  still  retained 
their  distinct  dialect  in  1743.  The  Eno 
and  Shakori  are  first  mentioned  by  Yanl- 
ley  in  1654,  to  whom  a Tuscarora  de- 
scribed, among  other  tribes  of  the  interior, 
living  next  to  the  Shakori,  “a  great  na- 
tion ” called  Ilaynoke,  by  whom  the 
northern  advance  of  the  Spaniards  was 
valiantly  resisted  (Hawks,  N.  C.,  ii,  19, 
1858).  The  next  mention  of  these  two 
tribes  is  by  Lederer,  who  heard  of  them  in 
1672  as  living  s.  of  the  Occaneechi  about 
the  headwaters  of  Tar  and  Neuse  rs.  The 
general  locality  is  still  indicated  in  the 
names  of  Eno  r.  and  Shocco  cr.,  upper 
branches  of  these  streams.  In  1701 
Lawson  found  the  Eno  and  Shakori 
confederated  and  the  Adshusheer  united 
with  them  in  the  same  locality.  Their 
village,  which  he  calls  Adshusheer,  was 
on  Eno  r.,  about  14  m.  e.  of  the  Occanee- 
chi village,  which  was  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Hillsboro.  This  would  place  the 
former  not  far  n.  e.  of  Durham,  N.  C. 
Pino  Will,  a Shakori  by  birth,  was  at  that 
time,  according  to  Lawson,  chief  of  the 
three  combined  tribes,  and  at  this  period 
the  Shakori  seem  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal tribe.  They  had  some  trade  with  the 
Tuscarora.  Later,  about  1714,  with  the 
Tutelo,  Saponi,  Occaneechi,  and  Keyau- 
wee,  together  numbering  only  aboxit  750 
souls,  they  moved  toward  the  settlements. 
Lawson  includes  Eno  in  his  list  of  Tusca- 
rora villages  at  that  date,  and  as  the  Pino 
lived  on  the  Neuse  adjoiningtheTuscarora, 
it  was  natural  that  they  were  sometimes 
classed  with  them.  In  1716  Gov.  Spots- 
wood,  of  Virginia,  proposed  to  settle  the 
Eno,  Sara,  and  Keyauwee  at  Pino  town, 
on  “ the  very  frontiers  ” of  North  Caro- 
lina; but  the  project  was  defeated  by 
North  Carolina  on  the  ground  that  ail 
three  tribes  were  then  at  war  with  South 
Carolina.  From  the  records  it  can  not  be 
<letermined  clearly  whether  this  was  the 
Eno  town  of  Lawson  or  a more  recent 
village  nearer  the  Albemarle  settlements. 
Owing  to  the  objection  made  to  their  set- 
tlement in  the  n.,  the  Eno  moved  south- 
ward intoSouth  Carolina.  They  probably 
assisted  the  other  tribes  of  that  region  in 
the  Yamasi  war  of  1 715.  At  least  a few  of 
the  mixed  tribe  found  their  way  into  Vir- 
ginia with  the  Saponi,  as  Byrd  speaks  of 
an  old  Indian,  called  Shacco  Will,  living 
near  Nottoway  r.  in  1733,  who  offered  to 
guide  him  to  a mine  on  Eno  r.  near  the 
old  country  of  the  Tuscarora.  The  name 
of  Shockoe  cr.,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  may 
possibly  have  been  derived  from  that  of 


the  Shakori  tribe,  while  the  name  of 
Plnoree  r.  in  South  Carolina  may  have  a 
connection  with  that  of  the  Pino  tril)e. 

Lederer  speaks  of  the  Eno  village  as 
surrounded  by  large  cultivated  fields  and 
as  built  around  a central  plaza  where  the 
men  jdayed  a game  described  as  “slinging 
of  stones,”  in  which  “they  exercise  with 
so  much  labor  and  violence  and  in  so  great 
numbers  that  I have  seen  the  ground  wet 
with  the  sweat  that  droj)ped  from  their 
bodies.”  This  was  i)robably  the  chunkey 
game  played  with  round  stones  among 
the  Creeks.  Lederer  agrees  with  Yardley 
as  to  the  small  size  of  the  Eno,  but  not  as  to 
their  bravery,  though  they  were  evidently 
industrious.  They  rai.sed  i>lentiful  crops 
and  “ out  of  their  granary  suj)plied  all  the 
adjacent  j)arts.”  “The  character  thus 
outlined,”  sa}'s  Mooney,  “accords  more 
with  that  of  the  peaceful  Pueblos  than 
with  that  of  any  of  our  eastern  tribes  and 
goes  far  to  indicate  a different  origin.” 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Lederer  is  not  a leading  authority,  as  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  was  ever  in  North  Carolina. 
The  housesof  the  Eno  are  said  to  have  been 
different  in  some  respects  from  those  of 
their  neighbors.  Instead  of  buildinsj  of 
bark,  as  did  most  Virginia  and  Carolina 
tribes,  they  used  interwoven  brandies  or 
canes  and  plastered  them  with  mud  or 
clay,  like  the  Quapaw  Indians  of  e.  Arkan- 
sas. The  form  was  usually  round.  Near 
every  house  was  a small  oven-shaped 
structure  in  which  they  stored  corn  and 
nuts.  This  was  similar  to  the  storehouse 
of  the  Cherokee  and  some  other  southern 
tribes.  Thei  r government  was  democratic 
and  patriarchal,  the  decision  of  the  old 
men  lieing  received  with  unquestioned 
obedience.  See  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of 
the  Plast,  Bull.  B.  A.  PI,  1896. 

Anoeg. — Strachey  (1C12).  Hist.  Va..  48,  1849  (proba- 
bly iilentical).  Eano. — AtcKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tr.,  Ill,  81,  18.84.  Eeno. — .Adair  (1743),  Hist.  .\ii). 
Inds.,  224,  1775.  Enoe. — Lawson  (1709),  N,  C.,  97, 
1800.  Haynokes.— Yardley  (16-54)  quoted  by 
Hawks,  N.  C.,  ii,  19,  18.58.  (Enock. — Lederer,  Dis- 
cov.,  15,  1672.  Oenock. — Ibid. 

Enoqua.  An  unidentilied  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel,  in  1687  (Mar- 
gry,  Dec.,  iii,  410,  1878),  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r. 
of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  one  of  his  allies. 

Enpishemo  (from  aplshlmim. — W.  ,!.). 
According  to  Bartlett  (Diet.  American- 
isms, 201,  1877),  “a  word  used  w.  at  the 
Rocky  mts.  to  denote  the  housings  of  a 
saddle,  the  blanket  beneath  it,  etc.”  An- 
other form  seems  to  be  ‘apishamore’. 
In  the  IMedicine  Lodge  treaty  made  with 
the  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  othei's  in  1867, 
P"ish-e-more  appears  as  the  name  of  one 
of  the  signers.  (a.  e.  c. ) 

Ensenore.  A chief  of  Wingandacoa 
(Secotan),  N.  C.,  previous  to  1585,  noted 
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as  the  earliest  chief  of  tiie  e.  coast 
between  Hudson  r.  and  St  Helena  sil.  of 
whom  there  is  any  notice.  He  was  tlie 
father  of  Wingina  and  Granganemeo 
(q.  V. ),  and  a firm  friend  of  the  English 
colony  on  Ri^anoke  id.  in  1585-86.  While 
he  lived  he  restrained  Wingina  from 
wreaking  vengence  on  Lane’s  company 
for  killing  some  of  the  natives.  His 
death  occurred  in  1585  or  1586.  (c.  t.  ) 

Entubur.  A former  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Papago,  visited  by  Kino  and  Mange 
in  1694;  situated  between  Tubutama  and 
Busanic,  lat.  81°,  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico. — 
Mange  (m.  1701)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
]\Iex.  States,  i,  258,  1884. 

Environment.  The  natural  phenomena 
that  surrounded  the  aborigines  of  North 
America,  stimulating  and  conditioning 
their  life  and  activities,  contrasted  greatly 
with  those  of  the  European-Asiatic  con- 
tinent. The  differences  in  the  two  envi- 
ronments do  not  lie  alone  in  physical 
geography  and  in  jfiant  and  animal  life, 
but  are  largely  meteorologic,  the  sun  oper- 
ating on  air,  land,  and  w'ater,  producing 
variations  in  temperature  and  water  su[)- 
ply,  and  as  a result  entirely  new  vegetal 
and  animal  forms.  The  planets  and  stars 
also  affected  cultural  development,  since 
lore  and  mythology  were  based  on  them. 
Within  the  American  continent  n.  of  Mex- 
ico there  were  ethnic  environments  which 
set  bounds  for  the  tribes  and  modified  their 
imlustrial,  esthetic,  social,  intellectual, 
and  religious  lives.  Omitting  the  Eskimo, 
practically  all  the  peoples  dwelt  in  the 
temperate  zone.  Few  impassable  barriers 
sej)arated  the  culture  areas,  as  in  Asia. 
In  some  respects,  indeed,  the  entire  region 
formed  one  environment,  having  easy 
communications  x.  and  s.  and  few  bar- 
riers E.  and  w.  The  climate  zones  which 
Merriam  has  worked  out  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to 
their  animal  and  vegetal  life  correspond 
in  a measure  with  the  areas  of  linguis- 
tic families  as  delimited  on  Powell’s 
map  (see  Lingtustic  faynilm).  The  en- 
vironmental factors  that  determine  cul- 
tural development  of  various  kinds  and 
degrees  are  (1)  physical  geograi)hy;  (2) 
climate,  to  whicli  primitive  peoples  are 
especially  amenable;  (8)  predominant 
plants,  animals,  and  minerals  that  supply 
the  materials  of  drink,  food,  medicines, 
clothing,  ornaments,  houses,  fuel,  furni- 
ture and  utensils,  and  the  objects  of  hunt- 
ing, war,  the  industrial  arts,  and  activi- 
ties connected  with  travel,  transportation, 
and  commerce.  Twelve  ethnic  environ- 
ments may  be  distinguished.  There  are 
cosmopolitan  characters  common  to  sev- 
eral, but  in  each  area  there  is  an  ensemble 
of  (|ualities  that  impressed  themselves  on 
their  inhabitants  and  differentiated  them. 


(1)  Arctic. — The  characteristics  of  this 
environmentarean  intensely  cold  climate; 
about  six  months  day  and  si.x  months 
night;  predominance  of  ice  and  snow;  im- 
mense archipelagos,  and  no  accessible  ele- 
vations; good  stone  for  lamps  and  tools; 
driftwood,  but  no  timber  and  little  fruit; 
polar  bear,  blue  fox,  aquatic  mammals  in 
profusion,  migratory  birds,  ami  lish, 
supplying  food,  clothing,  fire,  light,  and 
other'wants  in  the  exacting  climate. 

(2)  Yukon- Mackenzie. — This  is  Mem- 
am’s  transcontinental  coniferous  belt,  sej)- 
arated  from  the  arctic  environment  by  the 
timber  line,  but  draining  into  arctic;  seas. 
It  has  poor  material  resources,  and  bar- 
ren grounds  here  and  there.  Its  saying 
riches  are  an  abundance  of  birch,  yiehl- 
ing  bark  utensils,  canoes,  binding  mate- 
rials, and  houses,  and  of  sjcruce,  fur- 
nishing textile  roots  and  other  necessa- 
ries; caribou,  muskox,  bear,  red  fox,  wolf, 
white  rabbit,  and  other  fnr-bearing  mam- 
mals, and  porcupines,  migrating  birds, 
and  fish.  Snow  necessitates  snowshoes 
of  fine  mesh,  and  immense  inland  waters 
make  portages  easy  for  bark  canoes.  I nto 
this  area  came  the  Athapascan  tribes  who 
developed  through  its  resources  their 
special  culture. 

(8)  St  Laurence  and  Lake  region. — This 
is  a transition  belt  having  no  distinct  lines 
of  se{)aration  from  the  areas  on  the  x.  and 
s.  It  occupies  the  entire  drainage  of  the 
great  lakes  and  includes  Manitoba,  e.  Can- 
ada, and  X.  New  England.  It  was  the 
home  of  the  Iroquois,  Abnaki,  Chip]iewa, 
and  their  nearest  kindred.  The  climate 
is  boreal.  There  are  a vast  expanse  of 
lowlands  and  numerous  extensive  inland 
waters.  The  natural  products  are  abun- 
dant— evergreens,  birch,  sugar  majfie, 
elm,  berries,  and  wild  rice  in  the  w.; 
maize,  squash,  and  beans  in  tbe  s. ; 
moo.se,  deer,  bear,  beaver,  jwrcupines, 
land  and  water  birds  in  immense  flocks, 
whitefish,  and,  on  the  seacoast,  marine 
products  in  greatest  variety  and  abun- 
dance. Canoe  travel;  pottery  scarce. 

(4)  Atlantic  slope. — This  area,  occui)ied 
principally  by  tribes  allied  to  tbe  Dela- 
wares, but  also  by  detached  Iroquoian 
tribes  and  perhaps  some  Siouan  and 
Uchean  bands,  included  the  region  of 
the  fertile  piedmont,  poor  foothills,  rich 
lowlands,  bays  and  rivers  abounding  in 
aquatic  life,  and  vast  salt  meadows.  The 
low  mountains  were  not  ethnic  barriers, 
but  the  differences  in  physical  condi- 
tions on  the  two  sides  were  marked 
enough  to  produce  separate  cultures. 
Minerals  for  tools  and  wea])ons  were 
present  in  great  variety,  and  ochers, 
clays,  and  some  copper  were  fouml. 
Plant  life  was  varied  and  abundant. 
Forests  of  hard  wood,  birch,  elm,  ma})le. 
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and  evergreens  furnished  materials  for 
supplying  a great  diversity  of  wants. 
From  the  soft  wood  were  made  dugout 
canoes.  The  dense  forest  growth  ren- 
dered foot  traveling  irksome.  Nuts,  ber- 
ries, roots,  and  maize  furnished  food;  flax 
and  tough  jdiant  w'oods  and  hark  gave  tex- 
tile materials.  The  life  conditions  for  eco- 
nomic animals  were  as  varied  as  possible. 
Beginning  with  the  shallow  marshes  and 
numerous  salt-water  inlets,  furnishing 
clams,  oysters,  crabs,  cod,  mackerel,  her- 
ring, halibut,  shad,  sturgeon,  eels,  and 
terrapin,  as  shell-heaps  attest,  it  termi- 
nate(l  in  the  trout  streams  of  the  moun- 
tains. There  were  birds  of  the  air,  like 
the  eagle  and  wild  pigeon,  ground  birds, 
like  the  (piail  and  tlie  turkey,  and  water 
birds  innumerable.  Mammals  of  the 
water  were  the  muskrat,  otter,  and  heaver; 
of  the  land,  moose,  elk,  deer,  bear,  rab- 
bit, s(juirrel,  raccoon,  opossum,  and  w'ood- 
chuck.  The  wide  range  of  latitude  neces- 
sitated different  dwellings  for  different 
climates,  as  the  bark  ti]>i,  the  mat  house, 
and  the  arbor  house.  For  clothing,  gar- 
ments of  hide,  rabbit  skin,  and  feathers 
Avere  used.  Stone  was  abundant  for 
making  tools,  for  flaking  or  grinding,  but 
neither  materials  nor  motives  for  artistic 
work  of  a high  order  were  present. 

(5)  Gulf  coast. — The  Southern  states, 
from  Georgia  to  Texas,  w'ere  inhabited  by 
Muskhogean  tribes  and  several  small  lin- 
guistic families.  The  characteristics  of 
this  area  are  a climate  ranging  from  tem- 
perate to  subtropical,  Avith  abundant  rain, 
low  mountains,  and  rich  river  valleys  and 
littoral  Avith  varied  and  profuse  mineral, 
vegetal,  and  animal  resources.  The  en- 
vironment yielded  a diet  of  meat,  fish, 
maize,  pulse,  melons,  and  fruits.  It  Avas 
favorable  to  meager  dress  and  furnished 
materials  and  incentives  for  featherwork 
and  bead  work,  stoneAVork,  earthAA'ork,and 
pottery.  Traveling  on  foot  and  in  dug- 
out  canoes  Avas  easy. 

(6)  Mississi])pi  vallci/. — This  area  in- 
cludes the  states  of  the  Middle  West 
beyond  the  Great  T^ake  divide,  extend- 
ing to  the  loosely  defined  boundary  of 
the  great  plains.  Its  characteristics  in 
relatif)!!  to  Indian  life  were  varied  climate, 
abundant  rainfall,  numerous  Avaterways, 
fertile  lands,  alternate  tind)cr  and  ]irairie, 
and  minerals  in  great  variety  and  abun- 
dance, including  clay  for  pottery.  The 
economic  plants  Avere  soft  and  hard 
woods,  and  plants  yielding  nuts,  berries, 
fruits,  and  fiber.  The  fertile  land  Avas 
faA'orable  to  the  cnltiA'ation  of  maize  and 
scpiashes.  Animalsof  the  cha.se  Avere  buf- 
falo, deer,  small  rodents,  and  Avild  pigeons 
and  other  land  birds;  but  there  Avas  a 
poor  fisli  sup])ly,  and  the  only  shellfish 
Avere  river  mussels.  This  environment 
developed  huntingand  agricultural  tribes. 


chiefly  of  Algonquian  lineage,  including 
sedentary  tribes  that  built  reniarkable 
mounds. 

(7)  Plains. — This  environment  lies  be- 
tAA'een  the  Rocky  mts.  and  the  fertile 
lands  Av.  of  the  Mississippi.  To  the  n.  it 
stretches  into  Athabasca,  and  it  termi- 
nates at  the  s.  about  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
tribes  Avere  Siouan,  Algonquian,  KioAvan, 
Caddoan,  and  Slioshonean.  The  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas  and  many  tributaries 
drain  the  area.  The  jdants  Avereboisd’arc 
and  other  hard  Avoods  for  boAvs,  cedar  for 
lodge  poles,  AvilloAA  S for  beds,  the  jAomme 
blanche  for  roots,  etc.,  but  there  Avere  no 
fine  textile  fibers.  Dependence  on  the 
buffalo  and  the  herbivorous  animals  asso- 
ciated Avith  it  compelled  a meat  diet,  skin 
clothing  and  (hvellings,  a roving  life,  and 
industrial  arts  depending  on  the  flesh, 
bones,  hair,  sineAV,  hide,  and  horns  of 
those  animals.  Artistic  and  symbolic  de- 
signs Avere  painted  on  the  raAA’hide,  and 
the  myths  and  tales  related  largely  to  the 
buffalo.  Travel  Avas  on  foot,  Avith  or  Avith- 
out  snowshoes,  and  transportation  aaus 
effected  by  the  aid  of  the  dog  and  travois. 
The  horse  afterA\ard  Avrought  ]irofound 
changes.  The  social  order  and  habit  of 
semi-nomadic  AA’andering  about  fixed  cen- 
ters Avere  the  direct  result  of  the  surround- 
ings and  discouraged  agriculture  or  much 
pottery.  No  canoes  or  other  craft  than  the 
Mandan  and  Hidatsa  skin  boats. 

(8)  yorth  Pacific  coast. — From  i\It  8t 
Elias  to  the  Columbia  mouth,  lying  along 
the  archipelago  and  cutoff  from  the  inte- 
rior by  mountains  coA'ered  Avith  snoAV,  Avas 
the  area  inhabited  by  the  Tlingit,  Ilaida, 
Tsimshian,  Nootka,  and  coast  Salish.  It 
has  a moist,  temperate  climate,  a moun- 
tainous coast,  Avith  extensive  island 
groups  and  landlocked  A\aters  faA'orable 
to  canoe  travel.  The  shores  are  loathed 
by  the  Avarm  current  of  the  x.  Pacific. 
The  days  in  different  seasons  vary  greatly 
in  length.  The  material  re.«ources  are 
black  slate  for  carving  and  good  stone  for 
pecking,  grinding,  and  saAving;  immense 
forests  of  cedar,  sjwuce,  and  other  CA'er- 
green  trees  for  houses,  canoes,  totem-posts, 
and  basketry;  mountain  goat  ami  big- 
horn, bear,  heaver,  birds,  and  sea  food  in 
great  variety  and  in  (piantities  inexhaust- 
ible by  savages.  This  environment  in- 
duced a diet  of  fish,  mixed  Avith  berries, 
clothing  of  bark  and  hair,  large  com- 
munal (bvellings,  (‘xquisite  txAined  and 
checkered  basketry  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  pottery,  carving  in  Avood  and 
stone,  ami  unfettered  travel  in  diigout 
canoes,  Avhich  jirovided  opportunity  for 
the  full  deA’elopment  of  thedispersiA’e  clan 
system. 

(fi)  Columbia-Frascr  region. — This  in- 
cludes the  adjoining  basins  of  these 
streams  and  contiguous  patches,  inhab- 
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i ted  principally  by  Salishan,  Shahaptian, 
and  Chinookan  tribes.  In  the  s.  is  a 
coast  destitute  of  islands.  At  the  heml- 
waters  of  its  rivers  it  communicates  with 
the  areas  lying  to  the  k.  across  the  moun- 
tains. Rich  lands,  a mild  climate,  good 
minerals  for  industries,  textile  plants,  ex- 
cellent forests,  an<l  an  abundance  of  edible 
roots  and  fruits,  fish,  mollusks,  and  \yater- 
fowl  ready  at  hand  characterize  this  en- 
vironment, with  skin  and  wool  for  cloth- 
ing. The  manifold  resources  and  varied 
])hysical  features  fostered  a great  variety 
of  activities. 

(10)  Interior  basin. — This  is  embraced 
between  the  Rocky  mts.  and  the  Sierras 
of  the  United  States,  ternnnating  in  a, 
regular  line  in  the  s.,  and  is  the  home  of 
the  great  Shoshonean  family.  It  partly 
coincides  with  the  arid  Sonoran  area  of 
Merriam,  consisting  of  partial  deserts, 
with  rich  wooded  patches  among  the 
mountains.  Good  stone  for  various  crafts 
is  present.  Timber  is  scarce,  but  wild 
seeds  are  abundant  for  food,  and  excel- 
lent woods  and  roots  for  basketry.  Ani- 
mals available  were  buffalo,  rabbit,  deer, 
antelope,  wolf,  mountain  sheep,  and  birds, 
ljut  tish  were  scarce.  The  environment 
made  necessary  the  brush  shelter  and  the 
cave  dwelling.  Little  pottery  was  made, 
but  the  sinew-backed  bow  was  developed. 
Traveling  was  necessarily  done  on  foot, 
and  carrying  effected  by  dogs  and  women, 
as  there  was  no  transportation  by  water. 

(11)  California-Orerjon. — This  includes 
s.  Oregon  and  the  greater  part  of  Califor- 
nia— that  embraced  in  the  drainage  basins 
of  the  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  and 
smaller  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific. 
The  temperature  is  mild,  neither  cold  in 
winter  nor  hot  in  summer,  and  the  year 
is  divided  into  wet  and  dry  seasons.  The 
Sierras  form  a mountain  boundary,  and 
mountain  groups  of  some  height  are  ob- 
structions within  the  area,  but  the  Coast 
range  is  low  and  broken  and  not  a barrier. 
Obsidian,  steatite,  and  other  good  stones 
for  the  arts  were  plentiful.  There  was 
clay,  but  no  pottery.  The  region  was  well 
but  not  heavily  timbered,  consisting  of 
open  plains,  with  hillsides  and  ranges 
covered  more  or  less  with  lirush  and 
scattered  oaks,  many  species  furnishing 
acorns  for  food.  The  ojien  spaces  alter- 
nating with  the  wooded  lands  yielded 
grasses  and  medicinal  herbs.  Other  use- 
ful plants  were  the  buckeye,  manzanita, 
nut  pine,  redwood,  and  tide  in  the  s.  for 
balsas,  baskets,  matting,  and  houses,  and 
edible  and  textile  roots  were  also  found. 
The  animals  entering  into  Indian  econ- 
omy were  the  deer,  rabbit,  bear,  coyote, 
squirrel,  jaguar,  condor,  salmon,  sturgeon, 
eel,  trout,  smelt,  mussel,  clam,  haliotis, 
and  other  shellfish  whose  shells  furnisheil 
media  of  exchange.  This  environment 


was  the  Caucasus  of  North  America,  where 
25  linguistic  families  were  assembled. 
On  ^lerriam’s  bio-geograjihic  maps,  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
a great  variety  of  life  is  shown,  due  to  ver- 
tical zones  of  temperature,  only  the  lower 
of  which  were  inhabited  by  Indians.  Tbe 
more  elevated  of  these  were  just  as  effec- 
tual as  boundaries  as  though  they  were 
impassable.  < )wing  to  the  peculiar  nature 
of  materials,  the  arts  of  this  environment 
were  well  defined. 

(12)  Pueblo  country.  This  area  in- 
cludes s.  Utah,  s.  w.  Colorado,  all  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  together  with  the 
jMohave  desert,  and  extends  southward 
into  Mexico.  It  embraces  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  San  Juan  in  the  n.,  the  Rio 
tJrande  and  the  Pecos  in  the  e.,  and  the 
Colorado  in  the  w.  In  physiographic 
character  it  ranges  from  semiarid  to  desert. 
There  are  dee])  canyons,  elevated  me.«as, 
narrow  fertile  valleys,  broad  stretches  of 
plains,  and  isolated  mountain  inai^ses. 
The  climate  demands  little  clothing  in 
the  lowlands,  but  on  the  plateaus  the 
nights  are  cold  and  the  summer  tempera- 
ture that  of  Maine.  Rain  is  irretrular  and 
periodic,  being  plentiful  for  weeks,  fol- 
lowed by  months  of  drought;  most  of  the 
streams  are  therefore  intermittent.  Usi“- 
ful  minerals  are  gypsum,  obsidian,  vari- 
eties of  quartz,  potter’s  clay,  adobe, 
ochers,  lignite,  salt,  and  tunpioise.  Plant 
life,  except  after  rains,  is  comjiaratively 
meager,  the  species  giving  rise  to  native 
industries  being  chiefly  cactus,  yucca, 
cottonwood,  greasewooii,  willow,  scrub 
oak,  conifers,  and  rushes.  !Maize,  beans, 
and  cotton  were  cultivated  from  a very 
early  period.  Wild  animals  hunted  or 
trapped  were  the  rabbit,  deer,  bear, 
turkey,  prairie  dog,  mountain  lion,  wild- 
cat, wood-rat,  mountain  sheep,  coyote, 
and  wolf.  Dogs  were  trained,  and  bur- 
ros, sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  found  a con- 
genial home  in  this  area  after  their  intro- 
duction by  the  Spaniards.  Travel  was 
formerly  done  on  foot  only,  and  goods 
had  to  be  carried  chiefly  on  the  lieads 
and  backs  of  men  and  women,  there  being 
few  navigable  waters.  This  peculiar  en- 
vironment imj)elled  tribes  coming  into 
the  region  to  lead  the  life  of  the  Pueblo. 
The  outskirts  of  the  region  were  even  less 
favored  with  resources,  hence  the  Pueblos 
were  brought  into  conflict  with  ])redafory 
tribes  like  the  Ute,  and  later  the  Navaho, 
the  Apache,  and  the  Comanche,  who 
robbed  them  and  constantly  threatened 
to  consume  what  they  raised.  These  con- 
flictsdevelo])ed  thecliff-dwellingas  means 
of  j)rotection.  Southwest  of  the  region 
])roj)er  are  Piman  and  Yuman  tribes  and 
the  Mission  Indians,  dwelling  in  oa.=es  of 
the  desert  that  extends  into  IMexico. 
Here  grow  mesquite,  iron  wood,  agave, 
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palo  verde,  cacti  in  the  greatest  variety, 
and,  along  the  water  courses,  cottonwood 
and  rushes.  The  people  live  a life  partly 
sedentary,  housed  in  shelters  of  brush 
and  grass.  The  effects  of  this  environ- 
ment, where  the  finding  of  sj)rings  was 
the  chief  desideratum  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  were  to  influence  social  struc- 
ture and  functions,  manners  and  customs, 
esthetic,  products  and  motives,  lore  and 
symbolism,  and,  most  of  all,  creed  and 
cult,  which  were  conditioned  by  the  un- 
ending, ever-recurring  longing  for  water. 

Consult  Morice  (1)  W.  Denes,  1894, 
(2)  N.  Inter.  Brit.  Col.,  1904;  Merriam 
(1)  Life  Zones,  Bull.  20,  Biol.  Surv.  Dept. 
Agr.,  (2)  N.  A.  Fauna,  ibid..  Bull.  3 and 
It),  (3)  Bio.-Ceo.  maps,  1892  and  1893; 
Powell,  Linguistic  Families,  7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1891;  Sargent  (1)  Distrib.  For- 
est Trees,  10th  Census,  (2)  Trees  of  N. 
Am.,  1905,  (3)  Silva  N.  Am.;  Chesnut 
(1)  Poisonous  Plants,  Bull.  20,  Div.  Bot. 
Dept.  Agr.,  (2)  Plants  used  bylnds.  Men- 
docino Co.,  Cal.,  Cont.  U.  S.  Nat.  Herb., 

VII,  3,  1902;  Elliott,  Mammals  of  N.  Am., 
Fewkes  in  Internat.  Geog.  Cong.,  1903; 
Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pubh,  Zook,  ii,  1901; 
McGee,  Beginning  Agr.,  Am.  ALiithrop., 

VIII,  no.  4,  1895;  Mason,  Influence  of  En- 

vironment, Smithson.  Rep.  1895,  1896; 
Barrows,  Ethno-botany  of  Coahuillainds. , 
1900;  Miller,  N.  Am.  Land  Mammals,  Bos- 
ton Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xxx,  no.  1,  1901; 
Farrand,  Basis  of  Am.  Hist.,  1904;  Del- 
lenbaugh.  North  Americans  of  Yester- 
day, 1901.  (o.  T.  M.) 

Eototo  (name  of  a supernatural  being). 
One  of  the  clans  of  the  Kokop  (Wood) 
phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Eototo  winwu. — Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
584,  1900  = ‘ clan ’).  E-o'-to-to  -wiin-wu. — 

Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  404,  1894. 

Epanow.  One  of  the  first  Indians  to  be 
taken  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  English 
from  New  England — a member  of  the  party 
forcibly  taken  from  Marthas  Vineyard, 
Mass.,  by  Capt.  Harlow  in  1611.  He  was 
shoivn  in  England  as  a wonder,  and  man- 
aged to  escape  from  the  English  on  the 
return  voyage  by  pretending  to  pilot  them 
to  a gold  mine.  In  1619  he  was  at  the 
islaml  of  Capoge,  near  C.  Cod,  and  in 
that  year  a body  of  Indians  under  his 
guidance  attacked  Capt.  Dormer’s  men 
while  attempting  to  land  on  INIarthas 
Vineyard.  Epanow  is  spoken  of  as  artful 
and  daring.  He  may  be  the  same  as 
A pannow,  a signer  of  the  Plymouth  treaty 
of  1621.  See  Drake,  Inds.  N.  Am.,  72, 
1880. 

Epiminguia.  A tribe  formerly  living  on 
Mississip]»i  r.,  20  leagues  above  Arkansas 
r.  (Coxe,  Carolana,  11,  1741);  probably 
a division  of  the  (,)ua})aw. 

Epinette.  Chippewa  band  which 
formerly  lived  on  the  x.  shore  of  L.  Supe- 


rior, E.  of  Michipicoton  r.,  Ontario. — 
Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  32,  1744. 

Episok.  An  Eskimo  settlement  in  n.  w. 
Greenland. — Kane,  Arct.  Explor.,  ii,  278, 
1856. 

Epley’s  Ruin.  A large  prehistoric 
pueblo  ruin  on  the  outskirts  of  Solomons- 
ville,  on  the  Gila,  s.  e.  Ariz.  So  called 
from  the  owner  of  the  ranch  on  which  it 
is  situated. — Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
171,  1904. 

Erie  (Huron:  yMresh,  ‘it is  long-tailed’, 
referring  to  the  eastern  puma  or  panther; 
Tuscarora,  Mn^rdks,  ‘lion’,  a modern  use, 
Gallicised  into  Eri  and  Ri,  whence  the 
locatives  Kri‘e,  Rigiie,  and  Riquc,  ‘at  the 
j)laceof  the  jjanther’,  are  derived.  Com- 
pare the  forms  Erieehronon,  Eriechro- 
non,  and  Riqu^ronon  of  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions, signifying  ‘people  of  the  panther’. 
It  is  probable  that  in  Iroquois  the  puma 
and  the  wild-cat  originally  had  generic- 
ally  the  same  name  and  that  the  defining 
term  has  remained  as  the  name  of  the 
puma  or  panther).  A populous  sedentary 
Irociuoian  tribe,  inhabiting  in  the  17th 
century  the  territory  extending  s.  from 
L.  Erie  probably  to  Ohio  r.,  e.  to  the  lands 
of  the  Conestoga  along  the  e.  watershed 
of  Allegheny  r.  and  to  those  of  the  Seneca 
along  the  line  of  the  w.  watershed  of  Gen- 
esee r.,  and  n.  to  those  of  the  Neutral 
Nation,  probably  on  a line  running  east- 
ward from  the  head  of  Niagara  r.  (for  the 
Jesuit  Relation  for  1640-41  says  that  the 
territory  of  the  Erie  and  their  allies  joined 
that  of  the  Neutral  Nation  at  the  end  of 
L.  Erie),  and  w.  to  the  w.  watershed  of 
L.  Erie  and  IMiami  r.  to  Ohio  r.  Their 
lands  probably  adjoined  those  of  the  Neu- 
tral Nation  w.  of  L.  Erie.  The  Jesuit  Re- 
lation for  1653,  speaking  of  L.  Erie,  says 
that  it  “was  atone  time  inhabited  toward 
the  s.  by  certain  peoples  whom  we  call 
the  Cat  Nation;  but  they  were  forced  to 
proceed  farther  inland  in  order  to  escape 
their  enemies  whom  they  have  toward 
the  w.’’  In  this  eastward  movement  of 
the  Erie  is  probably  found  an  explanation 
of  the  emigration  of  the  Awenrehronon 
( Wenrohronon)  to  the  Huron  country  in 
1639  from  the  e.  border  of  the  lands  of  the 
Neutral  Nation,  although  the  reason  there 
given  is  that  they  had  for  some  unknown 
reason  ruptured  their  relations  with  the 
Neutral  Nation,  with  whom,  it  is  stated, 
they  had  been  allied,  and  that,  coiise- 
(|uently,  losing  the  jiowerful  support  of 
the  populous  Neutral  Nation,  the  Wenroh- 
ronon, were  left  a prey  to  tlieir  enemies, 
the  Irocjuois.  But  the  earlier  Jesuit  Re- 
lation (for  1640-41),  referring  undoubt- 
edly to  this  people,  says  that  a certain 
strange  nation,  the  Awenrehronon,  dwelt 
beyond  t he  Cat  Nation,  thus  jilacing  them 
at  this  time  E.  of  the  Erie  and  apparently 
separate  from  the  Neutral  Nation;  so  that 
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at  that  time  the  Wenrohronon  may  have 
been  either  entirely  independent  or  else 
confederated  with  the  Erie. 

Historically  little  is  definitely  known  of 
the  Erie  and  their  political  and  social  or- 
ganization, but  it  maybe  inferred  to  have 
been  similar  to  that  of  the  Hurons.  The 
Jesuit  Relations  give  only  a few  glimpses 
of  them  while  describing  their  last  wars 
with  the  Iroquois  confederation;  tradi- 
tion, however,  records  the  probable  fact 
that  the  Erie  had  had  many  previous 
wars  with  these  hostile  tribes.  From  the 
Relations  mentioned  it  is  leaned  that  the 
Erie  had  many  sedentary  towns  and  vil- 
lages, that  they  were  constituted  of  sev- 
eral divisions,  and  that  they  cultivated 
the  soil  and  spoke  a language  resembling 
that  of  the  Hurons,  although  it  is  not 
stated  which  of  the  four  or  five  Huron 
dialects,  usually  called  “Wendat  ” (Wy- 
andot) by  themselves,  was  meant.  From 
the  same  source  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  population  of  the 
Erie  at  the  i)eriod  of  this  final  war.  At 
the  taking  of  the  Erie  town  of  Rique  in 
1654  it  is  claimed  that  the  defenders  num- 
bered between  3,000  and  4,000  combat- 
ants, exclusive  of  women  and  children; 
but  as  it  is  not  likely  that  all  the  war- 
riors of  the  tribe  were  present,  14,500 
would  probably  be  a conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  population  of  the  Erie  at  this 
period. 

The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1655-56  (chap, 
xi)  gives  the  occasion  of  the  final  strug- 
gle. Thirty  ambassadors  of  the  Cat 
Nation  had  been  delegated,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, to  Sonontouan,  the  Seneca  capi- 
tal, to  renew  the  existing  peace.  But 
through  the  misfortune  of  an  accident  one 
of  the  men  of  the  Cat  Nation  killed  a 
Seneca.  This  act  so  incensed  the  Seneca 
that  they  massacred  all  except  5 of  the 
ambassadors  in  their  hands.  These  acts 
kindled  the  final  war  between  the  Erie 
and  the  confederated  tribes  of  the  Iro- 
quois, especially  the  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Onei- 
da, and  Onondaga,  called  by  the  French 
the  ‘upper  four  tribes’,  or  ‘les  Iroquis 
superieurs’.  It  is  further  learned  from 
the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1654  that  on  the 
political  destruction  of  their  country  some 
Hurons  sought  asylum  among  the  Erie, 
and  that  it  was  they  who  were  actively 
fomenting  the  war  that  was  then  striking 
terror  among  the  Iroquois  tribes.  The 
Erie  were  reputed  brave  and  warlike, 
employing  only  bows  and  poisoned 
arrows,  although  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1656  declares  that  they  were  unable  to 
defend  one  of  their  palisades  against  the 
Irotpiois  on  account  of  the  failure  of  their 
munitions,  especially  powder,  which 
would  indicate  that  they  used  firearins. 
It  is  also  said  that  they  “fight  like 
Frenchmen,  bravely  sustaining  the  first 


charge  of  the  Iroquois,  who  are  armed 
with  our  muskets,  and  then  falling  upon 
them  with  a hailstorm  of  poisoned 
arrows,”  discharging  8 qr  10  before  a 
musket  could  be  reloaded.  Following 
the  rupture  of  amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  Erie  and  the  Iroquois  tribes  in 
1653,  the  former  as.saulted  and  burned  a 
Seneca  town,  pursued  an  Iro(iuois  war 
party  returning  from  the  region  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  cut  to  pieces  its  rear 
guard  of  80  picked  men,  while  the  Erie 
scouts  had  come  to  the  very  gates  of  one  of 
the  Iroquois  palisaded  towns  and  seized 
and  carried  into  captivity  Annenraes 
(Annencraos),  “one  of  the  greatest  cap- 
tains. ” All  this  roused  the  I ro(iuois  tri  bes, 
which  raised  1,800  men  to  chastise  the  Erie 
for  these  losses.  A yomig  chief,  one  of 
the  two  leaders  of  this  levy,  was  converted 
by  Father  Simon  Le  Moine,  who  chanced 
to  be  in  the  country  at  the  time,  and  was 
baptized.  These  two  chiefs  dressed^  as 
Frenchmen,  in  order  to  frighten  the  Erie 
by  the  novelty  of  their  garments.  When 
this  army  of  invaders  had  surrounded  one 
of  the  Erie  strongholds,  the  converted 
chief  gently  asked  the  besieged  to  sur- 
render, lest  they  be  destroyed  should  they 
permit  an  assault,  telling  them;  “The 
Master  of  Life  fights  for  us;  you  will  be 
ruined  if  you  resist  him.”  “ Who  is  this 
Master  of  our  lives?”  the  Erie  defiantly 
replied.  “ We  acknowledge  none  but  our 
anns  and  hatchets.”  No  quarter  was 
asked  or  given  on  either  side  in  this  war. 
After  a stubborn  resistance  the  Erie  ])al- 
isade  was  carried,  and  the  Onondaga 
“entered  the  fort  and  there  wrought  such 
carnage  among  the  women  and  children 
that  blood  was  knee-deep  in  certain 
places.”  This  was  at  the  town  of  Ri(jucq 
which  was  defended  by  between  3,000  and 
4,000  combatants,  exclusive  of  women 
an(l  children,  and  was  assailed  by  about 
1,800  Irocjuois.  This  devastating  war 
lasted  until  about  the  close  of  1656,  when 
the  Erie  power  was  broken  and  the  peo- 
ple were  destroyed  or  dispersed  or  led 
into  captivity.  Six  hundred  surrendered 
at  one  time  and  were  led  to  the  Irotpiois 
country  to  he  adopted  as  one  of  the  con- 
stituent people  of  the  Iroquois  tribes. 
The  victory  at  Riqu6  was  won  at  a great 
loss  to  the  Iroquois,  who  were  compelled 
to  remain  in  the  enemy’s  country  two 
months  to  care  for  the  wounded  and  to 
bury  the  dead. 

Only  two  of  the  Erie  villages  are  known 
by  name — Ricjue  and  Gentaienton.  \ 
portion  of  the  so-called  Seneca  now  living 
in  Indian  Ter.  are  probably  descendants 
of  Erie  refugees.  (J.  n.  h.  h.  ) 

Cat  Indians.— Smith  quoted  !)>•  Proud,  Pcun.,  ii, 
:^00,  1798.  Cat  Nation.— Cusict  {ra.  1821)  (Uiqtcd 
by  Schoolcraft,  lud.  Tribes,  vi.  H8, 18.W.  Ehrieh- 
ronnons. — .les.  Rc‘1.  for  Iti.'Sl.  9,  1S.VS.  Erians, — Ma- 
cauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  180,  1829.  Erieckronois.- lien- 
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Tiepin,  Nev\'  Discov.,  map,  1()98.  Erieehronons. — 
Jes.  Rel.  for  71,  1858,  Eriehronon. — Jes.  Kel. 
for  1640,  35,1858,  Enelhonons. — Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  207,  1854.  Erieronons. — Ralinesque, 
introrl.  Marshall,  Ky.,  T,  36, 1824.  Eries. — Jefferys,- 
Fr.  Dorns.,  I,  103,  1760.  Eriez. — Rsnauts  aiul 
Rapilly,  map,  1777.  Erigas.  — Evans  (1646?) 
quoted  by  Barton,  New  Views,  Ixv,  1798.  Errie- 
ronons.— Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  I,  217,  1703. 

Eves. — McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  ill,  79, 
1854  (misprint).  Gahkwas. — Rnttenber,  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  52,  1872.  Ga-qua'-ga-o-no. — Morgan, 
League  Iroq.,  41, 1851.  Heries. — Browne  in  Beach, 
1 nd . M i.sc .,110,1 877.  Irrironnons.  — Day,  Penn. , 309, 
1843.  Irrironons. — Harvey  quoted  by  Day,  ibid., 
311.  Kah-Kwah. — Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  37, 1867.  Kah- 
quas. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  111,290,1853  (Sen- 
eca name).  Kakwas. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
II,  344,  1852.  Nation  des  Chats. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1660, 
7, 1858.  Nation  du  Chat. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1641, 71, 1858. 
Fungelika. — Ralinesque,  Am.  Nat.,  I,  138,  1836 
‘lynx-like’:  Delaware  name).  Rhiierrhonons.— 
es.  Rel.  for  1635,  33,  1858  (probably  their  Huron 
name).  Rigneronnons. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1661, ‘29, 1858 
(misprint).  Rigneronnons. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1666,  3, 
1858.  Riquehronnons. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1660,  7,  1858. 

Erigoanna.  A tribe  living  near  St  Louis 
(Matagorda)  liay,  Tex.,  in  1687,  and  re- 
ferred to  as  at  war  with  the  Ehahanio, 

q.  V.  (Donay  quoted  hy  Sliea,  Discov. 
and  Expl.  Miss.,  209,  1852).  Not  identi- 
fied, unless  the  same  as  the  Kohani 
(().  V.) . Probably  a Karankawa  band. 

Erilite.  A mineral,  according  to  Dana 
(Text-book  of  Mineral.,  426, 1888),  “acic- 
ular,  wool-like  crystals  of  unknown 
nature  occurring  in  a cavity  in  the  quartz 
from  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.”:  irom  Erie, 
the  name  of  a lake,  and  -lUe  from  the 
Greek  AzC/os,  a stone.  The  lake  ivas 
named  from  one  of  the  peoples  of  Iro- 
quoian  stock.  (a.  ia  c.  ) 

'Erio  { E-rV -o) . A name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  Porno  living  at  the 
mouth  of  Russian  r.,  Sonoma  co..  Cal. — 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  in,  194, 
1877. 

Eriwonec.  A former  Delaware  village 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Delaware  r.,  about  Old 
Man’s  cr.,  in  Salem  or  Gloucester  co., 
N.  J.  The  village  was  next  above  the 
Asomoche  and  5 m.  below  the  Ran- 
cocas.  In  1648  the  population  num- 
bered about  200,  but  had  just  been  at 
war  with  the  Conestoga. 

Armeomeks. — De  Laet  (ca.  1(133)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  I,  303, 1841.  Armewamen. — Shea,  note 
in  Alsop,  Md.,  118,  18.80.  Armewamus.— Hndde 
(1663)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Xii,  4:10,  1877. 
Aroenemeck. — Beckman  (1660),  ibid.,  300  (settle- 
ment). Eriwoneck. — Evelin  (ra.  1648)  in  Frond, 
Pa.,  I,  113,  1797.  Ermomex. — Van  der  Donck, 
map  (16.56)  cited  by  Brinton,  Lenape  Leg..  4‘2, 
1885.  Esewonecks. — .Sanfonl,  t^.  S.,  cxlvi.  l8l9. 

Erner.  A Yurok  village  on  Klamath 

r. ,  at  the  mouth  of  Blue  cr.,  in  Del  Norte 

CO.,  N.  w.  Cal.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 

Ernivwin  {Er^7)1.viviri).  An  Utkiavin- 
miut  Eskimo  summer  camp  inland  from 
Pt  Barrow,  Alaska. — Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  88,  1892. 

Ertlerger.  A Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity, 
opposite  Pekwuteu  and  Weitspus,  in 
Humboldt  co..  Cal.  (a.i..  k.) 


Erusi  {E-rus'-si).  A name  said  by 
Powers  (Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  iii,  194, 
1877)  to  have  been  applied  to  the  Porno 
formerly  living  nearEt  Ro.ss,  Sonoma  co  , 
Cal.,  by  the  Porno  living  n.  of  them. 
The  people  referred  to  now  live  near 
Stewart’s  Point  and  on  the  Haupt  ranch  a 
few  miles  e.  of  that  place.  Powers  sug- 
gests that  the  name  is  a relic  of  the  Rus- 
sian occupancy,  which  is  jirobably  correct, 
as  it  is  not  an  Indian  name.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Ervipiames.  A tribe  of  central  Texas 
in  the  18th  century.  Domingo  Ramon 
was  met  by  some  of  them  a few  leagues 
w.  of  Trinity  r.,  not  far  from  the  country 
of  the  Bidai.  They  are  mentioned  in 
unpublished  documenis  as  among  th« 
tribes  which  in  company  with  other  north- 
ern tribes  petitioned  for  a mission  on  San 
Javier  r.,  and  they  are  included  among 
the  northern  Indians  as  distinguished 
from  the  coast  tribes.  If  they  belonged 
to  any  of  the  large  recognized  divisions 
in  this  neighborhood  it  was  ])robably 
Tonkawan.  (n.  e.  b.  ) 

Enepiahe. — Joutel,  Jour.  Voy.,  90,  1719.  Enepia- 
hoe.— Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix,  New  Franee,  iv, 
78,  1870.  Enepiahoes. — Bareia,  Ensayo,  271,  1723. 
Ervipiames. — Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2602,  1736.  Ex- 
epiahohe.— Joutel  in  Margry,  Dec.,  iii,  ‘288,  1878. 
Hierbipiames. — Barrio.s,  MS.,  1771.  Yerbipiame. — 
Rani6n,  MS.,  Te.xas  ftlemorias,  xvii,  151.  Yor- 
bipianos. — Informe  de  Mi.siones,  ibid.,  xxviii,179, 
1762.  Yrbipias. — Bosque  (1675)  in  Nat.  Geog. 
Mag.,  XIV,  343,  1903.  Yrbipimas. — Ibid.,  340. 

Esachkabuk  ( ‘ bad  leggings’ ).  A Crow 
band. 

BadLeggins. — Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 
144,  1851.  E-sach'-ka-buk. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soe., 
159,  1877. 

Esahateaketarpar  (‘toward  the  Santee’, 
from  Isany ate  ‘Santee’,  ektapa  ‘toward’). 
A division  of  the  Brulii  Dakota  which  had 
Tartonggarsarpar  (Tatdnka-tsapa,  Black 
Buffalo  Bull)  for  its  principal  chief  in  1804. 
E-sah-a-te-ake-tar-par. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov., 
34,  1806. 

Esbataottine  (?  ‘bighorn  peo])le’).  A 
Nahane  tribe  living:  in  the  mountains 
between  Liard  and  Peace  rs.,  Brit.  Col. 
They  are  said  to  be  of  a very  low  grade 
of  culture  and  to  practise  cannibalism, 
probably  under  stress  of  hunger. 
Dounie'Espa-tpa-Ottine. — Petitot,  Autourdu  grand 
lac  des  Esclaves,  301,  1891  ( = ‘goat  people’). 

Esba-f a-ottine. — Petitot,  Ethnog.  chart  in  Bull. 
Soc.  de  GC'ogr.  Paris.  July.  1875  ( = ‘ dwellers 
among  the  argali’).  Es-pa-to-ti-na. — Dawson  in 
Rej). Geol.  Surv.  Can.  for  1887,  ‘202b,  1889.  Espa-tpa- 
Ottine.— Petitot,  Autourdu  lac  des  EselaA'cs,  362, 
1891  (trails.  ‘ bighorn  people’).  Gens  des  Bois. — 
Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  32,  1877  (.so  called 
by  Hudson  bay  people).  Gens  des  chevres. — Peti- 
tot, .Autourdu  lac  nes  Esclaves.  301,  1891.  Knife 
Indians.— Campbell  (pioted  by  Dawson,  op.  cit. 

Escaba.  A former  triiie,  probalily  Coa- 
huiltecJin,  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande. 
Escabaca-Cascastes.— Fernando  del  Bosque  (1675) 
in  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  xiv,  340, 1903  (combined  with 
the  name  of  another  tribe,  the  Ca.scastes,  and  cor- 
rujited).  Escabas. — Rcvillagigedo  (1793)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  6li,  1886. 

Escambuit.  See  Ai^sacumh^nf. 

Escooha.  {Oski  liolha,  ‘cane-like’,  refer- 
ring to  reed-brakes).  A former  Choctaw 
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town,  noted  by  Romans;  evidently  situ- 
ated a few  miles  e.  or  n.  e.  of  Ayanabi, 
perhaps  on  or  near  Petickfa  or.,  Kemper 
CO.,  Miss. — Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Publ.,  VI,  424,  1902. 

Escoumains  ( probably  from  nH]iMmin,  or 
a^khn'in,  ‘early  berry’. — Mb  J. ).  AMon- 
tafinais  band  living'  on  a re.serve  of  97 
acres  on  the  s.  w.  sitle  of  Escoumains  r., 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence,  in 
Sajiuenav  co.,  tiuebec.  Thev  numbered 
5.4  in  1884,  44  in  1904. 

Escoumains. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1S84,  pt.  i, 
IS.'),  188.5, 

Escumawask.  A former  Chumashan 
villatje  at  San  Jose,  about  (>  m.  from 
Santa  Barbara  mission.  Cal. — Timeno 
(1856)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  4,  1860. 

Esekepkabuk.  A band  of  tlie  Crow  tribe 
adopted  from  the  Sihasapa. 

Bad  Coup. — Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 144, 
1851.  Bad  Honors. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soe.,  1,59,  1877. 
Ese-kep-ka'-buk, — Ibid. 

Eshhulup.  The  name  of  “the  rancberia 
of  the  mission  of  San  Buenaventura,” 
Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 
1860).  The  native  name  usually  <;iven  to 
San  Buenaventura  was  Mishkanakan,  or 
ISlitskanakan  (see  Miacanaka). 

Eshkebugecoshe  (‘Flat-mouth’,  ‘ M'ide- 
moiith’).  A chief  of  the  Pillager  Chip- 
pewa; born  in  1774,  died  about  1860.  He 
lielonged  to  the  Awausee  gens.  In  his 
youth  Eshkebugecoshe  engaged  in  distant 
expeditions,  lived  among  the  Cree  and 
Assiniboin,  and  visited  in  war  or  peace 
the  tribes  of  the  upper  IMissouri,  spend- 
ing some  time  among  the  Hidatsa.  His 
father.  Yellow-hair  (M'asonaunequa), 
was  not  a chief  by  descent,  but  gained 
ascendency  over  tlie  Pillagers  through 
his  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  it  is  said 
that  whoever  incurred  his  hatred  died 
mysteriously.  The  son  was  different,  en- 
joying the  respect  of  whites  as  well  as 
Indians  throughout  his  long  life.  He 
was  much  impre.ssed  by  the  prophecies  of 
Tenskwatawa,  and  through  his  influence 
poisoning  ceased  among  the  Pillagers,  as 
among  other  Chippewa.  In  the  later 
contests  with  the  Sioux  for  the  head- 
waters of  the  IMississippi  he  bore  a val- 
iant j>art.  Although  his  band  at  Leech 
lake,  Minn.,  was  decimated  in  the  ex- 
terminating war,  it  continued  to  grow 
through  accessions  of  the  lirave.st  spirits 
of  the  ea.'^tern  villages.  M'hen  a political 
agent  .sought  to  enlist  the  Pillagers  in  the 
British  interest  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  1812,  Flat-mouth  returned  the  prof  ■ 
fered  wampum  belts,  .saying  that  he 
would  as  soon  invite  white  men  to  aid 
him  in  his  wars  as  take  part  in  a (piar- 
rel  between  the  whites.  (e.  n.) 

Eshpeu.  A Yurok  village  on  the  coast 
between  the  mouths  of  Klamath  r.  and 
Redwood  cr.,  at  Cold  bluff.  Cal.  The 


dialect  differed  .slightly  from  that  of  the 
Klamath  River  Yurok.  (.\.  i>.  k.) 

Eskegawaage.  One  of  the  7 districts  of 
the  territory  of  the  Micmac  as  recognized 
by  themselves.  It  includes  e.  Yova  Beo- 
tia from  Can.so  to  Halifax. — Rand,  First 
Micmac  Reading  Book,  81,  1875. 

Eskimauan  Family.  A linguistic  stock 
of  North  American  aborigines,  compris- 
ing two  well-marked  divisions,  the  Eski- 
mo and  the  Aleut  (q.  v. ).  See  Powell  in 
7th Rep.  B.  A.  E.,71, 1891.  (Thefollowing 
synonymy  of  the  family  is  chronologic.) 
>Eskimaux“.— Gallatin  in  Trans,  and  Coll.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  n,  9,30.5, 1830;  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Etbnol.  Soc.,  ir,  j>t.  1,  xci.x,  77,  1848;  Gallatin  in 
Schoolcraft,  Iml.  Tribes,  in,  401, 18.53.  =Eskimo.— 
Berghaus  (1.S45),  Phvsik.  Atlas,  map  17, 1818;  ibid., 
1852;  Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  288,  18,50  (general 
remarks  on  origin  and  habitat);  Bu.schrnann, 
Spnren  der  aztek.  Sprache,  O.S9,  18.59;  Latham, 
Klein.  Comp.  PhiloL,  385,  1802;  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  nr,  502,  .574. 1882.  >Esquimaux. — Prichard, 
Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v,  307-371, 1847  (follows  Gal- 
latin); Latham  in  ,Tour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Loud.,  i, 
182-191,  1848;  Latham,  Opuscula,  200-274,  1,800. 
>Eskimo. — Dali  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,200,  l809(trcats 
of  Alaskan  Eskimo  and  Tnski  oniv);  Berghans, 
Physik.  Atlas,  map  72,  1887  (excludes  the  Aleu- 
tian). >Eskimos.  — Keane,  app.  to  Stanford’s 
Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  400. 1878  (excludes 
Aleutian).  >0unangan. — Venia^ninolT,  Zapiski, 
II,  1,  1810  (.Aleutians  only).  >Unu^n. — Dali  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  22,  1.S77  (Aleuts  a division 
of  his  Orarian  group).  >Unangan. — Berghaus, 
Physik.  Atlas,  map  72,  1887.  xNorthern. — Scouler 
in  '.lour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc..  xr,  218,  1841  (includes 
Ugalentzes  of  present  family).  xHaidah. — Scou- 
ler, ibid.,  224, 1841  (same  as  his  Northern  family). 
>Ugaljachmutzi. — Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,  402,  1853  (hit.  00°,  between  Prince 
Williams  sd.  and  Mt  St  Elias,  perhaps  Athapas- 
can). >Aleuten. — Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizzen, 
1855.  >Aleutians. — Dali  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,200, 
1809;  Dali,  Alaska,  374,  1870  (in  both  places  a di- 
vision of  his  Orarian  family).  >Aleuts. — Keane, 
app.  to  Stanford’s  Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am., 
400,  1878  (consi.st  of  Unalaskans  of  mainland  and 
of  Fox  and  Shumagin  ids.,  with  Akkhas  of  rest 
of  Aleutian  arch.).  >Aleut. — Bancroft.  Nat. 
Races,  iii,  .502,  1882  (two  dialect.s,  Unalaska  and 
Atkha).  >Konjagen. — Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skiz- 
zen, 18,55  (Island  of  Koniag  or  Kadiak).  =0ra- 
rians.— Dali  in  Proc.  A.  A.A.  S.,  265.  1809  (group 
name;  includes  Innuit,  Aleutians,  Tuski);  Dalf, 
Alaska,  374,  1870;  Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
8,  9,  1877.  xTinneh.— Dali  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S., 
269, 1809  (includes  “ UgalensO”).  >Innuit. — Dali 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  9.  1877  (“  .Major  group” 
of  Orarians:  treats  of  Alaska  Innuit  onlyl;  Berg- 
haus, Phy.sik.  Atlas,  map  72,  1887  (e.xcludes  the 
Aleutians). 

Eskimo.  Agroupof  American  aborigines, 
forming  part  of  tlie  Eskimauan  linguistic 
.stock,  which  formerly  occupied  nearly  all 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  Arctic  .\merica 
from  E.  Greenland  and  the  x.  end  of  New- 
foundland to  the  westernmost  .Aleutian 
ids. , even  extending  to  the  e.  coast  of  Sibe- 
ria, adistanceof  more  than  5,000  m.  From 
remains  found  in  Smith  sd.  it  is  evident 
that  bands  formerly  wintered  as  far  x. 
as  lat.  79°  and  bad  summer  camps  up  to 
62°.  .At  the  present  time  they  have  re- 
ceded from  this  extreme  range  and  in 
the  S.  have  abandoned  the  x.  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  the  x.  end  of  New- 
foundland, James  bay,  and  tbe  s.  shores 
of  Hudson  bay,  while  in  .Alaska  one  Es- 
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kimo  tribe,  the  UgaUikiniut,  has  i)rac- 
tieally  become  Tlin^it  throu^li  intermar- 
riage. The  name  Eskimo  (in  the  form 


SUKUUK,  A KINUGUMIUT  ESKIMO  OF  ALASKA.  InELSOn) 


Excomminquois)  seems  to  have  been  first 
given  by  Biard  in  1611.  It  is  said  to  come 
from  the  Abnaki  Esquimantdc,  or  from 
Ashkimeq,  the  Chippewa  ecphvalent,  sig- 
nifying ‘eaters  of  raw  flesh.’  Tliey  call 
themselves  Inuit,  meaning  ‘people.’  The 
Eskimo  constitute  physically  a distinct 
type.  They  are  of  medium  stature,  hut 
possess  uncommon  strength  and  endur- 
ance; their  skin  is  light  brownish  yel- 
low with  a ruddy  tintontheexposed  parts; 
their  hands  and  feet  are  small  and  well 
formed;  their  eyes,  like  those  of  other 
American  tribes,  have  alMongoloid  char- 
acter, which  circumstance  has  induced 
many  ethnographers  t(3  class  them  with 
the  Asiatic  peoples.  They  are  character- 
ized by  very  broad  faces  and  narrow,  high 
noses;  their  heads  are  also  exceptionally 
high.  This  type  is  most  marked  among 
the  tribes  e.  of  INIackenzie  r.  Indisposi- 
tion the  Eskimo  may  bedescribed  as  peace- 
able, cheerful,  truthful,  and  honest,  bnt 
exceptionally  loose  in  sexual  morality. 

The  Eskimo  have  permanent  settle- 
ments, conveniently  sitnated  for  marking 
certain  hunting  and  fishing  grounds.  In 
summer  they  hunt  caribou,  musk-oxen, 
and  various  birds;  in  winterthey  live  prin- 
cipally on  sea  mammals,  ])articularly  the 
seal.  Altliough  their  houses  differ  with 
the  region,  they  conform  in  the  main  to 
three  types:  In  summer,  when  they 


travel,  they  occupy  tents  of  deer  or  seal 
skins  stretched  on  })oles.  Their  winter 
dwellings  are  made  either  in  shallow  ex- 
cavations covered  with  turf  and  earth  laid 
upon  a framework  of  wood  or  whale  ribs, 
or  they  are  built  of  snow.  Their  clothing 
is  of  skins,  and  their  personal  adorn- 
ments are  few.  Among  most  tribes,  how- 
ever, the  women  tattoo  their  faces,  and 
some  Alaskan  tribes  wear  studs  in  open- 
ings tbrough  their  cheeks.  Considering 
their  degree  of  culture,  the  Eskimo  are 
excellent  draftsmen  and  carvers,  t heir  de- 
signs usually  consisting  either  of  simple 
linear  incisions  or  of  animal  forms  exe- 
cuted with  much  life  and  freedom.  The 
people  about  Bering  strait  make  some  use 
of  ])aints. 

There  has  always  been  extensive  inter- 
tribal communication.  The  Eskimo  have 
an  excei>tional  knowledge  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  their  country.  Poetry  and  music 
play  an  im|)ortant  j»art  in  their  life,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  their  religious 
observaru'es. 

The  Eskimauan  social  organization  is 
exceedingly  loose.  In  general  the  vilhige 
is  the  largest  unit,  although  jiersons  in- 
habiting a certain  geograi)hical  area  have 
sometimes  taken  the  name  of  that  areaas 
a more  general  designation,  and  it  is  often 
convenient  for  the  ethnographer  to  make 
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a more  extended  use  of  this  native  cus- 
tom. In  matters  of  government  each  set- 
tlement is  entirely  independent,  and  the 
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same  might  ivhiiost  be  said  for  each  family, 
although  there  are  customs  and  prece- 
dents, especially  with  regard  to  hunting 
and  fishing,  which  define  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  them.  Although  hardly 
deserving  the  name  of  chief,  there  is 
usually  some  advisory  head  in  each  settle- 
ment whose  dictum  in  certain  matters, 
l)artieularly  as  to  the  change  of  village 
sites,  has  much  weight,  but  he  has  no 
power  to  enforce  his  opinions. 

The  men  engage  in  hunting  ami  fish- 
ing, while  all  the  household  duties  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  women — they  must  cook, 
make  and  mend  clothes,  and  rei)air  the 
kaiaks  and  boat  covers,  pitch  the  tents, 
and  dry  the  fish  and  meat  and  stow  them 
away  for  the  winter.  In  some  tribes 
skin-dressing  is  done  by  the  men,  in 
others  by  the  women.  Monogamy,  po- 
lygamy, "and  i)olyandry  are  all  practised, 
their  occurrence  being  governed  some- 
what by  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
sexes;  but  a second  marriage  is  unusual 
where  a man’s  first  wife  has  borne  him 
children.  The  execution  of  law  is  largely 
left  to  the  individual,  and  blood-revenge 
is  universally  exacte(l. 

The  Eskimo  believe  in  spirits  inhabit- 
ing animals  and  inanimate  objects.  Their 
chief  deity,  however,  is  an  old  woman 
who  resides  in  the  ocean  and  may  cause 
storms  or  withholdsealsand  other  marine 
animals  if  any  of  her  tabus  are  infringed. 
Her  ])ower  over  these  animals  arises  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  sections  of  her  fin- 
gers cut  off  by  her  father  at  the  time  when 
she  first  took  up  her  abode  in  the  sea. 
The  chief  duty  of  angakoks,  or  shamans, 
is  to  find  who  has  infringed  the  tabus  and 
thus  brought  down  the  wrath  of  the 
supernatural  beings  and  to  compel  the 
offender  to  make  atonement  by  public 
confession  or  confession  to  the  angakok. 
The  central  Eskimo  suppose  two  spirits  to 
reside  in  a man’s  body,  one  of  which  stays 
with  it  when  it  dies  and  may  temporarily 
enter  the  body  of  some  child,  who  is  then 
named  after  the  departed,  while  the  other 
goes  t(j  one  of  several  lands  of  the  souls. 
. Some  of  the  lands  of  souls  lie  above  the 
earth’s  surface,  some  beneath,  and  the 
latter  are  generally  more  desirable. 

Although  the  tlieory  of  Asiatic  origin 
of  the  Eskimo  was  long  popular,  many  of 
their  ethnic  peculiarities  are  opposed  to 
such  a notion,  and  recent  researches 
seem  to  indicate  that  their  movements 
have  rather  been  from  E.  to  W.  They  are 
peculiar  as  being  the  only  race  of  American 
aborigines  who  certainly  had  contact 
with  white  people  before  the  days  of  Co- 
lumbus, for  (ireenland  was  occu{)ied  dur- 
ing the  10th  and  11th  centuries  by 
^’orwegians,  whose  expeditions  extended 
even  as  fai:  as  the  American  mainland. 


Later  Frobisher  and  other  European  nav- 
igators encountere<l  Eskimo  along  the 
E.  coasts,  while  the  Russians  discov- 
ered and  annexed  the  w.  part  of  their 
domain.  This  occupancy  in  its  earlier 
period  i)foved  disastrous  to  the  Aleut 
(q.  V.)  in  particular,  who  were  harshly 
dealt  with  and  whose  number  was  greatly 
reduced  during  the  Russian  domination 
(see  JiUsauin  influence).  The  larger  por- 
tion of  the  Greenland  and  Labrador  Es- 
kimo have  been  Christianized  by  3Io- 
ravian  and  Danish  missionaries,  while 
the  Alaskan  representatives  of  the  family 
have  had  Russian  missionaries  among 
them  for  more  than  a century.  Those 
of  the  central  grou})S,  however,  owing 
to  the  remoteness  of  their  situation, 
have  always  been  much  less  affected  by 
outside  influences.  The  Eskinio  have 
proved  almost  indispensaVjle  assistants  to 
Arctic  explorers. 

The  Eskimauan  stock  end»races  two 
well-marked  divisions,  the  Eskimo  proper 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alehtian  i<ls., 
the  Aleut.  Other  divisitms  are  rather 
geographical  than  political  or  dialectic, 
there  being  great  similarit}'  in  language 
and  customs  from  one  end  of  the  Eskimo 
domain  to  the  other.  They  can  be  sepa- 
rated, however,  into  the  following  fairly 
well  marked  ethnological  groups  (ba.sed 
on  information  furnished  by  Dr  Franz 
Boas ) ; 

I.  The  Greenland  Eskimo,  subdivided 
into  the  East  Greenlanders,  West  Green- 
landers, and  Ita  Eskimo,  the  last  transi- 
tional between  the  Greenland  Eskimo 
proper  and  the  next  group. 

II.  The  Eskimo  of  s.  Baffin  land  and 
Labrador,  embracing  the  following  divi- 
sions; Akudnirmiut,  Akuliarmiut,  Itivi- 
miut,  Kaumauangmiut,  Kigiktagmiut, 
Nugumiut,  Okomiut,  Padlimiut,  Sikosui- 
larmiut,  Suhinimiut,  Tahagmiut. 

III.  The  PIskimo  of  Melville  penin.. 
North  Devon,  x.  Baffin  land,  and  fhex.  w. 
shore  of  Hudson  bay,  embracing  the  Ago- 
miut,  Aivilirmiut,  Amitormiuf,  Iglulir- 
miut,  Inuissuitmiut,  Kinipetu,  Koung- 
miut,  Pilingmint,  Sauniktumiut. 

IV.  The  Sagdlirmiut  of  Southampton 
id.,  now  extinct. 

V.  The  Eskimo  of  Boothia  Felix,  King 
William  land,  and  the  neighboring  main- 
land. These  include  the  Netchilirmiut, 
Sinimiut,  Ugjulirmiut,  Ukusiksalirmiut. 

VI.  The  Eskimo  of  Victoria  land  and 
Coronation  gulf,  including  the  Kangor- 
miut  and  Kidnelik,  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  one  tribe. 

VII.  The  Ivskimo  between  C.  Bath- 
urstantl  Herschelid., includingthe mouth 
of  Mackenzie  r.  Provisionally  they  may 
he  divided  into  the  Kitegareut  at  C.  Bath- 
urst and  on  Anderson  r.,  the  Nageuktor- 
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mint  at  the  mouth  of  Coppermine  r.,  and 
the  Ko})agmint  of  Mackenzie  r.  Tiiia 
group  approximates  the  next  very  closely. 

VIII.  The  Alaskan  Eskimo,  embrac- 
ing all  those  within  the  American  terri- 
, tory.  This  grouj)  includes  the  Aglemiut, 
Chingigmiut,  Chnagmiut,  Ghugachig-' 
mint,  Ikogmiut,  Inuiklimiut,  Ingukli- 
miut,  Kaialigmiut,  Kangmaligmiut,  Kani- 
agmiut,  Kaviagmiut,  Kevalingamiut,  Kia- 

tagm  i u t, 
K i n u g u - 
mint,  Ko- 
wagm  i ut, 
K u k ] ) a u - 
rungniiut, 
K unmiut, 
Kuskwog- 
miut, Mage- 
mint,  Male- 
mint,  Nn- 
natogmint, 
Nnni  vag- 
ndnt,  Nn- 
wn  kmin  t, 
Nnshagag- 
mint,  Sela- 
\v  igm  int, 
Sidarnmint, 
Tikeiamint, 
Togiagmint, 
U g a 1 a k - 
mint,  IJna- 
1 i g m i u t , 
Utnkamint, 
and  Utkia- 
vimiut. 

IX.  The 
Ynit  of  Si- 
beria. 

Holm 
(1884-85) 
jdaced  the 
number  of 
EastGreen- 

land  Eskimo  at  550.  The  \v.  coast  Green- 
landers were  given  as  10,122  by  the 
Royal  Greenland  Co.  in  1888,  and  the  lta 
Eskimo  nnmbered  234  in  1897,  giving 
a total  for  this  group  of  10,900.  The 
Eskimo  of  Labrador  were  estimate*!  at 
1,300  in  a recent  report  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Newfoundland,  and  Boas  in  1888 
gave  the  nnmberof  Eskimo  in  the  central 
groups  as  1,100.  According  to  the  census 
of  1890,  there  were  on  the  Arctic  coast  of 
Alaska  from  the  British  border  to  Nortoii 
sd.,  2,729  Eskimo;  on  the  s.  shore  of  Nor- 
ton sd.  and  in  the  Yukon  valley,  1,439; 
in  Kuskokwim  valley,  5,2-54;  in  the  val- 
ley of  Nushagak  r. , 1,952;  on  the  s.  coast, 
1,670.  The  Ugalakmiut  of  Prince  AVil- 
liam  sd.,  numbering  154,  are  reckoned 
with  the  Tlingit,  but  they  were  originally 
Eskimo,  and  for  our  ])resent  purposes 
are  best  idaced  in  that  category.  Adding 
these,  therefore,  the  total  for  this  group, 


exclusive  of  the  968  Aleut,  is  13,298. 
The  Ynit  of  Siberia  are  estimated  by  Bo- 
goi'as  at  1,200.  The  Eskimo  i>roper  there- 
fore number  about  27,700,  and  the  stock 
about  28,670.  (n.  w.  n.  .i.  k.  s.) 

Aguskemaig, — Tanner,  Karr.,  316,  1830.  A'lva- 
yeTilit.— Bogoras,  Cliukchee,  11,  1901  (Clnikyhi: 
‘ thoseof  alien  language’).  Anda-kpcen. — Petitot, 
Diet.  Dene  Dindjie,  169,  1876  (Lonclieux  name; 
trails,  ‘enncniis-jiieds’).  Ara-k’e. — Ibid.  (Ba.s- 
tard  Lonclieux  name,  same  meaning).  Enna-k'e.— 
Ibid.  (Peaux  de  Lievre  name,  same  meaning). 
En-na-k’ie.— Ibid.  (Slave  name;  trails,  ‘stepp&s- 
ennemis’ ).  Escoumins. — Jes.  Kel.,  iii,  index,  1858. 
Eshkibod. — Baraga,  Otcliip\ve-£ng.  Diet.,  114,  1880 
(Ojibwa;  ‘ those  who  eat  tlieir  food  raw ’).  Eskee- 
moes.— Gordon,  Hist.  Mem.  of  N.  Am..  117,  1820. 
Eskima. — Dobbs,  Hud.soii  Bay.  203,  1744.  Eski- 
mantsik. — Ilervas,  Idea  dell’  ITiiver.so,  xvii,  87, 
1784.  Eskima'ntzik. — Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
9,  1877  (Abnaki  name).  Eskimauk. — Morse,  N. 
Am.,  maj),  1776.  Eskimaux. — Lahontan,  New 
Voy.,  I,  208,  1703.  Eskimeaux. — .leffreys,  French 
Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1,  map,  1760.  Eskimesi. — Ilervas, 
Idea  dell’  Uiiiver.so,  XVll,  86,  1784.  Eskimo. — 
Busehmann,  Sjniren  d.  Aztek.  Spr.,  669,  1859. 
Eskimos. — Hutchins  (1770)  quoted  by  Kichard- 
son,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii.  38,  18-51.  Esquimantsic. — 
Prichard,  Phys.  HLst.,  V,  367,1847.  Esquimau. — 
Petitot,  Diet.  Deii6  Dindjie*,  169,  1876.  Esqui- 
maux.— Mor.se,  Hist.  Am.,  126,  1798.  Esquimeaux 
Indians. — McKeevor,  Voy.  Hud.son’s  Bay, 27, 1819. 
Esquimones. — Henne]>in,  Cont.  of  New  Discov., 
95,  1698.  Eusquemays. — Potts  (17.54)  quoted  by 
Boyle,  Archseol.  Kei>.  Out.,  1905.  Excomminqui. — 
Jes.  Kel.  1612-14,  Thwaites  ed.,  n,  67,  1896  (=‘ex- 
communicated’).  Excomminquois. — Biard  in  Jes. 
Rel.  1611,  7,  1858.  Huskemaw. — I’ackard  in  Am. 

Natural.,  xix,5.55, 1885  (name given  byami.ssion- 
ary  in  Labrador).  Hus'ky. — Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  9, 1877  (Hudson  bay  jargon).  Innoit. — 
Petitot  in  Bib.  Ling,  et  Ethnol.  Am.,  in,  pt,  2,29, 
1876  (sing.  Innok).  In-nu. — Lyon,  Kepulse  Bay, 
40,  1825.  Innuees, — Parrv,  Sec.  Voy.,  414,  1824. 
In'nuit.— Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1,  9,  1877 
(own  name).  Inuin, — Murdoch  in  9th  Rej).  B.  A. 
E.,  42, 1892.  Inuit.— Be.s.selsin  Arehiv  f.  Anthrqp., 

VIII,  107,  1875.  Kaladlit. — Nansen,  Eskimo  Life, 
13, 1893  (name  which  the  Greenland  Eskimo  give 
themselves,  said  to  be  a corru)>tion  of  Danish 
Skraeling).  Kalalik.— Richardson,  Polar  Regions, 
300,  1861.  Kalalit.— Keane  in  Stanford's  Com- 
pend.,  517,  1878.  Karaler.— Crantz,  Greenland.  Ii, 
•291,  1820.  Karalit.— Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s., 

IX,  233,  1822.  Keralite. — Heriot,  Travels,  34,  1813. 
KPimilit.— Bogoras,  Chukchee,  21,  1904  (from 
kl'x7tii,  an  inhabitant  of  C.  Prince  of  Wales;  Ynit 
name).  Nochways. — Dolibs,  Hud.son  Bay,  12,1744 
( Algonkin;  ‘ snakes,’  ‘enemies,’  applied  to  people 
of  alien  race  regarded  as  natural  enemies) . Nod- 
ways.— Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  12,  1744  (‘snakes’: 
Siksika  name).  CEnne. — Petitot,  Diet.  D(*n()  Dind- 
ji(5,  169, 1876  (Loucheux name;  ‘enemies’).  Ora- 
rians. — Dali  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xviii,  265, 1870. 
Ofernna.— Petitot,  Diet.  DenO  Dindjie,  169,  1876 
(Montagnais  name;  trans.  ‘steppes-ennemis’). 
Pa-erks. — Hooper.  Tentsof  Tnski,  137, 18.53  (Cbuk- 
chi  name  for  Eskimo  of  American  coast).  Paya- 
irkets.— Ibid.,  103.  Ro'fc'hilit.— Bogoras,  Cbiik- 
chee,  21,  1904  (‘opposite  shore  people’;  Ynit 
name).  Seymbs. — Richardson,  Aret.  Exped.,  1.340, 
1851  (used  bv  sailors  of  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.’s 
ships;  derived  from  the  Eskimo  cry  of  greeting; 
Sci/iiio  or  Tci/mo).  Skraelings. — Schultz  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  xni,  pt.  2, 114, 1895.  Skraellingar,— 
Richardson,  Polar  Regions,  ‘298,  1861  (Scandina- 
vian name;  ‘small  people’).  S Krsellings. — 
Crantz,  Greenland,  i,  123,  18‘20  (applied  by  the 
Norwegians).  Skrellings. — Amer.  Hist.  Soc.,  ‘2d 
ser.,  I,  Portland,  1869^  Skroelingues. — Morse,  Hist. 
Am.,  P26,  1778.  Suckembs.— Riehard.son,  Arct. 
Exped.,  I,  340,  18-51  (same  derivation  as  Seymos). 
Ta-Kutchi.— Ibid.  (Kutehin  name;  ‘ocean  peo- 
ple’). Tchiechrone. — Pyrla?us  (eo.  1748)  quoted 
in  .Vm.  Antio.,  IV,  75. 1881  (German  form  of  Seneca 
name;  ‘seal  people’).  Tcib<'k-run6«. — Hewitt, 
inf’n  (Seneca  name).  Ultsehaga. — Richardson, 
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Arct.  Expecl.,  i,  -108,1851  (Kenai  name:  ‘slaves’). 
Ultsehna.— Ibid.  Uskee-mes.— Ibid.,  55.  TJskee'- 
mi.  — Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  9,  1877 
(Athapascan  name).  Uskees.— O’Reilly,  Green- 
land, 59,  1818.  Uskimay.— Middleton  in  Dobbs, 
Hud.'^on  Bay,  189,1714.  tlsquemows. — Coats,  Geog. 
of  Hudson  Bay,  15, 1852.  Weashkimek. — Belcourt 
(before  1853)  In  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  I,  226,  1872 
(Saulteur  name:  ‘ eaters  of  raw  fle.sh’).  Yikirga'- 
ulit.— Bogoras,  Chukchee,  21, 1904  (Yuit  name). 

Eskini.  A Maidu  village  formerly  sit- 
uated on  the  site  of  Durham,  Butte  co., 
Cal.,  the  people  of  which  are  extinct  ex- 
cept for  a few  survivors  at  Chico.  The 
Maidu  creation  myth  centers  about  this 
spot.  (k.  b.  d.  ) 

Erskins.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  121, 1850.  Es'-kin. — Pow- 
ers in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  lll,282,  1877.  £skini. — 
Curtin,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885. 

Eaksinaitupiks  (‘worm  people’).  A 
division  of  the  Diegan. 

Esk'-sin-ai-tup-fks.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  ‘209,  1892.  is-ksi'-na-tup-i.— Hayden,  Eth- 
nog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  ‘261,  1862.  Worm  Peo- 
ple.—Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  225,  1892. 

Eskusone.  A Micmac  village  formerly 
in  Cape  Breton. — Band,  First  Micmac 
Heading  Book,  87,  1875. 

Eslanagan.  A village,  supposed  to  be 
of  the  Chalone  division  of  the  Costanoan 
family,  but  possibly  Esselenian,  formerly 
connected  with  Soledad  mission,  Monte- 
rey CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  20,  1860. 

Esmischue.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Esnispele.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Esopus  (sip  ‘river,’  -us  ‘small’).  A di- 
vision of  the  Munsee  that  lived  along  the 
w.  bank  of  Hudson  r.  in  Greene  and  U Ister 
cos.,  N.  Y.,  above  the  Minisink,  who 
formed  the  main  division.  Esopus  is  the 
old  name  of  Kingston,  which  was  their 
{irincifial  rendezvous.  Under  this  name 
were  included  the  Catskill,  Mamekoting, 

'aoranec,  Warranawonkong,  and  \Va- 
warsink,  sometimes  called  the  five  tribes 
of  the  Esopus  country.  They  continued 
to  reside  about  Kingston  until  some 
joined  the  IMoravian  Munsee  and  IMahi- 
can  in  Pennsylvania,  and  others  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Iroipiois.  About  the  year  1775  the  rem- 
nant were  at  Ociuanga,  with  fragments  of 
other  tribes.  (.i.  m.  ) 

JEsopus.— Sniitt  (1660)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.'it., 
xm,  1.57,  1881.  Aesopus. — Doc.  of  1658,  ibid.,  81. 
Asopus.— Writer  ca.  1742  in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk. 
5,  18,  1848.  Esopes. — Doc.  of  1665  in  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hist.,  XIII,  401, 1881.  Esopus.— Do  Laet(1633) 
quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  72.  1872. 
Esopuz. — Map  ca.  1614  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i, 
18.56.  Sapes. — Doc.  of  1665,  ibid.,  .xill,  399.  1881. 
Sepus.— Schuyler  (1693),  ibid.,  iv,  66),  18.54  (settle- 
ment). Soopis.— Stoll  (16.58),  ibid.,  xill,  77,  1881 
(locality),  Soopus. — Ibid.,  96.  Sopes.  — Nicoll.s 
(1665),  ibid.. 399.  Sopez. — Smith  (l(i59),  ibid.,  114 
(place).  Sopus. — Doc.  of  1668,  ibid., 418.  Zopus. — 
Ingoldsby  (1691),  ibid.,  in,  793, 1853  (settlement). 


Espachomy.  A village  on  lower  Hudson 
r.,  N.  Y.,  near  Poughkeepsie,  under  Eng- 
lish protection  in  1664. — Albany  treaty 
(1664)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist.,  in,  68, 1853. 

Espamichkon.  A small  tribe  N.  of  the 
St  Lawrence  in  1643  (Jes.  Rel.  1643,  38, 
1858),  probably  about  the  headwaters  of 
Saguenay  or  St  "Maurice  r.  Not  identified. 

Espejos  (named  from  their  chief  Espe- 
jo  (Span.:  ‘mirror’).  A branch  of  the 
Mescaleros  inhabiting  the  plains  of  Chi- 
hualiua,  Mexico,  about  1859. — Froebel, 
Seven  Years’  Trav.,  352,  1859. 

Espeminkia.  A band,  ajiiiarently  jiart 
of  the  Illinois,  mentioned  with  the  Tam- 
aroa  and  Tapouaro  (Peoria?). — La  Jsalle 
(1681)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  ii,  134,  1877. 

Esperiez.  Given  by  mistakeasthe  name 
of  one  of  the  Hopi  pueblos  in  1598. — Ofiate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  137,  1871. 

Espiiluima.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Espiritu  Santo  de  Zuniga.  A mission 
established  by  the  Marquis  de  San  Miguel 
Aguayo,  in  March  or  Ajiril,  1722,  near  and 
under  the  jirotection  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished fort  of  Santa  Marfa  de  Loreto  de  la 
Bahfa  del  Espfritu  Santo,  commonly 
called  La  Bahfa,  which  was  built  on  the 
site  of  La  Salle’s  ill-fated  Ft  St  Louis,  on 
Lavaca  r.,  Matagorda  bay,  Tex.,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Karankawa.  The  Sjian- 
ish  mission,  of  which  Fray  Agustin  Pat- 
ron was  the  first  missionary,  was  aban- 
doned before  1726,  its  priest  establishing 
a new  one  among  the  Tamique  and  Ju- 
ranames  (Aranama),  who  lived  10  leagues 
inland,  on  lower  San  Antonio  r.,  and  in 
1749  it  was  moved  upstream  opjwsite  the 
site  of  the  modern  Goliad.  The  presidio 
of  La  Bahfa  was  shifted  with  the  mission. 
In  1768  its  population  was  300,  and  to  that 
date  there  had  been  623  baptisms;  there 
were  also  1,500  cattle  and  100  horses,  and 
it  is  said  once  to  have  had  15,000  cattle. 
The  population,  which  consisted  of  Ara- 
nama,Tamique,  Piguican,  ManosdePerro, 
Kohani,  and  Karankawa  Indians,  had 
dwindled  to  116  in  1785  (in  which  year 
there  were  also3,000 cattle),  and  to  only  33 
Indians  in  1793.  See  Bancroft,  No.  ^lex. 
States,  I,  1886;  Garrison,  Texas,  1903. 

Espopolames.  A former  tribe,  probably 
Coabuiltecan,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande. 

Espopolames. — Fernando  del  Bo.«que  (1675)  in 
Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  xiv,  341,  1903.  Isipopolames. — 
Revillagigedo  (1793)  quoted  bv  Baneroft,  Nat. 
Races,  I,  611,  1886. 

Eaqugbaag.  Formerly  a rancheria, 
probably  of  the  Sobaipuri,  and  a visitaof 
the  mission  of  Suanica  about  1760-67; 
situated  on  or  near  the  Rio  San  Pedro, 
near  the  .Vrizona-Sonora  boundary. 

Badz. — Baneroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  563.  I8.si. 
S,  Andres  Esqugbaag. — Ibid. 
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Esquimau.  The  local  name  for  a l^ody 
of  Songish  at  the  s.  e.  end  of  Vancouver 
id.,  under  the  Cowichan  agencv;  pop.  15 
in  1901,  20  in  1904.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2, 
60,  1902;  ])t.  2,  69,  1904. 

Esquimaux  Point.  A Montagnais  mis- 
sion settlement  on  the  x.  l)ank  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  about  20  m.  e.  of  IMingan, 
Ciuebec. 

Esquimaux  Point. — Steani.s,  Labnulor,  271,  1S84. 
Pointe  des  Esquimaux. — Hind,  Lai).  Penin.,  ii,  LSO, 
l.S(')3. 

Esquipomgole.  Defined  by  Bartlett 
(Diet,  of  Americanisms,  202,  1877)  as 
“another  name  for  kinnickinnick,  or  a 
mixture  of  tobacco  and  cornel  liark’’; 
said  to  be  an  Indian  word,  possibly  Al- 
goiKpiian.  (a.  E. 

Essanape  (Algomp ; aainapt'i  ‘stone  j>er- 
son ’. — W.  J. ).  A trilie  located  by  Lahou- 
tan  (New  Voy.,  i,  114, 1708)  on  his  “Long 
r.,”  identilied  with  Minnesota  r.  His  voy- 
age uj)  this  stream  is  probalily  fictitious, 
and  so  may  be  tbe  tribe,  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  Assiniboiu,  as  has  been 
suggested,  since  these  under  the  name 
Assimpoual  were  correctly  placed  bj'  La- 
hontan  in  the  region  of  L.  Winnipeg. 
The  tribe,  if  not  imaginary,  may  have 
been,  as  Ramsey  supposed,  the  Santee, 
known  as  Isanyati,  for  the  Mdewakanton 
band  dwelt  at  that  time  on  Minnesota  r. 
Esanapes. — Harris.  Coll.  Voy.  and  Trav.,  n,  map, 
1705.  Esanopes. — Barela,  Ensayo,  291,  1723.  Es- 
san-a-pis. — Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  78, 
18.50.  Essannapes. — Neill  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  31, 
1872.  Essenapes. — Vaugondy,  map,  1778. 

Esselen.  A tribe  of  Californian  Indians, 
constituting  the  Esselenian  family,  most 
of  the  members  of  which  on  the  founding 
of  Carmelo  mission,  near  Monterey,  in 
1770,  were  brought  under  civilizing  in- 
fluences, resulting,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Indiansat  all  the  Californian  missions, 
in  their  rapid  decrease  (see  Calif omia  In- 
dians, Missioyi  Indians,  Missions).  A por- 
tion of  the  tribe  seems  to  have  been  taken 
to  the  mission  at  Soledad,  for  Arroyo  de 
la  Cuesta  (MS.,  B.  A.  E. ) in  1821  says  of 
an  Esselen  vocabulary  obtained  by  him- 
self, “Iluelel  language  of  Soledad;  it  is 
from  the  Esselenes,  who  are  already  few.” 
The  original  territory  of  the  Esselen  lay 
along  the  coast  s.  of  Monterey,  thougli 
its  exact  limits  are  diversely  given, 
llenshaw  (Esselen  MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  states 
that  they  lived  on  the  coast  s.  of  Mon- 
terey, in  the  mountains.  The  Kumsen 
Indians  of  the  present  day  at  Carmel 
and  Monterey  state  ( Kroeber,  IMS.,  Univ. 
Cal.)  that  the  PIsselen  originally  lived  at 
Agua  Caliente  (Ta.«sajara  springs),  which 
is  near  the  head  of  Carmel  r.,  in  a line 
between  Surand  Soledad.  Powell’s  map 
(7th  Rej).  B.  A.  E.)  makes  the  Esselen 
territory  comiiriseSurr.,  the  heail  of  Car- 
mel r.,  and  the  country  about  as  far  s.  as 
Santa  Lucia  ])eak,  which  is  ])robably  a]>- 
j)roximately  correct.  In  any  case  the  Es- 


selen territory  was  confined  to  a limited 
area  and  was  bordered  only  by  Salinan  and 
Costanoan  tribes.  La  Perouse’s statement 
that  it  extended  more  than  20  leagues  e.  of 
Monterey  is  incorrect.  Almost  nothing 
is  known  of  the  mode  of  life  and  practices 
of  the  Es.><elen,  but  they  were  certainly 
similar  to  those  of  the  neighboring 
tribes.  What  little  is  known  in  regard 
to  the  Es.selen  language  shows  it  to  have 
been  .simple  and  regular  and  of  a type 
similar  to  most  of  tiie  languages  of  central 
California,  but,  not^vithstanding  a few 
words  in  common  with  Costanoan,  of  en- 
tirely unrelated  vocabulary  and  therefore 
a distinct  .stock. 

Tay  1 o r gi ves  a 1 ist of  Esselen  vil lages  con- 
nected with  San  Carlos  mis.sion,  namely: 
Chachat,  Coyyo,  Fyules,  Gilinus,  Jappa- 
yon,  Nennequi,  Noptac,  Santa  Clara,  Sap- 
])onet,  Saccorondo,  Tebitvilat,  Triwta, 
Tushguesta,  Xumis,  Yampas,  and  Yanos- 
tas.  He  mentions  also  Xaseum,  U)  leagues 
from  Carmelo,  in  the  sierra,  and  Pach- 
hepes  near  Xaseum,  among  the  PIs.selen. 
He  gives  still  otlier  names,  such  as  Ex- 
cellemaks  and  Eslanagan;  but  none  of 
the  settlements  named  by  him  have  been 
proved  to  be  Esselen  and  not  CostaTioan. 
Carmelo  Eslenes. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  20, 
1800.  Ecclemachs. — Lamanon  in  La  Reroii.se.  Voy., 

II,  291,  1797.  Eclemaches. — Chamisso  quoted  by 
Kotzebue,  Voy.,  nr,  49.  1821.  Ecselenas. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  F'armer,  Apr.  20,  I860.  Ecselenes. — Ibid. 
Ekklemaches. — Ludewig.  Abor.  Lang.  .\m.,  68, 
18.58.  Ensenes. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  .Apr.  20, 

1860.  Escelen. — Humboldt,  Es.sai  I’oL,  321,  1811. 
Escelenes. — Mayer,  Mexico,  li,  39,  1853.  Escel- 
lens. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  .Apr.  20,  b'<(‘i0.  Es- 
elenes. — Ibid.  Eskelen. — Ludewig,  Abor.  Lang. 
Am.,  68,  18,58.  Eslen. — Galiano,  Viaje  Sutil  y 
ISIexicana,  167,  1,802.  Eslenes. — Ibid.,  172.  Esse- 
len.— Hen.shaw  in  Am.  .Antlirop.,  m.  45.  1890. 
Excellemaks. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  .Apr.  20.  l.sOO. 

Esselenian  Family.  A small  linguistic 
stock  in  w.  California,  first  positively 
established  by  llenshaw  (Am.  .\nthroj)., 

III,  45,  1890).  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
settlement,  this  fatnily,  which  has  become 
extinct,  consisted  of  a .«ingle  group,  the 
Esselen,  q.  v. 

—Esselen.— Dixon  and  Kroeber  in  Am.  .Authrop., 
n.  s.,  V,  no.  1.  map.  1903.  =Esselenian. — Rowell 
in  7th  Rep.  H.  .A.  E..  75, 1891.  <Salinas. — Latham 
in  Trans.  Rhilol.  Soe.  Loud..  ,85.  1.8.56  (includes 
Gioloco?.  Ruslen.  Soledad.  Eslen.  Carmel,  San 
.Antonio,  and  San  Miguel,  cited  as  including 
Eslen):  Latham,  Opuseula,  :1.50,  1860. 

Estait.  .\  former  Chumashan  village 
near  I’urfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 

1861. 

Estale.  A former  settlement  of  the 
southern  group  of  E.  Greenland  Eskimo. — 
Meddelelser  om  Grbnland,  xxv,  26,  1902. 

Estame.  A Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coa.st  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fontaueda 
Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 18,54. 

Estancia  (a  Spanish  term  Avith  many 
meanings,  but  here  jtrobably  signifying 
‘sojourning  or  staying  place ’ ).  A Pima 
raucheria  visited  liy  Anza  in  1774;  situ- 
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ated  4 leagues  s.  of  the  mission  of  fearic, 
which  was  just  s.  of  the  Arizona  l)oundary. 

La  Estancia.— Anza  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Anz.  and 

N.  Hex.,  389, 1889-  . 

Estatoee.  Two  tormer  Cherokee  settle- 
ments, one  on  Tugaloo  r.  helow  the  junc- 
tion of  Chattooga  and  Tallulah  rs.,  m 
Oconee  co.,  S.  C.,  the  other  in  the  N.  t'- 
part  of  Pickens  co.  The  former  was 
generally  known  as  Old  Estatoee. 

Estalaoe.— Roycc  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pl.clxi, 
1900.  Estatoe'.— Rovce  in  5th  Rep.B.  A.  E.,map, 
1887.  Estatoie.— Doc.  of  17.55  quoted  by  Ro.ycc, 
ibid.,  113.  Estotowe.— Bartram,  Travels,  3c2,  1/92 
(on  Tugaloo  r.).  Estotowe  great. — Ibid,  (town  on 
another  river). 

Estero.  An  unidentitied  tnhe  men- 
tioned by  Langsdorff  ( Voy.,  ii,  Hi-k  1814) 
as  inhabiting  the  coast  of  California. 

Estocoloco.  A Chumashan  village  on 
one  of  the  northern  Santa  Barbara  ids., 
Cal.,  in  1.542.— Cahrillo,  Narr.  (1.542)  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  186,  1857. 

Coloco.— Cabrillo,  op.  fit.,  186.  Estilococo.— Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1863. 

Estuc.  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  San  Marcos,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  banner, 
Apr.  24,  1863. 

Estufa.  See  Kira. 

Etaa.  The  Turtle  clan  of  the  Zuni  ot 
New  Mexico.  It  appears  to  be  extinct. 
£taa-kwe. — Cushing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  38(), 
18%  (Hce=‘ people’). 

Etaatthatunne  (‘people  at  the  cove  ). 
A village  of  the  Tututni  of  Oregon. 

E'-ta-a'-t?a  ^un'iie.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore lit,  '233,  1890  (Tututni  name).  E -ta-a-t  put 
;unne'.— Ibid.  (Naltunnetunnc  name).  _ 

Etagottine  (‘people  in  the  air  ).  A 
Nahane  band  or  division  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Rocky  mts.  between  the  Esbataottine 
and  theTukkuthkutchin,  lat.  66°,  British 
America.  Their  totem  is  the  lynx. 
Dabo'-tena.— Ross  (luoted  by  Dawson  in  Rep. 
Geol.Surv.  Can.  1887-88, 2008, 1889.  Daha-dinneh.— 
Dunn  Hist.  Oregon,  79,  1844.  Dahadinnes.— Rich- 
ardson. Arct.  Exped.,  I,  180,  18.51,  Daha-dtinne.- 
Richardson  quoted  by  Petitot,  Diet.  DoiK-Dindjie, 
XX  1876.  Da-ha-dumies. — Hind,  Expl.  Exped.,  II, 
1.59  18t)0.  Dahodinni.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Loud.,  66, 18.56.  Daho-tena. — Bancroft,  Native 
Races.  1, 149, 1882.  Daho'-tena'.— Dali  in  Oont.  N.A. 
Ethnol  I 33  1877.  Dawhoot-dinneh.— Franklin, 
Narr  li  84  1.824.  Ehta-Gottine.— Fetitot,  Autour 
dnlacde’sEsclaves,362,  1891.  Eta-gottine.— Petitqt, 
Diet.  Dfen5-Dindjbi,  xx,  1876  (trans.  ‘mountain 
people’).  6ta-Gottine.— Petitot,  Autour  du  Grand 
lac  des  Esclaves,  301,  1891.  £ta-0ttine.— Petitot, 
Grand  lac  des  Ours,  66, 1893  (trans.  ‘ Rocky  nioiin- 
tain  people’ ) . Gensde  la  montag^6. — Petitot,  Diet* 
Den0-Dindii6,  xx.  1876.  Gens  d’  En-haut.— Pet- 
itot, Antour  <lu  Grand  lac  des  Esclaves,  363,  1891. 
Gens  des  Montagnes-Rocheuses. — Petitot,  Grann  lac 
des  Ours,  66.  1893.  Gens  en  Pair.— Petitot,  .\litqur, 
op.  cit.,  '262.  Hunters.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist., 
V 377,1.847,  Mountain  Indian. — Richard.son,  A^'t. 
Exped.,  I 400,  18.51.  Naha-’tdinne.— Ibid.  Noh  ha- 
i.^,_lbicL,  It,  7,  1851  (so  called  by  kutchinj_. 
Sicanees. — Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A,  Ethnol^,  i,  33,  1^8// 
(sometimes  so  called  by  traders).  Yeta-ottine.— 
Petitot,  Antour  du  Grand  lac  des  Esclaves,  3(v>. 
1891  (trans.  ‘dwellers  in  the  air’). 

Etah.  An  Ita  Eskimo  village  at  C.  OJil- 
sen,  on  Smith  sd.,  w.  Greenland,  lat.  /.3° 
20^.  See  Ita. 

Ahipa.— Markham  in  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.  bond., 
9,  1866.  Appah.— Kane,  Arct.  Explor..  it.  'll'l. 


ia56.  Etah.— Bes.sels.  Am.  Nordpol.  Exped.,  map, 
1878.  Igita. — Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  xit,  '269,  1900.  . , 

Etakmehu.  A division  ot  Sahsh  now  on 

Port  Madison  res.,  Wash.  _ 

Etak-bush.-Mallett  in  Hid  AIT.  Rep.,  198.  1^-. 
Etakmehu. — Boulet,  letter,  IL  A.  E._,  Mar.  22,  188(i. 
Etakmurs. — Ind.  All.  Rep.,  176,  18/>o. 

Etanie.  A former  Seminole  town  in 
Putnam  co.,  Fla.,  of  which  Checota  Hajo 
was  chief  in  1823.  There  is  now  a town 
of  Etoniah  in  the  w.  j»art  of  tliecount\, 
and  also  a creek  of  the  same  name.  See 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  27,  1826. 

Etarita.  A village  of  the  Wolf  clan  of 
the  Tionontati,  where  the  Jesuits  e.stab- 
lished  the  mission  of  St  Jean;  destroyed 
by  the  Irotiuois  in  1649.  ^ 

Etarita.— Parkman,  Jes.,  403,  1883.  Ethanta. 
Garreau  (1648)  quoted  in  Hist.  If 

1861.  Sainct  lean.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1640  9y,  IN^. 
Saint  lean. —Jes.  Rel.  for  1648,  61,  18;i8.  St. 

John’s.— Shea,  Cath.  Mi.ss.,  192,  18,')o. 

Etatchogottine  ( ‘hair  people  ).  A di- 
vision of  the  Kawchodinneh  dwelling  x. 
and  E.  of  Great  Bear  lake  and  on  Great 
cape,  Mackenzie  Ter. , Can.  Their  totem 
is  a white  wolf. 

Ehta-tcho-Gottine.— Petitot,  Grand  lac  des  Ours, 
()6,  1893.  . .... 

Etchaottine.  An  Etchareottine  thvision 
living  w.  and  x.  w.  of  Great  Slave  lake 
between  Liard  r.  and  the  divide,  along 
Black,  Beaver,  and  Willow  rs.,  British 
America.  The  Bistchonigottine  and 
Krayiragottine  are  two  of  the  divisions. 

Dene  Etcha-Ottine.— Petitot,  Antour  du  lac  des 
Esclaves,  301.  1891.  Esclaves.— Ibid.  Etcha-Ot- 
tine.—Ibid.  Gens  du  lac  la  Truite,— Petitot,  Diet. 
DquO-Diiidjity  XX,  1876.  Slaves  proper.—Keillii- 
cott,  MS.  vocal).,  B.  A.  E. 

Etchareottine  (‘peojile  dwelling  in  the 
shelter’).  An  Athapascan  tribe  ocenpy- 
ing  the  country  w.  of  Great  Slave  lake 
and  upper  [Mackenzie  r.  to  the  Rocky 
mts.,  including  the  lower  Liard  valley, 
British  America.  Their  range  extends 
from  Hay  r.  to  Ft  Good  Hojie,  and  they 
once  lived  on  the  shores  of  L.  Athabasca 
and  in  the  forests  stretching  northward  to 
Great  Slave  lake.  They  were  a timid, 
pacific  people,  called  ‘ the  peoplesheltered 
by  willows’  by  the  Chipewyan,  indicat- 
ing a riparian  fisher  folk.  Their  Cree 
neighbors,  who  harried  and  plundered 
thein  and  carried  them  off  into  bondage, 
called  them  Awokanak,  ‘slaves,’  an  epi- 
thet wliich  in  its  French  and  Ivnglish 
forms  came  to  be  the  name  under  which 
they  are  best  known.  Early  in  the  18th 
century  they  were  dispossessed  of  their 
home,  rich  in  fish  and  game,  and  driven 
northward  to  Great  Slave  lake  whither 
they  were  still  followed  by  the  Creo, 
kntnvnonlyas  Enna,  ‘the  enemy,’ a name 
still  mentioned  with  horror  as  far  as  (ireat 
Bear  lake.  On  the  islands  where  they 
took  refuge  a fresh  carnage  took  jJace. 
The  Thlingrhadinneh  and  Kawchodin- 
neh, who  sjieak  the  same  dialect  with 
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Uiem  and  bear  a like  reputation  for  tiinid- 
ity,  probably  coin2)rehended  under  the 
name  Awokanak  by  the  Cree,  began  their 
northerly  migration  at  the  same  time, 
probably  under  the  same  impulsion  (Peti- 
tot,  La  liler  Glaciale,  292,  1887).  Petitot 
found  among  tliem  a variety  of  physiog- 
nomy  that  he  ascribed  to  a mixture  of 
races.  Many  of  the  males  are  circumcised 
in  infancy;  those  who  are  not  are  called 
dogs,  not  oi){)rol)riously,  but  rather  affec- 
tionately. The  bands  or  divisions  are 
Eleidlinottine,  Etchaottine,  Etcheridie- 
gottine,  Etechesottine,  Klodesseottine, 
and  Desnedeyarelottine  (Petitot,  Autour 
du  lac  des  Esclaves,  868,  1891).  In  his 
monograph  on  the  Dcne-Dindjic,  Petitot 
restricted  the  term  to  the  Etcheridiegot- 
tine,  whom  he  distinguished  from  the 
Slaves  j)roper,  making  the  latter  a separate 
tribe  with  divisions  at  1 lay  r.,  Great  Slave 
lake,  Horn  mts.,  the  fork  of  the  Macken- 
zie, and  Ft  Norman. 

A-cha'-o-tin-ne.— Morgan,  Con.sang.  and  Affiii., 
289,1871  (trails,  ‘people  of  the  lowlands’).  Acheo- 
tenne.— Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  58,  1870.  A-che- 
to-e-ten-ni.— Ross,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E. 
Acheto-e-Tinne.— Kennicott,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 
Acheto-tena.— Dali,  Alaska,  429,  1870.  Achoto-e- 
tenni.— Pope,  MS.  Sicanny  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865. 
A-tsho-to-ti-na.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.Can., 
1887-88,  200  B,  1889.  Awokanak. — Petitot,  La  Mer 
Glaciale,  293,  1887  (‘slaves’:  Cree  name).  Brush- 
wood Indians.  —Fran  klin,  Journ . to  Polar  Sea,  1 1, 87, 
1824.  Cheta-ut-tdinnk — Richardson,  Arct.  Exped., 
II,  7, 1851,  Dane  Esclaves.— Petitot,  Antour  dn  lac 
des  Esclaves,  ‘289,  1891.  Danites  Esclaves. — Ibid., 
305.  Edchautawoot. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
II,  27,  1862.  Edchawtawhoot  dinneh. — Franklin, 
Journ.  to  Polar  Sea,  262, 1824.  Edchawtawhoot  tin- 
neh.— Tanner,  Narr.,  293,  1830.  Edchawtawoot.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  19,  1836. 
Edshawtawoots.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  542, 
1853.  Esclaves. — Petitot,  Antour  du  lac  des  Es- 
claves, 363,  1891.  Etchape-ottine. — Petitot,  Diet. 
D0n5-Dindjit‘,  xx,  1876.  Etsh-tawut-dinni. — La- 
tham in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  69,  1856  (trans. 

‘ thickwood-men ’).  Slave  Indians. — Hooper, 
Tents  of  Tuski,  303, 1853.  Slaves. — Petitot,  Autour 
du  lac  des  Esclaves,  363,  1891  (English  form). 
Slavey.— Ross,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  (so 
called  by  fur-traders). 

Etcheridiegottine  (‘people  of  the  rap- 
ids’)- An  Etchareottine  division  which 
hunt  along  Liard  r.  and  neighboring 
regions  to  the  border  of  the  Etchaottine 
country  near  old  Ft  Ilalkett,  British 
America.  They  have  intermarried  with 
the  Etcliaottine  and  with  the  Tsattine  in 
the  s. , and  have  absorbed  their  manners 
and  customs  and  adopted  tlieir  dialectal 
forms  to  such  a degree  that  they  have 
been  frequently  confounded  with  the  one 
tribe  or  the  other. 

Bastard  Beaver  Indians. — Ross  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1866, 308, 1872.  Beaver. — Franklin,  .Tourn.  to  Polar 
Sea,  262,  1824.  Erettchi-ottine. — Daw.son  iu 

Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  1887-88,  200b,  1889  (‘peo- 
ple c)f  the  rapids’:  Kawchodinneh  name).  Et- 
tcheri-die-Gottine. — Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des 
E.sclav'es,  363,1891.  Liards  Indians. — Ross  <) noted 
by  Gibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Liard  Slaves. — Pope,  MS. 
Sicanny  vocab.,  B.  .\.E,  1865.  Ndu-tcho-ottinne.— 
Daw.sou,  op.  cit.  Sceth-tessesay-tinneh. — Ross 
quoted  by  Gibbs.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  r people  of  the 
mountain  river’).  Slave  Indians  of  Ft.  Liard. — Ro.ss, 
MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.E.  Strong  bow. — Mac- 


kenzie in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii,  43, 1814.  Tsilla- 
ta-ut’  tine.— Richardson  quoted  by  Petitot,  Diet. 
Den6-Dindji(5,  xx,  1876.  Tsilla-ta-ut’-tinne. — Rich- 
ardson, Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  6,  1851.  Tsillawadoot.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  28,  1852.  Tsillaw- 
awdoot. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii, 
19,1836.  Tsillaw-awdut-dinni. — Latham  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  69,  1856  (trans.:  ‘bush-wood- 
men’). Tsillawdawhoot-dinneh. — Franklin,  Journ. 
to  Polar  Sea,  li,  87, 1824.  Tsillawdawhoot  Tinneh. — 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  145,  1882. 

Etechesottine  (‘horn  mountain  peo- 
ple’). A divi.sion  of  the  Etchareottine 
oceujiying  the  country  between  Great 
Slave  and  La  Martre  lakes,  Mackenzie 
Ter.,  C 'an.  Franklin  erroneously  con- 
sidered them  Thlingchadinneh. 

Deerhorn  mountaineers.— Franklin,  Narr.,  ii,181, 
1824.  Ete-ches-ottine. — Petitot  in  Bull.  Soc.  de 
Geog.  Paris,  chart,  1875.  Gens  de  la  montagne  la 
Come. — Petitot.  Diet.  Deni^-Dindjie,  xx,  1876. 
Horn  Mountain  Indians. — Franklin,  Narr., 260,  L24. 

Etheneldeli  (‘caribou-eaters’).  An 
Athapascan  tribe  living  e.  of  L.  Caribou 
and  L.  Athabasca,  in  the  barren  grounds 
which  extend  to  Hudson  bay  (Petitot, 
Diet.  Dcne-Dindjie,  xx,  1876).'  Franklin 
(Journ.  Polar  Seas,  ii,  241,  1824)  placed 
them  between  Athabasca  and  Great 
Slave  lakes  and  Churchill  r. , whence 
they  resorted  to  Ft  Chijiewyan.  Ko.'^s 
(MS.,  B.  A.  E. ) makes  them  a part  of  the 
ea.stern  Tinne,  their  habitat  being  to  the 
N.  and  E.  of  the  head  of  L.  Athabasca, 
extending  to  the  end  of  Great  Slave  lake. 
Rocky  r.  .sejiarates  them  from  the  Tatsa- 
nottine.  In  the  e.  are  the  barren 
grounds  to  which  they  resort  every  year 
to  hunt  the  caribou,  which  supplies 
practically  all  their  neeils.  They  were 
a part  of  the  migrating  Chipewyan  who 
descended  from  the  Rocky  nits,  and 
advanced  eastward  from  Peace  r.  to  dis- 
pute the  Hudson  bay  region  with  the 
Maskegon  and  Cree.  One  of  their  women 
who  was  held  in  captivity  by  the  iMaske- 
gon  was  astonished  at  the  weapons,  uten- 
sils, and  clothing  of  European  manufac- 
ture that  she  saw  among  her  captors,  who 
told  her  that  they  made  these  artii4es 
themselves.  Finding  at  last  that  they 
got  them  in  barter  for  furs  at  Ft  Prince 
of  Wales,  she  made  her  escape  to  the 
English  and  told  them  of  her  own  people 
on  Peace  r.  who  held  the  choicest  furs 
cheap.  The  British  traders,  eager  to  ex- 
tend their  trade,  sent  her  with  a safe 
conduct  to  her  people,  whom  she  per- 
suaded to  migrate  to  the  barren  grounds 
near  Hudson  bay,  where  caribou  were 
abundant.  They  settled  around  Rein- 
deer, Big,  and  North  Indian  lakes,  and 
were  called  the  Northern  Indians  by  the 
English  and  the  iMangeurs  de  Cariboux 
by  the  Canadian  French,  while  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  called  them  liy  the  same 
name  that  they  had  given  to  the  English, 
Men  of  the  Stone  Ilouse.  Hearne  saw 
them  in  1769  and  Petitot  found  them 
there  .‘^till  a century  later,  numbering 
900.  Aliout  800  traded  at  Ft  Fond  du 
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Lac  at  the  head  of  L.  Atliabasca.  There 
were  248  enumerated  at  Fond  du  Lac  in 
1902,  and  868  in  1904. 

Cariboo  eaters.— Ros.s  in  Smithson.  Rep.  ]8»i6, 
30<),  1872.  Eastern  Folks.— Richardson,  Arct. 

Exped.,  n,  5,  1861.  Ethen-eldeli.— Petilot,  Diet. 
Den6-Dindji6,  xx,  1876.  Ethen-elteli. — Petitot, 
Autonr  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  363,  1891.  Ettine- 
tinney.— Ross  (pioted  by  Gibbs,  MS.  notes,  B.  A.  E. 
(‘caribou  people’).  Gens  du  Fort-de-pierre. — Pet- 
itot, Autonr  du  Grand  lac  des  Esclaves,  363,  1891. 
Mangeurs  de  cariboux. — Petitot,  Diet.  Den6-Din- 
dji6  XX,  1876.  Michinipiepoets. — Dobbs,  Hudson 
Bay,  25, 1744  (‘  people  ot  stone  of  the  great  lake’: 
Cree  name).  Northern  Indians. — Ibid,  17.  Ris- 
ing Sun  Folks. — Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii, 
5,  1851.  Rising  Sun  men. — Prichard,  Piiys.  Hist., 
V,  376,  1847.  Sa-essau-dinneh. — Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  n,  27,  1852  (trans.  ‘eastmen’).  Sah-se- 
sah  tinney. — Ross  quoted  by  Gibbs,  MS.  notes, 
B.  A.  E.  (trans.  ‘eastern  people’).  Sa-i-sa- 
’dtinne.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  5,  1851 
(‘peopleof  the  rising  sun’).  Sawassaw-tinney. — 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Gorapend.,  534,  1878.  Saw- 
cesaw-dinneh.— Franklin  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  lii,  542,  1853.  Saw-cessaw-dinnah. — 
Schoolcraft,  ibid.,  v,  172,  1855.  Saw-eessaw- 
dinneh.— Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  ii,  241, 
18'24  (trans.  ‘Indians  from  the  rising  sun,’  or 
‘eastern  Indians).’  Sawessaw  tinney. — Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  464,  1878.  See-issaw-dinni. — 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  69,  1856 
(trans.  ‘rising-.sun-men’).  The-Ottine.— Petitot, 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865  (‘  stone  people’).  The-ye 
Ottine.— Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  651,  1883. 
The-ye-Ottine. — Petitot,  Autour  du'  lac  des  Es- 
claves, 363,  1891  (‘people  of  the  stone  fort’). 

Ethics  and  Morals.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
person  knowing  only  one  code  of  morals 
or  manners  to  appreciate  the  customs  of 
another  who  has  been  reared  in  the 
knowledge  of  a different  code;  hence  it 
has  been  common  for  such  a one  to  con- 
clude that  the  other  lias  no  manners  or  no 
morals.  Every  community  has  rules 
adajited  to  its  mode  of  life  and  surround- 
ings, and  such  rules  may  be  found  more 
rigorously  observed  and  demanding  great- 
er self-denial  among  savages  than  among 
civilized  men.  Notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ferences which  necessarily  exist  between 
savage  and  civilized  ethics,  the  two  sys- 
tems must  evidently  have  much  in  com- 
mon, for  from  the  days  of  Columbus  to 
the  jiresent  travelers  have  given  testi- 
mony of  customs  and  manners  of  Indians, 
who  were  still  in  the  barbarous  or  the 
savage  stage,  which  displayed  a regard  for 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  others. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  tell  how  much  of 
Indian  manners  and  morals  may  have 
been  derived  from  white  peojile;  but 
there  are  still  some  tribes  which  have  held 
aloof  from  the  intrusive  race  and  have 
been  little  contaminated  by  it,  and  we 
have  the  testimony  of  early  writers  to 
guide  us.  The  latter  may  he  narrow  in 
their  judgment  of  Indian  conduct  while 
they  are  accurate  in  describing  it. 

To  discuss  the  rise  of  ethics  among 
primitive  peoples  would  lead  too  far 
afield;  but  it  is  clear  from  all  that  is 
known  of  the  natives  of  this  continent 
that  there  existed  among  them  standards 
of  right  coiuluct  and  character.  Both 


from  folklore  and  other  sources  we  learn 
of  conscience  among  the  Indians  and  of 
their  dread  of  its  pangs.  The  Navaho 
designate  conscience  by  a term  which 
signifies  “that  standing  within  me  which 
speaks  to  me.”  Abundant  evidence 
might  be  adduced  to  show  that  Indians 
are  often  actuated  by  motives  of  pure 
benevolence  and  do  good  merely  from  a 
generous  delight  in  the  act. 

Social  ethics  obtained  among  all  the 
tribes,  and  public  opinion  was  the  power 
that  compelled  the  most  refractory  to  obe- 
dience. A system  of  ethics  having  once 
taken  shape,  the  desire  for  the  approval 
of  one’s  associates  and  the  wdsh  to  live  at 
peace  furnished  sufficient  incentive  for 
compliance  with  the  less  onerous  rules. 
But  these  motives  were  not  sufficient  in 
matters  of  graver  import.  Some  tribes 
had  executive  bands,  which  had  limited 
power  to  punish  offenders  in  certain  cases, 
such  as  violation  of  the  orders  of  the  trilial 
council;  but  among  other  tribes  there  was 
no  estaldished  power  to  punish,  nor  were 
there  even  the  rudiments  of  a court  of 
justice.  The  pagan  Indian  is  <lestitute 
of  the  faith  in  heaven  and  hell,  which 
affords  a strong  incentive  to  moral  life 
among  many  of  our  own  people;  but  he 
has  faith  in  good  and  bad  luck,  and  fre- 
quently attaches  different  imaginary  ])un- 
ishments  to  different  offenses.  Some 
regard  various  inanimate  objects  as  the 
agents  of  these  punishments.  “ May  the 
cold  freeze  you!”  “May  the  tire  burn 
you!”  “!May  the  waters  drown  you!” 
are  their  imprecations. 

When  during  the  tribal  hunt  runners 
were  sent  ont  to  seek  a herd  of  buffalo, 
they  had  to  give,  on  their  return  tocamj), 
their  report  in  the  ]-)resence  of  sacred  em- 
blems in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  their 
statement.  Scouts  must  report  accurately 
or  meet  disgra(‘e.  The  successful  warrior 
must  notclaim  more  than  his  due;  other- 
wise he  would  not  be  permitted  to  receive 
the  badge  of  honors  rightfully  won.  The 
common  punishment  for  lying  in  many 
of  the  tribes  was  the  burning  of  the  liar’s 
tent  and  property  by  tribal  sanction. 
Not  to  keep  a jiromise  deliberately  given 
wa's  equivalent  to  lying.  There  are  many 
instances  of  Indians  keeping  their  word 
even  at  the  risk  of  death. 

Honesty  was  inculcated  in  the  young 
and  exacted  in  the  tribe.  In  some  com- 
munities the  rule  was  limited  in  its 
operation  to  those  within  the  tribe  it.'^elf, 
but  it  was  not  uncommon  to  lind  its 
obligations  extended  to  allies  and  to  all 
friendly  tribes.  As  war  removed  all  ethi- 
cal barriers,  pillage  was  legitimate.  The 
stealing  of  horses  was  a Cf)mmon  objei-t  of 
war  parties,  hut  oidyfrom  a hostile  tribe. 
When  a theft  was  cf)mmitted  the  tribal 
authorities  demanded  restitution;  thaloss 
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of  the  property  taken,  flogging,  and  a de- 
gree of  social  ostracism  constituted  tlie 
punishment  of  the  tliief.  Instances  could 
be  multiplied  to  show  the  security  of  per- 
sonal effects  in  a tribe.  The  Zufii,  for 
example,  on  leaving  home,  close  and  seal 
the  door  with  clay,  and  it  remains  invio- 
late. The  Nez  Perces  and  many  other 
tribes  lean  a ])ole  across  the  door  to  indi- 
cate the  absence  of  the  family,  and  no 
one  molests  the  dwelling. 

Murder  within  the  tribe  was  always 
punished,  eitlier  by  exile,  by  inexoraljle 
ostracism  and  the  making  of  gifts  to  the 
kindred  of  the  slain,  or  l>y  suffering  the 
murderer  to  become  the  lawful  victim  of 
their  vengeance. 

Truth,  honesty,  and  the  safeguarding 
of  human  life  were  everywhere  recognized 
as  essential  to  the  ]>eace  and  prosperity 
of  a tribe,  and  social  customs  enforced 
their  observance;  the  community  could 
not  otherwise  keep  together,  much  less 
hold  its  own  against  enemies,  for  except 
where  tribes  were  allies,  or  bound  by 
some  friendly  tie,  they  were  mutual  ene- 
mies. An  unaccredited  stranger  was  al- 
ways presumal)ly  an  enemy. 

Adultery  was  punished.  The  manner 
of  punishment  varied  among  the  tribes, 
the  choice  being  frequently  left  to  the 
aggrieved  party.  Among  the  Apache  it 
was  the  common  custom  to  disfigure  an 
erring  woman  by  cutting  off  her  nose. 

The  care  of  one’s  family  was  regarded 
as  a social  duty  and  was  generally  ob- 
served. This  duty  sometimes  extended 
to  one’s  relations. 

While  the  young  were  everywhere 
taught  to  show  respect  to  their  elders,  and 
while  years  and  experience  were  supposed 
to  bring  wisdom,  yet  there  were  tribes 
among  which  it  was  the  custom  to  aban- 
don or  to  put  to  death  the  very  old. 
Where  this  custom  prevailed  the  condi- 
tions of  life  were  generally  hard,  and  the 
young  and  active  found  it  difficult  to 
secure  food  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  As  the  aged  could  not  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  were  an  encum- 
brance to  travel,  they  acquiesced  in  their 
fate  as  a measure  of  prudence  ami  econ- 
omy, dying  in  order  that  the  young  might 
live  and  the  tribe  maintain  its  existence. 

The  cruel  punishment  of  witchcraft 
everywhere  among  the  tribes  had  its 
ethical  side.  The  witch  or  wizard  was 
believed  to  bring  sickness  or  death  to 
members  of  the  community;  hence  for 
their  security  the  sorcerer  must  be  put  to 
death.  The  custom  was  due  to  a lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  to 
mistaken  ethics.  (a.  c.  f.  w.  m. ) 

Etipsikya  (the  name  of  a shrub).  A 
traditional  village  of  the  Sipiash  people 
of  the  IIo])!;  situated  on  the  s.  side  of 
Kio  Colorado  Chiquito,  on  the  brink  of  a 


canyon,  not  far  from  the  point  where  the 
river  is  crossed  by  the  Santa  Fe  Pac.  K.  lb, 
Arizona. — Stephen  and  Mindeleff  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  26,  1891. 

Etiquette.  The  interior  of  most  native 
dwellings  was  without  complete  parti- 
tions, yet  each  member  of  the  family  had 
a distinct  space,  which  was  as  inviolable 
as  a separate  ai)artment  inclosed  by  walls. 
In  this  space  the  personal  articles  of  the 
occupant  were  stored  in  j)acks  and  l)as- 
kets,  and  here  his  bed  was  spread  at  night. 
Children  played  together  in  their  own 
spaces  and  ran  in  and  out  of  that  l)elong- 
ing  to  the  mother,  but  they  were  foi’bid- 
den  to  intrude  elsewhere  and  were  never 
allowed  to  meddle  with  anyone’s  posses- 
sions. When  more  than  one  family 
occupied  a dwelling,  as  the  earth  lodge, 
the  long  bark  house,  or  the  large  wooden 
structure  of  the  N.  W.,  every  family  had 
its  well-known  limits,  within  which  each 
member  had  a place.  A space  was  gen- 
erally set  a])art  for  guests,  to  which,  on 
entering,  a visitor  made  his  way.  Among 
the  Plains  tribes  this  place  was  at  the 
back  jiart  of  the  dwelling,  facing  the  en- 
trance, and  the  visitor  when  entering  a 
lodge  and  going  to  this  place  must  not 
pass  between  his  host  and  the  fire. 
Among  many  tribes  the  place  ol  honor 
was  at  the  w.,  facing  the  entrance.  If  he 
was  a familiar  friend,  greetings  were  at 
once  exchanged,  but  if  he  had  come  on  a 
formal  mission,  he  entered  in  silence, 
which  was  unbroken  for  some  little  time 
after  he  was  seated.  On  such  occasions 
conversation  was  opened  by  reference  to 
trivial  matters,  the  serious  jmrpose  of  the 
visit  not  being  mentioned  until  consider- 
able time  had  elaj^sed.  When  a delega- 
tion was  received,  only  the  older  men  of 
the  party  or  of  the  tribe  spoke;  the 
younger  mendiers  kept  silent  uidess  called 
on  to  say  something.  Amongall  thetribes 
haste  was  a mark  of  ill  breeding,  particu- 
larly during  oflicial  or  ceremonial  pro- 
ceedings. No  visitor  could  leave  the 
dwelling  of  his  host  without  some  i>arting 
words  to  show  that  his  visit  was  at  an  end. 

Among  many  tribes  etiquette  required 
that  when  speaking  to  a j)erson  a term  of 
relationship  rather  than  the  personal 
name  should  be  used.  An  elderly  man 
or  woman  was  usually  addressed  as  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  and  a similar  title 
was  also  applied  to  a man  of  -distinction. 
Uncle  or  aunt  might  be  used  for  persons 
of  about  the  same  age  as  the  speaker,  but 
to  a younger  man  or  woman  the  term  of 
address  would  signify  younger  brother  or 
sister.  A friemlly  visitor  from  outside 
the  tribe  was  addressed  by  a term  mean- 
iug  “friend.”  A member  of  the  tribe, 
although  of  a different  clan  or  gens,  was 
spoken  to  bj'  a term  of  relationshiig 
among  the  Iro(]uois,  for  example,  one  of 
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the  opposite  phratry  was  greeted  as  ‘ iny 
father’s  clansman,”  or  ‘‘my  cousin.” 

When  the  bearer  of  an  invitation  en- 
tered a lodge,  the  person  invited  did  not 
respond  if  a relative  or  friend  was  pres- 
ent, who  would  accept  for  him,  saying, 
“Your  uncle  (or  aunt)  has  heard.” 
Among  the  Hopi,  in  entering  a kiva,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Fewkes,  one  must  ask, 
“Am  I welcome?”  before  his  left  foot 
leaves  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder.  He 
must  always  approach  the  altar  on  the 
right  and  leave  it  on  the  left.  Among 
the  Zuni  a person,  whether  friend  or 
stranger,  on  appearing  at  a doorway  is  in- 
vited to  enter  and  sit;  if  at  meal  tiine,  and 
often  at  other  times,  he  is  offered  food. 

Among  a number  of  tribes  etiquette 
required  that  there  should  be  no  direct 
speech  between  a woman  and  her  son-in- 
law,  and  in-  some  instances  a similar 
restriction  was  placed  on  a woman  ad- 
dressing her  father-in-law.  In  many 
tribes  also  the  names  of  the  dead  were  not 
likely  to  be  mentioned,  and  with  some 
Indians,  for  a space  of  time,  a word  was 
substituted  for  the  name  of  a deceased 
person,  especially  if  the  latter  were  promi- 
nent. In  some  tribes  men  and  women 
used  different  foi-ms  of  speech,  and  the 
distinction  was  carefully  observed.  A 
conventional  tone  was  observed  by  men 
and  women  on  formal  occasions  which 
differed  from  that  employed  in  everyday 
life. 

Etiquette  between  the  sexes  demanded 
that  the  man  should  precede  the  woman 
while  walking  or  in  entering  a lodge  “ to 
make  the  way  safe  for  her.”  Familiar 
coiiversation  could  take  place  only  be- 
tween relatives;  reserve  charat^terized  the 
general  behavior  of  men  and  women 
toward  each  other. 

Respect  must  be  shown  to  elders  in 
both  speech  and  behavior.  No  one  could 
be  interrupted  when  speaking  or  forced 
to  speak  when  inclined  to  be  silent,  nor 
could  i)ersonal  questions  be  asked  or  pri- 
vate matters  mentioned.  During  certain 
ceremonies  no  one  may  speak  above  a 
whis])er.  If  it  was  nece.«sary  to  pass  be- 
tween a person  and  the  tire  permission 
must  be  asked,  and  if  one  brushed  against 
another,  or  trod  upon  his  foot,  an  apology 
must  be  made.  At  meal  time,  if  one 
could  not  eat  all  that  had  lieen  put  upon 
his  dish,  he  must  excuse  himself  to  show 
that  it  was  through  no  dislike  of  the  food, 
and  when  he  had  finished  he  must  not 
push  away  his  dish  but  return  it  to  the 
woman,  speaking  a term  of  relationship, 
as  mother,  aunt,  wife,  which  was  e(]uiva- 
lent  to  thanks.  Among  some  tribes,  if 
a cooking  vessel  had  been  borrowed,  it 
must  be  returned  with  a portion  of  what 
had  been  cooked  in  it  to  show  the  owner 
the  use  that  had  been  made  of  the  utensil, 
and  also,  in  courtesy,  to  share  the  food. 


There  was  an  etiquette  in  standing  aiul 
sitting  that  was  carefully  ob.served  by  the 
women.  They  stood  with  the  feet  straight 
and  close  together,  and  if  the  hands  were 
free,  the  arms  hung  down,  a little  toward 
the  front,  the  fingers  extended  and  the 
palms  lightlv  pressed  against  the  dress. 
Women  sat  with  both  feet  under  them, 
turned  to  one  side.  Men  usually  .sat 
cross-legged.  _ ... 

The  training  of  children  in  tribal  eti- 
quette and  grammatical  speech  began  at 
an  early  age,  and  the  strict  observance 
of  etiquette  and  the  correct  use  of  lan- 
guage indicated  the  rank  and  stamling  of 
a man’s  family.  Class  distinctions  were 
evervwhere  more  or  less  observed.  On 
the  V.  Pacific  coast  the  difference  be- 
tween high  caste  and  low  caste  was 
strongly  marked.  Certain  lines  of  con- 
duct, such  as  being  a too  freciuent  guest, 
were  denounced  as  of  low  caste.  So,  too, 
among  the  llaida,  it  was  of  low  caste  to 
lean  backward;  one  must  sit  on  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  seat  in  an  alert  attitude 
to  observe  good  form.  Lolling  in  com- 
pany was  considered  a mark  of  bad  man- 
ners among  the  tribes;  and  among  the 
Flopi  one  would  not  sit  with  legs  extended 
during  a ceremony.  Smoking,  whether 
social  or  ceremonial,  had  its  etiquette; 
much  form  was  used  in  exchanging  smok- 
ing materials  and  in  passing  the  ]upe  in 
smoking  and  in  returning  it.  In  certain 
societies,  when  a feast  was  served,  ])ar- 
ticular  parts  of  the  animal  belonged  by 
etiquette  to  the  noted  warriors  present, 
and  these  were  pre.sented  by  the  server 
with  ceremonial  speech  and  movemenb^. 
Among  some  tribes  when  a feast  was  given 
a pinch  of  each  kind  of  food  was  sacrificed 
in  the  fire  before  eating.  Ceremonial  vis- 
itors usually  made  their  approach  known 
according  to  the  local  custom.  Among 
some  of  the  Plains  tribes  the  visitors 
dispatched  a runner  bearing  a little  bunch 
of  tobacco  to  apprise  their  host  of  their 
intended  visit;  should  their  coming  prove 
to  be  ill  timed,  the  tobacco  could  be  re- 
turned with  an  accompanying  gift,  and 
the  visit  would  be  postponed  without  any 
hard  feeling.  There  was  much  and  varied 
detail  in  the  etiquette  of  family  life,  social 
gatherings,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
various  tril)es  living  x.  of  ^Mexico.  See 
Child  life,  Ethics  and  Morals,  lIospitaIit}i, 
Salutation.  f.\.  c.  F. ) 

Etishoka  {E-tish-sho^-ka,  ‘hill people’). 
An  Hidatsa  band. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
159,  1877. 

Etiwaw  (Catawba:  ‘pine  tree’).  A 
small  tribe,  now  extinct,  forming  part  of 
the  Cusabo  group  and  living  about  Ash- 
ley and  Cooper  rs.,  Berkeley  co.,  S.  C., 
extending  e.  to  the  ])resent  Monk’s  Cor- 
ner, where  their  hunting  grounds  bor- 
dered the  Sewee  country.  The  Santee 
and  Congaree  were  above  them.  They 
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were  never  prominent  historically,  and  in 
Jan.,  1715,  had  a single  village  with  240 
inhabitants  (Rivers,  Early  Hist.  S.  C.,  94, 
1874).  Nothing  is  heard  of  them  after 
the  Yamasi  war  in  1715,  until  1751,  when 
they  are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  small 
tribes  for  which  the  South  Carolina  gov- 
ernment made  peace  with  the  Iroquois. 
Irom  this  time  they  seem  to  have  be- 
come lost  to  history.  Their  name  is  pre- 
served in  Eutaw  Springs,  and  inRineTree, 
another  name  for  Camden,  S.  C. — Mooney, 
Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E., 
1894. 

Ashley  River  Indians.— Williamson,  N.  C.,  I,  201, 
1812.  Etewaus.— Glen  (1751)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist., VI, 721,  1855.  Etiwans.— Rivers,  Hist. S.C., 37, 
1856.  Ittawans. — Ibid. 

Etleuk.  A Squawndsh  village  commu- 
nity on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmisht  r., 
w.  British  Columbia. 

Ela-a-who.— Brit.  Adin.  Chart,  No.  1917.  Etle'uq.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  171,  1900. 

Etnataek  (perhaps  iCUmatalieg'i',  ‘where 
the  tight,  battle,  or  clubbing  took  place.’ — 
W.  J.).  Given 
as  the  name  of  an 
old  fortification 
said  to  have  stood 
formerlynearthe 
Kickapoo  vil- 
lage on  Sanga- 
mon r..  111.  It 
is  supposed  to 
have  been  built 
by  the  Kickapoo 
and  Foxes,  who 
were  defeated 
there  bythecom- 
bined  forces  of 
theOttawa,Pota- 
w a t o m i , and 
Chippewa. — Long,  Exped.,  i,  173,  1823. 

Etoluk.  An  Alaskan  Eskimo  village  in 
the  Kuskokwim  district;  pop.  25  in  1890. 
Etohlugamiut. — 11th  Census,  Alaska,  lti-1,  1893. 

Etotulga.  A former  Seminole  town, 
10  m.  E.  of  the  old  Mickasuky  town,  in 
Florida.— H.  R.  m.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th 
Cong.,  Istsess.,  26,  1826. 

Etowah  (properly  Ftawd',  of  unknown 
meaning).  A Cherokee  settlement  that 
existed,  until  the  removal  of  1838,  on 
Etowah  r. , about  the  present  Hightower 
(a  corruption  of  Ftawa^),  in  Forsyth  co., 
Ga.  Another  settlement  of  the  same 
name  may  have  been  on  Hightower  cr. 
of  Hiwasseer.,  inTownsco.,  Ga. — Moonev 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  R,  522,  1900. 

Hightower. — Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1 I t,  1887.  I'tawd'. — .Vlooney,op.  oit. 
(Cherokee  name.) 

Etowah  mound.  large artilicial  mound 
on  the  N.  bank  of  Etowah  r.,  3 m.  s.  e.  of 
Cartersville,  Bartow  co.,  Ga.  With  4 or  5 
smaller  mounds  it  is  on  a level  bottom  in  a 
bend  of  the  stream,  the  immediate  area, 
covering  about  5(5  acres.  Hanked  on  one 
side  by  an  artificial  ditcli  which  extends 


in  a semicircle  from  a point  on  the  river 
above  to  the  river  below.  The  large 
mound,  which  is  a quadrilateral  truncated 
pyramid,  61  ft.  high,  has  a broad  roadway 
ascending  the  s.  side  to  within  18  or  20  ft. 
of  the  top,  and  was  formerly  provided 
with  steps  made  with  crossbeams  imbed- 
ded in  the  earth,  remains  of  ivhicli  were 
visible  as  late  as  1885.  The  diameters  of 
the  base  are  respectively  380  and  330  ft, 
and  of  the  top  170  and  i76  ft.  The  area 
of  the  ba.se  is  a little  less  than  3 acres,  and 
of  the  top  about  seven-tenths  of  an  acre. 
The  solid  contents  of  the  mound,  including 
the  roadway,  are  about  4,300,000  cu.  ft. 
On  the  E.  side  there  is  a narrow  exten- 
sion from  the  summit  to  the  base,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a sort  of  refuse 
slide.  The  village  situated  here  was  pos- 
sibly the  Guaxule  of  De  Soto’s  chroni- 
clers (1540),  and  the  large  mound  the  one 
mentioned  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  ( Flor- 
ida, lib.  Ill,  cap.  XX,  139,  1723),  although 
Mooney  (19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  520,  1900) 

is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Guaxule 
was  probably 
about  at  Nacoo- 
che  mound  in 
White  CO. 

The  earliest  «le- 
scription  of  the 
Etowali  mound 
in  modern  times 
is  by  Cornelius 
(Silliman’s  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.  and 
Art.,  1st  s.,  1, 322, 
1818).  C.  C. 
Jones  (.\ntiq.  So. 
Ind.,  136,  1873) 
and W hittlesey  ( Smithson.  Rep.  ,624, 1681 ) 
also  describe  and  illustrate  it.  A careful 
sin  leyof  the  large  mound  and  group,  and  a 
partial  exploration  of  the  smaller  mounds, 
were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  .\merican  Eth- 
nology and  an  account  thereof  was  pub- 
lished (5th  Rep.,  95-105, 1887;  12th  Rep., 
292,  1894).  Cornelius  states  that  “the 
Cherokees  in  their  late  war  with  the 
Creeks  secured  its  [the  large  mound’s] 
summit  by  pickets  and  occupied  it  as  a 
place  of  protection  for  hundreds  of  their 
women  and  children.”  The  smallest  of 
the  3 larger  mounds,  the  surrounding 
space,  ami  1 or  2 small  tumuli  have  been 
explored.  Parts  of  3 or  4 stone  images, 
copper  plates  with  stamjied  figures  bear- 
ing some  re.«emblance  to  Mexican  designs, 
and  other  copper  plates  with  pieces  at- 
tached by  rivets  have  been  found.  Other 
articles,  such  as  pipes,  earthen  ware,  copper 
celts,  stone  plates,  etc.,  have  also  been  un- 
earthed. For  further  information  see  the 
works  above  cited;  also  8()uier  and  Davis, 
Ancient  ^Monuments,  1852;  Thomas  (1) 
Burial  Mounds  of  the  Northern  Section, 
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5th  Eep.  B.  A.  E.,  1887,  (2)  Catalogue  of 
Prehistoric  Works,  Bull.  B.  A.  E. , 45, 1891 ; 
Holme.s  iu  Science,  in,  437, 1884.  (c.  t.) 

Etsekin.  A winter  village  of  the  Kwa- 
kiutl  proper  on  Havannah  channel,  iv. 

coast  of  British  Columbia. 

Et-se-kin.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc.,229,  1887. 
Etsi-kin. — Dawson  in  Tran.s.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  n, 
65,  1887. 

Etskainah.  {Ets-kcii^-nah,  ‘horns’).  A 
.society  of  the  Ikunuhkahtsi,  or  All  Com- 
rades, among  the  Siksika;  it  is  obsolete 
among  the  southern  Piegan,  but  still  ex- 
ists with  the  northern  Piegan  and  the 
Kainah.  It  is  regarded  as  having  origi- 
nated with  the  latter  and  extende(l  to  the 
other  divisions.  The  Sinopah  ( Kit-fox) 
society  among  the  southern  Piegan  is 
practically  identical  with  it.  The  jiresent 
Etskainah  society  is  said  to  have  taken  on 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  Stumiks 
(Bulls),  now  extinct.  The  members 
carry  a crooked  staff  and  are  supposed 
to  have  magical  powers  (Wissler,  inf’n, 
1906).  See  (Trinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  221,  1892. 

Etsowisk  - simmegee  - itahin  ( ‘ grizzly- 
bear  standing’).  A Kalispel  chief  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century,  baptized  by 
Father  De  Smet  about  1842  or  1843  under 
the  name  Lovola,  by  which  name  he  was 
known  to  the  whites.  His  early  history 
is  not  known,  but  he  was  distinguished 
in  his  later  years  for  his  firm  adherence 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  his 
zealous  efforts  to  lead  his  people  to  ob- 
serve the  teachings  of  the  missionaries 
and  the  services  and  ordinances  of  the 
church.  Although  strict  in  repressing 
disorder,  Loyola  was  highly  regarded  by 
his  people,  who  regarded  him  as  a father. 
He  died  Apr.  6,  1854,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Victor  Alamiken,  distinct  from  Victor 
of  the  Flathead  (Salish)  tribe  of  about 
the  same  period.  (r.  t.  ) 

Ettchaottine  ( ‘ people  who  act  contra- 
rily’).  A Nahane  tribe  of  which  one 
division  lives  on  Francis  lake,  British 
Columbia,  another  in  the  neighborhood 
of  old  Ft  Ilalkett  (Hardisty  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1866,  311,  1872).  Their  name  came 
from  their  warlike  habits.  Ross  (MS., 
B.  A.  E. ) gave  their  pop.  in  1858  as  435. 

Bad-people. — Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D«5n6s,  16,  1893. 
’Dtcha-ta-’uttinnne.— Richardson,  Arct.  E.xped., 
n.  6.  1851.  Ettcha-ottine.— 1‘etitot,  Diet.  D«>n5- 
Dindji(5,  xx,  1876  (‘people  who  act  contrarily’). 
Mauvais  Monde.— Latham  in  Tran.s.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  66,  1856.  Netsilley.— Richardson,  Arct. 
Exped.,  I,  401, 1851.  Slave  Indians. — Dali,  Alaska, 
429, 1870.  Wild  Nation.— Richardson,  op.  cit. 

Etuck  Chukke  (‘blue  wood’).  A for- 
mer Choctaw. town  near  East  Abeika, 
Kemper  co..  Miss. — Romans,  Fla.,  309, 
1775. 

Eudeve.  A division  of  the  Opata  of 
Sonora,  Mexico,  inhabiting  the  divide  of 
the  Rio  Sonora  and  Rio  San  Miguel,  and 
extending  southward  from  about  lat.  30° 


30'  to  the  villages  of  IMatape  and  Nacori 
on  the  Rio  Matape  in  lat.  29°,  exclusive 
of  Ures,  which  for  the  greater  part  was 
a Nevome  pueblo,  although  containing 
some  (.)pata.  The  language  of  the  Eu- 
deve — also  called  Heve,  Hohme,  etc.— is 
a dialect  of  the  Opata.  Like  the  other 
Opata,  they  have  almost  lost  their  former 
custouLS,  religion,  and  habits,  ami  have 
become  Mexicanized.  Population  of  the 
division  unknown.  The  villages  and  set- 
tlements that  have  been  mentioned  are: 
Alamos,  Bacanora,  Batuco,  Cucur{)e, 
Matape,  Nacori,  Opodepe,  Robesco,  Saca- 
rachi,  Sahuaripa,*  Soyo])a,*  Tejiuspe, 
Toape,*  and  Tonichi.*  Those  marked 
with  an  asterisk  were  settled  in  jiart  by 
Nevome.  (e-  i’-) 

Batucos.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  344,  1864  (used 
here  as  a synonym  of  the  language).  Cudeves^— 
Cancio  (1768)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mcx.,  4th  s.,  ii,  270, 
1856  (misprint).  Dohema. — Pimentel,  Lengua.s 
de  Mex., ii,  153, 1865 (corruption  of  dohme,  ‘man,’ 
‘pueblo,’  ‘nation’).  Dohme. — Orozco y Berra,  op. 
cit.  Egues.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  1352, 1736  (doubt- 
less identical,  although  mentioned  as  distinct 
from  Eudeve  at  leg.  1514).  Equi. — Orozco  y Berra, 
oj).  cit.  Eudebe.— Ibid.,  63.  Eudeva.  — Ibid. 
Eudeve.— Rivera,  op.  cit.,  leg.  1.514.  Hegue.— 
Orozco  V Berra,  op.  cit.  Hequi. — Ibid. ,63.  Heve. — 
Ibid.,  64. 

Eufaula.  A former  Upiier  Creek  town 
on  Eufaula  cr.,  5 or  6 m.  s.  of  the  present 
town  of  Talladega,  Ala. 

Eufala’s.— Campbell  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  274,25th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  ‘20,  1838.  Eufalee. — Flint,  Ind. 
W'ars,  202,  1833.  Eufaulahatche.— Pickett,  HLst. 
Ala.,  II,  341,  1851.  Eufaula  Old  Town.— Royce  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.E.,  pi.  cviii,  1899.  Eu-fau-lau-hat- 
che.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  42,  1848.  Eufau- 
lies.— Finnelson  (1792)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind. 
Aff.,  I,  ‘289,  1832.  Euphalau.— Alcedo.  Die.  Geog., 

II,  113,  1787.  Euphalees. — U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797), 
70,  1837.  Huphale.— Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  ‘278,  1775. 
Little  Eufauly.— Finnelson  (1792)  in  Am.  State 
Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  289,  1832.  Little  TJfala.— Swan 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  262, 1855.  TTfaula.— 
H.  R.  Doc.  274,  25th  Cong.,  ‘2d  sess.,  142,  1838. 
Dfauley. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  371,  1857. 
Dphaulie  towns. — Robcrt.son  (1793)  in  Am.  State 
Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  467,  1832.  Dpper  Eufalla. — 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1827),  4‘20,  1837.  Upper  Euphau- 
les. — Ibid.  (1797),  68.  Upper  Ufale. — Bartrain, 
Travels,  462,  1791.  Usauleys. — Cherokee  council 
(1792)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  273,  18:52. 
Usawla.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. ‘276,  24th  Cong.,  140,  18:56. 
Usawles. — Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  ii,  385,  1705. 
Yofale.— .Tefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  1. 1:54,  map, 
1761.  Yofate. — Jefferys,  Am.  .\tlas,  7,  1776. 

Eufaula.  A former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Uadeville,  Tallapoosa 
CO.,  Ala. 

BigUfala. — Swan  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v, 
‘262,  1855.  Eufaula. — Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
pi.  cviii,  1899.  Eu-fau-lau.  — Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  48,  66,  1848. 

Eufaula.  A former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  15 

III.  below  Sawokli,  (hiitnian  co.,  (la.  In 
1799  a portion  of  its  inhabitants  settled  at 
several  ])oints  downstream  as  far  the 
mouth  of  Flint  r. ; the  settlements  here 
made  al.'^o  became  known  as  Eufaula. 
Eufantees.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii.  '26, 18.S.8. 
Eufath.— Seagrove  (1792)  in  .\m.  State  Pa)'.,  lud. 
Aff.,  I.  311,  18:52.  Eufaule.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  bk. 
4,  ‘29,  1848.  Eufollahs.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
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VI,  469, 1857.  Eufowlas. — Woodward,  Reminis.,  38, 
1859.  Lower  Enfalla. — Robin,  Voy..  ii,  map,  1807. 
Lower  Enfula. — Jesup  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doe.  78, 25th 
Cong.,  2dsess.,  48, 1838 (misprint  t.  Lower  Ufale.— 
Bartram,  Trav.,  461,  1791.  Nafoli.— Bartram, 
Voy.,  Benoist  trans.,  i,  map,  1799.  Bfalees. — 
Holmes  (1799)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  All.,  i,  386, 
1832.  Bfallahs.— Morse,  Rep.  to  See.  War,  364, 
.1822.  Ufallays.— Drake,  Bk.  Ind.s.,  bk.  4,  94, 
1848.  ITfawlas.— MeCall,  Hist.  Georgia,  i,  363, 1811. 
llfewles. — Barnard  (1793)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind. 
AIT.,  I,  395,1832.  Youfalloo. — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276, 
24th  Cong.,  300,  1.836.  Yufala.— Romans.  Florida, 

I,  280, 1775.  Yufalis.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 

II,  26,  1888. 

Eufaula.  A funner  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  in 
Henry  co.,  Ala. 

Eufala  Town. — Royee  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  jd. 
eviii,  1899. 

Eufaula.  A town  of  the  Creek  Nation 
on  the  8.  Hde  of  Deep  fork  of  Canadian  r., 
near  Ocmnl^ee,  Ind.  T. 

Yufala  hupayi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg,  i,  122, 
1884. 

Eufaula.  Formerly  a town,  now  a city, 
of  the  Creek  Nation,  near  the  mouth  of 
North  fork  of  Canadian  r.,on  the  Mo., 
Kan.s.  and  Tex.  R.  R.,  Ind.  T. 

Yufala.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  1.85,  1888. 

Eulachon.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
candle-tish  ( Thaleichtliys  pacijicu)<) , of  the 
fatnily  K><dmonld:v,  closely  related  to  the 
smelt:  from  the  name  of  this  fish  in  one 
of  the  Chinookan  dialects.  It  is  found  in 
the  waters  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast  of  Amer- 
ica and  is  much  used  by  the  Indians  of 
that  region  for  food  and  the  production 
of  grease  and  oil.  Other  forms  (Christian 
Union,  Mar.  22,  1871)  are  hoolikan  and 
oolichan,  and  Irving  (Astoria,  ii)  cites  the 
iorm  uthlecan.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Eushtat  ( E'-ushtat).  The  principal  set- 
tlement of  the  Klamath  on  lower  William- 
son r.,  near  lower  Klamath  lake,  Klamath 
co.,  Oreg. — Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  II,  pt.  2,  32,  1890. 

Evea.  A Comanche  chief,  prominent 
between  1772  and  1778.  In  June,  1772, 
he  w'ent  to  San  Antonio  Rcxar  and  rati- 
fied a treaty  with  the  governor  of  Texas. 
Gov.  Ripperdii,  referring  to  this  event  in 
a letter  of  July  4,  1772,  called  him  Evea, 
“capitaii”  of  the  Comanche  nation,  and 
in  a letter  written  the  next  day  he  referred 
to  him  as  “Pubea  6 Evea,  iwincipal  capi- 
tal!” of  that  tribe.  He  was  apparently 
still  chief  in  1778,  for  IMezieres  tells  of 
meeting  in  Texas  a party  of  Comanche 
under  the  son  of  Evea,  a chief  held  in  high 
estimation  among  his  people.  ( n . e.  b.  ) 

Evil  Peace.  A village  seen  by  De  Soto’s 
army  in  1539,  between  Utinama  and  Cho- 
luiiaba,  Fla. — Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  130,  1850. 

Ewawoos.  A Cowichan  tribe  whose 
town  was  Skeltem,  2 m.  almve  Hope, 
Fraser  r.,  Brit.  (k)l.;  pop-  27  in  1904. 

Ewahoos.— Can.  DkI.  AIL,  309.  1879.  Ewa-woos.— 
Ibid.,  1901,  pt.2, 158.  Ewa'wus.— Boas, MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1891. 


Exchange,  media  of.  Before  the  arrival 
of  Europeans  intertribal  trade  had  re- 
sulted almost  everywhere  in  America  in 
the  adoption  of  certain  standards  of  value 
of  which  the  most  important  were  shell 
beads  and  skins.  The  shell  currency  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  consisted  of  small  wliite 
and  black  or  purplish  beads  cut  from  the 
valves  of  quahog  and  other  shells  and  fa- 
miliarly known  as  wami)uni,  q.  v.  These 
were  very  convenient,  as  they  could  be 
strung  together  in  quantities  and  carried 
any  distance  for  purposes  of  trade,  in  this 
respect  having  a decided  advantage  over 
skins.  In  exchange  two  ivhite  beads 
were  equivalent  to  one  black  one.  Dur- 
ing the  early  colonial  period  wampum 
was  almost  the  onlv  currency  among 
white  people  as  well;  'liut  inferior,  poorly 
finished  kinds,  made  not  only  out  of 
shell,  hut  of  stone,  bone,  gla.ss,  horn,  and 
even  wood,  were  soon  introduced,  and  in 
spite  of  all  attempted  regulation  the  value 
of  wani])um  dropped  continually  until 
in  1661'it  was  declared  to  be  legal  tender 
no  longer  in  Massachusetts,  and  a year  or 
two  later  the  same  fate  overtook  it  in  the 
other  New  England  colonies.  In  New 
York  it  ajipears  to  have  held  on  longer, 
its  latest  recorded  use  as  currency  being 
in  1693.  Holm  says,  speaking  of  the  Del- 
awares of  New  Jersey:  ‘‘In  trade  they 
measure  those  strings  [of  wanijnim]  by 
their  length,”  each  fathom  of  them  being 
worth  5 Dutch  guilders,  reckoning  4 beads 
for  every  stiver.  “The  brown  l)ea<ls  are 
more  valued  than  the  others  and  fetch  a 
higher  price;  a white  bead  is  of  the  value 
of  a piece  of  copper  money,  Imt  a brown 
one  is  worth  a piece  of  silver.”  Holm 
quotes  another  authority,  however,  to  the 
effect  that  a white  bead  was  worth  one 
stiver  and  a black  bead  two.  The  latter 
savs  also  that  ‘‘their  manner  of  measuring 
the  strings  is  by  the  length  of  their 
thumbs;  from  the  end  of  the  nail  to  the 
first  joint  makes  6 beads.” 

On  the  Pacific  coast  between  s.  e. 
Alaska  and  x.  California  shell  currency 
of  another  kind  was  employed.  This 
was  made  from  the  Dentalinm  pretiosuni 
(money  tooth-shell),  a slender  univalve 
found  on  the  w.  coasts  of  Vancouver  and 
Ciueen  Charlotte  ids.  In  the  Chinook  jar- 
gon it  was  called  hlacjua.  The  principal 
place  where  it  was  obtained  is  saiil  to 
have  been  the  territory  of  a Nootka  tribe, 
the  Ehatisaht,  in  Esperanza  inlet,  w.  coast 
of  Vancouver  id.,  but  it  was  collected  as 
far  N.  as  ()uatsino  inlet.  The  method  of 
procuring  it  is  described  iu  one  of  the  ear- 
liest accounts  of  this  region,  the  Narrative 
of  John  Jewitt.  According  to  Boas,  a 
block  of  cedar  was  split  up  at  one  end  so 
that  it  formed  a kind  of  brush  which 
opened  when  jiushed  down  into  the 
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water  and  closed  when  pulled  up,  thus 
entangling  the  shells.  These  shells  were 
valued  in  ])roportion  to  their  individual 
lengths.  In  w.  Washington  the  standard 
of  value  was  40  to  the  fathom,  and  the 
value  fell  off  rapidly  above  that  number, 
while  very  long  single  shells  were  worth 
more  than  a dollar.  A fathom  of  40  Avas 
formerly  equivalent  to  a slave,  according 
to  Gibbs,  and  in  his  time  would  bring  Si5. 
In  California  and  on  the  plateaus  farther 
N.  the  shells  had  incised  designs.  Among 
the  Hupa  of  California  they  are  decorated 
by  being  wrapped  spirally  with  lish  skin 
or  snake  skin,  and  in  addition  usually 
bear  a tuft  of  red  feathers,  ])robably  from 
the  woodpecker’s  crest.  The  following 
further  description  of  these  is  given  by 
Goddard: 

“The  individual  shells  are  measured 
and  their  value  determined  by  the  creases 
on  the  left  hand.  The  longest  known 
shells  were  about  24  in.  long.  One  of 
them  would  reach  from  the  crease  of 
the  last  joint  of  the  little  finger  to  the 
crease  on  the  palm  o])posite  the  knuckle 
joint  of  the  same  finger.  The  value  of 
such  a piece  in  early  days  was  about  ?5. 
Shells  of  this  length  were  called  dinket. 
The  next  smaller  shells  were  called  kike- 
tukid.roi,  and  measured  about  2|  in. 
Thev  were  worth  about  §1.50  each.  A 
shellaboutlj  in.  long  was  called  taco/a/uV. 
Their  value  was  from  25  to  50  cents. 
Shells  smaller  than  these  were  not  rated 
as  money  and  had  no  decoration.  The 
length  of  the  shells  smaller  than  the  first 
mentioned  was  determined  by  applying 
them  to  the  creases  of  the  middle  and 
other  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 

“This  money  was  strung  on  strings 
which  reached  from  the  thumb  nail  to 
the  point  of  the  shoulder.  Eleven  of  the 
largest  size  filled  such  a string  and  was 
therefore  called  moamda.  Twelve  shells 
of  the  next  smaller  size  comjKjsed  a string 
and  were  called  moannvax.  Thirteen 
shells  are  called  moanatak,  and  14  of  the 
smallest  shells,  called  moanadink,  Avas  the 
largest  number  i)laced  on  a string.  These 
strings  are  api)roximately  25  in.  long. 
This,  as  it  appears,  was  the  least  com- 
mon multiple  of  the  individual  standard 
lengths. 

“Since  all  hands  and  arms  are  not  of 
the  same  length,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
man,  when  he  reached  his  maturity,  to 
establish  the  values  of  the  creases  on  his 
hand  by  comparison  with  money  of 
known  length  as  measured  by  someone 
else.  He  also  had  a set  of  lines  tattooed 
on  the  inside  of  the  left  forearm.  These 
lines  indicated  the  length  of  5 shells  of 
the  several  standards.  The  measures 
were  subdivided,  there  being  lines  of 
moamda  long  and  mdaaala  short,  and  so 
on.  This  was  the  i)rincipal  method  of 


estimating  the  money.  The  first  5 on  the 
string  were  measured  by  holding  the  tip 
of  the  first  shell  at  the  thumb  nail  and 
drawing  the  string  along  the  arm  and 
noting  the  tattooed  mark  reached  by  the 
butt  of  the  fifth  shell.  In  like  manner 
the  last  and  intermediate  sets  of  5 were 
measured.”  This  shell  money  was  car- 
ried in  8i)ecial  elk-horn  boxes. 

Among  the  coast  tribes  n.  of  ^ ancou- 
ver  id.,  dentalia  were  not  so  much  in 
vogue,  but  were  used  for  ornamental  j)ur- 
poses  and  in  trade  with  the  interior  Indi- 
ans. The  standard  of  value  among  the 
Kutchakutchin  and  neighboring  tribes 
consisted  of  lines  of  beads  7 ft  long 
joined  together  at  the  distance  of  a foot, 
and  called nal-i'  eik  ( ‘bead  clothing’ ).  The 
whole  vaki  eik,  according  to  Jones,  “is 
equal  to  24  made  beaver,  and  one  of  the 
lines  is  one  or  more  beaver  skins,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  beads.” 

In  central  and  s.  California  circular, 
disk-shaped  sliell  beads  were  used. 
Among  the  IMaidu  they  were  counted  in- 
stead of  being  measured  in  strings,  al- 
though for  each  10  beads  a stick  was 
laid  down  as  a counter  (Dixon).  Ac- 
cording to  Powers  the  Miwok  rated  shell 
beads  at  §5  a yard,  while  the  Yokuts  val- 
ued a string  reaching  from  the  point  of 
the  middle  finger  to  the  elbow  at  25  cents. 
These  latter  sometimes  strung  with  them 
a section  of  bone  very  Avhite  and  j)ol- 
ished,  about  24  in.  long,  which  they  rat- 
ed at  124  cents.  The  Miwok  strung  to- 
gether other  shells  Avhich  Powers  be- 
lieved to  be  olivella,  valuing  them  at  §1 
a yard,  as  Avell  as  fancy  marine  shells, 
rated  from  §3  to  §10  or  §15  a yard,  ac- 
cording to  their  beauty. 

So  far  inland  were  these  shells  carried 
that  dentalia  were  found  among  the  Da- 
kota, and  it  is  ])robable  that  shells  from 
both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  reached 
the  same  tribes. 

A more  usual  standard  of  value  among 
interior  people,  however,  was  the  ]>elt, 
especially  the  skin  of  the  I)eaver.  Even 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  it  was  used  from  the 
very  earliest  times  side  by  side  with  wam- 
pum, and  in  1613  the  statement  is  made 
that  it  was  the  basis  of  all  trade  between 
the  French  of  Canada  and  the  Indians. 
In  1670  (iNlargry,  Dec.,  i,  164,  1878)  it  is 
learned  that  a beaver  skin  was  worth  a 
fathom  of  tobacco,  a fourth  of  a ])ound 
of  powder,  6 knives,  or  a jiortion  of 
little  blue  beads.  According  to  Hunter 
it  was  also  the  standard  of  value  among 
the  Osage,  Kansa,  Oto,  Omaha,  and  their 
neighbors.  He  adds  that  2 good  otter 
skins,  from  10  to  12  raccoon,  or  4 or  5 
wildcat  skins  were  valued  at  one  beaver 
skin.  Here  this  standard  })a.ssed  out 
very  rajudly  with  the  coming  of  white 
men;  but  in  the  great  fur  regions  of  Can- 
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ada  it  remained  the  basis  of  value  first 
between  Frencdi  and  fndians,  and  after- 
ward between  English  and  Indians.  Ep 
to  tlie  present  time  everything  is  valued 
in  “skins,”  meaning  beaver  skins,  but 
the  term  has  come  to  have  a fixed  value 
of  50  cents  in  Canadian  money. 

In  former  days,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Russians,  the  unit  of  value  among  the 
Eskimo  of  the  lower  Yukon  was  a full 
grown  land-otter  skin,  to  which  -was 
eciuivalent  the  skin  of  the  large  hair  seal. 
This  has  now  given  })hu;e  to  the  beaver; 
and  all  other  skins,  furs,  and  arti(des  of 
trade  are  sold  as  “a  skin”  and  multiples 
and  fractions  of  “a  skin.”  “In  addi- 
tion to  this,”  says  Nelson,  “certain  small, 
untanned  skins,  used  for  making  fur  coats 
or  blouses,  are  tied  in  lots  sufficient  to 
make  a coat,  and  are  sold  in  this  way. 
It  recpiires  4 skins  of  reindeer  fawns,  or 
40  skins  of  Rarry’s  marmot  or  of  the 
muskrat  for  a coat,  and  these  sets  are 
known  by  terms  designating  these 
bunches.”  The  pelt  of  a wolf  or  wolver- 
ene is  worth  several  “skins”  in  trade, 
while  a number  of  pelts  of  muskrats  or 
Parry’s  marmot  are  re(iuired  to  make  the 
value  of  “a  skin.” 

Among  the  northern  tribes  in  the  n. 
Pacitic  coast  area,  where  dentalia  were  not 
so  much  valued,  elk  and  moose  skins  seem 
formerly  to  have  constituted  one  of  the 
standards  of  value,  although  the  skins  of 
other  animals  were  no  doubt  used  to 
some  extent  as  well.  In  later  times  all 
these  were  replaced  by  blankets  intro- 
duced by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
which  were  distinguished  by  points  or 
marks  on  the  edge,  woven  into  their  tex- 
ture, the  best  being  4-point,  the  smallest 
and  poorest  1-point.  The  acknowledged 
unit  of  value,  at  least  among  the  Haida, 
was  a single  22-point  blanket,  worth  in 
1880  a little  more  than  |1.50,  but  on  the 
coast  farther  s.  it  is  now  rated  at  about  60 
cents.  Everything  was  referred  to  this 
unit,  according  to  Dawson,  even  a large 
4-point  blanket  being  said  to  be  worth  so 
many  “blankets.” 

Another  standard  universal  in  this  re- 
gion was  slaves,  and  ])erhai>s  the  remark- 
able cop])er  plates  should  also  be  men- 
tioned, though  strictly  speaking  they 
were  legal  tender  of  varying  value  whicii 
had  to  be  tixed  l)y  means  of  some  other 
standard,  such  as  blankets  or  slaves. 
Pieces  of  cedar  bark  prepared  for  rooting 
sometimes  appear  as  units  of  value  also. 

By  the  interior  Salish  of  British  Colum- 
bia Indian  hemp  bark  was  ]>ut  uj)  in  l)un- 
dles  about  2 ft  long  and  2 in.  in  <liame- 
ter,  and  tied  at  botli  ends,  and  6 of  these 
bundles  constituted  a “package,”  while 
dried  salmon  was  generally  sold  by  the 
“stick,”  each  stick  numbering  100  lish 
(Teit). 


In  addition  to  their  dentalia  the  Hupa 
and  the  peoples  of  Klamath  r.,  in  n.  Cali- 
fornia, use  scalps  of  woodjieckers.  They 
em])loy  tho.«e  of  both  the  ])ileated  and 
smaller  woodj»ecker  for  this  jairpose,  the 
present  exchange  values  of  which  are  now 
$1  and  10  cents,  res|)cctively  (Goddard). 
According  to  Bourke,  eagle  feathers  were 
an  article  of  commerce  with  a deternii- 
nate  value  among  the  Pueblo  Indians. 
The  Mandan  standards  were  skin  corn 
measures  of  different  dimensions  which 
were  kept  in  the  council  lodge;  and  the 
Arikara  measure  was  a stone  mortar.  In 
later  years  an  important  unit  of  value  on 
the  great  ])lains  was  the  horse. 

The  standards  among  the  Hopi  and 
probably  other  Pueblo  tribes  were  a kind 
of  basket  tray,  a fixed  variety  of  blue 
blanket,  and  turquoise  and  shell  beads. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  canoes  were  val- 
ued according  to  the  length  in  fathoms, 
but  among  tlie  flupa,  where  the  length 
is  constant,  by  their  height  and  breadth, 
the  natives  providing  themselves  with 
marks  on  their  legs  for  this  particular  pur- 
j)Ose.  Many  other  long  articles  seem  to 
have  been  api)raised  in  the  .same  manner. 

Although  including  the  more  prominent 
standards,  the  foregoing  list  by  no  means 
exhausts  their  number,  for  where  articles 
of  various  kinds  were  continually  bar- 
tered, numerf)us  standards  of  a mon‘  or 
less  evanescent  nature  arose.  For  a list 
of  comparative  valuations  in  one  tril)e 
see  Teit,  cited  below,  ]>.  260.  See  Bead- 
work,  Commerce,  Fur-trade,  Horses,  Meas- 
uremeids,  tShellwork,  Wampum. 

Consult  Bourke,  Snake  Dance  of  the 
Moquis,  1885;  Chittenden,  Am.  FurTrade, 
1902;  Daw.son,  Report  on  t^ueen  Char- 
lotte Ids.,  Geol.  Surv.  of  Can.,  1880; 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  JMus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVII,  pt.  3,  1905;  tiibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  1877;  Goddard  in  Univ.  Cal. 
Publ.,  Am.  Arclia'ol.  and  Ethnol.,  1903; 
Hardesty  in  Smithson.  Rej).  1866,  1872; 
Holm,  liescr.  New  Sweden,  1834;  Holmes 
in  2d  Reji.  B.  A.  E.,  1883;  Hunter,  Cap- 
tivity, 1823;  .Tewitt,  Narrative,  1815; 
Jones  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866,  1872; 
Eoskiel,  Missions,  1794;  Nelson  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  1877;  Teit,  Thompson 
Indians,  Idem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii, 
1900.  (.1.  K.  s. ) 

Eyak.  An  Fgalakmiut  Eskimo  village 
at  the  entrance  of  Prince  William  sd., 
Alaska;  po[).  94  in  1890,  222  in  19tK). 
Near  by  is  a cannery  called  Odiak,  where 
273  people  live. 

Eyak. — Baker,  Goog.  Diet,  .\lnskn,  1901.  Hyacks. — 
Hiilleck  in  Kep.  See.  of  War.  i,  pt.  1, 1869  (i)rot)nl)ly 
identical).  Ikhiak.— retroff,  10th  Census,  .Alaska, 
29,  1884.  Odiak. — Moser  (1899),  quoted  by  Baker, 
01'.  eit. 

Eyeish.  .\  tribe  of  the  Caddo  confed- 
eracy which  spoke  a dialect,  now  practi- 
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cully  extinct,  very  different  from  the  dia- 
lect's of  the  other  tribes;  hence  it  is  prob- 
able they  were  a part  of  an  older  confeder- 
acy which  was  incorporated  in  the  Caddo 
when  the  latter  became  dominant.  The 
early  home  of  the  tribe  was  on  Eyeish 
cr.  between  the  Sabine  and  Neches  rs.  of 
Texas.  3Ioscoso  led  his  troops  thi-ouijh 
their  country  in  1.542,  encountering  herds 
of  buffalo.  From  the  staten*entsof  Joutel 
and  Douay,  the  Eyeish  were  not  on  g(jod 
terms  with  the  tribes  w.  of  them  on  the 
Trinity,  nor  with  those  on  Red  r.  in  the  n. 
at  the  time  the  French  entered  their 
country  late  in  the  17th  century;  l>ut, 
judging  from  the  confusion  of  names  by 
early  writers,  it  is  likely  that  only  some 
of  the  subdivisions  or  villages  were  repre- 
sented in  the  war  parties.  The  mission  of 
Nuestra  Seiiorade  los  Dolores  (q.  v. ) was 
estal)lished  among  them  by  the  Francis- 
cans who  accompanied  Don  Domingo  Ra- 
mon on  his  tour  in  1716-17.  They  were, 
however,  very  little  amenable  to  Spanish 
influence,  for  after  50  years  of  missionary 
effort,  the  mission  register  showed,  ac- 
cording to  Solis  (MS.,  cited  by  11.  E. 
Bolton,  infn,  1906),  onlv  11  baptisms,  7 
interments,  and  3 marriages  performed 
at  the  mission,  although  the  tribe  had 
not  been  backward  in  receiving  material 
aid  from  the  missionaries.  Solis  rej)oi’ted 
in  1768  that  this  tribe  was  the  worst  in 
Texas — drunken,  thievish,  licentious,  im- 
pervious to  religious  influence,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  missionaries.  Their  vil- 
lages were  not  far  from  the  road  between 
the  French  j)ost  at  Natchitoches  and  the 
Spanish  post  at  Nacogdoches,  and  the 
tribe  was  thus  exposed  to  the  contentions 
of  the  period  and  to  the  ravages  of  small- 
pox, measles,  and  other  new  diseases  in- 
troduced by  the  white  race.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  18th  century  the  Eyeish 
were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
officials  residing  at  Nacogdoches;  in  1779 
Mezieres  stated  that  there  Avere  20  fami- 
lies of  the  “.\ys”  and  that  they  were 
hated  by  both  Indians  and  Spaniards 
(Bolton,  op.  cit.).  In  1785  there  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  300  “Ahijitos”  on 
Atoyac  r.,  opposite  the  Nacogdoches 
(Bancroft,  No.  i\Iex.  States,  i,  666,  1.S.S6). 
In  1805  Sibley  .stated  that  only  20  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  were  then  living;  I)ut  in 
1828  (Soc.  Geog.  i\Iex.,  1870)  they  were 
said  to  number  160  families  between 
Brazos  and  Colorado  rs.  The.«e  differ- 
ences in  the  estimates  would  seem  to  in- 
<licate  that  the  Eyeish  were  considerably 
scattered  during  this  period.  Those  wlxi 
survived  the  vicissitudes  which  befell  the 
Caddo  in  the  19th  century  are  with  their 
kindred  on  the  Wichita  res.  in  Oklahoma. 
Nothing  dehnite  is  known  of  their  cus- 
toms and  beliefs,  which,  however,  were 
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probably  .similar  to  tho.«e  entertained 
and  practised  by  other  tribes  of  the  con- 
fe<leracy,  and  no  definite  knowledge  of 
their  divisions  and  totems  has  survived. 
While  in  New  iMexico  in  1.540-41  Coro- 
nado learned  from  a Plains  Indian  known 
as  The  Turk,  probably  a Pawnee,  of  a 
province  or  settlement  called  Ayas,  6 or 
7 days’  journey  distant,  at  which  the 
Spanish  army  could  obtain  i)rovisions  on 
its  way  to  Copala  and  ()uivira.  This  ])lace 
may  have  been  imaginary,  or  the  Eyeish 
])eoi)le  may  have  been  meant.  It  was  The 
Turk’s  intention  to  lead  the  Spaniards 
astray,  hence  locality  ])lays  but  little  j)art 
in  the  identification.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Aas. — Villu-Sefior,  Theiitro  Am.,  pt.  ii,  412,  1748. 
Aays. — Gentl.  of  Elviis(1557)  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  I’ul)., 
i.x,13(),  18.51.  Aes.— Rivera,  Diario  y Derrotero, 
leg.  2165,  1736.  Ahiahichi. — Thevenot  quoted  by 
Shea,  Discov.,  268. 18.52.  Ahijados. — Freytas,  IV  na- 
losa  (1662),  35,  66,1882.  Ahijitos. — Morfi,  MS.  Hist. 
Tejas,  bk.  2,  ca.  1781-82.  Ahijaos. — Freyta.s,  op. 
cit.,  34.  Ahyches. — Dw.  ra.  1735  in  Margry,  Dec.,vi, 
233,1886.  Aiaichi. — Marquette,  map  (1673)  in  .shea, 
Di.scov..l852.  A'-ic. — Dorsey, Caddo  MS.,B.  .A.E., 
1882.  Aiches.— La  llarpe(17li))in  Margry,  I)ee.,vi, 
193,  1886.  Aijados. — Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  X.  Mex., 

I, 50,1889.  Aijaos. — Ibid.,  163.  Aijas. — Vetuneurt 
(ea.  1693),Teatro  Mex.,  lit,  303, 1871.  Ais.— Uhde, 
Liinder,  182,  1861.  Aise. — Morse,  Rep.  to  See. 
War,  373,  1822.  A'-ish. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  44,  1884.  Aix.— Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Mex.,  268, 
1870.  Aixai.— Sanson,  L’Am5rique,  map  27,  16.57. 
Aixaj. — Linsehoten,  Descr.  I’AmOrique,  map  1, 
1638.  Aixaoa. — Benavides,  Memorial,  85,  1630. 
Aizfcs. — Tex.  St.  Arch.,  Nacogdoches,  1832.  Ale- 
che.— Schermerhorn  (18l2)in  Mas.s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  s..  It,  24, 1814.  Alich. — Latham  in  Trans.  I’hilol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  101, 1656.  Aliche. — Sibley  (1805),  Hist. 
Sketches,  70, 1806.  Alickas. — McKen’ney  nn<i  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  80, 18.54.  Alish. — Latham,  K.ssays, 
401,  1860.  Alishes. — Brackenridge,  Views  of  La., 
87,1814.  Apiches. — Shea.  Discov.,  x.x.xii,  18,52  (mis- 
print). Auches. — Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Fla.,  213, 
1723 (seemingly the.same).  Axtaos.— Onate(1606) 
cited  by  Prince, N.  Mex.,  166, 1.883  (po.ssibly  identi- 
cal). Ayache.— Flint.  Ind.  Wars,  30,  18.33.  ’ Ayas. — 
Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  dela  Conq.,  164, 1742.  Ayays. — 
Gentl. of  Elvas(1557)in  HakluytSoe.  Pub.,ix,  115, 
1851.  Ayche. — La  Harpe  (1716)  in  Margry,  Dee., 
VI,  194,  1886.  Ayches. — .lefferys  (1763),  Am.  Atlas, 
map  5,  1776.  Aychis. — Baudfy  des  Lozicres,  Voy. 
A la  Louisiane,241.  1.S02.  Ayeche. — Gravelin  (ra. 
1717)  quoted  by  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  v,  30.  note, 
1887.  Ayes. — Villa-Sefior  (1748)  quoted  by  Busch- 
mann,  Spuren.  d.  azt.  Spr.,418, 1^54.  Ayic'hes.— La 
Harpe(1717)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  iii,  48, 1851. 
Ayish.— Kennedy,  Tex.,  i.  2.5,  1841  { the  bayou). 
Ayjados. — Bandolier  in  .\reh.  Inst.  Pap.,iii,  169, 
1890.  Ayjaos.— Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629).  RoL, 
in  Land  of  Sunshine,  46.  Dec.,  1899.  Ays.— 
Barcia,  En.sayo,  322.1723.  Ayses. — Tex.  St.  Arch., 
census  of  1790.  Ayxes.— Ibid.  Egeish. — Seher- 
merhorn  (1812)  in  Ma.ss.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s., 

II,  24,  1814  (mi.sprint).  Eyeish. — Sibley,  Hist. 
Sketches,  70,  1806.  Eyish. — Brackenridge.  Views 
of  La.,  81,  1815.  Haiish. — ten  Kate,  Reizen  in 
N.  Am.,  374, 1885.  Hais. — Biedma  (1.544)  in  Hak- 
luyt Soc.  Pub.,  IX,  197, 1851.  Ha'-ish. — Gatsc'het, 
Caddo  and  Vata.ssi  MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  42.  Haychis. — 
.loutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  Dec..  lii.  410, 1878.  Hei- 
che. — Brown,  West.  Gaz.,  214.  1817.  Yais. — Soc. 
Geog.  Mex. ,.504. 1869.  Yayecha. — D’.Vnville, Carte 
des  Isles  de  I’AmOr..  1731. 

Fabrics.  St'C  Clothing,  Cotton,  Fenthrr- 
V'ork,  (Jnllbi'orl:.  iVeaving. 

Face.  Sue  ^\natoing. 

Face  painting.  Seo  .Ulornnient,  (Orna- 
ment, Painting,  Tattooing. 
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Fallacies.  See  Popular  fallacies. 
Faluktabunnee.  A Choctaw  town,  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty  of  1805,  on  the  right 
hank  of  Toinbigbee  r.,  in  Choctaw  co., 
Ala. — Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  749, 
1882;  Koyce  in  18th  Hep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi. 
cviii,  1899. 

Fuketcheepoonta. — Am.  State  l’aper.‘<,  op.  cit. 

Family.  There  are  important  material 
differences  in  the  organization  and  in  the 
functions  of  the  family  as  found  respec- 
tively in  savagery,  barbarism,  and  civili- 
zation, and  even  within  each  of  these 
planes  of  culture  several  marked  types  of 
the  family,  differing  radically  one  from 
another  in  many  characteristic  features, 
exist. 

To  determine  delinitely  even  the  main 
organic  features  of  the  family  systems  in 
a majoritv,  not  to  say  all,  of  the  Indian 
tribes  n.  ‘ of  Mexico^  is  not  yet  possi- 
ble, owing  to  lack  of  material.  In  com- 
munities like  those  of  the  Muskhogean 
and  the  Iroquoian  tribes,  in  which  the 
clan  system  has  been  so  highly  developed, 
two  radically  different  organic  groups  of 
persons  exist  to  which  the  term  family 
may  properly  be  applied;  and  within 
each  of  these  groups  a more  or  less  com- 
plex system  of  relationships  definitely 
fixes  the  status  of  every  person,  a status 
that,  acquired  by  birth  or  adoption,  deter- 
mines the  civil  or  other  rights,  immunities, 
and  obligations  of  the  person.  Among 
the  Iroquois  the  ohwachira  (the  common 
Iroquoian  name  for  the  maternal  blood 
family)  was  becoming  merged  into  the 
clan  (q.v. ),  so  that  in  specific  cases  the  two 
are  virtually  identical,  although  in  other 
cases  several  ohwachira  are  comprised 
under  one  clan.  The  term  ohwachira  is 
common  to  all  the  known  dialects  of  the 
Iroquoian  stock.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  found  in  these  dialects  several  differ- 
ent names  designating  the  group  called  a 
clan,  seemingly  indicating  the  proba- 
bility that  the  family  as  an  institution 
exi.sted  long  before  the  develo])inent  of 
the  clan  organization,  when  the  several 
trilies  still  had  a common  history  and 
tradition.  But  it  is  not  strictly  accurate 
to  call  an  ohwachira  a family,  or  a cdan  a 
family.  The  first  and  larger  group  in- 
cludes the  entire  body  of  kindred  of  some 
one  person,  who  is  usually  denominated 
the  pro})()nitvs. 

In  view  of  the  rights  and  obligationsc  ot 
the  father’s  clan  to  a person,  in  addition 
to  those  inherited  from  the  clan  of  the 
mother,  it  appears  that  the  family  group 
among  the  Iroquois  and  IMuskhogean 
trilies  is  composed  of  the  maternal  and 
paternal  clans.  The  clan  owc^s  the  child 
of  its  son  certain  civil  and  religious  rights, 
and  is  bound  to  the  child  by  obligations 
which  vitallv  concern  the  latter’s  life  and 
welfare,  present  and  future.  The  youth’s 


equiianent  for  life  would  not  be  regarded 
as  complete  were  the  jierformance  of 
these  clan  duties  neglected.  The  tutelar 
of  every  person  is  named  and  made  by 
the  members  of  the  paternal  clan.  The 
duties  just  mentioned  do  not  end  with 
the  death  of  the  person;  if  occasioned  by 
war  or  by  murder  the  loss  must  be  made 
good  by  the  paternal  clan  supplying  a 
prisoner  or  the  .scalp  of  an  enemy. ^ 

Some  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
the  clan  or  clans  whose  sons  have  taken 
wives  from  a clan  stricken  by  death  are  to 
condole  with  it,  pre])are  the  death  feasts, 
provide  suitable  singers  to  chant  the 
dirges  at  the  wake  lasting  one  or  more 
nights,  guard  and  care  for  the  bwly  lying 
in  state  and  prepare  it  for  burial,  make 
the  bark  burial  case  or  wooden  coffin, 
construct  the  .scaffold  or  dig  the  grave, 
and  to  i)erform  all  the  other  needful 
duties  due  from  clans  bound  together  by 
marriage.  It  was  regarded  as  unseemly 
for  the  stricken  clan  to  do  anything  but 
mourn  until  the  hody  of  the  dead  had 
been  placed  in  its  final  resting  ])lace  and 
until  after  the  fea.st  of  “reassociating  with 
the  public,”  held  ten  days  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  the  deceased,  at  which  his 
property  was  divided  among  his  heirs 
and  friends.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a 
chief  or  other  noted  j)erson  the  clan 
mourned  for  an  entire  year,  scrupulously 
refraining  from  taking  ]>art  in  public 
affairs  until  the  expiration  of  this  period 
and  until  after  the  installation  of  a suc- 
cessor to  the  dead  officer.  During  the 
interim  the  bereaved  clan  was  represented 
by  the  clan  or  clans  bound  to  it  by  the 
ties  of  marriage  and  offspring. 

These  two  clans  are  exogamic  groups, 
entirely  distinct  before  the  child’s  birth, 
and  form  two  subdivisions  of  a larger 
group  of  kindred— the  family— of  wliich 
anv  given  person,  the  i>roi)ositus,  is  the 
focal  iioint  or  point  of  juncture.  Strictly 
speaking,  Iioth  clans  form  incest  groujis 
in  relation  to  him.  Every  member  of 
the  community  is  therefore  the  point  of 
contai't  and  convergence  of  two  exogamic 
groups  of  persons,  for  in  these  communi- 
ties the  clan  is  exogamic;  that  is  to  say, 
each  is  an  incest  group  in  so  far  as  its 
own  members  are  concerned.  M ithin 
these  clans  or  exogamic  groups  the  mem- 
bers are  governed  by  rules  of  a inore  or 
less  complex  svstein  of  relationships, 
which  fix  absolutely  the  position  and 
status  of  everyone  in' the  groiqi,  and  the 
clan  is  thus  organized  and  limited. 
Those,  then,  who  have  common  Ifiood 
with  one  another,  or  with  a third  perscm, 
belong  to  the  same  family  and  are  kin- 
dred. Both  of  these  clans  owe  the  off- 
s[)i’ing  the  rights  and  obligations  nf  kin- 
dred, but  in  differing  degrees.  Thus  a 
person  may  be  said  to  have  two  clans,  in 
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some  measure — that  of  his  mother  and  that 
of  his  father.  Botli  dans  exercise  rights 
and  are  1)onnd  by  obligations  to  the  house- 
hold of  which  he  is  a member;  both  have, 
moreover,  in  different  measure,  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  kinship  to  him. 

The  second  and  smaller  group,  the  fire- 
side or  household,  includes  only  the  hus- 
band, his  wife  or  wives,  and  their  chil- 
dren. Where  there  are  several  wives 
from  several  different  families,  this  group 
in  its  family  relations  Ijecomes  very  in- 
tricate, but  is  nevertheless  under  the  rigid 
control  of  family  law  and  usage. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  these  twogroups 
of  persons  are  in  fact  radically  distinct, 
for  the  lesser  group  is  not  merely  a por- 
tion of  the  larger.  The  relative  status  of 
the  husband  and  his  wife  or  wives  and 
their  children  makes  this  evident. 

Custom,  tradition,  and  the  common  law 
do  not  regard  the  wife  or  wives  of  the 
household  as  belonging  to  the  clan  of  the 
husband.  By  marriage  the  wife  acquires 
no  right  of  membership  in  her  husband’s 
clan,  but  remains  a member  of  her  own 
clan,  and,  ecpially  important,  she  trans- 
mits to  her  chiklren  the  right  of  mem- 
bership in  her  clan;  and  she  acquires  no 
rights  of  inheritance  of  property  either 
from  her  husband  or  from  his  clan.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  husVamd  acHpiires  no 
rights  from  his  wife  or  from  her  clan,  and 
he,  likewise,  does  not  become  a member 
of  his  wife’s  clan. 

But  the  fireside,  or  household,  is  the 
product  of  the  union  by  marriage  of  two 
persons  of  different  clans,  which  does  not 
establish  between  the  husband  and  wife 
the  mutual  rights  and  obligations  arising 
from  blood  feud  and  from  inheritance. 
It  is  precise!}'  these  mutual  rights  and 
obligations  that  are  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  the  relations  between  clansmen, 
for  they  subsist  oidy  between  persons  of 
common  blood,  whether  acHpiired  by  birth 
or  by  adoption.  Therefore,  husband  and 
wife  do  not  belong  to  the  same  clan  or 
family. 

As  there  is  a law  of  the  clan  or  exogamic 
kinship  group  governing  acts  and  I’ela- 
tions  as  Ixhween  members  of  the  same 
clan  group,  so  there  are  rnles  and  usages 
governing  the  household  or  fireside  and 
defining  the  rights  and  obligations  be- 
longing to  its  jurisdiction.  The  relations 
of  the  various  niend)ers  of  the  fireside  are 
affected  by  the  fact  that  every  member 
of  it  is  directly  subject  to  the  general  rnle 
of  the  clan  or  higher  kinship  group — the 
husband  to  that  of  his  clan,  the  wife  or 
wives  to  those  of  their  resj)ective  clans, 
and  the  children  to  those  of  both  parents, 
I)ut  in  different  kind  and  degree. 

The  dominating  impf)rtance  of  the  fam- 
ily in  the  social  organization  of  a primitive 
people  is  apparent;  it  is  one  of  the  most 


vital  institutions  founded  by  private  law 
and  usage.  In  such  a community  every 
member  is  directly  obligated  to  the 
family,  first  of  all,  for  the  protection  that 
safeguards  hid  welfare.  The  members  of 
tlie  family  to  which  he  belongs  are  his 
advocates  and  his  sureties.  In  the  grim 
blood  feud  the  family  defends  him  and 
his  cause,  even  with  their  lives,  if  need  be, 
and  this  care  ends  not  with  his  death,  for 
if  he  be  murdered  the  family  avenges  his 
murder  or  exacts  ])ayment  therefor.  In 
the  savage  and  barbaric  ages,  even  to  the 
beginning  of  civilization,  the  community 
placed  reliance  largely  on  the  family  for 
the  maintenance  of  order,  the  redress  of 
wrongs,  and  the  punishment  of  crime. 

Concerned  wholly  with  the  intimate 
relations  of  private  life,  family  custom 
and  law  are  administered  within  the 
family  and  by  its  organs;  such  customs 
and  laws  constitute  daily  rules  of  action, 
which,  with  their  underlying  motives, 
embody  the  common  sense  of  the  com- 
munity. In  a measure  they  are  not  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  public  enactment, 
although  in  specific  cases  the  violation  of 
family  rights  and  obligations  incurs  the 
legal  penalties  of  tribal  or  public  law,  and 
so  sometimes  family  government  comes 
into  conflict  with  i)ubliclaw  and  welfare. 
But  by  the  increasing  power  of  tribal  or 
public  law  through  centralization  of 
power  and  political  organization  the  in- 
dependence of  the  family  in  private  feuds, 
regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  good  order 
of  the  community,  is  gradually  limited. 
And  when  the  family  becomes  a unit  or 
is  absorbed  in  a higher  organization  the 
individual  acquires  certain  rights  at  the 
expense  of  the  family — the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  higher  ti'ibunal  is  one  of  these. 

The  wealth  and  })ower  of  a clan  or  fam- 
ily depend  primarily  on  the  dearth  or 
abundance  of  its  numbers.  Hence  the 
loss  of  a single  person  is  a great  loss,  and 
there  is  need  that  it  be  made  good  by  re- 
placing the  departed  with  another  or  by 
many  others,  according  to  the  relative 
standing  and  importance  of  the  person  to 
be  restored.  For  example,  Aharihon,  an 
Onondaga  chieftain  of  the  17th  century, 
sacrificed  40  men  to  the  shade  of  his 
brother  to  show  the  great  esteem  in 
which  he  held  him.  But  among  the  Iro- 
quois the  duty  of  restoring  the  lo.«s  does 
not  devolve  directly  on  the  stricken  clan 
or  exogamic  kinsliip  group,  but  U]>on 
all  allied  to  it  by  the  ties  of  what  is 
termed  liontorniiKhou' — i.  e.,  upon  those 
whose  fathers  are  clansmen  of  the  ]>er- 
son  to  be  nqilaced.  So  the  birth  or  the 
adoption  of  many  men  in  a clan  or  ex- 
ogamic kinshi])  grou]>  is  a great  advan- 
tage to  it;  for  although  these  men  become 
separated  through  the  obligation  of  mar- 
rying into  clans  or  such  groups  other  than 
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their  own,  the  children  of  such  unions 
are  bound  in  a measure  to  tlie  clan  or 
exogamic  kinship  group  of  their  fathers. 
This  is  a princii»le  so  well  established 
that  the  chief  matron  of  the  paternal  clan 
or  exogamic  kinship  might  oblige  these 
offspring  of  diverse  liouseholds  (as  many 
as  might  sufhce)  to  go  to  war  in  fulfil- 
ment of  their  obligation,  as  seemed  good 
to  her;  or  she  might  stop  them  if  they 
wished  to  undertake  a war  which  was 
not,  from  its  expediency,  j)leasing  to  her 
and  her  advisers.  Therefore  this  chief 
matron,  having  decided  that  the  time  was 
at  hand  “to  raise  again  the  fallen  tree” 
or  “to  i)ut  hack  on  the  vacant  mat”  one 
of  the  clan  whom  death  removed,  would 
inform  one  of  the  children  whose  fathers 
were  her  clansmen,  their  hontJiunni' , that 
it  was  her  desire  that  he  form  and  lead 
a war  party  against  their  enemies  for  the 
])ur])ose  of  securing  a prisoner  or  a scalp 
for  the  purpose  named.  The  person  whom 
she  selected  was  one  judged  most  capable 
of  executing  her  commission.  This  was 
soon  accomplished.  She  enforced  and 
confirmed  this  commission  with  a belt  of 
wampum.  So  powerful  was  this  chief 
matron  of  a clan  that  when  the  council 
chiefs  did  not  favor  the  designs  of  certain 
ambitious  war  chiefs  in  raising  levies  for 
military  purposes,  fearing  that  they  might 
injure  the  best  interests  of  the  tribe,  one 
of  the  surest  methods  they  might  employ 
to  frustrate  these  enterprises  was  to  win 
the  chief  matrons  of  the  clans  whose 
clansmen  were  the  fathers  of  the  recruits 
from  the  other  clans,  for  these  chief 
matrons  had  only  to  interpose  their  influ- 
ence and  authority  to  bring  to  naught 
the  best  concerted  designs  and  enterprises 
of  these  ambitious  war  chiefs.  This  is 
ample  evidence  that  these  women  had 
an  influence  in  some  degree  exceeding 
that  of  the  council  of  the  ancients  and 
tribal  chiefs. 

In  the  blood  feud  the  ])aternal  kin  did 
not  interfere  excej)t  by  counsel;  but  to 
avenge  the  death  of  a clansman  of  their 
father  was  an  obligation.  Outlaws  were 
denied  family  and  tribal  rights.  The  re- 
nunciation of  clan  kinship  entailed  the 
loss  of  every  right  and  immunity  inhering 
in  kinshij).*  The  fundameiital  concept  in 
the  organic  structure  of  the  family  with 
its  rights,  immunities,  and  obligations  is 
that  of  i)rotection.  To  exercise  the  right 
of  feud  was  lawful  only  to  avenge  the 
guilty  murder  of  a clansman. 

The  clan  or  family  was  made  useful  by 
the  tribe  as  a jaflice  organization,  through 
which  control  was  exercised  over  lawless 
men  who  otherwise  were  beyond  re- 
straint. Every  clan  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  lives  and  property  of  its  members, 
even  to  the  taking  of  life  for  cause. 

The  mutual  obligations  of  kindred 
subsist  between  persons  who  can  act  for 


themselves;  but  there  are  duties  of  jtro- 
tection  by  these  toward  those  who  can 
not  act  for  themselves  for  any  reason 
whatever,  for  it  is  a principle  of  human- 
ity that  they  wlio  are  legally  independ- 
ent should  protect  those  who  are  legally 
dependent.  The  modern  law  of  guanl- 
ianship  of  minors  and  imbeciles  is  evi- 
dently but  a survival  and  extension  of 
this  obligation  of  protection  in  the  primi- 
tive family  and  clan. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  tribes  of  the 
N.W.  coast, Swanton (Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s., 
vn,  no.  4,  1905)  says  that  in  addition  to 
the  “husband,  wife,  and  children,  a 
household  was  often  increased  by  a num- 
ber of  relations  who  lived  with  the  house 
owner  on  almost  equal  terms,  several 
poor  relations  or  proteges  who  acted  as 
servants,  and  on  the  x.  Paciflc  coast  as 
many  slaves  as  the  house  owner  could 
afford  or  was  able  to  capture.” 

In  tribes  where  a clan  or  gentile  organi- 
zation similar  to  that  of  the  Iroquoian  and 
the  Muskhogean  tril)es  does  not  exist,  it 
is  known  that  the  incest  groups  on  the 
maternal  and  the  paternal  sides  arelargely 
determined  by  the  system  of  relation- 
ships, which  fixes  the  position  and  .status 
of  every  person  within  an  indefinite 
group,  and  the  incest  group  is  reckone<l 
from  each  propositus.  That  is  to  say, 
marriage  and  cohabitation  may  not  sub- 
sist between  persons  related  to  each  other 
within  prescribed  limits  on  both  the  ma- 
ternal and  ])aternal  sides,  although  kin- 
ship may  be  recognized  as  extending 
beyond  the  prescribed  limit.  Among  the 
Klamath  these  relationships  are  defined 
by  reciprocal  terms  defining  the  relation 
rather  than  the  persons,  just  as  the  term 
“cousin”  is  employed  between  cousins. 

In  speaking  of  the  fierce,  turbulent, 
and  cruel  Athapascan  tribes  of  the  valley 
of  the  Yukon,  Kirkby  (Smithson.  Kep. 
1864,  1865),  says:  “There  is,  however, 
anotlier  division  among  them,  of  a more 
interesting  and  important  character  than 
that  of  the  tribes  just  mentioned.  Irre- 
spective of  tribe  they  are  divided  into 
three  clas.«es,  termed,  respectively, Chit-sa. 
Nate-sa,  and  Tanges-at-sa,  faintly  rc]ue- 
senting  the  aristocracy,  the  middle  classes, 
and  the  poorer  orders  of  civilized  nations, 
theformer  beingthemostwealthyand  the 
latter  the  poorest.  In  one  resj>ect,  how- 
ever, they  greatly  differ,  it  being  the  nde 
for  a man  not  to  marry  in  his  own,  Imt  to 
take  a wife  from  either  of  the  other 
classes.  A Chit-.«a  gentleman  will  marry 
a Tanges-at-sa  peasant  without  the  least 
feeling  infra  dUi  The  offspring  in  every 
case  belong  to  the  class  of  the  mother. 
This  arrangement  has  had  a most  bene- 
ficial effect  in  allaying  the  deadly  feuds 
formerly  so  freiiuent  among  them.”  As 
no  further  data  are  given,  it  is  inqiossible 
to  say  what,  if  any,  was  the  internal 
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structure  aiul  organization  of  these  three 
exoganhc  classes,  with  female  descent, 
mentioned  above.  Apparently  a similar 
social  organization  existed  among  the 
Natchez,  but  no  detailed  information  on 
the  subject  is  available. 

See  Adoptioti,  Captives,  Clan  and  Gens, 
Government,  Labor,  Kinship,  Marrauje, 
Slavery,  Social  organization,  ]Vomen. 

(j.  X.  15.  H. ) 

Faraon  ( ‘ Pharaoh’) . A tribe  of  Apache. 
F rom  references  in  early  Spanish  writings 
to  the  “Ai)ache  hordes  of  Pharaoh,”  it  is 
a.ssumed  that  the  name  of  the  Faraon 
Apache  was  thus  derived.  This  tribe, 
no  longer  known  by  name,  seems  to  have 
formed  the  s.  division  of  the  tiuerecho 
of  Coronado  (1541),  the  Vatpieros  of 
Benavides  (1030)  and  other  17th  century 
writers,  and  part  at  least  of  the  Llaneros 
of  iiiore  recent  times.  Their  principal 
range  was  that  part  of  New  Mexico  lying 
between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos, 
although  their  raids  extended  beyond 
this  area.  Nothing  is  known  of  their 
ethnic  relations,  but  judging  from  their 
habitat,  they  were  probably  more  closely 
related  to  the  !Mescaleros  than  to  any 
other  of  the  Apache  tribes,  if  indeed  they 
were  not  a part  of  them.  They  made 
numerous  depredations  against  the  Span- 
ish and  Pueblo  settlements  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  in 
Chihuahua,  and  fora  time  at  least  their 
principal  rendezvous  was  the  Sandia  mts. 
in  the  former  territory.  Several  expedi- 
tions were  led  against  them  by  the  Spanish 
authorities,  and  treaties  of  ])eace  were 
made,  but  these  did  not  prove  to  be  bind- 
ing. According  to  Orozco  y Berra  ( Geog. , 
59,  1864)  their  divisions  were  Ancavistis, 
Jacomis,Orejones,Carlanes,andCuampes, 
hutof  the.se the  Carlanes  at  least  belonged 
to  the  Jicarillas.  (f.  w.  ii.  ) 

Apache  hoards  of  Pharaoh. — Doc.  of  1714  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  232,  1S89.  Apaches 
Faraones. — Autos  do  pucrra  (1704)  quoted  by  Ban- 
delier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  1S3,  1890.  Apaches 
Farones. — Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii, 
2f).y  IS.'iO.  Apaches Pharaones. — Rivera,  Diario,  leg. 
784,  1736.  Apaches  Taraones. — Bandelier,  Gilded 
Man.  2.63,  1893  (misprint).  Faraona. — Doe.  of  1714 
(pioted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ni, 
180,  1890.  Faraon  Apaches. — Bancroft,  Ariz.  and 
N.  Mex.,  223.  1.8.S9.  Faraones. — Villa-Senor,  Thea- 
tre Am.,  i)t.  2,  416,  1748.  Fardones. — Humboldt, 
Kingd.  of  X.  Sp.,  n,  238, 1822  (mi.sprint).  Farreon 
Apaches. — Vargas  (1694)  qtioted  by  Davis,  Span. 
Conq.  N.  Mex.,  396,  1869.  Intujen-’ne. — Escndero, 
Xoticias  Estad.de  Chihuahua,  212, 18,34  (misprint). 
Pharaona. — Valverdc  (1720)  quoted  by  Bandelier 
in  .Vreh.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  184,  1890.  Pharaones. — 
Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  9.60, 1736.  Southern  Apaches. — 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  183.  1890. 
Taracone.— Villa-Senor,  Theatre  Am.,  pt.  2,  416, 
1748.  Taraones. — Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  la  Con- 
quista.  ,616, 1742.  Tarracones.— Domeneeh,  Deserts 
of  X.  Am.,  n,  7, 1860.  Yuta-jenne. — ttrozcoy  Berra, 
Geog.,  i69,  1864. 

Far  Indians.  A general  term  used  liy 
English  writers  about  the  beginning  of 
thelSth  century  to  designate  the  Indians 
of  any  tribe  remote  from  the  English  .set- 


tlements of  the  X.  Atlantic  coast.  It  was 
ap])lied  more  especially  to  the  tribes  of 
the  ui)per  great  lakes  and  to  the  Shawnee 
liefore  their  removal  from  the  S.  The 
ivord  occurs  also  as  “Farr.”  (j.  m.) 

Farmers  Band.  A Dakota  division, 
probably  of  the  IMdewakanton,  whose 
habitat  was  below  L.  Traverse,  ^linn. 

Civilized  Farmers. — Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  18.69,  100,  1860. 
lasica.— Hinman,  MS.  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  Wl.  Farm- 
ers’ band.— lud.  .Vlf.  Rep.,  68,1860.  New  civilized 
band.— Ind.  All.  Rep.  1859, 102, 1860.  Saopi.— Gale, 
Upper  Miss.,  252,  1867  (probably  mi.si>rint  for 
Taopi).  Taopi’s  band. — McKusick  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  315,  1863. 

Farmer’s  Brother.  A Seneca  chief, 
known  among  his  people  as  Ilonanya- 
wus,  of  vulgar  meaning,  born  in  1716,  or 
1718,  or  1732,  according  to  varving  au- 
thorities; died  ill  1814  (Drake,  Biog.  and 
Hist.  Inds.,  bk.  v,  108, 1837 ; Haines,  Am. 
Indian,  579,  1888).  He  is  often  men- 
tioned in  connection  ivith  Red  .lacket,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  come  into  promi- 
nence until  about  1792.  One  of  his  most 
celebrated  speeches  was  delivered  before 
a council  at  Genesee  r.,  N.  Y.,  in  1798. 
He  signed  the  treaties  of  Genesee,  Sept. 
15,  1797,  and  Buffalo  cr.,  .Tune  30,  1802. 
He  e.spoused  the  cause  of  the  United  States 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  although  80  years 
of  age  engaged  actively  in  the  st  rife  and  was 
presentintlieactionnearFt  George,  N.Y., 
Aug.  17,1813.  He  died  soon  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Lundy’s  Lane  and  was  buried  with 
military  honors  by  the  fifth  regiment  of 
U.  S.  infantry.  i7armer’s  Brother  was 
always  an  advocate  of  peace  and  more 
than  once  prevented  his  tribe  from  going 
on  the  6varpath.  (c.  t.  ) 

Fasting.  A rite  widely  observed  among 
the  Indians  and  jiractised  both  in  private 
and  in  connection  with  jniblic  ceremonies. 
The  first  fast  took  jdace  at  puberty,  when 
the  youth  was  sometimes  sent  to  a seques- 
tered place  and  remained  alone,  fasting 
and  praying  from  1 to  4 days,  or  even 
longer  (see  Child  life).  At  this  time  or 
during  similar  fasts  which  followed,  he 
Avas  supposed  to  see  in  a dream  the  oViject 
Avhich  Avas  to  he  his  special  medium  of 
communication  Avith  the  supernatural. 
Simi)le  garments  or  none  Avere  Avorn  Avhen 
fa.sting.  Among  some  tribes  clay  Avas  j)ut 
upon  the  head,  and  tears  Avere  shed  as 
the  appeals  Avere  made  to  the  unseen  i>oav- 
ers.  At  the  conclusion  of  a long  fast  the 
quantity  of  food  taken  Avas  regulated  for 
seA'eral  days.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
an  adult  to  fast,  as  a ]irayer  for  success, 
Avhen  about  to  enter  u])on  an  important 
enterprise,  as  Avar  or  hunting.  Fa.sting 
Avas  also  a means  by  Avhich  occult  poAver 
Avas  believed  to  he  acquired;  a shaman 
had  to  fast  frequently  in  order  to  he  able 
to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  oliice. 

Initiation  into  religious  societies  Avas 
acconq)anied  by  fasting,  and  in  some  of 
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tbe  great  ceremonies  all  the  ])rincipal  ac- 
tors were  obliged  to  fast  prior  to  taking 
part.  The  length  of  these  fasts  varied 
with  the  ceremony  and  the  tribe,  and 
ranged  from  midnight  to  sunset,  or  con- 
tinned  4 days  and  nights.  Fasting  gen- 
erally included  abstinence  from  Avater 
as  well  as  food.  The  reason  for  fasting 
has  been  exjdained  by  a Cherokee  i>riest 
as  “a  means  to  spiritualize  the  human 
nature  and  quicken  the  spiritual  vision 
by  abstinence  from  earthly  food.”  Other 
tribes  have  regarded  it  as  a method  l)y 
which  to  remove  “the  smell”  of  the 
common  world.  Occasionally  chiefs  or 
leaders  have  appointed  a tribal  fast  in 
order  to  avert  threatening  disaster.  See 
Feasts. 

Consult  Dorsey  and  Voth  in  Field  Co- 
lumbian Mns.  Fubl.,  Anthrop.  ser.,  iir, 
1900-08;  Fewkes  (1)  in  Jour.  Am.  Fthnol. 
and  Arclneol.,  iv,  1894,  (2)  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  F.,  1900;  Matthews  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mas.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi,  1902;  IMooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Fax.  x\.  former  Chnmashan  village  near 
Rurfsiina  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co.. 
Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Feasts.  Among  all  tribes  there  were 
feasts,  ranging  in  importance  from  that  of 
the  little  child  to  its  playmate  up  to  those 
which  were  a part  of  the  great  sacred 
ceremonies.  These  so-called  feasts  Avere 
never  elaborate  and  Avere  simply  serA^ed, 
each  portion  being  ladled  from  the  kettle 
by  the  hbstess,  or  by  one  appointed  for 
the  task. 

Feasts  Avere  held  at  stated  times.  On 
the  N.  Pacific  coast  the  coming  of  the 
salmon  AA^as  celebrated  in  a feast  of  thanks- 
giving by  all  the  tribes  able  to  secure 
the  fish  from  iidets  or  rivers.  Farther  s. 
the  ripening  of  acorns  and  other  fruits 
Avas  similarly  observed.  The  maturing  of 
the  maize  Avas  the  occasion  for  tribal  fes- 
tivities; at  that  time  the  Creeks  held 
their  8-days’  ceremony  knoAvn  as  the 
Busk  (q.  V.),  when  the  neAV  corn  Avas 
oaten,  the  neAV  fire  kindled,  neAV  garments 
Avorn,  and  all  past  enmities  forgiven.  In 
NoA'ember,  AAdien  the  Eskimo  had  gath- 
ered their  Avinter  store,  they  held  a feast, 
at  Avhich  time  gifts  Avere  exchanged; 
by  this  a temporary  relationship  Avas 
formed  betAveen  the  giver  and  taker, 
Avhich  tended  to  good  feeling  and  felloAV- 
ship.  During  the  full  moon  of  Decem- 
l)er  the  Eskimo  held  a feast  to  Avhich 
the  bladders  of  animals  killed  during  the 
year  Avere  brought.  These  Avere  “sup- 
posed to  contain  the  inuas,  or  shades  of 
the  animals.”  On  thesixth  and  last  day 
the  bhnhlers  Avere  taken  out  to  a hole 
made  in  the  ice,  and  thrust  into  the  Avater 
under  the  ice.  They  “were  supposed 
to  SAA’ini  far  out  to  sea  and  then  enter 


the  bodies  of  unborn  animals  of  their 
kind,  thus  becoming  reincarnated  and 
rendering  game  more  plentiful  ” ( Nelson). 
Among  tlie  Jro(piois  a feast  Avas  held  to 
keep  the  medicine  alive.  Religious  cere- 
monies to  insure  fruitfulness  took  j)lace 
at  the  planting  of  the  maize,  at  aaIucIi 
time  a feast  Avas  held. 

Feasts  Avere  giA'en  on  the  completion  of 
a house,  at  a marriage,  and  Avhen  a child 
Avas  named.  Feasts  in  honor  of  the  dead 
Avere  Avidely  obserA'ed.  The  time  Avhich 
must  elapse  after  a death  before  the  feast 
could  be  given  varied  among  the  tribes. 
Among  some  of  the  Plains  Indians  it  oc- 
curred after  4 days,  Avith  the  Iro(]Uois  after 
10  davs,and  Avith  other  tribes  after  nearly 
a year.  The  Eskimo  held  their  memo- 
rial feast  late  in  November.  The  near 
relati\'es  Avere  the  ho.sts,  and  the  dead 
Avere  supjiosed  to  be  ])resent  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  dwelling  Avhere  they  enjoved 
the  festivities  in  their  honor,  ])artaking 
of  the  food  and  Avater  cast  there  for  them, 
and  receiving  the  clothing  jmt  as  a gift 
upon  their  namesakes.  At  the  feast  for 
the  dead  held  by  the  tribes  on  the  x. 
Pacific  coast,  the'si)irits  of  the  de])arted 
AA'ere  also  supposed  to  be  j)resent,  but  the 
portions  of  food  intended  for  them  Avere 
passed  through  the  fire  and  reached  them 
in  this  manner.  The  Huron  held  their 
ceremonial  feast  in  the  fall,  Avhen  all  Avho 
had  died  during  the  year  Averedisinterred 
by  their  kindred,  the  flesh  stripped  from 
the  bones,  and  these  Avrapped  in  neAv 
robes  and  laid  in  the  clan  Inirial  jiit. 
The  feast  Avas  one  of  tribal  importance  and 
Avas  acconqianied  Avith  religious  rites. 

It  Avas  incumbent  on  an  aspirant  to 
tribal  honor  to  give  feasts  to  the  chiefs, 
and  one  Avho  desired  initiation  into  a so- 
ciety must  provide  feasts  for  the  society. 
Respect  to  chiefs  and  leading  men  Avas 
expressed  by  a feast.  On  such  an  occa- 
sion the  host  and  his  family  did  not  eat 
Avith  their  guests;  they  provi<led  the  food 
and  the  dishes,  but  the  head  chief  aji- 
pointed  one  of  the  guests  to  act  as  server. 
At  all  feasts  the  host  Avas  careful  not  to 
include  in  the  food  or  the  dishes  used 
anything  that  Avonld  be  tabu  to  any  of 
his  guests;  a failure  to  obserA’e  this  im- 
]Aortant  point  Avould  be  considered  an 
insult. 

The  meetings  of  secular  societies 
among  the  Plains  tribes,  Avhether  the 
membershij)  Avas  of  one  or  both  sexes, 
Avere  ahvays  accompanied  Avith  a feast. 
There  Avas'no  public  invitation,  but  the 
herald  of  the  society  Avent  to  each  lodge 
and  gave  notice  of  the  meeting.  The 
food  Avas  provided  by  the  family  at 
Avhose  lodge  the  society  met,  or  by  cer- 
tain other  duly  aj>pointed  persons.  The 
prejAaration  for  the  feast  varied  in  differ- 
ent societies  Avithin  the  same  tribe.  In 
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some  instances  the  food  was  brought 
ready  cooked  to  the  lodge,  in  others  it 
was  jirepared  in  the  presence  of  the  as- 
sembly. The  people  l)rought  their  own 
eating  vessels,  for  at  these  feasts  one  had 
to  eat  all  that  was  served  to  him  or  take 
what  was  left  to  his  home. 

In  most  tribal  ceremonies  sacred  feasts 
occurred,  for  which  certain  ])rescribed 
food  was  prepared  ami  jiartaken  of  with 
special  ceremony.  Feasts  of  this  kind 
often  took  place  at  the  close  of  a cere- 
mony, rarely  at  the  beginning,  although 
sometimes  they  marked  a particular  stage 
in  the  proceedings.  Among  the  Iroquois, 
and  perhaps  other  tribes,  the  owner 
feasted  his  fetish  ((p  v. ),  and  the  cere- 
mony of  the  calumet  (q.  v. ),  according 
to  Ccirly  writers,  was  always  conclmled 
with  a feast,  and  was  usually  accompanied 
by  an  exchange  of  presents. 

Among  the  Omalia  and  cognates  there 
was  a gathering  called  “the  tire-place 
feast.”  A company  of  young  men  or  of 
young  women,  never  of  both  sexes,  met 
together  by  invitation  of  one  of  their 
number.  When  the  company  took  their 
places  around  the  tire,  a space  at  the  w. 
was  left,  where  a bowl  and  spoon  were 
placed  to  represent  the  jiresence  of  Wa- 
kanda,  the  giver  of  food. 

At  every  feast  of  any  kind,  on  any 
occasion  where  food  was  to  be  eaten,  a 
bit  or  small  portion  was  first  lifted  to  the 
zenith,  sometimes  presented  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  and  then  dropped  upon 
the  earth  at  the  edge  of  the  lire  or  into 
the  tire.  During  this  act,  which  was  an 
offering  of  thanks  for  the  gift  of  food, 
every  one  present  remained  silent  and 
motionless.  See  Kliquette,  Fasting,  Food, 
Potlatch. 

Consult  Dorsey  and  Voth  in  Field 
Columbian  Mus.  Pubh,  Anthrop.  ser.,  ni, 
1900-0.3;  Fewkes  in  15th,  16th,  and  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897-1900;  Fletcher  in 
Publ.  Peabody  IMuseum;  Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,"  177,  1884;  Hoffman  in  7th 
and  14th  Reps.  B.  A.  E.,  1891, 1896;  Jenks 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900;  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions, Thwaites  ed.,  i-lxxiii,  1896-1901; 
iUatthews  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
VI,  1902;  Mindeleff  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1898;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  .357, 
1899.  (.\.  c.  K.) 

Featherwork.  The  feathers  of  birds  en- 
tered largely  into  the  industries,  decora- 
tions, war,  and  worship  of  the  Indians. 
All  common  species  lent  their  plumage 
on  occasion,  but  there  were  some  that 
were  especially  sought:  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, water  birds  during  their  annual 
migrations;  the  eagle  everywhere;  wild 
turkeys  in  their  habitat;  ravens  and  flick- 
ers on  the  X.  Pacific  coast;  woodpeckers, 
meadow  larks,  crested  quail,  mallanl 
ducks,  jays,  blackbirds,  and  orioles  in 


California;  and  in  the  Pueblo  region, 
eagles,  hawks,  turkeys,  and  jiarrots  espe- 
cially. The  prominent  species  in  every 
area  were  used. 

Not  willing  to  depend  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  hunt,  the  Pueblo  and  ^ irginia  In- 
dians held  eagles  and  turkevs  in  captivity 
until  such  time  as  their  feathers  were 
wanted.  Property  right  in  eagles  of  cer- 
tain localities  were  recognized  by  the 
Pueblos.  In  the  Arctic  regions  parkas 
were  made  of  bird  skins  sewed  together, 
the  feathers  fijrming  an  excellent  barrier 
against  the  cold.  To  the  southward  the 
skins  of  young  waterfowl,  while  covered 
with  down,  were  .sewed  together  for  robes. 
The  bistoric  tribes  of  theE.  cut  bird  skins 
into  strips  and  wove  them  into  blankets  in 
the  same  way  that  the  western  trilies 
used  rabliit  skins.  In  the  turkey  robes 
described  by  Capt.  John  Smith  and  other 
early  explorers  tlie  pretty  feathersof  these 
birds  weretied  in  knots  to  form  a network, 
out  of  which  beautiful  jiatterned  cloaks 
were  wrought.  Fans  and  other  acces- 
sories of  dress  were  made  of  wings  or 
feathers  bv  the  Iroipiois  ami  other  tribes. 
The  uses  of  feathers  in  decoration  were 
numberless.  The  Western  Eskimo  sewed 
little  sprays  of  down  into  the  seams  of 
garments  and  bags  made  of  intestinal 
membranes,  and  the  California  Indians 
decorated  their  exquisite  basketry  in  the 
same  manner.  The  quills  of  small  birds, 
split  and  dyed,  were  used  for  beautiful 
embroidery  and  basketry  in  the  same 
way  as  porcupine  quills.  For  giving 
directness  to  the  bight  of  arrows,  Teat  hers 
were  usually  split  so  that  the  halves  could 
be  tied  or  glued  to  the  shaftment  in  twos 
or  threes.  Among  the  Eskimo  and  some 
of  the  southwestern  Indians  the  feathers 
were  laid  on  Hat.  Among  California 
tribes  bird  scalps  were  used  as  money, 
being  both  a standard  of  value  and  a me- 
dium of  exchange.  The  most  striking 
uses  of  feathers  were  in  connection  with 
social  customs  and  in  symbolism.  The 
masks  and  the  bodies  of  performers  in 
ceremonies  of  the  x.  Pacific  coast  were 
copiously  adorned  with  down.  Feathers 
worn  by  the  Plains  trilies  in  the  hair  in- 
dicated rank  by  their  kind  and  nnmber, 
or  by  the  manner  of  mounting  or  notch- 
ing.' The  decoration  of  the  stem  of  the 
calumet  (q.  v. ) was  of  feathers,  the  col- 
ors of  which  depended  on  the  purpose  for 
which  the  calumet  was  offered.  Whole 
feathers  of  eagles  were  made  into  war- 
bonnets,  plumes,  and  long  trails  for 
dances  and  solemnities.  In  the  Pueblo 
region  feathers  played  an  important  role 
in  symbolism  and  worshiii — prayer- 
sticks,  wands,  altar  decorations,  and  as- 
pergills were  made  of  them.  The  downy 
feather  was  to  the  mind  of  the  Indian  a 
kind  of  bridge  between  the  spirit  world 
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and  ours.  Creation  and  other  myths 
spring  out  of  feathers. 

Feather  technic  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment l)elongs  to  South  America,  Central 
America,  and  Polynesia,  l)ut  there  is  con- 
tinuity in  the  processes  from  the  n.  ]>art  of 
America  southward.  See  Adornment,  Art, 
Clothing,  Color  sgmholwn.  Eagle,  Exchange, 
Horse,  Ornament,  Quilhrork,  Weaving. 

Consult  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i-v, 
1874-75;  Boas  in  (5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1888; 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  3Ius.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvn, 
pt.  8,  1905;  Goddard  in  Pul)l.  Univ.  Cal., 
Am.  Arclneol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  1908; 
Holmes  (1)  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  1888, 
(2)  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  18S)(5;  INlallery 
in  10th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898;  Mason  ( 1 ) in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1902,  1904,  (2)  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1886,  1889;  Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1894;  Winship  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1896.  (o.  T.  M. ) 

Features.  See  Anatomg. 

Fejiu;  .V  jirehistoric  imeblo  of  the 
Tewa  at  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Abiquiu,  on  the  Rio  Chama,  Rio  Arriba 
CO.,  N.  Mex. 

Fe-jiu. — Bandelier  in  .\rc4i.  In.st.  i'apers,  iv,  54, 
189'J.  Fe-jyu. — Ibid. ,55. 

Fermentation.  Instances  are  few  among 
the  North  American  tribes  of  the  employ- 
ment of  fermentation  for  a definite  pur- 
po.se.  The  phenomena  of  the  “turn- 
ing” or  souring  of  cooked  vegetal  food  or 
of  ripe  fruit  must  frequently  have  been 
observed,  but  the  isolation  of  a pure  cul- 
ture, th^starting  and  control  of  its  action 
to  furnish  a desired  product  or  result,  was 
practically  unknown.  The  rare  examples 
of  primitive  American  brewing  and  yeast 
making,  however,  are  instructive  as  bear- 
ing on  the  development  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  process  of  fermentation.  Some 
Californian  tribes  prepare manzanita cider 
by  mashing  the  berries  of  the  Aixiosto- 
p'hglos  manzanita,  collecting  the  juice 
and  allowdng  it  to  ferment  from  natural 
causes — by  means  of  minute  organisms, 
such  as  yeast  and  bactei  ia,  which  are  con- 
stantly present  in  human  surroundings 
and  fur  which  the  juice  of  rijtened  fruit 
presents  a proper  medium.  This,  how- 
ever, was  perhaps  not  knowingly  used  as 
a fermented  drink  or  intoxicant  in  abo- 
riginal times.  A step  in  advance  of  this 
is  ob.serve<l  in  the  preparation  of  tiswin 
by  tlie  Apache  of  Arizona;  corn  is  soaked, 
sprouted,  dried,  and  ground,  and  this  is 
mixed  m water  and  kept  in  a warm  jilace 
to  ferment,  ])roducinga  kind  of  beer.  The 
fermenting  agent  is  natural,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  manzanita  cider,  but  the  production 
of  malt  as  a culture  for  the  yeast  germs 
seems  to  indicate  tliat  tiswin  is  not  an 
Apache  invention.  The  Apaclie  also  fer- 
ment pine  hark  by  a process  more  primitive 


than  that  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
tiswin.  In  the  crude  fermentations  de- 
scribed, the  Indians  have  learned  to  put 
their  brew  in  a jar  long  u.sed  for  the  jmr- 
po.se,  and  thus  retaining  in  its  pores  the 
organisms  causing  fermentation.  What 
appears  to  I)e  an  approach  to  the  discovery 
of  beer  isfound  in  thesourcorn gruel  made 
by  the  Cherokeeand  other  soutliern  tribes, 
and  by  the  Huron  and  other  tribes  of  the 
N.  This  is  a thin  gruel  of  corn  meal  and 
water  allowed  to  sour.  It  was  a popular 
food,  and  there  is  no  evi<lence  that  it  had 
an  intoxicating  effect.  Among  the  I*ue- 
blos  isfound  the  highest  advance  in  the 
process  of  fermentation — the  prei>aration 
and  pre.servation  of  yeast  for  bread  mak- 
ing. This  is  made  by  retaining  corn 
meal  in  the  mouth  for  several  hours, 
when  the  magma  is  ejecte<l  into  the  foo(l 
mass  designed  to  be  fermented.  By  this 
method  thestarch  of  thecorn  meal  is  acted 
on  by  the  j)tyalin  of  the  saliva,  rendering 
it  a culture  medium  for  the  yeast  which, 
once  “set,”  continues  its  action  in- 
definitely. The  Zufii  have  di.scovered 
that  by  means  of  salt  and  lime  this  saliva 
yeast  may  be  i)reserved  for  future  use. 
Saliva  yeast  was  known  tf>  most  beer- 
drinking agricultural  tribes  of  the  Old 
World;  in  America  it  is  known  to  various 
tribes  of  s.  Mexico  and  of  Central  and 
South  America,  but  so  far  as  known  the 
Pueblos  and  neighboring  tribes  are  the 
only  ones  in  northern  America  ac(iuainted 
with  its  use.  See  Food. 

Consult  Cushing,  Zufd  Breadstuff,  The 
Millstone,  ix,  x,  Indianapolis,  1884-85; 
Goddard  in  Univ.  of  Cal.  Publ.,  Am. 
Arclmeol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  1908;  Hrdlicka, 
Tesvino  among  the  White  River  Apaches, 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  190,  1904.  (w.  n.) 

Fesere.  A prehistoric  ]nieblo  of  the 
Tewa  on  a mesa  w.  or  s.  of  the  Rio 
Chama,  near  Abiquiu,  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N. 
IMex. 

Fe-se-re. — Bandolier  in  Arc-h.  fust.  Papers,  iv,  .58, 
1892. 

Fetish  (Portuguese: /edifo,  ‘a  charm’, 
‘sorcery’,  ‘enchantment’  (whence  the 
English/«’0>/() ; adjective,  ‘made  by  art’, 
‘artificial’,  ‘skilfully  contrived’;  Latin 
factitious,  ‘madebyart’,  ‘artful bymagic’) . 
Among  the  American  Indiana  an  object, 
large  oi  small,  natural  or  artificial,  re- 
garded as  possessing  consciousness,  voli- 
tion and  immortal  life,  and  esiiecially 
orenda  ((].  v. ),  or  magic  ]>ower,  the  essen- 
tial characteristic,  which  enables  the  ob- 
ject to  accomplish,  in  addition  to  those 
that  are  usual,  abnormal  results  in  a 
mysterious  manner.  A^iparently  in  any 
sjiecific  case  the  distinctive  function  and 
s]>here  of  action  of  the  fetish  dei>ends 
largely  on  the  nature  of  the  object  which 
is  supposed  to  contain  it.  Itistheim- 
aginetl  }>ossession  of  tliis  potent  nvysteri- 
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oas  power  that  causes  an  object  to  be 
regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  welfare 
of  its  possessor. 

In  the  belief  of  the  Indians,  all  things 
are  animate  and  incarnate — men,  beasts, 
lands,  waters,  rocks,  plants,  trees,  stars, 
winds,  clouds,  and  night — and  all  pos- 
sess volition  and  immortal  life;  yet  many 
of  these  are  held  in  perpetual  bondage  by 
weird  spells  of  some  mighty  enchantment. 
8o,  although  lakes  and  seas  may  writhe 
in  billows,  they  can  not  traverse  the 
earth,  while  brooks  and  rivers  may  run 
and  bound  over  the  land,  yet  even  they 
may  be  held  by  the  potent  magic  power 
of  the  god  of  winter.  ^Mountains  and 
hills  may  throb  and  quake  with  ])ain  and 
grief,  but  they  can  not  travel  over  the 
earth  because  they  are  held  in  thraldom 
by  the  powerful  spell  of  some  potent  en- 
chanter. Thus  it  is  that  rocks,  trees, 
roots,  ‘stocks  and  stones’,  bones,  the 
limbs  and  ]>arts  of  the  body,  and  the  vari- 
ous bodies  of  nature  are  verily  the  living 
tombs  of  diverse  beings  and  spirits.  Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  the  fetish,  for  even 
the  least  of  these  may  be  chosen.  More- 
over, a fetish  is  an  object  which  may  also 
represent  a vision,  a dream,  a thought, 
or  an  action. 

The  following  extract  from  Cushing’s 
Zufii  Fetiches  (2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1883) 
will  show  the  reputed  connection  between 
the  object  and  its  quickener,  between  the 
object  and  the  thing  it  represents.  In 
speaking  of  the  Two  Sun  Children,  Cush- 
ing says:  “Now  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  hardened,  even  the  animals  of 
prey,  powerful  and  like  the  fathers  (gods) 
theinselves,  would  have  devoured  the 
children  of  men;  and  the  Two  thought  it 
was  not  well  that  they  .should  all  be  per- 
mitted to  live,  ‘for,’  said  they,  ‘alike  will 
the  children  of  men  and  the  children  of 
the  animals  of  prey  multiply  themselves. 
The  animals  of  prey  are  provided  with 
talons  and  teeth;  men  are  but  poor,  the 
finished  beings  of  earth,  therefore  the 
weaker.’ 

“ Whenever  they  came  across  the  path- 
way of  one  of  these  animals,  were  he  a 
great  mountain  lion  or  but  a mere  mole, 
they  struck  him  with  the  fire  of  lightning 
which  they  carried  in  their  magic  shield. 
Ddu!  ancl'instantly  he  was  shriveled  and 
burned  into  stone. 

“Then  said  they  to  the  animals  that 
they  had  changed  into  stone:  ‘That  ye 
may  not  be  evil  unto  men,  but  that  ye 
may  be  a great  good  unto  them,  have  we 
changed  you  into  rock  everlasting.  By 
the  magic  breath  of  prey,  by  the  heart 
that  shall  endure  forever  within  you, 
shall  ye  be  made  to  serve  instead  of  to 
devour  mankind.” 

“Thus  was  the  surface  of  the  earth 
hardened  and  scorched  and  many  (jf  all 


kinds  of  beings  changed  to  stone.  Thus, 
too,  it  hai)pened  that  we  find,  here  and 
there  throughout  the  world,  their  forms, 
sometimes  large  like  the  beings  them- 
selves, sometimes  shriveled  and  distorted. 
And  we  often  see  among  the  rocks  the 
forms  of  many  beings  that  live  no  longer, 
which  shows  us  that  all  was  different  in 
the  ‘davs  of  the  new.’ 

“Of  the.se  petrifactioms,  which  are  of 
course  mere  concretions  or  strangely 
eroded  rock  forms,  the  Zuni  say,  ‘ Wliom- 
soever  of  us  may  be  met  with  the  light  of 
such  great  good  fortune  may  see  (discover, 
find)  them  and  should  treasure  them  for 
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the  .sake  of  the  sacred  (magic)  power 
which  was  given  them  in  the  days  of  the 
new.’  ” Such  is  the  Zuni  philosophy  of 
the  fetish. 

A fetish  is  acquired  by  a person,  a fam- 
ily, or  a people  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting welfare.  In  return,  the  fetish  re- 
quires from  its  owner  worship  in  the  form 
of  prayer,  sacrifice,  feasts,  and  ]>rotection, 
and  from  its  votaries  it  receives  ill  or 
good  treatment  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  its  behavior  toward  them. 
Some  fetishes  are  regarded  as  more  eiii- 
cacious  than  others.  The  fetish  which 
loses  its  repute  as  a promoter  of  welfare 
gradually  becomes  useless  and  may  de- 
generate into  a sacred  object — a charm, 
an  amulet,  or  a talisman — and  finally  into 
a mere  ornament.  Then  other  fetishes 
are  acquired,  to  be  subjected  to  the  same 
severe  test  of  efficiency  in  promoting  the 
well-being  of  their  possessors. 

The  fetish  is  clearly  segregated  from 
the  group  of  beings  called  tutelars,  or 
guarclian  spirits,  since  it  may  be  bought 
or  sold,  loaned  or  inherited,  while,  so 
far  as  known,  the  tutelar  is  never  sold, 
loaned,  or,  with  the  Inuiuois,  inheritt'd. 
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Among  the  Santee  and  the  Muskhogean 
and  Inxjnoian  tribes  the  personal  tutelar, 
having  a different  origin,  is  scrupulously 
discriminated  from  all  those  objects  and 
beings  which  may  be  called  fetishes.  The 
tutelar  has  a particular  name  as  a class 
of  beings.  Rev.  John  Eastman  says  that 
this  is  true  of  the  Santee,  and  it  is  ]>rob- 
ahly  ti'ue  of  many  other  tribes.  Some 
fetishes  are  inherited  from  kindred,  while 
others  are  bought  from  neighboring 
tribes  at  a great  price,  thus  constituting 
a valuable  article  of  intertribal  commerce. 
It  is  al.'Jo  accpiired  l)y  choice  for  inulti- 
farious  reasons. 

A jierson  may  have  one  or  many 
fetishes.  The  name  fetish  is  also  applied 
to  most  of  the  articles  found  in  the  medi- 
cine sack  of  the  sliaman,  tlie  jj'mdikosan 
of  the  Chippewa.  These  are  commonly 
otter,  snake,  owl,  bird,  and  other  skins; 
roots,  bark,  and  berries  of  many  kinds; 
])otent  ])owders,  and  a heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  other  things  employed  by  the 
shaman. 

A fetish  is  not  a i>roduct  of  a delinite 
jdiase  of  religious  activity,  much  less  is  it 
the  particular  prerogative  of  any  ]>lane  of 
human  culture;  for  along  with  the  adora- 
tion of  the  fetish  goes  the  wmrship  of  the 

sun,  moon,  earth, 
life,  trees,  rivers, 
water,  mountains, 
and  storms  as  the 
embodiment  of  as 
many  personali- 

Whale  Fetish  of  wood;  western  ticS.  It  is  tllCre- 
Eskimo.  (Murdoch)  erronCOUS  tO 

assign  the  fetish  to  the  artificial  stage  of 
religion  sometimes  called  hecastotheism. 
The  fetish  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  tutelar  of  every  person.  Among 
the  Iroquois  these  are  known  by  distinct 
names,  indicative  of  their  functions:  ochi- 
na^ke"' da'  for  fetish,  and  oiaro>‘’  for  the 


tutelar. 

Mooney  says,  in  describing  the  fetish, 
that  it  may  be  “a  bone,  a feather,  a carved 
or  paintetl  stick,  a stone  arrowhead,  a cu- 
rious fossil  or  concretion,  a tuft  of  hair,  a 
necklace  of  red  berries,  the  stuffed  skin 
of  a 1 i za  rd , the  d ried 
hand  of  an  enemy, 
a small  bag  of 
pounded  charcoal 
mixed  with  human 
blood— anything, 
in  fact,'  which  the 
owner’s  medicine 
dream  or  imagination  might  suggest,  no 
matter  how  uncouth  or  unaccountable, 
])rovided  it  be  easily  portable  and  attach- 
able. The  fetish  inight  be  the  inspiration 
of  a dream  or  the  gift  of  a medicine-man, 
or  even  atroi)hy  taken  from  aslain  enemy, 
or  a l)ird,  animal,  or  reptile;  but,  however 
insignificant  in  itself,  it  had  always,  in 


Wildcat  Fetish  of  the  Chase; 
ZuNi.  (cushing) 


etish  of  Dried 
box;  western 
(Murdoch) 


the  owner’s  mind  at  least,  some  .symlx)lic 
connection  with  occult  power.  It  might 
be  fastened  to  the  scalp-lock  as  a pend- 
ant, attached  to  some  ]>art  of  the  dress, 
hung  from  the  bridle  bit,  concealed  be- 
tween the  covers  of  a shield,  or  guarded 
in  a si)ecial  repository  in  the  dwelling. 
Mothers  sometimes  tied  the  fetish  to  the 
child’s  cradle. 

'‘A  fetish  noted  among  the  Sioux  is  de- 
scribed as  the  image  of  a little  man,  which 
was  inclosed  in  a cylindrical  wooden 
case  and  enveloped  in  sacred  swan’s  down 
(Riggs).  A hunting  and  divining  fetish 
among  the  Cherokee 
consisted  of  a trans- 
parent crystal,  which 
its  owner  kej)t  wrap- 
ped up  in  buckskin  in 
a sacred  cave  and  oc- 
casionally fed  by  rub- 
bing over  it  the  blood 
of  a deer.  The  Pueblo  tribes  have  nu- 
merous war  and  hunting  fetishes  of 
stone,  small  figurines  cut  to  resemble 
various  predatory  animals,  with  eyes  of 
inlaid  turquoise  and  one  or  more  arrow- 
heads bound  at  the  back  or  side,  and 
smeared  with  frecjnent  oblations  of  bhxxi 
from  the  slain  game.  The  protective 
amulet  sometimes  took  the  form  of  a 
small  figurine  of  a bird  or  other  animal 
swift  in  flight,  as  the  hawk;  silent  in 
movement,  as  the  owl;  or  expert  in  dodg- 
ing, as  the  dragonfly.  In  all  tribes  the 
nature  and  mysterious  origin  of  the  ])er- 
sonal  fetish  or' ‘ medicine’  were  the  secret 
of  the  individual  owner  or  of  the  maker, 
who,  as  a rule,  revealed  it  only  to  one 
formally  chosen  as  heir  to  the  mystic  pos- 
session and  pledged  in  turn  to  the  same 
secrecy.” 

Consult  Bourke  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1892;  Clark,  Indian  Sign  Language,  1885; 
Cushing,  Zufii  Fetishes,  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1883;  Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaites  ed.. 
1896-1901;  Lafitau,  3Ia'urs  des  Sauvages 
Ameri(iuains,  1724;  Maximilian,  Travels, 
1843;  Muller,  Grig,  and  Growth  of  Re- 
ligion, 1879;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.E., 
1892:  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899; 
Riggs,  Gospel  Among  the  Dakotas,  1869. 

(.T.  X.  B.  n.  ) 

Fetkina.  A Chnagmiut  village  on  the 
X.  arm  of  the  Yukon  delta,  Alaska;  ]>op. 
30  in  1880.— Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  111,  1884. 

Fetutlin.  A Ilankutchin  village  of  106 
people  on  upper  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  near 
the  mouth  of  Forty-mile  cr. — Petroff,  lOth 
Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884. 

David's  people, — Petroff,  liop. on  Alaska,  62. 
Fetoutlin— Petroff,  10th  Census.  Alaska,  12.  1HS4. 

Few  that  Lived  (The) . A former  Yank- 
tonai  band  under  chief  Two  Bears. — 
Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  141, 
1851. 
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Fife.  An  Upper  Creek  chief,  called 
James  or  Jim  Fife,  who  donrished  in  the 
early  years  of  the  19th  century,  and  whose 
impoiJance  arose  chietly  from  the  aid  he 
rendered  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  latter’s  tight 
with  the  Creeks,  Jan.  22,  1814,  on  Talla- 
l>oosa  r.  near  the  mouth  of  Emuckfau  cr., 
Ala.  In  this  battle,  Fife,  who  had  joined 
Jackson  with  200  warriors  at  Ta.lladega, 
not  only  saved  Coffee’s  division  from  de- 
feat when  hard  pressed  by  fearful  odds, 
but  turned  the  tide  of  l>attle  in  favor  of 
Jackson’s  army.  “But  for  the  ju-ompt- 
ness  of  Fife  and  his  warriors,’’  says  Drake 
(Ind.  Chiefs,  104,  1882),  “doubtless  the 
Americans  must  have  retreated.”  lie 
signed  the  treatv  of  Indian  Springs, 
Ga.,  Feb.  12,  1825,  only  as  repre.senting 
Talladega,  and  is  not  included  among 
“the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Creek 
nation”  who  signed  the  supplementary 
treatv.  (c.  T. ) 

Fife’s  Village.  A former  Upper  Creek 
village  situated  a few  nnles  e.  of  Talladega, 
Ala. — Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi. 
cviii,  1899.  _ r / 

Fightingtown  (mistranslation  of  B 
unUMi'i/l,  ‘place  of  the  plant  walas'- 
uniJUsti’,  i.  e.,  ‘frog  tights  with  it’)._  A 
former  Cherokee  settlement  on  Eighting- 
town  cr.,  near  Morgan  ton,  Fannin  co., 
Ga. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  545, 
1900. 

Finhalui  {Fin-’hahu,  ‘high  log  ).  A 
former  Lower  Creek  town,  probably  in 
Georgia,  with  187  heads  of  families  in 
1832.  A swamp  bearing  the  name  Fin- 
holoway  is  in  Wayne  co.,  Ga.,  between 
lower Altamahaand Satillars.  (.\. s. o. ) 
Fin-’halui.— Gatschet,  Creek.  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  130, 
1884.  High  Log.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  5/8, 
1854 

Finhioven  {Fin-hi-oren).  A chief  of  the 
Kadohadacho  in  1771.  He  guided  the 
Wichita  from  upper  Red  r.  to  Natchito- 
ches, La.,  and  witnessed  the  treaty  made 
between  the  latter  tribe  and  the  Spanish 
governors  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  Oct. 
27,  1771.  He  is  referred  to  in  the  man- 
uscript record  of  this  event  as  “gran  cas- 
ique”  of  the  Kadohadacho.  (n.  e.  b.) 

Fire  Lodge.  One  of  the  former  Dakota 
bands  below  L.  Traverse,  ^Minn.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1859,  102,  18(>0. 

Fire-making.  Two  methods  of  making 
fire  were  in  use  among  the  American 
aborigines  at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 
The  first  method,  by  tlint-and-pyrites  (the 
progenitor  of  tiint-and-steel),  was  prac- 
tised bvthe  Eskimo  and  by  the  northern 
Athapascan  and  Algonquian  tribes  rang- 
ing across  the  continent  from  Stikine  r. 
in  Alaska  to  Newfoundland  and  around 
the  entire  Arctic  coast,  and  also  through- 
out New’  England;  as  well  as  by  the  tribes 
of  the  X.  Pacific  coast.  The  inference  is 
that  this  method  of  fire-making  at  one 
time  was  general  in  this  area,  but  the  ob- 


servations on  which  its  distribution  is 
based  are  from  widely  separated  localities 
in  which  it  is  invariably  used  in  connec- 
tion with  fire-making  by  wood  frii-tion. 
It  apiiears  probable  thatfiint-and-jiyrites, 
in  view  of  its  distribution  in  northern 
Europe,  was  introduced  into  Ainerica 
through  Scandinavian  contact,  or  is  ac- 
cultural  either  from  Europe  or  Asia.  The 
llint-and-steel  is  clearly  an  introduction 
of  recent  times. 

The  second  method,  by  reciprocating 
motion  of  wood  on  wood  and  igniting  the 
ground-off  particles  through  heat  gener- 
ated bv  friction,  was  widespread  m 
America,  where  it  was  the  most  valued 
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as  well  as  the  most  effectual  process 
known  to  the  aborigines.  The  apparatus, 
in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  a slender 
rod  or  drill  and  a lower  piece  or  hearth, 
near  the  liorder  of  which  the  drill  is 
worked  by  twisting  between  the  jialms, 
cutting  a socket.  From  the  socket  a nar- 
row canal  is  cut  in  the  edge  of  the  hearth, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  collect  the 
powdered  wood  ground  off  by  the  friction 
of  the  drill,  as  within  this  wood  meal  the 
heat  rises  totheignition  ]»oint.  This  is  the 
simplest  and  most  widely  diffused  tyjie  of 
fire-generating  apparatus  known  to  unciv- 
ilized man.  Among  the  Eskimo  and  s«  >me 
other  tribes  the  simple  two-piece  fire  <lrill 
became  a machine  by  the  use  of  a hand 
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or  mouth  rest  containing  a stone,  bone, 
or  wood  socket  for  the  upper  end  of  the 
drill,  and  a cord  with  two  handles  or 
string  on  a bow  for  revolving  the  drill. 
By  these  inventions  uniform  and  rapid 
moti(m  and  great  ])ressure  were  effected, 
reiulering  it  possible  to  make  tire  with  in- 
ferior wood.  The  four-part  drill  consisted 
of  two  kinds:  («)  The  cord  drill,  which 
recpnres  the  cooperation  of  two  persons 
in  hs  working,  and  (/>)  the  bow  drill, 
which  enables  one  person  to  make  tire  oi- 
to  drill  bone  and  ivory.  The  distribution 
of  these  varieties,  which  are  confined  to 
the  Eskimo  and  their  neighbors,  follows 
no  regular  order;  they  may  be  used  to- 
gether in  the  same  tribe,  or  one  or  the 
other  may  be  used  alone,  although  the 
presumption  is  that  the  cord  drill  is  the 
older.  The  hearth  alone  embodies  two 
interesting  modilications  which  reflect 
the  environment.  In  one  the  canal  leads 
down  to  a step  or  projection  from  the  side 
of  the  hearth,  and  in  the  other  the  drill- 
in>f  is  done  on  a longitudinal  slot  in  the 
mi  Idle  of  the  hearth,  the  object  in  both 
crs?s  being  to  prevent  the  tire  from  fall- 
ing into  the  snow.  These  features  also 
seem  to  have  an  indiscriminate  distribu- 
tion in  the  area  mentioned. 

The  pump  drill  has  been  employed  for 
tire-making  only  among  the  Onondaga  of 
Canada,  who  used  it  in  making  sacred 
tire  for  the  White-dog  feast;  but  the 
pump  drill  is  of  little  practical  use  in  tire- 
making. From  the  Onondaga  also  there 
is  an  example  of  the  tire  plow  like  that 
of  the  Polynesians,  in  which  a stick  is 
held  at  an  angle  between  the  hands  and 
rubbed  back  and  forth  along  a plane  sur- 
face, cutting  a groove  in  which  the  wood 
meal  produced  by  friction  igitnes.  The 
appearance  of  these  diverse  methods  in 
one  tribe,  in  an  area  where  the  siinjile 
drill  was  common,  leads  to  the  assump- 
tion that  they  are  of  recent  introduction. 
There  is  no  other  evidence  that  the  tire 
plow  ever  existed  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  wood  selected  for  the  fire  drill 
varied  in  different  localities,  the  proper 
kinds  and  qualities  being  a matter  of  ac- 
(juired  knowledge.  Thus  the  weathered 
roots  of  the  cottonwood  were  used  by  the 
Pueblos;  the  stems  of  the  yucca  by  the 
Apache;  the  root  of  the  willow  by  tbe 
Ilu])a  and  Klamath;  cedar  by  the  N.  W. 
coast  tribes;  elm,  mai)le,  and  buttonwood 
by  the  eastern  Indians.  In  some  instances 
sand  was  placed  in  the  lire  cavity  to  in- 
crease friction;  often  two  men  twirled  the 
drill  alternately  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
labor  or  when  the  wood  was  intractable. 

.V  similar  discrimination  is  observed  in 
the  selection  of  tinder.  The  Eskimo 
prized  willow  catkins;  the  Indiansof  the 
K.  W.  coast  used  frayed  cedar  bark;  other 


tribes  used  fungi,  softencl  bark,  grass,  or 
other  ignitible  material.  Touchwood  or 
punk  for  jweserving  tire  was  obtained 
from  decayed  trees,  or  some  form  of  slow 
match  was  prepared  from  l>ark.  ‘From 
the  striking  of  a spark  to  the  well-started 
campfire  considerable  skill  and  fore- 
thought were  recjuired.  Tlie  glowing 
coal  from  the  fire  (Irill  was  usually  made 
to  fall  into  a small  heap  of  easily  ignitible 
material,  where  it  was  encouraged  by  fan- 
ing  or  blowing  until  actual  flame  was  pro- 
duced; or  the  S])ark  with  the  small  kind- 
ling was  gathered  in  a bunch  of  grass  or 
a strip  of  hark  and  swung  in  the  air. 

Fire-making  formed  an  important  fea- 
ture of  a number  of  ceremonies.  New 
fire  was  made  in  the  tTreen-corn  ceremony 
of  the  Creeks  (see  Jius/:),  the  AVhite-dog 
feast  of  the  Iro<piois,  the  Xew-fire  and 
A^aya  ceremonies  of  the  llopi,  and  among 
many  other  tribes  in  widely  separated 
localities.  There  are  also  many  legends 
and  myths  grouped  about  the  primitive 
method  of  obtaining  fire  at  will.  The 
Cherokee  and  other  southern  tribes  be- 
lieved that  a jierpetual  fire  burned  be- 
neath some  of  the  mounds  in  their  coun- 
try, and  the  Natchez  built  their  mounds 
with  a view,  it  is  said,  of  maintaining  a 
perpetual  fire.  On  the  introduction  of 
tiint-and-steel  and  matches  the  art  of  fire- 
making by  the  old  methods  speedily  fell 
into  disuse  among  most  tribes  and'  was 
perpetuated  only  for  procuring  the  new 
fire  demanded  by  religious  rites.  See 
Drills  and  Drillhn/,  Illumination. 

Consult  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVII,  pt.  3,  1905;  Hough  in  Kep. 
Nat.  Mus.,  1H88  and  1890.  (w.  ii.) 

First  Christian  Party.  A division  of  the 
Oneida  at  the  period  of  the  removal  to 
Green  bay,  Wis.,  and  afterward. — Wash- 
ington treatv  (18281  in  V.  S.  Ind.  Treat., 
621,  1873. 

Fish-eating  Creek.  A Seminole  settle- 
ment with  32  inhabitants  in  1880,  situated 
5 111.  from  the  mouth  of  a creek  that 
empties  into  L.  Okeechobee,  Manatee  co., 
Fla. — IMacCaulev  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
478,  1887. 

Fish-e-more.  See  Enjushemo. 

Fishhooks.  Starting  from  the  simple 
device  of  attaching  the  bait  to  the  eiul  of 
a line,  the  jirogressive  order  of  fishhooks 
used  liy  the  Indians  seems  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  Thegorge  hook,  a spikeof  bone 
or  wood,  sharpened  at  both  ends  and 
fastened  at  its  middle  to  a line,  a device 
used  also  for  catching  birds;  (//)  a spike 
set  obliquely  in  the  end  of  a pliant  shaft; 
c)  the qilaiu  hook;  {d)  the  barbed  hook; 
e)  the  barbed  hook  combined  withsinker 
and  lure.  This  series  does  not  exactly 
represent  stages  in  invention;  the  evolu- 
tion may  have  been  effected  by  the  habits 
of  the  different  sjiecies  of  fish  and  their 
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Fishhook  and  Line;  Hudson 
bay  Eskimo,  (turner) 


increasing  ^variness.  The  material  used 
for  liooks  l)y  the  Indians  was  wood,  hone, 
shell,  stone,  and  cop])er.  The  ^lohaye 
emidoyed  the  recurved  spines  of  certain 
speciesof  cactus,  which  are  natural  hooks. 

Dataonthearche- 
ology  of  the  fish- 
hook have  been 
gathered  from  the 
Ohio  mounds  and 
the  shell-heaps  of 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. , 
unbarbed  hooks  of 
bone  having  been 
found  on  a number 
of  Ohio  sites  and 
gorge  hooks  at  Santa 
Barbara.  The  fish- 
hook of  recen  1 1 i mes 
may  be  l)est  studied 
among  the  x.  Pa- 
cific tribes  and  the 
Eskimo  of  Alaska.  The  jNIakah  of  'Wash- 
ington have  a modified  form  of  the  gorge 
hook,  consisting  of  a sharpened  spine  of 
bone  attached  with  a ])ine-root  lash  to  a 
whalebone.  British  Columbian  and  s. 
Alaskan  tribes  used  either 
a simple  hook  of  bent 
wood  having  a barb  lashed 
to  a point,  or  a compound 
hook  consistingof  a shank 
of  wood,  a sjdint  of  pine- 
root  lashed  at  an  angle  of 
45°  to  its  lower  end,  and 
a simple  or  harbed  spike 
of  bone,  wood,  iron,  or 
copper  lashed  or  set  on 
theouterendof  the  splint. 

Eskimo  hooks  consisted 
frequently  of  a shank  of 
bone  with  a curved,  sharpened  spike  of 
metal  set  in  the  lower  end,  or  several 
spikes  were  set  in,  forming  a gig.  Usu- 
ally, however,  the  Eskimo  hook  had  the 
upper  half  of  its  shank  made  of  stone  and 
the  lower  half  of  ivory,  in 
which  the  unbarbed  curved 
spike  of  metal  was 
set,  the  parts  being 
fastened  together 
by  lashings  of  split 
quill.  A leader  of 
quill  was  attached 
to  the  hook  and  a 
bait  of  crab carapace 
was  hung  above  the 
spike.  This  is  the 
most  complex  hook 
known  in  aboriginal 
America. 

Lines  and  ])oles 
varied  like  the  hook 

with  the  customs  of  the  fishermen,  the 
habits  of  the  fish,  and  the  environment. 
The  Eskimo  used  lines  of  knotted  lengths 
of  whalebone  quill,  hair,  or  sinew;  the  x. 


Fishhooks  of  west- 
ern Eskimo.  (Mur- 
doch) 


Bone  Fi sh - 
hook; Arkan- 
sas; actual 
Size,  (rau) 


COPPER  Fish- 
hook; Wiscon- 
sin, actual 
Size.  (Rau) 


Pacific  tribes,  lines  of  twisted  bark,  pine 
root,  and  kelp;  and  other  tribes  lines 
of  twisted  fiber.  Short  poles  or  none 
were  used  by  the  Eskimo  and  x.  Pacific 
tribes.  In  other  regions  it  is  probable 
that  long  poles  of  cane  or  saplings  were 
used.  In  some  regions,  as  on  the  X. 
W.  coast,  a trawl,  consisting  of  a series  of 
hooks  attached  I)y  leadem  to  a line,  was 
used  for  taking  certain  species  of  fish. 
The  Ilaida,  according  to  Swanton,  made 
a snap  liook,  consisting  of  a hoop  of  wood, 
the  ends  of  which  were  held  -apart  by  a 
wooden  peg.  This  peg  was  displaced  by 
the  fish  on  taking  the  bait,  and  the  ends 
of  the  hoop  snapi)ed  together,  holding 
the  fish  by  the  jaw.  (See  Fishing. ) 

Consult  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1888; 
Goddard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Publ.,  Am. 
ArchcTol.  and  EthnoL,  i,  1908;  Hoffman 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.  pt  2,  1896;  Holmes 
in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1883;  Mills  (1)  in 
Ohio  Archfeol.  and  Ilist.  Quar.,  i.v,  no.  4, 
1901,  (2)  ibid.,  xv,  no.  1,  1906;  Moore  (1) 
in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  xi,  1899, 
(2)  ibid.,  XII,  1903,  (3)  ibid.,  xiii,  1905; 
Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892; 
Nelson  in  18th  Reji.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1,  1899; 
Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888,  1890; 
Palmer  in  Am.  Nat.,  xii,  no.  6,  1878;  Put- 
nam in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  1879;  Rau 
in  Smithson.  Cont.,  .vxv,  1884;  Teit  in 
iMem.  Am.  iMus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  Anthroji. 
I,  1900;  Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1894.  (w.  II.) 

Fishing.  At  the  first  coming  of  the 
Europeans  the  waters  of  tliis  continent 
were  found  teeming  with  food  fish,  tlie 
great  abundance  of  which  quickly  attract- 
ed fleets  of  fishermen  from  all  civilized 
parts  of  the  Old  World.  The  list  of  spe- 
cies living  in  American  waters  utilized  by 
the  Indians  would  fill  a volume.  The 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  tliis  food  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  varied  with  the  season.  In 
spring  the  fish  made  their  appearance  in 
vast  shoals  in  the  spawning  beds  of  the 
coast  and  in  the  bays  and  rivers.  Capt. 
John  Smith  relates,  in  his  History  of 
Virginia,  early  in  the  17th  century,  that 
on  one  occasion  fish  were  encountered  in 
such  numbers  in  the  Potomac  as  to  im- 
pede landing  from  his  boat.  The  annual 
spring  run  of  herring  above  Washington 
is  still  almost  great  enough  to  warrant  the 
a.ssertion.  Fish  life  varied  with  locality 
and  season.  On  tlie  northern  and  east- 
ern coasts  the  fish  disajqieared  to  a great 
extentwhen  the  waters  became  cold  at  the 
ap])roach  of  winter,  and  many  northern 
fishes  went  to  more  southerly  watei-s. 
Among  the  better  known  food  products 
furnished  by  the  waters  of  the  country 
may  lie  mentioned  the  whale,  sea  lion, 
seal,  otter,  swordfish,  sturgeon,  porjioise, 
cod,  haildock,  halibut,  pollock,  salmon, 
trout,  herring,  shad,  jierch,  ba.<is,  mack- 
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erel,  flonnder,  eel,  plaice,  turbot,  white- 
fish,  catfish,  smelt,  pike,  doltish,  and  all 
varieties  of  shellfish.  By  some  tribes,  as 
the  Apache,  ISavaho,  am!  Zuiii,  fish  were 
tabu  as  food;  but  where  fish  was  used  at 
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all  by  the  Indians,  ju-actically  everything 
edible  that  came  from  the  water  was  con- 
sumed. The  salmon  of  the  Pacific  coast 
are  still  found  in  enormous  schools,  and 
in  the  canning  industry  hundreds  of  i)cr- 
sons  are  employed.  Loljsters  and  crabs 
furnished  no  incon- 
siderable food  sup- 
ply, while  the  vast 
deposits  of  shells 
along  all  tidewater 
regions,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  interior 
rivers,  testify  to  the 
use  made  of  shellfish 
bjf  the  aborigines; 
they  not  only  sup- 
plied a large  part  of 
the  daily  food  of  the 
j>eople  but  were  dried 
for  time  of  need. 
Shellfish  were  dug  or 
taken  by  hand  in  wading  and  by  diving. 
Salmon  and  herring  eggs  formed  one  of 
the  staple  articles  of  diet  of  the  tribes  of 
the  N.  Pacific  coast.  To  collect  herring 
eggs  these  tribes  laid  down  under  water  at 
low  tide  a row  of  hendock  branches,  which 
were  held  in  position 
with  weights;  then 
l)ranches  were  fast- 
ened together,  and  a 
float  was  fixed  at  oiu* 
end,  bearing  the  own- 
er’s mark.  When 

these  boughs  were  Alaskan  Eskimo  Harpoon; 
found  to  be  covered  foreshaft  and  head. 
with  eggs  they  were 
taken  into  a canoe,  carried  ashore,  and 
elevated  on  brandies  of  a tree  strip]ie<l  of 
its  smaller  limbs,  where  they  were  left  to 
dry.  When  first  placed  in  ])osition  the 
eggs  adhered  firmly  to  the  boughs,  but 
oil  taking  them  down  great  care  had  to 


be  exercised,  because  they  were  very 
brittle  and  were  easily  knocked  off. 
Those  not  immediately  consumed  were 
put  up  ill  the  intestines  of  animals  and 
laid  aside  for  winter  use.  It  is  recorded  in 
the  Jesuit  Relations  that  many  eels  came 
to  the  mouth  of  8t  Lawrence  r.  and  were 
trapjied  by  the  Indians,  who  made  long 
journeys  to  get  the  season’s  supply. 

Oil  the  middle  and  s.  Atlantic  coast  fish 
are  found  during  the  greater  portion  of,  if 
not  throughout,  the  year,  while  farther  x. 
fishing  is  confined  more  to  the  spawning 
seasons  and  to  the  months  when  the 
waters  are  free  of  ice.  Exjierience  taught 
the  natives  when  to  expect  the  coming 
of  the  fish  and  the  time  when  they  would 
depart.  In  methods  of  capturing  sea  food 
the  native  had  little  to  learn  from  the 
white  man,  even  in  killing  the  whale 
(which  was  treated  as  royal  game  on  the 
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coast  of  Vancouver  id.),  the  sea  lion,  or  the 
seal,  or  in  taking  shellfish  in  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  and  in  the  smallest  streams. 

Large  fish  and  marine  mammals  were 
captured  by  means  of  the  harpoon,  while 
thesmaller  ones  were  taken 
by  theaid  of  bow  and  arrow, 
gigs,  net,  dull,  traj),  or  weir. 

Fires  or  torches  were  u.sed 
along  the  shore  or  on  boats, 
the  gleam  of  which  at- 
tracted the  game  or  fish  to 
the  surface,  when  they 
were  easily  taken  by  hand 
or  with  a net.  Among  the 
Cherokee,  Iroquois,  and 
other  tribes,  fish  were 
drugged  with  poisonous 
bark  or  other  jiarts  of 
plants;  in  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia extensive  use  was 
made  of  soaj)  root  and 
other  plants  for  this  pur- 
pose. Carved  fishhooks 
(q.  V.)  of  shell  and  bone 
have  been  found  in  shell- 
heaps  and  graves  in  the 
interior.  In  shajie  these 
resemble  the  hooks  of  metal  from  Europe, 
though  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  coast  used 
fishhooks  of  wood  and  bone  combined, 
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ATtili(;ial  bait, 
uombined,  was 


DiPNET  OF  THE  HAIOA. 

(niblack) 


made  iuso  primitive  a manner  as  to  indi- 
eate  al)original  origin.  Another  ingenious 
device  employed  along  the  n.  Rrcilic  coast 
for  catching  fish  consisted  of  a straight 
pin,  sharp  at  both  ends  and  fastened  to  a 
line  by  the  middle;  this  pin  was  run 
through  a dead  minnow,  and,  being 
gorged  by  another  fish,  a jerk  of  the 
string  caused  the  points  to  pierce  the 
mouth  of  the  tish,  which  was  then  easily 
taken  from  the  water, 
made  of  stone  and  bone 
used  as 
a lure, 
andwtis, 

(luiteas 

attractive  to  lish  as  is 
the  artificial  bait  of 
the  civilized  fisherman. 

Still  another  ingeni- 
ous way  of  catching  fish 
was  by  ‘‘jiinching,”  by 
means  of  a split  stick, 
which,  like  the  gig,  helil 
the  fish  fa.«f. 

In  shallow  rivers  low 
walls  were  built  from  one 
side  of  the  stream  to  the 
other,  having  a central 
opening  through  which 
fish  were  forced  into  a traj).  Brushwood 
mats  were  also  made,  which  were  moved 
along  like  seines,  so  as  to  drive  the  fish 
into  shallow  ornarrow  ]>laces,  where  they 
were  readily  taken  by  the  hand  or  with 
dipnets.  Along  the  .«hor<'s  of  rapid 
streams  men  stationed  themselves  on 
rocks  or  staging  and  speared  fish  as  they 
passed  uj)  or  downstream.  During  winter, 
when  the  northern  waters  were  frozen, 
holes  were  cut  in  the  ice,  and  through 
these  fish  were  sliot,  speared,  or  netted. 

Probably  the  most  primi- 
tive of  all  methods  of  fish- 
ing, however,  by  which 
many  salmon  were  and 
doubfless  are  still  cap- 
tured, was  that  of  knock- 
ing them  on  the  head 
with  a club.  After  a great 
run  (jf  fish  ha<l  subsided, 
single  ones  were  caugbt 
in  sballow  water  by  any  of  the  above 
methods.  There  are  still  indications  that 
from  an  early  j)eriod  a trade  existed  be- 
tween the  fishing  Indians  and  those  of 
the  interior  who  gained  their  livelihood 
by  other  means,  (ireat  supplies  of  fish 
were  cured  by  drying  in  the  snn  or  over 
fires,  and  sometimes  the  product  was 
finely  ground  and  packed  in  skins  or  I>as- 
kets  for  future  use.  See  Food. 

Consult  Adair,  Hist.  Am.  Inds.,  1775; 
Boas  (1)  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1888,  (2) 
in  Bull.  Am.  !Mus.  Xaf.  Hist.,  xv,  ]d.  1, 
1901 ; Dawson,  Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  1880; 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii. 
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pt.  3,  1905;  Catschet  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v, 
361,  1892;  (;od<lard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pnbh, 
Am.  Archmol.  and  Ethnoh,  i,  1903; 
Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaites  ed.,  i-lxxiii, 
1896-1901;  Lawson,  Hist.  Caro- 
lina, 340,  1714,  repr.  1860;  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Grig.  Jour.,  i-viii, 

1904-05;  Margry,  Dccouvertes, 

V,  81,  1883;  Morice  in  Trans. 

Can.  Inst.,  1893;  Murdoch  in 9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  L.,  1892;  Nelson  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1,  1889; 

Ran,  Prehistoric  Eishing,  1884; 

Smith,  Hist.  Va.,  repr.  1819. 

Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 

1894.  (_.(.  D.  M.) 

Fiskernaes.  An  Eskimo  settle- 
ment and  Danish  trading  i)ost,  90 
miles  s.  of  (lodthaab,  av.  Green- 
land.—Kane,  Arct.  Explor.,1,21, 

1856. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes.  A term 
used  botli  ollicially  and  unoOi- 
cially  in  modern  times  to  desig- 
nate''collectively  the  Cherokee, 
Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Creek,  and 
Seminole  tribes  in  Indian  Ter., 
applied  on  account  of  t he  a<  I vance 
made  by  these  tribes  toward  civi- 
lized life  and  customs.  The  term 
appears  in  the  reports  of  the  In- 
dian Office  as  early  as  1876,  when 
the  agent  reported  (]>.  61 ) that 
each  tribe  “had  a constitutional 
government,  with  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  depart- 
ments, conducted  upon  the  same  Alaskan  Es- 
plan  as  our  State  governments,  kimo  f,sh 
the  entire  expenses  of  wlucli  are 
paid  out  ot  their  own  lumts. 

There  was,  however,  at  that  date  no  court 
with  jurisdiction  to  try  cases  where  an 
Indian  was  one  party  and  a citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  a corporation  was  the 
other,  but  this  lack  has  since  been  sup- 
plied. Some  of  the  tribes,  notably  the 
Cherokee,  have  had  their  laws  and  the 
acts  of  their  councils  printed. 

These  five  fribes  differed  from  most 
others  in  the  fact  that  their  lands  were 
held  not  on  the  same  basis  as  reservations 
but  by  ]>atents  or  deeds  in  fee  siinjile, 
with  certain  restrictions  as  to  aliena- 
tion and  reversion — those  conveyed  to 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  Dec.  31,  1838,  for- 
ever uiion  condition  that  they  “shall 
revert  to  the  United  States  if  the  said 
CherokeeNation  becomes  extinct  oraban- 
dons  the  same”;  those  to  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  Mar.  23,1842,  in  fee  simple  to  them 
and  their  descendants,  “to  inure  to  thtun 
while  they  shall  exist  as  a nation,  and  live 
on  it,  lialile  to  no  transfer  or  alienation, 
except  to  the  United  States  or  with  their 
consent”;  those  to  the  Creek  tribe,  Aug. 
11,  1852,  “so  long  as  they  shall  exist  as  a 
nation  and  continue  tc>  occupy  the  coun- 
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try  hereby  conveyed  to  them.  ” Although 
the  lands  were  held  in  fee  simple,  the 
right  to  alienate  them  except  to  the 
United  States  or  with  its  consent  does 
not  appear  to  have  passed  to  the  grantees. 
The  title  is  defined  as  a ‘ ‘ base,  (pialilied,  or 
determinable  fee,  with  only  a possibility 
of  reversion  to  the  United  States  ( U.  S.  r. 
Keese,  5 Dill.,  405).  The  right  of  these 
tribes  to  cut,  sell,  and  dispose  of  their  tim- 
ber, and  to  i)ermit  mining  and  grazing 
witliin  the  limits  of  their  respective  tracts 
was  for  a time  limited  to  their  own  citi- 
zens, hut  this  right  has  been  somewhat 
extended,  though  the  exercise  of  it  is  still 
subject  to  approval  by  the  proper  United 
States  authorities.  Tlie  title  of  the  Chick- 
asaw Nation  to  their  lands  in  Indian  Ter. 
was  obtained  from  the  Choctaw  in  ac- 
cordance with  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  while  that  of  the  Seminole  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Creeks,  these  two  tribes 
being  granted  their  lands  on  the  same 
basis  and  with  the  same  title  mid  privi- 
leges as  the  United  States  granted  the 
lands  to  the  Choctaw  and  the  Creeks.  The 
territory  thus  assigned  to  these  live  tribes 
within  the  limitsof  Indian  Ter.  amounted 
to  19,475,614  acres,  or  about  30,481  sq.  m., 
an  area  equal  to  that  of  South  Carolina, 
and  ecjuivalent  to  230  acres  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  entire  population 
(84,507)  of  the  five  tribes. 

The  treaties  of  1866  with  the  several 
tribes  all  provided  for  theholdingof  a gen- 
eral council  to  be  composed  of  delegates 
from  each  tribe  in  Indian  Ter.,  and  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  treaty  also  pro- 
vides that  this  general  council  shall  elect 
a delegate  to  Congress  whenever  Congress 
shall  authorize  the  admission  intoits  body 
of  an  official  wbo  shall  represent  Indian 
Ter.  Although  some  of  the  tribes  have 
made  an  effort  to  bring  about  the  results 
contemplated  in  these  treaty  stipulations, 
nothingeffectual  in  this<lirection  has  been 
accomplished.  Byactof  Congress  Feb.  8, 
1887,  every  Indian  born  in  the  United 
States  who  receives  land  in  allotment  and 
takes  up  “his  residence  separate  and  apart 
from  any  tribes  of  Indians  therein  and  has 
adoi)te<l  the  habits  of  civilized  life,”  isde- 
clared  a citizen  of  the  United  States;  but 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were  excepted 
from  the  ])rovisions  of  this  aid.  By  act 
of  5Iar.  3, 1901,  however,  this  section  was 
amended  by  insertingafter  the  words  “civ- 
ilized life”  the  words  “and  every  Indian 
in  Indian  Territory,”  tliusdeelaringevery 
Indian  of  that  territory  to  be  a citizen  of 
the  United  States.  By  act  of  5Iay  2, 1890, 
the  laws  of  Arkansas,  so  far  as  aiijdicable, 
Avere  extended  over  IndianTi'r.  until  Con- 
gre.ss  should  otherwise  jirovide.  United 
States  courts  and  courts  of  special  juris- 
diction have  also  l)een  establishetl  in  the 
Territorv.  By  sec.  16  of  the  act  of  5Iar.  3. 


1893,  the  President  was  authorized  to  ap- 
jxfint  three  commissioners  (subseiiuently 
changed  to  five),  to  negotiate  with  the  five 
tribes  for  theallotmentin  severalty  of  their 
lands,  thus  extinguishing  the  tribal  title 
thereto.  (See  Connnission  to  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes. ) 

On  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  problem 
of  determining  the  status  and  relations 
of  the  freedmen  in  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  became  a difficult  one,  thougli  by 
treaties  of  1866  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the 
Indians  and  be  entitled  to  a portion  of 
the  land  (the  rights  in  this  respect  differ- 
ing in  the  different  tribes) ; but  questions 
respecting  otlier  matters,  as  school  privi- 
leges, have  })roved  troublesome  lactors. 
In  some  of  the  tribes  negroes  have  separate 
schools,  and  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
June  28,  1898,  the  freedmen  were  ex- 
cluded from  participating  in  the  royalties 
on  coal  and  asphalt,  or  in  the  school 
funds  arising  therefrom.  By  the  same 
act  and  the  acts  of  i\Iar.  1,  1901,  and  July 
1,  1902,  the  tribal  governments  of  these 
tribes  were  to  cease  Mar.  4,  1906,  but  by 
resolution  of  Feb.  27,  1906,  the  time  Avas 
extended  one  year.  Freedmen  are,  how- 
eA'er,  citizens  in  all  the  tribes.  Consult 
the  articles  on  the  tribes  composing  the 
Fi\'e  Civilized  Tribes.  (c".  x. ) 

Flakes.  The  term  flake  is  often  use<l 
by  archeologists  synonymously  Avith  chip 
and  spall,  but  it  is  most  commonly  applied 
to  the  long,  thin  slivers  of 
flint  or  other  brittle  stone 
designed  for  use  as  cutting 
imi)lements  or  produced 
Avithout  particular  design 
in  the  ordinary  course  of 
implement  making.  When 
systematii-ally  made  in 
numbers  for  use  as  knives 
or  scrapers  or  for  other  pur- 
poses, a roughly  cylindrical 
or  somewhat  conical  ]>iece 
of  fine-grained  material  was 
selectetl  or  made,  and  the 
flakes  Avere  removed  by  strokes  Avith  a 
hammer  deliA'ered  on  one  of  the  ends  near 
the  margin,  the  fracture  extending  the 
entire  lengtli  or  most  of  the  length  of  the 
core  and  producing  a flake,  flat  or  slightly 
convex  on  the  inside,  sharp  on  the  edges, 
and  having  an  outer  surface  or  back  Avith 
one  or  more  angles  or  facets  according  to 
the  jirevious  contour  of  the  particular  part 
of  the  original  surface  of  the  core  removed. 
The  manufacture  of  flakes  for  knives, 
extensi\’ely  carried  on  by  the  ancient 
INIexicans,  is  described  as  being  accom- 
plisheil  by  abrupt  jiressure  Avith  a Avooden 
implement,  one  end  ])laced  against  the 
shoulder  of  the  operator  and  the  other 
set  upon  the  core  at  the  ju’oja'r  jioint. 
The  exact  manner  of  utilizing  the  flake 
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blades  l>y  the  northern  tribes  is  not 
known,  but  they  were  probal)ly  set  in 
suitable  handles  as  knives,  or  eni})loyed 
in  making  small  arrowheads,  scrapers, 
and  the  like.  Flakes  and  chips  are  pro- 
duced by  identical  implements,  the  lat- 
ter term  being  generally  applied  to  the 
shorter,  more  abrupt  Hakes  or  bits  ]»ro- 
duced  in  the  ordinary  work  of  shaj)ing 
implements  by  both  percussion  and  pres- 
sure processes.  Theexpression  “chipped 
implements”  is  however  very  generally 
applied  to  all  forms  shaped  by  fracture 
processes.  See  Cores,  Flaking  implements, 
Hummers,  Slaneu'ork.  (w.  n.  n.) 

Flaking  implements.  The  shaping  of 
stone  by  fracture  processes  is  one  of  the 
earliest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant arts  of  primitive  men.  Two  distinct 
classes  of  jiroce.sses  as  well  as  two  widely 
differing  classes  of  implements  are  em- 
ployed. Fracture  by  percussion  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  hammers  of 
stone  or  other  hard  material  (see  Ilani- 
mers,  Stoneieork),  and  fracture  by  j)ressure 
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employs  a number  of  devices,  perhaj)s 
the  most  usual  among  the  northern 
tribes  being  bits  of  hanl  lione,  antler,  or 
ivory,  somewhat  resembling  an  awl  in 
shape  and  often  set  in  handles  of  wood  or 
other  suitable  material.  These  are  em- 
ployed where  the  edges  of  the  stone  un- 
der treatment  are  sharp  and  rather  thin. 
In  using  them  the  edge  is  firmly  placed 
crosswise  on  the  sharp  edge  of  the  brittle 
stone,  or  the  ])oint  is  set  near  the  edge, 
and  by  a cpiick  movement  accompanietl 
with  strong  pressure  the  flake  is  driven 
off.  This  operation  is  rapidly  repeated, 
pa.ssing  along  the  outline  of  the  imple- 
ment, alternating  the  sides,  until  the  de- 
sired form  is  produced.  The  pieces  un- 
der treatment  may  be  held  in  various 
ways;  for  deep  notching,  which  requires 
strong  force,  they  are  often  laid  flat  on  a 
pad  of  buckskin  or  other  yielding  material 
supported  on  a stable  surface,  and  the 
bone  ])oint  is  made  to  remove  the  chips 
by  a (piick  downward  movement.  Im- 
]>lements  of  metal  are  effectual ' in  this 
particular  form  of  the  chipping  work. 
( )ther  devices  mentioned  by  some  writers 
are  notched  hones  and  j)incers  of  bone, 
by  means  of  which  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
flint  was  chipped.  For  heavier  work  va- 
rious contrivances  enabling  the  operator 
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to  apijly  greater  force  were  emjdijyed,  but 
these  are  not  well  underetood.  It  ap- 
jiears  that  a punch-like  tool  of  bone  or 
antler  was  sometimes  u.-ed,  the  point  be- 
ing set,  at  the  proper  point,  on  the  stone 
to  be  fractured,  while  the  other  end  was 
struck  with  a hammer  or  mallet  to  re- 
move the  Hake.  For  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject, see  Stonework.  (w.  n.  ii.) 

Flandreau  Indians.  A part  of  the  Santee 
who  separated  from  the  Mdewakanton 
and  AVahpekute  of  the  Santee  agency, 
Nebr.,  in  1870,  and  settled  in  1870  at 
Flandreau,  S.  Dak. — Ind.  Aff.  Kep.  27, 
187(3. 

Flandreau  Sioux. — Burlwr  in  .\m.  Nut.,  xvn, 

1885. 

Flathead.  A name  applied  to  several 
different  tribes  usually  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  Hatten 
the  heads  of  their  children  artificially. 
In  s.  E.  United  States  the  Catawba  ami 
Choctaw  were  sometimes  designated  by 
the  term  Flatheads,  and  the  custom  ex- 
tended to  nearly  all  Muskhogean  tril)es 
as  well  as  to  the  Natchez  and  the  Tonika. 
In  the  N.  W.  the  Chinook  of  Columbia  r., 
many  of  the  Vancouver  id.  Indians,  and 
most  of  the  Salish  of  Puget  sd.  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia  were  addicted  to  the  ]>rac- 
tice,  and  the  term  has  been  applied  to  all 
as  a body  and  to  some  of  the  sej)arate 
divisions.  Curiously  enough,  the  jieople 
now  known  in  oHicial  reports  as  Flat- 
heads — the  Salish  i>roper  ((j.  v.) — never 
flattened  the  head.  Dawson  imjilies 
(Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1891,  sec.  ii, 
6)  that  they  were  so  named  (Tetes-Plates) 
by  the  first  Canadian  voyageui-s  because 
slaves  from  the  coast  with  deformed  heads 
were  among  them.  For  the  names  of  the 
tribes  to  which  the  term  has  been  applied, 
see  Flatheads  in  the  index;  consult  also 
Artificial  head  deformation.  (.i.  n.  s.  1 

Flat-mouth.  See  Eshkebugecoshe. 

Flechazos  (Span:  ‘arrow  or  dart  blows’ ). 
A name  applied  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century  to  the 
upper  village  of  the  Tawakoni  settlement 
on  the  w.  side  of  Brazos  r.,  near  Waco, 
Tex.  The  one  below  it  was  called  Quis- 
cat.  (_)ne  or  the  other  of  these  villages 
was  the  Waco  village.  (ii.  e.  b.  ) 

Flint.  Until  recently  the  use  of  the 
term  Hint  was  restricted  to  nodular  con- 
cretions found  in  chalk  beds  of  Creta- 
ceous age  mainly  in  England,  France, 
and  other  European  countries,  but  re- 
cently obtained  from  Cretaceous  strata 
iu  Arkansas  and  Texas,  .\lthough  flint 
is  classed  as  a variety  of  chalcedony,  the 
name  has  been  extended  in  |»opular'usage 
to  include  various  forms  of  chalcedonic 
minerals,  as  chert,  hornstone,  basanite, 
jasper,  agate,  and  the  like.  The  princi- 
pal constituent  of  all  these  minerals  is 
silica,  and  notwithstanding  their  great 
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dissimilarity  tlie  distinctions  are  due  al- 
most entirely  to  manner  of  formation 
and  included  foreign  substances.  Such 
impurities,  though  they  make  up  a very 
small  percentage  of  the  stone,  produce 
upon'exposure  to  atmospheric  influences 
an  infinite  variety  of  coloring  and  great 
diversity  of  texture.  The  Hints  as  thus 
defined'  were  extensively  employed  by 
the  aborigines  in  the  manufacture  of 
chipped  implements,  and  the  implements 
themselves  are  sometinu's  referred  to  as 
“flints.”  See  Chalcedonii,  Chert,  (inartz, 
Mines  and  (Quarries,  (o.  e.  ^-) 

Flint  disks.  Flattish  oV)jects  of  circu- 
lar, elliptical,  or  almond-like  outline  iiro- 
duced  by  chipping  away  the  outer  por- 
tions of  nodules  having  these  approximate 
foniiH.  TliG  ((UGstion  lifts  1)ggii  CftiiiGstly 
debated  whether  these  and  kindred  forms 
were  for  anv  ])ractical  or  economic  use,  oi 
whether  they  had  some  occultsignificance 


Focomae.  A Diegueno  rancheria  lep 
resented  in  the  treaty  of  1852  at  Santa 
Isabel,  s.  Cal.— II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.,  3d  sess. , 132,  1857. 

Folk-lore.  See  Mijthologil. 

Fond  dn  Lac.  A Chiiipewa  band  re- 
siding on  St  Louis  r.,  near  Fonddu  Lac, 
E.  Minnesota.  They  are  now  under __the 
White  Earth  agenev,  numbering  10<  m 

1905.  . 

Food.  The  areas  occupied  by  the  In- 
dians mav  be  classed  as  supplying,  pre- 
dominantly, animal  food,  vegetalfood,  and 
mixed  diet.  No  strictlines  separate  these 
classes,  so  that  in  regions  where  it  is  com- 
monly said  that  the  tribes  are  meat  eaters 
exclusivelv,  vegetal  food  is  also  of  impOT- 
tance,  and  vice  versa.  Vegetal  food  st  uffs 
are  (1)  preagricultural,  or  the  gather- 
ing of  self-sown  fruits,  nuts,  seeds,  and 


as  votive  offerings. 


Flint  Disk;  Tennessee, 
(diam.,  9 In.) 


They  are  very  seldom 
found  in  graves  and 
infrecpiently  on  vil- 
lage sites  or  about 
sliops  where  imple- 
ments were  made. 
IMany  of  them  are 
of  the  blue  nodular 
hornstone  found  in  s. 
Illinois,  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  W yandotte  cave 
in  s.  Indiana,  and 
in  w.  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  but  no  record  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  discovery  in  large  numbers 
of  such  disks  in  any  of  these_  localities 
exceiit  the  first.  The  range  in  size  is 
generally  from  3 to  8 in.  in  length  or 
diameter,  though  a few  exceed  the  latter 
dimension.  The  finest  specimen  known 
is  from  Tennessee;  it  is  almost  exactly 
circular,  made  of  the  Stewart  co.  fiint, 
about  1 in.  thick  and  9 in  across.  Ilmt 
disks  as  well  as  the  more  leaf-hke  lilades 
are  msiially  found  in  deposits  or  caches 
containing  numerous  nearly  identical 
STiecimens.  See  Cache  disks  and  blades, 
kttorage  and  Caches.  (w.  ii.  n. ) 

Florida  Indians.  A term  almost  as 
vamie  as  the  ancient  geographic  concep- 
tion of  Florida  itself,  used  (Doc-  Col. 
Hist.  N.  Y.,  VI,  243,  1855)  to  designate 
Indians  who  robbed  a_vessel  stranded 
on  the  Florida  keys  in  L 41-41.  School- 
craft (Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  47,  165<)  retem  to 
it  as  a term  vamiolv  applied  to  the  Apa- 
lachian  group  of  till >es.  ” ( a s.  y . ) 

Flowpahkoultin.  As  small  body  ot  > al 
ish  of  Fraser  superintendency.  Ijnt.  C ol., 
in  1878.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79,  18/8. 

Flnninuda.  A former  village,  presuni- 
ablv  Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  IS,  1861. 
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mono  women  harvesting  seeds.  (SANTA  FE  RAILWAY ) 


roots;  and  (2)  agricultund,  or  {a)  the 
raising  of  root  crops,  originating  m the 
harvesting  of  roots  of  wihl  plants,  aim 

(h)  of  cereal  products,  consisting  I'hiefiy 
(if  maize  (q.  v.  ) grown  by  the  majority  ol 
the  tribes,  and  wild  rice  (q.  v.)  m the 
area  of  the  upper  lakes,  where  a sort  ot 
semiagriculture  was  practised  to  some 
extent,  {t^ee  Agrlrulinre.) 

Animat  food  was  obtained  Irom  the 
trauie  of  the  environment,  and  the  settle- 
ment and  movements  of  some  tribes  de- 
pended largelv  on  the  location  or  rmige 

of  animals,  such  as  the  buffalo,  capable  of 

furnishinix  an  ailequate  food  supply ; while 

on  the  otiier  hand,  the  limit  of  habitat  ot 

water  animals,  as  the  salmon,  tended  to 

restrict  the  range  of  other  tribes  to  the 
places  where  the  supply  could  be  gath- 
ered. No  imre  hunter  stage  can  be  touml. 
if  it  ever  existed,  for  while  the  capture  oi 
animals  devolved  on  the  man  and  the 
preiiaration  of  foo.l  on  the  woman,  the 
latter  added  to  the  diet  substances  derived 

from  theveiretal  kingdom.  Similarly  no 
purely  agricultural  stage  with  exclusively 
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vegetal  diet  existed,  and  no  aboriginal 
domestication  (q.  v. ) of  animals  x.  of 
Mexico  is  found  except  in  the  case  of  the 
turkey  and  the  dog. 

In  general,  in  the  n.  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent the  diet  was  three-fourths  animal 
food;  in  the  s.  part  it  was  three-fourths 
vegetal;  while  with  the  tribes  of  the 
coast,  mountains,  lakes,  and  ])lains,  it 
varied  according  to  the  food  supply.  The 
absence  of  milk  food,  other  than  the  ma- 
ternal lactation,  to  a considerable  extent 
limited  the  natural  increase  of  population. 
The  food  supply  also  changed  with  the 
seasons,  causing  the  diet  at  different  pe- 
riods of  the  year  to  vary  in  its  ratio  of 
animal  to  vegetal  constituents,  and  an- 
other feature  depended  on  religious  cus- 
toms and  habits  which  modified  or  regu- 
lated the  food  used.  For  example,  the 
Apache  and  Navaho  will  not  eat  fish 
or  the  flesh  of  the  bear  or  beaver,  and 
other  tribes  had  tabu  or  totemic  animals 
which,  though  useful  for  food,  were  not 
eaten  (see  Tabu).  In  inhospitable  regions, 
such  as  that  inland  from  the  Texas  coast 
in  the  16th  century,  the  natives  subsisted 
on  whatsoever  they  could  find.  Cabeza 
de  Vaca  wrote  of  the  Yguazas:  “Their 
support  is  principally  roots,  which  re- 
(juire  roasting  two  days;  many  are  very 
bitter.  Occasionally  they  take  deer,  and 
at  times  take  fish;  but  the  (piantity  is  so 
small  and  the  famine  so  great,  that  they 
eat  spiders  and  the  eggs  of  ants,  worms, 
lizards,  salamanders,  snakes,  and  vipers 
that  kill  whom  they  strike;  and  they  eat 
earth  and  wood,  and  all  that  there  is,  the 
dung  of  deer,  and  other  things  that  I 
omit  to  mention;  and  I honestly  believe 
that  were  there  stones  in  that  land  they 
would  eat  them.  They  save  the  bones  of 
the  fishes  they  consume,  of  snakes,  and 
other  animals,  that  they  may  afterward 
beat  them  together  and  eat  the  powder.” 
Almost  as  much  may  be  said  of  the  Maidu 
of  California  who,  in  addition  to  consum- 
ing every  edible  vegetal  product,  ate  badg- 
ers, skunks,  wildcats,  and  mountain 
lions;  practically  all  birds  except  the  buz- 
zard; yellowjac'ket  larvie,  grasshoppers, 
locusts,  and  crickets,  and  even  salmon 
liones  and  deer  vertebra-  (Dixon). 

Vegetal  food  comprised  a vast  array 
of  the  jiroducts  of  plant  life,  of  which 
roots  and  see<ls  were  the  most  valuable. 
The  most  imj)ortant  food  j)lant  pos.-<essed 
by  tlie  Indians  was  maize  ((|.  v.)  which 
formed  and  still  forms  their  principal  sub- 
sistence. Following  maize  in  order  of 
importance  came  beans,  peas,  j)otatoes, 
s<iiiashes,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  cliile, 
which  were  grown  in  variety.  Unculti- 
vated plants  also  entered  into  the  dietary, 
as  seeds,  roots,  and  flowers  of  gra.ssesaiul 
other  plants,  or  parts  of  plants  used  as 
greens,  for  flavoring,  etc.  In  number- 


less i-ases  wild  plants  have  preserved 
tribes  from  starvation  when  cultivated 
crops  failed.  In  the  S.  W.,  cactus  and 
yucca  fruits,  me.squite beans,  and  theagave 
were  most  important  elements  of  the  food 
supply.  As  in  ^Mexico,  the  roa.sted  fleshy 
leaves  and  leaf  matrix  of  the  agave  were 
prized  as  sweet,  nourishing  food  (see 
Mescal).  Tuckaho  and  other  fungi  were 
used  for  food  by  the  eastern  Indians; 
“tuckaho bread”  was  well  known  in  the 
S.  The  N.  Pacific  tribes  made  much  use 
of  the  sweet  inner  bark  of  the  hemlock 
and  spruce.  Savors,  flavors,  and  condi- 
ments, as  well  as  sweets,  were  valued  by 
the  Indian,  who  was  also  fond  of  chew- 
ing gum.  While  salt  was  tabued  by  the 
Onondaga  and  lye  substituted  l)y  smne  of 
the  southern  Indians,  the  former  was  in 
general  use.  In  some  cases  salt  was  made 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  of  .salt 
springs;  in  other  localities  it  was  obtained 
in  crystal  form  from  salt  lakes  and  S])rings, 
and  commerce  in  this  product  was  wide- 
spread. Chile,  which  is  of  ^Mexican 
origin,  became  known  throughout  the  S. 
W.,  and  saffron,  an  introduced  plant,  is 
still  in  use  there  to  flavor  and  color  food, 
as  are  also  the  yellow  flowers  of  the 
squash  vine.  Throughout  New  Fingland 
and  s.  E.  Canada  sugar  was  produced  by 
the  evaporation  of  maple  sap"  (see  Maple 
su(/ar);  in  the  S.  W.  it  was  derived  from 
the  willow  and  the  agave.  In  some  local- 
ities clay  was  eaten,  cither aloneor  mixed 
with  food  or  hiken  in  connection  with 
wild  potatoes  to  mitigate  the  griping  effect 
of  this  acrid  tuber.  In  general,  buffalo, 
the  deer  family,  and  fish  were  the  ani- 
mals most  useful  for  food.  Some  wood- 
land tribes  depended  on  deer,  while  the 
coast  and  river  tribes  usually  made  special 
use  of  fish  and  other  products  of  the 
waters.  Ami)hibious  mammals  sustained 
the  Eskimo,  while  the  porcupine  is  said 
to  have  been  the  chief  food  animal  of  the 
Montagnais.  The  range  of  game  ani- 
jnals  influenced  the  range  of  man  in 
America  quite  as  much  as  the  distribution 
of  food  plants  predetermined  his  natural 
diffu.-^ion. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief  the  Indians, 
as  a rule,  preferred  cooked  food.  The 
Eskimo,  whose  name  signifies  ‘ eaters  of 
raw  flesh’,  ate  uncooked  meat  only  when 
absence  of  fuel  prf)hibited  cooking,  or  as 
a side  dish.  Vegetal  food  especially  re- 
(piires  the  agency  of  fire  to  render  it  lit 
for  human  digestion,  whereas  animal  food 
may  be  consumed  in  a raw  state,  certain 
]>arts,  as  the  liver,  often  being  eaten  in 
this  way.  All  the  edible  j)ortions  of  the 
animal  were  jait  to  use,  and  in  many  ca.«es 
both  animal  and  vegetal  substances  ad- 
vanc(-d  toward  putrefaction  were  pre- 
ferred, as  salmon  eggs  which  wen-  stored 
in  sand,  by  the  Alaskans,  and  immature 
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corn  in  the  ear  -which  the  Hurons  are  said 
to  have  soaked  in  Avater  until  it  became 
putrid,  when  soup  was  made  of  it. 

Among  the  Pueblo  Indians  cooking  is 
carried  to  a remarkable  degree  of  profi- 
ciency, approaching  in  variety  and  meth- 
ods theartamongcivilized  jieoples.^  Most 


STONE-BOILING— LIFTING  THE  HOT  STONES  INTO  THE  FOOD 
basket;  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS.  (hOLMEs) 


tribes  knew  how  to  prepare  savory  and 
nourishing  dishes,  some  of  Avhich  have 
been  adopted  by  civilized  peoples  (see 
llominii,  Maize,  Samp,  Succotash,  etc.). 
The  mkhods  of  cooking  among  the  meat- 
eating  tribes  Avere,  in  order  of  importance. 


STONE-BOILING — REMOVING  THE  STONES  FROM  THE  BOILING 
basket;  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS.  (hOLMES) 


broiling,  roasting,  and  boiling,  the  last- 
named  process  often  being  that  knoAvn  as 
“stone  boiling.”  The  tribes  Avhose  diet 
Avas  aitproximately  vegetarian  practised 
all  the  methods. 

The  ])reparation  of  maize  as  food  in- 
A’olved  almost  numberless  processes,  vary- 
ing Avith  the  tribes.  In  general,  Avhen 
maize  reached  the  edible  stage  the  ears 
were  roasted  in  pit  OA'ens,  and  after  the 
feasting  the  surplus  of  roasted  ears  Avas 
dried  for  future  use.  The  mature  grain 
Avas  milled  raAV  or  parched,  the  meal  en- 
tering into  various  mushes,  cakes,  pones, 
Avafers,  and  other  bread.  The  grain  Avas 
soaked  in  lye  obtained  from  Avood  ashes  to 
remove  the  horny  envelope  and  Avas  then 
boiled,  forming  hominy;  this  in  turn  Avas 
often  dried,  ]>arched  and  ground,  re- 
parched and  reground,  making  a concen- 
trated food  of  great  nourishing  ])OAver  in 
small  bulk,  Avhich  Avas  consumed  dry  or 
in  Avater  as  gruel.  Pinole,  consisting  of 


ground  parched  corn,  forms  the  faA'orite 
food  of  8.  W.  desert  tribes.  The  fermenta- 
tion of  corn  to  make  beer  Avas  not  gener- 
ally practised,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
process  AAas  knoAvn  in  America  before 
the  discovery.  A yeast  formed  by  cheAV- 
ing  corn  has  long  been  knoAvn  to  the  Zuni 
and  Ilopi  at  least,  and  the  former  knoAA- 
hoAV  to  ]>reserve  it  through  the  agency  of 
salt,  Fermentation.) 

The  Iroquois  and  other  eastern  tribes 
cooked  maize  Avith  beans,  meat,  or  vege- 
tables. The  Pueblos  add  Avood-ash  lye  to 
'their  “])aper  bread,”  and  prei)are  their 
bread  and  mushes  Avith  meat,  greens,  or 
oily  seeds  and  nuts,  besi<les  nsiiig  condi- 
ments, especially  chile. 

Vegetal  food  stuffs  Avere  preserved  by 
drying,  and  among  the  less  sedentary 
tribes  Avere  strung  or  tied  in  fmndles  for 
facility  of  transportation  or  storage.  The 
]weservation  of  maize,  mesquite  beans, 
acorns,  etc.,  gaA’e  rise  to  granaries  and 
other  storage  (leA'ices.  Animal  food,  from 
its  perishable  character,  Avas  often  dried 
or  frozen,  hut  at  times  Avas  preserA'ed  l)y 
smoking.  Dried  meat  Avas  sometimes  jnil- 
verized  and  mixed  Avith  berries,  grease, 
etc.,  forming pemmican  (q.  a'.  ),  valued  tor 
use  on  journeys  on  account  of  its  keeping 
properties.  Fruits  Avere  pulped  aiul  dried 
for  ]>reserA'ation.  Nuts  Avere  often  ground 
before  being  stored,  as  Avere  also  maize, 
grass  seeds,  and  the  legumes.  Tubers 
AA’ere  frequently  stored  in  the  ground  or 
near  the  fireplace;  the  Virginian  tril)es 
preserved  tubers  for  Avinter  use  in  this 
Avay.  {See  Agriailh(re,  Storage.) 

Infusions  of  leaA’es,  roots,  etc.,  of  A'ari- 
ous  herbs  Avere  drunk  by  the  Indians  as 
medicine  (see  Black  drink),  but  no  stim- 
ulatinsi  beA’erageof  the  character  of  tea  or 
coffee  has  been  observed.  Drinks  made 
from  fruit,  as  cider  from  manzanita  ber- 
ries, used  l>y  the  tribes  of  California,  an<i 
a beverage  inade  from  cactus  fruit  l)y  the 
Pima  and  neighboring  tribes  of  Arizona, 
are  the  fermented  beverages  best  knoAvn. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  consult  Barber, 
Mocpii  Food  Preparation,  Am.  Nat.,  xii, 
456, 1878;  BarroAVS,  Ethnobotany  of  Coa- 
huilla  Inds.,  IWO;  Carr,  Food  of  Certain 
American  Indians  and  their  Method  of 
Preparing  It,  Proc.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  x, 
155-lbO,  1895;  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Narr., 
Smith  trans.,  1871;  Coville,  M okas,  A 
Primitive  Food  of  the  Klamath  Inds., 
1902;  Cushing,  Zufii  Breadstuffs,  The 
Millstone,  ix  and  x,  Indianapolis,  1884- 
85;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  INIus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVII,  id.  3, 1905;  FeAvkesin  Am.  Anthrop., 
IX,  1896;  Coddard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Piibh, 
Am.  Archa'ol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  1903;  Holm, 
Descr.  NeAV  Sweden,  1834;  Hough  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  x,  1897,  (2)  ibid.,  xi, 
1898;  Jenkins,  The  Moki  Bread,  Pop.  Sci. 
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Montli.,  Jan.,  1900;  Jenks  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1900;  Mason  (1)  Migration  and 
the  Food  Quest,  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1894, 
(2)  .Vboriginal  American  Zootechny,  Am. 
Anthrop.,  i,  Jan.,  1899;  Palmer  "(1)  in 
Am.  Rat.,  xii,  402,  1878,  (2)  in  Rep. 
Com’r  of  Agr;  1870,  1871;  Payne,  Hist. 
America,  i,  876-400,  1892;  Powers  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  1877;  Sagard- 
Theodat,  Grand  Voy.,  1632,  repr.  1865; 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i-vi,  1851-57; 
Sturtevant,  Indian  Corn  and  the  Indian, 
Am.  Nat.,  xix,  225,  1885.  See  ali  o the 
bibliographies  under  the  articles  above 
cited.  (w.  II.) 

Foolish  Dogs.  An  Hidat.«a  band  accord- 
ing to  Culbertson  (Smithson.  Rep.,  1850, 
143,  1851),  but  properly  a warrior  society. 

Footprint  sculptures.  Among  relics  of 
undetermined  use  and  significance  left 
by  the  vanished  tribes  are  numerous  rep- 
resentations of  human  footprints,  often 
regarded  as  actual  footprints  made  while 
the  rock  material  was  still  plastic.  They 
are  sculptured  in  slabs  or  masses,  gener- 
ally of  sandstone, 
and  show  varying 
degrees  of  skill  in 
execution.  Repre- 
sentations of  tracks 
of  men  and  beasts 
also  occur  fre- 
(piently  in  picto- 
graphs  painted  and 
sculptured  on  rock 
surfaces  (see  IVacl: 
rock).  In  this  con- 
nection they  pr(.)l  - 
alily  served  to  des- 
ignate particular 
creatures  or  beings, 
the  direction  of  their  movements,  the 
number  of  individuals,  etc.,  but  the  larger 
well-sculj)tured  footprints  represented  in 
museum  collections  probably  had  special 
significance  as  the  reputed  tracks  of  an- 
cestors, of  giants,  or  monsters,  and  may 
have  been  designed  by  cunning  persons 
to  deceive  the  uninitiated.  The  carvings 
rej>resent  sometimes  a single  footprint 
and  again  two  or  more  in  association,  and 
are  usually  shallow,  being  rarely  more  than 
an  inch  in  depth  {f^ee  Piclo{/raj>hy,  Proh- 
lemulU-al  ohjecta).  Consult  Ran  in  Smith- 
son.  C’ont.,  -\xii,  22,  1876.  (w.  ii.  ii.) 

Foreman,  Stephen.  A Cherokee  who 
became  an  active  coworker  with  the  Pres- 
byterian missionaries  among  his  people. 
He  received  an  elementary  education  at 
tlie  mission  school  at  Candy’s  Creek,  w. 
of  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  and  after  pursuing 
some  preparatory  studies  under  Rev.  S.  A. 
Worcester  at  New  Echota,  Ga.,  spent  a 
year  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
\ irginia  and  another  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
in  the  study  of  theology.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Union  Presbytery  of 


Tennes.see  about  Oct.  1,  1833.  Foreman 
is  .said  to  have  ])reached  with  animation 
and  fluency  in  the  Cherokee  language. 
AVith  Mr  Worcester  he  translated  the 
Psalms  and  a large  part  of  Isaiah  into 
the  Cherokee  language. — Pilling,  Bibliog. 
Irocp  Lang.,  Bull.  B.  A.  E. , 1888. 

Forked  Horn.  One  of  the  Dakota  bands 
below  L.  Traverse,  IMinn. ; probably  Wah- 
peton  or  Sisseton. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep).,  102, 
1859. 

Forks  of  the  River  Men,  A band  of  the 
Arapaho,  q.  v. 

Fort  Ancient.  A pirehistoric  Indian  for- 
tification in  Warren  co.,  Ohio.  It  is  siG 
uated  on  a headland,  from  260  to  280  ft 
high,  which  projects  from  a plateau  and 
overlooks  the  e.  bank  of  Aliami  r.  The 
slopes  are  mostly  steep  and  in  several 
places  precipitous.  The  place  is  naturally 
a strong  one,  the  elevated  area  being 
flanked  by  two  ravines  that  approach  each 
other  some  distance  back  from  the  point 
of  the  bluff,  forming  a peninsula  of  this 
front  jiart  with  a narrow  isthmus  behind 

it.  This  divides 
the  fort  into  two 
unequal  portions, 
the  smaller  one 
embracing  the 
peninsula  known 
as  the  “Old  Fort,”  , 
the  other,  known 
asthe  “New  Fort,” 
extending  back 
and  eastward  ly  on 
the  plateau  to  a sec- 
ond butwiderneck 
of  land.  The  total 
area  is  estimated 
at  about  100  acres. 
The  wall,  which  is  chiefly  of  earth,  follows 
closely  the  zigzag  course  of  the  bluff,  ex- 
cept where  it  crosses  the  level  neck  of  land 
in  the  rear  of  the  fort.  The  work  has  been 
often  described  and  figured,  the  firstnotice 
and  plan  being  that  given  in  the  “Port- 
folio” (1809),  from  which  Atwater’s  plan 
and  description  (Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
i,  1820)  appear  to  have  been  in  large  part 
copied.  About  20  years  later  a survey 
was  made  by  Locke,  whose  description 
and  plat  ai)pear  in  Trans.  Assn.  .\m.  Geol- 
ogi.ds,  I,  1843.  Locke’s  j)lat  was  copied 
by  Squier  and  Davis,  and  is  the  one  from 
which  mostsub.«equent  figures  have  been 
taken;  it  is  accurate  in  the  main,  but  the 
elementshavesomewhat  changed  tliecon- 
figuration  in  subseiiuent  years,  additional 
ravines  having  been  formed  by  water 
breaking  through  the  wall  at  certain 
points.  Evidences  of  wearing  are  ob- 
.servable  atsome  of  the  ravines  cros.sed  by 
the  wall,  and  a few  of  the  smaller  gullies 
appear  to  have  been  worn  since  the  wall 
was  built,  although  in  most  cases  the 
adaptation  of  the  wall  to  the  slopes  shows 
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that  these  existed  when  it  was  erected. 
That  gaps  were  left  in  the  wall  at  the  hot- 
toin  of  the  few  deep  ravines  that  it  crosses 
is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  wall  at 
these  points,  bnt  nothing  remains  to  in- 
dicate how  these  gaps  were  closed  in  case 
of  attack.  Although  the  wall  is  built 
chieliy  of  earth  (mostly  of  clay)  cast  up 
from  an  inside  ditch,  it  is  ])artially  under- 
laid at  numerous  points  with  stone.  The 
total  length  of  the  wall,  following  all  the 
l)ends,  is  18,712  ft,  or  a little  more  than 
Si  m.;  the  height  varies  from  G to  10  ft, 
except  across  the  neck  at  the  back  of  the 
fort  where  it  reaches  18  or  19  ft.  The 
solid  contents 
prol)ably  do  not 
exceed  3,000,000 
cu.  ft. 

. That  Ft  An- 
cient, so  called, 
is  a work  of  de- 
fense is  evident 
from  its  charac- 
ter and  situa- 
tion, exhibited 
especially  by 
the  different 
methods  adopt- 
ed for  defending 
its  more  vulner- 
able points.  The 
only  level  ap- 
proach was  at 
the  rear,  which 
was  protected 
by  a high  wall. 

On  the  X.  the 
points  more  eas- 
ily approached 
are  usually  nar- 
row, sloping 
ridges,  gener- 
ally crossed  at 
the  upper  termi- 
nus by  a wall  of 
ordinary  height, 
the  ridge  imme- 
diately outside 


an 


irregular 


being  cut  down  several 
feet  in  order  to  present  a steep  slope  cor  - 
responding to  tlie  outer  slope  of  the  wall. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  simdar  ridges 
form  approaches  from  the  s.,  and  at  some 
other  points,  the  defenses  are  formed  by 
raising  the  wall  considerably  above  the 
norn  lal  height.  The  most  vulnerable 
point  appears  to  be  at  the  isthmus  sepa- 
rating the  two  forts,  where  the  opposite 
walls" have  their  nearest  approach.  1 lere 
a short  space  was  undefended,  though 
the  ascent  is  by  no  means  dilhcult.  A 
short  distance  e.  of  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  new  fort  are  two  small  mounds,  a 
short  distance  apart,  from  each  of  which 
extend.s  a low  wall,  or  road  as  At\iattr 
terms  it,  elevated  about  3 ft,  running 
nearly  parallel  about  \ m.,  and  foiming 


semicircle  about  another 
small  mound.  A part  of  the  area  be- 
tween these  walls  was  paved  with  Hat 
stones,  remains  of  which  now  lie  at  a 
depth  of  2 ft  in  the  soil.  Several  small 
mounds  and  a number  of  stone  graves 
which  contained  human  'remains  were 
within  the  fort;  these  were  explored  by 
Moorehead,  but  nothingof  special  interest 
was  found  except  the  human  remains. 
The  greater  jiortion  of  the  area  included 
in  this  inclosure  is  now  the  property  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  has  been  made  a 
reservation  under  the  care  of  the  Ohio 
Arclueological  and  Historical  Society. 

The  first  pur- 
chase was  made 
in  accordance 
with  an  act  of 
the  legislature, 
Apr.  28,  1890, 
and  the  second 
piirchasein  jmr- 
suanceof  the  act 
of  Aj>r.  16,  1896. 

For  further  in- 
formation see,  in 
addition  to  the 
works  cited,  Al- 
len, Prehistoric 
World,  1885; 
Drake,  Pictures 
of  Cincinnati, 
1815;  IIowe,llis- 
torical  Collec- 
tions of  Ohio, 
1898;  jSIacLean, 
iMound  Build- 
ers, 1879;  Moore- 
head, Fort  .An- 
cient, 1890;  Peet 
in  Am.  Antiq., 
Apr..  1878;  Shej)- 
herd,  Antiqui- 
tiesofOhio,1887; 
Thomas  in  Sci- 
ence, VIII,  Dec. 
10, 1886.  _ (c.  T.) 
Fortification  and  Defense.  Thesimidest 
defenses  were  furnished  to  the  Indians 
by  nature.  In  the  forest  regions  battles 
were  fought  in  the  shelter  of  trees,  and 
in  stony  sections  from  sheltering  rocks. 
That  war  was  waged  and  defensive  ineas- 
iires  were  necessary  in  prehistoric  times 
is  shown  by  the  remains  of  fortifications 
in  the  mound  area  of  the  I nited  States. 
These  are  of  different  types,  the  most 
common  being  the  so-called  hill  forts, 
where  defensive  walls  of  earth  or  stone 
surround  a peak  or  hilltop  or  skirt  a bluff 
headland,  as  at  Ft  Ancient  (q.  v.),  Ohia 
There  are  also  circular,  square,  octagonal, 

andother  inclosures  on  the  lowlands  which 

are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  built 
for  defensive  purposes,  but  they  could 
hardlv  have  been  effectual  unless  stock- 
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aded.  There  are,  or  were  until  recently, 
earthen  emhankments  and  inclosures  in 
New  York  which,  as  Scjuier  has  shown, 
mark  the  sites  of  palisaded  forts  similar  to 
those  of  the  Iroquois  observed  ))V  Cham- 
plain and  Cartier.  These  were  often  po- 
lygonal, of  double  or  trijde  stockades,  as 
that  at  Hochelaga  w'hich  Cartier  says  was 
of  “three  courses  of  rampires,  one  within 
another.”  Some  were  strengthened  by 
braces  and  had  beams  running  round 
them  near  the  top,  where  stones  and 
other  missiles  were  ])laced  ready  to  be 
hurled  upon  besiegers.  The  walls  of  some 
of  these  fortifications  were  20  ft  high.  One 
of  the  polygonal  forts  ki  w.  New  York, 
however,  was  overlooked  by  a hill  from 
which  arrows  could  easily  be  shot  into  the 
inclosure.  jNlostof  the  early  figures  of  these 
forts  represent  them  as  having  a single 
entrance  between  overlapping  ends  of  the 
stockade;  there  is  one,  however  (Under- 
hill, News  from  America,  1638),  which 
shows  two  overlappings.  When  first  seen 
by  the  whites  most  of  the  villages  from 
Florida  to  the  Potomac  were  protected 
with  surrounding  stockades,  which  are 
represented  in  De  Bry  as  single  with  one 
opening  where  the  ends  overlap.  The 
construction  of  these  surrounding  ]>ali- 
sades  was  practically  the  same,  whether 
they  inclosed  a single  house  or  50  houses. 
In  some  sections  a ditch  was  usually  dug, 
both  within  and  outside  of  the  palisade. 

few  of  the  forts  in  s.  New  England  were 
square,  but  the  circular  form  generally 
prevailed  (Willoughby  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VIII,  no.  1,  1906).  The  fortress  built  by 
King  Philip  in  the  swamp  at  iSouth  Ken- 
sington, R.  I.,  consisted  of  a double  row  of 
palisades,  flanked  by  a great  abatis,  outside 
of  which  was  a deep  ditch.  At  one  corner 
a gap  of  the  length  of  one  log  was  left  as  an 
entrance,  the  breastwork  here  being  only 
4 or  5 ft  high;  and  this  passage  was  de- 
fended by  a well-constructed  Idockhoiise, 
whilst  the  ditch  was  crossed  by  a single 
log  which  served  as  a bridge.  Stockaded 
villages  were  also  common  as  far  w.  as 
Wisconsin.  Stone  walls,  which  C.  C. 
Jones  considered  defensive,  have  been 
observed  on  Stone  mtn.,  i\lt  Yona,  and 
other  peaks  of  n.  Georgia.  De  Soto  found 
strongly  fortified  villages  in  his  pas.sage 
through  the  Gulf  states  and  Arkansas. 

Vancouver  (Voy.,  in,  289,  1798)  men- 
tions villages  on  Kupreanof  id.,  situated 
on  the  summits  of  steep,  almost  inacces- 
sible rocks  and  fortified  with  strong  plat- 
forms of  wood  laid  upon  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  rock,  wliich  projected  at  the 
sides  so  as  to  overhang  the  declivity.  At 
the  edge  of  the  platform  there  was  usu- 
ally a sort  of  jiarapet  of  logs  place<l 
one  upon  another.  This  type,  accord- 
ing to  Swanton,  was  ipiite  common  on 
the  N.  W.  coast.  The  Skatrit  tribe,  ac- 


cording to  Wilkes,  combined  dwellings 
and  forts,  and  a similar  custom  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  the  Ilaida  clans. 
Wilkes  mentions  also  inclosures  400  ft 
long,  which  were  constructed  of  pickets 
about  30  ft  long  thrust  deep  into  the 
ground,  the  interior  being  divided  into 
roofed  lodges.  The  Clallam  also  had  a 
fort  of  pickets,  150  ft  square,  roofed  over, 
ami  divided  into  compartments  for  fami- 
lies. No  stockades  seem  to  have  been 
used  liy  the  Ntlakyapamuk,  but  for- 
tresses or  fortified  houses  were  at  one  time 
in  use  in  a few  places.  These  defeiL^ies, 
according  to  Boas,  consisted  of  logs  jilaced 
lengthwise  on  the  ground  one  above  an- 
other and  covered  with  brush  and  earth, 
loopholes  being  left  at  places  between  the 
logs.  According  to  the  same  authority, 
some  of  the  stockades  of  British  Columbia 
were  provided  with  underground  ]iassages 
as  a means  of  escajie.  It  has  been  a general 
custom  of  the  Indians  of  the  plains,  when 
in  danger  of  being  attacked  by  a superior 
force,  to  dig  a ])it  or  pits  in  the  loose,  gener- 
ally sandy  soil,  throwing  the  earth  around 
the  margin  to  increase  the  height  of  the 
defense,  the  bank  of  a creek  or  a gully 
being  selected  when  within  reach,  as 
defense  of  one  side  only  was  necessary. 
Native  drawings  of  some  of  these  defen.ses 
are  given  bv  IMooney  (17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
271-274,  1898).  In  the  S.  W.  the  cliff- 
dwellings  (q.  V.)  were  places  of  security, 
easy  of  defense.  The  large  compouinl 
structures  kiiowm  as  pueblos  (q.  v. ),  in 
which  the  lower  stories  formerly  had  few 
or  no  wall  openings,  were  fortifications  as 
well  as  habitations,  while  in  some  cases 
the  mesas  on  which  they  are  built  are  in 
themselves  well-nigh  impregnable.  In 
the  drainage  area  of  the  Gila  and  tsalado 
of  s.  Arizona  there  were  defensive  struc- 
tures, as  shown  by  their  massive  walls,  in 
which  the  former  inhabitants  could  take 
refuge  in  time  of  danger.  Many  of  the 
isolated  peaks  of  s.  Arizona,  n.  Sonora, 
and  Chihuahua  contain  the  remains  of 
stone  breastworks  and  fortifications.  See 
Architecture,  Casa  Grande,  CUff-dveHhajs, 
Habitations,  Mounds,  Pueblos,  Bar  and 
War  discipline. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited,  con- 
sult Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i,  1886;  Bry, 
Collectiones  Peregrinationem,  1590-1634; 
Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaites  ed.,  i-l.\.\iii, 
1896-1901;  V.  5Iindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B. 

A.  E.,  1891;  C.  Mindeleff  in  13th  and  16th 
Reps.  B.  A.  E.,  1896,  1897;  .Sipiier,  Antii]. 
of  Y.,  1851;  Squierand  Davis,  Ancient 
Monuments,  1848;  Thomas  in  12th  Rep. 

B.  A.  E.,1894.  (c.  T.) 

Fort  Yukon.  A Kutchakutchin  village 

and  trading  post  of  107  inhabitants  at  tlie 
junction  of  Yukon  and  Porcupine  rs., 
Alaska. — Petroff  in  10th  C'ensus,  Alaska, 
62.  1884. 
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Foskey.  See  Black  drink,  Busk. 
Fotshou’s  Village.  A Hummer  camp  of 
one  of  the  Taku  chiefs  of  the  Tlingit 
named  (Jochaf;  24  ])eople  were  there  in 
1880. — Petroffin  10th  Census,  Alaska,  32, 
1884. 

Fountain.  A l>and  of  Upper  Lillooet, 
inhabiting,  with  the  Slmswap,  the  village 
of  Iluhili),  on  the  e.  hank  of  Fraser  r., 
above  Lillooet,  Brit.  Col.;  i>op.  205  in 
1904.— Can.  Ind.Aff.  1904,  pt.  ii,  73,  1905. 

Four  Creek  Tribes.  A collective  name 
for  the  Yoknts  tribes  or  bands  that  re- 
sided on  the  four  streams  tributary  to  L. 
Tulare,  Cal. — McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  80,  1853; 
Henley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  511,  1854. 

Four  Mile  Ruin.  A ])rehistoric  ruin  on 
a branch  of  the  Little  Colorado,  4 in. 
from  Snowflake,  Navajo  co.,  Ariz.  The 
ruin  was  excavated  in  1897  by  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  the  mortuary 
deposits  unearthed  indicating  relations 
with  both  Znfii  and  llopi  clans.  See 
Fewkesiu22d  Rejn  B.  A.  E.,  130-164, 1904. 

Four  Nations.  iMentioned  with  the  Ka- 
wita  and  Kasihta  as  having  a conference 
with  the  English  near  the  month  of  Apa- 
lachicola r.,  Fla.,  in  1814  (Llawkins  in 
Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  xVff.,  i,  859,  1832). 
Probably  the  Oakfnskee,  with  their  3 vil- 
lages on  the  Chattahoochee,  were  meant. 

(A.  s.  a.) 

Fowl  Town.  A former  Seminole  town 
in  x.w.  Florida,  about  12  m.  e.  of  Ft  Scott, 
on  Ai>alachicola  r.  at  the  Georgia  bonnd- 
arv,  containing  about  300  inhabitants  in 
1820.  The  name  has  been  given  also  in 
the  plural  as  though  including  more  than 
one  town.  It  is  distinct  from  Tutalosi, 
also  called  Fowl  Town. 

Foul  Town.— Drake, Bk.Inds.,bk.  4, 64,1848.  Fowl 
Towns. — Morse,  Kep.  to  Sec.  War,  364, 1822. 

Foxes  (trans.  in  plural  of  wagosh,  ‘red 
fox,’  the  name  of  a clan).  An  Algon- 
(piian  tribe,  so  named,  according  to  Fox 
tra«lition  recorded  by  Dr  tVilliam  Jones, 
because  once  while  some  Wagohug', 
members  of  the  Fox  clan,  were  hunting, 
they  met  the  French,  who  asked  who 
they  were;  the  Indians  gave  the  name  of 
their  clan,  and  ever  since  the  whole  tribe 
has  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fox 
clan.  Their  owudiame  for  themselves, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  is  IMesh- 
kwa'kihug*,  ‘ red-earth  people,’  because 
of  the  kind  of  earth  from  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  created.  They 
were  know  n to  the  Chippewa  and  other 
Algomiuian  tril)es  as  Utrigamig,  ‘people 
of  tlie  other  shore’. 

When  they  tirst  became  known  to  the 
whites,  the  Foxes  lived  in  the  vicinitv  of 
L.  Winnebago  or  along  Fo.x  r.,  Wis.  \ er- 
wyst  (Missionary  Labors,  178,  1880)  says 
tliey  wmre  on  Wolf  r.  when  Allonez  visited 
them  in  1070.  As  the  tribe  was  inti- 


mately related  to  the  Sank,  and  the  two 
were  iirobalily  branches  of  one  original 
stem,  it  is  j)robable  that  the  early  migra- 
tions of  the  former  corresponded  some- 
what closely  with  those  of  the  latter. 
The  Sank  came  to  W'isconsin  through 
the  lower  Michigan  peninsula,  their  tra- 
ditional home  having  been  x.  of  the 
lakes,  and  were  comparatively  new- 
comers in  Wisconsin  when  they  tirst 
became  known  to  the  French.  One  of 
their  important  villages  was  for  some  time 
on  Fox  r.  The  conclusion  of  AVarren 
(Hist.  Ojibways,  95,  1885)  that  the  Foxes 


FOX  CHIEF 

early  occupied  the  country  along  the  s. 
shore  of  L.  Superior  and  that  the  incom- 
ing Chipjiewa  drove  them  out,  has  the 
general  sui>port  of  Fox  tradition.  Nev- 
ertheless there  is  no  satisfactory  histor- 
ical evidence  that  the  Foxes  ever  re- 
sided farther  x.  than  Fox  r.  in  Wis- 
consin, and  in  none  of  their  treatie.s 
with  the  United  States  have  they 
claimed  land  x.  of  Sank  co.  This  restless 
and  warlike  jteojJe  was  the  oidy  Algon- 
(jiiian  tribe  against  whom  the  French 
waged  war.  In  addition  to  their  dispo- 
sition to  be  constantly  at  strife  with  their 
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neighbors,  they  had  conceived  a hatred 
of  tlie  French  ))ecause  of  the  aid  which 
the  latter  gave  the  Chippewa  and  others 
by  furnishing  iireanns,  and  because  they 
gathered  the  various  tribes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  Foxes.  The 
proposal  to  exterminate  them  was 
seriously  considered  in  the  French  coiui- 
cils,  and  their  destruction  would  earlier 
have  been  attempted  but  for  the  pleas 
interposed  by  Nicolas  Perrot.  Their 
character  is  briefly  described  by  Charle- 
voix (Sheatrans.,  v,  305,  1881)  when  he 
says  they  “infested  with  their  robberies 
and  tilled  with  murders  not  only  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Bay  [Green  bay], 
their  natural  territory,  but  almost  all  the 
routes  communicating  with  the  remote 
colonial  posts,  as  well  as  those  leading 
from  Canada  to  Louisiana.  Except  the 
Sioux,  who  often  joined  them,  and  the 
Iroquois,  with  whom  they  had  formed  an 
alliance,  ...  all  the  nations  in  alliance 
with  us  suffered  greatly  from  these  hjDS- 
tilities.”  It  was  this  tribe  that  in  1712 
planned  the  attack  on  the  fort  at  Detroit, 
and  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  friendly 
Indians  and  the  bravery  of  the  French 
commandant,  Buisson,  would  undoubt- 
edly have  destroyed  it.  They  were 
almost  constantly  at  war  with  the  Illinois 
tribes  s.  of  tbem,  and  finally  succeeded, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Sauk,  in  driving 
them  from  a large  part  of  their  country, 
of  which  they  took  possession.  From 
their  earliest  known  history  they  were 
almost  constantly  at  war  with  the  Chip- 
pewa dwelling  x.  of  them,  but  usually 
without  decided  success,  though  often 
aided  by  the  Sioux.  It  was  by  the  Chip- 
pewa, together  with  the  Potawatomi, 
Menominee,  and  the  French,  that  their 
power  was  finally  broken.  About  1746, 
and  perhaps  for  some  few  years  pre- 
vious, the  Foxes  lived  at  the  Little 
Butte  des  IMofts  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Fox  r.,  about  37  m.  above  Green  bay. 
They  made  it  a point,  whenever  a trader’s 
boat  approached,  to  place  a torch  upon 
the  bank  as  a signal  for  the  traders  to 
come  ashore  and  pay  the  customary  trib- 
ute, which  they  exacted  from  all.  To 
refuse  was  to  incur  their  displeasure,  and 
robbery  would  be  the  mildest  penally 
indicted.  Incensed  at  this  exaction, 
5Iorand,  a leading  trader,  raised  a volun- 
teer force  of  French  and  Indians,  and 
after  inflicting  severe  punishment  on  the 
Foxes  in  two  engagements  drove  them 
down  Wisconsin  r.  They  settled  on  the 
X.  bank  about  20  m.  from  the  mouth. 
About  1780,  in  alliance  with  the  Sioux, 
they  attacked  the  Chii)pewa  at  St  Croix 
falls,  where  the  Foxes  were  almost  anni- 
hilated. The  remnant  incor])orated  with 
the  Sauk,  and  although  long  ollicially 
regarded  as  one,  the  two  tribes  have  ]>re- 
served  their  identity. 


According  to  Dr  William  Jones  (inf’n, 
1906)  the  culture  of  the  Foxes  is  that  of 
the  tribes  of  the  eastern  woodlands  witti 
some  intrusive  streaks  from  the  i)lains. 
They  were  acquainted  with  wild  rice, 
and  raised  corn,  beans,  stiuashes,  and 
tobacco.  They  lived  in  villages  in  sum- 
mer, the  bark  "'house  being  tlie  type  of 
the  warm-weather  dwelling;  in  winter 
they  scattered  and  dwelt  in  oval  fiag- 
reed  lodges.  The  social  organization  i.s 
rigid  and  is  based  on  gentes  with  mar- 
riage outside  of  the  gens.  The  gens  and, 
with  some  exceptions,  the  name,  followed 
the  father.  The  Fox  gentes  are  the  Bear, 
Fox,  Wolf,  Elk,  Big  Lynx,  Buffalo, 
Swan,  Pheasant,  Eagle,  Sea,  Sturgeon, 
Bass,  Thunder,  and  Bear  Potato.  The 
mythology  of  the  Foxes  is  rich.  Beast 
fable  prevails.  The  deities  are  many  and 
some  have  clear  definite  character.  The 
principal  deity  is  Wisa'ka",  the  culture 
hero.  His  brother  is  Kiyapat:i“,  or 
Ch^payabosw^  who  ] (resides  over  the 
spirit  world  at  tlie  setting  of  the  sun. 
The  belief  in  a cosmic  substance  called 
mtinUoxiiiw\  or  iminUoic^xvini,  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  their  philosophy.  Gb- 
jects,  animate  or  inanimate,  imbued 
with  this  substance  become  tbe  recii)ients 
of  marked  adoration.  The  Foxes  prac- 
tise many  ceremonies,  the  principal  one 
being  the  feast  festival  of  the  gentes. 
There  is  probably  no  other  AlgoiKpiian 
community  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  unless  it  be  that  of  the 
^lexical!  band  of  Kickajioo  in  ( Jklahoina, 
where  a more  primitive  state  of  society 
exists. 

Besides  being  warlike,  the  Foxes  were 
described  by  neighboring  tribes  as  stingy, 
avaricious,  thieving,  pasGonate,  and  quar- 
relsome; their  bravery,  however,  was 
proverbial.  Like  most  of  the  tribes  of 
the  region  of  the  great  lakes  they  were 
polygamists.  They  were  familiar  with 
both  dug-out  and  liirch-bark  canoes. 
Spears  and  clubs  were  among  their 
weapons  of  war.  Schoolcraft  states  that 
a band  of  warriors  seen  by  him  wore 
headdresses  consisting  of  red-dyed  horse- 
hair tied  in  such  manner  to  the  scalplock 
as  to  ])resent  the  shape  of  the  decoration 
of  a Roman  helmet.  The  rest  of  the 
head  was  completely  shaved  and  ]>ainted. 
They  wore  breech-cloths,  moccasins,  and 
leggings,  and  the  iqiper  part  of  their 
bodies  was  jiainted;  often  the  print  of  a 
hand  in  white  clay  was  marked  on  the 
back  or  shoulder.  They  bore  flags  of 
feathers.  Their  “coat  of  arms”  is  de- 
scribed by  Lahontan  in  heraldic  terms: 
“A  meadow  sinople,  crossed  by  a wind- 
ing pale,  with  two  foxes’  gules  at  thy  two 
extremities  of  the  river,  in  chief  and 
point” — in  other  words,  as  his  figure 
shows,  an  obli(|ue  mark  rei(resenting  a 
stream,  with  a fox  at  each  end  on  opp"- 
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site  sides.  He  explains  this  “coat  of 
arms”  as  the  mark  or  syml)ol  which, 
after  a victory  or  successful  raid,  they 
paint  on  trees.  (See  Owen,  Folk-lore  of 
the  iMus(iuakie  Inds.,  1904.) 

Onignes  estimated  them  in  1728  at  200 
warriors,  but  most  of  the  estimates  Ijefore 
the  last  half  century  give  them  from  1,500 
to  2,000  souls.  Lewis  and  Clark  estimated 
them  at  300  warriors,  or  1,200  souls,  in 
1805.  Since  al)out  1850  the  two  tribes 
have  been  enumerated  together.  The  345 
“Saukand  Fox  of  Mississipi>i”  still  (1905) 
in  Iowa  are  said  to  be  all  Foxes.  There 
are  aLo  82  “Sauk  and  Fox  of  INIissouri” 
under  the  Kickapoo  school  in  Kansas. 
See  Sauk.  (.i.  m.  c.  t.  ) 

Be-sde'-ke. — Rigg.s,  Dakota  Diet.,  34,  13.52  (Dakota 
name).  Cutagamies. — Laphain,  Iiid.s.  of  Wis.,  IG, 
1870  (misprint).  Dutagamis. — Laliontan,  New 
Vov.,  I,  172,  1703  (misjirint).  Foxers. — Dalton 
(1783)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x,  123,  1809. 
Foxes. — Albany  conf.  (1737)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VI,  104,  1855.  Mechecaukis. — French  trader 
(17GG)  (pioted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  554, 
18.53.  Mechecouakis. — French  trader  quoted  by 
Smith,  Bouquet’s  Exped.,  69, 1766.  Mechuouakis. — 
Heckewelder  quoted  by  Buchanan,  Sketches  of 
N.  Am.  Inds.,  156,  1824.  Meskwa  ki’ag'. — Jones  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  VI,  370,1904  (‘red-earth  people’; 
own  name).  Messenacks. — Hennepin,  New  Dis- 
cov.,230, 1698  (Sioux name).  Messenecqz.— Henne- 
pin (1683)  quoted  by  Shea,  Discov.  Miss.  Val.,  134, 
1852.  Miscouaquis. — Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741. 
Miskwukeeyuk. — Jones,  Ojebw'ay  Inds.,  178,  1861 
(trails.  ‘ red-earth  men  ’ ; said  to  be  so  called  from 
wearing  red  blanket.s).  Moshkos.— Loskiel  (1794) 
quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  336,  1872 
(maybe  Mascoiiten).  Mus-kwa-ka-uk. — Morgan, 
Consang.  and  Affiii.,  288,  1871.  Muskwake. — Tan- 
ner, Narr.,  325,  1830.  Muskwaki. — McGee  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  -Xi,  88,  1898.  Musquacki. — Maximilian, 
Trav.,  106,  1843.  Mus-quack-ki-uck. — Ibid.  Mus- 
quakees. — Croghan  (1759)  quoted  by  Rupp,  West 
Penn.,  146,  1846.  Musquakes. — Ibid.,  app.,  132. 
Musquakies. — N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  161,  note, 
1855.  Musquakkink. — Meigs  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1867,  414, 1872.  Musquattamies. — Croghan  (176.5)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Vil,  780, 1856.  Musquawkee.— 
Featherstonhaugh,  Canoe  Voy.,  ii,  26, 1847.  Mus- 
quiakis. — Army  officer  (1812)  quoted  by  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes, III,  555, 1853.  Odagami.— Kelton, 
Ft  Mackinac,  154,  1884.  Odagumaig. — Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  V,  39,  1855.  0-dug-am-eeg.— Warren 
(1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  33,  1885  (Chip- 
pewa name:  ‘those  who  live  on  the  opposite 
side’;  from  agaming,  ‘on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,’  and  6d,  a personal  and  tribal  ])refix). 
Odugamies.— Ibid.,  242.  0-dug-aumeeg.— Ramsey 
in  Ind.  All.  Rep.,  83, 18.50.  Onlogamies.— Bracken- 
ridge,  La.,  16, note,  1815  (misprint).  Ontagamies.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  184, 1.8.5.5,  Ootagamis.— 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  102,  1843.  Osheraca.— Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  21,  1.822  (Winnebago  name). 
Otagamies. — Kendall,  Trav.,  ii,  '29.5,  1809.  Otoga- 
mies.— Hutchins  (1778)  quoted  by  Jefferson, 
Notes,  144,  1.8‘2.5.  Ottagamies.— Boudinot,  Star  in 
the  West,  128,  1.816,  Ottagaumies.— Carver,  Trav., 
105,  177.8.  Ottar-car-me.— Ori.g.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  VII,  93,  1905.  Ot-tar-gar-me.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Trav.,  30,  1806.  Ottigamie.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  335,  1.8.5‘2,  Ottigaumies.— Carver, 
Trav.,  39, 1778.  Ottiquamies.— Pike,  Trav.,  30, 1.811. 
Ottogamis. — Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  ‘266,  1816. 
Ouagoussac. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1673,  quoted  by  Lapham, 
Inds.  Wis.,  4, 1870  ( |>lural  of  vagosh.  ‘ fox  ’).  Outa- 
gami. — Jes.  Rel.  forl667,‘21. 1858.  Outagamie-ock.— 
Owen,  Folk-lore  of  Musipiakie  Inds.,  18,  1904 
(‘other  side  of  river  peo]>le’).  Outagamiouek. — 
Ibid.  Outagamy. — Ibid.  Outagomies. — Minn.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  V,  32,  note,  1,885.  Outaouagamis.— Hen- 
nepin (16,83),  La.,  119,  1698.  Outigamis. — N’uttall, 
Jour.,  184,  1821.  Outoagamis.— Hennepin,  New 


Discov.,  ‘257, 1698.  Outogamis. — Coxe, Carolana,  48, 
1741.  Outouagamis. — Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  244, 
1698.  Outougamis. — Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741. 
Outtagamies. — Croghan  (1765)  quoted  in  Montlily 
Am.  Jour.  GeoL,  ‘272,  1831.  Outtagaumie.— Keane 
in  Stanford,  Compend.,  513,  1878.  Outtagomies. — 
Hutchins'  (1778)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 
714,  1857.  Outtongamis.— Prise  de  Posse.ssion 

(1671)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  803, 18.55.  Out- 
touagamis. — Hennepin,  New  Discov. ,98, 1698.  Out- 
tougamis. — Prise  de  Po.s.scs.sion  (1671)  in  Margry, 
Dec.,  I,  97,  1875.  Penard.— Esnauts  and  Rapilly, 
map  U.  S.,  1777  (misprint).  Q,uacksis. — Albany 
conf.  (17'26)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v.  791,  1855. 
Red  Fox. — McGee  in  Am.  .\nthrop.,  xi,  88,  1898. 
Reiners. — Dalton  (1783)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  s.,  X,  123, 1809.  Renais.— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  79,  1854.  Renards. — Du  Chesneau 
(1681)  in  Margry,  Dtie.,  II,  '267,  1877.  Renars.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav.,  15,  1806.  Renarz. — Grig. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  Vi,  93.  1905.  Reynards. — 
Pike  (1806)  quoted  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v, 
457,1885.  Skaxshurunu. — Gatschet,  Wj'andot  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (‘fox  people,’  from  skdx^hu, 
‘the  red  fo.x’:  Huron  name).  Skenchiohro- 
non.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1640,  35,  1858  (Huron  name). 
Skuakisagi. — Gatschet,  Shawnee  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Sing.  Skuakisa;  Shawnee  name, 
from  M’sjkuukisagi).  Squaghkies. — Stone,  Life  of 
Brant,  ii,  4,  1864.  Squatchegas. — Jour.  Maj.  Gen. 
.Ino.  Sullivan,  300,  1887.  Squawkiehah. — Conover, 
Kanadesaga  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Seneca 
name).  Squawkihows. — Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  180, 
1829  (improperly  said  to  be  the  Erie).  To-che- 
■wah-coo.— Clark' (1804)  in  Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  I,  190,  1904  (Ankara  name'?).  'Otagamig. — 
Jones  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  370,  1904  (Chipiiewa 
name:  ‘peopleof theothershore’).  'Wa'gushag. — 
Gatschet,  Gjibwa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878 
(‘foxes,’  from  im'guxh,  ‘fo.x’;  a modern Chi]ipewa 
name).  'Wakusheg. — Gatschet,  Potawatomi  MS. 
vocal).,  B.  A.  E.,  1878(‘  foxes,’  from  ndkuslie',  ‘fox ': 
Potawatomi  name,  probably  recent). 

Foxes.  An  Ankara  liand. — Culbertson 
in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  143,  1851. 

Foxes.  A gens  or  secret  order  of  the 
Hidatsa,  according  to  Culbertson  (Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1850,  143,  1851),  hut  properly 
one  of  the  war  and  dance  societies. 

Francisco.  A Yuma  chief.  The  Tonto 
Apache  who  murdered  Royse  Oatman 
and  most  of  his  family  at  the  Cila  bend, 
Ariz.,  ]\Iar.  18, 1850,  carried  off  Olive  ami 
Mary,  the  youngest  children,  12  and  7 
years  of  age,  into  slavery,  and  in  1852  .sold 
them  to  the  Mohave.  • These  Indians 
treated  them  better  than  had  the  Tonto 
until  a famine  came,  during  which  Mary 
died  from  starvation  and  cruelty.  Y oung 
Lorenzo  Oatman,  who  had  escaped  after 
being  left  for  dead,  endeavored  to  interest 
people  in  California  in  the  fate  of  his 
sistei's,  but  a searching  jiarty  sent  out 
from  Ft  Yuma  returned  without  finding 
trace  of  them.  Finally  Francisco,  who 
hapiiened  to  be  at  the  fort  in  Jan.,  1856, 
betrayed  knowledge  of  tbe  lost  girls,  and, 
impressed  with  fear  of  the  troops,  said  he 
would  bring  the  surviving  captive  if  he 
had  four  blankets  and  .some  beads  to  ]iay 
for  her.  When  Francisco  came  to  tlie 
village  the  ^lohave  denied  having  Olive, 
having  stained  her  skin  with  berries,  but 
sbe  spoke  out  and  told  who  she  was. 
Francisco  then  addressed  them  with  such 
eloipient  conviction  that  they  consented 
to  release  the  girl,  and  on  the  day  set  he 
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brought  her  to  the  fort,  where  she  was 
soon  joined  by  her  1 >rother.  Owing  to  his 
service  in  saving  his  tribe  from  chastise- 
ment by  the  militia,  or  to  the  rewards  and 
praise  he  received  from  the  whites,  Fran- 
cisco' was  chosen  chief.  He  grew  over- 
bearing, but  remained  friendly  to  the 
whites.  To  this  friendship  his  people 
attrilmted  the  ill  luck  that  befell  them  in 
a raid  that  the  river  tribes  undertook  in 
1857  against  the  Maricopa.  The  latter, 
reenforced  by  the  Papago,  won  the  battle 
at  IMaricopa  wells,  Ariz.  Of  75  Yuma 
warriors  all  were  slain  save  3,  and  when 
the  day  turned  against  them  they  are  be- 
lieve(l  to  have  killed  the  chief  who  led 
them  to  disaster.  (f.  n.) 

Francis  the  Prophet.  See  Jlillis  lladjo. 

Frankstown.  A village,  ])robably  of  the 
Delawares,  which  seems  t(j  have  been 
near  tue  site  of  the  present  Frankstown, 
Pdair  CO.,  Pa.,  in  1756.  (J.  m.) 

Franckstown. — Fouchot  map  (1758)  in  N.  \.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  X,  694,  1858.  Franks  Town.— Wciser 
(1748)  in  Rupp,  West.  Pa.,  app.  13,  1846.  Franks- 
town.— Ibid.,  20. 

Frauds.  See  Pseudo  Indian. 

Frederiksdal.  A Moravian  missionary 
station  in  s.  Greenland,  close  to  C.  Fare- 
well. 

Fredericstahl. — Kane,  Aret.  Explor.,  1,453,1856. 

Frederikshaab.  A missionary  station  in 
s.  w.  Greenland. — Crantz,  Hist.  Green- 
land, I,  map,  1767. 

French  Indians.  A term  used  by  early 
English  writers  to  designate  the  tribes  in 
the  French  interest,  especially  the  Abnaki 
and  their  congeners  on  the  New  England 
frontier. 

French  influence.  The  influence  of  the 
French  colonists  on  the  Indians  began 
very  early.  The  use  of  glass  beads  in 
barter  gave  an  impetus  to  the  fur  trade, 
and  the  speedy  introduction  of  other  com- 
moilities  of  trade  led  to  long-continued 
associations  with  the  Iroquoian  tribes  in 
particular.  The  influence  of  the  French 
missionaries  on  many  of  the  Indian  tribes 
was  marke<l;  for  example,  the  Montagn- 
ais  and  the  Huron  in  the  early  days. 
The  supply  of  peltries  was  increased  by 
furnishing'  the  Indians  with  firearms, 
which  enabled  them  to  travel  with  im- 
punity and  gave  them  a superiority  over 
the  neighboring  tribes  which  they  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of;  lienee  al- 
most from  the  l)egininng  the  French  set- 
tlers and  the  government  of  New  France 
came  into  more  or  less  sympathetic  con- 
tact with  several  tribes  of  the  country. 
This  state  of  affairs  arose  both  from  the 
peaceful  efforts  of  the  missionaries  and 
from  the  desire  of  the  authorities  to  use 
the  aborigines  as  a bulwark  against  the 
liower  of  the  English  in  North  America. 
To  her  alliances  with  the  Algonquian 
tribes  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  region  s. 
and  E.  of  them,  including  New  France 


and  Acadia,  France  owe<1  in  great  jiart 
her  strength  on  this  continent,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  confederacy  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Al- 
gonquian peoples,  contributed  largely  to 
her  overthrow.  The  French  character 
impelled  the  colonists  to  see  in  tlie  Indian 
a fellow  human  being,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  greatest  intermixture  between 
the  Indian  and  the  European,  n.  of  the 
Mexican  boundary,  is  represented  by  the 
mixed-bloods  of  Canada  and  the  N.  W. 
and  their  descendants,  who  form  no 
small  element  in  the  population  of  the.se 
regions  of  civilized  America  (see  Mixed- 
Idoods).  Tlie  Erench  recognized  the  In- 
dian’s i)ride  and  prejudices,  and  won  his 
confidence  by  respecting  his  institutions 
and  often  sharing  in  his  ceremonies. 
They  ruled  while  seeming  to  yield.  Least 
of  all  did  they  despise  the  languages  of 
the  aborigines,  as  the  rich  records  of  the 
missionaries  abundantly  prove.  The  ex- 
istence of  a large  number  of  mixed-bloods 
able  to  speak  both  their  own  tongue  and 
French  was  a distinct  advantage  to  the 
colonists.  The  relations  between  the 
French  and  the  Acadian  Indians,  as  i>ic- 
tured  by  Lescarbot,  were,  to  use  the  word 
of  Friederici,  “ idyllic,”  though  there  is 
doubtless  some  exaggeration  in  these  old 
accounts. 

Several  words  of  French  origin  crept 
very  early  into  the  eastern  Algonquian 
tongues,  slu-h  as  IMontagnais,  Nascapi,  and 
Micmac,and  later  a corresponding  Freiich 
element  is  to  be  found  in  the  Algonquian 
languages  of  the  region  beyond  3Iontreal 
(Chamberlain  in  Canad.  Indian,  Feb., 
1891 ).  The  Chippewa  vocalndary  (Carver, 
Trav.,  421,  1778)  contains  the  word  ka- 
potevian,  ‘coat,’  which  is  the  French 
capote,  with  the  Chippewa  radical  suffix 
-uma77,  ‘skin.’  In  a INIissisauga  vocabulary 
of  1801  appears  napane,  ‘Hour.’  The 
French  honjour.'  in  tlie  form  boju!  is  now 
the  salutation  in  several  Algonquian  dia- 
lects. From  (/(’.s)  anglais  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  the  word  for  ‘English’  in  a 
number  of  these  languages:  IMicmac 

aglaseaoo,  Montagnais  agaleshu,  Nipis- 
sing  aganesha,  formerly  angalesha,  Chip- 
pewa shaganash,  Cree  akagdsiiv,  etc.  An- 
other example  of  French  influence  is  the 
contribution  of  Canadian  French  to  the 
Chinook  jargon  (q.  v. ).  There  is  also  a 
French  element  in  the  modern  tales  and 
legends  of  the  Indians  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest  and  British  Columbia,  partly 
due  to  missionary  teaching,  partly  to  the 
campfires  of  the  trappers,  voyageurs,  cou- 
reurs  de  hois,  etc.  In  tales  of  the  x.  Pacific 
coa.st  appears  ‘ Rhishe  Tie’  (i.  e.,  Jesus 
Chri.st),  and  in  some  of  those  of  Indians 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Rocky  mts.,  ‘Mani’ 
(i.e.,  the  Virgin  Mary).  The  French  are 
also  the  subject  of  many  Indian  stories 
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from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacitic.  Among 
the  Al)naki  intermixture  began  very  early. 
^yith  them  the  term  for  mixed-hlood  is 
mulouidll,  ‘of  (St)  Malo,’  indicative  of  the 
source  of  the  fathers  in  most  of  these 
marriages.  The  wheat  introduced  from 
France  was  termed  maloumenal,  ‘grains of 
(St)  Malo.’  In  the  17th  century  the  Ab- 
naki  called  peas  wenatdminar,  ‘French 
seeds.’  The  IMicmac  term  for  apple  is 
irotjoosoon,  ‘French  cranberry.’  In  the 
Irociuoian  languages  an  example  of  French 
influence  is  seen  in  Oiiontno  (‘Big  IMoun- 
tain’),  the  term  ai>plied  by  the  Mohawk 
to  the  kings  of  France,  which  seems  to 
translate  IVIontmagny,  the  name  of  Cham- 
plain’s successor  as  governor  of  Canada. 
Another  example,  noted  by  Hewitt,  is  that 
the  Mohawk  of  Caughnawaga  and  other 
settlements  on  St  Lawrence  r.  speak  far 
more  rapidly  than  do  their  brethren  on 
Grand  River  res.,  Ontario,  and  they  also 
have  a more  copious  lexicon  of  modern 
terms. 

Under  the  leadership  of  IMgr.  de  Laval 
the  clergy  of  New  France  made  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  sale  of  licpior  to  the  In- 
dians, and  succeeded  in  getting  Colbert 
to  prohibit  the  traffic;  but  the  necessities 
of  the  political  schemes  of  Frontenac  and 
the  fact  that  the  Indians  turned  to  the  En- 
glish and  Dutch,  from  whom  they  could 
easily  procure  rum  and  brandy,  caused 
the  reversal  of  this  policy,  against  the  jwo- 
tests  of  missionaries  and  the  church.  To 
salve  their  feelings  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toulouse,  the  former  pronouncing 
against  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians, 
tlie  latter  declaring  it  permissible.  Finally 
a sort  of  theoretical  prohibition  but  actual 
toleration  of  liquor  selling  resulted. 

Consult  Parkman  (1)  Jesuits  in  North 
America,  (2)  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  (3) 
Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  "World, 
and  other  works;  Jesuit  Relations, 
Thwaites  ed.,  i-lxxiii,  18915-1901. 

(a.  f.  c. ) 

Fresnal  ( Sj^an. : ‘ ash  grove ’ ) . A Papago 
village,  probaldy  in  Pima  co.,  s.  Ariz. ; 
pop.  about  2.o0  in  1803. — Poston  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1863,  385,  1864. 

Friedenshuetten  (German:  ‘huts  of 

peace’).  A village  formerly  on  Susque- 
lianna  r.  a few  inik's  bt'low  tVyalusing, 
and  probably  in  Wyoming  co..  Pa.  It 
was  established  in  1765  by  ^lahican  and 
Delaware  converts  under  direction  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries,  and  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  siteof  an  older  town.  In  1770 
the  Indians  removed  to  Friedenstadt,  in 
Beaver  CO.  According  to  Loskiel  (Miss. 
Uniti'd  Breth.,  pt.  3, 1794)  thenaineFrie- 
denshuetten  was  also  applied  to  a tenqK)- 
rarv  village  adjoiidng  Bidhlehem  in 
Northampton  co.,  .settled  in  1746  by  ^lo- 
ravian  converts  from  Shecomico,  who 


soon  afterward  removed  to  Gnadenhuet- 
ten  in  Carbon  co.  (j.  m.  ) 

Freidenshutten. — Kuttenber,  Tribe.s  Hudson  K., 
198, 1872.  Frieden  Huetten. — Rupp,  North!im])tou, 
etc.,  Co.s.,  8(1,  1815.  Friedenshuetten. — Loskiel 
(1794)  in  Rupp,  tVest.  I’a.,  app.,  .855,  ISIO.  Frie- 
denshutten.— Loskiel  in  Hay,  I’enn.,  103,  1843. 

Friedensstadt(Germ. : ‘town  of  peace’). 
A village  in  Beaver  co..  Pa.,  probably 
near  the  i)resent  Darlington,  settled  in 
May,  1770,  by  the  Moravian  Delawares 
from  Friedenshuetten.  In  1773  they  re- 
move<l  to  Gnadenhuetten  and  Schoen- 
brunn  on  the  Muskingum.  See  Lmvjnn- 
ieunmk.  (j.  m.  ) 

Friedensstadt. — Lu.skiel,  Missions,  map,  1794. 
Friedenstadt.  — 1 bid. , pt . 3, 57.  Town  of  Peace.  — Ibid . 

Friendly  Village.  The  name  given  by 
Mackenzie  (Voy.,  351,  1802)  to  an  Atha- 
pascan village,  probably  of  the  Takulli, 
on  upper  Salmon  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  on  ac- 
count of  his  kind  treatment  there. 

Frogtown  (trails,  of  WetMsi' t/l,  ‘frog 
])lace’j.  A former  Cherokee  .settlement 
on  a creek  of  the  same  name,  x.  of  Dah- 
lonega,  Lumpkin  co.,  Ga. — Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  545,  1900. 

Fugitive.  A former  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo 
village  at  Hobson  liarbor,  Sitkalidak  id., 
near  Kodiak,  Alaska. — Lisianskv,  Vov., 
178,  1814. 

Furniture.  There  was  little  regular  fur- 
niture among  the  Indians,  as  home  life 
was  simple  and  wants  were  few.  The 
furniture  of  the  tipi  differed  from  that 
used  in  the  communal  dwelling,  for  the 
character  of  the  habitation  controlled  its 
furnishing.  In  all  clas.ses  of  habitations 
seats  were  generally  arranged  along  the 
walls.  IMats  of  plaited  bark  or  of  M’oven 
rushes  and  skins  dressed  only  on  one  side 
were  spread  as  seats,  and  ]»illows,  for- 
merly having  skin  cases,  were  stuffed  with 
feathers,  the  hair  of  the  deer  or  elk,  in 
.«ome  cases  scrajnngs  from  the  hide,  or, 
as  in  the  S.,  the  long  gray  .Spanish  moss, 
and  used  as  cushions  to  sit  on.  Among 
some  tribes  a bearskin  was  the  seat  of 
honor.  In  the  pueblos  seats  were  of  stone, 
or  were  rectangular  stools  made  from  a 
single  block  of  wootl,  in  addition  to  a ma- 
sonry bench  extending  round  or  partly 
round  the  room.  In  x.  California  stools 
were  circular  in  form.  In  the  houses  of 
the  N.  W.  coast  long  settees  were  placed 
facing  the  lire,  against  the  partitions  that 
marked  a family’s  space  in  the  communal 
dwelling. 

In  the  earth  lodge  and  similar  habi- 
tations stationary  couches,  which  served 
as  seats  by  day  and  as  beds  by  night,  were 
arranged  against  the  walls.  These  were 
made  by  planting  in  the  floor  four  tall 
jiosts  on  which  were  su]>ported  two 
shelves,  or  bunks,  of  wattled  twigs,  on 
which  the  bedding  was  jilaced.  Some- 
times both  shelves  were  used  as  beds,  but 
generally  the  upper  one  was  used  for  stor- 
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ing  tlie  property  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
comi)artment  l)elonge(l.  In  the  lodges  of 
some  tribes,  hung  on  a ro<l  fastened  across 
the  two  front  poles  was  a reed  curtain, 
which  could  1 >e  rolled  up  or  <lropped  to  give 
seclusion  to  the  occujmnt  of  the  berth.  An- 
other form  of  bed  consisted  of  a mat  of  wil- 
lows stretched  upon  a low  platform,  its 
tapering  ends  raised  and  fastened  to  tri- 
po'ds  which  forme<l  head  and  foot  boards. 
The  skin  of  an  animal,  as  the  buffalo  bull, 
killed  in  winter,  was  trimmed  to  fit  tlie  bed 
and  served  as  the  mattress,  on  which  robes 
or  blankets  were  spread  as  bedding.  Uil- 
lowssuch  asare  described  above  were  used, 
biit  in  X.  California  were  of  wood  and  were 
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used  only  in  the  men’s  sleeping  lodge. 
Little  children  occupied  craclles  (q.  y. ), 
which  varied  in  form  and  ornamentation, 
but  were. all  constructe<l  on  the  general 
plan  of  a portable  box  and  adajited  to  the 
age  of  the  child.  Among  some  tribes  a 
hammock,  made  by  folding  a skin  about 
two  ropes,  was  hung  between  posts  and 
used  to  swing  children  to  sleep.  A 
crotched  stick  was  thrust  slanting  into  the 
edge  of  the  fireplace,  and  from  the  crotch 
hung  one  or  more  smaller  crotched  sticks 
directly  over  the  fire,  serving  as  hooks  for 
kettles  in  cooking.  The  household  meal 


COUCH  OF  THE  PLAINS  TRIBES.  (mOONEv) 


was  often  served  on  a mat.  In  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  corn-growing  Plains  Indians 
the  wooden  mortar  used  for  pounding 
maize  was  set  at  the  right  of  the  entrance 
and  held  lirmly  in  place  by  sinking  its 
pointed  ba-^e  well  into  the  earthen  floor. 
In  every  hal)itatioii  a suspended  pole  or 
rack  wasplaced  near  the  fire  for  the  drying 
of  moccasins  or  other  clothing.  In  the 
Pueblo  house  the  mealing  trough  occupied 
a corner  of  the  room,  and  was  set  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  wall  to  ]>er- 
mit  the  women  to  kneel  comfortably  at 
their  work  and  face  the  a])artment.  The 
trough  was  of  stone  ami  generally  con- 
tained three  metates,  varying  in  coarse- 


ness, for  hulling,  cracking,  and  mealing 
the  grain.  Niches  in  the  walls  served  as 
shelves  or  closets.  Utensils  varied  with 
the  methods  of  cooking  in  tlie  different 
parts  of  the  country;  they  were  baskets, 
wooden  and  pottery  vessels,  and  later 
metal  kettles,  llouseliold  utensils,  for 
cooking,  eating,  and  drinking,  were  usu- 
ally kept  in  or  near  the  space  lielonging  to 
the  housewife,  and  consisted  of  baskets, 
boxes,  platters,  and  bowls  of  wood  or 
])ottery,  spoons  of  horn,  wood,  gourd,  or 
])Otterv,  and  ladles,  yome  of  the  house- 
hold utensils  were  ornamented  with 
carving  or  painting,  and  not  infrequently 
were  treasured  as  heirlooms.  Brooms  of 
coarse  grass  or  twigs  were  used  to  sweej) 
the  lloor,  and  the  wing  of  a bird  served  as 
a brush  to  keep  the  central  tirei>lace  tidy. 
The  Pueblos  tied  a bunch  of  coarse  grass 
near  the  miildle,  using  the  butt  end  for 
brushing  the  hair  and  the  other  for  swee]i- 
ing  the  floor.  Some  of  the  Plains  and 
Rocky  mtn.  tribes  used  a wooden  sjiade- 
like  implement  to  remove  the  snow  Irom 
theground  about  the  entrance  of  the  lodge, 
and  the  Pueblos  employed  a similar  im- 
plement for  ])assing  bread  in  and  out  of 
the  ovens.  The  Plains  tribes  stored  their 
Wd  and  other  articles  in  j)acks  made  of 
parfleche  and  ornamented  with  painted 
designs;  for  preserving  feathers  until 
needed  thePuel.'los  used  wooden  rece])ta- 
cles  cut  from  a single  stick,  usually  of  cot- 
tonwood, and  provided  with  a counter- 
sunk lid;  on  the  N.  W.  coast  elaborately 
carved  boxes  and  trays  were  made  for 
this  purpose. 

Mural  decoration  was  confined  to  the 
Pueblos  and  the  houses  on  the  x.  Pacific 
coast.  Frequently  in  the  latter  the  posts, 
beams,  and  doors  were  carved  and  paint- 
ed, as  were  also  the  screens,  which  served 
several  pur])Oses,  domestic  and  ceremo- 
nial. 

In  the  lodges  of  the  Plains  tribes  the 
ornamented  shields,  weapons,  saddles, 
bridles,  and  various  accouterments  were 
always  hung  on  the  posts  within  the 
lodge,  and  gave  color  and  decorative  effect 
to  the  otherwise  jilaiu  interior  of  the  na- 
tive dwelling.  In  winter  painted  or  em- 
broidered skins  were  suspended  between 
the  inner  circleof  ])ostsof  theearth  lodge 
and,  like  an  arras,  inclosed  the  space  about 
the  tire,  adding  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  this  ])icturesque  habitation.  Among 
the  Eskimo  the  stone  lamp  was  the  essen- 
tial article  of  the  household.  It  furnished 
light  and  heat  and  served  as  a stove  for 
cooking.  Such  lamps,  cut  from  sUnititeor 
basalt,  cost  much  labor,  and  were  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another. 
See  JyQxrs  and  Dixhe>^,  lhthitafiouf>, 

Lnplemevtx. 

Consult  Boas  (1)  in  Rei>.  Nat.  Mus.. 
1895,  (2)  in  (1th  Kej).  B.  .V.  E.,  1SS8;  Dixoii 
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in  Bull.  Am.  INIus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  pt  3, 
1905;  Dorsey  and  Voth  in  Field  Columb. 
Mus.  Publ.,  Authrop.  ser. ; J.  O.  Dorsey 
in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  F.,  1896;  (loddard  in 
Univ.  Cal.  Publ.,  Am.  Archaeol.  and 
Ethnol.,  I,  1903;  Hoffman  in  14tli  Rep. 
B.  A.  K,  1896;  Holm,  Descr.  New 
Sweden,  1834;  Hough  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus., 
1896;  Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  IMus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVIII,  ptl,  1902;  IMindeleff  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1899.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Fur  trade.  The  fur  trade  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  coii(]uest  and  settle- 
ment of  North  America  l)y  the  French 
and  the  English.  Canada  and  the  great 
W.  and  N.  \V.  were  long  little  more  to 
the  world  than  the  “ Fur  Country.”  La- 
hontan  (New  Voy.,  i,  53,  1703)  said: 
‘•Canada  subsists  only  uiion  the  trade  of 
skins  or  furs,  three-fourths  of  which  come 
from  the  ]>eople  that  live  around  the  great 
lakes.”  Long  before  his  time  the  profit 
to  be  gained  in  the  fur  traffic  with  distant 
tribes  encouraged  adventurers  to  make 
their  way  to  the  ^Mississippi  and  beyond, 
while  the  expenses  of  not  a few  ambitious 
attempts  to  reach  Cathay  or  Cipangu 
through  a x.  iv.  passage  to  the  South  sea 
were  inet,  not  out  of  royal  treasuries,  but 
from  presents  and  articles  of  barter  re- 
ceived from  the  Indians.  The  various  fur 
and  trading  companies  established  for 
traffic  in  the  regions  w.  of  the  great  lakes 
and  in  the  Hudson  bay  country  exercised 
a great  influence  upon  the  aborigines  by 
bringing  into  their  habitat  a class  of  men, 
French,  English,  and  Scotch,  who  wmuld 
intermarry  with  them,  thus  introducing 
a mixed-lflood  element  into  the  popula- 
tion. Manitolm,  Minnesota,  and  Wiscon- 
sin in  particular  owe  much  of  their  early 
development  to  the  trader  and  the  mixed- 
blood.  The  proximity  of  hunting  grouiids 
to  the  settlements  beyond  the  Alleghanies 
favored  the  free  hunter  and  the  single 
trapper,  while  the  remote  regions  of  the 
N.  W.  could  best  be  exploited  by  the 
fur  companies.  The  activity  of  the  free 
trapper  and  solitary  hunter  meant  the 
extermination  of  the  Indian  where  possi- 
ble. The  method  of  the  great  fur  compa- 
nies, which  had  no  dreams  of  empire  over 
a solid  white  population,  rather  favored 
amalgamation  with  theindiansas  thebest 
means  of  exi)loiting  the  country  in  a ma- 
terial way.  The  French  fur  comiianies  of 
earlyday's, the  Hudson’s  BayC’oinpanyt  for 
two  centuries  ruler  of  a large  jiart  of  what 
is  now  Canada),  the  Northwest  Company, 
the  American  Fur  Company  (in  theiniti- 
ation  of  which  patriotism  p!ayi‘<l  a l>art), 
the  IMissonri  Fur  Comjianv,  the  Russian- 
.\nierican  Comi)any,  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cial t’ompany,  and  others  have  influenced 
the  <levelo})i'nent  of  civilization  in  North 
America.  The  forts  and  fur-t ratling  sta- 


tions of  these  companies  long  represented 
to  the  Indian  tribes  the  white  man  and 
his  civilization.  That  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  abandoned  its  line  of  forts  on 
the  seacoast  and  went  to  the  Indian  hunt- 
ing grounds,  ultimately  taking  possession 
of  the  vast  interior  of  Canaila,  was  due 
largely  to  the  competition  of  rival  fur 
traders,  such  as  the  Northwest  Company. 
Intimate  contact  with  Indian  tribes  was 
thus  forced  on  rather  than  initiated  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  inoneers  of 
the  fur  trade  were  the  solitary  tra])j)ers 
and  buyers,  whose  successors  are  the  free 
traders  on  the  upper  Mackenzie  today. 
They  blazed  the  way  for  canoe  trips,  fur 
brigades,  tradingposts,  and,  finally,  settle- 
ments. It  was  often  at  a portage,  where 
there  were  falls  or  ra])ids  in  a river,  that 
the  early  white  trader  established  him- 
self. At  such  i)laces  afterward  sprang  up 
towns  whose  manufactures  were  devel- 
oped liy  means  of  the  water  power.  The 
Indian  village  also  often  became  a trading 
post  and  is  now  transformed  into  a mod- 
ern city.  Portages  and  paths  that  were 
first  used  by  the  Indian  and  afterward  by 
the  fur  trader  are  now  changed  to  canals 
and  highways,  but  other  routes  used  liy 
fur  traders  are  still,  in  regions  of  the  far 
N.,  only  primitive  paths.  Home,  like 
the  grande  route  from  Montreal  to  the 
country  beyond  1 ludsoii  bay,  are  followed 
by  white  men  for  summer  travel  and 
pleasure.  In  the  N.  W.  the  fur  trade 
followed  the  course  of  all  large  streams, 
and  in  some  parts  the  leading  clans  de- 
rived much  of  their  ])ower  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  waterways. 

The  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
fur-bearing  animals,  their  retreat  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  influ- 
enced the  movemenrs  of  Indian  tribes. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  movements 
of  the  buffalo  (q.  v. ),  though  the  decrease 
of  other  large  game  was  often  the  compel- 
ling motiveof  tribal  migration.  The  hunt 
of  the  buffalo  led  to  certain  alliances  and 
unions  for  the  season  of  the  chase  among 
tribes  of  different  stocks,  a few  of  which 
may  have  become  jiermanent.  Thus  the 
Kiflenai,  Sarsi,  Siksika,  and  Atsina  have 
all  hunted  together  on  the  ])lains  of  the 
Saskatchewan  and  the  upjier  IMissouri. 
The  occasional  and  tinally  conqilete  dis- 
appearance of  the  buffalo  from  these 
regions  has  weighed  heavily  ui)on  the 
Indian  tribes,  the  buffalo  having  been  to 
some  of  them  what  the  bamboo  is  to  the 
3Ialayand  the  palm  to  the  West  African, 
their  chief  source  of  food,  fuel,  clothing, 
andshelter.  Theextermination of thewild 
buffalo  caused  the  discontimiance  of  the 
Kiowasun  dance  (Mnoiu'yin  17th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  346,  349,  1898)  and  affected  likewise 
thecen'inonies  of  otlu'r  tribes.  In  several 
tribes  the  buffalo  dance  n asan  important 
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ceremoiiv  and  buffalo  chiefs  seem  to  have 
been  elected  for  duty  during  the  hunting 
season.  The  importance  of  the  northern 
hare,  ^vhose  skin  was  used  to  make  ct)ats 
and  tipis  by  certain  Indiansof  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  is  shown  in  the  designation 
“Hareskins”  for  one  of  the  Athapascan 
tribes  (Kawchogottine).  The  Tsattine, 
another  Atha])ascan  tribe,  received  their 
name  for  a like  reason.  The  Iroquois 
war  against  the  Neutral  nation  was  partly 
due  to  the  growing  scarcity  of  beavers  in 
the  Iroquois  country.  The  recent  inroads 
of  the  whites  upon  the  muskox  of  arctic 
Canada  are  having  their  effect  u])on  the 
Indian  tribes  of  that  region.  Bell  (Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  xvi,  74,  BK)3)  has  noted 
the  advance  of  the  free  trader  on  Atha- 
1 )asca  r.  and  lake,  giving  rise  to  a barbarous 
border  civilization,  like  that  of  the  whaler 
on  the  shores  of  Hudson  bay  and  the 
rancher  and  miner  on  the  Peace  and  other 
mountain  streams,  which  is  having  its  due 
effect  on  the  natives:  “The  influx  of  fur 
traders  into  the  Mackenzie  r.  region,  and 
even  to  Great  Bear  lake,  within  the  last 
two  years,  has,  I believe,  very  much  altered 
the  cliaracter  of  the  northern  Indians.” 
The  effect  upon  the  Indians  of  the  s.  At- 
lantic region  of  the  coming  of  the  white 
trader  was  early  noted  by  Adair  and 
others.  Here,  too,  the  trader  not  infre- 
ciuently  married  into  thetribe  and  became 
an  agent  in  modifying  aboriginal  culture 
l)v  the  introduction  of  European  ideas 
and  institutions. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Eurojieans  the 
fur  trade  had  assumed  considerable  pro- 
portions in  various  parts  of  the  continent 
(Ma.'^on,  Pep.  Nat.  Mus.,  586-589,  1894). 
In  the  16th  century  the  Pecos  obtained 
buffalo  skins  from  the  Apache  and  bar- 
tered them  again  with  the  Zufii.  The 
people  of  Acoma  obtained  deerskins  from 
the  Navaho.  The  trade  l)etween  Ottawa 
r.  and  Hudson  bay  was  well  known  to  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  In  the  time  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  the  Arikara  obtained  furs  from 
otber  tribes  and  bartered  them  with  the 
whites  for  various  articles,  and  the  Skil- 
loot  used  to  get  buffalo  skins  from  tribes 
on  the  upper  5Iis.'^ouri  to  l)arter  off  with 
other  Indian  tribes.  TheChilkat  proper 
and  the  Chilkoot  even  now  act  as  midflle- 
men  in  the  fnr  trade  between  the  whites 
and  other  Indian  tribes.  The  tribesabont 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  were  also  mid- 
dlemeu,  and  tlu'ir  commerce  inlluenced 
the  conditions  of  their  social  institutions, 
making  possible,  perhaps,  slavery,  tin' 
existence  of  a class  of  nobles,  certain 
changes  in  the  status  of  women,  etc.  The 
trade  in  furs  between  the  Eskimo  of 
Alaska  and  the  peoples  of  extrenu'  x.  k. 
Asia  existe<l  long  Ix'fun*  the  advent  of 
Europeans.  At  Kotzebue  sd.  there  is 


still  held  a summer  fair  (Nelson  in  18th 
Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  229,  1899).  Fur-trading 
voyages  are  common  in  this  region. 

The  development  of  intertribal  com- 
merce among  the  Plains  Indians  was  much 
stimulated  by  the  hunt  of  the  buffalo  and 
its  material  rewards.  By  inducing  tbe 
natives  totrapand  hunt  the  wild  animals 
of  the  northern  jmrt  of  the  continent  on 
a large  scale  for  the  sake  of  their  valuable 
skins  the  fnr  companies  stimulated  the 
ahoriginal  talent  in  the  production  anjl 
use  of  snares  and  other  devices,  even  if 
they  did  not  improve  the  morals  of  the 
Indians.  The  introduction  of  the  horse 
(q.  V.)  and  the  gun  led  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  buffalo  by  Plains  Indians  and 
whites.  In  certain  parts  of  the  continent 
skins  were  a basis  of  value — primitive 
monev.  A Kutenai,  when  he  draws  a 
beaveV,  produces  a picture,  not  of  the 
animal,  but  of  its  cured  skin.  With  the 
Eskimo  of  the  Yukon,  even  before  the 
advent  of  the  Kus.«ians,  the  unit  of  value 
was  “one  skill”;  that  is,  the  skin  of  the 
full-grown  land  otter,  and  of  late  years 
this  has  been  replaced  by  the  skin  of  the 
beaver  (Nelson,  op.  cit.,  232).  Skinsot  sea 
otters,  heavers,  and  other  animals  were 
the  basis  of  the  wealth,  also,  of  many 
tribes  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast,  until  the 
practical  extermination  of  some  of  these 
species  made  necessary  a new  currency, 
provided  in  the  hlanketsof  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Conqiany,  which  were  preferred  to 
most  other  substitutes  that  were  offered 
hy  white  men.  Toward  the  interior  the 
beaver  skin  was  the  ruling  unit,  and  toylay 
in  some  parts  such  unit  is  the  skin  of  the 
muskrat,  .\mong  the  Kutenai  of  s.  e. 
British  C’olumbiathe  word  fora  (juarter  of 
a dollar  is  A’/nmAv)  (‘muskrat’).  English 
traders  reckoned  prices  in  skins  and 
French  traders  in  “plus”  (pc/it.s,  pom.r). 
Indians  counted  their  wealth  in  skins, 
and  in  the  potlatch  of  some  tribes  the  skin 
preceded  the  blanket  as  a unit  of  value 
in  the  distribution.  During  the  colonial 
period  furs  were  legal  tender  in  some 
parts  of  the  country;  also  at  various  times 
and  places  during  the  pioneer  occupancy 
of  tlu'  W.  and  N.  Altogether  the  fur  trade 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  im]>or- 
tant  and  interesting  j)hases  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  Euroiieans  and  the 
North  American  Indians.  See  Jhitf'ala, 
( hiiimrrce,  Excltavcie,  TniiVnitj  jtnxtn,  Trailx 
and  Tradt’  rniilex.  Travel nud  Trauxjiorlat  'ioa. 

Consult  Bryce,  Pemarkable  History  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Comp.any,  1900;  Chit- 
tenden, Amerii-an  Fur  Trad(‘ of  the  Far 
West,  lt)02;  Laut,  Story  of  the  Tra]q)er, 
ltt02;  iMorice.  History  of  Northern  British 
Cohnnl)ia.  1904;  Willson.  The  Great  Com- 
pany, lltOO.  (.\.  K.  •'. ) 

Fu  Sang.  A land  i;.  of  China  which, 
according  to  ChiiU'se  annals,  was  visited 
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ill  a voyage  made  l>y  Bud<lliist  monks  in 
the  htli  century  a.  d.  Some  have  soiiglit 
to  identify  it  with  America;  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  F u Sang  was  Corea, 
Japan,  Sakhalin,  or  the  Liu-kiu  ids.,  or 
all  of  them.  Japan  has  played  a jiart  in 
the  myths  of  the  Chinese  similar  to  the 
garden  of  the  llesperides  in  Greek  story. 
DeGuignes  was  an  early  projiagator  of  the 
Fii  Sang  theory;  more  recent  advocates 
were  C.  G.  Leland  (Fu-Sang,  1875)  and 
Vining  (An  Inglorious  Columbus,  1885). 
Arguments  on  the  other  side  have  been 
advanced  by  W.  11.  Dali  in  Science,  Nov. 
5, 1886;  II.  Mueller  in  Verb.  d.  Berl.  Ges. 
F.  Anthr.,  1883,  and  A.  F.  Chamberlain 
in  Am.  Notes  and  Cilleries,  ii,  84,  1888, 
but  the  whole  matter  has  been  effectual- 
ly disjiosed  of  by  the  authoritative  inves- 
tigations of  Gustav  Schlegel,  an  eminent 
Chinese  scholar,  in  his  Fou-Sa)i(j  (1892). 
Schlegel  attributes  what  is  not  mythical 
in  the  Chinese  legends  to  the  island  of 
Sakhalin,  etc.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Fusihatchi  (Creek: /aGnea  ‘forest  bird ’, 
ha'tchi  ‘creek,’  ‘river’).  A former  Up- 
per Creek  town  in  Macon  co.,  Ala.,  on 
the  X.  hank  of  lower  Tallapoosa  r.,  2 m. 
below  Uuhliwahli.  Kemainsof  a walled 
town  were  visible  from  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  at  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. (a.  s.  g. ) 

Foosce-hat-che.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  33,  1848. 
Fooschatchee. — Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am.  .State  Pa- 
pers, Ind.  Aff.,  I,  854, 1832.  FooseeHatchee. — Ibid., 
848.  Fooskahatche.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
380,1854;  Fusahatche.— Bartram,  Trav.,  461,1791. 
Tusehatche.— Barnard  (1793)  in  Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff.,  I,  386,  1832  (misprint). 

Fusualgi.  The  Forest  Bird  (?)  clan  of 
the  Creeks. 

Bird.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  161,  1878.  Fusualgi.— 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  155, 1884.  Tus'-wa. — 
Morgan,  op. cit.  (misprint). 

Fwaha.  The  Fire  clan  of  the  former 
pueblo  of  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 

Fwah.— Hewett  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  vi,  4S1, 

1904.  Fwa-ha'.— Hodge,  ibid.,  IX, _ 350,  1896. 

Fyules.  A former  village  in  California, 
said  to  have  been  Esseleu. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Gaandowanang  [Gti' -an-do-uxi-nlVFi , ‘it 
is  a great  tree.’— Hewitt).  A former 
Seneca  village  on  Genesee  r.,  near  Cuy- 
lerville,  N.  Y. 

Big  Tree.— .Morris  deed  (1797)  in  .\m.  State  Papers. 
Ind.  Aff.,  I,  627.  1832.  Chenondoanah.— .lohnson 
(1754)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  899,  18,5,5.  Gk'- 
an-do-wi-na'‘n.  — Hewitt,  inf’n,  1886  (Seneca 
name).  Ga-un-do'-wa-na. — Morgan,  League  lro(].. 
468,  18,51.  Kanvagen.— Poncliot,  map  (17.581  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  694,  18.58. 

Gabacamanini.  A rancheria,  ]nobably 
Cochimi,  connected  with  Purisima  (Cade- 
gomo)  mission,  Lower  California,  in  the 
18th  century. — Doc.  Hist.  iNIex.,  4th  s.,  v, 
190,  1857. 

Gabrieleno.  A Shoshonean  division  and 
dialectic  group  which  formerly  occupied 
all  of  Los  Angeles  eo..  Cal.,  s.  of  the  San 
Bernardino  mts.,  with  the  probable  ex- 
ception of  a strii>  of  coast  from  Santa 


INIonica  ivestward,  and  Orange  co.  to  Ali- 
soscr. ; the  territory  did  not  extend  very 
far  E.  of  the  Los  Angeles  co.  line.  Santa 
Catalina  id.  also  was  occupied  by  them, 
and  possibly  San  Nicolas  id.  The  name 
has  lieen  loosely  applied  by  the  Spanish 
inhabitants  from  the  name  of  the  mission 
of  San  Gabriel,  near  Los  Angeles,  where 
many  were  at  one  time  collected.  This, 
in  the  absence  of  an  apiiropriate  native 
term,  may  be  acceiMed  as  the  most  conven- 
ient designation.  Their  rancherias  were: 
Acuragna,  Ahapehingas,  Alyeupkigna, 
Awigna,  Azuesagna,  Cahuenga,  Cliokish- 
gna,  Chowigna,  Cucomogna,  Flahamogna, 
llarasgna,  lloutgna,  Hutiicgna,  Isanth- 
cogna,  Kowanga,  Maugna,  Nacaugna, 
Okowvinjha,  Pascegna,  Pasinogna,  Pu- 
biigna,  Idmocagna,  Saway-yanga,  Si- 
bagna,  Sisitcanogna,  Sonagna,  Suangna, 
Taybipet,  Techahet,  Tibahagna,  ami 
Y align  a. 

Gabrilenos.— Loew  ill  Ann.  Rep.  Chief  of  Eng.,  pt. 
111,542,1876.  Kij.— Hale,  Etbnog. and  Philol.,  222, 
1846.  Kizh. — Ibid.,  569;  Gatschet  in  Rep.  Cliief  of 
Eng.,  Ill,  5.56, 1876  (trails.  ‘liou.ses’).  Playsanos.— 
Hoffman  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,xvn,  26,  18.s5  (seems- 
to  be  applied  to  the  California  Sho.shoni  living  in 
the  lowlands,  and  especially  near  the  coast  in  the 
region  of  LosAngelesi.  San  Gabriel.— Hale,  op. 
cit.,  222.  Tobikhars. — Gatschet.  op.  cit.,  5-56  (said 
to  mean  ‘settlers,’  but  probably  taken  from  Tobo- 
har,  the  mythical  first  man).  Tumangamalum. — 
A.  L.  Kroelier,  inf’n,  1905  (Luisefio  name:  ' north- 
erners’). 

Gachigundae  ( Gatc!igu'nda-i,  ‘ village 
always  moving  to  and  fro’).  A Ilaida 
town  on  the  x.  e.  shore  of  Alliford  bay, 
IMoresby  id.,  (.iueen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.,  occupied  by  a socially  low  branch 
of  the  Djahui-skwahladagai. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  279,  1905. 

Gachweehnageebga  (‘islanders.’ — 
Hewitt).  The  name  applied  to  the  Le- 
high Indians  formerly  on  Lehigh  r..  Pa.; 
so  called,  according  to  Pyrla?us,  after  the 
island  they  occupied. 

Gachwechnagechga. — Gatschet  in  Am.  Antii).,  iv. 
75, 1881-82.  Lecha.— Ibid.  Lehigh.— Ibid. 

Gadaho  {Gd-<t<V-ho\  ‘sand  bank.’ — 
Hewitt).  A former  8eneca  village  that 
occupied  the  site  of  Castile,  Genesee  co.. 
N.  Y. 

Ga'd'a'ho'.— Hewitt,  inf’n,  1886  (Seneca  form). 
Ga-da'-o'. — Morgan,  League  Iro(].,  435,  1851.  Gar- 
deau.— Morris  deed  (17971  in  Am.  State  Papers, 
Did.  AtT.,  I.  6‘27,  1832.  Gardow.- Morgan,  op.  cit.. 
467.  Guardou. — Conover.  Kanadcga  and  Geneva 
MS..  B.  A.  E. 

Gadinchin(‘rush,’  ‘reed grass’ ).  Given 
as  a clan  of  the  Pinal  Coyotero  living  in 
1881  at  San  Carlos  atrenev,  Ariz. — Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-iore,‘in,  112,  1890. 

Gado  {GadiV).  A Haida  town  said  to 
have  stood  on  the  s.  side  of  De  la  Beche 
inlet,  INIoresby  id..  Queen  Charlotte  ids., 
Brit.  Col.  Another  town  of  the  same 
name  is  said  to  hai’e  stood  on  the  e.  side 
of  Lyell  id.,  near  the  town  of  Hlkia. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  278,  1905. 

Gaedi  [Gd'-idi,  the  name  of  a lislC. 
A Ilaida  town  on  thex.  e.  shoreof  astnall 
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inlet  just  n.  e.  of  Huston  inlet,  Queen 
(/liarlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  belonged  to 
the  Tiidji-lanas,  a band  of  Ninstints. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  1905. 

Gaesigusket  ( Ga-id(/a's-(j!eit,  ‘ strait 
town  where  no  waves  come  ashore’). 
A llaida  town  on  Murchi.'ion  id.,  at  a 
point  opposite  Hot  y|)rings  id..  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  C’ol.  8o  named  be- 
can.«e  it  fronted  on  smooth  water.  It 
belonged  to  the  Hagilanas  of  the  Nin- 
stints.— Swanton,  (^)iit.  Haida,  277,  1905. 

Gagihetnas-hadai  ( G-E(jihe't-n(Ui- 
:ha(V(Vl,  ‘land-otter  house  ))eople’). 
Given  by  Boas  (5th  Bep.  N.  AV.  Tribes 
Can.,  27,  1889)  as  the  name  of  a subdi- 
vision of  the  Yakn-lanas,  a division  of 
the  Raven  clan  of  the  llaida  in  Alaska. 
It  is  in  reality  only  a house  name  belong- 
ing to  that  band.  TheGagihet  (GagixT't) 
is  a human  being  who,  in  native  myth- 
ology, has  been  made  insane  by  land 
otters.  (.1.  R.  s. ) 

Gahato  (‘floating  branch.’ — Hewitt). 
A village,  jirobably  of  the  Seneca,  in  Che- 
mung CO.,  N.  Y.,  which  was  burned  by 
Sullivan  in  1779.  (.j.  m.) 

Chamong.— I’emborton  {cn.  1792)  in  Ma.ss.  Hi.st. 
Soc.  Coll.,  l.st  s.,  II,  17."),  1810.  Chemeney. — Ibid., 
176.  Chemung.— Brown  (1808),  ibid.,  ix,  120,  1S04 
(probably  the  Deliiwaro  name).  Gaha'to.— Mor- 
gan, League  Irog.,  469,  1851. 

Gahayanduk  ( 

‘there  was  a forest,  or  orchard.’ — Hew- 
itt). .V  Seneca  village  destroyed  by  De- 
nonville’s  exiiedition  in  1687.— Shea,  note 
in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  iii,289,  1868. 

Gahko  (‘crane’).  A Alahican  clan. 

Gahlinskun  ( ndli^nskiui,  ‘high  up  on  a 
point’).  A Haida  town  N.  of  C.  Ball,  on 
the  K.  coast  of  (iraham  id.,  Brit.  Col., 
occupied  by  the  Naikun-kegawai.  Work 
assigned  to  it  120  people  in  9 houses  in 
1886-41 . A-se-guang,  the  name  given  by 
him,  is  .«aid  to  have  been  applied  to. some 
high  land  back  of  the  town. — Swanton, 
Cont.  llaida,  280,  1905. 

A se  guang.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe.s.  v,  489.  18.55 
(after  Work.  183C>-41).  A-se-quang, — Kane,  Wand, 
in  N.  .\.,app..  18.59  (misprint  from  Work).  Gali'n- 
skun.— .Swanton,  Cont.  llaida,  280, 190.5. 

Gaiagunknn  ( G(?>).  A Haida 

town  said  to  have  stood  near  Hot  S|)ring 
id.,  Rrit.  Col. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
278,  1905. 

Gailanipitea.  Ai)parently  a former  set- 
tlement of  the  Pima  or  of  an  allied  trihe, 
possibly  the  Sobaipuri,  described  as  situ- 
ated on  a hill  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Rio 
San  Pedro.  Visited  by  Father  Kino  in 
1697.  Probably  identical  with  the  ruins 
known  as  Santa  Cruz,  a few  miles  w.  of 
Tombstone,  s.  Ariz. 

Jaibanipitca.— Biincroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  271, 
1.884.  Santa  Cruz  de  Gaibanipitea. — Bcrmd  (lti97j 
in  Doe.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  l.  277,  ia56.  Santa  Cruz 
del  Cuervo.— Biincroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  271. 1881. 
Sta  Cruz  de  Gaibauipetea.— Ibid.,  264.  Sta.  Cruz  de 
Jaibanipitca  de  Pimas.— Kino  (1698),  ibid.,  290. 


Gakhulin  (‘village  on  a stream  ’ ).  One 
of  the  4 Kan.«a  villages  in  1820. 

Gaquli". — Dorsev,  Kan.sa  MS.  vocub.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882. 

Gakhulinulinbe.  A former  Kansa  vil- 
lage near  the  head  of  a s.  tributary  of 
Kan.«as  r.,  on  5vhich  a trading  post  was 
established. 

Gaquli"  uli"'be. — Dorsev,  Kansa  MS.  voeab.,  B.  A. 
E.,1882. 

Gakpomute  ( ‘ little  turtle  ’ ).  A Mahican 
clan. 

Galena.  The  ore  of  lead  occurs  in  beds, 
])Ockets,  and  in  true  veins  in  connection 
with  various  geological  formations  in  the 
United  States  and  in  British  America,  be- 
ing especially  abundant  in  Illinois  and 
Missouri.  The  Indians  of  the  Mississiiijii 
valley,  especially  the  mound  builders, 
seem  to  have  prized  this  ore  very  highly 
in  the  form  in  which  it  usually  occurs — 
masses  of  blue-gray,  glistening  cubical 
crystals.  It  was  probably  valued  for  its 
beauty,  as  was  also  the  yellow  crystals  of 
iron  jiyrites,  and  jiossibly  had  special'sig- 
niticance  with  the  mound-building  tribes, 
as  it  is  found  among  the  articles  ]>laced 
ujion  the  .^acriticial  altars.  Insomecases 
the  heat  of  the  altar  tires  has  heeii  suf- 
licient  to  melt  part  of  the  ore,  hut  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Indians  liad  learned 
to  make  any  jiractical  use  of  the  lead. 
Squier  and  Davis  found  80  pounds  of  the 
ore,  in  pieces  varying  from  2 ounces  to  8 
pounds,  on  an  altar  in  one  of  the  Mouml 
City  mounds  in  Ohio;  and  it  is  at  times 
found  also  on  pueblo  sites.  Galena  5vas 
sometimes  shaped  into  the  sinqiler  forms 
of  ceremonial  objects,  such  as  sjiheres, 
hemisjiheres,  cones,  jilummets,  and  boat- 
stones  (q.  V.).  Consult  Moorehead  in 
The  Antiquarian,  i,  1897;  Ran  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1872, 1878;  S(|uierand  Davis  in 
Smith.son.  Cont.,  i,  1848.  (w.  n.  n.) 

Galiano  Island.  A hand  of  the  Penela- 
knt  (<i.  V.)  who  speak  a Cowichan  dia- 
lect, residing  in  s.  e.  Vancouver  id.;  jiop. 
82  in  1904.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904,  i>t.  ii,  69, 
1905. 

Galilali  (GaliJali,  ‘the  houses’;  i.  e., 
ancient  cave  houses).  A Tarahuniare 
ranchcria  in  the  Sierra  iMadre,  w.  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf’n,  1894. 

Galisteo.  A former  Tano  jnieblo  1^  m. 
N.  E.  of  the  jiresent  hamlet  of  the  .«ame 
name,  and  about  22  miles  s.  of  Santa  Fe, 
N.  5Iex.  Identified  by  Bandelier  ( .\rch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  122',  1892)  with  the 
Ximena  of  Coronado,  who  visited  the 
village  in  1541;  when  it  consisted  of  80 
houses.  ( ialisteo  was  the  scat  of  a Fran- 
ciscan mission  jicrhajis  as  early  as  1617 — 
certainly  in  1629— and  in  1680  contained 
600  neophytes  and  a line  church;  San 
Cristdhal  was  a visita  at  this  date.  In 
the  revolt  of  the  Pueblos  in  .August  of  the 
latter  year  the  Indians  of  Galisteo  killed 
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the  resident  priest,  besides  the  father  cus- 
todian of  New  Mexico,  the  missionaries  of 
San  Marcos  and  Pecos,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  give  warning,  and  several  colo- 
nists. After  the  remaining  Spanish  col- 
onists had  been  driven  out  of  the  country 
the  Tanoof  Galisteo  removed  to  Santa  F6 
and  erected  a village  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Palace,  but  were  expelled  l)y  Vargas  in 
1692.  In  1706  the  town  was  reestablished 
with  90  Indians  by  the  governor  of  the 
province  under  the  name  Nuestra  Senora 
de  los  Remedios  de  Galisteo,  but  it  was 
also  called  Santa  Marfa.  It  remained  an 


inconsiderable  village  until  between  1782 
and  1794,  when theinhabitants,  decimated 
by  smallpox  and  by  the  persistent  hos- 
tilities of  the  Comanche,  removed  to  Santo 
Domingo  pueblo,  where  their  descendants 
still  live,  preserving  the  language  of  their 
ancestors  and  in  part  their  tribal  autono- 
my. At  one  time,  according  to  Bandelier, 
Galisteo  probably  had  a population  of 
1,000.  In  1712  it  numbered  110  souls;  in 
1748,  50  families,  and  but  52  souls  in  1782 
just  before  its  abandonment.  ( f.  w.  h.  ) 
Calisteo.— Vaugondy,  map  Am6rique,  1778.  Ca- 
lixteo.— Kitchin, map N.  A.,  1787.  Calixto.— Gus.se- 
feld,  Charte  America,  1797.  Galasteo. — Mendoza 
(1742)  quoted  by  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles, 
213,1867.  Galiste.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  ii,  131, 
1787.  Galisteo.— Zarate  Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  cited 
by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  600, 1882.  Gallisteo. 
Eaton  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  220,  1854. 
Glisteo.— Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  IiiM.,  xvi,  2,58, 18/1. 
Jimena. — Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  la  Conq.,  164, 1/42, 
Kimena.— Peet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xvi,  354, 1895  (rnis- 
print)  Nuestra  de  Senora  de  los  Remedios  de  Galis- 
teo  —MS.  of  1720  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch 
Inst  Papers,  v,  194, 1890.  San  Lucas.— Sosa  (1590) 
in  Doc.In6d.,  xv,  251,  1871  (identified  with  Galis- 
teo  by  Bandelier,  Arch.  In.st.  Papers,  iv,  101, 
1892).  Santa  Ana.— Onate  (1598),  ibid.,  xvi,  2.-)8, 
1871  (Glist6o  or).  Santa  Cruz  de  Galisteo.— Vetan- 
curt,  Teatro  Mex.,  iii,  322,  1871  (mission  name 
prior  to  1706) . Santa  Maria  de  Galisteo.— Cuervo 
(1706)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Me.x., 
228,  1889  (mission  name  from  1706).  S'.»__Cruz  de 
Galisteo.— D’Anville,  map  Am6r.  Sept.,  1746.  S<f 
Maria.— Ibid.  S“  Mario.— Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas, 
map  5 1776.  S'l  Maria. — D’Ativille,  map  X.  A., 
Bolton  ed.,  1752.  T’a-ge  Uing-ge.— Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  100,  1892  (native  name). 
Ta-ge-uing-ge, — Ibid.,  Ill,  125,  1890  (native  name). 
Tage-unge.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  221, 1893.  Ta- 
noque.-Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  18.53 

(trails,  ‘theloweraettlement’:  native  name;  butit 
seemingly  means  ‘Tano  village’).  Ximena.—Cas^ 
taneda  (ca.  1.565)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  623.  189b. 
Ximera.— Castaneda  in  Ternaux-Compnns,  5oy., 

Gall  ( Pizi).  A chief  of  the  Hunkpapa 
Teton  Sioux,  born  on  Moreau  r.,  S.  I^k., 
in  1840;  died  nt  Oak  cr. , fe.  Diik.,  Dec. 
5,  1894.  He  tvas  of  humble  parentage, 
Vmt  was  well  brought  up,  receiving  the 
usual  consideration  of  his  people  for  an 
orphan,  his  mother  being  a poor  widotv. 
As  a young  man  he  was  a warrior  of  note, 
and  that  he  was  possessed  of  military 
genius  of  high  order  5vas  shown  by  the 
disposition  he  made  of  his  forces  at  the 
battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn,  June  25, 
1876,  where  he  led’  the  Sioux.  He  was 
the  lieutenant  of  Sitting  Bulb  but  had  the 
quality  of  leadership  in  the  field  that  vi  as 


lacking  in  his  chief.  He  fled  to  Canada 
with  Sitting  Bull  after  the  Custer  affair, 
but  in  1880  he  and  C'row  Chief  withdrew 
from  the  Sitting  Bull  following,  leaving 
the  latter  with  but  few  people.  M ith  his 
followers  he  surrendered  to  Maj.  Ilges 
at  Poplar  r.  camp,  Mont.,  Jan.  1,  1881, 
and  settled  as  a farmer  on  Standing  Rock 
res.,  N.  and  S.  Dak.  He  denounced  Sit- 
ting Bull  as  a coward  and  a fraud  and 
became  a friend  to  the  whites,  wielding 
a potent  influence  in  procuring  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Indians  to  the  plan  of  the 
Government  for  the  education  of  the 
children.  He  was  a man  of  noble  pres- 
ence and  much  esteemed  for  his  candor 


CHIEF  GALL 

and  sagacity  by  the  whites  with  5vhoni 
he  came  in  contact.  He  was  influential 
in  bringing  about  the  ratification  of  the 
act  of  jMar.  2,  1889,  the  last  agreement 
with  the  Sioux  by  which  their  great  res- 
ervation was  divided  into  separate  reser- 
vations and  certain  portions  5vere  ceded 
to  the  United  States.  From  1889  he  was 
a judge  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  at 
Standing  Rock  agency.  (.i.  m’l.) 

Galley.  A Cherokee  settlement  of 
about  12  families  in  1819  (Nuttall,  Ar- 
kansa,  122,  1821),  on  the  Galley  hills,  in 
Yell  CO.,  Ark.,  about  midway  between 
Danville  and  Dardenelle.  (.u  m.) 

Gallinomero.  A name  more  usually  ren- 
dered Kaiiwmero  by  the  Indians  to  whom 
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it  is  applied.  It  was  given  by  the  Span- 
iards of  San  Kafael  mission  to  the  Porno 
from  the  vicinity  of  Healdsburgand  Santa 
Rosa,  Sonoma  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  being  brought  into  the  mission  in 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  The 
name  is  now  used  to  designate  in  j)articu- 
lar  the  few  remaining  Indians  whose 
former  homes  were  in  the  Russian  r.  val- 
ley from  the  vicinity  of  Healdsburg  s.  to 
the  southern  limit  of  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  Porno,  or  a point  about  half- 
way between  Santa  Rosa  and  Petaluma. 
In  a still  l)n>ader  sense  it  is  made  to  in- 
clude the  remainder  of  the  people  speak- 
ing the  same  dialect  and  formerly  living 
about  Cloverdale  and  the  upper  part  of 
Dry  cr.  The  name  is  not  of  Indian  ori- 
gin and  its  significance  is  not  known. 

(s.  A.  b) 

Cainameros.— Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  iv,  71,  18H(>. 
Calajomanes.— Biincroft,  Nat.  Race.s,  l,  3(13,  1877. 
Canaumanos.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  30, 
1860.  Canimairo. — Ibid.,  .Tune  8,  1860.  Cani- 
mares.— Ibid.,  Feb.  22,  1860.  Gal-li-no-me'-ro.— 
Powers  in  Com.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  174,  1877. 
Kai-nama.— Wrangell,  Ethnog.  Naelir.,  80,  1839. 
Kai-na-meah.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  102,  1853.  Kai-na-me-ro. — Ibid.  Kai- 
no-meahs. — Ibid.,  112.  Kanamara. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Mar.  30,  1860.  Eanimares. — Ibid.  Eani- 
marres. — Ibid.  Kianamaras. — Ind.  Art'.  Rep.  1864, 
119,  1865.  Kyanamara.— Ibid.,  1856,  257,  1857. 

Oalpa.  A former  Tepehuane  pueblo 
and  the  seat  of  amission;  situated  in  cen- 
tral Durango,  Mexico,  on  the  headwaters 
of  Rio  San  Pedro. 

S Lucas  de  Galpa.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  319, 1864. 

Gamacaamanc  (‘ravine  of  palms’).  A 
rancheria,  probably  Cochimi,  connected 
with  Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mission, 
Lower  California,  in  the  18th  century. — 
Doc.  Hist.  JMex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189,  1857. 

Gamacaamancxa  (‘mouth  of  the  ravine 
of  palms’).  A rancheria,  probably  Co- 
chimi, connected  with  Purfsima  (Cade- 
gomo) mission,  Lower  California,  in  the 
l8th  century. — Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s. 
V,  190,  1857.' 

Gambling.  See  Games. 

Gamchines.  A former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Games.  Indian  games  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  classes:  games  of  chance 
and  games  of  dexterity.  Games  of  pure 
skill  and  calculation,  such  as  chess,  are 
entirely  absent.  The  games  of  chance 
fall  into  one  of  two  categories:  (1 ) games 
in  which  implements  corresponding  with 
dice  are  thrown  at  random  to  determine 
a number  or  numbers,  the  counts  being 
kept  by  means  of  sticks,  pebbles,  etc.,  or 
upon  an  abacus  or  counting  board  or  cir- 
cuit; (2)  games  in  which  one  or  more 
of  the  players  guess  in  which  of  two 
or  more  places  an  odd  or  particularly 
marked  counter  is  concealed,  success  or 
failure  resulting  in  the  gain  or  loss  of 


counters.  The  games  of  dexterity  may 
be  designated  as  (1st)  archery  in 'its  va- 
rious modifications;  (2d)  a game  of  slid- 
ing javelins  or  darts  upon  the  hard  grountl 
or  ice;  (3d)  a game  of  shooting  at  a mov- 
ing target  consisting  of  a netted  hoop  or 
a ring;  (4th)  the  game  of  ball  in  several 
highly  specialized  forms;  and  (5th)  the 
racing  games,  more  or  le.ss  interrelated  and 
complicated  with  the  ball  games  (q.  v. ). 
In  addition,  there  is  a sub-class,  related 
to  the  game  of  shooting  at  the  moving 
target,  of  which  it  is  a miniature  form, 
corresponding  with  the  European  game  of 
cup-and-ball.  Games  of  all  the  classes 
designated  are  found  among  all  the  In- 
dian tribes  of  North  America,  and  con- 
stitute the  games,  par  excellence,  of  the 
• Indians.  The  children  have  a variety'  of 
other  amusements  such  as  top  spinning, 
mimic  fights,  and  similar  imitative  sports 
(see  Amusement.^);  but  the  games  first 
described  are  jilayed  only  by  men  and 
women,  youths  and  maidens,  not  by 
children,  and  usually  at  fixed  sea.sons  as 
the  accompaniment  of  certain  festivals  or 
religious  rites.  A well-marked  affinity 
exists  between  the  manifestation  of  the 
same  game  even  among  the  most  widely 
separated  tribes;  the  variations  are  more 
in  the  materials  employed,  due  to  envi- 
ronment, than  the  object  or  method  of 
plays.  Precisely  the  same  games  are 
played  by  tribes  belonging  to  unrelated 
linguistic  stocks,  and  in  general  the  va- 
riations do  not  follow  the  differences  in 
language.  At  the  same  time  there  ap- 
pears to  he  a progressive  change  from 
what  seems  to  be  the  older  forms  of  exist- 
ing games  from  a center  in  S.  \V.  United 
States  along  lines  radiating  from  the  same 
center  southward  into  IMexico.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  any  of  tlie  games  above 
described  were  ever  imported  into  Amer- 
ica; on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  lie 
the  direct  and  natural  outgrowth  of 
aboriginal  American  institutions.  They 
show  no  modification  due  to  white  influ- 
ence other  than  the  decay  which  charac- 
terizes all  Indian  institutions  under  exist- 
ing conditions.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  wide  dissemination  of  certain 
games,  as,  for  example,  the  hand  game, 
is  a matter  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
due  to  wider  and  less  restricted  inter- 
course through  the  abolition  of  tribal 
wars.  Playing  cards  and  probablv  the 
simple  board  game,  known  by  the' Eng- 
lish as  merrels,  are  practicall’y  the  only 
games  borrowed  by  the  Indians  from  the 
whites.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
taken  lacrosse  in  the  N.  and  racket  in  the 
S.,  and  the  ^Mexicans  of  the  Rio  Grande 
play  all  the  old  Indian  games  under  Span- 
ish names.  In  the  dice  games,  it  aj>- 
pears,  the  original  number  of  dice  wa.s 
four,  and  that  they  were  made  of  canes, 
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being  the  shaftinents  of  arrows  painted 
or  l)nrned  witli  marks  corresponding  with 
those  used  to  designate  the  arrows  of  the 
four  world-fjnarters.  In  one  of  tlieeai  liest 
forms  of  the  guessing  game  the  nnnd)er  ot 
the  places  of  concealment  was  four,  and 
the  iinplenientH  used  in  hitlin^  were  de- 
rived  from  the  four  marked  arrow  shatt- 
ments.  In  general,  in  all  Indian  pines, 
the  arrow  or  the  bow,  or  some  derivative 
of  them,  is  found  to  be  the  jiredominant 
implement,  and  the  conceptions  of_  the 
four  world-(]narters  the  fundamental  idea. 
From  this  it  became  apparent  that  the 
relation  of  the  games  to  each  other  in  the 
same  area,  and  of  each  to  its  counterpart 
among  all  the  tribes,  was  linplv  depen- 
dent on  their  common  origin  in  ceie- 
inonies  from  which  games  iirodiiced  as 
amusements  were  uniformly  derived. 
Back  of  each  game  is  found  a ceremony 
in  which  tlie  game  was  a signihcant 
part.  The  ceremony  has  commonly  dis- 
appeared; the  game  survives  as  an  amuse- 
ment, but  often  with  traditions  and  ob- 
servances which  serve  to  connect  it  with 
its  original  jiurpose.  The  ceremonies 
appear  to  have  been  to  cure  sickness,  to 
cause  fertilization  and  rprodnction  ot 
plants  and  animals,  and,  in  the  and  re- 
gion, to  produce  rain.  Gaming  imple- 
ments are  among  the  most  signihcant 
oliiects  that  are  placed  upon  many  liopi 
altars,  and  constantly  reappear  as  parts 
of  the  masks,  headdresses;  and  other 
ceremonial  adornments  of  the  Indians 
generally.  These  observations  hold  true 
both  of  the  athletic  games  as  well  as  ot 
the  game  of  chance.  The  ball  was  a 
sacred  object  not  to  be  toucheil  with  the 
hand,  and  has  been  identihed  as  sym- 
bolizing the  earth,  the  sun,  or  the  moon 
In  the  ring-and-pole  game,  the  original 
form  of  the  ring  was  a netted  hoop  de- 
rived from  the  spider  web,  the  emblem 
of  the  Earth  mother.  The  performance 
of  the  game  was  bound  up  witli  ceremo- 
nies of  reproduction  and  tertihty.  In 
the  kicked-stick  and  ball-race  games  ot 
the  R.  W.,  the  primary  object  seems  to 
have  been  to  protei-t  the  crops  against 
sand  storms  within  the  circuit  traversed. 

Following  are  brief  descriptions  of  the 
princiiial  games  played  by  the  Indians  n. 
of  Mexico; 

\rrow  (7amos'.— A variety  of  games  was 
idaved  with  actual  arrows.  In  I'lie  ot 
theVommonest,  an  arrow  was  tossed  M ini 
the  hand  by  one  of  the  jilayers  and  the 
others  then  threw  at  it  and  endeavored 
to  cause  their  arroivs  to  fall  across  it. 

Ball.  qamex.—The  two  common  ball 
games  which  are  widely  distributed  are 
racket  ball,  a man’s  game  placed  witli 
one  or  two  nette.l  bats  or  rackets,  and 
rihiiinv,  commonly  played  by  women. 


In  addition,  women  had  a game  with  a 
double  or  tied  ball  which  was  tossed  with 

long  slen- 


der rods. 
In  all  of 
these  it 
was  not 
permitted 
to  touch 
the  ball 
with  the 
h a 11  d s . 
A 111  o n g 

the  Plains  tribes  the  \vomen  jilayed  with 
a small  buckskin-covered  ball  ot  buttalo 
hair.  {Sue  J><-dl  ]dai/.) 


Shinny  Ball  and  Stick 


dice  game 
among  the 


DOUBLE  BALL  AND  STICK 

Bowl  (jame. — A kind  of 
widely  played  by  M'omen 
Algomiuian,  Iro- 
quois, Sioux,  and 
other  northern 
tribes.  The  dice 
consist  of  bone 
disks,  or  of  peach  or 
plum  stones,  m hich 
are  tossed  in  a 
wooden  bowl  or  a 
basket.  Some  Cali- 
fornia tribes  use  a 
large  flat  basket. 

Cut' X cradle. — The 
trick  of  weaving  jiatterns  M'ith  string  up- 
on the  fingers,  which  we  call  cat’s  cradle, 
is  verv  generallv  known,  but  the  designs 
are  different  and  much  more  intricate. 


Bowl  Game 


BASKET  DICE  GAME 

The  Zufii  and  Xavaho  attribute  the  origin 
of  this  amii.-^ement  to  the  spider  and  asso- 
ciate the  figures  with  the  spider-web  net 
shield  of  the  M ar  gods. 

Chddreid s (jauies.—\ndhm  children  play 
a varietv  of  games,  m hich  are  practically 
identical  M-itli  those  played  by  the  chil- 
dren of  civilization.  They  are  all  mi- 
metic in  their  character,  and  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  ceremonial  and  divinatory 
games  of  their  elders,  except  so  far  as 
they  may  be  imitations  of  them,  t^ce 
Amasemenl.x,  Child  life-) 

Chmdceif. — The  ring-and-pole  game  ot 
the  Creeks  and  neighboring  tribes,  m 
which  a stone  ring  or  disk  was  employed. 
From  specimens  of  the  stones  found  m 
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the  moundsitisshown  that  this  form  of  the 
game  had  a wide  distribution.  Stone  rings 
were  useil  until  recently  in  a similar  game 
by  some  of  the  tribes  on  the  N.  W.  coast. 

Cup -and -pin  (jame. — An  amusement 
analogous  to  the  cup-and-ball,  or  hilbo- 
quet,  of  Europe.  The  game  is  universal 
among  the  Indians,  and  exists  in  a great 


variety  of  forms,  all  of  which  may  he  re- 
ferred to  the  spider-web  shield.  Among 
the  Dakota  the  game  is  called  the  ‘deer-toe 
game’  and  played  with  a string  of  phalan- 


CUP-AND-PIN  GAME 


geal  bones  which  are  caught  on  a needle. 
The  Eskimo  use  solid  hone  or  ivory  ob- 
jects which  are  caught  in  the  same  way. 

Football. — The  game  commonly  spoken 
of  as  football  is  a hall  race,  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  S.  W.,  in  which  a small 
wooden  or  stone  hall  is  kicked  around  a 
long  course,  the  original  object  having 
been  the  magical  protection  of  the  fields 
against  sand  storms.  The  Tarahuinare 
derive  their  name  from  this  game. 
Football  proj)er  exists  among  the  Eskimo. 

Four-stick  f/amc.—A.  game  in  which  4 
marked  sticks  or  billets  of  two  different 


uiTthtiAlijA  'i  1 
FOUR-STICK  GAME 

sizes  are  hidden  under  a flat  basket, 
the  object  being  to  guess  their  relative 
positions. 

Hand  game. — The  commonest  and  most 
widely  distributed  of  Indian  guessing 
games.  Two  (or  four)  bone  or  wooden 
cylinders,  one  plain  and 
one  marked,  are  held  in 
the  hands  I>y  one  ])layer, 
the  other  side  guessing 
in  which  hand  the  un- 
marked cylinder  is  con- 
cealed. The  game  is 
commonly  counted  with 
sticks  and  is  played  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  songs  or  incantations. 
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Hidden-hall  game. — The  common  gues- 
sing game  of  the  Southwestern  tribes, 
played  with  four  wooden  tubes  or  cu])S, 
under  one  of  which  a 
ball  or  stick  is  hid- 
den. The  opposing 
side  endeavors  to 
where  the  ob- 
is concealed, 
four  cups  or 
refer  to  the 
world  - quarters. 


Hidden-ball  Game 


and  the  game  is  sacred  to  the  war  gods. 

IIoop-and-}>ole. — A widely  distributed 
athletic  game  in  which  a hoop  or  ring, 
frequently  covered  with  network,  is  rollecl 

along  the 
ground  and 
shot  at  with 
a r r o w s o r 
javelins,  the 
counts  being 
determined 
)}'  the  way 
in  which  the 
latter  fal  1 
with  refer- 
ence to  the 
ring.  The 
game  exists 
in  a great 
V a r i e t \-  o f 
fo  r ms,  all 
more  or  less 
related  to  and 
associated 
with  ideas  of  fertility  and  genei'ation. 

_ .higgling. — .Juggling  with  halls,  some- 
times nuuleof  clay  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  practised  by  the  women  of  some 
tribes.  They  keep  two  or  more  in  the 
air  at  one  time,  and  endeavor  to  see 
which  can  thus  maintain  them  longest. 

Kicked  stick. — A game  of  the  South- 
western Indians, 


HOOP-AND-POLE  GAME 


-rag: 
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KICKED  STICK  GAME 


notably  the  Zufii, 
i n w h i c h t w o 
small  painted 
sticks  are  kicked 
in  a race  around  a ceremonial  circuit 
inclosing  the  fields  beyond  the  village. 

Moccasin  game. — A common  guessing 
game  of  the  northern  tribes.  Four  moc- 
casins are  commonly  employed  and  a 
small  object,  such  as  a bullet,  or  a ball  of 
buffalo  hair,  is  hidden  in  one  of  them. 
The  o|>posing  side  endeavors  to  guess 
where  it  isconcealed.  Thegameiscounted 
with  sticks,  and  is  clearly  a derivative 
of  the  hidden-hall  game  played  with 
wooden  tubes. 

Fatal. — The  Spanish  or  Mexican  name 
of  the  stick-dice  game  among  the  Ilopi 
Indians  and  some  of  the  Pueblos  of  the 
Rio  (Jrande.  Derived  from  the  Aztec 
word  patolli , which  the  old  Mexicans 
are  described  as  having  jilayed  on  a 
painted  mat,  using  beans  as  dice. 
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Snou'  snal-e. — A gaming  implement, 
sometimes  carved  to  represent  a snake, 


lE^ 


SNOW  SNAKES 


which  is  hnrled  along  the  ice  or 
gronnd,  the  object  being  to  see 
‘snake’  will  go  farthest. 


frozen 

whose 


Stick  (janie. 
game  of  the 


— A common  guessing 
tribes  of  California  and 
the  N.  Pacific 
coast,  one  that 
extends  en- 
tirely across 
the  continent 
to  Canada  and 
the  Atlantic. 
The  sticks, 
probably  orig- 
inally arrow 
shaftments,are 
shuHied  and  di- 
vided, the  ob- 
ject being  to 
in  which  bundle  either  the  odd 
or  a particularly  marked  stick  is  con- 
cealed. (See  Straw  game,  below.) 

Stick  dice  game. — A widely  distributed 
game  in  wliich  several  2-faced  lots  are 

tossed  in  the 


STICK  GAME 


guess 


rm: 
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STICK  DICE  GAME 


air 

like  dice,  the 
counts  being  kept 
on  a diagram  or 
with  sticks.  The 
number  of  the 
dice  ranges  from 
3 upward,  4 being  the  most  common. 

Stilts.  — Stilt-walking  is  a chihlren’s 
sport  among  the  Hopi  and  Shoshoni,  and 
from  its  existence  in  Mexico  is  probably 
indigenous  among  the  Indians. 

Straw,  game  of. — The  name  given  by 
early  writers  to  a guessing  game  played 
by  Huron  and  other  tribes  of  the  Atlan- 
tic slope.  The  implements  consisted  of 
fine  sidints  or  reeds,  and  the  object  of  the 
game  was  to  guess  the  number,  odd  or 
even,  when  the  bundle  was  divided  at 
random. 

7b/w.— The  top  is  almost  universal  as 
a child’s  plaything  among  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  United  States  and  appears 
to  be  indigenous.  The  common  form  is 
a whip  top  made  of  horn,  bone,  stone, 
or  wood,  spun  on  the  ice  or  on  frozen 
ground. 

Consult  Culin,  American  Indian  Games, 
24th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1906.  (s.  c.) 

Gamgamtelatl.  A gens  of  the  Tenaktok, 
a Kwakiutl  tribe. 

g’a'mS’amtElai,.— Boasin  Rep.  Nat.  Mns.,  331, 189o. 

Gamiskwakoka-wininiwak  ( Kaml.skwa- 
wakuka-wlninlwag,  ‘men  or  people  of  the 


place  of  much  red  cedar.’ — Jones).  A 
Cliippewa  band  about  Cass  lake,  near  the 
head  of  the  Mississipjii,  in  Minnesota. 

CassLake band.— Common  name.  Gamiskwakoka- 
wininiwak. — Gatschet,  Ojibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 
Kamiskwawa'ku'ka-winiwiwag. — Wm.  Jones,  inf'n, 
1905  (correct  Chippewa  form).  _ 

Ganadoga  (‘it  is  a divided  village.’— 
Hewitt).  A former  Oneida  village  in 
Oneida  CO.,  N.  Y.,  near  Oneida  Castle. 

Ganadoga.  A former  Iroquois  village 
on  the  Canadian  shore  of  L.  Ontario,  near 
the  site  of  Toronto. 

Ganadoke.— Homann  Heirs’  map,  1756.  Ga-na'- 
doque.— Morgan,  League  Iroq., 473. 1851.  Kanada- 
gerea. — Doc. of  1670  in  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  N.\.,xiii, 
.502,1881. 

Ganagweh  ( ‘ one  took  it  out.’ — Hewitt). 
A former  Seneca  village  about  the  site  of 
Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Ga'-na-gweh.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  469,1851. 

Ganahadi  (‘  people  of  Ganak,’  an  island 
somewhere  near  the  s.  end  of  Alaska). 
A Tlingit  division  which  is  said  to  have 
moved  from  below  the  present  town  of 
Port  Simpson,  Brit.  Col.,  and  to  have  sep- 
arated inh.)  several  branches,  of  which 
one  settled  at  Tongas,  another  at  Taku,  a 
third  at  Chilkat,  a fourth  at  Yakutat,  and, 
according  to  one  informant,  a lifth  at 
Klawak.  (-i.  h.  s.  ) 

qSnaxa'di. — Swanton,  inf'n,  1904.  Ganaxte'di. — 
Ibid.  Kanaoh-idi. — Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120, 
1885.  Kanach-tedi. — Ibid. .116. 

Ganasarage  (‘at  the  place  of  man- 
drakes.’— Hewitt).  A former  Tuscarora 
village  on  Canaseraga  cr.,  at  the  present 
site  of  vSullivan,  N.  Y. 

Canaseraga. — N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  .t12,  note," 
1856.  Canesraca.— Esnauls  aud  Rapilly.  maj),  1782. 
Ganaghsaragey. — Johnson  (1762)  iu  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  vn,  512,  1856.  Ganaghsaragues.— German 
Flats  conf.  (1770),  ibid.,  viii.  229,  1857.  Gi-na- 
sa-ra’'-ge.— Hewitt,  infu,  1886  (Seneca  form). 
Kanadasero. — John.son  (1763)  in  N.  \.  Dqc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII,  582,  1856.  Kanassarago. — Csinajoharie 
conf.  (17.59),  ibid.,  382. 

Ganawagus  ( ‘it  has  a swam]iy  smell.’ — 
Hewitt).  A former  Seneca  village  on 
Genesee  r.,  near  Avon,  N.  Y. 

Ganawagus. — Deed  of  1797  in  .Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  All'.,  I,  627,  1832.  Conewaugus.— Cornplanter 
(1822)  quoted  bv  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  v,  115,1848. 
Gk’-na-wa'-gus.— Hewitt  .inf’n,  1886(Senecaform). 
Ganowauges. — Morgan,  League  Iroip,  468,  1851. 

Gandaseteiagon.  A Cayuga  village  ex- 
isting about  1670  near  i’ort  Hope,  On- 
tario, on  the  shore  of  L.  Ontario. 

Ganadatsiagon. — Vaugondy,  mai)  (17.53),  cited  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  I.X.  112.18.55.  Ganatcheskia- 
gon. — Frontenac  (1673)  in  Margry.  Dec.,  l.  2iI3, 
1875.  Ganatoheskiagon,— Frontenac  (1673)  iti  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hi.st.,  I.X,  11‘2,  18.55  (misprint).  Gandas- 
chekiagon. — Frontenac  (1674),  ibid.,  117.  Gan- 
daseteiagon.—Shea.  note  in  Charlevoix,  New 
France,  in,  110,  1868.  Gandatsiagon.— Beilin, map, 
1755.  Gandatskiagon.— Homann  Heirs’  map,  1756. 

Ganedontwan  ( Gd‘-nc‘-do”-(?ca”,  ‘ one 
put  hemlock  in  the  fire.’ — Hewitt).  A 
former  Seneca  village  on  the  site  of  IM os- 
cow,  N.  Y. 

Ga-nkh'-da-on-tweh.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  468, 
1851. 

Ganeraske.  An  Iroquois  village  that 
stood  aliout  1670  at  the  mouth  of  Trent  r., 
Ontario,  near  the  n.  e.  end  of  L.  Ontario. 
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Ganaraske.— Beilin,  map,  1756.  Ganeraske.— 
Frontenac  (1673)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  I,  233,  187.5. 
Ganeroske. — .\lcedo.  Die.  Geog.,  ii,  183,  1787. 
Gannaraske. — Denonville  (1687)  in  N.  Y.Doe.Col. 
Hist.,  i.x,  369,  1855.  Gonaraske.— Homann  Heirs’ 
map,  1756.  ftuandarosque. — Crepy,  map,  cn.  17.55. 

Gangasco  (from  shiuf/axcni,  ‘level,  wet, 
and  grassy  ground.’ — Heckewelder).  A 
village  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy  for- 
merly near  the  present  Eastville,  North- 
ampton CO.,  Va.  It  was  the  most  impor- 
tant village  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  e. 
shore  in  1722.  Theinhabitants,  who  were 
of  the  Accomac  or  the  Accohanoc  tribe, 
were  known  as  tiingaskins  and  remained 
there  until  they  were  driven  off  in  1838, 
being  then  much  mixed  with  negroes. 

(J.  M.) 

Gangascoe. — Beverly,  Va.,  199, 1722.  Gingaskins. — 
Wi.se  in  Schoolcraft,  I ml.  Tribes,  v,  36,  1855 
(name  used  for  the  band). 

Ganneious.  A former  Iroquois  village 
on  the  N.  shore  of  L.  Ontario,  on  the 
present  site  of  Napanee,  Ontario. 

Ganciou. — hotter,  map,  ca.  1770.  Gancydoes. — E.s- 
nautsand  liapilly.  map,  1777.  Ganeidos. — Alcedo, 
Die.  Geog.,  it,  183,  1787.  Ganeious. — Frontenac 
(1673)  in  Margry,  DOc.,  i,  233, 1875.  Ganejou. — Ho- 
mann Heirs’  map,  17.56.  Ganeousse. — Lahontan 
(1773),  New  Voy.,  i,  32,  1735.  Ganeyont. — Park- 
man,  Frontenac,  140,  1883.  Ganneious. — Denon- 
ville (lf)87)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  362,  1855. 
Gannejouts. — Beilin,  map,  1755.  Ganneous. — Hen- 
nepin, New  Discov.,  101, 1698.  Ganneouse. — Lahon- 
tan (1703)  quoted  by  Macatiley,  N.  Y.,  it,  191, 
1829.  Gonejou. — Crepy,  map,  ca.  17.55. 

Gannentaha  (‘liesitle  tlie  mountain.’ — 
Hewitt).  The  Huron  form  of  the  name 
of  Onondaga  lake,  N.  Y.  In  1056  the 
French  established  on  its  shore,  about  5 
leagues  from  Onondaga,  a mission,  com- 
posed of  ( Inondaga,  Hurons,  and  Neutrals, 
which  was  called  Notre  Dame  de  Ganen- 
taa,  from  the  name  of  the  lake.  It  was 
aliandoncd  in  16.58  on  account  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  pagan  Iroquois.  (.r.  m.) 
Canainda.— Hansen  (1700)  in  X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IV,  ,803,  18.54.  Caneenda. — Bleeker  (1701),  ibid., 
891.  Cannenda.— Schuyler  (1711),  ibid.,  v,  246, 
18.55.  Ganentaa.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  224,  1855. 
Ganentaha. — Esnaiits  and  Kapilly,  map,  1777. 
Gannentaha. — Macanley,  N.  Y.,  i,  113.  1829.  Ga- 
no"-da'-a’.— Hewitt,  inf’n.  1886.  Ga-nun-ta'-ah. — 
Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  471,  1,851.  Kaneenda. — 
Bleeker  (1701 ) in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  891, 
1854.  Notre  Game  de  Ganentaa. — Shea,  Cath.  Mi.ss., 
228.  18,55(French  name  of  inis.sion).  St.  Mary's. — 
lbi<l. 

Ganogeh  ‘place  of  float- 

ing oil.’ — Hewitt).  The  principal  Cayuga 
village  formerly  on  the  site  of  Canoga, 
N.  Y. 

Canoga.— Macanley,  N.  Y.,  it,  177,  1829.  Ga-a”- 
no’'-ge.— Hewitt,  inf’n,  1886.  Ga-no'-geh.— Mor- 
gan, League  Iroq.,  423,  1851. 

Ganondasa  (‘it  is  a new  town.’ — Hew- 
itt). A former  Seneca  village  on  the  site 
of  INIoscow,  N.  Y. 

Canadaraggo. — .Vmherst  (1763)  in  N.  5'.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  yii,  568,  1,8.56.  Canadasaggo. — .lohnson 
(1763),  ibid.,  .5.50.  Canaderagey. — .lohnson  Hall 
conf.  (1763).  ibid.,  .556.-  Ga-no'’-da’-sfi.‘. — Hewitt, 
inf’n,  18.86.  Ga-nun'-da-sa. — Morgan,  League  Iro(j., 
435,  1851.  Kanadaraygo. — John.son  (1763)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII,  576,  1856.  Kanaderagey. — 
Ibid.,  58'2. 

Ganosgagong(  ‘amongthemilk  weeds.’ — 
Hewitt).  A small  Seneca  village  for- 
merly on  the  site  of  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Ga-nose'-ga-go.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  437,  18.51. 
Ga-nos'-ga-gon,— Hewitt,  inf'n,  1886.  Ga-nus'- 
ga-go. — Morgan,  oj).  cit.,  468.  Ganuskago. — John- 
son (17.56)  in  N'.  Y.  Doc.  (.’ol.  Hist.,  vii,  92,  1.856. 
Kanuskago. — Ft  John.son  conf.  (1756),  ibid.,  57. 

Ganowarohare  ( ‘skull  is  fastened  to  the 
top  of  it.’ — Hewitt) . One  of  the  former 

principal  Oneida  towns,  situate  on  Oneida 
cr.,  at  the  site  of  Vernon,  N.  Y.  At  this 
})lace  the  Jesuit  mission  of  St  Fram/ois 
Xavier  was  established  in  1667.  In  1777 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  who  had 
espoused  theBritish  cau.se.  (.i.  x.  n.  h.  ) 
Cahnowellahella, — Macanley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  298,  1829. 
Canawagore.— Guy  Park  conf.  (1775)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VIII,. 550, 18.57.  Canawaroghere. — Johnson 
Hall  conf.  (1774),  ibid.,  476.  Canowaloa. — Ibid., 
VII,  101,  note,  18.56  (Oneida  form).  Canowari- 
ghare. — Guy  Park  conf.,  ibid.,  yiii,  535,  1857. 
Canowaroghere. — Johnson  (1762),  ibid.,  vii,  512, 
1856.  Conawaroghere. — Johnstown  conf.  (1774), 
ibid.,  VIII,  504, 1857.  Ga-no-a-o'-a.— Morgan,  League 
Iro().,  chart,  391,  1851  (Cayuga  name).  Ga-no'a- 
o-ha.— Ibid.  (Seneca  name).  Gano"waro'hare‘. — 
Hewitt,  inf’n,  1886  (a  Seneca  form  ).  Ga-no-wai'-lo- 
hale. — Morgan,  League  lroi|.,  chart,  394,  18.51 
(Oneida  name).  Gii'-no-wa-lo-har'-la. — Ibid.  (Mo- 
hawk name).  Ga-no-wi'ha. — Ibid.  (Onondaga 
name).  Kahnonwolo-hale. — Belkuai)  and  Morse 
in  Maas.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  v,  13,  1806.  Kahno- 
wolohale. — Macanley,  N.  Y.,  ll,  298,  1829.  Ka-no- 
wa-no'-hate. — Morgan, op.  cit.  (Tuscarora  name). 
Kononwarohare. — Oneida  address  (1775)  in  Wil- 
liams, Vermont,  ii,  437,  1809.  Old  Oneida. — .Ser- 
geant (1796)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  l.st  s.,  v, 
18,  1.806.  Onawaraghhare. — John.son  ( 17.56)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII,  101,  18.56.  Oneida  Castle. — 
Sauthier,  map,  1777.  Onnosarage  Castle. — Ibid. 
Orisca. — John.son  Hall  conf.  (1765)  in  N.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VII,  729,  18,56.  Oriska. — Sergeant  (1796) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  v,  18, 1806.  Oriske. — 
Oneida  letter  (1776)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  viii, 
690,  18.57.  Tg5no'‘eo'‘ha’. — Hewitt,  inf’n,  1^6  (a 
Seneca  form) . 

Gantlet.  See  ('apt ires,  Ordealx. 

Gaodjaos  {(Uiodja'os,  ‘drum  village’). 
A Haida  town  on  the  s.  shore  of  Lina  id., 
Bearskin  bay,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.,  oocupietl  by  the  Hlgaiu-lanas  family. 
It  is  often  referred  to  in  the  native  stories. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  279,  190.5. 

Gao-haidagai  (‘inlet  people’).  The 
name  by  which  the  Haida  of  Masset  inlet 
and  of  the  x.  coast  of  C)ueen  Charlotte 
ids.  generally  were  known  to  those  far- 
ther s.  (j.  R.  s. ) 

Gaousge  {(!a-o>'‘sage-o»’ , ‘ place  of  bass- 
tvood.’ — Hewitt).  Probably  a former 

Seneca  village,  located  by  Morgan  on  Ni- 
agara r.,  N.  Y. 

Ga-o-us'-ge‘.— Hewitt,  inf'n,  1886.  Ga-o-us-geh. — 
Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  mai>,  1851. 

Gapkaliptoua.  A iMalemiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Norton  bay,  .-Vlaska. — Zagoskin 
in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 5th  s.,  xxi,  map,  18.50. 

Garabato  (a  Spanish  term  with  various 
meanings,  but  here  referring  to  the  ]>icto- 
graiihs).  A cave  in  a gorge  on  the  w. 
slope  of  Arroyo  Garabato,  which  drains 
into  the  Rio  Chico,  in  the  Sierra  Nacori, 
w.  of  the  Rio  Casas  Grandes,  in  x.  w. 
Chihuahua,  that  contains  the  well-jire- 
served  remains  of  an  ancient  aboriginal 
habitation  on  the  walls  of  which  are 
numerous  paintings  that  give  the  cave  its 
name.  The  remains  are  possibly  those  of 
the  Tarahumare.  — Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  I,  103,  1902. 
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Garakonthie  {Ga-r((‘-k6n-ii-e’ , ‘^Moving 
Sun’),  Daniel.  Aii  Onondaga  chief  dur- 
ing tlie  middle  of  the  17tli  century;  died 
at  Onondaga,  X.  V.,  in  lG7t).  When  the 
French  mif?.sionaries  tied  from  Onondaga 
in  165(S,  Garakonthie  aided  them,  perhai)S 
secretly,  to  make  their  escape,  hut  soon 
oi>enly  hecame  the  protector  of  the 
Christians  and  an  advocate  of  j)eace.  In 
1G()1  he  induced  the  Oiauidaga  to  send 
an  embassy  to  tiuehec  and  to  return  tl 
French  cai)tives  with  a view  of  establish- 
ing peace.  lie  accomi)anied  the  prison- 
ers to  Montreal,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  obtained  the  relea.se  of  a 
number  of  his  i)Cople.  In  1G62  he  suc- 
ceed'sl  in  tmnporarily  checking  the  chiefs 
who  wished  to  make  war  on  the  French, 
and  frustrated  a plot  to  kill  the  mission- 
ary Ee  Moyne.  J)uringthe  war  that  fol- 
lowed he  exercised  his  authority  in  pro- 
tecting the  French  in  his  country.  He 
declared  himself  a convert  and  was  bap- 
tized in  10611  in  the  cathedral  at  tiuebec, 
receiving  the  name  Daniel.  Garakon- 
tliie  was  not  only  an  able,  humane 
leader,  hut  an  orator  of  considerable 
ability;  his  strong  attachment  to  the 
whites  lessened  his  influence  with  the 
more  warlike  element  of  his  tribe,  yet 
when  an  embassy  Avas  to  l)e  sent  either  to 
the  French  or  to  the  English,  his  services 
were  in  demand.  (c.  t. ) 

Garangula.  See  Gnunjula. 

Garganwahgah.  See  Cornplanter. 

Garomisopona.  A Chuihashan  A'illage 
between  Goleta  and  Ft  Conception,  Cal., 
in  1542.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542)  in  Smith, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  182,  1857. 

Gash.  The  winter  town  of  the  Sanya- 
koan  (q.  v.),  a Tlingit  clan  near  C.  Fox, 
s.  Alaska.  IMost  of  the  people  have  now 
moved  to  Ketchikan.  (.n  a.  s. ) 

Gasins  ( GVt.s'tbas’,  perhaps  ‘gambling 
sticks’).  A Haida  town  on  the  n.  w. 
shore  of  Lma  id.,  P>earskin  bay,  (.^ueen 
Charlotte  ids..  Frit.  Col.;  occui)ied  by 
the  family  1 Ilgam-lanas. — Swanton,  Cont. 


Haida,  270,  11)05. 

Gaskosada  ( ‘ it  is  a waterfall.’ — I lewitt ). 
A former  Seneca  village  on  Cayuga  cr., 
w.  of  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

Falls  Village.  Morgan,  League  Iroq..  UKi.  Js-il 
(comnioii  Kngli.'^h  name).  Ga’-sko'-sa-da’.— 
liewilt,  inf'n,  l.sstl. 

Gaspesien  (Gtispc  is  from  gachepe,  or 
krrhpi,  ‘ the  end.’— Vetromile) . A name 
given  by  early  trench  writers  to  a part 
of  tlie  Micmac  living  about  Gaspe  bay  on 
tbe  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  tiuebec province. 
Their  dialect  differs  somewhat  from  that 
of  the  other  Micmac.  They  freiiuently 
crossed  the  gulf  ami  made  war  on  the 
Eskimo  and  Papinachois.  In  1884  the 
“Micmacs  of  Gaspe”  numbered  71  per- 
sons. , (■'• 

Gaspesians.— Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  i.  -’30.  1/03 
(common  Engli.'^h  form).  Gaspesies.— Hennepin, 
N'ew  Discov.,  map,  1098. 


Gatagetegauning  (probably  for  Kd- 
^ld(fi  ‘at  the  ancient  field.’ — 

W.  J.)  A former  Chippewa  village  on 
].ac(Vieux)  De.sert  or  Gatagetegauning, 
on  the  Michigan- Wisconsin  state  line. 
The  present  Vieux  Desert  Chippewa  in 
Alichigan  numbered,  with  the  L’Anse 
band,  668  in  1602. 

Ga-ta-ge-te-gaun-ing. — Warren  (185'J)  in  Minn. 
lli.'Jt.Soe.Coll.,  V,  38,  1885.  Gete'kitigan.--Haraga 
Kng.-Oteh.  Diet.,  185,  187S.  Ka  tagi'tiganing.— 
Win.  Jones,  iiifn,  190-5  (correct  Chippewa  lorm). 
Old  Field.— Ibid.  Vieux  Desert.— Ibid.  Vieux  De 
Sert  band. — La  Pointe  treaty  (185-1)  in  V.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.,  223,  1873. 

Gatga-inans  ( G'd''t(/ub/u'n3).  A Haida 
town  on  Hippa  id.,'t^ueen  Charlotte  ids., 
Brit.  Col.  It  is  in  possession  of  tlie  family 
Do-gitinai. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  280, 
1905. 

Gatun'waTi.  See  Big-mmh. 

Gaudekan  (‘bell  town’ ).  Theprincipal 
Huna  town,  now  generally  called  Huna, 
in  Port  Frederick,  on  the  x.  shore  of 
Chichagof  id.,  Altiska.  Poj).  800  in  1880; 
447  (including  Avhites)  in  1900. 

Gaot!a'k-an.— Swanton,  Held  note.‘<,  B.  -A.  K.,  1904. 
Gaud-ah-kan. — Knimons  in  Mem.  .-Am.  Mns.  Nat. 
Hist.,  Ill,  pi.  xii,  1903.  Gaudekan.— Kran.^e,  Tlin- 
kit  Ind.,  104,  118,  1885.  Koudekan. — PetrotV  in 
Tenth  Census,  Alaska, 31, 1884.  ^ 

Gawababiganikak  ( Kau'<tpahiL'd)tl  kag, 
‘placeof  much  whiteearth.’ — W.  J.).  A 
Cliipiiewa  band  about  \\  liite  Earth  lake, 
N.  w.  5Iinn.,  otlicially  report e<l  to  number 
1,725  in  1905. 

Gawababiganikak. — Gatschet.  Ojibwa  MS.,  B.  .A. 
E.,1882.  Kawapabikani'kag. — Wm.  Jones,  inf'n, 
1905.  White  Earth  band.— Common  name. 

Gawunena.  A lianil  of  the  Arapaho, 

Gayagaanhe  [Gd-gd' -gd'-d"  -hv  , ‘its 
body  is  inclined.’— 1 lewitt).  The  former 
principal  village  of  the  Cayuga,  situate 
near  the  k.  shore  of  Cayuga  lake,  miles 
s.  of  Ibiion  Siirings,  N.  Y.  St  Joseph’s 
mission  was  established  there  in  1668,  and 
the  settlement  was  destroyed  by  Gen. 

Sullivan  in  1779.  (.i.  m.) 

Cayuga  Castle.— Machin.  maj)  (1779).  cited  l>y  Con- 
over, Kanadesaga  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  ,-A.  E. 
Ga-ya'-ga-an'-ha,— Morgan,  League  Iroi],,  423, 
48-51.  Ga-ya'-ga'-a"‘he'. — Hewitt,  int  n,  l-sstl, 
Goiogouin  — See  Cayuga.  Gwa-u-gweh.— Morgan, 
League,  Iroq,,  map’,  1851.  Saint  Joseph.— ,les.  Kel. 
for  1070,  03.  1.858. 

Gayanthwahgeh,  Gayehlwageb,  Gayentb- 
wahgih.  See  Cowjildnler . 

Gay  Head.  A village,  probably  of  the 
Wiinqianoag,  formerly  on  the  w.  end  of 
Martlias  Vineyard,  off  the  s.  e.  coast  of 
Massachusetts'  It  cotitamed  260  souls  in 
1698,  and  in  1809  there  Avere  still  240 
Indian  and  negro  mixed-bloods,  Avho 
probably  represented  the  entire  Indian 
pojHilation  of  the  island.  (-l  m-  ) 

Gearksutite.  A fluorine  mineral  resem- 
bling kaolin,  found  in  Greenland.  The 
word  is  conqiounded  of  arkxntHc  (q.  v.) 
and  the  Greek  yg,  ‘earth.’  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Geguep.  A former  Chumashan  vilhige 
near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co.. 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Get.  18, 1861. 
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Geies  (or  (leier).  One  of  the  non-Cad- 
doau  tribes  rei)orte<l  by  Father  J)ainian 
Massanet,  coinisario  for  the  missions  of 
Texas,  on  the  road  from  Coahuila  ( in-ol)- 
ai)ly  the  presiilio  rather  than  the  prov- 
ince) to  tlie  Tejas  (Texas)  country  in 
the  ISth  century. — Dictainen  Fiscal,  Mex- 
ico, Nov.  ;t0,  1716,  citetl  bv  11.  F.  Bolton, 
inf’ll,  1906. 

Gekelemukpechuenk.  A Delaware  \il- 
la^e  in  Ohio  in  1770-73 and  the  residence 
of  Netawatwees,  the  principal  chief  of  the 
tribe.  Perhaps  identical  with  White 
Eyes’  town.  It  was  abandoned  in  1773 
or  1774,  the  inhabitants  removing  to  Oo- 
shocton,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Muskingum, 
which  Netawatwees  henceforth  made  his 
chief  residence. — Loskiel,  ^Missions,  1794. 

Gelelemend  (‘leader’).  A Delaware 
chief,  born  about  1722;  known  alsoas  Kill- 
bnek,  the  name  home  hy  his  father,  one 
of  the  best  educated  Indians  of  his  time, 
lie  was  chosen  on  the  death  of  White 
Eyes,  about  1778,  to  succeed  him  as  act- 
ing cliief  of  the  nation  during  the  minor- 
ity (>f  the  hereditary  sachem  of  the  Turtle 
or  Unami  division,  having  in  the  council 
won  a reputation  for  sagacity  and  discre- 
tion. Like  his  predeces.sor  he  strove  to 
maintain  friendship  with  the  whites,  and 
was  encouraged  in  this  by  the  Indian 
agents  ami  military  commandants  at  Pitts- 
burg, who  promised  the  aid  of  the  .\meri- 
can  (loverument  in  the  uplifting  and  civ- 
ilization of  the  Indians  if  lasting  jieace 
could  be  effected.  The  war  i)arty,  led  by 
llopocan,  prevaiU'd,  however,  inthe  coun- 
cil. (ielelemend  was  therefore  invited 
by  the  ofiicer  commanding  the  garrison  to 
remove  with  others  of  the  peace  party  to 
an  island  in  Allegheny  r.,  where  they 
could  be  under  the  protection  of  the  sol- 
diery, but  they  were  not  protected  from 
a party  of  murderous  white  men  that  fell 
upon  them  when  returning  from  the  mas- 
sacre of  nearly  100  Christian  Delawares  at 
Gnadeiduietten  in  1782,  when  the  young 
chief  and  all  the  others  except  a few  were 
slain.  Gelelemend  made  his  escape  by 
swinnning,  but  the  documents  that  Wij- 
liam  Penn  had  given  to  the  Indians  were 
destroyed.  II is  services  were  of  value  in 
bringing  about  a general  pi'ace,  but  the 
Munsee  field  him  resjionsihlefor  the  mis- 
fortunes that  had  befallen  tbe  Delawares, 
and  to  escape  their  vengeance  hereniaineil 
with  his  family  at  Pittsburg  long  after 
peace  was  proclaimed.  I le  joined  the  Mo- 
ravian Indians  in  the  end  and  lived  under 
the  protection  of  the  settlement,  still  sed- 
ulously avoiding  his  vindictive  foes.  He 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  William 
Henry  and  lived”  till  Jam,  1811. 

Geliac.  .\  former  Chumashan  village 
on  Patera  ranch,  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Geliac.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  21,  1S62. 
Geliec.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  r,  lii9, 1874.  Gelo.— 
Ibid. 


Genau.  A former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  cf)nnected  witli  Dolores  mis- 
si<jn,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Genega's  Band  (named  from  its  chief, 
Genega,  ‘ Dancer’ ).  A Paviotso  band  for- 
merly living  at  the  mouth  of  Truckee  i 
w.  Nevada,  said  to  number  290  in  l8o9. 
They  are  no  longer  recognized  under  this 
name. 

Dancer  band. — Burton,  City  of  Saint.s,  472.  18()2. 
Ge-nega’s  band. — Dodge  in  Ind.  Ail.  Rep.  l.S.)9, 371, 
1800.  Gonega.— Burton,  oii.  fit. 

Geneseo  [Tijo' nesV ijo\  ‘ there  it  has  tine 
banks.’ — Hewitt).  An  important  Seneca 
settlement  formerly  situated  about  the 
site  of  Geneseb,  N.  Y.  In  1750  it  con- 
tained 40  or  more  large  houses.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Sullivan  in  1779. 

Cenosio.— Ft  .lohn.son  conf.  (17.')7)  in  X.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hi.st.,  VII,  254,  185i).  Chenceses. — BolKpiet 
(1701)  ipioted  by  Ruy)p,  We.'-t  Penn.,  ai>i).,  147, 
1840.  Chenesee  Castle. — Macliin  (1779)  quoted  by 
Conover,  .MS.,  B.  X.  F.  Chenessies.— Croghan(17(>5) 
quoted  by  Rupp,  We.st  Penn.,  app.,  172,  1840 

M.  Chenessios. — Colden  (1704)  in  X.  Y.  Doc. 

ist.,  vir.  009,  1850.  Chenissios.— Ibid.,  010. 
Chennesse  Castle. — Macliin  ( 1779)  quoted  liy  Con- 
over, op.  cit.  Chennussios. — X.  5'.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
index, 291 , 1801.  Chenosio.— Jolinsou  ( 1759),  ibid., 
VII,  370,  1850.  Chenusies. — Watts  (170t)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4lh  s.,  X,  .522,  l.s7i.  Chenusios. — 
,Tohnson (1703)  iilN.  Y.  lIoc.Col.  Hist. ,vn, .522, 1.8.50. 
Chenussio.— .lolinson  (1759),  ibid. ,379.  Chinesee. — 
Sullivan  (1779)  quoted  by  Conover,  MS.,  B.  .\.  K. 
Chinesse. — .lones  (1780)  in  X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VIII,  780,  1877.  Chinnesee. — Pemberton  (ci.  1792) 
in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  n,  177,  IslO.  Chino- 
sia.— Ft  .lohuson  conf.  (17.57)  in  X.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII,  204, 18.50.  Genesee. — Livermore  (1779)  in 
X.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  328, 18.50.  Geneseo. — Kno.x 
(1791)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  .Mf..  i,  220,  1832. 
Genessees. — .Mallery  in  Proe.  A.  A.  .\.  S.,  .xxvi, 
3.52,1877.  Genneces.— Goldtlnvait  (1700)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  .\,  121,1809.  Gennesse. — -Ma- 
ebin.  map  (1779),  quoted  by  Conover,  MS.,  B.  .\. 
E.  Ginnacee. — McKendry  (1779)  (pioted  by  Cono- 
ver,ibid.  Ischua. — Day,  Penn., 041, 1843.  Tennes- 
see.—Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,bk.  5.  111,1.848.  Kanonske- 
gon. — Poucliot.  map  ( 17.58)  in  X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
,\',  091,  1.8.58.  Tsinusios. — Claus  (1777),  ibid.,  vill, 
702,  18.57.  Tyo'nesi'yo’. — Hewitt,  inf’n,  1890  (cor- 
rect Seneca  form).  Upper  Senecas. — Claus  (1777) 
in  X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI II.  702, 18.57.  Zeneschio. — 
Loskiel  (1794)  misipioted  by  Day,  Penn.,  041, 1.843. 
Zoneschio. — Loskiel.  .M issions,  pf.  3,  32,  1794.  Zone- 
shio. — Ibid.,  j)t.  2,  122.  Zonesschio. — Zeisberger 
(17.50)  quoted  hy  Conover,  MS.,  B.  .\.  E.  Zonne- 
schio. — Conover. ibid. 

Genizaros  (Span,  transl.  of  Turkish  //eiii- 
c/ten  (Kng.  janizari/),  lit.  ‘new  troops,’ 
referring  to  a former  body  of  Turkish 
infantry  largely  reernited  from  cominil- 
sory  conscripts  and  converts  taken  from 
Christian  subjects).  A term  applied  to 
certain  Indians  wbo  were  jairchased 
or  captured  from  predatory  tribes  and 
scttleil  by  the  Spaniards  in  villagt's  along 
the  Bio  Grande,  N.  Mex.  One  of  these 
“ pueblos  (le  (ienizaros”  was  established 
at  Abitpiiu  btdVtre  1748;  another  at  Tome, 
farther  down  on  the  Rio  Grande,  at  a sub- 
se(|uent  date,  and  a third  apparently  at 
Belem  See  Villa-Senor,  Theatro  .\m., 
416,  1748;  Bandelier  in  ,\rch.  lust.  Rap., 
Ill,  197,  1890;  iv,  54,  1892.  (f.  w.  ii.) 

Genobey.  A large  Jumano  setticmeut 
E.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  N.  Mex..  in 
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1598. — Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Died.,  xvi, 
114,  1871. 

Xenopue. — Ibid.,  123. 

Gens.  See  Clan  and  Gem. 

Gens  de  la  Sapiniere  (French:  ‘people of 
the  hr  tree’ ) . A nninerons  trilie  formerly 
living  N.  N.  w.  of  L.  Superior  and  trading 
with  the  Englii^h  on  Hudson  hay.  Du 
Lhut,  in  1()84,  endeavored  to  draw  their 
trade  to  the  French.  They  ivere  distinct 
from  the  Cree,  Chippewa,  and  Assini- 
hoin,  and  may  have  been  a part  of  the 
Maskegon. — La  Ghesnaye  (1897)  in  Mar- 
gry,  Dec.,  vi,  7,  1888. 

Gens  de  False  (corruption  of  French 
Gens  da  Idtis,  ‘i>eople  of  the  land’;  or  of 
Gens  d'U  l’<nise,  ‘hand  of  the  iiaunch). 
Given  as  a hand  of  Sioux  at  the  Mandan 
sul)agencv,  N.  Dak.,  in  1832  (Ex.  Doc. 
90,  22(1  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  83,  1832),  hut 
])rohahly  intended  for  the  llidatsa,  cp  v. 

Gens  de  Pied  (French:  ‘foot  people’). 
A former  hand  of  Assiniboin  in  33  hxlges 
Av.  of  Eagle  hills,  Assiniboia,  Canada. — 
Henrv  (1808)  in  Cones,  New  Light,  ii, 
491,  1897. 

Foot  Assiniboines. — Ibid.,  523. 

Gens  des  Lacs  (French:  ‘people  of  the 
lakes’).  One  of  the  5 tribes  into 
Avhich  Badin  (Ann.  de  la  Prop,  de  la 
Foi,  IV,  538,  1843)  in  1830  divided  the 
Sioux  nation.  What  jieople  he  includes 
has  not  been  ascertained,  possibly  only 
the  Mdewakanton.  Prichard  (Phys. 
Hist.  IMankind,  v,  140,  1847)  uses  the 
term  Gens  du  Lac  as  equivalent  to  Peo- 
ple of  the  Leaves,  and  includes  the  4 
most  easterly  Dakota  tribes,  not  only 
the  Mdewakanton  (the  true  Gens  des 
Lacs),  butthe  Wahpeton  (Leaf  villages), 
Wahpekute  (Leaf-shooters),  and  Sisseton. 

Gens  du  Large  (French:  ‘wandering 
people’).  One  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Dakota,  as  given  by  Long  (Ex- 
ped.  St  Peters  r.,_  i,  380,  1824),  com- 
prising the  following  tribes:  Ivahra  (a 
Sisseton  band),  Miakechakesa  (Sisseton), 
Tetoans  (Teton),  Wahkjiakota  (Wahpe- 
kute), Wahkjuitoan  (Wahpeton),  Yank- 
toanan  (Yanktonai),  Yanktoan  (Tank- 
ton).  It  embraces  all  the  group  except 
the  Mdewakanton,  his  Gens  du  Lac. 
Dacota  errans. — Atlas  Ethnog.,  55,  1826. 
Roving  Dakotas. — Long,  op.  cit.,  I,  880. 

Gentaienton  (‘meadows  lying  to- 
gether.’— Hewitt).  One  of  the  chief  vil- 
lages of  the  Erie,  (j.  v.  Its  location  is 
not  known,  but  the  name  indicates  that  it 
was  on  a ]>lain. 

Gentagega. — ,Ics.  Hcl.,  Tbwaite.**  cd.,  I.VIII.  75,  1599. 
Gentaguetehronnons. — Ibid.,  XI.ll,  197,  1899.  Gen- 
taienton.—Ibid.,  I, .XI,  195.  191X).  Kentaienton.— 
Shon,  note  in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  ii,  266, 
bS66. 

Gergecensens.  A subdivision  ot  the  so- 
called  Thamien  grouj)  of  the  Costanoan 
Indians  of  California. 

Gergecensens. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  .Inne  22, 
1860.  Gerguensens. — Thi<L  Gerzuensens. — Ban- 

croft, Nat.  Races,  i,  452,  1874. 


German  influence.  German  influence 
on  the  aborigines  x.  of  Mexico  has 
made  itself  felt  in  three  particular  re- 
gions— among  the  Eskimo  of  Labrador 
and  Greenland;  among  the  Delawares, 
IMahican,  and  some  of  the  Irotiiiois  in 
Pennsylvania,  New'  York,  and  Ontario; 
and  among  the  Cherokee  of  South  Caro- 
lina. In  tho.«e  regions  Moravian  mission- 
aries have  endeavored  to  convert  the 
natives  with  considerable  success.  The 
Moravian  missions  in  Greenland  began  in 
1721  under  Egede.  The  station  of  Ny 
Herrnhnt  dates  from  1734.  From  the 
account  given  by  Thomi)Son  (Moravian 
Missions,' 211, 1890)  the  native  Christians 
in  Greenland  number  some  1,500,  and 
their  customs  and  habits  have  been  much 
changed  for  the  better,  especially  where 
the  influence  of  whalers  and  traders  has 
not  been  too  strong.  The  ^Moravian 
efforts  in  Labrador  began  at  Hojiedale  in 
1752  under  Ehrhardt,  but  the  first  suc- 
cessful establishment  was  made  in  1771. 
The  general  result  has  been  to  modify 
consideralily  the  dress,  implemeiits,  hal)- 
its,  and  Iwliefs  of  the  natives,  and  ]>articn- 
larly  their  se.xual  morality  (Delabarre  in 
Bull.  Geog.  Soc.  Phila.,  145-151,  1902). 
The  disapjiearance  of  the  Eskimo  jiii’ates, 
who  once  infe.sted  the  straits  of  Belleisle, 
and  the  general  imiu'ovement  of  Arctic 
navigation  have  been  brought  aliont 
through  the  change  in  Eskimo  life  and 
character.  Turner  observed  that  some  of 
the  Eskimo  children  of  the  Labrador 
missions  use  the  German  xvords  for  num- 
bers up  to  10  in  their  counting-out  ganies, 
having  caught  them  from  the  mission- 
aries. Much  of  what  the  Moravians  have 
accomplislied  in  Greenland  has  been  done 
in  spite  of  the  Danish  authorities  rather 
than  with  their  cooperation.  i\loravian 
missionaries  in  the  18th  century  and  the 
early  years  of  the  19th,  labored  among 
the  5Iahican  of  e.  New  York  (Rauch 
having  begun  the  work  in  1740),  among 
the  Delawares  and  other  tribes  of  Penn- 
svlvania,  Zeisberger  being  “the  a})OStle 
of  the  Delawares,”  and  among  the  Iro- 
(juois  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  New  T ork, 
and  Canada  (Thompson,  op.  cit.,  287-341 ). 
They  exercised  restraint  on  the  Indians 
during  the  French-English  and  Revolu- 
tionary wars,  when  their  converts  gener- 
ally were  illtreated  by  all  sorts  of  white 
men.  According  to  Thompson  (p.  278) 
the  jNIoravian  mission  of  1735  to  Georgia 
was  the  first  company  from  any  quarter 
that  reached  the  shores  of  America  with 
the  express  and  leading  object  of  evangel- 
izing natives.  Their  labors  began  among 
the  Creeks.  IMoravian  missions  xvere 
established  also  among  the  Cherokee 
(IMoonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  83, 
1900).  According  to  some  the  father  of 
Sequoya,  the  inventor  of  tlie  Cherokee 
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alpliabet,  was  a German  of  the  Georgia 
colony.  (.\.  i‘\  c. ) 

Geronimo  (Spanish  for  Jerome,  ap])]iedby 
the  Mexicans  as  a nickname;  native  name 
Goyathlay,  ‘ one  who  yawns’ ).  A medi- 
cine-man and  prophet  of  the  Chiricahua 
Apache  wlio,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century,  acquired  notoriety  through  his 
o]q)Osition  to  the  authorities  aud  by  sys- 
tematic and  sensational  advertising;  born 
about  1834  at  the  headwaters  of  Gila  r. , N. 
Mex.,  near  ol<l  Ft  Tulerosa.  His  father 
was  Taklishim,  ‘The  Gray  One,’ who  was 
not  a chief,  although  his  father  (Geroni- 
mo’s  grandfather)  a.<sumed  to  be  a cliief 
without  heredity  or  election.  Geroni- 
mo’s  mother  was  known  as  J uana.  When 
it  was  decided,  in  1873,  in  conseijuence 
of  depredations  committed  in  Sonora,  of 
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which  the  Mexican  government  com- 
plained, to  remove  the  Chiricahua  from 
their  reservation  on  the  s.  frontier  to 
San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  Geronimo  and  others 
of  the  younger  cluefs  tied  into  Mexico. 
He  was  arrested  later  when  he  returned 
with  his  band  to  Ojo  Caliente,  N.  i\Iex., 
and  tilled  the  ground  in  peace  on  San 
Carlos  res.  until  the  Chiricahua  became 
discontented  because  the  Government 
would  not  help  them  irrigate  their  lands. 
In  1882  Creronimo  led  one  of  the  bands 
that  raided  in  Sonora  and  surrendered 
when  surrounded  by  Gen.  George  11. 
Crook’s  force  in  the  Sierra  Madre.  He 
had  one  of  the  best  farms  at  San  Carlos, 
when  trouble  arose  in  1884  in  consequence 
of  the  attempt  of  the  authorities  to  stop 
the  making  of  tiswin,  the  native  intoxi- 


cant. During  1884-85  he  gathered  a band 
of  hostiles,  who  terrorized  the  inhabit- 
ants of  s.  Arizona  and  New  iSIexico,  as  well 
as  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico. 
Gen.  Crook  j)roceeded  against  them 
with  instructions  to  capture  or  destr(.)y 
the  chief  and  his  followers.  In  Mar., 
1886,  a truce  was  made,  followed  by  a 
conference,  at  which  the  terms  of  sur- 
render were  aigreed  on;  l)ut  Geronimo 
and  his  followers  having  again  fled  to  the 
Sierra  Madre  across  the  ^Mexican  frontier, 
and  Gen.  Miles  having  been  placed  in 
command,  active  operations  were  renewed 
and  their  surrender  was  ultimately  ef- 
fected in  the  following  . August.  The 
entire  band,  numbering  ab<jut  340,  in- 
cluding Geronimo  and  Nachi,  the  hered- 
itary chief,  were  deported  as  prisoners  of 
war,  first  to  Florida  and  later  to  Alabama, 
being  finally  settled  at  Ft  Sill,  Okla., 
where  they  now  reside  under  military 
supervision  and  in  prosperous  condition, 
being  industrious  workers  and  careful 
spenders.  (.i.  m.  c.  t.  ) 

Gesture  language.  See  Sign  laugnuge. 

Gewauga  (OdjVu'cigS><‘,  ‘it  is  bitter, 
salty.’ — Hewitt).  A Cayuga  village  on 
the  site  of  the  pre.sentUnion  Springs,  town 
of  Springport,  on  the  E.  side  of  Cayuga 
lake,  N.Y.  It  was  destroyed  by  Sullivan’s 
troops.  Sept.  22,  1779.  (j.  N.  n.  ii.) 

Ge-wa'-ga.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  470,  1851.  Ge- 
wau'-ga. — Ibid.,  423.  Ge-waw  ga. — Adams  in  Ca- 
yuga Co.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  no.  7,  176,  1889. 

Ghost  dance.  A ceremonial  religious 
dance  connected  with  the  messiah  doc- 
trine, which  originated  among  the  Pavi- 
otso  in  Nevada  aliout  1888,  and  spread 
rapidly  among  other  tribes  until  it  num- 
bered among  its  adherents  nearly  all 
the  Indians  of  the  interior  basin,  from 
iMissouri  r.  to  or  beyond  the  Rockies. 
The  prophet  of  the  religion  was  a young 
Paiute  Indian,  at  that  time  not  yet  35 
years  of  age,  known  among  his  own  peo- 
ple as  Wovoka  (‘Cutter’),  and  com- 
monly called  by  the  whites  Jack  "Wilson, 
from  having  worked  in  the  family  of  a 
ranchman  named  Wilson.  "Wovoka  seems 
already  to  have  e.stablished  his  reputa- 
tion as  a medicine-man  when,  about 
the  clo.se  of  1888,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
dangerous  fever.  While  he  was  ill* an 
eclipse  spread  excitement  among  the  In- 
dians, with  the  result  that  Wovoka  be- 
came delirious  and  imagined  that  he  had 
been  taken  into  the  spirit  world,  and 
there  received  a direct  revelation  from 
the  God  of  the  Indians.  Briefly  stated, 
the  revelation  was  to  the  effect  that  a 
new  (lis])en.sation  was  close  at  hand  by 
which  the  Indians  would  be  restored  to 
their  inheritance  and  reunited  with  their 
departed  friends,  and  that  they  must  pre- 
pare for  the  event  by  practising  the  songs 
and  dance  ceremonies  which  the  prophet 
gave  them.  Within  a very  short  time 
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the  dance  spread  to  the  tribes  e.  of  the 
inountaius,  where  it  became  known  com- 
monly as  the  Spirit  or  Ghost  dance.  The 
dancers,  men  and  women  together,  held 
hands,  and  moved  slowly  aronnd  in  a 
circle,  faring  toward  the  center,  keeping 
time  to  songs  that  were  sung  without  any 
instrumental  accmupaniment.  Hypnotic 
trances  were  a common  feature  of  the 
dance.  Among  the  Sioux  in  Dakota  the 
excitement,  aggravated  by  local  gi’iev- 
ances,  led  to  an  outbreak  in  the  winter  of 
1890-91.  The  principal  events  in  this 
connection  were  the  killing  of  Sitting 
Bull,  Dec.  15,  1890,  and  the  massacre  at 
AVounded  Knee,  Dec.  29.  The  doctrine 
has  now  faded  out,  aiul  the  dance  exists 
only  as  an  occasional  social  function.  In 
the"^  Crow  dance  of  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho,  a later  development  from  the 
Ghost  dance  proper,  the  druin  is  used, 
and  many  of  the  ordinary  tribal  dances 
have  incorporated  Ghost-dance  features, 
including  even  the  liypnotic  trances.  ^ 

The  belief  in  the  coming  of  a messiah, 
or  deliverer,  who  shall  restore  his  people 
to  a condition  of  primitive  simplicity  and 
happiness,  is  probably  as  universal  as  the 
human  race,  and  takes  on  special  emi)ha- 
sis  among  peoples  that  have  been  long 
subjected  to  alien  domination.  In  some 
cases  the  idea  seems  to  have  originated 
from  a myth,  but  in  general  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  it  springs  from  a natural 
human  longing.  Both  the  Quichua  of 
Peru  and  the  Aztec  of  Mexico,  as  well 
as  more  cultured  races,  had  elaborate 
messiah  traditions,  of  which  the  first 
Spanish  invaders  were  cpnck  to  take  ad- 
vantage, representing  themsehes  as  the 
long-expected  restorers  of  ancient  happi- 
ness. Within  the  United  States  nearly 
every  great  tribal  movement  originated 
in  theteachingof  some  messianic  prophet. 
This  is  notably  true  of  the  Pontiac,  con- 
spiracy in  1768-64,  and  of  the  combination 
organized  by  Tecum.seh  (q.  v.)  and  his 
brother,  the'prophctTenskwatawa  (q.  v. ), 
shortly  before  tlie  War  of  1812.  Of  similar 
nature  in  more  recent  times  is  the  doctrine 
formulated  ou  Golumbia  r.  by  S'lnohalla. 
See  Mooney,  (Ihost  Dance  Ueligion,  14th 
Kep.  B.  A.  K.,  pt.  II,  1896.  See  Daiicr, 
Miitliohxni,  Religion.  (.i.m.) 

Ghuaclahatche.  A former  ITpper  Creek 
town  ou  lower  Tallapoosa  r.,  *Vla.,  be- 
tween Kulumi  and  the  Atasi  towns. 
Bartram,  Travels,  461,  W91. 

Giants.  See  I’ojmlar  faUncien. 

Gidanemnk  (or  (Ukidaninn).  -A  band  of 
Serranos  (q.  v. ) living  on  Tejon  and  neigh- 
boring cri'cks  in  the  Te.hachapi  mts.,  s. 
Cal.  The  term  is  that  which  they  ajijily 
to  themselves.  l.  k.) 

Giguay.  A former  village,  ]>resumably 
Costanoau,  connected  with  Sau  Juan  Bau- 
tista mission.  Cal. — Lngelhardt,  hrancis- 
caus  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 


Gila  Apache.  The  name  Gila,  or  Xila, 
was  ajiparently  originally  that  of  an 
Apache  settlement  w.  of  Socorro,  in  s.  w. 
New  (Mexico,  and  as  early  as  1630  was  ap- 
plied to  those  Apache  residing  for  part  of 
the  time  on  the  extreme  head watersof  the 
Rio  Gila  in  that  territory,  evidently  em- 
bracing those  later  known  as  Mimbrenos, 
Alogollones,  and  Warm  Springs  (Chiri- 
cahua)  Ajiache,  and  later  extended  to 
include  the  Ajiache  living  along  the  Gila 
in  Arizona.  The  latter  Avere  seeminglv 
the  Arivaipa  and  Chiricahua,  or  ij  jiart  of 
them.  There  were  about  4,000  Indians 
under  this  name  in  18.53,  when  some  of 
their  bands  were  gathered  at  Ft  Weteter, 
N.  (Mex.,  and  induced  by  promise  of  sup- 
jilies  for  a number  of  years  to  settle  down 
and  begin  farming.  They  kept  the  jieace 
and  made  some  progre.ss  in  industry,  but 
were  driven  back  toalifeof  jiillage  when 
the  supplies  were  stojqied,  the  treaty  not 
having  been  continued.  They  are  no 
longer  recognized  under  this  name.  The 
term  Gileiios  has  also  been  em])loyed  to 
designate  the  Pima  residing  on  the  Gila 
in  Arizona.  (k.  w.  ii.) 

Apaches  de  Xila. — Benavidt'S.  Meniorirtl.  53,  1(130. 
Apaches  gileiios. — Garce.s  (1709)  in  Due.  Hist.  Mc.x., 
■Itli  s.,  II,  371,  18.50.  Apacftes  jileiios. — E.sciidero, 
Noti(*.  de  Sonora  y Sinaloa,  09,  1819.  Cilenos. — 
Orozc-o  y Berra,  (ieoy:.,  inap,  ISOI.  Gelinos. — Haniy 
in  Bull.  Soe.  d’Anthrui).  de  I’aris,  788,  1883.  Gila 
Apaches.— I nd.  A IT.  Kep..  430.  1853.  Gilans.— 
Hughe.s.  Doniphan’s  Ex])ed..  216,  1848.  Gilas. — 
Rivera,  Diario  v Derrotero,  leg.  950,  1730.  Gilc- 
Sas.— Ind.  AIT.  Kep.,  122,  isOl.  Gileno.— Adelnng 
and  Vater,  Mithridates,  iii.  178,  1810.  Gilenos.— 
Arricivita  (1791)  quoted  by  Baneroft.  ,\riz.  and  X. 
Me\-  388,  1889.  Gilenos  Apaches. — Garct?.s  (1709) 
in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  ii,  375,  1.8,56.  Southern 
Apache.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871,  191,  1872.  Tjuiccu- 
jen-ne. — Orozco  y Berra,  Oeog..  .59,  1804.  Tjusceu- 
jen-ne. — Eseudero,  Xotic.  E-^tad.  de  Chihuahua, 
212,  1834  (native  name).  Xilenos.— Kudo  En.'.ayo 
(cn.  17031,  Smith  ed.,  20,  1863.  Xilenos.— Alegre, 
Hist.  Comp.  Jesus,  i,  330. 1841.  Yabipais  Gilenos.— 
Garc6s  (1776),  Diary,  4.52,  1900. 

Gilak.  A Magemiut  settlement  near 
C.  Romanzoff,  Alaska;  ]iop.  22  in  1890. 

Gilakhamiut.— 11th  Census,  .Alaska,  111,  1893. 

Gilimis.  A former  village,  said  to  have 
been  .Esselen,  connected  with  San  Carlos 
mission,  (Ml.— Taylor  iu  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  20,  1860. 

Gimiels.  band  of  almost  pure  Yuma 
in  X.  Lower  California  (Taylor  iu  Browne, 
Res.  Pac.  Slope,  ajip.,  53-54,  18691.  Per- 
haps the  (.'oiiirita. 

Gipuy.  A village  occupied  by  the  an- 
cestors of  the  present  t^ueres  of  S:mto  l)o- 
mingo  ]uieblo,  14  ni.  e.  of  Thornton,  on 
the  brink  of  Arroyo  de  Galisteo,  x.  cen- 
tral N.  Mex.  In  consequence  of  a liood 
which  destroyed  a portion  of  the  jnieblo, 
Gipuy  was  abandoned  prior  to  1591,  and 
anotlier  village  bearing  the  same  name 
was  built  4 m.  w.,  nearly  on  the  site  of 
the  ]u-esent  Santo  Domingo.  It  was  the 
latter  Gipuy  that  was  visited  and  named 
Santo  Domingo  (q.  v.)  by  Castano  de 
So.«a  in  1591;  but  after  1605  this  juieblo 
was  also  destroyed  by  a freshet,  the  in- 
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habitants  movin'^  fartlier  w.,  where  tliey 
built  another  villajre  on  the  l>anks  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  naming  it  Iluashpa  Tzena. 
See  Bandelier  in  Ardi.  Inst.  Bajters,  iv, 
185-187,1892.  (f.  w.  ii.) 

Gi-pu-i.— Bandelier  in  Ausland,  814,  1882.  Gi- 
pu-y. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  In.st.  Baiters,  iv,  22.  18"), 
1892.  Guiperi.— Onatc  cited  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Bull.,  I,  18,  1883  (misprint).  Guipui.— Onale 
tl598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi.  102,  1871  (or  Santo  Do- 
mingo). Gui-pu-y.— Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  I’a- 
pers,  HI,  34,  1890. 

Girty’s  Town.  A Shawnee  village  in 
1795  on  St  ^larys  r.,  e.  of  Celina  reser- 
voir, xVuglaize  co.,  Ohio.  It  took  its 
name  from  Simon  Girty,  an  Indian  trader 
living  with  the  Shawnee.  (.i.  .m.) 

Gist,  George.  See  Secjuoiin. 

Gitin-gidjats  {(iiltn-gVdjais,  ‘servants 
of  theGitins’).  A family  of  the  Eagle 
elan  of  the  Halda.  This  family,  who  are 
of  low  social  ratik  and  are  distributed 
among  the  houses  of  the  Gitins  of  Skide- 
gate,  once  had  a town  in  connection  with 
the  hana-chaadiis,  on  Shingle  hay,  (iueen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  but  people  of 
Kloo  enslaved  so  many  of  them  that  they 
gave  up  their  town  and  independent  family 
organization,  entering  the  (lifferenthouses 
of  the  Gitins  as  servants. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Ilaida,  273,  1905. 

Gyitingits'ats. — Boas,  Twelfth  Hep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  24,  2'),  1898.  Gyit’ingyits’ats. — Boas,  Fifth 
Rep.,  ibid.,  26,  1889. 

Gitinka-lana  ( GV ltnq!a-Wva ) . A town 
of  the  Yagunstlan-lnagai  of  the  Ilaida, 
on  thex.  shore  of  Masset  inlet,  Brit.  Col., 
where  it  expands  into  the  inner  hay. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Ilaida,  281,  1905. 

Gitins  {(lUVna).  An  important  subdi- 
vision of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Ilaida. 
Gitins  is  a synonym  for  Eagle  clan,  and 
the  name  of  the  subdivision  would  nat- 
urally have  been  Hlgaiu-gitinai,  but  the 
family  was  so  prominent  that,  as  in  a sim- 
ilar case  at  IMasset,  it  came  to  be  called 
simply  Gitins.  This  was  the  subdivision 
or  family  that  owned  the  town  of  Skide- 
gate,  (iueen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It 
was  divided  into  two  j)rincipal  branches — 
Nayuuns-haidagai  and  Nasagas-haida- 
gai.  Subordinate  branches  were  the  La- 
galaiguahl-lanas  and  the  Gitin-gidjats. — 
Swanton,  C<mt.  Maida,  273,  1905. 

Gyit'i'ns. — Boas,  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribe.s  Can., 
24,  1898. 

Gitlapshoi  (‘grassland  people’).  A 
division  of  the  Chinook  tribe  living  at 
Sealand,  Pacific  co..  Wash. 

Gi!.a'pc6-i.— Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  260.  1891. 

Gituns  {Git-ins,  dialectic  variant  of 
GUtns).  An  important  family  grouj)  of 
the  Ilaida,  living  at  i\Ia.sset,  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit.  Col.  Its  prominence  at 
iMa.sset,  like  that  of  the  Gitins  at  Skide- 
gate,  was  such  that  no  further  designation 
was  used.  Two  princij)al  subdivisions 
recognized  were  the  Mamun-gitunai  and 
the  Endlskadjins-gitunai;  inferior  divi- 
sions were  the  Tees-gitunai  and  the  Sad- 
jugahl-lanas.  (.i.  r.  s. ) 


Gyit’i'ns.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  X.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  23, 
1898.  Kitans.— Harrison  in  I’roc.  anrl  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  125,  1895. 

Glacial  man,  'd-ea  Antiquity,  Arcltcoluyy. 

Glaglahecha  ( ‘slovenly  ones’).  A band 
of  the  Sihasapa  Teton  Bionx,  possibly 
identical  with  Tizaptan,  q.  v. 

Bad  looking  ones. — Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  141, 18.51.  Glagla-heca.— Donsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  219,  1897.  Glagla-hetca.— Ibid. 

Glaglahecha.  A band  of  the  Miniconjou 
Teton  Sioux. 

Glagla-heca. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220, 
1897.  Glagla-hetca. — Ibid. 

Glen-Vowell  Band.  A band  of  Kitksan 
living  on  the  right  bank  of  upper  Skeena 
r.,  4 m.  above  llazelton,  Brit.  Col.;  po]>. 
73  in  1904. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  209,  1902; 
212,  1904. 

Gleuaxcuqu.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara,  t'al. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Glikhikan.  A Delaware  warrior  and 
orator.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  ca])tains 
of  the  Delawares,  who,  in  an  argument 
with  the  French  prit’stsin  Canada  had,  in 
the  oi)inion  of  the  Indians,  refuted  the 
Chri.stian  doctrine.  Thinking  to  achieve 
a sindlarvictory  and  win  back  to  paganism 
theChristian  Delawares, he  challenged  the 
Moravian  missionaries  to  adebate  in  1769. 
To  the  dismay  of  his  admirers  he  was 
himself  converted  to  Chri.stianity,  and  in 
tlie  following  year  went  to  live  with  the 
United  Brethren.  In  the  Revolutionary 
war  his  dii>lomacy  saved  the  Christian 
settlements  from  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  the  Ilurons  under  Half-King  in  1777, 
and  when  the  latter,  on  Sept.  4,  1781,  cap- 
tured him  and  the  German  missionaries, 
their  chief  interfered  to  save  Glikhikan 
from  the  wrath  of  his  Alunsee  tribesmen 
who  were  with  the  Hurons.  Glikhikan 
was  murdered  and  scalpe<l  at  Gnaden- 
huetten  on  Mar.  8,  1782,  by  the  white 
savages  under  Col.  David  Williamson. 

Glooscap.  Heo,  yanuhozo. 

Glue.  See  ( 'cinent. 

Gluskap.  See  Xnnabozo. 

Gnacsitare.  A tribe,  supposed  to  be 
imaginary,  mentioned  by  Lahontan  as 
living,  about  1690,  on  a long  river  emp- 
tying into  the  Alississippi  in  Minnesota, 
in  about  the  same  latitude  as  M innesota  r. 
Gnacsitares. — Lahontan,  Voyages,  i,  119,  1703. 
Gnacsitaries. — .lanson,  Stranger  in  .\m.,  277.  1807. 
Gnasitaries. — Coxe,  Carolana,  19,  1741.  Knacsi- 
tares.— Dobbs.  Hudson  Bay,  map,  1744. 

Gnadenhuetten  (German;  ‘huts  of 
gra<-e’).  The  name  of  several  mission 
villages  (5,  according  to  Brinton)  estab- 
lished at  different  ]ieriods  among  the 
Maliican,  Munsee,  and  Delawares  by  the 
Moravian  missionaries.  The  first  was 
settlcfl  in  1746by  Moravian  5Iahican  from 
Shecomeco  and  Scaticook  on  the  x.  side 
of  Mahoning  cr.,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Ix'high,  about  tin*  present  Lebighton, 
Carbon  co.,  Pa.  In  1754  it  was  aban- 
donetl  for  a new  village,  called  New 
Gnadenbuetten,  on  the  site  of  Wei.ss- 
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port,  Carbon  co.,  Pa.  Delawares  and 
Mahiean  occupied  the  village  together. 
Soon  after  removing  here  the  old  village 
was  burned  by  hostile  Indians  in  1755, 
and  the  new  place  was  for  a time  deserted. 
In  17t)3  the  Indians  abandoned  the  set- 
tlement for  a short  time  on  account  of  the 
troubles  arising  from  Pontiac’s  war.  The 
last  and  best  known  village  of  the  name 
was  established  on  the  Muskingum,  about 
the  site  of  the  present  Gnadenhuetten, 
Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  in  1772.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  inhabit- 
ants were  removed  to  Sandusky  by  the 
hostile  Indians,  and  on  returning  to 
gather  their  corn  were  massacred  by 
the  Americans  in  1782.  Consult  Ileck- 
ewelder,  Narr.,  1820;  Howells,  Three 
Villages,  1884;  Loskiel,  Hist.  Miss.  United 
Brethren,  1794.  (.i.  m.) 

Gnaden  Auetten.— Rupp,  Northampton,  etc.,  Cos., 
*2‘20,  1845  (misprint).  Gnadenhuetten. — Loskiel, 
Hist.  Miss.  United  Brethren,  pt.  3,  82,  1794.  Gua- 
den  Huetten.— Rupp,  op.  eit.,  86  (misprint). 

Goasila  ( ‘north  people’ ).  A Wakashan 
tribe  of  Smith  inlet,  Brit.  Col.,  speaking 
the  Kwakiutl  subdialect.  The  gentes  are 
Gyigyilkam,  Sisintlae,  and  Komkyutis. 
One  of  their  towns  is  Waitlas.  Pop.  48  in 
1901;  36  in  1904. 

Gua-shil-la.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app.,  1859. 
Guasi'la.— Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  53, 
1890.  Kwashilla.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs. 
Brit.  Col.,  117b,  1884.  Kwasila.— Boas  in  Bull. 
Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  226, 1887.  Kwawshela.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.  1904,  pt.  2,  70, 1905.  Kwaw-she-lah.— Can.  Ind. 
AfY.,  145,  1879.  ftoasida.— Boas  in  Petermanns 
Mitt.,  pt.  6,  131,  1887.  Quatsinas.— Scott  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  316,  1868.  Guaw-she-lah.— Boas  in  Bull. 
Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  226,  1887,  Guoisillas.— Brit.  Col. 
map,  1872.  Gusisillas.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  113,  1879. 

Goch  ( ‘ wolf  ’ ) . The  name  given  by  the 
southern  Tlingit  to  one  of  the  two  sides 
or  phratries  into  which  the  Tlingit  are 
divided.  The  northern  Tlingit  call  this 
phratry  Chak,  q.  v. 

Goto.— Swanton,  field  notes,  1904,  B.  A.  E.  Kha- 
liukh.— Dali,  Alaska,  414, 1870  (the  word  for  petrel 
is  here  used  erroneously). 

Godbotit.  A trading  station  of  the  Mon- 
tagnais  and  Nascapee  at  the  mouth  of 
God  bout  r.,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  Quebec. 
In  1904  the  Indians  there  numbered  40, 
the  pf)pulation  having  been  stationary  for 
20  years. 

Godthaab.  The  chief  Danish  residence 
and  Eskimo  missionary  station  on  the  w. 
coast  of  Greenland,  about  lat.  64°. 
Grant/,,  Hist.  Greenland,  i,  map,  1767. 

Goggles.  Inventions  related  to  the  vis- 
or and  eyeshade,  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
sunlight  penetrating  the  eye.  After  the 
long  Arctic  winter  comes  the  trying  season 
of  the  low  sun  which,  glancing  over  the 
snow  and  Arctic  waters,  nearly  blinds  the 
hunter  and  fisher.  All  northern  peoples 
wear  vizors  of  some  kind,  but  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  Eskimo  should  have  his 
eyes  shaded;  he  must  have  a device 
through  which  the  eyes  look  out  of  nar- 
row slits  or  small  elliptical  holes.  In- 


deed, in  many  localities  the  shade  and 
goggles  are  united.  From  E.  to  the  far- 
thest W.  the  Eskimo  have  siicceedecl  in 
perfecting  such  apparatus.  The  Eskiino 
and  Aleut  spend  much  pains  and  skill  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  goggles.  They 
differ  in  materials,  form,  workmanship, 
method  of  attachment,  and  amount  of 
foreign  acculturation  according  to  locality 
and  exposure.  Goggles  or  eyeshades 
were  rarely  worn  by  the  Indians.  In  the 


Report  of  the  National  Museum  for  1894 
(pp.  281-306,  tigs.  15-35)  this  device  is 
well  illustrated.  Consult  al.>^o  Boas,  Mur- 
doch, Nelson,  and  Turner  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
In  the  Avritings  of  Arctic  explorers  also 
goggles  are  mentioned.  (o.  t.  m.  ) _ 

Gobate.  A former  Maricopa  rancheria 
on  the  Rio  Gila  in  s.  Arizona;  visited  by 
Sedelmair  in  1744  (Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889).  Apparently  distinct 
from  Cohate. 

Gohlkabin  ( Golkahlu,  ‘ prairie  people’ ). 
A division  of  the  Jicarillas.  See  Guhl- 
kainde.  (.i.  m.) 

Going  Snake  {FnddO-naG,  signifying 
that  a person  is  ‘going  along  in  company 
with  a snake’).  A Cherokee  chief, 
prominent  about  1825.— Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  522,  1900. 

Goiogonen(Ciml(V  ‘place  where 

locusts  Avere  taken  out  of  a liquid.’ — 
Hewitt).  One  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Cayuga  in  1670,  and  from  Avhich  the  tribe 
took  its  name,  situated  at  this  time  on  the 
E.  side  of  Cavuga  lake,  on  Great  Gully 
brook,  about  4 m.  s.  of  the  present  Union 
Springs,  and  4 leagues  from  the  town  of 
Tiohero  ( Eiohero),  lying  at  Uie  n.  end  of 
Cayuga  lake,  and  6 leagues  froin  Onnon- 
tare,  these  three  being  the  [irincipal  toAvns 
of  the  Cavuga  Avhen  first  knoAvn.  Tlie 
inhabitants  of  Goiogouen  Avere  composed 
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in  part  of  Cayuga  and  in  part  of  adopted 
captives  from  the  Hurons,  the  Cone.stoga, 
and  the  Neutral  Nation.  This  town  or 
‘ Bourg  d’Oiogouen,’  in  1668,  according  to 
the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1669,  contained 
more  than  2,000  souls  and  could  muster 
more  than  300  warriors.  While  the  Ca- 
yuga were  iwoud-spirited,  the  mi.ssiona- 
rles  found  them  more  tractable  and  less 
fierce  than  were  the  Onondaga  and  the 
Oneida.  At  this  town  Father  de  Carheil 
dedicated  the  mission  of  St  Joseph  on 
Nov.  9,  1668,  and  7 days  later  witnessed 
the  horrible  spectacle  of  the  burning  and 
the  eating  of  a captive  Conestoga  woman. 
Archeologic  evidence  indicates,  what  is 
usual  in  regard  to  the  permanency  of  In- 
dian village  sites,  that  this  town  has  been 
removed  from  site  to  site  within  a radius 
of  10  miles  or  more. 

In  1779  Oen.  Sullivan’s  army  found 
three  places  named  Cayuga;  namely,  (1) 
Cayuga  Castle,  containing  about  15  very 
large  houses  of  squared  logs,  superior  to 
anythingseen  before  among  these  Indians; 
the  troops  destroyed  here  110  acres  of  corn ; 
(2)  U])per  Cayuga,  containing  14  houses, 
situated  about  1 m.  s.  of  the  Castle;  (3) 
East  Cayuga,  ‘Old  Town,’  containing 
about  13  houses,  situated  about  1 m.  n.  e. 
from  the  Castle.  In  these  towns  the 
troops  found  apples,  peaches,  potatoes, 
turnips,  onions,  pumpkins,  squashes, 
cucumbers,  watermelons,  and  vegetables 
of  various  kinds  in  great  abundance. 
These  with  other  hamlets  of  the  Cayuga 
Avere  burned  and  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
destroyed  by  the  troops,  Sept.  23-24, 
1779.  (j.  N.  B.  rr. ) 

Caiougo. — X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  index,  1801.  Ca- 
jouge. — Doc.  of  1087,  ibid.,  Ill,  446, 1853.  Cayauge. — 
Ibid.,  480.  Cayuga. — I’roc.  at  .Johnson  Hall  (1705), 
ibid.,  VII,  737,  18.50.  Gajuka.— Beauchamp,  Hist. 
N.  Y.  Iroipiois,  102,  1005.  Ga'-u-gwa. — Morgan, 
League  Iroip,  159,  1851.  Goiogoiien. — Jes.  Eel. 
100.8-09,  Thwaites  ed.,  I.ll,  181,  1.899.  Goiogouin.— 
Ibid.,  1073-74,  LVIII,  225,  1899.  Goiogwen. — Ibid., 
1690,  l.XV,  25,  1900.  GoiogSen. — Ibid.,  24.  Goyo- 
gouh. — Cusick,  Sketches,  19,  1828.  Goyogouin. — 
.les.  Rcl.,  index,  1858.  Gue-u-gweh. — .Morgan, 
League Iro(j., 51,  65,  1851.  Gweugweh. — Ibid.,  170. 
Mission  de  St  Joseph. — Jes.  Rcl.,  1070,  63,  1858. 
Oigoien.— Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed.,  index,  i.x.xiii, 
1901.  Oiogoen.— Ibid.,  165C-.57.XUII,  185. 1.899.  Oio- 
goien. — Ibid.,  1655-50,  XLII,  99,  1899.  Oiogouan. — 
Ibid.,  16.50-57,  .XLlll,  107,  1899.  Oiogouen. — Ibid., 
1000-01,  XLVII,  81,  1899.  Oiogouin.— Ibid.,  1673-77, 
I.ix,  77,  19(X).  Oioguen. — Ibiil.,  1059-61,  XLVI,  181, 
1899.  Oiogwen.— Ibid.,  1006-07,  1.,  197,  1,899. 
OiogSen. — Ibid. .106.  Ojogoiien. — Ibid.,  1068-69.  LII, 
172,  1899.  Oneyote.— Jes.  Rel.,  index,  18.58.  Oni- 
oen. — Ibid.  Onneiote. — Ibid’.;  10.53,  18  (given  as 
the  chief  ‘ bourg’  or  capital  of  the  Onionenhron- 
nons,  but  probably  a mistake  for  Onnon  tare,  q.  v.). 
Ouioen. — Ibid.,  index.  Ouoguens. — Jes.  Rel.,  1076- 
77,  Thwaites  ed.,  LX,  173,  i;»00. 

Gold.  Althougil  gold  in  the  form  of 
nuggets  occurs  in  more  than  one  section 
of  the  continent  x.  of  Mexico,  the  tribes 
m general  were  practical  lywitliout  knowl- 
edge of  its  u.«e.  In  a few  cases  objects  of 
gold  have  been  obtained  from  mounds  in 
the  Ohio  valley,  notably  in  the  Turner 
group,  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  where  a small 
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Gold  Pendant 
From  a mound; 
Orange  Co., 
Florida, 
(kunz) 


copper  pendant  was  found  retaining  traces 
of  a thin  plating  of  gold,  and  bits  of  the 
filmy  sheet  were  also  found  in  the  debris 
(Putnam).  This  jilating  with  thin  sheet 
gold  is  suggestive  of  well-known  Mexican 
work,  and  along  with  other  ev- 
idence obtained  from  mounds 
in  Ross  CO.,  Ohio,  tends  to 
strengthen  the  belief  that  the 
mound-builders  of  this  region 
had  more  or  less  indirect  in- 
tercourse with  the  people  of 
central  Mexico.  Some  rudely 
shaped  and  perforated  gold 
beads  were  found  in  one  of  the 
Etowah  mounds  in  Georgia 
(Jones),  and  finds  of  slight 
importance  are  reported  from 
other  localities. 

The  most  interesting  objects 
of  gold  found  in  connection 
with  native  remains  come 
from  Florida,  and  several  of  these  have 
been  published  by  Kunz.  One  of  the 
specimens  described  was  obtained  from 
a mound  in  Orange  co. — a fiat  rectangular 
pendant  notched  at  the  upper  end  for  the 
attachment  of  a cord.  It  was 
associated  with  a human  skel- 
eton, and  had  been  worn  as  a 
pemlant  in  connection  with  a 
necklace  of  glass  beads.  Its 
weight  is  75i  dwts.  A second 
specimen  is  a pendant  orna- 
ment 2|  in.  in  length  and 
nearly  1 in.  wide,  and  weigh- 
ing 614  dwts.  It  is  convex  on 
one  face  and  flat  on  the  other, 
and  is  grooved  at  the  upper 
end  for  the  attachment  of  a 
cord.  A third  specimen  is  a 
disk  of  thin  sheet  gold,  34  m. 
in  diameter  and  weighing  19  dwts.,  with 
repousse  embellishment  about  the  edge 
and  a circular  boss  at  the  center.  It  was 
found  in  a mound  in  Orange  co. , and  in  ap- 
pearance closely  resembles  gold  ornaments 
found  in  large 
numbers  in  tbe 
Isthmian  region. 

A fourthspecimen, 
also  from  anOrange 
CO.  mound,  isaplain 
disk  of  thin  metal 
nearly  24  in.  in  di- 
ameter and  having 
a central  perfora- 
tion. A very  in- 
teresting object  of 
gold,  or  rather  of 
gold-silver  alloy, 
was  obtained  from  a mound  in  Manatee 
co.,s.  Fla., and  isdescribed  by  Ran.  Itis 
cut  from  a piece  of  thin  gold  plate,  and 
graphically  represents  the  head  of  a 
crested  bird,  probably  theivory-bill  wood- 
pecker, the  neck  being  i>rolonged  in  a 
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Gold  Ornament  From  a Mound; 
Florida,  length  9 in. 


Manatee  Co., 
( Rau) 


thin  knife-like  blade.  The  conventional 
treatment  of  the  bird  is  characteristically 
Floridian,  and  the  object  is  almost  cer- 
tainly of  native  make.  The  alloy  consists 
of  893  parts  of  gold  to  107  of  silver,  and 
may  l)e  of  Spanish  origin,  although  it  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  derived  from 
Central  America  or  Mexico. 

Although  the  early  Spanish  explorers 
of  Florida  found  some  gold  in  possession 
of  the  natives  and  were  led  to  believe  that 

it  had  been 
)iiined  in 
the  moun- 
tains to  the 
N.,  the  evi- 
dence on 
this  i)oint 
is  unsatis- 
factory, and  it  seems  Inghly  probable, 
as  stated  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that  most  of 
the  gold  observed  in  Florida  had  been 
derived  from  Spanisli  vessels  wrecked  on 
the  coast  on  their  homeward  voyage 
from  the  gold-producing  districts  of  mid- 
<lle  America. 

Consult  Caheza  de  Vaca,  Relation, 
Smith  trails.,  1871;  Douglas  in  Prpc.  A.  A. 
A.  S.,  xxxviii,  1890;  Jones,  Anticp  South- 
ern Inds.,  1873;  Hawkins  in  HaklujT, 
Yovages,  iii,  615,  1800;  Kunz  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  IX,  no.  4,  1887;  Le  Baron  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1882,  1884;  Moore,  vari- 
ous memoirs  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
Phila.,  1894-1905;  Putnam  in  Peabody 
Mus.  Rep.,  XVI,  1884;  Rau  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1877,  1878;  Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B. 

A.  E.,  1894.  (w.  H.  II.) 

Golden  Lake.  A band  of  Algonkin  occu- 
pying a reservation  on  Golden  lake,  Ren- 
frew CO.,  Ontario,  near  Ottawa  r. ; pop. 
86  in  1900,  97  in  1904. 

Golok.  An  Eskimo  village  in  the  Nu- 
shagak  distriiA,  Alaska;  pop.  29  in  1890. 

Gologamiut— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1893. 

Gonaho.  A former  Tlingit  town  at  the 
mouth  of  Alsek  r.,  Alaska.  Cf.  Gunci- 
chonken. 

Gona'xo.— Swan  ton,  field  notes, 

Gun-nah-ho.— Emmons  in  Mem. 

lli.st.,  Ill,  232,  1903. 

Gontiel  (‘broad  river’). 

Apache  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  ht 
Aiiache,  Ariz.,  in  1881  ( Bourke  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  1 12,  1890).  The  name 
indicates  a former  habitat  on  Gila  r. 

Goolkizzen  ( ‘ spotted  country’ ).  A band 
of  Ajiache,  probably  Ctyvoteros,  fonuerly 
under  chit'f  Nakaitloklini,  q.  y.  hite, 
Apache  Names  of  Indian  Tribes,  MS., 

B.  A.  E.,  1875. 

Gorgets.  A term  applied  to  objects 
worn  in  some  proximate  relation  with  the 
gorge  or  throat.  They  may  be  suspended 
from  a string  or  chain  encircling  the 
neck,  or  m:iy  be  attached  to  the  dress. 
They  may  be  siinjile  ornaments  not  dif- 
fering materially  in  form  or  signilicance 
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from  those  used  to  eTnbellish  the  ears, 
hair,  wrists,  or  waist,  or  they  may  liave 
special  signilicance  as  symbols,  insignia, 
charms,  etc.  They  may  be  plain,  or  em- 
bellished with  designs,  signiticant,  orna- 
mental, or  trivial.  They  may  be  natural 
objects  selected  because  of  their  beauty, 
or  they  may  be  made  of  any  material  jire- 
senting  an*  attractive  appearance.  On 
account  of  its  beauty  of  color  and  its 
probable  sacred  signilicance  as  being  a 
ju-oduct  of  tbe  water,  shell  was  a favorite 
material  and  the  numerous  engraved 
disks  obtained  from 
burial  mounds  in 
the  middle  Eastern 
states  are  tyjiical 
pendant  gorgets 
(see  Shel/'ii'ork) . 

Sheet  copj)er  was 
extensively  em- 
ployed by  many  of 
the  tribes  (see  < 'op- 
]>er) , and  stone  was 
in  universal  use. 

Gorgets  may  have 
one  or  two  marginal  perforations  for  sus- 
]>ension,  or  they  may  be  jaerced  centrally 
or  otherwise  for  attachment,  against  a 
sui>porting  surface,  as  illustrated  by  the 
pierced  tablets  much  used  by  the  formei 
Eastern  tribes.  The  name  gorget  is  idso 
apjilied  to  composite  ornaments  of  a arious 
kinds  suspended  on  or  fixed  against  the 
chest,  the  showy  brea.«t  ornament  com- 
posed of  two  rows  of  bone  beads  or  tubes 
employed  by  the  I’lains  tribes  lieing  a 
good  exami>ie  (see  Adornment).  Gorgets 
are  described  in  various  jiublications  on 
ethnologv  and  archeology,  and  a some- 
what extended  discussion  of  these  and 
allied  ornaments  and  other  olijects,  by 
Peabodvand  Moorehead,  appears  in  Bull. 
II,  Dept,  of  Archa?ol.,  Phillips  Acad., 
1906.  See  Pendants,  Pierced  tahleis,  Prob- 
lematical objects.  ("'•  IE  !!•) 

Goshgoshunk  ( ‘ hog  place.’ — Hewitt ).  A 
large  settlement  of  the  IMunsee  and  Dela- 
wares, with  perhaps  some  Seneca,  consist- 
ing of  3 villages,  on  Allegheny  r.  in  1767, 
about  the  iqiper  part  of  Venango  co..  Pa. 
It  was  visited  by  the  missionarv_Zeisber- 
ger  in  the  vear  named,  and  in  1768  it  be- 
came the  seat  of  a iMoravian  mission. 

Goschegoschuenk. — Loskiel  (1794  i quoted  t>\  Hupp, 
West  I’ll.,  npp.,  :456.  1S46.  Goschgoschuenk.— Lo.«- 
kiel  (1765),  Hist.  United  Brelliren,  ]it.  3.  16,  1794. 
Goshgoshink.— Ibid.,  map.  Goshgoshunk.— Day, 

I’n.,  102,  1843. 

Gosiute  (from  Go.s.xfp,  their  chief,  -t- 1 te). 
A Shoshonean  tribe  formerly  inhabiting 
Utah  w.  of  Salt  and  Utah  lakes,  and  e. 
Nevada.  Jacob  Forney,  suiierintendent 
of  ludiau  affairs  for  Utah,  reported  iu 
18.58  that  he  had  visited  a small  tribe 
called  the  Go-sha-utes,  who  lived  about 
40  m.  w.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  “They  are,’’ 
he  says,  “without  exception,  the  most 
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miserable  looking  set  of  human  beings  I 
ever  beheld.  1 gave  them  .«ome  clothing 
and  provisions.  They  have  heretofore 
subsisted  principally  on  snakes,  lizards, 
roots,  etc.”  Writing  in  1861,  Burton 
(City  of  Saints,  475,  1862)  says:  “Gosh 
Yuta,  or  Gosha  Ute,  is  a small  hand,  once 
proteges  of  the  Shoshonee,  who  have  the 
same  language  and  limits.  Their  princi- 
pal chief  died  about  5 years  ago,  when 
the  tribe  was  broken  up.  A body  of  60, 
under  a peaceful  leader,  were  settled 
permanently  on  the  Indian  farm  at 
Deej)  cr.,  and  the  remainder  wandered  40 
to  200  m.  w.  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 
During  the  late  tumults  they  have  lost 
50  warriors,  and  are  now  Veduced  to 
about  200  men.  Like  the  Ghuzw  of 
Arabia,  they  strengthen  themselves  by 
admitting  the  outcasts  of  other  tribes,  and 
will  presently  become  a mere  banditti.” 
The  agent  in  1866  said  they  “are])eace- 
able  find  loyal,  striving  to  obtain  their 
own  living  by  tilling  the  soil  and  laboring 
for  the  whites  whenever  an  opportunity 
presents,  and  producing  almost  entirely 
their  own  living.”  In  1868  the  superin- 
tendent at  Utah  agency  wrote  of  them: 
“These  Indians  range  between  the  Great 
Salt  lake  and  the  land  of  the  we.stern  Sho- 
shones. Many  of  them  are  quite  indus- 
trious, maintaining  themselves  in  good 
part  by  herding  stock  and  other  labor  for 
the  settlers.”  It  appears  that  later  they 
cultivated  land  to  some  extent,  being  scat- 
tered over  the  country  in  spots  where 
springs  and  streams  afforded  arable  land. 
It  is  a.sserted  by  some  authors  that  they 
are  a mixture  of  Shoshoni  and  Ute.  Thefr 
language  indicates  a closer  relationship 
with  the  Shoshoni  proper  than  with  the 
Ute  and  Baiute,  though  they  affiliate 
chiefly  with  the  latter  and  have  largely 
intermarried  with  them.  According  to 
Powell  they  numbered  460  in  1873;  in 
1885  they  were  said  to  nimd)er  256. 

The  followingare  divisionsor  subtribes: 
Pagayuats,  Pierruiats,  Torountogoats, 
Tuwurints,  and  Unkagarits. 

Go-sha-utes.— Forney  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  212, 
1868.  Goshee  Utes.— Hatch  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863’ 
116,  lS6t.  Goshen  Utes.— Head,  ibid.,  l,Sfi7,  174,’ 
1868.  Goship. — Ibid.,  349, 1866.  Goship  Shoshones. — 
Sen.  .Mi.se.  Doc.  136,  41st  Coiiff.,  2d  .ses.s.,  21,  1870 
Go-ship-Utes.— Simpson  (1859),  Rep.  of  E.xplor. 
aoro.s.s  Utah,  36,  1876  (.so  named  from  Goship, 
their  chief).  Goshiss.— U.S.  Statutes,  xiii,  177, 1866. 
Goshoots.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  26,  1863. 
Go-shutes.— Simp.son,  op.  cit.,  36.  Gosh  Yuta  — 
Bnrton.Cit  yofSaint.s,  47.6.1862.  Go-si  Utes.— Dowell 
in  H.  R.  Wi.se.  Doc.  86,  43d  Con^..  1st  sess.,  6,  1874. 
Gos-ta  Utes.— Huntington  (18.67)  in  H.  R.  F.\.  Doc 
29,  37th  Cong.,  2d  se.«.s..  86,  1862.  Kusi-Utahs  — 
Remy  and  Brenchley,  Jonrn.  to  Great  Salt  Lake 
u,  412,  1.861. 

Got  ( (r'of, ‘eagle’ ).  One  of  the  two  great 
exogamic  phratries  or  clans  of  the  Ilaida. 
A synonym  for  the  term  was  Gitins,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  uncertain.  The 
Masset  dialect  made  the.se  'vt  and  Gitmift, 
respectively.  (.i.  r.  s.) 


Got.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  passim,  1906. 
Koot.— Dawson,  Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  134b.,  18.S0. 

Gouges.  Stone  implements  re.«embling 
celts  or  adzes,  with  one  face  hollowed  out, 
giving  a curved  edge.  Early  writers 
speak  of  their  use 
as  spiles,  in  some 
sections,  for  tap- 
ping .sugar-maj)le 
trees,  the  sap  run- 
ning through  the 
groove  into  the  ves- 
sel placed  beneath. 

Examples  grooved 
for  haftingare  rare. 

Held  in  the  hand 
and  struck  with  a 
mallet,  or  hafted 
after  the  manner  of 
a hoe  or  an  adz, 
they  would  be  serv- 
iceable for  hollow- 
ing out  wooden  ca- 
noes, troughs,  mor- 
tars, and  other  ves- 
sels, especially  in 
connection  with 
charring.  The  dis- 
tribution of  these 
implements  does  not  favor  the  theory  of 
their  iLse  in  maki  ng  canoes,  as  they  are  inost 
numerous  in  the  N.  where  these  ves.«els 
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were  mostly  of  birch-bark,  and  are  rare 
in  the  S.  where  the  dngout  was  the  pre- 
vailing craft.  The  gouge  is  of  somewhat 
rare  occurrence  w.  of  the  Alleghanies. 
See  Adzes,  Celts. 

Consult  Abbott,  Prim.  Indu.«.,  1881; 
Fowkein  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  IMoore- 
head,  Prehist.  Impl.,  1900;  Rau,  Archaiol. 
Coll.  Nat.  Mus.,  1876.  (o.  p. ) 

Gourds.  The  shells  of  gourds  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Indians  for  storage  and  car- 
rying, as  water  jugs,  dippers,  spoons,  and 
dishes,  and  for  mixing  bowls,  potterv 
smoothers,  rattles,  sounders  for  the  rasp- 
ing stick,  roof-drains,  masks,  jiarts  of  orna- 
ments, and  other  jnirposes,  andthe  flowers 
were  used  as  food,  coloring  material,  and 
in  ceremonies.  A number  of  species  and 
varieties  were  commonly  raised,  produc- 
ing fruit  of  different  shapes  and  .sizes — 
globose,  lenticular,  pyriform,  and  tubular, 
with  necks  of  varying  length  and  curve, 
or  without  necks,'but  all  of  value  for  the 
general  or  special  jHirpose  for  which  they 
were  selectively  grown.  Gourds  were 
sometimes  sha])ed  by  pressure  or  ban- 
daging while  growing.'  Wild  species  were 
eaten  green,  or  were  used  as  medicine, 
hut  these  were  rarely  made  into  utensils, 
while  the  larger  and ‘varied  gourds,  which 
were  early  distributed,  like  corn,  from 
regions  to  the  S.  or  derived  during  the  his- 
toric period  from  the  Old  World,  adapted 
themselves  more  fully  to  Indian  needs. 
Aside  from  their  use  as  domestic  utensils 
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they  -were  extensively  made  into  rattles, 
those  E.  of  the  Rocky  ints.  being  almost 
universally  of  pyriform  gourds,  while  the 
shape  of  the  I’uehlo  gourd  rattles  is  glob- 
ular, lenticular,  and  pyriform.  The 
Pueblos  also  made  of  gourd-shell  heads 
for  certain  ethgies,  noses  for  masks,  the 
bell  ends  of  flageolets,  ornaments  for  para- 
phernalia, and  resonators  for  the  notched 
rattle;  and  the  Hopi  imitate  with  a gourd 
trumpet  behind  a ceremonial  altar  the 
supposed  sound  made  by  the  mythical 
plumed  serpent.  Gourd  rattles  for  cere- 
monial use  by  various  tribes  were  some- 
times painted,  burnt,  or  etched  in  sym- 
l)olic  designs.  A Navaho  specimen  bears 
the  outlines  of  several  constellations 
scratched  on  the  surface.  Among  the 
Irotpiois  gourd  rattles  were  the  special 
sacred  objects  of  the  medicine  societies. 
The  Cherokee,  according  to  Mooney,  fast- 
encd  hollow  ^oui'ds  to  to[)S  ot  long  pole-s 
S6tu[)  iio<ir  tlioir  liousos  so  tliRt  tliG  bluck 
house-martin  might  build  their  nests  in 
them  and  frighten  away  the  crows.  Some 
of  the  Pueblos  have  Gourd  or  Calabash 
clans.  See  Dishes,  Rattles,  Receptacles. 

(w.  H.)  _ 

Government.  Government  is  the  basis 
of  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  human 
society.  A government  is  an  organic  in- 
stitution formed  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  justice  by  safeguarding  rights 
and  enforcing  the  performance  of  duties 
in  accordance  with  the  experience  and 
the  established  customs  and  rules  ot  con- 
duct of  the  governed.  _ The  superlative 
measure  of  justice  obtainable  by  go^  em- 
inent is  found  in  the  care  and  protection 
of  the  young  and  the  aged,  the  ready 
assistance  rendered  to  comrades  and  the 
unfortunate,  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
the  preservation  of  the^  e<iuivalency  ot 
ricfhts,  the  recognition  of  the  etpiahty  ot 
nersons,  the  liberty  of  judgment  and  per- 
sonal activity,  and  the  substitution  of 
mercy  for  vengeance  in  the  punishment 
of  crime.  Among  primitive  folk  rules  ot 
conduct,  formulated  by  common  consent 
or  bv  customs  derived  from  high  ancestral 
usade,  are  observed,  and  these  are  en- 
forced ultimately  by  corrective  punitive 
measures.  But  justice  is  not  secured 
thereby,  and  so  some  other  method 
whereby  causes  in  contention  may  be 
more  promptly  adjudicated  is  devised, 
and  governments  are  organized. 

Among  the  Indians  of  North  Amerua 
there  are  found  many  planes  of  culture, 
every  one  of  which  is  characteiized  b^ 
widely  differing  forms  of  government— 
from  the  simplest  family  group  and  vil- 
la^'e  comnnmitv  to  the  most  complex  con- 
federation f.f  highly  organize(l  tnlies.  In 
this  area  there  are  scores  of  distinct  imlit- 
ical  governments,  all  differing  widely  m 
degrees  of  structural  complexity,  iliese 


differences  in  organization  are  determined 
largely  by  the  extent  to  which  the  func- 
tions of  government  are  discriminated 
and  by  the  correlative  specialization  ot 
on-'ans  thus  made  necessary.  For  most 
of*^the  tribes  of  North  America  a close 
study  and  analysis  of  the  social  and  polit- 
ical organization  are  wanting,  hence  the 
generalizations  possible  may  as  yet  be 
applied  safely  only  to  tliose  peoples  that 
have  been  most  carefully  studied.  I Ion  - 
ever,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  kin- 
ship, real  or  fictitious,  is  the  basis  ^^)V- 
eniment  among  the  Indians  of  Isoitli 
America,  for  the  fundamental  units  ot 
the  social  structure  are  groups  of  consan- 
guine kindred,  tracing  descent  ot  blood 
through  the  male  or  the  female  line. 

The  known  units  of  the^  social  and  po- 
litical organization  of  the  North  American 
Indians  are  the  family,  the  clan  or  gens, 
the  phratry,  the  tribe,  and  the  confedera- 
tion (q.  V.).  Of  these  the  tribe  and  the 
confederation  are  the  only  units  com- 
jdetely  organized.  The  structures  ot  onl\ 
two  or  three  confederations  are  known, 
and  that  of  tlie  Iroquois  is  the  tjqie  ex- 
ample. The  confederatioip  of  tribes  was 
not  usual,  because  the  union  of  se\eial 
tribes  brought  together  many  conHndmg 
interests  which  couhl  not  be  adjusted 
without  sacrifices  that  appeared  to  over- 
balance the  benefits  of  iiermanent  con- 
federation, and  because  statesmanshii)  ot 
the  needed  breadth  and  astuteness  was 
usually  wanting.  Hence  tribal  govern- 
ment remains  as  the  prevailing  type  ot 
social  organization  in  this  area.  In  most 
tribes  the  military  were  carefully  dis- 
criminated from  the  civil  functions.  1 he 
civil  government  was  lodged  in  a chosen 
body  of  men  usually  called  chiefs,  ot 
whom  there  were  commonly  several 
grades.  Usuallv  the  chiefs  were  or- 
ganized in  a council  exercising  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive  functions  m 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
tribe.  The  civil  chief  was  not  by  virtue 
of  his  office  a military  leader.  Among 
the  Iroquois  the  civil  chief  in  order  to  go 
to  war  had  to  resign  his  civil  function 
during  his  absence  on  the  warjiath. 

In  tribal  society  every  structural  unit 
has,  so  far  as  known,  the  right  to  hold  a 
council.  The  ohwachira  (q.  v. ) can  hold 
a council,  the  family  can  hold  a councih 
and  the  united  ohwachira  councils  with 
their  officers  form  the  council  of  the  clan 
or  gens.  The  clan  or  gens  has  the  right 
to  hold  a council.  The  chiefs  of  the  clans 
and  gentes  are  the  tribal  chiefs,  who 
form  the  tribal  council;  but  on  occasions 
of  great  emergencies  a grand  council  is 
held,  composed  of  the  chiefs  and  sub- 
chiefs, the  matrons  and  head  warriors 
of  the  ohwachira,  and  the  leading  men  of 
the  tribe.  Besiiles,  there  is  the  council 
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of  the  confederation.  So  there  are  family 
councils,  clan  councils,  gentilef  councils, 
tribal  councils,  and  confederation  coun- 
cils, respectively  exercising  sway  in  sepa- 
rate and  independent  jurisdictions. 

In  some  regions  nature  is  so  niggard  of 
her  bounties  to  man  that  savagery  and 
barbarism  had  not  devised  means  to  en- 
able their  sons  to  dwell  there  in  organ- 
ized political  communities;  hence  here 
may  be  found  some  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  social  organization,  if  such  it  may  be 
named.  Kroeber  says:  “In  general 
rudeness  of  culture  the  California  In- 
dians are  scarcely  above  the  Eskimo;  and 
whereas  the  lack  of  development  of  the 
Eskimo  on  many  sides  of  their  nature  is 
rea.sonably  attributable  in  part  to  their 
dithcult  and  limiting  environment,  the 
Indians  of  California  inhabit  a country 
naturally  as  favorable,  it  would  seem,  as 
might  be.  If  the  degree  of  civilization 
attained  by  people  depends  in  any  large 
measure  on  their  halutat,  as  does  not 
seem  likely,  it  might  be  concluded  from 
the  case  of  the  California  Indians  that 
natural  advantages  were  an  impediment 
rather  than  an  incentive  to  progress” 
(Univ.  Cal.  Publ.,  Am.  Archfeol.  and 
Ethnol.,  II,  no.  8,  81,  1904).  This  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  of  environment  on  the 
activities  and  development  of  peoples  is 
one  still  reiiuiring  much  scientitic  study. 

Dixon  (Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii, 
pt.  3,  1905),  in  treating  of  the  northern 
^laidu  of  California,  de.scribes  a state  of 
society  largely  similar  to  that  of  the  Hupa 
as  noted  in  general  terms  by  Goddard. 
Among  the  IMaidii  he  finds  no  trace  of 
gentile  or  totemic  grouping.  Aside  from 
the  yillajje  communities  there  was  no 
definite  organization.  Every  village  or 
group  of  small  villages  had  a headman  or 
chief  (the  olRce  being  in  no  ca.se  heredi- 
tary), who  was  chosen  largely  through 
the  aid  of  the  shaman,  who  was  thought 
to  reveal  to  the  electors  the  choice  of  the 
spirits.  INIature  years  and  wealth,  ability, 
and  generosity  were  strong  recommenda- 
tions in  making  a selection.  Tenure  of 
othce  lasted  only  during  good  behavior. 
The  functions  of  the  chief  were  largelj'^ 
advisory,  although  force  of  character  and 
ability  might  in  somecases  securea  larger 
measureof  respectand  obedience.  There 
alsoappears  to  have  been  “arather  inde- 
terminate council,  composed  of  the  older 
members  of  the  Secret  Society.” 

Goddard  (Univ.  Cal.  Publ.,  Am.  Ar- 
clueol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  no.  1,  1903)  says 
there  were  no  organization  and  no  formal- 
ities in  the  government  of  the  village  or 
tribe  among  the  Iluiia.  “Formal  coun- 
cils were  unknown,  although  tlie  chief 
might,  and  often  did,  take  the  advice  of 
his  men  in  a collected  body.”  Each  vil- 
lage had  a headman,  whose  wealth  gave 


him  the  jiower  of  a chief  and  maintained 
him  in  that  power,  and  he  was  obeyed 
because  from  him  food  was  obhiinetl  in 
times  of  scarcity.  If  trouble  aro.se,  he 
settled  the  dispute  with  money.  While 
the  ])eoj)le  obeyed  him,  whatever  he  had 
was  at  their  service.  “His  jiower  de- 
scended to  his  son  at  his  death,  if  his 
projierty  also  so  descended.  On  the 
pther  hand,  anyone  who,  by  industry  or 
extraordinaryabilities,  had  acquired  more 
Iiroperty  might  obtain  the  dignity  and 
])Ower.”  The  family  and  the  village 
communities  were  the  units  of  the  social 
organization. 

According  to  Powers  (Overland  l\Io., 
VIII,  530,  1872),  among  the  Karok  of  Cal- 
ifornia the  chief  exercLses  no  authority 
beyond  his  own  village,  wherein  his 
functions  are  chiefly  advisory.  He  can 
state  the  law  or  the  custom  and  the  facts, 
and  he  may  give  his  0])inion,  but  he  can 
hardly  pronounce  and  execute  judgment. 

Kroeber  (op.  cit.,  83),  in  speaking  of 
the  Indians  of  California  generally,  says 
that  the  social  structure  was  sim[)Ieand 
loose,  there  being  no  trace  of  a gentile 
organization  and  that  it  is  hardly  correct 
to  speak  of  tribes.  Above  the  family  the 
only  units  of  organization  were  the  vil- 
lage and  the  dialect;  the  common  bond 
was  similarity  of  language  or  frequency 
and  cordiality  of  intercourse;  in  most 
cases  the  larger  groups  were  nameless, 
while  the  village  communities  were  usu- 
ally named  from  localities;  the  lack  of 
organization  generally  made  the  system- 
atic classification  of  the  divisions  of  any 
large  body  of  Indians  difficult;  in  j)Oi)u- 
lation  and  socijU  life  the  village  ap]>roxi- 
mated  a localized  clan,  but,  being  the 
largest  political  unit,  it  corresponded  in 
a measure  to  a tribe.  In  so  simple  a con- 
dition of  society  difference  of  rank  natu- 
rally found  but  little  scope.  The  influence 
of  chiefs  Avas  small,  and  no  distinct  classes 
of  nobles  or  slaves  were  known. 

IMooney  says  that  the  Kiowa  govern- 
ment was  formerly  lodged  in  a council  of 
chiefs,  composed  of  the  presiding  chief, 
the  chiefs  of  the  several  bands,  and  the 
Avar  chiefs.  M omen  had  no  A’oice  in  the 
government.  The  Cheyenne  have  no 
head  chief,  lint  instead  luiA’e  a council 
com])o.sed  of  40  chiefs  and  4 ex -chiefs. 

Some  of  the  tribes,  like  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes,  theea.stern  Cherokee,  and  the 
Seneca  of  Ncav  York,  have  Avritten  consti- 
tutions patterned  largely  after  European 
ideas.  That  of  the  Seneca  is  confirmed 
by  the  legislature  of  Ncav  York. 

See  Chiefa,  Clan  and  Geiis,  Confedero- 
tion,  Family,  Kinship,  Social  organization, 

Tribe.  (,i.  N.  «.  II.) 

Governmental  policy.  The  ]Aolicv  of  the 
several  government^  toward  the  Indians 
and  their  methods  of  jnirsuing  it  Avere 
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often  at  variance,  and  therefore  should 
not  he  confused.  Tlie  policy  itself  may 
have  heen  jnst,  equitable,  and  Innnane, 
while  the  method  of  carrying  it  into  effect 
by  those  to  whom  this  duty  was  mtrusted 
was  sometimes  unjust,  oppressive,  and 
dishonest.  The  governments,  other  than 
those  of  the  United  States  and  the  colo- 
nies, which  have  had  control  of  parts 
of  the  territory  N.  of  INIexico  are  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  Russia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  aud  the  Netherlands.  Al- 
though the  i)olicy  adopted  by  them  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Indians  differed 
in  some  inq)ortant  respects,  all  agreed  in 
assunnngthe  right  of  dominion,  based  on 
discovery,  without  regard  to  the  natives. 

In  all  the  contests  between  the  Fairopean 
nations  regarding  their  claims  to  territory 
in  the  New  World  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
ans nowhere  were  allowed  to  intervene. 
The  earliest  charters,  as  those  to  Raleigh 
and  Gilbert,  make  no  allusion  tojhe  na- 
tive's, while  most  of  t hose  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury call  hrietly  for  tlieir  Ohristianization, 
and  efforts  to  this  end  were  made  to  some 
extent  in  most  of  the  colonies,  i he  ques- 
tions of  most  importance  in  the  relations 
of  the  whites  with  the  Indians  were  those 
relating  to  the  title  to  the  soil.  Although 
each  government  insisted  on  the  right  of 
dominion  in  its  acquired  territory  and  that 
of  granting  the  soil,  the  rights  of  the 
original  inhabitants  were  in  but  few  in- 
stances entirely  disregarded,  though  they 
were  necessarily  to  a considerable  extent 
curtailed  (Johnson  and  Graham’s  lessee 
V.  McIntosh,  8 Wheaton,  583  et  seq.  ). 
The  Indians  were  admitted  to  he  the 
rightful  occupants  of  the  lands,  with  right 
of  possession  over  so  mindi  as  was  neces- 
sary for  their  use;  yet  the  policy  ot  the 
various  governments  differed  in  tbe  ex- 
tent  to  which  the  exercise  of  tins  right 
was  conceded.  While  Spain  limited  it 
to  the  lands  aidnally  occupied  or  m use 
(Recop.  de  Leyes  de  los  Reynos  de  las 
Indias,!,  lib.ii,  1774),  the  United  States 
usual  tv  allowed  it  to  the  land  claimed, 
whenever  the  boundaries  between  the 
different  tribes  were  duly  recognized 
It  was  the  usual  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  other  governments,  as  vvell 
as  of  the  colonies,  in  dealing  with  t ie 
Indians  to  treat  them  as  tribes.  I be 
Articles  of  Confederation  gave  to  C ongress 
the  “sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power 
of  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all 
affairswith  the  Indians’’  notuii(Iei  fc'tatc 
jurisdiction.  By  the  Constitution,  the 
power  of  Congress  ill  this  respect  is  brietly 
cxtiressed  as  follows:  “To  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes.’’  The  authority  to  act  in  this  re- 
spect must  therefore  be  found  m tins 
clause,  in  that  relating  to  the  making  of 


treaties,  and  in  the  general  powers  granted 
to  CongreiSs  and  the  Executive.  The  term 
“tribes”  in  the  clause  quoted  would  in- 
dicate that  the  framers  of  the  Con.-titu- 
tion  contemplated  dealing  with  the  Indi- 
ans as  autonomous  groiqis,  through  trea- 
ties; this  was  the  method  followed  by 
the  United  States  until  it  was  changed  by 
the  act  of  ]Mar.  3,  1871,  and  was  that  ot 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 
The  effect  of  the  act  cited  was  to  bring 
under  the  immediate  control  of  Congress, 
asspeciliedinart.  i,  section  8,  clause  3,  ot 
the  Constitution,  all  transactions  with  the 
Indians,  and  to  reduce  to  simple  agree- 
ments what  before  had  been  accomplished 
liy  solemn  treaties.  Laws  were  enacted 
in  the  various  colonies,  and  also  l>y  the 
United  States,  forbidding  and  rendm-ing 
void  the  sale  of  lands  by  Indians  to  hpp- 
viduals.  By  the  act  of  Congress  ot  keb. 

8,  1887,  the'  later  iiolicy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Indian  tribes  should  cease 
to  exist  as  independent  communities  and 
be  made  part  of  the  body  politic,  found 
legislative  exjiression.  I his  act  permits 
tiTlial  lands,  including  reservations,  to  be 
divided  so  as  to  give  to  each  man,  vv  oman, 
and  child  of  the  tribean  individual  hold- 
ing and,  after  a limited  probation,  confers 
citizenship  upon  the  allottees,  and  makes 
them  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  states  or 
territories  within  which  they  live.  Pre- 
vious, howev'er,  to  this  linal  step  inter- 
vened the  reservation  policy.  Tb.e  plan 
of  forming  Indian  reservations  vyas 
adopted  from  the  necessity  of  bringing 
tribes  under  the  more  complete  control  ot 
the  Government  and  of  contining  thein  to 
definite  limits  for  the  better  preservation 
of  order,  and  aimed  especially  to  restrict 
them  to  less  territory  in  order  that  the 
whites  might  obtain  the  use  of  the  residue. 
This  was  a most  important  step  in  the 
process  of  leading  the  natives  to  abandon 
the  hunter  stage  and  to  depend  for  their 
subsistence  oii  agriculture  and  home 
industries  (see  llcRerTatwm) . The  same 
poliev  was  followed  in  Canaila  under 
both' French  and  lYiglish  rule,  and  to 
some  extent  by  the  I'olonies,  and  it  was 
inaugurated  l)y  the  I nited  States  in 
1786.  -V.n  inciilent  indicative  ot^  one 
iihase  of  the  poliev  of  the  colonies  in 
their  dealings  with  and  management  of 
the  Indians  is  that  Indian  captives  were 
held  as  slaves  in  some  of  the  colonies, 
while,  under  various  jiretexts,  during  a 
iieriod  in  the  history  of  South  Carolina 
Indians  were  forceil  to  submit  to  the  same 
fate.  In  1702  the  Virginia  assembly  de- 
creed that  no  Indian  could  hold  office, 
be  a capable  witness,  or  hunt  o\er  ]>at- 
ented  land;  an  Indian  child  ^yas  classed^ 
as  a mulatto,  and  Indians,  like  slaves, 
were  liable  to  be  taken  on  execution  tor 
the  pavment  of  debt  (llening,  Stat.  ^ a.. 
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III,  224,  250-252,  298,  353,  447) . In  1044 
the  county  courts  of  5Iassachusetts  were 
invested  with  jurisdiction  over  the  Indi- 
ans in  their  respective  districts  (Rec. 
Mass.,  II,  134).  Through  the  efforts  of 
John  Eliot  and  Thomas  IMayhew  many 
Indians  in  IMassachusetts  were  brought 
under  religious  influence  and  gathered 
into  towns  on  lands  set  a}>art  for  them  by 
the  General  Court  in  accordance  with  the 
act  of  1033  (Thomas  and  Homans,  Laws 
of  Colonial  and  State  Govts.,  9,.  1812).  In 
1655  the  Indians  were  placed  nominally 
under  law  and  reipiired  to  pay  taxes. 

Though  the  brief  rule  of  the  Dutch  in 
New  York  was  marked  chiefly  by  an  irreg- 
ular and  vacillating  policy  in  their  deal- 
ings with  their  Algompiian  neighbors, 
they  established  a trading  post  at  Albany 
in  1015  and  entered  into  treaties  with  the 
Iroquois  that  were  never  broken.  In  1604 
New  Netherlands  passed  under  English 
control,  and  the  ill-advised  English  policy 
relative  to  the  Indians  of  the  northern 
districts  prevailed  until  1765,  when, 
through  the  efforts  of  Sir  William  John- 
son, a more  satisfactory  and  practical 
method  of  dealing  with  the  Indians,  es- 
pecially as  to  their  territorial  rights,  was 
adopted. 

Preeminent  among  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  carrying  out  a just,  humane, 
and  consistent  policy  has  been  and  is 
still  the  antagonism,  born  of  the  igno- 
rance of  both  races  of  each  other’s  mode 
of  thought,  social  ideals  and  structure,  and 
customs,  together  with  ])ersistent  conten- 
tion about  land,  one  race  defending  its 
birthright,  the  other  race  ignoring  native 
claims  and  regarding  the  territory  as 
vacant.  As  a result  a dual  condition'has 
existed — on  the  one  side,  a theoretic  Gov- 
ernment plan,  ideal  and  worthy;  on  the 
other,  modifications  of  this  plan  in  com- 
pliance with  local  ignorance  and  greed. 
The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  applying  to  the  Indian 
tribes,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been 
framed  to  conserve  their  rights.  The 
wars,  which  have  cost  much  Iilood  and 
trea.sure,  the  enforced  removals,  the  dis- 
honest practices  and  degrading  influences 
that  stain  the  page  of  history  have  all 
come  about  in  violation  of  these  laws  and 
of  solemn  compacts  of  the  Government 
with  native  tribes.  In  spite  of  adverse 
circumstances  the  theoretic  purpose  of 
the  Government  policy  has  slowly  made 
headway.  On  July  13,  1787,  an  ordinance 
was  passed  by  the  Continental  Congress 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  n.  w.  of  the  Ohio  r.,  in 
which  article  3 provides:  “The  utmost 
good  faith  shall  always  be  observed  to- 
ward the  Indians;  their  land  and  prop- 
erty shall  never  be  taken  from  them 
without  their  consent;  and  in  their  prop- 


erty, rights,  and  liberty  they  shall  never 
be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just 
and  lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congress; 
but  laws  founded  in  justice  and  humanity 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  made,  for  pre- 
venting wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and 
for  ])re.serving  peace  and  friendship  with 
them”  (U.  S.  Stat.,  i,  52,  1854).  This 
ordinance  was  confirmed  liy  the  act  of 
Aug.  7,  1789  (ibid.,  50).  Acts  organizing 
the  following  states  and  territories  con- 
tain an  article  reaflirming  the  above 
ordinance:  Alabama,  Colorado,  Dakota, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  lUontana,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 

The  Republic  of  Texas  in  its  need 
made  solemn  treaties  which  were  after- 
ward repudiated;  comsequently  no  tribe 
within  its  limits  could  claim  tribal  lands. 
When  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
it  retained  its  laws  and  the  control  of  its 
public  lands.  The  Indian  tribes  a])pealed 
to  the  U.  S.  Government  for  protection, 
and  for  their  relief  they  were  removed  to 
reservations  set  apart  for  them  in  what 
was  then  a ])art  of  the  Indian  Ter.,  and 
there  the  remnant  of  them  are  now,  liold- 
ing  their  lands  in  severalty,  subject  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  Oklahoma. 

In  1792  the  Ru.«sians  established  a 
school  at  Kodiak,  and  in  1805  one  at 
Sitka,  the  Government  and  the  church 
cooperating  in  behalf  of  education  for 
the  mixed-bloods  and  natives.  When  the 
transfer  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States 
took  ])lace  in  1867  the  teachers  were 
recalled  to  Russia  and  the  schools  were 
closed.  Within  a month  the  American 
residents  voted  to  establish  schools,  but 
little  was  accomj)lished.  After  10  years 
of  persistent  effort  Dr  John  Eaton,  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  assisted  by  Dr 
Sheldon  Jack.son,  secured  the  first  Presi- 
dential appeal  to  Congress  for  civil  gov- 
ernment and  schools  for  the  “.«elf-sup- 
porting  natives  of  the  territory.”  Four 
years  later  Congress  passed  the  needed 
law  in  which  the  natives’  “right  of  occu- 
pancy” was  recognized,  the  sale  of  liquor 
prohibited,  and  education  ordered  to  be 
provided  for  the  children  of  school  age 
“without  reference  to  race.”  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  public  schools  were  oj^ened 
and  some  of  the  mission  schools  were 
turned  over  to  the  Government.  The 
sufferings  of  the  Eskimo  conseiiuent 
u])on  the  decline  of  the  whaling  industry 
and  the  killing  of  the  fur  animals  jirompt- 
ed  the  introduction  of  reindeer  from  Si- 
beria in  1892.  In  the  following  year  the 
Government  made  its  first  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  of  reindeer.  Herds  have 
been  placed  in  charge  of  some  of  the 
schools,  and  Lajilanders  were  inq)orted 
to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  care  and 
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breeding  of  reindeer,  which  liave  very 
largely  innltiplied.  Not  only  has  a new 
vocation  thus  been  opened  to  the  natives, 
but  a valuable  means  of  support  has  been 
given  to  the  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion of  the  territory  (see  Jackson,  Rep. 
on  Introd.  of  Reindeer,  1904). 

On  May  22,  1792,  the  following_  decla- 
ration was  made  in  instructions  given  to 
Brig.  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  who  was  sent 
to  negotiate  with  the  lately  hostile  In- 
dians near  L.  Erie:  “That  the  United 
States  are  highly  desirous  of  imparting  to 
all  the  Indian  tribes  the  blessings  of  civil- 
ization, as  the  only  means  of  perpetuating 
them  on  the  earth;  that  we  are  willing 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  teaching  them  to 
read  and  write,  to  plow  and  to  sow  in 
order  to  raise  their  own  bread  and  meat 
with  certaintv,  as  the  wdiite  peo]>le  do” 
(Am.  State _ Papers,  i,  235).  The  first 
treaty  providing  for  any  form  of  edu- 
cation was  made  on  Dec.  2,  1794,  with 
the  Oneida,  Tuscarora,  and  Stockbridge 
Indians,  who  had  faithfully  adherecl  to 
the  colonies  during  the  Revolution. 
Two  persons  were  to  be  employed  to 
instruct  them  in  the  “arts  of  the  mil- 
ler and  sawyer”  (U.  S.  Stat.,  ii,  48). 
The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Jan.  22,  1818,  in  favor  of  increasing 
the  number  of  trading  posts  and  estab- 
lishing schools  on  or  near  the  frontier 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children  as 
measures  that  “ would  be  attended  with 
beneficial  effects  both  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Indian  tribes”  (Am. 
State  Papers,  ii,  151).  In  1819  the  first 
general  appropriation  ($10,000  a year) 
for  Indian  education  was  made.  The 
maintenance  of  shops,  supported,  how- 
ever, bv  tribal  funds,  was  one  of  the 
means  used  for  industrial  training,  and 
many  tribes  through  treaty  stipulations 
supported  and  still  support  the  schools 
on  their  reservations.  Tlie  money  ap- 
pro]>riated  by  the  Government  for  Imlian 
education  from  1819  to  1873  was  mainly 
expended  with  the  cooperation  of  vari- 
ous missionary  societies  tliat  Jiad  estab- 
lished missions.  From  1873  to  the 
present  time  the  Government  has  main- 
tained public  schools  for  the  Indians. 

About  1875  the  Indians  began  to  mod- 
ify the  tribal  form  of  government  by 
depriving  chiefs  of  power  and  transfer- 
ring their  authority  to  a representive 
council,  limited  in  mnnber.  The  move- 
ment met  with  opposition  in  some  tribes, 
but  was  acce])ted  in  others  as  a means 
of  countervailing  undue  conservatism  and 
giving  to  the  progressive  element  a voice 
in  the  management  of  tribal  affairs. 
About  the  same  time  Congress  passed  a 
law  i)rohil)iting  agents  from  distributing 
supplies  and  ammunition  to  able-bodied 


Indians,  between  18  and  45  years  of  age, 
except  after  tlie  performance  of  some 
service  “for  the  benefit  of  themselves  or 
the  tribe,  at  a reasonable  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  agent  in  charge  and  to  an  amount 
equal  in  value  to  the  supplies  to  be  de- 
livered.” The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
might  “bv  written  order  except  any  par- 
ticular tribe  or  portion  of  tribe  from 
the  operation  of  this  provision  when  he 
deems  it  proper  or  expedient”  (U.  S. 
Stat.,  xviii,  176,  449,  1875). 

A court  of  Indian  offenses  was  insti- 
tuted in  1882  in  order  to  familiarize  the 
Indian  with  some  of  the  inethods  which 
his  white  neighbors  use  in  trying  and 
punishing  offenders.  Though  the  prac- 
tice of  this  court  has  been  crude,  it  has 
yet  assisted  in  preparing  the  Indian  to 
conform  to  the  general  customs  of  the 
country.  The  judges  are  appointed  by 
the  Indian  bureau  to  serve  one  year.  No 
compensation  is  given.  The  agents  all 
report  faithful  service  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  judges. 

The  method  of  establishing  reserva- 
tions has  not  been  uniform,  some  having 
been  created  by  treaty,  some  by  Executive 
order,  and  others  by  act  of  Congre.ss;  but 
those  established  liy  Executive  order 
without  an  act  of  Congress  were  not  held 
to  be  permanent  before  the  general  allot- 
ment act  of  1887  was  passed.  The  vari- 
ous Indian  titles  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment are  (1)  the  original  right  of 
occupancy,  alienable  to  the  Government 
only;  (2)  the  title  to  reservations,  which 
differs  from  the  original  title  chiefly  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Suited 
States.  The  tenure  since  the  act  of  1887 
is  the  same  as  before,  and  the  power  to 
alienate  or  transfer  is  subject  to  the  same 
limitation,  the  absolute  title  being  in  the 
Government.  Another  cla.ss  of  titles  is 
(3)  where  reservations  have  been  pat- 
ented to  Indian  tribes,  as  those  to  the 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Creek  nations, 
or  where  grants  made  by  Spain  have 
been  confirmed  by  treaty,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  IMexico. 
The  right  of  the  Indians  on  reservations 
to  sell  timber  or  to  grant  mining  privileges 
has  been  restricted,  though  it  is  now 
being  gradually  extended. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Indians  has,  as  a rule,  been 
humane  and  just.  The  chief  exceptions 
are;  First,  that  arid  or  semi-arid  landshave 
been  selected  for  some  of  the  reservations, 
defeating  the  effort  to  change  some  tribes 
from  the  hunter  to  the  agricultural  stage 
and  entailing  misery  and  death;  second, 
that  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by 
white  settlers  to  eject  the  Indians  from 
their  favorite  sections,  where  they  were 
promised  permanent  homes,  has  too  often 
been  successful.  See  Agency  system,  Dutch 
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intluence,  Education,  Englhh  influence, 
French  influence,  (imnan  influence.  Land 
tenure,  Mmiom,  Office  of  Indian  Afl’airs, 
Reservations,  Russian  influence,  Rpanish^ 
influence.  c.  f. ) 

Goyathlay.  See  (kronimo. 

Grail.  The  name  of  a chief  and  of  a 
band  of  Sisseton  and  Yankton  Sioux  occu- 
pying a village  of  627  peo])le  on  Big  Stone 
lake,  280  m.  from  the  agency  in  INlinnesota 
in  1836,  the  other  chief  being  Mazah])a- 
tah.  Grail  was  probably  a Sisseton 
Sioux.  See  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
612,  1853. 

Granaries.  See  Receptacles,  Storage. 

Grand  Bois.  A former  village,  probably 
of  the  Potawatomi,  about  6 m.  s.  e.  of 
Geneva,  Kane  co..  111.;  also  known  as 
Shaytee’s  village. — Koyce  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  ])1.  cxxv,  1890. 

Grande  Gueule.  See  Grnngida. 

Grand  Portage,  A Chi[)pewa  liand  for- 
merly at  this  place,  on  the  n.  shore  of  L. 
Superior  in  N.  E.  Minnesota;  mentioned 
in  La  Pointe  treaty  (1854)  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.,  224,  1873. 

Grand  River  Indians.  The  Iroquois  li\'- 
ing  on  Grand  r.,  Ontario.  They  num- 
bered 3,230  in  1884,  4,050  in  1902,  4,195 
in  1904.^ 

Sweke-aka. — Gatschet,  Tuscarora  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1885  (Tu.scarora  name). 

Grand  River  Ute.  A band  of  the  Yampa. 
Uniler  Chief  Piah  they  formerly  ranged 
as  far  e.  as  Denver,  Colo.  They  num- 
bered 350  in  1873. 

Denver  Dte. — Incl.  AIT.  Rep.,  216,  1877.  Grand 
River  Dtahs. — Nicolay  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1863,  151, 
1864.  Pe-ah’s  band  of  TJtes. — Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1873,  340, 
1874.  Piah  band. — Barber  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Gcol.  Surv. 
Terr.,  in,  no.  3,  533,  1877. 

Grand  Saux.  Given  apparently  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  Dakota  of  the  ])lains,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  “Saux  [Sioux]  of  the 
wood.” — Trumbull,  Ind.  Wars,  185, 1851. 

Grand  Soleil  (French;  ‘Great  Sun’). 
The  title  of  a noted  Natchez  chief,  whose 
individual  name  is  unknown,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  a friend 
of  the  whites  until  the  French  comman- 
dant demanded  the  site  of  his  village. 
White  Apple,  situated  a few  miles  s.  w. 
of  the  present  Natchez,  JMiss.,  which  the 
Natchez  had  occupied,  as  their  chief 
replied,  for  more  years  than  there  were 
hairs  in  the  governor’s  peruke.  The 
. haughty  commandant,  Chopart,  would 
not  allow  them  to  have  even  their  grow- 
ing crops  until  it  was  agreed  to  compen- 
sate him  for  the  concession.  The  chief 
then  sent  out  bundles  of  sticks  to  the 
Natchez  villages  to  indicate,  ostensibly, 
their  quota  of  the  promised  tribute,  but 
really  the  number  of  days  that  were  to 
elapse  before  making  a concerted  attack 
on  the  French.  The  docile  ami  submis- 
sive Natchez  were  not  suspected,  even 
though  a Natchez  woman  warned  the 


French  officers.  On  Nov.  30,  1729,  the 
Indians  massacred  every  white  person  in 
the  settlement,  700  in  nundier,  and  with 
his  allies  the  Grand  Soleil  went  on  laying 
waste  French  plantations  in  Louisiana 
until  the  governor  of  the  French  colony 
assembled  a force  of  French  and  Choctaw 
with  which  he  recaptured  the  fort  at  Nat- 
chez. Then  the  cliief  ostensibly  agreed 
to  terms  of  jieace  that  were  offered,  but 
in  the  night  he  and  his  peo]>le  di.sap- 
peared  in  different  directions.  One  divi- 
sion he  led  180  miles  uj)  Red  r.,  where  he 
built  a fort  and  an  expedition  found  him 
a year  later.  His  warriors  sallied  out  to 
attack  the  French,  who  drove  them  back 
into  the  fort  and  bombarded  them  there 
until  the  great  chief  and  some  others 
surrendered  themselves.  The  chief  was 
taken  to  New  Orleans  and  probably  exe- 
cuted with  most  of  his  warriors,  while 
the  women  and  children  who  did  not  die 
of  an  epidemic  that  befell  them  were  trans- 
ported to  Haiti  to  labor  as  slaves  on  the 
French  plantations.  The  title  “Great 
Sun  ” was  always  borne  by  the  head  chief 
of  the  Natchez  to  distinguish  him  from 
other  members  of  the  class  of  nobles,  all 
of  whom  were  called  “Suns.” 

Grand  Traverse.  A former  settlement 
of  the  Chippewa  near  the  site  of  Flint, 
Genesee  co.,  ]\Iich.;  so  named  by  French 
traders  because  at  this  point  was  the 
great  ford  of  Flint  r.  on  the  Indian  trail 
from  the  Saginaw  to  Detroit.  The  ])lace 
became  a popular  hunting  place  and  camp- 
ing ground,  game  and  fisli  being  abundant 
in  tbe  neighborhood. 

Granganameo.  A son  of  Ensenore  and 
brother  of  Wingina,  chiefs  of  Wingan- 
dacoa  (Secotan),  N.  C.,  and  leading  man 
of  the  tribe  in  1585.  He  is  noted  chiefly 
for  the  friendly  aid  shown  liy  him  to  Ami- 
das  and  Barlow  and  to  Grenville  and  the 
accompanying  English  sent  out  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  the  j'ear  named.  His 
residence  was  on  Roanoke  id.,  xVlbemarle 
sd.  As  Wingina  was  confined  to  his  house 
by  a wound  when  Anaidas  and  Barlow  ar- 
rived, Granganameo,  as  acting  sachem, 
received  the  adventurers  kindly  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  by  them,  sent 
them  “commonly  every  day  ” deer,  rab- 
bits, fish,  and  sometimes  various  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Finglish  colonists  he  died  before  a year 
exjiired.  (c.  t.  ) 

Grangula  (from  French  grande  gueule, 
‘ big  mouth  ’) . x\n  Onondaga  chief,‘whose 
right  name  was  Haaskouan  ( ‘His  mouth 
is  large’),  but  who  was  also  known  as 
Otreouati.  The  governor  of  Canada 
equipped  an  army  in  1684  to  crush  the 
Five  Nations  because  they  interfered  witli 
French  trade.  Sickness  among  the  troojis 
having  prevented  the  exjx'dilion,  Gov- 
ernor de  la  Barre  crossed  L.  Ontario  to 
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offer  peace,  which  he  sought  to  make 
conditional  on  the  restoration  to  French 
merehants  of  the  trade  that  tlie  Iroquois 
had  diverted  to  the  English.  Grangula,  ^ 
representing  the  Five  Nations,  replied 
defiantly  that  the  lro([uois  would  trade 
with  English  or  French  as  they  chose,  and 
would  continue  to  treat  as  enemies  French 
traders  who  supplied  the  Miami,  Illinois, 
Shawnee,  and  other  tribes  with  arms  and 
ammunition  to  tight  them. 

Granite.  A term  applied  to  igneous 
rocks  consisting  essentially  of  cjuartz  and 
orthoclase  feldspar,  with  mica,  horn- 
blende, and  other  accessories.  The  name, 
however,  is  often  made  to  include  a vari- 
ety of  siliceous  rocks  with  similar  struc- 
ture, as  the  coarser  gab bros  and  diabases, 
gneiss,  syenite,  etc.  These  rocks  are  gen- 
erally inassive  in  stracture,  and  were 
much  used  by  the  Indian  tribes  for  their 
heavier  imj)lements,  such  as  sledges  for 
quarry  work,  hammers  for  breaking  up 
stone  and  roughing  out  implements,  and 
for  axes,  celts,  mortars,  pestles,  mullers, 
discoidal  stones,  and  the  larger  varieties 
of  so-called  ceremonial  objects.  On  ac- 
count of  the  toughness  of  these  rocks 
they  were  difficult  to  fracture  or  to  flake, 
and  were  therefore  shaped  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  pecking  and  grinding  proc- 
esses. Very  generally  the  natives  se- 
lected water-worn  fragments  approxi- 
mating the  form  of  the  implement  to  be 
made,  so  that  the  mininunn  of  shaping 
work  was  necessary.  (w.  n.  n.) 

Grape  Island.  A former  Missisauga  set- 
tlement, probably  in  n.  Minnesota. 
Jones,  1 list.  Ojeb.  Inds. , 138, 1861. 

Grapevine  Town.  A former  village,  per- 
haps l)elonging  to  the  Delawares,  situated 
8 m.  up  Captina  cr.,  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. — 
Washington  (1770)  in  Rupp,  West  Pa., 
app. , 397,  1846. 

Graphic  art.  With  the  tribes  n.  of 
Mexico  the  arts  that  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  term  graphic  are  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  ])ictorial  arts; 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  represent  ]iersons 
and  things  in  a manner  so  realistic  that 
the  semblance  of  the  original  is  not  en- 
tirely lost.  Graphic,  delineations  may  be 
(1)  simply  ]>ictorial;  that  is,  made  to 
gratify  the  i)ictorial  or  esthetic  impulse 
or  fancy;  (2)  trivial,  intended  to  excite 
mirth,  as  in  caricature  and  the  grotesque; 
(3)  simply  decorative,  serving  to  eml)el- 
lish  the  ])erson  or  object  to  which  they 
areapidied;  (4) simply ideograi>hic, stand- 
ing for  ideas  to  beexpressed,  recorded,  or 
conveyed;  (6)  denotive,  including  per- 
sonal names  and  marks  of  ownership,  dis- 
tinction, direction,  enumeration,  etc. ; and 
( 6 ) sy ml  )ol  ic,  n'presen t i ng  some  rel  igious, 
totemic,  heraldic,  or  other  occult  concept. 
It  i.-^  manifest,  however,  that  in  very  many 
cases  there  must  be  uncertainty  as  to  the 


motives  prompting  these  graphic  repre- 
sentations; and  the  significance  attached 
to  them,  even  where  the  tribes  using  them 
come  directly  under  observation,  is  often 
difficult  to  determine. 

The  methods  of  expression  in  graphic 
art  are  extremely  varied,  but  may  be 
classified  as  follows:  (1 ) Ai>plication  of 
color  by  means  of  brushes  and  hard  or 
soft  points  or  edges,  and  by  develoj>ing 
the  form  in  pulverized  pigments  (see 
Dry  painting,  Painting)',  (2)  engraving, 
which  is  accomplishecl  by  scratching  and 
pecking  with  hard  i>oints  (see  Engraving) ; 
(3)  indenting  and  stamping  where  the  sur- 
faces arepla.stic  {seePutterg) ; (4)  tattooing, 
the  introduction  of  coloring  matter  into 
designs  pricked  or  cut  in  the  skin  (see  Tat- 
tooing); (5)  textile  methods,  as  in  weav- 
ing, basketry,  beadwork,  featherwork, 
ami  embroidery  (see  Textile  art.t);  and 
(6)  inlaying,  as  in  mosaic,  where  small 
bits  of  colored  material  are  so  set  as 
to  form  the  figures  (.'■ee  Mosaic).  The 
figures  are  drawn  in  outline  simply, 
or  are  filled  in  with  color  or  other  dis- 
tinctive surfacing.  The  elaboration  or 
embellishment  of  sculptured  or  modeled 
figures  or  images  of  men  and  bea.sts  by 
adding  details  of  anatomy,  markings,  etc., 
in  color  or  by  engraving,  thus  increasing 
the  realism  of  the  rei)re.'^entation,  comes 
also  within  the  realm  of  the  graphic  as 
here  defined.  In  recent  times,  as  the  re- 
sult of  contact  with  the  whites,  jnuch 
progress  has  been  made  by  some  of  the 
native  tribes  in  the  pictorial  art;  but  the 
purely  aboriginal  work,  although  display- 
ing much  rude  vigor,  shows  little  advance 
toward  the  higher  phases  of  the  art.  Ab- 
originally, there  was  lit  tie  attempt  at  effect- 
ivegrouinngof  thesubjectsave  as  required 
indecoration,  and  light  and  shadeand  ])er- 
spective  were  entirely  unknown.  I’or- 
traiture  and  landsca])e  belong  apparently 
to  much  more  advanced  stages  of  culture 
than  have  been  reached  by  any  of  the 
northern  tribes.  When  the  delineations 
are  devoted  to  the  ]>resentation  of  non- 
symbolic  ideas  merely,  as  in  pictogra])hy 
and  denotive  devices,'  there  is  a tendency 
in  fre(piently  recurring  use  to  progressive 
simplification;  the  jticture  as  such  has  no 
reason  to  be  perpetuated,  and  this  sim- 
plification in  time  reaches  a stage  where 
apart  takes  the  place  of  the  whole,  or 
where  semblamo  to  the  original  is  en- 
tirely lost,  the  figure  becoming  the  formal 
sign  of  an  idea.  The  graphic  art  of  the 
northern  tribes,  however,  shows  no  very 
signifii'ant  j>rogress  in  this  kind  of  sjx'cial- 
ization,  unless  modern  alphabets,  like 
those  of  the  INIicmac,  or  certain  inscrip- 
tions of  somewhat  ]>roblematical  origin, 
as  the  Grave  Creek  iSIound  tablet  (see 
Grare  Creek  Mound)  and  the  Davenport 
tablet  (Fanpiharson),  are  considered. 
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Graphic  delineations  are  most  exten- 
sively employed  by  the  tribes  in  pictog- 
raphy (q.  V. ),  examples  of  which,  engraved 
or  painted  on  rock  surfaces,  are  found  in 
nearly  every  section  of  the  country.  Sim- 
ilar work  was  executed  by  many  of  the 
tribes  on  dressed  skins,  on  birch-bark,  and 
on  objects  of  wood,  ivory,  bone,  horn,  and 
shell.  Thedelineationof  life  forms  in  dec- 
orative and  symbolicart  is  hardly  less  uni- 
versal than  in  simple  pictography,  and  is 
especially  exemplified  in  the  work  of  the 
more  advanced  peoples,  as  the  [tottery 
of  the  mound  builders  and  Pueblos,  the 
utensils  and  the  carvings  of  the  tribes 
of  the  N.  Pacific  coast,  and  ceremonial 
costumes,  and  walls  and  floors  of  sacred 
chambers  among  various  tribes.  The 
graphic  work  of  the  Eskimo  has  a pecu- 
liar interest,  since  it  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  recently  superposed  upon  an 
earlier  system  in  which  simple  geometric 
figures  predominated,  and  is  much  more 
prevalent  where  these  peojtle  have  been 
for  a long  time 
in  contact  with 
the  whites,  and 
more  especially 
with  the  Atha- 
pascan and  other 
Indian  tribes 
skilled  ingra[)h- 
ic  work  (Hoff- 
man ).  A special 
feature  of  the  art 
of  the  Eskimo  is 
the  engraving  of 
hunting  scenes 
and  exploits  of 
various  kinds 
on  objects  of  i\'o- 
ry  and  bone — 
works  paralleled 
among  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  S.  by 
such  examples  as  the  Thruston  tablet 
(Thruston,  Holmes),  the  Davenport  tab- 
let ( Far([uharson ),  and  the  battle  and 
hunting  scenes  of  the  Plains  tribes  (Mal- 
lery,  iNIooney). 

Skill  in  graphic  work  was  highly  re- 
garded among  many  of  the  tribes,  and  the 
artist  took  particular  pride  in  his  work, 
and  when  especially  successful  became  in 
a sense  professionah  Usually  decorative 
designs  were  executed  without  pattern  or 
copy,  and  with  much  directness.  The 
most  intricate  patterns,  applied  to  earth- 
enware vessels  and  other  objects,  were 
not  sketched  out  but  were  drawn  at  once, 
and  often  with  remarkable  skill.  Among 
the  N.  W.  coast  tribes,  however,  patterns 
were  often  cut  out  of  cedar  bark  and 
the  conventional  life  forms  worked  in 
their  handsome  blankets  and  capes  were 
drawn  out  full  size  on  a ]>attern  board. 
The  native  artist  did  not  draw  directly 
from  nature,  but  kept  in  view  rather  the 
presentation  of  the  idea,  delineating  it  in 


the  conventional  form  common  to  his 
tribe.  He  might  have  been  able  to  [U'o- 
duce  a portrait,  for  exam|)le,  but  the  de- 
sirability of  portraiture  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  him.  He  might  have 
delineated  a species  of  animal  with  accu- 
racy, but  was  a[)parently  content  to  sug- 
gest the  particular  subject  of  his  thought 
in  a striking  and  forciI)le  though  conven- 
tional manner.  See  Ari,  Basketry,  fJrna- 
ment,  Paintivy,  Pottery. 

Among  the  numerous  authorities  to  be 
consulted  on  this  to[)ic  are  Boas,  Cush- 
ing, Fewkes,  Holmes,  IMallery,  Mooney, 
Murdoch,  Nelson,  J.  and  M.  C.  Stevenson, 
and  Turner  in  Reps.  B.  A.  Pk:  Boas,  Hoff- 
man, Mason,  and  Niblack  in  Re[)s.  Nat. 
Mus. ; Dixon,  Kroeber,  Matthews,  Swan- 
ton,  Wissler,  and  others  in  Memoirs  and 
Biilletins  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. ; Farquhar- 
son  in  Proc.  Daven[iort  Acad.  Sci.,  ii,  1877- 
1880;  Grosse,  Beginnings  of  Art,  1897; 
Haddon,  Plvolntion  in  Art,  1895;  Kroeber 
in  Am.  .\nthro[>.,  n.  s.,  iii,  1901;  Moore, 

various  memoirs 
in  Jour.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phi  la., 
1894-1 905; 
Schoolcraft,  Ind. 

I-VI, 

1851-57;  Thrus- 
ton, Antiq.  of 
Tenn.,  1897;  va- 
rious authors  in 
the  ethnological 
and  archeologic- 
al journals. 

( W.  II.  II.  ) 

Grass  house. 

A dwelling  hav- 
ing the  sha[)e  of 
an  old-fashioned 
beehive,  often 
described  by  S[)anish  and  French  travel- 
ers of  the  10th  and  17th  centuries,  which 
was  the  typical  habitation  of  the  Caddoan 
tribes,  except  the  Pawnee  and  Ankara. 
Its  construction  was  begun  liy  drawing  a 
circle  on  the  ground,  and  on' the  outline 
setting  a number  of  crotched  jiosts,  in 
which  beams  were  laid.  Against  these, 
poles  were  set  very  closely  in  a row  so  as 
to  lean  inward;  these  in  birii  were  laced 
with  willow  rods  and  their  tops  brouglit 
together  and  securely  fastened  so  as  to 
form  a peak.  Over  this  frame  a heavy 
thatch  of  grass  was  laid  and  bound  down 
by  slender  rods,  and  at  each  [loint  where 
the  roils  joined  an  ornamental  tuft  of 
grass  wastieil.  Two  poles,  laid  at  right 
angles,  jutting  out  in  four  [irojecting 
points,  were  fastened  to  the  apex  of  the ' 
roof,  and  over  the  center,  where  they 
crossed,  rose  a spire,  2 ft  high  or  more, 
made  of  bunches  of  grass.  Four  doors, 
opening  to  each  [loint  of  the  conqiass. 
were  formerly  made,  but  now,  except 
when  the  house  is  to  be  used  for  ceremo- 
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nial  purposes,  only  two  are  provided,  one 
on  the  K.  to  serve  for  the  morning,  and 
one  on  the  w.  to  go  in  and  out  of  when 
the  sun  is  in  that  (piarter.  The  fireplace 
was  a circular  excavation  in  the  center  of 
the  floor,  and  the  smoke  found  egress 
through  a hole  left  high  up  in  the  roof 
toward  the  e.  The  four  projecting  beams 
at  the  peak  pointed  tow'ard  and  were 
synd)olic  of  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass, where  were  the  ])aths  down  which 
the  powers  descend  to  help  man.  The 
spire  typified  the  abode  in  the  zenith  of 
the  mysterious  permeating  force  that  ani- 
mates all  nature.  The  fireplace  was 
accounted  sacred;  it  was  never  treated 
lightly  even  in  the  daily  life  of  the  family. 
The  couches  of  the  occuj^ants  were  placed 
against  the  wall.  They  consisted  of  a 
framework  on  which  was  fitted  a woven 
covering  of  reeds.  U{)on  this  robes  or 
rush  mats  were  spread.  The  grass  house 
is  a comely  structure.  Skill  is  required 
to  build  it,  and  it  has  an  attractive  appear- 
ance both  without  and  within.  It  is 
adapted  to  a warm  climate  only,  and  is 
still  in  use  among  the  Wichita.  Tempo- 
rary dwellings  of  poles  covered  with  grass 
were  common  among  the  Plains  tribes, 
and  similar  houses  for  storage  purposes 
were  used  by  tribes  on  the  coast  of  Ore- 
gon (Boas).  See  Earth  lodge,  Habitations. 

Consult  Catlin,  No.  Am.  Inds.,  i-n, 
1841;  Winship,  Coronado  Exped.,  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  G.  A.  Dorsey,  Mythol- 
ogy of  the  Wichita,  1904;  Manzanet 
Diary  in  Tex.  Hist.  Ass’n  Quar. , ii,  303, 
1899.  . (a.c.  F.) 

Grasswork.  The  Indian  found  the 
widely  diffused  grasses  of  the  United 
States  of  great  value,  almost  a necessity, 
and  adapted  them  in  numerous  ways  to 
his  needs.  The  obvious  needs  supplied 
by  loose  grass  were  for  house  building 
(see  Grass  house),  bedding,  for  lining 
caches,  etc. ; it  was  also  worked  into  bas- 
kets (southern  Indians,  Hopi,  Pima,  Tlin- 
git,  Aleut,  Eskimo),  mats,  leggings 
(Ntlakyapamuk), socks,  towels  (Eskimo), 
and  other  articles.  The  ]iolished  yellow 
or  white  stems  were  used  by  various  tribes 
to  ornament  basketry,  and  by  the  llupa 
of  California  as  fringes  of  garments. 
Stiff  stems  were  gathered  into  bundles 
and  used  as  hair  and  floor  brushes  by  the 
Pueblos  and  cliff-dwellers.  Slender,  flat 
grass  stems,  sometimes  dyed,  wereapplied 
to  dressed  skins  by  some  tribes  with 
sinew  thread  for  ornamental  ]uu’poses, 
just  as  were  porcupine  quills  (Grinnell). 

Grass  was  generally  found  useful  as  tin- 
der; some  species  furnished  excellent 
fiber  for  cord,  and  some  were  employed 
as  ])erfumery.  The  Cheyenne  burned 
grass  and  mixed  the  ashes  with  blood  and 
tallow  to  ])roduce  paint.  8o  far  as  is 
known  the  Indian  invented  no  implements 


for  cutting  grass;  basketry  fans,  gathering 
baskets,  etc.,  were  i;sed  in  harvesting 
seeds  for  lood.  In  ceremony  grass  had 
an  imi)oi‘tant  place.  It  was  a component 
of  various  prayer-sticks  and  wands  of  the 
IIoi)i,  and  the  sacred  buffalo  skull  of  some 
of  the  IMains  tribes  was  thought  to  be 
made  to  live  by  stutiing  balls  of  grass  in- 
to the  eye  sockets  and  nose.  Sweet  grass 
was  also  burned  to  produce  consecrating 
smoke  and  for  lighting  the  pipe  in  sacred 
rites  of  the  Plains  Indians.  The  sod  used 
in  the  llako  altar  of  the  Pawnee,  described 
by  ]\Iiss  Fletcher  (22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1903)  was  in  Indian  thought  a symbol 
of  life  and  growth.  (w.  h.)  _ 

Grave  Creek  mound.  A noted  prehistoric 
Indian  mound,  situated  near  Mounds- 
ville,  Marshall  co.,  W.  Va. , at  the  point 
where  Grave  cr.  unites  with  Ohio  r.  It 
was  visited  as  early  as  1734,  as  ai>pears 
from  this  date  cut  on  a tree  growing  from 
its  summit,  but  was  first  described  by 


GRAVE  CREEK  MOUND  AND  SECTION.  (sQUIER  AND  DAVIs) 


Hart  in  1797  (Imlay,  Topog.  Desc.  W. 
Ter.  N.  Am.,  296-304),  since  which  time  it 
has  been  repeatedly  described  and  figured, 
attention  of  scholars  having  been  called  to 
it  chiefly  by  an  inscription  on  a small  stone 
which  was'reputed  to  have  been  found  in 
the  mound  during  its  excavation.  The 
mound  is  conical  inform,  being  probably 
the  largest  example  of  this  type  in  the 
United  States,  having  a diameter  at  the. 
base  of  about  320  ft,  a height  of  70  ft, 
and  1,870,000  cu.  ft  of  solid  contents.  It 
is  symmetrical  in  form  and  has  a dish- 
sliaped  depression  in  the  top.  It  was  ex- 
cavated in  1838  by  the  ])roprietor,  who 
first  carried  a horizontal  drift  at  the  base 
to  the  center  and  a shaft  from  the  top  to 
connect  with  the  drift.  Two  burial  vaults 
were  discoc'%red,  one  at  the  base  and  an- 
other 30  ft  above,  each  constructed  of  logs 
and  covered  with  stones,  which  had  sunk 
as  the  wood  decayed,  leaving  the  de]wes- 
sion  in  the  summit.  Squier  and  Davis 
(Anc.  iMon.,  169,  1848)  assert  that  under 
the  center  of  the  mound  there  was  a slight 
natural  elevation  into  which  the  lower 
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vault  had  been  sunk.  This  vault  con- 
tained two  human  skeletons,  the  upi)er 
vault  but  one.  Accompanying  the  skele- 
tons were  3,000  to  4,000  shell  beads,  orna- 
ments of  mica,  several  copper  bracele.ts, 
and  various  articles  of  stone,  including 
the  inscribed  stone  mentioned,  the  in- 
scription on  which  has  received  various 
interpretations.  An  illustration  of  this 
in.scription  was  first  ])uhlished  in  the  ('in- 
cinnati  Chronicle,  Feb.  2,  1S39;  another 
in  the  American  Pioneer,  ii,  no.  5,  1843. 
Rafn,  whose  tendency  was  to  give  a for- 
eign inter])retation  to  Indian  inscriptions, 
inclined  to  the  opinion  thatthe  inscribed 
characters  were  Anglo-Saxon  runes,  while 
Schoolcraft  concluded  that  they  belonged 
to  some  8 or  9 different  alphabets,  as  old 
Greek,  I'itrusean,  etc.  A committee  of 
tlie  Ohio  Arclueological  and  Historical 
Society  in  1877  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions: “1.  The  inscri])tion  is  not  nec- 
essarily to  be  regarded  as  alphabetii'al. 
2.  If  il  is  assumed  to  be  alphabetical,  it 
can  not  be  referred  to  any  known  lan- 
guage. 3.  It  is  precisely  of  such  a char- 
acter as  would  be  the  result  of  an  ordinary 
attemi)t  to  manufacture  an  inscri]Aion. 
4.  Its  maimfacture  is  within  the  capacity 
of  any  laborer  of  ordinary  intelligence 
who  may  have  been  employed  in  the  work 
of  exploring  the  mound.  5.  At  the  time 
of  its  discovery  there  was  no  proper 
scrutiny  of  the  inscrijdion  to  determine 
whether  it  was  of  rec'ent  manufacture  or 
not.  6.  The  evidence  that  it  came  from 
the  mound  is  by  no  means  conclusive. 
7.  Its  history  is  such  that  the  subse(iuent 
discovery  of  unquestioned  ancient  inscrip- 
tions with  similar  charach'rs  would  war- 
rant us  in  concluding  that  this  also  is 
ancient.  8.  lentil  its  authenticity  is  thus 
fully  established,  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  any  evidence  of  the  character, 
ethnical  relationship,  or  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  the  builders  of  the  mounds.” 
Whittlesey,  in  1872,  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  inscription  was  a forgery. 

Consult  Clemens  in  iMorton,  Crania 
Americana,  221,  1839;  Schoolcraft  in 
Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  i,  369-420,  1846; 
Squier  and  Davis,  Anc.  Monuments,  168- 
170,  1848;  Thomas  (1)  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  51,  1887;  (2)  Cat.  Prehistoric  Works, 
222,  1891,  with  bibliographic  references; 
Whittlesey  in  Tracts  West.  Res.  Hist. 
Soc.,  I,  nos.  9 and  33,  1877,  and  ii,  no.  44, 
1888.  (c.  T.) 

Gray  Village.  A former  Natchez  vil- 
lage. 

Grays. — Dumont  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  v,  49, 
1853.  Gray  Village.— Ibid.,  48. 

Greasy  Faces.  A band  of  tbe  Arapaho, 
q.  V. 

Great  Island  Village.  A former  settle- 
ment, ])robably  of  the  Delawares,  on  the 
Susquehanna  op])Osite  the  present  I.,ock 


Haven,  Clinton  co..  Pa. — Rovee  in  18th 
Rej).  B.  A.  E.,  Pa.  map,  1899. 

Great  Mortar  ( Yayatustenuggee).  A 

Creek  chief;  an  ally  of  the  French  in 
the  Seven  Years’  war.  When  the  Eng- 
lish superintendent  of  Imlian  affairs  called 
a council  of  the  Creeks  with  the  object  of 
winning  them  over,  he  refused  the  pij)e  of 
peace  to  Great  Mortar  liecause  the  chief 
had  favored  the  French,  and  the  latter 
withdrew  with  his  followers,  confirmed  in 
his  liostility  to  the  British.  He  received 
a commission  from  the  French,  and  after 
killing  or  driving  out  the  English  traders 
and  settlers  took  up  a position  on  tlie 
border,  where  he  could  raid  the  Georgia 
settlements,  obtaining  his  arms  and  su])- 
])lies  from  the  Freiudi  fort  on  Alabama  r. 
Many  Creeks  and  Cherokee  joined  him 
there  until  the  Chickasaw  surjuised  the 
camp  and  put  his  warriors  to  flight.  He 
settled  at  another  place  whence  he  could 
resume  his  de])redations  and  continuetl  to 
ravage  the  scattered  settlements,  includ- 
ing Augusta,  Ga.  In  1761  Col.  James 
Grant,  at  the  head  of  2,600  Americans  and 
friendly  Indians,  brought  all  the  hostiles 
to  terms,  and  a })eace  was  made  which 
fixed  the  watershed  of  the  Allegheny 
mts.  as  the  boundary  between  the  British 
colonies  and  the  lands  of  the  natives. — 
Drake,  Aborig.  Races,  384,  1880. 

Great  Spirit.  See  Popular  fallacies,  Re- 
ligion. 

Great  Sun.  See  Grand  Soldi. 

Green-corn  dance.  See  Rusk'. 

Greentown.  A former  Delaware  village 
on  the  Black  fork  of  jMohican  r.,  near  the 
boundary  of  Richland  and  Ashland  cos., 
Ohio.  See  Treaty  of  iMaumee  Rapids  (1819) 
in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  204,  1873;  Royce  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ohio  map,  1899. 

Greeting.  See  Salutation. 

Grenadier  Squaw’s  Town.  A Shawnee 
village  situated  in  1774  on  Scippo  cr.,  Pick- 
away co.,  Ohio.  The  name  was  derived 
from  Grenadier  Squaw,  a sister  of  Corn- 
stalk, the  Shawnee  chief,  who  made  this 
her  home.  (.i.  m.  ) 

Grenadier  Squaws  T.— Howe.  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio, 
II,  402,  189fi.  Squaw  Town. — Royce  in  18th  Kep. 
B.  A.  E.,  Ohio  map,  1899. 

Grey  Eagle  Band.  One  of  the  Dakota 
bands  below  L.  Traverse,  Minn.  (Iml.  Aff. 
Rep.  1859,  102,  1860),  evidently  taking 
its  name  from  the  chief;  not  identified. 

Grigras.  A French  nickname  and  the 
only  known  name  of  a small  tribe  already 
incorj)orated  with  the  Natchez  confed- 
eracy in  1720;  itwasa])plied  becauseof  the 
frequent  occurrence  oigrigra  in  their  lan- 
guage. There  is  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
the  language  and  ethnic  relations,  but 
unless  affiliated  with  the  Tonica,  the  trilie 
was  evidently  distinct  from  every  other, 
since,  as  indicated  by  the  sound  grigra, 
their  language  jiossessed  an  r. 
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Grigaa, — Richebourg  (1713)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  Ill,  248,  1851.  Grigras. — Le  Rage  du  Pratz, 
Hist.  La.,  II,  222,  1758. 

Grinaiches.  Mentioned  by  Baudry  de 
Lozieres  (Voy.  Louisiane,  242,  1802)  in  a 
listof  tribes  with  no  indication  of  habitat. 
Probably  a inisnrint  of  some  well-known 
triital  name. 

Grinding  stones.  See  Abrading  imple- 
ments. 

Grizzly  Bear  Erect.  See  Etsowish-sim- 
me<jee-iishin. 

Gros  (Les).  A Wea  village  on  the  Wa- 
bash in  1718  (Memoir  of  1718  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i-x,  891,  1855);  [lerhaps  in 
Tij)[)ecanoe  co.,  Ind. 

Grosse  Tete  (Fr. ; ‘big  bead’).  A for- 
mer Cbitimacha  village  in  Louisiana. 

Grosse  Tete  namu. — Gatsehet  in  Trans.  Anlhrop. 
Soc.  Wash.,  n,  152,  1883  {mtniu=-  ‘village’). 

Gros  Ventres  (French,  ‘ big  bellies’ ) A 
term  ajijilied  by  the  French,  and  after 
them  by  others,  to  two  entirely  distinct 
tribes;  (1)  the  Atsina (q.  v. ),  orllitimena, 
a detached  band  of  the  Arapaho,  and  (2) 
the  Ilidatsa  (q.  v.),  or  Minitari.  In  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  narrative  of  1806  the 
former  are  distingnisln'd  as  Minitarees  of 
Fort  de  Prairie  and  the  latter  as  Mini- 
tarees of  the  Missouri,  although  there  is 
no  proper  warrant  for  applying  the  name 
Minitari  to  the  Atsina.  The  two  tribes 
have  also  been  distinguished  as  Grosven- 
tres  of  the  Missouri  (Hidatsa)  and  Gros- 
ventres  of  the  Prairie  ( Atsina).^  The  name 
as  applied  to  the  Atsina  originates  from 
the  Indian  sign  by  which  they  are  desig- 
nated in  the  sign  language — a sweeping 
pass  with  both  hands  in  front  of  the  ab- 
domen, intended  to  convey  the  idea  of 
‘always  hungry,’ i.  e.,  ‘beggars.’  A clew 
to  its  application  to  the  Hidatsa  is  given 
in  the  statement  of  Matthews  (Ilidat.«a, 
43,  1877)  that  the  Ilidatsa  formerly  tat- 
tooed parallel  stripes  across  the  chest,  and 
were  thus  sometimes  distinguished  in  pic- 
ture writings.  The  gesture  sign  to  indicate 
this  style  of  tattooing  would  besutliciently 
similar  to  that  used  to  designate  the  kl- 
sina  to  lead  the  careless  observer  to  inter- 
pret bot  h as  ‘ ‘ Gros  Vent  res.  ’ ’ The  ordi- 
nary sign  now  used  by  tbesoutbern  Plains 
tribes  to  indicate  the  Ilidatsa  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  ‘spreading  tipis’  or  ‘row 

of  lodges.’  (•>.  >1.) 

Big-bellys.— Ga.ss,  .louriial,  7(>.  1807.  Big  bellied.— 
Mackenzie,  Vov.,l.xiv, 1801.  Bigbellies.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  E.xped..  i,  132, 1814.  Big  Pauch.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Travels,  15,  1807  (misprint).  Big  Paunch.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  DLscov.,  18.  1800.  Gos  ventres.— 
Do  Smet,  Letters,  02,  1843.  Great  Belly  Indians.— 
Writer  of  1780  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  ni. 
24.  1704.  Grosse  Ventres. — Drown.  West.  Gaz..  212, 
1817.  Gross  Vantres. — Orig.  .lour.  Lowisand  Clark 
(1804).  I,  210.  1904.  Grossventers. — Gass,  .lour.,  70. 
1807.  Gross  Ventres.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewisand  Clark, 
I,  243,  1904.  Gross  Ventres  proper. — Schoolcraft, 
I'lid. Tribes,  1, 259, 1851  (intemU'd  for  the  Hidatsa). 
Grosvantres.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewisand  Clark,  i,  209, 
1901.  Gros-Ventres. — .Saint  Pierrei  17.53)in  Margry, 
Dec  VI.  010,  1880.  Gros  Ventres  of  the  Missouri. — 
Hale,  l-;ihnog.  and  Philol.,  220, 1840  (intended  for 


the  Hidatsa).  Gros-Vents. — Kane,  Wanderings  of 
an  Artist,  300,  1859.  Grovan, — Bonner,  Life  of 
Beekwourth,  102,  1850. 

Groton.  A former Mohegaiivillageabout 
the  present  Groton,  New  London,  Conn. 
In  1825  the  jiopulation  was  reduced  to  50 
souls.  (j.  _M.  ) 

Gua.  A Chumashan  village  w.  of  Pue- 
blo de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaventura), 
Ventura  co..  Cal.,  in  1542.  In  the  Munoz 
manuHcrijitof  Cabrillo’snarration  (Smith, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  181,  1857)  this  name  is 
united,  jirobablycorrectly,  with  the  prefix 
Quanmu,  forming  Quanmugua. 

Guacata.  An  inland  Cahisa  village  on 
L.  “Mayaimi,”  or  Okechobee,  s.  Fla., 
about  1570.  Elsewhere  in  his  memoir 
Fontaneda  refers  to  it  as  a distinct  but 
subordinate  tribe. 

Guacata.— Fontunedii  Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith 
trails.,  19, 1854.  Guasaca.— Fontaneda  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  J>a.,  2d  s.,  Ii,  245,  1875. 

Guacaya.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  iir,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  on  or  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  South  Carolina  coast,  vis- 
ited by  Ayllon  in  1520. 

Guachochic  (‘place of  the  blue  herons  ’ ). 
A rancheria  of  “civilized”  Tarahumare 
on  the  headwaters  of  Rio  Fuerte,  about 
lat.  26°  50',  long.  106°  55',  in  s.  Chi- 
huahua, IMexico;  entire  jiopulation  LH/ 
in  1900.  The  inhabitants  gain  a liveli- 
hood mainly  as  servants  of  the  Dlexi- 
cans. — Lumlioltz  (l)in  Scribner’s  Mag., 
XVI,  32,  39,  1894;  (2)  Unknown  iSIexico, 
I,  194,  205,  1902. 

Guachoya.  A palisaded  village,  prob- 
ably of  the  Quapaw,  containing  300  houses 
in  the  16th  century,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  apjiarently  a short  distance 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  It 
was  here  De  Soto  died,  Dlay  21,  1542. 

Guachoia. — Sliipi),  De  Soto  and  Florida,  432,  1881. 
Guachoya.— Gent  I.  of  Elvas(1557)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II.  186,  1850.  Guachoyanque. — Biedma 
(1544)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  107,  1S50. 

Guadalupe.  (Mentioned  as  a Navaho 
settlement  in  1799  (Cortez  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  HI,  pt.  3,  119,  1856),  but  more 
likely  the  S}ianish  name  of  a locality,  as 
the  Navaho  are  not  villagers. 

Guadelupe. — Domenech,  Desertsof  X.  .\...  ii,  7, 1860. 

Guadalupe.  A Papago  village  aliout  10 
leagues  s.  of  Areitorae,  in  Sonora.  Mexico. 

Guadalupe.— Bo,\,  Adventurers,  264.  1869.  Guada- 
lupe-Pa-Pagoe. — Ibid,  (i.c.,  “Papago”). 

Guadalupe  y Ocotan. — A Huichol  [Hieblo 
near  Rio  Chapalagana,  Jalisco,  Dlexico. 
See  Lumlioltz  (1)  Huichol  Indians,  5, 
1898;  (2)  Unknown  IMexico,  ii,  16,  map, 
1902. 

Guaes.  A people  of  whom  Coronado 
learned  in  1542.  They  evidently  lived  e. 
of  tiuivira,  the  Wicliita  country  of  e.  cen- 
tral Kansas,  of  whose  peojile  they  were 
enemies.  The  name  bears  a resem- 
blance to  Raws,  but  as  this  is  the  French 
traders’  contraction  of  Kansa,  first  aji- 
jilied  not  earlier  than  the  first  quarter  of 
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the  19th  century,  the  two  peoples  were 
probably  not  the  same,  Guas  or  Guaes 
being  a[)parently  a Wichita  or  Pawnee 
name,  or  a corruption  thereof,  (f.  w.  ii.) 
Guaes,— Castnneda  (m.  1500)  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
503,  1890.  Guas. — Ibid.,  529.  Guyas. — (.'asttineda 
in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  194,  1838  (mis- 
print). 

Guagejohe. — Given  as  one  of  the  Co- 
manche divisions,  living  about  1857  on 
the  plains  n.  of  Texas.  Possibly  a mis- 
print Spanish  form  of  Kirahari,  cj.  v. 
Gua-ge-jb-he. — Butcher  and  Lyendecher,  MS.  Co- 
manclie  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1807.’ 

Guaguatu.  An  unidentified  people  de- 
scribed early  in  the  17th  century,  by  the 
Aeon la  and  Jemcz  Indians  of  New  Mexico, 
as  resembling  the  Mexicans  in  language 
and  dress,  and  as  living  in  straw-covered 
houses  in  a mild  country  somewhere  to 
the  westward  of  the  Navaho,  toward  the 
Pacific.  The  name  suggests  the  pueblo 
of  Awatobi,  q.  v. 

Guaguatu.— Zarate-Salineron  (c«.  1029),  Rel.,  in 
Landof  Siin.'ihine,  183,  Feb., 1900.  Guaputu. — Ibid. 

Guahate.  A fertile  province,  probably 
in  the  present  s.  w.  Arkansas,  heard  of 
by  De  Soto  in  1541  at  (iuipana  as  being  8 
days  s.  of  that  place. — Gentl.  of  Elvas 
(1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  182, 
1850. 

Guailopo.  A subdivision  of  the  Varohio 
in  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  They  lived 
with  the  Chinipa  in  the  pueblo  of  San 
Andres  Chinipas. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog., 
58,  325,  18H4. 

Guainonost.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara  mission,  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Guaislac.  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.  — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Guajochic  (‘place  of  the  guajo,’  a small 
variety  of  mosquito).  A small  rancheria 
of  the  Tarahumare,  not  far  from  Noro- 
gachic.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz, 
Unknown  Mexico,  i,  218,  1902. 

Gualala.  A name  applied  by  Powers 
to  the  Porno  living  along  Gualala  r., 
in  Sonoma  co..  Cal.  The  peo])le  living 
along  tliis  stream  belong  to  two  dialectic 
groups,  one  occupying  the  territory  chiefly 
along  the  lower  course  of  Russian  r.,  the 
other  that  along  the  immediate  coastline 
w.  of  Gualala  r. ; but  as  Powers’  state- 
ments are  not  explicit,  it  is  not  possil)le 
to  say  whether  the  people  sj)eaking  one 
or  the  other  of  these  dialects  is  meant. 
The  name  it.«elf  comes  undoubtetlly  from 
wal/tli,  a name  applied  to  the  point  at 
which  the  waters  of  any  two  streams 
flow  together,  or  at  which  any  stream 
flows  into  the  ocean.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Gua-la-la. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  Ethnol.,  ill, 
186,  1877.  Walhalla. — Biincroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  362, 
1874. 

Guale.  The  Indian  name  by  which  the 
Spaniards  knew  the  present  Amelia  id.. 


K.  coast  of  Florida,  and  a part  of  tlie  ad- 
jacent Florida  and  Georgia  coast,  in  the 
16th  century.  There  is  strong  proliabil- 
ity  that  the'tribein  occujiancy  was  that 
known  later  as  Yamasi.  In  1597  the  son 
of  the  chief  of  Guale  led  a revolt  agtiinst 
the  missions  that  had  been  established 
by  the  Siianish  Franciscans  a few  years 
before.  There  were  then  on  the  island 
at  least  3 mission  village.^ — Asao,  Aso])o, 
and  Osjio.  The  missions  were  reestab- 
lished in  1605  and  may  have  continued 
until  their  destruction  by  the  English  and 
their  Indian  allies  in  1704-06.  ( .i.  m.  ) 

Gualdape.— Fontaiiecia  Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith 
trails.,  16,  18.54.  Guale. — Ibid.  Quale.  — Fontaiie- 
da  in  Ternaux-Comiiaiis,  Voy.,  xx,  16,  1841. 
Quate.— Fontaneda  misquoted  by  Shipp,  De  Soto 
and  Fla.,  585,  1881. 

Gualta.  Given  by  the  Yavapai  to  Fray 
Francisco  Garces  in  1776  as  the  name  of  a 
tribe,  pos.sibly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio 
Colorado. — Garces,  Diarv  (177-5-76),  405, 
1900. 

Guamua.  The  Yavapai  name  of  a tribe 
evidently  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio 
Colorado  in  Arizona  or  California,  in  the 
18th  century. — Garces  (1775-76),  Diary, 
404,  1900.  (If.  (hteymura. 

Guamoa.— Cortez  (1799)  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in, 
pt.  3,  126,  18.56. 

Guanabepe.  The  Yavapai  name  of  a 
tribe,  evidently  Yuman,  on  the  lower 
Colorado  in  Arizona  or  California,  in  the 
18th  century. 

Guanabepe. — Garces  (1776),  Diary,  404,  1900.  Gua- 
navepe. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  349,  1864  (after 
Garcc's). 

Guanacos  (Span.:  Los  Guanacos.)  A 
group  of  ruined  i)tieblos8  m.  s.  of  Tempe, 
in  the  8altRiver  valley,  Ariz.  So  named 
from  a number  of  figurines,  resembling 
the  guanaco,  found  there. — Cushing  in 
Compte-rendu  Internat.  Cong.  Am.,  vii, 
178,  1890. 

Guancane.  iUentioned  by  Garcilassode 
la  Vega  (Florida,  201,  1723)  as  a province 
visited  by  De  Soto’s  army  in  1542.  Situ- 
ated jirobably  in  s.  w.  Arkansas,  near 
Naguatex,  tp  v. 

Guacane — Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Florida.  430, 1881. 

Guanipas.  A former  Coahuila  tribe, 
belonging  perhaps  to  the  Coahuiltecan 
stock. — Revillagigedo  (1793)  quoted  by 
Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  306,  1864. 

Guanlen.  A former  village,  jiresum- 
ably  Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Guarungunve  (‘town  of  weeping’).  A 
Caliisa  village  on  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
s.  w.  coa.«t  of  Florida,  about  1570.  Brin- 
ton  (Floridian  Benin.,  114,  18-59)  thinks 
the  word  is  another  name  for  Old  Mata- 
cumbe  (Metacumbe)  key,  described  by 
Romans  (1775)  as  one  of  the  last  refuges 
of  the  Calusa  Indians.  (,i.  m.) 

Guaragunve.— Foiitnnodn  quoted  by  Terimux. 
Compiuis, Voy..  .\x,  10, 1841.  Guardgumve. — Foiita. 
neda  quoted  by  French,  Hist.  Coll.  Ljr.,  2d  s.,  ii^ 
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262,  1S75  (misprint).  Guarugumbe. — Fontaneda 
quoted  by  Ternaux-Compaus,  o)).  cit.,  32.  Guaru- 
gunve.— FAutaneda  Mem.  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans., 
13,1854.  Guarungunve. — Ibid.,  19.  Guarunguve. — 
Fontaneda  quoted  Ijv  Ternanx-Com])ans.,  op.  eit., 
22.  Metacumbe.— Present  map  form  for  the  key. 
Old  Matacombe. — Romans,  Fla.,  apj).,  xxxiv,  1775 
(the  key,  same?). 

Guasamota.  A Cora  pueblo  oil  the 
n]iper  Kio  Jesus  Marfa,  ou  the  e.  slope 
of  the  sierra  de  Nayarit,  iu  the  n.  part  of 
the  territory  of  Tepic,  jMexico  (Lum- 
holtz,  Uukiiowu  IVIexico,  i,  487;  n,_10, 
map,  1902).  Orozco  y Berra  records  it  as 
a Tepehuane  settlement. 

Guasamota.— Lnmholtz,  op.  cit.  Guazamota.— 
Orozco  y Berra,  Oeog.,  281,  1864.  Santa  Maria 
Guazamota. — Ibiib,  318-319. 

Guasas.  A tribe  mentioned  in  Span- 
ish narratives  and  reports  on  Texas  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  as 
enemies  of  the  “northern  Indians,” 
particidarly  of  the  Comanche.  Accord- 
ing to  one  narrative  they  were  the  only 
people  able  to  defeat  the  latter.  They 
are  described  as  having  lived  in  perma- 
nent villages  defended  by  adobe  hnvers; 
they  called  their  warriors  together  by 
means  of  drums  in  time  of  danger.  They 
were  reputed  to  be  of  great  stature  and  of 
remarkable  skill  in  horsemanship.  Al- 
though many  of  the  things  told  about 
them  are  entirely  fabulous,  a real  tribe 
appears  to  be  referred  to,  probably  one  of 
those  which  erected  earth  lodges.  This 
may  have  been  the  Osage  ( 117(s«,s/i)  or, 
since  an  annotator  of  a letter  written  by 
Ripperdii  in  1772  enumerates  “Guasers 
and  Osage  separately,  possibly  they  were 
the  Kansa  or  the  Pawnee.  (.b  r.  s.) 

Guasas.— Prieto,  Hist,  de  Tamanlipus,  137  18^. 
Guasers.— Annotator  of  a letter  of  Ripperdii,  1/C2, 
MS.  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  inf’n,  19U6.  Guazas  — 
Report  of  council  at  San  Antonio  in  1<78,  JMb. 
cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  inf’n,  1906 

Guasco.  A province,  possibly  Caddoan, 
visited  in  1542  by  Moscoso,  of  De  SoteVs 
armv,  who  there  found  much  maize,  sit- 
uated probably  in  s.  w.  Arkansas  or^N.  t\ . 
Louisiana.  See  Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  m 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  199,  1850. 

Guasigochic  (*a  flat’).  A small  ran- 
cheria  of  the  Tarahumare,  x.  e.  of  Noro- 
gachic.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Lnmholtz, 
inf’n,  1894.  . 

Guaslaique.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cab— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861.  _ . 

Guatitruti.  INIentioned  bv  ( )nate  in  loJB 
(Doc.  InGb,  xvr,  114,  1871)  as  a pueblo 
of  the  Jemez  iu  New  Mexico.  It  has  not 
been  identified  with  the  present  native 
name  of  any  ruins  in  the  vicinity  ot 
Jemez.  In  Onate’s  second  listofJemez 
villages  (ibid.,  102)  Fiapuzi  and  Triyti 
are  given.  Comparison  shows  the  first 
name  to  be  a misprint  of  the  name  of  the 
preceding  jiueblo  mentioned  (‘Trea’), 
improperly  com})ouinled  with  a misprint 
(‘puzi’)  (if  ‘Guati,’  the  first  part  of  the 


name  Guatitruti;  the  other  pueblo  men- 
tioned in  the  second  list  (‘Triyti’)  being 
a corruption  of  the  latter  portion  ( ‘ truti  ’ ) 
of  the  name  Guatitruti.  (f.  iv.  n.) 
Friyti.— Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,136, 1889(mis- 
print).  Guatitritti.  — Columbus  Memorial  Vol., 
1.55,  1893  (misprint).  Trivti.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Paj>crs,  iv,  207,  1892  (misquoting  Ohate). 
Triyti.- Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Jnod.,  xvi,  102,1892. 

Guauaenok.  A Kwakiutl  tribe  living 
on  Drury  inlet,  Brit.  Col.  The  gentes  are 
Gyigyilkam,  Kwakowenok,  and  Kwi- 
koaenok.  Summer  villages  are  Hohopa 
and  Kunstamish.  Pop.  46  in  1885. 

Guau'aenoq. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  \l . Iriljc.s  Can_, 
55,  1890.  Guau'aenox.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus., 
331,  1.895.  Kwauaenoq. — Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog. 
Soc.,  228, 1887.  Kwa-wa-ai-nuk. — Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy!  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  73,  1887.  Kwa-wa-a-nuk.— 
Ibid.  Q.uai-iunough. — Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  ftua- 
i.nu.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app.,  1859.  Guaiiae- 
noq.— Boasin  Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5,  130,  1887. 

Guaxule.  A village,  apj>arently  of  the 
Creeks,  visited  by  De  Soto  iu  1540.  Coxe 
seems  to  locate  it  near  the  heml  of  Mobile 
Bhii)p  places  it  on  the  Chattahoochee, 
and  Thomas  (12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  649, 
1894)  nearCartersville,  in  Bartow  co.,  Ga. 
The  Spaniards  ivere  entertained  so  well 
at  this  i)lace  that  to  the  army  its  name 
became  a synonym  for  good  fortune.  See 
Etmmh  mound. 

Guachoula.— Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Florida,  368. 1.881. 
Guachoule.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  520, 
1900  (given  as  an  early  form).  Guachule. — Mooney, 
Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  57,  1894.  Guasih.— 
Moonev  in  19th  Rep.,  op.  cit.  Guasula.— Ibid. 
Guasuli. — Biedma  (1,544)  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  1 ub..  IX. 
182  1851.  Guaxula.— Coxe.  ('arohina,  23^  1741. 
Guaxule. — Gentleman  of  Elvas  (155i)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n,  147.  1850. 

Guaya.  A former  village  of  the  Calusa 
confederacy  near  the  s.  end  of  Florida 
(Fontaneda,  ca.  1575,  in  Ternaux-Com- 
pans,  Voy.,  xx,  22,  23,  1841).  Ihe  vil- 
lage is  not  given  in  B.  Smith’s  translation 
of  Fontaneda’s  narrative. 

Guayabas.  A Iluichol  rancheria  and 
religious  place,  containing  a temple;  situ- 
ated about  2h  m.  s.  w.  of  San  Andres 
Coamiata,  q.  v.— Lumholtz,  Cnknown 
Mex.,  II,  52,  1902. 

Temolikita.— Lumholtz,  ibid,  (‘where  trees  and 
flowers  are  budding';  native  name).  _ _ 

Guaycones.  An  unidentified  tribe  visit- 
ed by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  (Smith  trans.,  84, 
1851)  during  his  sojourn  in  Texas  in 
1528-34. 

Gualciones.— Barcia,  Historiadorcs,  i.  1 <49. 

Guaynamota.  A former  Cora  ]iueblo 
and  the  seat  of  a mission,  situated  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Rio  San  Pedro,  lat.  22 
Jalisco,  Mexico. 

S.  Ignacio  Guaynamota.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog., 
280,  1.864. 

Guayoguia.  IMentioned  by  Onate  in  1598 
(Doc  Died.,  XVI,  114,  1871)  as  a pueblo 
of  the  Jemez  in  New  Mexico.  It  lias 
not  been  identitied  with  the  present 
native  name  of  any  ruins  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jemez.  In  Onate’s  second  list  (ibid., 
207)  Yxcaguayo  and  Quiamera  are  men- 
tioned. The  names  are  obviously  mis- 
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printed,  the  latter  part  of  the  tir.«t  name 
and  a misprint  of  the  first  part  of  the 
other  forming  “Gnayoquia.” 

Guayotri.  Apparently  a Tigua  pneblo 
in  New  Mexico  in  1598.  IMentioned  by 
Onate  (Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  115,  1871)  in 
connection  with  Puaray.  See  Tignex. 

Guayusta.  A village  of  the  Knmsen 
division  of  the  Costanoan  family,  for- 
merly at  Pt  Pinos,  near  Monterey,  Cal., 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission. 

Guayusta.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Aj>r.  20,  I860. 
Point  Pinos. — Ibid. 

Guazapar.  A division  of  the  Tarahu- 
mareoccui)yingthe  village  of  Guaza pares, 
w.  Chihuahna,  Mexico.  It  includes  also 
the  Tenioris  who  inhabit  the  pueblos  of 
Santa  INIarfa  Magdalena,  Nuesti’a  Senora 
del  Valle  Ilumbroso,  and  Cerocahui. 
The  Guazapar  dialect  is  said  to  resem- 
ble more  closely  the  Tarahumare  proper 
than  the  Varohio.  (f.  w.  n. ) 

Guazapar.— Orozco  y Berra,  Oeog.,  mnp,  1804. 
Guazapare. — Ibid.,  68. 

Guazapares.  A village  of  the  Guazapar 
division  of  the  Tarahumare  in  the  district 
of  Arteaga,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  pop. 
542  in  1900. 

Guazayepo.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  324,  1864. 
Santa  Teresa  de  Guazapares. — Ibid. 

Guazarachic.  A Tarahumare  settlement 
in  the  Hidalgo  district.  Chihuahua, 
3Iexico. 

Guasarochic. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  322,  1804. 
Guazarachis.  — Ibid.,  69  (given  as  Apache,  but 
doubtless  Piman). 

Guazavas  ( probably  from  Opata^ftta-sacu, 
‘where  the  ( j)itahaya)  fruit  ripens  first.’ — 
Kudo  En-sayo).  A former  Coguinachi 
Opata  j)ueblo,  containing  also  some 
Apache,  and  tlie  seat  of  a Spanish  mission 
foundecl  in  1045,  on  Rio  Pavispe,  about 
lat.  29°  40',  Sonora,  Mexico.  Its  inhabit- 
ants numbered  632  in  1078,  and  191  in 
1730.  A new  church  was  built  in  1764. 
The  place  is  now  civilized,  but  50  Yaqui 
were  settled  in  and  about  the  town  in 
1900.  (f.  w.  n.) 

Buasdabas. — Ribas  (164.6)  quoted  by  Bandelierin 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  .68,  1890.  Goasavas. — de 
Croi.K  (1709)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mcx.,  4th  s.,  ii,  25, 
1866.  Guasavas. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  343,  1864. 
Guayavas. — Hamilton,  Me.x.  Handbook,  47,  1883. 
Guazaca. — Doc.  of  1730  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  505, 1892.  Guazava. — Mange 
(ca.  1700)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  State.s, 
I,  233,  18-84.  Huassabas. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iii,  .68,  1890.  Huassavas. — Ibid.,  .60.  San 
Francisco  Guazava. — Rivera  (1730)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, op.  cit.,  514.  San  Francisco  Javier  de  Gua- 
zava.— Zapata  (1678),  ibid.,  246. 

Guazave.  A subdivision  of  the  Vaco- 
regue,  formerly  occupying  the  pueblos  of 
San  Pedro  Guazave  and  Tamazula,  on  Rio 
Sinaloa,  about  lat.  25°  45',  n.  w.  Sinaloa, 
Mexico.  The  Vacoregue  were  also  some- 
times known  as  Guazave.  A Jesuit  mis- 
sion was  established  among  them  in  1(500, 
but  the  natives  burned  the  church  ami 
tied.  They  were  brought  back,  however, 
and  the  offenders  hanged.  Between  164(5 


and  1649  they  again  threatened  trouble, 
but  they  later  became  Christianized  and 
noted  for  their  faith  in  the  new  religion. 
Orozco  y Berra  (Cieog.,  332,  1864)  says: 
“In  Ciuazave  were  united  several  factions, 
and  although  they  ivere  known  as  Cnia- 
zaves  they  speak  tlie  Mexican  tongue  be- 
tween themselves;  this  is  the  civilized 
language  in  all  parts.’’  (f.  w.  ii.) 

Gubo.  A former  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Papago,  vi.sited  by  Father  Kino  in 
1694;  situated  13  leagues  E.  of  Sonoita, 
which  wasontheRio  Saladoof  Sonora,  just 
below  the  Arizona  boundary. 

Gubo.— Kino  (1694)  in  Doc.  Hi.st.  Mex.,  4th  .s.,  I, 
252,18.66.  Guvoverde. — Kino  (1699)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  267, 1884. 

Gueguachic.  A former  Tarahumare  set- 
tlement in  Chihuahua,  IMexico. — Orozco 
y Berra,  Geog.,  322, 1864. 

Gueiquesales.  A former  tribe  of  s. 
Texas,  probably  Coabuiltecan,  living 
near  the  Manos  I’rietas,  Bocores,  Hae.ser, 
Pinanaca,  Escaba,  Cacastes,  Cocobipta, 
Codame,  Contotores,  Colorados,  Babia- 
mares,  and  Taimamares.  Perhaps  iden- 
tical with  the  Guisoles,  and  probably  the 
Susolas  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  (.i.  k.  s.  ) 

Gueiquesales. — Fernando  del  Boscpie  (1675)  in 
Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  xiv,  340,  1903.  Gueiquizales. — 
Revillagigodo  MS.  (1793)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i,  611,  1886. 

Guepacomatzi.  A former  Opata  ran- 
cheria N.  of  Oputo,  E.  Sonora,  Mexico.  It 
was  abandoned  in  the  18th  century  owing 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Apache,  Suma, 
and  Jocome.  Not  to  be  confounded  with 

Huepaca. 

Guepa  Comatzi. — Doc.  of  18th  cent,  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  525, 1892. 

Gueracliic.  Mentioned  as  a Tepebuane 
pueblo  on  the  Upper  Rio  Fuerte,  in  the 
Sierra  iMadre,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
Guerachic. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  324,  1864. 
Guerechic. — Ibid.,  322  (anparcntly  the  same). 
Hueraohic. — Lumholtz,  t7nkno\vn  Mexico,  i,  299, 
note,  1902. 

Guess,  George.  See  Seqnoya. 

Guetela  (‘northern  peojile’).  A sept 
of  the  true  Kwakiutl  which  formerly 
formed  one  tribe  with  the  Komoyue,  but 
sejiarated  on  account  of  some  quarrel. 
The  clans  are  Maamtagyila,  Kukwakum, 
Gyeksem,  Laalaksentaio,  and  Sisintlae. 
They  now  live  at  Ft  Rupert,  Brit.  Col. 
Gue'tEla. — Boas  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.,  330,  1895. 
Kue'xamut.— Ibid.  ( = ‘lello\vsof  the  Kueha’). 

Guetela.  A clan  of  the  Wikeno,  a 
Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep., 
330,  1895. 

Guevavi.  A former  Sobaipuri  .settle- 
ment and  the  seat  of  a Spanish  mission 
established  about  1720-32;  situated  on  the 
w.  bank  of  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  below  Tubac, 
at  or  near  the  present  Nogales,  Arizona- 
Sonora  boundary.  In  1750  it  was  plun- 
dered by  the  Indians  and  abandoned,  but 
vyas  reoccupied  two  years  later  as  a mis- 
sion under  the  ^irotection  of  Tubac.  In 
1760-64  Guevavi  contained  111  natives; 
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in  1772,  8fi,  and  with  its  visitas  ( Calal)azas, 
Jainac,  Sonoita,  and  Tuinacacori),  337. 
It  was  abandoned  i)eforel784,  Tuinacacori 
becoming  iiead  of  tlie  mission  establish- 
ment. (f.  II- ) 

Genevavi. — Kino,  miip  (1701)  in  Buneroft.  Anz. 
and  N.  Me.K.,  360,  1889  (misprint).  Guazavez.-^ 
Writer  (ra.  17i3)  in  Doe.  Hist.  Me.x.,  4th  s.,  v,  175, 
1857.  Guebavi.— Kino,  ma))  (1701)  in  Stocklein, 
None  Welt-Bott,  74,1726.  Guevavi.— Mange  (1699) 
(iuoted  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  358.  Guevavi-Gussu- 
dac.— Orozco  V Berra,  Goog.,  347, 1864.  Gusudac. — 
Kudo  Ensayd  (1763),  149,1863  (Pima  name:  ‘great 
water’).  Gusutaqui. — Mange  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
op.  fit.,  358.  San  Felipe  de  Jesus  Guevavi. — Villa- 
Senor  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  !>fex.  States,  i,  531, 
1884.  San  Migiiel.— Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex., 
3,84,  1889  Ge'snit  name).  San  Miguel  de  Guevavi.— 
Ibiil.,  362  (prol)al)ly  not  so  named  until  1732). 
San  Rafael.— Il)id.,  384  (.Jesuit  name).  Santos 
Angeles.— Ibid.  (Franei.scan  name).  S.Luis  Gue- 
bavi.—Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  I,  map,  1759. 

Guevu.  A Ciilusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Floi  ida,  about  1570. 

Gueva.— Fontaneda  ((noted  in  Doc.  InC'd.,  V,  539, 
1866.  Guevu. — Fontaneda  Mom.  (ea.  1575),  Smith 


trans.,  19,  1854. 

Gueymura.  A tribe  speaking  the  Die- 
gueno  dialect,  formerly  living  al tout  Saiita 
Catalina  mission,  N.  Lower  California. 
(Dnflot  de  iNlofras,  Yoy.,  i,  217,  228, 1844). 
Cf.  Comeija,  (Ji«nnua,  Qailmnr._ 

Gueyniotiteshesgue  (‘four  tribes’ )._  A 
phratry  of  the  Cangbnawaga  Iroqiiois. 

Gueza.  An  Indian  settlement  in  iv. 
South  Carolina,  probably  in  the  jtresent 
Edgebeld  co.,  visited  by  Juan  Pardo  in 
1565.— Vandera  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  I,  17,  1857. 

Guhlaniyi  { (h'l  lanV yi) ■ A Cherokee 
and  Natchez  settlement  formerly  at  the 
junction  of  Brasstowncr.  tvitb  Hiwasseer., 
a short  distatice  above  Murphy,  Cherokee 
CO.,  N.  C. — Mooney  in  19tb  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
520,  1900. 

Guhlga  {Ga'iga).  A legendary  Haida 
town  on  tlie  x.  shore  of  Skidegate  inlet, 
just  above  the  present  town  of  Skidegate, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  where 
there  are  now  works  for  ri^tining  dog-fish 
oil.  No  native  i>retends  to  say  what 
familv  occupied  this  town.  (.i.  k.  s.) 
Gu'iga!— Swan  ton,  Cont.  Haida,  279,  1905.  Quilh- 
cah  —Deans,  Tales  from  Hidery,  67,  1899. 

Guhlkainde  ( Gfi't kn-YivTe,  ‘ plains  peo- 
ple ’ ) . A division  of  the  Mescalero  Ayiache 
who  claim  as  their  original  habitat  the 
Staked  i)lains  region  e.  of  Pecos  r.,  in 
New  iMexico  and  Texas.  See  Guhlhthin. 

(.1.  M.) 

Cuelcajen-ne. — Fscudero,  Not.  do  Chihuahua.  2V2. 
18:14  (probably identical).  GuTka-i  nde.— Mooney, 
field  notes,  11.  A.  F.,  1897.  Llaneros.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  -59, 1864  (Cuelcajen-ne  or). 

Guia.  An  unidentilied  ruined  pueblo 
on  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  yi<‘inity  of 
Alhuqueniue,  N.  IMex. — Loew  in  M heeler 
Survey  Re]>.,  vii,  338,  18/9. 

Guias.  A Maricoi>a  raucheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedehnair 
quoted  hv  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  jMex., 
366,  1889." 

Guika.  A former  Tanos  pueblo  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  the  vicinity  of  Albuquer- 


que, N.  :\Iex.— Loe^v  in  AYheeler  Survey 
Rep.,  VII,  338,  1879. 

Gui-k'ati.  See  Sleeping  Wolf. 

Guilitoy.  A tribe  of  the  Patwin  divi- 
sion of  the  Copehan  family,  formerly  liv- 
ing in  Napa  CO.,  Cal.;  one  of  the  seven 
which  made  yieace  with  Gov.  Yallejo  in 

Guilitoy. — Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  iv,  71,  1886. 
licas.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  30,  I860.  Gui- 
lucos.— Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  72.  Ulucas.— Taylor  m 
Cal.  Farmer,  June  7,  1861. 

Guima.  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  .\pr.  24,  1863. 

Guimen.  A division  of  the  Olamentke 
branch  of  the  IMoquelumnan  familv  of 
California,  according  to  Choris  and  Kot- 
zebue, who  state  that  the  people  spoke 
the  same  language  as  the  Tamal  and 
Sonomi. 

Guimen.— Choris,  Voy.  Pitt.,  6,  1822.  Guymen.— 
Chamisso  in  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  lit,  51,  1821. 

Guiomaer.  A villiige  f^aid  to  1)6  40 
leagues  from  St  Helena,  probably  in  or 
near  the  present  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C. ; vis- 
ited by  Juan  l*ardoinl566. — LaYandera 
( 1569 ) in  Smith,  Colec.  1 >oc.  Ida. , i,  16, 1857 . 

Guipago.  See  Lone  11  olj. 

Guismanes.  An  imaginary  province, 
located  in  the  great  plains,  in  the  region 
of  C^iivira.— Zarate-Salmeron  {ra.  1629), 
Relacion,  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  187,  1900. 

Guisoles.  A tribe  of  Coahuila  or  Texas, 
probably  Coahuiltecan,  noted  in  a manu- 
script quoted  bv  Orozco  y Berra,  tieog. , 
306,  1864.  It  liiay  be  identical  with  the 
Gueiquesales,  or  with  the  tiuholes  of 
Cabeza  de  Yaca. 

Gulhlgildjing  ( GAUgVldjin,  probably 
‘mussel-chewing  town’ ).  A Haida  town 
on  the  s.  shore  of  Alliford  bay,  Moresby 
id..  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. 
Another  name  for  this  place  (or  for  one 
near  it)  was  Skama.  It  was  occuiiied  by 
a low  social  division  of  the  Djahui- 
skwahladagai. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
279,  1905. 

Sqa'ma.— Ibid.  (i>robably  identical  witli  alwve: 

‘ woman's  needle  ca.se’). 

Gull  Lake  Band.  A Chippewa  band  lor- 
merly  on  Gull  lake,  on  the  upper  51issis- 
sippi,  iu  Cass  co.,  5Iiun.  They  sold  their 
lands  ill  1863.  (-J-  n.) 

Gulf  Lake  reservation.- Washington  treaty  (186/) 
in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  273,  1873  (misprint).  Gull 
Lake  band.— Washington  treaty  (1863).  ibid.,  215. 

Guloismistac.  A former  village,  ]ire- 
sumably  Costanoan,  connected  with  Do- 
lores mis.sion,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Gumisachic  ( ‘ arroyo  ’ ) . A Tarahumare 
rancheria  about  ‘20  m.  x.  k.  of  Noroga- 
chic.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Lumholtz, 
inf’n,  1894. 

Gunachonken.  Given  by  Krause  as  one 
of  the  Tlingit  social  groups  living  at  Yak- 
utat,  Alaska,  hut  it  is  actually  only  a 
name  for  the  jicople  of  Gonaho  ( GiYna.ro), 
q.  V.,  a small  town  in  that  neighborhood. 
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Go'naxo  qoan.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1901. 
Gunachokon.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind..  IKi,  1835. 

Gunakhe.  Tlie  principal  village  of  the 
Lakweip,  f-ituated  on  a branch  of  upper 
Stikine  r.,  Brit.  Col. 

Gunaqa'— Boas,  10th  Rep.  X.  \V.  Tribes  Can.,  34, 
1895. 

Gunasquamekook  ( ‘ long  gravel  bar  join- 
ing the  island’).  A former  Passaina- 
quoddy  village  on  the  site  of  St  Andrews, 
New  Brunswick,  on  Passanuupiodd y bay. 
The  Indians  were  dispossessed  by  the 
■whites  and  were  finally  settled  at  Pleas- 
ant Point,  ]\Ie. — Vetromiie,  Abnakis,  55, 
1866. 

Gunghet-haidagai  (‘Ninstints  people’). 
A part  of  the  Haida  living  about  the  s. 
eud  of  (iueen  Charlotte  i(ls.,  Brit.  Col. 
In  tlie  -Masset  dialect  their  name  is  An- 
ghethade.  The  whites  formerly  called 
them  Ninstints  people,  from  the  name  by 
which  their  chief  town  was  generally 
known.  Their  language  differs  some- 
■wdiat  from  that  spoken  liy  the  Ilaida  far- 
ther X.  The  remnant  lives  principally 
at  Skidegate.  (.i.  k.  s.  ) 

AngitHaade. — Harrison  in  Proc.  Royal  Soc.  Can., 
sec.  II.  125, 1895.  Cape  St.  James  tribe. — I’oole,  Queen 
Charlotte  Ids.,  195,  1.872.  G.c'nxet  Xa'-id.\ga  i. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 272, 1905.  Kunqit. — Swan- 
ton,  field  notes,  1900-1901.  Kunxit. — Dawson, 
Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  109,  1880  (proper  name  of 
the  village,  Ninstance  being  the  name  of  the 
chief). 

Gunghet-kegawai  ( GA'nxet-qe'gawa-i, 
‘those  born  in  the  Ninstints  country  ’ ). 
A subdivision  of  the  Stasaos-kegawai,  a 
division  of  the  Haven  clan  of  the  Haida, 
probably  descended  from  women  who 
had  married  in  the  Ninstints  country. 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  another  and 
more  important  division  of  the  same  name 
at  Ninstints  which  belonged  to  the  Eagle 
clan. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  270,  1905. 

Gunghet-kegawai.  A subdivision  of  the 
Eagle  clan  of  the  Ilaida,  belonging,  as 
the  name  implies,  to  one  of  the  Ninstints 
or  Gunghet  grou  p.  They  were  sometimes 
called  also  Gunghet-gitinai. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  270,  1905. 

Gupa.  A former  Agua  Caliente  village 
on  the  headwaters  of  San  Luis  Key  r.,  s. 
Cal. , betterknownas  Agua  Caliente  (q.  v. ). 
Its  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Pala  res. 
in  1902. 

Agua  Caliente. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902, 175, 1903.  Aqua 
Caliente. — .lack.'^on  and  Kinney,  Rep.  Mis.s.  Ind., 
20,  1883.  Gupa. — L.  Kroeber,  inf’n,  1905  (own 
name).  Gupa -nga- git -om. — Ibid,  (own  name; 
‘Gnpa-at-people’).  Ha-koo-pin. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Parmer,  May  11,  1800.  Hakupin. — .\.*L.  Kroeber, 
infn,  1905  (Diegueno  name).  Ko-pa. — Barrow.s, 
Ethno-Bot.  Coahuilla  Ind.,  34, 1900  ( Kawia  name). 

Gusti  A traditional  Cherokee 

settlement  on  Tennessee  r.,  near  Kings- 
ton, Roane  co.,  Tenn. — Moonev  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  521,  1900. 

Gutgunest-nas-hadai  ( GnUjune'stt  na^:- 
had’d'i  ‘owl-house  people’).  Given  by 
Boas  (Fifth  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes  Can.,  26, 
1889)  as  the  name  of  a subdivision  of  the 


Yaku-lanas,  a division  of  the  Raven  clan 
of  the  Haida.  It  is  really  only  a house 
name  belonging  to  that  family.  (,j.  r.  s.  ) 

Gutheni  ( (rAt-hVnt,  ‘ salmon  creek  ’ ).  A 
former Tlingit  town  situated  x.  of  Dry  bay, 
Alaska,  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Gutubur.  A Pima  rancheria  visited  by 
Father  Kino  in  1694;  definite  locality  un- 
known.— Kino  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s., 
I,  251,  1856. 

Guwisguwi.  See  Cooweescoowee;  lions 
( John ) . 

Guyasuta.  See  Kiasutha. 

Gwaeskun  ( Gwd-iskun,  ‘ end  of  island  ’ ). 
Formerly  the  northernmost  Haida  town 
on  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It 
was  named  from  the  cape  near  by  and  is 
said  to  have  been  owned  by  the  Stustas, 
but  it  has  long  been  abandoned. — Swan- 
ton, Cont.  Haida,  281, 1905. 

Gwaidalgaegins  ( Gwai-dalga' -iglns,  ‘is- 
land that  floats  along ’ ) . A former  Ilaida 
fort  belonging  to  the  Kadusgo-kegawai 
of  Kloo.  It  was  near  the  mountain  called 
Kinggi,  famous  in  native  legend,  on  (iueen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  (,j.  r.  s. ) 

Gwalgabi  ( ( iivat gdJii,  ‘ frog  ])lace  ’ ). 
A place  on  Hiwassee  r.,  in  the  Cherokee 
country,  just  above  the  junction  of  Peach- 
tree cr.,  near  Murphy,  Cherokee  co., 
N.  C. ; about  1755  the  site  of  a village 
of  refugee  Natchez,  and  later  of  a Baptist 
mission.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
521,  1900. 

Gwaugweb  (‘one  took  out  a locust.’ — 
Hewitt).  Probably  a former  Seneca  vil- 
lage near  Niagara  r.,  N.  Y. 

Carrying  Place  'Village. — Morgan,  League  Iroq., 
466,  18.51.  Gwa-u-gueh. — Ibid.,  map.  Gwa'-u- 

gweh. — Ibid.,  466. 

Gweghkongh.  A village  in  1657,  jiroba- 
bly  belonging  to  the  Unami  Delawares 
and  apparently  situated  in  x.  New  Jersey, 
near  Staten  id.,  or  in  the  adjacent  part  of 
New  York. 

Gweghkongh. — Deed  of  1657  in  X.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  ,\iv,  393,  1883.  Hweghkongh. — Ibid. 

Gweundus  {GweAGidAs).  A subdi- 
vision of  low  social  rank  of  tbe  Hlgahet- 
gitinai,  a family  of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the 
Haida. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  274,  1905. 

Gwinwah.  A former  Niska  village  on 
Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col. 

Gu'nwa. — Swanton.  field  notes,  1900-01  (name  ob- 
tained from  the  Haida).  Gwinwah. — Dorsey  in 
Am.  .Vntiq.,  XIX,  281.  1897. 

Gyagyilakya  {G'dg'g'ilak'a,  ‘always 
wanting  to  kill  people’).  A gens  of  the 
Tsawatenok,  a Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  831,  1895. 

Gyaushk  (‘gull’).  A gens  of  the  Chip- 

gewa  (q.  v. ). 

i-oshk. — Tanner,  Xarr.,  315,  1830.  Gyaushk. — 
Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  v,  44,  1885. 

Gyazru.  The  Parrot  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Gyarzobi. — Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  .\.  E.,  120, 1891. 
Gya'-zro  — Stephen,  ibid.,  39.  Gyazru  winwu. — 
F'ewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  .58-1,  1900  (iriii ?/’(}  = 
‘clan’).  Karo. — Voth,  Hopi  Proper  Xames,  81, 
1905.  Karro. — Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mishongnovi 
Ceremonies,  175,  1902. 
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Gyegyote  ‘descendants  of 

(tyote’) . A subdivision  of  the  Lalauitlela, 
a gens  of  the  Tlat  Iasi  koala. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.,  332,  1895. 

Gyekolekoa  o'lqEon).  A gens  of 

the  Koskiino,  a Kwakintl  tribe. — Boas  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mns.,  329,  1895. 

Gyeksem  ( ‘chiefs’ ).  The  principal  gens 
in  the  following  Kwakintl  tribes  and 
sei)ts:  Koskiino,  Nakoingyilisala,  Tla- 
tlasikoala,  Nakoaktok,  Guetela,  Walas- 
kwakintl,  iMatilpe,  Tenaktak,  llahuaniis, 
and  Wiwekae. 

G e'xsEm. — ]5(ms  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mu.s.,  329-331, 1895. 
Gye'qsK.m. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
53-55,  1890. 

Gyeksemsanatl  {(J‘e'xsF.vis' anciL , ‘high- 
est chiefs’).  A g(>ns  of  the  Koskiino,  a 
Kwakintl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus., 
329,  1895. 

Gyigyekemae  [d'Vg'EqEinue,  ‘chiefs’). 
A gens  of  the  Tsawatenok,  a Kwakintl 
tribe. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mns.,  331,  1895. 

Gyigyilkam  ( ‘those  who  receive  first  ’ ). 
A gens,  or  gentes,  having  the  same  name, 
in  the  following  Kwakintl  tribes  and 
septs;  Wikeno,  Tlatlasikoala,  Goasila, 
Komoyne  sept  of  the  true  Kwakintl, 
Koeksotenok,  Tlauitsis,  Niinkish,  Awai- 
tlala,  Guanaenok,  Ilahuamis,  Wiwekae 
sept  of  the  Lekwiltok. 

G’i'g  ilqam. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  328-331, 1895. 
Gyi'gyElk  am. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  . Tribes 
Can.,  55,  1890.  Gyi'gyilk  am.— Ibid.  Hamalak- 
yauae. — Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  X't.  6,  130,  1887 
(name  of  ancestor). 

Gyilaktsaoks  {Gyilaxt^id^ol's,  ‘people  of 
the  canoe  planks’ ) . A Tsimshian  family 
living  at  Kitzilas,  on  the  n.  side  of  Skeena 
r.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  Ztschr.  f.  Ethnoh, 
232, 1888. 

Gyisgahast  {Gytsg-’ ahdGt,  ‘grass  peo- 
ple’). A Niska  division  of  the  Gyispa- 
wadnweda  clan,  living  in  the  town  of 
Kitwinshilk,  on  Nass  r. , and  a Kitksan 
division  living  in  the  town  of  Kitzegnkla, 
on  Skeena  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  10th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  49-50,  1895. 

Gyiskabenak  ( ( lyisk'a})' EudGj) . A Niska 
division  of  the  Lakskiyek  clan,  living  in 
the  town  of  Lakknlzap,  on  Nass  r.,  Brit. 
Col.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  49,  1895. 

Gyispawaduweda  [G yispairaduw  F/da, 
‘bear’).  One  of  the  four  Tsimshian 
clans. — Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  49,  50,  1895. 

GyispotuwE'da.— Boas  in  .5th  Rep.,  il)id.,  9,  1889. 

Gyitgyigyenik  {GytIgyigyeGiiir).  A 
Niska  division  of  the  Lakyebo  clan,  now 
in  the  town  of  Andeguale,  on  Nass  i\, 
Brit.  Col.  — Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  49,  1895. 

Gyitkadok  {Gyituk'^ddo'k').  A Niska 
division  of  the  Kanhada  clan,  now  living 
in  the  town  of  Lakkidzajt,  at  the  month 
of  Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  10th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  49,  1895. 

Gyitktsaktl  {GyitXf^d'xd,  ‘ ]H'o])le  '»f  the 
lake  shore  ’ ).  A subdivision  of  the  Kitzi- 


las living  in  a village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Skeena  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  Ztschr. 
f.  Ethnoh,  232,  1888. 

Gyitsaek  ( GyiisGVeK).  A Niska  di- 
vision of  the  Lakskiyek  clan  living  in  the 
town  of  Kitwinshilk,  on  Nass  r.,  Brit. 
Col.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  49,  1895. 

Gyitwulnakyel  [Gytlivuhi(ikife'l).^  A 
Niska  division  of  the  Lakyebo  clan  living 
in  the  town  of  Kitlakdainix,  on  Nass  r., 
Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  Wh 
Tribes  Can.,  49,  1895. 

Gypsum.  A mineral  (hydrous  snl2)hide 
of  calcium)  embracing  three  princii)al 
varieties — gypsum,  satin-s])ar,  and  sele- 
nite— and  occui'ing  in  both  crystallized 
and  massive  forms  in  connection  with 
stratified  rocks.  The  light-colored  coin- 
])act  forms  are  known  as  alabaster,  a 
name  sometimes  erroneously  applied  to 
certain  forms  of  travertine  and  stalagmite. 
Having  no  considerable  degree  of  hard- 
ness, gy])sum  was  notu.sed  fur  implements 
by  the'aborigines,  but  the  ])leasing  colors 
and  translucent  effects  made  the  massive 
forms  valuable  for  ornaments  and  carv- 
ings generally.  Selenite,  which  has  the 
foliate  structure,  is  readily  sei>arated  into 
thin  sheets  and  until  recent  years  was  used 
for  window  lights  instead  of  glass  by  some 
of  the  Pueblo  tribes.  The  same  people 
crush  the  gvpsnm  and  use  it  as  white- 
wash on  the  walls  of  their  houses,  gen- 
erally using  a piece  of  sheep  skin  as  a 
brush.  The  Plains  Indians,  according  to 
Mooney,  roast  the  blocks  of  gypsum  and 
use  the  resulting  powder  to  clean  and 
whiten  dressed  skins  and  to  whiten  the 
gummed  tips  of  feathers  in  decorative 
work.  ("'•  B-  II- ) 

Gyusiwa.  Eormerly  one  of  the  west- 
ern group  of  Jemez  pueblos,  i m.  N.  of 
.Temez  hots])rings,  on  a sloj^e  descending 
to  the  river  from  the  e.,  in  Sandoval  co.. 
New  Mexico.  Judging  from  the  extent 
of  the  ruins  of  the  village,  it  at  one  time 
contained  ])robably  800  inhalutants.  It 
was  the  seat  of  the  Si^anish  mission  of 
San  Diego  de  Jt,*mez,  and  had  a chapel, 
erected  ])robably  jwevions  to  1017,  at 
which  date  it  was  the  principal  Jemez 
village.  The  pueblo  was  abandoned  in 
1022  on  a('count  of  the  i)ersistent  aggres- 
siveness of  the  Navaho,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  scattering  the  Jemez  tribe;  but 
in  1027  Eray  Martin  de  Arvide  gathered 
the  scattered  members  and  resettled  t hem 
inGyusiwaandAinushnngkwa(Pato(iua?) 
pueblos.  The  latter  was  deserted  prior  to 
1680,  but  Gyusiwa  was  occupied  when  the 
pueblos  revolted  in  that  year.  It  was, 
however,  finally  abandoned  shortly  after- 
ward. The  walls  of  the  ruined  church, 
in  some  jdaces  8 feet  thick,  arestill  stand- 
ing. See  Bandelier,  cited  below;  Holmes 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  no.  2,  1905. 

(f.  W.  11.) 
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Cuunsiora.— Orozco  y Berra  in  Amiles  Minis.  Foni. 
Mex.,  1882  (evidently  the  same).  Gin-se- 
ua.— Bundelierin  Arch.  In.st.  Papers,  iv,  204,  1892. 
Guirazique.— Ibid.,  205  (misprint  of  Zarate-Sal- 
meron’s  Quiunzique).  Guin-se-ua. — Bandelier  in 
Compte-rendu  Intermit.  Cong.  Am.,  Vii,  4.52, 1890. 
Gicinzigua.— Zarate-.'^almeron  (m.  1029)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Kaccs,  i,  000,  1882.  ftuicinzigua. — 
Vargas  quoted  by  Orozco  y Berra  in  Analc.s  Minis. 
Fom.  Me.x.,  190,  1882.  Guinsta.— Bancroft,  Ariz. 
and  N.  Mex.,  136,  1889  (misquoting  Onate).  Qui- 
umzi-qua. — Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1029)  Rel.,  in 
Land  of  Sunshine,  183,  Feb.,  1900.  Guiumzique. — 
Zarate-Salmeron  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  itl,  127,  1890.  Quiunzique. — Ibid.,  IV, 
205,  1892.  Guiusta. — Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Died., 
XVI,  102,  1871  (probably  the  .same).  San  Diego. — 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  ihst.  Papers,  i,  23,  27,  1881. 
San  Diego  de  James. — Ind.  AtT.  Rep.  1807,  213,  1808. 
San  Diego  de  Jemes. — .\lencastcr  (1805)  quoted  by 
Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  212,  ls07.  San  Diego 
de  Jemez. — Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince, 
New  Mex,,  37,  1883.  San  Diego  de  los  Emex. — 
MS.  of  1043  ipioted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  IV,  200,  1892.  San  Diego  de  los  Hemes. — 
Vetancurt,  Menolog.  Fran.,  275,  1871.  San  Diego 
de  los  Temes. — Orozco  y Berra  in  Anales  Minis. 
Fom.  Me.x.,  2.55, 1882.  S.  Diego. — D’Anville,  map 
Am.  Sept.,  1746. 

Gyunngsh.  Tlie  Oak  clan  of  the  former 
[Hielilo  of  Pecos,  N.  ]\lex. 

Gyuu"sh.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  351,  1896 
(usually  with  the  suffix  -ash,  ‘people’). 

Haaialikyauae  {JIaaVali.k'auae,  ‘the 
shamans’).  A gens  of  the  Hahuamis, 
a Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.,  331,  1895. 

Haailakyemae  ( ‘ the  shamans  ’ ) . A gens 
of  the  Kwakiutl  proper,  found  among  the 
Komoyue  and  Matilpe  subtlivisions. 
Haai'lak'Emae. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  330,  1895. 
Haailakyemae — Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
54,  1890.  Haialikya'uae. — Boas  in  Petermanns 
Mitt.,  pt.  5,  131, 18.87.  Laqse.— Boas  in  6th  Rei>.  N. 
\V.  Tribes  Can..  .51,  1,890.  La'xse. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.,  330, 1895  (sig.  ‘going  through’). 

Haanatlenok  ( ‘ the  archers  ’ ) . A gens  of 
the  Komoyue,  a subdivision  of  the  Kwa- 
kiutl. 

Ha'anai.enox. — Boas  in  Nat.  JDis.  Rep.,  330,  1895. 
Ha'anatlenoq. — Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
■>4,  hS'.lO.  Ha'na/fino. — Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt., 
pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

HaankaUllah  {Hankha  aiola,  ‘ wildgoose 
there  cries’ ).  A former  Choctaw  town 
situated  on  a long  tlat-to])ped  ridge  be- 
tween Petickfa  cr.  and  Blackwater  cr., 
Kemper  co.,  ]\Iiss.  It  received  its  name 
from  a {xiiid  of  water  about  7 acres  in  ex- 
tent which  was  much  freejuented  by  wild 
fowl.  — Romans,  Florida,  310,  1775;  Hal- 
bert in  IMiss.  1 list.  Soc.  Puhl.,  vi,  420, 1902. 

Haaskouan.  See  Gram/ula. 

Haatze  ((.)ueres:  ‘earth’).  A prehis- 
toric ])uehlo  of  the  Cochiti  near  the  foot 
of  the  Sierra  San  iVliguel,  above  Cochiti 
pueblo,  N.  INIex.  It  is  claimed  to  have 
iieeii  occupied  after  the  abandommmt  of 
the  Potrero  de  las  Vacas. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  157,  1892. 

Haatse.— Hewett  in  Am.  .■Vnthror'.,  Vi.  638,  UKU. 
Ha-a-tze.— Bandelier  in  Arcli.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
157,  1,892.  Rat-je  Kama  Tse-shu-ma. — lbi<i..  j)l.  1, 
tig.  13.  Rd-tya. — Lummis  in  Scritaier's  Mag.,  98, 
1893.  Rai-tye  Ka-ma  Tze-shuma. — Bandelier,  op. 
cit.,  1.59  ( = • the  old  houses  at  the  ralihit,'  in  allu- 
sion to  the  ral'bit-like  <aitline  of  the  neighboring 
crest).  San  Miguel. — Lummis,  op.  cit. 


Habachaca.  A clan  of  the  Chulutichi 
phratry  of  the  ancient  Timucua  of  Flor- 
ida.— Pareja  (cu.  1014)  quoted  by  Catschet 
in  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Proc.,  xvii,  492,  1878. 

Habamonk.  See  Hohomok,  llohornoko. 

Habitations.  The  habitations  of  the  In- 
dians of  northern  America  may  be  classed 
as  community  houses  (using  the  term 


ANCIENT  CLI -F-DWELLING,  MESA  VERDE.  COLORADO 


“community”  in  the  sense  of  comiirising 
more  than  one  family)  and  single,  or  fam- 
ily, dwellings.  “The  hdu.se  architecture 
of  the  northern  tribes  is  of  little  imjior- 
tance,  in  itself  considered;  but  as  an  out- 
come of  their  social  condition  and  for 
compari.son  with  that  of  the  southern  vil- 
lage Indians,  is  highly  important”  (IMor- 


DWELLINGS,  PUEBLO  OF  HANO,  ARIZONA 


gan).  The  typical  community  houses, 
as  those  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  were  50  to 
100  ft  long  by  10  to  18  ft  wide,  with  frame 
of  ])oles  and  with  sides  and  triangular 
roof  covered  with  hark,  usually  of  the 
elm;  the  interior  was  divided  into  com- 
liartments  and  a smoke  hole  was  left  in 
the  roof.  A Mahican  house,  similar  in 
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form,  14  by  fiO  ft,  had  tho  sides  and  roof 
made  of  rushes  and  chestnut  hark,  with 
an  opening  along  the  top  of  the  roof  from 
end  to  end.  The  Mandan  circular  com- 
munity house  was  usually  about  40  ft  in 
diameter;  it  was  supported  by  two  series 
of  posts  and  cross-beams,  and  the  wide 
roof  and  sloping  si<les  were  covered 
with  willow  or  brush  matting  and  earth. 
The  iireplace  was  in  the  center.  Morgan 
thinks  that  the  oblong,  round-roof  houses 
of  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  tribes, 
seen  and  described  by  Capt.  John  Smith 
and  drawn  by  John  White,  wei’e  of  the 
community  order.  That  some  of  them 
housed  a number  of  families  is  distinctly 
stated.  Morgan  includes  also  in  the  com- 
munity class  the  circular,  dome-shaped 
earth  lodges  of  Sacramento  vallev and  the 
L-form,  tent-shapeil,  thatched  lodges  of 
the  higher  areas  of  California;  but  the 
leading  examples  of  community  houses 
are  the  large,  sometimes  massive, _ many- 
celled  clusters  of  stone  or  adobe  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  known  as  jmeblos 
(q.  V.).  These  dwellings  vary  in  form, 
some  of  those  built  in  prehistoric  times 
being  semicircular,  others  oblong,  around 
or  inclosing  a court  or  plaza.  These  build- 
ings were  constructed  usually  in  terrace 
form,  the  lower  having  a one-story  tier 
of  apartments,  the  next  two  stories,  and 
so  on  to  the  uppermost  tier,  which  some- 
times constituted  a seventh  story.  The 
masonry  consisted  usually  of  small,  flat 
Uiid  in  adobe  mortar  and  chinked 
with  spalls;  but  sometimes  large  balls 
of  adobe  were  used  as  building  stones,  or 
a double  row  of  wattling  was  erected  and 
filled  in  with  grout,  solidly  tamped.  By 
the  latter  method,  known  as  pmi  con- 
struction, walls  5 to  7 ft  thick  were  some- 
times built  (see  Adobe,  Coset  Grande). 
The  outer  w'alls  of  the  lowest  story  were 
pierced  only  by  small  openings,  access  to 
the  interior  being  gained  by  means  of 
ladders,  which  could  be  drawn  up,  if  nec- 
essary, and  of  ahatchway  iuthe  roof.  Itis 
possible  that  some  of  the  elaborate  struc- 
tures of  IMexico  were  developed  from 
such  hiv’e-like  buildings  a,s  those  of  the 
tvpical  pueblos,  the  cells  increasing  in  size 
toward  the  S. , as  suggested  by  Bandelier. 
Chimnevs  appear  to  have  beeu  unknown 
in  North  America  until  after  contact  of 
the  natives  with  Enro])eans,  the  hatch- 
way in  the  roof  serving  the  tlouble  pur- 
pose of  entrance  and  Hue. 

Other  forms,  some  community  and  oth- 
ers not,  are  the  following:  Among  the 
Eskimo,  the  karmab,  or  winter  residence, 
for  which  a pit  of  the  re(|uired  diameter  is 
dug  5 or  (>  ft  det'p,  with  a frame  ()f  wood 
or 'vvhalebone  constructed  within  2 or  2 
ft  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
covered  vvith  a (lonie-shaped  roof  of  })oles 
or  whale  ribs,  turfed  and  earthed  over. 


Entrance  is  gained  by  an  underground  pas- 
sageway. The  temporary  hunting  lodge  of 
the  Labrador  Eskimo  was  sometimes  ( on- 
structed  entirely  of  the  ribs  and  vertebi’ie 
of  the  whale.  Another  form  of  Eskimo 
dwellingisthehemispherical  sno^v  house, 
or  (^//(,builtof  blocksof  snow  laid  in  spiral 
courses.  The  Kaniagmiut  build  large 
permanent  houses,  called  borabarohy  the 
Russians,  wdiich  accommodate 3 or  4 iami- 


ESKIMO  HOUSE,  EAST  CAPE,  SIBERIA.  (nELSOn) 


lies;  these  are  constructed  by  digging  a 
sipiare  pit  2 ft  deep,  the  sides  of  which 
are  lined  with  planks  that  are  carried  to 
the  required  height  above  thesurfac'e  and 
roofed  with  boards,  poles,  or  whale  ribs, 
thickly  covered  with  grass;  in  the  roof  is  a 
smoke  hole,  and  on  the  ea.stern  side  a door. 
The  Tlingit,  Haida,  and  some  other  tribes 
build  sul)stantial  rectangular  houses  with 
sides  and  ends  formed  of  jilanks  and  with 
the  fronts  elaborately  carved  and  jiainted 

with  symbolic 
figures.  Di- 
rectly in  front 
of  the  house 
a totem  pole 
is  jfiaced,  and 
near  by  a me- 
moria.1  })ole 
is  erected. 


These  houses  are  sometimes  40  by  100  ft  in 
the  NootkaandSalish  region,  andareoccn- 
jiied  bv  a number  of  families.  Eormerly 
some  of  the  llaida  houses  are  said  to 
have  been  built  on  platforms  supported 
bv  i^osts;  some  of  these  seen  by  such  early 
navigators  as  Vancouver  were  25  or  30  ft 
aboveground,  access  being  had  by  notched 
logs  serving  as  ladders,  .-\mong  the  N.  AV. 
inhmd  tribes,  as  the  Nez  Berces,  the  dwell- 
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inff  was  a frame  of  poles  covered  with 
rush  matting  or  with  l)uffalo  or  elk  skins. 
The  houses  of  the  California  tribes,  some 
of  which  are  above  noted,  were  rectan- 
gular or  circular;  of  the  latter,  some  were 
conical,  others  dome-shaped.  There  was 


HAIDA  HOUSE  WITH  TOTEM  POLE.  (nIBLACk) 


also  formerly  in  use  in  various  parts  of  Cali- 
fonna,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  interior 
plateaus,’ a semisubterranean  earth-cov- 
ered lod  ge  k no  w n a mo  ng  t h e ^lai  d u as  kiivi . 

The  most  primitive  abodes  were  those 
of  the  Taiute  and  the  Cocopa,  consist- 
ing simply  of  brush  shelters  for  summer. 


HOUSE  OF  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS;  KLAMATH  RIVER. 

(powers) 


and  for  winter  of  a framework  of  poles 
bent  together  at  the  top  and  covered 
with  ]>rush,  bark,  and  earth.  Somewhat 
similar  structures  are  erected  by  the 
Pueblos  as  farm  shelters,  and  more  elab- 
orate houses  of  the  same  general  type 
are  built  by  the  Apache  of  Arizona.  As 


APACHE  HOUSE  OF  BRUSH  AND  CANVAS 


historicand  early  historictimes.  Another 
kind  of  dwelling,  in  use  in  Ai-kansas  1 lefore 
the  discovery,  was  a rectangular  structure 
with  two  rooms  in  front  and  one  in  the 
rear;  thewallswereof  uprightpoststhickly 
plastered  with  clay  on  a sort  of  wattle. 


HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION,  MOUND  BUILDERS.  PLASTERED 
WATTLE  WORK.  (thOMAs) 


With  the  exce])tion  of  the  Pueblo  struc- 
tures, buildings  of  stone  or  adobe  were 
unknown  until  recent  times. 

The  d wellings  of  some  of  t he  tribes  of  t he 
plains,  as  the  Sioux,  Arapaho,  Comanche, 
and  Kiowa,  were  generally  portable  skin 
tents  or  tipis,  but  those  of  the  Omaha, 


Osage,  and  some  others  were  more  sub- 
stantial (see  Earth  lodge,  Grass  lodge). 
The  dwellings  of  the  Omaha,  according  to 
iMiss  Fletcher,  “are  built  by  setting  care- 
fully selected  and  prepared  ])0.sts  together 
in  a circle,  and  binding  them  firmly  with 
willows,  then  backing  them  with  dried 


NAVAHO  HOGAN  ( EARTH  LODGE ) 


indicated  by  archeological  researches,  the 
circular  wigwam,  with  sides  of  bark  or 
mats,  built  over  a shallow  excavation  in 
the  soil,  and  with  earth  thrown  against 
the  ba.se,  ap[>ears  to  have  been  the  usual 
form  of  dwelling  in  theOhio  valley  and  the 
immediate  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  pre- 


grass, and  covering  the  entire  structure 
with  closely  jiacked  sods.  The  roof  is 
made  in  the  .«ame  manner,  having  an 
additional  sup]>ort  of  an  inner  circle  of 
posts,  with  crotchets  to  hold  the  cross  logs 
which  act  as  beams  to  the  dome-sha])ed 
roof.  A circular  opening  in  the  center 
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serves  as  a chimney  ami  also  to  j;ive  light  council  houses,  for  the  chief’s  dwelling, 
to  the  interior  of  the  dwelling;  a sort  of  or  for  structures  designed  for  other  official 


PALMETTO  house;  LOUISIANA  INDIANS 

sail  is  rigged  and  fastened  outside  of  this 
oj)ening  to  guide  the  smoke  and  ])revent 
it  from  annoying 
the  occupants  of 
the  lodge.  The 
ent  ranee  passage- 
way, which  usu- 
ally faces  east- 
ward, is  from  6 
to  10  ft  long  and 
is  built  in  the 
same  manner  as 
the  lodge.”  An 
important  type 
is  the  Wichita 
grass  hut,  circu- 
lar, dome-shaped 
with  conical  top. 

The  frame  is 
built  somewhat 
in  panels  formed  by  ribs  and  crossbars; 
these  are  covered  with  grass  tied  on  shin- 
gle fashion.  These  grass  lodges  vary  in  di- 
ameter from  40  to  50  ft.  The  early  Florida 
houses,  according  to  Le  Moyne’s  illustra- 
tions published  by  DeBry,  were  either  cir- 
cular with  dome-like  roof,  or  oblong  w ith 
rounded  roof  likethoseof  Recotan  in  North 
Carolina,  as  shown  in  John  White’s  tig- 
ures.  The  frame  was  of  poles;  the  sides 
and  2'oof  w'ere  covered  wdth  bark,  or  the 
latter  was  sometimesthatched.  TheChijv 
pewa  usually  constructed  a conical  or  hem- 
ispherical framework  of  poles,  covered 
w'ith  bark.  Formerly  caves  and  rock 
shelters  were  used  in  some  sections  as 
abodes,  and  in  the  Bueblo  region  houses 
were  formerly  constructed  in  natural 
recesses  or  shelters  in  the  cliffs,  whence 
the  designation  Rimilar 

habitations  are  still  in  use  to  some  extent 

by  theTarahumareof  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
( 'avate  houses  w'it  h severalrooins  werealso 
hewmin  thesidesof  softvolcanic cliffs;  so 
muuerous  are  these  in  Verde  valley,  Ari- 
zona, and  the  Jemez  j)lateau.  New  IMex- 
ico,  that  for  miles  the  cliff  face  is  honey- 
comhed  with  them.  As  a rule  the  women 
were  the  builders  of  the  houses  wdiei'e 
wood  was  the  structural  material,  but  the 
men  assisted  with  the  heavier  work.  In 
the  Routhern  states  it  was  a common 
custom  to  erect  mounds  as  foundations  for 


uses. 

The  ei’ection  of  houses,  especially  those 
of  a permanent  character,  was  usually 
attended  with  great  ceremony,  j)articu- 
larly  wdien  the  time  for  dedication  came. 
The  construction  of  the  Navaho  hogan, 
for  example,  was  done  in  accordance  with 
lixed  rules,  as  was  the  cutting  and  sewing 
of  the  tipi  among  the  Plains  tribes,  while 
the  new  houses  erected  during  the  year 
were  usually  dedicated  with  ceremony 
and  feasting.  Although  the  better  types 
of  homses  were  symmetrical  and  well  pro- 
portioned, their  builders  had  not  learned 

the  use  of  the 
square  or  the 
plumb-line;  the 
unit  of  measure 
was  also  appar- 
ently unknown, 
and  even  in  the 
best  types  of 
ancient  I'ueblo 
masonry  the 
joints  of  the 
stonework  were 
not  “broken.” 
The  Indian 
names  for  .«ome 
of  their  struc- 
tures, as  tii>i, 
wigwam,  wicki- 
up, hogan,  and  iglu,  have  come  into  u.<e  to 
a greater  or  less  extent  by  English-speak- 
ing people.  Ree  A dobe, . i rrheologg, . I rcli i- 
iecture,  Cl{f-dwellii)gs,  Earth  lodge,  Forti- 
fication and  Defeme,  Grasse  lodge,  Hogan, 
'Kira,  Mounds,  Fuehlos,  Tipi. 
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Consult  Boas  in  Proc.  Nat.  ]\Ius.,  xi, 
1889;  Ilnllicka  in  Am.  Antlirop.,  v,  885, 
1908;  VI,  51,  1904;  vn,  480,  1905;  viii,  89, 
1906;  De  Bry,  Brevis  Narratio,  1591;  Ilar- 
iot,  Virjrinia,  repr.  1874.  Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  pt.  8,  1905; 
Catlin,  Manners  and  Customs  N.  A. 
Inds.,  1841;  Goddard,  Life  and  Culture 
of  the  Hupa,  1908;  Bandelier  iu  various 
Papers  of  the  Arclueol.  Inst.  America; 
Morgan,  Houses  and  House-life  of  the 
American  Aborigines,  Cont.  N.  A.  Plth- 
nol.,  IV,  1881;  \Villou‘?hhy  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  VIII,  No.  1,  1906;  Holm,  Descr. 
New  Sweden,  1884;  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  i-vi,  1851-57 ; Dellenbaugh,  North 
Americans  of  Yesterday,  1901;  IMatthews, 
Navaho  Letjends,  1897;  also,  the  various 
rejiorts  of  the  B.  A.  E. : Boas,  IMurdoch, 
Nelson,  and  Turner  for  the  Eskimo;  Dor- 
sey for  the  Omaha;  C.  and  V.  Mindeleff 
tor  the  Navaho  and  Pueblos;  Fewkes  for 
the  Pueblos;  Hoffman  for  the  Menominee 
and  Chippewa,  etc.  (c.  t.) 

Hacanac.  Mentioned  by  the  Gentleman 
of  Elvas  in  1557  ( Hakluyt  Soc.  Publ.,  ix, 
182,  1851 ')  as  a jirovince  of  which  Moscoso 
was  informed  in  1542;  apparently  on  the 
N.  E.  Texan  border.  Unidentified. 

Hachaath.  An  extinct  Nootka  tribe 
which  formerly  lived  on  or  x.  of  Barclay 
sd.,  Vancouver  id. 

A-y-charts. — Jewitt,  Narr.,  120, 1849.  Aytch-arts. — 
Ibid.,  87.  Haca'ath. — Boas,  tith  Rep.  X.  W.  Tribes 
Gan.,  32,  1890.  Hatca'ath. — Ibid.,  31. 

Hachepiriinu  ( ‘ younfrdogs’) . A former 
Arikaraband  under  chief  Chinanitu,  The 
Brother. 

Ha  ce'-pi-ri-i-nu'.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  337,  18(>2.  Young  Dogs.— Culbertson  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  18.30,  143,  18.51. 

Hachimuk.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Hachos  (prob.  Span.:  a fagot  or  bundle 
of  straw  orgra.'^scovered  with  resin) . Men- 
tioned as  a wild  tribe  of  New  Mexico  in 
the  18th  century. — Villa-Senor,  Theatre 
Am.,  i>t.  2,  412,  1748. 

Hackensack  {Ackkinkas-hacki/,  ‘the 
stream  that  unites  with  another  in  low 
level  ground.’ — Heckewelder) . A former 
division  of  the  Unami  Delawares,  occupy- 
ing the  territory  designated  by  the  In- 
dians Ackkinkashacky,  embracing  the 
valleys  of  Hackensack  and  Pa.«saic  rs.  in 
X.  New  Jersey.  Their  jirincipal  village 
was  Gamoenapa,  usually  known  as  Com- 
muuipaw.  They  took  a prominent  part 
in  the  events  of  1*648-44,  but  subseipiently 
appear  as  mediators  through  their  chief 
Oritany  (Oratamy,  Oratam,  etc. ),  who  en- 
joyed, to  a ripe  old  age,  the  conhdence  of 
his  people  and  the  surrounding  chieftain- 
cies, as  well  as  that  of  the  whites.  The 
lands  of  the  tribe  embraced  Jersey  City, 
Hoboken,  a jiart  of  Staten  island,  Wee- 
hawken,  Newark,  I’assaic,  etc.  Their 


number  was  estimated  at  1,000  in  1648,  of 
which  800  were  warriors,  probably  an  ex- 
aggeration ( Ruttenber).  (j.  M.  c.  T. ) 
Achkingkesacky. — Doc.  of  1003  in  X.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIII,  270,  1881.  Achkinkehacky. — Treaty  of 
1015,  ibid.,  18.  Achkinkes  hacky. — Doc.  of  1043, 
ibid.,  11.  Ackinckesaky. — Doc.  of  1003,  ibid.,  280. 
Hacansacke. — Do(*.  of  1002,  ibid.,  Xiv,  512,  1883. 
Haccinsack. — Do(“.  ca.  1043.  ibid.,  i,  198,  1851). 
Hachinghsack. — Deed  of  10.57,  ibid,  xiv,  394,  18.83. 
Hachkinkeshaky. — Doc.  of  10.5.5,  ibid.,  Xiii,  55.18x1. 
Hackensack. — Treaty  of  1(>73,  ibid.,  470.  Hack- 
inckesaky. — Stnyvesant  n0fi3),  ibid.,  323.  Haok- 
inghesaky. — Doc.  of  1662,  ibid.,  218.  Hack- 
inghsack. — Dcc<l  of  1657,  ibid.,  xiv,  393,  18X3. 
Hackinghsackin. — DO(‘.  of  1600,  ibi<i.,  182.  Hack- 
inghsakij. — Doc.  of  1663,  il.'id.,  xiii,  305.  1881. 
Hackingkesacky. — Doc.  of  1663,  ibid.,  294.  Hack- 
ingkescaky. — Doc.  of  1603,  iljid.,  289.  Hack- 
ingsack. — Report  of  1(!44,  ibid.,  1.1.50,18.56.  Hack- 
inkasacky. — Treaty  of  1660,  ibid.,  xiii,  14.8,  1881. 
Hackinkesackinghs. — Doc.  of  1600,  ibid.,  183. 
Hackinkesacky. — Doc.  of  1603,  ibid.,  294.  Hack- 
inkesaky. — Ibid.  Hackinsack. — Doc.  cn.  1643, 
ibid.,  1, 199, 1856.  Hackinsagh. — Doc.  of  1673,  ibid., 
II,  600,  1.8.58.  Hackquinsack. — Doc.  of  10.50,  ibid., 
I,  411,  1850.  Hacquinsack. — Ibid. 

Haddo.  See  JIuddoh. 

Hadley  Indians.  A small  body  or  band, 
possibly  Niiimuc,  which,  at  the  time  of 
King  Philip’s  war  in  l(i75,  occupied  a 
small  fort  about  a mile  above  Hatfield, 
on  the  w.  side  of  Connecticut  r.,  in 
Hampshire  co.,  NIass.  They  abandoned 
their  village  to  join  Philip’s  forces  and 
thereafter  ceased  to  be  known  under  the 
name  above  given.  (.i.  >i. ) 

Hadsapoke’s  Band  (from  the  name  of  its 
chief,  “ Horse-stojiper” ).  A Paviotso 
band  formerly  at  Gold  canyon,  Carson 
r.,  w.  Nev.,  said  to  number  110  in  1S59. 
Had-sa-poke’s  band. — Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859, 
373,  1860. 

Hadtuitazhi  (‘touches  no  green  corn 
husks ’ ) . A former  .subgens  of  the  Hanga 
gens  of  the  Omaha. 

Ha-^u-it‘ajL — Dorsev  in  1.5th  Rep.  B.  X.  K.,  227, 
1897. 

Haena.  A former  Haida  town  on  the 
E.  end  of  Maude  id.,  Skidegate  inlet, 
(.iueen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  is  said 
tohavebeen  occupied  in  very  early  times 
by  the  Djahui-skwahladagai,  and  in  re- 
cent years  it  was  reoccupied  by  the  west 
coast  Haida,  who  desireil  to  be  nearer  the 
traders,  but  after  a comparatively  shoit 
occuiiancy  the  people  moved  to  Rkidegate 
about  1S80.  There  are  said  to  have  been 
1.6  houses,  which  would  indicate  a popu- 
lation of  about  b50.  (.1.  K.  s. ) 

Khina  Haade.— Harrison  in  I’roc.  and  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii.  125,  1.895  (Khina  = Haena). 
New  Gold  Harbour  Village. — Dawson.  Queen  Char- 
lotte Ms..  lfW<B,  1.8.80,  Xa'ina. — Swanton,  ('out. 
Haida,  279,  1<K)5. 

Haeser.  A former  tribe  near  the  lower 
Rio  Grande,  living  with  the  Guei(pie.sale.s, 
ManosPrietas,  Bocores,  Pinanaca,  Escaba, 
Cacastes,  Cocobipta,  Cocomaqne,  Codame, 
Contotores,  Colorados,  Babiamares,  and 
Taimamares.  Probably  Coahuiltecan. 
Siaexer. — Fernando  del  Bosque  (1675)  in  Xat. 
(Jeog.  Mag..  XIV.  340.  1903.  Xaeser. — Ibid.,  314. 

Hagi  said  to  mean  ‘.stript'd  ’ ). 

A Haida  town  on  or  near  the  largest  of  the 
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Bolkus  ids.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.  It  derived  its  name  from  a reef 
which,  in  local  mythology,  was  the  first 
land  to  appear  above  the  waters  of  the 
flood,  bearing  the  ancestress  of  all  the 
Raven  people  upon  it.  The  town  was  oc- 
cupied by  a Ninstints  division  of  the  same 
name. — Swanton,  Cont.  llaida,  277,  1905. 

Hagi-lanas  {Xdgi-ld^nas,  ‘people  of 
striped  (?)  town’ ).  A subdivision  of  the 
Haida,  belonging  to  the  Raven  clan  and 
occupying  the  town  of  Hagi,  on  Hagi  id., 
(hieen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  From 
the  circnmstanceattendingtheir  supposed 
origin  (see  llngl)  the  family  claimed  to 
be  the  oldest  on  the  islands,  but  it  is  now 
represented  by  only  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals. There  were  two  subdivisions, 
the  Hnldanggats  and  the  Keda-lanas. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  268,  1905. 

Haglli.  A Ynman  tribe  or  division 
which  in  1004-05  occupied  5 rancherias 
on  the  lower  Rio  Colorado,  between  the 
Cohuanas  (Yuma)  and  the  Halligua- 
mayas,  of  which  latter  (identifiable  with 
the  t)uigyiiiii^i)  they  apjiarently  formed 
a ]>art. 

Haclli, — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  110, 
1890.  Haglli. — Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629) , Rel. , in 
Land  of  Sunshine,  106,  Jan.  1900.  Tlaglii. — Ban- 
croft, Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  1.^6,  1889. 

Hagonchenda.  A former  Iroquois  town, 
probably  belonging  to  the  people  of 
Tequenondahi,  and  situated  in  1535  not 
far  from  the  junction  of  Jacques  Cartier 
r.  with  the  St  Lawrence.  The  chief  of 
this  town  gave  a small  girl  to  Cartier  on 
his  .second  voyage,  and  placed  Cartier  on 
his  guard  against  the  machinations  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  peoples  dwelling  around 
Stadacona  and  elsewhere  on  the  St  Law- 
rence. For  this  reason  Cartier,  in  his 
third  voyage,  in  1540,  gave  this  chief  2 
small  boys  to  learn  the  language,  and  also 
a “cloake  of  Paris  red,  which  cloake  was 
set  with  yealow  and  white  buttons  of 
Tinne,  and  small  belles.”  See  Cartier, 
Bref  Recit,  67,  1863.  (.i.  n.  b.  n.) 

Hagwilget  (Tsimshian:  ‘well  dressed’ ). 
The  chief  village  of  the  Hwotsotenne, 
on  Bulklev  r.,  3 m.  s.  e.  of  Ilazelton,  Brit. 
Col.;  pop.\500  in  1870,  161  in  1904. 
Achwlget. — llorctzky,  Canada  on  Pao.,  103,  1874. 
Ahwilgate.— Dawson'  in  Hep.  Gool.  Surv.  Can., 
1879-80,  20b,  1881.  Hagulget.— Scott  in  Ind.  AIT. 
Rep.  1869,  663,  1870.  Hagwilget. — Can.  Ind.  Afl’. 
1904,  pt.  2,  73, 190.').  Ha-gwll'-ket. — Ilensliaw.  MS. 
note,  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  Tschah.— Morice  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  map,  1892.  Tsitsk. — Can.  Ind. 
Aff'.,  212,  1902  (Kitk.sun  form). 

Hahamatses  (‘old  mats’).  A subdivi- 
sion or,‘se|)tof  the  Lekwiltok,  a Kwakiutl 
tribe.  They  received  their  name  because 
they  were  slaves  of  the  Wiwekae  sept. 
Recently  they  have  taken  the  name  of 
Walitsum,  ‘the  great  ones.’  Pop.  53  in 
1901,  43  in  1904. 

Chachamatses. — Boas  in  Pctcrnianns  Mitt.,  pt.  5, 
131,  18.87.  H'ah'amatses. — Boas  in  Bull.  .\m.Geog. 
Soc.,  2.30, 1,387.  Kahk-ah-mah-tsis. — Can.  Ind.  .\ft , 
119,1880.  Kakamatsis. — Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  Qa'- 


qamatses. — Boa.«,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  55, 
1890.  Wa'-lit-sum.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can . , V.  sec.  1 1 , 65, 1887.  W au-lit-sah-mosk.  — Sproat 
in  Can.  Ind.  AIT.,  149,  1879.  Waw-lit-sum.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  189,  1884.  Xa'xamatsEs.  — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mils.,  331,  1895. 

Hahamogna.  A former  Gabrieleho 
rancheria  in  Los  Angeles  co..  Cal.,  at  a 
locality  later  called  Rancho  ^"erdugos. — 
Ried  (1852)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  June  8,  1860. 

Hahas.  A former  Chumashan  village 
at  the  principal  port  of  Santa  Cruz  id.. 
Cal.,  jirobalily  at  Prisoners’  Iiarbor. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  P:.,  1884. 

Hahatonwanna  (‘small  village  at  the 
falls’).  A former  Sioux  village  or  divi- 
sion at  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  Minn.; 
mentioned  doubtfully  by  Dorsey  (1880). 
Given  by  Lewis  ami  Clark  in  1804  as  a 
subdivision  of  the  Yankton  of  the  north, 
of  which  yialipeondotak  was  chief.  The 
name  may  refer  to  an  incorp)orated  Chip- 
pewa band. 

Hahatouadeba. — Jefferys,  .Vm.  Atla.«,  mup  5,  1776. 
Hah-har-tones.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  yi, 
99,  1905.  Har-har-tones. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Dis- 
cov.,  34,  1806.  Horheton. — De  ITsle  ( 1701),  map  in 
Neill,  Hi<I.  Minn.,  164, 1858.  Horhetton.— JeJTerys, 
Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  Morheton. — La  Tour, 
Am.  Sept.,  map,  1779  (mi.sprint). 

Hahekolatl  {lld'hcqolnL,  descendants  of 
Ilakolatl’ ).  A subdivision  of  the  Lalau- 
itlela,  a gens  of  the  Tlatlasikoala  (<p  v. ), 
a Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep.  Xat. 
Mus.,332,  1895. 

Hahuamis.  A Kwakiutl  tribe  living  on 
Wakeman  sd.,  Brit.  Col. ; pop.  63  in  1901, 
the  last  time  they  M ere  officially  reported. 
They  are  divided  into  three  gentes:  Gyek- 
sem,  Gyigyilkam,  and  Ilaaialikyauae. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  331,  1895. 

Ah-knaw-ah-mish. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  189.  1884.  Ah- 
know-ah-mish. — Ibid.,  314,  1892.  Ah-wha-mish. — 
Ibid.,  364, 1897.  A-kwa'-amish. — Daw.son  in  Trams. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1887,  sec.  li.  65.  A-qua-mish. — 
Kaiie.  Wand,  in  N.  .A.m..  app..  1859.  Chachua'mis. — 
Boas  in  Petermanns  !Mitt.,  pt.  5. 130.  1887.  Ecqua- 
mish. — Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  H’ah'uamis. — Boas  in 
Bull.  .\m.  Geog.  Soc., 228, 1887.  Haqua'mis. — Boas, 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  55. 1890.  Haxua'mis. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  331,  1895. 

Haida  {Xa'ida,  ‘people’).  The  native 
and  jiopular  name  for  the  Indians  of  the 
t)ueen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  and  the 
s.  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  id.,  Alaska,  com- 
prising the  Skit tagetan  family  ( q.  v. ) . By 
the  natives  themselves  the  term  may  be 
applied  generally  to  any  human  being  or 
specifically  to  one  speaking  the  llaida 
language.  Some  authors  have  improperly 
restricted  the  ai)plication  of  the  term  to 
the  t)ueen  Charlotte  islanders,  calling  the 
Alaskan  Haida,  Kaigani  (q.  v. ).  Several 
English  variants  of  this  word  owe  their 
origin  to  the  fact  that  a suffix  usually  ac- 
com])anies  it  in  the  native  language,  mak- 
ing it  Hfddc  in  one  dialect  and  Haidaga'i 
in  the  other. 

On  the  ground  of  physical  characteris- 
tics the  Haida,  Tlingit,  and  Tsimshian 
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])eoples  should  be  grouped  together. 
Language  and  social  organization  indicate 
still  closer  athnities  between  the  Ilaida 
and  Tlingit. 

According  to  their  own  trailitions  the 
oldest  Haida  towns  stood  on  the  E.  shore, 
at  Naikun  and  on  the  broken  coast  of 
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Moresby  id.  Later  a portion  of  the  ])eoiile 
moved  to  the  w.  coast,  and  between  150 
and  200  years  ago  a still  larger  section,  the 
Kaigaui,  drove  the  Tlingit  from  jiart  of 
Prince  of  Wales  id.  and  settled  there. 
Although  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.  were  visited  by  S])an- 
iards  during  the  17th  century,  the  first 
certain  account  of  their  discovery  is  that 
by  Ensign  Juan  Perez,  in  the  corvette 
S<niH(ujo,  in  1 774.  He  named  the  n.  point 
of  the  islands  Cabo  de  Santa  INIargarita. 
Bodega  and  Maurelle  visited  them  the 
year  after.  In  17Sfi  I.a  I’erouse  coasted 
the  shores  of  the  islands,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  Capt.  Dixon  s])ent  more  than  a 
month  around  them,  and  the  islands  are 
nameil  from  his  vessel,  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte. .After  that  time  scores  of  vessels 
from  England  and  New  England  resorted 
to  the  coast,  principally  to  trade  for  furs, 
in  which  business  the  earlier  voyagers 
rea[)e<l  golden  harvests.  The  most  im- 
portant expeditions,  as  those  of  which 
there  is  some  record,  were  by  Capt.  Doug- 
las, Caj)t.  Jos.  Ingraham  of  Boston,  Capt. 
Etienne  Marchand  in  the  French  ship 
Solide,  and  Capt.  Ceo.  A’ancouver  (Daw- 
son, (iueen Charlotte  Ids.,  1880). 

The  advent  of  whites  wa.«,  as  usual,  dis- 
astrous to  the  natives.  They  were  soon 
stripped  of  their  valuable  furs,  and, 
through  smallpox  andgeneral  immorality. 


they  have  been  reduced  in  the  last  60 
years  to  one-tenth  of  their  former  .strength. 
A station  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
was  long  established  at  ]\Ia.sset,  but  is  now 
no  longer  remunerative.  At  iSkidegate 
there  are  works  for  the  extraction  of  dog- 
fish oil,  which  furnish  employment  to  the 
people  during  much  of  the  year;  but  in 
summer  all  the  Indians  from  this  place 
and  Masset  go  to  the  mainland  to  work  in 
salmon  canneries.  The  Masset  people 
also  make  many  canoes  of  immense  cedars 
to  sell  to  other  coast  tribes.  The  Kaigani 
still  occu])y  3 towms,  but  the  population  of 
2 of  them,  Ka.«aan  and  Klinkwan,  is  incon- 
siderable. Neighboring  salmon  canneries 
give  them  work  all  summer. 

Mission  stations  are  maintained  by  tlie 
Alethodists  at  Skidegate,  by  the  Church 
of  England  at  Masset,  and  by  the  Presby- 
terians at  Howkan,  Alaska.  Nearly  all 
of  the  peojile  are  nominally  Christians. 

The  Haida,  Tlingit,  and  Tsimshian  seem 
to  show  greater  adaptability  to  civilization 
and  to  dis])lay  less  religious  conservatism 
than  many  of  the  tribes  farther  s.  They 
are  generally  regarded  as  su|>erior  to  them 
by  the  white  settlers,  and  they  certainly 
showed  themselves  such  in  warand  in  the 
arts.  Of  all  peojJesof  theN.  AV.  coa.«tthe 
Haida  were  the  best  carvers,  painters,  and 
canoe  and  house  builders,  and  they  still 
earn  considerable  money  by  selling  carved 
objects  of  wood  and  slate  to  traclers  and 
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tourists.  Standing  in  the  tril)e  depended 
more  on  the  jiossession  of  j roperty  than 
on  ability  in  war,  so  that  considerable  in- 
terchangeof  goodstook  place  and  the  peo- 
ple became  sharp  tradem.  The  morals  of 
the  jieople  were,  however,  very  loose. 
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Canoes  were  to  the  people  of  this  coast 
what  the  horse  became  to  the  riaiiis 
Indians.  They  were  hollowed  ont  of  sin- 
gle logs,  of  cedar,  and  were  sometimes 
very  large.  Houses  were  l)uilt  of  huge 
cedar  beams  and  planks  which  were 
worked  out  with  adzi'S  and  wedges  made 
anciently  of  stone,  and  i>ut  together  at 
great  feasts  called  by  the  whites  by  the 
jargon  word  “potlatch”  (cp  v. ).  Each 
liouse  ordinarily  had  a single  carved  pole 
in  the  middle  of  the  gable  end  presented 
to  the  beach  (see  Arcintedure).  Often  the 
end  posts  in  front  were  also  carved  and 
the  whole  house  front  ])ainted.  Tlie  dead 
were  })laced  in  mortuary  houses,  in  boxes 
on  carved  ])oles,  or  sometimes  in  caves. 
vShamans  were  placed  after  death  in  small 
houses  built  on  i>rominent  ])oints  along 
shore.  Among  tlie  beliefs  of  the  llaida 
reincarnation  held  a prominent  place. 

An  estimate  of  the.  llaida  population 
made,  according  to  Dawson,  by  John 
Work,  l)etween  18J6  and  1841,  gives  a 
total  of  8,328,  embracing  1,735  Kaigani  and 
0,593  (dueen Charlotte  islanders.  Dawson 
estimated  the  number  of  peo})le  on  the 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.  in  1880  as  between 
1,700  and  2,000.  An  estimate  nuyle  for 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs in  1888  (Ann.  Rep.,  317)  gives  2,500, 
but  the  figures  were  evidently  exagger- 
ated, for  when  a census  of  IMasset,  Skide- 
gate,  and  Cold  Harbor  was  taken  the  year 
after  (Ann.  Rep.,  272)  it  gave  only  637. 
This,  however,  left  out  of  consideration 
the  people  of  New  Kloo.  In  1894  (Ann. 
Rep.,  280),  when  these  were  first  added  to 
the  list,  the  entire  Haida  population  was 
found  to  be  639.  The  figures  for  the  year 
following  were  593,  but  from  that  tiine 
showed  an  increase  and  stood  at  734  in 
1902.  In  1904,  however,  they  had  suffered 
a sharp  decline  to  587.  Retrnff  in  1880-81 
reported  788  Kaigani,  but  this  figure  may 
1)6  somewhat  too  high,  since  Dali  about 
the  same  time  e.stimated  their  number  at 
,300.  According  to  the  census  of  1890 
there  were  391,  and  they  are  now  (1905) 
estimated  at  300.  The  entire  Haida  pop- 
ulation would  thus  seem  to  be  about  900. 

The  Alaskan  Haida  are  called  Kaigani. 
By  the  Ciueen  t'harlotte  islanders  they 
are  designated  Kets-hade  ( Q!ds  xd'dc) , 
which  probably  meaiis  ‘peo])le  of  the 
strait  ’ The  peoi>le  of  Masset  inlet  and 
the  N.  end  of  (iueen  Charlotte  ids.  gener- 
ally are  called  by  their  southern  kinsmen 
Cao-haidagai  ( C'ao  xa'-ida-ga-i),  ‘ inlet 
])Cople,’  and  those  living  around  the 
southern  point  of  the  group  are  called 
Cunghet-haidagai  ( G-A  n.ret-.vcV-idoga-i ) , 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  south- 
erly caipes  in  their  territory.  All  of  these 
latter  finally  settled  in  the  town  after- 
ward known  to  whites  as  Ninstints,  and 
hence  came  to  lie  called  Ninstints  people. 


The  entire  stock  is  divided  into  two 
“sides”  or  clans — Raven  jlloya)  and 
Eagle  (Cot) — eacli  of  which  is  subdivided 
and  resnbdivided  into  numerous  smaller 
local  groups,  as  given  below.  (The  braces 
indicate  that  the  families  grouped  there- 
under were  related.  Theoretically  each 
clan  was  descended  from  one  woman:) 

Ravex 

Aokeawai. 

(I.  Hlingwainaas-hadai. 

b.  Taolnaas-hadai. 

Daiyuahl-lanas  (or)  Kasta-kegawai. 
Djahui-skwahladagai.  * 

Hlgain-lanas. 

a.  lllgagilda-kegawai. 

Kogangas. 

Skwahladas. 

(I.  Nasto-kegawai. 

Hagi-lanas. 

((.  Huldanggats. 

b.  Keda-lanas. 
lllgahetgn-lanas. 

a.  Kilstlaidjat-taking-galnng. 

b.  Pels. 

Stasaos-kegawai. 

a.  Cunghet-kegawai. 

Kad  usgo-  kega  wai . 

\Yaku-lanas. 

a.  Aoyaku-lnagai. 

b.  (Alaskan  branch. ) 

1.  Kaadmuis-hadai. 

2.  Yehlnaas-hadai. 

3.  Skistlainai-hadai. 

4.  Nakeduts-hadai. 
Naiknn-kegawai. 

a.  Hnados. 

Kuna-lanas. 

a.  Hlielungknn-lnagai. 

b.  Saguikundnagai. 

c.  Teeskun-lnagai. 

d.  Yagunknn-lnagai. 

Stlenga-lanas. 

a.  Aostlan-lnagai. 

b.  Dostlan-lnagai. 

1.  Kaiihl-lanas. 

c.  Teesstlan-lnagai. 

d.  Yagunstlan-lnagai. 
Kagials-kegawai. 

((.  Kils-haidagai. 
b.  Kogahl-lanas. 

■ Tadji-lanas.  There  were  two  great  di- 
visions of  this  name,  the  southern 
one  with  a subdivision  called — 
a.  Kaidju-kegawai. 

\.as-lanas. 

I Kianusili. 

I Sagangusili. 

[Skidaokao. 

Koetas. 

a.  Hlkaonedis. 

b.  Huadjinaas-hadai. 

c.  Nakalas-hadai. 

d.  Neden-hadai. 

e.  Chats-hadai. 
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EAGLE 

Djiihui-^itinai. 

Gitins  of  8kidegate. 

a.  Nayuuns-haidagai. 

}).  Nasagas-haidagai. 
c.  Lgalaiguahl-lanas. 

(1.  Gitingidjats. 

^ Hlgahet-gitinai. 

a.  Djahuihlgahet-kegawai. 
h Yaku-gitinai. 

c.  lllgahet-kegawai. 

d.  Kahlgui-hlgahet-gitinai. 

e.  (iweundus. 
8agui-gitunai. 

a.  Kialdagw'uns. 
Djiguaald-lanas. 

(t.  Tlduldjitaniae. 
Ivaiahl-lanaH. 

a.  Stasaos-lanas. 
Kona-kegawai. 

- a.  Dagangasels. 
h.  Sus-liaidagai. 
8ta\vas-haidagai. 

a.  Heda-liaidagai. 

1>.  Kahligna-haidagai. 

c.  Sa-haidagai. 

Do-gitunai. 

Gituns  (of  Maspet). 

a.  Maimin-gitnnai. 

■ ].  Ao-gitunai. 

}>.  Undlskadjina-gitunai. 
e.  Tees-gitunai. 

d.  Sadjugahl-lanas. 
Djus-hade. 

Sagua-lanas. 

a.  Dotuskustl. 

' Chets-gitunai. 

Tohika-gitnnai. 

Widja-gitunai. 

(iunghet-kegawai. 

Saki-kegavvai. 

Skidai-lanas. 

Stagi-lanas. 

^aiia-chaadup. 

Salendas. 

((.  I llitnulnaas-hadai. 

!>.  Nahawas-hadai. 
f'tnstaH. 

n.  Kawas. 

}>.  Kangguatl-lanas. 

c.  Hlielung-keawai. 

d.  Hlielung-fitufitai. 

e.  Nekun-^itustai. 

/.  Chawagis-stnstae. 

g.  Yadns. 

1.  lldjunai-hadai. 

2.  Naalgns-hadai. 

3.  Nakons-liadai. 

4.  Otkialnaas-hadai. 

5.  Otnaas-hadai. 
Chaahl-lanas. 

a.  Lanagukunhlin-hadai. 

h.  Hotaga.«tlas-hadai. 

c.  Skaliene-hadai. 

d.  Stulnaa^-hadai. 
Taahl-lanas  (clan  uncertain). 


The  principal  towns  known  to  liave 
been  occupied  by  large  bodies  of  jteople 
in  conii>aratively  recent  times,  altliougli 
not  always  couteni])oraneously,  are  the  fol- 
lowing, the  Kaigani  towns  being  marked 
withanasterisk:  Chaahl  (on  Moresby  id.) , 
Cumshewa,  Dadens,  Gahlinskun,  Haena, 
Hlielung,  Howkan,*Kaisun,Ka.‘^aan,*Ka- 
yung,  Kiusta,  Klinkwan,*  Kloo,  Kung, 
kweundla.<,*  Masset,  Naikun,  Ninstints, 
Skedans,  Skidegate,  Sukkwan,*  Tigun, 
Yaku,  and  Yan.  Of  the.se  only  Ilowkan, 
Kasaan,  Kayung,  Klinkwan,  5lasset,  and 
Skidegate  are  now  inhabited. 

In  addition  there  was  formerly  an  im- 
mense number  of  small  towns  hardly  di.s- 
tinguishable  from  camj)s,  places  that  had 
been  occupied  as  towns  at  some  former 
time,  and  mythic  or  semimythic  towns. 
The  following  is  a partial  list  of  the.se: 
Aiodjus,  Atana,  Atanus,  Chaahl  (on  North 
id.  ),Chatchini,  Chets,  Chuga,  C'hukeu, 
Dadjingits,  Dahua,  Daiyn,  Djigogiga, 
Djigua,  Djihuagits,  Edjao,  Gachigundae, 
Gailo  (2  towns),  Gaedi,  Gaesigusket, 
Gaiagunkim,  Gaodjaos,  Gasins,  Gat- 
gainans,  Gitinkalana,  Guhlga,  Gulhlgil- 
djing,  Gwaeskun,  Hagi,  Heudao,  Hlagi, 
Hlakeguns,  Illgadun,  Illgaedlin,  lllga- 
het,  Hlgai,  lilgaiha,  Hlgain,  lllgihla-ala, 
Hlgadun,  Hlkia,  Hluln,  Ilotao,  Ilotdji- 
hoas,  Hoya-gundla,  Huados,  Kadadjans, 
Kadusgo,  Kae,  Kaidjn,  Kaidjudal,  Kai- 
gani,*Kasta,  Katana,  Kesa,  Ket,  Kil,  Koa- 
gaogit,  Koga,  Kogalskun,  Kostimhana, 
Kundji  (2  towns),  Kungga,  Kungielung, 
Kunhalas,  Kunkia,  Kuulana,  Lanada- 
gunga,  Lanagahlkehoda,  Lanahawa  (2 
towns),  Lanahilduns,  Lana^-lnagai  (3 
towns),  Lanaimgsuls,  Nagus,  Sahldung- 
kun,  Sakaedigialas,  Rgilgi,  Sinda^kun, 
Sindatahla,  Singa,  Skae,  Skaito,  Skaos, 
Skena,  Skudus,  Stlindagwai,  Stunhlai, 
Sulu.stins,  Ta,  Te,  Tlgunghung,  Tlhingus, 
Tohlka,  Widja,  Yagun,  Yaogus,  Yastling, 
Yatza,  Youahnoe(?)  (.i.  r.  s. ) 

Haida.— Dawson.  Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  103b,  ISSO. 
Haidah.— Scouler  in  .Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soe.,  xi, 
1S4,  221.  1X41.  Hai-dai. — Kane,  Wand,  in  X.  Am., 
apfx,  1X.')9  (after  Work,  1.S36-41 1 . Hydahs,— Tay- 
lorin  Cal.  Fariner.July  19, 1862.  Hyder. — Simmon.s 
in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep..  IW,  1860.  Tlaidas. — Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc.,  176,  1877. 

Haiglar.  The  principal  chief  of  the 
Catawba  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  commonly  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  as  King  Haiglar.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  became  chief  in  1748,  as  it  is 
.stated  in  Gov.  Glenn’s  letter  of  May  21, 
17.ol,  to  the  Albany  Conference  (S’.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  722,  18.o5),  that  the 
Catawba  king  ha<l  died  a year  and  a half 
before  that  time.  This  must  refer  to 
Haiglar’s  predecessor.  Haiglar,  though 
disjiosed  to  jieace,  offered  his  services  to 
the  governor  of  South  Carolina  when 
war  with  the  Cherokee  broke  out  in  17.ot>. 
He  joined  Col.  Grant’s  forces  and  took 
an  active  2>art  in  the  severe  battle  of 
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Etc'hoe  (Itseyi),  assisting  materially  in 
gaining  the  victory  for  the  whites.  He 
is  descril)ed  as  aiuanof  sterling  character, 
just  in  his  dealings  and  true  to  his  word, 
aiding  the  part  of  a father  to  his  j)eople, 
hy  whom  he  was  greatly  l)eloved.  See- 
ing that  strong  drink  was  injuring  them, 
he  sent  a written  petition  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice Henley,  May  2(5,  1756,  reiiuesting 
him  to  put  a stop  to  the  sale  of  spirituous 
liipiors  to  the  mend)ers  of  his  tribe.  In 
1762  the  Shawnee  waylaid,  killed,  and 
scaljied  him  while  he  was  returuing  from 
the  Waxaw  attended  l>y  a single  servant. 
Col.  Samuel  Scott,  who  was  a chief  in 
1840,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  Mar.  13 
in  that  year  with  South  Carolina,  was 
Haiglar’s  grandson.  (c.  t.  ) 

Haim.  A body  of  Salish  of  Kamloops 
agency,  Drit.  Cof.,  numbering  26  in  1885. 

Ha-im.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.  1885,  1%,  1886. 

Haimaaksto  {Jlai^viiuu'fftd).  A subdi- 
vision of  the  Tsentsenkaio,  a clan  of  the 
Walaskwakiutl. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus., 
332,  1895. 

Hainai.  A tribe  of  the  Caddo  confed- 
eracv,  otherwise  known  as  Inie,  or  loni. 
After  the  Spanish  occupancy  their  village 
was  situated  3 leagues  w.  of  the  mission  of 
Nacogdoches,  in  e.  Texas;  it  contained 
80  warriors,  the  same  number  assigned 
to  the  Hainai  by  Sibley  in  1805,  who  per- 
haps obtained  Ids  information  from  the 
same  sources.  Sibley  places  their  village 
20  m.  from  Natchitoches,  La.  In  manners, 
customs,  and  social  organization  the  Hai- 
nai do  not  appear  to  have  differed  from 
the  other  tribes  of  the  Caddo  confederacy 
(q.  V.),  whose  subsequent  fate  they  have 
shared.  Bv  Sibley  and  others  they  are 
called  “Tachies  or  Texas”  (see  2'exos), 
as  if  that  term  applied  to  them  particu- 
larly. The  “great  nation  called  Ayano, 
or  Cannohatinno,”  according  to  the  nar- 
rative of  the  La  Salle  expedition  in  1687, 
were  not  the  Hainai,  as  has  been  some- 
times sup})OScd,  or  any  tribe  at  all,  prop- 
erlv  speaking.  Atjano,  or  hayano,  is 
merely  the  Caddo'  w’ord  for  ‘people,’ 
while  Kano-hatino  (ip  v. ) is  the  Caddo 
equivalent  for  ‘Red  river,’  presumably 
the  same  stream  now  so  called.  The  In- 
dians simply  iiddrmed  the  e.vplori'r  that 
many  people  lived  on  Bed  r.,  a statement 
whidi  the  French,  in  their  ignorance,  of 
the  language,  construed  to  contain  the 
definite  name  and  synonym  of  a jiower- 
ful  tribe.  (•>•  ^^4 

Aenay.— LinarC-.s  (1716)  in  Margry.  Doc..  VI,  217, 
Agerones. — Davis,  Span.  (’onq.  N.  Mcx.,  82, 
note,  1869.  Ahinai.— MS.  ('en.su.'i  of  1790  in  Tyx. 
Stale  .Archive.'!.  Ainais. — Carver, Ti  av.,  map,  1778. 
Anais. — Soc.  Geog.  Mex.,  504,  1869.  Annay.-- 
l.inares  (1716)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  vi,  218,  D^6. 
Ayanais. — Donioncch . l)cscrts  N.  Am.,  i,  440,1860. 
Ayenai.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  13,  1881. 
Ayenis. — .\lceclo.  Die. Geog.,  i,  190, 17,86.  Ayennis^ 
Charlevoix,  New  France,  iv,  80,  note,  IS/O. 
Aynais.— Mota-I’adilla,  Hist,  de  la  Conqnista,  3.81, 
171>  Aynays.— Rivera,  Diario  y Derrotero,  leg. 


2140, 1736.  Aynics.— Burnet  (1847)  in  Schoolcraft, 
I nd.  Tribes,  i,  239, 1851.  Ayonai.— Talon  quotejl  by 
Gatschet,  Karankawa  Dids.,  27,  1891.  Hainais. — 
Whipple,  Kxplor.  for  K.  K.  to  Pac.,  ni,  pt.  3, 76, 1856. 
Hini. — Morse,  Hep.  toSec. War, 373,1822.  Inay. — La 
Harpe  (1716)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  vi,  193. 1886.  Ini.-- 
Lathani  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Loud.,  101,  1856. 
Inics.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Comi>eiid.,  501,  1.878. 
Inies.— Sibley  (1805),  Kist.  Sketches,  67,  1806. 
Innies.— Peiiicaut  (1701)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  I,  73,  note,  1869.  londes. — Foote,  Tex.,  i,  299, 
1841.  lonees.— Did.  AIT.  Rep.,  899,  1846.  I-on-i.— 
Sen.  Ex.  Contid.  Doc.  13,29th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  i,  1846. 
lonias.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1871,  191,  1872.  Ionics.— 
Did.  AIT.  Rep.,  894, 1846.  Ironeyes.— Edward,  Hist. 
Tex.,  92,  1836.  Ironies. — Foote,  Tex.,  i.  299,  1841. 
Jonies.— Parker,  Tex.,  213,  1856,  Youays.— La 
Harjie  (1716)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  iii.  47, 1851. 

Haines  Mission.  A missionary  jiost 
among  tlie  Chilcat  at  Deshu  (q.  v. ),  in 
Portage  cove,  near  tlie  head  of  Lynn  canal, 
Alaska;  pop.  (entire)  85  in  190(1. 


Hair.  See  Anatomy. 

Hair  dressing.  Many  tribes  had  a dis- 
tinctive mode  of  cutting  and  dressing  the 
hair,  and  the  style  ocea'^ionally  suggestt'd 
the  nickname  by 
which  the  jicopl 


were  called 
other  tribes, 
for  instance, 
the  case  of 
Pawnee,  who  cut 
the  hair  close  to 
the  head,  except 
a ridge  from  the 
forehead  to  the 
crown,  where  the 
scalp-lock  was 
parted  off  in  a 
circle,  stiffened 
with  fat  and  paint, 
made  to  stand 
erect,  and  curvt'd 
like  a horn,  hence 
the  name  Pauntee, 
derived  from  pa- 
riki,  ‘horn.’  The 
same  style  of 
shaving  the  head 
and  roaching  the 
hair  was  common 
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among  eastern  and  western  tribes,  who 
braided  and  generally  hung  the  sctdp-lock 
with  ornaments.  The  Dakota  and  other 
western  tribes  parteil  the  hair  in  the 
middle  from  the  forehead  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  the  line,  usually  painted  red, 
being  broken  by  the  circle  that  separated 
the  scalp-lock,  Vhich  was  always  finely 
jdaited,  the  long  hair  on  each  side, 
braided  and  wrapped  in  strips  of  beaver 
or  otter  skin,  hanging  down  in  front  over 
the  chest.  The  Nez  Perces  of  Idaho  and 
neighlioring  tribes  formerly  wore  the  hair 
long  and  uncontined,  falling  loosely  over 
the  back  and  shoulders.  In  the  S.  ^V. 
among  most  of  the  Pueblo  men  the  hair 
was  cut  short  across  the  forehead,  like  a 
“bang,”  and  knotted  behind.  The  Es- 
kiin(4  wore  the  hair  loose 
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There  was  generally  a difference  in  the 
manner  of  wearing  tlie  hair  l)etween  the 
men  and  women  of  a tribe,  and  in  some 
tribes  thewomen  dressed  their  hair  differ- 
ently before  and  after  marriage,  as  with 
the  Ilopi,  whose  maidens  arranged  it  in 
a whorl  over  each  ear,  symbolizing  the 
liower  of  the  squash,  ))ut  after  marriage 
wore  it  in  simple  braids.  Aside  from 
these  ordinary  modes  of  hair  dressing 
there  were  styles 
that  were  totemic 
and  others  connect- 
ed with  religious 
ob.servaiUH'S  or  with 
shamanistic  prac- 
tices. Among  the 
Omaha  and  some 
other  tribes  the 
cliild  from  4 to  7 
years  of  age  formerly 
had  its  hair  cut  in  a 
manner  to  indicate 
t he  totem  o f it s gens ; 
f(jr  instance,  if  the 
turtle  was  the  totem, 
all  the  hair  was  cut 
off  (do.se,  except  a short  fringe  encircling 
the  head,  a little  tuft  being  left  on  the  fore- 
head, one  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  two 
tufts  on  ea(  h side;  the  bald  crown  above 
the  fringe  re|)resented  the  shell  of  the  tur- 
tleand  thetuftsits  head, tail, and  four  legs. 
Generally  sjjcaking,  the  imxle  of  wearing 
the  hair  was  in  former  times  not  subject 
to  passing  fancies  or  fashions,  but  was  rep- 
resentative of  tribal  kinship  and  beliefs. 


WOODEN  COMB  AND  BIRCH- 
DARK  case;  HUDSON  BAY 
ESKIMO.  (turner) 


The  lirst  cutting  of  ttie  hair  was  usually 
attended  with  religious  rites.  Amongthe 
Kiowa  and  other  southern  Plains  triiiesa 
lock  from  the  lirst  (dipping  of  the  (diild’s 
hair  was  tied  to  the  forelock  (Mooney). 
Among  many  trilies  the  hair  was  believed 
to  be  closely  connected  with  a jierson’s 
life.  This  was  true  in  a religious  sense  of 
the  scalp-loek.  In  some  of  the  rituals  used 
wheii.the  hair  was  lirst  gathered  up  and 
cut  from  the  crown  of  a boy’s  head  the 
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teaching  was  set  forth  that  this  lock  rep- 
resents the  life  of  the  child,  now  jdaced 
wholly  in  the  control  of  the  mysterious 
and  supernatural  jiower  that  alone  could 
will  his  death.  The  braided  lock  worn 
thereafter  was  asign  of  thisdedication  and 
belief,  and  represented  thenian’slife.  ( )n 
it  lie  wore  the  ornaments  that  marked  his 
achievements  and  honors,  and  for  any- 
one to  touch  lightly  this  lock  was  re- 
garded as  a grave  insult.  As  a war  trophy 
the  scalp-lock  had  a double  meaning.  It 
indicated  the  act  of  the  supernatural 

])Ower  that  had 
decreed  thedeath 
of  the  man,  and 
it  served  as  tan- 
gible proof  of  the 
warrior’s  prow- 
ess in  wresting  it 
from  the  enemy. 
Thescalper,  how- 
ever, was  not  al- 
waysthe  killeror 
the  lirst  striker. 
The  latter  had 
the  chief  crcslit, 
and  frequently  left  others  to  do  the  killing 
and  scalping.  With  the  Eastern  or  timber 
tribes,  the  scalper  was  usually  the  killer, 
butthis  wasnot  sooften  thecaseamongthe 
Plains  Indians.  The  scalp  was  freiiuently 
left  on  the  battle  ground  as  a sacrilice. 
Among  the  Dakota  a bit  ot  the  captured 
scalji-lock  was  jireserved  for  a year,  during 
which  period  the  spirit  was  sujiposed  to 
linger  near;  then,  when  the  gr(xit  death 
feast  was  held,  the  lock  was  destroyed 
and  the  spirit  was  freed  thereby  from  its 
eartlily  ties  (see  fScal]>).  There  are  many 
beliefs  connected  with 
the  hair,  all  of  which 
are  interwoven  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  mys- 
teriously connected 
with  a person’s  life  and 
fortune.  One  can  be 
bewitched  and  made 
subservient  to  the  will 
of  a person  who  be- 
comes jiossessed  of  a 
bit  of  his  hair;  conse- 
quently combings  are 
usually  carefully 
burned.  Accordingt(i  Hrdlicka  the  Pima, 
after  killing  an  Ajxiche,  pnrilied  them- 
selves with  smoke  from  the  burnt  hair  of 
the  victim. 

Personal  joy  or  grief  was  manifested 
by  the  style  of  dressing  the  hair  (see 
Mournhuj).  Young  men  often  spend 
much  time  over  their  locks,  friends  as- 
sisting friends  in  the  toih't.  The  I’ueblo 
and  Plains  tribes  commonly  used  a stiff 
brush  of  spear  grass  for  combing  and 
dressing  the  hair,  while  the  Eskinioand  the 
N.  W.  coast  tribes  used  combs.  A pointed 
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stick  served  for  parting  it  and  painting 
theline.  Thesestickswere  often  carefully 
wrought,  ornamented  with  embroidery 
on  the  handle,  and  kept  in  an  embroid- 
ered case.  Perfumes,  as  well  as  oils,  were 
used, and  wisps  of  sweet-grass  were  con- 
cealed in  the  hair  of  young  men  to  add  to 
their  attractions.  Tlie  Pima  and  Papago 
paint  or  stain  the  hair  when  it  becomes 
bleached  by  the  sun  (Hrdlicka  in  Am. 
Anthrnp.,  viii,  no.  1,  190(5),  and  the  for- 
mer, as  well  as  other  tribes  of  the  arid 
region,  (d'teu  coated  the  hair  comi)letely 
with  river  mud  to  destroy  vermin. 

Early  French  travelers  in  Texas  and 
other  Southern  states  mention  a custom 
of  the  hostess  to  hasten  to  wash  the  head 
of  a visitor  with  warm  water,  as  a sign  of 
good  will  and  welcome.  Among  the 
Pueblo  Indians  the  washing  of  the  hair 
with  the  pounded  root  of  the  yucca  j)lant 
prior  to  a religious  rite  was  attended  with 
much  ceremony,  and  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  the  purification  observam^es  of 
the  sweat  lodge,  which  always  preceded 
sacred  rites  among  the  tribes  of  the 
plains,  Adornment.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Hairwork.  One  of  the  most  useful 
materials  known  to  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States  was  hair,  which,  as  a textile 
material,  was  generally  more  available 
than  vegetal  fibers,  llair  was  obtained 
from  the  dog,  buffalo,  mountain  sheep, 
mountain  goat,  moose,  deer,  reindeer,  elk, 
antelope,  opossum,  rabbit,  beaver,  otter, 
lynx,  and  other  animals,  and  human  hair 
was  also  sometimes  employed. 

In  more  modern  times  horsehair  was 
used  to  stuff  balls,  drumsticks,  dolls,  pads, 
pillows,  etc.,  and  tufts  of  it,  frequently 
dyed,  were  attached  as  ornaments  to  cos- 
tumes, pouches,  harness,  ceremonial  ob- 
jects, etc.  False  hair  was  worn  by  the 
Crows,  Assinihoin,  Mandan,  Mohave,  and 
Yuma;  and  ceremonial  wigs  of  black  wool 
and  bangs  of  natural  or  dyed  hair,  es- 
pecially horsehair,  were  made  by  the 
Pueblo's.  Twisted  or  sometimes  braided 
into  c'ord,  hair  hail  a most  extensive  use, 
satisfying  the  multifarious  demands  for 
string  oi'  rope  of  great  tensile  strength, 
and  was  condiined  with  otlu'r  fibers  in 
the  warpor  weft  of  h'xtiles  and  basketry. 
According  to  (iriimell  cowskin  pads 
stuffed  with  tlui  hair  of  elk,  antelope, 
buffalo,  or  mountain  sheeji  were  com- 
monlv  used  instead  of  saddles  by  some  of 
the  I’lains  tribes  in  running  buffalo  and 
in  war.  Hourke  (9th  Ri“p.  P.  A.  E.,  974, 
1892)  says  that  mantles  made  of  votive 
hair  are  mentioned  as  having  been  in  use 
among  the  bower  California  or  southern 
California  trilu  s in  tlie  18th  century,  and 
(juoti'S  I’arkman  (.lesuits  in  North  Amer- 
ica, Ixxxiv,  18(i7)  to  the  efh'ct  that  tlu' 
Algon(|uians  believed  in  a female  manito 
who  wore  a robe  made  of  the  hair  of  her 


victims,  for  she  caused  death.  See  Adorn- 
ment, Featheneork,  Hair  dressing,  Quill- 
work.  (bnsult  Holmes  in  13th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  25,  37,  1896.  (w.  n-) 

Haisla  {Xa-isld).  One  of  the  three 
Kwakiutl  dialectic  divisions,  embracing 
the  Kitamat  (Haisla  proper)  and  the  Kit- 
lope. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mns.,  328,  1895. 

Haiwal  (‘acorn’).  A clan  of  the  Ton- 
ka wa.  ) 

Hakan.  The  Fire  clans  of  the  Keresan 
l)ueblos  of  Acoma,  Cochiti,  Santa  .\na,^ 
Sia,  and  San  Felij)e,  N.  Mex.  That  of 
Acoma  is  now  extinct. 

Haka-hanoq”''. — Hodye  in  -\ni.  .Vnthrop.,  IX, 
350,  1896  (.\coiiia  form:  /(('otoiyi'/' =‘ people’). 

Hakan-hano.— Ibid.  (.Santa  Ana  and  Sia  form). 
Ha'-kan-ni.— Stevenson  in  llth^  Koi>.  B.  A.  E., 
19,  1891  (Sia  form).  Hakanyi-hano.— Hodge,  op. 
cit.  (San  Felipe  form).  Hakanyi-hanuch.— Ibid. 
(Cochiti  form.) 

Hakkyaiwal  {Hdk-kiidd-udl).  A \a- 
(|uina  village  on  the  s.  side  of  \ aqtiina  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsev  in  .Jour.  .\m.  Folk-lore, 
III,  2‘29,  1890.' 

Hakouchirmiou  (probably  misprint  for 
Hakouchiriniou).  Mentioned  by  Dobbs 
(Hudson  Bay,  23,  1744),  as  a tribe,  on  or 
near  Bourbon  (Nelson)  r.,  Brit.  Am.,  at 
war  with  the  IMaskegon.  Pos.dhly  a di- 
vision of  the  Cree  or  of  the  Assinihoin. 

Halant.  .1  Shuswap  village  3 m.  below 
Shuswap  lake,  Brit.  Col.;  puji.  152  in 
1904. 

Halant.— Can.  Ind.  A(T.,  244.  1902.  Ha-la-ut.-- 
Ibid  , 196,  1885.  Kell-aout. — Ibid..  188,  1884. 

Naskantlin'es.— lbid.,78.  1878.  Neskainlith^— Ibid., 
pt  II  68,  1902.  Niskahnuith. — Ibid..  2.^9.  1882. 
Niskainlith.— Ibid.,  map.  1891.  South  Thompson.— 
Ibid. 

Halchis.  A former  village,  jiresumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Half  Breed  Band.  Mentioned  by  Cul- 
bertson (Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  143,  1851) 
as  a local  band  of  tbe  Cheyenne  (q.  y. ) in 
1850,  jirobably  named  from  a chief;  or 
perha]is  the  Sutaio. 

Half-breeds.  See  Metis,  Mived-bloods. 

Half  King  (Scruniyatha,  Seruniyattha, 
Tanacharison,  Tannghrishon,  etc. ).  A 
Seneca  chief;  born  about  1700;  died  at  the 
house  of  John  Harris,  at  the  site  of  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  Oct.  1,  1754.  Hea[ipearsto 
have  first  come  into  notice  about  1748,  at 
which  time  he  lived  at  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  bogstown.  Pa.  _(q.  v.).  According  to 
some  statements  his  residence  was  in  this 
village,  but  according  to  others  it  was  on 
Tattle  Beaver  cr.,  ahout  15  m.  distanb  It 
was  to  Half  King  that  mostof  theothcial 
visitors  to  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  region, 
including  Weiser,  Cist,  Croghan,  and 
Washington,  api>lied  for  information,  ad- 
vice, and  assistance,  bogstown  being  their 
stopi>ing  ])lace  for  this  jniriiose.  He  ac- 
companied Washington  both  on  his  jour- 
ney of  1753  and  oil  his  expedition  of  Do4. 
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Half  King  claimed  that  he  killed  Jumon- 
ville,  the  French  officer,  during  the  skir- 
mish at  Great  Meadows,  Pa.,  --lay  28, 
1754,  in  revenge  of  the  French,  who,  he 
declared,  had  killed,  boiled,  and  eaten 
his  father;  and  it  was  he  who  had  advised 
Ensign  Ward,  when  summoned  by  Con- 
trac(t‘ur,  the  French  officer,  to  surrender 
Ft  Necessity,  at  the  site  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
to  reply  that  his  rank  did  not  invest  him 
with  {)Ower  to  do  so,  thus  obtaining  de- 
lay. Half  King  was  a prominent  figure 
on  the  Indian  side  in  the  treaty  with  the 
Virginia  commissioners  in  1752,  and  for 
this  and  other  services  was  decorated  by 
Gov.  Dinwiddie  and  given  the  honorary 
name  “Dinwiddie,”  which,  it  is  said,  he 
adopted  with  pride.  On  the  advice  of 
Croghan,  he  with  other  Indians  removed 
to  .\ughquick  (Ociuaga)  cr.,  I*a.,  in  17-54. 
Half  King  has  been  confused  with  the 
Huron  Half  King  of  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
known  also  as  Pomoacan,  also  with  Scho- 
royady  (Scarouady,  etc.),  the  Oneida 
Half  King,  and  with  Monakatuatha  (Mo- 
nacatootha,  etc.).  See  Drake,  Aborig. 
Races,  <531,  1880;  Rupp,  Hist.  West.  Pa., 
71,  1840;  Dinwiddie  Papers,  i,  148,  1883; 
Col.  Records  Pa.,  v,  3.58,  1851.  (c.  t.  ) 

Half  King  ( Petawontakas,  Dun<iuad, 
Dunquat,  Daunghquat;  Delaware  name, 
Pomoacan ).  A Huron  chief  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  who  flourished  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Under 
employment  by  the  British  he  aided  the 
Delawares  in  their  resistance  to  the  en- 
croachment of  the  white  settlements 
beyond  the  Allegheny  mts.,  and  it  was 
through  his  intervention  that  the  Mora- 
vians of  Lichtenau  were  saved  from  mas- 
sacre by  the  Indians  in  1777.  -\ccording 
to  l-osk'el  (Missions  United  Brethren, 
pt.  3,  127,  1794)  he  was  joined  by  a large 
numl)er  of  warriors,  including  Hnrons, 
Ottawa,  Chippewa,  Shawnee,  and  others, 
besides  some  French,  and  his  influence 
as  a disciplinarian  was  such  that  he  kept 
this  mixed  assemblage  in  good  order,  per- 
mitting no  extravagance  on  their  j>art. 
Sometimes  more  than  200  warriors  lay  all 
nightcloseto  Lichtenau,  but  th(‘y  behaved 
so  (|uietly  that  they  were  hardly  ])er- 
ceived.  Loskielalso  says  that  Half  King 
“ was  particularly  attentive  to  prevent  all 
drunkenness,  knowing  that  bloodshed 
and  murder  would  immediah'ly  follow.” 
He  insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  Chris- 
tian Indians  from  the  vicinity  of  San- 
dusky, believing  it  to  be  unsafe  for  them 
to  remain  there;  he  also  protected  the 
-Moravians  ami  their  converts  from  mal- 
treatment when  the  mi,«sionaries  were 
sent  to  Detroit.  Under  the  name  Daungh- 
(piat  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Ft  McIntosh, 
Ohio,  .Tan.  21,  1785.  The  treaties  of 
Greenville,  Ohio,  -\ug.  3,  1795;  Ft  Mc- 
Intosh, July  4,  1805;  Greenville,  July 


22,  1814,  and  Spring  Wells,  Sept.  8,  1815, 
were  signe<l  by  Haroenyou  (Ilarrowen- 
you),  his  son,  not  by  him.self;  but  the 
name  “Dumpiad  or  Half  King”  is  aj)- 
pended  to  the  treaty  of  .Miami  Rapids, 
Ohio,  Sept.  29,  1817.  (c.  t.  ) 

Halfway  Town.  A former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Little  Tennessee  r. , about 
halfway  between  Sitiku  and  Chilliowee, 
about  the  boundary  of  the  jiresent  (Mon- 
roe and  Loudon  cos.,  k.  Tenn. — Timber- 
lake,  Mem.,  map,  1765. 

Halkaiktenok  { lla^l.t:’(ii.v(en(j.r,  ‘killer 
whale’).  -V  division  of  the  Bellabella. — 
Boas  in  Re{).  Nat.  Mus.,  328,  1895. 

Halona  {Unlona  I'liwnvd,  ‘middle 
place  of  happy  fortune’,  ‘middle  ant-hill 
of  the  world’,  ‘the  ant-hill  at  the  navel 
of  the  Earth  .Mother.’ — Cushing).  A 
former  puehlo  of  the  Zufii  and  one  of  the 
Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  of  the  early  Span- 
ish chroniclers,  said  to  have  been  situated 
on  both  sides  of  Zufii  r.,  on  and  opposite 
the  site  of  the  present  Zufii  pueblo,  w. 
N.  (Mex.  Only  the  mound  on  the  s. 
side  of  the  stream  is  now  traot'able,  and 
a part  of  this  is  occupied  by  modern  build- 
ings erected  by  white  peojile.  M’hile 
there  .seems  to  be  no  question  that  Ha- 
lona was  inhabiteil  by  the  Zufii  at  the 
time  of  Coronado  in  1540,  it  was  not  men- 
tioned by  name  until  Nov.  9,  1598,  when 
the  Zufii  made  a vow  of  obedience  and 
vassalage  to  Spain  at  Hawikuh,  Halona 
being  designated  as  Halonagu  ( Ifalona- 
kwin, ‘ I lalona-])lace’ ).  A Franciscan  mis- 
sion was  established  there  in  1629,  but 
the  murder  by  the  Zufii  of  their  mis- 
sionary in  1632  impelledtheindians  to  flee 
for  protection  to  Thunder  mtn.,  a mesa 
3 m.  away,  where  they  remained  for  about 
3 years.  The  mission  was  rehabilitated 
some  time  after  1643,  and  continued  until 
the  Pueblo  outbreak  of  .Aug.,  1680,  when 
the  Zufii  murdered  Fray  Juan  de  Bal, 
the  Halona  mi.ssionary,  and  burned  tbe 
church.  The  Zufii  again  fled  to  Thunder 
mtn.,  where  they  remained  until  after 
the  recoiKpiest  by  Diego  de  Vargas  in 
1692.  (Mean  while  the  pueblos  in  the  val- 
ley, including  Halona,  had  fallen  in 
decay,  and  none  of  them  was  rebuilt.  The 
present  village  of  Zufii  was  reared  on  the 
N.  bank  of  Zufii  r.,  partly  on  the  site  of 
Halona,  about  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. The  population  of  Halona  at  the 
time  of  the  revolt  of  1680  was  about  l,o00, 
and  Matsaki  and  Kiakima  wi're  visitas  of 
its  mi.ssion.  See  Bancroft,  .\riz.  and  N. 
.Mex.,  188t);  Bandelier  (1)  Doc.  Hist. 
Zufii  Tribe,  in. lour.  .\ni.  Eth.  and -\rcli.. 
Ill,  1892,  (2)  in  .Arch.  Inst.  Pa|)crs,  iii,  iv, 
1890-92;  Cushing,  Zufii  Creation  Myths, 
13th  Rep.  B.  .A.  I'k,  1896;  Vetancurt  in 
Teatro  .Am.,  repr.  1871.  (k.  w.  ii.) 

Alauna.— .Icfforys.  .Vm.  .Ml.-is,  nini-  no.  ITTf- 
Alena.— Bowles,  niiip  .\m..  17si.  Aloma.— Vardas 
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(1G92)  quoted  in  Davis,  Span.  Conq.  of  N.  Mex., 
371,  1309.  Alomas. — Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  la 
Conquisla  (possibly  the  same;  Aeoina  ( q.  v.),  how- 
ever, seems  more  likely  i.  Alona. — De  I'lsle,  Carte 
Mexiqueet  Floride,  1703:  Velaiieiirt ( 1093)  iiiTea- 
troMex.,  iii,  320,  1371.  Alonas.— Rivera,  Diario  y 
Derrolero,  k'K.  950,  1730  (referriii;^  to  the  inhabi- 
tants). Ant  Hill. — Cushing:,  Ztini  Folk  Tales,  7, 
1901  (Ih'ilonawan,  or ).  Ant  Hill  of  the  Middle. — 
Ibid.,  31.  Concepcion  de  Alona. — Vetancnrt  (1093). 
Menolog.  Fran.,  275,  1871  (mission  name).  Hr.- 
lona. — Cushing  in  Millstone,  i x,  .55,  Apr.  1884  (Znfii 
nameb  Halonagu. — Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Died., 
XVI,  133,  1871  (corruption  of  Halonakwin,  kwm 
being  the  locative).  Halona  I'tiwana. — Cushing 
in  Millstone,  IX,  55,  .Apr.  1884.  Halona-itiwana. — 
Cushing,  Znni  Folk  Tales,  7,  1901.  Halona-kue. — 
Bandelier  in  .Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  171,  1890 
(given  as  the  name  of  the  pueblo;  but  kue= 
‘peoiile’).  Halona  Kuin. — Bandelier.  ibid.,  iv, 
337,  1892  (Ivn'a^locative).  Hal-onan. — Ibid.,  335. 
Halona-quin.— Bandelier  in  .lour.  Am.  Kthnol. 
and  Archtcol.,  Ill,  81.  1892.  Hal-on-aua. — Bande- 
lier in  Arch.  Inst.  Paiiers,  iii,  200,  1890.  Ha-lo- 
na-wa. — Cushing  in  Compte-reiidn  Intermit. Cong. 
Am.,  VII,  1.50,  1890  (or  Ila-lo-na).  Halonawan. — 
ensiling,  Zuhi  Folk  Tales,  7,  1901.  La  Purifica- 
cion  de  la  Virgen  de  Alona. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  337, 1892  (mission  name).  Middle 
Ant  Hill.— Cushing,  Zuni  Folk  Tales,  31,  1901. 
Middle  Ant  Hill  of  the  World. — Ibid.,  55.  Middle 
Place. — Ibid.,  34.  Purificacion. — D’Anville,  map 
Am.  Sept.,  17 10  (intended  for  mi.ssion  name). 

Halpadalgi  {halpada  ‘alligator’,  ahji 
‘lieojile’).  A Creek  clan. 

Halpadalgi— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  1.55, 
1884.  Kal-put'-lu.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  101,  1877. 

Hamalakyauac.  An  ancestor  of  a Nim- 
kish  geii8,  after  Avhoni  it  was  soinetiine.s 
called. — Boas  in  Peterinanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5, 
130,  1887. 

Hamanao  {Xumando).  A gens  of  the 
Quatsino  tribe,  of  the  Kwakintl,  q.  v. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Xat.  I\lns.,  329,  1895. 

Hamechtiwa.  A former  Lniseno  village 
in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis  Key 
inis.«ion,  s.  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Fanner, 
May  11,  1860. 

Hameyisath  {Ila'ineijisalh).  A sept  of 
the  Seshat,  a Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Kami.  The  Tobacco  clans  of  Sia  and 
San  Felipe  pueblos,  N.  Mex. 

Haami-hano.— llodgc  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  352, 
l^^OO  (Sia form:  /)dno=‘ people’).  Ha-mi. — Steven- 
.son  In  nth  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  19,  1894  (Sia  form). 
Hami-hano.— Hodge,  op.  cit.  (San  Felipe  form). 

Hamilton  Creek.  The  local  name  for  a 
body  of  Salish  of  Kamloops-Okanagan 
agenev,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  38  in  1901  ((5111. 
Ind.  .Uf.  for  1901,  pt.  ii,  166),  after  winch 
date  the  name  does  not  occur. 

Hamitinwoliyu.  A former  Xishinam 
village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r..  Cal. 

Hameting-Woleyuh.— Powers  in  Overland  M0..XII, 
22, 1874.  Ha'-mi-ting-Wc'-li-yuh.— Powers  in  Com. 
N.A.  Kthnol.,  iii,  31('>.  1877. 

Hammers.  Few  implements  are  of  so 
much  importance  to  primitive  men  as 
the  stone  hammer  and  the  several  closely 
allied  form.s — the  sledge,  the  maul,  and 
the  stone-head  club,  which  may  he  de- 
scrihed  here  rat  her  than  under  the  cajition 
CluliR.  All  of  these  inqilements  are  em- 
])loyeil,  like  theurdinary  club,  in  striking 
blows  that  stun,  break,  crush,  or  drive, 
the  only  distinction  to  be  drawn  lietwetm 


(j  b 

Discoidal  Chipping  Hammers. 
((.  Ohio;  b,  California, 
(about  1-6 ) 


the  hafted  hammer  and  the  club  being 
that  the  one  carries  the  weight  chietly  in 
the  extremity  or  head,  Avliich  is  usually 
uf  heavier  or  harder  material  than  the 
handle,  while  the  other  has  the  weight 

distributed  along 
theshaft.  Although 
the  .several  imi>le- 
ments  compri.sed  in 
this  group  have 
many  features  in 
common,  they  are 
somewhat  (dearly 
differentiated  in 
shape  and  use.  All 
are  made  of  hard,  heavy,  tough  materials, 
including  stone,  bone,  ivory,  antler, 
shell,  and  metal.  Some  are  never  hafted, 
while  perhajis  nearly  all  on  occasion  are 
used  nnhafted,  one  or  both  hands  being 
eni  1 )l o \' et-l  ace<.)r(.l - 
ing  to  the  weight 
of  the  implement, 
llaftings  vary 
with  tlie  form  and 
u.seof  theol-'jectas 
well  as  with  the  re- 
gion and  the  iieople. 

Hammers  em-  about 

ployed  in  shaping  stone,  especially  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  the  work,  are 
usually  nnhafted  and  are  held  tightly  in 
the  hand  for  delivering  heavy  blows,  or 
lightly  between  tb.e  tliinnh  and  linger- 
tips  for  linking  or  pecking. 
They  may  be  natural  peb- 
bles, howl 
d e r s , or 
tragments, 
but  by  jiro- 
longed  use 
they  a s ^ 
sume  deli- 
niteshajies 
or  are  in- 
tentionally 
moditied  to  better  lit  them  for  their  jmr- 
po.'^e.  Clobnlar  and  discoidal  forms  }>re- 
vail,  and  the  variety  employed  in  iiecking 
and  for  other  light  uses  often  has  shallow 
depressi(^ns  centrally  placed  at  ojiposite 
sides  to  render  the  lin- 
ger ludd  more  secure. 

The  pecking  and  llak- 
ing  work  is  accom- 
])lished  hystrokes  with 
the  periphery,  which 
is  round  or  slightly 
angular  in  prolile  to 
suit  the  requirements 
of  the  particular  work. 

Hammers  intended 


Heads  from 

MiCHtGAN. 


THE  Copper  Mines, 
(about  i-s) 


HEAVY  HAMMER;  BRITISH  CO- 
LUMBIA. (length  6 3-4 
,N.) 


for  breaking,  driving,  and  killing  are  gen- 
erally hafted  to  increasi>  their  effective- 
mss.  Sledge  hammers,  used  in  mining 
and  (inarrying,  were  usually  heavy,  often 
rudely  shaped,  and  the  haft  was  a pliahie 
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Stick  or  withe  bent  arouml  the  body  of 
the  implement,  which  was  sometimes 
grooved  for  the  purpose.  The  fastening 
was  made  secure  by  the  application  of 
thongs  or  rawhide  coverings.  In  the 
dint  quarries  and  copper  mines  great 
numbers  of  liammers  or  sledges  were  re- 
quired; indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  in  and 

about  tlie 
ancient 
c o per 
mines  of 
McCar- 
golscove. 
Isle  Roy- 

ale,  Mich.,  there  are  to  be  seen  tens  of 
thousands  of  wornout  and  abandone<l 
sledge  heads.  In  an  ancient  paint  mine 
in  INIissouri,  recently  expo.sed  by  the  open- 
ing of  an  iron  mine,  upward  of  1,200  rude 
stone  sledges  were  thrown  out  by  the 
workmen.  Heavy  grooved  and  halted 
hammers,  resembling  somewhat  the  min- 
ing sledges,  though  much  more  highly 
specialized,  were  in  general  u.se  among 
the  tribes  of 
thegrcati)lains 
and  serve<l  an 
important  pur- 
pose in  break- 
i n g up  the 
bones  of  large 
game  animals, 
in  pounding 
p e m m i can , 

Hint,  and  seeds,  in  driving  tipi  pegs,  etc. 
A lighter  hammer,  usually  referred  to 
as  a war-club,  was  and  is  in  common  use 
among  the  western  tribes.  It  is  a glob- 
ular or  doubly  conical  stone,  carefully 
finished  and  often  grooved,  the  haft  being 
strengthened  by  binding  with  rawhide. 
Closely  allied  to  this  weapon  is  a kind  of 
slung  hammer,  the  roumlish  stone  I)eing 


Stone  hammers,  a, 
MEXICO;  ?>,  Dakota 


Bone  Maul  with  wooden  handle.  (i-s) 
Eskimo.  (Murdoch) 

Imld  in  j>lace  at  the  end  of  the 
handle  by  a covering  of  raw- 
hide  that  extends  the  full 
length  of  the  haft.  These  are 
very  effectual  inq)lements,  and  decked 
with  streamers  of  horsehair  and  other 
ornaments  have  been  devoted,  at  least 
in  recent  years,  to  ceremony  and  show. 

Heavy  hammers,  often  tastefully  carved, 
were  and  are  used  by  the  tribes  of  the 
N.  W.  fordriving  wedges  in  splitting  wood, 
for  driving  piles,  and  for  other  heavy 
work;  they  are  usually  called  mauls,  or 
pile-drivers.  IMany  of  the  larger  speci- 
mens have  handles  or  finger  holes  carved 
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in  the  stone,  while  others  are  jwovided 
with  handles  of  wood.  The  Eskimo  also 
have  hammers  for  various  purposes,  made 
of  stone,  bone,  and  ivory,  with  haftings 
ingeniously  attached. 

The  literature  of  this  topic  is  volumi- 
nous, but  much  scattered,  referencesto  the 
various  kinds  of  hammers  occurring  in 
nearly  all  works  dealing  with  the  arche- 
ology and  ethnology  of  x.  America,  tor 
an  extended  article  on  the  stone  hanimer, 
see  IMcGuire  in  Am.  Anthropologist,  iv, 
no.  4,  1891.  (w.  Ji.  II.) 

Hammonasset.  A small  band,  headed 
bv  a chief  named  Sebeciuanash  (‘the 
Ilian  who  weeps’),  formerly  living  jdiout 
Hammonasset  r.,  near  Guilford,  Middle- 
sex CO.,  Conn.  They  were  probably  a 
part  of  the  (2uiiini])iac. — De.  Forest,  Hist. 
Inds.  Conn.,  .52,  18.53. 

Hamnulik.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Hampasawan  (‘tented  village,’  from 
hampune,  ‘ tent ’ ) . A former  Zufii  pueblo, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  6 m.  w. 
of  tbejiresent  Zufii,  \'alencia  co.,  N.  IMex. 
Regarded  by  Cushing  as  probably  one  of 
the  seven  cities  of  Cibola.  8ee  IMinde- 
leff  in  8th  Rc]i.  B.  A.  E.,  83, 1891,  and  the 
authors  cited  below. 

Hainpassawan. — ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  X*.  A.,  2IU, 
18.S5  (after  Cnshins",  misprint).  Hampasawan. — 
On.';hing,  Znni  Folk  Tale.s,  6,  1901.  Ham-pas-sa- 
wan.— Cushing  in  Millstone,  ix,  65,  ISSl.  Tented 
Pueblo. — Cushing,  Zufii  Folk  Tale.s,  ti,  1901.  Vil- 
lage of  the  White  Flowering  Herbs. — Cushing,  Zuni 
Folk  Tales,  104,  1901  (probably  the  same). 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute. A school  for  negroes  and  Indians, 
situated  2 m.  from  Fort  Monroe  and  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va.  Established  in  1868 
by  Gen.  S.  ('.  Armstrong  for  the  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  education  of  freed- 
men,  it  was  the  first  school  in  the  United 
States  of  a practical  industrial  nature. 
After  10  years  of  success  in  training  and 
establishing  negroes  as  teachers  and  farm- 
ers, it  responded  to  the  call  of  14  young 
Indians,  who  had  been  prisoners  of  war 
at  St  Augustine,  Fla.,  for  three  years, 
and  thus  opened  its  doors  to  the  Indian 
race.  Since  then  1,100  Indian  girls  and 
boys  have  had  more  or  less  training  at 
Ham]fion,  and  to-day  five-sixths  of  those 
now  living  are  industrious  and  civilized, 
working  with  their  own  hands  for  the 
support  of  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  school  is  not  a government  insti- 
tution, but  is  controlled  by  a board  of  17 
trustees,  and  is  entirely  nonsectarian  in 
character.  It  is  supported  by  the  income 
of  a partial  endowment  and  by  certain 
government  funds  distributed  by  the  state 
of  Virginia,  but  its  chief  siqiport  is  de- 
rived from  the  donations  of  its  friends. 

The  acailemic  course  covers  a jieriod  of 
4 years,  and  includes  English  branches  in 
both  grammar  and  high  school  grades. 
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Normal  courses  are  given  in  business, 
agriculture,  aiul  the  trades,  as  well  as  in 
kindergarten  and  i)ul)lic  school  teaching. 
Agriculture  begins  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment of  the  training  school,  and  becomes 
so  imiiortant  a branch  of  the  academic 
work  that  at  the  end  of  the  course  the 
student  is  ])repared  to  conduct  intelligent 
farming.  In  addition  to  the  model  farm, 
dairy,  orchards,  poultry  yards,  and  expe- 
riment garden,  the  school  has  a dairy  and 
stock  farm  of  600  acres  a few  miles  away. 
The  trades  taught  the  hoys  are  carpentry, 
wood  turning,  bricklaying,  plastering, 
painting,  wheelwrighting, l)lacksmithing, 
machine  work,  steam  iitting,  tailoring, 
shoe  and  harness  making,  tinsmithing, 
upholstering,  and  printing.  A large  and 
well  e(ini]>ped  trade  school,  with  mechan- 
ical-drawing room,  offers  excellent  fai-il- 
ities  for  the  practical  instruction  given. 
The  domestic-science  building  and  the 
school  kitchens  and  laundries  give  oi)por- 
tnnity  for  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  ilo- 
mestic  work,  and  each  girl  is  required  to 
complete  a ]U'actical  course  in  every 
branch  of  housekeeping,  cooking,  dairy- 
ing, and  gardening. 

The  school  has  about  60  buildings  for 
housing  and  educating  its  900  hoarding 
students.  These  include  a clumdi,  li- 
brary, dormitories,  recitation  halls,  trade 
school,  domestic  science  and  agricultural 
building,  hospital,  printing  office,  green- 
houses, barn,  workshops,  laundry,  offices, 
and  dwellings  for  the  officers  and  teachers. 
All  the  young  men  receive  instruction  in 
military  tactics,  which  has  proved  of  great 
value  in  instilling  habits  of  promptness, 
neatness,  and  obedience. 

The  Government  pays  $167  a year  for 
each  of  its  120  Indian  ])upils;  all  expenses 
in  excess  of  this  must  be  provided  by 
philanthropic  friends.  The  Indians  and 
colored  students  have  sej^arate  dormitory 
buildings,  and  the  ])npilsof  the  two  races 
also  occupy  separate  tables  in  the  dining 
rooms,  but  work  together  in  classes  and 
shops  with  mutual  good  feeling  and  help- 
fulness. 

The  record  of  Indians  returned  to  their 
homes  is  carefully  kept.  For  the  year 
ending  in  May,  1906,  there  were  186  doing 
an  excellent  grade  of  work  as  teachers  in 
sc  h ( )o  1 roo m , s h o p , or  o n f a r m s ; as  (1  oc t ors , 
lawyers,  or  ethnologists;  306  were  living 
civilized  lives,  setting  examples  of  indus- 
try and  temperance;  80  were  doing  fairly 
well  under  hard  conditions;  28wertMloing 
poorly,  and  4 were  bad.  This  gives  so 
large  a ])roportion  of  satisfactory  results 
that  IIam[>ton  considers  her  work  for 
Indians  in  every  way  a success. 

The  school  publishes  a monthly  maga- 
zine called  The  Southern  Workman,  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  negro  and 
the  Indian.  The  Indians  publish  asmall 
l)aper.  Talks  a)nl  Thoughts,  now  in  its  nine- 


teenth year;  all  its  contributors  are  In- 
dians, and  many  of  the  articles  are  valu- 
able additions  to  Indian  literature  and 
ethnology.  (c.  M.  f.  ) 

Hamtsit  (//('o/iGb,  ‘ having  food’,  named 
from  an  ancestor ).  A Ilellacoola  division 
at  Talio,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  7th  Bep.  N. 
W.  Tribes  Cam,  3,  1891. 

Han.  An  nnidentilied  tribe  living  on  a 
part  of  the  island  of  Malhado  (Galveston 
i<l.?),  Texas,  on  which  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
suffered  shipwreck  in  1528.  The  language 
of  the  Ilan  differed  from  that  of  their 
neighbors,  the  Capoqne  (probably  Coa- 
(pie),  but  they  had  customs  in  common. 
They  j)0.<sibly  formed  the  westernmost 
band  of  the  Attacapa.  See  Cabeza  de 
Vaca,  Narr.,  Smith  trans.,  82,  1871;  Gat- 
schet,  Karankawa  Inds.,  34,  1891. 

Han  ( ‘ nijjht’ ).  A Kansagens.  Itssnb- 
gentesarellannikashingaand  Dakanman- 
yin. 

Ha". — Dorsey  in  Am.  Nut.,  071,  188.0. 

Hana  ( ‘dog’) . A snbphratry  or  gens  of 
the  Menominee. — Hoffman  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  K.,  pt.  1,42, 1896. 

Hariahawunena  (‘rock  men.’ — Kroe- 
ber).  A division  of  the  Northern  Araj)- 
aho,  now  practically  extinct. 

Aanu'hawa.— Mooney  in  14th  Kei'.  B.  .\.  K.  9.o6, 
1890.  Ha'nahawunena. — Ibid.  Ha"anaxawuune'- 
na". — Kroeber  in  Bull.  .\m.  Mns.  Nat.  Hist., 
.Win,  pt.  1,  C 1902. 

Hanakwa.  A former  jmeblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  INlexico,  the  exact  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 

Ham-a-qua.— Bandelier  in  Arcb.Tnst.  Papers,  iv, 
207, 1.S92.  Han-a-kwa.— Hodge,  field  note.-^,  B.  A.  K., 
189.0, 

Hanaya,  A former  Chumashan  village 
in  Mission  canyon,  near  Santa  Barbara 
mi,^sion.  Cal. 

Ha'-na-ya. — Henshaw,  Santa  Barbara  MS.  voeab., 
B.  .\.  E.,  1884.  Janaya. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Fanner, 
Apr.  24, 1,863. 

Hanehewedl  {XanExErrh' , ‘stone  by  or 
near  the  trail’).  A village  of  the  Nicola 
band  of  theNtlakyapamnk,  near  Nicola  r., 
27  m.  above  Spences  Bridge,  Brit.  Col. — 
Teit  in  Mem.  .\m.  3Ins.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  174, 
1900. 

Hanga  (‘leader’).  gens  of  the  Han- 
gashenn  division  of  the  Omaha. 

Foremost. — Dorsey  in  Bull.  Philos.  Soe.  Wash.,  129, 
18,80.  Hanga.— Dorsey  in  3d  Rep.  B.  .\.  K..  233, 
1884.  Hunga.— Morgan,  .\ne.  Soc.,  l.o5,  1877.  Hun- 
guh.— Long,  K.xped.  Koeky  Mts.,  i,  327, 1823.  Large 
Hanga. — Dorsey  in  ,\m.  Nat.,  674.  1,885.  Medi- 
cine.— Morgan,  op.  eit.,  155. 

Hangashenu  (‘young  men  of  the  lead- 
ers.’— Fletcher).  One  of  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  Omaha,  composed  of  the 
Wezhinshte,  Inkesabe,  Hanga,  Hhatada, 
and  Kanze  gentes. 

Hangacenu. — Dorsey  in  3<t  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 
1884;  1.5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  226,  1,897.  Hongashan.— 
.lackson  (1877)  quoted  by  Donaldson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.,  1885,  pt.  2,  74,  1886.  Hon-ga-sha-no.— Long, 
Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i.  32.5,  1823. 

Hangatanga  ( ‘large  Hanga’).  A Kansa 
ens. 

lack  eagle. — Morgan.  .Vne.  Soc.,  1,56.  1877.  Da- 
sin'-ja-ha-ga— Ibi<i.  cDeertaH  ).  Hanga  tanga.— 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  231,  1897.  Hanga 
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utanandji.— Ibid.  (‘Hnnga  apart  from  the  rest’). 
Hung-ga  ni-ka-shing-ga. — Stublis.  Kaw  vo- 

eab.,  B.  .\.  E.,  2.5.  1S77.  Hun-go-tin'-ga,— Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc.,  15(),  1.''77.  Ta  nika-shing-ga.— Stubbs, 
op.  cit.  Ta  sindje  qaga. — Dorsey  in  1.5th  Ke]>. 
B.  A.  E.,  2:31,  l.s'.t7. 

Hanging-maw  ( UshnVlI-gu'lu stuiii- 
ach  hangs  down’)-  A ]iroininent  Chero- 
kee chief  of  the  Revolutionary  period. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  R.  A.  K.,  548,  1900. 

Hanginihkashina  (‘night  people’).  A 
subdivision  of  the  Tsishu  division  of  the 
Osage.  Its  stdtdivisions  in  turn  are 
Haninihkashina  anil  Wasajie. 

Ha'>  i'niuk’aci'i'a. — Dorsey  in  15th  Hep.  B.  .\.  E., 
234,  l.'-97.  Huinihkaci"a. — Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vo- 
eab.,  B.  .\.  E.,  18S3.  Tse'^anka'. — Dorsey  in  1.5th 
keji.  B.  A.  E.,  2.34,  1S‘.17.  Tsi'au  we'ha^i0e. — Ibid. 

Hangka  ( ‘leader’ ).  One  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Osage,  the  last  to  join  the 
tribe,  dividing  with  the  Wazhazhe  the 
right  or  war  side  of  the  camp  circle. 
Hani^a. — Dorsey  in  loth  Rei>.  B.  A.  E.,  233,  1S97. 

Hangkaalintun  ( ‘ Hangka  having 
wings’ ).  A gens  of  the  Hangka  division 
of  the  t)sage,  in  two  subgentes,  Husadta- 
wanun  and  Husadta. 

Eagle  people. — Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E., 
ias3.  Han'^ta  a'hu  tfi"'.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  234,  1S97.  Hu'saqa.— Ibid,  ('limbs  stretched 
stifT’).  Qu0  i'niqk‘aci"'a. — Ibid.  (‘  white  eagle  peo- 
ple’). 

Hangkaenikashika  (‘those  who  became 
human  livings  by  means  of  the  ancestral 
animal’).  A Quajiaw  gens. 

Ancestral  gens. — Dorsey  in  l5ih  Re[).  B.  .V.  E.,  '2'29, 
1897.  Hanqa  e'nikaci'qa. — Ibid. 

Hangkautadhantsi  ( ‘ Hangka  apart  from 
the  rest’).  A gens  on  tlie  Hangka  side  of 
the  Osage  tribal  circle. 

Hanqa  uta'^anqsi. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
234,l.s97.  Quea'qtsii'niqk'aci"'a. — Ibid.p  real  eagle 
people’).  War  eagle  people. — Dorsey,  Osage  >fs. 
voeab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1.S83. 

Hangnikashinga  ( ‘ nigbt  peojile’).  A 
subgens  of  the  Han  gens  of  the  Kansa. 
Ha"  nikaci"ga. — Dorsevinl5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  ‘231, 
1.S97. 

Hanilik.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Haninihkashina  ( ‘niglitpeojileproper’ ). 
A subdivision  of  the  Haninihkashina  di- 
vision of  the  Osage. — Dorsev  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  284,  RS97. 

Hankutchin  ( ‘ river  people’ ).  A Kutchin 
tribe  on  upper  Yukon  r.  below  Klondike 
r.,  .Alaska.  They  make  baskets  of  tama- 
rack roots  with  liairand  iiorcupine  tiuills 
tastefully  woven  into  them.  When  the.se 
are  used  for  cooking,  the  water  is  lioiled 
by  putting  red-hot  stones  into  them.  The 
Hankutchin  are  noted  for  their  skill  in 
catching  large  salmon.  Gibbs  stated  that 
BOhuntersvisited  Ft  Yukon  in  bS54.  They 
still  trade  at  that  ])ost.  Subdivisions  are 
Katshikotin,  Takon,  and  Tsitoklinotin. 
Villages  are  Fetutlin,  Johnnys,  Nuklako, 
Tadush,  and  Tutchonekutchin. 

Ai-yan.— Sehwatka,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  82. 1885,  Ai- 
ya  -na.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Snrv.  Can.,  200-b, 
1887  An-Kutchin.— Wbymper,  .Vla.ska,  '223,  18(38, 
Au  Kotchins. — Raymond  quoted  byColycr  in  Ind. 
AIT.  Rej).  1869,  .593,  1.S70.  Ayans. — Sehwatka  in 
Century  Mag.,  821,  Sept.  ia85.  Gens  de  Bois.— Dall 


in  Proe.  A.  A.  S.,  .win,  271,  1870.  Gens-de- 
flne.— Raymond  quoted  liy  Colyer  in  Ind.  .VIT. 
Rep.  1809,  593,  1870.  Gens  de  Fou. — Ilardi.-ity  in 
Smithson.  Reji.  1800,  311,  1872.  Gens  de  Foux. — 
Wbymper  in  Jour.  Roy.  Coog.  .^oe.,  ‘233,  ]808. 
Gens  des  3ois. — Ra.v.mond  in  Sen.  E.x.  Doe.  12.  42d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  34,  1871.  Gens  des  faux. — PelrolT, 
Alaska,  100,  1884.  Hai-ankutchin. — Dall  in  Proe. 
A.  A.  S.,  X,\.\IV,  370,  1880.  Han-kutchi. — Rich- 
ardson, Aret.  E.xped.,  I,  390,1851.  Han  kutchin. — 
Dall  in  Proe.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  .win,  271.  187t».  Han- 
Kutchin. — Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  31.  1877. 
Han  kuttchin. — Petitot,  Diet.  Delie-Dindjie.  x.x. 
1870.  Hong-Kutchin.— Jones  in  Smithson.  Rep. 

1800,  321,  1872.  Hun-koo-chin.— Ilardisty,  ibid., 
311.  Hun-Kutchin. — Raymond  in  Sen.  E.\.  Doe. 
12,  4‘2d  Cong.,  1st  sess,,  34,  1871.  Hun'kutch-in. — 
Ro.ss,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  .\.  E.  (trails.:  ‘jieo- 
])le  of  the  river  eonntry’) . Lower  Gens  de  fou. — 
Ibid.  Wood  people. — liall  in  Proe.  A.  A.  A.  .S., 
.win,  271,  1870. 

Hannakallal.  A tribeor  band,  probably 
Athajiascan,  mmiberiiig  600  in  1S04,  and 
dwellings,  of  the  ‘ Luckkarso’  ( Kosotshe) 
on  the  Racitic  coast;  possibly  the  Khai- 
nanaitetunne  or  tlie  Henaggi. 

Hannakalals. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  II,  119, 
1814.  Hannakallah. — Sehooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
571,  1853.  Han-na-kal-lal.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewisand 
Clark,  VI,  117,  1905. 

Hano  (contracted  from  A/topf,  ‘eastern 
people.’ — Fewkes).  The  easternmost 

])uel)lo  of  Tusayan,  n.  e.  Ariz.,  and  famil- 
iarly siioken  of  as  one  of  the  Hopi  vil- 
lages; it  is,  however,  occupied  by  Tewa 
people,  whose  ancestors,  early  in  the  18th 
century,  migrated  from  the  upjier  Rio 
Grande,  in  New  (Mexico,  principally  from 
an  ancient  pueblo  known  as  Tsawarii, 
above  the  jiresent  town  of  Santa  Cruz, 
where  the  liamlet  of  La  I’uebla  now 
stands  (Hodge).  The  Hano  people 
have  largely  intermarried  with  the  Hopi. 
In  1782  the  population  was  110  families; 
in  1893  it  numbered  163  individuals, 
including  23  husbands  of  Hano  women. 
In  addition,  there  were  16  Hano  people 
living  in  the  Hopi  luieblos.  The  clans 
representtd  at  Hano  are  the  Ke  ( Bear) , 
Kun  (Corn),  Sa  (Tobacco),  Tenyo 
(Pine),  Okuwa  (Cloud),  Nang  (Earth), 
Kachina,  and  Tang  (Sun).  Formerly 
there  were  aliso  the  Kapulo  (Crane),  Pe 
(Timber),  Kopeli  (Pink  conch),  Pohulo 
(Herb),  Kuyanwe  (Turquoise  ear  iiend- 
ant),  Ku  (Stone),  and  Ta  (Grass)  clans, 
but  these  have  become  extinct  since  the 
Hano  jieople  settled  in  Tusayan.  Con- 
sult Fewkes  (1)  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
636,  1898;  (2)  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  612, 
1900;  (3)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  162,  1894; 
(Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  FI,  62,  1891. 

Hano. — Gat.cchct  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  412, 
1879.  Hanoki. — Ibid.  Hanom. — ten  Kate,  Rcizen 
in  N.  A.,  259,1885  (Hopi  name  for  the  peojile). 
Ha-no-me. — ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  7,  1884  (Hopi 
name  for  the  people).  Hanomuh.— Stephen  and 
MiudelelT  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 3(1, 1891.  Harno.— 
Ten  Broeek  in  Sehooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  map, 
24-25, 87, 18.5-1.  Haro.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Com- 
pend.,  515,  1878.  lano. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer. 
June  19,  18G3.  Jano. — Garees  (177G),  Diarv,  394, 
19()0.  Janogualpa.— Garees  <|Uoted  by  Baiieroft, 
Ariz.  and  Is.  Mex.,  137,  395,  l.sH'j  (Ilanoand  Walpi 
combined).  Koyoshtu. — Ilodgiy  field  notc.s,  B.  .\. 
E.,  1895  (.\coma  name).  Na-ca-ci-kin. — Stephen, 
MS.,  B.  E.,  1887  (Navaho  name:  ‘foreign  bear 
people’s  house’).  Nah-shah-shat. — Eaton  in 
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Sclioolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  220,  1854  (Navahu 
name).  Tano. — Ward  (luoteil  by  Donaldson,  Mo- 
qui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1893.  Tanoi. — Hodge,  lield 
notes,  H.  A.  K.,  1895  ( Isleta name).  Tanoquevi.— 
Schooleralt,  Ind.  Tribe.s,  1,519,1853.  Tanoquibi. — 
Calhoun  quoted  by  Donaldson,  Moiiui  Pueblo 
luds.,  14, 1893.  Tanos. — Villa-Sehor,  Theatro  Am., 
pt.  2,  425,  1748.  Tanus.— Kseudero,  Noticias  do 
Chihuahua,  231,  1834.  Taucos. — Cortez  (1799)  in 
\Vhii)i)le,  Pae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt.  3,  121,  1850. 
Te-e-wun-na. — Whipple,  ibid.,  13, 1850(Zuniname ). 
Teh-wa. — Stephen  in  Donald.son,  Moqui  Pueblo 
Inds.,  14,  1893.  Tewa.— Popular  but  ineorreel 
name  for  the  iiueblo  (see  7’ewa).  Tewe.— Shiidey 
in  Ind.  All.  Rep.,  310,  1891.  Towas.— Davis,  K1 
Gringo,  115,  1857. 

Hanocoucouaij . A villag:e  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Florida,  N.  of  (J.  ('anaveral,  in  the  IBth  cen- 
tury.— l)e  Bry,  Brev.  IS'ar.,  ii,  ina]),  151)1. 

Hantiwi.  A Shastan  tribe  or  band  for- 
merly livino  in  Warm  Siiring:  valley, 
Modoc  I'o.,  Cal. 

Han-te'-wa. — Powers  in  Coni.  N.  Kthnol.,  ni, 
207,  1877. 

Hanut  Cochiti  {li(innt,  ‘above’,  + Co- 
chiti,  q.  V. ).  The  sixth  town  successively 
occupied  bv  the i>eople  of  Cochiti;  situated 
about  12  in.  N.  w.  of  Cochiti  i)ueblo, 
in  the  Botrero  Viejo,  N.  Mex. 

Ha-nut  Cochiti.— Lummi.s  in  Scribner’s  Monthly, 
100,  1893. 

Hapaluya.  A former  large  village  in  up- 
per Florida,  visited  by  I)e  Soto  in  1559. — 
Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  It,  133,  1850. 

Hapanyi.  The  Oak  clans  of  the  Keresan 
pueblos  of  Laguna,  Acoma,  Sia,  San  Felipe, 
and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  The  Oak  clan  of 
Laguna  claims  to  have  come  originally 
from  Rio  Orande  pueblos,  by  way  of  Mt 
Taylor,  and  to  form  a phratry  with  the 
Mokaich  (Mountain  Lion)  clan;  while 
that  of  Acoma  claims  phratral  relationship 
with  the  Showwiti  (Parrot)  and  Tanyi 
(Calabash)  clans.  Tlie  Oak  clan  of  Sia  is 

extinct.  (’’’•  ri.)_ 

Hapai-hano®^. — Hodge  in  Am.  Antlirop.,  ix.^351, 
1896  (Laguna  form;  /idtiocft  = ‘ people ’ ).  Hapan- 
hano.— Ibid.  (Sia  form).  Ha-pan-ni.— Stevenson  in 
11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19,  1894  (Sia  form).  Hapanyi- 
hano.— Hodge,  op.  cit.  (San  Felipe  formP  Ha- 
panyi-hanoq*^*'. — Ibid.  (,\coma  form).  Hapanyi- 
hanuch. — Ibid.  (Cochiti  form) . 

Hapes.  A small  tribe  found  by  Spanish 
explorers  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande  in  the 
vicinity  of  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  although 
Uhde  (18B1)  I'laces  it  near  Lamiiazos,  in 
Nueva  Leon,  Mexico,  some  distance  far- 
ther w.  They  numbered  490  in  85  huts  in 
1688,  btit  an  ejiidemic  of  smallpox  raged 
among  them  soon  afterward,  and  in  l(i89 
the  survivors  wi’re  attacked  by  coast 
Indians  and  exterminated,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  bovs  who  were  carried 
off.  ‘ (.i.  R.  s.) 

Apes.— Fernando  del  Bosque  (16/5)  in  ^at.  (lOOg. 
Mag.,  XIV, 9,347, 1903.  Apis.— Mnnzanct  (1689)  in 
Tex.  Hist.  Ass.  t)uar.,  ii,  25, 1898.  Hapes,— De  Leon 
(1689),  ibid.,  VIII,  205,  190,5.  lapies.— Linschotcn, 
Descr.  de  TAm5r.,  map.  1. 1638.  Japies.— De  Laet, 
Hist.  Nouv.  Monde,  234, 1640.  Jeapes.— Fernando 
del  Bos/pie,  op.  eit.  Xapes. — Uhde,  Lander.  121, 
1861.  Xapies.— Navarette,  Memorial  y Noticias 
Sacras,  104,  1646. 

Hapkug.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattn  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  noiv  uninhabited. 


Happy  Hunting  Ground.  See  Popular 
fallacies. 

Haqihana  (‘tvolves’).  A local  band  of 
the  Arapaho,  q.  v. 

Haqui.  A Caddoan  ( ?)  trilie,  apparently 
in  N.  E.  Texas,  mentioned  in  1687  as  at  war 
with  the  “Cceiiis”  or  main  body  of  the 
Caddo  confederaev.  Perhaps  the  Adai. 

Aquis.— .loutel  (1687)  fn  Margry,  Dec.,  ill,  409. 1878. 
Hakesians. — Hennci/in,  New  Discov.,  41,  lt>98. 
Haquis. — Doiiiiv  (1687)  (pioted  by  Shea,  Diseov. 
Miss.  Yah,  217,1852. 

Harahey.  One  of  the  various  forms  of 
the  name  of  a province  of  which  Coro- 
nado, while  among  the  New  Mexico 
pueblos  in  1540-41,  learned  from  a native 
thereof  who  said  that  it  laT  beyond 
Quivira  (the  Wichita  country  of  E.  cen- 
tral Kan.sas),  and  contained  much  gold. 
This  Indian,  who  was  known  as  The 
Turk  ((p  V.)  and  who  served  as  a guide  to 
Coronado’s  army,  became  a traitor  to  the 
Spaniards  by  leading  them  astray  on  the 
buffalo  ])lains  of  Texas.  After  12  days’ 
journey  from  Pecf)s  r.  in  New  iMe.xicothe 
Siianiards,  then  on  the  Staked  jilain,  were 
informed  by  The  Turk  that  Haxa,  or 
llaya,  was  one  or  two  day.s’  journey 
toward  sunrise.  A ]>arty  was  sent  for- 
ward to  lind  it,  and  although  settlements 
of  Indians  were  found,  amongst  them 
Cona,  occupied  by  the  Teya  (Texas?), 
llaxa  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
reached;  it  is  therefore  ptissible  that 
Haxa,  or  Maya,  is  but  anotlier  form  of 
Harahey,  which  was  far  n.  of  where  the 
Spaniards  then  were.  Arriving  at  t)ui- 
vira,  Coronado  learned  more  of  Harahey, 
which  was  the  next  province  beyond. 
The  Spaniards  di<l  not  visit  it,  but  sent 
for  their  chief,  named  Tatarrax,  who 
came  M'ith  200  warriors,  “all  naked,  with 
bows,  and  some  sort  of  things  on  their 
lieails.’’  From  the  characteristic  head- 
dress of  The  Turk  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  and  their  jiroximity  and 
a]iparent  relationship  with  the  tjnivira, 
or  Wichita,  the  Harahey  people  may  have 
been  the  Pawnee,  ami  their  habitat  at 
this  date  ( 1542)  in  the  vicinity  of  Kansas 
r.  in  E.  Kansas.  See  Brower,  Qnivira,  1898; 
Hodge,  Coronado’s  (March,  in  Brower, 
Harahev,  1899;  Winship,  Coronado  Ex- 
ped.,  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896.  ( f.  w.  n. ) 

Araal.— Barcia,  Fnsavo.  21.  1723.  Arache.— Jara- 
niillo  (after  1542)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  E.,  5^,  1896. 
Arae.— Rel.  del  Suce.«o  (c«.  1.542),  it>id.,  677.  Ara- 
hei. — .laramillo,  op.  eit.  Arche. — Castaneda  {ra. 
L565)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  .\.F..  503,  1896.  Axa.— Go- 
inara  (15.53)  i|noted  by  Winship  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A F..  492,  1896.  Axaas.— Volney,  America, 
nini).  1.804.  Axas.— Gtissefeld,  Charte  Nord  Amer- 
ica, 1797.  Harae.— Herrera,  Historia.  vi,  206, 1728. 
Harahey.— Jaramillo.  op.  cit.,  590.  Harale.— Rel. 
del  Suce.so,  op.  cit.  Harall. — Doe.  of  1541  in  Doc. 
In5d.,  XIV,  3‘25, 1870.  Haxa.— Castaneda  [ra.  1565) 
in  14th  Rep  B.  A.  E..  505, 1896.  Hava.— Ibid.  Hu- 
ralL— Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  51,  1889. 
Xaqueuira. — (xalVHiio  (1563)  iu  Hakluyt  Soc.  Punl., 
XXX,  227,  1862  (apparently  Axa  and  Qnivira  con- 
fused). 

Harames.  .\  former  tribe  of  Couhuilti, 
X.  E.  IMexico,  gathered  into  the  mission 
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of  San  Juan  Bautista.  Proba1)ly  of  Coa- 
huiltecan  stock. 

Jarames.— Morfi  (1777)  <iuoted  by  Bancroft,  Nut. 
Races,  I,  612,  1886.  Xarames.— Revillagigedo 
(1793)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  ibid.,  611. 

Harasgna.  A former  Galirieleno  ran- 
cheria  in  Los  Angeles  co..  Cal. — Ried 
(1852)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
June  8,  1860. 

Hard-mush.  See  Big-niush. 

Harooka  ( Niii/uhdru^keil,  ‘ forked 
reed. — Hewitt).  A Tuscarora  village  in 
North  Carolina  in  1701. — Lawson  (1709), 
Carolina,  383,  1860. 

Harpaha.  A former  Timucua  village 
near  the  mouth  of  St  Johns  r.,  Fla. — Lau- 
donniere  (1565)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  n.  s.,  349,  1869. 

Harpoons.  Piercing  and  retrieving 
weapons  with  a movable  head — j)robahly 
the  most  ingenious  and  complicated  de- 
vice invented  by  the  North 
American  aborigines.  Before 
the  natives  came  into  contact 
with  the  whites,  they  made 
harpoons  of  wood,  bone,  wal- 
rus ivory,  shell,  stone,  sinew, 
and  hide.  The  several  struc- 
tural parts  consisted  of  the 
shaft,  foreshaft,  loose  shaft,  ice 
pick,  head,  hinge,  connecting 
line,  assembling  line,  main  line, 
hand  rest,  eyelet,  float,  and  de- 
tachers. Besides  these  there 
were  a multitude  of  accesso- 
ries, such  as  stools,  decoys,  ice 
scoops,  and  canoes.  The  tech- 
nic of  every  part  represented  the 
Indian’s  best  skill  in  a number 
of  handicrafts — wood  working, 
bone  and  ivory  carving,  chip- 
pi  ug  and  gri  nd  i ng  stone ; sh  re<  1- 
ding,  twisting,  and  braiding  sin- 
ew; and  dressing  hidesortloats, 
canoes,andthetoughestpossible 
thongs  or  lines,  and  other  ]>arts. 
There  are  two  (juite  different 
8«RBED  HEAP  vaHetics  of  harpoons,  based 
harpoon,  ,jn  the  shape  of  the  head — the 
ESKIMO  ^ " barbed  harpoon  and  the  toggle 
harpoon.  The  head  of  the 
barbed  harpoon  is  attached  to  the  shaft 
hy  means  of  a connecting  line  tied  to  the 
hutt  or  tang  of  the  head.  The  toggle  head 
is  attached  to  the  line  or  sling  I)y  means 
of  a hole  bored  through  the  body;  the 
head  is  driven  entirely  into  the  animal, 
and,  toggling  under  the  skin,  gives  firm 
hold.  These  two  types  merge  into  each 
other,  and  some  harpoons  j)Ossess  the 
characteristics  of  both. 

The  ])arts  of  a harbed  harpoon  are: 
Head. — Of  various  materials,  the  spe- 
cilic  characters  being  the  same  as  those 
of  barbed  arrows;  they  differ  in  that  the 
tang  tits  loosely  into  a socket  and  is 
nnighened,  notched,  or  pierced  for  the 
hingeing  or  connecting  line. 


FurenJtaft. — That  of  the  harpoon,  _ as 
compared  with  the  arrow,  is  heavier, 
and  has  a socket  in  front  for  the  wedge- 
shaped,  conical,  or  spindle- 

fV  shaped  tang  of  the  head. 

I Bhaft. — Length,  from  a few 

1 inches  to  many  feet;  thickness, 
J from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  an 
H inch  or  more;  outerend  spliced  or 
l|  socketed  to  the  foreshaft;  center 
I of  gravity  furnished  with  hand 
' rest;  inner  end  pointed,  i)itted 
for  hook  of  throwing  stick, 
notched  for  a bowstring,  with  or 
without  feathers,  or  furnished 
with  ice  pick. 

Connecting  line. — Of  string  or 
thong  rudely  tied  to  head  and 
shaft  or,  in  the  finest  specimens, 
attached  at  one  end  through  a 
hole  in  the  tang,  the  other  end 
being  bifurcated  and  fastened 
like  a martingale  to  the  ends  of 
the  shaft.  When  the  animal  is 
struck  by  the  hurled  harpoon 
the  head  is  withdrawn,  the  fore- 
shaft  sinks  by 
its  gravity,  and 
the  shaft  acts 
as  a drag  to  im- 
pede the  prog- 
ress of  the  game 
(see  Nat.  Mus. 

Rep.  1900,  pi. 

11). 

The  parts  of 
a toggle  har- 
poon are: 

Toggle  head. — 

Consisting  of 
body;  blade  of 
slate,  chipped 
stone,  ivory,  or 
metal,  usualh" 
fitted  into  a slit 
1 in  front;  line 
' hole  or  opening 
through  the 
<(  body  for  the 
1'  sling  or  leader 
\ o f h i (1  e 0 n 
tt  which  the  tog- 
V gle  head  hinges; 

TOGGLE  - H EAD  li  ne  grooves 
harpoon;  channeled 
ESKIMO  backward  from 
the  line  hole  to  ]>rotect 
theleader;  barhsproject- 
ing  backward  at  the  butt 
of  the  toggle  head  to  c-atch 
into  the  flesh  and  make 
the  heatl  revolve  90  de- 
grees, forming  a T with 
the  line;  shalt  socket,  a 
conoid  pit  in  the  butt  of  the  toggle  head 
to  receive  front  end  of  loose  shaft;  and 
leader  or  sling,  not  always  separate,  but 
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when  so,  either  splieed  to  the  main  line 
or  joined  by  an  injienious  detacher,  which 
is  sometimes  prettily  carved. 

Looi^e  shaft. — A spindle-sliai)ed  ]>iece  of 
ivory  socketed  to  togy:le  head  and  fore- 
shaft and  attache<l  as  a hinge  to  the  leader 
or  the  foreshaft.  Its  object  * 
is  to  catch  the  strain  caused  ^ 
by  convulsive  movements 
in  the  game  and  to  render 
certain  the  speedy  detach- 
ment of  the  toggle  head. 

One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing studies  in  connection 
with  hari>oons  is  environ- 
ment in  relation  to  cul- 
ture— the  play  between  the 
needy  and  ingenious  man 
and  the  resources  of  game, 
materials,  and  tools.  In  e. 

Greeidand  is  found  the 
hinged  toggle  by  the  side 
of  old  forms;  in  w.  Green- 
land a great  variety  of  types 
from  the  very  primitive  and 
coarse  to  those  havi  ng  feath- 
ers of  ivory  and  the  hooks 
on  the  shaft.  In  the  latter 
areaarealsothrowingsticks 
of  two  kinds.  On  the  w. 
side  of  Davis  strait  hariioons 
are  heavy  and  coarse,  show- 
ing contact  of  the  natives 
with  whalers,  especially  the 
Ungava  Eskimo  e?s;amples. 

There  also  are  flat  types  sug- 
gest! ve  of  N.  Asia.  From 
the  Mackenzie  r.  country 
the  harpoons  are  small  and 
under  the  influence  of  the 
white  trader.  The  har- 
poons of  the  Pt  Barrow  I'is- 
kimo  are 
exhaust- 
ively dis- 
cussed l)y 
M nrdoch, 
and  those 
from  Pt 
Barr  o w 
south- 
war<l  by  Nelson. 

From  IMountSt  Flias 
southward,  within  the 
timber  belt,  where  wood 
is  easily  obtainable, 
harjioon  shafts  are 
longer,  but  all  the  ]>arts 
arerediK'cd  to  their  sim- 
plest form.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Ntlakyapaniuk  of  British  Colum- 
bia make  the  toggle  heads  of  their  two- 
pronge<l  harpoons  by  lu'atly  lashing  the 
parts  together  and  do  the  sennit  lead- 
ers. The  IMakah  of  Vasliington  formerly 
made  the  blade  of  the  head  from  shell, 
but  now  use  metal;  the  leader  is  tied  to  a 
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large,  ])ainted  float  of  sealskin,  the  shaft 
being  free.  The  Quinaielt  of  Washing- 
ton have  the  bifurcated  shaft,  but  no  float. 
The  Naltunne  of  Oregon  have  a barbetl 
har])Oon,  with  prongs  on  the  blade  as  well 
as  on  the  shank,  while  their  cousins,  the 
Hupa  of  X.  California  make  the  toggle, 
^as  do  the  Vancouver  tribes,  by  attaching 
*the  ]>artsof  the  head  to  a strip  of  rawhide. 

See  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  F.,  1888; 
Goddard  in  Publ.  Univ.  Cal.,  Am. 
Arclueol.  and  Fthnoh,  i,  no.  1,  1908; 
Holm,  Fthnol.  Skizz.,  1887;  Mason  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1900,  1902;  Morice  in 
Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  iv,  1895;  Murdoch  in 
9th  Rep.  B.  A.  F.,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th 
Rej).  B.  A.  F.,  1899;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1888,  1890;  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Fthnoh,  m,  1877;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  II,  Anthrop.  i,  1900;  Turner  in 
11th  Rep.  B.  A.  F.,  1894.  (o.  t.  m.) 

Harrison  River.  The  local  name  for  a 
body  of  Cowichan  near  lower  Fraser  r., 
Brit.  Col.  (Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1878,  78); 
evidently  the  Scowlitz,  or  the  Chehalis, 
or  both. 

Harsanykuk  {Ilarsanyk'uk,  ‘saguaro  cac- 
tus standing’).  A Pima  village  at  Saca- 
ton  Flats,  s.  Ariz. — Russell,  Pima  MS., 
B.  A.  F.,  18,  1902. 

Hartwell.  An  Algonqiiian  settlement, 
containing  25  persons  in  1884,  in  Ottawa 
CO.,  Quebec. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  1884. 

Harutawaqni  {ITarontawiV^ko"’ , ‘He 
holds  the  tree.’ — Hewitt).  A Tuscarora 
village  in  North  Carolina  in  1701. — Law- 
son  (1709),  Carolina,  383,  1860. 

Hasatch  ( ‘ place  to  the  east  ’ ) . A former 
summer  village  of  the  Lagunas,  now  a 
permanently  occupied  pueblo;  situated 
3 m.  E.  of  Laguna  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Hasatch. — Loow  in  Wheeler  Survey  Kei>..  VII,  345, 
1879.  Hafatyi. — Hodge,  lield  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1895 
(proper  native  name).  Mesita. — In<l.  Aft.  Kep. 
1904,  2-5t),  1905  (‘little  mesa’:  common  Spanish 
name).  Mesita  Negra. — Hodge  (after  Pradtl  in 
Am.  .Vnthrop.,  iv,  31(),  1891  (Span.:  ‘little  black 
mesa’). 

Hashknshtun  {Ha'-ckac-iua).  A former 
Takelma  village  on  the  s.  sule  of  Rogue  r. , 
Greg. — Dorsevin  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
235,' 1890. 

Haslinding.  A small  Hupa  village,  re- 
cently deserted,  on  the  e.  side  of  Trinity 
r..  Cal. , at  the  mouth  of  a creek  of  the  same 
name,  3 m.  s.  of  Hujia  valley.  ( c.  e.  <t. ) 

Has-lintah. — Gihhs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m, 
139,  1853.  Hass-lin'-tung.— Powers  in  Cont.  X.  A. 
Ethnol..  in.  73, 1877.  Kas-lin-ta. — McKee  ( 1851 1 in 
Sen.  Kx.  Doe.  4.  32d  Cong.,  spec.  sess..  194.  18.53. 
Xaslindin.— Goddard.  Life  and  Culture  of  the 
Hupa,  V2,  1903. 

Hasoomale.  One  of  the  Diegueno  ran- 
cherias  representeil  in  the  treaty  of  18o2 
at  Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal. — 11.  R.  Fx.  Doc. 
76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  133,  1857. 

Hassanamesit  (‘at  the  ])lace  of  small 
stones.’ — Gookin).  A village  of  Christian 
Indians  established  in  1654  at  Grafton, 
Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  in  Nipmuc  territory. 
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The  laf^t  of  the  i)ure  Indiana  died  about 
1825,  l)ut  ill  18o0  there  were  still  14  per- 
sons there  of  mixed  Indian  and  negro 
blood.  It  was  the  third  of  the  praying 
towns  “ in  order,  dignity,  and  antiquity.” 
Cf.  Jfasi^hnani.'ico.  (.J.  M.) 

Hasanameset. — Iluljburd  (ItiSO)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2il  s,  V,  5 It,  1SL5.  Hasanamoset. — Gookiii 
(H')77)  iiiTruns.  Am,  Aiitiq,  Soo.,  II,  447, 1836.  Hasa- 
neraesett. — Loverett  (1677)  in  N.  V.  I)qc‘.  Col.  Hi^st., 
XIII,  513. 18.S1 . Hassanamasasitt. — -Salisbury  ( 1678) , 
ibid.,  526.  Hassanamaskett. — Writer  of  1676  in 
Drake,  Ind,  Chron,,  17,  1836.  Hassanamesitt. — 
Gookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  i,  184, 
1806.  Eassana-misco. — llarber.  Hist.  Coll.  JIass., 
568,  1839.  Hassanamset. — Gookin  1 1677)  in  Trans. 
.\m.  Antiq.  Soe.,  II,  467,  1.S36.  Hassanemesit. — 
Rawson  (1675)  in  Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  17,  1836. 
Hassannamesit. — Gookin  (1677)  in  Trans.  Am. 
.-Vntiq.  St)C.,  II,  435,  1836.  Hassenemassit. — Harris 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  ix,  198,  1804. 
Hassinammisco. — Drake,  Hk.  Inds.,  bk,  2,  51,  1848. 
Hassunnimesut. — Kliot  quoted  by  'I'ooker,  Alfronq. 
Ser.,  X,  24,  1901.  Hessameiit. — Writer  of  1675  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soo.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  vi,  205,  1800.  Hus- 
sanamesit. — Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  166,  1836. 

Hassasei.  A rancheriii,  jirohalily  Die- 
gneno,  on  the  coast  of  Lower  California; 
it  was  under  the  mission  of  San  IMignel 
de  la  Frontera,  which  was  in  lat.  82°. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  iMay  18,  1860. 

Hassimanisco.  A former  Indian  village 
in  Connecticut,  probably  near  Connecti- 
cut r.  In  1764  there  were  only  5 Indians 
left. — Stiles  (1764)  in  iMass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ists.,  X,  105, 1800.  Cf.  Jlas!«UHnnesit. 

Hassinunga.  A tribe  of  the  IManahoac 
confederacy  living  about  1610  on  the 
headwaters  of  Rappahannock  r. , Va. 

Hasinninga.— Smith  (16291,  Virginia,  I,  186,  repr. 
1819.  Hassaninga, — Ibid.,  74.  Hassiniengas. — 

Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  126,  1816,  Hassinu- 
gas.— Strnehey  (ra.  1612),  Virginia,  104,  1849, 
Hassinungaes.  — Smith,  op,  Cit,,  74. 

Hastings  Saw  Mill.  A local  name  for  a 
bfidy  of  8(inawmish  of  Fraser  River 
agency,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  01  in  1898,  the 
last  time  the  name  is  mentioned. 

Haisting's  Saw  Mills. — Can.  Ind.  AH',  for  1889,  268. 
Hastings  Saw  mill. — Ibid.,  1898, 413.  Hastings  Saw 
Mills.— Ibid.,  1886,  229. 

Hastwiana  (‘he  was  a little  man.’ — 
Hewitt).  A former  Onondaga  settle- 
ment on  the  site  of  the  pre.sent  village  of 
Onondaga  Valley,  Onondaga  (■<>.,  N.  Y. 
Gis-twe-ah'-na. — Morgan,  League  Inx).,  421,  1851. 
Has-twi'-a'-na. — Hewitt,  inf’n,  1886  (Onondaga 
form).  Touenho. — Denonville  (16.88)  in  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hi.st.,  IX,  375,  18.5.5. 

Hata.  A Tsawatenok  village  at  the 
head  of  Bond  sd.,  Brit.  (,'ol. 

Ha-ta. — Daw.son  iti  Can.  Geol.  Snrv.,  map.  18.88. 

Hataam  (‘rider’).  A Diegneno  ran- 
clieria  in  x.  w.  Lower  California,  near 
Santo  Tomas  mission;  visited  in  1867  by 
Win.  Oahb,  who  obtained  a vocabulary 
published  in  Zt.^ichr.  f.  Ethnologie,  1877. 

Hatakfushi(‘bird’ ).  A Chickasaw  clan 
of  the  Koi  iihratry. 

Fushi. — Gatsrhet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  96.  18.S4. 
Ha-tak-fu-shi. — Morgan,  .-Vne.  Soe.,  163,  1.877. 

Hatawa.  A former  LniseHo  village  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Pan  Lnis  Rt‘y  mis- 
sion, s.  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal.  Farnu'r,  ^lay 
11,  1860).  Possibly  the. «anie as  Ehntewa. 


Hatchcalamocha.  A former  Peminole 
village  near  Drum  swamp,  18  ni.  w.  of 
Yew  Mickasuky  town;  ])robably  in  the 
present  Lafayette  co.,  Fla. — 11.  R.  h'x. 
Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  27, 
1826. 

Hatchets.  These  implements,  made  of 
iron  or  steel,  and  haftcd  with  wood,  were 
an  important  factor  in  the  colonization 
of  northern  America,  and  the  value  of 
the  hatchet,  as  well  as  that  of  the  a.x, 
was  soon  recognized  by  the  natives, 
who  obtained  these  tools  through  trade. 
Large  numbers  of  hatchets  and  axes  of 
both  French  and  English  niannfactnre  are 
obtained  from  aboriginal  dwelling  sites. 
It  is  not  known  with  certainty  just  what 
aborigi- 
nal i III  - 
plements 
andweai)- 
ons  were 
supplant- 
ed by  the 
Enroiiean 
hatchet, 
but  it 
probably 
super- 
seded,  in 
large  part, 

the  grooved  ax,  the  celt,  and  probably  the 
tomahawk  or  war  club  among  tribes  that 
used  these  implements.  Po  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  the  forms,  the  term  ‘‘  hat(4iet” 
may  be  aiqilied  with  equal  projiriety  to 
both  the  hafted  ax  and  the  haftcd  celt, 
as  both  were  wielded  nsnally  with  one 
hand  and  were  eipially  effectual  in  war 
and  in  the  arts  of  jieace.  Po  far  as  colo- 
nial literature  refei^s  to  the  uses  of  these 
implements,  it  would  appear  that  the 
tomahawk  or  club,  among  the  eastern 
tribes,  5vas  the  weapon  of  war  jiar  excel- 
lence, while  the  a.x  and  the  celt  were  em- 
ployed more  especially  in  domestic  work 
and  for  otherordinary  industrial  pur]>oses 
(McCulloch).  Both  the  hatchet  and  the 
war  chib  doubtless  rose  on  occasion  to  the 
dignity  of  ceremonial  objects. 

It  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  practice 
of  the  living  tribes  and  of  jirimitive  ]ieo- 
ples  generally,  but  from  traces  of  handles 
remaining  on  both  stone  and  coppi'r 


CELT-HATCHET  WITH  WOODEN  HANDLE,  FROM  A MICHIGAN 
MOUND.  (dodge  COLL.) 

specimens  obtained  from  the  mounds, 
tliat  the  celt  was  hafte<l  aftm-  the  manner 
of  the  hatchet.  .\n  interesting  group  of 
implements  showing  that  this  was  the  ar- 


COMMON  Form  of  hatchet — a Sharpened 
Bowlder;  Virginia 
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ohaic  method  of  hafting  celt-like  objects, 
are  the  monolithic  hatchets  in  whicli  the 
blade  and  the  handle  are  carved  of  a sin- 
gle piece  of  stone.  Several  specimens  of 
this  type  are  on  record;  one,  found  hy 


MONOLITHIC  HATCHET  OF  GREENSTONE,  FROM  A TENNESSEE 
MOUND.  LENGTH  13  1-2  IN.  (jONEs) 

Joseph  Jones,  in  Tennes.see,  is  made  of 
greenstone,  and  is  IJi  in.  in  length; 
another,  from  a mound  in  York  district, 
S.  C.,  now  in  the  National  Museum,  is 
also  of  greenstone;  the  third  is  from  Mis- 
sissippi CO.,  Ark.,  and  is  owned  hy  Mr 
Morris  of  that  county  (Thruston);  the 
fourth,  from  a mound  in  Alabama,  and 
now  in  posse.ssion  of  Mr  C.  B.  Moore, 


Monolithic  Hatchet  of  Green- 
stone, From  a Mound  at  mound- 
viLLE,  Ala.  Length  it  i-2  in. 
( Moore) 

of  Philadelphia,  is  llo 
in.  long,  of  greenstone, 
and  a superb  example  of  native  lapi- 
darian  work.  Specimens  of  this  class  are 
much  more  numerous  in  the  Bahamas 
and  the  West  Indies.  As  all  are  carefully 
finished,  some  being  provided  with  a 
perforated  knob  or  projection  at  the  end 
of  the  handle  for  the  insertion  of  a thong, 
it  is  probable  that  they  served  as  maces 
or  for  some  other  ceremonial  use.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  the  stone  war  club  some- 
times took  the  form  of  a monolithic 
hatchet  (Niblack). 

The  combination  of  the  iron  hatchet 
with  the  tobacco  pipe  as  a single  imple- 
ment, often  called  the  tomahawk  ]n)>e, 
became  very  general  in  colonial  and  later 
times,  and  as  no  connteriiart  of  this  de- 
vice is  found  in  aboriginal  art,  it  was 
probably  devised  by  the  whites  as  a use- 
ful and  profitable  combination  of  the  sym- 
bols of  peace  and  war.  To  “take  up 
the  hatchet”  was  to  declare  war,  and  “to 
bury  tlie  hatchet”  was  to  conclude  jieace. 
According  to  some  authors  the  hatchet 
pipe  was  a formidable  weapon  in  war,  but 
in  the  forms  known  to-day  it  is  too  light 
and  fragile  to  have  taken  the  jilace  of 
the  stone  ax  or  llu'  iron  hatchet.  It  has 
passed  entirely  out  of  the  realm  of  weap- 
ons. See  .l.rgcS,  Calumet,  Cells,  J‘ipes,  Tom- 
ahawks. 


Consult  C.  C.  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds., 
1873;  Jos.  Jones,  Aboriginal  Remains  of 
Tenn.,  1876;  McCulloch,  Researches, 
1829;  McGuire  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  1897; 
31oore,  various  memoirs  in  Jour.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1894-1905;  INIorgan, 
League  of  the  Iroquois,  1904;  Niblack  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888,  1890;  Thruston, 
Antiip  of  Tenn.,  1897;  "Wilson  in  Rep. 
Nat.  iMus.  1896,1898.  (w.  ir.  n.) 

Hatcheuxhau. — A former  Lqiper  Creek 
village  near  the  site  of  La  Grange,  Troup 
CO.,  Ga. — Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. , 
Ga.  map,  1899. 

Hatchichapa  (‘half-way  creek’).  A 
former  branch  settlement  of  the  Upper 
Creek  town  Kailaidshi,  between  Coosa 
and  Tallajioosa  rs.,  Ala.  Hawkins  states 
that  the  Creeks  hostile  to  the  United 
States  burned  it  in  1813,  but  it  was  jirob- 
ably  rebuilt  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Parsons’ 
census  list  of  1832  as  having  62  heads  of 
families. 

Halchuchubb. — U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1827), -120,  1837. 
Half-way  Creek. — Gatsehet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i, 
131,  1884.  Hatchchi  chubba. — Pardons  (1832)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578,  lK.5t.  Hatche- 
chubba, — Corley  (1835)  in  II.  R.  Doc.  452,  25th 
Cong.,  2d  se.ss.,  CG,  1838.  Hat-che  chub-bau. — 
Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  49,  1848.  Hatchechub- 
bee.— Creek  paper  (1836)  in  If.  K.  Rep.  37,  31st 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  122,  18.51.  Hatch  ee  chub  ba. — 
Abbott  (1832)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.  iv,  580, 
1854.  Hatcheechubbas. — Simpson  (1836)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  80,  27th  Cong.,  3d  .se.ss.,  50,  1843.  Hatchi 
tchapa. — Gatsehet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  131, 1884. 

Fatchichapa.  A township  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  Ind.  T.,  near  North  fork  of  Cana- 
dian r. 

Hatch  Point.  A local  name  for  a body 
of  Salish  of  Cowichan  agency,  A'ancouver 
id. ; po]i.  4 in  1896,  the  last  time  reported. 
Haitcn  Point. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1896,  433.  Hatch 
Point. — Ibid.,  1883,  197. 

Hatchukuni (‘  wolf  ’ ).  A Tonkawa clan. 
Hatchukuni.— Gatsehet,  Tonkawe  M.S.  voent).,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884. 

Hathawekela.  A princijial  division  of 
the  Shawnee,  the  name  of  which  is  of 
uncertain  etymology.  They  emigrated 
from  the  8.  about  1697,  together  with 
other  Shawnee  bands,  and  settled  with 
them,  partly  on  Susquehanna  and  i^artly 
on  Allegheny  r. . Pa.,  where  they  are 
mentioned  in  1731.  Sewickley,  Pa., 
jirobably  takts  its  name  from  them. 
According  to  W.  II.  Shawnee,  an  edu- 
cated mend.)er  of  the  tribe,  the  proper 
form  is  Ila-tha-we-ke-lah,  and  they  con- 
stitute one  of  the  original  5 principal 
divisions  of  the  Shawnee.  Together  with 
the  Bicowetha  {Pi(/ua)  and  Kispokotha 
( Kisporocoke)  divisions  they  removed 
about  1793  to  what  was  then  Spanish 
territory  in  e.  IMissouri,  thence  into  Ar- 
kansas, and  in  1832  into  Texas,  where 
with  other  tribes  they  settled  for  a time 
near  Saline  r.  Being  afterward  driven 
out  by  the  new  Texas  government  they 
removed  to  the  present  Oklahoma,  where 
the  3 united  bands  are  now  known  as 
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Absentee  Shawnee,  from  having  been 
absent  from  the  more  recent  treaties 
made  with  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  The 
Hathawekela  claim  to  be  the  “elder 
brothers”  among  the  Shawnee,  as  being 
the  first  created  of  tlie  tribe.  The  band 
formerly  under  Black  Bob  (q.  v. ) are  a 
portion  of  this  division.  See  Halbert  and 
Shawnee  in  Gulf  States  Hist.  Mag.,  i,  no. 
6,413-418,1903.  (j.  M.) 

Asseekales.— Cartlidge  (1731)  in  Pa.  Archives,  i, 
305,  1852.  Assekelaes. — Gordon  (1731)  quoted  by 
Brinton,  Lenape  Legends,  32, 1885.  Assiwikales.— 
Brinton,  ibid.  Asswekales. — Davenport  (1731)  in 
Pa.  Archives,  i,  299,  1852.  Asswikales. — Gov.  i’a. 
(1731),  ibid..  302.  Asswikalus. — Le  Tort  (1731), 
ibid.,  300.  Elder  Brothers. — W.  H.  Sliawnee,  op. 
cit.,  417.  Ha-tha-we-ke-lah. — Ibid.,  415.  Ha-tha- 
■we-ki-lah. — Ibid.,  417. 

Hathletukhish  { limbi' -V  A-qlc').  A for- 
mer Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Ya- 
quina  r.,  Greg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  229,  1890. 

Hatsi.  The  extinct  Earth  clans  of 
Laguna  and  San  Felipe  pueblos,  N.  Mex. 
The  Earth  clan  of  Laguna  claimed  to  have 
come  originally  from  Jemez  and  to  have 
formed  a ph  ratry  with  the  Meyo  ( Lizard ) , 
Skurshka  (Water-snake),  and  Shruhwi 
(Rattlesnake)  clans.  (f.  w.  n.) 

Haatsii-hano. — Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  350, 
1896  (San  Felipe  form:  hdno  = ‘people’).  Hatsi- 
hano'i'.— Ibid.  (Laguna form). 

Hatsinawan  {heave  ‘leaves’,  tsinawe 
‘marks,’  ‘paintings’,  v’cm  ‘place  of’: 
‘town  of  the  (fossil?)  leaf-marks.’ — Cush- 
ing). A ruined  pueblo  formerly  inhab- 
ited by  the  Zufii,  situated  n.  n.  w.  of 
Hawikuh  and  s.  w.  of  the  present  Zufii 
pueblo,  N.  Mex. — Cushing,  inf’n,  1891. 
Hatschi-na-wha. — Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol. 
and  Archaiol.,  i,  101, 1891  (probably  identical). 

Hatteras.  An  Algonquian  tribe  living 
in  1701  on  the  sand  banks  about  C.  Hat- 
teras, N.  C.,  E.  of  Pamlico  sound,  and 
frequenting  Roanoke  iil.  Their  single 
village.  Sandbanks,  had  then  only  aliout 
80  inhabitants.  They  showed  traces  of 
white  blood  and  claimed  that  some  of 
their  ancestors  were  white.  They  may 
have  been  identical  with  the  Croatan 
Indians  (q.  v. ),  with  whom  Raleigh’s 
colonists  at  Roanoke  id.  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  refuge.  (.i.  >i. ) 

Hatarask.  — Lane  (1586)  in  Smith  (1629),  Virginia, 
I,  92,  1819  (place  name).  Hatorask. — Ibid.  Hat- 
teras Indians. — Lawson  (1714),  Carolina,  108,  1860. 

Hauenayo.  A clan  of  the  Apohola 
phratry  of  the  ancient  Timucua  of  Flor- 
ida.— Pareja  (ca.  1614)  quoted  by  Gat- 
schet  in  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Proc.,  xvii, 
492,  1878. 

Haukoma.  A Porno  division  or  band 
on  the  w.  si<le  of  Clear  lake.  Cal.,  num- 
bering 40  in  1851. 

How-ku-ma. — Gibbs  (18.51)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ni,  109,  1853.  How-ru-ma. — McKee  (1851) 
in  Sen.E.x.  Doc.4,  3‘2d  Cong.,  spec. se.«s.,  136,  1853. 

Hauwiyat  (Ilau-tn-i/at’).  A former 
Siuslaw  village  on  or  near  Siuslaw  r., 
Greg. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
HI,  230,  1890.' 


Hauzaurni.  A former  Costanoan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Cruz  mission,  Ctd. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5,  1860. 

Havasupai(  ‘blueorgreen  waterpeo])le’ ). 
A small  isolated  tribe  of  the  Yuman  stock 


HAVASUPAl  MAN.  (aM.  MUS.  NAT.  HIST.  ) 


(the  nucleus  of  which  is  believed  to  have 
descended  from  the  Walapai)  who  occupy 
Cataract  canyon  of  the  Rio  Colorado  in  x. 


HAVASUPAl  WOMAN.  (aM.  MUS.  NAT.  HIST.  ) 


w.  Arizona.  Whipiile  (Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
Ill,  i>t.  I,  82,  1856)  was  informed  in  18.50 
that  the  “Cosninos”  roamed  from  the 
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Sierra  Mogollon  tij  the  San  Francisco 
mts.  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Colo- 
rado Chiquito.  The  tribe  is  a peculiarly 
interesting  one,  since  of  all  the  Yuinan 
tribes  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  devel- 
oped or  t)orroweii  a culture  similar  to, 
though  less  advanced,  than  that  of  the 
Pueblo  peoples;  indeed,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  Havasupai  (or  more ]>roha))ty 
a Puel)lo  clan  or  tribe  that  became  incor- 
porated with  them)  formerly  built  and 
occupied  villages  of  a j)ermanent  charac- 
ter on  the  Colorado  Chicjuito  k.  of  the 
San  Francisco  mts.,  where  ruins  were 
pointed  out  to  Powell  by  a Havasupai 
chief  as  the  former  homes  of  his  people. 
As  the  result  of  war  with  tribes  farther 
E.,  they  abaudone<l  these  villages  and 
took  refuge  in  the  San  Francisco  mts., 
subsecpiently  leaving  these  for  tlieir  pres- 
ent abode.  In  this  connection  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  Cosnino  caves  on 
the  upper  Pio  Verde,  near  the  N.  edge  of 
Tonto  basin,  central  Arizona,  were  named 
from  this  tribe,  because  of  their  supposed 
early  occupancy  by  them.  Their  present 
village,  composed  of  temporary  cabins  or 
shelters  of  wattled  canes  and  branches 
and  earth  in  summer,  and  of  the  natural 
caves  and  crevices  in  winter,  is  situ- 
ated 115  m.  N.  of  Prescott  and  7 m.  s. 
of  the  Grand  canyon.  The  Havasupai 
are  well  formed,  though  of  medium 
stature.  They  are  skilled  in  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  implements,  and 
especially  in  preparing  raw  material,  li  e 
buckskin.  The  men  are  expert  hunters, 
the  women  adept  in  the  manufacture  of 
baskets  which,  when  lined  with  clay, 
serve  also  as  cooking  utensils.  Like  the 
other  Yuman  tribes,  until  affected  by  white 
influences  during  recentyears,  their  cloth- 
ing consisted  chiefly  of  deerskin  and,  for 
thesakeofornament,bothmen  and  women 
painted  their  faces  with  thick,  smooth 
coatings  of  fine  red  ocher  or  blue  paint 
prepared  fi'om  wild  indigo;  tattooing  and 
scarification  for  ornament  were  also  sonie- 
times  practised.  In  summer  they  subsist 
chiefly  on  corn,  calabashes,  suidlower 
seeds,  melons,  peaches,  and  apricots, 
which  they  cultivate  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion, and  also  the  wild  datila  and  mescal, 
in  winter  j^rincipally  upon  the  flesh  of 
game,  which  they  hunt  in  the  surround- 
ing uplands  and  mountains.  While  a 
strictly  .sedentary  people,  they  are  un- 
skilled in  the  manufacture  of  eartheuware 
aud  obtaintheir  more  modern  implements 
and  utensils,  except  i)asketry,  by  barter 
with  the  Hopi,  with  which  peo))le  they 
seem  always  to  have  had  closer  athlia- 
tion  than  With  their  Yuman  kindred. 
Their  weapons  in  war  and  the  chase  were 
rude  clubs  and  pikes  of  hard  wood,  bows 
and  arrows,  and,  formerly,  slings;  but  fire- 
arms have  practically  re])laceil  these  more 


primitiveapidiances.  Thegentile  system 
of  descent  or  organization  seems  to  l)e  ab- 
sent among  the  Havasui)ai,  their  society 
con.sanguineally  being  patriarchal.  They 
are  polygamists,  the  number  of  wives  a 
man  shall  have  being  limited  apparently 
only  by  his  means  for  su])porting  them. 
Betrothals  by  jjurchase  are  common,  and 
divorces  are  granted  only  on  the  ground 
of  unfaithfulness.  The  liavasui)ai  occuj)y 
a reservation  of  about  58,400  acres,  set 
aside  by  Executive  order  in  1880  and 
1882.  Their  i)oi»ulation  was  500  in  1809, 
255  in  1902,  174  in  1905.  (u.  w.  n.) 

Agua  Supais. — Hodge,  Arizona,  1C9,  1877.  Ah- 
Supai. — Botirke,  Moquis  of  .Ariz.,  80, 1884.  Ak'-ba- 
8u'-pai. — Gilbert,  Yunm  voeab.,  B.  A.  E.,  04,  1878 
( Wiilaijaiforni).  Akuesu-pai. — Gaiseliet  in  Ztselir. 
f.  Etbnol.,  XV,  127,  1885.  Ava-Supies.— Bancroft, 
Ariz.  and  N.  Me.x.,  547,  1889.  Avesupai. — Gat- 
sehct,  op.  cit.,  123.  Casinos. — Ind.  AfT.  Kep.  1869, 
91,  1870.  Casnino.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Mar. 
27,  18()3.  Co-a-ni-nis.— Powell  in  Scribner's  ^lag., 
213,  Dec.  1875.  Cochineans. — Emory,  Kecon.,  96, 
1848  (trails,  ‘dirty  fellows';.  Cochnichnos. — 
Bartlett,  Pers.  Narf.,  ii,  178,  1,8.54.  Cofoninos. — 
Cushing  in  Atlantic  Mo..  511,  Oct.  1882.  Coho- 
ninos. — Boiirke,  Moquis  of  Ariz.,  80,  1884.  Coj- 
nino. — Sitgreaves,  E.xpedition,  15,  18.53  (name  by 
which  a Havdsilpai  calle<l  him.-iclfi.  Cojonina. — 
Scott  in  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  52,  l.'-93. 
Cominas.— Vargas  (1692),  cited  by  Davis,  Span. 
Conq.  N.  Mex.,  370,  1869.  Cominos. — Browne, 
Apache  Country,  290,  1869  (mentioned  a.s  a branch 
of  Gila  .Apache).  Coninas. — Rivera,  Diario  y Der- 
rotero,  leg.  950, 1736.  Conninos. — Pumpelly,  .Acro.^^s 
America  and  Asia,  map.  1870.  Cosninas. — Garces 
(1776),  Diary,  472,  1900.  Cosninos. — Whipple,  Pac. 
11.  R.  Rep.,  Ill,  pt.l,  82,  18.56.  Cuesninas. — Garces 
(1776),  Diary,  445,  1900  (erroneously  said  to  be 
Maricopa  na'mefor  Dilohave).  Cuismer. — Orozcoy 
Berra,  Geografia,  59,  1864  (mistpioting  GarcAs). 
Cuisnurs. — Garc(5s  (1776),  Diary,  44(i,  1900.  Culis- 
nisna. — Ibid.,  473  (erroneously  said  to  be  ajiplicd 
to  Mohave).  Culisnurs. — Ibid,  (erroneously  said 
to  beapplied  to  the  Mohave).  Habasopis. — Gibbs, 
MS.  map  of  Colorado  tribes.  B.  .A.  E..  no. ‘2.82.  Ha- 
ha-vasu-pai. — .Tames.  Inds.  Painted  Desert.  19.5, 199, 
1903  (‘i>eople  of  the  blue  water').  Havasopi.— 
Thomas,  MS.,  no.  602,  B.  .A.  E.,  1,868.  'Havasua 
Pai. — Ewing  in  Great  Divide,  ‘203,  Dee.  1.892. 
Ha-va-su-pai. — Cushing  in  Atlantic  Mo.,  L,  374, 
Sept.  1882.  Hava-su-pay. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  366,  1.892.  Havesu-pai.— Ewing, 
op.  cit.  'Havisua  Pai. — Ibid.  Jabesiia. — Garces 
(1776),  Diary,  340,  1900.  Java  Supais. — Baxter  in 
Harper's  Mag.,  June  1,882.  Javeusa. — Escudero, 
Noticias  de  Chihuahua,  ‘2‘28,  1834  (mi.squoting 
Garces).  Kochninakwe.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N. 
.A.,  3(XI,  1.885  (Zuhi  name:  ‘ Pinon  nut  people"’). 
Kochonino.  — Ibid.,  ‘2.59.  Ko'-hni'-na. — Gilbert, 
A'uma  vocal).,  B.  A.  E.,  64,  1878  (Hopi  name). 
Ko-bonino.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi.  19.  1905 
(Hopi  name).  Kokoninos. — Gat.schetin  Zeit.schr. 
f.  Ethnol.,  XVIII,  97,  1886.  Konino.— Ibid.,  xv, 
124,  lS,83(Hopi  name),  Kox-nina'  kwe. — ten  Kate, 
Synonomie,  7,  1881  (Zuni  name,  liorrowed  from 
the  Ho])i).  Koxniname. — Ihid.  (Hoi>i  name). 
Kuchnikvsre.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  ,A..  3tK).  1.885 
(Zuhi  name:  ‘ Pi  non  nut  peol)le’‘’).  Kuhni 

kwe. — Cushing  in  .\tlantic  Mo.,  362,  Sept.  1,882 
(Zuhi  name:  A-irc=‘ people’).  Ku'h-nis. — Escu- 
dcro,  Noticias  de  Chihuahua,  ‘228,  1,834  (mis- 
quoting Garces,  17761.  Kuyni-kue. — Gatschet  in 
Zeitschr.  f.  Ethnol..  xv.  ]‘21,  1.883  (Zuhi  name). 
Nation  of  the  'Willows.— Cushing  in  Atlantic  Mo., 
1,,  362,  .5.11,  1,S,8'2.  Navesu-pai. — Gat.schet,  op.  (‘it., 
XV, 127,  1883  ta  Walanai  form).  People  of  the  'Wil- 
lows.— Powell  in  3(1  Rep.  B.  ,A.  E..  xix,  1884. 
Supais. — Cushing  in  .Atlantic  Mo.,  .''H4,  Oct.  1,882 
(after  “.Arizona  Aliiier”).  Supies. — Hinton.  Hand- 
book to  .Arizona,  :i.53, 1,878.  Supis. — Orozcoy  Berra. 
Geografia.  .59,  :i.8(>.  1.864  (erroneously  given  as 
part  of  Faraoii  Apache).  Suppai.— Ind.  Atl.  Rep., 
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Ixxxi,  1880.  Tonto  Coc-..iuo. — Miillliauseii,  Tagc- 
l)Ucli,  II,  1.S58.  Yabipais  Jab'^sua. — GiircC'S 

(1770),  lliary,  IH,  1900.  Yavai  Suppai. — Artlmr 
(1S82)  in  liid  AH'.  lU’p..  297,  1880.  'Yavipai  Jab- 
esua.— Baiulelier  in  Arcli.  Inst.  Pajiers,  in, 
112,1890  (.aflertiarcO.s).  Yavipai  javesua. — Orozco 
y Berra,  Geog.,  41,  1804  (aflcr  (.iarcc,H).  Yuva- 
Supai.— Corlinsier  in  Ain.  Anti<i.,  270,  8?ept.  1880. 

Haverstraw  (Dutdi;  h(trerMroo,  ‘oat- 
straw’).  The  name  applied  Iiy  tlie 
Dutch  to  a small  tribe  or  liand  (according: 
to  Ruttenher,  a divi.sion)  of  the  Unami 
Delawart‘8,  fornuu-ly  living  on  the  w.  bank 
of  the  lower  Hudson,  in  Rockland  co., 
N.  Y.  The  name  they  aiiiflied  to  them- 
selves i.s  lost,  but  it  may  have  been  Re- 
weghnome  or  Rumachenanek. 

Haverstraw. — Van  ('onweniioven  (1004)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIII,  304,  1881.  Haverstroo. — De 
Duct  (1033)  iinotcd  by  Knttenber,  Tribes  llmlson 
K.,71,  1872.  Rewechnongh. — Treaty  of  1001  in  N.  Y. 
Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  37-7,  1881  i ' Kewechnongh 
or  Haverstraw’).  Rumachenanek. — Treaty  of  1000, 
ibid.,  147  (apparently  given  as  tbe  tribal  name). 

Hawai.  A former  Diegueno  raneheria 
tinder  the  Dominican  mission  of  8an 
Miguel  de  la  Fronteni,  w.  coast  of  Lower 
California,  about  (tU  m.  s.  of  .San  Diego, 
Cal.  ( s.  (i. ) 

Hawaiian  influence.  The  establishment 
of  the  whale  and  seal  lisheries  of  the  n. 
I’acilie  coast  leil  to  the  presence  in  that 
region  of  sailors  and  adventurers  of  the 
most  diverse  races  and  nationalities, 
many  of  whom  came  into  more  or  less 
lasting  contact  with  the  natives  of  the 
country.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  DHh 
century  (Hale,  Oregon  Trade  I^anguage, 
19,  18tK))  the  Hawaiian  language  was 
spoken  by  about  100  Sandwich  Islanders 
employed  as  lahorers  about  Ft  Vancou- 
ver, Wash.  Doubtless  some  intermix- 
ture of  these  with  the  Indians  took 
place.  In  1891  there  lived  among  the 
Kutenai  an  Indian  nicknamed  Kanaka. 
..Murdoch  (9th  Rep.  R.  A.  E.,  55,  1892) 
notes  that  several  Hawaiian  words  have 
crept  into  the  jargon  as  used  by  the  west- 
ern Flskimoand  white  whalers  and  traders 
who  come  into  contact  with  them,  and 
one  or  two  of  these  words  have  even 
come  to  be  employed  by  the  Ft  Harrow 
Eskimo  among  themselves;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Chinook  jargon  con- 
tains a Hawaiian  element,  .^wanton  sug- 
gests that  it  is  barely  possible  that  the 
Haida  custom  of  tattooing  may  have  come 
from  some  I’olynesian  island,  as  its  intro- 
duction is  always  said  by  the  natives  to 
be  recent.  IVhether  the  idea  of  a ladder 
made  of  a chain  of  arrows,  which  occurs 
among  the  myths  of  Polynesians  and  the 
peojileof  the  N.  W.  coast,  could  have  had 
a similar  origin  may  be  doubted,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  possible.  The  theory  of 
Polynesian-.Vmeriean  contact  has  been 
maintained  by  Ratzel,  Schultz,  and  others, 
stress  being  laid  on  resemtilances  in  art  as 
exemplitied  by  clubs,  masks,  etc.,  and  in 
other  ways.  (a.k.  c. ) 


Hawikuh  (luure  ‘leaves’,  9nV,?<  ‘gnm’). 
A former  jmetilo  of  tln^  Zm'ii  and  one  of 
the  Seven  ( 'ities  of  Cibola  of  early  .‘^jianish 
times,  situated  about  15  m.  s.  w.  of  the 
pre.sent  Zufii  jmeblo,  N.  i\lex.,  near  the 
summer  village  of  ( IjoCaliente.  Hawikuh 
was  i^een  in  1539  by  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza, 
who  viewed  it  from  an  adjacent  height  a 
few  days  after  the  munler,  by  the  Ziini  of 
Hawikuh,  of  Ivstevanico,  the  former  negro 
comjianion  of  Cabeza  de  Vaea.  Fray 
Marcos  referred  to  it  by  the  name  of  .\ha- 
cus.  In  the  following  year  Franci.'^co 
Vas(]uez  Coronado  visited  the  jiueblo 
with  his  advance  guard,  and  as  its  inhab- 
itants offered  resistance,  the  village  was 
stormed  and  caiitured,  most  of  its  people 
Heeinsr  for  safety  to  Taaiyalone,  a me.sa 
E.  of  the  jiresent  Zufii.  Coronado  referred 
to  Hawikuh,  under  the  name  (Iranada, 
as  the  chief  jaieblo  of  Cihola,  containing 
about  200  houses,  and  from  there  wrote 
his  account  of  the  journey  to  the  viceroy 
INIendoza,  Aug.  15,  1540.  A Franciscan 
mission  was  estahlished  at  Hawikuh  in 
1629,  at  which  time  the  imeblo  contained 
aljont  110  hou-ses.  Owing  to  Navaho  (jr 
Ajiaehe  dejiredations  in  Oct.,  1670,  when 
many  of  the  Zufii  as  well  as  the  mis- 
sionary of  Hawikuh  were  killed,  the 
jmeblo  was  abandoned  and  never  after- 
ward jiermanently  occnjiied.  Jt  is  said 
that  the  roof  timbers  of  the  old  church 
at  Zufii,  which  was  erected  about  1705, 
were  those  used  jireviously  in  the  Hawi- 
kuh chajiel.  A jmrtion  of  the  adolie 
walls  of  the  latter  building  were  still 
standing  until  about  1894,  when  the 
adobes  were  taken  liy  the  Indians  to  Ojo 
Caliente  and  tliere  used  in  the  con.'-truc- 
tion  of  new  houses.  See  .Mindeleff  in  8th 
Reji.  R.  A.  Fk,  80,  1891;  Randelier  (1) 
Final  Rep.,  jits.  i,  ii,  1890,  1892;  (2) 
Doc.  Hist.  Zufii  Tribe,  1892;  Cushing  in 
13th  Rej).  R.  A.  Fk,  1896;  Hodge  in  Am. 
.\nthro]).,  VIII,  142,  1895.  ( f.  w.  h.) 

Abacu. — Heylyn,  Cosmog.,  91.8.  1703.  Abacus.— 
Bliit’ii,  Atlas,  XII,  lirst  map,  1607.  Aguas  Calien- 
tes.— Bandolier  in  Arcdi.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  133, 1890 
(Ha-ni-cu,  or).  Aguascobi. — Zarat(“  - Sa  I in  e r o n 
(ca.  1629 1 (plot ed  by  Bandelier  in  -Mag.  \Ve.«t.  Hist., 
66.8,  18-6.  Aguico. — Cushing  in  Millstone,  ix,  20, 
Feb.  is8-t  (misquoting  Coronado).  Aguicobi.— 
O n a t e ( 1 .698)  i n Doe . I n ed . . x v i . 1 33. 1 871 . Aguscobi.  — 
lljid.,  132.  Abacus. — Ni(;a  (1639)  in  Hakluyt.  Voy., 
443,  1600.  Apacus.— Davis,  ,Siian.  Conq.  Nk  .Me.x., 
128,  1869  (misquoting  Marcos  de  Niza).  Aquico.— 
Fspcqo  (1.6.83)  in  Doe.  Died.,  ,xv,  118.  181.  1871. 
Auuico. — MS.  of  1676  (pioted  by  Bandelier  in  ,.\reb. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  33.8,  1,892.  Avicu. — Cushing  in 
Compte-rendu  Internnt.  Cong.  ,\m..  vii.  1.66.  1890 
(given  a.s  an  early  Spanish  form ).  Cibola  — Cas- 
taneda (en.  1.66.6)  in  14th  Kep.  B.  .\.  K..  4.S>.  1896. 
Granada  — Coronado  (1.640)  in  Hakluyt,  Vov.,  iii, 
449,  451,  16'H).  Granade.— Gomara,  Hist.  Gen.'.  467b. 
1606.  Granado.  — Purehas.  Pilgrimes,  618.  1613; 
y.  .s51, 16-.6.  Granata.— Coronado  (1.640)  in  Uamn- 
sio,  Nav.  ( t \ iaggi.  361,  36;l.  1565.  Grenada. — Simp- 
son in  Smithson.  Rep.  I860.  3: :0. 1.871.  Grenade.- 
Sanson,  maji  P Amt'riqne,  28.  16.67.  Hahauier.— 
Peet  in  Am.  Anti((.,  xvii.3.62. 1896  ( misprint  i.  Ha 
Huico.— Zanite-Salmeron  1 1629)  cited  by  Bancroft. 
..\riz.  and  X.  Mex.,  1,64. 1889  (Havico  or'.  Haicu. — 
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Bimdelier  in  Arcli.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  32(i,  1892  (mis- 
print). Ha-ui-ca.— Bandelier  (inoted  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Rep.,  V,  43,  1881.  Ha-ui-cu.— Bandelier  in 
Revne  d’Ethnofr.,  202,  1886.  Havico.— Zarate-Sal- 
meron  (ca.  1629),  Relaeion,  in  Land  of  Sunshine, 
47,  Dee.  1899.  Ha-vi-cu. — Bandidierin  MaK-  West. 
Hist.,  668,  Sept.  1886.  Ha  wi-k'hu.— Cnsliing  in 
Millstone,  x,  4,  Jan.  1885.  Ha-wi-k’uh. — Ibid.,  19, 
Feb.  1884.  Ha-wi-k’uh-ians. — Ibid.,  20  (=the  peo- 
ple of  Hawiknh).  Ha-wi-kuhs. — Powell,  2d  Itep. 
B.  .\.  E.,  xxvii,  1883.  Hay-way-ku. — Fewkes  in 
Jonr.  Am.  Ethnol.  and  Archfcol.,  i,  100,  1891. 
Hay-we-cu. — Ibid.,  map.  Jahuicu. — E sea  1 a n to 
(1778)  (inoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  257,  1892.  Kuikawkuk.— Peet  in  Am.  Antiq., 
XVII,  352,  1895  (misprint),  la  Concepcion  de  Agui- 
co. — Vetanenrt  (1693)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  320,  1871. 
Nueua  Granada. — Galvano  (1563)  in  Ilaklnyt  Soc. 
Publ.,  X.XX,  227,  1862.  Nueva  Granada. — Barcia, 
Ensayo,  21,  1723.  Ojo-caliente. — .Vlcedo,  Die. 
Geog.,  Ill,  370,  1788  (donbUess  identical).  Rosa 
Hawicuii.— Villasenor  mis(inoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  252.  1889  (confused  with  Abi- 
qnin).  Santa  Rosa  de  Hauicui. — Alcedo,  pic. 
Geog.,  II,  355,  1787.  Santa  Rosa  Havicuii. — Villa- 
senor, Theatro  Am.,  pt.  2,  413,  1748.  Tzibola. — 
Mota-Padilla  (1742),  Hist.  Nneva  Espafta,  111,  1871. 
Zibola.— Perea,  Verdadera  Rel.,  4,  1632. 

Hawmanao  (Xdmando).  A fjens  of  the 
Quatsino,  a Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  AIus.  for  1895,  329. 

Hayali  {Ild-ydh).  The  Snake  elan  of 
the  1‘ecos  tribe  of  New  Mexico. — Hewett 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  439,  1904. 

Head  deformation.  See  Artificial  head 
deformation. 

Heakdhetanwan  {Ile-a.fie  laP\V(f^').  An 
ancient  Osag:e  village  on  Spring  cr.,  a 
branch  of  Neosho  r.,  Indian  Ter. — Dor- 
sey, Osage  IMS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883. 

Health  and  Disease.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence to  show  what  diseases  prevailed 
among  the  Indians  n.  of  JMexico  prior  to 
the  advent  of  white  })eo{)le.  The  tra- 
ditions of  the  Indians,  the  existence 
among  them  of  elaborate  healing  rites  of 
undoubtedly  ancient  origin,  their  plant- 
lore,  in  which  curative  properties  are 
attributed  to  many  vegetal  substances,  and 
the  presence  among  them  of  a numerous 
class  of  jirofessed  healers,  honored,  feareil, 
and  usually  well  paid,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  diseases  were  not  rare,  but  actual 
knowledge  and  even  tradition  as  to  their 
nature  are  wanting.  The  condition  of  the 
skeletal  remains,  the  testimony  of  early 
observers,  and  tlie  present  state  of  some 
of  tlie  tribes  in  this  regard,  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  on  the  whole  the  Indian 
race  was  a comparatively  healthy  one.  It 
was  probably  sjiared  at  least  some  of  the 
epidemics  and  diseases  of  the  Old  World, 
such  as  smallpox  and  rachitis,  while  other 
scourgi's,  such  as  tuberculosis,  syphilis 
(])recolumbian),  ty]>hus,  cholera,  scarlet 
fever,  cancer, etc.,  were  rare,  if  occurring 
at  all.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
warlike  nature  of  many  of  the  tribes  and 
the  evidence  jiresented  by  their  bones 
(especially  the  skulls),  injuries,  etc., 
particularly  those  received  by  offensive 
weapons,  nmst  have  been  common,  al- 
though fractim's  are  less  freiiuent  than 
among  white  peojile. 


At  the  time  of  the  discovery  the  In- 
dians on  the  whole  were  jirobably  slowly 
increasing  in  numbers.  Frequent  wars, 
however,  had  a marked  effect  in  limiting 
this  increase.  (Since  their  contact  with 
wdiites  most  of  the  tribes  have  gradually 
diminished  in  strength,  while  some  of 
the  smaller  tribes  have  disappeared  en- 
tirelv.  Very  few  tribes  have  shown  an  in- 
crease or  even  maintained  their  former 
numbers.  The  most  remarkable  exanqile 
of  stetidy  gain  is  the  Navaho  tribe.  The 
causes  of  decrease  were  the  introduction 
of  dLseases  (]iarticularly  smallpox),  the 
spread  of  alcoholism,  syphilis,  and  especi- 
ally tuberculosis,  destructive  wars  with 
the  whites,  and  increased  mortality  due  to 
changes  in  thehabitsof  thepeoplethrough 
the  encroachment  of  civilization.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  a slow  augmentation  in 
])Opulation”  has  been  noticed  among  a 
number  of  tribes,  and  as  more  attention 
is  jiaid  to  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the 
Indians,  an  increase  comparable  to  that 
in  whites  may  be  expected  in  many  sec- 
tions. The  least  hopeful  conditions  in 
this  respect  prevail  among  the  Dakota 
and  other  tribes  of  the  colder  northern 
regions,  where  jnilmonary  tuberculosis 
and  scrofula  are  very  common.  (See 
Fopidation.) 

While  ])reserving  much  of  their  rohust 
constitution,  the  Indians — particularly 
those  of  mixed  blood — are  at  yiresent 
subject  to  many  disorders  and  diseases 
known  to  the  whites,  although  the  juire 
bloods  are  still  free  from  most  of  the 
serious  morbid  conditions  and  tendencies 
due  to  defective  inheritance.  They  suffer 
little  from  insanity,  idiocy,  and  rachitis. 
Cretinism  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  gen- 
eral paresis,  with  a large  number  of 
serious  nervous  affections,  has  not  yet 
been  recorded  among  them.  Diseases  of 
the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins,  serious 
affection  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
as  well  as  tyidioid  and  scarlet  fever  are 
infrequent.  ’ Congenital  malformations 
are  very  rare,  although  it  is  commonly 
heard  among  the  Indiansthenii-selvesthat 
they  do  sometimes  occur,  but  that  the 
atllicted  infants  are  not  allowed  to  live. 
Fractures,  and  diseases  of  the  bones  in 
general,  as  well  as  dental  caries,  are  less 
freipient  than  among  the  whites.  There 
is  considerable  doubt  whether  cancer 
occurs  in  any  form.  Venereal  diseases, 
while  predominant  among  the  more  de- 
graded Indians,  are  more  or  less  effectu- 
ally gtiarded  against  by  others. 

The  most  common  disorders  of  health 
now  experienced  among  Indians  gener- 
ally are  those  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract,  which  in  infancy  are  due  to  im- 
proper feeding  and  jiarticularly  to  the 
universal  consumption  of  raw,  unripe 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  in  later  lifn  t ' 
the  lack  of  or  overindulgence  in  food. 
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irregular  meals;,  the  ])refereuce  for  fat, 
criulely  prej>are<l  foo<l,  and,  recently,  the 
inisnse  of  inferior  l)aking  i)0\vders  and 
excess^ive  us-e  of  coffee.  While  most  of 
the  disorders  thus  introduced  are  of  a 
minor  character,  others,  ])articnlarly  in 
infants,  are  frequently  fatal.  Other  more 
common  diseases  are  various  forms  of 
malaria,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
and  measles  in  the  young.  Whoo{)ing 
cough  is  also  met  with.  Inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva*  iscommon  and  often  leads 
io  ulceration,  opacity,  and  defect  in  or 
even  total  loss  of  vision.  Defective  hear- 
ing is  occasionally  found  in  the  ageil,  and 
there  are  rare  instances  of  deaf  mutes. 
Eczema,  favus,  and  acnm  are  among  the 
more  ordinary  affections  of  the  skin. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and  glandular 
tuberculosis,  or  scrofula,  are  frequent  in 
many  localities  and  are  especially  com- 
mon among  the  re.servation  Indians  in 
the  colder  parts  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, and  Montana,  due  to  their  j)resent 
mode  of  life.  They  live  in  small,  insan- 
itary hovels,  which  in  cold  weather  are 
ill  ventilated  and  often  overheated  and 
crowded,  while  their  dress  is  heavier  than 
formerly,  their  daily  life  less  active,  their 
food  changed,  and,  what  is  most  imi)or- 
tant,  there  is  complete  ignorance  of  the 
contagious  nature  of  consumption.  Some 
of  these  conditions,  however,  are  being 
gradually  bettered. 

Goiter  is  widely  distributed,  though 
seldom  prevalent;  it  is  found  particularly 
among  some  bands  of  the  Sioux,  and  it  oc- 
curs also  with  some  frecpiency  among  the 
Menominee,  Onei<la,  Crows,  and  White 
Mountain  Aj)ache.  Albinism  occurs 
among  a number  of  the  tribes;  the  cases, 
however,  are  (|uite  i.solated,  excei>tamong 
the  Ho])i  and  to  a lesser  degree  the  Zufii. 
In  UK)8  there  were  12  cases  of  albinism  in 
the  former  and  4 in  the  latter  tribe,  all  of 
the  com{)lete  variety.  Vitiligo  is  much 
more  scattered,  but  the  cases  are  few. 
Diseases  and  functional  disturbances  pe- 
culiar to  women,  including  those  of  the 
pueri)erium,  are  much  lesscommon  among 
Indians  than  among  the  white  women  of 
this  country.  Of  diseases  peculiar  to  old 
age,  senile  arthritis,  which  affects  particu- 
larly the  spine,  and  occasional  dementia, 
are  found.  Senility  proceeds  slowly  in 
the  pure-hlood  Indian,  and  the  number 
of  individuals  above  SO  years  of  age,  ac- 
cording to  census  returns  (which,  how- 
ever, should  be  regarded  with  caution), 
is  relatively  greater  than  among  the 
whites.  See  Anatomi/,  Pln/)nolo</ii. 

Consult  Bancroft,  Native  Races  (with 
bibliographical  references),  i-v,  1882; 
Hrdlicka,  Physiological  ami  ^ledical  Ob- 
servations Among  the  Indians  (with  bib- 
liography), Bull.  33,  B.  A.  E.,  1906;  Jesuit 


Relations,  Thwaites  ed.,  i-lxxiii,  1896- 
1901;  Josselyn,  New-England’s  Rarities 
(1672),  repr.  1865;  Rejiorts  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs;  Report  on 
Indians,  Eleventh  U.  S.  Census  (1890), 
1894;  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  i-vi, 
18.51-57.  (.\.  II.) 

Heashkowa.  A prehistoric  pueblo  of  the 
Red  Corn  (Kukinish-yaka)  clan  of  Acoma, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  amesaabout  2m.  s.  k. 
of  the  present  Ac<jma  {juelilo,  N.  IMex. 
According  to  tradition  it  was  built  by  the 
Red  Corn  clan  when  the  tribe  entered  its 
present  valley  from  the  n.  and  settled  at 
Tapitsiama.  It  is  said  that  when  the  vil- 
lage was  abandoned  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants joined  the  main  body  of  the  tribe 
while  theremainder  migrated  southward. 

(r\  w.  II.) 

Hebron.  A Moravian  Plskimo  mission, 
founded  in  1830,  on  the  E.  Labrador  coast, 
hit.  58°. — Hind.,  Lab.  Benin,,  ii,  199,  1863. 

Hecatari.  A former  Nevome  pueblo  of 
Sonora,  Mexico,  with  127  inhabitants  in 
1730;  situated  jirobably  at  or  near  tlie 
junction  of  the  w.  branch  of  the  Rio 
Ya(iui  with  the  main  stream,  about  hit. 
28°  30'.  Orozco  y Berra  classes  it  as  a 
pueblo  of  the  upiier  Pima. 

Hecatari.— Rivera  (1(178)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  513,  1881.  Heeatazi. — Orozeo  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  347,  1864. 

Heda-haidagai  {Xi'daxd'-idAga-i,  ‘peo- 
ple living  on  the  low  ground’).  A sub- 
division of  the  Stawas-liaidagai,  a Ilaida 
family  of  the  Eagle  clan;  named  from  the 
character  of  the  grouml  on  which  their 
houses  stood  in  the  town  of  Cumshew  a. 
The  town  chief  belonged  to  this  sul)divi- 
sion. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  273,  1905. 

Hediondo  (Span.:  ‘ fetid’ ).  A Huichol 
rancheria  about  2i  m.  w.  of  Ratontita,  in 
Jalisco,  Mexico. — Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  It,  271,  1902. 

Rancho  Hediondo. — Lninholtz,  ibid. 

Hegan.  According  to  Pike  ( N.  II . 1 1 ist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  HI,  5(),  1832)  some  Emrlish 
near  Kittery,  York  co..  Me.,  were  at- 
tacked in  1706  “by  their  good  friends,  the 
Hegans.’’  This  may  mean  some  relatives 
of  Ilogkins  or  Hawkins,  a chief  of  the 
hostile  Pennacook,  formerly  living  in  that 
vicinity.  It  can  hardly  mean  the  Mohe- 
gan,  who  were  not  hostile  and  who  did 
not  live  in  the  neighborhood.  ( i.  m.  ) 

Hehametawe  ( Ile'ha'mc'tmvc,  ‘descend- 
ants of  Hametawe’).  A subdivision  of 
the  Laalaksentaio,  a Kwakiutl  gens. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  IMus.  for  1895,  332. 

Hehlkoan  ( ‘ people  of  Foam  ’ ).  .\  T1  in- 

git  division  at  Wrangell,  .\laska,  belong- 
ing to  the  Wolf  clan.  They  are  named 
from  a jilace  called  Foam  (A'74),  close  to 
Loring,  where  they  lived  before  joining 
the  Stikine. 

Chreloh-kon.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120.  18.s5. 
Qetlk'oan. — Boas,  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  25, 
1889.  Xel  koan — Swauton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
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HeCtsuk  {He'-ilt-suq).  A dialect  of 
Kwakiutl  embracing  the  Bellabella  (after 
who8(^  native  name  itis  called),  theC'hina 
Hat,  Soinehulitk,  Xohunitk,  and  Wikeno. 
The  mini  her  of  Indians  speaking  the  dia- 
lect was  about  500  in  1004.  (.1.  r.  s.  ) 

Heitotowa.  A Choctaw  town  in  the 
Choctaiv  Nation,  Ind.  T.,  situated  at  the 
later  Sciilleville. 

Hei-to-to-wee. — Mijllhausen,  Journey,  i,  32, 1858. 

Hekhalanois  { IIrx<ilft'nois).  The  ances- 
tor of  a Koskinio  gens,  after  whom  it 
was  sometimes  calh'd. — Boa.s  in  Peter- 
manns  (Mitt.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

Hekpa.  The  Fir  clan  of  the  llonau 
( Bear)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

He'k-pa. — Stephen  in  8tli  Kei>.  B.  A.  E.,  38, 1891. 

Helapoonuch.  A fornier  Chumashan 
village  situated  about  15  111.  from  Santa 
Barbara  mission,  C'al. — Father  Tinieno 
(1856)  quotetl  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  4,  1860. 

Helicopile.  A village,  named  after  a 
chief,  on  lower  St  Johns  r.,  Fla.,  in  1564, 
probably  belonging  to  Saturiwa’s  con- 
federacy. 

Helicopile. — Laudonnit?re  (15C7)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  349,  1869.  Hilicopile. — Gourgue 
(1568),  ibid.,  2d  s.,  ii,  280,  1875. 

Helikilika,  An  ancestor  of  a gens  of  the 
Nakomgilisala  tribe  of  Kwakiutl. — Boas 
in  Petertnanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

Hellelt.  A Salish  tribe  on  Chimenes 
r.,  s.  w.  Vancouver  id.,  speaking  the  Co- 
wichan  dialect;  pop.  28  in  1904. 

Hal-alt.— Can.  Ind.  AIL,  308,  1879.  Haltalt  —Ibid., 
79,1878.  Hel-alt.— Ibid.,  1883,  pt.  I,  190.  Hellal.— 
Ibid.,  1892,  313.  Hel-lalt.— Ibid.,  1889,  269.  Hel- 
lelt.— Ibid..  1901,  pt.  II,  164.  Qala'ltq. — Boas,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Hello  {Ilel-lo').  A former  Chumashan 
village  on  Mooris  id.,  w.  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab. , B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Helshen  (‘sandy  beach’;  lit.,  ‘soft  to 
the  foot’).  A Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  (’’ol. 
Helcen.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  47.5,  1900. 

Heluta.  A former  Cholovone  village 
in  San  Joaquin  co..  Cal.,  near  San  Joa- 
quin r. — Pinart,  Cholovone  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1880. 

Hematite.  An  iron  ore  much  used  by  the 
native  tribes  for  implements,  ornaments, 
and  small  objects  of  problematical  use. 
It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  in  great  abundance  in  the  Iron 
Mountain  di.strict  of  Missouri  and  in  the 
Marquette  region  of  Michigan.  It  occurs 
as  a massive  ore,  as  nodules,  and  in  other 
forms,  distributi-d  through  rocks  of  vari- 
ous classes,  and  is  usually  dark  in  color, 
showing  various  shades  of  gray,  brown, 
and  red.  The  specular  varieties  are  gen- 
erally rather  gray,  and  have  a metallic 
luster.  The  red,  eartliy  varieties,  when 
compact,  are  known  as  red  chalk,  and 
when  much  disintegrated  and  ])ulveru- 
lent,  as  red  ocher.  They  were,  and  are, 


much  used  as  paint  by  the  aborigines, 
and  small  quantities,  either  in  lumps  or 
as  powder,  are  commonly  found  in  ancient 
graves,  placed  there  for  iier.'^onal  emliel- 
lishivent  in  the  future  existence.  The 
highly  siliceous  varieties  are  often  very 
hard,  heavy,  and  tough,  and  make  excel- 
lent implements.  They  5vere  u.sed  espe- 
cially in  the  manufacture  of  celts,  axes, 
scrajiers,  etc.,  and  for  the  rudely  shaped 
hammers  and  sledges  that  served  in  min- 
ing work,  as  in  the  iron  mines  at  Leslie, 
iMo.  (Holmes).  Many  of  the  celts  and 
celt-like  imidements  are  quite  small,  and 
in  some  cases  jirobably  served  as  amulets. 
Grooved  axes  of  this  material  are  of  some- 
what rare  occurrence,  but  objects  of  jirob- 
lematical  use,  such  as  cones,  hemispheres, 
and  plummets,  are  common,  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  high  finish,  richness  of 
color,  and  luster,  are  much  jirized  liy  col- 
lectors. Hematite  oVijects  are  found  in 
mounds  and  on  dwelling  sites  in  the 
middle  Mississippi  valley  region,  in  the 
Ohio  valley,  and  extending  into  e.  Ken- 
tucky and  Tenne.«see  to  w.  North  Caro- 
lina, and  to  a limited  extent  in  the  S.,  in 
the  Pueblo  country,  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  A small,  well-shaped  figure  of 
this  material,  representing  a bird,  and 
neatly  inlaid  ivith  tunpioise  and  white 
shell,  is  among  the  collections  obtained 
by  Pepper  from  the  Pueblo  Bonito  ruin. 
New  Mexico.  Hematite  is  not  always 
readily  distinguishable  from  linionite 
(which  is  generally  yellowish  or  brownish 
in  tint),  and  from  some  other  forms  of 
iron  ore.  See  Mines  and  Quarries. 

References  to  hematite  objects  are 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  liter- 
ature of  American  archeology.  Among 
others  the  following  authors  may  be  con- 
sulted: Douglass  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  VIII,  1896;  Fewkes  (1)  in  17th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  730,  1898,  (2)  in  21st  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  77,  1903;  Fowke  in  13th  Rep. 
B.  A.  IL,  1896;  Holmes  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1903,  1904;  IMoorehead,  Prehist.  Imjils., 
1900;  Pepper  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  195, 
1905.  (w.  II.  n.) 

Hembem.  A former  IMaidu  village  on 
the  E.  side  of  North  fork  of  American  r., 
about  6 m.  s.  e.  of  Colfax,  Placer  co.. 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVII,  pi.  xxxviii,  1905. 

Hemispheres,  Spheres.  Small  objects, 
usually  of  polished  stone,  the  use  of  which 
has  not  Ihhui  fully  determined;  they  are 
therefore  classed  with  problematical  ob- 
jects. The  more  typical  forms,  found  in 
the  mounds,  areoften  of  hematite  and,  like 
the  cones,  rarely  exceed  a few  ounces  in 
weight.  Hemispheres  are  conqiaratively 
numerous,  but  spheres  referable  to  this 
group  are  rare.  llammerstones  and 
stones  used  as  club-heads  (see  Cluhs, 
Hammers)  are  often  spherical,  but  usually 
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they  are  not  well  finished,  and  ouca- 
sionally  lar^e  cannonball-like  stones  are 
found  which  can  not  be  ju-operly  classed 
with  the  smaller  polished  objects.  The 
l)asc  of  the  hemisi)heres  is  hat,  rarely 
slightly  hollowed  out,  and  varies  from  a 
circle  to  a decided  ellipse,  while  the  ver- 
tical section  departs  considerably  from  a 
true  semicircle.  Typical  objects  of  this 
group  are  most  plentiful  in  the  middle 
Ohio  valley.  It  is  surmised  that  they 
served  in  playing  some  game,  as  talismans 
or  charms,  or  for  some  special  shaman- 
istic  purpose.  According  to  Orinnell 
(inf’n,  1906)  small  halls  of  stone  are  still 
used  by  some  Plains  tribes  in  a game. 
Little  girls  roll  them  on  the  ice  in  winter, 
trying  to  move  a small  stick  resting  on 
the  ice  in  front  of  the  opposing  party, 
perhaps  20  ft  distant.  If  the  stick  is 
_ touched  and  moved,  the 

side  which  rolls  the  ball 
may  roll  it  again,  and  a 
point  is  counted.  If  the 
stick  is  not  moved,  the  ball 
is  rolled  by  one  of  the  op- 
posing i>arty  who  endeav- 
ors to  movethestick  which 
rests  on  the  ice  in  front  of  her  opponent. 
A small  stone  sphere  was  u.sed  by  the 
Pima  of  Arizona  in  a kicked  ball  game, 
and  numerous  small  spheres,  usually  of 
soft  stone,  are  found  in  prehistoric  ruins 
in  Salt  river  valley  of  the  same  territory. 

Consult  Ran  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  x.xir, 
1877;  Fowke(l)  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896,  (2)  Archicol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902; 
Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  viir,  no.  1, 
1906;  Moorehead,  Prehist.  Impls.  1900; 
Cushing  in  Compte-rendu  Internat.  Cong. 
Am.,  VII,  178,  1890.  (w.  ii.  ii.) 

Hemptown  (translation  of  the  native 
name,  Gatuu'ltV ijl).  A former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  a creek  of  the  same  name, 
near  the  pre."jent  Morganton,  Fannin  co., 
Ga. — Moonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  519, 
1900. 


HEMISPHERE  OF  HEMA- 

TiTe;  west  Virginia. 
(t-a) 


Henaggi.  An  Athapascan  tribe  or  Iiand 
residing,  according  to  Powers  (Cont.  N. 
A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  65,  1877),  on  Smith  r.,  Cal. 
A treaty  was  made  with  them  Aug.  17, 
1857.  It  is  said  they  were  e.xceedingly 
hostile  to  the  neighboring  hands  to  Avhom 
they  were  related,  but  this  hostility  was 
probably  only  a temporary  feud.  They 
are  seemingly  extinct. 

Engrnas.— Irul.  AIT.  Kep.  IfCifi.  219,  IS.iV  (possibly 
identical) . Hanags.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  .Inne 
S,  ].S(;o.  Haynaggi.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Coni- 
pend.,  Gfi.'i,  iS7.S.  Haynargee. — Gibbs,  letter  to 
llazen,  B.  A.  E.,  18.56.  Hay-narg-ger. — W.  Ham- 
ilton, MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  He-nag-gi. — I’owers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  6.5,  1877.  He-nar- 
ger. — Hamilton,  vocab.,  op.  cit. 

Henakyalaso  {Ilc'nakyahtsd).  An  an- 
cestor of  a gens  of  the  Kwakiutl  tribe 
Tlatlasikoala,  after  whom  it  was  some- 
times called. — Boas  in  Petermanns  !Mitt., 
pt.  5,  131,  1887. 


Hendrick.  A Mohawk  chief,  son  of  The 
Wolf,  a Mohegan,  ami  aiNlohawk  woman; 
often  called  King  Hendrick.  With  many 
of  his  men  he  partici])ated  in  the  cam- 
jiaign  against  the  French  in  1755,  and  not- 
withstandingthe  strong  tendency  of  Brad- 
dock’s  defeat  in  that  year  to  draw  the  In- 
dians to  the  side  of  the  French,  Hendrick, 
at  the  request  of  Gen.  Johnson,  joined  the 
English  army,  which  met  2,000  French 
under  Gen.  liieskau  at  Lake  George,  K.  Y. 
At  the  battle  which  there  took  ])lace, 
Se])t.  8,  17.55,  Hendrick  and  many  of  his 
followers  were  killed.  He  was  then  less 
than  70  years  of  age. 

Henicohio.  Mentioned,  in  connection 
with  Puaray,  apjiarently  as  a pueblo  of 
the  Tigua  in  New  Mexico  in  1598. — ( )fiate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 

Heniocane.  A former  tribe  in  s.  Texas, 
encountered  by  Fernando  del  Bosipie  in 
1675  and  said  to  number  178,  including 
65  warriors.  They  were  probably  related 
to  the  Coahuiltecan  tribes. 

Geniocane. — Fernando  del  Bosque  (167.5).  in  Nat. 
Geog.  Mag.,  xiv,  346,  1903. 

Henry,  William.  See  Gelelemend. 

Hens.  Seemingly  derived  from  a New 
England  Indian  cognate  of  A Igonkin, 
Chippewa,  and  Creecn.s,  ‘a  shell,’  especi- 
ally a small  shell,  with  which  may  be 
comjiared  the  Natick  anmi  {'!<inti.<<)  and 
the  Abnaki  (//.s  (l  — n).  The  early  Fing- 
lish  colonists  of  New  England  by  prefix- 
ing }i  formed  hens,  which  they  apj>lied  to 
the  quahang,  quahock,  or  poquahvck,  ‘a 
little  thick  shellfish’  ( Icmts  mercemt- 
ria),  from  an  interior  portion  of  the  shell 
of  which  the  New  England  Indians  manu- 
factured suckauhock,  ‘black  or  jiurjile 
lieads,’  commonly  called  purple  wampum. 
See  Wampum.  (.i.  x.  b.  ii.) 

Henuti.  The  extinct  Cloud  clan  of  the 
pueblo  of  Sia,  N.  Mex. 

Sen'-na-ti. — Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  .5..  E.,  19, 
1894.  He'miti-hano. — Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  i.\, 
349,  1896  (/idwo=‘ people’ 1. 

Henya.  A Tlingit  tribe  on  the  w. 
coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  id.,  Alaska,  be- 
tween Tlevak  narrows  and  Sumner  strait; 
pop.  300  in  1869,  500  in  1881,  262  in  1890, 
and  about  the  same  in  1900.  Their  chief 
town  is  Klawak;  other  towns  are  Shakan 
and  Tuxican.  The  social  divisions  of  the 
tribe  are  Ganahadi,  Hlkoayedi,  Kakos  hit 
tan,  Kuhinedi,  Shunkukedi,  Takwanedi, 
and  Tanedi.  (.i.  k.  ,s.  ) 

Anega.— Mahony  (18691  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  68.  41sl 
Cong.,  2d  ses.s.,  19,  1870.  Genuvskoe — Veninmi- 
noff,  Zapi.^ki,  ii,  pt.  3,  30,  1840.  Hanaga.— Kane, 
Wand.  N.  app.,  18.59.  Hanega. — 11th  Census, 
.\laska,  158,  1890.  Hanieas. — Borrows  in  H.  H. 
Ex.  Doc.  197.  42d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  4.  1872  (probahly 
identical).  Henja-kon.— Krause, Tlinkit  Ind..  Ill, 
188,5.  Henne-ga-kon.— Ibid.,  120.  Hennegas.— Ibid., 
111.  Henya  qoan. — Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  .\.  E., 
19frl. 

Hepowwoo.  A former  Luiseho  village 
in  the  neighlxirhood  of  San  Luis  Rey 
mi.«.‘iion,  s.  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  11,  1860. 
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Heraldry.  Among  the  tribes  of  the  great 
plains,  and  i)erhapsof  other  sections,  there 
existed  a well-defined  system  of  military 
and  family  designation  comi)arable  with 
the  heraldic  system  of  Europe.  It  found 
its  chief  expression  in  the  painting  and 
other  decoration  of  the  shield  and  tipi, 
with  the  body  paint  and  adornment  of 
the  warrior  himself,  and  was  guarded  by 
means  of  religious  tabu  and  other  cere- 
monial regulations.  The  heraldic  tipis, 
which  might  number  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  body,  usually  belonged  to  ])romi- 
nent  fandlics  by  hereditary  descent.  The 
shield  belonged  to  the  individual  warrior, 
but  several  warriors  might  carry  shields 
of  the  same  origin  and  pattern  at  the 
same  time,  while  so  far  as  known  the  her- 
aldic ti])i  had  no  contemporary  duplicate. 
Both  tipi  and  shield  were  claimed  as 
the  ins])iration  of  a vision,  and  the  de- 
sign and  decoration  were  held  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  im- 
parted to  the  first  maker  by  the  pro- 
tecting spirit  of  his  dream.  The  tipi  is 
commonly  named  from  the  most  notable 
feature  of  the  painting,  as  the  ‘buffalo 
tipi,’  ‘star  tipi,’  etc.  The  shield  was 
more  often  known  by  the  name  of  the 
originator  and  maker  of  the  series,  but 
certain  more  noted  series  were  known 
as  the  ‘buffalo  shield,’  ‘bird  shield,’ 
‘sun  shield,’  etc.,  the  ‘medicine’  or  pro- 
tecting power  being  believed  to  come 
from  the  buffalo,  bird,  or  sun  spirits  re- 
spectively. Shields  of  the  same  origin 
w'ere  usually  but  not  necessarily  retained 
in  the  possession  of  members  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  original  maker,  and  handed 
down  in  time  to  younger  members  of  the 
family,  unless  buried  with  the  owner.  A 
certain  price  must  be  paid  and  certain 
tabus  constantly  observed  by  the  owner 
of  either  shield  or  tipi.  Thus  the  heir 
to  a certain  heraldic  tipi  in  tlie  Kiowa 
tribe  must  pay  for  it  a captive  taken  in 
war,  while  those  who  carried  the  bird 
shield  were  forbidden  to  approach  a 
(lead  bird,  and  were  under  obligation  on 
killing  their  first  enemy  in  battle  to 
eat  a portion  of  his  heart.  Those  of  the 
same  shield  generally  used  a similar  body 
j>aint  and  headdress,  pony  decorations, 
and  war  cry,  all  having  direct  reference 
to  the  spirit  of  the  original  vision,  but  no 
such  regulation  appears  to  have  existed 
in  connection  with  any  tipi.  The  flag 
carried  on  the  ui)per  Columbia  by  the 
followers  of  the  prophet  Smohalla  is  an 
instance  of  the  adaptation  of  Indian  sym- 
bolism to  the  white  man’s  usage  (IMooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  189H). 

Amongtlie  1 laidaaud  some  other  tribes 
of  the  N.AV.  coast,  according  to  Rwanton 
and  other  authorities,  is  found  the  germ 
of  asimilarsystem.  Here,  in  many  cases, 
the  clan  totem,  or  i)erhaps  the  i)ersonal 


manito  of  the  individual,  has  evolved  into 
a crest  which  persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
i.  e.  of  greatest  wealth,  are  ])rivileged  to 
figure  by  carving  or  ])ainting  upon  their 
totem  poles,  houses,  or  other  belongings, 
tattooing  upon  their  bodies,  or  jiainting 
upon  their  bodies  in  the  dance,  on  pay- 
ment of  a sutlicient  number  of  “potlatch  ” 
gifts  to  secure  recognition  as  chiefs  or 
leading  members  of  the  tribe.  The  privi- 
lege is  not  hereditary,  the  succes.sor  of  the 
owner,  usually  his  sister’s  son,  being 
obliged  to  make  the  same  cerennniial 
payment  to  .secure  the  continuance  of  the 
privilege.  (J.  m.) 

Hermho  {Ilerm'-lio,  ‘once’).  A Pima 
village  on  the  n.  side  of  Salt  r.,  8 m. 
from  Mesa,  IMaricopa  co.,  s.  Ariz. — Rus- 
s;ell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1902. 

A'mu  A'kimult.— Ru.s.sell,  ibid. 

Hero  Myths.  See  Mythologii,  Religion. 

Herring  Pond.  A former  settlement  on 
a reserve  established  for  Christian  Indians 
in  1655  at  Herring  Pond,  Plymouth  co.. 
Mass.  It  is  i)rohably  identical  with  Co- 
mas.sakumkanit,  mentioned  by  Bourne  in 
1674,  and  the  Indians  there  seem  to  have 
been  considered  a di.'^tinct  tribe.  In  1825 
tliere  were  but  40  left,  and  these  were  of 
mixed  blood.  (-i.  m.  ) 

Heshokta  (‘ancient  town  of  the  cliffs’). 
A ruined  pueblo,  formerly  inhaliited  by 
the  Zuni,  on  a mesa  about  5 m.  n.  w.  of 
Zufii  ijueblo,  N.  Mex.  Cf.  Shopakia. 

Heshohtakwin. — ten  Kate,  Keizen  in  N.  A.,  291, 
1885  ( Heshoktakwin,  or).  Heshokta. — Clashing, 
Zniii  Folk  Tales,  365, 1901.  Hesh-o-ta-th)u-al-la>— 
Fewkesin  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol.  and  Archceol.,  i.  Ill, 
1891. 

Heshota  Ayahltona  (‘ancient  buildings 
above’).  The  ruins  of  a group  of  stone 
houses  on  the  summit  of  Taaiyalana,  or 
Seed  mtn.,  commonly  called  Thunder 
mtn.,  about  4 m.  s.  e.  of  Zufii  pueblo,  X. 
]\Iex.  This  mesa  has  been  a place  of  refuge 
for  the  Zufii  at  various  periods  since,  they 
have  been  known  to  history,  Coronado 
mentioning  it  as  such,  although  not  by 
name,  in  1540.  In  1682,  after  having 
killed  their  first  missionary,  the  Zufii 
fled  to  the  heights,  remaining  there  until 
lo85.  The  ruined  ])ueblo  now  to  be  seen 
on  the  summit  was  built  probably  about 
1680,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  forlilica- 
tions  alluded  to  by  Coronado,  as  a refuge 
against  Spanish  invasion  during  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  that  year,  when  the  vil- 
lages in  the  valley  below — those  that  re- 
mained of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola — 
were  abandoned.  The  tribe  doulitless 
occupied  this  stronghold  uninterruiitedly 
for  at  least  12  years  during  the  Puehlo 
revolt,  being  found  there  by  Vargas  in 
1692.  In  1708  the  Zufu  again  tied  to 
their  mesa  village,  after  having  killed  4 
S]>anish  soldiers.  This  time  they  re- 
mained until  1705,  when  they  returned 
to  the  valley  and  began  to  build  the  pres- 
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ent  Zufii  pueblo  on  a part  of  the  site  of 
Halona.  The  ruins  of  Heshota  Ayahl- 
tona  have  been  mistakenly  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  the  ancient  Cibola,  hem'e 
are  often  noted  on  maps  as  Old  Zufii. 
See  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89, 
1891;  Bandelier  (1)  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 

III,  184,  1890;  iv,  335,  1892,  (2)  Doc.  Hist. 
Zufii,  in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol.  and  Archajol., 
HI,  1892;  Cushing,  Zufii  Creation  Myths,  in 
13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1890;  Winship,  Coro- 
nado Exped.,  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896. 

(F.  W.  II.) 

He-sho-ta  A'-yathl-to-na.  — Cushing,  inf’n,  1891. 
Mesa  de  Galisteo.— Viirga.s  (1G92)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft..\riz.  and  N.  Me.x.,  200, 1889  (referring  to  the 
mesa) . Old  Tuni. — Wallace,  Land  of  Pueblos,  238, 
1888  (misprint).  OldZuni. — Common  map  form. 
Taa-ai-yal-a-na-wan. — Cushing,  inf'n,  1891  (lit. 
‘abidiiig  place  above  on  mountain-of-nll-secd’). 
Taaiya'hltona  ‘Hluelawa. — Cushing  in  13th  Kep. 
B.  E.,  429,  1896  (lit.  ‘towns-all-above  of-the- 
seed-all’).  Toillenny. — Donald.son,  Moqui  Pueblo 
Inds.,  127,  1893  (refers  to  the  mesa).  To-yo-a-la- 
na— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  pt.  1, 
134,  1890.  Zuni  Vieja.— Domenech,  Deserts,  i,  211, 
1860. 

Heshota  Hluptsina  {lUsJiota-^hlap-tsina, 
‘ancient  village  of  the  yellow  rocks’). 
A prehistoric  ruined  stone  pueblo  of  the 
Zufii,  situated  between  the  “gateway” 
and  the  summer  village  of  Pescado,  7 m. 
E.  of  Zufii  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  ( p.  w.  ii. ) 
Heshota  Ihluctzina. — Bandelier  in  Rev.  d’Ethnog., 
200, 18,86  (misprint).  Hesh-o-ta-sop-si-na. — Fewkes 
in  .lour.  .\m.  Ethnol.  and  Archeeol.,  i,  map,  1891. 
Heshota  Thluc-tzinan. — Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  333,  1892.  Heshotathlu’ptsina. — ten 
Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  291,  188.5.  Village  of  the 
Yellow  Rocks. — Cushing,  Zuni  Folk  Tales,  104, 
1901. 

Heshota  Imkoskwin  (‘ancient  town  sur- 
rounded by  mountains’ ).  A ruined  pueblo 
near  Tawyakwin,  or  Nutria,  anciently 
occupied  by  the  northern  clans  of  the 
Zufii. — Cushing,  inf’n,  1891. 

He-sho-ta  Im'-k‘os-kwi-a. — Cushing,  inf’n,  1891 
(another  form).  Heshota  Im-quosh-kuin. — Ban- 
delier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  310, 1892.  Hesho- 
ta Im-quosh-quin. — Bandelier  in  Rev.  d’  Ethnog., 
202,  1886.  Hesh-o-ta-inkos-qua. — Fewkes  in  Jour. 
Am.  Ethnol.  and  Arclneol.,  i,  100,  1891.  Heshota 
Mimkuosh-kuin. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 

IV,  340, 1892.  Hesho-taMimquoshk-kuin. — Ibid.,  329. 

Heshota  Uhla  {TIeshotn-A‘hla,  ‘ancient 
town  of  the  embrasure’).  A prehistoric 
ruined  stone  pueblo  of  the  elliptical  type, 
supposed  to  be  of  Zufii  origin;  situated  at 
the  ba.«e  of  a mesa  on  Zufii  r.,  about  5 m. 
w.  oftlie  Zufii  stimmervillageof  Ojo  Pe.sca- 
do,  or  Ileshotatsina,  N.  IMex.  So  named, 
according  to  Cushing,  because  it  was  em- 
braced by  hills,  and  by  the  turn  of  a 
northern  trail.  (f.  w.  ii.) 

Heshota  Uthia. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  22.  1892  (misprint).  Hesho-ta  TJ-thla. — Ibid., 
329.  Heshotau’thla. — ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A., 
291,  188,5. 

Heshque.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Hesipiiat  (q.  v. ),  on  Hesquiat  harbor, 
Vancouver  id. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  264,  1902. 

Hespatingh.  A village  in  1657,  proliably 
belonging  to  the  Unami  Delawares,  and 
apparently  in  n.  New  Jersey  (Dee<l  of 
1657  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  393, 
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1883).  A clue  to  the  localitv  is  given  by 
Nelson  (Inds.  N.  J.,  124,  1894),  who  re- 
cords Espatingh,  or  Ispatingh,  as  the 
name  of  a hill  back  of  Bergen,  or  about 
Union  Hill,  in  1650. 

Hesquiat.  A Nootka  tribe  on  Hesquiat 
harbor  and  the  coast  to  the  westward, 
Vancouver  id.;  pop.  162  in  1901,  150  in 
1904.  Their  jirincipal  village  is  Heslique. 

Esquiates.— Jewitt,  Niirr.,  37,  1849.  He'ckwiath.— 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  31,  1890. 
Hesh-que-aht.  — Can.  Ind.  Ail.,  188,  1883.  Hesqui- 
aht— Ibid.,  131,  1879.  Hesquiat.— Ibid.,  pt.  2,  1.58, 
1901.  Hishquayaht. — Sproat.  Sav.  Life,  308,  1868. 
Hosh-que-aht. — Can.  Ind.  All.,  186,  1884. 

Heuchi.  A Yokuts  tribe  furmerly  living 
in  the  plains  on  or  s.  of  Eresno  r.,  x.  cen- 
tral Cal.,  and  on  Fresno  reserve  in  1861, 
when  they  numbered  18. 

Hawitches. — Barbour  etal.  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
4,  3‘2d  Cong.,  spec,  ses.'i , 61,  1853.  Haw-on-chee. — 
Ind.  Com’r  Jour.  (1851),  ibid.,  61.  Heuchi.  — .4.  L. 
Kroeber,  inf’n,  1906  (correct  form).  Hou-et- 
chus. — Johnston  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61.  32d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  22,  1852.  How-ach-ees. — Barbour 
(1852), op. cit.,252.  How-a-chez. — Lewisin Ind. .\ff. 
Rep.,  399, 1857.  Howchees. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  219, 1861. 
How-ech-ee. — Royce  in  18tli  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782, 
1899.  How-ech-es. — McKee  (18.51)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  74,  1853. 

Heudao  {Xe-uda'o,  ‘the  village  that 
fishes  toward  the  south’).  A Haida 
town  of  the  Kaidju-kegawai  on  the  e.  side 
of  Gull  ])t.,  ITevost  id.,  (^ueen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
277,  1905. 

Hevhaitanio  {Ilevhaitd'nio,  ‘hair  men’, 
‘fur  men’;  aing.,  Jlei'hailan).  A princi- 
]>al  division  of  the  Cheyenne,  q.  v. 
Hairy-Men’s  band.— G.  A.  Dorsey  in  Field  Columb. 
Mus.  Pub.  no.  99,  13,  1905  (also  Hairy-Men  band). 
Hev'a  tan  i u. — Grinnell,  Social  Org.  Cheyennes, 
136,  1905(trans.  ‘hairy  men’).  Hev'-hai-ta-ni-o. — 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philoi.  Mo.  Val.,  290,  1862 
(‘ hairy  people’).  Hevhaita'nio. — Mooney,  inf'n, 
1905  (see  p.  254  of  this  Handbook).  Hewa-ta'- 
niuw’.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1025. 1896. 

Heviqsnipahis  {1  Iev\q!i' -nY' paliis,  ‘aortas 
closed,  by  burning’ ; ^mg.,  Hev'iqs'-nV pa). 
A principal  division  of  tbe  Cbeyenne,  q.  v. 
Aorta  band— G.  A.  Dor.«ey  in  Field  t’olumb.  Mus. 
Pub.,  no.  99,  13, 1905.  Evl'sts-uni'  pahls. — Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1025. 1896  (it  does  not  mean 
‘smoky  lodges’,  ns  stated  in  the  Clark  MS). 
HevIqs-nP'kpahis. — Mooney,  inf’n,  1905  (see  p.  2.M 
of  this  Handbook).  I vists  tsi  nih’  pah.— Urinnell, 
Social  Org.  Cheyennes,  136,  1905  (trans.  ‘.small 
wind-pipes’).  We  hee skeu  (chien). — Clark  (1804) 
in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  190,  1904. 

Hewut.  The  village  of  the  Umpcpia  on 
upper  Umpqtia  r.,  Oreg. 

Hay-woot.  — Milhau.  Umpqua  Val.  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.  He'-wut. — Milhau,  Hewut  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E. 

Hia  ( ‘ band  of  ( ,’ree  ’ ) . A former  A rikara 
band  under  chief  C'herenakuta,  or  Yellow- 
Wolf. 

Hi'-a.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philoi..  357,  1862. 

Hiabu.  A tribe  met  by  De  Leon,  in 
company  with  the  Hapes',  Jumenes  (.Tu- 
mano),  and  ^Ies(‘ales,  near  the  Rio 
Grande,  not  far  from  the  jire.^sent  Laredo, 
Tex.,  in  1(ii)6.  It  was  jirobably  a Coahtiil- 
tecan  tribe. 

Xiabu.— De  Leon  (1696)  in  Texas  Hist.  .Vs.s.  Qiinr., 
VII i,  ‘205,  1905. 
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Hiamonee.  A former  Seminole  village  5 
m.  from  the  Georgia  boundary,  on  tlie 
E.  bank  of  Okloknee  r.,  probably  on  the 

g resent  L.  Lamony,  Leon  co.,  Fla. 

iamonce.— H.  R.  Exi  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  27, 1826. 

Hianagouy.  Mentioned  by  Joutel  ( Mar- 
gry,  Dec.,  iii,  409,  1878)  as  a tribe  living 
probably  in  e.  Texas  in  1687,  and  hostile 
to  the  Kadohadaeho. 

Hiantatsi.  Mentioned  by  Joutel  (Mar- 
gry,  Dec.,  iii,  409,  1878)  as  a tribe  living 
probably  in  e.  Texas  in  1687,  and  hostile 
to  the  Kadohadaeho. 

Hiaqua.  Shell  money  and  ornaments, 
composed  of  strings  of  dentalia,  used  by 
Indians  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast.  This 
word,  which  has  been  variously  spelled 
haiqua,  hioqua,  kiqua,  hykwa,  iokwa,  ioqua, 
etc.,  and  even  Iroquois,  is  derived  from 
the  name  for  dentalium  in  the  Chinook 
jargon.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Hiatam  {llV-a-tam,  ‘sea-sand  place,’ 
from  IHakatclk) . APima  village  n.  of  Mari- 
copa station  on  the  S.  P.  R.  E.,  s.  Ariz. — 
Russell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18,  1902. 

Hiawatha  {IIaio><'‘}iwa‘‘'lha’ , ‘he  makes 
rivers’).  A name  and  a title  of  a chief- 
tainship hereditary  in  the  Tortoise  clan  of 
the  IMohawk  tribe;  it  is  the  second  on  the 
roll  of  federal  chieftainships  of  the  Iro- 
quois confederation.  The  first  known 
person  to  bear  the  name  was  a noted  re- 
former, statesman,  legislator,  and  magi- 
cian, justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois,  the  Con- 
federation of  Five  Nations.  Tradition 
makes  him  a prophet  also.  He  probably 
flourished  about  1570,  a.  d.,  and  was  the 
disciple  and  active  coadjutor  of  Dekana- 
wida.  These  two  sought  to  bring  about 
reforms  which  had  for  th'eir  object  the 
ending  of  all  strife,  murder,  and  war,  and 
the  promotion  of  universal  peace  and 
well-being.  Of  these  one  was  the  regu- 
lation to  abolish  the  wasting  evils  of  in- 
tratribal  blood-feud  by  fixing  a more  pr 
less  arbitrary  price — 10  strings  of  wam- 
pum, a cubit  in  length — as  the  value  of 
a human  life.  It  was  decreed  that  the 
murderer  or  his  kin  or  family  must  offer 
to  pay  the  bereaved  family  not  only  for 
the  dead  person,  but  also  for  the  life  of 
the  murderer  who  by  his  sinister  act  had 
forfeited  his  life  to  them,  and  that  there- 
fore 20  strings  of  wampum  should  be 
the  legal  tender  to  the  bereaved  family 
for  the  settlement  of  the  homicide  of  a 
co-tribesman.  By  birth  Hiawatha  was 
probablv  a IMohawk,  but  he  began  the 
work  of  reform  among  the  Onondaga, 
where  he  encountered  bitter  opposition 
from  one  of  t heir  most  crafty  and  remorse- 
less tyrants,  Wathatotarho  (Atotarho). 
After  three  fruitless  attempts  to  unfold 
his  schenu'  of  reform  in  council,  being 
thwarted  by  the  craft  of  his  formidable 
antagonist  (who  for  revenge  destroyed  his 


opponent’s  daughters),  Hiawatha  left  the 
Onondaga  and,  exiling  himself,  sought 
the  aid  of  the  Mohawk  and  other  tribes. 
But,  meeting  with  little  success  among  the 
former,  he  continued  his  mission  to  the 
Oneida,  who  willingly  assented  to  his 
plans  on  condition  that  the  Mohawk 
should  do  the  same.  The  Mohawk,  the 
Cayuga,  and  the  Oneida  finally  formed  a 
tentative  union  for  the  purposeof  persuad- 
ing the  Onondaga  to  ado])t  the  plan  of 
confederation,  and  the  latter  accepted  it 
on  condition  that  the  Seneca  should  also 
be  included.  A portion  of  the  Seneca 
finally  joined  the  confederation,  whereon 
the  Onondaga,  through  "Wathatotarho, 
accepted  the  proposed  union.  As  the 
Onondaga  chieftain  was  regarded  as  a 
great  sorcerer,  it  was  inferred  that  in  this 
matter  he  had  l)een  overcome  by  superior 
magic  power  exercised  by  Hiawatha  and 
Dekanawida,for  they  had  brought  Watha- 
totarho  under  the  dominion  of  law  and 
convention  for  the  common  welfare. 
Hence  in  time  the  character  of  Hiawatha 
became  enveloped  in  mystery,  and  he  was 
reputed  to  have  done  things  which  proji- 
erly  belong  to  some  of  the  chief  gods  of 
the  Iroquois.  In  this  mystified  form  he 
became  the  central  figure  of  a cycle  of  in- 
terrelated legends.  Longfellow  has  made 
the  name  of  Hiawatha  everywhere  famil- 
iar, but  not  so  the  character  of  the  great 
reformer.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  Algic  Re- 
searches, embodied  a large  number  of  leg- 
ends relating  to  Chippewa  gods  and  demi- 
gods, and,  while  compiling  his  Notes  on 
the  Iroquois,  Gen.  Clark  communicated 
to  him  this  cycle  of  mythic  legends  misap- 
plied to  Hiawatha.  Charmed  with  the 
poetic  setting  of  these  tales,  Schoolcraft 
confused  Hiawatha  with  Manabozho,  a 
Chippewa  deity,  and  it  is  to  these  two 
collections  of  mythic  and  legendary  lore 
that  the  English  languageowes  the  charm- 
ing poem  of  Longfellow,  in  which  there 
is  not  a single  fact  or  fiction  relating  to  the 
great  Iroquoian  reformer  and  statesman. 
For  further  published  information  see 
Hale  (1)  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  (2)  A 
Lawgiver  of  the  Stone  Age;  Hewitt  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  Apr.1892.  br.N.B.n.) 

Hicaranaou.  An  ancient  Timuquanan 
villageinx.  Florida. — DeBry,  Brev.  Nar., 
II,  map,  1591. 

Hiccora,  Hiccory.  See  Hickory. 

Hichakhsliepara  ( ‘eagle ’ ).  A subgens 
of  the  Waninkikikarachada,  the  Bird  gens 
of  the  Winnebago. 

Hi-tca-qce-pa-r&. — Dorsev  in  lotli  Rop.  B.  .V.  E., 
240,  1897. 

Hichucio.  A subdivision  or  settlement 
of  the  Tehueco,  probably  inhabiting  the 
lower  Rio  Fuerte  or  the  Fuerte-lMayo  di- 
vide, in  N.  w.  Sinaloa,  IMex. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  58,  1864. 

Hickerav)  A small  Santee  village  on  a 
branch  ot  Santee  r.,  S.  C.,  in  1701. 
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Black  house.— Lawson  (1714),  Hist.  Carolina,  45, 
1860  (so  called  by  traders).  Hickerau.— Ibid. 

Hickory.  A walnut  tree  belonging  to 
any  one  of  several  species  of  the  genus 
Hicoria.  The  word  is  spelled  hy  early 
writers  in  a great  variety  of  ways:  po- 
hickery  (Farrar,  1653),  pekickery  (Shrig- 
ley,  1669) , peckikery,  pokickery,  hickorie, 
hiccora,  Inccvry,  hickory  (1682),  etc. 
Capt.  John  Smith  (Hist.  Va.,  ii,  26, 
1624)  describes  pavwohiccora,  a food  of 
the  Algonquian  Indians  of  Virginia,  as  a 
preparation  of  pounded  walnut  kernels 
with  water.  F rom  the  cluster  words  paw- 
cohiccora,  etc.,  transferred  by  the  whites 
from  the  food  to  the  tree,  has  been  de- 
rived hickory.  Derivative  words  and 
terms  are:  Hickory-borer  {Cyllem  picta) , 
hickory-elm  { Uhnns  racemosa) , hickory- 
eucalyptus  {Eii-calyptus  punctata),  hick- 
ory-girdler  {Oncideres  cingulatus),  hick- 
ory-bead (the  ruddy  duck),  hickory  nut 
(the  nut  of  the  hickory,  specifically  of 
Hicoria  ovata  or  IT.  /aeiniosa),  hickory-oak 
( (^erctis  chrysolepis),  hickory-pine  {Pinus 
balfouriana  and  P.  pungens),  hickory  pole 
(a  Democratic  party  emblem),  hickory 
poplar  {Liriodendron  tulipifera),  hickory- 
shad  (the  gizzard-shad),  hickory  shirt  (a 
coarse  cotton  shirt).  As  an  adjective  the 
word  hickory  took  on  the  senseof  firm,  un- 
jdelding,  stubborn,  as  applied  to  religious 
sectarians,  members  of  a political  party, 
etc.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  was  called 
“ Old  Hickory.”  In  Waterloo  co.,  On- 
tario, according  to  W.  J.  Wintemberg,  the 
German  residents  call  a Pennsylvania 
German  a Hickory,  possibly  in  reference 
to  their  fellows  in  Pennsylvania  having 
voted  the  Jackson  ticket.  (,\.  f.  c.  ) 

Hickory  Indians.  A small  band  for- 
merly occupying  a village  near  Lancaster, 
Pa.  (‘Day,  Penn.,  397,  1843).  Probably 
a part  of  the  Delawares. 

Hickory  Log.  A former  Cherokee  set- 
tlement on  Etowah  r.,  a short  distance 
above  Canton,  Cherokee  co.,  Ga. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  5-J5,  1900. 

Wane'-asun'tlunyi. — Mooney,  ibid,  (‘hickory  foot- 
log  place’:  native  name). 

Hickorytown.  A former  Munsee  and 
Delaware  village,  probably  about  East 
Hickory  or  West  Hickory,  Forest  co..  Pa. 
On  account  of  the  ho.stility  of  the  western 
tribes  the  Indians  here  removed  in  1791 
to  the  Seneca  and  were  by  them  settled 
near  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.  " (,r.  m.  ) 

Hickory  town.— l'rocter(  1791)  in  Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  AIL,  I,  154,  183‘2.  Hunsee  settlement. — Ibid., 
153. 

Hictoba.  One  of  the  5 divisions  of  the 
Dakota  recorded  by  Pachot  (Margry, 
Dec.,  VI,  518, 1886)  about  1722.  Uniden- 
tified. 

Scioux  de  la  chasse. — Ibid, 

Hidatsa.  A Siouan  tribe  living,  since 
first  known  to  the  whites,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  junction  of  Knife  r.  with  the  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  in  intimate  connection  with 
the  Mandan  and  Ankara.  Their  language 


is  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  Crows,  with 
whom  they  claim  to  have  been  united  un- 
til some  time  before  the  historic  period, 
when  the  two  separated  in  consequence  of 
a quarrel  over  the  division  of  some  game, 
theCrowsthendrawingoff  farther  to  the  w. 

The  name  Hidatsa,  by  which  they  now 
call  themselves,  has  been  said , with  doul  )t- 
ful  authority,  to  mean  ‘willows,’  and  is 
stated  by  Matthews  to  have  been  origi- 
nally the  name  only  of  a principal  village 
of  the  tribe  in  their  old  home  on  Knife  r. 
( see  Elahsa).  It  probably  came  to  be  used 
as  the  tribe  name,  after  the  smallpox  epi- 


HIDATSA  (CHESHAKHADAKHI,  LEAN  WOLf) 


demic  of  1837,  from  the  consolidation  of 
the  survivors  of  the  other  two  villages 
with  those  of  Hidatsa.  By  the  IMandan 
they  are  known  as  INIinitarf,  signifying 
‘they  crossed  the  water,’  traditionally  said 
to  refer  to  their  having  crossed  INIissour  i r. 
from  the  e.  The  Sioux  call  them  He- 
waktokto,  said  to  mean  ‘dwellers  on  a 
ridge,’  but  more  probably  signifying 
‘spreading  tipis,’  or  ‘tipis  in  a row,’' the 
name  by  which  they  are  known  to  the 
Cheyenneand  Arapaho.  The  sign  gesture 
in  each  case  would  be  nearly  the  same 
(Mooney).  TheCrowscallthem Amashi, 
‘earth  lodges,’  and  they  are  now  olficially 
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known  as  Gros  Ventres  (q.  v. ),  a name 
applied  also  to  the  Atsina,  a detached 
tribe  of  the  Arapaho. 

According  to  their  own  tradition  the 
llidatsa  came  from  the  neighborhood  of  a 
lake  N.  E.  of  their  later  home,  and  identi- 
fied hy  some  of  their  traditionists  with 
Mini-wakan  or  Devils  lake,  N.  Dak.  They 
had  here  the  circular  earth-covered  log 
house,  in  use  also  by  the  INIandan,  Ank- 
ara, and  other  tribes  living  (hose  along 
the  u])per  Missouri,  in  addition  to  the 
skin  tipi  occupied  when  on  the  hunt. 
Removing  from  there,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  attacks  by  the  Sioux,  they 
moved  s.  w.  and  allied  themselves  with 
the  INfandan,  who  then  lived  on  the  w. 
side  of  the  Missouri,  al)out  the  mouth  of 
Heart  r.  The  three  tribes,  Hi<latsa,  Man- 
dan,  and  Arikara  were  all  living  in  this 
vicinity  about  1705.  From  the  IMandan 
the  llidatsa  learned  agriculture.  Some 
time  before  1790  these  two  tribes  moveii 
up  the  river  to  the  vicinity  of  Knife  r., 
where  they  Avere  found  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1804,  the  llidatsa  being  then  in 
three  villages  immediately  on  Knife  r., 
while  the  Mandan,  in  two  villages,  were 
a few  miles  lower  clown,  on  the  Missouri. 
The  largest  of  the  three  villages  of  the 
tribe  was  called  llidatsa  and  was  on  the 
N.  bank  of  Knife  r.  The  other  two,  Ama- 
tiha  and  Am  ihami,  or  Mahaha,  were  on 
the  s.  side.  The  last  named  was  occupied 
by  the  Amahami  (Ahnahawayof  Lewis 
and  Clark ) , formerly  a distinct  but  closely 
related  tribe.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
roads of  the  Sioux  they  had  been  so  far 
reduced  that  they  had  been  compelled  to 
unite  with  the  Hidatsa,  and  have  long 
since  been  completely  absorbed.  The 
three  villages  together  had  a popula- 
tion of  about  600  warriors,  c*quivalent  to 
aVjout  2,100  souls.  Of  these  the  Amahami 
countecl  about  50  warriors.  There  was  no 
change  in  tlie  location  of  the  villages  until 
after  the  terrible  smallpox  epidemic  of 
1837,  which  so  greatly  reduced  the  Indian 
population  of  the  upper  Missouri,  and  in 
conseiiuence  of  which  the  survivors  of  the 
three  villages  consolidated  into  one.  In 
1845  they,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
remnant  of  the  Mandan  also,  moved  up 
the  river  and  established  themselves  in  a 
new  village  (see  Jfi(Jat><((ti)  close  to  the 
tradingpostof  Ft  Berthold,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Missouri  and  some  distance  below 
the  entrance  of  the  Little  Missouri,  in 
North  Dakota.  In  1862  the  Arikara 
moved  up  to  the  same  location,  the  three 
tribes  now  occupying  a reservation  of 
884,780  acres  on  the  n.  e.  side  of  the  31  is- 
souri,  including  the  siteof  the  village.  In 
1905  the  Hidatsa  ( Gros  Ventres ) were  offi- 
cially reported  to  number  only  471. 

Early  writers  describe  the  Hidatsa  as 
somewhat  superior  intellectually  and 
physically  to  their  neighbors,  although 


according  to  3Iatthews  this  is  not  so  evi- 
dent in  later  days.  In  home  life,  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  customs,  house  building, 
agriculture,  the  use  of  the  skin  boat,  ami 
general  arts,  they  closely  resembled  the 
3Iandan  with  whom  they  wereassoc-iated. 
Their  great  ceremony  was  the  Sun  dance, 
called  by  them  Da-hi)i-ke,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  various  forms  of  torture. 
Their  warriors  Avere  organized  into  vari- 
ous military  societies,  as  is  the  case  Avith 
the  l^lains  tribes  generally. 

3Iorgan  (Anc.  Soc.,  159,  1877)  giA'es  a 
list  of  7 Hidatsa  “gentes,”  Avhich  Avere 
probably  really  original  village  names,  or 
possibly  society  names,  viz;  3Iit-che-ro'- 
ka  ( ‘knife’ ))  3Iin-ne-]):i-ta  ( ‘Avater’ ),  Bii- 
ho-h:i^-ta  ( ‘lodge’ ),  Seech-ka-be-ruh-pa'- 
ka  (‘prairie  chicken’),  E-tish-sho'-ka 
(‘  hill  j)ef)i>le’ ),  Ali-nah-ba-mi'-me-te  (an 
unknown  animal),  E-kiF-]):i-be-ka  ( ‘bon- 
net’). Thelistof  “bands”  given  by  Cul- 
bertson (Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 143, 1851 ) is 
really  a list  of  military  societies,  viz:  Fox, 
Foolish  Dog,  Old  Dog,  Bull,  and  Black- 
tailed Deers. 

Consult  Clark,  Ind.  Sign  Lang.,  1885; 
Cones,  Exped.  Lewis  and  Clark,  1893; 
Grig.  .Tour.  LcAvis  and  Clark,  i-vni,  1904- 
05;  Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897; 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Bhilol.  3Io.  Val., 
1867;  3Iatthews,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Hi- 
datsa, 1877;  3Iaximilian,  Trav.,  1843;  3Ic- 
Gee  in  15th  Rej).  B.  A.  E.,  1897.  (.i.  m.  ) 

A-gutch-a-ninne. — Tanner,  Xarr..  oS.l.S.SO,  A-gutch- 
a-ninne-wug. — Ibid,  ('tlie  settled  people’:  Chip- 
pewa name).  A-me-she'. — Hayden.  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.,  402.  1862  (‘people  M'ho  live  in  earth 
houses’:  Crow  name).  Ar-me-shay. — Anon.  MS. 
Crow  A'ocab.,  B.  A.  E.  Belantse-etea. — U.  8.  Ind. 
Treaties,  354,  1826.  Belautse-etea. — Ca.ss  (l.s:i4)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  609, 1853.  E-nat'-za.— 
Morgan  in  N.  A.  Kev.,  47.  .Ian.  1870  {national 
name:  ci.  Eharti^ar).  Gi-aucth-in-in-e-wug. — War- 
den in  Alinn.  Hist.  Coll.,  v.  178,  1885  (‘men  of 
file  olden  time’:  Chippewa  name).  Gi-aucth- 
in-ne-wug. — Ibid  . 261.  Grosventres. — For  various 
forms  of  this  name  applied  to  the  Hidatsa.  see 
Gros  ^'cntrcs.  Hedatse. — Hamilton  in  Trans. 
Nebr.  Hi.st.  Soc.,  I,  75,  1885.  He-wa'-kto-kta. — 
Cook,  Yankton,  MS.  A-ocab.,  B.  A.  E..  ISt,  1S82. 
Hewaktokto. — Matthews.  Ethnog.  ami  Philol., 
36,  1877  (Dakota  name).  He-war-tuk-tay. — Cor- 
liss, Eacotah  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  106,  1874. 
Hidatsa.— Matthews.  Ethnog.  and  Philol..  3.  1877 
(own  name).  Hidatza.— Baxter  in  Harper's  Mag., 
June,  1882.  Hidhatsa. — Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat.,  829, 
1882.  Manetores.— Ramsey  iiiTnd.  AIT.  Rep.,  75. 
1849.  Maniataris. — Du  Lae.  Voy.  dans  La.,  22.5, 
1805.  Manitaries. — Maximilian.  Trav.,  vii,  1.''43. 
Mannatures. — Cumming  in  H.R.  Ex.  Doc.  65,  34th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  8.  1856.  Menetare. — Lewis  and 
Clark.  Discov.,  26,  1806.  Me-ne-ta-rees. — Orig. 
.Tour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1805),  i,  249,  1904.  Mene- 
tarres. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  25, 180(i.  Me  ne 
tar  res. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (lsO.5).  i.  218. 
1904  (also  Mene  tar  res).  Metaharta. — Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exi)cd.,  I,  121,  1.''14.  Miditadi. — Matthews. 
Ethnog.  and  Philol..  19:1. 1887.  Mimetari. — Meigs 
in  Smith.son.  Rep.  1867.  414,  1868.  Minataree. — 
Clark  and  Cass  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  117.  20th  Cong.. 
2d  se.ss.,  98,  1,'<29.  Minatarees. — Bradbury,  TraA’., 
109,  1817.  Minatares. — Brown,  AVest.  (laz.,  215, 
1817.  Minatories. — Dougherty  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
276,  25th  Cong.,  2d  ,«ess.,  16,  1838.  Minetaire. — 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vi,  1848.  Minetarees. — Lewis 
and  Clark,  Exped.,  I,  163,  1817.  Minetares.— Orig. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1805),  1,324,1904.  Mine- 
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tari. — Prichard.  Phys.  Hist.  Man.,  v.  409,  184  <. 
Minetaries.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  .Vm.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ir, 
12.3,183(1.  Minetarre.— Lewis  and  Clark,  E.xpcd.,  i, 
map,  1814.  Minetarries.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark  (18051,  i,  283,  1904.  Minitare.— Latham  in 
Jour.  Elhnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  1, 160, 1848.  Minitarees.— 
Orig'.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1804),  i,  216,  1904. 
Minitares. — Ibid.,  10.  Minitari. — Brownell,  Ind. 
Races  N.  Am.,  466,  1853  (Mandan  name).  Mini- 
tarres. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  13.  1901. 
Minnetahrees.— Tanner,  Narr.,  316,1.830.  Minne- 
tahse.— Ibid. ,325 (misiu-int).  Min-ne-ta-re.— Long, 
E.xped.  Rocky  Mts.,  II,  l.xx,  1823.  Minnetarees.— 
Lewis  and  C'lark,  E.xped.,  I,  115,  1814.  Minne- 
tarees Metaharta. — Ibid.,  131.  Minnetarees  of  the 
Willows. — Ibid.  Minnetares  of  the  Knife  R. — 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1805),  i,2.83,  19(34. 
Minnetaroes. — Lewis  and  Clark,  E.xped.,  i,  164, 
1817.  Minnetarres.— Warren,  Nebr.  and  Ariz.,  .50, 
1875.  Minnitarees. — Hayden,  Elhnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  420,  1862.  Minnitarees  Metaharta.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  E.xped..  i,  131. 1814.  Minnitarees 
of  the  Willows. — Ibid.  Minnitaris. — Am.  Nat.,  829, 
1882.  Minntaree.— Trans.  .Vnthrop.  Soc.  Wash.,  in, 
65,  1885.  Moennitarris. — Maximilian,  Trav.,  337, 
1843.  Quehatsa.— Brown,  West.  Gaz.,  213,  1817. 
Stationary  Minetares. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  .\m.  .-Vn- 
tiq.  Soc.,  II,  125,  1836  (as  di.stinguislied  from 
“ .Minitarees  of  Fort  de  Prairie,”  i.e.,  the  Atsi- 
na) . Wa-nuk'-e-ye'-na. — Hayden,  Etbnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  326,  18t>2  (‘lodges  planted  to- 
gether’; Arapalio  name).  Wetitsaan. — Mat- 
thews, Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Hidatsa,  36, 1877  (.-Vrik- 
ara  name).  Winetaries. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark  (180-4),  i,  220,  1904.  Wi-tets'-han.— Hayden, 
op.cit.,3.57  ('well-dressed  people’:  Arikara name). 

Hidatsati  (from  Hidatm  tind  uti:  ‘dwel- 
ling of  the  llidatsa  Indians’).  The  Hi- 
datsa  village  formerly  at  Ft  llerthold, 
N.  Dak.  In  1872  it  contained  71  .\rikara 
and  104  Ilidatsa  and  Mandan  dwellings. 
See  Elahsa. 

Berthold  Indian  Village. — Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  pi.  c.xviii,  1899.  Hi  da  tsa  ti. — Matthews, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Hidat.sa,  211,  1877. 

• Hidlis  Hadjo.  See  Wilis  lladjo. 

Highahwixon.  One  of  several  tribes 
displaced  by  the  whites  in  1651  from  their 
homes  in  Charles  and  St  !Mary  cos.,  Md., 
and  given  a tract  at  the  head  of  the  Wi- 
cornoco.  They  were  probably  Conoy. — 
Bozman,  Maryland,  ii,  421,  1837. 

High  Tower  Forks.  A former  Cherokee 
settlement  mentioned  in  a document 
of  1799  (Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  F.,  144, 
1887).  It  was  jirobably  one  of  the  places 
called  Etowah  {J'tCiuxV),  q.  v. 

Higos  {hidios  de  los  Ilif/o-'i,  Span.:  ‘Fig 
Indians’ ).  ,\  trilie  'of  s.  Texa.«,  so  named 

by  Cabezade  Vaca  in  1528  (Smith  trans., 
84,  1851)  from  their  ( ustom  of  subsisting 
on  the  prickly  pear,  or  tuna,  in  its  season. 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  states  that  they  counted 
the  sea.sons  by  the  ripening  of  the  fruits, 
the  “dying”  or  (according  to  Smith ) the 
biting  ot  the  fish,  and  by  theaiipearanceof 
. certain  constellations.  Nothing  is  known 
of  their  ethnic  relations.  (.\.  c.  k.) 

Higtiguk.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Hihagee.  An  unidentified  Lower  Creek 
town  mentioned  in  a census  list  of  1833. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578,  1854. 

Hihakanhanhanwm  ( ‘ women  tlieskiii  of 
whose  teeth  dangles’).  A band  of  the 
Brule  Teton  Sioux. 


Hi-ha  kaijhaijhaij  wiij. — Dursey  (after  Cleveland) 
in  15th  Itep.  B.A.E.,  219,  1897.  Hi-ha  ka"ha"ha'‘ 
wi“.— Ibid. 

Hihames.  A former  tribe  of  Coahuila, 
N.  E.  Mexico,  which  was  gathered  into  the 
mission  of  El  Santo  Nonibre  de  Jesus 
Peyotes  ivhen  it  ivas  refounded  in  1698. 
This  tribe  probably  belonged  to  the 
Coahtii Recall  family. 

Gijames. — Morfl  (1777)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  611,  1886.  Hijames.— J4evillagigedo 
(1793),  iliid.  Xijames. — Ibid. 

Hilakwitiyus  ( //?/-  d-kwl-lt-yus').  A for- 
mer Siuslaw  village  on  or  near  Siuslaw  r., 
Greg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  230,  1890." 

Hilksuk.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Hillabi(pron.  hi'-la-pi).  A former  Up- 
per Creek  town  near  the  present  Ashhuid, 
Clay  CO.,  Ala.,  in  the  “central  district” 
between  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rs.,  on 
Koufadi  cr.,  a branch  of  Ilillabee  cr. 
Most  of  the  llillabi  people  had  settled 
before  1799  in  the  4 villages  called  Illan- 
udshiajiala,  Anatichajiko,  Istudshilaika, 
and  Uktahasasi.  In  the  vicinity  of  llillabi 
town  its  inhabitants,  with  other  “Red 
Sticks,”  or  hostiles,  were  vampiished  by 
Jackson’s  army,  Nov.  18,  1813,  when  316 
of  them  5vere  killed  or  captured  and  their 
town  devastated.  ( ,\.  s.  o.) 

Halibee.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,bk.  iv,  54, 1848.  Halle- 
bac. — Jefferys,  Am.  .-Vtlas,  map  5,  1776  (i>ii  w.  bank 
of  Loucushatehee  [Tallapoosa]  r.).  Hallibees. — 
Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  498, 1836.  Hi'-la-pi .— Gatschet, 
Creek.  Migr.  l,eg.,  i,  131,  1884  (proper  pronuncia- 
tion). Hillaba.— Bartram.Travel.s,  462,  1791  (on  a 
branch  of  Coosa  r.).  Hillabees, — Swan  (1791)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  262,  18,55.  Hillabys. — 
Woodward,  Reminiscences,  96, 1859.  Hill-au-bee. — 
Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch, 43. 1848.  Hillebese. — Cor- 
nell (1793)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  All.,  i,  385, 
1832. 

Hillabi.  A town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
s.  w.  of  Eufaula,  between  North  fork  and 
Canadian  r.,  Ind.  T. — Gatschet,  Creek 
]\Iigi'.  Leg.,  II,  185,  1888. 

Hilabi. — Gatschet,  ibid. 

Hillis  Hadjo.  (hilis  ‘medicine’,  hadsho 
‘crazy’,  an  otiicial  at  the  busk,  q.  v. ). 
A noted  Seminole  leader  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century,  usually  known 
among  the  whites  as  Francis  the  Prophet, 
and  whose  name  is  also  recorded  as  II id- 
lis  lladjo,  Hillishago,  llillishager,  etc. 
He  took  an  active  jiart  in  the  Semi- 
nole war,  and  is  accused  of  having  been 
one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  sec- 
ond iqmsing.  He  .seems  to  have  come 
into  public  notice  as  early  as  1814,  as  on 
A{)r.  18  of  that  year  (ien.  Jackson  wrote 
from  his  camj»  at  the  junction  of  Coosa 
and  Tallapoosa  rs.,  .\la.,  that  “Hillisha- 
gee,  their  [the  Seminole’s]  great  prophet, 
hasabsconded.”  Lc(l  by  some  abandoned 
English  traders  to  believe  that  the  treaty 
ol  Ghent  in  1814  provided  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Seminoh'  country,  ami  in  the 
hope  of  obtainingaid  lor  his  tribi'  against 
the  Americans,  he  went  to  England,  where 
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he  received  iiiucli  attention.  An  English 
journal  thus  mentions  his  arrival;  “The 
soundof  trumpets  announced  the  approach 
of  the  jiatriot  Francis,  who  fought  so  glo- 
riously in  our  cause  in  America  during 
the  late  Avar.  Being  dressed  in  a most 
splendid  suit  of  red  and  gold,  and  Avearing 
a tomaluiAvk  set  Avith  gol<l,  gaA'e  him  a 
highly  imposing  appearance.”  llis  mis- 
sion led  to  no  i)ractical  result.  Near  the 
closeof  1817an  American  named  McKrim- 
nion,  AA’ho  had  been  captured  by  a Semi- 
nole party,  Avas  taken  to  INIikasuki,  Avhere 
dwelt  Hiilis  Hadjo,  Avhoonlered  bim  to  be 
burned  to  death,  but  at  the  last  moment 
his  life  AA’as  saved  by  the  entreaties  of 
INIilly  (q.v.),  the  chief’s  daughter,  Avho, 
Avhen  her  father  wavered,  showed  her  de- 
termination to  perish  Avitli  him.  Francis 
shortly  thereafter  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans  and  Avas  hanged.  His 
Avifeand  several  daughters  afterAvard  sur- 
rendered to  the  Americans  at  St  Marks, 
Fla.,  where  Milly  received  much  attention 
from  the  Avhites,  but  refused  McKrim- 
mon’s  offer  of  marriage  until  assured  that 
it  Avas  not  because  of  his  obligation  to  her 
for  saving  his  life.  (c.  t.  ) 

Hiluys.  An  unidentified  tribe,  said  to 
ha\"e  liA’ed  on  Laredo  channel,  Brit.  Cob, 
about  lat.  52°  30'  (Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
316,  1868).  This  is  in  the  country  of  the 
Kittizoo. 

Himatanohis  {HtmdianoMs,  ‘ boAvstring 
men’).  A warrior  society  of  the  Chey- 
enne, q.  A\  (j.  M.) 

Bow-String  (Society). — Dorsey  in  Field  Columb. 
Mus.  Pub.,  no.  99,  15,  1905.  Inverted  (Society). — 
Ibid. 

Himoiyoqis  ( Hi'moiyuqts,  a Avord  of 
doubtful  meaning).  A Avarrior  society 
of  the  Cheyenne  (q.  v. );  also  sometimes 
known  as  Oomi-nu'tqiu,  ‘Coyote  Avarri- 
ors.’  (.1.  M.) 

Coyote  (Society).— Dorse V in  Field  Columb.  Mus. 
Pub.,  no.  99.  15.  1905. 

Hinama  ( IJi'ndmd,  referring  to  the  head 
of  a variety  of  fish).  A former  IMaricopa 
village  Avhose  people  iioav  lit’e  on  the  s. 
bank  of  Salt  r.,  e.  of  the  IMormon  settle- 
ment of  Belli,  Maricopa  co.,  s.  Ariz. — Rus- 
sell, Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  16,  1902. 

Hinanashiu  {IIin<i7)d'i<hm,  ‘golden 
eagle’ ).  A gens  of  the  KlTieuAvidishianun 
or  Eagle  phratry  of  the  Menominee. — 
Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  ]it.  i,  42, 
1896. 

Hinauhan’s  Village.  A summer  camp 
of  a Stikine  chief  on  Stikine.r.,  Alaska. 
In  1880,  31  people  Avere  there.  — Retro ff 
in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

HinhanshunAvapa  ( ‘toAvard  the  OAvl 
feather’).  A band  of  the  Brule  Teton 
Sioux. 

Hi"han-cu"-wapa. — D<ir.<5cy  (after  CleA'elnnd)in  t5th 
Rej).  B.  A.  E.,  219,  1S97.  Hiijhaij-sun-wapa. — Ibid. 

Hiocaia.  A former  village,  governed  by 
a female  chieftain,  situated  12  leagues 


N.  of  Charlefort,  the  French  fort  on  St 
Johns  r.,  Fla.,  in  the  16th  century. 
Hiocaia. — Laiidonniero  (15C-1)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  u.  s.,  2S6,  1809.  Hiouacara. — De  Bry, 
BreA'.  Narr.,  ii,  map,  1591. 

Hioqoa.  See  Hktqua. 

Hios.  A branch  of  the  Nevome  Avho 
lived  8 leagues  e.  of  the  pueblo  of  Te pa- 
hue,  in  Sonora,  Mexico  (Orozco  y Berra, 
Geog.,  58,  351,  1864).  The  name  doubt- 
less properly  belongs  to  their  village. 

Hipinimtch  {hipi  ‘prairie’,  nimtch 
‘ road,’  ‘portage  ’).  A former  Chitimacha 
village  on  the  av.  side  of  Grand  lake,  at 
Fausse  Pointe,  near  Bayou  Gosselin,  La. 

Hipinimtch  namu. — Gatschet  iu  Trails.  Aiithrop. 
Soc.  AVash.,  II.  152,  1883  = ‘ village ’). 

Hiqua.  See  lliagua. 

Hirrihigua.  A province  and  toAvn,  pre- 
sumably Timuquanan,  on  the  av.  coast  of 
Florida,  on  or  near  Tampa  bay,  Avhere 
De  Soto  landed  in  May,  1539.  Po.ssibly 
the  same  as  Ucita. 

Harriga. — .Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  2,57,  1881. 
Hibirrigua. — Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Hist.  Fla.,  30, 
1723.  Hirriga. — Shijii),  op.  cit.,  683. 

Hisada  (‘legs  stretched  out  stiff’,  re- 
ferring to  a dead  quadruped).  A Ponca 
gens  on  the  Cliinzhu  side  of  the  camp 
circle. 

Hisada.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  228,  1897. 
Thunder  people. — Ibid. 

Hishkowits  {IHshkoid'ts,  ‘porcupine’, 
known  to  the  Avhites  as  Hary^ey  White- 
shield).  A Southern  Cheyenne  inter- 
preter, born  in  av.  Oklahoma  in  1867; 
eldest  son  of  the  chief  White-shield  (see 
Wopowais) . After  5 years’  attendance  at 
the  agency  schools  he  entered  Carlisle 
School,  Pa.,  in  1881,  afterAA'ard  attending 
other  schools  at  Ft  Wayne,  HanoA^er 
(Ind.),  and  LaAvrence  (Kan.).  In  1893 
he  became  assistant  teacher  in  the  IMen- 
nonite  mission  school  among  the  Chey- 
enne at  Cantonment,  Okla.,  Avhich  jiosi- 
tion  he  held  for  4 years.  He  still  serA’es 
as  interpreter  for  the  mission  and  has 
been  chief  assistant  of  the  Rev.  Rudolph 
Petter,  missionary  in  charge,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a number  of  translations  and  a 
manuscript  dictionary  of  the  Cheyenne 
language.  (.).  m.) 

Hisiometanio  {IHstomcld'  nio,  ‘ridge 
men’;  sing.,  JUsiomefa'ii).  A jn'incipal 
division  of  the  Clieyenne,  q.  av 
Hisiometa'nio. — Mooney,  iiif'n,  1905  (see  p.  255  of 
this  Handbook).  Hiss!  o me  tan  i u. — GriuneU,  So- 
cial Org. Cheyennes,  136,190.5.  i' sium-itai'niuw’. — 
Mooney  in  lith  Rep.  B.  .A.  E..  1025,  i.^OO. 

Histapenumanke.  A IMandan  band,  the 
first,  according  to  their  mytliology,  to 
come  above  ground  from  the  subterran- 
ean lake. 

E-sta-pa'. — Morgan,  .\nc.  Soc.,  1.58,  1877  (‘  those 
AVI  til  the  tattooed  faces’).  Flat-head. — Ibid.  Hi- 
sta  pe'  nu-man'-ke. — DorscA'  in  1.5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
211,  1.897.  Histoppa. — Maximilian,  Trav.,  366, 1843. 

Hitchapuksassi.  A former  Seminole 
toAvn  about  20  m.  from  the  head  of 
Tampa  bay,  in  Avhat  is  noAv  Hillsboro 
CO.,  Fla. 
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Hechapususse. — Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  W aj, 
307,  1822.  Helch-puck[sasy] .— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  /I 
(1823),  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  23,  1820  (the  last  two 
syllables  of  this  name  are  joined  to  the  next 
town  name,  -chicu-chatij.)  Hich-a-pue-susse. — 
Bell,  op.  cit.  Hichipucksassa. — Taylor,  War  map, 
1839. 

Hitchiti  (Creek:  ahUchila,  ‘ to  look  up- 
stream’).  A Muskhogeaii  tribe  formerly 
residing  chiefly  in  a town  of  the  same 
name  on  the  e.  bank  of  Chattahoochee 
r.,  4 m.  below  Chiaha,  and  possessing  a 
narrow  strip  of  good  land  bordering  on 
the  river,  in  w.  Georgia.  When  Haw- 
kins visited  them  in  1799  they  had  spread 
'out  into  two  branch  settlements— one,  the 
Hitchitudshi,  or  Little  Hitchiti,  on  both 
sides  of  Flint  r.  below  the  junction  of 
Kinchafoonee  cr.,  which  pa.sses  through  a 
country  named  after  it;  the  other,  Tuta- 
losi,  on  a branch  of  Kincliafoonee  cr. , 20  m. 
w.  of  Hitchitudshi.  The  tribe  is  not  often 
mentioned  in  history,  and  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  1733,  when  two  of  its  del- 
egates, with  the  Lower  Creek  chiefs,  met 
Gov.  Oglethorpe  at  Savannah.  The  lan- 
guage appears  to  have  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  tribe  as  here  defined,  as  it 
was  spoken  not  only  in  the  towns  on  the 
Chattahoochee,  as  Chiaha,  Chiahudshi, 
Hitchiti,  Oconee,  Sawokli,  Sawokliudshi, 
and  Apalachicola,  and  in  those  on  Flint 
r.,  but  by  the  Mikasuki,  and,  as  trace- 
able by  the  loc-al  names,  over  considera- 
ble portions  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  The 
Seminole  are  also  said  to  have  been  a 
half  Creek  and  half  tiitchiti  speaking 
people,  although  their  language  is  now 
almost  identical  with  Creek;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  Yamasi  likewise  spoke 
the  Hitchiti  language.  This  language, 
like  the  Creek,  has  an  archaic  form 
called  “ woman’s  talk,”  or  female  lan- 
guage. The  Hitchiti  were  absorbed  into 
an(i  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Creek 
Nation,  though  preserving  to  a large  ex- 
tent their  own  language  and  peculiar 
customs.  (.\.s.  G.) 

Achilla.— Jeffervs,  French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  134,  map, 
1761  (incorrectly  located;  false  orthography). 
At-pasha-shliha. — GaLschet,  Koasati  MS.,  B.  E. 
(Koas»iti  name:  ‘mean  people’)-  Echeetees. — 
Carver,  Travels,  map,  1778.  Echeles. — Jefferys, 
Am.  Atla.s,  7,  1776  (town  on  Apalachicola  r.,  Ga.). 
Echeta.— Bartram,  Trav.,  462,  1791.  Echetas. — 
Drake,  Bk.  Ind.s.,  bk.  iv,  29,  1848.  Echetee.— Lat- 
trd,  man,  U.S.,  1784  (1,  on  Chattahoochee:  2,  on 
Altamana).  Echetes.— JefTerys,  French  Dom.  Am., 
r,  134,  map  1761  (two  towns,  incorrectly  located). 
Echeti.— Mahdrillon,  Spectatenr  Amdricain,  map, 
1785.  Echetii. — Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  ii,  60,  1787 
(on  Echesii  r.,  Ga.).  Echitis.— Ibid,  (on  Apa- 
lachicola r.).  Echitos. — I’eniOre  in  Morse,  Rep. 
to  Sec.  War,  311,  1822.  Etchitas. — Doc.  of  1747  in 
McCall,  Hist.  Ga.,  i,  367,  1811.  Etichita. — Jones, 
Hist.  Ga.,  I,  i:J4, 1873.  Euchitaws. — Gakschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  9,1888.  Hatchita.— Robin,  Voy.,  i, 
map,  1807.  Hichetas. — Woodward,  Reminiscenses, 
25,  38,  1859.  Hilchittees. — Stevens,  Hist.  Ga.,  61, 
1847.  Hitchatees.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  262,  1855.  Hitchetaws. — U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.  (1779),  69,  1817.  Hit-che-tee. — Hawkins 
(1799),  Sketch,  64,  1848.  Hitchiea.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  i,  239,  1851.  Hitchittees. — Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  VIII,  1848.  Hitch-ity.— Duval  (1894)  in 


Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  49,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  144,18o0. 
Ichiti.— Ralines<|ue,  introd.  Marshall,  Ky.,  i.  24, 
1824  Kitaheeta.— Barnard  (1792)  in  Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  309,  1832  (misprint). 

Hitchiti.  A town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
Ind.  Ter.,  on  Deep  fork  of  Canadian  r., 
about  midway  between  Eufaula  and  Oc- 
mulgee. 

Hitchita. — P.  O.  Guide,  36/,  1904.  Hitchiti. 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  185,  1888. 

Hitchitipusy.  A former  village,  prob- 
ably Seminole,  a few  miles  s.  e.  of  Ft 
Alabama,  and  the  same  distance  n.  e.  of 
Ft  Brooke,  both  of  which  forts  were  on 
Hillsboro  r.,  Fla.— H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  768-9,  map,  1838. 

Hitchitudshi.  A branch  settlement  of 
Hitchiti  on  Flint  r.,  Ga.,  below  its  junc- 
tion with  Kinchafoonee  cr. 

Hitchatooche.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,_^Ga. 
map,  1900.  Hit-che-too-che.— Hawkins  (1"9). 

Sketch.  65,  1848.  Hitchitudshi.— Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  77,  131,  1884.  Little  Hit-chetee. 
Hawkins,  op.  cit.  Little  Hitchiti.— Gatschet,  op. 
cit. 

Hitschowon.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage on  the  harbor  of  Santa  Cruz  id.,  off 
the  coast  of  California. 

Hits-tc6'-w6n.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vo- 
cab..  B.  A.  E.,1S84.  . 

Hitshinsuwit.  A former  Yaquina  village 
on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Greg. 
Hi'-5Dln-su'-wIt.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
111,229,1890. 

Hittoya  (‘westerners.’ — Kroeber).  A 
division  of  the  Miwok  on  upper  Chow- 
chillar.,  Mariposa  co. , Cal. 

Heth-to'-ya.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill, 
349,  1877.  Hittoya.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf’n,  1903. 

Hiwaitthe.  A former  \’'aquina  village 
on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Greg. 
Hi'-wai-i'-t’fe.— Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
HI,  229,  1890. 

Hiwassee  {Ai/uhroa^sl,  ‘savanna,’  ‘mead- 
ow ’ ).  The  name  of  several  former  Chero- 
kee settlements.  The  most  important, 
commonly  distinguished  by  the  Cherokee 
as  Ayuhwa'sl  EgwrChl,  or  Great  Hiwas- 
see, was  on  the  n.  bank  of  Hiwassee  r., 
at  the  present  Savannah  ford,  above 
Columbus,  Polk  oo. , Tenn.  Another  was 
farther  up  the  same  river,  at  the  junction 
of  Peachtree  cr.,  above  Murphy,  Cherokee 
CO.,  N.  C. — Moonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
512,  1900. 

Ayuhwa'si.— Mooney,  op.  cit.  Euforsee.— Doc.  of 
1755  quoted  bv  Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  X.  E.,  142, 
1887.  Highwassee.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce, 
ibid.,  144.  Hiwasse.— Bartram.  Travels,  371,  1792. 
Owassa. — Lanman  quoted  by  Mooney,  op.  cit. 

Hiyaraba  (‘panther’).  A clan  of  the 
Acheha  phratry  of  the  ancient  Timucua 
of  Florida. — Pareja  (c  a.  1614)  quoted  by 
Gatschet  in  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Proc.,  xvii, 
492,  1878. 

Hiyayulge  (‘tree  trunk’).  A former 
Maricopa  village  on  Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz. 
Hiyayulge. — ten  Kate,  infn,  1888.  TJskbk. — Ibid. 
(Pima  name). 

Hizo.  A division  of  the  Varohio  which 
occupied  the  pueblo  of  Taraichi  in  Chi- 
nipas  valley,  w.  Chihuahua.  Mexico. — 
Grozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  58,  324,  1S64. 
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Hlagi  (pa'c/i).  A town  of  the  Kaidju- 
kegawai  family  of  the  Haida,  on  an  is- 
land near  the  e.  end  of  Houston  Stew- 
wart  channel,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  1905. 

Hlahayik  {M'xayik,  ‘inside  of  Hlaha 
[ta^xa]’).  A former  Yakutat  town  on 
\akutat  l)ay,  Alaska,  back  of  an  island 
called  Hlaha,  whence  the  name.  The 
Clach-ft-jek  of  Kranse  seems  to  be  inden- 
tical  with  the  town  of  Yakutat. 

(.1.  R.  S.  ) 

Hlahloakalga  {'’ IjX‘‘lo-akdlga,  ‘tish 
ponds’).  A Creek  town  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  Ind.  T.,  near  Hilabee,  between 
North  fork  and  Canadian  r. 

Fish  Ponds.— Giltschet,  Crook  Migr.  Log.,  ii,  185. 
1888.  ‘ La'lo  akalga. — Ibid. 

Hlahloalgi  ( ‘ fish  people  ’ ) . An  extinct 
Creek  clan. 

Hu'-hlo.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  Itil,  1877.  ‘La‘lo- 
algi.— Gntschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  155,  1881. 

Hlahlokalka  {‘Ld‘lo-kdlka:  Hd‘lo  ‘fish’, 
akdlgds  ‘I  am  se])arated  from’).  A for- 
mer Upper  Creek  settlement  established 
b)'  the  Okchayi  on  a small  river  forming 
ponds,  4 m.  above  Oakfuskee,  Cleburne 
CO.,  Ala.  (a.s.  G.) 

Fish  pond.— Bartram,  Travels,  462,  1791  (traders’ 
name).  Fish  ponds.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  49, 
1848.  Fish-Pond  Town.— Parsons  (1833)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  678,  1854.  ‘La'lo-kalka.- 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  137,  1884.  Slaka- 
gulgas.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  op.  cit.,  v,  262, 
18.55.  Tatloulgees.— Woodward,  Reminis.,  83, 1869. 
Thlatlogulgau.— Schoolcraft,  op.  cit.,  iv,  381. 
Thlot-lo-gul-gau.— Hawkins(1799),  Sketch, 49. 1848. 

Hlakeguns  {-haqe' gAns) . A town  of  the 
Kuna-lanas  on  Yagun  r.,  at  the  head  of 
iMasset  inlet.  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Hlanudshiapala  (‘Mni  ‘mountain’,  udsld 
dim.  suffix,  apdla  ‘on  the  other  side’: 
‘on  the  other  side  of  a little  mountain’). 
A former  Upper  Creek  settlement,  one  of 
the  four  Hillabi  villages,  with  a town 
square,  situated  on  the  n.  w.  branch  of 
Hillabi  cr.,  Ala.,  15  m.  from  Hillabi 
town.  ^ (a.  s.  g.) 

‘lanudshi  apala.— Gatschet, Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,137, 
1884.  Thla-noo-ohe  au-bau-lau. — Hawkins  (1799). 
Sketch,  43,  1848. 

Hlaphlako  {'Ldp-‘ldko,  ‘tall  cane’). 
Two  former  Upper  Creek  villages  on  or 
near  Cupiahatchee  cr.,  in  ]\Iacon  co., 
Ala.,  with  81  and  66  heads  of  families, 
respectively,  in  1882. 

James  Bay.— ll.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276.  24th  Cong.,  1st 
sc.ss.,  131,  1836  (misprint).  Jtm  Boy's. — Campbell 
(1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  274,25th  Cong.,  2d  .sess.,  20, 
1838.  ‘Lap-‘lako. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i, 
137,  1884.  Thabloc-ko. — II.  R.  K.x.  Doc.  276,  0]i.  cit. 
Thlobloeco-town. — .Jesnp  (18:I6)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  78, 
25th  Cong,,  2d  sess.,  48,  1838.  Thlobthlocco.— H. 

R.  Do(!.  274,  op.  cit.  'Thlob  Thlocko. — Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  425,  24th  Cong.,  1st  .sess.,  2.57.  1836.  Thlop- 
thlocco.— Woodward,  Remini.s.,  91,  1859. 

Hlaphlako.  A town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
on  Ahibama  cr.,  n.  of  the  North  fork  of 
Canadian  r. , Okla. — ( batschet.  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  II,  185,  1888. 

Hlauhla  {‘lfl(d-u‘lila,  ‘surrounded  by 
arrow-shaft  bushes’).  The  ruins  of  a 


small  but  traditionally  important  Zuiii 
pueblo  near  a small  spring  about  10  m. 
N.  N.  E.  of  Zuni,  N.  Mex.  (f.  h.  c.  ) 
Clan-utsh-la.— Fewkes  in  Jonr.  Am.  Ethnol.  and 
Archaiol.,  i,  100,  1891.  'Hla'-u’hla. — Cushing, 
inf’n,  1891. 

Hlaukwima  ( ‘Hlaukwdma) . The  native 
name  of  the  South  town  of  Taos  pueblo, 
N.  Mex.  (f.  w.  n.) 

Hlauuma  {^Hlauu'ma).  The  native 
name  of  the  North  town  of  Taos  pueblo, 
N.  Mex.  (f.  w.  H.) 

Hleetakwe  ( 'Ille'-e-td-kwe) . The  north- 
western migration  of  the  Bear,  Crane, 
Frog,  Deer,  Yellow-wood,  and  other  clans 
of  the  ancestral  pueblo  of  Zuiii. — Cushing 
quoted  by  Powell,  4th  Kep.  B.  A.  E., 
xxxviii,  1886.  See  P ishla  Atewia. 

Hlekatchka  {' Le-kdtchka,  or  ’ Li-i- 
kdUclika,  from  ’leor  li,  ‘arrow’,  kdlchka, 
‘broken’:  ‘broken  arrow’).  A former 
Lower  Creek  town  on  a trail  ford  cross- 
ing Chattahoochee  r.,  12  m.  below  Ka- 
sihta,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  river,  proba- 
bly in  Russell  co.,  Ala.  According  to 
Hawkins  (Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i, 
858,  1832)  the  settlement  was  destroyed 
in  1814;  but  it  was  apparently  reestab- 
lished, as  it  was  reiiresented  in  the  treaty 
of  Nov.  15,  1827,  and  a census  of  1882 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578,  1854) 
gives  the  number  of  families  as  331  in 
that  year.  (a.  s.  G.) 

Broken  Arrow.— Carey  (1792)  in  Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff.,  I,  329,  1832.  Broken  Arrow  Old  Field.— 
Robertson  (1796),  ibid.,  6tX).  Chalagatsca. — Swan 
(1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  262,  1855. 
Horse-path-town.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425,  24th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  135,  1836.  ‘Lekatchka. — Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  137,  1884.  ‘Li-i-katchka.— Ibid. 
Tauthlacotchcau.— Hawkins  (1814)  in  Am.  State 
Papers,  op.  cit.,  858.  Theacatekkah.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  4,  54,  1848.  Thlakatchka. — Census  of 
1832  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578,  18.54. 
Thleacatska.— Woodward,  Reminis.,  35,  18.59. 

Thlu-katch-ka.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  426,  24th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  135,  1836. 

Hlekatska  ( ‘Lc  kdlska).  The  settlement 
of  an  offshoot  of  the  Kawita  on  Arkansas 
r.,  almost  opposite  M'ialaka  and  near 
Coweta  (Kawita),  in  the  Creek  Nation, 
Okla. — Gatschet,  Creek  iMigr.  Leg.,  ii, 
185,  1888. 

Hlgadtm  ( Pgad.Pn,  ‘suffering  from  over- 
work’). A town  of  the  Skidai-lanas 
on  iMoresby  id.,  opposite  and  facing  An- 
thony id.,  Queen  Charlotte  grouj),  Brit. 
Col.  It  is  prominent  in  Haida  mythol- 
ogy.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  l'905. 

Hlgaedlin  (hgd'dLn,  probably  ‘where 
they  wash  the  frames  upon  which  salal 
btwries  are  dried  ’ ) . A Haida  town  occu- 
pied by  a branch  of  the  Kona-kegawai 
called  Sus-haidagai ; situated  on  the  .s. 
side  of  Tanoo  id.,  s.  e.  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
278,  1905. 

Hlgagilda-kegawai  {Ppagi'lda  qc'- 
gaica-i,  ‘those  born  at  Hlgagilda,’  i.  e., 
Skidegate ).  A subdivision  of  the  lllgaiu- 
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lanas  family  of  the  Haida. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  269,  1905. 

Hlgahet  {£(jd'xet,  ‘pebble  town’.)  A 
former  Haida  town  near  Skidegate, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  wa.s 
ymrchased  from  its  earlier  owners,  the 
Kogangas,  by  a l)ranch  of  the  \ aku-lanas 
who  were  afterward  known  as  the 
Illgahetgu-lanas,  from  the  name  of  their 

town.  (J.  R-  S') 

Kil-kait-hade.- Krause,  Tlinkit  ludianer,  304, 
1885  (‘people  of  Hlgahet’).  Tlg'a'it. -Boas,  12th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  24,  1898  (misapplied  to 
to  Old  Gold  Harbor). 

Hlgahet-gitinai  {i,gd'xet  gtlind'-i,  ‘Git- 
ins  of  Pebble-town  ’ ).  A division  of  the 
Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida,  for  which  Gitins 
was  a second  name.  They  moved  from 
lllgahet,  the  old  town  near  Skidegate,  to 
Chaahl  on  the  w.  coast,  along  with  other 
families  (see  Jlhjahetqu-lauas).  Origi- 
nally they  and  the  Gitins  of  Skidegate 
constituted  one  family.  The  Djahui- 
hlgahet-kegawai,  Yaku-gitinai,  Hlgahet- 
kegawai,  and  Gweundus  .were  subdivi- 
sions. (j-  R.  s.) 

iga'xetgitina'-i. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 274, 1905. 
Tl'g  a'it  gyit’inai'.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  24,  1898. 

Hlgahetgu-lanas  ( hgd'xet-gu-ld'nas, 
‘people  of  Pebble-towii’) . The  most 
important  division  of  the  Raven  clan  of 
the  Haida,  on  the  w.  coast  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  received  its  name 
from  an  old  town  near  Skidegate,  where 
the  people  formerly  lived.  Before  this 
they  were  part  of  the  Yaku-lanas  and 
lived  at  Lawn  hill,  but  trouble  arising, 
they  were  driven  away  and  purchased  the 
town  of  Hlgahet  from  the  Kogangas. 
Later  another  war  forced  them  to  move 
to  the  w.  coast.  (.t.  r.  s.  ) 

iga'xet-gu-la'nas.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  270, 
1905.  Lth’ait  Lennas.— Harrison  in  Proc._  and 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  125, 1895.  Tlg'a'itgu 
la'nas.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  24, 
1898. 

Hlgahet-kegawai  ( -Lgd' xet-ge' gnwa-i , 

‘those  born  at  Pebble-town’ ).  A subdi- 
vision of  the  Hlgahet-gitinai,  a family  of 
the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida,  or  only 
another  name  for  that  familv. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  274,  1905. 

Hlgai  {-h.gd'i).  Said  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a town  at  the  head  of  Skedans 
bay,  w.  cottstof  the  Queen  Charlotte  ids., 
Brit.  Col. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  279, 
1905. 

Hlgaiha  {hga'-ixa,  from  Igai  ‘to  dig’, 
xa  ‘to  j)ut  ' in’).  A semi-legendary 
Haida  town  n.  of  Dead  Tree  pt.,  at  the 
entrance  of  Skidegate  inlet,  (.hieen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit.  Col.  From  this  place  the 
great  Gitins  family  of  Skidegate  is  said 
to  have  sprung. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
99,  1905. 

Hlgaiu  {f-.gdi-u',  probably  ‘place  of 
stones’).  .1  town  and  camping  place  of 
the  Djahui-skwahladagai  of  the  Haida, 


s.  of  Dead  Tree  pt.,  at  the  entrance  to 
Skidegate  inlet.  Queen  Charlotte  ids., 
Brit.  Col.  One  of  the  names  of  the  town 
of  Skidegate  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  this.  (J-  R-  ) 

Kit-hai-uass  hade.— Krause,  Tlinkit  ludianer,  304, 
1885 (po.ssibly  identical).  £gai-u'. — Swanton, Cont. 
Haida,  279, 1905. 

Hlgaiu-lanas  {tgai-u'  Id' )ias,  ‘Skidegate 
town  people’) . A division  of  the  Raven 
clan  of  the  Haida  who  originally  owned 
the  town  of  Skidegate,  Brit.  Col.,  and 
hence  came  to  be  called  by  the  Haida 
name  of  the  town.  Later  they  gave  the 
town  to  the  Gitins  in  payment  for  an  in- 
jury inflicted  on  one  of  the  latter,  and 
moved  to  (.laodjaos,  farther  up  the  inlet. 
A subdivision  was  called  Hlgagilda-ke- 
gawai.  (j.K.  s. ) 

tgai-u'  la'nas.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  209,  1905. 
Tl’aiyu  Haade.— Harrison  in  Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  sec.  n,  125,  1895  (erroneously  assigned 
to  Old  Gold  Harbor).  Tlg  aio  la'nas.— Boas,  12th 
Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes  Can.,  24,  1898.  Tlqaiu  la'nas.— 
Boas,  5th  Rep.  of  same,  26,  1889. 

Hlgan  {f-jjAn,  ‘killer-whale’s  dorsal 

fin’).  A Haida  town  s.  of  Tigun,  on 
the  w.  coast  of  Graham  id..  Queen  Char- 
lotte group,  Brit.  Col.,  occupied  by  the 
Dostlan-lnagai.  The  Koetas  are  said 
to  have  lived  at  this  place  before  they 
moved  to  Alaska,  and  the  town  is  said  to 
have  been  so  named  on  account  of  a rock 
which  stands  up  in  front  of  it  like  the 
dorsal  fin  of  a killer-whale.  (.i.  R.  s. ) 
ii^An. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  280,  1905.  E’-An. — 
Swanton,  inf’n,  1905  (another  form). 

Hlgihla-ala  {£gVfA  ala,  probably  ‘town 
of  the  ditches’)'.  A former  Haida  town 
N.  of  Cape  Ball,  e.  shore  of  Graham  id.. 
Queen  Charlotte  group,  Brit.  Col.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  Naikun-kegawal. — Swan- 
ton, Cont.  Haida,  280, 1905. 

Hlielung  (ti'dAu).  A former  Haida 
town  of  the  Kuna-lanas  family  on  the 
right  bank  of  a river  of  the  same  name 
(Hi-ellen  on  Dawson’s  chart),  which 
flows  into  Dixon  entrance  at  the  foot  of 
Tow  hill,  N.  coast  of  (iueen  Charlotte  ids., 
Brit.  Col.  The  town  was  erroneously 
thought  by  Dawson  ((iueen  Charlotte 
Ids.,  165b,  iS80)  to  be  the  Ne-coon  of  John 
Work.  (j.  R.  s. ) 

Hieller.- Deans,  Tales  from  Hidery,  92.  1899. 
la'gEn.— Boa.s,  12th  Rep.  N.  W. Tribes  Can..  23, 1898. 
ii'elAn. — Swanton.  Cont.  Haida.  280,  P.H15. 

Hlielung-keawai  {Li'elAu  gr'awa-i, 
‘those  born  at  the  town  of  Hlielnng’). 
A subdivision  of  the  Stustas,  a family  of 
the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida,  occupying 
a town  at  the  mouth  of  Hiellen  (Hlie- 
lung)  r.,  (iraham  id..  Queen  Charlotte 
group,  Brit.  Col.  (.t.  r.  s. ) 

DTia'lEn  k'eowai'. — Boas,  12th  Rep.  K.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  23,  1898.  Ei'elAn  qe'awa-i. — Swanton.  Cont. 
Haida,  276,  1905.  Lthyhellun  Kiiwe. — Harrison  in 
Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  125.  189-5. 

Hlielungkun-lnagai  ( him  hiagd'- 
i,  ‘fci'el.Au  river  point  town-peoph'’ ). 
town  of  the  Kuna-lanas,  l>elongingto  the 
Raven  clan  of  the  Haida,  situated  on  a 
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river  of  the  same  name  (called  Hiellen 
on  Dawson’s  map).  (,j.  r.  s.  ) 

Dl’ia'lEn  kunilnagai'.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.W.  Tribes 
Can.,  23,  1893.  ti'elAii  kun  Inaga'-i. — Svvanton, 
Cont.  Haicla,  270,  1906. 

Hlielung-stustae  {ii' eUn  stAsta' -i,  ‘Stus- 
tas  of  Hlielung’).  A subdivision  of  the 
Stustas,  an  important  family  of  the  Eagle 
clan  of  the  Haida,  occujiying  the  town 
at  the  mouth  of  Hlielung  or  Hiellen 
r.,  tiueen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  Pos- 
sibly a synonym  of  Hlielung-keawai. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276,  1905. 

Hlimulnaas-hadai  na'as  xd^- 

cla-i,  ‘hliinul-skin-house  people’).  A 
subdivision  of  the  Salendas,  a Haida  fam- 
ily of  the  Eagle  clan.  They  were  so 
called  from  one  of  their  houses;  hlimul 
was  a name  applied  to  the  skins  of  cer- 
tain mainland  animals. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  276,  1905. 

Hlingwainaas-liadai  {Ungwd^-i  na'as 
xd'da-i,  ‘world-house  people’).  A sub- 
division of  the  Aokeawai,  a family  of  the 
Eavenclanof  the  Haida;  probably  named 
from  a house. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
272,  1905. 

Hlkaonedis  (Tlingit:  i.qa'onedis,  ‘peo- 
ple of  Eqao  river’).  A subdivision  of 
the  Koetas,  a family  of  the  Raven  clan  of 
the  Haida,  living  principally  in  Alaska. 
They  may  have  received  their  name  from 
a camping  place. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
272,  1905. 

Hlkia  {hhUd',  ‘ chicken-hawk  town  ’ 
or  ‘ saw -bill  town  ’ ) A former  Haida  town 
on  the  outer  side  of  Lyell  id..  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Kona-kegawai. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  278,  1905. 

Hlkoayedi  {iq(/ayedi).  A Tlingit  divi- 
sion at  Klawak,  Alaska,  said  to  be  part  of 
the  Shunkukedi,  q.  v.  (.i.  r.  s.) 

Hlukaliadi.  A division  of  the  Raven 
phratry  of  the  Chilkat,  formerly  living  in 
thetown  of  Yendestake,  Alaska.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Chilkat  themselves  the  name 
means  ‘ quick  people  ’ , but  according  to  in- 
formants at  Wrangell,  ‘ people  of  Hlukak  ’ 
(Euqa'x),  a creek  near  Wrangell. 
Chlukoach-adi. — Krause,  Tlinkit  Iiid.,  116,  1886. 
Kaduwot-kedi. — Ibid,  (given  as  a distinct  .social 
group),  iuqa'xadi. — Swanton, field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1904. 

Hlukknhoan  {fiAxql^^xo-dn,  ‘town  where 
peo])le  do  not  sleep  much’).  A former 
Tlingit  town  in  Alaska.  (.i.  u.  s. ) 

Hluln  {du'-uln).  A former  Haida  town 
in  Naden  harbor,  Graham  id..  Queen 
Charlotte  group,  Brit.  Col. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Hoabonoma.  Evidently  the  Pima  or 
IMaricojia  name  of  a tribe  of  which  Father 
Kino  learned  while  on  the  lower  Rio  Gila, 
Ariz.,  in  1700.  Unidentified,  although 
probably  Yuman.  They  have  sometimes 
been  loosely  classed  as  a jiartof  theCocopa. 
Heabenomas.— Consag  (1746)  quoted  by  Taylor  in 


Cal.  Farmer,  Dec.  6, 1861.  Hebonumas. — Venegas, 
Hist.  Cal.,  11,  171,  1759.  Hoabonoma. — Kino  (1700) 
quoted  by  Coues,  Garc6s  Diary,  548,  1900.  Hoaho- 
nomos.— Mayer,  Mexico,  li,  38, 1853.  Hobonomas.— 
Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  301,  1759.  Oaboponoma.— 
Kino  (1700)  in  Doc.  Hi.st.  Mex.,4th  s.,l,  349, 1856. 

Hoaiels.  Mentioned  by  Baudry  des  Lo- 
zieres  (V’^oy.  Louisiane,  242,  1802)  in  a 
list  of  tribes  ivith  no  indication  of  habitat. 
Possibly  intended  for  Theloel,  a name 
given  sometimes  to  part,  at  others  to  all 
the  Natchez. 

Hoako.  A former  Maidu  village  on  the 
w.  bank  of  Feather  r.,  below  Marysville, 
Sutter  CO.,  Cal.  (r.  b'.  n. ) 

Hoak.— Wozencraft  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  200,  1863.  Hoako.— Dixon  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  pt.  3,  map,  124, 
1905.  Hock.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii, 
282,  1877.  Hocks.— Ind.  .All.  Rep.,  129,  1850. 
Hoka.— Curtin,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885.  Huk.— 
Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  vi,  631,  1846. 

Hobatineqnasi.  A clan  of  the  Acheha 
phratry  of  the  ancient  Timucua  of 
Florida. — Pareja  (ca.  1614)  quoted  by 
Gatschet  in  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Proc.,  xvii, 
492,  1878. 

Hobbamock,  Hobbamoco.  See  Ilobomok, 
Hohomoko. 

Hobeckentopa.  A locality,  possibly  a 
town,  where  a treaty  with  "the  Choctaw 
was  concluded  Aug.  *31,  1803.  It  was  on 
Tombigbee  r. , in  the  e.  part  of  Washington 
CO.,  Ala.,  perhajis  on  or  near  a bluff  of  the 
same  name  upon  which  St  Stephens  now 
stands.  (ir.  w.  n.) 

Hobeckenlopa.— Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.  (1805), 

I,  749,  1832.  Hoe-Buckin-too-pa. — U.  S.  Ind.  Treat. 
(1803),  103,  1837. 

Hobnuts.  A folk-etymological  corrup- 
tion of  hobbenis,  the  name  of  a tuberous 
root  ( Orontiumaquaticum)  in  the  Delaware 
dialect  of  Algonquian.  Rev.  A.  Hesselius 
(cited  by  Nelson,  Inds.  of  N.  J.,  78, 1894), 
writing  in  the  early  years  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury in  New  Jersey,  mentions  “the  first 
fruits  of  roots,  which  grow  in  swamps, 
not  unlike  nuts,  called  tachis,  or  by  the 
English  hopmds.”  The  Delaware  fwbbe- 
nis  is  a diminutive  of  bobbin,  which  was 
afterward  applied  by  these  Indians  to  the 
potato.  The  Swedish  coloiiistscalled  this 
root  hojmis.  ( a.  k.  c. ) 

Hobomok.  A chief  of  the  Wampanoag 
Avho  was  the  life-long  friend  of  the  Eng- 
lish, from  the  time  be  met  them  at  Plym- 
outh in  1621.  He  helped  to  strengthen 
the  friendship  of  Massasoit  for  tlie  colo- 
nists, but,  unlike  Ma.ssasoit,  he  became  a 
Christian,  and  died,  before  1642,  as  a 
member  of  the  English  settlement  at 
Plymouth.  He  was  of  great  service  to  the 
English  in  warning  them  of  Indian  con- 
sjaracies.  He  was  j)resent  at  some  of  the 
battles  in  which  Standish  performed  val- 
orous deeds,  but  was  not  an  active  partici- 
pant. The  name  is  identical  with  Abba- 
mocho,  Hobbamoco,  Habamouk,  Hobba- 
mock, Hobomoko,  etc.  See  the  follow- 
ing. (a.  f.  c.  ) 
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Hobomoko.  Whittiei',  in  the  notes  to 
his  Poems  (464,  1891)  cites  the  saying 
concerning  John  Bonytlion: 

Here  lies  Bonython,  the  Sagamore  of  Saco, 

He  lived  a rogue  and  died  a knave,  and  went 
to  Hobomoko. 

Mentioned  l)y  early  writers  as  an  evil 
deity  of  the  Massachnset  and  closely  re- 
lated Algonquian  tribes.  (.v.  f.  c.  ) 
Hoccanum.  Mentioned  as  a band  for- 
merly in  East  Hartford  township,  Hart- 
ford CO.,  Conn.,  where  they  remained, 
according  to  Stiles,  until  about  1745. 
They  were  probably  identical  with  or  a 
part  of  the  Podunk  (q.  v. ).  De  Forest 
locates  the  Podunk  here,  but  does  not 
mention  the  Hoccanum. 

Hoccanums.— Stiles  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Cqll., 
1st  s.,  X,  105,  1809.  Hockanoanco. — Mason  (1659), 
ibid.,  4th  s.,  vii,  423,  1865  (perhaps  the  name  of 
the  village). 

Hocbelaga  (dialectic  form  of  Ilochelai/i, 
‘at  the  place  of  the  [beaver]  dam’).  A 
former  Iroquoian  town,  strongly  palisad- 
ed, situated  in  1535 on  Montreal  id.,  Can- 
ada, about  a mile  from  the  mountain  first 
called  “Mont  Royal”  by  Cartier.  At 
that  time  it  contained  about  50  typical 
Iroquoian  lodges,  each  50  or  more  paces 
in  length  and  12  or  15  in  breadth,  built 
of  wood  and  covered  with  very  broad 
strips  of  bark,  neatly  and  deftly  joined. 
Estimating  12  fires  and  24  firesides,  each 
of  three  persons,  to  every  lodge,  the  total 
population  wQuld  have  been  about  3,600. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  lodges  was 
used  for  storing  corn,  beans,  and  dried 
fruits.  The  inhabitants  pounded  corn 
iu  wooden  mortars  with  pestles  and 
made  a paste  of  the  meal,  which  was 
molded  into  cakes  that  were  cooked 
on  large  hot  rocks  and  covered  with  hot 
pebbles.  They  also  made  many  soups  of 
corn,  beans,  and  peas,  of  which  they  had 
a sufficiency.  In  the  lodges  were  large 
vessels  in  which  smoked  fish  was  stored 
for  winter  use.  They  were  not  travelers 
like  those  of  “Canada”  and  “Saguenay,” 
although,  according  to  Cartier,  “the  said 
Canadians  are  subject  to  them  with  8 or 
9 other  peoples  along  the  river.” 

(.1.  N.  B.  n.) 

Hochelaga.— Cartier  (1545),  Bref  R6eit,  9,  1863. 
Hochelagenses.— De  Laet  (1633)  quoted  by  Barton, 
New  Views,  xlii,  179H  (Latin  name  of  the  inhabi- 
tants). Ochelaga. — Map  (co.  1543)  in  Maine  Hist. 
Soc.  (Joll.,  I,  354,  1869;  Je.s.  Rel.  1642,  36,  18.58. 

Hochelayi  ( ‘ at  the  place  of  the  [beaver] 
dam’).  A former  Iroquoian  town,  situ- 
ated in  1535  in  a flat  country  not  far  from 
the  junction  of  Jacques  Cartier  r.  with 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  probably  near  the 
jwesentPt  Platon,  Quebec,  (j.  n.  n.  n. ) 
Achelaci. — Cartier  115.35),  Bref  ROcit,  56a,  1863. 
Achela^. — Ibid.  Achelaiy. — Ibid.  Achelayy. — 
Ibid.  Hochelai. — Cartier  (1.53.5)  quoted  by  Hak- 
luvt,  Voy.,  II,  115,  1889.  Hochefay. — Ibid.,  129. 
Ockelay.— Cartier,  Bref  Rd'Cit,  op.  cit. 

Hochonchapa  (‘alligator’).  A Chicka- 
saw clan  of  the  Ishpanee  pliratry. 
Eo-chon-chab-ba, — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,'  163,  1877. 


Hotchon  tchapa.— Gatschet,  Creek Migr.  Leg.,i,  96, 

1884-  . , , TT 

Hockhocken  (‘place  ot  gourds.’— Hew- 
itt). A former  Delaware  village  on  Hock- 
ing r.,  Ohio. 

Hackhocken.— La  Tour,  map,  1779.  Hockhocken.— 
Ibid.,  1782.  Hockhocken.— Lattrc-,  map,  1784. 
Mockhoeken.— Esnauts  and  Rapilly,  map,  1777 

(misprint).  * • u i • i 

Hoes  and  Spades.  Agricultural  imple- 
ments in  general  are  referred  to  under 
Agriculture  (q.  v.) , special  mention  being 
here  made  of  certain  numerous,  large, 
bladelike,  chipped  implements  of  flint 
found  in  the  rich  alluvial  bottom  lands 
of  the  middle  Mississippi  valley,  whose 
polished  surfaces  in  many  cases  unmis- 
takably indicate  long-continued  use  in 
digging  operations;  and  this,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  suggestive  shape,  has 
caused  them  to  be  classified  as  hoes  and 
spailes.  Extensive  quarries  of  the  flint 
nodules  from  which  implements  of  this 
class  were  shaped,  have  been  located  in 
Union  co..  111.  (see  Quarries).  Great 
numbers  of  the  hoes  and  spades,  origi- 
nating in  these  or  in  similar  quarries,  are 
distributed  over  an  extensive  area  in 
Missouri,  Illinois,  and  the  neighboring 
states.  The  most  common  form  has  an 
oval,  or  elliptical  outline,  with  ends 
either  rounded  or  somewhat  jiointed;  a 
modified  form  has  the  lower  end  strongly 
curved,  with  the  sides  in  straight  or 
slightly  concave  lines  and  the  same 
pointed  top.  Beginning  with  the  ex- 
tremes of  this  type,  it  is  possible  to  ar- 
range a series  which  will  pass  by  insen- 
sible gradations  into  small  scrapers  and 
scraper-like  celts.  Another  type,  not  un- 
usual, has  a send-elliptical  blade  5vith  a 
square  or  flat  top,  in  the  sides  of  which 
deep  notches  are  cut  for  securing  the 
handle.  An  allied  form  is  without  the 
notches  but  has  projecting  points  at  the 
top,  which  answer  the  same  puriiose. 
The  larger  implements  of  this  class,  often 
reaching  a foot  in  length,  are  generally 
denominated  spades,  and  the  shorter,  or 
notched,  forms  hoes;  but  as  both  had  the 
handles  put  on  either  parallel  with  the 
longer  axis  or  at  an  angle  5vith  it,  allow- 
ing all  alike  to  be  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  distinction  is  without  particular 
significance. 

Consult  Fowke  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896;  Moorehead,  Prehist.  Implements, 
1900;  Ran,  Archpeol.  Coll.  Nat.  ^Ius.,1876; 
Thruston,  Antiquities  of  Tenn.,  1897; 
Willoughby  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  viii,  130, 
1906.  (g.  f.  w.  h.  n.) 

Hog.  See  Quahog. 

Hogan.  A Navaho  house;  adapted 
from  qoghdn  (Mindeleff  in  17th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  475,  1898),  in  the  Navaho  dialect 
of  the  Athapa.'jcan  stock.  See  Jlahitations. 

Hog  Creek.  A former  Shawnee  settle- 
ment on  a branch  of  Ottawa  r.,  in  Allen 
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CO.,  Ohio.  The  Indians  sold  their  reser- 
vation there  in  1831  and  removed  w.  of 
the  Mississippi.  (.i.  m.) 

Hogologes.  A former  Creek  town  on 
Apalachicola  r.,  at  the  junction  of  Chat- 
tahoochee and  Flint  rs.,  in  Georgia. 
Hagaligis.— Kartram,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799.  Ho- 
gohegees.— JefYery,s,  Am.  Atlas,  map  8, 1776.  Hogo- 
leeps.— Romans,  Fla.,  i,  280,  1775.  Hogoleegis.— 
Roberts,  Fla.,  13,  90,  1763.  Hogoligis.-Aleedo, 
Die.  Geog.,  n,  364, 1787.  Hogologes, — Jeffervs,  Am. 
Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  Ogolegees.— Lattr6,  Map  U.  S., 
1 /o4. 


Hogstown.  Described  as  an  pld  (Del- 
aware) village  between  V enango  and  Buf- 
falo cr.,  Pa.,  in  1791  (Proctor  in  Am.  St. 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  153, 1832).  Perhaps 
wrongly  located  and  identical  with  Kus- 
kuski. 

Hoh.  A band  of  the  Quileute  living 
at  the  mouth  of  Hoh  r.,  about  15  m. 
s.  of  Lapush,  the  main  seat  of  the  tribe 
on  the  w.  coast  of  Washington.  They 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Neah 
Bay  agency.  Pop.  62  in  1905.  (l.  f.) 

Hohs.— McKenney  in  Incl.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  131, 1870. 
Holes.— Hill,  ibid.,  1867,  48,  1868.  Hooch.— Swan, 
N.  W.  Coast,  211,  1857.  Hooh.— Ibid.  Hhch — 
Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethuol.,  i,  173,  1877.  Kwaak- 
sat.— Ibid. 


Hohandika  (‘earth  eaters’).  A Sho- 
slioni  division  inhabiting  the  region  w. 
of  Great  Salt  lake,  Utah.  They  suffered 
a severe  defeat  in  1862  at  the  hands  of 
California  volunteers. 

Diggers.— Gatschet  in  Geog.  Surv.  W.  100  M.,  409, 
1879.  Earth  Eaters. — Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos 
Soc.,  x.xin,  298,  1886.  Hohandika.— Ibid.  Ho- 
kan-dik'-ah.— Stuart,  Montana,  81,  1865.  Hokan- 
ti‘kara.— Gatschet,  op.  cit.  Salt  Lake  Diggers.— 
Stuart,  op.  cit. 

_Hohe  (‘Assiniboin’).  A band  of  the 
Sihasapa  division  of  the  Teton  Sioux. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 1897. 

Hohilpo.  Said  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
(Exped.,  I,  map,  1814;  ii,  596, 1817)  to  be 
a tribe  of  the  Tushepaw  (q.v. ) residing 
on  Clarke  r.,  above  the  Micksucksealton, 
in  the  Rocky  mts.,  and  numbering  300  in 
25  lodges  in  1805. 

Ho  hillpos.— Ong.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  114, 
1905.  fio-hil-pos. — Ibid.,  120.  Ho-pil-po. — Lewis 
and  Clark  misquoted  by  Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.. 
I,  417,  18.55. 

Hohlo.  Mentioned  by  Coxe  (Carolaua, 
12, 1741 ) as  a nation  living  on  the  Wabash. 
LTnidentilied,  and  probably  imaginary  as 
a tribe,  although  the  name  is  the  same  as 
Ohio. 


Hohopa  {Ilo-ho-pa).  A Koeksotenok 
village  on  the  w.  coast  of  Baker  id.,  Brit. 
Col. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
sec.  2,  73,  1887. 

Hohota.  Mentioned  by  Onate  (Doc. 
Ined.,  XVI,  113,  1871)  as  a pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598;  at  that  time  doubtless 
situated  in  the  country  of  the  Salinas,,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Abo,  E.'of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  evidently  occupied  by  the  Tigua  or 
the  Piros.  ' (f.  w.  h.) 

Hoindarhonon  (‘island  people.’ — Hew- 
itt). The  Huron  name  of  a tribe  subor- 


dinate to  the  Ottawa.— Sagard  (1632), 
Canada,  iv,  cap.  ‘Nations,’  1866. 

Hoitda.  A division  of  the  Maidu  living 
on  Rock  cr.,  in  the  partof  Butteco.,Cal. 
Hocktem.— Chever  in  Bull.Es.sex  Iii.st.,  ii,28, 1871. 
Hoitda.— Curtin,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  .A.  E.,  188.5. 

_ Hokarutcha  (‘skunk’).  A band  or  so- 
ciety of  the  Crows. 

Ho-ka-rut'-cha.- Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  1.59,  1877. 
Pole-cat  band.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  114,  1851. 

Hokedi  ( Xdq.'e'di,  ‘ people  of  Xoq ! ’ ) . A 
Tlingit  clan  at  Wrangell,  Alaska,  belong- 
ing to  the  Wolf  phratry.  They  are  named 
from  a place  (X5q!)  opposite  Old  Wran- 
gell. 

Kook-a-tee.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1.S59. 
Uoke'de.- Boas,  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Can.,  25, 

, 1889.  Rchuch-e'di.— Krause,  TIinkit  Ind.,  120, 
1885.  Xoqle'di.—Swanton, field  notes,  B.  E..  1904. 

Hoko.  A Clallam  village  on  Okeho  r.. 
Wash.  Under  the  name  Okeno  its  in- 
habitants participated  in  the  treaty  of 
Point  No  Point,  Wash.,  in  1855. 

Hoko.— Swan,  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  Feb.  1886.  Ocha.— 
Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  429,  1&55.  Ocho.— 
Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  450, 1854.  Okeho.— Ibid. 
Okeno.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1855  ^ 800,  1873. 

Hoko.  The  Juniper  clan  of  the  Kokop 
(Wood)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Hohu.— Voth,  Hop!  Proper  Names,  78, 1905.  Hoko 
winwu.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584,  1900 
(wnwM=‘clan’).  Ho'-ko  wiin-wu. — Fewkes  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vil,  404,  1894. 

Hokokwito.  A former  village  of  the 
Awani  division  of  the  Miwok,  opposite 
Yosemite  falls,  in  Yosemite  valley,  Mari- 
posa CO.,  Cal.  The  hotel  now  occupies 
its  site. 

Hococwedoc.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  ,x.  333, 
1874.  Hok-ok'-wi-dok.— Powers  in  Cont.  N. 
EthnoL,  III,  365,  1877.  Hokokwito, — A.  L.  Kroe- 
ber,  inf’n,  1905. 

Hokomo.  A former  Maidu  village  on 
the  E.  side  of  Middle  fork  of  Feather  r., 
almost  due  n.  of  Mooretown,  Butte  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVII,  pi.  xxxviii,  1905. 

Hokwaits  {llo-kwai(s).  A band  of  Pai- 
ute  formerly  living  near  Ivanpah,  s.  e. 
Cal.  (Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  51, 
1874).  Cf.  Hak'wiche,  the  Mohave  name 
of  the  Kawia,  q.  v. 

Holatamico.  popularly  known  as  Billy 
Bowlegs.  The  last  Seminole  chief  of 
prominence  to  leave  Florida  and  remove 
with  his  people  to  the  W.  He  was  born 
about  1808,  and  after  the  first  Seminole 
removal  became  the  recognized  chief  of 
the  remnant  in  1842,  and  was  the  leader 
of  hostilities  in  1855  to  1858.  Although 
but  25  years  of  age,  and  not  then  a chief, 
he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  of 
Payne’s  Landing,  May  9,  1832,  by  which 
the  Seminole  agreed  to  remove  to  Indian 
Ter.,  but  it  was  not  until  May,  1858,  that 
he  and  his  band,  numbering  164  persons, 
departed.  See  Bowlegfi.  (c.  t.  ) 

Holeclame.  One  of  several  tribes  for- 
merly occupying  “the  country  from 
Buena  Vista  and  Carises  lakes,  and  Kern 
r.  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  range,’’ 
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Cal.  (Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32cl 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  256,  1853).  By  treaty 
of  June  10,  1851,  these  tribes  reserved  a 
tract  between  Tejon  pass  and  Kern  r.,  and 
ceded  the  remainder  of  their  lands  to  the 
United  States.  Probably  Mariposan  (Yo- 
kuts),  though  possibly  Chuinashan.  Cf. 
Holkoma,  Jfolmiuk. 

Hole-m-the-day  {Bagwiinagiflk,  ‘hole, 
opening,  rift  in  the  sky.’ — W.  J.).  A 
Chippewa  chief,  a member  of  the  warlike 
Noka  (Bear)  clan.  He  succeeded  Curly- 
head  (q.  V. ) as  war  chief  in  1825.  He  had 
already  been  recognized  as  a chief  by  the 
Government  for  Ids  bravery  and  fidelity 
to  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812.  His 
Avholesubsequent  life  was  spentin  fighting 
the  Sioux,  and  he  ended  the  struggle  that 
had  lasted  for  centuries  over  the  i>os.ses- 
sion  of  the  fisheries  and  hunting  grounds 
of  the  L.  Superior  region  by  definitively 
driving  the  hereditary  enemy  across  the 
IMississippi.  Had  not  the  Government 
intervened  to  comjiel  the  warring  tribes 
to  accept  a line  of  demarkation,  he  thVeat- 
ened  to  plant  his  village  on  Minnesota 
r.  anti  pursue  the  Sioux  into  the  western 
plains.  At  Prairie  du  Chien  he  acknowl- 
edged the  ancient  possession  by  the  Sioux 
of  the  territory  from  the  Mississippi  to 
Green  bay  anti  the  head  of  L.  Superior, 
but  claimed  it  for  the  Chippewa  by  right 
of  conquest.  The  Chippewa  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  earlier  possession  of  fire- 
arms, but  in  the  later  feuds  which  Hole- 
in-the-day  carried  on  the  two  peoples 
were  equally  armed.  George  Copway, 
who  valued  the  friendship  of  Hole-in-the- 
day  and  once  ran  270  miles  in  4 days  to 
apprise  him  of  a Sioux  raid,  relates  how 
he  almost  converted  the  old  chief,  who 
promised  to  embrace  Christianity  and 
advise  his  people  to  do  so  “after  one 
more  battle  with  the  Sioux.’’  He  was 
succeeded  as  head  chief  of  the  Chippewa 
on  his  death  in  1846  by  his  son,  who  bore 
his  father’s  name  and  who  carried  on  in 
Minnesota  the  ancient  feud  with  the  Da- 
kota tribes.  At  the  time  of  the  Sioux 
rising  in  1862  he  was  accused  of  planning 
a. similar  revolt.  The  .second  Hole-in-the- 
day  was  murdered  by  men  of  his  own 
tribe  at  Crow  Wing,  Minn.,  June  27, 
1868.  (f.  h.) 

Holholto.  A former  Maidu  village  a 
few  miles s.  of  Mooretown,  Butte  co..  Cal. 
Hclto.— Powers  in  Coiit.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni,  2S2, 
1877.  Holholto. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  AIus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVII,  pi.  x.xxviii,  190.5. 

Holkoma.  A Mono  tribe  on  Sycamore 
cr.  and  Big  cr.,  n.  of  Kings  r..  Cal.  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  its  proper  name. 
Hol-cu-ma.— Royce  in  18tti  Rep.  B.  .\.  E., 782, 1899. 
Ho-len-mahs.— Jolinston  (1851)  in  .Sen.  Ex.  DoeOl, 
32d_Cong.,  lstse.ss.,22, 1852.  Hol-en-nas. — Barbour 
(1852)  in  Sen.  E.x.  Doc.  4.  32d  Cong.,  .spec.  ses.s., 
2.54, 18.53.  Hol'-ko-ma)i. — Merriam  in  Science,  x i x, 
910,  June  15, 1904.  Hol-o'-kommah. — Ibid.  To- 
win-che'*ba. — Ibid. 


Hollow-horn  Bear.  A Brul6  Sioux  chief, 
born  in  Sheridan  co.,  Nebr.,  in  Mar.,  1850. 
AVhen  but  16  years  of  age  he  accompanied 
a band  led  by  his  father  against  the  Paw- 
nee, whom  they  fought  on  the  jiresent 
site  of  Genoa,  Nebr.  In  1868  he  joined  a 
band  of  Brules  in  an  attack  on  United 
States  troops  in  Wyoming,  and  in  another 
where  now  is  situated  the  Crow  agency, 
Mont.;  and  in  the  following  year  par- 
ticipated in  a raid  on  the  laliorers  who 
Avere  constructing  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
Subsequently  he  became  captain  of  ]>o- 
lice  at  Rosebud  agency,  S.  Dak.,  and  ar- 
rested his  predecessor,  CrOAV  Dog,  for  the 
murder  of  Spotted  Tail.  Five  years  later 
he  resigned  and  was  appointed  second 
lieutenant  under  Agent  Spencer,  liut  Avas 
again  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of 
ill  health.  When  Gen.  Crook  Avas  sent 
Avith  a commission  to  Rosebud,  in  1889,  to 
makean  agreement  Avith  the  Indians  there, 
HolloAV-horn  Bear  Avas  chosen  by  the 
Sioux  as  their  speaker,  being  considered 
an  orator  of  unusual  ability.  He  took 
jiart  in  the  parade  at  the  inauguration  of 
Pre.sident  Roosevelt  at  Washington,  Mar. 
4,1905.  (c.  T. ) 

Holmiuk.  One  of  the  tribes  formerly 
occupying  “the  country  from  Buena  Vista 
and  Carises  lakes,  and  Kern  r.  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  range,”  Cal.  By 
treaty  of  June  10,  1851,  these  tribes  re- 
served a tract  betAveen  Tejon  pass  and 
Kern  r.  and  ceded  the  remainder  of  their 
land  to  the  United  States.  Probably  of 
Mariposan  (Yokuts)  or  Shoshonean stock. 
(4’.  Iloleclame,  Holkoma. 

Hol-mie-uhs. — Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  256. 1853.  Holmiuk. — Rovee 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782,  1.S99. 

Holstenborg.  A missionary  station  on 
Davis  str.,  av.  Greenland. 

Holsteinberg. — Crantz.  Hist.  Greenland,  i,13, 1767. 
Holstensborg. — Meddelelser  om  Gronland,  xxa', 
map,  1902. 

Holtrochtac.  A Costanoan  village  for- 
merly connected  with  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 
1860. 

Holukhik  [Ho-lfiq'Ak).  A Yaquina 
village  on  the  n.  side  of  Yaquina  r., 
Greg. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229,  1890.' 

Homalko.  A Salish  tribe  on  the  e.  side 
of  Bute  inlet,  Brit.  Col.,  speaking  the 
Comox  dialect;  pop.  89  in  1904. 

Em-alcom.  — Can.  Inn.  AIT.  for  1884. 1.87.  Homalco. — 
Ibid.,  1891.  map.  Homalko. — Ibid.,  1901.  pt.  ii,  158. 
Goe'qomat/xo. — Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Homayine  {Ho'ma  gifi'-e,  ‘young  elk’). 
A subgens  of  the  Khotachi,  the  Elk  gens 
of  the  loAva. — Dorsev  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  238,  1897. 

Homayo.  A large  ruined  jmeblo  of  the 
TeAA'a  on  the  av.  bank  of  Rio  ( )jo  Caliente, 
a small  av.  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N.  Mex.  See  Bandelier 
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in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  37, 1892;  Hew- 
ett  in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1906. 

Homhoabit.  Given  by  Rev.  J.  Caballeria 
(Hist.  San  Bernardino  Val.,  1902)  as  a 
former  village,  probably  of  the  Serranos, 
at  a place  now  called  Homoa,  near  San 
Bernardino,  s.  Cal. 

Hominy.  From  the  Algonquian  dia- 
lects of  New  England  or  Virginia,  applied 
to  a dish  prepared  from  Indian  corn 
pounded  or  cracked  and  boiled,  or  the 
kernels  merely  hulled  by  steeping  first 
in  lye  or  ashes  and  afterward  boiled,  with 
or  without  fish  or  meat  to  season  it.  The 
first  mention  of  the  name  in  print  occurs 
in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  True  Travels,  43, 
1630.  Some  forms  of  the  name  given  by 
early  writers  are  tackhiunmin,  ‘to  grind 
corn  (or'grain) ,’ and  pokhommin,  ‘to  beat 
or  thresh  out.’  Josselyn  (N.  E.  Rar.,  53, 
1672)  defined  hominy  as  what  was  left 
after  the  flour  had  been  sifted  out  of 
cornmeal.  Beverley  (Virginia,  bk.  3, 
1722)  says  that  homony  is  “Indian  corn, 
broken  in  a mortar,  husked,  and  then 
boiled  in  water  over  a gentle  fire  for  ten 
or  more  hours  to  the  consistency  of  furm- 
ity.”  The  name  “hominy  grits”  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  cracked  variety. 
Tooker  suggests  as  the  radicals  ahdm,  ‘he 
beats  or  pounds’;  min,  ‘berry  or  fruit,’ 
‘grain.’  The  name  may  be  a reduction 
of  some  of  the  words  in  which  it  occurs, 
as  rockohominy.  Dr  Wm.  Jones  (inf’n, 
1906)  says:  “It  is  plain  that  the  form  of 
the  word  hominy  is  but  an  abbreviation, 
for  what  is  left  is  the  designative  suffix 
-min,  ‘grain,’  and  part  of  a preceding 
modifying  stem.”  For  a discussion  of 
the  etymology  see  Gerard  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  VI,  314,  1904;  vii,  226,  1905; 
Tooker,  ibid.,  vi,  682.  See  Samp. 

(a.  f.  c.  j.  n.  b.  n. ) 

Homna  (Ho-mna,  ‘smelling  like  fish’). 
A division  of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 1897. 

Homnipa.  Given  as  a Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 

Home-nip-pah.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23, 
1860. 

Homolobi  {Ild-moV-obi,  ‘place  of  the 
breast-like  elevation’ ).  A group  of  ru- 
ined pueblos  near  Winslow,  Ariz.,  which 
were  occupied  by  the  ancestors  of  various 
Ilopi  clans.  See  Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  23,  et  seq.,  1904;  Mindeleff  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  29,  1891. 

Homolua.  A former  Timucua  village, 
situated,  according  to  Laudonniewe,  on 
the  s.  side  of  St  Johns  r.,  Fla.,  at  its 
mouth,  in  1564.  De  Gourgues  placed  a 
town  of  similar  name  about  60  leagues 
inland  on  the  same  river. 

Emola. — LauclonniOre  (156-1)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  11.  s.,  306,  1869.  Homoloa. — Ibid.,  331.  Homo- 
loua.— De  Bry,  Brev.  Nar.,  mai>,  1590.  Molloua.— 
Laudoiiiiiore,  op.  cit.,  212.  Moloa.— Fontaneda 
(1.575),  ibid.,  2d  s.,  26-1,  1875.  Molona. — Landon- 
iiiere,  op.  cit.,  215.  Monloua. — Gourges,  ibid.,  2d 
s.,  276,  1875.  Omoloa.— LaudouniOre,  op.  cit.,  253. 


Homosassa  ( ‘ abundance  of  pepper  ’ ) . A 
Seminole  town  in  Hernando  co.,  Fla.,  in 
1837.  There  are  now  a river  and  a town 
of  the  same  name  in  that  locality. 

Homa  Susa.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  215,  1836. 

Homuarup.  A former  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r..  Cal. 

Home-war-roop.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23, 
1860. 

Homulchison.  A Squawmish  village 
community  at  Capilano  cr.,  Bufrard  inlet, 
Brit.  Col. ; the  former  headquarters  of  the 
supreme  chief  of  the  tribe.  Pop.  45  in 
1904. 

Capalino. — Can.  Ind.  All.,  276,  1894.  Capitano 
Creek.— Can.  Ind.  All.,  308,  1879.  HomuTtcison.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  475,  1900.  Kapi- 
lano.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  357,  1897. 

Honabanou.  Coxe  (Carolana,  14,  1741) 
says  that  “fifteen  leagues  above  the  Ho- 
hio  ...  to  the  w.  is  the  river  Hona- 
banou, upon  which  dwells  a nation  of  the 
same  name,  and  another  called  Amicoa.” 
On  the  map  accompanying  his  work  this 
river  is  represented  as  in  s.  e.  Missouri, 
entering  the  Mississippi  immediately 
above  or  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio.  As  there  is  no  stream  on  the 
w.  side  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
and  St  Genevieve  co.  that  can  be  called 
a river,  and  no  Indians  of  the  names 
mentioned  are  known  to  have  resided  in 
that  section,  both  must  be  rejected  as  un- 
authentic,  and  indeed  mythical  so  far  as 
the  locality  is  concerned.  This  river  has 
evidently  been  laid  down  from  Henne- 
pin’s map  of  1697,  relating  to  the  “New 
Discovery,”  which  is  admitted  to  be  un- 
authentic  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  region 
s.  of  the  mouth  of  Illinois  r.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  Coxe  has  attempted  to  give 
the  name  Ouabano  (q.  v. ),  which  La  Salle 
applied  to  some  Indians  who  visited  Ft  St 
Louis,  on  IMatagorda  bay,  Texas,  from  a 
westerly  section.  * (.j.  m.  c.  t.  ) 

Honani.  The  Badger  phratry  of  the 
Hopi,  comprising  the  Honani  (Badger), 
Muinyan  (Porcupine) , Wishoko  (Turkey- 
buzzard),  Buli  ( Butterfly), Buliso  (Even- 
ing Primrose),  and  Kacliina  (Sacred  Dan- 
cer) clans.  According  to  Fewkes  this 
people  settled  at  Kishvuba,  a spring 
sacred  to  the  Kachinas,  hefore  going  to 
Tu.'jayan.  The  Honani  and  Kachina 
phratries  are  intimately  associated.  The 
former  settled  Walpi  when  the  village 
was  on  the  old  site,  and  some  of  them 
wentonto  Awatobi,  whence  they  returned 
after  the  fall  of  that  pueblo.  The  arrival 
of  the  Honani  in  Tusayan  was  probably 
not  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century. 

Ho-na-m-nyu-mu. — Fcwkcs  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  Vil, 
405,  1894  (7! phratry’). 

Honani.  The  Badger  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Honani. — Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  117,  1884.  Honani 
win-wu. — Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584. 1900 
(Wiiiu.7t=‘clan’).  Ho-na'-ni  wiin-wii. — Fewkes  in 
Am.  Anthrop., VII,  405, 1894.  Hon'-wiin-wii. — Ibiil., 
4ai. 
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Honanki  (Hopi:  ‘bear  house’).  A pre- 
historic cliff-village,  attributed  to  the 
Hopi,  in  the  valley  of  Oak  cr.,  in  the 
“red-rock”  country  s.  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz. — 
Fewkes  in  17th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  558-569, 
1898. 

Honau  {Ilo'-na-u).  The  Bear  phratry 
of  the  Hopi,  comprising  the  Honau 
(Bear),Tokochi  (Wild-cat),  ChosrojBird 
[blue]),  Kokyan  (Spider),  and  Hekpa 
(Fir)  clans.  According  to  Fewkes  these 
people  are  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  arrive  in  Tusayan.  Although 
reputed  to  be  the  oldest  people  in  Walpi 
they  are  now  almost  extinct  in  that  pue- 
blo, and  are  not  represented  in  Sicho- 
movi.  They  exist  however  at  Mishong- 
novi. 

Honau. — Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  684,1900. 
Ho'-nau-iih.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  404, 
1894.  Honin  nyumu.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  .4.  E., 
38,1891  (n2/u?;ot=‘ phratry ’).  Hon-namu.— Voth, 
Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  36,  1905. 

Honau.  The  Bear  clan  of  the  Plopi. 
Honan. — Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  117,  1884  (mis- 
print). Ho'-nau. — Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
39,  1891.  Honau  winwu.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  584,  1900.  Honawuu.— Dorsey  and  Voth, 
Mishongnovi  Ceremonies,  175,  1902. 

Honayawus.  See  Fatmer’s  Brother. 

Honeoye  ( ‘his  finger  lies.’ — Hewitt).  A 
former  Seneca  settlement  on  Honeoye  cr. , 
near  Honeoye  lake,  N.  Y. ; destroyed  by 
Sullivan  in  1779. 

• Anagangaw. — Livermore  (1779)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  VI,  327-.S29,  1850.  Aniageen.— Pouehot,  map 
(1758)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  694,  1858.  An- 
nagaugaw.— Livermore, op. cit.  Anyayea.— Hubley 
(1779)  quoted  bv  Conover,  Kanadega  and  Geneva 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Hannayaye.-- Sullivan  ( 1779)  quoted 
by  Conover,  ibid.  Hanneyaye.-^Nukerck  (1779), 
ibid.  Haunyauya. — Grant  (1779), ibid.  Honeyoye. — 
Dearborn  (1779),  ibid.  Honneyayea.  — Fellows 
(1779),  ibid.  Onnayayou. — McKendry  (1779) , ibid. 
Onyauyah. — Barton  (1779),  ibid. 

Honest  John.  See  Tedyuskung. 

Honetaparteenwaz.  Given  as  a division 
of  the  Yankton  of  the  North  under  chief 
Tattunggarweeteco  in  1804,  but  probably 
intended  for  the  Hunkpatina. 
Hone-ta-par-teen-waz. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov., 
34,  1806;  Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  99,  1905. 

Honkut.  A division  of  Maidu  living 
near  the  mouth  of  Honcut  cr.,  Yuba  co.. 
Cal. 

Hoancuts.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xn,  420, 1874. 
Hoan'-kut. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
282,  1877.  Honcut. — Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  4.50, 
1874. 

Honmoyaushu  [Hon-mo-yau' -cu) . A 

former  Chinnashan  village  at  El  Barranco, 
near  San  Pedro,  Ventura  co..  Cal. — Hen- 
shaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1884. 

Honniasontkeronon  (Iroquois:  ‘people of 
the  place  of  crook-necked  squashes,’  or 
‘people  of  the  place  where  they  wear 
crosses’).  An  unidentified  people  of 
whom  Gallinoe  was  informed  by  the  Iro- 
quois as  living  on  Ohio  r.,  above  the  falls 
at  Louisville,  Ky.  On  a map  of  He  I’Isle, 
dated  1722,  a small  lake  called  L.  Onia- 
sont,  around  which  are  the  words  ‘ les 
Oniasontke,’  is  placed  on  the  s.  side,  ap- 


parently, of  the  “Ouabache,  otherwise 
called  Ohio  or  Beautiful  river,”  and  the 
outlet  of  L.  Oniasont  is  made  to  flow  into 
the  Ouabache.  It  may  be  inferred  that 
the  Iroquois  statement  as  to  the  location 
of  this  people  was  substantially  correct; 
that  is,  that  they  lived  on  a small  lake  e. 
of  Wabash  r.  and  having  an  outlet  into 
that  stream,  although  Hofiniasontke‘ron- 
no“  is  an  Iroquois  euphemism  for  the 
land  of  departed  spirits.  (J.  x.  b.  h.  ) 

Honniasontkeronons. — Giillim^e  (1669)  in  Margry 
Dec.,  1, 116, 1875.  Oniasontke,— De  I’Isle,  map.  1772. 
Oniasont-Keronons.— Fernow,  Ohio  Valley,  32,1890. 

Honosonayo  (‘white  deer’).  A clan  of 
the  ancient  Timucua  of  Florida. 

Honoso  Nayo. — Pareja  (cu.  1613)  quoted  bj’^Gat- 
schet  in  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Proc.,  xvn,  492, 1878. 

Honowa  ( Ilo'nowd,  ‘ poor  people  ’ ; sing. , 
Ho'novi).  A principal  division  of  the 
Cheyenne,  q.  v. 

Hof  nowa.-Grinnell,  Social  Org.  Cheyennes,  136, 
1905.  Ho'nowa.— Mooney, inf’n, 1905.  Poor.— Dor- 
sey in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub.,  no.  103,  62,  1905. 

Honsading.  A former  Hupa  village  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  Trinity  r.,Cal., 
near  the  entrance  of  the  canyon  through 
which  the  river  flows  after  leaving  Hupa 
vallev.  ( B.  E.  G. ) 

Aknutl. — Goddard,  inf’n,  1903  (Yurok  name). 
Hoonselton.— Ind.  AfF.  Rep. , 66, 1872.  Hoonsolton.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  82, 1870.  Hun'-sa-tung.— Powers  in 
Cont.N.. A. Ethnol. ,111,73, 1877.  Loonsolton.— H.  R. 
Rep.  98,  42d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  428,  1873.  Okahno.— 
Mever,Nachdem  Sacramento,  282, 1855.  Oka-no.— 
McKee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess., 
194,  1853.  Oke-noke.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes, III,  139, 1853.  Okenope.— Gibbs,MS.,B.A.E., 
1852. 

Honwee  Vallecito.  A Diegueno  ranch- 
eria  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852  at 
Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal. — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  132,  1857. 

Hook.  One  of  the  small  tribes  or  bands 
formerly  living  in  South  Carolina  on  the 
lower  Pedee  and  its  affluents,  and  possibly 
of  Siouan  stock.  Lawson  (Hist.  Car.,  45, 
1860)  refers  to  them  as  foes  of  the  Santee 
and  as  living  in  1701  about  the  mouth  of 
Winyaw  bay,  S.  C.  Consult  Mooney, 
Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E., 
1895.  See  Backhook. 

Hooka  (W-o-l-a).  The  Dove  clans  of 
the  Keresan  pueblos  of  Santa  Ana,  San 
Felipe,  and  Sia,  New  Mexico.  That  of 
the  last-mentioned  village  is  extinct. 
Hohoka-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  3.50, 
1896  (Sia  form;  hdno  = ‘people’).  Hooka-hano. — 
Ibid.  (Santa  .Ana  form).  Huuka-hano.  Ibid.  (San 
Felipe  form). 

Hook-stones.  A variety  of  prehistoric 
artifacts  to  which  no  particular  purpose 
can  be  assigned.  They  are  heavy,  hook- 
like objects,  from  1 to  4 or  5 in.  in 
length  and  of  diversified  proportions. 
The  principal  variety  standing  on  the 
heavy  rounded  base  resembles  somewhat 
the  letter  Z;  others  are  longer  and  more 
slender,  with  the  ba.se  less  developed,  but 
with  the  hook  more  pronounced.  An 
example  with  hook  at  both  ends,  ]irob- 
ably  not  properly  included  in  this  group. 
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is  given  by  Yates  in  Morehead’s  Prehis- 
toric Implements.  They  are  usually  made 
of  soapstone  and  other  soft  rock,  and  occur 
in  burials  in  s.  California,  on  the  islands 
as  well  as  on  the  mainland, 
and  nodouht  hadsymbolic  use 
(see  Prohlewatical  objects) . A 
number  of  these  objects,  now 
in  the  Peal)ody  Museum,  are 
described  by  Putnam,  who 
prefers  to  regard  them  as  im- 
hook-stone;  s . ])lements,  and  mentions  signs 

California.  Qf  TwO  exami)leS  Were 

^Palmer;  i j.  ■ i .• 

obtained  from  a grave  at  the 
ancient  soapstonequarry  of  Santa  Catalina 
id.  in  1902  (Holmes),  and  a deposit  of 
about  50  specimens  was  discovered  at  Re- 
dondo beach.  Cal.,  in  1905  (Palmer). 

Consult  Holmes  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1900,  1902;  Moorehead,  op.  cit. ; Palmer 
in  2d  Bull.  S.  W.  Soc.  Arclneol.  Inst. 
Am.,  1905;  Putnam  in  Surv.  W.  100th 
Merid.,  7,  1879.  (w.  n.  ii.) 

Hoolatassa.  A former  Choctaw  town  4 
m.  from  Abihka,  probably  in  the  present 
Kemper  co..  Miss. — Romans,  Fla.,  310, 
1775. 

Hoolikan.  See  Eulachon. 

Hoonebooey.  One  of  the  Shoshoni  tribes 
or  bands  said  to  have  dwelt  e.  of  the  Cas- 
cade and  s.  of  the  Blue  mts.  of  Oregon,  in 
1865.  Not  identified. 

Hoonebooey. — Huntington  in  Ind.  Ail.  Rep.,  466, 
1865.  Hoo-ne-boo-ly. — Ibid.,  471. 

Hooshkal  {Hoosh-l-ul) . A former  Che- 
halis  village  on  the  n.  shore  of  Grays 
harbor,  IVash. — Gibbs,  MS.,  no.  248, 
B.  A.  E. 

Hopahka  Choctaw.  The  Choctaw  for- 
merly residing  in  Hopahka  town  in  s. 
Mississippi,  w.  of  Pearl  r.,  who  are  spoken 
of  as  the  most  intelligent  and  influential 
of  the  tribe.  Known  alsoasCobb  Indians, 
from  their  leader. — Claiborne  (1843)  in 
Sen.  Hoc.  168,  28th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  39,  65, 
1844. 

Hopedale.  A Moravian  Eskimo  mission 
village  on  the  e.  coast  of  Labrador,  estab- 
lished in  1782  (Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  199, 
1863).  Pop.  about  155. 

Hopehood.  A Norridgewock  chief, 
known  among  his  ])Cople  as  Wahowa, 
or  Wohawa,  who  ac(juired  considerable 
notori(‘ty  in  e.  New  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17tli  century.  He  was  the 
son  of  a chief  called  Rol)inhood.  Hope- 
hood’s  career  is  jtronounced  by  Drake 
(Ind.  Biog.,  130,  1832)  to  have  been  one 
of  long  and  bloody  exploits.  He  lirst 
appears  as  a participant  in  King  Philip’s 
war,  when  he  made  an  attack  on  a house 
filled  with  women  and  children  at  Ne- 
wichawanoc,  about  the  site  of  Berwick, 
iMe. ; all  esca]>ed,  however,  exce]d  two 
children  and  the  woman  who  bravely  bar- 
red and  defended  the  door.  In  1676  he 
was  one  of  the  leadc'rs  of  the  e.  New  Eng- 
land tribes  who  held  consultation  with 


the  English  at  Taconnet,  Me.  In  1685  he 
joined  Kankamagus  and  other  sachems 
in  a letter  to  Gov.  Cranfield  of  New 
Hampshire,  protesting  against  the  en- 
deavor of  the  English  to  urge  the  Mo- 
hawk to  attack  them.  On  Mar.  18,  1690, 
he  joined  the  French  under  Hertel  in  a 
massacre  at  Salmon  falls,  and  in  (May 
attacked  Fox  Point,  N.  IL,  burning  sev- 
eral houses,  killing  14  persons,  and  carry- 
ing away  6 others.  Not  long  afterward  he 
penetrated  the  Iroquois  country,  where 
some  Canadian  Indians,  mi.staking  him 
for  an  Irocpiois,  slew  him  and  several  of 
his  companions.  Hopehood  was  at  one 
time  a captive  in  the  liands  of  the  English 
and  served  as  a slave  for  a season  in 
Boston.  (c.  T.) 

Hopi  (contraction  of  ITopitu,  ‘peaceful 
ones,’  or  Ifopitn-shinumu,  ‘peaceful  all 
people’:  their  own  name).  A body  of 
Indians,  speaking  a Shoshonean  dialect, 
occupying  6 pueblos  on  a reservation  of 
2,472,320  acres  in  x.  e.  Arizona.  The 
name  “(Moqui,”  or  “IMoki,”  by  which 
they  have  been  popularly  known, 
means  ‘dead’  in  their  own  language, 
but  as  a tribal  name  it  is  seemingly 
of  alien  origin  and  of  undetermined  sig- 
nification— perhaps  from  the  Keresan 
language  (IMosIcha  in  Laguna,  Mo-ts  in 
Acoma,  Motsf  in  Sia,  Cochiti,  and  San 
Felij^e),  whence  Espejo’s  “Mohace”  and 
“Mohoce”  (1583)  and  Onate’s  “Moho- 
qui”  (1598).  Bandelier  and  Cushing  be- 
lieved the  Hopi  country,  the  later  pro- 
vince of  Tusayan,  to  be  identical  with  the 
Totonteac  of  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza. 

Hisforii. — The  Hoi)i  first  beciune  known 
to  white  men  in  the  summer  of  1540, 
when  Coronado,  then  at  Cibola  (Zufii), 
dispatched  Pedro  de  Tobar  and  Fray  Juan 
de  Padilla  to  visit  7 villages,  constituting 
the  province  of  Tusayan,  toward  the  w. 
or  X.  w.  The  Sjianiards  were  not  re- 
ceived with  friendliness  at  fir.«t,  hut  the 
opposition  of  the  natives  was  soon  over- 
come and  the  jiarty  remained  among  the 
Hopi  several  days,  learning  from  them 
of  the  existence  of  the  (band  canyon  of 
the  Colorado,  which  Cardenas  was  later 
ordered  to  visit.  The  names  of  the 
Tusayan  towns  are  not  recorded  by  Cor- 
onado’s chroniclers,  so  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Oraibi,  Shongopovi,  Mishong- 
novi,  Walpi,and  Awatobi,  itis  not  known 
with  certainty  what  villages  were  inhab- 
ited when  the  Hopi  first  became  known 
to  the  Spaniards.  Omitting  Awatobi, 
which  was  destroyed  in  1700,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Oraibi  none  of  these 
towns  now  occiques  its  16th  century  site. 

Francisco  Sanchez  Chamuscado  visited 
Zufii  in  1581  and  sjieaks  of  the  Hojii 
country  as  A.«ay  or  Osay,  but  he  did  not 
visit  it  on  account  of  the  snow.  Two 
years  later,  however,  the  ]irovince  was 
visited  by  Antonio  de  Espejo,  who  jour- 
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neyed  28  luagues  from  Zuni  to  the  first  of 
the  Hopi  pueblos  in  4 days.  The  Mohoce, 
or  Mohaoe,  of  this  explorer  consisted  of 
5 large  villages,  the  population  of  one  of 
which,  Aguato  (Ahuato,  Zaguato=.\wa- 
tobi)  he  estimated  at  50,000,  a figure 
jierhaps  25  times  too  great.  The  names 
of  the  other  towns  are  not  given.  The 
natives  had  evidently  forgotten  the  horses 
of  Tobar  and  ('ardenasof  43  years  before, 
as  they  now  became  frightened  at  these 
strange  animals.  The  I4opi  presented 
Espejo  withquantitiesof  cotton  “towels,” 
perhaps  kilts,  for  which  they  were  cele- 
bratecl  then  as  now. 

The  next  Spaniard  to  visit  the“Moho- 
qui”  was  Juan  de  Onate,  governor  and 
colonizer  of  New  IMexico,  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  and  made  the  In- 
dians swear  to  ol  leditmce  and  vassalage  on 
Nov.  15, 1598.  Their  spiritual  welfare  was 
assigned  to  Fray  JuandeClaros,  although 
no  active  missions  were  established 
among  the  Hopi  until  nearlv  a generation 
later.  The  5 villages  at  this  time,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  determine  them,  were 
Aguato  or  Aguatuyba  (Awatobi),  (laspe 
((nialpe= Walpi),  Comupavf  or  Xumu- 
pamf  (Shongopovi),  Majananf  (Mishong- 
novi),  and  Olalla  or  Naybf  (Oraibi). 

The  first  actual  missionary  work  under- 
taken among  the  Hopi  was  in  1629,  on 
Aug.  20  of  which  year  Francisco  de  Por- 
ras,  .Andres  Gutierrez,  Cristobal  de  la 
Concepcion,  and  Francisco  de  San  PueTia- 
ventura,  escorted  by  12  soldiers,  reached 
Awatobi,  where  the  mission  of  San  Ber- 
nardino was  founded  in  honor  of  the  day, 
followed  by  theej^tablishmeutof  missions 
also  at  Walpi,  Shongo))ovi,  Mishongnovi, 
and  Oraibi.  Porras  was  poisoned  by  the 
natives  of  Awatobi  in  1633.  All  the 
Hopi  missions  seem  to  have  led  a preca- 
rious existence  until  1680,  when  in  the 
gimeral  Pueblo  revolt  of  that  year  four 
resident  missionaries  were  killed  and  the 
churches  destroyed.  Henceforward  no 
attempt  was  made  to  reestablish  any  of 
the  missions  save  that  of  Awatobi  in 
1700,  which  so  incensed  the  other  Hopi 
that  they  fell  upon  it  in  the  night,  kill- 
ing many  of  its  people  and  compelling 
its  permanent  abandonment.  Before  the 
rebellion  Nlishongnovi  and  Walpi  had 
become  reduced  to  visitas  of  the  missions 
of  Shongopovi  and  Oraibi  respectively. 
At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  the  ))opula- 
tion  of  Awatobi  was  given  as  800,  Shongo- 
povi .500,  and  AValj)i  1,200.  Oraibi,  it  is 
said,  had  14,000  gentiles  before  their  con- 
version, but  that  they  were  consumed 
by  pestilence.  This  number  is  doubtless 
greatly  exaggerated. 

The  pueblos  of  Walpi,  Mishongnovi, 
and  Shongopovi,  situated  in  the  foothills, 
were  probably  abandoned  about  the  time 
of  the  Pueblo  rebellion,  and  new  villages 
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builton  theadjacent  mesas  forthe  purpose 
of  defense  against  the  Spaniards,  whose 
vengeance  was  needlessly  feared.  The 
reco'nquest  of  the  New  Mexican  pueblos 
led  many  of  their  inhabitants  to  seek 
protection  among  the  Hopi  toward  the 
clo.se  of  the  17th  century.  Some  of  the.se 
built  the  pueblo  of  Payuj)ki,  on  the  Alid- 
dle  mesa,  but  were  taken  l)ack  and  .set- 
tled in  Sandia  about  the  ndddle  of  the 
18th  century.  About  the  year  1700  Hano 
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was  established  on  the  Fast  mesa,  near 
Walpi,  by  Tewa  from  near  Abiquiu, 
N.  Mex.,  who  came  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Walpians.  Herethey  havelived  unin- 
terrui)tedly,  andalthougii  they  have  inter- 
married extensively  with  the  Hopi,  they 
retain  their  native  speech  and  many  of 
their  distinctive  tribal  rites  and  customs. 
Two  other  pueblos,  Sichomovi  on  the 
Fii-st  mesa,  built  by  .Asa  elans  (q-v. ) 
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from  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Shipanlovi, 
founded  by  a colony  from  Shongopovi  on 
the  Second  or  IMiddle  mesa,  are  both  of 
comparatively  modern  origin,  having 
been  established  about  the  middle  of  the 
18tli  century,  or  about  the  time  the  Pay- 
upki  people  returned  to  their  old  home. 
Thus  the  pueblos  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Tusayan  now  consist  of  the  following: 
Walpi,  Sichomovi,  and  Hano,  on  the 
First  or  East  mesa;  pop.  (1900)  205,  119, 
and  160,  respectively,  exclusive  of  about 
20  who  have  established  homes  in  the 
plain;  total  504.  Mishongnovi,  Shongo- 
l)ovi,  and  Shupaulovi,  on  the  Second  or 
IMiddle  mesa;  estimated  pop.  244,  225, 
and  126;  total  595.  Oraibi,  on  the  Third 
or  West  mesa;  pop.  (1890)  905.  Total 
llopi  poi>ulation  (1904)  otlicially  given  as 
1,878. 

Social  organization. — The  Hopi  people 
are  divided  into  several  phratries,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  clans,  each  of  which 
preserves  its  distinct  legends,  ceremonies, 
and  ceremonial  paraphernalia.  Out  of 
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these  clan  organizations  have  sprung 
religious  fraternities,  the  head-men  of 
which  are  still  members  of  the  dominant 
clan  in  each  phratry.  The  relative  im- 
portance of  the  clans  varies  in  different 
pueblos;  many  that  are  extinct  in  some 
villages  are  powerful  in  others.  Tlie 
12  phratries  and  their  dependent  clans 
as  rejiresented  in  the  East  Mesa  villages 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Ala-Lengya  ( Horn-tlute) phrairg:  Ala 
(Horn),  Pangwa  (Mountain  sheep),  So- 
wiin  wa  (Deer) , Chubio  (Antelope ) , Chaiz- 
ra  (Elk),  Lehu  (Seed  grass),  Shiwanu 
(Ant),  Ann  (Red-ant),  Tokoanu  (Black- 
ant),  Wukoann  (Great-ant),  Leliotn 
(Tiny-ant),  Shakwalengya  (Blue  flute), 
Masilengya  (Drab  or  All-colors  tlute). 


2.  Patki  (Water-house  or  Cloud)  phra- 
trij:  Patki  (Water-house),  Kau  (Corn), 
Omauwu  (Rain-cloud),  Tanaka  (Rain- 
bow), Talawipiki  (Lightning),  Kwan 
(Agave),  Siwapi  (‘Rabbit-brush’),  Pa- 
wikya  (aquatic  animal  [Duck]),  Pakwa 
(Frog),  Pavatiya  (Tadpole),  Murzibusi 
(Bean),  Kawaibatunya  (Watermelon), 
Yoki  (Rain). 

3.  Chiui  (Snake) p/imfry.'  Chua  (Snake), 
Tohouh  (Puma) , Huwi(Dove),  Ushu  (Co- 
lumnar cactus),  Puna  (Cactus  fruit), 
Yungyu  (Opuntia),  Nabowu  (Opuntia 
frutescens),  Piuwani  (Marmot),  Pihcha 
(Skunk),  Kalashiavu  (Raccoon),  Tubish 
(Sorrow),  Patung  (Squash),  Atoko 
(Crane),  Kele  (Pigeon-hawk),  Chinunga 
(Thistle).  The  last  5 are  extinct. 

4.  Pakah  ( Reed ) ]>  hr  airy : Pakab 

(Reed),  Kwalm  (Eagle),  Kwayo(Hawk), 
Koyonya  (Turkey),  Tawa  (Sun),  Paluna 

Twin-brotherof  Puhukonghoya),  Shohu 

Star),  Massikwayo  (Chicken-hawk), 
Kahabi  (Willow),  Tebi  (Greasewood) . 

5.  Kokop  (Wood)  phratry:  Kokop 
(Wood),  Ishauu  (Coyote),  Kwewu 
(\Volf),  Sikyataiyo  (Yellow-fox),  Le- 
taiyo  (Gray-fox),  Zrohona  (small  mam- 
•.aal),  Masi(Masauu,  dead,  skeleton.  Ruler 
of  the  Dead),  Tuvou  (Pinon),  Hoko 
(Juniper),  Awata(Bow),  Sikyachi  (small 
yellow  bird),  Tuvuchi  (small  red  bird). 

6.  Taho  (Cottontail  rabbit)  phratry: 
Tabo  (Cottontail  rabbit),  Sowi  (Jackrab- 
bit) . 

7.  Tawa  (Sand  or  Earth)  phratry:  Ku- 
kuch,  Bachi])kwasi,  Nananawi,  Momobi 
(varieties  of  lizard),  Pisa  (White  sand), 
Tuwa  (Red  sand),  Chukai  (Mud),  Sihu 
(Flower),  Nanawu  (small  strij^ed  squir- 
rel). 

8.  Honau  (Bear)  phratry:  llonau 
(Bear),  Tokochi  (Wild-cat),  Chosro 
(Blue-bird),  Kokyan  (Spider),  llekpa 
(Fir). 

9.  Kacliina  (Sacred  dancer)  phratry: 
Kachina  (Sacred  dancer),  Gyazru  (Paro- 
quet), Angwusi  (Raven),  Sikyachi  (Yel- 
low bird), Tawamana (Blackbird),  Salabi 
(Spruce),  Suhubi  (Cottonwood). 

10.  Asrt  (Tansy  mustard)  phratry:  Asa 
(Tansy  mustard),  Chakwaina  (Black- 
earth  Kachina),  Kwingyap  (Oak),  Hos- 
boa  (Chapparal  cock),  Posiwu  (INIagpie), 
Chisro  (Snow  - bunting),  Puchkohu 
(Boomerang  rabbit-stick),  Pisha  (Field- 
mouse). 

11.  Piba  (Tobacco)  ]>hratry:  Piba  (To- 
bacco), Chongyo  (Pi]>e). 

12.  JTonani  (Badger)  phratry:  Honani 
(Badger),  Muinyawu  (Porcupine),  Wish- 
oko  (Turkey-buzzard),  Bull  (Butterfly), 
Buliso  (Evening  ITimrose),  Kachina 
(Sacred  dancer). 

^lost  of  the  above  clans  occur  in  the 
other  Hopi  pueblos,  but  not  in  llano. 
There  are  a few  clans  in  the  Middle  IMesa 
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villages  and  in  Oraibi  that  are  not  now 
represented  at  Walpi.  For  the  Hano 
clans  see  Hano. 

The  Honan  (Bear)  clan  is  represented 
on  each  mesa  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest  in  Tusayan.  It  is  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  the  Kio  Grande  valley, 
but  on  tire  East  mesa  the  clan  is  now  so 
reduced  as  to  be  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion at  Walpi  within  a generation. 

The  Chua  (Snake)  people  were  among 
the  earliest  to  settlein  Tusayan,  joiningthe 
Bears  and  living  with  them  when  Walpi 
was  in  the  foot-hills.  The  legends  of  this 
people  declare  that  they  came  from  pue- 
blos in  the  N.,  nearNavahomt.,  ontheKio 
Colorado.  In  their  northern  home  they 
were  united  with  the  Ala  ( Horn ) people, 
who  separated  from  them  in  their  south- 
erly migration  and  united  with  the  Flute 
people  at  the  now-ruined  pueblo  of  Leng- 
yanobi,  x.  of  the  East  mesa.  The  com- 
bined Snake  and  Ala  people  control  the 
Antelope  and  Snake  fraternities,  and 
possess  the  fetishes  and  other  parapher- 
nalia of  the  famous  Snake  dance.  The 
palladium  of  this  people  is  kept  at  Walpi, 
thus  leading  to  the  belief  that  this  was 
the  first  Hopi  home  of  the  Snake  and 
kindred  people. 

The  Lengya  (Flute)  people,  once  very 
strong,  are  now  almost  extinct  at  the  East 
mesa,  but  are  numerous  in  some  of  the 
other  pueblos.  They  are  said  to  have 
lived  formerly  at  Lengyanobi  and  to  have 
come  to  Tusayan  from  the  S.,  or  from  pue- 
blos along  Little  Colorado  r.  The  chief 
of  the  Flute  priesthood  controls  the  Flute 
ceremony,  which  occurs  biennially,  alter- 
nating with  the  Snake  dance.  There  are 
two  divisions  in  the  Flute  fraternity,  one 
known  as  the  Drab  Flute  and  the  other  as 
the  Blue  Flute,  the  former  being  extinct 
at  Walpi.  Sichomovi  and  Hano  have 
no  representatives  of  this  phratry,  but 
it  is  rej)resented  in  all  the  other  Hopi 
villages. 

There  are  Ala,  or  Horn,  people  in  most 
of  the  Hopi  pueblos,  and  clans  belonging 
to  this  phratry  are  named  generally  after 
horned  animals.  Their  ancestors  came 
to  Walpi  with  the  Flute  people  and  were 
well  received,  because  they  had  formerly 
lived  with  the  Snake  people  in  the  N. 
They  now  join  the  Snake  priest  in  the 
Antelope  rites  of  the  Snake  dance. 

The  Patki  (Water-house,  or  Cloud) 
phratry  includes  a number  of  clans  that 
came  to  the  Hopi  country  from  the  S., 
and  the  now  ruined  villages  along  the 
Little  Colorado  are  claimed  by  this  people 
to  have  been  their  former  homes.  They 
were  comparatively  late  arrivals,  and 
brought  a high  form  of  sun  and  serpent 
worship  that  is  still  prominent  in  the  Win- 
ter Solstice  ceremony.  The  Sun  priests, 
who  are  well  represented  in  most  of  the 


Hopi  pueblos  and  are  especially  strong  at 
Walpi,  accompanied  this  people.  Others, 
as  the  Piba  or  Tobacco  clan,  came  to 
Walpi  from  Awatobi  on  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  pueblo  in  1700. 

The  Pakab  (Reed)  people  also  came 
from  Awatobi,  settling  lirst  at  the  base 
of  the  Middle  mesa,  whence  they  went 
to  Walpi.  They  control  the  Warrior 
society  called  Kalektaka. 

The  Kokop  ( Wood)  phratry  came  from 
Sikyatki  and  have  a few  representatives 
in  Walpi  and  in  the  other  villages.  The 
traditional  home  of  the  Kokop  and  allied 
clans  was  Jernez  (q.  v. ),  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Honani  or  Badger  phratry  origi- 
nally lived  at  Awatobi,  and  after  the  de- 
struction of  that  pueblo  went  to  Oraibi 
and  Walpi.  It  is  now  largely  represented 
in  Sichomovi,  which  village  it  joined  the 
Asa  in  founding.  The  Buli,  or  Butterfly, 
clan  is  closely  related  to  the  Honani  peo- 
ple, and  both  are  probably  of  Keresan  or 
of  Tewa  origin. 
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The  Kachina  phratry  is  also  of  New 
Mexican  origin,  and  in  some  of  the  pue- 
blos shares  witli  the  Honani  the  control 
of  the  masked  dance  organization  called 
Kachinas;  but  it  is  not  strong  in  Walpi. 

The  Asa  people  were  Tewa  in  kin, 
coming  originally  from  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  and  settling  successively  at  Zufii 
and  in  the  Canyon  de  Chelly.  This 
people,  with  the  Honani,  founded  Sicho- 
movi, and  is  now  one  of  the  strongest 
clans  on  the  East  mesa.  Only  one  or 
two  members  now  live  at  Walj)!;  a few 
live  in  the  Middle  Mesa  villages,  but  none 
at  Oraibi. 

Archt’ologii. — The  erection  and  flnal 
abandonment  of  their  villages  by  the.  va- 
rious Hopi  clans  during  their  migrations 
and  successive  shiftings  have  left  many 
ruins,  now  consisting  largely  of  mounds, 
both  within  their  jiresent  territory  and  re- 
mote from  it.  Ruinsof  villages  which  the 
traditions  of  the  Hopi  ascribe  to  their  an- 
cestors are  found  as  far  x.  as  the  Rio  Colo. 
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rado,  w.  to  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  s.  to  the  Verde 
valley,  Tonto  basin,  and  tlie  Kio  Gila, 
and  E.  to  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico. 
Therefore,  although  Shoshonean  in  lan- 
guage, the  present  Ilopi  j)o])ulation  and 
culture  are  composite,  made  up  of  accre- 
tioirs  from  widely  divergent  sources  and 
from  peoj)le  of  different  linguistic,  stocks. 
Some  of  the  Ho])i  ruins  have  been  ex- 
l)lored  by  the  Bureau  of  American  I'lth- 
nology,  the  National  IMuseum,  and  the 
Field  IMuseum  of  Natural  f I istory.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  isAwatobi 
(<1.  V.)  on  Jeditoh  or  Antelope  mesa,  the 
walls  of  whose  ndssion  church,  built  prob- 
ably in  ]()29,  are  still  jiartly  standing. 

Sikyatki  (q.v. ),  another  large  and  now 
well-known  ruin,  in  the  foot-hills  <jf  the 
East  mesa,  was  occupied  in  j)rehistoric 
times  by  Kokop  clans  of  Keresan  people 
from  the  Rio  Grande  country.  They  had 
attained  a highly  artistic  development  as 
exhibited  by  their  ])ottery,  which  is  jjrob- 
ahly  the  finest  ware  ever  manufactured  by 
Indians  n.  of  Mexico. 

The  original  clans  of  Walpi  are  said  to 
have  occupied  three  sites  after  their  ar- 
rival in  the  Ilopi  country,  settling  first 
on  the  terra(;e  w.  of  the  East  mesa,  then 
higher  up  and  toward  the  s.,  where  the 
foundation  walls  of  a Spanish  mission 
church  can  still  he  traced.  From  this 
point  they  moved  to  the  present  Walpi 
on  the  summit  of  the  me.sa,  apparently 
soon  after  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680.  See 
Kisakobi,  Kuchaptuvela. 

Payupki,  a ])ictm’esque  ruin  on  the 
Middle  mesa,  was  settled  by  Tanoan 
peo{)le  (apparently  Tigua)  al)out  the  year 
1700  and  abandoned  about  1742,  when  the 
inhabitants  were  taken  back  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  settled  at  Sandia. 

Chukubi,  a prehistoric  pueblo  midway 
between  Payuj)ki  and  Shupaulovi,  also 
on  the  Middle  mesa,  was  built  probably 
byi-mithern  clans  whose  descendants  form 
most  of  the  ]iresent  pojnilation  of  the 
Middle  mesa  villages. 

Old  Shongoj)ovi  lay  in  the  foot-hills  at 
the  base  of  the  Middle  mesa,  below  the 
present  j)ueblo  of  that  name.  This  town 
was  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
aclvent,  and  near  it  was  built  a church 
the  walls  of  which,  up  to  a few  yepsago, 
served  as  a sheep  corral.  Its  original  in- 
habitants came  from  the  Little  Colorado 
valley. 

The  ruins  of  Old  Mishongnovi  are  on 
the  terrace  below  the  present  j)ueblo. 
Its  walls  are  barely  traceable.  From 
its  cemetery  beautiful  pottery,  resembling 
that  of  Sikyatki,  has  been  exhumed. 

Some  of  the  most  important  ruins  of 
the  Ilopi  country  are  situated  on  the  rim 
of  Antelope  mesa,  not  far  from  .Vwatobi, 
and  are  remains  of  Keresan  jnieblos. 
Among  these  are  Kawaika  and  Chakpa- 


hu.  In  the  same  neighborhood  are  the 
ruins  of  Kokopki,  once  occupied  by  the 
Woo<l  clan,  originally  from  Jemez.  North 
of  the  present  Ilopi  mesas  are  ruins  at 
Kishuba,  where  the  Kachina  clan  once 
lived,  and  at  Lengyanobi,  the  home  of  the 
Flute  peo])le.  The  ruins  along  the  lower 
Little  Colorado,  near  Black  falls,  known 
as  Wukoki,  and  those  called  llomolobi, 
near  Winslow,  are  likewise  claimed  by 
the  Ilopi  as  the  homes  of  ancestral  clans. 
Wukoki  may  have  been  iidiabited  by  the 
Snake  people,  while  the  iidiabitants  of 
llomolobi  were  related  to  southern  clans 
that  went  to  Wal])i  and  Zufii. 

Characteristics  and  customs. — The  IIo])i 
are  rather  small  of  stature,  but  muscular 
and  agile.  Both  sexes  have  reddish- 
brown  skin,  high  cheek-bones,  straight 
broad  nose,  slanting  eyes,  and  large 
mouths  with  gentle  ex]>ression.  As  a 
rule  the  occiput  exhibits  cradle-board 
flattening  (see  Arli tidal  head  deforma- 
tion). The  pro])ortion  of  albinos  is 
large.  The  hair  is  usually  straight  and 
black,  but  in  some  individuals  it  is 
brownish  and  in  others  it  is  wavy.  The 
hair  of  the  men  is  commonly  “banged” 
in  front  or  cut  in  “terraces”;  the  long 
hair  behind  is  gathered  in  a sort  of  short 
queue  and  tied  at  the  neck.  The  ma- 
trons wear  their  hair  in  two  coils  which 
hang  in  front.  On  reaching  puberty  the 
girls  dress  their  hair  in  whorls  at  the  sides 
of  the  head,  in  imitation  of  the  squash 
blossom,  the  symbol  of  fertility  (see  illus- 
tration). The  women  tend  to  corpulency 
and  age  rapidly;  they  are  ])i'olilic,  but 
the  infant  mortality  is  very  great  (see 
Health  and  Disease).  Boys  and  girls  usu- 
ally have  line  features,  and  the  latter 
mature  early,  often  being  married  at  the 
age  of  15  or  16  years.  Bachelors  and 
spinsters  are  rare.  A few  men  dress  as 
women  and  jierform  women’s  work. 

In  mental  traits  the  Ilopi  are  the 
ecjual  of  any  Indian  tribe.  They  ]>osse.«s 
a highly  artistic  .«en.«e,  exhibited  by 
their  ]>ottery,  basketry,  and  weaving. 
They  are  industrious,  imitative,  keen  in 
bargaining,  have  some  inventive  genius, 
ami  are  quick  of  jicrception.  Among 
them.'^elves  they  are  often  merry,  greatly 
a]ipreciating  jests  and  practical  jokes. 
They  rarely  forget  a kindness  or  an  in- 
jury, and  often  act  from  impulse  and  in 
a childlike  way.  They  are  tractable, 
docile,  hospitable,  and  frugal,  and  have 
always  sought  to  be  peaceable,  as  their 
tribal  name  indicates.  They  believe  in 
witchcraft,  and  recognize  many  omens  of 
good  and  bad. 

The  Ilopi  are  monogamists,  and  as  a 
rule  are  faithful  in  their  marital  rela- 
tions. iNIurder  is  unknown,  theft  is  rare, 
and  lying  is  universally  condemned. 
Children  are  respectful  and  obedient  to 
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their  elders  and  are  never  flogged  except 
when  ceremonially  initiated  as  kachinas. 
From  their  earliest  years  they  are  taught 
industry  and  the  necessity  of  leading  up- 
right lives. 

The  clothing  of  the  Hopi  men  consists 
of  a calico  shirt  and  short  pantaloons,  and 
breechcloth,  moccasins,  and  hair  bands. 
Bracelets,  necklaces  of  shell,  tunpioise,  or 
silver,  and  earrings,  are  commonly  worn. 
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The  women  wear  a dark-blue  woolen 
blanket  of  native  weave,  tied  with  an  em- 
broidered belt,  and  a calico  manta  or 
shawl  over  one  shoulder;  their  moccasins, 
which  are  worn  only  occasionally,  are 
made  of  ox-hide  and  buckskin,  like  those 
of  the  men,  to  which  are  attached  leg- 
gings of  the  same  material,  but  now  often 
replaced  by  sheepskin.  The  ear-pend- 
ants of  the  women  and  girls  consist  of 
small  wooden  disks,  ornamented  with 
turquoise  ino.Haic  on  one  side.  Small 


children  generally  run  aVwut  naked,  and 
old  men  while  working  in  the  fields  or 
taking  part  in  ceremonies  divest  them- 
selves <jf  all  clothing  excej.)t  the  breech- 
cloth. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Hopi  is  a 
council  of  hereditary  clan  elders  and 
chiefs  of  religious  fraternities.  Among 
these  officials  there  is  recognized  a speaker 
chief  and  a war  chief,  but  there  has  never 
been  a supreme  chief  of  all  the  Hopi. 
Following  ancient  custom,  various  activi- 
ties inhere  in  certain  clans;  for  instance, 
one  elan  controls  the  warrior  societj', 
while  another  observes  tlie  sun  and  deter- 
mines the  calendar.  Fach  pueblo  has 
an  hereditary  village  chief,  who  directs 
certain  necessary  communal  work,  such 
as  the  cleaning  of  springs,  etc.  There 
seems  to  l)e  no  punishment  for  crime  ex- 
cept sorcery,  to  which,  under  Hopi  law, 
all  transgressions  may  be  reduced.  No 
punishmentof  a witch  or  wizard  is  known 
to  have  been  inflicted  at  Walpi  in  recent 
years,  but  there  are  traditions  of  impris- 
onment and  of  the  significant  and  myste- 
rious disappearance  of  those  accused  of 
witchcraft  in  former  times. 

The  Hopi  possess  a rich  mythology  and 
folklore,  inherited  from  a remote  ])ast. 
They  recognize  a large  number  of  super- 
natural beings,  the  identification  of  which 
is  sometimes  most  difficult.  Their  my- 
thology is  ]>oetic  and  highly  imaginative, 
and  their  philosophy  replete  with  incon- 
sistency. Their  songs  and  prayers,  some  of 
which  are  in  foreign  languages,  as  the  Ker- 
e.san  and  Tewa,  are  sometimes  very  beauti- 
ful. They  have  peculiar  marriage  cus- 
toms, and  elaborate  rites  in  which  chil- 
dren are  dedicated  to  the  sun.  The  bodies 
of  the  dead  are  sewed  in  blankets  and  de- 
posited with  food  offerings  among  the 
rocks  of  the  mesas.  The  Hopi  believe  in  a 
future  life  in  an  underworld,  but  have  no 
idea  of  future  punishment.  They  smoke 
straight  ]ui)es  in  ceremoTiies,  but  on  secu- 
lar occasions  prefer  cigarettes  of  tobacco 
wra)>ped  in  corn-husks.  They  never  in- 
vented an  intoxicating  drink,  and  until 
within  recent  years  none  of  them  had 
any  desire  for  .«nch.  Although  they 
have  seasons  of  ceremonial  gaming,  they 
do  not  gamble;  and  they  have  no  oaths, 
but  many,  especially  among  the  elders, 
are  garrulous  and  fond  of  gossip. 

iMaize  being  the  basis  of  their  subsist- 
ence, agriculture  is  the  princii>al  industry 
of  the  Hopi.  ( )n  the  average  2,500  acres 
are  yearly  planted  in  this  cereal,  the 
yield'  in  1904  being  estimated  at  25,000 
bushels.  Perhaps  one-third  of  the  aiinual 
crop  is  preserveil  in  event  of  future  fail- 
ure through  drought  or  other  causes. 
There  are  also  about  1,000  acres  in  peach 
orchards  and  1,500  acres  in  beans,  melons, 
squashes,  pumpkins,  onions,  chile,  sun- 
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flowers,  etc.  Cotton,  wheat,  and  tol)acco 
are  also  raised  in  small  quantities,  but  in 
early  times  native  cotton  was  extensively 
grown.  In  years  of  stress  desert  plants, 
which  have  always  been  utilized  to  some 
extent  for  food,  form  an  important  part 
of  the  diet. 

The  Hopi  have  of  late  become  more  or 
less  pastoral.  Flocks  (otticially  estimated 
in  1904  at 56,000  sheep  and  15,000  goats), 
ac(j Hired  originally  from  tlie  Spaniards, 
sujiply  wool  and  skins.  They  own  also 
about  1,500  head  of  cattle,  and  4,350 
horses,  burros,  and  mules,  bogs,  chick- 
ens, hogs,  and  turkeys  are  their  only 
other  domesticated  animals.  x\ll  small 
desert  animals  are  eaten;  formerly  ante- 
lope, elk,  and  deer  were  cajitured  by  be- 
ing driven  into  pitfalls  or  corrals.  Com- 
munal rabbit  hunts  are  common,  the  an- 
imals being  killed  with  wooden  clubs 
shaped  like  boomerangs  (see  Rabbit 
sticks).  Prairie  dogs  are  drowned  out  of 
their  burrows,  coyotes  are  caught  in 
pitfalls  made  of  stones,  and  small  birds 
are  captured  in  snares. 

The  Hopi  are  skilled  in  weaving,  dye- 
ing, and  embroidering  blankets,  belts, 
and  kilts.  Their  textile  work  is  durable, 
and  shows  a great  variety  of  weaves.  The 
dark-blue  blanket  of  the  Hopi  woman  is 
an  important  article  of  commerce  among 
the  Pueblos,  and  their  embroidered  cere- 
monial blankets,  sashes,  and  kilts  made  of 
cotton  have  a ready  sale  among  neighbor- 
ing ti-ibes.  Although  the  Hopi  ceramic 
art  has  somewhat  deteriorated  in  modern 
times,  fair  pottery  is  still  made  among  the 
people  of  Hano,  where  one  family  has 
revived  the  superior  art  of  the  earlier  vil- 
lagers. They  weave  basketry  in  a great 
variety  of  ways  at  the  Middle  Mesa  pue- 
blos and  in  Oraibi;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  familiar  sacred-meal  plaques, 
whicharewellinadeand  brightly  colored, 
the  workmanship  is  crude.  The  Hopi 
are  clever  in  making  masks  and  other  re- 
ligious paraphernalia  from  hides,  and  ex- 
cel in  carving  and  ]>ainting  dolls,  repre- 
senting kachinas,  which  are  adorned  with 
bright  feathers  and  cloth.  They  likewise 
manufacture  mechanical  toys,  which  are 
exhibited  in  some  of  their  dramatic  en- 
tertainments. Nowhere  among  the  ab- 
origines of  North  America  are  the  Hopi 
excelled  in  dramaturgic  exhibitions,  in 
some  of  which  their  imitations  of  birds 
and  other  animals  are  marvelously  real- 
istic. 

The  Hopi  language  is  classified  as  Sho- 
shonean;  but,  according  to  (iabschet,  it 
“seems  to  contain  many  archaic  words 
and  forms  not  encountered  in  the  other 
dialects,  and  many  vocables  of  its  own.” 
The  ])ublished  vocabularies  are  very 
limited,  and  comparatively  little  is  known 
of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  lan- 


guage; but  it  is  evident  that  it  contains 
many  words  of  Keresan,  Tewa,  Pima, 
Zuni,Ute,  Navaho,  and  Apache  derivation. 
As  among  other  Southwestern  tribes  a 
number  of  words  are  modified  Spanish,  as 
those  for  horse,  sheep,  melon,  and  Hie 
names  for  other  intrusive  articles  and 
objects.  Slight  dialectic  differences  are 
noticeable  "in  the  speech  of  Oraibi  and 
Waljii,  but  the  language  of  the  other 
pueblos  is  jiractically  uniform.  The 
Hopi  language  is  melodious  and  the 
enunciation  clear.  The  speech  of  the 
people  of  Awatobi  is  said  to  have  had  a 
nasal  intonation,  while  the  Oraibi  sjieak 
drawlingly.  Although  they  accompany 
their  speech  with  gestures,  few  of  the 
Hopi  understand  the  sign  language.  The 
Keresan  jieople  have  furnislied  many 
songs,  with  their  words,  and  Zuni  and 
Pima  songs  have  ahso  been  introduced. 
Some  of  the  prayers  also  have  archaic 
Tanoan  or  Keresan  words. 

The  Hopi  are  preeminently  a religious 
people,  much  of  their  time,  es])ecially  in 
winter,  being  devoted  to  ceremonies  for 
rain  and  the  growth  of  crops.  Their  my- 
thology is  a polytheism  largely  tinged 
with  ancestor  worship  and  permeated 
with  fetishism.  They  originally  had  no 
conception  of  a great  spirit  corresponding 
to  God,  nor  were  they  ever  monotheists  ; 
and,  although  they  have  accepted  the 
teachings  of  Christian  missionaries,  these 
have  not  had  the  effect  of  altering  their 
primitive  beliefs.  Their  greatest  gods 
are  deified  nature  powers,  as  the  Mother 
Earth  and  the  Aky  god — the  former 
mother,  and  the  latter  father,  of  the 
races  of  men  and  of  marvelous  animals, 
which  are  conceived  of  as  closely  allied. 

The  earth  is  spoken  of  as  having  alw  ays 
existed.  In  Hopi  mythology  the  human 
race  was  not  created,  but  genei-ated  from 
the  earth,  from  which  man  emerged 
through  an  opening  called  the  sipapn, 
now  typified  by  the  Grand  canyon  of 
the  Colorado.  The  dead  are  supposed 
to  return  to  the  underworld.  The  8ky 
Father  and  the  Earth  1\I other  have  many 
names  and  are  personated  in  many  ways; 
the  latter  is  represented  by  a spider;  the 
former  by  a bird — a hawk  or  an  eagle. 
Buell  names  as  Fire  god.  Germ  god,  and 
others  are  attributal  designations  of  the 
great  male  powers  of  nature,  or  its  male 
germinative  principle.  All  supernatural 
beings  are  supposed  to  influence  the  rain 
and  consequently  the  growth  of  crops. 
Every  clan  religion  exhibits  strong  ances- 
tral worship,  in  which  a male  and  a 
female  ancestral  tutelary  of  the  clan, 
called  by  a distinctive  clan  name,  is  pre- 
eminent. The  Great  Horned  or  Plumed 
Serpent,  a form  of  sky  god,  derived  from 
the  S.,  and  introduced  by  the  Patki  and 
other  southern  clans,  is  prominent  in  sun 
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ceremonies.  The  number  of  subordinate 
supernatural  personages  is  almost  iinlim- 
ited.  These  are  known  as  “kachinas,” 
a term  referring  to  the  magic  power  inher- 
ent in  every  natural  object  for  good  or 
for  bad.  Many  of  these  kachinas  are 
personations  of  clan  ancestors,  others  are 
simply  beings  of  unknown  relationship 
but  endowed  with  magic  powers.  Each 
kachina  possesses  individual  character- 
istics, and  is  represented  in  at  least  six 
different  symbolic  colors.  The  world- 
quarters,  or  six  cardinal  points,  play  an 
important  role  in  Hopi  mythology  and 
ritual.  Fetishes,  amulets,  charms,  and 
mascots  are  commonly  used  to  insure  luck 
in  daily  occupations,  and  for  health  and 
success  in  hunting,  racing,  gaming,  and 
secular  performances.  The  Hopi  cere- 
monial calendar  consists  of  a number  of 
monthly  festivals,  ordinarily  of  9 days’ 
duration,  of  which  the  first  8 are  devoted 
to  secret  rites  in  kivas  (q.  v.)  or  in  rooms 
set  apart  for  that  purpose,  the  final  day  be- 
ing generally  devoted  to  a spectacular  pub- 
licceremonyor  “dance.”  Every  great  fes- 
tival is  held  under  the  auspices  of  a special 
religious  fraternity  or  fraternities,  and  is 
accompanied  with'minor  events  indicating 
a former  duration  of  20  days.  Among 
the  most  important  religious  fraternities 
are  the  Snake,  Antelope,  Flute,  Sun,  Lala- 
kontu,  Owakultu,  jSIamzrautu,  Kachina, 
Tataukyamu,  Wuwuchimtu,  AalUr,  Kwa- 
kwautii,  and  Kalektaka.  There  are  also 
other  organized  priesthoods,  as  the  A"aya 
and  the  Poshwympkia,  whose  functions 
are  mainly  those  of  doctors  or  healers. 
Several  ancient  priesthoods,  known  by 
the  names  Koyimsi,  Paiakyamu,  and 
Chukuwympkia,  function  as  clowns  or 
fun-makers  during  the  sacred  dances  of 
the  Kachinas.  The  ceremonial  year  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  every  great  cere- 
mony having  a major  and  a minor  per- 
formance occurring  about  6 months  apart; 
and  every  4 years,  when  initiations  occur, 
most  ceremonies  are  celebrated  in  extenso. 
The  so-called  Snake  and  Flute  dances  are 
performed  biennially  at  all  the  pueblos 
except  Sichomovi  and  Hano,  and  alter- 
nate with  each  other.  Ceremonies  are 
also  divided  into  those  with  masked  and 
those  with  unmasked  participants,  the 
former,  designated  kachinas,  extending 
from  January  to  July,  the  latter  occurring 
in  the  remaining  months  of  the  year. 
The  chief  of  each  fraternity  has  a badge 
of  his  office  and  conducts  both  the  secret 
and  the  open  features  of  the  ceremony. 
The  fetishes  and  idols  used  in  the  sacred 
rites  are  owned  by  the  priesthood  and  are 
arranged  by  its  chief  in  temporary  altars 
fq.  V.),  in  front  oi  which  dry-paintings 
(q.  V.)  are  made.  The  Hopi  ritual  is 
extraordinarily  complex  and  time-con- 
suming, and  the  paraphernalia  required 


is  extensive.  Althoiigh  the  Hopi  cultus 
has  become  highly  modified  by  a semi- 
arid  environment,* it  consisted  originally 
of  ancestor  worship,  embracing  worship 
of  the  great  jwwers  of  nature— sky,  sun, 
moon,  fire,  rain,  and  earth.  A confusion 
of  effect  and  cause  and  an  elaboration  of 
the  doctrine  of  signatures  pervade  all  their 
rites,  which  in  the  main  may  be  regarded 
as  sympathetic  magic. 

Consult  Dorsey  and  Voth  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum; 
Fewkes  in  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology  and  in  various  papers  in 
the  American  Anthropologist,  the  Journal 
of  -\merican  Folk-lore,  and  the  Journal 
of  American  Ethnology  and  Archeology; 
Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891.  See 
Pueblos,  Shoshonean,  and  the  pueblos  above 
named.  (J.  w.  f.  ) 

A-ar-ke.— White,  MS.  Hist.  Apaclies,  B.  A.  E., 
1875  (Apache  name).  Ah-mo-kai. — Eaton  in 
Schoolcraft,  Inch  T-ibes,  tv,  221, 18.54  (Zuniname). 
Ai-yah-kin-nee. — Ibirt.,  220  (Navaho  name).  Alo- 
qui.— Escalante  (1775-1770)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  185,  1889.  Amaques. — Short, 
N.  -Vm.  of  Antiq.,  332, 1880  ( wrong  identification). 
Amaqui, — Ibid.  A’moekwikwe. — ten  Kate,  Reizi'n 
in  N.  Am.,  261,  1885  (‘.smallpox-folk’:  Znfli 
name).  A-mo-kini.— Bowman  in  Ind.  AfT.  Kep., 
136,  1884  (Znhi  name;  ‘ kini’=A‘W’e,  ‘people’). 
A-mo-kwi. — Vandever  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  168,  1890 
(Zuniname).  A'-mu-kwi-kwe. — ten  Kate,Synon- 
ymie,  7,  1884  (‘smallpox  people’:  Zuni  name). 
Asay.— Bustamante  and  Gallegos  (1582)  in  Doc. 
Imia.,  XV,  86,  1871  (also  Osfiy,  p.  93).  Bokeai. — 
Hodge,  field  note.s,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Sandia  Tigua 
name).  Buhk’herk.  — Ibid.  (Isleta  Tigua  name 
for  Tusiiyan).  Biikin. — Ibiu.  (Islela  name  for  the 
people).  Chinouns. — Hoffman  in  Bull.  Soc.  d’An- 
throp.  Paris,  206. 1883  ( = ‘Moquis  de  I’Arizona  ’). 
Ci-nyu-muh. — Eewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  v, 
33,  1892  (‘people’:  own  name:  r=sh).  Cummoa- 
quf, — Viceroy  Monterey  (ra.  1602)  in  Doc.  InOd., 
XVI,  60,  1.871.  Cummooqui. — Viceroy  Monterey 
cited  by  Duro.  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  24, 1882. 
E-«r'-ke. — White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind.  Tribes, 
MS.,  B.  .\.  E.,  2,  n.  d.  ( = ‘ live  high  up  on  top 
of  the  mesas’:  Apache  name).  Eyakini  dine. — 
Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  .A.  E.  (Navaho  name).  Ha- 
pe-ka. — Hodge,  Arizona,  169,  1877  ( = H5pekya- 
kwe,  ‘ excrement  iieoplc’:  a Znhi  name).  Hapi- 
tus. — Bowman  in  Ind.  .-Vff.  Rep.,  136,  1884  (given 
as  their  own  name).  Ho-pees. — Dellenbaugh  in 
Bull.  Buffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.,  170,  1877  (‘our  i>eo- 
ple’:  own  name).  Hopi. — Fewkc.s  in  Am.  .Vn- 
throp.,  V,  9,  1892.  Hopii.— Bourke,  Moquis  of 
Ariz.,  117,  1884  (own  namel.  Hopite, — ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  259,  1885  (‘the  good  ones‘f’: 
own  name).  Hopitu. — Ibid.  Hopituh. — Minde- 
leff in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  17,  1891  (own  name). 
Ho-pi-tuh-ci'-nu-muh.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
V.  9,  1892  (‘peaceful  people’:  own  name;  c=sh). 
Ho-pi-tuh-of-nyu-muh. — Fewkes  in  .Jour.. Am.  Follt- 
lore,  V,  33, 1892.  Ho-pi-tuh-lei-nyu-muh. — Donald- 
son, Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  13.  1893  (misprint). 
Hupi. — Lummis  quoted  by  Donaldson,  ibid.,  71.. 
Joso. — Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  612,  IfKK) 
(Tewa  name).  Khoso. — Hodge  cited  in  17th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  642,  1898  (Santa  Clara  namel.  Koco. — 
Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  642, 1898  (Hano 
Tewa  name;  c=s/ih  Koso. — Ibid.  K'o-so-o. — 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (San  Ildefonso 
Tewa  name).  Maastoetsjkwe. — ten  Kate,  Reizen 
in  N.  .Am. ,260,  1885  (‘the  land  of  MdsawO,’ god 
of  the  earth:  given  as  the  nameof  their  country). 
Macueques. — Arricivita,  Cronica  Sertifica,  n,  421, 
1792  (probably  idonti<‘al).  Magui. — Ten  Brocck 
in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  81, 1851  (misprint) . 
Makis. — Bowman  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  1:16,  1884. 
Maqui. — Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  194,  17.59.  Mas- 
tute'-kwe.— ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  6,  1884  (‘the 
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country  of  Mti-sa-wO’:  given  as  the  Hopi  name 
tor  their  eonntry).  Mawkeys. — Bartlett  in  Trans. 
Am.  Ethnol.  Soe.,  n,  17,  18-18:  Sqnier  in  Am. 
• 1''''^^  (traders’  corruption  of 

Moqni’).  Miqui.— .John.ston  in  Emory,  Jteeon., 
5t)9,  18-18.  Mocas. — Scliooleraft,  Ind,  Tribes,  i,  501, 
1851.  Mochi, — Clavijero,  Storia  della  California, 
map,  1789.  Mochies.— Calhoun  (1849)  in  Cal.  Me.s.s. 
and  Corresp.,  221,  1850.  Mogeris — Ruxton  mis- 
quoted by  Simpson,  Report,  57,  1850.  Mogin.— 
Wilkins  (1859)  in  H.  R.  E.v.  Doc.  09,  SOth  Cong., 
1st  se.s.s.,  0,  1800  (inhsprint).  Mogui.  — Ogilby, 
America,  map,  1671.  Mohace. — Espejo  (1583)  in 
Doc.^  InOd.,  XV,  119,  1871.  M o h oc e . — 1 bid  . 
Mohoce.— Ofiate  (1598),  ilnd.,  xvi,  307.  1871. 

Mohoqui.  — Ibid.,  115.  Mohotze.  — llakluvt, 
\ oyage.s,  402,  1000.  Moke. — Gatschet  in  Mag. 

Am.  Hist.,  200,  1882.  Mokee. — I'attie,  Rers 

Narr.,  91,  1833.  Moki.— llervas.  Idea  dell’  Uni- 
ver.so,  XVII,  76,  1784.  Monkey  Indians. — Wilkes 
U.  S.  E-\()l.  Exped.,  IV,  472, 1845.  Monquoi. — Prich- 
ard, Physical  Hist.  Mankind,  V,  430,  1847.  Moo- 
qui. — Zarate-Salmcron(c(i.l629),Relacion,in  hand 
of  Sunshine.  48,  Dec.  1899.  Mo-o-tza. — Bandelier 
in  .hair.  Am.  Ethnol.  and  Archaiol.,  iii,  67,  1892 
(Kercsan  name).  Moq.— Saldivar  (1618)  quoted 
by  Prince,  N.  Mcx..  170,  1883.  Moqni, — ten  Kate, 
Rcizen  in  N.  .Vm.,  260,  1885  (mis]>rint).  Moqua. — 
Palmer  in  Am.  Nat.,  xii,  310,  1878.  Moques.— 
Blaeu,  Atlas,  .xii,  62,  1667.  Moqui, — Benavides, 
Memorial,  33,  1030.  Moquian  Pueblos. — Shufeldt 
Ind.  Types  of  Beautv,  14,  1891.  Moquinas.— Villa- 
Sehor,  Theatro  Am.,  pt.  2,  420,  1748.  Moquinos.— 
Kino  (1097)  in  Doe.  Hi.st  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  28,5,  1856; 
Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  950,  1730.  Moquins.  — Poston 
in  liid.  Aff.  Rep.  1803.  388,  1864.  Moquitch, — Bar- 
ber in  Am.  Nat.,  ii,  593,  1877  (Dte  name).  Mo- 
quois.— Holmes  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden  Snrv.,  403, 
1878.  Moquy.— Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Penalosa,  63, 
1882.  Morqui.— Hoffman  in  .Tour.  Authrop.  Inst., 
i.x,  466,  1880.  Mosi.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1895  (Laguna name  forTusayau).  Mosicha.— Ibid. 
(Laguna  name  for  the  Hopi).  Mosquies. — Calhoun 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  65,  1850.  Mo-ts.— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Acoma  name  for  the  Hopi). 
Mo'-tsi. — Ibid.  (Cochiti name).  Mouguis, — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  18,  1800.  Moxi.— Palou,'Re- 
laeion  Hist.,  251,  1787,  Muca. — Garees  cited  by 
Eseudero,  Noticias  I'lstad.  fie  Chihuahua,  228. 
1834.  Mu-gua.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  149,  1893 
(misprint).  Mu-ke. —Corbusier.  Yavapai  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  27,  187.3-76  (Yavapai  name). 
Munchies.— Sage,  Scenes  in  Rocky  ISlts.,  198,  1816. 
Muqui. — Garees  (1775-76)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz. 
and  N.  Mex.,  137,  39.5,  1889.  Opii. — Bourke,  IMo- 
quis  of  Ariz.,  117, 1881  (given  as  their  own  name). 
Osaij.— Bandelier  in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol.  and  Arch- 
teol..  Ill,  62,  1892  (misprint  of  the  following). 
Osay.— Bustamante  and  Gallegos  (1.582)  in  Doc. 
Ined.,  X V,  93, 1871  (also  A.sa.v,  j>.  80).  Pokkenvolk. — 
ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  201,  1885  (Dutch: 
‘smallpox-folk,’  trails,  of  Zuni  name:  soo  A’ moclc- 
wikirp,  above).  She-noma. — Gatschet  in  Wheeler 
Siirv.  Rep.,  VII,  412,  1879  (trails.,  ‘townspeople’). 
Shfnome.— ten  Kate,  Rcizen  in  N.  Am.,  2.59,  1.88.5 
(Shiniiiiio,  or).  Shi-nu-mos. — Powell  in  Scrib- 
ner’s Mag..  202,  212,  1875  (own  name:  trails.,  ‘ we, 
the  wise’).  Shumi. — Btairke,  Moqiiis  of  Ariz., 
118,  1881  (given  as  the  sacred  name  for  tliem- 
■selves).  Ta-sa-un. — Vandeverin  Ind.  .\ff.  Rcii., 
108,  1.89t)  (' the  place  of  isolated  buttes’:  Navalio 
mime  of  surrounding  conn  try).  Tesayan.— Prince, 
N.  .Mex.,  125,  1,8.83.  Tonteac. — .Samson,  L’.Vmi'r- 
iipie,  30,  1057.  Tonteaca. — Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de 
la  Con()iiista,  111,  1742.  Tontonteac. — Wytlliel, 
Hist.  (1(‘S  Hides,  map,  60-67,  1005.  Topin-keua. — 
Cushing  cited  \>y  Bandelii'r  in  .Vrclnvol.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  308,  1892  (or  'ropin-teua:  given  as  the 
Zuriinamoof  which  'Totonteac'  isa  corruption). 
Top-in-te-ua.— Bandelier,  ibid.,  v,  17.5,  l.s90:  iv.368, 
1892.  Totanteac.— Marcos  de  Nica  (1.5.39)  in  Hak- 
hiyt,Voy.,413, 1000  (misprint).  Totonteac.— Ibid., 
440:  Coronado  il.iIO).  ibid..  4.52  (see  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  114:  v.  17.5,1890).  Toton- 
teal.— Loew  ( 1875)  in  Wheeler  .Surv.  Re]).,  vii.  3:13, 
1879  (iiiispriiil ).  Totontoac.— Alarcon  (1,540)  in 
Teriiaux-Compans.  Voy.,  i \,  31.5. 1,838.  Tototeac. — 
Vis.schcr.  .Viiiericic  Nova  Descr.,  prst  map,  1001. 
Tufan.— Writer  of  1542  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla., 


1, 149, 1857.  Tucano. — Coronado  (1542)  in  Hakluyt, 
Voy.,  111.4,53, 1600.  Tucayan. — Castaneda  ( ca.  1565) 
in  Ternaux-Conipans,  Voy.,  ix,  181,  1838;  Jara- 
millo,  ibid.,  370.  Tuchano.— Zaltieri,  map  (1566) 
in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  ii,  451,  1886;  Wytfliet,  Hi.st. 
des  Hides,  map,  114-116,  1005.  Tusan. — Coronado 
(1540)  (jiioted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz.  andN.  Mex.,  46, 
137, 1889.  Tusayan.— Castaneda  {ra.  1505)  in  Ter- 
naux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  58,  1838.  Tusayan 
Moqui.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Imst.  Papers,  iii,  11.5, 
1890.  Tu-se-an.— Bowman  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. ,130, 
1884  (said  to  be  the  Navalio  name  for  the  Rocky 
lilts.).  Tusyan. — Stevemson  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.'. 
328, 1883.  Tuzan.— Coronado  (1.540)  in  Doc.  Iii6d.. 
XIV,  320,  1870.  Usaya.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  v,  170,  1890  (or  Iisayan;  •'names  given 
anciently  by  theZiiriis  to  the  principal  pueblosof 
Moqui”).  Usaya-kue. — Ibid.,  115  (= ‘peoide  of 
Psaya,’  the  Zuni  name  of  "two  of  the  largest 
Moipii  villages”;  hence  T-usayan).  Usayan.— 
Ibid.,  170.  Welsh  Indians. — Prichard.  Pliys.  Hist. 
Mankind,  v,  431,  1847.  White  Indians. — Sage, 
Scenes  in  Rockv  Mts. , 198,  1840.  Whiwunai. — 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Sandia  Tigua 
name). 

Hopitsewah.  Mentioned  as  a “saered 
town”  of  the  ” Laguna”  Indians,  a I’onio 
band  on  the  w.  shore  of  Clear  lake,  Men- 
docino CO.,  Cal. — Revere,  Torn- of  Duty, 
130,  1849. 

Hopkins,  Sarah.  .See  ]\'in)iemucca. 

Hopnis,  Hopnuts.  See  Ifofmulx. 

Hopnomkoyo.  A former  IMaidn  village 
on  Lights  cr.,  in  the  x.  part  of  Rlumas 
CO.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  Bnll.  Am.  .Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVII,  pi.  xxxviii,  190.5. 

Hopocan  (‘[tobacco]  jiijie’).  A Dela- 
ware cbief,  known  to  the  whites  as  Caji- 
tain  Pipe,  and  after  1703  among  his 
people  as  Konieschguanokee  (‘I\Iakerof 
Daylight’ ).  An  hereditary  sachem  of  the 
Wolf  division  of  the  Delawares,  he  was 
war  chief  of  the  tribe.  He  was  also  jirom- 
inent  in  council,  having  a reputation  for 
wisdom  and  a reniarkahle  gift  of  oratory. 
In  the  French  war  he  fought  against  the 
English  with  courage  and  skill.  He  was 
present  at  the  conference  with  Ceo.  Cro- 
ghan  at  Ft  Pitt  in  17.59,  and  in  1763  or 
1764  tried  to  take  the  fort  bv  strategeni, 
but  failed,  and  was  captured.  After 
peace  was  concluded  he  settled  with  his 
clan  on  upper  5Iuskin,u:uni  r.,  Ohio,  and  in 
1771  sent  a “speecii”  to  Gov.  Penn. 
He  attended  the  councils  of  the  trilie  at 
the 'rurtle village  and  at  Ft  Pitt  until  the 
Revolutionary  war  broke  out,  when  he  ai‘- 
cepted  British  pay  and  fought  the  .\mer- 
icans  and  the  friendly  Iiniians.  but  told 
the  British  comniaiKier  at  Detroit  that 
he  wouhl  not  act  savagely  toward  the 
whites,  having  no  interest  in  the  ijnar- 
rel,  save  to  procure  subsistenee  for  his 
people,  and  expecting  that  when  the  En- 
glish made  ]>eace  with  tin*  colonists  the 
Indians  would  lie  punished  for  any  ex- 
ce.sses  that  they  committed.  Col.  William 
Crawford,  however,  in  retaliation  for  the 
ina.'^sacre  of  Moravian  Indians  by  a party 
of  white  men,  was  jnit  to  torture  when  he 
fell  into  Captain  Pijie’s  hands  after  the 
ignominions  rout  of  his  regiment  of  vol- 
unteers near  the  uii^ier  Sandusky  in  May . 
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1782.  ripe  signed  the  treaty  of  Ft  Pitt, 
Pa.,  Sept.  17,  1778,  the  first  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  In- 
dians; lie  was  also  a signer  of  the  treaties 
of  Ft  McIntosh,  Ohio,  Jan.  21,  1785,  and 
Ft  Hannar,  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1787.  In  1780 
he  removed  from  his  home  on  Walhond- 
ing  cr.,  at  or  near  White  Woman’s  town, 
to  ohl  Upper  Sandusky,  or  Cranestown, 
Ohio,  thence  to  Captain  Pipe’s  village, 
about  10  m.  s.  e.  of  Upper  Saiulusk>%  on 
land  that  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
in  1829.  He  died  in  1794.  See  Drake, 
Hist.  Ind.,  584,  1880;  Darlington,  Jour, 
of  Col.  Mav,  94,  1873;  Pa.  Archives,  iv, 
441,  1833. 

Hoquiam.  A Chehalis  village  on  a creek 
of  the  same  name,  n.  shore  of  Grays  har- 
bor, Wash. 

Ho-ki-um. — Ros.s iu Ind. .\fT. Hop.,  18, 1870.  Hokwa- 
imits.— Gibbs,  MS.,  No.  ‘248,  B.  A.  E.  (Chehalis 
name).  Hoquiam. — Land  Orticc  map  of  Washing- 
ton, 1891.  Hoquium.— Gibbs,  op.  cit. 

Horicon.  Marked  on  a map  of  1071  as 
a p(“ople  living  on  the  liead  waters  of  Hud- 
son r.,  N.  Y.,  w.  of  U.  Chamj)lain,  and 
placed  by  others  in  the  same  general  re- 
gion. liutteiiber  says  they  were  a part 
of  the  Mahican  who  occupied  the  L. 
George  district,  but  Shea  considers  the 
word  a mere  misprint  for  Hirocoi,  Hiero- 
coyes,  or  Iroquois,  which  is  doubtful. 

Herechenes.— Gatsehet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  iii,  321. 1881. 
Hereckenes.— Fleet  (lti32)  quoted,  ibid.  Hori- 
cons.—Ruttenber, Tribes  Hudson  R., 41, 1872.  Hor- 
ikans.— Ogilby,  America,  map,  1071. 

Hormiguero  (Span.:  ‘ant  hill’).  A 
village,  jirobably  of  the  Pima,  on  the 
Pima  and  iMaricopa  res.,  Gila  r.,  Ariz.; 
pop.  510in  1800,  514  in  1809.  Cf.  Ormejea. 
Herringuen. — Browne.  Apaclie  Country.  ‘290.  1809. 
Hormiguero.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, .Inne  19, 1803. 

Hornotlimed.  A Seminole  chief  who 
came  into  notice  chiefly  through  a single 
inci<lent  of  tlie  Seminole  war  of  1817-18. 
He  resided  at  the  Fowl  Town,  in  \.  w. 
Florida,  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
but  was  forced  to  flee  to  Mikasuki.  On 
Nov.  30,  1817,  three  vessels  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  Apalachicola  r.  with  supplies 
for  the  garrison  farther  up  the  .stream, 
but  on  account  of  contrary  winds  were 
unable  to  ascend.  Lieut.  Scott  was  sent 
to  their  assistance  with  a boat  and  40  men, 
who,  on  their  return  from  the  vessels, 
weri‘  ambushed  by  Hornotlimed  and  a 
band  of  warriors,  all  being  killed  except 6 
soldiers,  who  jumped  overboard  and  swam 
to  the  opposite  shore.  Twenty  soldiers 
who  had  been  left  to  aid  the  vessels,  and 
an  equal  number  of  women  and  sick  who 
were  with  them,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Hornotlimed  and  his  warriors  and  were 
slain  and  scalped.  The  scalps  were  car- 
ried to  Mikasuki  and  displayed  on  red 
sticks  as  tokens  of  the  victory.  Mikasuki 
was  soon  afterward  visited  by  Ameri(‘an 
troo])s  and,  although  most  of  the  Indians 
escapi'd,  Hornotlimed  was  (‘aptured  and 
immediately  hanged.  Gen.  Jackson 


called  him  “ Homattlemico,  the  old  Red- 
stick,”  the  latter  name  being  applied 
because  he  was  a chief  of  the  iMikasuki 
band,  known  also  as  Red  sticks,  because 
they  erected  red-painted  poles  in  their 
village.  '!'■) 

Horocroc.  A former  village,  ])resum- 
ably  Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Horses.  The  first  horses  seen  by  the 
mainland  Indians  were  those  of  the  Span- 
ish invaders  of  Mexico.  A few  years 
later  De  Soto  brought  the  horse  into  Flor- 
ida and  westward  to  the  Mississippi, 
while  Coronado,  on  his  march  to  Quivira 
in  1541,  introduced  it  to  the  Indians  of 
the  great  jilains.  When  the  Aztec  saw 
the  mounted  men  of  Cortes  they  supposed 
horse  and  man  to  lie  one  and  were  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  strange  animal.  The  clas- 
sical Centaur  owed  its  origin  to  a like 
misconce])tion.  A tradition  existed 
among  the  Pawnee  that  their  ancestors 
mistook  a mule  ridden  by  a man  for 
a single  animal  and  shot  at  it  from  con- 
cealment, cajituring  the  mule  when  the 
man  fell. 

The  horse  was  a marvel  to  the  Indians 
and  came  to  be  regarded  as  sacred.  For 
a long  time  it  was  worshiped  by  tbe 
Aztec,  and  by  most  of  the  tribes  was 
considered  to'  have  a mysterious  or  sa- 
cred character.  Its  origin  was  exjilained 
by  a number  of  myths  representing  horses 
to  have  come  out  of  the  earth  through 
lakes  and  springs  or  from  the  sun. 
When  Antonio  de  Espejo  visited  the  Hopi 
of  Arizona  in  1583,  the  Indians  spread 
cotton  scarfs  or  kilts  on  the  ground  for 
the  horses  to  walk  on,  believing  the 
latter  to  be  sacred.  This  sacred  character 
is  sometimes  shown  in  the  names  given 
to  the  horse,  as  the  Dakota  snnka  imkan, 
‘mysterious  dog.’  Its  use  in  transporta- 
tion accounts  for  the  term  ‘dog’  often 
applied  to  it,  as  the  Siksika  ponokamita, 
‘elk  dog’;  Cree  mislatim,  ‘big  dog’; 
Shawnee  mlshawii,  ‘elk.’  (See  Chamber- 
lain  in  .4111  Ur-Quell,  1894.) 

The  southern  plains  jiroved  very  favor- 
able, and  horses  greatly  multiplied. 
Stray  and  escaped  horses  formed  wild 
herds,  and,  as  they  had  few  carnivorous 
enemies,  their  increase  and  spread  were 
astonishingly  rapid.  The  movement  of 
the  horse  was  from  s.  to  x.,  at  about  an 
equal  rate  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains. 
It  moved  northward  in  three  ways:  (1) 
The  increase  of  the  wild  horses  and  their 
dispersal  into  new  regions  was  rajiid.  (2) 
For  150  years  before  the  first  exploration 
of  the  W.  by  residentsof  the  United  States, 
Spaniards  from  the  Mexican  lu'ovinces 
had  been  making  long  journeys  north- 
ward and  eastward  to  trade  with  the 
Indians,  even,  it  is  said,  as  far  N.  as 
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the  camps  of  the  Kiowa,  when  these 
were  living  on  Tongue  r.  (3)  As  soon  as 
the  Indians  nearest  to  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments appreciated  the  uses  of  the  horse, 
they  began  to  make  raiding  expeditions 
to  t'apture  horses,  and  as  knowledge  of 
the  animal  extended,  the  tribes  still  far- 
ther to  the  N.  began  to  procure  horses 
from  those  next  S.  of  them.  So  it  was 
that  tribes  in  the  S.  had  the  first  horses 
aii(l  always  had  the  greatest  number, 
while  the  tribes  farthest  N.  obtained 
them  last  and  always  had  fewer  of  them. 
Some  tribes  declare  that  they  possessed 
horses  for  some  time  before  they  learned 
the  uses  to  which  they  could  be  j)ut. 

On  the  N.  Atlantic  coast  horses  were 
imported  early  in  the  17th  century,  and 
the  Iroquois  possessed  them  toward  the 
end  of  that  century  and  were  regularly 
breeding  them  prior  to  1736.  For  the 
northern  plains  they  seem  to  have  been 
first  obtained  from  the  region  w.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.,  the  Siksika  havdng  obtained 
their  first  horses  from  the  Kutenai,  Sho- 
shoni,  and  other  tribes  acro.ss  the  moun- 
tains, about  the  year  1800.  W.  T.  Hamil- 
ton, who  met  the  Nez  Perces,  Cayuse, 
and  other  tribes  of  the  Columbia  region 
between  1840  and  1850,  tells  of  the  tradi- 
tion among  them  of  the  time  when  they 
had  no  horses;  but  having  learned  of 
their  existence  in  the  S.,  of  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  used,  and  of  their 
abundance,  they  made  up  a strong  war 
party,  went  S.,  and  captured  horses.  It 
is  impossible  to  fix  the  dates  at  which  any 
tribes  procured  their  horses,  and,  since 
many  of  the  Plains  tribes  wandered  in 
small  bodies  which  seldom  met,  it  is 
likely  that  some  bands  acquired  the  horse 
a long  time  before  other  sections  of  the 
same  tribe.  The  Che}'enne  relate  va- 
riously that  they  procured  their  first 
horses  from  the  Arapaho,  from  the  Kiowa, 
and  from  the  Shoshoni,  and  all  these 
statements  may  be  true  for  different 
bodies.  A very  definite  statement  is 
made  that  they  received  their  first  horses 
from  the  Kiowa  at  the  time  when  the 
Kiowa  lived  on  Tongue  r.  The  Cheyenne 
did  not  cross  the  Missouri  until  toward 
the  end  of  the  17th  centur\^  For  some 
time  they  resided  on  thatstre!^am,  and  their 
progress  in  working  westward  and  south- 
westward  to  the  Black-hills,  Powder  r., 
and  Tongue  r.  was  slow.  They  probably 
did  not  encounter  the  Kiowa  on  Tongue  r. 
long  before  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  Kiowa  did  not 
then  possess  Jiorses.  Black  Moccasin, 
reputed  trustworthy  in  his  knowledge 
and  his  dates,  declared  that  the  Cheyenne 
obtained  horses  about  1780.  The  Pawnee 
are  known  to  have  had  horses  and  to  have 
used  them  in  hunting  early  in  the  18th 
century.  Carver  makes  no  mention  of 


seeing  horses  among  the  Sioux  that  he 
met  in  1767  in  w.  Minnesota;  but  in  1776 
the  elder  Alexander  Henry  saw  them 
among  the  Assiniboin,  while  Umfreville 
a few  years  later  spoke  of  horses  as  com- 
mon, some  being  branded,  showing  that 
they  had  been  taken  from  Spanish  settle- 
ments. 

The  possession  of  the  horse  had  an 
important  influence  on  the  culture  of  the 
Indians  and  S2)eedily  changed  the  mode 
of  life  of  many  tribes.  The  dog  had  pre- 
viously been  the  Indian’s  only  domestic 
animal,  his  companion  in  the  hunt,  and 
to  some  extent  his  assistant  as  a burden 
bearer,  yet  not  to  a very  great  degree, 
since  the  |)Ower  of  the  dog  to  carry  or  to 
haul  loads  was  not  great.  Before  they 
had  horses  the  Indians  were  footmen, 
making  short  journeys  and  transporting 
their  pos.sessions  mostly  on  their  backs. 
The  hunting  Indians  possessed  an  insig- 
nificant amount  of  property,  since  the 
quantity  that  they  could  carry  was  small. 
No  wall  this  waschanged.  An  animal  had 
been  found  which  could  carry  burdens 
and  drag  loads.  The  Indians  soon  real- 
ized that  the  posses.sion  of  such  an  animal 
would  increase  their  freedom  of  movement 
and  enable  them  to  increase  their  prop- 
erty, since  one  horse  couhl  carry  the  load 
of  several  men.  Besides  this,  it  insured  a 
food  supply  and  made  the  moving  of  camji 
easy  and  swift  and  long  journeys  possible. 
In  addition  to  the  u.«e  of  the  horse  as  a 
burden  bearer  and  as  a means  of  moving 
rapidly  from  place  to  place,  it  was  used  as 
a medium  of  exchange. 

The  introduction  of  the  horse  led  to 
new  intertribal  relations;  systematic  war 
parties  were  sent  forth,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  the  capture  of  hoi-ses.  This 
at  once  became  a recognized  industry,  fol- 
lowed by  the  bravest  and  most  energetic 
young  men.  Many  of  the  tribes,  before 
they  secured  horses,  obtained  guns,  which 
gave  them  new  boldness,  and'  horse  and 
gun  soon  transformed  those  who,  a gen- 
eration before,  had  been  timid  foot  wan- 
derers, to  daring  and  ferocious  raiders. 

On  the  plains  and  in  the  S.  \V.  horses 
were  trequently  used  as  food,  but  not 
ordinarily  when  other  flesh  could  be 
obtained,  although  it  is  said  that  theChiri- 
cahua  Apache  preferred  mule  meat  to 
any  other,  it  frequently  happened  that 
war  parties  on  horse-stealing  expeditions 
killed  and  ate  horses.  When  this  was 
done  the  leader  of  the  party  was  always 
careful  to  warn  his  men  to  wash  them- 
selves thoroughly  with  sand  or  mud  and 
water  before  they  went  near  the  enemy’s 
camp.  Horses  greatly  dread  the  smell  of 
horse  flesh  or  horse  fat  and  will  not  suffer 
the  approach  of  any  one  smelling  of  it. 

The  hor.'^e  had  no  uniform  value,  for 
obviously  no  two  horses  were  alike.  A 
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war  pony  or  a buffalo  horso  had  a high, 
an  old  pack  pony  a low,  value.  A rich 
old  man  might  send  fifteen  or  twenty 
horses  to  the  tipi  of  the  girl  he  wished 
to  marry,  while  a poor  young  man  might 
send  but  one.  A doctor  might  charge  a 
fee  of  one  horse  or  five,  according  to  the 
patient’s  means.  People  paid  as  they 
could.  Among  the  Sioux  and  the  Chey- 
enne the  plumage  of  two  eagles  used  to  he 
regarded  as  worth  a good  horse.  Forty 
liorses  have  hee*i  given  for  a medicine 
pipe. 

Indian  saddles  varied  greatly.  The  old 
saddle  of  Moorish  type,  having  the  high 
peaked  pommel  and  cantle  made  of  wood 
or  horn  covered  with  raw  buffalo  hide, 
wa.s  common,  and  was  the  kind  almost 
always  used  by  women ; hut  there  was  an- 
other type,  low  in  front  and  behind, 
often  having  a horn,  the  prong  of  a deer’s 
antler,  for  a rope.  The  Indians  rode  with 
a short  stirrup — the  bareback  seat.  To- 
dav  the  young  Indians  ride  the  cowboy 
saddle,  with  the  cowboy  seat— the  long 
leg.  Cow-skin  pads  stuffed  with  the  hair 
of  deer,  elk,  antelope,  buffalo,  or  mountain 
sheep  were  commonly  used  instead  of 
saddles  by  some  of  the  tribes  in  running 
buffalo  or  in  war,  but  among  a number 
of  tribes  the  horse  was  stripped  for  chas- 
ing buffalo  and  for  battle.  Some  tribes 
on  their  horse-stealing  expeditions  car- 
ried with  them  small  empty  pads,  to  be 
stuffed  with  grass  and  used  as  saddles 
after  the  horses  had  been  secured.  The 
Indians  of  other  tribes  scorned  such  lux- 
ury and  rode  the  hor.se  naked,  reaching 
home  chafed  and  scarred. 

Horse  racing,  like  foot  racing,  is  a 
favorite  amusement,  and  much  property 
is  wagered  on  these  races.  The  Indians 
were  great  jockeys  and  trained  and  han- 
dled their  horses  with  skill.  When  visit- 
ing another  tribe  they  sometimes  took 
race  horses  with  them  and  won  or  lost 
large  sums.  The  Plains  tribes  were  ex- 
tremely good  horsemen,  in  war  hiding 
themselves  behind  the  bodies  of  their 
mounts  so  that  only  a foot  and  an  arm 
showed,  and  on  occasion  giving  exhibi- 
tions of  wonderful  daring  and  skill.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1865  on  Powder  r., 
after  (ten.  Conner’s  drawn  battle  with  a 
large  force  of  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne,  an 
Arapaho  rode  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
command  within  a few  hundred  yards, 
and  while  his  horse  was  galloping  was 
seen  to  swing  himself  down  under  his 
horse’s  neck,  come  up  on  the  other  side, 
and  resume  his  seat,  repeating  the  feat 
many  times. 

The  horse  was  usually  killed  at  the 
grave  of  its  owner,  just  as  his  arms  were 
buried  with  him,  in  oi*der  that  he  might 
be  equipped  for  the  journey  that  he  was 
about  to  take.  A number  of  Plains  tribes 


practised  a horse  dance.  There  were 
songs  about  horses,  and  prayers  were 
made  in  their  behalf.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  horse’s  place  in  ceremony 
was  only  incidental.  On  the  occasion  of 
great  gatherings  horses  were  led  into  the 
circle  of  the  dancers  and  there  given 
away,  the  donor  counting  a coup  as  he 
passed  over  the  gift  to  the  recipient.  In 
modern  times  the  marriage  gift  sent  by  a 
suitor  to  a girl’s  family  consisted  in  part 
of  horses.  Among  some  tribes  a father 
gave  away  a horse  when  his  son  killed 
his  first  big  game  or  on  other  important 
family  occasions.  In  the  dances  of  the 
soldier-band  societies  of  most  tribes  2,  4, 
or  6 chosen  men  ride  horses  during  the 
dance.  Their  horses  are  painted,  the 
tails  are  tied  up  as  for  war,  hawk  or  owl 
feathers  are  tied  to  the  forelock  or  tail, 
and  frequently  a scalp,  or  something 
representing  it,  hangs  from  the  lower  jaw. 
The  i)ainting  represents  wounds  received 
by  the  rider’s  horse,  or  often  there  is 
painted  the  print  of  a hand  on  either  side 
of  the  neck  to  show  that  an  enemy  on  foot 
has  been  ridden  down.  In  preparing  to 
go  into  a formal  battle  the  horse  as  well 
as  his  rider  received  protective  treatment. 
It  was  ceremonially  painted  and  adorned, 
as  described  above,  and  certain  herbs  and 
medicines  were  rublied  or  blown  over  it 
to  give  it  endurance  and  strength. 

Among  some  of  the  Plains  tribes  there 
was  a guild  of  horse  doctors  who  devoted 
themselves  especially  to  protecting  and 
healing  horses.  They  doctored  horses 
before  going  into  battle  or  to  the  buffalo 
hunt,  so  that  they  should  not  fall,  and 
doctored  those  wounded  in  battle  or  on 
the  hunt,  as  well  as  the  men  hurt  in  the 
hunt.  In  intertribal  horse  races  they 
“doctored”  in  behalf  of  the  horses  of 
their  own  tribe  and  against  those  of  their 
rivals.  See  Commerce,  Domestication, 
Travel  and  Transportation.  (g.  b.  g.  ) 

Hosboa.  The  Road-runner  or  Pheasant 
clan  of  the  Hopi,  q.  v. 

Hoc'-bo-a.— Steplien  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 1891. 
Hoc'-bo-a  wun-wu. — Fewkes  in  Am,  Anthrop.,  yii, 
405,  1894  (wj/H-ini  = ‘ clan ’).  Hosboa  winwu  — 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  .584, 1900.  Huspoa.— 
Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  117, 1884. 

Hosmite.  A former  Cholovone  village 
on  lower  San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal. 

Hosmite. — I’inart,  Cholovone  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880. 
Kosmitas. — Chamis,so  in  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  ill,  51, 
1821.  Kosmiti.— Chori.s,  Voy.  Pitt..  5,  1822. 

Hospitality.  Hospitality,  distinguished 
from  charity,  was  a cardinal  principle 
in  every  Indian  tribe.  The  narratives 
of  many  pioneer  explorers  and  settlers, 
from  De  Soto  and  Coronado,  Amidas 
and  Barlow,  .Tohn  Smith  ami  the  I’il- 
grims,  down  to  the  most  recent  period, 
are  full  of  instances  of  whole.«ale  hos- 
pitality toward  the  white  strangers, 
sometimes  at  considerable  cost  to  the 
hosts.  Gift  dances  were  a feature  in 
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every  tribe,  and  it  was  no  unconunon  oc- 
currence on  the  plains  during  the  sum- 
mer season  for  large  dancing  ])arties  to 
make  the  round  of  the  tribes,  return- 
ing in  the  course  of  a month  or  two 
with  hundreds  of  ponies  given  in  return 
for  their  entertainment.  Every  ceremo- 
nial gathering  was  made  the  occasion  of 
the  most  lavish  hospitality,  both  in  feast- 
ing and  the  giving  of  presents.  In  some 
languages  there  was  but  one  word  for 
both  generosity  and  bravery,  and  either 
one  was  a sure  avenue  to  distinction.  A 
notable  exemplification  of  this  was  the 
institution  of  the  potlatch  (cp  v.)  among 
the  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  by  which 
a man  saved  for  half  a lifetime  in  order 
to  give  away  his  accumulated  wealth  in 
one  grand  distribution,  which  would  en- 
title him  and  his  descendants  to  rank 
thereafter  among  the  chiefs.  In  tribes 
where  the  clan  system  prevailed  the  duty 
of  hospitality  and  mutual  assistance  with- 
in the  clan  was  inculcated  and  sacredly 
observed,  anyone  feeling  at  liberty  to 
call  on  a fellow-clansman  for  help  in  an 
emergency  without  thought  of  refusal. 
The  same  obligation  existed  in  the  case 
of  formal  comradeship  between  two  men. 
Among  the  Aleut,  according  to  Veiu- 
aminoff,  the  stranger  received  no  invita- 
tion on  arriving,  but  decided  for  himself 
at  whic'h  house  he  chose  to  be  a guest, 
and  was  sure  to  receive  there  every  at- 
tention as  long  as  he  might  stay,  with 
food  for  the  journey  on  his  departure. 

On  the  other  hand  it  can  not  be  said 
that  the  Indian  was  strictly  charitable, 
in  the  sense  of  extending  help  to  those 
unable  to  reciprocate  either  for  them- 
selves or  for  their  tribes.  The  life  of  the 
savage  was  jirecarious  at  best,  and  those 
who  had  outlived  their  usefulness  were 
very  apt  to  be  neglected,  even  by  their 
own  nearest  relatives.  Hospitality  as  be- 
tween e(|uals  was  a tribal  rule;  charity 
to  the  helpless  depended  on  the  disposi- 
tion and  ability  of  the  individual.  See 
Etlilcsi  (md  Morah,  Feasts.  (.i.  m.) 

Hostayuntwa  {jro-‘sta-y('p>-tim»\  ‘there 
he  cast  a lean  thing  into  tbe  lire.’ — Hew- 
itt). An  Oneida  village  that  stood  on  the 
site  of  Camden,  N.  Y. 

Ho-‘sti-y6"-twa"‘. — ,1.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  inf'ii,  1906. 
Ho-sta-yun'-twa.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  -173, 1851. 

Hosukhaunu  (‘foolish  dogs’).  Given  as 
an  Arikara  band  under  chief  Sithauche 
about  1855,  but  properly  a dance  society. 
Foolish  Dogs.— Culbertson  in  Sinitlison.  Rep.  18.50. 
143. 1851.  Ho-suk'-hau-nu. — Ilavdeu,  Kttiuog.  and 
PhiloL,  3.57, 1862. 

Hosukhaunukarerihu  (‘little  foolish 
dogs’).  Given  as  an  Arikara  band  under 
chief  Tigaranish  about  1855,  Imt  prop- 
erly a dance  society. 

Ho-suk'-hau-nu-ka-re'-ri-hu.  — Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  PhiloL,  3.57,  1.862.  Little  Foolish  Dogs. — Ibid. 


Hotachi  (‘elk’).  A Missouri  gens,  co- 
ordinate with  the  Khotachi  gens  of  the 
Iowa. 

Ho-ma'.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240,  1897. 
Hoo'-ma. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156,  1877.  Ho-ta'- 
tci.— Dorsey,  op.  cit. 

Hotagastlas-hadai  ( X(yt.A(ja.dLas  xd'da-i, 
‘people  who  run  about  in'  crowds’).  A 
subdivision  of  the  Chaahl-lanas,  a family 
of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida,  settled  in 
Alaska.  They  are  said  to  have  been  thus 
named  because  they  were  so  numerous 
that  when  visitors  came  great  crowds  ran 
to  meet  them. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
276,  1905. 

Hotalihuyana  (Creek  : hatali,  hutali, 
‘wind,’  ‘gust,’  ‘hurricane’ ; /nt//d/ia,  ‘jiass- 
ing’;  hence  ‘ Hurricane  town’).  A for- 
mer Lower  Creek  or  Seminole  town  in 
Dougherty  co. , Ga. , establ  ished  by  1 ndians 
of  Chiaha  on  the  e.  bank  of  Elint  r.,  6 m. 
below  the  junction  of  Kitchofooni  cr. 
Settlers  from  the  adjacent  Osotchi  had 
mingled  with  the  20  families  of  the  village 
in  Hawkins’  time  (1799).  It  had  27  fami- 
lies in  1832.  (a.  s.  g. ) 

Fatehennyaha.— Brinton,  Florida  Penin.,  145,  1859. 
Holatlahoanna. — H.  R.  E.x.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  1st 
ses.s.,3(X),  1836.  Ho  tal  le  ho  yar  nar. — Schoolcraft, 
lad.  Tribes,  IV,  578,  1854.  0-tel-le-who-yau-nau. — 
Hawkins  (1799),  .Sketch,  64.  1848.  Otellewhoyon- 
nee.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814 1.  163,  l.s37.  Tale- 
hanas. — Ibid.  (1797).  68.  Talehouyana. — Penicre 
in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  311,  1822.  Talle-whe- 
anas. — Ibid.,  364.  Telhuanas. — Kinnard  (1792)  in 
Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aft'.,  i,  313,  1832.  Telli- 
huana. — Ibid.,  383.  Telluiana. — Ibid. 

Hotamimsaw  {Ilotam-lmxaw,  ‘foolish  or 
crazy  dogs’).  A tvarrior  society  of  the 
Cheyenne,  q.  v. 

Hota'mi  massau. — Grinnell.  infn,  1906  (lit. ‘dogs 
crazy’).  Hotam-imsaw. — Mooney,  inf’n,  1905. 

Hotamitanio  ( Hotdmitd'nio,  ‘dog  men’; 
sing.,  IlotdmiUdu).  A warrior  society  of 
the  Cheyenne  (q.  v.),  commonly  known 
to  the  whites  as  Dog  Soldiers.  See  Mili- 
tarii  Societies.  (.i.  m.) 

Dog  Men’s. — G.  .A.  Dorsey,  The  Cheyenne,  15, 1905. 
Dog  Soldier  band.— CnlberL«on  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850. 143, 1851.  Hotamita'nio. — Mooney,  infn.  1905 
(see  p.  2-56  of  this  Hand bo('k  i.  Ho-tum'-i-ta'-ni-o. — 
Hayden,  Etiinog.  and  PhiloL  Mo.  Val..‘281,  1862 
(incorrectly  given  as  the  name  of  a dance,  but 
properly  intended  for  the  dance  of  this  society ). 
Mi'stavii'nflt.— Mooney  in  14lh  Rep.  R.  A.  E..  ICdh, 
1896  ( = ‘ heavy  eyebrows’:  another  name) . 

Hotao  {X<Vtao).  A legendary  Haida 
town  that  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the 
s.  w.  coast  of  Maude  id..  Queen  Char- 
lotte group,  Brit.  Col.  From  this  ])lace, 
according  to  one  account,  came  the  an- 
cestress of  the  Hlgaiu-lanas. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  279,  1905. 

Hotdjihoas  {Xo'tdji.voa's,  ‘hair  seals  at 
low  tide’).  A former  Haida  town  on 
Lyell  id.,  near  the  x.  end  of  Darwin  sd.. 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  Hagi-lanas. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  277,  1905. 

Hothlepoya.  See  Meneu-a. 

Hotnas-hadai  (b>(  aas  xada'-i,  ‘box- 
house  j)eople’).  Given  by  Boas  (Fifth 
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Re]).  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  27,  1889)  as  the 
name  of  a subdivision  of  the  Yaku-lanas, 
a family  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the  llaicla 
in  Alaska.  It  is  in  reality  only  a house 
name  belonging  to  that  family,  ( i-  k.  s. ) 

Hot  Springs.  A summer  camp  of  the 
Sitka  Indians  on  Baranoff  id.,  Alaska. 
There  were  26  peo[>le  there  in  1880. — Pe- 
troff  in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska,  82, 1884. 

Hottrochtac.  A Costanoan  village  situ- 
atetl  in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz 
mission.  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  5,  1860. 

Honaneiha.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  (iMargry,  D<‘c., 
HI,  409,  1878)  in  1687,  while  he  was  stay- 
ing with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r.  of 
Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe  as 
being  among  his  enemies. 

Houattoehronon  (Huron:  Kivai}iO(je‘- 

r('moi),  ‘people  of  the  sunsetting  or  of 
the  west’7  One  of  a number  of  tribes, 
mentioned  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1640,  which  were  reputed  to  be  seden- 
tary, populous,  and  agricultural.  Later 
the'  form  tiuiitoghe,  or  ()uadoge,  is 
found  as  the  name  of  the  s.  end  of  L. 
Michigan,  being  so  employed  on  iMitch- 
ell’s  map  of  the  British  Colonies  in  N.  A., 
of  1755,  and  on  Jefferys’  and  D’Auville’s 
maps,  the  one  of  1777  and  the  other  of 
1775.  Meaning  simply  ‘jieople  of  the 
west’,  it  was  evidently  the  name  of  some 
people  living  in  the  w.,  at  the  s.  end  of 
L.  Michigan.  For  some  unknown  reason 
the  name  (Juatoghees  or  (,)uatoghies  was 
applied  to  the  Tionontati  by  Colden,  and 
by  Gallatin,  Schoolcraft,  and  others  who 
followed  him;  but  this  is  an  apparent 
error,  as  the  Tionontati,  or  Hurons  du 
Petun,  never  lived  at  the  s.  end  of  L. 
Michigan.  In  the  famous  deed  of  the 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Five  Nations  to 
the  King  of  Faigland,  in  1701,  Quadoge 
is  given  as  the  western  boundary,  at  a 
point  w.  of  the  iMiami.  Father  Potier, 
who  resided  at  Detroit  in  1751,  says  that 
8atoeronnon  (Ouatoieronon  and  Quatoke- 
ronon  being  cognate  forms)  was  the 
Huron  name  for  the  Sauk.  (.i.  n.  h.  ii.  ) 

Houattoehronon.— .It“.s.  Rel.,  infle.x,  1858.  Hvat- 
toehronon.  —.It's.  Kel.  16-10,  35, 18.58.  Hatoeronnon. — 
Potier,  Kac.  Hur.  et  Gram.,  MS.,  17,51. 

Honjets.  An  unidentified  tribe  contain- 
ing 40  men  described  as  of  fine  stature, 
living  on  a branch  of  Red  r.  of  Louisiana, 
6 leagues  from  the  main  stream,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century. — Baudry 
des  LoziOres,  Vov.  a la  Louisiane,  242, 
249,  1802. 

Houtgna.  A former  Gabrieleno  ran- 
cheria  in  Los  .\ngeles  co..  Cal.,  at  a locality 
later  called  Ranchitode  Lugo. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860. 

Howakeeas.  iMentioned  with  the  Choc- 
taw as  forming  a small  party  which  was 
defeated  by  the  Creeks  (Oglethorpe,  1743, 


in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vi,  242,  1855). 
Possibly  a bad  misprint  for  Timucua. 

Howiri.  A ruined  pueblo,  formerly  oc- 
cupied bv  the  Tewa,  at  the  Rito  (Colo- 
rado, about  10  m.  w.  of  the  Hot  Spring.«, 
near  Abiijuiu,  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N.  i\Iex. 
See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii, 
61,  1890;  IV,  22,  1892;  Hewett  in  Bull.  32, 
B.  A.  E.,  40,  1906. 

Ho-ui-ri. — Bandelier,  oji.  cit. 

Howkan  ('^a'okHan,  aTlingit  word  jirob- 
ably  referring  to  a stone  which  stood  up 
in  'front  of  the  town,  although  some 
derive  it  from  (idivakCi'n,  ‘deer,’  deer  be- 
ing numerous  there).  A Haida  town  on 
Long  id.,  facing  Dali  i<l.,  Alaska,  below 
which  a great  canoe  tight  took  place, 
resulting  in  the  occupancy  of  part  of 
Prince  of  Wales  id.  l>y  the  Kaigani  Haida. 
It  was  the  seat  of  several  families,  but 
the  Chaahl-lanas  owned  it.  According 
to  John  Wi.u'k’s  estimate  ( 1836-41 ) there 
were  27  houses  and  458  iidiabitants. 
I’etroff  gave  the  population  as  287  in 
1880-81;  in  1890  there  were  90;  in  1900, 
145,  including  whites.  (.i.  r.  s. ) 

Hau  kan  hade. — KriUlSC,  Tlinkit  IiidiiilU’r,  304, 
1885.  Hou  a guan.— Schoolcraft,  Iiid.  Tribc.sp-.  489, 
18.55  (after  Work,  1.H36-41).  Houkan  Haade.— 
Harrison  in  Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.  ,Soc.  Can.,  .sec. 
II,  125,  1895.  How-a-guan.— |)a\v.son,  Q.  ( harlotto 
Ids.,  173b,  1880  (after  Work  ).  Howakan.— Petrolfin 
10th  Ceii.sns,  Alaska, 32, 1884.  Howkan.— Eleventh 
Census,  .\laska,  31,  1890.  Uon-a-gan.— Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  18.59  (misprint  from  Work). 

Howungkut.  .V  Hupa  village  of  the 
southern  division,  nearly  dues,  of  Medild- 
ing,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Trinity 
r..  Cal.  At  this  village  the  first  day’s 
dancing  of  the  white  (leer-skin  dance  of 
the  Hupa  takes  place.  (p.  e.  o.) 

Wang'-kat.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  Hi, 
73,1877.  Xowunkut.— Goddard,  Life  and  Cnltnrc 
of  the  Hupa,  12,  1903. 

Hoya.  The  name  of  a chief  and  also  of 
a former  settlement  on  or  near  the  s.  coast 
of  South  Carolina,  visited  by  Jean  Ribault 
in  1562.  Apparently  the  Ahoya  men- 
tioned by  Vandera  in  1567.  The  people 
were  friendly  with  and  were  possibly 
related  to  the  Edisto,  (j.  v. 

Ahoya.— Vandera  (1.567  i in  Smith,  Colee.  Doe.  Fla., 
16,  1.857.  Hoya.— Ribanlt  (1.562)  in  Hakluyt, Voy., 
1600,  379,  1800. 

Hoya  (Xd'ya,  ‘raven’  in  the  Skide- 
gatedialect). ' One  of  the  two  great  phra- 
tries  or  clans  into  which  the  Haida  are 
divided.  (.l  R-  8.) 

K 'oaTa.— Boas,  Fifth  and  Twelfth  Reps.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Canada,  passim  (improperly  applied: 
K-oiVla  or  K.'oa'las  means  simply  'people  of  an- 
other elan  ’).  Yehl.— Swanton,  inf'n,  1900  (name 
in  Mas.set  dialect). 

Hoyagundla  {Xd'ya  g.Xnia,  ‘raven 
creek’).  A Haida  town’  on  a stream  of 
the  same  name  which  Hows  into  Hecate 
str.  a short  distance  s.  of  C.  Fife,  ()ueen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  occupied 
bv  the  Djahui-gitinai. — Swanton,  Cont. 
llaida,  280,  1905. 

Hoyalas  (‘the  troubled  one.=i’).  A 
Kwakiutl  tribe  formerly  occupying  the 
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upper  shores  of  Quatsino  sd. ; they  were 
exterminated  by  the  Koskimo. 

Ho-ya. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for 
1897,  sec.  II,  70.  Xo'yalas. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  V,  pt.  2,  401,  1902.  Xoya'les. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1895,  332. 

Hoyima.  x\.  former  Yokuts  ( Mariposan ) 
tribe  on  San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal. — A.  L.  Kroe- 
ber,  inf’ll,  1906. 

Huachi.  A former  Costanoan  village 
near  Santa  Cruz  mission,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5,  1860. 

Huachinera  (so  called  on  account  of  the 
tascal  wood  found  there  in  abundance. — 
Kudo  Ensayo).  An  Opata  pueblo  and 
seat  of  a Spanish  mission,  founded  about 
1645,  which  afterward  became  a visita  of 
Baseraca;  situated  on  Tesorobabi  cr.,  a 
branch  of  Rio  Bavispe,  e.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
near  the  Chihuahua  border.  Bo[)ulation 
538  in  1678;  285  in  1730,  but  as  it  became 
the  place  of  refuge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Baquigopa  and  Batesopa  on  the  abandon- 
ment of  those  villages  later  in  the  18th 
century,  the  population  was  augmented. 
Total  pop.  337  in  1900.  (f.  w.  n.) 

Guatzinera. — Rudo  Ensayo  (cn.  1763),  Guiteras 
trails.,  217, 1894.  Huachinera. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
In.st.  Papers,  III,  pt.  1,  59, 1890.  San  Juan  Guachi- 
rita.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  343, 1864  (mentioned 
as  if  distinct  from  Huachinera) . S.  Juan  de  Gua- 
chinela.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  1444,  1736.  S.  Juan 
Guachinera.— Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  States,  i,  246,  1884.  _ 

Huadjinaas-hadai.  {Xu^Adjt  na'as  xd'- 
da-i,  ‘people  of  grizzly-bear  house’).  A 
subdivision  of  the  Koetas  family  of  the 
Kaigani  Haida  of  British  Columbia. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  272,  1905. 

Huados  {Xiiadd'i^,  ‘standing-water  peo- 
ple,’ in  allusion  to  the  swampy  nature 
of  the  land  around  their  towns).  A di- 
vision of  the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida, 
formerly  occupying  the  e.  shore  of  Gra- 
ham id.,  (iueen  Charlotte  group,  Brit.  Col. 
Originally  they  were  settled  at  Naikun, 
but  on  account  of  wars  they  moved  to  C. 
Ball,  thence  to  Skidegate.  The  Naikun- 
kegawai  seem  to  have  been  a sort  of  aristo- 
cratic branch  of  this  family,  (.i.  k.  s.  ) 
Gua'dos.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Canada, 
24,  1898.  Xuado's.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  270, 
1905. 

Huados.  A small  Haida  town,  inhabited 
by  a family  bearing  the  same  name,  near 
the  town  of  Hlgihla-ala,  n.  of  C.  Ball, 
Queen  Charlotte'  ids.,  Brit.  Col.— Swan- 
ton, Cont.  Haida,  280,  1905. 

Hualga.  Given  by  Bourke  (Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  n,  180,  1889)  as  the  Moon  clan 
of  the  IMohave;  but  according  to  Kroe- 
ber,  so  far  as  known  the  Mohave  do  not 
name  their  clans,  and  their  name  for  moon 
is  ha/ya. 

Hualimea.  A former  Cochimi  rancheria 
under  San  Ignacio  mission,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, about  lat.  28*^  40'. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Jan.  17,  1862. 

Hualquilme.  A former  Costanoan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Cruz  mission.  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5,  1860. 


Huanes.  A former  tribe  of  s.  Texas, 
mentioned  with  the  Pampoas,  Mesquites, 
Pastias,  Camamas,  Cacanas,  and  Canas,  as 
a tribe  for  which  mission  San  Jose  at  San 
Antonio  had  been  founded. 

Xuanes. — Solis,  Diario,  1767-68,  cited  by  H.  E.  Bol- 
ton, inf  n,  1906. 

Huaque.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  iii,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon  in 
1520.  Probably  on  the  South  Carolina 
coast. 

Huascari.  A tribe  or  band,  probably 
Paiute,  living  in  1775  in  lat.  38°  3',  doubt- 
less ins.  Utah. — Dominguez  and  Escalante 
in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  2d  s.,  i,  537,  1854. 

Huashpatzena  ( huashpa  = ‘ dance-kilt  ’ ) . 
A pueblo  occupied  after  1605  by  the  an- 
cestors of  the  inhabitants  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo pueblo,  near  the  present  site  of 
the  latter,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  n.  central  New  Mexico.  The 
pueblo  was  erected  after  the  destruction, 
by  a freshet,  of  the  second  Gipuy  (q.  v. ) 
to  the  eastward.  A part  of  H uashpatzena 
was  also  carried  away  by  flood,  compel- 
ling the  villagers  to  move  farther  east, 
where  they  built  the  pueblo  of  Iviua — 
the  present  Santo  Domingo,  q.  v. 

Huasn-pa  Tzen-a.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  In.st.  Pa- 
pers, IV,  187,  1892.  Uash-pa Tze-na. — Ibid.,  ill,  31, 
1890. 

Huasna.  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co., 
Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 

Huatabampo.  One  of  the  princijial  set- 
tlements of  the  Mayo,  in  Sonora,  IMexico; 
pop.  1,553  in  1900. — Censo  del  Estado  de 
Sonora,  96,  1901. 

Huaxicori.  A former  Tepehuane  pueblo 
in  lat.  23°,  long.  105°  30',  Sinaloa,  INIexico. 

Huajicori.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  map,  1864. 
Huaxicori. — Ibid.,  281. 

Hucbiltchik  {llidtcVUclk,  ‘ round  clear- 
ing ’ ) . A Pima  village  below  Santa  Ana, 
on  theN.  bank  of  the  Gila,  ins.  Arizona. 

Hbrltcholetchok.— ten  Kate  quoted  by  Gat.schet, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  x.x.  199,  1888  (trans.  ‘ plain’!.  Hii'- 
tchttcik. — Russell,  Pima  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1902.  Buen 
Llano. — Baileyin  Ind.  .-UT.  Rep., 208, 1858.  Llano.— 
Brown,  .Vpache  Country.  270,  1869. 

Huchnom.  A division  of  the  Yuki  of  n. 
California,  speaking  a dialect  divergent 
from  that  of  the  Round  Valley  Indians. 
They  lived  on  South  Eel  r.  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  middle  fork  of  Eel  r.,  or 
in  adjacent  territories,  and  on  the  head- 
waters of  Russian  r.  in  upper  Potter  val- 
ley. To  the  N.  of  them  were  the  Witu- 
komnom  'Vuki,  to  the  e.  the  Wintun,  and 
on  the  other  sides  were  Porno  tribes. 
The  Porno  call  them  Tatu,  the  whites 
Redwoods,  from  Redwood  cr. 

Huch'-nom.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m, 
126.  1877  (tran.s.  ‘outside  the  valley’).  Red- 
woods.—Ind.  .\fl.  Rep., 75, 1870.  Tahtoos.— Powers 
in  Overland  Mo.,  ix,  507,  1872.  Ta-tu.— Powers 

in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  op.  cit.,  139  (so  called  by 
Porno  of  Potter  valley). 

Huda  ( ‘ wind  ’ ) . A Y uchi  clan. 

Huda  taha.— Gatschet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  70, 
1885. 
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Huddoh.  A local  name  of  the  hump- 
backed salmon  {Salmo  proteus);  also 
known  as  haddo,  from  huddo,  the  name 
of  this  fish  in  Niskwalli  (Rep.  U.  S. 
Comm.  Fish.,  1872-73,  p.  99),  of  the  Sa- 
lishan  stock.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Hudedut  {IIMedtit').  A former  Takil- 
man  village  at  the  forks  of  Rogue  r.  and 
Applegate  cr.,  Oreg. 

Howtetech. — Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
76,  18,66  (misprint).  How-te-te'-oh. — Gibb.s  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  423, 1853  (pos.sibly  the 
same,  or  mistaken  for  the  Kikaktsik).  Hu-de- 
dut'. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,235,  1890. 

Huehuerigita.  A former  Opata  pueblo 
at  Casas  Grandes,  at  the  w.  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It 
Avas  already  deserted  in  the  16th  century. 
Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  142,  1893. 

Huelemin.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Huenejel.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861.  Mentioned  as  if  distinct 
from  Iluenepel. 

Hueneme.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage on  the  coast,  a few  miles  s.  of  Saticoy 
r.,  Ventura  co..  Cal. 

Hueneme.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  24,  1863. 
We-ne'-mu. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Huenepel.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861.  Mentioned  as  if  distinct 
from  Huenejel. 

Huepac.  A Teguima  Opata  pueblo  and 
the  seat  of  a Spanish  mission  founded  in 
1639;  situated  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Rio  Sonora,  below  lat.  30°. 
Pop.  268  in  1678,  71  in  1730.  In  addition 
to  its  civilized  Opata  population  it  con- 
tained 10  Yaqui  in  1900. 

Guipaca.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  SUicklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  1726.  Huepac.— Davila,  Sonora  Histdr- 
ico,  317,  1891.  Huepaca.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog., 
344,  i864.  San  Lorenzo  Guepaca. — Ibid.,  343.  San 
Lorenzo  Huepaca. — Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  514, 1884. 

Huertas  { Ltt.s  J[uertas;  Span. : ‘ the 

orchards’  or  ‘ kitchen  gardens’ ).  A clus- 
ter of  ruined  pueblos  4 m.  below  Socorro, 
N.  iMex.  (Abert  in  Emory,  Recon.,  495, 
1848);  probably  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Piros. 

Hueso  Parade  (Span.:  ‘bone  set  up’  or 
‘standing  bone’).  A former  Pima  and 
Maricopa  village  on  the  Pima  and  Mari- 
copa res.,  Gila  r.,  Ariz. ; pop.  263  Pima 
and  314  JMaricopa  in  1858. 

El  Juez  Farado.— Bell  in  Jour  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
1, 231, 1869  (misquoting  Bailey).  El  Juez  Tarado.— 
Bailey  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  207,  208,  18.58.  Hueso 
Parra'do.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19,  1863. 

Huexotitlan.  A pueblo  in  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  and  the  seat  of  a S[)anish  mission 
with  a mixed  population  of  Nevome, 
Tepehuane,  and  Tarahumare.  Its  in- 
habitants are  now  civilized. 


Huejotitan.— Present  name.  Huexotitlan.— Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  I,  598,  1884.  San  Geronimo 
Huexotitlan. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog., 324, 1864. 

Huhilp  (Huh-ilp,  ‘on  the  edge’).  A 
village  of  the  Fountain  band  of  Upper 
Lillooet,  on  Fountain  cr.,  an  e.  attluent 
of  upper  Fraser  r. , Brit.  Col. — Dawson  in 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1891,  sec.  ir,  44. 

Huhli taiga  {IludUdiga,  ‘war  ford’). 
A lower  Creek  village  on  Chattahoochee 
r.,  about  the  present  Georgia- Alabama 
boundary,  the  inhabitants  of  Avbich  in  or 
prior  to  1799  removed  to  Oakfuski,  set- 
tling on  the  oiiposite  side  of  the  Talla- 
]ioosa. 

Hohtatoga.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  262,  1855.  Ho-ith-le-ti-gau.— Hawkins 
(1799),  Sketch,  45,  1848.  Hothletega.— Bartram, 
Travels,  462,  1791.  Hothtetoga.— Swan  misquoted 
hy  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  131,  1884. 
Hu'li-taiga.— Ibid,  (correct  form). 

HuhliwaWi  (‘to  apportion  war’).  A 
former  Upper  Creek  town  on  the  right 
bank  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  5 m.  below  Atasi, 
in  jMacon  co.,  Ala.  It  obtained  its  name 
from  the  privilege  of  declaring  war  which 
was  accorded  to  it,  the  declaration  being 
sent  from  this  town  to  Tukabatchi,  thence 
to  the  other  villages.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Cawalla.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
150,1836.  Chi-walle.- Ibid.,131.  Cleewallees.— U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.  (1797),  68,  1837.  Cleu  wathta.— Par- 
sons in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  575,  1854. 
Clewalla.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1827),  420,  1837. 
Clewauleys.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  262,  1855.  Clewella.— Devereux  in  H. 
R.  Doc.  274,  25th  Cong.,  2d  se.ss.,  8,  1838.  Cle- 
wulla. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578,  1854. 
Cleyali.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  r,  589, 1786.  Cluale.— 
Bartram,  Travels,  461,  1791.  Cuwally.— Wood- 
ward, Reminiscences,  14,  1859.  Elewalies. — 

Weatherford  (1793)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff., 
I,  385,  1832.  Hoithlewalee.— Flint,  Ind.  Wars,  205, 
1833.  Ho-ith-le  Waule. — Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch, 
32,  1848.  Hothleawally.— Woodward,  Reminis- 
cences, 76,  18.58.  Hiidi  Wa‘hli. — Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  131,  1881.  Rolling  Bullet. — Wood- 
ward, cq).  cit.  Sdewaetes. — Wealherford  (1793)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  In<L  AIT.,  i,  385, 1832.  Teguales. — 
Barcia  (1693),  Ensayo,  313, 1723  (called  aTalapoosa 
town).  Tekeewaulees. — Doyell  (18131  in  Am.  State 
Pap..  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  841,  1832.  Thlea  Walla.— Wood- 
ward, Reminiscences,  14,  75,  1858  (“Rolling 
Bullet”). 

Huhliwahli.  A town  in  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, on  North  fork  of  Canadian  r.,  above 
Hillabi,  Okla. 

HuTi-WaTi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  n,  185, 
1888.  ‘Liwa'hli. — Ibid. 

Huhunata  [Hu-hu'-na-ta).  A former 
Chumashan  village  near  Santa  Inez  mis- 
sion, Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Hensbaw, 
Santa  Inez  MS.  vocal).,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Huiauulch. — A Clallam  village,  the  mod- 
ern Jamestf)wn,  5 m.  e.  of  Dungeness, 
Puget  sd..  Wash. 

Hui-au-ultc. — Eells,  letter,  B.  .A.  E.,  May  21,  1886. 
Jamestown. — Ibid. 

Huichol.  A tribe  of  the  Piman  stock, 
numbering  3,000  to  4,000,  living  in  the 
rugged  Sierra  Madre  of  x.  w.  .Jalisco, 
iMexico.  Their  neighbors  on  the  e.  are 
the  Tepecano,  on  the  w.  the  Cora;  in  the 
N.  their  territory  was  formerly  hounded 
by  that  of  the  Tei)ehuane,  and  in  tlu“  s. 
by  the  Jalisco  tribes  proper,  but  these 
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have  largely  given  way  to  a INlexican  and 
mixed  population.  In  many  respects  the 
Huichol  are  closely  related  to  the  (’ora; 
they  are  alike  physically,  speak  cognate 
dialects,  and  exhibit  many  similarities  in 
culture,  thus  leading  some  early  writers 
to  confuse  the  two  tribes. 

Their  country,  drained  chiefly  by  the 
Rio  (’hajmlagana,  is  divided  into  three 
principal  districts,  with  the  villages  of 


dowel’s,  and  personal  finery.  The  women 
are  adept  in  weaving  and  embroidery. 

Their  houses  are  quadrangular,  and  are 
built  of  loose  stones,  or  of  stone  and  mud, 
with  thatched  roofs.  The  dress  of  the 
men,  now  slightly  modified,  consisted  of 
a poncho  made  of  brown,  blue,  or  white 
woolen  fabric,  tightened  at  the  waist  with 
one  to  three  handsomely  embroidered 
girdles,  and  short  breeches  of  poorly 
dressed  deerskin  without  hair,  at  the 
lower  edges  of  which  were  strung  a num- 
ber of  leathern  thongs.  To-day  these  are 
supplanted  by  trousers  of  white  cotton. 
The  males  wear  straw  hats  handsomely 
decorated  in  many  ways.  Pouches  woven 
of  wool  or  cotton  in  great  variety  of  design 
form  a ]>art  of  their  costume.  Several 
such  hags  generally  hang  from  a woven 
string  around  the  waist;  on  (‘eremonial 
occasions  as  many  as  a dozen  may  he  thus 
worn.  The  women  wear  short  skirts  and 
ponchos  of  cotton  cloth,  sometimes  nicely 
embroidered.  Both  the  men  and  the 
women  wear  over  their  shoulders,  on 
gala  occasions,  a small  cotton  shawl, 
richly  emhroi<lered  with  red  or  red  and 
blue  thread.  Sandals  are  worn  by  men. 
The  men  tie  the  hair  in  a sort  of  queue 
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Santa  Catarina,  San  Sebastian,  and  San 
Andres  Coamiata  as  their  respective  cen- 
tral seats  of  government.  There  is  little 
political  unity  in  the  tribe.  Each  of  the 
three  districts  controls  the  land  within 
definite  boundaries  and  annually  elects 
officers  of  its  own,  consisting  of  a gov- 
ernor, an  alcalde,  a captain,  a majordomo, 
and  some  minor  officials — an  acquisition 
from  the  Spaniards.  These  officials  reside 
in  the  central  village,  which  is  also  a 
religious  center.  The  farming  season  is 
spent  in  isolated  lancherias,  and  here 
indeed  some  of  the  natives  live  during  the 
entire  year. 

The 'Huichol  are  of  medium  stature, 
three-fourths  of  the  men  ranging  between 
l()0and  170  cm.;  they  are  predominantly 
brachycephalic  (the  ceiihalic  index  of  70 
percent  of  the  men  exceeding  SO),  with 
rather  short  face  and  slightly  ]>latyrhinic 
nose.  The  l)ody  is  generally  well  devel- 
ojied,  deformity  l)eing  extremely  rare. 
They  are  healthy  and  prolific,  and  gain 
their  livelihood  by  farming,  hunting, 
fishing,  and  by  gathering  wild  fruits. 
The  wealthier  Indians  own  good  cattle. 
They  maintain  their  independence  with 
great  jealousy,  but  they  are  generally 
peaceable  and  mild  tempered,  and  show 
marked  fondness  for  music,  dancing. 
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with  a colored  hair  ribbon,  or  confine  it 
at  the  neck  behind.  The  women  usually 
wear  the  hair  loose. 

The  Huichol  are  polygamists.  They 
preserve  their  aboriginal  religious  beliefs, 
which  however  show  some  Christian  ad- 
mixture owing  to  the  teachings  of  the  friars 
which  began  after  the  Spanish  com^uest 
of  1 722.  They  have  numerous  small  tem- 
ples, shrines,  and  sacrificial  caves.  Each 
year  a party  of  men  makes  a pilgrimage  to 
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San  Luis  Potosi  to  gather  peyote  and  to 
procure  holy  water,  and  their  return  is 
followed  by  an  elaborate  ceremony.  Jus- 
tice is  administered  almost  entirely  by 
the  Indians  themselves.  Thieves  are 
punished  by  enforced  restitution;  other 
criminals  by  whipping  and  confinement 
without  food;  sorcerers  are  sometimes 
killed.  The  dead  are  buried  in  graves  or 
deposited  in  caves. 

The  Huichol  villages  and  rancherias, 
past  or  present,  include  Bastita,  Chona- 
cate,  Guadalupe  y Ocotan,  Guayabas,  He- 
diondo,  Kiatate,  Nogal,  Ocota,  Peder- 
nales,  Pochotita,  Popotita,  San  Andres 
Coamiata,  San  Josf!',  San  Sebastian,  Santa 
Catarina,  Santa  Gertrudis,  Soledad, 
Techalotita,  and  Texompa.  (a.  n.) 
Huicholas. — Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  621,  1882. 
Huitcole. — Iliirt.,  in,  719, 1886.  Vi-ra-ri-ka. — Lnm- 
holtz,  Hnicliol  Iiids.,  2,  1898  (given  ns  tiieirown 
name).  Viskalika. — Liimholtz,  Unknown  Mex- 
ico. n,21,  1902, 

Huikuayaken.  Given  as  a gens  of  the 
Squawmish  on  Jlowe  sd.,  Brit.  Col. 
Xuikua'yaxen. — Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1.887. 

Huilacatlan  (Nahuatl;  ‘place  of  the 
reeds’ ).  A formersettlementof  theTepe- 
cano,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  de 
Bolanos,  a short  distance  from  the  town 
of  Bolanos,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico. — Hrdlicka 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  409,  1908. 

Huila. — Hrcilicka,  ibifl. 

Huililoc.  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barliara,  Cal. 

Hel-i-ok. — Ilenshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Huililoc. — 'faylor  in  Cal.  Farmer. 
Apr.  24,  1863. 

Huimen.  A former  Costanoan  rancheria 
connected  with  Dolores  niDsion,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  (.’al.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Huinihkasliina  ( Ihh  i'nii{k‘dd'>'a,  ‘ fish 
people’).  A division  of  the  Washashe- 
wanun  gens  of  the  Osage. — Dorsev  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  284,  1897. 

Huinikashika.  A t2na{)aw  gens. 

Fish  gens.— Dorsey  in  15th  Kep.  B.  E., 229, 1897. 
Hu  i’nikaci'}(a. — Ibifl. 

Huinyirren.  A former  Costanoan  village 
whose  people  were  connected  with  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission.  Cal. 

Huinirren.— .Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta,  Idioma.s Califor- 
nias,  1821,  MS.  trans,,  B.  A.  E. 

Huirivis.  A .settlement  of  the  Yaqui 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  lower  Rio  Yaqui, 
8.  w.  Sonora,  jMexico. 

Huadibis.— Miihlenpfordt  quoted  by  Bancroft. 
Nat.  Races,  I.  608,  1,882.  Huiris. — Orozco  y Berra, 
Geog.,  332, 1861.  Huirivis — Vela.sco  (18.50)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  op  cit. 

Huite  (Cahita:  ‘archer’).  A small 
tribe  or  subdivision  of  the  Cahita  group, 
formerly  living,  according  to  Orozco  y 
Berra,  in  the  mountains  of  x.  Sinaloa, 
Mexico,  7 leagues  from  the  “Sinaloas.” 
They  are  described  as  having  been  an- 
thropophagous, at  open  war  with  all 
their  neighbors,  and  as  barbarous  and 
naked,  but  through  the  efforts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries they  were  gradually  reformed 
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and  were  gathered  into  a jiueblo  where 
they  afterward  became  confounded  with 
the  “ Sinaloas.”  Whether  they  spoke  a 
dialect  different  from  that  of  Hie  other 
subdivisions  of  the  Cahita  is  uncertain, 
although  from  statements  by  Father  Perez 
de  Ribas,  in  1645,  it  may  be.  inferred  that 
they  did.  They  became  extinct  as  a tribe 
at  an  early  date,  })robably  through  ab- 
sorption by  the  Sinaloa. 

Huites.— Ribii.s,  lli.st.  Triumi)ho.s,  211,  1615.  San- 
tiago Huires. — Oroz(«  y Berm,  Geog.  333,  1864 
(mission  name  of  settlement).  Vites. — Ibid. 

Huititnom.  The  branch  of  the  Yuki  of 
N.  California  who  held  the  s.  fork  of  the 
middle  fork  of  Eel  r.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 

Huixapapa.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i,  459,  1874. 

Hukanuwu( A'aA'  namu'),  AnoldTlingit 
town  on  the  n.  side  of  Cross  sd.,  Alaska, 
between  the  mainland  and  Chichagof  id. 
Distinct  from  Kukanuwu.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Huldanggats  (XAldcVngnls,  ‘.slaves’). 
A division  of  the  1 Iagi-lanas,an  important 
part  of  the  Raven  clan  among  the  Nin- 
stints  Haidaof  (iueen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.  The  native  story  told  to  acf'ount  for 
their  name  relates  that  a chief’s  wife  was 
once  giving  these  peoi)le  food,  and  since 
they  never  seemed  to  have  enough,  she 
finally  said,  ‘ ‘Are  you  slaves?  ’ ’ The  name 
clung  to  them  ever  after.  (.j.  r.  s.  ) 
Qalda'ngasal. — Boas,  12(h  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can- 
ada, 2.5,  1,898.  X.ilda'ngats. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  268,  1905. 

Hullooetell.  Reported  to  Lewis  and 
Clark  as  a numerous  nation  living  n.  of 
Columbia  r.,  on  Coweli.^kee  (Cowlitz)  r., 
above  the  Skilloot,  and  on  Chahwahna- 
hiooks  (Lewis)  r.,  in  1806.  It  was  either 
a Chinookan  or  a .Salishan  tribe. 
Hull-loo-el-lell. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi, 
117, 1905.  Hullooellell. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped., 
11,591,1817.  Hullooetell. — Ibid.,  ii.  209, 1814.  Hul- 
loo-et-tell.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  2()6, 
1905.  Hul-lu-et-tell. — Ibid.,  214. 

Huma  ( ‘ red  ’ ) . A Choctaw  tribe  living 
during  the  earlier  period  of  the  French 
colonization  of  Louisiana,  7 leagues  above 
Red  r.  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
their  settlement  in  1699  containing  140 
cabins  and  8.50  families.  A red  pole  (see 
Baiun  Rouge)  marked  the  boundary  be- 
tween them  and  the  Bayogoula  on  the  s. 
In  1706  the  Tonika  fled  to  them  from  the 
Chickasaw,  but  later  rose  against  them 
and  killed  more  than  half,  after  which  the 
remainder  established  themselves  near  the 
site  of  New  Orleans.  Later  they  lived 
along  Bayou  La  Fourcheand  in  the  neigh- 
borhoodof  the  pre.8ent  Houma,  La.,  which 
bears  their  name.  They  are  now  sup- 
posed to  be  extinct.  Fee’Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  118,  1884. 

Homas.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Margry,  D6o.,  VI,  244. 
1886.  Houma.— Gatschet,  op.  rit.  Omats.— la'tter 
of  16.82  in  .Margry,  DC'c.,  ii,  2ft5,  1877.  Ommas.— 
llierville  (1699),  ibid.,  iv.  418,  1880.  Ouma.— I.a 
Salic,  ibid.,  i,  563,  1875. 
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Humalija.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barl)ara,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Humarisa  ( from  /<  uinashi,  ‘ to  run  ’ ) . A 
ranoheria  of  288  Tarahumare,  not  far  from 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  inf’n,  1894. 

Humawhi.  A Shastan  tribe  or  subtribe 
formerly  living  on  the  s.  fork  of  Pit  r., 
Modoc  CO.,  Cal.  According  to  Curtin 
they  were  a portion  of  the  llmawi,  living 
a short  distance  n.  of  Hot  Spring,  Modoc 

CO. 

Hama'wi. — Curtin,  Ilinawi  vocab.,  B.  E.,  I8S9. 
Hu-ma'-whi,— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  .\.  Ethnol.,  iii, 
267,  1877. 

Humbo.  A New  Hampshire  word  for 
maple  syrup.  Horatio  llale  sought  to 
bring  it  into  relation  with  omhujainmge  m 
Chippewa  and  closely  related  Algonquian 
dialects,  a term  signifying  ‘he  makes  the 
maple  syrup  boil,’  or  ‘ boiled  sugar  drink,’ 
the  chief  element  being  the  radical  omb, 
‘to  boil.’  ( A.  P.  c. ) 

Humboldt  Indians.  The  Paviotso  living 
around  Humboldt  lake,  Nev. — Simpson, 
Rep.  of  Explor.  Across  Utab,  38,  1876. 

Hume.  A former  tribe  of  s.  Texas,  ])rob- 
ably  Coabuiltecan,  the  chief  of  which  was 
encountered  in  1675  by  Fernando  del 
Bosque  7 leagues  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 
Jume. — Fernando  del  Bosque  (167.5)  in  Nat.  Geog. 
Mag.,  XIV,  344, 1903.  Jumees.  Revillagigedo,  MS. 
(1793)  quoted  by  Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  306, 1864. 

Humelsom  {HumElsom) . ‘ASquawmish 
village  community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit. 
Col. — Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S., 
475,  1900. 

Humkak  {Hum-kak').  An  important 
Chumashan  village  formerly  near  Pt  Con- 
ception, Santa  Barbara  co..  Cal. — Hen- 
shaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884. 

Humor.  It  has  been  so  commonly  the 
fashion  to  describe  the  American  Indian 
as  “the  stoic  of  the  woods  without  a 
tear,’’  that  he  has  generally  been  denied 
as  well  the  possession  of  a sense  of  humor. 
That  he  does  not  lack  such,  however,  will 
readily  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  has 
come  to  know  the  Indian  as  he  is,  has 
shared  his  meals  and  his  camp  fire,  and 
had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  real 
wit  and  humor  abounding  in  common 
sjieech  and  in  ancient  legend.  The  pun, 
the  jest  of  all  kinds,  the  practical  joke, 
the  double-entendre,  of  wbich  he  is  some- 
times past-master,  are  all  known  to  him. 
Particularly  does  the  awkward  action  or 
the  inexpert  movement  of  the  white  man 
incite  him  to  laughter.  Like  the  white 
man,  he  has  a fund  of  wit  at  the  expense 
of  the  weaker  .sex  and  its  peculiarities. 
The  Eskimo  and  t he  Pueblos  especial  ly  are 
merry,  laughing  people,  whojestand  trifle 
through  all  the  grades  from  quiet  sar- 
casm to  the  loudest  joke.  This  appears 
in  their  songs  and  legends,  in  which 
humor  and  satire  are  constantly  cropping 


out.  That  the  Micmac  and  closely  re- 
lated Indian  tribes  of  the  Algonquian 
stock  in  N.  E.  North  America  have  a keen 
sense  of  the  humorous  and  ridiculous  any 
one  may  convince  himself  by  reading 
.some  of  the  tales  in  Leland  and  Prince’s 
Kuloskap  ( 1902),  especially  the  episode  of 
the  master  and  the  babe,  and  the  story  of 
the  wizard  and  the  Christian  ]>rie.st.  The 
mythic  trickster  is,  in  fact,  found  in  every 
tribe,  sometimes  as  a misshapen  person- 
age, sometimes  as  a supernatural  coyote, 
rabbit,  or  other  animal,  and  the  relation 
of  his  adventures  provokes  the  greatest 
mirth.  Around  their  camp  fires,  and 
‘‘  when  the  spirit  moves  them,’’  the  Chij)- 
pewa  and  related  tribes  can  jest  and  trifle 
in  real  fashion.  The  episodes  in  many 
of  their  tales  and  legends  also  prove  their 
po.ssession  of  wit  and  humor.  The  Chero- 
kee sense  of  humor  is  jiroved  by  tbeir 
myths  and  legends  (Mooney  in  19th  Rep. 
B.‘  A.  E.,  19()0),  and  that  of  the  Zuni  by 
the  folklore  of  that  tribe  (Cushing,  Zufii 
Folk  Tales,  1901 ).  The  Kutenai  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  Idaho  are  not  without 
the  virtues  of  humor  and  sarcasm  ( Cham- 
berlain, Rep.  on  N.  W.  Tribes  ol  Can., 
70,  1892).  Punsand  mistakes  in  pronun- 
ciation easily  .set  them  into  fits  of  laugh- 
ter. The  Pueblos,  Iroquois,  .\  jiache,  some 
of  the  Plains  tribes,  and  those  of  the  n.  w. 
Pacific  coast  had  regular  clowns  or  fun- 
makers  at  some  of  their  dances  and  other 
ceremonies.  iSome  Plains  tribes  had  the 
custom  of  marking  the  spot  where 
any  amusing  accident  occurred  while  on 
the  march  in  order  that  later  travelers 
might  inquire  and  learn  the  joke.  See 
Amusements.  (-4.  f.  c.  ) 

Humptulips  (said  to  mean  ‘chilly  re- 
gion’). A body  of  Chehalis  on  a river 
of  the  same  name  emptying  into  Chehalis 
r..  Wash.  They  are  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Puvallup  school  superinten- 
dent and  nundiered  21  in  1904. 

Hamtolops.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  .574. 
1878.  Humptulip.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  pt.  i.  702,  1901. 
Hump-tu-lups. — ^Ross  in  li>d,  AiT.  Rep.,  18,  1870. 
Um-too-leaux.— Ford,  ibid.,  2.50,  1858. 

Huna.  A Tlingit  tribe  on  Cross  sd., 
Alaska,  camping  in  summer  northward 
to  and  bevond  Lituya  bay.  Pop.  1,300 
in  1 870,  908  in  1 880,  and  592  in  1 890.  For 
1900  the  entire  jiopulation  of  Gaudekan, 
the  chief  Huna  village,  was  given  as  447. 
Other  towns  in  their  country  are  Akvet- 
skoe,  Hukanuwu,  Klughuggue,  Kukan- 
uwu,  and  Tlushashakian.  Their  social 
divisions  are  Chukanedi,  Koskedi,  Tak- 

dentan,  and  Wushketan. 

Chuna-kon. — Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  118,  188.5. 

Cross  Sound  Indians. — Kane,  Wand  N.  A.,  app., 
18.59  (traders'  name).  Grass  Sound  Indians. — 
Golyer  in  Ind.  .VfT.  Rep.,  .535.  1870.  Hoonah 
Kow. — Emmons  in  Mem.  .\m.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  in, 
232  1903.  Hoone-ahs.— Seott  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep., 
314,  1868.  Hoone-aks.— llalleek  in  Rep.  Sec.  War, 
l>t.  I,  39.  1868,  Hooniahs  — Scidmore.  Alaska.  127. 
18a5.  Hoonid —Golyer  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep..  .535, 
1,870  Hoonyah.— Retroll  m Tenth  Census.  Alaska. 
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31  1S84.  Humros.— Scott  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  314, 
1868.  Huna.— Pfeiffer,  Second  .lonrn.  Around 
World,  314,  1856.  Huna  cow.— Schoolertift.  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  489,  1855  (after  Kane;  misprint). 
Huna-kon.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  118,  188.5.  Hun- 
nas.— Halleck  in  Rep.  See.  War,  pt.  i,  39,  1868 
Ueena-caw.— Kane,  Wand  in  N.  app..  18.59. 
Whinega. — Mahony  (1869)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  68, 
■list  Cong.,  2dsess.,  19,  1870. 

Hunawurp  ( Ilu-mi-wurp).  One  of  the 
Chumashan  villages  formerly  near  Santa 
Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal. — 
Henshaw,  Santa  Inez  MS.  vocal).,  B.  A.  E., 
1884. 

Hunctu.  A former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  181)1. 

Hungopavi  (Navaho:  ‘crooked  nose’). 
An  important  pueblo  ruin  2 m.  above 
Pueblo  Bonito,  on  tlie  n.  side  of  Chaco 
cnnyon,  at  the  ba.se  of  tlie  canyon  wall, 
in  N.  w.  New  Mexico.  It  is  built  around 
3 sides  of  a court,  the  extremities  of  the 
wings  being  connected  by  a semicircular 
double  wall  an<l  the  space  between  these 
walls  divided  into  rooms.  The  length  of 
the  main  building  is  309  ft;  of  the  2 
wings,  136  ft  each.  The  Iniilding  was  4 
stories  high.  There  is  a circular  kiva  in 
the  court  and  another  inclosed  within  the 
walls  of  the  main  building.  The  one  in- 
closed is  23  ft  in  diameter.  The  masonry 
of  Hungopavi  is  exce))tionally  good;  the 
material  is  fine-grained,  grayish-yellow 
sandstone,  compactly  laid  in  thin  mud 
mortar.  The  exterior  walls  of  the  first 
.story  are  3 ft  thick.  Walls  still  stand  to 
a height  of  30  ft,  and  deterioration  has 
proceeded  very  slowly  since  the  ruin  was 
first  de.scribed.  See  Hardacre  in  Scrib- 
ner’s Mag.,  Dec.  1878;  Jackson  in  10th 
Rep.  Hayden  Surv.,  438,  1879,  and  the 
writers  mentioned  below.  (e.  l.  ii.) 
Hungo  Parie. — Domeuecli.  De.serts,  i,  200,  1860 
(misprint).  Hungo  Pavia. — Morgan  in  Rep.  Pea- 
body Mus.,  XII,  ,549, 1.880.  Hungo Pavie. — Simpson, 
Kxp'eii.  NavahoCountry,  79,  1.8.50.  Hunyo  Pavie. — 
Cope  in  Kep.  Wheeler  Surv., app.  LL,  173, 1875. 

Huning  ruin.  A large,  rt'ctaugular,  pre- 
historic ruin  on  the  ranch  of  Henry  Hun- 
ing at  Showlow,  Navajo  co.,  Ariz.,  on  a 
rock  table  above  Showlow  cr.  The  pot- 
tery found  on  the  site  is  of  red  and  gray 
ware,  not  of  very  line  (luality.  The  ma- 
sonryof  the  walls  is  good,  but  the  remains 
of  the  [lueblo  do  not  indicate  very  long 
occupancy. — Hough  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1901,  301,  1903. 

Hunkkhwitik  ( ITun-kqwi'-tlk).  A former 
Yaipiina  villageon  the  n.  side  of  Yaquina 
r.,  Oreg. —Dorsey  in  .lour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229,  1890. 

Hunkpapa  { variously  interpreted  ‘at  the 
entrance,’  ‘at  the  head  end  of  the  circle,’ 
‘those  who  camp  by  themselves,’  and 
‘ wanderiTs’) . division  of  the  Ti'ton 
Sioux.  From  the  meagiw  data  relating 
to  the  history  of  this  band  it  seems  prob- 
able that  it  is  one  of  conpiaratively  mod- 
ern formation.  When  Hennepin,  in  1680, 


found  what  are  believed  to  have  been  the 
Teton  as  far  e.  as  the  banks  of  the  upjier 
Mississippi,  no  mention  of  the  Hunkpajia 
at  that  early  date  or  for  100  years  there- 
after can  be  found  unless  it  be  under  some 
name  yet  unidentified.  Their  name  is  not 
mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  though  it 
is  possible  that  the  tribe  is  included  in  the 
Tetons  Saone  of  those  exjilorers.  The 
name  first  appears  as  Honkpapa,  and 
it  is  jiroperly  written  Hunkpapa  in  the 
treaty  of  182.‘>.  It  is  evident  that  the  tribe 
was  then  well  known,  although  its  his- 
tory previous  to  this  date  is  undetermined. 
The  Tetons  Saone  were  lociited  by  Lewis 
and  Clark,  in  1804,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Missouri  below  Beaver  cr.,  N.  Dak.,  and 
were  estimated  at  300  men  or  900  souls  in 
120  tipis.  Ramsey  (1849)  gave  tbeir  loca- 
tion as  near  Cannonball  r.  Culbeit.<on 
(1850)  gave  their  range  as  on  the  Chey- 
enne, Moreau,  Grand,  and  Cannonball 
rs.,  and  estimated  them  at  320  tipis. 
Gen.  Warren  (1855)  said  that  they  liv(>d 
on  the  Missouri  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Moreau  and  roamed  from  the  Big  Chey- 
enne uj)  to  the  Yellowstone,  and  w.  to  the 
Black-liills.  He  states  that  they  formerly 
intermarried  extensively  with  the  Chey- 
enne. His  estimate  of  jiopulation  is  3(>5 
ti{)is,  2,920  souls.  He  adds  that  many 
of  the  depredations  along  the  Platte  “are 
committed  by  the  Unkpapas  and  Sihasa- 
pas.’’  It  is  indicative  of  their  character 
that  they  were  among  the  last  of  the  Da- 
kota to  be  brought  upon  reservations. 
The  Indian  agent,  writing  in  18.54,  says: 
“All  the  bands  of  Sioux  have  already  re- 
ceived their  presents  with  great  appear- 
ance of  friendship,  excepting  the  Minne- 
cowzues  (Miniconjou),  Blackfeet  (Siha- 
sapa),and  Honepapas(Hunk])apa).  The 
former  band  are  dailj^  expected  at  the  fort, 
and  will  gladly  receive  their  annuities; 
but  the  Blackfeet  and  Honepapas  still 
persist  in  refusing  any  annuities,  and  are 
constantly  violating  all  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty.  They  are  continually  warring 
and  committing  depredations  on  whites 
and  neighboring  tribes,  killing  men  and 
stealing  hor.ces.  They  even  defy  the 
Great  Father,  the  President,  and  declare 
their  intention  to  murder  indiscriminately 
all  that  come  within  their  reach.  They, 
of  all  Imlians,  are  now  the  most  dreaded 
on  the  Missouri.’’  And  when  the  agent 
finally  succeeded  in  reaching  them  and 
holding  a council  with  their  chiefs  at  Ft 
(’lark,  they  refused  to  receive  the  pres- 
entssent  by  the  Government,  stating  that 
they  did  not  want  them,  but  jireferred  the 
liberty  lotakescal jtsand  commit  whatever 
depredationsthey  pleased.  They  took  part 
in  most  of  the  subsecpient  conflicts  with 
the  whites,  as  that  at  Ft  I’hil.  Kearney  and 
that  with  Custer  on  the  Little  Bigliorn. 
The  number  of  the  band  in  1891  was  571; 
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these  were  gathered  on  Standing  Rock 
res.,  N,  and  S.  Uak.  The  population  is 
no  longer  given  separately.  The  noted 
Sitting  Bull  was  chief  of  this  tribe,  though 
in  making  treaties  he  signed  also  for  the 
Oglala. 

Their  subdivisions  as  given  by  J.  O. 
Dorsey  are:  (1)  Chankaokban,  (2)  Che- 
okbba,  (3)  Tinazipeshicha,  (4)  Talona- 
pin,  (5)  Kiglashka,  (6)  Chegnakeokisela, 
(7)  Sbikshichela,  (8)  Wakan,  and  (9) 
Hunskachantozhuba.  Culbertson  (Sniitb- 
son.  Rep.  1850,  141,  1851)  mentions  the 
following  bands:  Devil’s  medicine-man 
band  (Wakan),  Half  breechclout  people 
(Chegnakeokisela),  Fresh  meat  necklace 
people  (Talonapin),  Sleepy  Kettle  band 
(Cbeokbba),  Sore  backs  (Chankaokban), 
Bad  bows  (Tinazipeshicha),  and  Those 
that  carry.  Fire-Heart’s  hand  (Chanta- 
apeta’s  hand)  is  suj)posed  to  he  a jjart  of 
the  Hunkpapa. 

Ampapa.— Smet,  Miss.de rOregon,2tn, 848.  Ampa- 
pes. — Smet,  Letters,  23, 1843.  Aukpapas. — Ind.  Ail. 
Kep., 297, 1854.  Hankpapes. — Parker, .lour. ,44, 1840. 
Honepapas. — Ind.  All.  Rep., 295, 1854.  Honkjpa  pa. — 
Ex.  Doc.  56,  18th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,9, 1824.  Houkpa- 
pas.— Ind.  Aft'.  Rep., 471, 1838.  Hunkappas.— Ram- 
sey in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  86,  1850  (misprint). 
Hunkpapa. — Riggs,  Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet.,  viii, 
1852.  Hunkpapas. — U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1825),  346, 
1826.  Hunkpa-te-dans.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1849,  86,  1850  (mistake).  Niepapa.— Hare  in  Spirit 
of  Missions,  686,  1885  (misprint).  Oak-pa-pas.— 
Hoffman  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  36,  33d  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
3,  1855.  Oncapapas. — Corliss,  Lacotah  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  107,  1874.  Onch-pa-pah.— CulberUson  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  141,  1851.  Onc-pah-pa. — Don- 
aldson in  Smithson.  Rep.  1885,  pt.  2,  57, 1886.  One- 
papa. -Catlin,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  I,  223,  1844.  One-ca- 
papa. — Donaldson  in  Smithson.  Rep.,  1886,  pt.  2, 
57,  1886.  Onkpahpah.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1886),  899, 
1873.  Onkpapah.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  494, 
1855.  Ouh-papas.— Vaughan  in  H.  R.  Doc.  86,  33d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  6,  1856.  Unepapa.— Terry  in  Rep. 
Sec.  War  for  1869,  pt.  1,  34.  Hnc  Papas.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1856,  7,  1857.  Unepappas. — Keane  in  Stan- 
ford, Compend.,  541,  1878.  TJnkpapa  Dakotas. — 
Havden,  Ethnog.  and  Fhilol.  Mo.  Val.,map,  1862. 
Dnkpapas.— Warren,  Dacota  Country,  16, 1865. 

Hunkpatina  ( ‘ campers  at  the  end  of  the 
circle’).  One  of  the  two  primary  divi- 
sions of  the  Yanktonai  Sioux,  commonly 
known  as  Lower  Yanktonaj,  from  their 
former  range  on  lower  James  r.  of  e. 
South  Dakota.  The  Hunkpatina  are 
seemingly  referred  to  for  the  first  time, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  Lewis  and  Clark, 
in  1804,  under  the  name  Honetaparteen, 
tis  a division  of  the  Yankton  of  the  N. 
They  were  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
Upper  Yanktonai,  who  ranged  about  the 
upper  waters  of  the  James.  They  are 
now  chiefly  on  Crf>w  Creek  res.,  S.  Dak^, 
where  they  numbered  1,009  in  1905. 
In  1866  they  were  estimated  at  2,100. 
Some  others  appear  to  be  attached  to 
Standing  Rock  agency,  N.  Dak.  Their 
bands,  as  given  by  J.  O.  Dorsey  (15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218,  1897),  are:  Puteteinini 
(Sweat-lij)s),  Shnngikeheka  (Common 
dogs),  Takhuhayuta  ( Kat-the-scrapings- 
of-hides),  Sangona  (Shot-at-some-white- 
object),  lhasha  (Red-bps),  Iteghu 


(Burnt-face),  Pteyuteshni  (Eat-iio-buffa- 
lo-cows). 

Amkepatines. — Smet,  Letters,  23, 1843.  Hen-ta-pah- 
tus.  — Prescott  in  Schoolcraft,  Did.  Tribes,  ii,  169, 
note,  1852.  Hen-tee-pah-tees. — Ibid.  Ho  in  de  bor- 
to.— Clark  (1801)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  apd  Clark,  i, 
132, 1904.  Honcpatela  band.— Sen.  Ex. Doc.  94,34th 
Cong. , 1st  sess.  ,11, 1856.  Honepatela  Y anctonnais. — 
H.R.Ex.Doc.l30, 34th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  7, 1856.  Hone- 
ta-par-teen.  — Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  34,  1806. 
Hunk-pate.— Ind.  .4ff.  Rep.,  71,  1858.  Hunkpatee.— 
Cleveland  in  Our  Church  Work,  Dec.  4,  1875. 
Hunkpatidan. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  248, 
1851.  Huijkpatidaijs. — Riggs,  Dak.Gram.andDict., 
.xvi,  1852.  Hunkplatin.  — Brown  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
18.59,  92,  1860.  Lower  Yanctonais. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep^. 
:171,  1866.  Lower  Yanctonnais. — Ibid.,  1871,  525, 
1872.  Lower  Yanktonai. — Robinson,  letter  to  Dor- 
sey,1879.  LowerYanktonnais.  — Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 27, 
1878.  Dne-pah-te.— Did.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  231,  1868. 
Dnepatina.— Alderson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  266,  1874, 
Unkepatines. — Smet,  Letters,  37,  note,  1843. 

Hunkuwanicha  ( ‘ withouta  motlier’ ) . A 
band  of  tlie  Brul6  Teton  Sioux. 

Huijku-wanica. — Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  16th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219,  1897.  Hunku-wanitca. — Ibid. 

Hunnint.  A Clallam  village  in  N.  w. 
Washington  which  jiarticipated  in  the 
treaty  of  Point  No  Point  in  1855. — U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  800,  1873. 

Hunskachantozhuba  (‘legging  tobacco 
pouches’).  A band  of  the  Hunkpapa 
Teton  Sioux. 

HuQska-cantozuba. — Dorsey  in  15Ui  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
221,  1897.  Huoska-tca'‘tojuha. — Ibid. 

Hunting.  The  pursuit  of  game  may  be 
divided  into  two  sets  of  activities,  which 
correspond  to  military  strategy  and  tac- 
tics, the  one  including  the  whole  series 
of  traps,  the  other  hunting  weapons  and 
processes.  Beginning  with  the  latter,  the 
following  9 classes  embrace  all  the  hunt- 
ing activities  of  the  American  Indians: 

( 1 ) Taking  animals  with  the  hand 
without  the  aid  of  apparatus.  Examples 
of  this  are  picking  up  marine  animals  on 
the  beach  to  eat  on  the  spot,  robbing 
birds’  nests,  and  seizing  birds  on  their 
roosts  on  dark  nighfes.  Such  unskilled 
taking  developed  the  utmost  cunning, 
agility,  and  strength  for  i)ursuing,  seiz- 
ing, climbing,  diving,  stealing  upon,  and 
deceiving,  and  the  same  qualities  were 
useful  also  in  the  pursuit  with  weapons. 
The  climax  of  this  first  class  was  the  com- 
munal game  drive,  in  which  a whole  band 
or  tribe  would  surround  a herd  of  animals 
and  coax  or  force  them  into  a gorge,  a 
corral,  or  natural  cul-de-sac. 

(2)  Gathering  with  devices.  To  this 
class  of  activities  belong  substitutes  for 
the  lingers  or  palms,  such  as  rakes  for 
drawdng  or  piling  up  sea  food;  a sharp 
stick  for  getting  worms  liy  forcing  them 
out  of  the  ground;  nets  and  scoops  for 
taking  animals  from  the  water  (see  Fixh- 
ing,  Nets);  also  dulls,  reatas,  and  bolas  for 
reacliing  out  and  gra.sping.  This  class 
reached  its  climax  in  the  partnership  or 
communal  net,  used  by  the  Eskimo  and 
other  tribes  for  taking  seal  and  also  small 
fish. 

(3)  The  employment  of  apparatus  for 
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Btrikinj?,  bruising,  or  breaking  bones,  in- 
cluding stones  held  in  the  hands,  clubs 
with  grips,  and  hard  objects  at  the  end 
of  a line  or  handle,  like  a slung  shot. 
The  N.  Pacific  tribes  took  great  pains 
with  their  clubs,  carving  on  them  their 
symbolism. 

(4)  Slashing  or  stabbing  with  edged 
weapons.  The  Indians  had  little  to  do 
with  metals  and  were  given  almost  alto- 
gether to  the  use  of  stone,  bone,  reeds, 
and  wood  for  stabbing  and  slashing. 
Both  chipped  and  ground  weai)ons  were 
used,  either  without  a handle,  with  agrip, 
or  at  the  end  of  a shaft.  Every  Eskimo 
had  a quiver  of  daggers  for  use  at  close 
quarters,  and  so  had  the  Indian  his  side 
arms.  Edged  weapons,  however,  were 
not  so  common  as  the  weapons  of  the 
next  class. 

(5)  Hunting  witli  piercing  weapons, 
the  most  common  of  all  Indian  methods 
of  taking  animals.  The  implements  in- 
clude the  pointed  stick  or  stone,  the  lance, 
the  spear,  the  harpoon,  and  the  arrow 
(q.  v. ).  Weapons  of  this  class  were  held 
in  the  hand,  hurled  from  the  hand,  shot 
from  a bow  or  a blowgun,  or  slung  from 
the  throwing  stick.  Each  of  the  varie- 
ties went  through  a multitude  of  transfor- 
mations, depending  on  game,  materials 
at  hand,  the  skill  of  the  maker,  etc. 

(6)  The  use  of  traps,  pits,  and  snares 
(see  Traps).  The  Tenankutchin  of 
Alaska  capture  deer,  moose,  and  caribou 
by  meansof  a brush  fence,  extended  many 
miles,  in  which  at  intervals  snares  are 
set;  and  the  same  custom  was  practised 
by  many  other  tribes  in  hunting  the 
larger  game.  The  Plains  tribes  and  the 
ancient  Pueblos  captured  deer,  anteloiie, 
and  wolves  by  means  of  pitfalls. 

(7)  Ca[)turing  game  by  means  of  dogs 
or  other  hunting  animals.  Indian  tribes, 
with  lew  exceptions,  had  no  hunting  dogs 
regularly  trained  to  pursue  game,  but  the 
common  dog  was  very  efficient.  Fowls 
of  the  air,  marine  animals,  and  especially 
carnivorous  animals,  such  as  the  coyote, 
by  their  noises  and  movements  gave  the 
cue  which  aided  the  cunning  and  obser- 
vant hunter  to  identify,  locate,  and  follow 
his  game.  (See  Dome»licatiou. ) 

(8)  Hunting  by  means  of  fire  and 
smoke.  In  America,  as  throughout  the 
world,  as  soon  as  men  came  into  posses- 

. sion  of  fire  the  conquest  of  the  animal 
kingdom  was  practically  assured.  The 
Indians  used  smoke  to  drive  animals  out 
of  hiding,  torches  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
deer  and  to  attract  fish  and  birds  to  their 
canoes,  and  firebrands  and  prairie  fires 
for  game  drives. 

(9)  Taking  animals  by  meansof  drugs. 
Thebarkof  walnut  root  served  toasphyxi- 
ate  fish  in  fresh-water  pools  in  the  South- 


ern states;  in  other  sections  soap  root 
and  buckeyes  were  used. 

In  connection  with  hunting  processes 
there  were  accessory  activities  in  which 
the  Indian  had  to  be  versed.  There  were 
foods  to  eat  and  foods  tabued,  clothing 
and  masks  to  wear,  shelters  and  hiding 
places  to  provide,  and  not  only  must  the 
hunter  be  familiar  with  calls,  imitations, 
decoys,  whistles,  and  the  like,  but  ac:- 
quainted  with  the  appropriate  hunting 
songs,  ceremonies,  and  fetishes,  and  with 
formulas  for  every  act  in  the  process,  the 
time  for  the  chase  of  the  various  animals, 
the  laws  for  the  division  of  game,  and  the 
clan  names  connected  with  hunting.  Be- 
sides, there  were  num  berless  em  ploy  men  ts 
and  conveniences  associated  therewith. 
In  order  to  use  the  harpoon  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a canoe,  and  with  every 
method  of  hunting  were  connected  other 
employments  which  taxed  the  ingenuity 
of  the  savage  mind.  There  were  also 
certain  activities  which  were  the  result  of 
hunting.  Questions  presented  themselves 
regarding  transportation,  receptacles,  the 
discrimination  of  useful  species,  and  the 
construction  of  fences.  A slight  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  was  necessary  in  order 
to  know  where  to  strike  and  how  to  cut 
up  game.  All  these  gave  excellent  train- 
ing in  perception,  skill,  and  cooperative 
effort.  See  Buffalo,  Fishing,  Food,  Fur 
trade,  Horse,  etc.,  and  the  various  sub- 
jects above  referred  to. 

Consult  Allen,  Rep.  on  Ala.ska,  138, 
1885;  Boas,  Central  Eskimo,  6th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1888;  Catlin,  N.  A.  Inds.,  i-ii,  1844; 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii, 
|)t.  3,  1905;  Hoffman,  Menomini  Inds., 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  INIason,  various 
articles  in  Rep.  Smithson.  Inst,  and*  Nat. 
Mus.;  Maximilian,  Travels,  1849;  Mur- 
doch, Ethnological  Results  of  the  Point 
Barrow  Exped.,  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892; 
Nelson,  Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait,  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Schoolcraft,  Indian 
Tribes,  i-vi,  1851-57.  (o.  t.  m.) 

Huntlatin.  A division  of  the  Tenan- 
kutchin on  Tanana  r.,  Alaska. 

Hautlatin.— Dawson  (after  Allen)  in  Rep.  Geol. 
Surv.  Can..  203b,  1887.  Huntlatin. — Allen,  Rep. 
on  Alaska,  137,  1887. 

Hunxapa.  A formerChumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barliara,  Cal. 

Huixapa.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  l.'iO,  1874. 
Hunxapa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Huocom.  former  Costanoan  village 
near  Santa  Cruz  mission,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5,  1860. 

Hupa.  An  Athapascan  tribe  formerly 
occupying  the  valley  of  Trinity  r..  Cal., 
from  South  fork  to  its  junction  tvith 
the  Klamath,  including  Hujia  vallev. 
They  were  first  mentioned  by  Gibbs  in 
1852;  a militar}*  post  wa.s  established  in 
their  territory  in  1855  and  maintained 
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until  1892;  and  a reservation  12  in.  square, 
inclndin*’:  nearly  all  the  Hiqia  haliitat,  was 
set  ajiai't  in  An^.,  1884.  The  pojmlatiou 
in  1888  was  given  as  850;  in  1900,  480; 
in  1905,  412.  They  are  at  jiresent  self- 
snjqiorting,  deiiending  on  agrieultnre  and 


stock  raising.  When  they  lirst  came  in 
contact  with  the  whites,  in  1850,  the  Hupa 
were  all  under  the  control  of  a chief 
called  Ahrookoos  by  the  Ynrok  (McKee 
in  Hen.  K.x.  Doc.  4,  82d  (kmg.,  spec,  sess., 
181,  1858),  whose  authority  is  said  to  have 
exttmdt'd  to  ottuM-  peoples  southward 
along  Trinity  r.  The  position  of  chief  de- 
pended on  tlu^  possession  of  wealth,  which 
nsnally  remained  in  the  family,  caus- 
ing the  chieftainshi])  to  de.scend  from 
father  to  son.  In  feasts  and  dances  a 
division  of  the  Hnpa  into  two  jiarts  is 
manifest,  but  this  division  seems  to  have 
no  valiility  outside  of  religions  matters. 
The  tribe  occupied  the  following  iierma- 
nent  villages:  (8ieindekbotdinir,  Djish- 
tangading,  llaslinding,  Ilon.sading,  llow- 
niigknt,  Kinchnwhiknt,  Medilding. 


Miskut,  Takimilding,  Tlelding,  TolLsas- 
ding,  and  Tsewenalding.  Powers  (Cont. 
N.  A.  Etlmoh,  III,  78,  1877)  gave  Chail- 
kutkaitnh,  Wissomanchnh, and  Mi.sketoi- 
itok,  which  have  not  been  identified  with 
any  of  the  foregoing;  (libbs  (MS.  on 
Klamath  river,  B.  A.  K.,  1852),  on  infor- 
mation fnrni-hed  by  the  Yurok,  gave 
Wangnllewnt  1 e k a n li , Wa ngnl le w a 1 1 , 
Sehachpeya,and  (Schoolcraft,  Ind. Tribes, 
HI,  189,  1858)  Tashnanta,  Sokeakeit  (Sok- 
chit),  and  IMeyemma. 

The  houses  of  the  Hnpa  were  built  of 
cedar  slabs  set  on  end,  the  walls  being  4 ft 
higb  on  the  sides  an<l  rising  to  more  t!ian 
8 ft  at  the  ends  to  accommodate  the  slope 
of  the  roof,  inclosing  a jilace  about  20  ft 
.scpiare,  the  central  part  of  which  was  ex- 
cavated to  form  the  principal  chamber, 
which  was  about  12  ft  .S(]iiare  and  5 ft 
deep.  The  entrance  was  a hole  18  or  20 
in.  in  diameter  and  about  a foot  above 
the  ground.  This  was  the  storehouse  for 
the  family  goods  and  the  sleeping  place 
of  the  women.  The  men  oci‘iij)ii‘d  sweat 
houses  at  night.  The  Hnpa  depcmded 
for  food  on  the  deer  and  elk  of  the  moun- 
tains. the  salmon  and  lamprey  of  the 
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rivt'T,  and  the  acorns  and  other  vegetal 
foods  growing  plentifully  about  them. 
They  are  noted  for  the  beautiful  t wined 
baskets  jirodnced  by  the  women  and 
the  line  pipes  and  implements  executed 
by  the  men.  The  yew  bows  they  nsi-d 
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to  make,  uiilv  about  3 ft  long,  strength- 
ened with  sinew  fastened  to  the  back 
with  sturgeon  glue,  were  effective  up  to 
75  yds.  an<l  could  inflict  a serious  wound 
at  100  yds.  Their  arrows,  made  of  sy- 
riiK^a  shoots  wound  with  sinew,  into 
which  foreshafts  of  juneberry  wood  were 
inserted,  feathered  with  three  split  hawk 
feiitht^rs  und  pointed  with  shurj)  heiidy 
of  obsidian,  hint,  bone,  or  iron,  some- 
times passed  entirely  through  a deer. 
The  hunter,  disguised  in  the  skin  of  the 
doer  or  elk,  tho  od<)r  of  his  body  reiiioN  ed 
by  ablution  and  smoking  with  green  fir 
boughs,  simulated  so  perfectly  the  move- 
ments of  the  animal  in  order  to  get  with- 
in bowshot  that  a panther  sonietimes 
pounced  upon  his  back,  but  withdrew 
when  he  felt  the  sharp  jiins  that,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  warding  off  such  an  at- 
tack, w'ere  thrust  through  the  man’s  hair 
gathered  in  a bunch  at  the  back  of  the 
neck.  The  llupa  took  deer  also  with 
snares  of  a strong  rope  made  from  the 
liber  of  the  iris,  or  chased  them  into  tlie 
water  with  dogs  and  pursued  them  in 
canoes.  Meat  w’as  roasted  before  the  tire 
or  on  the  (“oals  or  incased  in  the  stomach 
and  buried  in  the  ashes  until  cooked,  or 
was  boiled  in  water-tight  baskets  by  drop- 
ping in  hot  stones.  Meat  and  fish  were 
preserved  bv  smoking.  Sahnon  w^ere 
caught  in  latticed  weirs  stretched  across 
the  river  or  in  seines  or  iioundnets,  or 
were  speared  w'ith  barbs  that  detached 
but  -were  made  fast  to  the  iiole  by  lines. 

1 fried  acorns  wereground  intoHour,  leach- 
ed in  a pit  to  extract  the  bitter  taste,  and 
boiled  into  a mush. 

The  men  wore  ordinarily  a breechclout 
of  deerskin  or  of  skins  of  small  animals 
joined  together,  anil  leggings  of  painted 
deerskin  with  the  seam  in  front  hidden 
by  a fringe  that  hung  from  the  top,  which 
was  turned  down  at  the  knee.  Moccasins 
of  deerskin  with  soles  of  elk  hide  were 
sometimes  worn.  The  dance  robes  of 
the  men  were  made  of  two  deerskins  sewn 
together  along  one  siile,  the  necks  meet- 
ing over  the  left  shouliler  and  the  tails 
nearly  touching  the  ground.  Fanther 
skins  were  sometimes  used.  The  hair 
wastied  into  two  clubs,  one  hanging  down 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  or  into  one 
which  hung  behind.  Bands  of  deer- 
skin, sometimes  ornamented  with  wood- 
peckers’ crests,  were  worn  about  the  head 
in  dances,  ami  occasionally  feathers  or 
feathered  darts  wen*  stuck  in  the  hair. 
The  nose  was  not  j)ierced,  but  in  the  ears 
were  often  worn  lUmtalium  shells  \yith 
ta.«.sels  of  woodpeckers’  feathers.  Aipiiver 
of  handsome  skin  filled  with  arrows  was 
a part  of  gala  dress,  and  one  of  plain 
buckskin  or  a skin  ))ouch  or  sack  of  net- 
ting was  carried  as  a ]>ocket  for  small 
articles.  AVomen  wore  a skirt  of  deer- 


skin reaching  to  the  knees,  with  a long, 
thick  fringe  hanging  below  and  a short 
fringe  at  the  waist.  M'hen  .soiled  it  was 
washed  with  the  soap  i>lant.  At  the 
opening  of  the  skirt  in  front  an  apron 
was  worn  underneath.  The  skirts  worn 
in  dances  were  ornamented  with  strings 
of  shell  beads,  pieces  of  abalone  shell, 
and  flakes  of  obsidian  fa.stened  to  the 
upper  and  of  shells  of  pine  nuts  inserted 
at  intervals  in  the  lower  frinp.  The 
uprou  for  coiiunou  wus  iiiculc  of 
stmndy  of  pine-nut  ahella  an<l  l)raide(l 
leaves  attached  to  a belt.  The  dance 
aprons  had  strands  of  shells  and  pendants 
cut  from  abalone  shells.  Small  dentalium 
and  olivella  shells,  pine-nut  shells,  and 
small  black  fruits  were  strung  for  neck- 
laces. A robe  of  deerskin  or  of  wildcat  fur 
was  worn  with  the  hair  next  to  the  body 
as  a jirotection  again.st  the  cokl  and  in 

rainy  weather  with  the  hair  sid  'Out.  The 

head  ciivering  was  a cap  of  fine  basket 
work,  whicb  jirotected  the  forehead  from 
the  carrying  straj)  whereby  burdens  and 
baby  baskets  were  borne.  Women,  ex- 
cej)t  widows,  wore  their  hair  long  and 
tied  in  iiueues  that  hung  down  in  front 
of  the  ears,  and  were  ornamented  with 
strips  of  mink  skin,  sometimes  covered 
with  woodpeckers’  crests,  and  shell  ]>en- 
dants,  ami  sometimes  iierfumed  with 
stems  of  yerba  buena.  From  their  ears 
hung  pendants  of  abalone  shell  attacbed 
to  twine.  All  adult  women  were  tattooed 
with  vertical  black  marks  on  the  chin 
and  sometimes  curved  marks  were  added 
at  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 

The  imagination  of  the  Hupa  has  peo- 
pled the  regions  e.,  w.,  s.,  and  above  with 
mortals  known  as  Kihnnai.  The  under- 
world is  the  abode  of  the  dead.  _ Their 
creator  or  culture  hero,  Yimantuwingyai, 
dwells  with  Kihunai  across  the  ocean  to- 
ward the  .N.  A salmon  feast  is  held  by  the 
southern  divison  in  the  sju-ing  and  5Ui 
acorn  feast  by  the  northern  (livision  in 
the  fall.  They  formerly  celebrated  three 
dances  each  year:  the  ‘spring  dance,  the 
white-deerskin  dance,  and  the  jumjung 
dance.  They  have  a large  ami  varied 
folklon>  and ‘many  very  interestin';  med- 
icine formulas.  See  (Toddard,  Life  and 
Culture  of  the  Hujia,  Univ.Cal.  Pub.,  1903; 
Tlupa  Texts,  ibid.,  1904.  (i>.  e.  g.) 

Cha'parahihu.— .\.  L.  Kroeber,  inf’n,  l‘H)3  (Sliasta 
name).  Hich'hu. — Kroeber.  inf’ii,  1903  (Cbinia- 
riko  name).  Hoopa. — Gatsehet  in  Bcaeb.  Ind. 
Miseel.,  t40. 1877.  Hoo-pah.— Oil>b'<  in  .Schoob  r ift, 
Ind.  Tribes,  hi.  139.  l.S-Vl.  Ho-pah.— Gibbs.  MB., 
B.  K.,  18.'vi.  Hupa.— Bowers  in  (’ont.  N.  A. 
EUmol.,111  73.1.877.  Hiipo.— iJatsehet  in  Beaeli, 
Ind.  Miseel..  440.  1877.  Kishakevira. — Kroeber, 
inf'n,  1903  (Karok  name).  Nabiltse. — Gibbs.  Na- 
biltse  MB.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E..  18.57  ( tra ns.  'man’). 
Nabil-tse. — Gilibs  in  Beliooleraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
423.  ia53.  Nabittse.— Eatham  in  Broe.  Bbilol. 
Soe.  Ijond.,  VI,  84.  1854  Natano. — Rav  in  .-Vin. 
Nat.,  832. 1886.  Noh-tin-oah.— Azpell.  MB.,  B.  A.  E. 
(own  name).  Num-ee-muss. — tbid.(Ynrokname). 
Trinity  Indians. — McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe. 
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4,  32d  Cong  spec,  sess.,  161, 1853.  Up-pa.— Hazen 
quoted  by  Gibb.s,  Nabiltse  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 

Huron  (lexically  from  French  hure, 
‘bristly,’  ‘bristled,’  from  hare,  ‘rough 
hair’  (of  the  head),  head  of  man  or  beast, 
wild  boar’s  head;  old  French,  ‘muzzle  of 
the  wolf,  lion,’  etc.,  ‘the  scalp,’  ‘a  wig’; 
Norman  French,  hure,  ‘rugged’;  Rou- 
manian, huree,  ‘rough  earth,’  and  the 
suffix  -on,  expressive  of  depreciation  and 
em])loyed  to  form  nouns  referring  to  per- 
sons). The  name  Huron,  frequently  with 
an  added  epithet,  like  vilam,  ‘ base,’  was 
in  use  in  France  as  early  as  1358  ( La  Curne 
deSainte-PalayeinDict.  IIist.de  I’Ancien 
Langage  FraiiQoise,  1880)  as  a name  ex- 
pressive of  contumely,  contempt,  and  in- 
sult, signifying  approximately  an  un- 
kempt person,  knave,  ruffian,  lout,  wretch. 
The  peasants  who  rebelled  against  the 
nobility  during  the  captivity  of  King  John 
in  England  in  1358  were  called  both 
llurons  and  Jacques  or  Jacques  bons  hom- 
rnes,  the  latter  signifying  approximately 
‘simpleton  Jacks,’  and  so  the  temi  Jac- 
querie was  applied  to  this  revolt  of  the 
peasants.  But  Father  Lai  emeu  t (.Jes.  Rel. 
for  1639,  51,  1858),  in  attempting  to  give 
the  origin  of  the  name  Huron,  says  that 
about  40  years  previous  to  his  time, 
i.  e.,  about  1600,  when  these  people  first 
reached  the  French  trading  posts  on  the 
St  Lawrence,  a French  soldier  or  sailor, 
seeing  some  of  these  barbarians  wearing 
their  hair  cropped  and  reached,  gave  them 
the  name  Hurons,  their  heads  suggesting 
those  of  wild  boars.  Lalement  declares 
that  while  what  he  had  advanced  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  name  was  the 
most  authentic,  “others  attribute  it  to 
some  other  though  similar  origin.”  But 
it  certainly  does  not  appear  that  the  re- 
bellious French  peasants  in  1358,  men- 
tioned above,  were  called  Hurons  because 
they  had  a similar  or  an  identical  manner 
of  wearing  the  hair;  for,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  name  had,  long  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  French  in  America,  a 
well-known  deiogatory  signification  in 
France.  So  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  Indians  in  the 
sense  of  ‘an  unkempt  person,’  ‘a  bristly 
savage,’  ‘a  wretch  or  lout,’  ‘a  ruffian.’ 

A confederation  of  4 highly  organized 
Iroquoian  tribes  with  .several  small  de- 
pendent communities,  which,  when  first 
known  in  1615,  occupied  a limited  terri- 
tory, .sometimes  called  Huronia,  around 
L.  Simeoe  and  s.  and  e.  of  Georgian  bay, 
Ontario.  According  to  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion lor  1639  the  names  of  these  tribes, 
which  were  independent  in  local  affairs 
only,  were  the  Attignaouantan  ( Bear  peo- 
ple), the  Attigneenongnahac  (Cord  peo- 
ple), the  Arendahronon  (Rock  people), 
and  the  Tohontaenrat  {Atahonta'eurat  or 
Tohonta'enrat,  White-eared  or  Deer  peo- 
ple ) . Two  of  the  dependent  peoples  were 


the  Bowl  people  and  the  Ataronchronon. 
Later,  to  e.scape  destruction  by  the  Iro- 
quois, the  Wenrohronon,  an  Iroquoian 
tribe,  in  1 639,  and  the  A tontrataronnon,  an 
Algonquian  people,  inl644,soughtasylum 
with  the  Huron  confederation.  In  the 
Huron  tongue  the  common  and  gen- 
eral name  of  this  confederation  of  tribes 
and  dependent  peoples  was  Wendat  (8en- 
dat),  a designation  of  doubtful  analysis 
and  signification,  the  most  obvious  mean- 
ing being  ‘ the  islanders’  or  ‘dwellers  on 
a penin.sula.’  According  to  a definite  tra- 
dition recorded  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1639,  the  era  of  the  formation  of  this  con- 
federation was  at  that  period  compara- 
tively recent,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  date 
of  membership  of  the  last  two  tribes  men- 
tioned therein  is  concerned.  According 
to  the  same  authority  the  Rock  people 
were  adopted  about  50  years  and  the 
Deer  people  about  30  years  (traditional 
time)  previous  to  1639,  thus  carrying 
back  to  about  1590  the  date  of  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Rock  people  into  the  Huron 
country.  The  first  two  principal  tribes 
ill  1639,  regarding  them.selves  as  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants  of  the  land,  claimed  that 
they  knew  with  certainty  the  dwelling 
places  and  village  sites  of  their  ancestors 
in  the  country  for  a period  exceeding  200 
years.  Having  received  and  adopted  the 
other  two  into  their  country  and  state, 
they  were  the  more  important.  Officially 
and  in  their  councils  they  addressed 
each  other  by  the  formal  political  terms 
‘brother’  and  ‘sister’;  they  were  ahso 
the  more  populous,  having  incorporated 
many  persons,  families,  clans,  and  jieo- 
ples,  who,  preserving  the  name  and  mem- 
ory of  their  own  founders,  lived  among 
the  tribes  which  adopted  them  as  small 
dependent  communities,  maintaining  the 
general  name  and  having  the  community 
of  certain  local  rights,  and  enjoyed  the 
powerful  protection  and  shared  with  it 
the  community  of  certain  other  rights, 
interests,  and  obligations  of  the  great 
Wendat  commonwealth. 

The  jirovenienee  and  the  course  of  mi- 
gration of  the  Rock  and  Deer  tribes  to 
the  Huron  country  appear  to  furnish  a 
reason  for  the  prevalent  but  erroneous 
belief  that  all  the  Iroquoian  tribes  came 
into  this  continent  from  the  valley  of  the 
lower  St  Lawrence.  There  is  presump- 
tive evidence  that  the  Rock  and  the  Deer 
tribes  came  into  Huronia  from  the  middle 
and  upper  St  Lawrence  valley,  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  expelled  therefrom 
by  the  Iroquois,  hence  the  expulsion  of 
the  Rock  and  the  Deer  people  from  lower 
St  Lawrence  valley  has  been  mistaken 
for  the  migration  of  the  entire  stock  from 
that  region. 

In  his  voyages  to  the  St  Lawrence  in 
1534-43,  Jacques  Cartier  found  on  the 
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present  sites  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and 
along  both  banks  of  this  river  above  the 
Sasuenay  on  the  n.  and  above  Gaspe 
peninsula  on  the  s.  bank,  tribes  speaking 
Iroquoian  tongues,  for  there  were  at 
least  two  dialects,  a fact  well  established 
by  the  vocabularies  which  Cartier  re- 
corded. Lexical  comparison  with  known 
Iroquoian  dialects  indicates  that  those 
spoken  on  the  St  Lawrence  at  that  early 
date  were  Huron  or  Wendat.  Cartier 
further  learned  that  these  St  Lawrence 
tribes  w'ere  m fierce  combat  with  peoples 
dwelling  southward  from  them,  and  his 
hosts  complained  bitterly  of  the  cruel  at- 
tacks made  on  them  by  their  southern 
foes,  whom  they  called  Toudamani  ( Tru- 
damans  or  Trudamani)  and  Agouionda 
( Onlchiio»'thu’  is  an  Onondaga  form),  the 
latter  signifying  ‘those  who  attack  us.’ 
Although  he  may  have  recorded  the  na- 
tive names  as  nearly  phonetically  as  he 
was  able,  yet  the  former  is  not  a distant 
approach  to  the  well-known  Tsonnon- 
towanen  of  the  early  French  writers,  a 
name  which  Champlain  printed  Chouon- 
louarouon  (probably  written  Chonon- 
touaronon),  the  name  of  the  Seneca, 
which  was  sometimes  extended  to  in- 
clude the  Cayuga  and  Onondaga  as  a geo- 
graphical group.  Lescarbot,  failing  to 
find  in  Canada  in  his  time  the  tongues 
recorded  by  Cartier,  concluded  that  “the 
change  of  language  in  Canada’’  was  due 
“to  a destruction  of  people,’’  and  in  160.1 
he  declared  (Nova  Francia,  170,  1609): 
“For  it  is  some  8 years  since  the  Iro- 
quois did  as.semble  themselves  to  the 
number  of  8,000  men,  and  discomfited 
all  their  enemies,  whom  they  surprised 
in  their  enclosures;’’  and  (p.  290)  “by 
such  surprises  the  Iroquois,  being  in 
number  8,000  men,  have  heretofore  ex- 
terminated the  Algoumequins,  them  of 
Hochelaga,  and  others  bordering  upon 
the  great  river.’’  So  it  is  probable  that 
the  southern  foes  of  the  tribes  along 
the  St  Lawrence  in  Cartier’s  time  were 
the  Iroquois  tribes  anterior  to  the  for- 
mation of  their  historical  league,  for  he 
was  also  informed  that  these  Agouionda 
“doe  continually  warre  one  against  an- 
other’’— a condition  of  affairs  which 
ceased  with  the  formation  of  the  league. 
Between  the  time  of  the  last  voyage  of 
Cartier  to  the  St  Lawrence,  in  154.8,  and 
the  arrival  of  Champlain  on  this  river  in 
1608,  nothing  definite  is  known  of  these 
tribes  and  their  wars.  Champlain  found 
the  dwelling  places  of  the  tribes  discov- 
ered by  Cartier  on  the  St  Lawrence  de- 
serted and  the  region  traversed  only 
rarely  by  war  parties  from  extralimital 
Algonquian  tribes  which  dwelt  on  the 
borders  of  the  former  territory  of  the  ex- 
pelled Iroquoian  tribes.  Against  the 
aforesaid  Iroquoian  tribes  the  Iroquois 


were  still  waging  relentless  warfare, 
which  Champlain  learned  in  1622  had 
then  lasted  more  than  .50  years. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  tribes  strictly  called  Hurons  by 
the  French  and  Wendat  (Sendat)  in  their 
own  tongue.  But  the  name  Hurons  was 
applied  in  a general  way  to  the  Tionon- 
tati,  or  Tobacco  tribe,  under  the  form 
“Huron  du  Petun,’’  and  also,  although 
rarely,  to  the  Attiwendaronk  in  the  form 
“Huron  de  la  Nation  Neutre.’’  After 
the  destruction  of  the  Huron  or  Wendat 
confederation  and  the  more  or  less 
thorough  dispersal  of  the  several  tribes 
composing  it,  the  people  who,  as  political 
units,  were  originally  called  Huron  and 
Wendat,  ceased  to  exist.  The  Tionontati, 
or  Tobacco  tribe,  with  the  few  Huron 
fugitives,  received  the  name  “ Huron  du 
Petun”  from  the  French,  but  they  be- 
came known  to  the  English  as  \^’endat, 
corrupted  to  Yendat,  (iuyandotte,  ami 
finally  to  Wyandot.  The  Jesuit  Relation 
for  1667  says:  “The  Tionnontateheron- 
nons  of  to-day  are  the  same  people  who 
heretofore  were  called  the  Hurons  de  la 
nation  du  petun.”  These  were  the  so- 
called  Tobacco  nation,  and  not  the  Wen- 
dat tribes  of  the  Huron  confederation. 
So  the  name  Huron  was  employed  only 
after  these  Laurentian  tribes  became  set- 
tled in  the  region  around  L.  Simcoe  and 
Georgian  bay.  Champlain  and  his 
French  contemporaries,  after  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Iroquois  tribes  of 
New  York,  called  the  Hurons  lea  fionK 
Iroquois,  ‘the  good  Iroquois,’  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  hostile  Iroquois 
tribes.  The  Algonquian  allies  of  the 
French  called  the  Hurons  and  the  Iro- 
quois tribes  Nadowek,  ‘adders,’  and  /rt"- 
khoicek,  ‘ real  serpents,’  hence,  ‘bitterene- 
mies.'  The  singular  In"koivi,  with  the 
French  suffix  -ois,  has  become  the  fa- 
miliar “ Iroquois.”  The  term  A’oifowe  in 
various  forms  (e.  g.,  Nottaway)  was  aj>- 
phed  by  the  Algonquian  tribes  generally 
to  all  alien  and  hostile  peoples.  Cham- 
plain also  called  the  Hurons  Ochnteguin 
and  Charionuois,  from  the  names  of 
prominent  chiefs.  The  Delaw'ares  called 
them  Talamatnn,  while  the  peoples  of  the 
“Neutral  Nation”  and  of  the  Huron 
tribes  applied  to  each  other  the  term 
Attiwendaronk,  literally,  ‘their  speech  is 
awry,’  but  freely,  ‘they  are  stammerers,’ 
referring  facetiously  to  the  dialectic  dif- 
ference between  the  tongues  of  the  two 
peoples. 

In  1615 Champlain  found  all  the  tribes 
which  he  later  called  Hurons,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Wenrohronon  and  the 
Atontrataronon,  dwelling  in  Huronia 
and  waging  war  against  the  Iroquois 
tribes  in  New  York.  When  Cartier  ex- 
plored the  St  Lawrence  valley,  in  1534-48, 
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Iroquoian  tribes  occupied  the  n.  bank  of 
tlie  river  indefinitely  nortliward  and 
from  Saguenay  r.  eastward  to  (ieorgian 
bay,  with  nointrusivealien  bands  (despite 
the  subsequent  but  doubtful  claim  of  the 
Onontchataronon  to  a former  possession 
of  the  island  of  iNlontreal),  and  also  the 
s.  wateished  from  the  Bay  of  (iasi)c  w.  to 
the  contiguous  territory  of  the  Irocpiois 
confederation  on  the  line  of  the  e.  water- 
shed of  L.  ('hamplain. 

The  known  names  of  towns  of  these 
Laurentian  Irociuois  are  Araste,  Hagon- 
chenda,  llochelaga,  llochelay,  Satadin, 
Stadat'ona,  Starnatan,  Tailla,  Teguenon- 
dahi,  and  Tutonaguy.  But  Cartier,  in 
speaking  of  the  j)eople  of  Hochelaga, 
remarks:  “Notwithstanding,  the  sai(l 

Canadians  are  subject  to  them  with  eight 
or  nine  other  peoj>leswho  are  onthesaid 
rivei'.’’  All  these  towns  and  villages 
were  abandoned  ])revious  to  the  arri\  al 
of  Champlain  on  the  StLawrencein  1()03. 
Of  the  towns  of  the  Ilurons,  Sajrard  says: 
“There  are  about  20  or  25  towns  and 
villages,  of  which  some  are  not  at  all 
shut,  nor  closed  [palisaded],  and  others 
are  fortified  with  long  pieces  of  timber  in 
triple  ranks,  interlaced  one  with  another 
to  the  height  of  a longi>ike  [16  ft],  and 
reenforced  on  theinside  with  broad,  coarse 
strips  of  bark,  8 or  9 ft  in  height;  below 
there  are  large  trees,  with  their  branches 
loj)ped  off,  laid  lengthwise  on  very  short 
trunks  of  trees,  forked  at  one  end,  to 
keep  them  in  place;  then  above  these 
stakes  and  bulwarks  there  are  galleries  or 
platforms,  called  ondaq-'a  ( ‘box  ’ ),  which 
are  furnished  with  stones  to  be  hurled 
against  an  enemy  in  time  of  war,  and 
with  water  to  extinguish  any  lire  which 
might  be  kindled  against  them.  Persons 
ascend  to  these  by  means  of  ladders  (piite 
poorly  made  and  dithcult,  which  are 
made  of  long  jueces  of  timber  wrought  by 
many  hatchet  strokes  to  hold  the  foot 
firm  in  ascending.”  Champlain  says  that 
these  ])alisades  were  35  ft  in  height.  In 
accord  with  the  latter  authority,  Sagard 
says  that  these  towns  were  in  a measure 
])ermanent,  and  were  removed  to  new’ 
sites  only  when  they  became  too  distant 
from  fuel  and  when  their  fields,  for  lack 
of  manuring,  be<'ame  worn  out,  which 
occurrt‘d  every  10,  20,  30,  or  40  years, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  country,  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and 
the  distance  of  the  fon'st,  in  the  middle 
of  which  they  always  built  their  towns 
and  villages.  ('‘hamj)lain  says  the  Ilu- 
rons planted  large  (]uantities  of  several 
kinds  of  corn,  which  grew  finely, 
s(]uashes,  tobacco,  many  varieties  of 
beans,  and  sunflowers,  and  that  from  the 
seeds  of  the  last  they  extracted  an  oil 
with  which  they  anointed  their  heads 
and  employed  for  various  other  jmri)oses. 


The  government  of  these  tribes  was 
vested  by  law'  in  a definite  number  of 
executive  officers,  called  “chiefs”  (q.  v. ) 
in  English,  who  were  cliosen  by  the  suf- 
frage of  the  child-bearing  women  and 
organized  by  law’  or  ctjuncil  decree  into 
councils  for  legislative  and  judicial  pur- 
poses. There  were  five  units  in  the 
social  and  j)olitical  organization  of  these 
tribes,  namely,  the  family,  clan,  phratry, 
tribe,  and  confederation,  Avhich  severally 
ex])tessed  their  will  through  councils  co- 
ordinate with  their  several  jurisdictions 
and  which  made  necessary  various  grades 
of  chiefs  in  civil  affairs.  In  these  com- 
munities the  civil  affairs  of  government 
were  entirely  differentiated  from  the 
military,  the  former  l)eing  exercised  by 
civil  officers,  the  latter  by  military  offi- 
cers. It  sometimes  ha|)pened  that  the 
same  ])erson  j)erformed  the  one  or  the 
other  kind  of  function,  but  to  do  so  he 
must  temporarily  resign  his  civil  au- 
thority should  it  be  incumbent  on  him  to 
engage  in  military  affairs,  and  when  this 
emer«):ency  was  ]>ast  he  would  resume  his 
civil  function  or  authority. 

In  almost  every  family  one  or  more 
clfiefship  titles,  known  l>y  particular 
names,  were  hereditary,  and  there  might 
even  be  two  or  three  different  grades  of 
chiefs  therein.  But  the  candidate  for  the 
incumbency  of  any  one  of  these  dignities 
was  chosen  only  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
mothers  among  the  women  of  his  family. 
The  selection  of  the  candidate  thus  made 
was  then  submitted  for  confirmation  to 
the  clan  council,  then  to  the  tribal  coun- 
cil, and  lastly  to  the  great  federal  council 
composed  of  the  accredited  delegates  from 
the  various  allied  tribes. 

The  tribes  composing  the  Hurons  rec- 
ognized and  enforced,  among  others,  the 
rights  of  ownership  and  inheritance  of 
property  and  dignities,  of  liberty  and  se- 
curity of  peison,  in  names,  of  marriage, 
in  })crsonal  adornment,  of  hunting  and 
fishing  in  specified  territory,  of  prece- 
dence in  migration  and  encampment  and 
in  the  council  room,  and  rightsof  relitrion 
and  of  the  blood  feud.  They  regarded 
theft,  adultery,  maiming,  sorcery  with 
evil  intent,  treason,  and  the  murder  of  a 
kinsman  or  a co-trihesman  as  crimes 
w Inch  consisted  solely  in  the  violation  of 
the  rights  of  a kinsman  by  blood  or 
adojUion,  for  the  alien  I ad  no  rights 
which  Indian  justice  and  e(juity  recog- 
nized, unless  by  treaty  or  solemn  compact. 
If  an  assassination  were  committed  or 
a solemnly  sworn  peace  with  another 
people  violated  by  the  caprice  of  an  in- 
dividual, it  Avas  not  the  rule  to  j)imish 
directly  the  guilty  i^erson,  for  this  would 
have  been  to  assume  OA'er  him  a juris- 
diction which  no  one  Avould  think  of 
claiming;  on  the  contrary,  })resents  de- 
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signed  to  “ cover  the  death  ” or  to  restore 
peace  were  offered  to  tiie  aggrieved  party 
by  the  offender  and  hi.s  kindred.  The 
greatest  punishment  that  could  be  in- 
fli(;ted  on  a guilty  person  by  his  kindred 
was  to  refuse  to  defend  him,  thus  placing 
him  outside  the  rights  of  the  blood  feud 
and  allowing  those  whom  he  had  offend- 
ed the  liberty  to  take  vengeance  on  him, 
but  at  their  own  risk  and  peril. 

The  religion  of  these  tribes  consisted  in 
the  worship  of  all  material  objects,  the 
elements  and  bodies  of  nature,  and  iiiany 
creatures  of  a teeming  fancy,  which  in 
their  view  directly  or  remotely  affected 
or  (;ontrolled  their  well-being.  These 
objects  of  their  faith  and  worship  were 
regarded  as  man-lieings  or  anthropic  per- 
sons possessed  of  life,  volition,  and  orenda 
((].  V.)  or  magic  ])ower  of  different  kind 
and  degree  peculiar  to  each.  In  this  reli- 
gion ethics  or  morals  as  such  received 
only  a secondary,  if  any,  consideration. 
The  status  and  interrelations  of  the  per- 
sons of  their  jiantheon  one  to  another 
were  fixed  and  governed  by  rules  and 
customs  assumed  to  be  similar  to  those 
of  the.«ocial  and  the  jiolitical  organization 
of  the  peojile,  and  so  there  was,  therefore, 
at  least  among  the  principal  gods,  a kin- 
ship system  patterned  after  that  of  the 
people  themselves.  They  expressed  their 
public  religious  worship  in  elaborate  cere- 
monies performed  at  stated  annual  festi- 
vals, lasting  from  a day  to  fifteen  days, 
and  governed  by  the  change  of  seasons. 
Besides  the  stated  gatherings  there  were 
many  minor  meetings,  in  all  of  which 
there  wen*  dancing  and  thanksgiving  for 
the  blessings  of  life.  They  believed  in  a 
life  hereafter,  which  was  but  a reflex  of 
the  present  life,  but  their  itleas  regarding 
it  were  not  very  definite.  The  bodies  of 
the  dead  were  wrapped  in  furs,  neatly 
covered  with  flexible  bark,  and  then 
placed  on  a platform  resting  on  four  jul- 
lars,  which  was  then  entirely  covered 
with  bark;  or  the  body,  after  being  pre- 
pared for  burial,  was  placed  in  a grave 
and  over  it  were  laid  small  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, covered  with  strong  pieces  of  bark 
and  then  with  earth.  Over  the  grave  a 
cabin  was  usually  erected.  At  the  great 
feast  of  the  dead,  which  occurred  at  in- 
tervals of  8 or  10  years,  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  died  in  the  interim,  from 
all  the  villages  participating  in  the  feast, 
were  brought  together  and  buried  in  a 
common  grave  with  elaborate  and  solemn 
public  ceremonies. 

In  1015,  when  the  Hurons  were  first 
visited  by  the  French  under  Champlain, 
he  estimated  from  the  statements  of  the 
Indians  themselves  that  they  numbered 
30,000,  distributed  in  18  towns  and  vil- 
lages, of  which  8 were  palisaded;  but  in 
a subsequent  edition  of  his  work  Cham- 


plain leduces  this  estimate  to  20,000.  A 
little  later  Sagard  estimated  their  pop- 
ulation at  .30,000,  while  Brebeuf  gave 
their  number  as  35,000.  But  these  fig- 
ures are  evidently  only  gue.sses  and  ])er- 
haps  much  above  rather  than  below  the 
actual  po])ulation,  which,  in  1648,  was 
probablv  not  far  from  20,000. 

Wheii  the  French  established  trading 
posts  on  the  St  Lawrence  at  Three  Rivers 
and  elsewhere,  the  Hurons  and  neighbor- 
ing tribes  made  annual  trips  down  ( htawa 
r.  or  down  the  Trent  to  the.se  j)osts  for 
the  i)urpose  of  trading  both  with  the 
luiropeane  and  with  the  Montagnais  of 
the  lower  St  Lawrence  who  came  up  to 
meet  them.  The  chief  j>lace  of  trade  at 
this  time  was,  according  to  Sagard  (His- 
toire,  I,  170,  1866),  in  the  harbor  of  Cape 
Victory,  in  L.  St  Peter  of  St  Lawrence  r., 
about  .50  miles  below  Montreal,  just  above 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  where,  on  Sagard’s 
arrival,  there  were  “already  lodged  a 
great  nund)er  of  savages  of  various  na- 
tions for  the  trade  of  beavers  with  the 
French.  The  Indians  who  were  not  sec- 
tarians in  religion  invited  the  mission- 
aries into  their  country.  In  1615  the 
Recollect  fathers  accei)ted  the  invitation, 
and  Fathei-  Le  Caron  spent  the  year  161.5- 
16  in  Huronia,  and  was  again  there  in 
162.3-24.  Father  Poulain  was  among  the 
Hurons  in  1622,  Father  Viel  from  1623 
t(j  1625,  and  Fatlier  De  la  Roche  Daillion 
in  1626-28.  The  labors  of  the  .Jesuits 
began  with  the  advent  of  Father  Biebeuf 
in  Huronia  in  1626,  but  their  missions 
ended  in  16.50  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Huron  commonwealth  by  the  Iroquois. 
In  all,  4 Recollect  and  25  .Jesuit  fathers 
had  labore<l  in  the  Huron  mission  during 
its  existence,  which  at  its  prime  was  the 
most  important  in  the  French  dominions 
in  North  America.  As  the  first  historian 
of  the  mission,  l"r.  Sagard,  though  not  a 
priest,  deserves  honorable  mention. 

From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1640  it  is 
learned  that  the  Hurons  had  had  cruel 
wars  with  the  Tionontati,  but  that  at  the 
date  given  they  had  recently  made  ])eace, 
renewed  their  former  friendship,  and  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  against  tlieir  com- 
mon enemies.  Sagard  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  Hurons  were  in 
the  habit  of  sending  targe  war  parties  to 
ravage  the  country  of  the  Irocpiois.  The 
well-known  hostility  and  intermittent 
warfare  between  the  Iro(|uois  and  the 
Huron  tribes  date  from  ])rehistoric  times, 
so  that  the  invasion  and  destruction  of 
the  Huron  country  and  confederation  in 
1648-.50  by  the  Iroquois  were  not  a sud- 
den, unprovoked  attack,  but  the  final 
blow  in  a struggle  which  was  already  in 
progress  when  the  Fnmch  under  Cartier 
in  1.535  first  explored  the  St  Lawrence. 
The  ac^quirement  of  firearms  by  the  Iro- 
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quois  from  the  Dutch  was  an  important 
factor  in  their  subsequent  successes.  By 
1643  they  liad  obtained  about  400  guns, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  late  as  the 
final  invasion  of  their  country  the  Hurons 
had  but  very  few  guns,  a lack  that  was 
the  direct  cause  of  their  feelde  resistance 
and  the  final  conquest  by  the  Iroquois 
confederation  of  half  of  the  country  e.  of 
the  Mississippi  and  n.  of  the  Ohio.  In 
.July,  1648,  having  perfected  their  plans 
for  the  final  struggle  for  supremacy  with 
the  Hurons,  the  Iroquois  began  open  hos- 
tility by  sacking  two  or  three  frontier 
towns  and  Teanaustayae  (St  Joseph),  the 
major  portion  of  the  invading  warriors 
wintering  in  the  Huron  country  unknown 
to  the  Hurons;  and  in  March,  1649,  these 
Iroquois  warriors  destroyed  Taenliaten- 
taron  (St  Ignace)  and  St  Louis,  and  car- 
ried into  captivity  hundreds  of  Hurons. 
These  disasters  cojupletely  demoralized 
and  disorganized  the  Huron  tribes,  for 
the  greater  portion  of  their  people  were 
killed  or  led  into  captivity  among  the 
several  Irotpioian  tribes,  or  perished 
from  hunger  and  exposure  in  their  pre- 
cipitate flight  in  all  directions,  while  of 
the  remainder  some  escaped  to  the  Neu- 
tral Nation,  or  “Hurons  de  la  Nation 
Neutre,”  some  to  the  Tobacco  or  Tionon- 
tati  tribe,  some  to  the  Erie,  and  others 
to  the  French  settlements  near  Quebec 
on  the  island  of  Orleans.  The  Tohonta- 
enrat,  forming  the  populous  town  of 
Scanonaenrat,  and  a portion  of  the  Aren- 
dahronon  of  the  town  of  St-Jean-Bap- 
tiste  surrendered  to  the  Seneca  and  were 
adopted  by  them  with  the  privilege  of 
occupying  a village  by  themselves,  which 
was  named  Gandougarae  (St  Michel). 
As  soon  as  the  Iroquois  learned  of  the 
Huron  colony  on  Orleans  id.,  they  at 
once  sought  to  persuade  these  Hurons  to 
migrate  to  their  country.  Of  these  the 
Bear  people,  together  with  the  Bowl 
band  and  the  Rock  people,  having  in  an 
evil  day  promised  to  remove  thither, 
were  finally,  in  16.'^6,  compelled  to  choose 
between  fighting  and  migrating  to  the 
Iroquois  country.  They  chose  the  latter 
course,  the  Bear  people  going  to  the  Mo- 
hawk and  the  Rock  people  to  the  Onon- 
daga. The  Cord  people  alone  had  the 
courage  to  remain  with  the  French. 

The  adopted  inhabitants  of  the  new 
town  of  St  Michel  (Gandougarae)  were 
mostly  Christian  Hurons  who  j>reserved 
their  faith  under  adverse  conditions,  as 
did  a large  number  of  other  Huron  cap- 
tives who  were  adopted  into  other  Iro- 
quois tribes.  In  1653  Father  Le  Moine 
found  more  than  1,000  Christian  Hurons 
among  the  Onondaga.  The  number  of 
H urons  then  among  the  ISIohawk,  Oneida, 
and  Cayuga  is  not  known. 

Among  the  most  unfortunate  of  the 


Huron  fugitives  were  those  who  sought 
asylum  among  the  Erie,  where  their  pres- 
ence excited  the  jealousy  and  perhaps  the 
fear  of  their  neighbors,  the  Iroquois,  with 
whom  the  Erie  did  not  fraternize.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  the  Huron  fugitives 
strove  to  foment  war  between  their  pro- 
tectors and  the  Iroquois,  with  the  result 
that  notwithstanding  the  reputed  4,000 
warriors  of  the  Erie  and  their  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  (permitting 
them  dextrously  to  shoot  8 or  9 arrows 
while  the  enemy  could  fire  an  ar()uehu.'< 
but  once),  the  Erie  and  the  unfortunate 
Huron  fugitives  were  entirely  defeated  in 
1653-56  and  dispersed  or  carried  away  into 
captivity.  But  most  pathetic  and  cruel 
was  the  fate  of  those  unfortunate  Hurons 
who,  trusting  in  the  long-standing  neu- 
trality of  the  Neutral  Nation  which  the 
Iroquois  had  not  theretofore  violated,  fled 
to  that  tribe,  only  to  be  held,  with  the 
other  portion  of  the  Huron  people  still 
remaining  in  their  country,  into  harsh 
captivity  (Jes.  Rel.  16.59-60). 

A portion  of  the  defeated  Hurons  es- 
caped to  the  Tionontati  or  “Huron  du 
Petun,”  then  dwelling  directly  westward 
from  them.  But  in  1649,  when  the  Iro- 
quois had  sacked  one  of  the  Tionontati 
palisaded  towns,  the  remainder  of  the 
tribe,  in  company  with  the  refugee  Hu- 
rons, sought  an  asylum  on  the  Island  of 
St  Joseph,  the  present  Charity  or  Chris- 
tian id.,  in  Georgian  bay.  Itisthisgroup 
of  refugees  who  became  the  Wyandots 
of  later  history.  Finding  that  this  place 
did  not  secure  them  from  the  Iroquois, 
the  majority  fled  to  Michilimakinac, 
Mich.,  near  which  place  they  found  fer- 
tile lands,  good  hunting,  and  abundant 
fishing.  But  even  here  the  Iroquois 
would  not  permit  them  to  rest,  so  they 
retreated  farther  westward  to  IManitoulin 
id.,  calk'd  Ekaentoton  by  the  Hurons. 
Thence  they  were  driven  to  He  Huronne 
(Potawatomi  id.,  because  formerly  occu- 
pied by  that  tribe),  at  the  entrance  to 
Green  bay,  AVis.,  where  the  Ottawa  and 
their  allies  from  Saginaw  bay  and  Thun- 
der bay,  Manitoulin,  and  Michilimaki- 
nac, sought  shelter  with  them.  From 
this  point  the  fugitive  Hurons,  with  some 
of  the  Ottawa  and  their  allies,  moved 
farther  westward  7 or  8 leagues  to  the 
Potawatomi,  while  most  of  the  Ottawa 
went  into  what  is  now  Wisconsin  and 
N.  w.  Michigan  among  the  Winnebago  and 
the  iMenominee.  Here,  in  1657,  in  the 
Potawatomi  country,  the  Hurons,  num- 
bering about  500  persons,  erected  a stout 
palisade.  The  Potawatomi  received  the 
fugitives  the  more  readily  since  they 
themselves  spoke  a language  cognate 
with  that  of  the  Ottawa  and  also  were 
animated  by  a bitter  hatn'd  of  tlu'  Iro- 
(]uois  who  had  in  former  times  driven 
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them  from  their  native  country,  the  x. 
peninsula  of  Michigan.  This  first  flight 
of  the  Potawatomi  must  have  taken  place 
anterior  to  the  visit  by  Nicollet  in  1634.  _ 
Having  murdered  a party  of  Iroquois 
scouts  through  a plot  devised  by  their 
chief  Anahotaha,  and  fearing  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Iroquois,  the  Hurons  re- 
mained here  only  a few  months  longer. 
Some  migrated  to  their  compatriots  on 
Orleans  id.,  near  Quebec,  and  the  others, 
in  1659-60,  fled  farther  w.  to  the  Illinois 
country,  on  the  Mississippi,  where  they 
were  well  received.  Anahotaha  was  killed 
in  1659  in  a fight  at  the  Long  Sault  of  C)tta- 
wa  r.,  above  Montreal,  in  which  a party 
of  17  French  militia  under  Sieur  Dolard, 

6 Algonkin  under  Mitameg,  and  40  Huron 
warriors  under  Anahotaha  (the  last  being 
the  flower  of  the  Huron  colony  then  re- 
maining on  Orleans  id.)  were  surrounded 
by  700  Iroquois  and  all  killed  with  the 
excejAion  of  5 Frenchmen  and  4 Hurons, 
who  were  captured.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  Hurons  found  new  enemies  in 
the  Illinois  country.  The  Sioux  brooked 
no  rivals,  much  less  meddlesome,  weak 
neighbors;  and  as  the  Hurons  numbered 
fewer  than  500,  whose  native  spirit  and 
energy  had  been  shaken  by  their  many 
misfortunes,  they  could  not  maintain 
their  position  against  these  new"  foes,  and 
theremre  withdrew  to  the  source  of  Black 
r.,  Wis.,  where  they  were  found  in  1660. 
At  last  they  decided  to  join  the  Ottawa, 
their  companions  in  their  first  removals, 
who  were  then  settled  at  Chequamigon 
bay,  on  the  s.  shore  of  L.  Superior,  and 
chose  a site  opposite  the  Ottawa  village. 
In  1665  Father  Allouez,  the  founder 
of  the  principal  western  missions,  met 
them  here  and  established  the  mission  of 
La  I’ointe  du  Saint  Esprit  between  the 
Huron  and  the  Ottawa  villages.  He  la- 
bored among  them  3 years,  but  his  suc- 
<^S3  was  riot  marked,  for  these  Tionon- 
tati  Hurons,  never  fully  converted,  had 
relapsed  into  paganism.  The  Ottawa 
and  the  Hurons  fraternized  the  more 
readily  here  since  the  two  peoples  dwelt 
in  contiguous  areas  s.  of  Georgian  bay 
before  the  Iroquois  invasion  in  1648- 
49.  Father  Marquette  succeeded  Father 
Allouez  in  1669 and  founded  the  missions 
of  the  Sault  Ste  Marie  and  St  Fran^ois- 
Xavierde  la  Baiedes  Puants.  The  Sioux, 
however,  sought  every  possible  pretext 
to  assail  the  settlements  of  the  HuronS 
and  the  Ottawa,  and  their  numbers  and 
known  cruelty  caused  them  to  be  so 
feared  that  the  latter  tribes  during  Mar- 
quette’s regime  withdrew  to  the  French 
settlements,  since  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Iroquois  in 
1666  had  delivered  them  from  their  chief 
enemies.  The  Ottawa,  however,  returned 
to  Manitoulin  id.,  where  the  mission  of 


St  Simon  w"as  founded,  w’hile  the  Hurons, 
w"ho  had  not  forgotten  the  advantageous 
situation  which  Michilimakinac  had  pre- 
viously afforded  them,  removed  about 
1670  to  a point  opposite  the  island,  where 
they  built  a palisaded  village  and  where 
Marquette  established  the  mission  of  St 
Ignace.  Later,  some  of  the  Hurons  here 
settled  moved  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  others 
to  Detroit,  and  still  others  to  Sandwich, 
Ontario.  The  last  probabl  y became  what 
was  latterly  known  as  the  Anderdon  band 
of  Wyandots,  but  which  is  now  entirely 
dissipated,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
a very  few  persons. 

In  1745  a considerable  party  of  Hurons 
under  the  leadership  of  the  war  chief 
Orontony,  or  Nicholas,  removed  from 
Detroit  r.  to  the  marsh  lands  of  San- 
dusky bay.  Orontony  was  a wily  sav- 
age whose  enmity  was  greatly  to  be 
feared,  and  he  commanded  men  who 
formed  an  alert,  unscrupulous,  and  pow- 
erful body.  The  French  having  provoketl 
the  bitter  hatred  of  Nicholas,  which  was 
fomented  by  English  agents,  he  conspired 
to  destroy  the  French,  not  only  at  Detroit 
but  at  the  upper  posts,  and  by  Aug., 

1747,  the  “Iroquois  of  the  West,”  the 
LIurons,  Ottawa,  Abnaki,  Potawatomi, 
“Ouabash,”  Sauteurs,  Missisauga,  Foxes, 
Sioux,  Sauk,  “Sarastau,”  Loups,  Shaw"- 
nee,  and  Miami,  indeed  all  the  tribes  of 
the  middle  W.,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  the  Illinois  country,  had  entered 
into  the  conspiracy;  but  through  the 
treachery  of  a Huron  woman  the  plot  was 
revealed  to  a Jesuit  priest,  who  communi- 
cated the  information  to  Longueuil,  the 
French  commandant  at  Detroit,  who  in 
turn  notified  all  the  other  French  posts, 
and  although  a desultory  warfare  broke 
out,  resulting  in  a number  of  murders, 
there  was  no  concerted  action.  Oron- 
tony, finding  that  he  had  been  deserted 
by  his  allies,  and  seeing  the  activity  and 
determination  of  the  French  not  to  suffer 
English  encroachments  on  what  they 
called  French  territory,  finally,  in  Apr., 

1748,  destroyed  his  villages  and  palisade 
at  Sandusky,  and  removed,  with  119  war- 
riors and  their  families,  to  White  r.,  Ind. 
Not  long  after  he  withdrew  to  the  Illi- 
nois country  on  Ohio  r.,  near  the  Indiana 
line,  Avhere  he  died  in  the  autumn  of  1748. 
The  indexible  and  determined  conduct  of 
Longueuil  toward  most  of  the  conspiring 
tribes  brought  the  coalition  to  an  end  by 
May,  1748. 

After  this  trouble  the  Hurons  seem  to 
have  returned  to  Detroit  and  Sandusky, 
where  they  became  known  as  Wyandots 
and  gradually  acquired  a paramount  in- 
fluence in  the  Ohio  valley  and  the  lake 
region.  They  laid  claim  to  the  greater 
art  of  Ohio,  and  the  .‘Jettlement  of  the 
hawnee  and  Delawares  within  that  area 
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was  with  their  consent;  they  exercised 
the  right  to  light  the  council  lire  at  all 
intertribal  councils,  and  although  few  in 
number  they  joined  all  the  Indian  move- 
ments in  the  Ohio  valley  and  the  lake 
region  and  supported  the  British  against 
the  Americans.  After  the  peace  of  1815 
a large  tract  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  was 
confirmed  to  them,  hut  they  sold  a large 
part  of  it  in  1819,  under  treaty  provisions, 
reserving  a small  i)ortion  netlr  Upper 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  a smaller  area  on 
Huron  r.,  near  Detroit,  until  1842,  when 
these  tracts  also  were  sold  and  the  tribe 
removed  to  Wyandotte  co.,  Kans.  By 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1855  they  were 
declared  to  be  citizens,  hut  by  the  treaty 
of  1887  their  tribal  organization  was  re- 
stored and  they  were  placed  on  a small 
tract,  still  occupied  by  them,  in  the  x.  e. 
corner  of  Oklahoma. 

That  portion  of  the  Hurons  who  with- 
drew in  1850  and  later  to  the  French 
colony,  were  accompanied  by  their  mis- 
sionaries. The  mission  of  La  Conception, 
which  was  founded  by  them,  although 
often  changed  in  name  and  situation,  has 
survived  to  the  present  time.  The  Hu- 
rons  who  wintered  in  Quebec  in  1849  did 
not  return  to  their  country  after  learning 
of  its  desolation  by  the  Iroquois,  but 
were  placed  on  land  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits  at  Beauport,  and  when  the  Hu- 
ron fugitives  came  down  to  Quebec  to  seek 
protection,  the  others  followed  these  in 
May,  1651,  to  Orleans  id.,  settling  on 
the  lands  of  Madamoiselle  de  Grand 
INIaison  that  had  been  bought  for  them. 
Here  a mission  house  was  erected  near 
their  stockaded  bark  lodges.  In  1654 
they  numbered  between  500  and  600  per- 
sons. But  again  the  Iroquois  followed 
them,  seeking  through  every  misre]we- 
sentation  to  draw  the  Hurons  into  their 
own  country  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  their  various  wars.  By 
this  means  a large  number  of  the  Hurons, 
remnants  of  the  Bear,  Rock,  and  Bowl 
tribes,  were  persuaded  in  1656  to  migrate 
to  the  Iro(]Uois  country,  a movement  that 
met  with  such  success  that  the  Iro(piois 
even  ventured  to  show  themselves  under 
the  guns  of  (iuobec.  In  the  same  year 
they  inortally  wounded  Father  (iarreau, 
near  Montreal,  and  captured  and  put  to 
death  71  Hurons  on  Orleans  id.  These 
misfortunes  caused  the  Hurons  to  draw 
nearer  to  (hiebec,  wherein  they  were 
given  asylum  until  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  French  and  the  Iroquois  in 
1886.  The  Hurons  then  withdrew  from 
the  town  about  5 m.,  wherein  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  mission  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Foye  was  founded.  In  1698  the  Hu- 
rons moved  5 m.  farther  away  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  wood  and  the  need  of 


richer  lands;  here  the  missionaries  ar- 
ranged the  lodges  around  a S(}uare  and 
built  in  the  middle  of  it  a church,  to 
which  FatherChaumonotadded  a chapel, 
patterned  after  the  Casa  Sancta  of  Lorette 
in  Italy,  and  now  known  as  Old  Lorette. 
Some  years  later  the  mission  was  tran.s- 
ferred  a short  distance  away,  where  a new 
village.  Younger  Lorette,  or  La  Jeune 
Lorette,  was  built.  About  the  remains  of 
this  mission  still  dwell  the  so-called  Hu- 
rons of  Lorette. 

The  old  estimates  of  Huron  population 
have  been  previously  given.  After  the 
dispersal  of  the  Huron  tribes  in  1649-50, 
the  Hurons  who  tied  w.  never  seem  to 
have  exceeded  500  j)er.sons  in  one  body. 
Later  estimates  are  1,000,  with  300  more 
at  Lorette  (1736),  500  (1748),  850  (1748), 
1 , 250  ( 1 765 ) , 1 , 500  ( 1 794-95 ) , 1 , 000  (1812), 
1,250  (1812).  Only  the  first  of  these  esti- 
mates is  inclusive  of  the  “Hurons of  Lor- 
etti‘,”  (Quebec,  who  were  estimated  at  300 
in  1736,  but  at  455,  officially,  in  1904.  In 
1885  those  in  Indian  Ter.  (Oklahoma) 
numbered  251,  and  in  1905,  378,  making 
a total  of  8.32  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Nothing  definite  was  known  of  the  clans 
of  the  Hurons  until  the  appearance  of 
Morgan’s  Ancient  Society  in  1877,  Pow- 
ell’s Wyandot  Government  (1st  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1881),  and  Connolley’s  The  Wyan- 
dots  (Archpool.  Rep.  Ontario,  92,  1899). 
From  the  last  writer,  who  corrects  the 
work  of  the  former  authorities,  the  ful- 
lowinglistof  Huron  clans  is  taken:  Gixat 
Turtle,  Little  Water  Turtle,  IMud  Turtle, 
Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver,  Deer,  Porcupine, 
Striped  Turtle,  Highland  Turtle,  Snake, 
and  Hawk.  These,  according  to  Powell, 
were  organized  into  four  })hratries  or  clan 
brotherhoods,  but  Connolley  denies  that 
four  phratries  ever  existed.  The  evi- 
dence appears  to  indicate,  however,  that 
the  four-phratry  organization  was  merged 
into  one  of  three,  of  which  the  Wolf  clan 
constituted  one  and  acted  as  executive 
and  presiding  officer. 

The  Huron  villages  were  Andiata,  An- 
goutenc,  Anonatea,  .\rendaonatia,  Arente, 
Arontaen,  Brown.<town,  Cahiague,  Car- 
hagonha.  Carmaron,  Cranetown  (2  vil- 
lages), Ekhiondatsaan,  Endarahy,  laen- 
houton,  Ihonatiria  (St  Joseph  11),  Jeune 
Lorette,  Junqusindundeh(?),  Junundat, 
Khioetoa,  Karenhassa,  Khinonasearant 
(3  small  villages  so  called).  Lorette, 
()uenrio,Onentisati.  Ossossane,  Sandusky, 
Ste  .\gnes,  Ste  .Anne,  St  Antoine,  Ste 
Barbe,  Ste  Catherine,  Ste  Cccile,  St 
Charles  (2  villages),  St  Denys,  St  Etienne, 
St  Francois  Xavier,  St  Genevieve,  St 
Joachim,  St  Louis,  St  Martin.  Ste  Marie 
(2  villages),  Ste  Terese,  Scaunnaenrat, 
Taenhatentaron  (St  Ignace  I,  II),  Tean- 
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(>^t  tloscpli  1))  TBiiiulBw  intu, 
Toua^uaiiu-haiu  (i^te  Madeleine),  and 
Tondakhra. 

For  sources  of  information  consult 
Bressanv,  Relation-Abregce  (lt)o3),  1852; 
Connollev  in  Arclncol.  Rep.  Ontario  1899, 
19C0;  Jesiiit  Relations,  i-iii,  1858,  and  also 
theThwaites  edition,  i-lx.\iii,  1896-U)01; 
Journal  of  Ca[)t.  W illiain  Trent  (1752), 
1871;  Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  1878; 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i-.w,  1853-87; 
Rerr>.t,  iMcnioirc,Tailhaned.,  1884;  I’owell 
in  1st  Rep.  H.  A.  K.,  1881.  {.i.  N.  n.  ii.) 
Ahouandate. — Schoolcraft,  In<l.  Tribes,  iii,  o22, 
18, if!.  Ahwandate.  — Fcatherstonhuugh,  Canoe 
Vov.,  I.  U, 8,1817.  AttiSendaronk. — .Ics.  Rel.  1041,72, 
18.'>8.  Boas  Irocois.— Champlain  (16  3),  G-lnvrcs, 
II,  47,  1810.  Charioquois. — Ibid.  (1611),  III,  244 
(probably  irom  the  name  of  a chief).  Delamat- 
tanoes.— i’ost  (17.58)  in  Proud,  Pa.,  ii,  app.,  120, 
1798  (Delaware  name).  Delamattenoos. — Lo.skiel, 
Hist.  Cnited  Breth.,  pt.  3,  16,  103,  1794.  Deleirat- 
tanoes.  — Post  (1758)  (piolcd  by  Kii|)p,  West.  Pa., 
app.,  118,  1846.  Dellamattanoes.— Barton,  New 
Views,  I'pp.,  8,  1798.  Ekaenteeronnon.  — Potier, 
Kac.  Hn:o  i et  Gram.,  MS.,  1761  (Huron  name  of 
Hurons  <.f  Lorette).  Euyrons.— Van  dcr  Donck 
(1656)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  I,  209,  1841. 
Garennajenhaga. — Bruyas,  Kadiees,  6J,  1863.  Guy- 
andot.  — Parkman,  Pioneers,  x.\iv,  1883.  Gyan- 
dottes.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii, 
103,  1848.  HahSendagerha.— Bniyas,  Kadiees,  55, 
1863.  Harones.— Ra.sle  (1724)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,2ds.,  11.246, 1814.  HatindiaSointen. — Potier, 
Rac.  Huron  et  Gram.,  MS.,  1761  (Huron  name  of 
llurons  of  Lorette).  Hiroons. — Gorges  (16.58)  in 
Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ll,  67,  1847.  Houandates. — 
Sagard  (ltkl2),  Canada  (Diet.),  iv,  1866.  Hounon- 
date. — Co.\e,  Carolana,  44,  1741.  Hourons. — Tonti 
(1682)  in  Krench,  Hist. Coll.  La., 169, 1846.  Huron. — 
Jesuit  Relation  l(i32,  14,  1858.  Hurones.— Vail- 
lant  (1688)  inN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  524,  18,53. 
Huronnes.  — Hildreth,  Pioneer  Hist.,  9.  1848. 

Hurrons.— Writer  of  1761  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  s.,  i.x,  427,1871.  Lamatan.— Ratinesque.  Am. 
Nations,  i,  139,  1836  (Delaware  name),  little 
Mingoes.  — Pownall,  map  of  N.  Am.,  1776.  Men- 
chon.— Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Penalosa,  43,  1882. 
Nadowa.— For  forms  of  this  name  aiiplied  to  the 
Hurons  see  Xudoiru.  Oc  :asteguin. — Champlain 
(1609),  ®uvres,  in,  176, 1870  (from  name  of  chief). 
Ochatagin, — Ibid.,  219.  Ochataiguin.  — Ibid.,  174. 
Ochategin. — Ibid.  (1632),  v,  pt.  1,  177.  Ochate- 
guin.— Ibid.  (1609),  III,  175.  (Ichatequins.— Ibid., 
198.  Ouaouackecinatoutk. — Potier  quoted  by  Park- 
man,  Pioneers,  x.xiv,  1883.  Ouendat. — Jes.  Kel. 
1610,  35,  18.58.  Bendat  — Jes.  Rel.  1639,  50,  18.58. 
Owandats.— Weiser  (1748)  quoted  by  Kuiip,  West. 
Pa.,  app.,  16,  1846.  Owendaets. — Peters  (17.50)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Vl,  596,  18.55.  Owendats. — 
Croghan  (17.50)  (luotcd  by  Rupp,  West.  Pa.,  app., 
26,  1>46.  Ow.ndot.— Hamilton  (1760)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  IX,  279, 1871.  Pemedeniik  — 
Vetromile  in  Hist.  Mag.,  1st  s.,  iv,  369.  1860  (Ab- 
naki  name).  Quatoges. — .Albany  conf.  (1726)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  791,  18,55.  Guatoghees. — 
Ibid.,  VI,  391,  note,  18.55.  Guatoghies. — Garangnla 
(1684)  in  Williams,  Vermont,  I,  .504, 1809.  Guato- 
ghirs  of  Loretto. — Colden,  Five  Nations,  i,  197, 
1755.  Sastaghretsy.  — Post  ( 17.58)  in  Proud,  Pa.,  II, 
app.,  113,  1798.  Sastharhetsi. — La  Pothcrie,  Hist. 
Am.  Sept.,  Ill,  223,  17.53  (Iroquois  name).  Tala- 
matan. — Walam  Olum  (18.33)  in  Brinton.  Lenape 
Leg.,  200,  1.S.S5.  Talamatun.— Squier  in  Bentdi, 
Ind.  Miscel.,28,  ls77.  ^elama^eno". — Ilewilt  after 
Jonrneyeake,  a Delaware  (“Coming  out  of  a 
moiinlain  or  cave”:  Delaware  name).  Telemati- 
nos.— Document  of  17.59  in  Brinton.  I-enapc  Leg., 
231.  1,88.5.  j.hds^chetci’. — Hewitt.  Onondaga  MS., 
B.  ,A.  E . 1.H.S8  (Onondaga  name).  Viandots. — 
Maximilian.  Travels.  382.  181.  Wanats. — Barton, 
New  Views,  xlii,  1798.  Wandats.— Weiser  (1748) 
quoted  bv  Rupp,  West.  Pa.,  app.,  15,  1816.  Wan- 
dots.  — Ibid.,  IS.  Wantats.  — Weiser  in  .''chool- 
craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  605,  1854.  Wayandotts. — 


Hamilton  (1749)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  .>31, 
1855.  Wayondots,— Croghan  (17,59)  in  Proud,  Pa., 
II  296,  li98.  Wayondotts.— Croghan,  .lour.,  37, 
1831.  Wayundatts  —Doc.  of  1749  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI,  533,  185.5.  Wayundotts.— Ibid. 
Weandots.— Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds..  1.56,  1824. 
Wendats.— Shea,  Miss.  Val.,  preface,  .59,  18.52. 
Weyandotts.— Croghan  (1760)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  IX,  262, 1871.  Weyondotts.— Ibid.,  249. 
Wiandetts.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1756)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII,  236,  18.56.  Wiondots.— Ed- 
wards (1788)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  ix,  95. 
1804.  Wiyandotts.— Morse,  Modern  Geog.,  I.  196, 
1814.  Wyandote.— Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  .52, 
Jan.  1870.  Wyandotte.— Garrard.  Wahtoyah,  2, 
1850.  Wyandotts.— Croghan  (17.54)  quoted  by 
Rupp,  We.st.  Pa.,  app.,  51,  1846.  Wyondats.- Cro- 
ghan (1765)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,782,  1856. 
Wyondotts.— Croghan,  .lour..  31.  1831.  Yendat.— 
Parkman,  Pioneers,  .xxiv,  1883.  Yendots.— 
Schoolcraft  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  .Soc.  Proc.,  86,  1844.  _ 

Hurriparacussi.  A'illage  near  wliieli 
DeSoto  landed  from  Tainjia  bay,  Fla.,  in 
boJH.  According  to  Gatsebet  the  name 
is  projierly  the  title  of  the  jirinciiial 
chief,  from'  two  Timncna  words  signifying 
‘ war  chief.’ 

Hurripaeuxi.— Biedma  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla., 
48,  1,8,57.  Paracossi.— Gentl  of  Elvas  (1.5,57)  in 
French,  Hist.  C(  ll.  La.,  ii,  128,  1850.  Parocossi.— 
Gentl  of  Elvas  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  ix,  32,  18.51. 
Urriba  euxi.- French,  op.  eit ..  98,  iiote.  tJrribarra- 
ouxi, — Garcila.s.so  de  la  Vega  cited  in  Hakluyt 
Soc.  Pub.,  op.  eit.  32.  Vrribarraeuxi. — Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega,  Florida,  37,  1723. 

Hurst  tablet.  See  Notched  jtlnies. 

Husada  ( ‘ legs  stretched  out  stiff  ’ ).  A 
suhgens  of  the  Khuyagens  of  the  Kansa. 
Hiisada. — Dorsey  in  15tfi  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  231,  1H97. 
Guyunikaci"ga. — Ibid.  (‘White-eagle  people’). 

Husadta  [llus<(]a,  ‘limbs  stretcht'd 
stiff’).  A suhgens  of  the  Hangkaahutun 
gens  of  the  Osage,  one  of  the  original 
fireplaces  of  the  Hangka  division. — Dor- 
sey in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  284,  1897. 

Husadtawanu  {IliVxata  TFomV''',  ‘elder 
Husadta’).  A suhgens  of  the  Ilangkaa- 
hutun  gtns  of  the  Osage,  one  of  the  origi- 
nal fireplaces  of  the  Hangka  division. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  284,  1897. 

Husam.  A former  winter  village  of  the 
Hahamatses  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  r., 
Brit.  Col.;  now  the  seat  of  a salmon 
fishery. 

H’usam.— Boas  in  Bull.  .Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  230.  1887. 
Koo-sam. — Dtnvson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Cun.  for 
18.87,  sec.  11.  65. 

Hushkoni  ( ‘skunk’ ).  A Chickasaw  clan 
of  the  Ishpanee  phratry. 

Hushkoni. — Morgan,  .Ane.  Soc.,  163,  l'<77.  Hus- 
koni.— Gat.schet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  96.  1884. 

Hushkovi.  A traditionary  village  about 
2 m.  N.  w.  of  Oraihi,  n.  e.  Ariz.  Accord- 
ingtoHopi  .«tory  Hushkovi  and  Pivan- 
honkajii  weredestroyed  by  afire  that  liad 
ht'en  kindled  in  tlie  San  Francisco  mts., 
90m.  away,  at  theinstanceof  thechief  of 
Pivanhonkapi  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Yayaponcliatu  jic'ople  who  are  said  to 
have  been  in  league  with  supernatural 
forces,  hi'caiise  thi'  iuhahitant«  of  Pivan- 
honkapi had  become  degenerates  through 
gambling.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were 
also  destroyed;  the  survivoi's  moved 
away,  occupying  several  temporary  vil- 
lages during  their  wanderings,  the  ruins 
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of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  See  Voth, 
Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  241,  1905. 
Hu'ckovi.— Voth,  op.  cit. 

Husistaic.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Purfsiina  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Huskanaw.  An  Algonquian  word  ap- 
]died  to  certain  initiation  ceremonies  of 
the  Virginia  Indians,  performed  on  boysat 
puberty,  which  were  accompanied  by  fast- 
ing and  theuse^of  narcotics.  The  whites 
applied  the  term  to  huskanaw  (Beverley, 
Hist.  Va.,  Ill,  32,  39, 1705)  in  a figurative 
sense.  Thus  Jefferson  (Corresp.,  ii,  342) 
wrote:  “He  has  the  air  of  being  huska- 
noyed,  i.  e.,  out  of  his  element.”  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  language  of  the 
Powhatan.  Gerard  ( Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
242,  1905)  etymologizes  the  word  as  fol- 
lows: “Powhatan  uskinaweu,  ‘he  has  a 
new  body’,  from  uski  ‘new’,  naw  ‘body’, 
eu  ‘has  he’,  said  of  a youth  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  puberty”.  But  the 
word  is  rather  from  the  Powhatan  equiv- 
alent of  the  Massachuset ‘he  is 
young’,  and  does  not  necessarily  contain 
the  root  iaw  (not  naw)  ‘body’.  It  has 
no  connection  with  the  English  word 
“husky,”  as  some  have  supposed.  For 
an  account  of  the  ‘ ‘ solemnity  of  huskanaw- 
ing”  see  Beverley,  op.  cit.,  andef.  Hecke- 
welder  (1817),  Indian  Nations,  245, 1876. 
See  Child  life,  Ordeals.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Husky.  Accordingto  Julian  Ralph  (Sun, 
N.  Y.,  July  14,  1895),  “the  common  and 
only  name  of  the  wolf-like  dogs  of  both 
the  white  and  red  men  of  our  northern 
frontier  and  of  western  Canada.”  Husky 
was  originally  one  of  the  names  by  which 
the  English  settlers  in  Labrador  have  long 
known  the  Eskimo  (q.  v.).  The  word, 
which  seems  to  be  a corruption  of  one  of 
the  names  of  this  people,  identical  with 
our  ‘Eskimo’  in  the  northern  Algonquian 
dialects,  has  been  transferred  from  man  to 
the  dog.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Husoron.  A former  division  or  pueblo 
of  the  Varohio,  probably  in  the  Chinipas 
valley,  inw.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Orozco 
y Berra,  Geog.,  58,  1864. 

Huspah.  A Yamasi  band  living  in 
South  Carolina  under  a chief  of  the  same 
name  about  the  year  1700.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Hussliakatna.  A Koyukukhotana  vil- 
lage, of  14  people  in  1885,  on  the  right 
bank  of  Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska,  2 m.  above 
the  s.  end  of  Dali  id. 

Hussleakatnt.— Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  122,  1887. 
Hussliakatna. — Ibid.,  141. 

Hutalgalgi  (hdtali  ‘wind’,  algi  ‘peo- 
ple’). A principal  Creek  clan. 

Ho-tor'-lee. — Morgan,  .\nc.  Soc.,  161,  1877.  Hotul- 
gee.— Pickett,  Ilist.  Ala.,  i,  96, 1861.  Hutalga^i.— 
Gatsehet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  1,  155,  1884.  Wind 
Family. — Woodward,  Reminiscences,  19,  20,  1859. 

Hutatchl  ( ID/t-t:it-ch’l).  A former 
Lummi  village  at  the  s.  e.  end  of  Orcas  id., 


of  the  San  Juan  group.  Wash. — Gibbs, 
Clallam  and  Lummi,  38,  1863. 

Huthutkawedl  {X'h'tx'Mkawti,  ‘holes 
by  or  near  the  trail’).  A village  of  the 
Nicola  band  of  the  Ntlakyapamuk,  near 
Nicola  r.,  23  m.  above  Spences  Bridge, 
Brit.  Col. 

N'hothotkS'as.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4, 1899.  X-u'tx-utkawe  i. — Teitin  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  174, 1900. 

Hutsawap.  One  of  the  divisions  or  sub- 
tribes of  the  Choptank,  formerly  in  Dor- 
chester CO.,  Md. — Bozman,  Maryland,  i, 
115,  1837. 

Hutsnuwu  ( ‘grizzly  bear  fort’ ).  A Tlin- 
git  tribe  on  the  w.  and  s.  coasts  of  Admi- 
ralty id.,  Alaska;  pop.  estimated  at  300 
in  1840,  and  given  as  666  in  1880  and  420 
in  1890.  Their  former  towns  were  Angun 
and  Nahltu.shkan,  but  they  now  live  at 
Killisnoo.  Their  social  divisions  are  An- 
kakehittan,  Daktlawedi,  Deshuhittan, 
Tekoedi,  and  Wushketan.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 
Chuts-ta-kon.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  118,  1885. 
Chutznou. — Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map  facing 
142,  1855.  Contznoos.— Borrows  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
197,  42d  Cotig.,  2d  sess.,  4,  1872.  Hoidxnous. — 
Scott  in  Ind.  AfF.  Rep.,  313,  1868,  Hoochenoos. — 
Ball  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  105, 46th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  30, 
1880.  Hoochinoo.— Wright,  Among  the  .Alaskans, 
151, 1883.  Hoodchenoo. — George  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe. 
105,  46th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  29,  1880.  Hoodsinoo. — 
Colyer,  ibid.,  1869,  575,  1870.  Hoodsna. — Hallock 
in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  pt.  i,  39,  1868.  Hoods-Nahoos. — 
Scott  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  309,  1868.  Hookchenoo. — 
Ball  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  105,  46th  Cong.,  Lstsess.,  30, 
1880.  Hoonchenoo.— George,  ibid.,  29.  Hootsi- 
noo.— Kane,  Wand.  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  Hootz-ah- 
tar-q-wan. — EmmonsinMem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
Ill,  232, 1903.  Khootznahoo.— Petroff  in  Tenth  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  32,  1884.  Khutsno. — Tikhmenief, 
Russ.  Am.  Co.,  ir,  341,  1863.  Khutsnu. — Ibid. 
Koo-tche-noos.— Beardslee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  105, 
46th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  29,  1880.  Kootsenoos.— Ma- 
honey in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  576,  1870.  Koots- 
novskie. — Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  227,  1875 
(transliterated  from  Veniaminoff).  Kootzna- 
hoo.— Niblack,  Coast  Indians  of  S.  Alaska,  chart 
I,  1890.  Kootznoos.— Seward,  Speeches  on  Alaska, 
6,  1869.  Kootznov.— Colyer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  687, 
1870.  Koushnous.— Halleck  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  i, 
38, 1868.  Koutzenoos.— Beardslee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
105,  46th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  31,  1880.  Koutznous. — 
Halleck  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  pt.  i,  38, 1868.  Kutsnov- 
skoe.— Veniaminoff,  Zapiski,  ii,  pt.  3,  30,  1840. 
Xu'adji-nao.— Swanton,  field  notes,  1900-01  (ac- 
cording to  the  Haida).  Xutslnuwu'. — Ibid.,  1904, 
B.  A.  E.  (own  name). 

Hutuegna.  A former  Gabrieleho  ran- 
cheria  iu  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a place 
latercalled  Santa  Ana  ( Yorbas). 

Hutuegna.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860. 
Hutuk. — Kroeb’er,  ini  n,  1905  (Luiseno  name). 

Huvaguere.  A Nevome  division,  de- 
scribed as  adjoining  the  Hio,  who  were 
settled  8 leagues  e.  of  Tepahue,  in  Sonora, 
Mexico  (Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  58,  1864). 
The  name  doubtless  properly  belongs  to 
their  village. 

Huwaka.  The  Sky  clan  of  Acoma 
pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  which,  with  the  Osach 
(Sun)  clan,  forms  a phratry. 

Huwaka-hanoq«'>.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  IX, 
362, 1.S96  (/ianogc/i=* people’). 

Huwanikikarachada  ( ‘those  who  call 
themselves  after  theelk’).  A Winnebago 

ens. 

Ik.— Morgan, Anc.  Soc., 157, 1877.  Hoo-wun'-niL— 
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Ibid  Hu--wa“-i-ki'-ka-ra'-tca-da.— Dorsey  in  1.5th 
Kep.'B.  A.  E„  240,  1897. 

Huwi.  The  Dove  clan  of  the  Chua 
(Rattlesnake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

—Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 38, 1891 . Hiiwi 
'winwu. — Fewkes  in  19th  Hep.  B.  A.  E.,  582,  1901 
lwinwu=‘ clan’ ).  Hii'-wi  wun-wii. — Fewkes  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  Vii,  402,  1894. 

Hwades  ( Xude^s,  ‘ cut  beach  ’ ) . The 
principal  village  of  the  Koskinio  and  Ko- 
prino  atQuatsino  narrows,  Vancouver  id. 
Hwat-es'.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for 
1887,  sec.  II,  05, 1888.  Hwot-es.— Dawson  in  Can. 
Geol.Surv.,  map,  1887.  Xude's. — Boa.s,  inf’n,1900. 

Hwahwatl  (Qwa'qwa//).  A Ralish  tribe 
on  Englishman  r.,  Vancouver  id.,  speak- 
ing the  I’untlatsli  dialect. — Boas,  IMS. 
B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Hwotat.  .V  1 1 wotsotenne  village  on  the 
E.  side  of  Babine  lake,  near  its  outlet, 
in  British  Columbia. 

Hwo'-tat.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. Can. , .x,  109, 
1893.  Whalatt.— Downie  in  Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  453, 
1861  (misprint).  Whatatt. — Downie  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc.,  -X.x.xi,  253,  1801.  Wat-at.— Dawson  in 
Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  20ii,  1881. 

Hwotsotenne  ( ‘ people  of  Spider  river’ ). 
A Takulli  tribe,  belonging  to  tlie  Babine 
branch,  living  on  Bulkley  r.  and  hunting 
as  far  as  Fran(;ois  lake,  Brit.  Col.  They 
are  somewhat  mixed  with  their  imme- 
diate neighbors,  the  Kitksan  (Morice  in 
Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  27,  1893).  Their  vil- 
lages are  Hagwilget,  Hwotat,  Keyerhwot- 
ket,  Lachalsap,Tsechah,  and  Tselkazkwo. 
Akwilget.— .Morice,  Notes  on  W.  Dene's,  27,  1893 
(‘ well  dres.scd':  Kitksan  name) . Hwotso’tenne. — 
Moriee  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  map,  1892.  Out- 
sotin. — British  Columbia  map,  1872. 

Hykehah.  A former  Chickasaw  town, 
one  of  a settlement  of  five,  probably  in  or 
near  Pontotoc  co..  Miss. 

Eikihaw. — Romans,  Florida,  63, 1775,  Hikkihaw.— . 
W.  Florida  map,  ca.  1775.  Hykehah.— Adair,  Am. 
Ind.,  352.  1775. 

Hykwa.  See  Hiaktva. 

Hyperboreans  (Greek).  Applied  by  Ban- 
croft (Nat.  Races,  i,  37,  1882)  to  the  tribes 
of  extreme  .x.  w.  America,  x.  of  lat.  5.o°, 
including  western  and  .sionthern  Eskimo, 
Aleut,  Tlingit,  and  Athapascan  tribes;  by 
others  the  name  is  employed  to  designate 
all  the  circumpolar  tribes  of  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  World. 

Hyukkeni.  A former  Choctaw  settle- 
ment, noted  by  Romans  in  1775,  but  not 
located  on  his  map  unless  it  be  an  unnum- 
bered town  on  the  e.  side  of  Buckatunna 
cr.,  N.  E.  of  Yowani,  in  the  present  Mis- 
sissippi.— Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Pub., 
VI,  432,  1902. 

lahenhouton  (‘at  the  caves.’ — Hewitt). 
A Huron  village  in  Ontario  in  1037. — Jes. 
Rel.  for  1637,  159,  1858. 

lalamma.  A former  Chiimashan  vil- 
lage subordinate  to  Pun'sima  mission, 
Santa  Barbara  co..  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,1861. 

lalamne.  A former  Chuma.«han  village 
subordinate  to  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co..  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 


Oct.  18,  1861).  Possibly  the  same  as 
lalamma. 

lalmuk  {la'lmuq).  A Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  at  Jericho,  Burrard  in- 
let, Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  B.  A. 
A.  S.,  475,  1900. 

lalostimot  ( laWstimot,  ‘ making  good 
fire’).  A Talio  division  among  the  Bel- 
lacoola  of  British  Columbia;  named  from 
a reputed  ancestor. 

lalo'stimot.— Boas  ill  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can- 
ada, 3,  1891.  T'a't’Entsait.— Ibid,  (‘a  cave  pro- 
tecting from  rain  .secret  society  name). 

lana  (Icdna).  The  Corn  clan  of  the 
pueblo  of  Taos,  N.  Mex. 
lana-taiina.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895 
{taUna=  ‘people’). 

Ibache  (‘hohls  the  firebrand  to  sacred 
pipes’).  A Kansa  gens.  Its  subgentes 
are  Khuyeguzhinga  and  Mikaunika- 
shinga. 

Hanga  jinga. —Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  E.,  231, 
1897  (‘small  Hanga’).  Ibatc‘e.— lliid. 

Ibin.  A former  Aleut  village  on  Agattn 
id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id.  group  of 
the  Aleutians,  now  uninliabited. 

Ibitoupa.  A small  tribe  of  unknown 
affinity,  but  the  theory  that  they  were 
connected  witli  the  Chickasaw  lias  more 
arguments  in  its  favor  than  any  other. 
In  1699  they  formed  one  of  the  villages 
mentioned  by  Iberville  (Margry,  Dec., 
IV,  180,  1880)  as  situated  on  Yazoo  r., 
Ibitoupa  being  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
group  between  the  Chaquesauma  (Chak- 
chiuma)  and  the  Thysia  (Tioux),  accord- 
ing to  the  order  named,  which  appears 
to  be  substantially  correct,  although  Coxe 
(Carolana,  10,  1741)  who  omits  Thysia, 
makes  the  Ibitoupa  settlement  expressly 
the  uppermost  of  the  series.  The  Ibitoupa 
and  Chakcbiuma,  together  with  the  Ta- 
poucha  (Taposa),  were  united  in  one 
village  on  the  upper  Yazoo  by  1798. 
What  eventually  became  of  them  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
absorbed  by  the  Chickasaw.  See/fOHmpa. 

(a.s.  G.) 

Bitoupas.— PcTiicaut  (1700)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  n.  s , I,  61, 1869.  Epitoupa. — Coxe,  Carolana, 
10,  map,  1741.  Ouitoupas. — Penicaut  (1700)  in 
Margry,  Dec.,  v,  401,  1883.  Outapa. — Iberville 
(1699),  ibid.,  iv,  180,  18s0  Outaypes. — Martin, 
Hist.  La.,  I,  249,  1827.  Witoupo. — .\lcedo.  Die. 
Geog.,V.  343,  1789  (misprint),  witowpa.— Esnants 
et  Rapilly,  map,  1777.  Witowpo. — Philippeanx, 
map  of  English  Col.,  1781.  Ybitoopas.— Romans, 
Fla.,  I.  101,  1775.  Ybitoupas. — Baudry  des  Lo- 
ziOres,  Voy.  a la  Lonisiane,  245, 1802. 

Icayme.  Given  as  the  native  name  of 
the  site  on  which  San  Luis  Rey  mission, 
s.  California,  was  founded;  perhaps  also 
the  name  of  a neighboring  Diegueiio  vil- 
lage.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Feb.  22, 
1860. 

Ichenta.  A village  of  the  Chalone  divi- 
sion of  the  Costanoan  family,  formerly 
near  Soledad  mission,  Cal. 

Ichenta.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  ‘20,  1860. 
San  Jose. — Ibid. 
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Ichuarumpats  ( T'-chu-ar'-mm-pats,  ‘peo- 
ple of  cactus  plains’).  A Paiute  tribe 
formerly  in  or  near  Moapa  valley,  s.  e. 
Nev.,  numbering  35  in  1873. — Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Icosans.  Mentioned  by  Bartram 
(Trav.,  54,  1792)  in  connection  with  the 
Ogeeche,  Santee,  Utina,  Wapoo,  Yamasi, 
etc.,  as  having  been  attacked  by  the 
Creeks,  and  “ who  then  surrounded  and 
cramped  the  English  possessions.”  The 
reference  is  to  the  early  colonial  period 
of  South  Carolina  and  (Georgia. 

Idakariuke.  Mentioned  as  a Shasta 
band  of  Shasta  valley,  n.  Cal.,  in  1851, 
but  it  is  really  only  a man’s  personal 
name.  (a.  a.  n.) 

Ida-kara-wak-a-ha. — McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  3'2cl  Cong.,  spec,  acss.,  221, 1853  (seemingly 
identical).  Ida-ka-riuke. — Gibbs  (1851)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  171,  1853.  I-do-ka-rai-uke. — 
McKee,  ibid.,  171. 

Idelabuu  (‘mesas  of  the  mountains’). 
A rancheria,  probably  Cochimi,  con- 
nected with  Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mis- 
sion, Lower  California,  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189, 
1857. 

Idelibinagd  (‘high  mountains’).  A 
rancheria,  probably  Cochimi,  connected 
with  Purfsima  mission.  Lower  Califor- 
nia, in  the  18th  century. — Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  s.,  V,  189,  1857. 

Idiuteling.  An  Eskimo  settlement  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Home  bay,  Baffin  land, 
where  the  Akudnirmiut  Eskimo  gather 
to  hunt  bear  in  the  spring. 

Ipiutelling. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  441,  1888 
(misprint).  Ipnitelling. — Ibid.,  map  (misprint). 

Idjorituaktuin  (‘with  grass’).  A vil- 
lage of  the  Talirpingmiut  division  of  the 
Okomiut  Eskimo  on  the  w.  shore  of 
Cumberland  sd.;  poji.  11  in  1883. 

Ejujuajuin. — Kiimlien  in  Bull.  Nat.  Mus.,  no.  15, 
15, 1879.  Idjorituaktuin.— Boas  in  Deutsche  Geog. 
Bliitt.,  VIII,  33,  188.5.  Idjorituaqtuin. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  426,  1888.  Idjorituaxtuin.— Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitt.,  no.  80,  70,  1885. 

Idjuniving.  A spring  settlement  of 
Padlimiut  Eskimo  near  the  s.  end  of  Home 
bay,  Baffin  land  — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  map,  1888. 

lebathu.  The  White-corn  clan  of  the 
Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 

febathu  t’aimn.— Lummis  quoted  by  Hodge  in 
Am.  Anthro])..  i.x,  349.  1896  (rnD(»i=‘ people’). 

lecbur.  The  Yellow-corn  clan  of  the 
Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 

frfchur-t’ainin.—Eummis  quoted  by  Hodge  in  .\m. 
Anthrop.,  ix,  349,  1896  (roi?mi  = ‘ people’). 

lefeu.  The  Red-corn  clan  of  the  Tigua 
pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
fefe'u-t’ainin.— Lummis  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ix,  349,  1896  (/’o1»7h=‘ people’). 

lekidhe  [lekif,  ‘criers’).  A gens  of 
the  Inkesabe  ilivision  of  the  Omaha. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  227,  1897. 

leshur.  The  Blue-corn  clan  of  the 
Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 

feshur-t  ainin.— Lummisquoteil  by  Hodge  in  .\m. 
Anthrop.,  ix,  349,  1896  (/■nlH)7i  = ‘people’). 

leskachincha  (‘child  of  one  who  speaks 


Dakota’).  The  ordinary  name  for  the 
mixed-blood  element  among  the  western 
Sioux.  Given  by  J.  0.  Dorsey  as  a Bruli? 
gens  composed  of  half-breeds. 

leskaciijca.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219,  1897.  Ieska-tci"tca.— Ibid. 

leskachincha.  A modern  Oglala  Da- 
kota band,  composed  of  half-breeds, 
leska  ciijca.— Cleveland,  letter  to  Dorsey,  1884. 
Ieska-tci"tca. — Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E., 221, 1897. 

letan.  A term  which,  with  “Tetau” 
and  other  forms  of  the  name,  was  applied 
by  writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  to  several  western  tribes. 
Mooney  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  167,  1898) 

explains  its  application  as  follows:  “ The 
Ute  of  the  mountain  region  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas, 
being  a powerful  and  aggre.ssive  tribe, 
were  well  known  to  all  the  Indians  of 
the  plains,  who  u.sually  called  them  by 
some  form  of  their  proper  name,  Yutav'ats, 
or,  in  its  root  form,  Yuta,  whence  we  get 
Eutaw,  Utah,  and  Ute.,  Among  the 
Kiowa  the  name  bec< >n les  latli  ( -go ) , while 
the  Siouan  tribes  seem  to  have  nasalized 
it  so  that  the  early  French  traders  wrote  it 
as  Ayutan,  latan,  or  letan.  By  prefixing 
the  French  article  it  became  L’ latan,  and 
afterward  Aliatan,  while  by  misreading  of 
the  manuscript  word  we  get  .latan,  Jetan, 
and  finally  Tetau.  Moreover,  as  the  early 
traders  and  explorers  knew  but  little  of 
the  mountain  tribes,  they  frequently  con- 
founded those  of  the  same  generic  stock, 
so  that  almost  any  of  these  forms  may 
mean  Shoshoni,  U'te,  or  Comanche,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  context  of  the 
descrijition.”  By  reason  of  the  varied 
applications  of  letan  and  its  equivalent.^, 
the  name  is  here  treated  separately. 

Aliata. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Diseov.,  60,  1806  (so 
called  by  the  French).  Aliatan.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  vi.'  1848.  Aliatans,  of  La  Playes. — Lewis, 
Travels.  181,  1809.  Aliatans,  of  the  West. — Lewis 
and  Clark,  Diseov..  63.  1806.  Aliatons. — Lewis 
and  Clark,  Jour..  139. 1810.  Aliatons  of  the  "West.- 
Brown,  West.  Gaz.,  213.  1817.  Alitan. — Lewis  and 
Clark,  Diseov.,  23.  18H6.  Aliton.— Am.  State  Pa- 
pers, Ind.  I,  710,  1832.  Alliatan.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Kxped.,  it,  131,  1814.  Alliatans  of  the 
west.— Brown,  West.  Gaz.,  215,  1817.  Ayutan.— 
Brackenridge,  Views  of  Ijouisiana.  80.  1814  (also 
called  ‘Camanches’).  Halisanes.— Du  Lac.  Voy. 
Louisianes,  261,  1805.  Halitanes. — Ibid..  309.  Hi- 
etanes.— Orozco V Berra. Geog.. 40, 1861.  Hietans.— 
Pehiicaut  (1720) ‘in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  156. 
1869.  I-a'-kar. — Lewis  and  Clark.  Diseov.,  60. 
180t>.  latan.— Gregg,  Comm.  Prairies,  I,  21,  1844. 
I-a-tans.— Bonner,  Life  of  Beckwourth,  34,  18,%. 
Ictans. — Boudinot,  Star  in  West,  126.  1816  (mis- 
print). lelan. — Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec.  W ar,  374,  l^gJ 
(misprint).  letam. — Cass  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  117, 
20th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  102,  1829.  letan.— Pike,  Trav- 
els. xiv,  1811.  letanes.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog., 
40,  1864.  letans  .— Pike,  Exped..  3d  map,  1810. 
lotan  .— Paltie,  Pers.  Narr.,  36,  1833.  Itean. — 
M’Kennev,  Memoirs,  ii.  94.  1846  (misprint). 
Jetam.— Ca-s  quoted  by  .Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  609, 18.‘3  (misprint).  Jetans  — Penieant  (1720) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  1.56,  note,  1869  (mis- 
print). Jetans. — Mayer,  Mexico,  li,  39,  18o3 
(misprint).  Jetans. — Pattie,  Pers.  Nap.,  37,  18.33 
(misprint.)  Laitanes, — Mallet  (1740)  in  Margry, 
D()e.,  VI,  457,  18.86  (French  form).  La  Kar.— 
Fisher,  New  Trav.,  175,  1812.  La  Litanes. — Ibid. 
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Lee-ha-taus.— Hunter,  Captivity,  68, 1823.  Liahtan 
Band.— Morse,  Kep.  to  Sec.  War,  map,  1822. 
L’latan.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1043, 1896 
(French  form  of  latan  above).  Tetaus.— Pike, 
Exped.,  109,  1810  (misprint).  Yetans.— Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  545, 1878  (misprint). 

lewatse  {I-e-wat-se',  ‘mouth  men’). 
The  Crow  name  for  some  unidentified 
tribe.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  402,  1802. 

Ift.  A Karok  village  on  Klamath  r.. 
Cal.,  inhabited  in  1800. 

If-terram.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23,  1860. 

Igagik.  An  Aglemiut  Eskimo  settle- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  Ugaguk  r.,  Alaska; 
pop.  120  in  1880,  60  in  1890,  203  in  1900. 

^agik.— PetrolT,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17,  1884. 
tfgaguk.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Igak.  A former  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Afognak  id.,  Alaska,  e.  of 
Afognak,  whither  it  seems  to  have  been 
moved. 

Igagmjut. — Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  18.55. 
Kaljukiscbwigmjut. — Ibid. 

lg&ma.n.aa.he  { Jgama'^sdb?,  ‘black  paint,’ 
Kansaname  forBigBlue  r.,  Kans. ).  One 
of  the  villages  occupied  by  the  Kansa, 
probably  before  1820. — Horsey,  MS.  Kan- 
sas vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Igdlorpait.  A Danish  post  and  Eskimo 
village  in  s.  w.  Greenland,  lat.  60°  28''. 
Igdlopait.— Kpldewey,  German  Arct.  Exped.,  182, 
1870.  Igdlorpait. — Meddelelserom  Griinland,  x vi, 
map,  1896. 

Igdluluarsuk.  A village  of  the  southern 
group  of  East  Greenland  Eskimo,  on  the 
coast  between  lat.  63°  and  64°. — Nansen, 
First  Crossing,  383,  1890. 

Igiak.  A ^lagemiut  Eskimo  village  in- 
land from  Scaminon  bay,  Alaska;  pop.  10 
in  1880. 

Igiagagamute. — PetrolT,  Kep.  on  Alaska,  1884. 
Igiogagamut.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899.  Igragamiut. — Nelson  cited  bv  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  .Uaska.  212,  1901. 

Igiakchak.  A village  of  tbe  Kuskwog- 
miut  Eskimo  in  the  Kuskokwim  district, 
.\la.ska;  pop.  81  in  1890. 

Ighiakchagnamiut. — 11th  Census,  Alaska,  6,  1893. 
Igiakchak. — Ibid. 

Igivachok.  A Nushagagmiut  Eskimo 
village  in  the  Nushagak  district,  Alaska; 
pop.  31  in  1890. 

Igivachochamiut. — 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1893. 

Iglakatekhila  ( ‘ refuses  to  move  camp  ’ ) . 
A division  of  the  Oglala  Teton  Sioux. 
Iglaka  teKila. — Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  1.5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,220, 1897.  Iglaka-teqila. — Ibid. 

Iglu.  A snow  house  of  the  Eskimo: 
from  igdhi,  its  name  in  the  e.  Eskimo 
dialects.  Hee  Habitation.9.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Igludahoming.  An  Ita  Eskimo  settle- 
ment on  Smith  sd.,  Greenland. 
Igloodahominy. — Mrs  Peary,  My  Arct.  .lour.,  81. 
1893.  Igludahoming. — Ileilprin,  Pearv  Relief  Ex- 
ped., 133, 1893. 

Igluduasuin  {IgludmVhsuin,  ‘place  of 
houses’).  An  Ita  Eskimo  village  in  n. 
Greenland,  lat.  77°  50'. — Stein  in  Petcr- 
raanns  .Mitt.,  no.  9,  map,  1902. 

Iglulik.  A winter  settlement  of  the 
Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  at  the  head  of  Lyon 
inlet,  Hudson  bay. 

Igdlulik.— Rink  in  .lour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  xv,  240, 
1886.  Igdlumiut. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  E.,  map, 
1888  (the  inhabitants).  Igloolik. — Parry,  Sec.Voy., 


404,  1824.  Igloolip. — Gilder,  Schwatka’s  Search, 
253,  1881. 

Iglulik.  A town  of  the  Iglulirmiut  Es- 
kimo, on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  near 
the  E.  end  of  Fury  and  Hecla  straits. — 
Boasin  Zeitschr.  Ges.  f.  Erdk.,226,  1883. 

Iglulirmiut  (‘people  of  the  place  with 
houses’ ).  A tribe  of  central  Eskimo  liv- 
ing on  bothsidesof  Fury  and  Heclastraits. 
They  kill  walrus  in  winter  on  Iglulik  and 
other  islands,  harpoon  seal  in  the  fjords 
in  early  spring,  and  throughout  the  sum- 
mer hunt  deer  in  Baffin  land  or  Melville 
peninsula.  Their  settlements  are  Akuli, 
Arlagnuk,  Iglulik,  Kangertluk,  Krimerk- 
sumalek,  Pilig,  and  Uglirn. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  P:.,  444,  1888. 

Iglulingmiut.— Boas  in  Trans.  An  throp.  Soc.  Wasli . . 
Ill,  96,  1885. 

Ignok.  An  Ikogmiut  Piskimo  village 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Yukon, 
Alaska;  pop.  175  in  1880. 

Ignokhatskomute.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  .Alaska, 
57,  1884.  Ingekasagmi. — Raymond  (1869),  quoted 
by  Baker,  Geog.'Dict.  Alaska,  1902. 

Ignokhatskamut.  A village  on  lower 
Yukon  r.,  adjacent  to  the  Bering  coast 
PIskimo,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
probably  of  Athapascan  and  Eskimo  mix- 
ture.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi. 
ii,  1900. 

Igpirto.  A fall  settlement  of  Talirping- 
miut  Eskimo  of  the  Okomiut  tribe  at  the 
headof  Nettilling  fjord,  Cumberland  sd. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  Pk,  map,  1888. 

Igualali  {Ig-vxi'-la-li,  ‘ a hole’ ).  A small 
rancheria  of  theTarahumare,  not  far  from 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  inf’n,  1894. 

Iguanes.  A tribe  of  wbom  Imther  Kino 
heard,  in  1699,  while  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Gila  in  s.  w.  Arizona.  As  they 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Al- 
chedoma  and  Yuma,  they  5vere  probably 
a Yuman  tribe. 

Iguanas  .—V'enegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  57,  1759. 
Iguanes. — Kino  (1699)  quoted  by  Coues,  Gar- 
ces  Diary,  .544,  1900.  luanes. — Orozco  y Berra, 
Geog.,  69,  1864. 

Iguik.  An  Unaligmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Norton  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  8 in  1880,  51 
in  1890. 

Agowik.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  165,  1893.  Ego- 
wik. — Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  map,  1877. 
Igauik.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  E.,  map.  1899. 
Igawik. — Petroff  in  10th  Census,  .Alaska,  59,  1884. 
Iguik.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  165, 1893. 

Igushik.  A Nushagagmiut  PIskimo  vil- 
lage on  Igushik  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  74  in 
1880. 

Igushek. — Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17,  1884. 
Igushik. — Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901. 

Ihaisdaye  { Ib<t-ixdage,  ‘mouth-grea.«- 
ers’).  A band  of  the  Yankton  Sioux. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  Pk,  217,  1897. 

Ihamba  (I'hn-mba).  An  ancient  jnie- 
blo  of  the  Tewa  on  the  s.  side  of  Pojoa- 
quer.,  between  Bojoaque  and  San  llde- 
fonso  pueblos,  n.  New  Mex.  — Bandelier 
in  Arcli.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  85,  1892. 

Ihanktonwan  (‘Yankton’).  A band  of 
the  Brul6  Teton  Sioux,  so  called  because 
descended  from  Yankton  women. 
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Ihaijktoijwaij,— Dorsoy  iii  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  218, 
1897.  Ihankto"wa'>. — Itiiil. 

Ihasha  (‘red  lips’).  A hand  of  the 
llunlvi)atiua  or  Lower  Yanktonai  Sioux. 
£ha-ca. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  K.,  218,  1897. 
Iha-sa. — Ibid. 

Ihonatiria.  A former  Huron  village 
in  Simeoe  co.,  Ontario,  built  about  1634 
and  depopulated  by  pestilence  in  1636. 
The  Jesuits  established  there  the  ini.ssion 
of  Iniinaculate  Conception. 

Ihonatiria. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1835,  30,  1858.  Ihonat- 
tiria. — .)es.  Rel.  for  1037,  1.53,  1858.  Immaculate 
Conception. — Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  173,  1855. 

Ijelirtung.  The  northernmost  summer 
settlement  of  the  Akudnirmiut  Eskimo  of 
Baflin  land.  — Boas  in  6th  Kej).  B.  A.  E., 
441,  1888. 

Ijirang.  A fabulous  ]>eople  of  central 
Eskimo  mythology. — Boas  in  6th  Kep. 
B.  A.  E.,  640,  188S\ 

Ika.  A Cochimi  tribe  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, said  by  Father  Baegei-t  to  have 
lived  about  40  m.  inland  from  Magdalena 
bay  in  the  18th  century. 

Ica. — Miihlenpfordt,  Mexieo,  li,  2,  143,  1844. 
Ikas. — Baegert,  Naciiriehten,  96,  1773. 

Ikak.  An  Aglemiut  Eskimo  village 
near  Naknek  lake,  Alaska;  pop.  162  in 
1880. 

Ik-khagmute. — PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17, 
1884.  Savonoski. — Spurr  and  Post  (1898)  (juoted  by 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Ukak.— Dali, 
Alaska,  map,  1870. 

Ikalu.  A winter  village  of  the  Ita  Es- 
kimo on  Whale  sd.,  n.  Greenland. 
Idkalloo. — Markham  in  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
129,1866.  Ika'rlo.— Stein  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  no. 
9,  map,  1902. 

Ikanachaka  {ikana  ‘ground’,  aichaka 
‘reserved,’  ‘set  apart,’  ‘beloved,’  ‘sa- 
cred’). A former  Upper  Creek  town, 
located  by  Meek  ( Romantic  Passages  in 
S.  W.  Hist.,  278,  1857)  on  the  s.  side  of 
Alabama  r.,  between  Pintlala  and  Big 
Swamp  cr.,  in  Lowndes  co.,  Ala.  It  was 
built  on  “holy  ground”  and  hence  was 
thought  to  be  exem])t  from  hostile  in- 
roads. Weatherford  and  the  “ prophet” 
Hillis  Hadjo  resided  there,  and  the  Creek 
forces  were  defeated  there  Dec.  23,  1813, 
at  wliich  date  it  contained  200  houses 
and  included  some  Shaivnee. 

(ii.  W.  II.) 

Eckanachacu.— Claybonrne  (1814)  in  Boudinot,  Star 
in  the  West,  254,  1816.  Eckanakaka.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  IV,  ,58.  1848.  Econachaca. — Pickett.  Hist. 
Ala.,  II,  323.  1851.  E-cun-cha-ta,— Royce  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  .V.  K.,  Ala.,  map.  1899.  Holy  Ground.— 
Claybonrne  (1814)  in  Boudinot,  op.  cit.  Ikanatch- 
aka'.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  132,  1884. 

Ikanhatki  ( ‘ white  ground’).  A former 
Upper  Crt'ek  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
lower  Tallapoosa  r.,  .Montgomery  co., 
Ala.,  immediately  below  Kulumi  town. 
Swan,  who  passed  there  in  1701,  says  it 
had  been  settled  by  Shawnee,  who  had 
4 villages  in  the  vicinity,  and  they  are 
called  by  him  Shawnee  refugees,  but 
Bartram'  (1775)  states  that  they  sjioke 
Muscogee.  Under  the  name  Ekundutske 
the  village  was  said  to  contain  47  families 
in  1832.  (a.  a.  o.) 


Cunhutke. — Bartram,  Trav.,  461,  1791.  Econau- 
tckky.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425,  24th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
255,  1836.  Econautske.  — Ibid.  E-cun-hut-ke. — 
Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  34,  1848.  Ecunhutlee.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  'Pribes,  iv,  380,1854.  E kun 
duts  ke.— Census  of  1832,  ibid.,  578.  Ekunhutke.— 
Pickett,  Hist.  .\la.,  ii,  267,  1851  (inhabited  by 
Shawanese).  Ikan’-hatki. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  132,  1884.  Kenhulka. — Swan  (1791)  in 
Schoolcraft,  op.  cit.,  v,  262,  1855.  White  Ground. — 
Finnelson  (1792)  in  .\m.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  All.,  i, 
289,  1832. 

Ikaruck.  Mentioned  as  a Shasta  band 
of  Shasta  valley,  x.  Cal.,  in  1851,  but  it  is 
really  a man’s  personal  name.  (u.  h.  d.  ) 

I-ka-nuck. — McKee  tl851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d 
Cong.,  .spec.  .sess..  171,  1853.  Ika-ruck. — Gibbs 
(1851)  in  Schoolcrafl,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  171, 18.53. 

Ikatchiocata.  A former  Choctaw  town 
between  the  headwaters  of  Chicasawhay 
and  Tombigbee  rs.,  Mi.«s. 

Ikachiocita. — Liittr6,  mai>  P.  S.,  1784.  Ikechipou- 
ta.— Philippeaux,  map.  1781. 

Ikatek.  An  Angmagsalingmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Sermilik  fjord,  e.  Greenland; 
po]).  58  in  1884. — IMeddelelser  om  Grdn- 
land,  X,  map,  1888. 

Ikatikunahita  {Ikd'n  ‘swamp’,  knnahVta 
‘long’;  Long  Swami)  town).  A Chero- 
kee settlement,  about  the  jieriod  of  the 
removal  in  1839,  situated  on  LongSwamj) 
cr.,  about  the  boundary  of  bYnsyth  and 
Cherokee  cos.,  n.  w.  Ga.  (.i.  m.) 

Long  Swamp  Village. — Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1887. 

Ikatlek.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Yukon  r.,  .Alaska,  30  m.  below  Anvik; 
pop.  9 in  1880. 

Ikaklagmute. — Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12, 
42d  Cong..  1st  se.ss..  25,  1871.  Ikatlegomut. — Nel- 
son in  18th  Rep.  B.  .V.  E.,  map,  1899.  Ikatlego- 
mute.— PetrolT  in  10th  Cen.sus.  .Alaska,  map,  1884. 
Ikoklag'mut. — Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  17. 
1877. 

Ikerasak.  A northern  settlement  of 
the  Angmagsalingmiut  Eskimo  of  e. 
Greenland,  lat.  66°. — Aleddelelser  om 
Gronland,  xxvii,  22,  1902. 

Ikherkhamut  ( l-qci'-qa-mid' , 'end  of 
river  people’;  Kaniagmiut  name).  A 
division  of  the  Ahtena  near  the  mouth 
of  Copper  r.,  Alaska. — Hoffman,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Ikmun  (referring  to  an  animal  of  the 
cat  kind).  .A  band  of  the  Yankton 
Sioux. 

Ikmuij. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rei).  B.  .V.  E.,  217.  1897. 
Ikmu".— Ibid. 

Iknetuk.  .A  Kaviagmint  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Golofnin  bay,  .Alaska;  pop.  100 
in  1880. 

Ignituk.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 
Iknetuk. — Baker,  Geog.  bict.  Alaska,  1901. 
Kniktag'emut. — Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  16. 
1877. 

Ikogmiut.  A tribe  of  .Alaskan  Eskimo 
inhabiting  both  banks  of  the  Abikon  as 
far  as  Makak.  They  have  hairy  bodies 
and  strong  beards  and  exhibit  a marked 
variation  in  physique,  customs,  and  dia- 
lect from  the  Eskimo  n.  and  e.  of  Norton 
sd.,  being  more  nearly  allied  to  the  other 
tishing  tribes  s.  of  them.  Dali  estimated 
their  number  at  1,000  in  1870,  inchuhng 
the  Chnagmiut.  In  1890  there  were  172 
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Ikogiuint  proper.  Ilolmberg  divided 
the  natives  of  the  delta  into  the  Kwik- 
paginint  and  the  Kwiklnagmiut,  living 
respectively  on  the  Kwikpak  and  Kwik- 
liiak  passes.  The  villages  are  Asko, 
Bazhi,  Ignok,  Ikatlek,  Ikograiut,  Inga- 
hanie,  Ingrakak,  Katagkag,  Kenunimik, 
Kikhkat,  Koko,  Koserefski,  Kuyikanuik- 
pul,  Kvikak,  Makak,  Nukluak,  Nnnaikak, 
Nunaktak,  Baiinute,  Pogoreshapka,  and 
Uglovaia. 

Ekdg'mut.— Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  17, 1877. 
Ekogmuts.  — Dali,  -\laaka,  407,  1870.  Hekinx- 
tana. — Doroschin  in  HadlolY,  Worterhuch  cl. 
Kinai-Spr.,  29,  1874  (Kinai  name).  Ikogmjut.— 
llohnberg,  Etlinog.  Skizz.,  map,  142,  185a.  Ikvog-, 
mutes. — Sc'hwatka,  Milit.  Kecon.,  E.xplor.  in 
Ala.ska,  3.53,  1900.  Kahvichpaks.— Elliott,  Concl. 
AfT.  in  Alaska.  29.  1874.  Koikhpagamute.— Detroit 
in  Am.  Nat.,  .x  vi,  570, 1882  (Eskimo:  ‘ people  of  the 
Kwikpak,  the  big  river’).  Kuwichpackmuten.— 
Wrangell,  Etbnog.  Naehr.,  122,  1839.  Kvikhpag- 
mute. — Zagoskin  quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  37,  1884.  Kwichljuagmjuten.— Holmberg, 
Etbnog.  Skizz.,  5, 18.55.  Kwichpacker. — Wrangell, 
Etbnog.  Nachr.,  122.  1839.  Kwichpagmjuten.— 
Holmberg,  Etbnog.  Skizz.,  6,  18.5.5.  Kwichpak.— 
Whymper,  Trav.  in  .Alaska,  map,  1868.  Kwikh- 
pag  mut. — Dali  in  Cont.  N.  Etbnol.,  i,  17,  18’77. 

Ikogmiut.  An  Ikoginiut  I^skiino  vil- 
lage on  the  lower  Yukon,  Alaska,  where 
the  Russians  established  a mission  about 
184:i.  Pop.  148  in  1880,  140  in  1800,  160 
in  1000. 

Icogmute.— Bruee,  Alaska,  map,  1885.  Ikogh- 
miout. — Zagoskine  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  ,s., 
x.xi,  map,  18.50.  Ikogmut. — Nelson  in  18th  Kep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pi.  ii,  1899.  Ikogmute.— Petrott,  Rep. 
on  Alaska,  map,  1881.  Ikuagmjut. — Holmberg, 
Etbnog.  Skizz.,  map,  18,55. 

Ikolga.  A former  Aleut  village  on  Un- 
alaska,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska. — Coxe, 
Russian  Disoov.,  164,  1787. 

Iktigalik.  A Kaiyuhkhotana  village 
on  I’nalaklik  r.,  Alaska,  having  10  bouses 
in  1866. 

Igtigalik. — Whymper  in  .lour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soe., 
225,  18tW.  Iktigalik. — Dali.  Alaska,  26,  1870. 
New  tJlukuk.— Whymicer,  Trav.  in  Alaska,  175, 
1869.  Nove  Ulukuk.— Ibid.  (Russian  name). 

Ikuak.  A Chnagmiut  village  on  the 
lower  Yukon,  Alaska,  near  the  head  of  the 
delta;  pop.  6.o  in  1800. 

Iko-agmiut. — lltb  (!ensus,  Alaska,  165,  1893.  Iku- 
agmiut. — Tikhmenief  (1.861)  (piotecl  by  Baker. 
Geog.  Diet.  .Alaska,  1901.  Ikuak. — Baker,  ibid. 
Yukagamut. — Raymond  (1869),  <inoted  by  Baker, 
ibid. 

Ikwopsum.  A Scitiawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  left  bank  of  Sqtiawmisht 
r.,  Brit.  Col. 

Eukwhatsum. — Survey  map,  U.  S.  Hydrog.  Ofliee. 
Ikwo'psum. — Hill-Tout  in  Itep.  Brit.  A.  -A.  S.,  475, 
UtOO.  Yik’oa'psan.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Ilamatech.  A formerTepebuane pueblo 
in  Durango,  iMexico,  and  the  seat  of  a 
mission. 

S.  Antonio  Ilamatech. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  319, 
1861. 

Ildjunai-hadai  {Pldjuna-i  xfVda-i,  ‘val- 
uable-house people’).  A subdivision  of 
the  Yadus,  a family  of  the  lvtglt>  clan  of 
the  Ha  da  in  w.  British  Columbia.  The 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  a house. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Ilaida,  276,  190.o. 

He  Percee.  .\  French  mission,  proba- 
bly among  the  Micmac,  on  the  Culf  of 


St  Lawrence  in  the  17th  century. — Shea, 
Miss.  Val.,  85, 1852. 

Ilex  cassine.  See  Black  drink. 

Iliamna.  A Kaniagmiut  F7skimo  village 
on  the  s.  shore  of  Iliamna  lake,  Alaska; 
pop.  49  in  1880,  76  in  1890. 

Iliamna.— lltb  Census,  Alaska,  95,  1893.  Ilyara- 
na.— PetrolV,  lOtb  Census,  Alaska,  17,  1884. 

Ills  ( ‘ spread-legs  beach’).  A Nimkish 
Kwakiutl  village  on  Cormorajit  id..  Alert 
bay,  Brit.  Col.,  opposite  Vancouver  id. 
Some  Kwakiutl  proper  come  here  during 
the  salmon  season.  — Boas  in  Bull.  Am. 
Geog.  Soc.,  227, 1887. 

I-iis. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Rov.  Soc.  Cun.,  sec.  ii,  65, 
1887. 

Ilisees.  Mentioned  by  Ker  ( Trat’els,  98, 
1816)  as  the  native  name  of  a tribe,  num- 
bering about  2,000,  which  he  says  he  met 
on  upper  Red  r.  of  Louisiana,  apparently 
in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Texas.  Their  chief 
village  was  said  to  be  M’ascoo.  Both  the 
tribe  and  the  village  are  seemingly  imag- 
inary. 

Iliuliuk  (Aleut:  ‘harmony’).  A town 
on  Cnalaska  id.,  Alaska,  tlie  headcjuar- 
ters  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
Aleutians  (Schwatka,  Mil.  Recon.,  115, 
1885).  Pop.  196  in  1831,  406  in  1880,  317  in 
1890. 

Gavanskoe. — Vcniaminolt,  Zapiski,  ii,  202,  1840 
( Ru.s.sian:  ‘ harbor’) . Gavanskoi. — Elliott,  Cond. 
Alt.  Alaska,  1875.  Gawanskoje. — Holmberg,  Eth- 
nog.  Skizz.,  ma]),  1855.  Iljljuljuk. — Ibid.  Illoo- 
look.— Elliott,  Our  Arct.  Prov.,  map,  1886.  Oona- 
laska. — Schwatka,  .Mil.  Recon.,  115,  1885.  tJna- 
laska. — 11th  Census,  .Alaska,  88,  1,893. 

Iliutak.  Kuskwogmiut  Fiskimo  vil- 
lage on  Kuskokwim  bav,  Alaska;  pop. 
40  in  1880. 

Iliutagamute. — PctrolT.  Rep.  on  .Alaska,  53,  1884. 

Ilkatsho  (‘the  big  fattening’).  A vil- 
kige  of  the  Xtshaautin  on  the  lake  at  the 
head  of  Black  water  r.,  Brit.  Col.  The 
])Oi)ulation  is  a mixed  one  of  Takulli  and 
Bellacoola  descent. 

al'katco.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  109, 

1892.  I '^a-tco. — Morice,  Notes  on  W.  DenOs,  25, 

1893.  Uhlchako.— Can.  Ind.  AtT.,  285,  1902. 

Illinois  {Ilhihrck,  from  ili)ii  ‘man’,  iw 

‘is’,  ek  plural  termination,  changed  by  the 
French  to  ois).  A confederacy  of  Algon- 
tpiian  tribes,  formerly  occupying  s.  Wis- 
consin, n.  Illinois,  and  sections  of  Iowa  and 
i\Iis.8ouri,  comprising  tbe  Cahokia,  Kas- 
kaskia,  IMichigamea,  Moingwena,  Peoria, 
ami  Tamaroa. 

The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1660  represents 
them  as  livings,  w.  of  Creen  bay.  Wis.,  in 
60  villages,  and  gives  an  extravagant  esti- 
mate of  the  jioiitilation,  20,000  men,  or 
70,000  souls.  The  statement  in  tbe  Jes- 
uit Relations  that  they  came  from  the 
border  of  a great  sea  in  the  far  W.  arose, 
no  doubt  (as  Tailhan  suggests),  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  term  “gn'at 
water,”  given  by  the  Imlians,  which  in 
fact  referred  to  the  .M ississijipi.  Their 
exact  location  when  first  heard  of  by  the 
whites  can  not  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty, as  the  tribes  and  bands  were  more 
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or  less  scattered  over  s.  Wisconsin,  n. 
Illinois,  and  alon^  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  as  far  s.  as  Des  Moines  r., 
Iowa.  The  whites  first  came  in  actual 
contact  with  them  (unless  it  he  true  that 
Nicollet  visited  them)  at  La  Pointe 
(Shaugawaumikong),  where  vMlouez  met 
a party  in  1667,  which  was  visiting  that 
point  for  purposes  of  trade.  In  1670  the 
same  priest  found  a number  of  them  at 
the  Mascoutin  village  on  upper  Fox  r., 
some  9 m.  from  where  Portage  City  now 
stands,  hut  this  l)and  then  coutem])lated 
joining  their  brethren  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  conflicting  statements  regarding  the 
number  of  their  villages  at  this  period 
and  the  indefiniteuess  as  to  localities  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  reach  a satisfactory  con- 
clusion on  these  points.  It  aj)pears  that 
some  villages  were  situated  on  the  w.  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  what  is  now  Iowa, 
yet  the  major  portion  of  the  tribes  belong- 
ing to  the  confederacy  resided  at  j)oints 
in  N.  Illinois,  chiefly  on  Illinois  r.  When 
Marquette  journeyed  down  the  Missis- 
sippi in  1673  he  found  the  Peoria  and  Mo- 
ingwena  on  tlie  w.  side,  about  the  mouth 
of  Des  Moines  r.  On  his  return,  2 
months  later,  he  found  them  on  Illi- 
nois r.,  near  the  present  city  of  Peoria. 
Thence  he  passed  n.  to  the  village  of  Kas- 
kaskia,  then  on  up])er  Illinois  r.,  within 
the  present  Lasalle  co.  At  this  time  the 
village  consisted  of  74cabins  and  was  occu- 
pied by  one  tribe  only.  Hennepin  esti- 
mated them,  about  1680,  at 400  houses  and 
1 ,800  warriors,  or  about  6,500  souls.  A few 
years  later  ( 1690-94 ) missionaries  reported 
it  to  consist  of  350  cabins,  occupied  by  8 
tri  bes  or  bands.  Father  Sebastian  Rasies, 
who  visited  the  village  in  1692,  placed  the 
number  of  cabins  at  300,  each  of  4 “fires,” 
with  2 families  to  a fire,  indicating  a pop- 
ulation of  about  9,000 — perhaps  an  ex- 
cessive estimate.  The  evidence,  however, 
indicates  that  a large  part  of  the  confeder- 
acy was  gathered  at  this  point  for  awhile. 
The  Kaskaskia  at  this  time  were  in  some- 
what intimate  relation  with  the  Peoria, 
since  Gravier,  who  returned  to  their  vil- 
lage in  1700,  says  he  found  them  prepar- 
ingto  starts.,  and  believed  that  if  he  could 
have  arriveil  sooner  “the  Kaskaskians 
would  not  thus  have  separated  from  the 
Peouaroua  [I’eoria]  and  other  Illinois.” 
By  his  persuasion  they  were  induced  to 
stop  in  s.  Illinois  at  the  point  to  which 
their  name  was  given.  The  Cahokia  and 
Tamaroa  were  at  this  time  living  at  their 
historic  seats  on  the  Mississijipi  in  s.  Illi- 
nois. The  Illinois  were  almost  constantly 
harassed  by  the  Sioux,  Foxes,  aud  other 
no-thern  tribes;  it  was  probably  on  this 
account  that  they  concentrated,  about  the 
tiuK'of  LaSalle’svisit,on  Illinoisr.  About 
the  same  time  the  Iroquois  waged  war 


against  them,  which  lasted  several  yeans, 
and  greatly  reduced  their  numbers,  while 
lupmr  obtained  from  the  French  tended 
still  further  to  weaken  them.  About  the 
year  1750  they  were  still  estimated  at 
from  1,500  to  2,000  souls.  The  murder 
of  the  celebrated  chief  Pontiac,  by  a 
Kaskaskia  Indian,  about  1769,  provoked 
the  vengeance  of  the  Lake  tribes  on  the 
Illinois,  and  a war  of  extermination  was 
begun  which,  in  a few  years,  reduced 
them  t')  a mere  handful,  who  took  refuge 
with  the  French  settlers  at  Kaskaskia, 
while  the  Sauk,  Foxes,  Kickapoo,  aiul 
Potawatomi  took  pos.session  of  their  coun- 
try. In  1778  the  Kaskaskia  still  num- 
bered 210,  living  in  a village  3 m.  n.  of 
Kaskaskia,  while  the  Peoria  and  Michi- 
gamea  together  numbered  170  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a few  miles  farther  uj).  Both 
bands  had  become  demoralized  and  gen- 
erally worthless  through  the  use  of  liquor. 
In  1800  there  were  only  about  150  left. 
In  1833  the  survivors,  represented  by  the 
Kaskaskia  and  Peoria,  sold  their  lands  in 
Illinois  and  removed  w.  of  the  Mississij)pi, 
and  are  now  in  the  x.  e.  corner  of  Okla- 
homa, consolidated  with  the  Wea  and 
Piankashaw.  In  1885  the  con.^solidated 
Peoria,  Kaskaskia,  Wea,  and  IMankashaw 
nund)ered  but  149,  and  even  these  are 
much  mixed  with  white  blood.  In  1905 
their  number  was  195. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  of  their  tri- 
bal divisions  or  clans.  In  1736,  accord- 
ing to  Chauvignerie  (N.  Y.  Doc.  ('ol. 
Hist.,  ].v,  1056-1855),  the  totem  of  the 
Kaskaskia  was  a feather  of  an  arrow, 
notched,  or  two  arrows  fixed  like  a St 
Andrew’s  cross;  while  the  Illinois  as  a 
whole  had  the  crane,  bear,  white  hind, 
fork,  and  tortoise  totems. 

In  addition  to  the  j>iincipal  tribes  or 
divisions  al)ove  mentioned,  the  following 
are  given  by  early  writers  as  seemingly 
belonging  to  the  Illinois:  Albivi,  Amono- 
koa,  Ghepoussa,  Chinko,  Coiracoentanon, 
Espeminkia,  and  Tapouara.  In  general 
their  villages  bore  the  names  of  the  tribes 
occupying  them,  aud  were  constantly  va- 
rying in  nundicr  and  shifting  in  location. 

The  Illinois  are  described  by  early 
writers  as  tall  and  rc^bust,  with  j)leasant 
visages.  The  descriptions  of  their  char- 
acter given  by  the  early  missionari('s  differ 
widely,  but  altogether  they  appear  to  have 
been  timid,  easily  driven  from  their 
homes  by  their  enemies,  fickle,  and 
treacherous.  They  were  counted  excel- 
lent archers,  and,  besides  the  bow,  used 
in  war  a kind  of  lance  and  a wooden  club. 
Polygamy  was  common  among  them,  a 
man  .sometimes  taking  several  sisters  as 
wives.  ITifaithfulness  of  a wife  was  i>un- 
ished,  as  among  the  INIiami,  the  Sioux,  the 
Apache,  and  other  tribes,  by  cutting  off 
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the  nose  of  the  offending/  woman,  and  as 
the  men  were  very  jealous,  this  punish- 
ment was  often  inflicted  on  mere  suspieion. 

It  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Illinois,  at 
the  time  the  whites  firet  became  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  to  bury  their  dead.  The 
body  was  wrapped  in  skins  and  attached 
by  the  feet  and  head  to  trees.  There  is 
reason,  however,  to  believe,  from  discov- 
eries that  have  been  ihade  in  mounds 
and  ancient  graves,  which  appear  to  be 
attributable  to  some  of  the  Illinois  tribes, 
that  the  skeletons,  after  the  flesh  had 
rotted  away,  were  burie<l,  often  in  rude 
stone  sepulcliers.  Prisoners  of  war  were 
usually  sold  to  other  tribes. 

According  to  Hennepin,  the  cabins  of 
the  more  northerly  tribes  were  made  like 
long  arbors  and  covered  with  double  mats 
of  flat  flags  or  rushes,  so  well  sewed  that 
they  were  never  penetrated  by  wind, 
snow,  or  rain.  To  each  cabin  were  4 or 
.5  fires,  and  to  each  fire  2 families,  indi- 
cating that  each  dwelling  housed  some  8 
or  10  families.  Their  towns  were  not 
inclosed. 

The  villages  of  the  confederacy  noted  in 
history  are  Cahokia  (mis.sion).  Immacu- 
late Conception  (mission),  Kaskaskia, 
Matchinkoa.  Moingwena,  Peoria,  and 
Pimitoui.  (j.  c.  t.) 

Abimiouec.— Dor.  of  1060  in  Margry,  Dec.,  i,  54, 
l,s7,')  (b=l).  AbimiSeo. — Jes.  Kel.  i060,  12,  1858 
(b  = l).  Alimouek.— Ibid.,  1667,  21.  Alimouk.— 
Ibid.,  ITI,  index,  1858.  Aliniouek. — Ibid.,  16.58,  21. 
AliniSek.— Ibid.,  1660,  12  (correction  in  errata). 
Alinouecks.— Coxe,  Carolana,  19,  1741.  Allinou- 
ecks.— Ibid.,  49.  Chicktaghicks.— Golden  (1727), 
Five  Nations,  30, 1747  (Iroquois name).  Chictag- 
hicks.— Smith  in  Williams,  Vermont,  i,  501,  1809. 
Chigtaghclcks.— Golden, oj).  cit.,  31.  Chiktachiks.— 
Homann,  map,  1756.  Eriniouai. — Jes.  Rel.  1640,  3.5, 
18)8.  Eriniwek.— Ibid.,  in, index,  1858.  Geghdag- 
eghroano. — Post  (17.58)  in  Proud,  Pa.,  ii.app.,  113. 
1798.  Geghtigeghroones.— Ganajoharie  conf.  ( 17.59) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Gol.  Hist.,  vn,  384,  1856.  Hilini.— 
Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  213, 1.885.  Hiliniki. — Rafin- 
esque.  Am.  Nations,  i,  139, 1836  (Delaware  name). 
Ilimouek.— ,Tcs.  Rel.  1670,101,18.58.  Iline.— Hervas 
(1785)  in  Vatcr,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  347.  1816  (ItnL 
ian  form).  Ilinese. — LaHontan.New  Voy.,  1.  217, 
1703.  Ilinesen.— Walcli.map.  1.805  (German  form), 
niniouek.— Jes.  Rcl.  1667,  18,  18\8.  Ilinois.— Ibid., 
1670,  86.  Ilinoiiets.— Ibid.,  1670.  92.  Ilinoiietz.— 
Ibid.,  101.  Ilionois. — Proud,  Pa.,  ii, 296, 1798.  Ille- 
nois.— Morse,  North  Am.,  map,  1776.  Illeno- 
necks. — Ibid. ,2.55.  Illicoueck. — Goxe.  Garolana.l7, 
1741.  Illimoiiec. — Jes.  Rel. lfU)7, 21, 18.58.  Illinese. — 
Hennepin,  Gont.  of  New  Di.seov.,  .8.8,  1698.  Illine- 
sen. — Vater.  Mitli.,  pt.  3.  sec.  3,  341,  1816  (German 
form).  Il-li-ni.— Ilongh  in  Indiana  Gcoj.  Rep., 
map.  1883.  Illiniens. — Hennepin,  op.  cit.  4.5b. 
Illiniwek. — Shea. Gath.  Miss.,  348, 18.55.  Illinoias. — 
Niles  (1761?)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Goll.,  4th  s.,  v, 
541.  1861.  Illinois.— Prise  dc  Poaseasion  (1671)  in 
Margry,  Di‘c.,  i,  96, 1,875.  Illinoix. — Braekenridge, 
La..  132,  181.5.  Illinonecks. — Morse,  North  Am., 
2.55,  1798.  Illinoneeks. — Doc.  of  1719  in  N.  C.  Rec., 
II.  1151,1886.  Illinouecks. — Goxe,  Garolana,  49. 1741. 
Illonese. — Schermerhorn  (1812)  in  Miuss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Goll.,  2d  s.,  II,  3.  1.81 1.  Ilionois. — Gampbell  (1761), 
ibid..  4th  s.,  ix,  423,  1871,  Illuni.— Allouez  (1665) 
quoted  by  Ramsey  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  71.  18.50. 
Irinions. — ^.Tcs.  Rel.  1642, 97, 18.58.  Isle  aux  Noix. — 
Ijapham,  Ind's  of  Wis.,  4,  1870  (' Walnut  island’: 
a form  used  by  some  author,  wlio  (irobably  mis- 
took Hlino  s for  a corrupted  French  word).  Isli- 
nois.— La  Salle  (1680)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  ii,  33, 1877. 
Kichtages. — Maryland  treaty  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 


Gol.  Hist.,  Ill,  325,  ia53.  Kicktages.— Albany  conf. 
(1726),  ibid.,  V,  791,  1855.  Kighetawkigh  Roanu.— 
Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  28.  1741  ( Iroquois  name). 
Klghtages.— Livingston  (1720)  in  N.  V.Doc.  Gol. 
Hist.,  V,  567,  18.55.  Lazars.— Groghan  (Lo9)  m 
Rupp,  West.  Pa.,  146,  1846.  Lezar.  Groghan 
quoted  by  Jefferson,  Notes,  ,l«2o  .( probal^^^^^^^ 
Hie  Illinois).  Liniouok. — Jes.  Rel.  lO.ib,  39,  1858. 
Linneways. — Brice,  Ft  Wayne,  121,  1808.  Lin- 
■ways.— Groghan,  op.  cit.  Minneways.— Brice,  It 
Wavne  121,  1868.  Ondataouatouat.— Potier  MS. 
cited  ill  Gharlevoix,  New  France,  n.  270,  note, 
1866  (first  applied  by  the  Wyandot  to  tlie  Ottawa, 
afterward  to  the  Illinois).  Willinis. — Proud,  I’ll., 

II  29(),  1798.  Witishaxtanu. — Gatschet,  Wyandot 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (from  UshaxtAno,  ‘Illinois  r.,’ 
Huron  name  for  the  Peoria,  Kaskaskia,  Wea,  and 
Piankashaw). 

Illumination.  The  employment  of  arti- 
ficial light  among  the  Indians  was  limited 
by  their  simple  liabits  and  needs  to  the 
camp-fire  and  the  torch,  in  which  respect 
they  are  found  in  the  same  culture  grade 
as  the  Malay,  the  Negro,  and  the  majority 
of  uncivilized  (tojiles.  The  camp-fire, 
built  for  the  purjiose  of  cooking  food  or 
furnishing  heat,  supplied  ino.st  of  the 
needed  light.  On  special  occasions  large 
bonfires  ivere  made  when  ceremonies 
were  held  and  nocturnal  illumination 
was  required.  As  a makeshift  for  the 
torch,  a brand  was  taken  from  the  camp- 
fire. When  a continuous  light  was  de- 
sired the  fire  was  fed  with  slivers  of  wood 
set  up  in  a circle  and  fed  from  one  end 
where  a gap  was 
left  in  the  cir- 
cle, as  among 
theCherokee;  or 
when  a tempo- 
rary light  was  / ■, 

wanted  amontr 

the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  a little  oil 
was  thrown  on  the  coals.  The  torches 
wei’e  of  pine  knots,  rolls  of  bark,  cane,  or 
otlier  inflammable  material,  but  bundles 
of  resinous  wood,  or  masses  of  resin  were 
almost  never  made,  tbe  form  of  the  In- 
dian torch  being  of  the  most  primitive 
cliaracter.  They  were  used  by  night  for 
hunting  and  fishing;  for  instance,  deer 
were  “ weequashed,”  or  “jacked,”  by 
means  of  torches,  and  fish  were  speared 
and  birds  captured  by  light  from  pine 
knots,  especially  among  the  eastern  In- 
dians. Lamps,  however,  have  lieen  pos- 
sessed from  time  immemorial  by  the 
Eskimo,  and  they  are  the  only  aborigines 
of  the  hemisphere  who  had  such  utensils. 
In  s.  Alaska  the  lamp  has  a narrow  wick- 
edge  and  is  in  the  shap^  of  a flat-iron; 
along  the  tumlra  n.  of  St  Michael  it  is 
a saucer  of  clay  or  stone;  northward  to 
Point  Barrow  it  is  gibbous,  with  wide 
5vick-edge  and  made  of  soap.stone.  The 
length  of  the  wick-edge  of  the  Eskimo 
lamp  has  been  observed  to  vary  with  tbe 
latitude,  that  is,  the  higher  the  latitude 
the  longer  the  night,  hence  the  gn-ati'r 
need  for  light,  whii'h  is  met  by  lengtbi'ii- 
ing  the  margin  of  the  lamp  on  which  the 
moss  wick  is  placed,  .«o  that  wliile  in  s. 
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Alaska  the  wiek  ed^e  is  2 or  3 in.  long, 
in  Smith  sd.  it  is  3ti  in.  in  length,  and 
between  these  geographical  extremes 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
lamp  from  lower  to  higher  latitudes.  In 
at  least  two  localities  in  the  United  States 
the  bodies  of  tish  were  burned  for  light — 
the  candle-lish  of  the  N.  W.  coast  and  a 
fresh-water  lish  of  Penobscot  r.  in  Maine. 

Torches  and  tires  were  used  for  signal- 
ing at  night;  the  Apache  set  lire  to  the 
resinous  spines  of  the  saguaro,  or  giant 
cactus,  fortius  purpose.  The  picturesque 
and  remarkable  Fire-dance  of  the  Navaho 
described  by  Matthews  is  a good  example 
of  the  use  of  illumination  in  ceremonies. 
Among  many  tribes  lire  forms  an  essential 
part  of  a ceremony;  in  some  cases,  wdiere 
Indians  have  been  induced  to  rehearse  a 
night  ceremony  by  day,  they  do  not  omit 
the  tire,  though  artificial  light  is  not  re- 
quired. A law  of  the  Iroquois  League 
required  that  a messenger  a])proaching  a 
camp-fire  or  village  at  night  should  carry 
a torch  in  order  to  show  the  absence  of 
hostile  intent.  See  Fire-making. 

Consult  Hough  (1)  Development  of 
Illumination,  Smithson.  Rep.  1901,  1902, 
(2)  The  Range  of  the  Eskimo  Lamp,  Am. 
Anthrop.,  Apr.  1898,  (3)  The  Lamp  of  the 
Eskimo,  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1896,  1898;  Mat- 
thews, Mountain  Chant,  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1887.  (w.  H.) 

ilmawi  (own  name;  from  ilma,  ‘river’ ). 
A tribe  of  the  Achomawi  division  of  the 
Shastan  family,  formerly  living  on  the  s. 
side  of  Pitr.,  opposite  Ft  Crook,  Shasta 
CO.,  Cal. 

Illmawees. — Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  412, 
1874.  Il-ma'-wi. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 

III,  267,  1877. 

Ilrak  {Frak).  A former  village  of  the 
Ntshaautin  sei>t  of  the  Takulli  of  British 
Columbia. — Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst., 

IV,  25,  1893. 

Ilsethlthawaiame.  A former  village  of 
the  Mishikhwutmetunne  on  Co(piille  r., 
Oreg. 

Il'-sepl  pa-wai-a-me. — Dorsey  in  .lonr.  .On.  Folk- 
lore, III  232,1S90. 

Iluilek.  An  Piskimo  village,  now  de- 
serted, on  the  E.  coast  of  Creenland,  lat. 
60°  20'. 

Illuidlek. — Dus  Ansland,  162, 1886.  Iluilek. — Med- 
delel.ser  oni  Grdnland,  x.xv,  23,  1902. 

Imagnee.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Summer  bav,  Unalaska,  e.  Aleutian  ids.; 
])op.  32  in  1830,.  34  in  1884. 

Imagnak. — PetrofT  in  10th  Cen.sns.  .-Vlasku,  31, 1884. 
Imagnee. — Haki'r.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  21.6,  1902. 
Imagninskpe. — V'eniaininolT.  Za]>iski,  ll,  202,  1840. 
Sinagnia. — Sariehef  (1790)  quoted  hy  Daker,  op. 
cit. 

Imaha.  A (iiiapaw  village  mentioned 
by  I.a  IMetairie  in  1682  and  by  Iberville 
in  1699,  ami  visited  by  La  llarpe  in  1719. 
It  was  situated  on  a s.  w.  branch  of  Ar- 
kansas r.  In  the  wars  and  contentions 
of  the  18th  anil  19th  centuries  some  of 
the  (hmpaw  tribe  tied  from  their  more 
northerly  villages  and  took  refuge  among 


the  Caddo,  finally  becoming  a recognized 
division  of  the  confederacy.  These  were 
called  Imaha,  but  whether  the  people 
composing  this  division  were  from  the 
village  Imaha,  mentioned  by  the  early 
French  travelers,  isnotab,solutely known. 
The  people  of  the  Imaha  division  of  the 
Caddo  confederacy  for  some  time  re- 
tained their  own  language,  which  was 
Siouan.  See  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1092,  1896.  (A.  c.  F.) 

Imaham.— La  llarpe  (1719)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  j)t  nr,  73, 1851.  Imahans. — .lefTerys.  .Am  .Atlas, 
map  5, 1776.  Imahao. — Iberville  (1699)  in  Margrv, 
Dec.,  IV,  179,  1889. 

Imaklimiut.  An  Eskimo  tribe  occupy- 
ing Big  Diomede  id.,  Bering  strait.  See 
■ Okiogmiiit. 

Aohjuch-Aliat.— Dali  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxii,  2, 
1880.  Imach-leet.— Jackson,  Reindeer  in  Ala.ska, 
map,  145, 1894.  Imah-kli-mut. — Dali  in  Proc.  A.  A. 
A.  S.,  x.xxiv,  377, 1886.  Imakleet. — Well.sand  Kel- 
ly, Fskimo-Knglish  and  Eng.-Esk.  A’ocabs.,  chart, 
1890.  Imaklitgmut. — Zagoskin,  Desc.  Ku.ss.  Poss. 
in  Am.,  i,  73,  1847.  Inalugmiut. — Woolfe  in  11th 
Census,  Alaska,  130,  1893  (given  to  inliabitants  of 
both  islands;  .see  Innlik).  Yikirga'ulit.— Bogo- 
ras,  Chukchee,  21,  1904  (Chukchi  name  for  in- 
habitants of  Diomede  ids.). 

Imarsivik.  An  Eskimo  village  of  21 
peo|)le  on  the  e.  coa.st  of  Creenland. — 
Nansen,  Piskimo  Life,  124,  1894. 

Imekpung  {Imc'kjturi).  An  L^tkiavin- 
miut  Eskimo  camp  near  Pt  Barrow, 
Alaska. — ^lurdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  Pi., 
274,  1892. 

Imiak.  A Togiagmiut  village  at  the  out- 
let of  Aleknagik  lake,  Alaska. — Tebenkof 
(1849)  quoted  by  Baker,  Ceog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1902. 

Imiche.  A Californian  trilre  cited  sev- 
eral times  and  mentiom'd  once  as  on 
Kaweah  r..  Cal.,  which  location,  if  cor- 
rect, would  make  it  part  of  the  iUaripo.san 
stock.  The  Wimilchi  of  Kings  r.  may 
have  been  meant. 

Eemitches.— Bancroft,  Xat.  Races,  i,  363.  1874. 
Y-Mitches. — Henley  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  511.  1,8.54  (at 
Four  rivers,  near  Tulare  r. ).  Ymitches. — Bancroft, 
op.  cit.,  I,  4.56  (misquoted  from  Henley). 

Imigen  ( ‘fresh  water’ ).  One  of  the  two 
winter  villages  of  the  Kinguamiut,  a 
branch  of  the  Okomiut  Eskimo,  on  an 
island  at  the  head  of  Cnmb(‘rland  sd.; 
pop.  17 in  1883. — Boasin6th  Rep.  B.A.E., 
map,  1888. 

Imik.  .\  former  Aleut  village  on  .\gattu 
id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id.  group  of 
the  .Vleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Immaculate  Conception.  A mission  es- 
tablished by  iNIanpiette  in  1674  among 
the  Kaskaskia,  near  Rockford,  111. 
Immaculate  Conception. — Shea,  Cath.  Aliss..  406, 
18,55.  Immaculee  Conception  de  Notre  Dame  aux 
Illinois. — Gravicr(?)  (1694)  quoted  bv  Shea,  ibid., 
419. 

Immahal.  A former  Chutnashan  village 
in  Ventura  co..  Cal.,  “not  far  from  Jose 
Carrillo’s  rancho’’  in  1856. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Ibirmer,  May  4,  1860. 

Imnangana.  The  southernmost  winter 
settlement  of  the  Ita  Eskimo,  situated  at 
C.  York,  N.  Creenland. 
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IMNARKUAN IMPLEMENTS,  TOOLS,  UTENSILS 


Ekadlu'hsuin.— Stein  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  no.  9, 

man  1902  (-‘sahnon  fishery’ )•  Ignanine.— Heil- 
prin,’  Peary  Relief  Exped.,  102,  1393.  Imangen  - 
Markham  in  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  12/,  1866. 
Imnagen.— Ibid.,  129.  Imnangana.— Kroeber  in 
Bull  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.,  xii,  269,  1899.  Imu- 
anak.— Hayes,  Arct.  Boat  Jonrn.,  182,  18(>0. 

Imnarkuan  (‘where  we  make  maple 
sugar’).  A Passamaquockly  village  for- 
merly on  the  site  of  Pembroke,  Washing- 
ton CO.,  xMe. — Vetromile,  Abnakis,  56, 
1866.  . . , • 

Imoktegokshuk.  A Kaviagmiut  Eskimo 
village  at  C.  Nome,  Alaska;  ])op.  30  in 


Imokhtagokhshuk.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
11,  1884.  Imokhtegokhshuk.— Ibid.,  inai).  Imok- 
tegokshuk. — Bilker,  (Toog.  Diet.  Ahiskii,  1902. 

Imongalasha  {ImoHasIta,  ‘their  people 
arethere’ ).  A former  Choctaw  settlement, 
sometimes  called  West  Imongalasha  to 
distinguish  it  from  Imongalasha  Skatane, 
ami  also  jiopularly  known  as  Mokalusha. 
It  was  situated  on  the  headwaters  of  Tala- 
sha  cr. , Neshoba  co.,  Mi.ss.,  and  was  the 
most  important  Choctaw  town  in  that 
region,  the  name  appearing  often  in  early 
government  records.  Tecumseh  visited 
h in  ISll  and  held  a council  there.  In 
1824  it  was  almost  abandoned  owing  to 
the  ravages  of  smallpox.  The  houses  of 
the  settlement,  with  the  small  tielils  inter- 
vening, covered  an  area  of  3 m.  N.  and  s., 
and  U m.  e.  and  w.  It  consisted  of  a 
number  of  hamlets,  the  names  of  which, 
from  s.  to  N.,  were  Yaneka  Chukkilissa, 
Onaheli,  Nanihaba,and  Hihikonlo.— Hal- 
bertin  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ.,  vi, 431, 1902. 

Imuklasha.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  138, 


Imongalasha  Skatane  ( ImoklfVihd  iKkitini, 

‘ Little  Imongalasha’).  A former  Choc- 
taw town  on  the  e.  j)rong  of  Yazoo  cr., 
now  known  as  Flat  cr. , a n.  atHuent  of 
Petickfa  cr.,  Kemper  co..  Miss. — Halbert 
in  Miss.  Hist  Soc.  Pub.,  v,  423,  1902. 

East  Moka-Lassa.— Romans,  Florida,  310,  17/5. 
Imongolasha  Skatani.— West  Fla.  map.,  m.  177-i. 

Implements,  Tools,  Utensils.  W Id  lea  tool 
is  that  with  which  something  is  made, 
an  implement  that  with  which  work  is 
done,  and  a utensil  that  in  or  on  which 
something  is  prepared  or  used  up,  they 
can  not  always  be  distinguished  among 
primitive  {)eoples,  who  utilize  one  thing 
for  many  purposes.  Many  forms  are  dis- 
cussed un/ler  .1  ;7.s' /nvd  fnditslriex  and  in 
articles  devoted  to  special  activities.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  such 
devices  were  heljiers  of  the  skilful  hand 
and  a va-t  deal  of  excellent  work  was  done 
with  it  alone. 

The  Indians  of  North  America  were  in 
tbe  ^tone  age  and  therefore  every  device 
with  which  the  arts  of  life  were  carried 
on,  whether  implement,  tool,  or  utensil, 
was  in  harmony  with  this  grade  of  cul- 
ture. The  archeologist  fimls  of  such 
objects  in  ancient  remains  and  sites  either 
their  substantial  ])ortions,  or  the  perish- 
able parts  that  have  been  accidentally 


preserved,  or  impressions  of  theni  left  on 
pottery.  By  comparing  these  relics  with 
implements,  t<jols,  and  ntensils  found  in 
actual  use  among  the  Indians  one  is  able 
to  partially  reconstruct  ancient  industry 
and  read  far  backward  into  liistory.  The 

moment  that  the  savages  saw  implements, 

tools,  and  utensils  f>f  metal  in  the  hands 
of  Europeans,  they  recognized  the  supe- 
riority of  these  and  ado])ted  them.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  modilications 
that  were  made  in  hafting  and  using,  in 
order  to  adapt  the  new  devices  to  old 
habits  and  <.‘UStoins.  As  of  old,  manual 
parts  were  still  carved,  j/ainted,  and  hung 
with  symbols,  without  which  they  were 
thouglit  to  be  ineffectual. 

The  instruments  of  handicraft  were  of 
two  classes — general,  for  common  pur- 
poses, and  special,  for  particular  indus- 
tries. The  general  implements,  tools, 
ami  utensils  may  be  described  in  detail 
(Holmes  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1901,  501, 
1903): 

Hammers. — These  were  made  of  stone 
or  other  hard  substance,  with  or  without 
handles.  There  were  sledges,  mauls, 
and  pile-drivers  for  two  or  more  men. 

A'//hr8.— These  were  made  commonly 
of  chij)i)ed  or  ground  stone.  Teeth,  bone, 
shell,  and  wood  were  also  used  for  the 
pur]>ose  (McGuire  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  iv, 
1891). 

Saws. — These  were  of  serrated  stones, 
shells,  or  other  materials,  and  were 
worked  bv  rubbing  with  the  edge,  ofUm 
with  the'^aid  of  sand  with  or  without 
water. 

Borers.— Many  natural  objects  were 
used  for  making  holes  in  hard  and  soft  ob- 
jects, either  by  pressure,  striking,  vibrat- 
ing, or  revolving.  They  were  held  directly 
in  the  hand  nr  were  halted;  were  grasped 
bv  one  hand  or  l\v  both  hands;  held  be- 
tween the  palms  or  were  worked  by 
means  of  slraj),  bow,  or  |iump  (McGuire 
in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1894,  (.23,  1896) . (See 
Drills  and  DrUlin(j.) 

/l/c.^'. — The  st/me  ax,  rudely  flaked  or 
highly  polished,  ])lain  or  grooved,  ranging 
in  weight  from  a few  ounces  to  many 
pounds  in  the  ceremonial  ax,  was 
universal.  It  was  held  in  the  hand  or 
attache<l  in  various  ways  to  a handle  by 
means  of  rawhide,  but  wa<  never  fur- 
nislied  with  an  eye  for  a helve.  Other 
substances  were  occasionally  used,  as 
shell,  iron  ore,  and  copi/er,  but  the  stone 
ax  was  the  main  n'liance.  The  blade 
couM  be  easily  turned  at  right  angles,  and 
then  tin*  implement  became  an  a/lz.  (See 
.Id^c.v,  ('ells.) 

Scrapers. — The  scraper  was  also  a tool 
of  wide  dispersion.  In  shape  it  re- 
sembled a ctiisel  blade  with  a beveled 
edge.  The  rudest  wt're  sharj)  spalls  of 
siliceous  stone,  held  in  the  hand  with  or 
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without  paddin*;;  others  were  of  smooth 
materials  set  into  handles  or  grips  tliat 
snugly  fitted  the  workwoman’s  hand. 
One  variety  was  made  for  scraping  hides, 
another  for  scraping  wooil. 

Nippers. — These  include  all  devices  for 
holding  tightly  an  objector  holding  parts 
together  while  being  worked.  Hinged 
varieties werenot  known,  bnttheEskimo, 
especially,  had  several  inventions  to  do 
the  work  of  clamps,  j)incers,  tweezers,  or 
the  vise  with  the  aid  of  wedges. 

The  simjde  mechanical  j)owers,  the 
wedge,  the  lever,  and  the  inclined  plane, 
were  universally  understood.  The  screw 
was  employed  but  sparingly,  if  at  all. 
TheN.  W.  coast  tribes  used  rollers,  skids, 
and  parbuckles  to  movegreat  house  beams 
into  place,  and  the  Alaskan  Eskimo,  ac- 
cording to  Kllif)tt,  landed  the  walrus  by 
means  of  a sliding  tackle  loopi'd  over 
pegs  driven  into  cracks  in  the  rt)c-ks  and 
run  through  slits  in  the  hide.  The  wheel 
and  axle  were  entirely  unknown,  save  in 
their  most  primitive  form,  the  spindle. 
Power  for  doing  work  witli  the  devices 
just  described  was  deriveci  from  the  mus- 
cle of  the  worker.  The  wind  was  utilized 
here  and  there,  blowingupona  fixed  mat 
erected  for  a sail,  but  nothing  was  known 
of  shifting  sails.  The  Indiana  made  good 
use  of  fire  in  clearing  ground  for  planting, 
in  felling  trees,  excavating  canoes,  an<l 
making  pitch  and  glue.  Bellows  were  not 
used,  but  the  blowtube  existed.  Water 
wheels  were  unknown,  and  in  the  matter 
of  using  nature’s  forces  for  work  northern 
America  was  inapriinitivestateof  culture. 
The  special  implements,  tools,  and  uten- 
sils employed  in  the  various  aboriginal 
industries  are  enumerated  below-  They 
are  also  treated  more  fully  in  separate 
articles. 

Agrimlture. — Digging  sticks,  hardened 
in  fire  and  sharpened,  and  often  weighted ; 
dibbles,  hoes,  scarecrows,  harvesting  de- 
vices, husking  pegs,  granaries,  and  caches 
were  common.  For  harvesting  both  wild 
and  cultivated  produce  various  tribes  had 
tongs  for  j)icking  the  cactus  fruit,  stone 
implements  for  opening  hulls  or  shells, 
baskets  for  gathering,  carrying,  and  stor- 
ing, poles  for  reaching  fruit,  harvesting 
ai)paratus  for  grass  seed,  wild  rice,  camas, 
wokas,  coonti,  maize,  etc.  (See  Agricul- 
ture, Food.) 

Bark  work. — Peelers,  shredders,  twist- 
ers, sewing  tools,  pitching  tools. 

Boat  building. — Axes,  adzes,  saws, 
borers,  hammers,  knives,  pitch  and  paint 
brushes,  and  fire. 

Carrying. — I’acking baskets,  hide  ca.ses, 
walking  sticks,  special  costumes,  and  a 
provision  of  compact  food,  as  pemmican, 
dried  fish,  and  crisp  bread.  The  making 
up  of  burdens  into  neat  loads  for  han- 
dling and  tor  the  back  was  understood 


and  further  completed  by  means  of  head- 
bands,  breast  straps,  and  shoulder  straps. 
The  dog  was  here  and  there  a j:)ack  beast 
and  harness  was  devised. 

Cooking. — Besides  open  roasting,  gril- 
ling frames  of  wood,  and  pits  for  baking 
and  steaming,  there  were  stone  slabs  for 
parching  seeds  and  for  baking  bread;  pot- 
tery and  baskets  for  boiling  (the  latter  by 
the  help  of  heated  stones),  and  soa])Stone 
utensils  for  preparing  meat  and  other 
food.  (See7<’ood. ) 

Curing  food. — Drying  frames,  smoking 
devices. 

Fwhing. — Besides  fishing  implements 
proper,  the  fisher’s  outfit  included  canoes, 
paddles,  weirs,  dams,  anchor  stones,  etc. 

Plastic  art. — In  the  technic  of  this  in- 
dustry belong  all  tools  and  implements 
used  in  quarrying  clays  and  prej>aring 
them  for  the  potter,  all  devices  employed 
in  building  up,  smoothing,  polishing, 
and  decorating  ware,  and  the  apparatus 
for  burning.  {See  Pottery.) 

Quarrying,  mining,  and  stone  toorkhig. — 
Digging  sticks,  mauls,  hammers,  edge 
tools  for  making  lamps,  and  dishes  and 
other  recei)tacles  of  soapstone,  chij>ping 
and  other  shaping  tools  and  implements, 
carrying  apjiaratus,  liakers,  chippers, 
polishers. 

Te.ctile  industries. — All  implements  and 
tools  needed  in  gathering  roots,  stems, 
and  leaves  as  materials,  and  those  used 
in  preparing  these  for  juatting,  l)agging, 
basketry,  blankets,  robes,  lacework,  net- 
work, thread,  string,  and-rope;  finally  all 
inventions  employed  in  manufacturing 
these  products,  (see  Basketry,  Blanket.^, 
Weaving. ) 

Whaling. — Suit  of  water-tight  clothing; 
kaiak  and  paddle;  harpoon,  with  line; 
skin  floats;  lance. 

Woodcraft. — Ax,  knife,  saw,  adz,  chisel, 
borers,  rasps,  polishei’s,  jiaint  brushes, 
rollers,  moving  and  setting  uj)  devices. 
(See  Woodwork.) 

Forserving  and  consuming  food,  knives 
were  necessary;  spoons  were  fashioned 
of  natural  objects,  especially  of  wood, 
horn,  and  gourd,  but  there  were  no  forks 
or  individual  dishes  or  tables.  IMuch 
food  was  consumed  on  the  S]iot  where  it 
was  found.  The  Indians  had  manifold 
apparatus  for  making,  ]>reserving,  and 
using  fire;  for  cooking,  lighting,  and  heat- 
ing. Shovels  were  used  for  baking  bread. 
The  outfit  for  harvesting  and  j^repaiing 
acorns  included  gathering  basket,  for 
which  the  woman’s  hat  was  often  used, 
carrying  hamper,  granary,  hulling  mill, 
mortar,  hopper  basket,  meal  mat,  leach- 
ing pit,  cooking  basket,  mush  basket,  and 
eating  bowls.  Milling  implements  in 
general  included  natural  bowlders  and 
pebbles;  mortars  of  wood,  stone,  bone, 
or  hide;  jjestles  of  the  same  materials; 
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iiietate.s  of  varying  degrees  of  texture, 
with  inanos  to  correspond;  baskets  to 
serve  as  hoppers  and  to  catch  meal,  and 
brooms.  Hunters’  implements  included 
a vast  number  of  accessory  apparatus  for 
making  weapons  effectual. 

Devices  for  binding  or  permanently 
holding  two  parts  together,  pegs,  lash- 
ings, and  cement  were  used  (see  L'e- 
iiient).  In  the  absence  of  metal  and  rat- 
tan, rawhide,  sinew,  roots  of  evergreen 
trees,  splits  of  tough  wood,  ]>itch,  and 
animal  glue  jjerformed  the  necessary 
function.  In  the  aboriginal  economy  no 
great  stones  were  moved,  but  large  logs 
were  sometimes  transported  many  miles. 

Metric  devices  of  the  North  Americans 
were  very  crude  compared  with  modern 
standards,  but  were  exactly  adapted  to 
their  needs.  A man  fitted  his  boat  and 
all  its  appurtenances  to  his  body,  just  as 
he  did  his  clothing.  The  hunter,  basket 
maker,  potter,  tentmaker,  weighed  and 
measured  by  means  of  the  same  standanl. 
For  securing  uniform  thickness  the  N.  W. 
coast  tribes  bored  holes  through  hulls  of 
dugouts,  and  ran  slender  plugs  into  them 
which  were  used  as  gauges.  Usually  the 
parts  of  the  body  were  the  only  gauges. 
(8ee  Meas^nrernenls.) 

St  raigh  tellers  were  madeof  wood,  stone, 
horn,  or  ivory  for  bending  wood  and  other 
substances  to  shape.  Digging  sticks,  dib- 
t)les,  and  the  whole  class  of  implements 
for  making  holes  in  the  ground  were  used 
also  for  working  in  (piarries,  for  getting 
worms  and  the  like  from  the  beach  or 
the  earth,  and  for  digging  roots  for  food 
or  for  textile  and  other  industrial  pur- 
poses. Tongs  were  employed  in  moving 
hot  stones,  in  gathering  cactus  fruit,  and 
in  cajituring  snakes. 

Dwellings  were  of  such  varying  types 
and  forms  that  their  construction  in  dif- 
ferent areas  required  the  services  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  work— that  of  the  tentmaker, 
the  joiner,  the  mason,  or  the  snow  worker, 
with  their  different  implements,  includ- 
ing shovels,  axes,  trowels,  adzes,  levers, 
parbuckles,  etc.  (see  Architerture,  Jlabi- 
tatiovn).  The  joiner’s  outfit  included 
many  devices,  from  those  for  hafting  to 
those  for  house  building,  tent  framing, 
boat  fitting,  and  the  use  of  roots  and 
thongs.  Puncheons  were  hewn  out,  but 
there  was  no  mortising.  Hafting,  the 
joining  of  the  working  part  of  a tool  to 
the  manual  part,  was  accomplished  vari- 
ously by  driving  in,  groove,  splice,  socket, 
tongue-and-groove,  or  mortising,  and  the 
• fastening  was  done  with  pegs  or  lashing. 

For  the  shaping  arts,  the  working  of 
stone,  wood,  and  other  hard  substances, 
the  apparatus  varied  with  the  material, 
and  consisted  of  knives,  hammers,  wedges, 
saws,  files,  polishers,  l)orers,  adzes,  and 
chisels,  made  out  of  materials  best  suited 


always  to  their  uses.  (See  Art,  Sculpture, 
Stoneieork,  Woodwork.) 

The  propelling  of  all  sorts  of  water  craft 
was  done  by  i)addling,  by  poling,  by 
dragging  over  mud,  and  by  towing.  No 
oars  or  rudders  were  used.  Ve.ssels  were 
made  water-tight  with  pitch  or  by  the 
swelling  of  the  wood.  The  rope  or  raw- 
hide  line  for  dragging  a canoe  along  shore 
is  known  as  a cordelle,  the  krench-- 
Canadian  term.  Portage,  the  inoving  of 
a bark  canoe  from  one  body  of  water  to 
another,  was  accomplished  by  carrying 
load  and  canoe  sej)arately,  sliding  the 
emi)ty  canoe  over  mud,  or  shooting  rapids 
in  it."  (See  Bouts,  Commerce,  Trarel  and 
Transportation.) 

The  making  of  snowshoes  was  an  im- 
portant occupation  in  the  N.,  reipiiring 
great  skill  and  manifold  tools  and  devices. 
Ice  and  snow  implements  and  utensils 
used  in  the  higher  latitudes  include  picks 
with  ivory  or  stone  blades,  shovels  with 
wooden  blade  and  ivory  edge,  creepers 
for  the  boots,  boat  hooks  for  warding  off 
and  drawing  canoes,  sleds,  and  the  indis- 
pensable snowshoes.  The  Eskimo  were 
ingenious  in  devising  such  implements. 
They  had  shovels  with  edges  of  walrus 
ivory,  walking  sticks  for  going  over  the 
snow,  snow  goggles,  snowshoes,  and  snow 
trowels  and  knives  for  housebuilding; 
also  ice  picks  and  crowbars  and  hooks 
and  scoops  for  cutting  and  moving  ice. 

See  Arts  and  Jndustries,  and  the  sub- 
jects cited  thereunder;  also  the  articles 
describing  special  t\q)es  of  implements, 
tools,  and  utensils,  and  the  materials  from 
which  they  are  made.  (o.  t.  m.) 

Imtuk.  A A"uit  Eskimo  village  near 
Indian  pt.,  n.  e.  Siberia;  poj).  43  in  9 
houses  about  1895,  65  in  12  houses  in 
1901.  Most  of  its  people  are  of  the 
.‘Viwan  division,  but  4 families  are  from 
Cherinak. 

I'mtuk.— Bogora.s,  Chukchee,  29, 1904.  I'mtun.— 
Ibid.  (Chukchi  name). 

Imukfa  (Hitchiti;  ‘shell,’  also  referring 
to  a metallic  ornament  of  concave  shape; 
apjdied  possibly  in  allusion  to  the  bend 
in  the  river).  A subordinate  settlement 
of  the  Upper  Creek  town  Oakfnski,  on  a 
creek  of  the  same  name,  a short  distance 
w.  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.  A battle  was 
fought  there  Jan.  24,  1814,  in  the  Creek 
war,  and  the  celebrated  battle  of  the 
Horseshoe  Bend,  on  IMar.  25  of  the  same 
year,  took  place  in  the  immediate 

vicinity.  (.^.  s.  g.) 

Emucfau.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  371,  la's". 
Emuckfau. — IMckctt,  Hist.  .\la.,  n,  3.32-339,  1859. 
Emuckfaw. — Drake,  Ilk.  Tnds.,  bk.  iv,  50,  1848. 
Emukfau. — Ibid.,  •59.  Im-tnook-fau. — Hawkins 
(1799),  Sketch.  46,  1848. 

Imuris.  Given  by  early  authorities  as 
a Pima  rancheria  near  the  e.  bank  of 
Rio  San  Ignacio  (or  Magdalena),  lat. 
.30°  50',  long.  110°  50',  in  the  present 
Sonora,  Mexico.  Orozco  y Berra  men- 
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tions  the  Ilimeris  (who  are  evidently  the 
inhabitants  of  this  settlement),  with  the 
Opata.  If  they  belonged  to  the  latter, 
Iinures  was  doubtless  the  last  Opata  set 
tlement  toward  the  n.,  and  the  earlier 
writers  did  not,  in  this  ease,  distinguish 
the  Opata  from  the  Jdma.  Imnris  was 
visitecl  by  Fatlier  Kino  as  early  as  1699, 
and  the  bell  in  its  chureh  bears  the  date 
1680.  _ It  was  afterward  a visita  of  San 
Ignacio  mission  (Kudo  Knsayo,  ca.  1762, 
153,  1863),  with  80  inhabitants  in  1730. 
It  is  now  a civilized  pueblo.  Of  its  637 
inhabitants  in  1900,  74  were  Mayo  and  32 
Yatpii.  (f.  w.  II.) 

Himares.— Kino,  map,  in  Stocklein,  Neiie  Welt- 
Bott,  74,  1726.  Himeris. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog., 
58,  344,  1864.  Himuri. — Kudo  En.sayo  (ca.  1762), 
153,  1863.  Imoris.— Box,  A<i vcnture.s,  277,  1869. 
Imures.— Kino  (1696)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
8.,  I,  267,  1856.  Imurez. — Hardy,  Travel.'^,  427, 
1829.  Imuri.— Kino  {ca.  1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  s.,  I,  348,  1856.  Imuris. — Font,  map  (1777)  in 
Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  393,  1889.  Imuriz.— 
Hardy,  Travels,  432,  1829.  S.  Jose  Imuri. — Rivera 
(1730)  in  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  514,  1884. 
Uburiqui.— Kino  {ca.  1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
s.,  I,  348,  1856.  Ymurez. — Bandelier,  Gilded  Man, 
179,  1893. 

Inajalaihu.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i,  459,  1874. 

Inalik.  An  Ing^uklimiut  village  on 
Little  Diomede  id.,  Alaska.  The  name 
of  the  people  was  extended  by  Woolfe 
(11th  Census,  Alaska,  130,  1893)  to  in- 
clude the  inhabitants  of  both  islands.— 
Nelson,  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Inam.  The  best  known  village  of  the 
upper  division  of  the  Karok,  speaking 
the  Karakuka  dialect.  Situated  on  Kla- 
math r.,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Clear  cr., 
N.  w.  Cal.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  Deer- 
skin dance  and  of  an  annual  “world- 
making” ceremony.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 

E-nam.— Taylor  in  Gal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23,  I860. 

Inaqtek  { Ind'khtek,  ‘raven’).  A sub- 
phratry  orgensof  the  Menominee. — Hoff- 
man in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  Pb,  pt.  i,  42,  1896. 

Inaspetsum.  One  of  the  tribes  included 
by  the  early  fur  traders  under  he  term 
Nez  rerce‘(Ross,  P"ur  Hunters,  i,  185, 
1855).  They  lived  on  Columbia  r.,  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Snake,  in  Washington. 
Perhaps  they  were  the  Winatsbipum  or 
the  Kalis[)el.  (i..  f.  ) 

Incense.  Incense,  from  the  Latin  incen- 
dere,  ‘to  burn,’  is  defined  as  anything 
burned  to  produce  a pleasant  sweet  smell 
during  religious  rites.  It  may  be  regard- 
ed as  direct  sacrifice,  as  symbolic  of  as- 
cendingi)rayer,  or  as  an  aid  to  siiiritual  ex- 
altation. Incc-nse  has  been  inalmost  uni- 
versal use  from  the  earliest  historic  perioil, 
])articularly  in  the  more  highly  organized 
ancient  rciigions.  In  3Iexico  and  adja- 
cent parts  various  resinous  gums  known 
collectively  under  the  .Aztec  name  of 
copnlli,  r»r  co])al,  were  u.«ed.  North  of  the 
Rio  Crande  the  plant  substances  most 
commonly  emi)loye<l  for  the  same  purpose 


were  tobacco,  in  various  native  varieties; 
the  dried  tops  of  Thuja,  and  other  ce- 
dars; spruce  and  jiine  needles,  particu- 
larly those  of  Abies  and  Phms  pond erosa; 
sweet  grass  f Savasta)iu  odorata ) , Artemisia, 
and  the  root  of  the  balsam-root  [Balsam- 
orrliiza).  Tobacco  was  used  in  oneway 
or  another  in  important  ceremonials  over 
almost  the  whole  area  of  the  United  States 
and  along  the  N.  W.  coast,  and  in  the 
Canadian  interior.  Pine  needles  were 
most  commonly  used  among  the  Pueblos 
and  other  tribes  of  the  S.  W.  In  the 
noted  Hopi  snake  dance  the  smoke  of 
burning  juniiier  tops  was  blown  through 
tubes  known  as  “cloud-blowers”  until  the 
kiva  was  filled  with  the  pleasing  fra- 
grance. Cedar  tojis,  sweet  grass,  and 
wild  sage  were  more  common  in  cere- 
monies of  the  Plains  Indians,  especially 
the  Peyote  rite,  and  parcels  of  the  dried 
substance  were  .sometimes  attached  to 
sacrifice  poles  or  deposited  with  the 
corpse  in  the  grave  or  on  the  scaffold. 
With  some  tribes  the  twigs  and  leaves  of 
the  jilant  were  differentiated  as  male  and 
female.  The  balsam  root  was  burned  in 
small  (piantities  in  every  great  sweat- 
house  rite  among  the  Plains  tribes  and 
was  held  so  precious  that  sometimes  a 
horse  was  given  for  a single  root.  Among 
the  Siksika,  according  to  Wissler,  every 
tipi  contains  an  altar — a small  excavation 
in  the  earth — where  sweet  gum  is  burned 
daily. 

There  were  also  a number  of  vegetal 
perfumes  used  for  personal  gratification, 
either  by  rubbing  the  juice  of  the  crushed 
plant  over  the  skin  or  by  wearing  the 
leaves  or  dried  tops  in  little  bags  at- 
tached to  the  clothing.  The  Southern 
Ute  mother  jilaced  sweet-smelling  herbs 
under  the  jiillow  of  her  baby.  One  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  .secret  medicine 
employed  by  the  Buffalo  doctors  among 
the  Plains  tribes  in  treating  wounds  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  strong  smelling 
musk  of  the  beaver.  (.i.  m.) 

Incha.  An  unidentified  tribe  said  to  have 
lived  where  there  were  Spanish  settle- 
ments and  to  have  been  at  war  with  the 
Alantons  (Alento)  of  Arkansas  r.  in  1700. 
Icca.— Iberville  (1702)  in  Marfrry,  D5c.,  iv,  561. 
1880.  Incha. — Ibid.,  599. 

Inch!  {Ix'ici,  ‘stone  lodge’ ).  A village 
occupied  by  the  Kansa  in  tbeir  migration 
up  Kansas  r. — J.  O.  Dor.‘<ey,  inf’n,  1882. 

Incom ecanetook  {IiK'Oine-rnii-ctook). 
Oiven  by  Ro.ss  (Advent.,  2!K1,  1847)  as  an 
Okinagan  tribe. 

Indak.  .A  former  Alaidu  village  on  the 
site  of  Placerville,  ICldorado  co.,  Ual. — 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  AIus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVII,  pi.  xxxviii,  1905. 

Iiidelcliidnti  (‘pine’).  An  Apache  clan 
or  band  at  Ran  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
.Vl'ache,  .Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bourkeiu  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii.  111,  1890);  identical 
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with  Imlilche-dentiene,  ‘Live  in  country 
with  large  pine  trees’  (White,  Apache 
Names  of  Indian  Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. ), 
a hand  formerly  under  chief  Narchubeu- 
lecolte. 

Indian.  The  common  designation  of 
the  aborigines  of  America.  The  name 
first  occurs  in  a letter  of  Columbus  dated 
Feb.,  1498,  wherein  the  discoverer  speaks 
of  the  Indies  he  had  with  him  (F.  F. 
Hilder  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  i,  545, 
1899).  it  was  the  general  belief  of  the 
day,  shared  by  Columbus,  that  in  his 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  he  had  reached 
India.  This  term,  in  spite  of  its  mislead- 
ing connotation,  has  pa.«sed  into  the  lan- 
guages of  the  civilized  world:  Indio  in 
Spanish,  I’ortuguese,  and  Italian;  Indien 
in  French; /ndame'J' in  German,  etc.  The 
term  American  Indian,  for  which  it  has 
been  proposed  to  substitute  Amerind 
(q.  v. ),  is  however  in  common  use;  less  so 
the  objectionable  term  redskins,  to  which 
correspond  the  French  Pennx-roiujes, 
the  German  Jinthluinte.  Brinton  titled 
his  book  on  the  aborigines  of  the  New 
World,  “The  Amenmn  Race,”  but  this 
return  to  an  early  use  of  the  wonl  Amer- 
ican can  hardly  be  successful.  In  geo- 
graphical nomenclature  the  Indian  is 
well  remembered.  There  are  Indian 
Territory,  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Indian- 
ola,  Indio.  B sides  these,  the  maps  and 
gazetteers  record  Indian  arm,  bay,  bayou, 
beach,  l)ottom,  branch,  brook,  camp,  cas- 
tle, cove,  creek,  crossing,  diggings,  (Iraft, 
fall,  field,  fields,  ford,  gai>,  grove,  gulch, 
harbor,  head,  hill,  hills,  island,  lake, 
mills,  mound,  mountain,  neck,  orchard, 
pass,  point,  pond,  ridge,  river,  rock,  run, 
si)ring.  springs,  swamp,  town,  trace,  trail, 
valley,  village,  and  wells,  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
term  Red  Indian,  applied  to  the  Beothuk, 
has  given  Newfoundland  a number  of 
place  names. 

Many  wild  plants  have  been  called 
“ Indian’’  in  order  to  mark  tliem  off  from 
familiar  sorts.  Use  by  Indians  has  been 
the  origin  of  another  class  of  such  terms. 

The  following  plants  have  been  called 
after  the  Indian: 

Indian  apple. — The  May  apple,  or  wild 
mandrake  ( PodophiiUum  pcltatum ) . 

Indian  arrow. — The  burning  bush,  or 
wahoo  ( Enonymmt  atropnrpnreus) . 

Indian  arroiv-irood. — The  flowering  dog- 
wood, or  cornelian  tree  ( Cornns  Jlorida). 

Indian  halm. — The  erect  trillium,  or  ill- 
scented  wake-robin  [Trillium  ereetum). 

Indian  hark. — The  laurel  magnolia,  or 
sweet  bay  {Magnolia  rirginiana). 

Indian  hean. — (1)  The  catal pa,  or  bean- 
tree  (Catalpacafalpa).  (2)  A New  Jersey 
name  of  the  groundnut  ( Apm.s  apios). 

Indian  heard-graxs. — The  bushy  beard- 
gra.ss  {Andropogon  gloniei'atm). 


Indian  hitters.— A North  Carolina  name 
of  the  Fraser  umbrella  or  cucumber  tree 
{Magnolia  fraseri ) . 

Indian  hlac.k  drink. — The  cassena,  yau- 
pon,  black  drink  (q.  v. ),  or  Carolina  tea 
( Ilex  cassine ) . 

Indian  hogs  and  girls. — A western  name 
of  the  Dutchman’s  breeches  {Bikaknlla 
cumllaria). 

Indian  bread. — The  tuckahoe  {Scelero- 
tiuni  giganleum). 

Indian  hread-rooi.— The  prairie  turnip, 
or  ])omme  blanche  {Psoralea  e.wnlenla ). 

Indian  cedar.— The  hop-hornbeam,  or 
iron  wood  {Ostrya  rirginiana). 

Indian  cherrij.—  {l)  The  service-berry, 
or  june-berrv  { Amelanchier  canadensis). 
(2)  The  Carolina  buckthorn  {Uhamnns 
curoliniana) . 

Indian  chichveed. — The  caipet-weetl 
( Mollugo  rerticillata) . 

Indian  chief. — A western  name  r>f  the 
American  cowslip  or  shooting-star  {Do- 
dec(dheon  nieadia). 

Indian  cigar  tree. — The  common  catalpa 
{Cat(dpa  catalpa),  a name  in  use  in  I’enn- 
sylvania,  iMaryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  See  Indian  hean,  above. 

Indian  corn. — IMaize  {Zea  mays),  for 
which  an  early  name  was  Indian  wheat. 

Indian  cncnmher. — Medeola  rirginiana, 
also  known  as  Indian  cucumI)er-root. 

Indian  cu]>. — ( 1 ) The  common  pitcher- 
plant  {Sarraceniapurpnrea).  (2)  Thecu])- 
plant  {Silphinm  ]>erfoliatum). 

Indian  currant. — The  coral-berry  {Sym- 
phoricarjms  vulgaris) . 

Indian  dye. — The  yellow  jmccoon  or 
orange-root  {Ihjdrastis  canadensis);  also 
known  as  yellow-root. 

Indian  elm. — The  slippery-elm  {Vlnnts 
fulra). 

Indian  fig. — (1)  The  eastern  prickly 
pear  {Opuntia  opnntia).  (2)  Cereus  gi- 
ganteus,  or  saguaro,  the  giant  cereus  of 
Arizona,  California,  Mexico,  and  New' 
Mexico. 

Indian,  fog. — The  crooked  yellow  stone- 
crop  or  dwarf  houseleek  {Sednm  rejlexum). 

Indian  grarel-root. — The  tall  boneset  or 
joe-pye-weed  {Enp(doriam  purpurenm) . 

Indian  hemp. — (1 ) Thearmy-root  ( ^ly^o- 
cynum  cannahinum),  called  also  black  In- 
dian heinj).  (2)  The  swamp  milkweed 
{Asclepias  incarnata)  and  the  hairy  milk- 
weed (A.  ])idchra),  called  also  white  In- 
dian hemp.  (8)  A West  Virginia  name 
for  the  yellow  toad-flax  ( Linaria  linaria). 
(4)  The  velvet-leaf  (Ahutilon  ahniilon), 
called  also  Indian  mallow. 

Indianhip})0. — Thebowman’s-root  (7’or- 
teranthus  trifoliatus),  called  also  Indian 
physic. 

Indian  lemonade. — A California  name, 
according  to  Bergen,  for  the  fragrant 
sumac  {lihus  frilohata). 
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Indian  lettuce. — The  round-leaved  win- 
tergreen  {Pyrola  rotiDidifolia) . 

Indian  mallow. — (1)  Tlie  velvet-leaf 
{Abutilon  abutdon),  also  known  as  Indian 
hemp.  (2)  The  prickly  sida  {Sida  spi- 
nosa). 

Indian  melon. — A Colorado  name  of  a 
species  of  Echinocactus. 

Indian  millet. — The  silky  oryzopsis 
( Oryzopsis  aispidata). 

Indian  moccasin. — The  stemless  lady’s- 
slipper  or  moccasin-Hower  ( Gypripediurn 
acanle). 

Indian  mozemize,  or  moose  misse. — The 
American  mountain-ash  or  dogberry  {Sor- 
bus  americana). 

Indian  paint. — (1)  Thestrawberry-blite 
[Blitiun  capitntum).  (2)  The  hoary  puc- 
coon  {IAthos}>emnum  canescens).  (3)  A 
Wisconsin  name,  according  to  Bergen,  for 
a species  of  Tradescantia.  (4)  Bloodroot 
{Banguinaria  canadensis),  called  red  In- 
dian paint.  (5)  The  yellow  puccoon  ( Hy- 
drastis canadensis),  called  yellow  Indian 
paint. 

Indian  paint-brush. — The  scarlet-paint- 
ed cup  ( Castilleja  coccinea) . 

Indian  peach. — Ungrafted  peach  trees, 
according  to  Bartlett,  which  are  consid- 
ered to  be  more  thrifty  and  said  to  bear 
larger  fruit.  In  the  South  a specific 
variety  of  clingstone  peach. 

Indian  pear. — The  service-berry  {Ame- 
lanchier  canadensis),  called  also  wild  In- 
dian pear. 

Indian  physic. — (1)  The  bowman’s- 
root  { Porteranthus  trifoliatus) , called  also 
Indian  hippo.  (2)  American  ipecac  ( Por- 
teranthus stipulatns).  (3)  Fraser’s  mag- 
nolia, the  long-leaved  umbrella-tree 
( Magnolia  fraseri ) . 

Indian  pine.— loblolly,  or  old-field 
\rn\Q  {Pinus  taeda).  , 

Indian  pink. — (1)  The  Carolina  pink, 
or  worm-grass  ( Spigelia  marylandica ) . ( 2 ) 
The  cypress- vine  {QuamocHt  quamoclit). 
(3)  The  fire  pink  {Silene  mrginicn).  (4) 
The  cuckoo-flower,  or  ragged-robin 
{Lychnis  jios-cucnli).  (5)  The  fringed 
milkwort,'  or  polygala  {Polygala  pauci- 
folia).  (6)  The  scarlet-painted  cup  ( Cas- 
I ill eja  coccinea).  (7)  The  wild  pink  (.S’i- 
lenepennsylranica).  (8)  Silene californica. 

Indian  pipe. — Thecorpse-plantor  ghost- 
flower  ( Monolropa  uni  fora). 

Indian  pitcher. — The  jfitcher-plant  or 
side-saddle  flower  {Sarracenia  purpurea). 

Indian  plantain. — (1)  The  great  Indian 
plantain  or  wild  collard  {Mesadenia  reni- 
formis).  (2)  The  pale  Indian  plantain 
{M.  atriplidfolia).  (3)  The  tuberous  In- 
dian plantain  {M.  tuherosa).  (4)  The 
sweet-scented  Indian  plantain  {Synosma 
suareolens) . 

Indian  poke. — (1)  American  white  hel- 
lebore! Veratrnm  riride).  (2)  False  hel- 
lebore ( r.  woodii). 


Indian  posey. — (1)  Sweet  life-everlast- 
ing ( Gnaphalium  obt usi folia ni).  ( 2 ) Large- 
flowered  everlasting  {Anaphaiis  argari- 
tacea).  (3)  The  butterfly- weed  {Ascleqnas 
tuherosa). 

Indian  potato. — (1)  The  groundnut 
{xipw  apios).  (2)  A western  name  for 
the  squirrel-corn  {Bikukalla  canadensis) . 
(3)  A California  name,  according  to  Ber- 
gen, for  Brodiaea  capitata;  but  acconling 
to  Barrett  (inf’n,  1906)  the  term  is  indis- 
criminately given  to  many  different  species 
of  bulbs  and  conns,  whiidi  formed  a con- 
siderable item  in  the  food  supply  of  the 
Californian  Indians. 

Indian  jmccoon. — The  hoary  puccoon 
( Li th  ospermum  canescens ) . 

Indian  red-root. — The  red-root  {Gyroth- 
eca  capitata). 

Indian  rhubarb. — AC’alifornia  name,  ac- 
cording to  Bergen,  ior  Sa.i'ifraga  peltata. 

Indian  rice. — Wild  rice  {Zizania  aguai- 
ica ) . 

Indian  root. — The  American  spikenard 
{Aralia,  racemosa). 

Indian  sage. — The  common  thorough- 
wort  or  boneset  ( Eupatoriumperfoliatum ) . 

Indi  an  sh  a m rock.  — The  i 1 1 -seen  ted  wak  e- 
robin,  or  erect  trillium  ( Trillium  erectum). 

Indian  shoe. — The  large  yellow  lady’s- 
slipper  {Cypripedium  hirsidum). 

Indian  slipper. — Thepinklady’s-slipjier, 
or  moccasin-flower  {Cypripedium  acanle). 

Indian  soap-plant. — The  soap-l>erry,  or 
wild  China-tree  {Sapindus  marginatus) . 

Indian  strauherry. — The  strawberry- 
blite  {Blitum  capitatum) . 

Indian  fm.  — Plants,  the  leaves,  etc.,  of 
which  have  been  infused  by  the  Indians, 
and  after  them  by  whites;  also  the  decoc- 
tion made  therefrom,  for  example,  Lab- 
rador tea  {Ledum  gro’landicuin),  which  in 
Labrador  is  called  Indian  tea. 

Indian  tobacco. — (1)  The  wild  tobacco 
{Lobelia  inf ata).  (2)  Wild  tobacco  (A7c- 
otiana  ru-dica).  (3)  Theplantain-leaf  ever- 
lasting {Antennaria  plantaginifoUa).  (4) 
A New  Jersey  name,  according  to  Bart- 
lett, of  the  common  mullein  ( Verbascum 
thapsus). 

Indian  turmeric. — The  yellow  jniccoon, 
or  orange- root  {Hydra.dis  canadensis). 

Indian  hirnip. — (1)  The  jack-in-the- 
pulpit  {.irisaema  triphyllum),  also  called 
three-leaved  Indian  turnip.  (2)  The 
prairie  potato,  or  pom  me  blanche  {Psor- 
alea  esculenta  ). 

Indian  rerrain. — ANewfoundland  name, 
according  to  Bergen,  for  the  shining  club- 
moss  {Lycopodium  lucidulum). 

Indian  tmrrior. — A California  name  for 
Ped icu lar is  dens{  fora. 

Indian  need. — An  early  term  for  to- 
bacco. 

Indian  v'heat. — An  early  term  for  maize, 
or  Indian  corn. 

Indian  whort. — .V  Labrador  and  New- 
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foundland  name  for  the  red  bearberry  or 
kinnikinnik  {Arclostaphylos  iim-nrsi). 

Indian  The  great  willow-herb 

or  fireweed  {EpHobimn  an  gusli  folium), 
although  Algonquian  Indians^  called  the 
basswood  { Tilia  americana)  wickup. 

There  are,  besides,  the  Indian's  dream, 
the  purple-stemmed  cliff-brake  {Fellaea 
atropurpurea),  and  the  Indian's  plume, 
Oswego  tea  (Monarda  didyma). 

Another  series  of  terms  in  which  the 
Indian  is  remembered  is  the  following: 

Indian  bed. — A simple  method  of  roast- 
ing clams,  by  placing  them,  hinges  up- 
permost, on  the  ground,  and  building 
over  them  a fire  of  brushwood. 

Indian  bread. — Bread  made  of  maize 
meal  or  of  maize  and  rye  meal. 

Indian-corn  hills. — (1)  In  Essex  co.. 
Mass.,  accordiiiij  to  Bartlett,  hummocky 
land  resembling  hills  of  Indian  corn. 
(2)  Hillocks  covering  broad  fields  near 
the  ancient  mounds  and  earthworks  of 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  etc.  (I.apham,  Antiqui- 
ties of  Wisconsin) . 

Indian  dab. — A Pennsylvania  name  for 
a sort  of  battercake. 

Indian  file. — Single  file;  the  order  in 
which  Indians  march. 

Indian  fort. — A name  given  to  aborig- 
inal earthworks  in  w.  New  York,  in  Ohio, 
and  elsewhere. 

Indian  gift. — Something  reclaimed  after 
having  been  given,  in  reference  to  the 
alleged  custom  among  Indians  of  expect- 
ing an  ecjuivalent  for  a gift  or  otherwise 
its  return. 

Indian  giver. — A repentant  giver. 

Indian  ladder. — A ladder  made  by 
trimming  a small  tree,  the  part  of  the 
branches  near  the  stem  being  left  as 
steps. 

Indian  liquor.  — A AVesteru  term  for 
whisky  or  rum  adulterated  for  sale  to  the 
Indians. 

Indian  meal. — Maize  or  corn  meal.  A 
mixture  of  wheat  and  maize  Hour  was 
called  in  earlier  days  “wheat  and  in- 
diau”;  one  of  maize  and  rye  flour,  “rye 
and  indian.” 

Indian  orchard. — According  to  Bartlett, 
a term  used  in  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts to  designate  an  old  orchard  of  un- 
grafted apple  trees,  the  time  of  planting 
being  unknown. 

Indian  pipestone. — A name  for  catlinite 
(q.  V.),  the  stone  of  which  tribes  in  the 
region  of  the  upper  INIississippi  made 
their  tobacco  pipes. 

Indian  pudding. — A pudding  made  of 
cornmeal,  mola.«ses,  etc. 

Indian  reservation  or  reserve. — A tract  of 
land  reserved  by  Government  for  the  In- 
dians. 

Indian  sign. — A Western  colloquialism 
of  the  earlier  settlement  days  for  a trace 
of  the  recent  presence  of  Indians. 


Indian  sugar. — One  of  the  earlier  names 
for  maple  sugar. 

Indian  summer. — The  short  season  of 
plea.'^ant  weather  usually  occurring  about 
the  middle  of  November,  corresponding 
to  the  European  St  Marthas  summer,  or 
summer  of  All  Saints  (Albert  Matthews 
in  Monthly  Weather  Rev.,  Jan.,  1902). 

The  name  Indian  apj)ears  sometimes 
in  children’s  games  (Chamberlain  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xv,  107-116,  1902). 

In  Canadian  French  the  usual  term 
applied  to  the  Indian  was  “sauvage” 
(savage);  and  hence  are  met  such  terms 
as  “botte  sauvage,”  “traine  sauvage,” 
“tabagane,”  “the  sauvage.”  The  “Si- 
wash”  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the 
Chinook  jargon  is  only  a corrui)tion  of 
the  “sauvage”  of  French-Canadian  trap- 
pers and  adventurers.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Indian  Affairs.  See  Office  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

Indian  Commissioners.  See  United  States 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

“Indian  Helper.”  See  Carlisle  School. 

Indian  Industries  League.  A philan- 
thropic organization,  originally  the  In- 
dian industries  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Indian  As.sociation,  but  incorpor- 
ated as  an  independent  body  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1901.  Its  object  is  “to  oi)cn 
individual  opportunities  of  work,  or  of 
education  to  be  iLsed  for  self-support,  to 
individual  Indians,  and  to  build  up  self- 
supporting  industries  in  Indian  commu- 
nities.” As  a department  of  the  national 
organization  the  Indian  industries  gained 
its  first  important  impetus  in  18. <2,  when 
it  held  at  the  Mechanics’  Fair,  in  Boston, 
an  exhibition  of  Indian  beadwork  and 
of  class-room  work  in  iron,  tin,  wood, 
leather,  and  lace.  It  has  been  instru- 
mental in  the  education  of  two  Indian 
girls,  who  were  graduated  with  credit 
from  the  Boston  Iligh  School,  and  has 
helped  individual  educated  Indians  to- 
ward self-su])port,  having  in  view  the  fact 
that  the  progress  of  the  Indians  toward 
civilization  is  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  young  people  who  have  seen  and 
practised  the  white  man’s  life  at  its  best. 
It  has  also  helped  to  foster  a beadwork  in- 
dustr\^  aided  in  developing  the  native 
mocca«in  to  suit  the  white  man;  bought 
baskets  of  native  manufacture,  paying 
therefor  a fair  jiriceto  the  Pima  and  Mis- 
sion Indians,  tne  basket  making  tribes  of 
Washington,  and  others,  and  has  obtained 
for  the.'-'e  products  places  for  exhibit  and 
sale.  The  league  also  erected  an  indus- 
trial room  for  the  Navaho  on  Ban  Juan  r., 
N Alex.,  which  was  disposed  of  when  the 
plant  became  a mission  station.  In  1905 
the  presidentof  the  league  officially  visited 
the  Mission  Indians  of  California  and 
others,  his  report  on  the  former  resulting 
in  the  amelioration  of  their  extreme  ]>ov- 
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erty  by  l)ringiuir  to  tliem  goveniinental 
aiul  ])i’ivate  aid.  The  league  strives  to 
aid  the  Indians  in  any  way  that  offers 
even  temporary  self-support,  like  that 
derived  from  their  aboriginal  industries. 
It  believes  in  the  assimilation  of  the  In- 
dians into  the  national  life,  in  the  abol- 
ishment of  reservations,  and  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  Indians  to  live  and  work 
where  they  please.  (f.  c.  s.  ) 

Indian  Point.  A village  on  the  site  of 
Idsbon,  N.  Y.,  occupied  after  the  Revo- 
lution by  Catholic  lro(iuois  removed 
thither  by  the  English  Government  until 
they  were  dispersed  in  LSOd,  when  they 
retiredto  Onondaga  and  St  Regis. — Shea, 
C’ath.  Miss.,  H42,  1S5.5. 

Indian  Rights  Association.  A nonj)olit- 
ical,  nonsectarian  body  organized  in  Phil- 
ailelphia,  Dec.  15,  1S82,  by  gentUanen 
who  met  in  response  to  an  invitation  of 
!\Ir  John  Welsh  to  consider  the  best 
method  of  producing  such  public  feeling 
and  Congressional  action  as  should  secure 
civil  rights  and  edm-ation  to  the  Indians, 
and  in  time  bring  about  their  civilization 
and  admission  to  citizenship.  When  the 
association  began  its  work  mucb  of  the 
country  over  which  the  Indians  roamed 
was  sparsely  settled;  outbreaks  had  been 
frequent;  comparatively  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  Indians’  rights  and 
wrongs,  and  ignorance  concerning  Indian 
affairs  was  widespread.  When  the  tide 
of  emigration  swe[)t  westward,  and  set- 
tlers, good  and  bad,  began  crowding  the 
Indians  more  and  more,  it  was  evident 
that  measures  should  be  adopted  whei'eby 
the  Indian  could  be  adapted  to  his  new 
artificial  environment.  The  work  con- 
fronting the  association  was  one  of  mag- 
nitude. It  was  necessary  to  procure 
accurate  knowledge  of  actual  conditions, 
which  could  be  done  only  by  frequent 
visits  to  the  Indian  country.  The  infor- 
mation thus  obtained  had  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  in  order 
that  sufficient  j)ressure  miglit  be  exerted 
on  Congress  and  the  Executive.  This 
was  done  by  dissemination  of  information 
in  ])amphlets  and  leaflets,  by  ]>ublic  ad- 
dresses, and  by  announcements  through 
the  public,  prt'ss.  The  association  gradu- 
ally won  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  public.  The  accuracy  of  its  state- 
ments is  rarely  (juestioned  now,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  press  on  any  matter  re<iuir- 
ing  attention  from  Congress  or  the  public 
usually  meets  with  ready  response.  In 
the  beginning  the  a;^sociation  was  re- 
garded by  a few  as  maintaining  visionary 
theories,  and  was  viewed  by  some  Gov- 
ernment otficials  as  a meddlesome  and 
irresponsible  body;  but  the  Office  f>f  In- 
dian Affairs  came  to  regard  it  as  a friendly 
critic  and  welcomed  its  aid.  The  asso- 
ciation has  a representative  in  Washing- 


ton to  cooperate  with  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioner  matters  recjuiring  adjust- 
ment, to  scrutinize  legislation  relating  to 
Indian  affairs,  and  to  inform  membeis  of 
Congress  regarding  the  merits  or  demer- 
its of  pending  bills.  Vicious  legislation, 
when  it  can  not  be  defeated  in  committee, 
is  vigorously  fought  in  (bngress  througli 
personal  presentation  and  by  letteis  and 
])amphlets,  with  frequent  appeals  to  the 
Executive. 

ISlany  of  the  laws  enacted  by  Congre.ss 
with  a view  of  imj)roving  the  condition 
of  the  Indian  have  been  prompted  by  the 
association.  Among  those  of  a general 
nature  is  the  statute  of  Feb.  8,  1887, 
known  as  the  “general  severalty  act,’’ 
which  autliorizes  allotments.  Under  this 
law  the  title  to  Indian  lands  is  held  by 
the  Government  in  most  cases  for  25 
years,  but  in  the  meantime  the  allot- 
tee is  subject  to  the  laws  in  common  with 
other  citizens.  More  recent  is  the  enact- 
ment of  a statute,  drafted  by  the  associa- 
tion, designed  to  ilefeat  the  monopoly 
that  has  so  largely  controlled  Indian 
trade,  the  law  now  providing  that  any 
j)er.son  of  good  moral  character  shall  be 
granted  a licen.se  on  a{)plication. 

The  courts  have  frecpiently  been  ap- 
j)ealed  to  by  the  a.«sociation  in  the  en- 
deavor to  secure  justice.  The  Warner 
Ranch  (l\Iis-ion  Indian)  case,  apj>ealed 
from  the  local  courts  of  California  to  the 
iSupreme  Court  f>f  the  United  States,  was 
in  its  inception  espoused  by  the  a.ssocia- 
tion  and  prosecuted  by  it  to  the  final  de- 
cree of  the  highest  tribunal,  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  case 
being  advanced  by  the  association.  The 
celebrated  “Lone  Wolf”  case  was  ap- 
pealed by  the  association  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  hope  that 
the  policy  of  recognizing  the  validity  and 
sacredness  of  the  Government’s  treaty 
obligations  with  the  Indian  tril>es,  fol- 
lowed since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, would  l>e  upheld.  The  adverse 
decision  in  this  ca.«e  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a new  era  in  the  management  of 
the  Indians.  The  ai>peal  made  to  the 
association  by  friendsof  Spotted  Hawk  and 
Little  Whirlwind,  of  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne in  Montana,  under  sentence  of  death 
and  life  imprisonment,  respectively,  for 
the  alleged  murder  of  a slieep  herder, 
was  res])onded  to  by  the  a.«sociation, 
which  employed  counsel  to  present  the 
case  on  appeal  to  the  suj>reme  court  of 
IMontana.  The  effort  resulted  in  securing 
the  liberty  of  both  young  men,  and  a 
subseipient  confession  by  the  ]ier.eon 
guilty  of  the  crime  charged  to  thean  fully 
exonerated  them  and  sliowed  the  need 
of  wat*  hfulness  to  ])revent  great  wrongs 
against  Indians  by  reason  of  local  preju- 
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dice.  The  exposure  by  the  association 
of  the  anomalous  conditions  in  Indian 
Territory  resulted  in  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  and  of  C<mgress  to  the 
need  of  better  safeguarding  the  rights  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Considerable  attention  lias  been  given 
by  the  association  to  exposing^  the 
wrongdoing  of  Government  officials 
where  such  unfortunately  existed,  usu- 
ally by  the  class  of  employees  who  ob- 
tained* their  positions  through  political 
intliience.  The  association  h^  also 
strenuously  urged  that  the  appointment 
of  Indian  agents  be  made  solely  on  the 
grouml  of  efficiency,  and  it  was  through 
its  efforts  that  the  r-ivil-service  rules  were 
extended  to  the  Indian  service. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
Indian  Rights  Association,  Congress, 
owing  largely  to  misunderstanding  of  the 
Indians’  needs,  failed  to  make  adequate 
appropriations  for  schools,  but  by  inform- 
ing the  public  of  the  nature  and  possi- 
bilities of  this  work,  a vigorous  sentiment 
was  created  in  its  favor  (see  Education). 
The  fact  that  an  organization  exists  solely 
to  guard  the  rights  of  the  Indians  acts  as 
a powerful  deterrent  to  persons  seeking 
the  exploitation  of  the  Indians’  estate. 

The  association  has  printed  and  dis- 
tributed about  t)00,000  copies  of  various 
publications.  Among  those  that  have 
attracted  much  attention  are:  The  Indian 
Before  the  Law,  by  Henry  S.  Pancoast; 
The  Indian  Question  Past  and  Present, 
by  Herbert  Welsh;  Indian  Wardship,  by 
Charles  E.  Pancoast;  Civilization  Among 
the  Sioux,  by  Herbert  Welsh;  The  Mis- 
sion Indians,  by  C.  C.  Painter;  Latest 
Studies  on  Indian  Reservations,  by  J.  B. 
Harrison;  and  A New  Indian  Policy,  by 
S.  M.  Brosius.  (m.  k.  s.  s.  m.  n. ) 

Indian  River.  A summer  camp  of  the 
Sitka  Indians  of  Alaska,  containing  43 
persons  in  1880.— Petroff  in  Tenth  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  32,  1884. 

“Indian’s  Friend.”  See  National  Indian 
AsiiOciatio7i. 

Indian  Village.  A former  Micmac  vil- 
lage near  L.  Badger,  Fogo  co.,  Newfound- 
land.— Vetromile,  Abtiakis,  56,  1866. 

Industries.  See  A rtK  and  luduMnes,  and 
the  various  industries  thereunder  men- 
tioned. 

Inewakhnbeadhin  {I'> ‘^-7vaqube-a^'>^ 
‘keepers  of  the  mysterious  stones’).  A 
subgens  of  the  Mandhinkagaghe  gens  of 
theOmaha. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
228,  1897. 

Ingahame.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  lower  Yukon  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  63  in  1880. 
50  in  1890. 

Ingahame. — Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Ala.ska.  12, 1884. 
Ingahameh.— Ibid,  map.  Ingahamiut. — lltli  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  lO.!,  1S93. 

Ingalik  ( ‘ having  louse’s  eggs’).  An  Es- 
kimo term  for  Indian,  applied  first  to  the 


Kaiyukhotana  of  Yukon  r.,  and  extended 
by  the  Russians  to  all  Kaiyukhotana, 
sometimes  to  Athapascan  tribes  in  gen- 
eral. Pop.  635  in  1890:  312  males  and  323 
females.  The  villages  are  xVnvik,  Chag- 
vagchat,  Chinik,  Kagokakat,  Kaiakak, 
Kaltag,  Khatnotoutze,  Khogoltlinde, 
Khulikakat,  Klamasqualtin,  Koserefski, 
Kunkhogliak,  Kutul,  Lofka,  Nunakhtag- 
amut,  Tanakot,  Tutago,  Taguta,  and 
Wolasatux. 

Ingaleek. — Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Ala.ska,  29,  1871. 
Ingaleet  — Dull  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  26,  1877. 
Ingalete. — Whymper,  Alaska,  158,  1868.  Ing'- 
aliki.— Dali,  op.  c,it.,25  (Rus.sian  form).  Ingalit.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Cen.sus,  Ala.ska,  5,  1884.  Ingekas- 
agmi.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  42d  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  25,  1871.  Ingeletes.— Ibid.,  31.  In'-kal- 
ik.— Dali.  op.  fit.,  25.  Inkalite.— Latham  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Loud.,  i,  183, 1848.  Inkaliten.— Glasu- 
nolY  in  Baer  and  llelmerscn,  Beitriige,  i,  120, 1839. 
Inkilik.— Schott  in  Erman,  Archiv,  vn,  480,  1849. 
Inkiliken.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  7, 1855. 

Ingamatsha.  A Chugachigmiut  village 
on  Chenega  id..  Prince  William sd.,  Alas- 
ka; po]).  80  in  1880,  73  in  1890,  140  in  1900. 

Chenega. — Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Ala.ska,  29, 1884. 
Ingamatsha. — Eleventh  Census,  Ala.ska,  67,  1893. 

Ingdhezhide  ( ‘red  dung’).  An  Omaha 
gens  on  the  Inshtasanda  side  of  the  tribal 
circle. 

Ingy!e-jide. — Dorsey  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219,  1885. 
IngJhe-zhide.— Dorsey  in  Bull.  Philos.  Soc.  Wii-sh., 
130,  1880.  Ing-gera-je-da.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky 
Mts.,  I,  327,  182:1.  In-gra'-zhe-da.— Morgan,  Anc. 
Soc.,  1.55,  1877  (trans. -red’). 

Inger.  A Nunivagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Nunivak  id.,  Alaska;  ])op.  35  in  1890. 

Ingeramut.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899. 

Ingichuk.  A Chnagmiut  village  in  the 
delta  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska;  pop.  8 in  1880. 
Ingechuk.— Elliott,  Our  Arct.  Prov.,  map.  18.'-6. 
Ingich'  k.— Nelson  (1878)  quoted  by  Baker,  Gcog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Ingkdhunkashinka  ( ‘small cat’ ).  A suli- 
gens  of  the  Wasaitetun  gens  of  the 
Hangka  division  of  the  Osage. 

In:j)Sun'ka  oin'jja. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
234,  1897. 

Inglutaligemint  ( Inglutid'igem  id. ) . A 
subdivision  of  Maleiniut  Eskimo  dwell- 
ing on  Inglutalik  r.,  Alaska. — Dali  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  16,  1877. 

Ingmikertok.  An  Flast  Greenland  Eski- 
mo village  on  a small  island  in  Angmagsa- 
lik  fjord. — Meddelelser om  Gronland,  ix, 
379,  1889. 

Ingrakak.  An  Ikogmiut  F'.skimo  vil- 
village  on  lower  Yukon  r.,  Alaska. 
Ingrakaghamiut. — Coast  Surv.  officers.  1898.  In- 
grakak.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Ingnklimiut.  .\n  Eskimo  tribe  occupy- 
ing Little  Diomede  id.,  Bering  strait. 
Their  village  is  Inalik.  Sec  Okiogmhd. 
Achjuch-Aliat.— Dali  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxli,  2, 
1878  (Chukchi  name).  Inalugmiut. — Woolfe  in 
11th  Censtts,  .Alaska,  130,  1893  (given  to  inhab- 
itants of  both  islands).  Ing-uh-kli-mut. — Dali  in 
Trans.  A.  A.  S.,  xxxiv,  377,  1885.  Inugleet  — 
Jackson  in  Rep.  Bur.  Education,  1 1,5.  map.  1894. 
Yikirga'ulit. — Bogorns,  Chtikchee,  21, 1901  (Chtik- 
chi  name:  Marge-mouthed,’  referring  to  their 
labrets). 

Iniahico.  A princiital  A])alachee  vilhure 
in  1539,  near  the  site  of  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
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Anaica  Apalache.— Gentleman  of  Elvas  in  Hak- 
luyt Soc.  Pub.,  IX,  43,  1851.  Anhayca. — Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  102,  1836.  Aniaca 
Apalache. — Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Florida,  684,  1881 
(misprint).  Iniahico. — Biedma  (1544)  in  Ternaux- 
Compans,  Voy.,  xx,  57,  1841. 

Inigsalik.  A southern  settlement  of  the 
Angmagsalintrniiut  Eskimo  of  e.  Green- 
land, where  they  find  soft  stone  of  which 
they  fashion  pots  and  lamps. — Meddelel- 
ser  om  Gn'jnland,  x,  368,  1888. 

Inigsuarsak.  An  Eskimo  village  in 
lat.  72°  45^,  w.  Greenland. — Science,  xi, 
map,  259,  1888. 

Inisiguanin.  Mentioned  as  one  of  the 
towns  or  provinces  apparently  on  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  South  Carolina  coast, 
visited  hy  Ayllon  in  1520. 

Inisiguanin. — Oviedo,  Hist.  Gen.  Indias,  III,  628, 
1853.  Yncignavin. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  5,  1723. 

Initkilly.  A Tikeramiut  Eskimo  village 
near  the  coal  veins  e.  of  C.  Lisburne, 
Alaska. — Coast  Surv.  map,  1890. 

Inkalich.  The  Eskimo  name  of  a divi- 
sion of  the  Kaiyuhkhotdnaon  Innoko  r., 
Alaska.  Paltchikatno  and  Tigshelde  were 
probably  two  of  the  villages. 

Inchulukhlaites. — Latham,  Essays,  271, 1860.  Inka- 
lichljuaten. — Holmberg  quoted  by  Dali  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,25, 1877.  Inkiiluchluaten. — Wran- 
gell quoted  by  Baer  and  Helmersen,  Beitriige,  i, 
118,  1839.  Inkulukhlaites. — Latham,  op.  cit.,  267. 
Inkuluklaities. — Ibid.,  272. 

Inkesabe  ( ‘black  shoulder’ ) . An  Omaha 
gens  of  the  Hangashenu  division,  the 
custodian  of  the  tribal  pipes.  The  sub- 
gentes  are  lekidhe,  Nonhdeitazhi,  Wad- 
higizhe,  and  Watanzizhidedhatazhi. 

Black. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  155,  1877.  Enk-ka-sa- 
ha. — Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mis.,  i,  326, 1823.  Ink- 
ka'-sa-ba. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  155,  1877.  Inke- 
sabe.—Dorsey  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219,  1885. 

Inkillis  Tamaha  ( ‘ English  town  ’ ) . One 
of  the  former  so-called  Choctaw  Sixtowns 
in  the  n.  w.  part  of  Jasper  co..  Miss.  It 
gave  its  name  to  a considerable  tract  in 
that  part  of  the  county  and  extending 
into  Newton  co.  It  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived this  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
English  made  a distribution  of  property 
there  in  early  times.  — Halbert  in  Ala. 
Hist.  Soc.,  Misc.  Coll.,  i,  382,  1901. 

Killis-tamaha.— Gat.sc.het,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  l,  109, 
1884. 

Inkpa.  A band  of  the  M^ahpeton  Sioux, 
living  in  1886  at  Big  Stone  lake,  Minn., 
and  probably  at  Cormorant  pt.,  IMille 
Lacs,  in  1862. 

Big  Stone  Lake  band. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  102,  1S59. 
Inkpatonwan.— Ashley,  letter  to  Dorsey,  Jan.  1886. 
Inpaton, — Ibid. 

Innoka.  A Kaiyuhkhotana  village  on 
Tlegon  r.,  Alaska.— Petroff,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  37,  1884. 

Inojey.  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Inomassi.  A former  Diegueflo  rancheria 
belonging  to  San  IMiguel  de  la  Frontcra 
mission,  w.  coa.st  of  Lower  California, 
about  lat.  32°  10'. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  18,  1860. 

Inoschuochn  ( ‘ bear  berry  ’ ) . An  Apache 


clan  or  hand  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 

Inoschujochen. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  112,  1890. 

Inotuks.  Given  as  a Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r..  Cal.;  inhabited  in  1860. 

E-no-tucks. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23,  1860. 

Insanity.  See  Health  and  Dlaease. 

Inscribed  tablets.  Objects,  generally  of 
soft  stone,  usually  shale  or  samlstone,  con- 
taining various  lines  and  formal  characters 
incised  or  in  relief.  Some  of  them  are 
undouhtedly  prehistoric  and  suscejitible 
of  interpretation  in  the  light  of  aboriginal 
ornamentation  and  symbolism;  others  are 
forgeries.  AV  idle  it  would  perhajis  be  too 
much  to  say  that  there  exists  x.  of  Mex- 
ico no  tablet  or  other  ancient  article  that 
contains  other  than  a pictorial  or  picto- 
grajihic  record,  it  is  .safe  to  a.ssert  that  no 
authentic  specimen  has  yet  been  brought 
to  public  notice.  Any  object  claimed  to 
be  of  pre-Columbian  age 
hiid  showing  hieroglyphic 
/AilAMVJkA  or  other  characters  that 
denote  a degree  of  culture 
higher  than  that  of  the 

^ * known  tribes,  is  to  be 

GRAVE  CREEK  Tablet;  with  SUSpicioiI  aild 
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all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  its  discovery  subjected  to 
rigid  scrutiny.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  engraved  copper  plates.  In  the  latter 
material,  the  uneven  surface  produced  by 
natural  corrosion  is  often  mistaken  for 
attempts  at  inscriptions.  See  Grave  Creek 
mound,  Pictograjdty. 

Consult  Farquhar.=on  in  Proc.  Daven- 
port Acad.  Sci.,  ii,  1877-80;  Fowke, 
Archa?ol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  McLean, 
Mound  Builders,  1879;  Alallory  in  10th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1893;  iSIercer,  The  Lenape 
Stone,  1885;  Moorehead,  Prehist.  Inijils., 
1900;  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Trilies,  i-iv,  1851- 
57;  Squier  and  Davis,  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, 1848;  Thomasin  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
632,  1.894.  (g.  r.) 

Inscription  Rock.  See  El  Morro. 

Inselnostlinde.  A Kaiyuhkhotana  vil- 
lage of  the  Jugelmite  division  on  Shage- 
hik  r.,  Alaska. — Zagoskin,  Descr.  Russ. 
Boss.  Am.,  map,  1842. 

Inshtasanda  {inshta,  ‘eye’  or  ‘eyes’; 
sanda,  an  archaic  and  untranslatable 
term. — Fletcher).  One  of  the  2 divisions 
of  the  Omaha,  containing  the  Alandhin- 
kagaghe,  Tesinde,  Tapa,  Ingdhezhide, 
and  lnshta.sanda  gentos. 

Grey  Eyes. — Jaok.Ron  (1877)  quoted  by  Donaldson 
in  Smithson.  Rep.  18.8.5,  pt.  2.  71. 1886.  Ictasanda. — 
Dorsey  in  3<1  Rep.  B.  A. E., 219. 1885.  Inshtasanda. — 

0.  Fletcher,  inf’n,  1906.  Ish-ta-sun'-da. — Ixmg, 
Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  I,  325, 1823.  Istasunda. — Jack- 
son  (1877),  op.  cit.,  71. 

Inshtasanda.  An  Omaha  gens,  belong- 
ing to  the  In.ditasanda  division.  The  sub- 
divisions are  Ninibatan,  Real  Inshtasan- 
da, AVashetan,  and  Real  Thunder ])eo]Je. 
Ictasanda.— Dorsey  in  3d  Rep.  B.  .\.  E..  220,  1.885. 
Inshtasanda.— .V.  C.  Fletcher,  inf’n,  1906.  Ish- 
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da'-sun-da.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  155,  1877  (trans. 
‘thunder’).  Thunder.— Ibid.  Wash-a-tung.— Long, 
E.xped.  Rooky  i,  327, 1823  (mistaking  a Han- 
gashenu  gens  for  the  Inshtasjinda  division).  _ 

Insiachak.  A Nushaga^niiut  Eiskiino 
village  in  the  Nushagak  district,  Alaska; 
pop.  42  in  1890. 

Insiachamiut.  —Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  164, 1893. 

Intanto.  A former  Nishinam  village  in 
the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  Cal.— Powers  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  316,  1877. 

Intapupske  [I>''tnhpvpcc^ , ‘curved 
stone’).  An  ancient  Osage  village  on 
u >per  Osage  r.,  above  the  mouth  of  Sac 
r..  Mo. — Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1883. 

Intatchkalgi  (‘people  of  the  beaver 
dams.’ — Gatschet).  A former  Yuchi 
town  on  Opihlako  cr.,  28  m.  above  its 
junction  with  Flint  r.,  probably  in  Dooly 
CO.,  Ga.  It  contained  14  families  in  1799. 
Intatchkalgi.— Gat.schet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  132, 
1881.  In-tuch-cul-gau. — Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch, 
62,  1848. 

Intenleiden.  A Kaiyuhkhotana  village 
of  the  Jugelnute  divi.'-ion  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Shageluk  r.,  Alaska. 

Iltenleiden.— Zagoskin  quoted  by  PetrofF  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  37,  1884.  Imtelleiden. — Zagoskin 
in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.  5th  s.,  x.xi,  map,  1850.  In- 
ten  eiden,— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Ru.ss.  Poss.  Am., 
map.  1842. 

Interpreters.  See  Agenq/  sjistem. 

Intietook  { Ivti-etook) . Given  by  Ross 
(Advent.,  290, 1847)  as  an  Okinagan  tribe. 

Intimbich.  A Mono  band  in  Mill  Creek 
valley,  some  miles  s.  of  its  junction  with 
Kings  r..  Cal. 

Em-tim'-bitch.— .Merriam  in  Science,  xi.x,  916, 
June  15,  l«0l.  Entimbich. — A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf’n, 
1906  (correct  form).  Eu-tem-pe-che’s.  — \Ves.«ells 
(1853)  in  H.  R.  E.x.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  .se.^s., 
32,  1857.  In-tem-peach-es.— Johnston  (1851)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 32d  Cong.,  I'^t  se.ss.,  22, 18.52.  In- 
tim-peach. — Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782,1899. 
In-tim-peches.— Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  .‘e  <..2.54, 1853.  Ytimpabiohes. — 
I>  minguez  and  Escnlante  (1776)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  2d  s.,  I,  537,  1854. 

Innarudligang.  A race  of  dwarfs  who 
figure  in  the  mythology  of  the  Central 
Eskimo.  They  are  supposed  to  inhabit 
cliffs  that  overhang  the  sea. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  640,  1888. 

Inugsint.  An  Eskimo  settlement  in  e. 
Greenland,  about  lat.  61°  50^;  pop.  32  in 
1884. — Das  Ausland,  163,  1886. 

Inugsnlik.  A summer  sett  ementof  the 
Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Repulse  bay,  n.  of  Hudson  bay. 
Enook-fha-lig. — Ro'S,  Second  Voy.,  430,  1835. 
Inugsulik.— Boa.s  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Inuhksoyistamiks  ( Tn-uJik'-so-yi-stnm- 
iks<,  ‘long  tail  lodge  poles’).  A band  of 
the  Kainah  division uftheSik.«ika. — Grin- 
nell,  Blaekfoot  Lodge  Tales,  209,  1892. 

Inuissuitmint.  An  Eskimo  tribe  that 
occupied  Depot  id.  and  the  adjacent  coast 
of  lIu(l.«on  bay  before  1800.  The  last 
descendant  died  some  years  ago. — Boas 
in  Bull.  Am  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  .\v,  6,  1901. 

Inuksikahkopwaiks  ( I-nuk-d' -kah-ko- 
pwn-Us,  ‘small  brittle  fat’).  A division 
of  the  I'ie.’an  Fiksika. — Grinnell,  Black- 
foot  Lodge  Tales,  209,  225,  1892. 


Inuksiks  ( ‘ small  robes’).  A former 
division  of  the  Piegan  Siksika. 
A-miks'-eks.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  264,  1862.  I-nuks'-iks.— Grinnell,  Blaekfoot 
Lodge  Tale.<,  209,  1892.  Little  Robes.— Cuibert.son 
in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  144,  1851.  Small  Robes, — 
Grinnell,  op.  cit.,  225. 

Invention.  In  the  language  of  the  Pat- 
ent Office  “an  invention  is  something 
new  and  useful.”  The  word_  applies  to 
the  apparatus  of  human  activities  and  to 
tne  processes  involved.  The  life  of  cul- 
ture from  the  lowest  savagery  to  the 
highest  civilization  is  an  increa.«e  in  the 
artificialities  of  life.  There  were  no  tribes 
in  America  without  culture,  and  the  low- 
est of  them  had  inventions.  For  instance, 
the  Fuegians  had  learned  to  convert  the 
fish-spear  into  a barbed  harpoon_  by  fas- 
tening the  detachable  head,  which  was 
set  loosely  in  the  socket,  to  the  end  of  a 
shaft  by  ineans  of  a short  piece  of  raw- 
hide.  They  had  also  invented  a canoe  of 
bark  made  in  three  pieces.  When  they 
wished  to  move  to  a new  bay  or  inlet 
between  which  and  the  last  there  was  a 
dangerous  headland,  they  could  take  the 
canoe  apart,  carry  it  over  the  intervening 
mountain,  and  unite  the  parts  by  lashing, 
covering  the  joints  with  ])itch.  The  most 
ingenious  savages  on  the  continent,  how- 
ever, were  the  Eskimo,  all  of  whose  ap- 
paratus used  in  their  various  activities 
show  innumerable  additions  and  changes, 
which  are  inventions.  They  lived  sur- 
rounded by  the  largest  animals  in  the 
world,  which  they  were  able  to  capture 
by  their  ingenuity.  Their  snow  domes, 
waterproof  clothing,  skin  canoes,  sinew- 
backed  bow’S,  snowshoes,  traps  and  snares 
in  myriad  varieties,  some  of  which 
they  shared  with  neighboring  Indian 
tribes,  amaze  those  who  study  them. 
Among  other  ingenious  devices  which 
would  pass  under  the  name  of  inventions 
are:  the  use  of  skids  by  the  N.  Mb  coast 
natives  for  rolling  logs  into  place  in  build- 
ing their  immense  communal  dwellings; 
the  employment  of  the  ]iarbuckle  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  moving  logs;  the  use  of  a 
separate  fly  of  rawhide  at  the  top  of  the 
tipi,  which  could  be  moved  by  means  of 
a pole  with  one  end  resting  on  the  ground, 
so  that  the  wind  would  not  drive  the 
smoke  back  into  the  tipi;  driving  a peg 
of  known  length  into  the  side  of  a canoe 
as  a gauge  for  the  adzman  in  chipping  out 
the  inside;  the  boiling  of  food  in  baskets 
or  utensils  of  wood,  gourd,  or  rawhide,  by 
means  of  hot  stones:  the  attachment  of 
inflalAd  sealskins  to  the  end  of  a harpoon 
line  to  impede  the  progress  of  game 
through  the  water  after  it  was  struck ; the 
sinew-backed  bow,  which  enabled  the 
Eskimo  hunter  to  employ  brittle  wood 
for  the  rigid  portion  and  sinew  string  for 
propulsion;  the  continuous  motion  spin- 
dle; the  reciprocating  drill;  thesandsaw 
for  hard  stone,  and  all  sorts  of  signaling 
and  sign  language.  See  Arts  and  Indus- 
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tries  and  Implements,  and  the  separate 
articles  cited  thereunder. 

Consult  Mason  ( 1 ) Aboriginal  Ameri- 
can Mechanics,  ]\lem.  Internat.  Cong. 
Anthrop.,  Chicago,  1894;  (2)  Origins  of 
Invention,  1895;  McGuire,  A Study  of 
the  Primitive  Methods  of  Drilling,  Rep. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1894,  1896;  Holmes,  De- 
velopni'^nt  of  the  Shaping  Arts,  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1902.  See  also  the  various 
Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology. (O.  T.  M.) 

Inyaha.  A Diegueno  village  in  w.  San 
Diego  CO.,  Cal.  Its  inhabitants,  who 
numbered  58  in  1883,  32  in  1891,  and  42 
in  1902,  occupy  a reservation  comprising 
280  acres  of  poor  land,  which  has  been 
patented  to  them. 

Anaha,— Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep.  Miss.  Ind.,  24, 
1883.  Anahuac. — Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  17.'),  1902.  Ineja. — 
Ibid.,  II,  72,  1891.  Injaya. — Ibid.,  140,  1903.  In- 
yaha.— Ibid.,  17f),  1902. 

Inyancheyaka-atonwan  ( ‘ village  at  the 
dam  or  rapids’).  A Wahpeton  Sioux 
band  or  division  residing  in  1859  at  Little 
Rapids,  Sand  Prairie,  and  Minnesota  r., 
not  far  from  Belleplaine,  Minn.  Mazo- 
mani  was  their  chief  in  1862. 
l'iya“-tceyaka-ato'‘wan. — Dor.sey  (after  Ashley!  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  216,  1897.  Little  Falls  Band. — 
Ind.  All.  Rep.  1859,  102,  1860.  Little  Rapids. — 
Parker,  Minn.  Handbk.,  140, 1857.  Lower  Wakpe- 
ton. — Ind.  All.  Rep.  1859,  102, 1860.  Lower  Wakpa- 
tons. — Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  iii,  250,1880. 

Inyangmani.  A Wahpeton  Sioux  band, 
named  after  its  chief,  living  on  Yellow 
Medicine  cr.,  Minn.,  in  1862. 

Inyangmani. — Ashley,  letter  to  J.  O.  Dorsey, 
1886.  Yellow  Medicine's  band. — McKusick  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1863,  315,  1864. 

Inyanhaoin  ( ‘ m usselshell  earring  ’ ) . A 
band  of  the  Miniconjou  Teton  Sioux. 
I-na-ha'-o-win.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  376,  1862  (irans.  ‘stone  earring  band’). 
I"ya"-ha^oi".— Dor.sey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220, 
1897.  Iljyaij-h-oilj. — Ibid.  Shell  earring  band, — 
Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  142,  1851. 

lokwa.  See  Iliaqna. 

lonata.  Apparently  two  former  Chu- 
mashan  villages  connected  with  Santa 
Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co..  Cal. 

lonata. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,1861,  Jo- 
natas. — Gatschet  in  Chief  Eng.  Rep.,  pt.  in,  5.53, 
1876. 

loqua.  See  Iliaqva. 

Iowa  ( ‘sleepy ones’ ).  Oneof  thesouth- 
western  Siouan  tribes  included  by  J.  O. 
Dorsey  yvith  the  Oto  and  Missouri  in  his 
Chiwere  group.  Traditional  and  linguis- 
tic evidence  proves  that  the  Iowa  sprang 
from  the  Winnebago  stem,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  mother  stock  of  some 
other  of  the  southwestern  Siouan  tribes; 
but  the  closest  affinity  of  the  Iowa  is  with 
the  Oto  and  Missouri,  the.  difference  in 
language  being  merely  dialectic.  Iowa 
chiefs  informed  Dorsey  in  1883  that  their 
jieople  and  the  Oto,  Missouri,  Omaha, 
and  Ponca  “once  formed  part  of  the 
Winnebago  nation.”  According  to  the 
traditions  of  these  tribes,  at  an  early  ]ie- 
riod  they  came  wit  h the  Winnebago  from 


their  priscan  home  n.  of  the  great  lakes, 
but  that  the  Winnebago  stopped  on  the 
shore  of  a great  lake  (L.  Michigan),  at- 
tracted by  the  abundant  fish,  while  the 
others  continued  southwestward  to  the 
IMississippi.  Here  another  band,  the 
Iowa,  separated  from  the  main  group, 
“and  received  the  name  of  Pahoja,  or 
Gray  Snow,  which  they  still  retain,  but 
are  known  to  the  white  people  by  the 
name  of  loways,  or  Aiaouez.  The  first 
stopping  place  of  the  Iowa,  after  jiarting 
from  the  Winnebago,  as  noted  in  the 
tradition,  appears  to  have  been  on  Rock 
r.,  111.,  near  its  jui  ction  with  the  Missis- 
sippi. Another  iradition  places  them 
farther  n.  In  1848  a map  was  drawn  by 
a member  of  the  tribe  showing  their 
movements  from  the  mouth  of  Rock  r.  to 
the  place  where  they  were  then  living. 
According  to  this  their  first  move  was  to 
the  banks  of  Des  Moines  r.,  ,«ome distance 
above  its  mouth;  the  second  was  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  iiipestone  quarry  in  s.  iv. 
Minnesota,  although  on  the  map  it  was 
placed  erroneously  high  up  on  the  IMis- 
souri;  thence  they  descended  to  the 
mouth  of  Platte  r.,  and  later  moved  suc- 
cessively to  the  headwaters  of  Little 
Platte  r.,  ISIo. ; to  the  w.  bank  of  the  IMis- 
sissippi,  slightly  above  the  mouth  of  Des 
Moines  r.,  a short  distance  farther  up  on 
the  same  side  of  the  Mississippi;  again 
southwestwardly,  stopping  on  Salt  r., 
thence  going  to  its  extreme  headwaters; 
to  the  ujiiier  part  of  Chariton  r. ; to 
Grand  r. ; thence  to  Missouri  r.,  opjHisite 
Ft  Leavenworth,  where  they  lived  at  the 
time  the  map  was  drawn.  These  succes- 
sive movements,  5vhich  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  are  generally  accepted 
as  substantially  correct.  The  Sioux  have 
a tradition  (Williamson  in  IMinn.  Hist. 
Coll.,  I,  296)  that  when  their  ancestors 
first  came  to  the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  the 
Iowa  occupied  the  country  about  the 
mouth  of  Minnesota  r.,  while  the  Chey- 
enne dwelt  higher  uj)  on  the  same  stream. 
The  Iowa  aiipear  to  have  been  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  Blue  Earth  r., 
Minn.,  just  before  the  arrival  thereof  Le 
Sueur  in  1701  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
his  fort.  His  messengers,  sent  to  invite 
them  to  settle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort 
because  they  were  good  farmers,  found 
that  they  bad  recently  removed  toward 
IMissouri  r.,  near  the  IMaha  (Omaha),  who 
dwelt  in  that  region.  The  Sioux  informed 
Le  Sueur  that  Blue  Earth  r.  belonged  to 
the  Scioux  of  the  West  ( Dakota ) , the  Aya- 
vois  (lowas),  and  Otoctatas  (Oto),  who 
lived  a little  farther  off.  Father  Marest 
(La  Harpe,  Jour.,  39,  1851)  says  that  the 
Io5va  were  about  this  date  associated  with 
the  Sioux  in  their  5var  against  the  Sauk. 
This  does  not  accord  with  the  general 
tradition  that  the  Dakota  were  always 
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enemies  of  the  Iowa,  neverthele.ss  the 
name  Nadoessi  Mascouteins  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  lowa^  by  the  early 
missionaries  because  of  their  relations  for 
a time  with  the  Sioux.  Pere  Andre  thus 
designated  them  in  1676,  when  they  were 
living  200  leagues  w.  of  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Perrot  (Mem.,  63,  1864)  apparently  locat- 
ed them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pawnee, 
on  the  plains,  in  1685.  Father  Zenobius 
(1680)  placed  the  Anthoutantas  (Oto) 
and  Nadouessious  Maskoutens  (Iowa) 
about  130  leagues  from  the  lUinois,  in  3 
great  villages  built  near  a river  which 
empties  into  the  river  Colbert  (Missis- 
sippi) on  the  w.  side,  above  the  Illinois, 
almost  o])posite  the  mouth  of  the  Wis- 
consin. He  ajipears  to  locate  a part  of  the 
Ainoves  (perha]>s  intended  for  Aioiies), 
on  the  w.  side  of  Milwaukee  r.,  in  Wis- 
consin. On  jMarquette’s  map  (1674-79) 
the  Palioutet  ( Iowa ) , the  Otontanta  ( Oto) , 
and  Maha  (Omaha)  are  placed  on  Mis- 
souri r.,  evidently  by  mere  guess.  La 
Salle  knew  of  the  Oto' and  the  Iowa,  and 
in  his  letter  in  regard  to  Hennepin,  Aug. 
22, 1682,  mentions  them  under  the  names 
Otontanta  and  Aiounouea,  but  his  state- 
ment that  Accault,  one  of  his  company, 
knew  the  languages  of  these  tribes  is 
doubtful.  It  is  probable  that  in  1700, 
when  Le  Sueur  furnislied  them  with  their 
first  firearms,  the  Iowa  resided  on  the 
extreme  headwaters  of  Des  Moines  r., 
but  it  appears  from  this  explorer’s  jour- 
nal that  they  and  the  Oto  removed  and 
“established  themselves  toward  the  IMis- 
souri  river,  near  the  Maha.’’  Jefferys 
(Fr.  Dom.  in  Am.,  1761)  placed  them  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Missouri,  w.  of  the 
sources  of  Des  Moines  r.,  above  the  Oto, 
who  were  on  the  w.  side  of  the  ^lissouri 
and  below  the  Omaha;  but  in  the  text 
of  his  work  they  are  located  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  lat.  43°  30^.  In  1804,  accord- 
ing to  liCwis  and  Clark  (Orig.  Jour.,  vi, 
91-92,  1905),  they  occupied  a single  vil- 
lage of  200  warriors  or  800  souls,  18 
leagues  up  Platte  r.,  on  the  s.  e.  side, 
although  they  formerly  lived  on  the  Mis- 
souri above  the  Platte.  They  conducted 
traffic  with  traders  from  St  Louis  at  their 
posts  on  Platte  and  Grand  Nemaha  r.,  as 
well  as  at  the  Iowa  village,  the  chief  trade 
being  skins  of  beaver,  otter,  raccoon,  deer, 
and  bear.  They  also  cultivated  corn, 
beans,  etc.  In  1829  (Rep.  Sec.  M'ar)  they 
were  on  Platte  r.,  Iowa.,  15  m.  from  the 
Mi  ssouri  state  line.  Schoolcraft  ( 1853) 
placed  them  on  Nemaha  r.,  Nebr.,  a mile 
above  its  mouth.  By  1880  they  were 
brought  under  the  agencies. 

The  visiting  and  marriage  customs  of 
the  Iowa  did  not  differ  from  those  of 
cognate  tribes,  nor  was  their  management 
of  children  unlike  that  of  the  Dakota, 
the  Omaha,  and  others.  They  appear 


to  have  been  cultivators  of  the  soil  at  an 
early  date,  as  Le  Sueur  tried  to  persuade 
them  to  fix  their  village  near  Ft 
L’Huillier  l)ecause  they  were  “ indus- 
trious and  accustomed  to  cultivate  the 
earth.”  Pike  says  that  they  cultivated 
corn,  but  proportionately  not  so  much  as 
the  Sauk  and  Foxes.  He  also  affirms 
that  the  Iowa  were  less  civilized  than  tjie 
latter.  Father  Andre  (Jes.  Kel.,  1676, 
Thwaites  ed.,  lx,  203,  1900)  .«ays  that  al- 
though their  village  was  very  large,  they 
were  poor,  their  greatest  wealth  consist- 
ing of  “ox-hides  and  red  calumets,”  in- 
dicating that  the  Iowa  early  manufactured 
and  traded  catlinite  i)i])es.  Some  small 
mounds  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa  have 
been  ascribed  to  them  by  two  distinct 
traditions. 
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In  1824  they  ceded  all  their  lands  in 
Missouri,  and*  in  1836  were  assigned  a 
reservation  in  n.  e.  Kansas,  from  which  a 
part  of  the  tribe  moved  later  to  another 
tract  In  central  Oklahoma,  which  by 
agreement  in  1890  was  allotted  to  tbem 
in  severalty,  the  surplus  acreage  being 
opened  to  settlement  by  whites. 

Various  estimates  of  the  population  of 
the  Iowa  at  different  dates  areas  follows: 
In  1760,  1,100  souls;  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  1804,  800,  smallpox  having  carried  off 
100  men  besides  women  and  children  in 
1803;  the  Secretary  of  War  gives  the  num- 
ber in  1829  as  1,000;  Catlin  in  1832  at 
about  1,409,  but  in  1836  at  992;  the  In- 
dian Affairs  Report  of  1843  gives  their 
number  as  470;  the  number  at  the  Pota- 
watomi  and  Great  Nemaha  agmicy  in 
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Kansas  was  143  in  1884,  138  in  1885,  143 
in  1886,  and  225  in  1905.  At  the  latter 
date  they  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Kickapoo  Scliool.  At  the  Sauk  and 
Fox  agency,  Okla.,  in  1885  they  numbered 
88;  in  1901,  88;  in  1905,  89. 

The  Iowa  camp  circle  was  divided  into 
half  circles,  occupied  by  two  phratries  of 
four  gentes  each.  These  were: 

First  phratry.  (1)  Tunanpin,  Black 
Bear;  (2)  Michirache,  AVolf;  (3)  Che- 
ghita,  Eagle  and  Thunder-being;  (4) 
Khotachi,  Elk. 

Second  phratry.  (5)  Pakhtha,  Beaver; 
(6)  Kiiche,  Pigeon;  (7)  Arukhwa,  Buf- 
falo; (8)  Wakan,  Snake;  (9)  Mankoke, 
Owl.  The  last-named  gens  is  extinct. 

There  w’as  an  Iowa  village  called  Wolf 
village. 

See  Gatlin,  Iowa  Inds.,  1844;  Dorsey  (1) 
in  11th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.  , 1894,  and  15th  Kep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1897,  (2)  Trans.  Anthrop.  Soc. 
Wash.,  II,  1883;  Hamilton  and  Irvin, 
loway  Gram.,  1848;  Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  1862;  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Orig.  Jour.,  i-viii,  1904-05;  Long,  Exped. 
Rocky  Mts.,  1, 1823;  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
I,  1872;  Sen.  Doc.  452,  57th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  II,  1903.  (.1.  o.  n.  c.  t.  ) 

Agones. — Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  125,  1816. 
Agouais. — De  Ligney  (1726)  inWis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
I,  22,  1854.  Agoual. — Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted 
by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. Tribes,  in,  557, 1853.  Agoues. — 
Hutchins  (1764),  ibid.  Ah-e-o-war. — Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  91,  1905.  Aiaoua.— Perrot 
(1689),  M6m..  196,  1864.  Aiaouais. — Ibid.,  index. 
Aiaouez. — ^Jefferys,  French  Dom.  in  Am.,  i,  139, 
1761.  Aiauway.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark 
(1804),  I,  61,  1904.  Aiavvis. — Le  Sueur  quoted  by 
Ramsey  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  45, 1872.  Aieways. — 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1804),  i,  45,  1904. 
Aijoues. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  622,  1853. 
Ainones. — Membre  (1680)  quoted  by  Hayden,  Eth- 
nog. and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  445,  1862.  Ainoves. — 
Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  132,  1698.  Aioaez. — 
Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  19,  note,  43, 
1893.  Aiouez. — Charlevoix  (1723)  in  Margry,D6c., 
VI,  526,  1886.  Aiounouea. — Hennepin  (1680-82)  in 
Margry,  Dec.,  n,  258, 1877.  Aiowais. — Pike,  Trav., 
134,  1811.  Aisnous. — McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  80,  18.54.  Ajaouez.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom. 
Am.,  pt  1,  map  1,  1761.  Ajouas. — Smet,  Miss,  de 
I’Oregon,  108,  184k  Ajoues. — Bowles,  map  Am., 
ca.  1750.  Ajouez. — Perrot,  M(5m.,  index,  1864. 
Anjoues. — Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  1.55,  1824. 
Abais. — N . Y.  Doc.  Col . H ist. , x , 630, 1 858.  Aonays. — 
Smet,  Letters,  38,  note,  1843  (misprint).  Aouas. — 
Cabeva  de  Vaca  misquoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  n,  37, 1852  (error):  Avauwais. — Lewis  and 
Clark,  Trav.,  14,  1807.  Avoy. — Neill,  Hi.st.  Minn., 
200,  18.58.  Avoys. — Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  32,  1854. 
Ayahwa. — Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  20, 
note,  1893.  Ayauais. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vi,  1848. 
Ayauvai.— Cones,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  19, 
note.  1893.  Ayauwais. — LewisandClark,  Discov., 
17, 1806.  Ayauwas. — Lapham,  Blos.som.  and  Dous- 
nian,  Inds.  Wis.,  3,  1870.  Ayauwaus. — Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  i.  91, 1904.  Ayauway. — Ibid..  45. 
Ayavois. — La  Harpeand  LcSneur' 1699)quoted  by 
Long,  Exped.  St  Peter  sR.,  11,320, 1824.  Ayawai. — 
Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark  E.xpcd.,  i.  19.  note.  1893. 
Ayaways. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav.,  n,  412,  1814. 
Ayeouais. — Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  197, 1858.  AyeBais. — 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  608,  1858.  Ayoa. — Martin, 
Hist.  La.,  .301.  1882.  Ayoes. — Perrot  (1689)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  pt  2,  24, 1864.  Ayoois. — Bien- 
ville (1722)  in  Margry,  Dt'c.,  Vi,  407,  1886. 
Ayoouais.— Beauharnois  and  Hocquart  (1731)  in 
Margry,  D()c.,  vi,  570.  1886.  Ayooues. — Iberville 
(1702)  quoted  by  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  172,  1858. 


AyoBois. — N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  1055,  1855. 
Ayoua. — Adelung,  Mithridates,  iii,  271,  1816. 
Ayouahs. — Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  li,  34, 1860. 
Ayoues.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  173,  1858.  Ayouez. — 
Lamothe  Cadillac  (1695)  in  Margry,  DOc.,  V,  124, 
1883.  Ayouwa.— Pike,  Trav.,  map’  1811.  Ayou- 
wais. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  4),  1806.  Ayou- 
ways. — Ibid.,  29.  Ayovai. — Coues,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  i,  20,  note,  1893.  Ayovois. — Bien- 
ville (1722)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  vi,  396,  1886. 
Ayowa.— Gat-schet.  KawMS.vocab.,  B.  A. E., 27.1878 
(Kansii  name).  Ayowas. — Maximilian,  Travels, 
507,  1843.  Ayoway. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped., 
1,487,1817.  Ayuhba. — Riggs,  Dak.  Gram,  and  Diet., 
278, 1852.  Ayuhuwahak. — Gatschet.  Fox  MS..  B.  A. 
E.  H’t)x  name).  Ayukba. — Williamson  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Coll.,  I,  299,  1872.  Ayuwas.— Brackenridge, 
Views  of  La.,  83,  1815.  Dusty  Nose. — Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  262,  1853.  Ho-wah. — Ramsey  in 
Ind.  Ail.  Rep. 1849,  74, 1850  (Mdewakanton  name), 
lawai.— C' *ues,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  21), 
note,  1893.  lawas.— La  Ilarpe  and  Le  Sueur 
'(1699)  quoted  by  Long.  Exped.  S.  Peter’s  R.,  n, 
320,1824.  laways. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
VI,  91,  1905.  Ihoway. — Sen.  Doc.  21, 18th  Cong  . 2d 
sess.,  5,  1825.  loewaig. — Tanner,  Narr.,  316,  1830 
(Ottawa  name).  Iowa. — Pike,  Trav.,  134,  1811. 
loway.— Pike,  Ex|>ed.,  112,  1810.  lyakhba.— Wil- 
liamson in  Minn.  Geol.  Rep.  for  18.84,  106  (Santee 
Dakota  name).  lyakhwa. — Ibid.  (Teton  name), 
lyubba. — Riggs,  Dak.  Gram,  and  Diet.,  278.  1852 
(trails,  ‘sleepy  ones’).  Jowai. — Annde  la  Propag. 
de  la  Foi,  iii,  669,  18‘28.  Jowas. — Pike,  3 rav.,  123, 
1811.  Joways. — Schermerhorn  (l.si2)  in  Ma.ss. 
Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.  II,  39,  1814.  Maqude. — Dorsey, 
pegiha  MS.  Dict.,B.  A.  E.  1878  (Omaha  and  Ponca 
name).  Minowas. — Ratine.sque in  .Marshall,  Hist. 
Ky.,  1,28, 18‘24  (confounding  Iowa  with  Mi.s.souri). 
Nadoessi  Mascouteins. — Jes.  Rel.  1676-77.  'I'hwaites 
ed.,  LX,  203.  1900.  Nadouessi-Maskoutens. — Per- 
rot, Mem.,  inde.x,  1864.  Nadouessiouz  des  prai- 
ries.— Ibid.,  237.  Nadouessiouz  Maskoutens. — 
Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  pt.  2,  30,  note,  1.^64 
(‘Sioux  of  the  prairies’:  Algonkin  name). 
Ne  per  a. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi.  91, 
1905  ti.e.,  Nez  Perc6s;  given  as  traders’  niek- 
name).  Ovas. — Barcia.  Ensayo  238. 1723.  Oyoa. — 
Du  Lac,  Voy.  dans  les  Loui.s’ianes,  232,  1805.  Pa- 
ho-cha.— Hamilton  in  Trans.  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.,  i, 
47, 1885  (trails,  ‘dusty  men’).  Pa-ho-dje. — Maxi- 
milian, 'I'rav.,  507.  1843  itrans.  ‘dust-noses’). 
Pa-ho-ja.— Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i.  339,  1823 
(trails,  ‘gray  snow’).  PahStet.— Marquette  ( 1673) 
in  Shea,  Discov.,  268,  map,  1852.  Pahucse.— Ham- 
ilton and  Irwin,  loway  Gram.,  17,  1818.  Pa-hu- 
cha.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  ‘262,  18.'3. 
Pa-kuh'-tha. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  16  i,  1877. 
Paote. — La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  ii,  21.5, 
1877.  Paoutess. — La  Ilarpe.  from  Le  Sueur’s  Jour. 
(1700)  in  Shea.  Early  Voy.,  93.  1861.  Paoutes. — 
Le  Sueur  (1700)  in 'Margry,  D<?c.,  vi.  70,  1886. 
Paoutez. — ^Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  Paq- 
octe.— Dorsey  in  Trans.  Anthrop.  Soc.  Wash.,  ii, 
10,  1883.  Pa'-qo-tce. — Dorsey,  Kansa  .MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Kansa  name).  Pa'-qu-tb. — Dorsey. 
Kvapa  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1881  (Qua paw  name). 
Paqu;se.— Dor.scy,  Osage  MS.  vix'ab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883 
(Osage  name).  Pashohan. — Gatschet,  Pawnee 
^IS..  B.  .\.  E.  (Pawnee  name).  Passinchan. — Doc. 
17‘20  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  v, 
203,  18;H).  Pauhoochees. — .McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  'I'ribes,  ii.  209,  P-Ol.  Pa\odsh’e. — Gatschet, 
Kaw  JIS.  vocab.,  B.  E..  27.  1878  (Kansa  name). 
Pierced  Noses. — Long,  Exped.  Kocky  Mts.,  i,  339, 
1823.  Wa-qotc'. — Dorsey,  Winnebago  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1886  (Winnebago  name).  Yahowa. — 
Beltrami.  Pilgrimage,  ii,  151.  1828.  Yoways.— De 
I’Isle.  map  of  La.,  in  Neill,  Hi.st.  Minn., 164. 1858. 
Yuahes.— Iberville  (1700)  in  Margry.  Dee.,  iv  440, 
1880 (identical?).  Zaivovois. — Haldimand, accord- 
ing to  Catlin,  quoted  by  D nald.son  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  for  188-5,  pt.  2,  14,5,  1886. 

Ipec.  .V  former  Chnmashaii  villa<re 
near  fiaiita  Barbara  inia'^ion,  Cal. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Fanner,  .\jir.  24,  186.'L 

Ipersua.  A summer  villatre  of  the  Ut- 
hiavimiut  Eskimo  in  n.  Alaska. — Mur- 
doch in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  83,  1892. 
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Ipik.  An  Eskimo  village  in  s.  w.  Green- 
land, lat.  60°  3F.— Meddelelser  om  Grun- 
land’  XVI,  map,  1896. 

Ipisogi.  A subordinate  settlement  oi 
the  Upper  Creek  town  Oakfuski,  on  a 
creek  of  the  same  name  which  enters 
the  Tallapoosa  from  the  e.,  opposite 
Oakfuski,  Ala.  According  to  Hawkins  it 
had  40  settlers  in  1799. 

E-pe-sau-gee. -Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  47  1848. 
Ipisogi.— GnLschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  133,  1884. 

Ipnot.  A Niinatogmiut  Eskimo  village 
at  C.  Thomson,  Alaska;  pop.  40  in  1880- 

Ip-Not.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  59, 1884. 

Ipokaimaiks  ( F -pok-si-indiks,  ‘ fat  roast- 
ers’). A division  of  the  riegan. 
E-pph'-si-miks.— Hayden,  Etlinog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  264, 1862  (=  ‘the  band  that  fries  fat  ).  Eat 
Roasters. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  225, 
1892.  Ih-po'-se-ma.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  171,  1877 
(=  ‘webfat’).  I'-pok-si-maiks. — Grinnell,  op.  cit., 
209.  . ^ 

Ippo  {Ip-po',  ‘mesa’).  A Tarahumare 

rancheria  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 


holtz,  inf’ll,  1894. 

Iptugik.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattuid.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Iratae.  A village,  presumably  Costa- 
noaii,  formerly  connected  with  tSan  Juan 
Bautista  mission.  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Nov.  23,  1860. 

Irihibano  (‘war  councilors’ ).  The  pro- 
genitors of  the  Fish  clan  of  the  ancient 
Timucua  of  Florida. — Pareja  (c«.  1613) 
quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Am.  Philos.  Soc. 
Proc.,  xvn,  492,  1878. 

Iron.  The  use  of  iron  by  the  American 
aborigines  and  especially  by  the  tribes  n. 
of  Mexico  was  very  limited  as  compared 
with  their  use  of  copper.  The  compact 
ores  were  sometimes  used,  and  were  flaked, 
pecked,  or  ground  into  shape,  as  were 
the  harder  varieties  of  stone.  Imple- 
ments, ornaments,  and  symbolic  objects 
of  hematite  ore  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  mounds  and  in  burial  places  and 
on  dwelling  sites  over  a large  part  of  the 
country.  Since  smelting  was  unknown  to 
the  natives,  the  only  form  of  metallic  iron 
available  to  them  and  sufliciently  malle- 
able to  be  shaped  by  hammering  is  of 
meteoric  origin,  and  numerous  examples 
of  implements  shaped  from  it  have  been 
recovered  from  the  mounds.  A series  of 
celts  of  ordinary  form,  along  with  partly 
shaped  pieces  and  natural  masses  of  the 
metal,  were  found  by  Moorehead  in  a 
mound  of  the  Plopewell  group  near  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  and  these  are  now  in  the  Field 
Musemnof  Natural  History, Chicago.  The 
Turner  mounds,  in  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio, 
have  i)erhaps  yielded  the  most  interest- 
ing relics  of  this  class.  Putnam  describes 
these,  in  enumerating  the  various  objects 
found  on  one  of  the  earthen  altars,  as 
follows:  “But  by  far  the  most  important 
things  found  on  tiiis  altar  were  the  sev- 
eral ma.'ises  of  meteoric  iron  and  the  orna- 
ments made  from  this  metal.  One  of 


them  is  half  of  a spool-shaped  ear  orna- 
ment, like  those  made  of  copper  with 
which  it  was  associated.  Another  ear 
ornament  of  copper  is  covered  with  a thin 
plating  of  iron,  in  the  same  manner  as 
others  were  covered  with  silver.  Three 
of  the  ma.sses  of  iron  have  been  more  or 
less  hammered  into  bars,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  some  ornament  or  imple- 
ment, and  another  is  apparently  in  the 
natural  shape  in  which  it  was  found” 
(16th  Rep.  Peabody  Museum,  iii,  IH, 
1884;  see  also  Putnam  in  Proc.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  II,  349,  1883).  Ross  records  the  fact 
that  the  Eskimo  of  Smith  sd.  used  mete- 
oric iron.  Small  bits  of  this  metal  beaten 
out  and  set  in  a row  in  an  iv<jry  handle 
made  effective  knives.  See  Hematite, 
Metal  ivork. 

Consult  Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  ^lus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XII,  285,  1899;  Ross,  Voyage  of 
Discovery,  1819;  Tliomas  in  12th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  319,  336,  1894.  (w.  ii.  n.) 

Iroquoian  Family.  A linguistic  stock 
consisting  of  the  following  tribes  and 
tribal  groups:  the  Hurons  comjiosed  of 
the  Attignaouantan  (Bear  people),  the 
Attigneenongnahac  (Cord  people),  the 
Arendahronon  (Rock  people),  theTohon- 
taenrat  ( Atahontaenrat  or  Tohontaenrat, 
White-eared  or  Deer  jieople),  the  Wen- 
rohronon,  the  Ataronchnjnon,  and  the 
Atonthrataronon  (Otter  people,  an  Al- 
gonquian  tribe);  the  Tionontati  or  To- 
bacco people  or  nation;  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Attiwendaronk  or  Neutrals, 
composed  of  the  Neutrals  proper,  the 
Aondironon,  the  Ongniarahronon,  and 
the  Atiragenratka  ( Atiraguenrek) ; the 
Conkhandeenrhonon;  the  Iroquois  con- 
federation composed  of  the  iSIohawk, 
the  Oneida,  the  Onondaga,  the  Cayuga, 
and  the  Seneca,  with  the  Tuscarora  after 
1726;  and  in  later  times  the  incorporated 
remnants  of  a number  of  alien  tribes, 
such  as  the  Tutelo,  the  Saponi,  the  Nanti- 
coke,  the  Conoy,  and  the  Muskwaki  or 
Foxes;  the  Conestoga  or  Susquehanna  of 
at  least  three  tribes,  of  which  one  was 
the  Akhrakouaehronon  or  Atrakouaeh- 
ronon;  the  Erie  or  Cat  nation  of  at  least 
two  allied  peoples;  the  Tuscarora  con- 
federation, composed  of  several  leagued 
tribes,  the  names  of  which  are  now  un- 
known; the  Nottaway;  the  Meherrin; 
and  the  Cherokee  composed  of  at  least 
three  divisions,  the  Elati,  the  Middle 
Cherokee,  and  the  A tali;  and  the  Onnon- 
tioga  consisting  of  the  Iroquois-C’atholic 
seceders  on  the  St  Lawrence. 

Each  tribe  was  an  independent  political 
unit,  exce])t  those  which  formed  leagues 
in  which  the  constituent  tribes,  while  en- 
joying local  self-government,  acted  jointly 
in  common  affairs.  For  this  reason  there 
was  no  general  name  for  themselves  com- 
mon to  all  the  tribes. 

Jacques  Cartier,  in  1534,  met  on  the 
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shore  of  Gaspe  basin  people  of  the  Iro- 
quoian  stock,  whom  in  the  following  year 
he  again  encountered  in  their  home  on 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  Canada. 
He  found  both  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence 
above  Quebec,  as  far  as  the  site  of  Mon- 
treal, occupied  by  people  of  this  family. 
He  visited  the  villages  Hagonchenda, 
Hochelaga,  Hochelayi,  Stadacona,  and 
Tutonaguy.  This  was  the  first  known 
halutat  of  an  Iroquoian  people.  Cham- 
j)laii)  found  these  territories  entirely  de- 
serted 70  years  later,  and  Lescarbot  found 
people  roving  over  this  area  speaking  an 
entirely  different  language  from  that  re- 
corded by  Cartier.  He  believed  that  this 
change  of  languages  was  due  to  “a  de- 
struction of  people,”  because,  he  writes, 
“some  years  ago  the  Iroquois  assembled 
themselves  to  the  number  of  8,000  men 
and  destroyed  all  their  enemies,  whom 
they  surprised  in  their  enclosures.”  The 
new  language  which  he  recorded  was  Al- 
gonquian,  spoken  by  bands  that  passed 
over  this  region  on  warlike  forays. 

The  early  occupants  of  the  St  Lawrence 
were  probably  the  Arendahronon  and  To- 
hontaenrat,  tribes  of  the  Hurons.  Their 
lands  bordered  on  those  of  the  Iroquois, 
whose  territory  extended  westward  to 
that  of  the  Neutrals,  neighbors  of  the 
Tionontati  and  western  Huron  tribes 
to  the  N.  and  the  Erie  to  the  s.  and  w. 
The  Conestoga  occupied  the  middle  and 
lower  basin  of  the  Susquehanna,  s.  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  N.  Iroquoian  area,  which 
Algonquian  tribes  surrounded  on  nearly 
every  side,  therefore  embraced  nearly  the 
entire  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence,  the 
basins  of  L.  Ontario  and  L.  Erie,  the  s.  e. 
shores  of  L.  Huron  and  Georgian  bay, 
all  of  the  present  New  York  state  except 
the  lower  Hudson  valley,  all  of  central 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  shores  of  Chesa- 
peake bay  in  Maryland  as  far  as  Choptank 
and  Patuxent  rs.  In  the  S.  the  Cherokee 
area,  surrounded  by  Algonquian  tribes  on 
the  N.,  Siouan  on  theE.,  and  Muskhogean 
and  Uchean  tribes  on  the  s.  and  w.,  em- 
braced the  valleys  of  the  Tennessee  and 
upper  Savannah  rs.  and  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Ala- 
bama. Separated  from  the  Cherokee  by 
the  territory  of  the  eastern  Siouan  tribes 
was  the  area  occupied  by  the  Tuscarora 
in  E.  North  Carolina  and  by  the  Meherrin 
and  Nottoway  n.  of  them  in  s.  e.  Virginia. 

The  northern  Iroquoian  tribes,  espe- 
cially the  Eive  Nations  so  called,  were  .sec- 
ond to  no  other  Indian  peo])le  n.  of  ]\Iex- 
ico  in  political  organization,  statecraft, 
and  military  prowe.ss.  Their  leaders  were 
astute  diplomats,  as  the  wily  French 
and  English  statesmen  with  whom  they 
treated  soon  discovered.  In  war  they 
practised  ferocious  cruelty  toward  their 
prisoners,  burning  even  their  unadopted 


women  and  infant  prisoners;  but,  far  from 
being  a race  of  rude  and  savage  warriors, 
they  were  a kindly  and  affectionate  peo- 
ple, full  of  keen  sympathy  for  kin  and 
friends  in  distress,  kind  and  deferential 
to  their  women,  exceedingly  fond  of  their 
children,  anxiously  striying  for  peace  and 
good  will  among  men,  and  profoundly 
imbued  with  a just  reverence  for  the  con- 
stitution of  their  commonwealth  and  for 
its  foundere.  Their  wars  were  waged 
primarily  to  secure  and  perpetuate  their 
political  life  and  independence.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  their  confed- 
eration, persistently  maintained  for  cen- 
turies by  force  of  arms  and  by  compacts 
with  other  peoples,  were  based  primarily 
on  blood  relationship,  and  they  shajied 
and  directed  their  foreign  and  internal 
polity  in  consonance  with  thesejirinciples. 
The  underlying  motive  for  the  institution 
of  the  Iroquois  league  was  to  secure  uni- 
versal peace  and  welfare  {ne’^^tkcf/riox’) 
among  men  by  the  recognition  and  en- 
forcement of  the  forms  of  civil  govern- 
ment (ne’^  gd'i'hmio)  through  the  direc- 
tion and  regulation  of  personal  and  public 
conduct  and  thought  in  accordance  with 
beneficent  customs  and  council  degrees; 
bv  the  stopping  of  bloodshed  in  the 
bloodfeud  through  the  tender  of  the  pre- 
scribed price  for  the  killing  of  a cotribes- 
man; by  abstaining  from  eating  human 
flesh;  and,  lastly,  through  the  mainte- 
nance and  necessary  exercise  of  i)ower 
(ne"  g&’s]idsdon‘'sa’) , not  onh'  mditary 
but  also  magic  power  believed*  to  be  em- 
bodied in  the  forms  of  their  ceremonial 
activities.  The  tender  by  the  homicide 
and  his  family  for  the  murder  or  killing 
by  accident  of  a cotribesman  was  twenty 
strings  of  wampum — ten  for  the  dead  j er- 
son,  and  ten  for  the  forfeited  life  of  the 
homicide. 

The  religious  activities  of  these  tribes 
expressed  themselves  in  the  worship  of 
all  environing  elements  and  bodies  and 
inany  creatures  of  a teeming  fancy,  which, 
directly  or  remotely  affecting  their  wel- 
fare, were  regarded* as  man-beings  or  an- 
thropic personages  endowed  with  life, 
volition,  and  peculiar  individual  orenda, 
or  magic  power.  In  the  practice  of  this 
religion,  ethic.s  or  morals,  as  such,  far 
from  having  a primary  had  only  a second- 
ary, if  any,  consideration.  The  status 
and  personal  relations  of  the  personages 
of  their  pantheon  were  fixed  and  regu- 
lated by  rules  and  cu,«toms  similar  to  those 
in  vogue  in  the  social  and  political  organ- 
ization of  the  people,  and  there  was, 
therefore,  among  at  least  the  principal 
gods,  a kinship  system  patterned  on  that 
of  the  people  thenii^elves. 

The  mental  superiority  of  the  Hurons 
(q.  V.)  over  their  Algonquian  neighbors 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  early 
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French  missionaries.  A remainder  of  the 
Tioiumtati,  with  a few  refugee  Hurons 
among  them,  having  tied  to  the  region  of 
the  upper  lakes,  along  with  certain  Ottawa 
tribes,  to  escape  the  Iroquois  invasion  in 
1649,  maintained  among  their  fellow  ref- 
ugees a predominating  influence.  This 
was  largely  because,  like  other  Iroquoian 
tribes,  they  had  been  highly  organized 
socially  and  politically,  and  were  there- 
fore trained  in  definite  parliamentary  cus- 
toms and  procedure.  The  fact  that,  al- 
though but  a small  tribe,  the  Hurons 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  light- 
ing the  council  fire  at  all  general  gather- 
ings, shows  the  esteem  in  which  they 
were  held  by  their  neighbors.  TheChero- 
kee  were  the  first  tribe  to  adopt  a consti- 
tutional form  of  government,  embodied 
in  a code  of  laws  written  in  their  own 
language  in  an  alphabet  based  on  the 
Roman  characters  adapted  by  one  of  them 
{see  Seqiioya) , though  in  weighing  these 
facts  their  large  infusion  of  white  blood 
must  be  considered. 

The  social  organization  of  the  Iroquoian 
tribes  was  in  some  respects  similar  to  that 
of  some  other  Indians,  but  it  was  much 
more  complex  and  cohesive,  and  there 
was  a notable  difference  in  regard  to  the 
important  position  accorded  the  women. 
Among  the  Cherokee,  the  Iroquois,  the 
Flurons,  and  probably  among  the  other 
tribes,  the  women  performed  imjiortant 
and  essential  functions  in  their  govern- 
ment. Every  chief  was  chosen  and  re- 
tained his  position,  and  every  important 
measure  was  enacted  by  the  consent  and 
cooperation  of  the  child-bearing  women, 
and  the  candidate  for  a chiefship  was 
nominated  by  the  suffrages  of  the  matrons 
of  this  group.  His  selection  by  them 
from  among  their  sons  had  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  tribal  and  the  federal  coun- 
cils respectively,  and  finally  he  was  in- 
stalled into  office  by  federal  officers. 
Lands  and  houses  belonged  solely  to  the 
women. 

All  the  Iroquoian  tribes  were  sedentary 
and  agricultural,  depending  on  the  chase 
for  only  a small  part  of  their  subsistence. 
The  northern  tribes  were  especially  noted 
for  their  skill  in  fortification  and  house- 
building. Their  so-called  castles  were 
solid  log  structures,  with  platforms  run- 
ning around  the  top  on  the  inside,  from 
which  stones  and  other  missiles  could  be 
hurled  down  upon  besiegers. 

For  the  population  of  the  tribes  com- 
posing the  Iroquoian  family  see  Iroqiiovt, 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  various  Iro- 
quoian tribes.  (.i.  n.  b.  ii.) 

>Chelekees. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
Cent,  and  Po.  Am.,  app.,  472,  1878  (or  (dierokees). 
>Cherokees.— Gallatin  in  .Vm.  Antiq.  Soc..  ii,  89, 
306. 1836  (kept  apart  from  Iroqnoi.'i,  thonph  prob- 
able affinity  a.<«erted);  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  in, 
246,  1840;  Prichard,  Pnys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v,  401, 
1847;  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  it,  pt. 


1,  xcix,  77,  1848;  Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  58, 1856  (a  separate  grrqip,  perhaF»s  to  be 
classed  with  Iroquois  and  Sioux);  Gallatin  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  401,  18.53;  Latham, 
Opnscula. 327,1860;  Keane  in  SUuiford,  Gompend., 
Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  460,  472,  1878  (same  iw 
Chelekees  or  Tsalugi— •'apparently  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  American  tongues”). 
>Cheroki.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  24, 
1884;  Gatschet  in  Science,  413,  Apr.  29,  1887. 
=Huron-Cherokee. — Hale  in  Am.  Antiq.,  20,  Jan., 
1883  (propo.sed  as  a family  name  instead  of  Huron- 
Iroquois;  relationship  to  Iroquois  affirmed). 
<Huron-Iroquois. — Bancroft,  Hi  t.  U.  S.,  in,  243, 
1840.  >Irokesen,— Berghaus(1845),  Physik.  Atlas, 
map  17,  1848;  ibid.,  1852.  xirokesen.— Berghaus, 
Physik.  Atlas,  map  72, 1887  (includes  Kataba  and 
.said  to  be  derived  from  Dakota).  =Iroquoian. — 
Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  77,  1891.  >Iroquois.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  21,  '23, 
305,  1836  (excludes  Cherokee);  Prichard,  Phys. 
Hi-st.  Mankind,  v,  381,  1847  (follows  Gallatin); 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  Pt.  1, 
xcix,  77,  1848  (as  in  1836);  Gallatin  in  Scliool- 
craft  Ind.  Tribes,  111,401,18.53  Latham  in  Trams. 
Philol.  Soc.  Loud.,  58,  1856;  Latham,  Opuscula, 
327,  1860;  Latham,  Elements  Comp.  Philol.,  463, 
1862.  >Tschirokie8.— Berghaus  (184.5),  Phy.sik. 
Atlas,map  17,  1848.  >Wyandot-Iroquois.— Keane 
in  Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app., 
460,  468, 1878. 

Iroquois  (Algonkiii:  Iri>'>akhoiw,  ‘real 
adders’,  with  the  French  suffix  -ois). 
The  confederation  of  Iroquoian  tribes 
known  in  history,  among  other  names, 
by  that  of  the  Five  Nations,  comprising 
the  Cayuga,  Mohawk,  Oneida,  (Inondaga, 
and  Seneca.  Their  name  for  themselves 
as  a political  body  was  OugioanoKsiouni' , 

‘ we  are  of  the  extended  lodge.’  Among 
the  Iroquoian  tribes  kinship  is  traced 
through  the  blood  of  the  woman  only; 
kinship  means  membership  in  a family, 
and  this  in  turn  constitutes  citizenship 
in  the  tribe,  conferring  certain  social, 
political,  and  religious  jirivileges,  duties, 
and  rights  •which  are  denied  to  persons 
of  alien  blood;  but,  by  a legal  fiction 
embodied  in  the  right  of  adoption,  the 
blood  of  the  alien  may  be  figuratively 
changed  into  one  of  the  strains  of  the 
Iroquoian  blood,  and  thus  citizenshipmay 
be  conferred  on  a person  of  alien  lineage. 
In  an  Iroquoian  tribe  the  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  functions  are 
usually  exercised  by  one  and  the  same 
cla.«s  of  persons,  commonly  called  chiefs 
in  English,  who  are  organized  into  coun- 
cils. There  are  three  grades  of  chiefs. 
The  chiefship  is  hereditary  in  certain  of 
the  simplest  political  units  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  tribe;  a chief  is  nomi- 
nated bv  the  suffrages  of  the  matrons  of 
this  unit,  and  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed by  the  triba,!  and  the  federal  coun- 
cils. The  functions  of  the  three  grades 
of  chiefs  are  defined  in  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. When  the  five  Iroquoian  tribes 
were  organized  into  a confederation,  its 
government  w'as  only  a development  of 
that  of  the  separate  tribes,  just  as  the 
government  of  each  of  the  constituent 
tribes  was  a development  of  that  of  the 
several  clans  of  which  it  was  composed. 
The  government  of  the  clan  was  a dc- 
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velopment  of  that  of  the  several  brood 
families  of  which  it  was  composed,  and 
the  brood  family,  strictly  speaking,  was 
composed  of  the  ])rogeny  of  a woman 
and  her  female  descendants,  counting 
through  the  female  line  only;  hence  the 
clan  may  be  described  as  a permanent 
body  of  kindred,  socially  and  ])olitically 
organized,  who  trace  actual  and  theoret- 
ical descent  through  the  female  line  only. 
The  simpler  units  surrendered  j)art  of 
their  autonomy  to  the  next  higher  units 
in  such  wise  that  the  whole  was  closely 
interdependent  and  cohesive.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  higher  unit  created  new 
rights,  privileges,  and  duties.  This  was 
the  ])rinciple  of  organization  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  five  Irocjuoian  tribes. 
The  date  of  the  formation  of  this  con  ed- 
eration  (probably  not  the  first,  but  the 
last  of  a series  of  attempts  to  unite  the 
several  tribes  in  a federal  union)  was  not 
earlier  than  about  the  year  1570,  which 
is  some  80  years  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Huron  tribes. 

The  Delawares  gave  them  the  name 
Mingwe.  The  northern  and  western 
Algonquians  called  them  Nadowa,  ‘ad- 
ders’. The  Powhatan  called  them  Mas- 
sawornekes.  The  English  knew  them  as 
the  Confederation  of  the  Five  Nations, 
and  after  the  admission  of  the  Tuscarora 
in  1782,  as  the  Six  Nations.  Moreover, 
the  names  Maqua,  Mohawk,  Seneca,  and 
Tsonnontowan,  by  which  their  leading 
tribes  were  called,  were  also  applied  to 
them  collectively.  The  League  of  the 
Iroquois,  when  first  known  to  Europeans, 
was  composed  of  the  five  tribes,  and  oc- 
cupied the  territory  extending  from  the 
E.  watershed  of  L.  Champlain  to  the  w. 
watershed  of  Genesee  r.,  and  from  the 
Adirondacks  southward  to  the  territory  of 
the  Conestoga.  Thedateof  the  formation 
of  the  league  is  not  certain  but  there  is 
evidence  that  it  took  place  about  1570,  oc- 
casioned by  wars  with  Algonquian  and 
Huron  tribes.  Theconfederated  Iroquois 
immediately  began  to  make  their  united 
power  felt.  After  the  coming  of  the 
Dutch,  from  whom  they  procured  fiie- 
arms,  they  were  able  to  extend  their  con- 
quests over  all  the  neighboring  tribes 
until  their  dominion  was  acknowledged 
from  Ottawa  r.  to  the  Tennessee  and  fiom 
the  Kennebec  to  Illinois  r.  and  L.  Michi- 
gan. Their  westward  advance  was 
checked  by  the  Chippewa;  the  Cherokee 
and  the  Catawba  proved  an  effectual  l>ar- 
rier  in  the  S.,  while  in  the  N.  they  were 
hampered  by  the  operations  of  the 
French  in  Canada.  Champlain  on  one  of 
his  early  expeditions  joined  a ]>arty  of 
Canadian  Indians  against  the  Iro(]uois. 
This  made  them  bitter  enemies  of  the 
French,  whom  they  afterward  opposed  at 
every  step  to  the  close  of  the  French 


regime  in  Canada  in  1763,  while  they 
were  firm  allies  of  the  English.  The 
French  made  several  attempts  through 
their  missionaries  to  win  over  the  Iro- 
quois, and  were  so  far  successful  that  a 
considerable  number  of  individuals  from 
the  different  tribes,  most  of  them  Mo- 
hawk and  Onondaga,  withdrew  from  the 
several  tribes  and  formed  Catholic  set- 
tlements at  Caughnawaga,  St  Regis,  and 
Oka,  on  the  St  Lawrence.  The  tribes  of 
the  league  rejieatedly  tried,  but  without 
succes.s,  to  induce  them  to  return,  and 
finally,  in  168-1,  declared  them  to  be 
traitors.  In  later  wars  the  Catholic  Iro- 
quois took  j>art  with  the  French  against 
their  former  brethren.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  American  Revolution  the 
League  of  the  Iroquois  decided  not  to 
take  part  in  the  conflict,  but  to  allow 
each  tribe  to  decide  for  it-elf  what  action 
to  take.  All  the  tribe.s,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Oneida  and  about  half  of  tlie 
Tuscarora,  joined  the  English.  After  the 
revolution  tlie  Mohawk  and  Cayuga,  with 
other  Iroquoian  tribes  that  were  in  the 
English  interest,  after  several  temjiorary 
assignments,  were  finally  settled  by  the 
Canadian  government  on  a reservation 
on  Grand  r.,  Ontario,  where  they  still 
reside,  although  a few  individuals  emi- 
grated to  Gibson,  Bay  of  Quinte,  Caugh- 
nawaga, and  St  Thomas,  Ontario.  All 
the  Iroquois  in  the  United  States  are  on 
reservations  in  New  York  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Oneida,  who  are  settled 
near  Green  Bay,  Wis.  The  so-ailled 
Seneca  of  Oklahoma  are  composed  of  the 
remnants  of  many  tribes,  among  which 
may  be  menti'  ned  the  Conestoga  and 
Hurons  and  of  emigrants  from  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Iroquoian  confederation.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  nucleus  of 
these  Seneca  was  the  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Erie.  The  Catholic  Iroquois  of 
Caughnawaga,  St  Regis,  and  Oka,  al- 
though having  no  connection  with  the 
confederation,  supplied  many  recruits  to 
the  fur  trade,  and  a large  number  of 
them  have  become  jiermanently  resident 
among  the  northwestern  tribes  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  number  of  the  Irocjuois  villages 
varied  greatly  at  different  ]»eriods  and 
from  decade  to  decade.  In  1657  there 
were  aliout  24,  but  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Erie  the  entire  country  from  the 
Genesee  to  the  w.  watershed  of  1^.  Erie 
came  into  jwssession  of  the  Iroquoian 
tribes,  which  afterward  settled  colonies 
on  the  npjter  waters  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Susquehanna  and  on  the  n.  shore  of 
L.  Ontario,  so  that  by  1750  their  villages 
may  have  numbered  about  50.  The 
population  of  the  Iroquois  also  varied 
much  at  different  ])eriods.  Their  con- 
stant wars  greatly  weakened  them.  In 
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1689  it  was  estimated  that  they  had  2,250 
warriors,  who  were  reduced  1)V  ^\a^, 
disease,  and  defections  to  Canada,  to 
1,230  in  1698.  Their  losses  were  largely 
made  up  by  their  systein  of  wholesale 
adoption,  which  was  carried  on  to  such 
an  extent  that  at  one  time  their  adopted 
aliens  were  reporteil  to  equal  or  exceed 
the  number  of  native  Iroquois.  Disre- 
garding the  extraordinary  estimates  of 
some  early  writers,  it  is  evident  that  the 
modern  Iroquois,  instead  of  decreasing 
in  population,  have  increased,  and  num- 
ber more  at  ])resent  than  at  any  former 
period.  On  account  of  the  defection  of 
the  Catholic  Iroquois  and  the  omission 
of  the  Tuscarora  from  the  estimates  it 
was  impossible  to  get  a statement  of  the 
full  strength  of  the  Iroquois  until  within 
recent  times.  About  tlie  middle  of  the 
17th  century  the  Five  Nations  were  sup- 
posed to  have  reached  their  highest 
point,  and  in  1677  and  1685  they  were 
estimated  at  about  16,000.  InJ689  they 
were  estimated  at  about  12,850,  but  in 
the  next  9 years  they  lost  more  than  half 
bv  war  and  l)v  desertions  to  Canada.  The 
most  accurate  estimates  hm  the  18th  cen- 
tury gave  to  the  Six  Nations  and  their 
colonies  about  10,000  or  12,000  souls.  In 
1774  they  were  estimated  at  10,000  to 
12,500.  in  1904  they  numbered  about 
16,100,  including  more  than  3,000  mixed- 
bloods,  as  follows: 

In  Ontario:  Iroquois  and  Algonkin  at 
Watha  (Gibson),  139  (about  one-half 
Iroquois) ; IMohawk  of  the  Bay  of  Quint5, 
1,271;  Oneida  of  the  Thames,  770;  Six 
Nations  on  Grand  r.,  4,195  (including 
about  150  Delawares).  In  Quebec:  Iro- 
quois of  Caughnawaga,  2,074;  of  St  Re- 
gis, 1,426;  of  Lake  of  Two  iMountains, 
393.  Total  in  Canada,  about  10,418. 

The  Iroquois  of  New  York  in  1904 
were  distributed  as  follows:  Onondaga 
and  S iH'ca  on  Allegany  res.,  1,041; 
Cayuga,  Onondaga,  and  Seneca  on  Catta- 
raugus res.,  1,456;  Oneida  on  Oneida  res. , 
150;  Oneida  and  Onondaga  on  Onondaga 
res.,  513;  St  Regis  res.,  1,208;  Cayugaand 
Seneca  on  Tonawanda  res.,  512;  Onon- 
daga and  Tuscarora  on  Tuscarora  res., 
410.  Total.  5,290. 

In  1905  there  were  also  366  Indians 
classed  as  Seneca  under  the  Seneca 
School,  Okla. 

The  Algonquian  and  other  Indians  in- 
cluded with  the  Iroquois  are  probably 
outnumbered  by  the  Caughnawaga  and 
others  in  the  Canadian  JNL  W.  who  are 
not  separately  enumerated. 

The  following  villages  were  Iroquois, 
hut  the  particular  tribes  to  which  they 
belonged  are  either  unknown  or  are  col- 
lective: Adjouquay,  Allaquippa,  AnjHia- 
qun,  Aquatsagana,  Aratumquat,  Awegen, 
Blackleg’s  Village,  Buckaloon,  Cahun- 


ghage,  Canowdowsa,  Caughnawaga,  Char- 
tierstown,  Chemegaide,  Chenango,  Chin- 
klacamoose,  Chugnut,  Churarnuk,  Codo- 
coraren,  Cokanuck,  Conaquanosshan, 
Conejoholo,Conemaugh,Conihunta,Con- 
nosomothdian,  Conoytown  (mixed  Conoy 
and  Iroquois),  Coreorgonel  (mixed), 
Cowawago,  Cussewago,  Ganadoga,  Gana- 
garahhare,  Ganasarage,  Ganeraske,  Gan- 
neious,  Gannentaha,  Glasswanoge,  Gosh- 
goshunk  (mixed).  Grand  River  Indians, 
Hickorytown  (mixed),  Janundat,  Jed- 
akne,  .Johnstown,  .Tonondes,  Juniata, 
Juraken  (2),  Kahendohon,  Kanaghsaws, 
Kannawalohalla,  Kanesadageh,  Kara- 
ken,  Karhationni,  Karhawenradon, 
Kayehkwarageh,  Kaygen,  Rente,  Kick- 
enapawling,  Kiskiminetas,  Kittaning, 
Kuskuski  (mixed),  Lawimkhannek, 
Logstown,  Loyalhannon  (?),  Mahusque- 
chikoken,  . Mahican,  Mahoning,  Manck- 
atawangum,  Matchasaung,  Middletown, 
Mingo  Town,  Mohanet,  Nescopeck, 
Newtown  (4  settlements),  Newtychan- 
ing,  Octageron,  Ohrekionni,  Onaweron, 
Onkwe  lyede,  Opolopong,  Oquaga,  Ose- 
wingo,  Oskawaserenhon,  Ostonwackin, 
Oswegatchie,  Otiahanague,  Otsiningo, 
Otskwirakeron,  Ousagwentera,  Owego, 
Faille  Coupee,  Fluggy’s  Town,  Funx- 
atawney,  Runonvea,  Saint  Regis,  Saw- 
cunk,  Schoharie,  Schohorage,  Sconassi, 
Scoutash’s  Town,  Seneca  Town,  Sevege, 
Sewickly’s  Old  Town,  Shamokin,  Shan- 
nopin,  Shenango,  Sheshequin,  Sheo- 
quage,  Sittawingo,  Skannayutenate,  Ske- 
handowa,  Solocka,  Swahadowri,  Taiaia- 
gon,  Tewanondadon,  Tioga,  Tohoguses 
Cabins,  Tonihata,  Tullihas.  Tuscarora, 
Tuskokogie,  Tutelo,  Unadilla,  Venango, 
Wakatomica,  Wakerhon,  Wauteghe, 
Yoghroonwago,  Youcham.  Catholic  mis- 
sions among  the  Iroquois  were:  Caughna- 
waga, Indian  Foint,  La  Alontagne,  La 
Frairie,  Oka,  Oswegatchie,  St  Regis,  and 
Sault  an  Recollet.  For  the  other  Iroquois 
settlements,  see  under  the  several  tribal 
names.  (J.  n.  b.  ii.) 

Acquinoshionee. — Sclioolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  617, 
18?3.  Acquinushionee. — Schoolcraft  in  Proc.  N.Y. 
Hist.  Soc.,  80,  1844.  Aganuschioni. — Macauley.  N. 
Y.,  II,  185,  1829.  Agoneaseah.— Ibid.  Agonnon- 
sionni. — Charlevoix  (1744)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  V,  3.  1848.  Agonnousioni. — McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  nr,  79,  18.54.  Agonn- 
sionni.— Clark,  Onondaga,  i,  19,  1849.  Akonon- 
sionni.— Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  255,  1885.  Akwi- 
noshioni.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  138,  1.857. 
Aquanoschioni.— Barton,  New  Views,  app.,  7,  1798. 
Aquanuschioni. — Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  hk.  v,  4,  1848. 
Aquanuschionig. — Vater,  >Iith..  j)t.  3.  sec.  3,  309, 
1816.  Aquinoshioni.— Schoolcraft,  Did.  Tribes,  vi, 
188,  1857.  Aquinushionee. — Ibid.,  Ill,  532.  18.53. 
Caenoestoery. — Schuyler  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IV,  .563.  1854.  Canaghkonie. — Dellius(1697), 
ibid.,  2.80.  Canaghkouse. — Ibid.  Cannassoone. — 
Doe.  of  1695,  ibid.,  122.  Cannissoone. — Ibid., 
120.  Cannossoene. — Gov.  of  Can.  (16951,  ibid., 
122,  note.  Canossoene. — Doc.  of  1695,  ibid.,  120. 
Canossoone. — Ibid.  Canton  Indians. — F'letcher 
(1693),  ibid..  33.  Coenossoeny. — Ibid.,  563.  note. 
Confederat3  Indians. — .lohnson  (17601.  ibid.,  vil, 
432.  Confederate  Nations. — Mt  .lohn.son  conf. 
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(1755),  ibid.,  VI,  983,  1855.  Confederates. — Johnson. 
(1753).  ibid.,  vii,  .582, 1856.  Erocoise. — Morton  (ca. 
1650)  in  Me.  Mist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii,  31,  1853.  Five 
Canton  Nations.— Jamison  (1696)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IV,  235,1854.  Five  Indian  Cantons. — Hunter 
(1711) , ibid.,  V,  252, 1855.  Five  Mohawk  Nations. — 
Carver,  Trav.,  173,  1778.  Five  Nations. — Andros 
(1690)in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  iii,284,  ia58.  Gwhunnugh- 
shonee.— Macauley.  N.  5.,  ii,  185,  1829.  Haugh- 
goghnuchshionee. — I bid.,  185.  Hirocoi. — Shea,Cath. 
Miss., 215, 1856.  Hiroquais. — Ibid., 205 (first applied 
by  French  to  both  Hurons  and  Iroquois). 
Hiroquois.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1632,  14,  1868.  Ho-de'- 
no-sau-nee.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  51,  1851. 
Ho-di-no''‘syo"'ni’.— Hewitt,  inf’n,  1886  (‘they  are 
of  the  house’:  own  name,  Senecaform).  Honon- 
tonchionni.— Millet  (1693)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 

IV,  78,  1854.  Hotinnonchiendi.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1654, 
11,  1858.  Hotinnonsionni. — Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  205, 
1855.  Hotinonsionni. — Brnyas  (ca.  1700)  quoted  in 
Charlevoix,  New  France,  ii,  189,  note,  1866  (Mo- 
hawk form).  Hyroquoise.— Sagard  (1636)  in  note 
to  Champlain,  CEiiv.,  iii,  220,  1870.  Hyroquoyse. — 
Ibid.  Inquoi. — Boyd,  Ind.  Local  Names,  1885 (mis- 
iwint).  Irecflies.— Lovelace  (1670)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  nr,  190,1853.  Irequois. — Brickell,  N.  C., 
283,  1737.  Iriquoi. — Boyd,  Ind.  Local  Names,  80, 
1885.  Iriquois.— Thornton  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 

V,  175, 1857.  Irocois. — Champlain  (1603),  OSuv.,  Ii, 
9.  1870.  Irooquois. — Doc.  of  1666  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  Ill,  134, 18,53.  Irognas.— Rasle(1724)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  viii,  ‘246,  1819.  Irokesen. — 
Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3, 303, 1816  (German  form). 
Ironois.— Hennepin,  Cont.  of  New  Discov.,  map, 
1698.  Iroquaes.— Bayard  (1698)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IV,  353,  18,54.  Iroque. — Smith  (1799)  quoted 
by  Drake,  Trag.  Wild.,  254,  1841.  Iroquese. — Hen- 
nepin (1683)  quoted  by  Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  ii, 
906,  1705.  Iroqueze. — Harris,  ibid.,  i,  811,  1705. 
Iroquiese, — Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  19,  1698. 
Iroquoi.— Baraga,  Eng.-Otch.  Diet.,  147,  1878. 
Iroquois. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1645,  2,  1858.  Iroquos. — 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  v,  41,1848.  Irriquois.— Pike, 
Trav.,  130,1811.  Irroquois. — Talon  (1671)  in  Mar- 
gry,  Di5c.,  i,  100,  1875.  Irroquoys. — La  Montague 
(1668)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  89,  1881. 
Ke-nunctioni. — Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  174, 1829.  Kon- 
oshioni.— Gale,  Upper  Miss..  159,  1867.  Konos- 
sioni. — Dellius  (1694)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IV, 
78, 1854.  Konungzi  Oniga. — Vater,  Mith.,  pt3,  sec. 3, 
309, 1816.  Let-e-nugh-shonee. — Macauley,  N.  Y.,  II, 
185,  18‘29.  Mahongwis. — Ratinesque,  Ani.  Nations, 

I,  157,  1836.  Masawomekes. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  1, 

120,  1819.  Massawamacs. — Keane  in  Stanford, 

Compend.,  521,  1878.  Massawomacs. — Jeffenson, 
Notes,  279,  1825.  Massawomecks. — Strachey  (ca. 
1612),  Va.,  40,  1849.  Massawomees. — Ratinesque, 
introd.  to  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  33,  1824.  Massawo- 
mekes. — Smith  (16‘29),  Va.,  i.  74,  1819.  Massawo- 
nacks. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  130,  18.57. 
Massawonaes. — Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127, 
1816.  Massowomeks. — Smith  ( 1629).  Va.,  i,  119, 1819. 
Mat-che-naw-to-waig. — Tanner,  Narr.,  316,  1830 
(‘bad  snakes’  : Ottawa  name  for  the  Iroquois, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Hurons,  called  the 
‘good  .snakes’).  Matchinadoaek. — La  Hontan 
(1703)  quoted  by  Vater,  Mith.,  ])t  3,  sec.  3,  ‘264, 1816 
(‘bad  people’:  Algonquian  name).  Mengua. — 
Heckewelder  (1819)  quoted  by  Tnoinpson.  Long 
Id.,  I,  767,  1843.  Kengues. — Bozman,  Md.,  ii.  481, 
1837.  Menguy. — Ratinesque,  introd.  to  Marshall, 
Ky.,  I,  31, 18‘24.  Mengwe. — Heckewelder  (1819)  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  216,  18.59.  Mengwee. — Ma- 
caiiley,  N.  Y.,  Ii,  185.  1829.  Mengwi. — Ratinesque, 
Am.Nhitions.  1.157, 1836.  Messawomes. — Am.  Pion., 

II.  189. 1843.  Minckquas. — Smitt  ( 1660)  in  N.  5’.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  XIII.  164. 1881.  Mincquaas. — Doc. of  1660, 
ibid.,  181.  Mingaes. — Doc.  of  1659,  ibid.,  106.  Min- 
goe. — Conestoga  council  (1721 1 quoted  by  Proud, 
Penn.,  ii, 1:32,1797.  Mingos. — Ilomann  Heirs  map, 
17.56.  Mingwee. — Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  185,  1829. 
Minquaas. — Doe.  of  1660  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
XIII,  181,  1881  (also  applied  to  the  Mingo  on  Ohio 
r.,  on  map  in  Maiidrillon,  Spectateur  .\m(5ricnin, 
1785).  Minquaes. — Doc.  of  16,58.  ibid.  95.  Min- 
quas. — Van  der  Donck  (16.56)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  51,  1872.  Mungwas. — School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v,  147.  18,55  (Chippewa  mame, 
and  may  mean  the  Mundua).  Na-do-wage'. — 


Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  52,  1870.  Nadowaig. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  39,  1855.  Nadowas. — 
Schoolcraft,  Pers.  Mem.,  446,  1851.  Nadowe. — 
Baraga,  Engl  -Otch.  Diet.,  147,  1878  (Chippewa 
name).  Nafi-dah-waig. — Schoolcraft,  Ind  Tribes, 
V,  193, 1855.  Nahdooways. — Jones,  Ojebway  Inds., 
32,  1861.  Nahdoways. — Ibid.,  111.  Natuagi. — Gat- 
.sciiet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  61, 1884  (Creek  name). 
Naud-o-waig.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  83,  188.5.  Naudoways. — Tanner,  Narr.,  88, 
1830.  Nautowaig.— Ibid.,  316  (Ottawa  name). 
Nautowas.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  304.  1853. 
Nautoway.— Tanner,  Narr.,  310,  1830.  Nod-o- 
waig.— Ind.  AiT.  Rep.,  90,  1850.  Nodoways. — 
Schoolcrafr,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  149, 1852.  Nodswaig. — 
Ind,  Aff.  Rep.,  83,  1850.  Notinnonchioni. — Millet 
(1693)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  79, 1854.  Notta- 
wagees.— Glen  (^1750),  ibid.,  vi,  588,  1855.  Notta- 
wegas. — Mitchel  in  Hist.  Mag.,  1st  s.,  iv,  358,  1860. 
Notteweges.— McCall,  Hist.  Ga.,  I.  243,  1811. 
On-gwa,-no"'8yo'>'ni’.— Hewitt,  inf'n,  1886  (Seneca 
form).  Rodinunchsiouni. — Colden  (17‘27)  quoted 
in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  ii,  189,  note,  1866. 
Sechs  Nationen. — Gii.ssefeld,  map,  17M  (German: 
‘Six  Nations’).  Six  Allied  Nations. — Sharpe(1754) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  V,  16,  1836.  Six 
Nations. — Albany  conf.  (1724)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hi.st.  v,713,  18.55.  Trokesen. — Heckewelder  (1819) 
quoted  by  Thompson,  Long  Id.,  i,  76,  1843  (Dutch 
form;  misprint).  Troquois. — Gorges (1658)  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  II,  66,  1847  (mi:mrint).  Tuda- 
manes.— Barcia.  Ensayu,  16, 17‘23.  Wassawomees. — 
Ratinesque,  introd.  to  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  33,  1824, 
Ya'>kwi,-na"-‘syan-ni’. — Hewitt,  inf’n,  1886  (Tus- 
carora  form).  Yrocois.— Champlain  (1632),  CEuv., 
V,  pt,  2,  46,  1870.  Yrokoise. — Vaudreuil  (1760)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  1092,  1858.  Yroquois. — 
Champlain  (1632),  QEuv.,  v,  pt  2,  47,  1870. 

Iroquoise  Chippeways.  Tlie  Catholic 
Iroquois  and  Nipissing  settled  at  Oka, 
Quebec. — Schermerliorn  (1812)  in  iMass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2(1  8.,  II, .11,  1814. 

Iroquois Sup^rieurs  (French:  ‘upper Iro- 
quois’). A geographical  grouji  of  Iro- 
quois, embracing  the  Oneida,  Onondaga, 
Cayuga,  and  Seneca,  occupying,  in  the 
17th  century,  an  inland  country  farther 
from  St  Lawrence  r.  than  the  Mohawk, 
who  were  called  Iroquois  Inferieurs. — 
Jes.  Rel.  for  1656,  7,  1858. 

Irrigation.  It  was  once  assumed  that 
irrigation  was  not  jiractised  by  the  Indians 
of  the  arid  region,  excepttoa  very  limited 
extent,  until  after  they  came  under  the 
indueiu'e  of  Sjiani.sh  niLsionaries;  but 
recent  systematic  study  of  the  archeologic 
remains  in  theS.  W . has  removed  alldoubt 
that  agriculture  ivas  conducted  in  prehis- 
toric times  with  the  aid  of  extensive  irri- 
gation canals,  reservoirs,  and  dams.  The 
mo.st  inqxirtant  of  these  works  are  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Gila  and  its  tributaries,  in 
s.  Arizona,  wherescoresof  milesof  ditches 
are  still  traceable,  in  instances  extending 
more  than  10  m.  from  the  stream  from 
which  the  water  was  diverted;  according 
to  some  observers  there  are  individual 
canals  that  traverse  a total  distance  of  25 
m.  In  the  Salt  River  valley  alone  it  is 
estimated  that  from  200,000  to  250,000 
acres  were  iimde  available  for  cultivation 
by  means  of  irrigation  before  the  arrival 
of  white  men.  Some  of  the  ancient  canals 
were  about  7 ft  deeji  and  4 ft  wide  at 
the  bottom,  but  the  sides  sloped  grad- 
ually, rising  in  steps,  giving  the  acequia 
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a width  of  about  30  ft  at  the  surface. 
Both  the  bed  and  the  sides  were  care- 
fully tamped  and  plastered  with  clay  to 
prevent  waste  through  seepage.  Re- 
mains of  what  are  believed  to  have  been 
wooden  head  gates  have  been  exposed 
by  excavation.  Where  canal  depressions 
have  disappeared,  owing  to  cultivation 
or  to  sand  drift,  the  canals  are  still  trace- 
able by  the  innumerable  bowlders  and 
water-worn  concretions  that  line  the 
banks;  these,  according  to  Cushing,  hav- 
ing been  placed  there  by  the  natives 
as  “ water-tamers”  to  direct  the  streams 
to  the  thirsty  fields.  The  irrigation 
works  in  the  valleys  mentioned  probably 
indicate  greater  engineering  skill  than 
any  aboriginal  remains  that  hav’e  been 
discovered  n.  of  Mexico.  Several  of  the 
old  canal  beds  have  been  utilized  for 
miles  by  modern  ditch  builders;  in  one 
instance  a saving  of  $20,000  to  $25,000 
was  effected  at  the  Mormon  settlement  of 
Mesa,  Maricopa  co.,  Ariz.,  by  employing 
an  ancient  aceciuia  that  traversed  a vol- 
canic knoll  for  3 m.  and  which  at  one 
point  was  excavated  to  a depth  of  20  to 
25  ft  in  the  rock  for  several  hundred  feet. 
The  remains  of  ditches  the  building  of 
which  necessitated  overcoming  similar 
though  less  serious  obstacles  exist  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Verde;  and  on  the  Has- 
sayampa,  n.  w.  *of  Phoenix,  a canal  from 
that  stream  traverses  a lava  mesa  for  sev- 
eral miles  and  falls  abruptly  into  a valley 
40  or  50  ft.  below,  the  w'ater  in  its  descent 
having  cut  away  the  rocky  mesa  walls  for 
several  feet. 

Even  where  the  water  supply  of  a 
pueblo  settlement  situated  several  miles 
from  a stream  was  obtained  by  means 
of  canals,  each  house  cluster  was  pro- 
vided with  a reservoir;  and  in  many 
instances  through  the  S.  W.,  reservoirs, 
sometimes  covering  an  area  measuring  1 
m.  hy  ^ m.,  designed  for  the  storage  of 
rain  water,  were  the  sole  means  of  water 
supply  both  for  domestic  purposes  and 
for  irrigation.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  its  tributaries,  in  New  Mex- 
ico, small  reservoirs  w'ere  the  chief  means 
of  supplying  water  to  the  ancient  villages; 
and  even  to-day  only  the  rudest  methods 
of  irrigation  are  employed  by  the  Pueblo 
tribes.  The  ancient  occupants  of  Penas- 
co  Blanco,  one  of  the  Chaco  canyon 
group  of  ancient  ruins  in  tho  Navaho 
desert  in  n.  w.  New  Mexico,  diverted 
water  from  the  Chaco  by  means  of  a 
ditch  which  .supplied  a reservoir  built  in 
sand,  and  partially  prevented  see])age  by 
lining  its  bed  with  slabs  of  stonesand  clay. 

The  neighboring  pueblos  of  Una  Vida, 
Pueblo  Bonito,  Kinklazhin,  Kinbineola, 
and  Kinyaah,  also  were  artificiallv  pro- 
vided with  water  for  irrigation.  Kinbi- 
neola, however,  exhibits  the  best  example 


of  irrigation  works  of  any  of  the  Chaco 
grouj)  ot  villages,  water  having  been 
diverted  from  the  sandy  wash,  to  a large 
natural  depression  and  thence  conducted 
to  the  fields,  2 m.  away,  by  a ditch  dug 
around  a mesa  and  along  a series  of  sand 
hills  on  a fairly  uniform  grade.  This 
ditch  W'as  mainly  earthwork,  but  where 
necessary  the  lower  border  was  reenforced 
with  retaining  walls  ol  stone.  Kinyaah 
is  said  to  have  been  provided  with  two 
large  reservoirs  and  a canal  25  to  30  ft 
wide  and  in  ]>laces  3 to  4 ft  deep. 

Hand  irrigation  is  still  practised  by  the 
Pueblo  Indians.  The  Zuhi  women,  in 
order  to  raise  their  small  crops  of  onions, 
chile,  etc.,  are  obliged  to  carry  water  in 
jars  on  their  heads,  ,«ometimes  for  .several 
hundred  yards;  it  is  then  poured  on  the 
individual  plants  with  a gourd  latlie.  At 
the  Middle  Mesa  villages  of  the  Ho|)i, 
garden  patches  are  watered  in  much  the 
same  way,  except  that  here  the  gardens 
are  within  easier  reach  of  the  springs  and 
are  irrigated  by  means  of  a gourd  vessel 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a long  pole.  Both 
the  Hopiof  to-day  and  the  am  ient  inhab- 
itants of  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Solo- 
monville,  on  the  Gila,  constructed  re.«er- 
voirs  on  the  mesa  sides  from  which  ter- 
raced garden s below  were  ri  ad i 1 y i r rigated , 
tlie  reservoirs  being  supplied  by  imjiound- 
ing  storm  water.  Throughout  the  S.  W. 
where  pueblos  occupied  the  summits  of 
mesas,  reservoirs  were  provided,  and 
according  to  tradition  .some  of  these  were 
filled  in  winter  by  rolling  into  them  im- 
mense snowballs.  For  hundrt  d of  years 
the  pueblo  of  .\coma  (q.  v. ) has  derived 
its  entire  water  supply  for  domest  c pur- 
poses from  a natural  depression  in  the 
rock  which  rec-eives  the  rainfall  from  the 
mesa  summit. 

Consult  Cushing  (1),  Zufii  Breadstuff, 
1884-85,  (2)  in  Compte-rendu  Internat. 
Cong.  Amer.,  vii,  163,  1890;  Fewkes  in 
22(1  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1904;  Hewettin  Records 
of  the  Past,  iv,  no.  9, 1905;  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vi,  323, 1893;  Mindeleff  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Wilson  in  13th  Rep. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  133, 1893.  (f.  w.  ii.) 

Irrupiens.  A village  on  a river  of  the 
same  name,  an  aftluentof  Trinity  r.,  Tex., 
at  which  St  Denis  and  his  party  stoppe<I 
in  1717.  Herds  of  buffalo  were  encoun- 
tered there.  The  region  was  in  the  main 
occuj)ied  by  tribes  of  the  Caddoan  family, 
but  bordered  the  country  occupied  by 
intrusive  tribes  of  other  stocks.  Con- 
sult Derbanne  in  Margry,  Df'c.,  vi,  204, 
1886;  La  Ilarpe  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  Ill,  48,  1851.  Cf.  Erripiames. 

c.  F.) 

IruwaitsB  ( InmU/.w,  ‘Scott  valley  peo- 
ple’). One  of  the  4 divisions  of  the  main 
body  of  Shasta,  living  in  Scott  valley,  Si.s- 
kiyou  CO.,  Cal.  In  1851  the  entire  Indian 
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population  of  Scott  valley  occupied  7 vil- 
lages and  was  estimated  by  Gibbs  ( School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  171,  1853)  to  num- 
ber 420.  One  of  these  settlements  was 
apparently  Wa'tsaghika. 

Iruai'tsu.— R.  B.  Dixon,  inf’n,  1903 (correct  name). 
I'ruwai. — Cnrtin,  MS.  vocab.,B.  A.  E.,  1885.  Scott’s 
Valley  Indians. — McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  spec.  ses.s.,  170,  1853.  Scott  Valley  In- 
dians.— Steele  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.  1804, 120, 1805. 

Isalwakten.  A body  of  Salish  of  F raser 
superintendency,  Brit.  Col. 

Isalwakten. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79, 1878.  Isalwalken. — 
Ibid.,  138,  1879. 

Isamis.  A body  of  Salish  of  Fraser 
superintendency,  Brit.  Col. — Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  78,  1878. 

Isamuck.  A body  of  Salish  of  Fraser 
superintendency,  Brit.  Col. 

Isammuck. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  138,  1879.  Isamuck. — 
Ibid.,  78,  1878. 

Isanthcogna.  A former  Gabrieleno 
rancheria  in  Los  Angeles  co..  Cal.,  at  a 
locality  later  called  Mission  Vieja. — Ried 
(1852)  quoted  by  Hoffman  in  Bull.  Essex 
Inst.,  XVII,  2,  1885. 

Isanyati  (‘Santee’).  A Brul6  Sioux 
band,  probably  originally  Santee. 

Isaijyati. — Cleveland  quoted  by  Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219,  1897.  Isanyati. — Ibid. 

Isfanalgi.  An  extinct  clan  of  the  Creeks, 
said  by  Gatschet  to  be  seemingly  analo- 
gous to  the  Ishpani  phratry  and  clan  of 
the  Chickasaw. 

Is-fa-nul'-ke.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  161,  1877.  Ish- 
fanalgi. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  156, 1884. 

Isha.  A former  populous  Chumashan 
village  near  San  Pedro,  Ventura  co..  Cal. 
I-ca'.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Ishauu.  The  Coyote  clan  of  the  Hopi. 

r-sau-iih  wiin-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  Vii, 
403,  1894  (w(h7-wit= ‘clan’).  Isauu  winwu. — 

Fewkes  in  19tb  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584,  1900.  Ish. — 
Voth,  Oraibi  Summer  Snake  Ceremony,  282, 1903. 
I-sha-hue.— Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  171,  1884.  Ish- 
awu. — Dorsey  and  Voth.  Oraibi  Soyal,  12,  1901. 
I'shawuu.— Voth,  Ho{)i  Proper  Names,  81,  1905. 
Shahue.— Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  65, 1893 
(misquoting  Bourke). 

Ishgua.  A former  Chumashan  village 
located  by  Taylor  near  the  mouth  of 
Saticoy  r.,  Ventura  co.,  Cal.  Perhaps 
the  same  as  Isha. 

Ishgua.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  24,  1863. 
Ishguaget. — Ibid. 

Ishipishi.  A Karok  village  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  a mile 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon,  opposite 
Katimin,  and,  like  it,  burned  by  the 
whites  in  1852. 

Ish-e-pish-e.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23, 
1860.  Ishipishi. — A.  L.  Kroebcr, inf’n,  1904  (Karok 
name).  Isshe-pishe-rah. — Gibbs,  MS.  Misc..  B.  A. 
E.,  1852.  Kepar.— Kroeber,  inf’n,  1904  (Yurok 
name). 

Ishpani  (‘Spanish’).  A Chickasaw 
phratry  and  clan. 

Ish-pan-ee. — Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  163,  1877.  Ish- 
pani.—Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  96,  1884. 
Ispani. — Ibid.,  1.56. 

Ishtakhechidnba  {Icta'qe  tci  dubn,  ‘four 
white  men’s  homses’).  One  of  the  later 
villages  occupied  by  the  Kansa  in  their 
migration  up  Kansas  r. — Dorsey,  Kansa 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883. 


Ishtowa.  The  extinct  Arrow  clans  of 
Sia  and  San  Felipe  pueblos,  N.  Mex. 
Ish'to-hano. — Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  i.x,  348, 
1896  (San  Felipe  form;  hdno  = ‘people’).  Ishtowa- 
hano.— Ibid.  (Sia  form). 

Ishtua  Yene  (Keresan:  ishtoa,  ‘arrow’). 
A place  above  Santo  Domingo,  N.  ^lex., 
whence  fled  the  Cochiti  inhabitants  of 
Kuapa  wdien  pursued  in  prehistoric  times 
by  the  mythical  Binini  (q.  v. ),  or  pyg- 
mies, according  to  San  Felipe  tradition. 
The  place  is  so  called  on  account  of  nu- 
merous arrow’points  found  there. — Bande- 
lier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  166,  1892. 

Isht-ua  Yen-e. — Bandelier,  op.  cit. 

Ishtunga  (‘right side’).  The  name  ap- 
plied to  those  divisions  of  the  Kansa 
that  camped  on  the  right  side  of  the 
tribal  circle. 

Ictuhga. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  230,  1897. 

Ishwidip.  A Karok  village  on  Klamath 
r..  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 

E-swhedip. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23,  1860. 
Ishwidip. — A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf’n,  1905. 

Isi  (a  red  and  white  flower).  A clan 
of  San  Felipe  pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  of  wdiich 
there  was  but  a single  survivor  in  1895. 
I'si-hano. — Hodge  in  Am.  .\ntbrop.,  ix,  350,  1896 
{hdno  = ‘people’). 

Isisokasimiks  {Isis' -o-kas-ini-iks,  ‘hair 
shirts’ ).  A division  of  the  Kainah. 

Hair  Shirts. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
209,  1892.  I-sis'-o-kas-im-iks. — Ibid.  The  Robes 
with  Hair  on  the  outside. — Culbertson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  144,  1851. 

Isituchi.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Isknlani  (‘small’  [people]).  A Choc- 
taw clan  of  the  Watakihulata  phratry. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  162,  1878. 

Isle  aux  Tonrtes  (^French:  ‘turtle-dove 
island’).  A French  Sulpitian  mis.sion 
station,  probably  on  Ottawa  r.,  Quebec, 
begun  for  the  Algonkin  and  Nipissing 
about  1720,  butshortly  afterward  removed 
to  Oka,  q.  v. — Shea,  Cath.  Dliss.,  333, 1855. 

Isle  of  St  John’s.  A village  or  resort  of 
a band  of  IMicmac,  probably  in  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1760. — Frye  (1760)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  X,  115,  1809. 

Isleta  (Span:  ‘islet’,  so  named  from  the 
location  of  the  old  village  on  a delta  or 
island  between  the  bed  of  a mountain 
torrent  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  native 
name  of  the  pueblo  is  iSliieu'hihak,  ‘ knife 
laid  on  the  ground  to  play  whib,’  whib  be- 
ing a native  foot  race.  The  name  was 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  knife-like  shape 
of  the  lava  ridge  on  which  the  pueblo  is 
built. — Lummis).  A Tigua  jmeblo  on  the 
5v.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  12  m. 
8.  of  Albuquerque,  N.  ISIex.  According 
to  Lummis  it  stands  on  the  site  it  occu- 
j)ied  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  discovery 
in  1540,  when  it  formed  one  of  the  vil- 
lages of  the  jirovince  of  Tiguex  of  Coro- 
nado’s chroniclers.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
Franciscan  mission  of  San  Antonio  de 
Isleta  from  prior  to  1629,  and  about  1675 
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received  accessions  from  the  Tigua  pue- 
blos of  t^uarai,  Tajiipie,  and  others,  e.  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  when  those  pueblos  were 
abandoned  in  conse(iuence  of  Apache 
depredations.  In  16S0  the  population  of 
Isleta  was  about  2,000.  As  the  Spanish 
settlers  along  the  lower  Rio  Grande  took 
refuge  in  this  pueblo  when  the  uprising 
occurred  in  the  year  named,  and  thus  in- 


ISLETA  WOMAN.  (VROMAN,  PHOTO.  ) 

terrupted  communication  between  its  in- 
hahitants  and  the  seat  of  war  at  the 
northern  villages,  they  did  not  ])articipate 
in  the  mas.sacre  of  the  colonists  and 
missionaries  in  the  vicinity.  WhcnG'  v. 
Otermin  retreated  from  Santa  Fe,  how- 
ever, he  found  Isleta  abandoned,  the  in- 
habitants having  joined  the  rebels.  The 


the  12  years  of  Pueblo  ‘independence,’  ” 
l()P0-92.  The  name  of  the  mission  (San 
Antonio  de  la  Isleta)  seems  also  to  have 
been  transferred  to  the  new  puehlo  in 
the  s.,  and  on  the  reestablishment  of  the 
northern  Isleta  the  latter  became  the  mis- 
sion of  San  Agustin.  The  Genizaros 
pueMos  of  Helen  and  Tome  were  visitas 
of  this  mission  in  1788.  It  has  been 
learned  1 y Lnmmis  that  a generation  ago 
ah  lut  loO  Queres  from  Acoma  and  La- 
guna were  forn  d to  leave  tludr  homes  on 
account  of  dronuht  and  to  settle  at  Isleta, 
where  thev  still  form  a permanent  part 
of  that  village  and  are  recognized  by 
repn'sentation  in  its  civil  and  religious 
government.  Pop.  1,110.  ( Consult  Han- 

delier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  233,  et 
seq.,  1892.) 


year  following  (1681)  Otermin  surprised 
and  captured  the  pueblo,  and  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  n.  took  with  him  519  cap- 
tives, of  whom  115  afterward  escaped. 
The  remainder  were  settled  on  the  K.  e. 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a few  miles  be- 
low El  Paso,  Tex.,  the  name  Isleta  del 
Sur  (‘  Isleta  of  the  South’)  being  applied 
to  their  pueblo.  The  date  of  the  refound- 
ing of  the  northern  Isleta  is  somewhat 
in  doubt.  According  to  Bancroft  the 
present  ]/ueblo  was  built  in  1709  by  some 
scattered  families  of  Tigua  gathered  by 
missionary  Juan  de  la  Pena,  while  Bande- 
lier  asserts  that  the  pueblo_“  remained 
vacant  anrl  in  ruins  until  1718,  when  it 
was  repeopled  with  Tignas  who  had  re- 
turned from  the  INIoquis  [lloju],  to  whom 
the  majority  of  the  tribe  had  fled  during 
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According  to  Lummis  (inf’n,  1896)  the 
Isleta  people  have  the  following  clans: 
Kim  (Mountain  lion),  Pashir  (Water 
pebble),  Num  (Earth),  T’hur  (Sun), 
Shill  (Eagle),  Tam  (Antelope),  Pirn 
(Deer),  Churehu  (Mole),Shumuyu  (Tur- 
quoise), Kurni  (Goose),  Tuim  (Wolf), 
lebathu  ( White  corn) , lefeu  ( Red  corn) , 
leshur  (Blue  com),  lechur  (Yellow 
corn ),  and  Parrot.  According  toGatschet 
the  tribe  is  divided  into  the  Chilian  and 
Shifunin  fraternities  or  jiarties — the  ‘ Red 
Eyes’  and  the  ‘Black  Eyes’ — but  these 
may  be  merely  phratral  designations. 
See  Puebloii,  Tigua.  ( f.  w.  h.  ) 

Alameda  la  Isleta. — JelTerys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 
1776.  Gleta. — Calhoun  i(1819)  in  Cal.  Mess,  and 
Corresp.,  -211,  1850  (misprint).  Hanichina.— 

Hodge,  field  notes,  11.  A.  E.,  1895  (‘eastern  river’: 
Laguna  name).  Ilet.— I)’ Anville,  map  N.  A., 
17,52.  Iseta.— Segura  in  Ind.  Aft".  Rep.,  172,  1890 
(misprint).  Islella.— Morse,  Hist.  Am.,  map,  1798 
(misprint).  Isleta. — l)e  I’lsle,  carte  Mexique  et 
Floride,  1703.  Isletabuh. — Ward  (1861)  in  Don- 
aldson, Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  81,  1893.  Isletans.— 
Lummis,  N.  Mex.  David,  98,  1891.  Isletenos.— 
Lummis.  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon,  133,  1894. 
Isletta. — Kitchin,  map  N.  .\m.,  1787.  Isoletta. — 
Emory,  Kecon.,  41,  1848.  Jsleta. — Humboldt,  .At- 
las Nouv.-Espagne,  carte  1,  1811.  Lleta.— Senex, 
map,  1710  (misprint).  San  Agustin  del  Isleta. — 
Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  37, 
1883.  San  Antonio  de  la  Isleta. — Benavides,  Me- 
morial, 20, 1630.  San  Augustin  de  la  Isleta.— Villa- 
Seuor,  Theatro  Am.,  pt.  2,  418,  422,  1748.  San 
Augustin  del  Isleta. — Alencaster  (180,5)  in  Meline, 
Two  Thousand  Miles,  212,  1867.  Shee-ah-whib- 
bahk. — Lummis  in  St  Nicholas,  xviii,  834,  Sept. 
1891  (native  name).  Shee-ah-whib-bak.  — Ibid. ,8*29. 
Shee-e-huib-bac. — Lummis  in  Scribner’s  Mag.,  478, 
Apr.  1893.  Shee-eh-whib-bak.— Lummis,  Man  Who 
Married  the  Moon,  4,  1894.  Shiewbibak. — Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895.  Shye-ui-beg. — Century 
Cyclop,  of  Names,  art.  “Isleta,”  1894.  Siwhipa. — 
H'  dge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Acoma  form). 
Tayude. — Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  1882  (‘  one  of 
the  people’:  proper  name  of  an  Isleta  Indian;  pi. 
Tflyunor  TA  iun).  Tchi-ha-bui-pah. — Jouvenceau 
inCath.  Pion. , i,  nc.9, 13, 1906.  Tshi-a-uip-a. — Ban- 
delier  in  .Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  IV,  220, 1892.  Tshya- 
ui-pa. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Rep.,  v,  37,  1884. 
Tii-ei.— Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  1882  (•  town  ’: 
given  as  their  own  name  for  the  pueblo).  Yo- 
letta. — Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  156,  1.893  (mis 
print).  Ysleta.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  7,56,  1736. 
Yslete. — Bu.schmann,  N.  Mex.,  277, 1858.  Ystete. — 
Lane  (1854)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,689, 18.55. 

Isleta  del  Sur  (Span.:  ‘Isleta  of  the 
south  ’ ) . A Tigua  pueblo  on  the  n.  r.  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  a few  niile.s  below  El 
Paso,  Tex.  It  was  established  in  1681  by 
some  400  Indian  captives  from  Isleta,  N. 
]\Iex.,  taken  thence  by  Gov.  Otermin  on 
his  return  from  the  attempted  reconquest 
of  the  Pueblos  after  their  revolt  in  Aug., 
1680.  It  was  the  seat  of  a Franciscan 
mission  from  1682,  containing  a church 
dedicated  to  San  Antonio  de  Padua.  The 
mission  name  San  Antonio  applied  to 
Isleta  del  Sur  belonged  to  the  northern 
Isleta  until  its  abandonment  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reAmlt,  and  when  the  latter 
was  resettled  in  1709  or  1718,  the  mission 
Avas  named  San  Agustin  de  la  Isleta.  The 
few  inhabitants  of  Isleta  del  Sur  are  now 
almost  completely  INIexicanized.  See  au- 
thors cited  below;  also  Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  iv,  no.  1,  1902.  (f.  w.  ii.) 


Corpus  Christi  de  Isleta. — Otermin  (1682)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  Ariz.  andN.  Mex.,  191, 1889.  Ilesta.— 
De  I’lsle,  Atlas  Nouveau,  map,  59, 1733.  Iselle.— 
Vaugondy,  map  Am6r.,  1778.  Isla.— Escudero, 
Noticias  Nuevo-M^x.,  14,  1849.  Isleta  del  Paso. — 
Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  2,59,  Apr.  1882. 
Isleta-del-Paso.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  8,  1884. 
Isleta  del  Sur. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
HI,  86, 1890.  Isleta  of  the  South. — Davis,  El  Gringo, 
115,  1857.  Isletta. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  1‘28,  1850. 
Islettas. — Calhoun  (1849)  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Cor- 
resp., 211,  18.50.  San  Antonio  de  la  Isleta. — Bell  in 
Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  224,  1869.  Ysleta. — 
Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  684,  1736. 

Islets  de  Jeremie.  An  Indian  mission, 
]>robably  Montagnais,  on  the  lower  St 
Lawrence,  Quebec,  in  1863.— Hind,  Lab. 
Penin.,  ii,  179,  1863. 

Islyamen.  A village  w.  of  the  Tlaamen 
and  N.  of  Texada  id.,  on  the  mainland  of 
British  Columbia. — Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind. 
Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Ismiquilpas.  A tribe  or  band  of  tv. 
Te.xas,  allied  with  the  Jumano  in  1699. — 
Iberville  (1702)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  iv,  316, 
1880. 

Ismuracanes.  Oneof  the  tribes  formerly 
connected  with  San  Carlos  mi.ssion,  near 
Monterey,  Cal. — Galiano,  Relainon,  164, 
1802. 

Isoguichic.  A Tarahnmare  settlement 
in  Chihuahua,  Mexico  (Orozco  y Berra, 
Geog.,  323,  1864);  jiossibly  the  same  as 
Sisoquichi,  located  on  some  maps  near  the 
headwaters  of  Rio  Conchos,  lat.  27°  48'. 

Ispipewhumaugh.  One  of  the  tribes  in- 
cluded by  the  early  fur  traders  under  the 
term  Nez  Pereas  (Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i, 
185,  1855).  They  li\’ed  on  Columbia  r., 
above  the  mouth  of  Snake  r..  Wash. 
They  were  possibly  of  Shahaptian  stock, 
but  are  not  otherwise  identifiable. 

Isquepah.  A Sumass  village  on  the  N. 
bank  of  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  opposite  the 
lake. — Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Vic- 
toria, 1872. 

Issi  ( ‘ deer  ’ ) . A clan  of  the  Koi  phratry 
of  the  Chickasaw. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
163,  1877. 

Issui  {Is'-sui,  ‘tails  that  can  be  seen 
from  the  front,’  in  allusion  to  a buffalo- 
tail  worn  on  the  hip. — Wissler).  A so- 
ciety of  the  Ikunuhkahtsi,  or  All  Com- 
rades, among  the  Piegan  Siksika.  It  is 
composed  of  old  men  who  dress  like  and 
dance  with  and  like  the  Emitaks,  though 
forming  a different  society. — Grinnell, 
Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  221,  1892. 

Istapoga  {isH  ‘people’,  opokita  ‘to  re- 
side’). An  Upper  Creek  settlement,  not 
recorded  in  the  earlier  documents;  but 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
present  Eastaboga,  Talladega  co.,  Ala. — 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  I^eg.,  i,  133,  1884. 

Istsikainah  ( h-tKi'-kai-))ah,  ‘woods 
Bloods’).  A division  of  the  Kainah. 
Is-tsi'-kai-nah.— Grill iiell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
‘209, 1892.  Woods  Bloods.— Ibid. 

Istudshilaika  ( I'shidshi-ldVka,  ‘ where 
a young  thing  was  found.’ — Hawkins). 
One  of  the  4 Hillabi  villages  formerly  on 
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the  left  side  of  Hillabi  cr.,  4 m.  below 
Hillabi,  Ala. 

E-chuse-is-li-gau.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  43, 
1848.  istudshi-laika.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg. , 
I,  133,  1884. 

Isutkwa  {h<itkwa).  An  ancient  ISu- 
wukmiut  village  on  the  site  of  the  U.  S. 
Signal  station  at  Pt  Barrow,  Alaska. — 
Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  ii,  1892. 

Ita.  A tribe  of  Eskimo  between  lat. 
76°  And  78°  18'',  w.  Greenland.  Their 
principal  village  (Etah),  from  which  they 
take  their  name,  is  at  Foul ke  fjord;  their 
chief  hunting  grounds  are  Whale  and 
Wolstenholme  sds.  When  first  visited 
by  Ross  in  1818  they  possessed  neither 
canoes  nor  arrows.  The  art  of  building 
kaiaks,  long  forgotten,  was  introduced 
after  1873  by  immigrants  from  Baffin 
land,  who  came  by  way  of  Ellesmere  land. 
They  hunt  seal,  their  princi])al  food,  on 
the  floes  of  the  bays  and  walrus  at  the 
floe  edges,  and  in  summer  they  kill  cari- 
bou in  the  mountains.  They  live  in 
almost  complete  isolation,  without  salt, 
with  scarcely  any  substance  of  vegetal 
origin,  in  the  northernmostclimate  inhab- 
ited by  human  beings,  having  no  food 
besides  meat,  blood,  and  blubber;  no 
clothing  except  the  skins  of  birds  and 
ahimals.  Pop.  in  1854,  according  to  Kane, 
140;  in  1884,  according  to  Nourse,  80; 
Peary  enumerated  253  in  1895,  reduced 
by  disease  to  234  in  1897,  Their  villages 
and  camping  places  at  various  times  are: 
Akpan,  Anoatok,  Etah,  Igludahoming, 
Igluduasuin,  Ikalu,  Imnangana,Iterlesoa, 
Itibling,  Kana,  Kangerdluksoa,  Kangidli, 
Karmenak,  Karsuit,  Kiatang,  Kingatok, 
Koinsun,  Kukan,  Navialik,  Netlek,  Nu- 
tun,  Pikirlu,  Pituarvik,  Sarfalik,  Udluh- 
sen,  Umana,  and  Uwarosuk.  See  Kroe- 
ber,  cited  below. 

Arctic  Highlanders. — Ross,  Voy.  of  Disco v.,  183, 
1819.  Etah. — Hayes,  Arct.  Boat.  .lour.,  197.  1860. 
Ita-Eskimos.— Boas  in  Trans.  Anthrop.  Soc.  Wash., 
Ill,  102,  V885.  Ita 'mi. —Stein  in  Petermanns  Mitt., 
198,  1902.  Itaner. — Bessells,  Anier.  Norrtpol. 
Exped.,  3.51, 1879.  Itanese. — Be.s.selts  in  Am.  Nat., 
XVIII,  863,  1881.  Smith  Sound  Eskimo. — Kroeber 
in  Bull.  .\m.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Xii,  266,  1899. 

Itaanyadi  {Ita  a’^jindi,  ‘deer  people’). 
A Biloxi  clan. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  243,  1897. 

Itaes. — A former  Chumashan  rancheria 
connectetl  with  Dolores  mission,  San 
Franci.sco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Itafi.  A district  of  Florida  where  one 
of  theTimuquanan  dialects  was  spoken. — 
Pareja  (cor.  1614),  Arte  Leng.  Timuq.,  xxi, 
1886. 

Itahasiwaki  (‘old  log’).  A former 
Lower  Creek  town  on  lower  Chattahoo- 
chee r.,  3 m.  above  Ft  Gaines,  Ga.,  with 
100  inhahitants  in  1820. 

Eto-husse-wakkes. — Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364, 
1822. 

Itamalgi.  A Creek  clan. 
Itamalgi.—Gat.schet.  Creek  .Migr.  Leg.,  I.l.’w,  1884. 
Tamalgi. — Ibid.  Ta-mul'-kee. — Morgan, Anc. Soc., 
161, 1877. 


Itamameou.  A Montagnais  mission  in 
1854,  E.  of  Natashquan,  on  theN.  bank  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  (Quebec  yirovince. 

Itamameou. — Arnaud  (18.64)  in  Hind,  Lab.  Penin., 
11,178,  1863.  Itamamiou. — Hind,  ibid.,  180. 

Itara.  A former  village  in  n.  Florida, 
visited  bv  De  Soto’s  troops  in  1539.  • 
Ytara.— Gehtl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  130,  ia50. 

Itaywiy.  A former  Luiseno  village 
in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis  Rey 
mission,  s.  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  biirmer. 
May  11,  1860. 

Itazipcho  (‘without  bows’).  A band 
of  the  Sans  Arcs  Sioux,  the  same  as  Min- 
ishala,  though  the  two  were  originally 
distinct. 

Itazipco-hca,— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 
1897  Itaziptco-qtca.— Ibid.  Me-ne-shame.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Discov.,  34,  1806  (given  as  a Brul6 
division).  Mini-cala. — Dorsey,  op.  cit.  Mini- 
sala.— Ibid.  Min  i-sha'.— Hayden,  Etbnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  375,  1862.  Red  water  band.— Cul- 
bertson in  Smithson.  Rep.  18.50,  112,  1851. 

Itchadak.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
one  of  the  e.  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska. — 
Coxe,  Russ.  Discov.,  165,  1787. 

Itchhasualgi  {itchhasua  ‘beav'er’,  algi 
‘people’).  A Creek  clan. — Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  155,  1884. 

Itchualgi  {Urku  ‘deer’,  algi  ‘people’). 
A Creek  clan. 

E'-cho. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  161, 1877.  Itchualgi. — 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  155,  1884. 

Iteghu  ( ‘ burnt  faces’ ).  A band  of  the 
Hunkpatina  or  Lower  Yanktonai  Sioux. 
Ite  gu. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218,  1897. 
Ite-xu. — Ibid. 

Iterlesoa  {IterWhsoa,  ‘bay’).  An  Ita 
Eskimo  settlement  on  Granville  bay,  lat. 
76°  50^,  N.  Greenland. — Stein  in  Peter- 
manns Mitt.,  no.  9,  map,  1902. 

Iteshicha  (‘bad  face’).  A band  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux. 

Bad  Faces. — Brackett  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1876,  467, 
1877.  E-tach-e-cha. — Ibid.  Ite-citca. — Dorsey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220.  1897.  Ite-sida.— Ibid. 
Oglala-qtca.— Ibid,  (‘real  Oglala’). 

Iteshichaetanhan  ( ‘ from  bad  face  ’ ).  A 
band  of  the  Oglala  Sioux. 

Ite-citca-eta"ha".—  Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220,  1897.  Ite-sida-etaphai). — Ibid. 

Ithkyemamits.  A tribe  or  band  of 
doubtful  linguistic  affinity,  either  Chi- 
nookan  or  Shahaptian,  living  in  1812  on 
Columbiar.  in  Klickitatco.,  \Vash., nearly 
opposite  The  Dalles.  Their  number  was 
estimated  at  600. 

Iltte-Kai-Mamits. — Stuartin  Nouv.  Ann. Voy.,  .xii, 
26,  1821.  Ithkyemamits. — Morse,  Rep.  to  See.  War, 
.368,  1822. 

Itibleng  (‘portage’).  An  Ita  Eskimo 
village  at  the  entrance  of  Ingleheld  gulf, 
N.  w.  Greenland. 

i'tibleng. — Stein  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  198,  1902. 
Ittibloo. — Peary  in  Geog.  .lour.,  ii,  224, 1898.  Itti- 
blu. — Peary,  My  Arct.  .lour.,  80,  1893.  Ittiblu- 

Netlik.— Sharp,  Arct.  Highlanders,  ii,  244. . 

Iticha.  Yokuts  ( 5Iariposan ) tribe  on 
Kings  r..  Cal.,  below  the  Choinimni  and 
above  the  Wichikik. 

Aiticha. — A.  L.  Kroeber, inf’n,  1906  (correct  form). 
I-tach-ee. — Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  .\.E.,  782.  1899. 
Itaches. — .Johnston  (18511  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  .32d 
Cong.,  1st sess., 22, 1,852.  I-te-che. — Wes.>iells  (l.s.53) 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  .sess.,  31,  1857. 
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I-techees. — McKee  etal.  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
3‘2d  Cong.,  spec,  se.ss.,  75,  1853.  It-i'-cha. — Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  370,  1«77.  I-to-ches.— 
Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.4,32d  Cong.,  .«pec. 
sess.,  252, 1852.  Ituchas. — Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
399,  1858  (a  band  of  the  Wattokes  high  up  on 
Kings  r.). 

Itijarelling.  A summer  settlement  of 
Padlimiut  Eskimo  on  Exeter  sd.,  Baffin 
land. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1888. 

Itivimiut  (‘people  of  the  farther  side,’ 
so  called  by  the  Eskimo  of  Labrador 
proper).  A tribe  of  Labrador  Eskimo 
inhabitinjr  the  e.  coast  of  Hudson  bay, 
from  lat.  53°  to  58°;  pop.  estimated  at  500. 
These  people  hunt  in  the  interior  half- 
way across  the  peninsula,  continually 
scouring  the  coast  for  seal  and  the  plains 
and  hills  for  caribou  to  obtain  necessary 
food  and  clothing. 

Itivimiut.  —Turner  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  n,  99, 
1888.  Thiviment. — Boas  in  Am.  Antiq.,  40,  1888 
(misprint). 

Itivliarsuk.  An  Eskimo  village  in  w. 
Greenland,  lat.  73°  30'. — Science,  xi,  map, 
259,  1888. 

Itiwa  Atenna  (‘those  of  the  midmost 
all’).  A Zuni  phratry  embracing  the 
Pichi  or  Mula  (Parrot  or  Macaw),  Taa 
(Seed  or  Corn),  and  Yatokya  (Sun) 
clans. — Cushing,  inf’n,  1891. 

Itliok.  A Squawmish  village  commu- 
nity on  the  left  bank  of  Squawmisht  r., 
Brit.  Col. 

Itli'oq. — Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 
YMe'q.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Itokakhtina  (‘dwellers  at  the  south’). 
A band  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux;  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Basdecheshni. 

ItokaH-tina.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217, 
1897.  Itokaq-tina. — Ibid. 

Itomapa.  Mentioned  by  Martin  (Hist. 
La.,  I,  252,  1820)  as  a tribe,  on  the  w.  side 
of  the  lower  Mississippi,  which  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  village  of  the  Acolapissa 
in  1717  to  meet  Bienville.  Cf.  Ihitoupa. 

Itrahani.  The  Cottonwood  clan  of  Co- 
chiti  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Hiits  Hanyi.— Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  256, 
1890  (same?).  I'trahani  hanuch. — Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  IX,  350,  1896  (hanuch  = ‘ people’).  ^ 

Itsaatiaga  ( It-na' -a-ti-a-ga) . A Pavdotso 
band  formerly  living  about  Unionville, 
w.  Nev. — Powell,  Paviotso  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1881. 

Itscheabine.  A division  of  the  Assini- 
boin,  numbering  850,  including  250  war- 
riors, in  100  tipis,  when  seen  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  in  1804,  at  which  time  they 
roved  on  the  headwaters  of  IMouse  (Sou- 
ris), Qu’Appelle,  and  As.“inil)oine  rs.,  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  1808, 
according  to  Henry  (Cones,  New  Light, 
II,  522,  1897),  they'wereat  enmity  with 
the  Dakota,  Shoshoni,  and  with  some  of 
the  Arikara  and  other  tribes,  but  were 
friendly  with  the  Cree.  They  lived  by 
hunting,  conducting  trade  with  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay,  Northwest,  and  X.  Y.  fur 
companies,  whose  posts  were  150  m.  n.  of 


Ft  Mandan.  They  are  said  to  have  paid 
little  attention  to  their  engagements  and 
were  great  drunkards.  In  1853  they 
numbered  10  lodges  under  chief  Les 
Yeux  Gris.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Gens  de  Feuilles. — Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped.,  i,  217, 
1893.  Gensdela  Feuille.  — Badin  (1830)  in  Ann.de 
la  Prop,  de  la  Foi,  iv,536, 1843  (.same?).  Gens  des 
fees  or  Girls.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi, 
104,  19J5  (given  as  traders’  nickname).  Gens 
des  filles. — Ma.ximilian,  Trav.,  194,  1843.  Gens  des 
Tee. — Orig.  Jonr.  Lewisand  Clark,  op.  cit.  'Girls’ 
band. — Hayden  quoted  by  Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  222,  1897.  Itscheabine.- -Maximilian,  op. 
cit.  Little  Girl  Assiniboines. — Cones,  Henry  and 
Thompson  Jour.  (1808),  ii,  ,522,  1897.  Na-co'-tah 
0-see-gah. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  op.  cit. 
Osgeegah.  — Ibid  . We-che-ap-pe-nah. — D enig 
(18.53)quoted  by  Dorsey, op. cit.  wi-ic'-ap-i-nah. — 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  387,  1862. 
WitcIoya"pina.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  22.3, 
1897. 

Itseyi  {Itseg't,  ‘new  green  place,’  or 
‘place  of  fresh  green’;  often  falsely  ren- 
dered ‘ Brasstovvn,’  from  the  confusion  of 
Jlscyi  and  UntsaigV,  the  latter  term  sig- 
nifying ‘brass’).  The  name  of  several 
fortner  Cherokee  settlements.  One  was 
on  Brasstown  cr.  of  Tugaloo  r.,  in  Oconee 
CO.,  S.  C. ; another  was  on  Little  Tennes.see 
r.,  near  the  present  Franklin,  Macon  co., 
N.  C.,  and  probably  about  the  junction  of 
Cartoogaja  cr. ; a third,  known  to  the 
tvhites  as  Brasstown,  was  on  upper  Brass- 
town  cr.  of  Hiwa.ssee  r. , Towns  co.,  Ga. — 
Mooney  in  19th  R^p.  B.  A.  E.,  523,  1900. 

Echay. — -"Mouzon  map  quoted  by  Ro\  ce  in  5tb  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  143,  1887.  Echia.— Mooney,  op.  cit. 
Echos. — Bartram,  Travels,  371,  1792.  Echoee. — 
Doc.  of  1755  quoted  bv  Royce,  op.  cit.  Etchoe. — 
Scaife,  Hist.  Catawba,  7,  18%.  Etchowee. — 
Mooney,  op.  cit. 

Ittatso.  The  principal  village  of  the 
IJcluelet  (q  v. ) on  Uclueletarm  of  Bar- 
clay sd.,  w.  cna.«t  of  Vancouver  id. — Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  263,  1902. 

Ituc.  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Itukemuk.  A former  Luiseno  village 
in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis  Rey 
mission,  s.  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  11,  I860. 

Ivan.  A Kaiyuhkhotana  village  on 
the  divide  between  Unalaklik  and  Yukon 
rs.,  Alaska  Allen  (Rep.  Alaska,  131, 
1877)  gave  the  populatioti  as  69._ 

Ivan's  barrabora. — Dull,  Aliiskti,  531^  lb/0. 

Ivigtite.  A variety  of  paragon ite.  Ac- 
cording to  Dana  (Text-hook  of  Mineral., 
354,  1888)  it  occurs  iti  yellow  scales,  also 
granular,  with  cryolite  from  Greenland. 
It  was  named  from  Ivigtuk,  Greenland, 
where  it  was  discovered,  a place-name 
derived  from  the  Eskitno  language.  The 
-He  is  an  English  suffix.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Ivigtnt.  A settlement  of  Eurojieans 
and  Eskimo  in  s.  w.  Greenland,  lat.  61° 
15'. — Nansen,  FirstCrossing.  ii,  182, 1890. 

Ivikat.  A mi.«isionarv  station  16  m.  N. 
of  Juliatiehaab,  s.  Greetiland.  — 
dewey,  Germati  Arct.  Exped.,  203,  1874. 
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Ivimiut.  An  Eskimo  settlement  near 
Lindenov  fjord,  e.  Greenland,  with  12 
inhabitants  in  1829.— (iraah,  Exped.,  114, 
1837. 

Ivitachuco.  A former  principal  town 
of  the  Apalachee,  possibly  near  the  pres- 
ent Wacahotee,  Fla. 

Attachooka.— Arc-hclale  (1707)  in  Carroll,  Hist. 
Coll.  S.  C.,  II,  352,  183C).  Ibitachka.— Ibid.,  575. 
Ivitachma. — Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  li,  194,  1884. 
Ivitachua. — Jefferys,  Fr.  Doin.  Am.,  West  Indies 
map,  17()1.  Ivi-ta-chuco.  — Biedma  (1.544)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  II,  99,  18.50.  Ivitanoa. — 
Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am.,  135,  map,  1761.  Vita- 
chuco.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1.5.57)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  134,  18.50.  Yvitachua.  — Bartram, 
Trav.,  I,  map,  1799. 

Ivory.  See  Boneuork. 

Ivy  Log.  A Cherokee  settlement,  about 
the  period  of  the  removal  of  the  tribe  to 
Indian  Ter.  in  1839,  on  Ivy  Log  cr.. 
Union  co.,  n.  Ua.  (j.  m.) 

Iwai.  A former  A^aquina  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 

I-wai'. — Uorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  229, 
1890. 

Iwayusota  (‘uses  up  by  begging  for’; 
‘uses  up  with  the  mouth’).  A band  of 
the  Oglala  Sioux. — Dorsey  (after  Cleve- 
land) in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220,  1897. 

Iwi.  The  Eagle  gens  of  the  Kadoha- 
dacho. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1093,  1896. 

Ixtacan.  A pueblo  of  the  Cora  and  the 
seat  of  a mission;  situated  on  the  s.  bank 
of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  about  lat.  22°, 
Tepic,  Mexico. 

SisKatan. — Hrdlicka,  inf’n,  1906.  8.  Pedro  de 

Ixtacan.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  280,  1864. 

lyaaye  {I-ya-dye,  ‘aunfl#wer’).  An 
Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos 
agency  and  Ft  Apache  in  1881. — Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii.  111,  1890. 
See  Yachin. 

lyakoza  (‘wart  on  a horse’s  leg’).  A 
band  of  the  Brul6  Teton  Sioux. 

A-a-ko-za.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
VaL,  376, 1862.  Big  Ankle  band. — Ibid.  Big-legged 
horses. — Culbert.son  in  Smith.son.  Rep.  18.50,  141, 
1851.  lyakoza. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.E.,218, 
1897.  lyak’oza. — Ibid. 

lyama  Ateuna  (‘those  of  the  upper- 
most’). A phratry  embracing  the 
Kyakyali  (Eagle)  and  Ana  (Tobacco) 
clans  of  the  Zurii. — Cushing,  inf’n,  1891. 

lyis.  A Karok  village  on  Klamath  r.. 
Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 

I-yiss. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23,  1860. 

Iza.  A settlement  of  which  Coronado 
was  informed  by  the  Indian  known  as 
The  Turk,  while  on  the  Rio  Grande  in 
New  Mexico  in  1540-41,  as  a place,  6 
or  7 days’  journey  distant,  at  which  the 
army  could  obtain  provisions  on  its  way 
to  “Copala”  and  Quivira.  It  was  possi- 
bly imaginary;  if  not,  it  may  have  been 
a settlement  of  the  Eyish,  a Caddoan 
tribe  of  Texas.  See  Mota-Padilla  ( 1742), 
Nueva  Galicia,  164,  1870.  (f.  w.  it.) 

Iztacans.  A name  adopted  by  Rati- 
nesque  (introd.  to  Alarshall,  Ky.,  i,  26, 
1824)  for  an  imaginary  prehistoric  race  of 
the  United  States. 


Jack.  See  Kintpuash. 

Jackash.  A name  of  the  American 
mink  {J^utoi’ius  riKon)  in  use  in  the  fur 
country  (Cones,  N.  Am.  Alust.,  172,  1877). 
From  afcluU-ns,  the  name  of  this  animal 
in  the  Cree  dialect  of  Algonquian.  This 
wordLacombe  ( Diet.,  316,  1874)  explains 
as  a diminutive  of  wittakiiy,  signitying 
‘genitals,’  in  reference  to  the  glands  of  the 
creature.  _ ( a.  f.  c.  ) 

Jack  Indians.  An  unidentified  tribe 
mentioned  by  Dobbs  (Hudson  Bay,  13, 
1744),  who  states  that  in  1731  they  came 
to  trade  at  the  mouth  of  Albany  r., 
N.  W.  Ter.,  Canada.  Named  as  distinct 
from  Moose  River  Indians  (Monsoni), 
Sturgeon  Indians  (Nameuilini),  and 
French  Indians. 

Jackquyome  {.Tack-quy-ome) . A body  of 
Salish  of  Kamloops  agency,  Brit.  Col.; 
pop.  257  in  1884,  when  their  name  ap- 
pears for  the  last  time. — Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
for  1884,  188. 

Jacobs  Cabins.  A settlement  on  Yough- 
iogheny  r.  in  1753  (Gist  in  i\Iass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  V.  102,  1836).  It  may 
have  been  near  Jacobs  cr.,  Fayette  co.. 
Pa.,  and  was  perhaps  named  from  Cap- 
tain Jacobs.  (.1.  -M. ) 

Jacobs,  Captain.  A Delaware  chief  who 
participated  in  the  ambush  of  Gen.  Brad- 
dock’s  army,  and  a leader  in  conjunction 
with  Shingis  in  the  raids  and  massacres 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  settlements  of 
Pennsylvania  that  followed  the  British 
disaster.  A price  was  set  on  both  their 
heads.  They  had  a rendezvous  at  Kit- 
tanning, Pa.,  whither  they  took  their 
spoils  and  captives.  Col.  John  Armstrong 
marched  against  this  place  and  assailed 
it  at  daybreak  on  Sept.  8,  1756.  The 
Pennsylvanians  surrounded  the  village 
and  the  Indians  defended  themselves 
bravely  but  hopelessly  from  their  burn- 
ing wigwams.  Jacobs  was  killed  with  all 
his  family. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  534, 1880. 

Jacona  ( Span,  form  of  Tewa  Snkona) . 
A former  small  Tewa  pueblo  situated 
with  Cuyamunque  a short  di.«tance  w.  of 
Nambe,  on  the  s.  side  of  Pojoaque  r., 
Santa  Fe  co. , N.  Mex.  At  the  time  of  the 
Pueblo  rebellion  of  1680  it  was  a visita 
of  Nambe  mission.  It  was  abandoned  in 
1696,  its  inhabitants  settling  among  the 
other  Tewa  pueblos,  and  in  1702  the  grant 
of  land  that  had  been  made  to  it  by 
Spain  became  the  property  of  Ignacio  de 
Roybal.  See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  85, 1892.  (f.  w.  n. ) 

lacona. — Bnsclimaiin,  Ncn-Mex.,  230,  18.58.  Jaco- 
ma.— Davis,  El  Gringo,  88,  18.57.  Jacona. — Vetan- 
ourt  (1693)  Tcatro  Mex.,  iii,  317,  1871.  Sacona.— 
Bandelier  in  Areli.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  85,  1892  (Jn- 
cona,  or).  Sa'kona.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A. 
E.,  18.85  (Tewa  pronunciation).  S.  Domingo  de 
Xacomo. — JefTerys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  6,  1776.  S. 
Domingo  de  Xacoms. — Waleli,  Charte  America, 
1805.  S.  Domingo  de  Xacona.— D’ Anville,  map  Am. 
Sept.,  1746.  Xacona. — De  I’Isle.  carte  Mexique  et 
Floride,  1703.  Xacono. — De  I’Isle.  .\tla.s  Nonveau, 
map  60,  1733. 
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Jacuencacahel.  A former  rancheria  un- 
der the  mission  of  San  Francisco  Xavier 
de  Biaundo,  in  Lower  California. — Writer 
of  1728  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  187, 
1857. 

Jade.  See  Nephrite. 

Jagavans.  The  name  of  a small  tribe 
formerly  on  the  Texas  coast;  mentioned 
by  Harris  (Coll.  Voy.,  i,  802,  1705)  as 
one  of  those  visited  about  1530  by  Cabeza 
de  Vaca,  as  not  far  from  the  Chorruco, 
and  as  neighbors  of  the  Mariames.  Pos- 
sibly the  Yguases  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca’g 
Relation  (Smith  trans.,  92,  1871). 

Jagaya.  A former  village  in  a well- 
watereil  country  50  leagues  from  Santa 
Helena  and  20  leagues  from  the  sea,  in 
N.  w.  South  Carolina;  visited  by  Juan 
Pardo  in  1565. — Yandera  ( 1567)  in  Smith, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  i,  16,  1857. 

Jakobshavn.  A Danish  missionary  sta- 
tion and  trading  post  on  Disko  bay,  w. 
Greenland,  established  in  1741.  Pop.  300 
in  1867. 

Jacobs-haven. — Craiitz,  Hist,  of  Greenland,  i,  15, 
1767. 

Jamac.  A former  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Sobaipuri  of  s.  Arizona,  and  a vi- 
sita  of  the  mission  of  Guevavi  in  1732. — 
Alegre  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  524,  1884. 

Jamaica.  A former  pueblo  of  theOpata 
in  N.  E.  Sonora,  Mexico,  under  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  municipality  of  Cumpus, 
in  the  district  of  Moctezuma  (Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  343,  1864).  It  contained  9 
civilized  inhabitants  in  1900. 

Jameco.  The  supposed  name  of  “ a small 
tribe  or  family  of  Indians  subject  to  some 
other,”  thought  to  have  dwelt  formerly 
on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  near  Jamaica, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  band. 
Jameco. — Thompson,  Long  Id.,  382, 1839.  Jemaco, — 
Flint,  Early  Long  Id.,  198, 1896. 

Janemo.  See  Ninigret. 

Janos.  An  extinct  tribe  which,  with 
the  Jocomes,  inhabited  the  region  of  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico,  between  Casas  Grandes, 
Chihuahua,  and  Fronteras.  Bandelier 
(Nation,  July  2,  1885)  classes  them  as 
the  most  southerly  band  of  the  Apache, 
called  after  presidio  .Janos  in  x.  w. 
Chihuahua.  He  believes  that  the  tribe 
slowly  arose  after  1684  and  was  comptised 
of  Idi)an,  Mescalero,  and  other  Apache 
stragglers,  together  with  renegade  Suma, 
Toboso,  Tarahumare,  and  ()]>ata  Didians, 
and  S{)anish  captives.  Missions  were 
established  among  them  at  an  early  date 
at  Janos  and  Carretas,  but  were  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  incursions  of  the 
Apache  proper,  with  whom  the  Janos 
were  subsequently  merged.  Frequent 
mention  is  made  of  the  Janos  by  Jesuit 
mi.ssionaries  during  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century,  but  of  their  language  and 
customs  almost  nothing  is  known. 
Hanes.— Linschoton.  Descr.  dc  I’.-Vm..  map  1, 1638. 
Hanos.— Benavides,  Memorial.  7,  1630.  James.— 


Duro,  Penalosa,  63,  1882.  Janeros. — Bandelier  in 
N.  Y.  Nation,  July  2,  1885.  Janos. — Kino  (1690) 
in  Doc.  Hist,  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  230,  1856,  Yanos. — 
Miihlenpfordt,  Mejico,  it,  521, 1844. 

Jantamais.  Mentioned  by  Domenech 
(Deserts  of  N.  Am.,  i,  441,  1860)  in  a list 
of  tribes  without  further  notice.  Possibly 
the  Yanktonai;  otherwise  unknown. 

Japazaws.  A Powhatan  Indian,  chief 
of  Potomac  and  a friend  of  the  English. 
In  1611  he  inveigled  Pocahontas  on  board 
an  English  ship  to  be  detained  as  a hos- 
tage for  the  good  behavior  of  Powhatan, 
her  father. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,‘357,  1880. 

Jappayon.  A former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission.  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Japul.  Given  by  the  Yavapai  to  Fray 
Francisco  Garces  in  1776  (Diary,  405, 
1900)  as  the  name,  seemingly,  of  a Y uman 
tribe;  locality  not  recorded,  but  possibly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Colorado. 

Japiel. — Orozco y Berra,  Geog., 349, 1864  (misprint- 
ingGarc(?s).  Japui. — Garct*s,op.cit.,444.  Tapiel. — 
Cortez  (1799)  in  Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt.  3, 
126,  1856  (misprint). 

Jars.  See  Dishes,  Pottery,  Receptacles. 

Jasniga.  A former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission.  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Nov.  25,  1860. 

Jasper.  An  impure,  opaque  form  of 
chalcedony  displaying  various  shades  of 
color,  the  yellow,  red,  and  brown  hues 
predominating.  When  grayish  or  green- 
ish and  mottled  with  red  the  name  blood- 
stone is  sometimes  applied.  1 1 was  much 
used  by  the  native  tribes  for  flaked  im- 
plements of  several  varieties,  and  more 
rarely  for  hammers,  celts,  axes,  and  orna- 
ments. It  occurs  in  irregular  masses,  or 
pockets,  in  connection  with  other  forma- 
tions in  many  sections  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  often  obtained  by  the 
Indians  in  the  f<  rm  of  fugitive  pebbles 
and  bowlders;  but  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
perbajis  in  other  states,  it  was  quarried 
from  the  original  beds.  The  best  known 
quarries  are  in  Bucks,  Lehigh,  aud  Berks 
cos.,  E.  Pa.  Jasperwasextensively  worked 
bv  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Converse 
and  neighboring  counties  of  Wvoming, 
who  found  this  material  as  well  as  the 
translucent  varieties  of  chalcedony  in  con- 
nection with  the  quartzite  of  the  region. 
See  Chalcedony. 

Consult  Doi'sey  in  Field  Columb.  DIus. 
Pub.,  Anthrop.  ser.,  ii,  no.  4,  1900; 
Holmes  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897;  Mer- 
cer in  Am.  xVnthrop.,  vii,  80,  1894. 

(w.  H.  H.) 

Jatonabine  (‘people  of  the  rocks’).  An 
Assiniboin  band  living  in  1808  in  n.  w. 
IManitoba,  and  having  40  tipis. 

E-an-to-ah. — Denig  quoted  by  Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,222, 1897(‘Stone  Indiiins’:  “the  original 
appellation  for  the  whole  nation”!.  Eascab.— 
Franklin,  Narr..  104,  1823.  Gens  de  Roche. — Ibid., 
3W5.  Gens  des  Roches.— Hayden,  Kthnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  387, 1862.  Gens  des  rosches. — Ind. 
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Aff  Rep.,  289, 1854.  I'-ag-to'-an.— Hayden,  Eth- 
nos and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  387,  1862.  le-ska-pi.— 
Am.  Natur.,  829,  1882.  I"ya“to“wa'>.— Dorsey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  223,  1897  (=  ‘stone  village’). 
Jatonabine.— M aximilian, Trav. , 194,1843.  Rocks.— 
Larpenteur  (1829),  Narr.,  I,  109,  1898.  Stone  In- 
dians.—Maximilian,  Trav.,  194,  843  (so  called  by 
the  English).  t ..  -d- 

Jaumalturgo.  A rancnenii  of  the  Lima 

or  the  Sobaipuri  in  1697,  s.  of  the  ruin  of 
Casa  Grande,  in  the  present  Arizona. 

San  Gregoris  Jaumalturgo.  — Mange  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  301,  1853  (Gregoris  = 
Gregorio). 

Jeaga.  A village  at  the  s.  extremity  of 
Florida,  about  1570. 

Caga.— Fontaneda  (ca.  1575)  in  Ternaux-Compans, 
Voy.,  XX,  32,  1841.  Feaga.— Shipp,  Hist.  Fla.,  587, 
1881.  Jaega. — Fontaneda,  Narr.,  Smith  trans.,  21, 
1854.  Teaga.— Fontaneda  in  Ternaux-Compans, 
op.  cit.,  23.  Teago. — Ibid.,  32. 

Jeboaltae.  A former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  near  San  Juan  Bautista 
mis.sion.  Cal. 

Jeboaltae.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  23,  1860. 
Teboaltac.— Engelhardt,  Franciscans  in  Cal.,  398, 


1897. 

Jedakne.  A village,  Iroquois  or  Dela- 
ware, that  existed  in  the  18th  century  on 
the  w.  branch  of  Susquehanna  r.,  prob- 
ably on  the  site  of  Dewart,  Northumber- 
land co..  Pa.  (j.  N.  B.  H. ) 

Jedacne.— Lattr6,  map,  1784.  Jedakne. — Homann 
Heirs’  map,  1756. 

Jedandago.  A former  Seneca  hamlet, 
E.  of  Irondequoitbay,  L.  Ontario,  N.  Y. — 
Doc.  of  1687  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 


Ill,  434,  1853. 

Jemez  (from  Ila'-mish,  or  Hae'-mish, 
the  Keresan  name  of  the  pueblo. — Bande- 
lier).  A village  on  the  N.  bank  of  Jemez  r., 
about  20  m.  n.  w.  of  Bernalillo,  N.  Mex. 
According  to  tradition  the  Jemez  had 
their  origin  in  the  n.,  at  a lagoon  called 
Uabunatota  (apparently  identical  with 
the  Shipapulima  and  Cibobe  of  other 
Pueblo  tribes),  whence  they  slowly  drift- 
ed into  the  valleys  of  the  upper  tribu- 
taries of  the  Rio  Jemez — the  Guadalupe 
and  San  Diego — where  they  resided  in  a 
number  of  villages,  and  finally  into  the 
sandy  valley  of  the  Jemez  proper,  which 
they  now  occupy,  their  habitat  being 
bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  range  of_  the 
w.  division  of  the  Rio  Grande  Keresan 
tribes — the  Sia  and  Santa  Ana.  Casta- 
neda, the  chronicljer  of  Coronado’s  expe- 
dition of  1541,  speaks  of  7 pueblos  of  the 
Jemez  tribe  in  addition  to  3 others  in 
the  province  of  Aguas  Calientes,  identified 
by  Simpson  with  the  Jemez  Hot  Springs 
region.  Esi>ejo  in  1583  also  mentions  that 
7 villages  were  occupied  by  the  Jemez, 
while  in  1598  Onate  heard  of  11  but  saw 
only  8.  In  the  opinion  of  Bandelier  it  is 

Erobable  that  10  pueblos  Avere  inhabited 
y the  tribe  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  pueblos  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Jemez  people  so 
far  as  known.  The  names  include  those 
given  by  Onate,  which  may  be  identical 
with  some  of  the  others:  Amushungkwa, 


Anyukwinu,  Astialakwa,  Bulitzequa, 
Catroo,  Ceca,  Guatitruti,  Guayoguia, 
Gyusiwa,  Hanakwa,  Kiashita,  Kiatsukwa, 
Mecastria,  Nokyuntseleta,  Nonyishagi, 
Ostyalakwa,  Patofiua,  Pebulikwa,  Pek- 
wiligii,  Potre,  Seshiuqua,  Setoqua,  To- 
wakwa,  Trea,  Tyajuindena,  Tya«oliwa, 
Uahatzaa,  Wabakwa,  Yjar,  Zolatungze- 
zhii. 

Doubtless  the  reason  for  the  division  of 
the  tribe  into  so  many  lesser  village  com- 
munities instead  of  aggregating  in  a single 
pueblo  for  defense  against  the  persistent 
aggressiveness  of  the  Navaho,  aci-ording 
to  Bandelier,  Avas  the  fact  that  cultivable 
areas  in  the  sandy  valley  of  the  Jemez 
and  its  loAver  tributaries  are  small  and 
at  somewhat  considerable  distances  from 
one  another;  but  another  and  perhaps 
even  more  significant  reason  Avas  that  the 
Navaho  Avere  apparently  not  troublesome 
to  the  Pueblos  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest.  On  the  establishment  of  Span- 
ish missions  in  this  section  and  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  methods  of  utilizing 
the  water  for  irrigation,  hoAvever,  the 


JEMEZ  MAN  AND  WIFE.  (vROMAN,  PHOTO.) 

Jemez  Avere  induced  to  abandon  their 
pueblos  one  by  one,  until  about  the  year 
1622  they  became  consolidated  into  the 
tAvo  settlements  of  GyusiAva  and  probably 
AstialakAva,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Fray  Martin  de  Arvide.  These  pueblos 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  seats  of 
the  missions  of  San  Diego  and  San  Joseph, 
respectively,  and  both  contained  chapels 
probably  from  161 8.  AstialakAva  Avas  per- 
manently abandoned  prior  to  the  Pueblo 
revolt  of  1680,  but  in  the  meantime  an- 
other pueblo  (probably  Patoqua)  seems 
to  have  been  established,  Avhich  became 
the  mis.«ion  of  San  Juan  de  los  Jemez. 
About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  the 
Jemez  conspired  Avith  the  NaA'aho  against 
the  Spaniards,  but  the  outbreak  plotted 
Avas  repressed  by  the  hanging  of  29  of  the 
Jemez.  A feAV  years  later  t he  J emez  Avere 
again  confederated  Avith  the  NaAaho  and 
some  Tigua  against  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
contemplated  rebellion  Avas  again  (pielled, 
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the  Navaho  soon  resuming  their  hostil- 
ity toward  the  village  dwellers.  In  the 
revolt  of  the  Pueblos  in  Aug.,  1680,  the 
Jemez  took  a prominent  part.  They  mur- 
dered the  niLssionary  at  Gyusiwa  (San 
Diego  de  Jemez),  hut  the  missionary  at 
San  Juan  de  los  Jemez,  with  the  alcalde 
mayor  and  three  soldiers,  succeeded  in 
escaping.  In  1681,  when  Gov.  Otermin 
attempted  to  regain  possession  of  New 
Mexico,  the  Jemez  retreated  to  the  me.«as, 
but  returned  to  their  village  on  the  evac- 
uation of  the  region  by  the  Spaniards. 
Here  they  probably  remained  until  1688, 
wlien  Cruzate  api^eared,  causing  them  to 
flee  again  to  the  heights.  When  Vargas 
came  in  1692  the  Jemez  were  found  on  the 
mesa  in  a large  pueblo,  but  they  were  in- 
ducetl  to  descend  and  to  promise  the  Span- 
iards their  support.  The  Jemez,  how- 
ever, failed  to  keep  their  word,  but  waged 
war  during  1693  and  1694  against  their 
Keresan  neighbors  on  account  of  their 
fldelity  to  tl;ie  Spaniards.  Vargas  returned 
to  the  Jemez  in  1693,  when  they  reiterated 
their  false  promises.  In  July,  1694,  he 
again  went  to  Jemez  with  120  S})aniards 
and  some  allies  from  Santa  Ana  and  Sia. 
The  mesa  was  stormed,  and  after  a des- 
perate engagement,  in  which  84  natives 
were  killed,  the  pueblo  was  captured. 
In  the  month  following,  Vargas  (after 
destroying  this  village,  another  on  a 
mesa  some  distance  below,  and  one  built 
by  their  Santo  Domingo  allies  3 leagues 
N. ) returned  to  Santa  Fe  with  361  prison- 
ers and  a large  quantity  of  stores.  From 
this  time  the  only  then  existing  pueblo 
of  the  Jemez  reoccupied  was  San  Diego, 
or  Gyusiwa,  which  was  inhabited  until 
1696,  when  the  second  revolt  occurred, 
the  Indians  killing  their  missionary  and 
again  fleeing  to  the  mesas,  where  they 
constructed  temporary  shelters.  Here 
they  were  joined  by  some  Navaho,  Zufii, 
and*  Acoma  allies,  and  made  hostile  dem- 
on, drations  toward  the  Sia,  Santa  Ana, 
and  San  Felipe  people,  but  in  June  of  the 
year  mentioned  they  were  repulsed. by  a 
small  detachment  of  S))aidards  from  Ber- 
nalillo and  Sia  with  a lo.«s  of  30  men,  8 of 
whom  were  Acoma.  The  defeated  Jemez 
this  time  fled  to  the  Navaho  country, 
where  they  remained  several  years,  finally 
returning  to  their  former  home  and  con- 
structing the  iireseut  village,  called  by 
them  Walatoa,  “Village  of  the  Bear.” 
In  1728,  108  of  the  inhabitants  died  of  pes- 
tilence. In  1 782  Jemez  was  made  a visita 
of  the  mission  of  Sia. 

The  Jemez  clans  are:  IVaha  (Cloud), 
Sell  ( Fagle),  Son(  Badger),  Daahl  ( Earth), 
Kyiahl  (Crow),  Be  (Sun),  Kyunu  (Corn), 
Sungki  (Turquoise),  Weha  (Calabash), 
Yang  (Coyote),  Kio  (Pine). 

The  population  of  the  tribe  in  1890  was 
428;  in  1904,  498,  including  a score  of 


descendants  of  the  remnant  of  the  Pecos 
(q.  V.),  who  left  their  old  home  on  the 
upper  Kio  Pecos  in  1838  to  join  their  kin- 
dred. 

Consult  Bancroft,  Arizona  and  N.  Mex., 
1889;  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  200-217,  1892;  Hewett  in  Bull.  32, 
B.  A.  E.,  1906;  Holmes  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  VII,  no.  2,  1905.  See  also  Pecos, 
Pueblos,  Tanoan.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Amayes. — Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Penalo.sa,  128, 1882. 
Ameges.— Siguenza  quoted  by  Busclimann,  Neu- 
Mex.,  228,  264,  1868.  Ameias.  Espejo  (1583) 
quoted  by  Mendoza  (1-586)  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub., 
XV,  245,  1854.  Ameies.— Mendoza  in  Hakluyt, 
Voy.,  Ill,  469, 1600.  Amejes. — Ibid. ,462.  Ameries. — 
Squier  in  Am.  Review,  523,  Nov.  1848.  Amies. — 
Davi.s,,S|)an.Conq.N. Mex., 2.52, 1869.  Amios.— Ibid., 
map.  Amires. — Ogilby,  .\mer., 294. 1671.  Djemez. — 
Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Aim.  Voy.,  5th  s.,  xxvii,  280, 
1851.  Emeaes. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  In.st.  Papers, 
IV,  206,  1892.  Emeges. — Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc. 
Im?d.,  XV,  179, 1871.  Emenes. — Bancroft,  Ariz.  and 
N.  Mex.,  132,  1889.  Ernes. — Cordova  (1619)  iiiTer- 
naux-Compans,  Voy.,  x,444,  1838.  Ernes.— Villa- 
gran,  Hist.  Nueva  Mex.,  1-55,  1610.  Emexes. — Es- 
pejo (1.583)  in  Doc.  Died.,  xv,  116, 1871.  Emmes. — 
Ofiate  (1598),  ibid.,  xvi,  102,  260,  1871.  Euimes. — 
Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  1.55,  1893.  Gemes. — 
Villa-Senor,  Theatro  Am.,  jit.  2, 421,1748.  Gemex. — 
Z.'irate-Salmeron  (c«.  1629)  quoted  bv  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i.  600, 1882;  Gemez.— Humboldt.  Atlas 
Nouv.  Espagne,  carte  1,  1811.  Gomez.— Arrow- 
smith,  map  N.  A.,  1795,  ed.  1814.  Hae-mish. — 
Bandelier  in  Itevue  d'Ethnog.,  203,  1886  (Queres 
name).  Ha-mish.— Bandelier  in  N.  Y.  Staat.s- 
zeitnng.  .June  28,  1885  (Queres  name).  Ha-waw- 
wah-lah-too-waw. — Simi>son  in  Rep.  Sec.  War, 
143,  18.50  (proper  name  of  pueblo  i.  He'-mai. — 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (l.deta  name). 
Hemeos. — Ztirate-Salmeron  (1629)  quoted  by  Ban- 
delierin  Arch.  lust.  Papers,  iv,  20.5, 1892.  Hemes. — 
Castaneda  (c«.  1565)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy., 
IX,  138.1838.  Hemes. — Benavides  (1630)  quoted  by 
Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s.,  x.xvii.  305, 
18.51.  Hemeshitse. — Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1895  (I.aguna  and  San  Felipe  name).  He'-me- 
shu-tsa. — Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Sia 
form).  Hemez. — Squier  in  Am.  Review.  ,522.  Nov. 
1848  (mi.'^quoting  Castaneda).  He'mi. — Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  ((Santa  Ana  name). 
He-mi-ma'. — Ibid.  (Picuris  name).  Hemishitz. — 
Ibid.  (Acoma  name).  Henex. — Z^rate-.Salmeron 
(cn.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers,iv,205, 1892.  Hermes. — Curtis.  Children  of  the 
Sun,  121,  1883  (misquoting  Coronado).  Hemes. — 
Kern  in  Schoolcraft,  Did.  Tribes,  iv,  32,  39,  1854. 
He”-wa'. — Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  .V.  E.,  1895 ( Pecos 
name  of  pueblo).  Hiem-ai. — GatschCt,  Isleta  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A. E. , IS-S-V  (Isleta nameof pueblo).  Hie- 
mide. — Ibid.  (pl.Hiemnin:  Isleta  name  for  the  peo- 
ple). James. — Marcy  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  196,  1850. 
Jamez. — Gallegas  (1814)  in  Emory,  Recon.,  478, 1848. 
Jemas. — Wislizenus,  Memoir,  24,  1848.  Jemes. — 
Mendoza  (1742)  in  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles, 
213,  1867.  Jemex. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June 
12,  1863.  Jemez. — Simpson  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  .59, 
1850.  Jemmes. — Pcet  in  .\m.  .\ntiq.,  xvii,  354, 
1895.  Jemos. — Loew  (1,87.5)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep., 
VII.  345,  1879.  Jenies. — Calhoun  in  Schoolcraft, 
Itni.  Tribes,  iii,  633, 1,8,53.  Jermz. — Kern,  ibid.,  iv, 
39,  18.54.  Jeures. — Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Reyi.  1867, 
210,  1.868.  Jimenez. — Eseudero.  Not.  Estad.  Chi- 
huahua. 180. 1834.  Jumez. — .\rch.  Inst.  Rep.,  V,  37, 
1,8,84.  Maf-dec-kl4-ne. — ten  Kate,  Synonymie.fi,  1884 
(‘Wolf  neck’:  Navaho  name).  Tames. — Brack- 
enridge.  Early  Sjainish  Diseov.,  19,  18.57. 

Temes. — Gatsehet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  259,  .\pr. 
1,882.  Temez. — .\Iegre.  Hist.  Comp.  ,1esus,  i,  .83(5, 
1,8-11.  Tuhoa. — Bandelier  in  Ausland,  813,  1882 
( = • houses’:  jiroper  name  of  the  pueblo).  Tu'- 
wa. — Hodge,  iielti  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (own  name 
of  pueblo).  Uala-to-hua. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii,  ‘260, 1.890  (‘village  of  the  bear’ : 
own  name  of  pueblo).  Ual-to-hua. — Ibid.,  iv,  ‘203, 
1,892.  Vallatoa.— Loew  in  WheelerSurv.  Rep.,vii, 
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1879.  Wa-la-nah.— JouvenceauinCath.  Pion., 

I no  9 13,1906.  Walatoa.— Gatschet  m Mag.  Am. 
Hiit’ 259  Apr  1882.  Wa'-la-tu-wa. -Hodge,  held 
?otkB  ^',18^3.  Wong'-ge'.-Ibid.  (‘Navaho 
place’-  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ildefonso  name). 
Heines.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  C50, 1736.  ^emes.— ten 
Kate,  Synonvmie,  6,  1884.  Xemez.— Rnxton,  Ad- 
ventures, 194,  1848.  Yemez.— Latham,  ^ar. 
Man,  396,  1850.  Zemas.— Simpson  in  Jour.  Am. 
Geog.  Soc.,  V,  195,  1874.  -n 

Jennesedaga. — A former  Seneca  viljage 
on  the  right  bank  of  Allegheny  r.,  17  in. 
above  Warren,  Pa.,  which  in  1816  was 
the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Corn- 
planter;  it  then  consisted  of  12  houses.— 
Day,  Mist.  Coll.  Pa.,  656,  1853. 

Jenzenac^ue.  A former  Isatchez  village. 
Dumont  ( Memoire,  ii,  97,  1753)  mentions 
it  in  addition  to  Great,  Hour,  Apple,  and 
Gray  villages,  in  the  early  jiart  of  the 
18th  century.  The  fi  th  village,  men- 
tioned by  most  authors  of  his  period,  is 
Terre  Blanche,  and  Jenzenaque  may  be 


its  Natchez  name. 

Jerome  Big  Eagle.  See  Wamdetanka.  ^ 

Jeromestown.  A former  Delaware  vil- 
lage near  the  present  Jeromesville,  Ash- 
land CO.,  Ohio,  on  a section  of  land  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  the  Delawares  by  act 
of  Mar.  3,  1807,  but  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  treaty  of  Sept.  29,  1817. _ It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Jean  Baptiste  Je- 
rome, an  early  French  trader.  See  Brown, 
West.  Gaz.,  314,  1817;  Howe,  Hist.  Coll. 
Ohio,  I,  255,  1898;  Royce  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  Ohio  map,  1899. 

Jesus  Maria.  A pueblo  of  the  Cora  on 
the  E.  bank  of  Rio  San  Pedro,  here  known 
as  the  Rio  Jesus  Marfa,  in  the  n.  part  of 
the  Territory  of  Topic,  about  lat.  22°  40^, 
Mexico.  It  was  the  seat  of  a mission,  of 
which  San  Francisco  was  a vi.  ita.  See 
Orozco  y Berra,  Gcog.,  380,  1364;  Lum- 
holtz.  Unknown  Mexico,  i,  487;  ii,  16, 
map,  1902. 

Jesus  Maria  y Josd.  A Franciscan  mis- 
sion founded  by  Fathers  Casanas  and  Bor- 
doy,  ia  1690,  in  the  vicinity  of  and  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  mission  of  San  Francisco 
de  los  Tejas  (q.  v.)  in  Texas,  and  aban- 
doned in  1693.  Its  history  is  the  same  as 
that  I f the  parent  mission.  See  Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  States,  i,  417-418,  666,  1886; 
Garrison,  Texas,  1903. 

Santa  Maria.— Bancroft,  op.  cit.  Santisimo  Nom- 
bre  dc  Maria. — Ibid. 

Jet,  Lignite,  Anthracite,  Cannel  coal.  Car- 
bonaceous materials  used  to  some  extent 
by  Indians.  Jet  of  excellent  quality  oc- 
curs in  Colorado,  and  the  Indians  of  the 
arid  region  employ  it  for  jewelry  and 
various  carvings.  Good  examples  of  lig- 
nite ornaments  were  obtained  by  Fewkes 
from  the  ancient  ruins  of  Arizona,  and  of 
jet  by  Pepper  from  the  ruins  of  Chaco 
canyon,  N.  .Mex.  Among  the  latter  is  a 
well-sculptured  frog  decorated  with  inlaid 
designs  in  turquoise  and  shell.  Cannel- 
coal  objects  are  found  in  the  Ohio  valley 
mounds,  but  few  specimens  carved  from 


anthracite  are  knowm.  _ A small,  Avell- 
carved  human  head  of  jet-like  stone  was 
obtaineil  by  Smith  from  a shell  heap  on 
low’er  Frazer  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  and  Niblack 
says  that  the  N.  W.  coast  tribes  pulverize 
lignite  and  mix  it  with  oil  for  paint. 

Consult  Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E. , 
1903;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888, 
1890;  Pepi)erinAm.  Anthrop.,  vii,  1905; 
Smith  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  i\ , 
1903. 

Jetti.  A former  Cochimi  rancheria  3 
leagues  n.  of  Loreto  mission.  Lower  Cali- 
fornia.—Picolo  (1702)  in  Lettres  Editi- 


antes,  n,  63,  1841 
.Tews  and  Indians 


See  Lost  Ten  Tribes 
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Jiaspi.'  A former  rancheria  of  the  bo- 
baipuri,  visited  by  Father  Kino  about 
1697  and  by  him  named  Rosario.  It  was 
situated  on  thew.  bank  of  Rio  San  Pedro, 
probably  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  vil- 
lageof  Prospect,  s.  Arizona.  (f.  w.  ii.  ) 
Jiaspi.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4t!i  s.,  I, 
279  1856.  Rosario. — Bernal  (1697)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  356,  1887,  (.liaspi,  or). 

Jicamorachic.  A former  Tarahumare 
settlement  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — 
Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  323,  1864. 

Jicara.  (Mex.  Span.:  ‘small  gourd 
vessel  or  basket  ’ ) . A former  Tepehuane 
pueblo  in  Durango,  Mexico,  and  the  seat 
of  a Spanish  mission. 

S.  Pedro  Jieara.— Orozco  y Berra.  Geog.,  319,  1864. 

Jicarilla  (Mex.  Span.:  ‘ little  basket’ ). 
An  Athapascan  tribe,  first  so  called  by 
Spaniards  because  of  their  expertness  in 
making  vessels  of  basketry.  They  ap- 
parently formed  a jiart  of  the  Vaqueros 
of  early  Spanish  chronicles,  although,  ac- 
cording to  their  creation  legend,  they  have 
occupied  from  the  earliest  period  the 
mountainous  region  of  s.  e.  Colorado  and 
N.  New’  (Mexico,  their  range  at  various 
periods  extending  eastward  to  w’.  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma,  and  into  n.  w.  Texas. 
The  Arkansas,  Rio  Grande,  and  Canadian 
rs.  figure  in  their  genesis  myth  (Mooney 
in  Am.  yuithrop.,  xi,  200, 1898),  but  their 
traditions  seem  to  center  about  Taos  and 
the  heads  of  Arkansas  r.  They  regard  the 
kindred  ^lescalerosand  also  the  Navahoas 
enemies,  and,  according  to  IMooney,  their 
alliances  and  blood  mixture  have  been 
with  theUtc  and  Taos.  In  language  they 
are  more  closely  related  to  tlie  Mescaleros 
than  to  the  Navaho  or  the^  Arizona 
Apache.  The  Jicarillas  were  first  men- 
tioned by  this  name  early  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Later,  their  different  bands  were 
designated  Carlanes,  Calchufines,  Quar- 
tedejos,  etc.,  after  their  habitat  or  chief- 
tains. The  Spaniards  established  a mis- 
sion among  them  within  a few  leagues  of 
Taos,  N.  Mex.,  in  1733,  which  ])rospered 
foronly  ashorttime.  They  were  rc'garded 
as  a worthless  people  by  both  the  Spanish 
settlers  of  New  Mexico  and  their  Ameri- 
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can  successors,  in  raids  for  jdunder  the 
worst  of  tlie  Apache  tribes,  more  treacher- 
ous and  cruel  and  less  brave  and  energetic 
warriors  than  the  Ute,  but  ecpially  fond 
of  intoxicants.  While  they  sometimes 
planted  on  a small  scale,  they  regarded 
theft  as  a natural  means  of  suijport.  The 
governor  of  New  Mexico  in  1853  induced 
250  of  the  tribe  to  settle  on  Rio  Puerco,  but 
failure  to  ratify  the  treaty  caused  them  to 
go  on  the  warpath,  maintaining  hostility 
until  their  defeat  by  United  States  troops 
in  1854.  Hencefoi’ward  they  were  nomi- 
nallyat  peace,  although  committing  many 
petty  thefts.  In  1870  they  resided  on  the 
Maxwell  grant  in  n.  e.  New  Mexico,  the 
sale  of  which  necessitated  their  removal. 
In  1872  and  again  in  1878  an  attempt  was 
made  to  move  them  s.  to  Ft  Stanton,  but 


JICARILLA.  (aGUSTIN  VIJIu) 

most  of  them  were  permitted  to  go  to  the 
Tierra  Amarilla,  on  the  x.  confines  of  the 
territory,  on  a reservation  of  900  sq.  m. 
set  aside  in  1874.  Their  annuities  being 
.suspended  in  1878  on  account  of  their  re- 
fu.sal  to  move  southward  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  Congn'ss  of  that  year,  they 
resorted  to  thieving^  In  1880  the  act  of 
1878  was  repealed,  and  a new  reservation 
was  set  askle  on  the  Rio  Navajo,  to  which 
they  were  removed.  Here  they  remained 
until  1883,  when  they  were  transferred  to 
Ft  Stanton,  but  in  1887  were  again  re- 
turned to  the  re.servation  eetaside  for  them 
in  the  Tierra  Amarilla  region  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  Feb.  11  of  that  year,  where 
thev  have  since  resided.  Ot  this  reser- 
vation 129,313.35  acres  have  been  allotted 


to  the  Indians,  and  280.44  acres  reserved 
for  mission,  school,  and  agency  purposes; 
the  remainder,  comprising  286,400  acres, 
is  unallotted.  Their  population  in  1905 
was  795.  The  present  divisions  of  the 
Jicarilla,  as  recorded  by  Mooney  (MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1897),  are:  Apatsiltlizhihi, 
Dachizhozhin,  Golkahin,  Ketsilind,  and 
Saitinde.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Apaches  Xicarillas  — Cortez  (1799)  in  Pac.R.R.Rep., 
in,  119,  186().  Be'-xai. — ten  Kiite,  Synonvmie, 
6, 1884  (Navaho  name).  Gicarillas.— MS.  of  1784 
quoted  by  Bandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  184, 
1890.  Hickory. — Coues,  GarcC-s  Diary,  222,  1900. 
Icarilla  Apaches. — Arny  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1867, 204, 
1868.  Iccarilla  Apaches. — Ibid . , 21 7, 1861 . Icharilla 
Apaches. — Ibid.,  1864,  495, 186.5.  licarrillas. — Bent 
(1846)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th  Cong.,  Istsess., 
11,  1^8.  Jacarilla  Apaches. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  328, 
1875.  Jacarrilla  Apaches. — Bell,  New  Tracks  in 
N.  Am.,  1, 184,  1869.  Jecorilla. — Latham  in  Proc. 
Etbnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  VI,  74,  18.54.  Jicaras.— Gibbs, 
Letter  to  Higgins,  B.  A.  E.,  1866.  Jicarello 
Apaches.— Meriwether  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  69,  34th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  15,  18.56.  Jicarila  Apache. — Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  .Tune  12,  1863.  Jfbarilla.— Ri- 
vera, Diario  y Derrotero,  leg.  950,  1736.  Jicarilla 
Apaches. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  434, 1853.  Jicarilleros. — 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  464,  1878.  Jicari- 
llos. — Morgan  in  N.Am.  Rev. ,58. 1870.  Jiccarilla 
Apache. — Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  55, 35th  Cong.,  Istsesa.,  11, 
1858.  Jiccarrilla  Apaches. — Bell  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Boc.  Loud.,  I,  240,  1869.  Jickorie. — Higgins,  MS. 
noteson  Apache,  B.  A.  E.,  1866.  Jicorilla.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribe.s,  1,243,1851.  Jicorilla  Apaches. — 
Simp.son,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  Kihya-inde. — 
Mooney,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1897  (Mescalero 
name).  K'op-tagui. — Ibid.  (‘ mountain  Apache’: 
Kiowaname).  Northern  Apaches. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
142, 1850.  Pe+x'-ge. — ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  6, 1884 
(Navaho  name).  Pi'-ke-e-wai-i-ne. — Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Picuris name).  Tan-nah-shis- 
en.— Yarrow  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  470,  1879 
(‘men  of  the  woodland’).  Tashi'ng.— Mooney, 
fleldnotes,B.  A.  E.,  1897(Mescaleroname,  possibly 
from ‘ above.’ ‘beyond’).  Ticorillas.— Simp- 
son in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  57, 1850  (mi.sprint).  Tinde. — 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (own  name). 
Tu-sa-be'. — ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  8. 1884  (Tesuque 
name).  Xicarillas. — MS.  of  1724  quoted  by  Bande- 
lierin Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  192,  1890. 

Jitisorichi.  A former  pueblo,  apparent- 
ly of  the  Teguima  Opata,  on  the  upper 
Rio  Sonora  between  Bacnachi  and  Arizpe, 
in  Sonora,  IMexico.  It  was  doubtless 
abandoned  prior  to  the  17th  century. 
Jitisorichi. — Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
489,  1892.  Ti-ji-s6-ri-chi. — Bandolier,  Gilded  Man, 
182,  1893  (misprint). 

Jlaacs.  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. 

Jlaacs. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Jlacus. — Ibid. 

Joasseh  (‘heron’).  An  Iroquois  clan. 
Jo-as'-seh. — Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  80,  1851  (Sene- 
ca form).  Otinanchahe. — French  writer  (1666) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  I.x,  47,  1855. 

Jocomes.  A warlike  nomadic  tribe  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  which,  with  the 
Janos,  ranged  to  the  x.  of  theCasasGrandes 
in  Chihuahua,  INIexico,  and  westward 
to  Fronteras,  Sonora,  later  becoming  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Apache  ( Bandelierin  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii,  91,  1890).  Orozco  y 
Berra  (Geog.,  59,  1864)  classes  them  as  a 
part  of  the  Faraon  Apache  and  as  distinct 
from  the  Jacomis,  who,  however,  were 
doubtless  the  same.  ( f.  av.  h.  ) 
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Hojomes.-De  I’Lsle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride,  1703. 
Jacome.-Hiimboldt,  Atlas,  1st  map,  1311.  Jaco- 
mis.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  59,  1804.  Jocomeos.— 
Doc.  ca.  1702  in  Doc.  Hist.  Me.x.,  4th  s.,  v,  129, 
1857.  Jocomes. — Kino  (1690),  ibid,  i,  230,  ItoO. 
Jocomis.— Rudo  Eusayo  {ca.  1/63),  154,  1863. 
Xocomes.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  591, 1/36. 

Joconostla.  A former  Tepehiiane  pue- 
blo in  Durango,  Mexico,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission. 

S Jose  de  Joconostla.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  318, 

1864.  . , 

John  Day.  A Shahaptian  tribe,  speak- 
ing the  Tenino  language,  formerly  living 
on  John  Day  r.,  Greg.,  having  their  prin- 
cipal village  4 m.  above  the  mouth.  ^ By 
treaty  of  1855  they  were  placed  on  Warm 
Springs  res.,  Greg.,  where  there  are  about 

50  survivors.  (i-  F-) 

Dock-spus.— U.S.Stat.,  xil,  963,  1863.  John  D^s.— 
Thompson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  285, 1864.  John  Day  s 
river. — Gibbsin  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  417,  1855.  Tuk- 
spu'sh. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  743,  18% 
(Tenino  name  for  John  Day  r. ).  Tukspu'sh- 

‘Idma.— Ibid,  (sig.;  ‘ people  ot  John  Day  r.’ ). 

John  Hicks’  Town.  A former  Seminole 
settlement  w.  of  Payne’s  savanna,  in  n. 
Florida,  occupied  by  Mikasuki  Indians. — 
Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  bU7, 1822. 

Johnnys.  A Hankutchin  village  situa- 
ted on  Yukon  r. , Alaska,  where  the  min- 
ing camp  of  Eagle  now  is.  It  was  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Katshikotin,  whose  chief  5vas 
known  as  John. — Schwatka,  Recon.  in 


Alaska,  87,  1885. 

Johnson,  John.  See  Enmegnhbowh. 

Johnstown.  A former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  the  upper  waters  of  Chattahoo- 
chee r.,  probably  in  the  x.  part  of  Hall 
CO.,  Georgia. 

John’s  Town. — Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1887. 

Johnstown.  A new  settlement  “where 
the  Iroquois  were  thereafter  to  speak,’’ 
instead  of  at  Grange  or  New  Albany, 
N.  Y. — Doc.  of  18th  cent,  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  X,  98,  18.58. 

Jolee.  A former  Seminole  town  in  Flor- 
ida, on  the  w.  hank  of  Apalachicola  r.,  60 
m.  above  its  mouth,  apparently  at  or  near 
the  present  lola  in  Calhoun  co. — H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  74  (182.3),  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
27,  1826. 

Jolly,  John.  A Cherokee  chief,  noted 
as  the  adojded  father  of  Gen.  Samuel 
Houston,  and  later  chief  of  the  Arkansas 
band  of  Cherokee.  His  native  name  was 
Ahiilndegl,  ‘ lie  throws  away  the  drum.’ 
His  early  life  was  spent  in  Tennessee,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Hiwa.‘<.see,  where  an 
island  still  preserves  his  name,  and  it  was 
here  that  Houston  came  to  live  with  him, 
remaining  3 years  and  acquiring  a life- 
long friendship  for  his  adopted  people. 
In  1818  Jolly  removed  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Mississippi  and  joined  the  Arkansas 
hand,  whose  chief  he  became  a few  years 
later  on  the  death  of  Tolluntee.skee. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  E.,  507,  1900. 

Jonatas.  A former  Chumashan  village. 


tributary  to  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co. , Cal. — Gatschet  in  Chief 
Engrs.  Rep.,  pt.  in,  5.53,  1876. 

Joneadih  {Jo'-ne-n-dih,  ‘beyond  the 
point.’— Hewitt).  A former  Seneca  yd- 
lage  on  Allegheny  r.,  nearly  opposite  Sal- 
amanca, N.  Y. — Morgan,  League  Irocp, 
466,  1851. 

Jones,  Peter  (Kahkewaquonahy,  Kahke- 
wagwonnahy).  A mixed-blood  ^lissis- 
auga  chief,  missionary,  and  author;  horn 
Jan . 1 , 1 802,  died  J une  29, 1 856.  1 1 is  father 
was  a white  man  of  Welsh  descent  named 
Augustus  Jones,  who  maintained  the 
closest  friendship  with  Brant  during  the 
latter’s  life.  Peter’s  mother  was  Tuh- 
henahneeguay,  daughter  of  M ahbanosay, 
a chief  of  the  IMissisauga  on  Credit  r.,  at 
the  extreme  av.  end  of  L.  Gntario,  where, 
on  a tract  of  land  known  as  Burlington 
heights,  Peter  and  his  brother  John  were 
horn.  He  remained  with  his  tribe,  fol- 
lowing their  customs  and  accompanying 
them  on  their  excursions,  until  his  16th 
year,  when  his  father,  who  was  then  a 
government  surveyor,  had  him  haptize.d 
by  Rev.  Ralph  Leeming,  an  English  Epis- 
copal minister,  at  the  Mohawk  church 
on  Grand  r.,  near  Brantford,  Grit.  Hav- 
ing professed  religion  at  a canquneet- 
ing  held  near  Ancaster,  Gnt.,  and  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  religious  exercises  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  Peter 
was  sent  on  a missionary  tour,  in  1827,  to 
L.  Simcoe,  St  Clair,  Muncey,  and  other 
points  in  w.  Gntario,  although  not  yet 
ordained.  He  had  by  this  time  entered 
upon  his  literary  work,  as  in  this  year  was 
published  a hymn  book  translated  by 
him  into  Chippewa.  He  was  constituted 
a deacon  of  the  Wesleyan  Alethodist 
conference  in  1830,  and  as  minister  by 
Rev.  George  Marsden  at  the  Toronto 
conference  in  1833.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  devoted  chiefly  to  missionary 
Avork  among  the  Missisauga  and  Chip- 
peAva,  and  to  some  extent  among  the 
Iroquois.  His  position  as  a Christian 
pastor  and  ruling  chief  of  his  tribe  gave 
him  great  influence,  not  only  among  his 
OAvn  peojde,  hut  among  all  the  ChippeAva 
tribes.  He  visited  England  and  NeAV 
York,  and  made  repeated  journeys  to 
Toronto  in  the  prosecution  of  his  Avork 
and  in  behalf  of  his  people.  It  AA’a.s 
largely  through  his  efforts  tliat  the  titleis 
of  the  Credit  Indians  to  their  lands  Avere 
perfected.  Although  inured  to  out-door 
life  and  of  a someAvhat  robust  frame,  his 
constitution  liegan  to  yield  to  excessive 
exposures,  resulting  in  his  death,  near 
Brantford,  in  1856.  .V  monument  Avas 
erected  to  his  memory,  in  1857,  with  the 
in.scription;  “Erected  by  the  GjiheAvay 
and  other  Indian  tribes  to  their  revered 
and  beloved  chief,  KahkeAvaquonahy  (the 
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Ke\\  Peter  Jones).”  A memorial  tablet 
was  placed  by  bis  family  in  the  Indian 
church  at  the  New  Credit  settlement. 

Ryerson  (Ojebway  Indians,  18,  1861) 
describes  Jones  as  “a  man  of  athletic 
frame,  as  well  as  of  masculine  intellect;  a 
man  of  clear  perception,  good  judgment, 
great  decision  of  character;  a sound 
preacher,  fervent  and  powerful  in  his 
appeals;  very  well  informed  on  general 
subjects,  extensively  ac<]uainted  with 
men  and  things.”  Ilis  wife  was  an  Eng- 
lish woman,  who  with  4 sons  survived 
him.  His  seventh  son,  Peter  E.  Jones, 
Avho  bore  his  father’s  name  (Kah-ke-wa- 
quo-na-by),  was  editor  of  a ])eriodical. 
The  Indian,  published  at  Hagersville, 
Ont.,  in  1885-86. 

In  addition  to  the  volume  of  hymns, 
first  printed  in  1829,  republished  in'  1836, 
and  in  various  enlarged  editions  in  later 
years,  Jones  translated  also  into  Chip- 
pewa a volume  of  Additional  Hymns 
(1861),  an  Ojibway  Spelling  Book  (1828), 
Part  of  the  New  Testament  (1829),  The 
First  Book  of  IMoses  (1835),  and  Part  of 
the  Discipline  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Churi'h  in  Canada  (1835).  He  also  wrote 
the  Life  and  Journals  of  Kah-ke-wa-quo- 
na-by  (Rev.  Peter  Jones),  1860,  and  a 
History  of  the  Ojebway  Indians,  with 
Especial  Reference  to  their  Conversion  to 
Christianity,  1861.  Consult  Pilling,  Bib- 
liog.  Algonq.  Lang.,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1891. 

Jones’  Kiver.  A village  of  Christian  In- 
dians in  Kingston  township,  Plymouth 
CO.,  Mass.,  in  1703. — Cotton  (1703)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  ii,  244, 1830. 

Jonondes  {Diionon^deKc’ , ‘at  the  high 
mountain’).  A former  Iroquois  village 
belonging  to  the  Bear  clan;  location  un- 
known. (j.  N.  n.  ir.) 

Jonondese. — Hale,  Iroquois  Book  of  Ritc.s,  120, 
1833.  Jonondeseh. — Ibid.,  121. 

Joquizara.  A former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  8an  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861.  Cf.  Josfjulgard. 

Jore  (probably  from  Ayd'U'nl,  ‘little 
place,’  i.  e.,  ‘little  town’;  abbreviated 
Ayd'li).  A former  Cherokee  settlement 
on  lola  cr.,  an  upper  branch  of  Little 
Tennessee  r.,  N.  C.  (.i.  m.) 

lola. — Present  map  form.  Jore. — Barfram,  Trav- 
els, 371,  372,  1792.  Joree, — Doc.  of  175;')  cited  by 
Eoyee  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  142,  1887. 

Joseph.  The  leaderof  the  Nez  Perces  in 
the  hostilities  of  1877.  Hismotherwasa 
Nez  Perce,  his  father  a Cayuse,  ivho  re- 
ceived the  name.loseph  from  his  teacher, 
the  missionary  8palding,  who  was  with 
Dr  Whitman  and  who  went  to  the  Idaho 
country  in  the  late  thirties  of  the  19th 
century.  Chief  Joseph’s  native  name  was 
Hinmaton-yalatkit ( hinmalon,  ‘thunder’; 
yalatkit,  ‘coming  from  the  water  up  over 
ithe  land.’— Miss  McBeth),  but  both  he 
and  his  brother  Ollicot  were  often  called 


Joseph,  asif  it  werea  family  name.  Joseph 
was  a man  of  fine  j>resence  and  impressive 
features,  and  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able Indians  within  the  borders  of  the 
Union.  The  treaty  of  1863,  by  which  the 
whites  obtained  a rightto  the  Wallowa  val- 
ley, the  ancient  home  of  Jo.seph’s  band  in 
N.  E.  Oregon,  was  not  recognized  by  Jo- 
seph and  the  Indians  sympathizing  with 
him,  who  continued  to  dwell  there  in 
spite  of  collisions  between  the  Indians 
and  the  whites,  which  became  more  and 
more  frequent.  The  matter  of  removing 
these  Indians  to  the  Lapwai  res.  in  Idaho, 
after  the  failure  of  a commission  the  ])re- 
vious  year,  was  proceeding  to  a j)eaceful 
settlement  when  outrageous  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  white  settlers  caused  the  Nez 
Perces  to  break  loose  and  attack  tbe  set- 
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tlements.  War  was  declared.  After  sev- 
eral engagements,  in  which  the  whites 
lost  severely,  Joseph  displayed  remarka- 
a!<le  generalship  in  a retreat  worthy  to  be 
remembered  with  that  of  Nenophon's  ten 
thousand  (Mooney  in  14th  Reji.  B.  A.  E., 
714,  1896).  In  sjiite  of  the  fact  that  in 
front  of  him  was  Col.« Miles,  behind  Cen. 
Howard,  on  his  flank  Col.  Sturgis  and  his 
Indian  scouts,  Joseph  brought  his  little 
band,  incommoded  with  women  and  chil- 
dren, to  within  50  miles  of  the  Canadian 
border,  their  objective  point,  when  they 
were  cut  off  by  fresh  troojis  in  front  and 
forced  to  surrender  conditionally  on 
Oct.  5,  1877.  Not  only  the  conduct 
of  the  Nez  Perces  during  this  retreat  of 
more  than  1,000  miles,  Init  also  the 
military  and  tactical  skill  displayed  by 
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their  leader,  won  unstinted  praise  from 
their  conquerors.  The  proinists  made  to 
Joseph  and  his  people  were  ignored,  and 
the  Indians, numbering431 , were  removed 
to  Ft  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  and  afterward 
to  Indian  Ter.,  where  they  remained  for 
several  years,  always  yearning  for  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  Idaho.  In  1883 
a party  of  33  women  and  children  were 
allowed  to  go  back  to  their  old  home, 
and  were  followed  the  next  year  by  118 
others.  Joseph  and  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  his  band,  however,  numbering 
150,  were  not  permitted  to  return  to  Idaho, 
but  were  sent  to  the  Colville  res.,  ash. 
lie  lived  to  visit  President  Roosevelt  and 
<ien.  Miles  at  Washington  in  Mar.,  1903, 
bntdiedatNespelim,  on  the  Colville  res.. 
Wash.,  8ept.  21,  1904.  According  to  the 
Indian  agent  he  had  become  reconciled  to 
civilization  in  his  last  years,  lending  his 
aid  in  the  education  of  the  children  of 
his  tribe,  and  discouraging  gambling  and 
drunkenness. 

Josquigard.  A former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861.  Cf.  Joqiiizara. 

Jotars.  An  unidentified  tribe  ot  Texas, 
mentioned  in  the  Mezieres  MS.  of  1779, 
together  with  the  Kichai  and  Nasoni, 
from  whom  an  epidemic  had  spread  to 
the  Tawakoni,  Caddo,  an<l  other  tribes. 
The  Jotars  lived  in  a locality  remote 
from  Nacogdoches,  ])robably  toward  the 
X.  w.  *(n.  E.  B.) 

Jova.  A formerOpata  division  inhabit- 
ing principally  the  valley  of  the  stream  on 
which  Sahuaripa  (lat.  '29°,  Ion.  109°)  is 
situated,  in  Sonora,  Me.xico,  and  extend- 
ing E.  into  Chihuahua,  to  and  including 
the  village  of  Dolores  on  a s.  tributary 
of  Rio  Aros.  Its  members  are  now 
completely  IMexicanized.  The  language 
spoken  differed  dialectically  from  the 
Opata  proper  and  the  Fudeve.  The  Jova 
settlements  were  Arivechi,  Chamada, 
Natora,  Ponida,  Sahuaripa  (in  part),  San 
Mateo,  Malzura,  Santa  INI arfa  de  1 os  Do- 
lores, Santo  Tomas,  Satechi  (?),  Servas, 
Setasura,  and  Teopari.  (f.  w.  n.) 

Jaba. — Davilii.  Sonora  Hist.,  316,  1894.  Joba. — 
Ibid..  317.  Jobal.— Orozco  y Berra.  Geop.,  3 l.b.  1864. 
Jobaies. — Ibid.  Jova. — Ibid.  Ovas. — Ibid.  Sahua- 
ripas. — Ibid. 

Joytudachi.  Apparently  a former  vil- 
lage of  the  Opata  in  the  Sierra  de  Raserac, 
one  of  the  n.  w.  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
in  N.  E.  Sonora,  Mexico. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Pa[)crs,  iii,  58,  1890. 

Joyvan.  Mentioned  by  La  Harpe  (Mar- 
gry,  Dec.,  vi,  277, 1886),  together  with  the 
Quidehais,  Naouydiches,  Huanchanes, 
and  others,  as  a wandering  tribe,  ajiiiar- 
ently  w.  of  southern  Arkansas  in  1719. 
Unidentified. 

Juajona.  A former  rancheria,  probably 
Pai>ago,  near  San  Xavier  del  Ba<'.  in  s. 
Arizona;  visited  by  Kino  and  Mange 


in  1699. — Mange  quoted  by  Bancroit, 
Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  .358,  1889. 

Juan  Bautista.  A Kawia  village  of  the 
Cabezon  division,  in  San  Bernard hioco.. 
Cal. — Burton  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  117,  1857.  _ _ 

Juanenos.  A Shoshonean  division  on 
the  California  coast,  named  from  San  Juan 
Cajiistrano  mission  ((].  v. ),  at  which  they 
were  jirincipally  gathered,  extending  N. 
to  Alisos  cr.  and  s.  to  a ])oint  between 
San  Onofre  and  Las  Flores  crs.  Their 
language  forms  one  group  with  those  of 
the  Luisefios,  Kawia,  and  AguasCalien- 
tes{q.  V.).  According  to  Anu'S  (Rep. 
Mission  Inds.,  5,  1873)  there  were  only_40 
individuals  in  the  neighborhood  in  18/3; 
of  these  most  are  now  dead  ancl  the  re- 
mainder scattered.  . , 

Gaitchim. — Gutschet  in  Rep.  Ciiief  of  Engrs.,^pt.3, 
565  1S76.  Juanenos.— Kroeber.  inf’n,  19Uo  (so 

called  by  tbe  Indians  and  Spaniards).  Netela.— 
Hale,  Etbnog.  and  Philol.,  222,  1846  (sig.  ‘my 
language’). 

Judac.  The  largest  of  three  large  Pima 
rancherias  on  Cila  r.,  s.  Ariz.,  in  the  18th 
century,  now  probably  known  by  some 
other  name. — Villa-Senor,  Theatro  Am., 
pt.  2,  404,  1748. 

Judosa.  A village  or  community  E.  of 
the  mouth  of  Trinity  r.,  Tex.,  in  a region 
generally  controlled  by  tribes  of  the  At- 
tacapan  family  in  the  i7th  century. 

Jacdoas. — Ulide.  Liinder,  159,  1861.  Judosa.  Dc 
I’Isle,  map  (1700)  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  ii,  294, 
1886. 

Jugelnute.  A Kaiyuhkhotana  division 
on  Shageluk  and  Innoko  rs.,  Alaska;  pop. 
150  in  1880.  It  included  the  villages  of 
Anilukhtakpak,  Inselnostlinde,  Intenlei- 
den,  Khuligichakat,  Kuingshtetakten, 
Kvigimpainagmute,  and  Vagitchitchate. 
Chageluk  settlements. — Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  12,  1884.  Inkalit-Ingelnut.— Schott  in 
Erman,  Archiv,  vti,  480,  1849  (mi.s))rint).  Jugel- 
nuten.  — Ilolmherg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  7,  1855. 
Jugelnuts.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  517, 
1878.  Ounagountchagueliougiout.— Zagoskin  in 

Nouv.  Ann.  Vov.,  5th  s.,  XXI,  map,  18.50.  Shage- 
look— Whymper,  Ala.ska,  map,  1869.  Shageluk.— 
Schwatka,  Rep.  on  Alaska.  101,  1885.  Shaglook. — 
Whvmper.  Alaska,  ‘26.5.  1869.  Takai'-yakho- 
tan'a.— Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I.  26,  1877 
(Athapascan  name).  Yugelnut —Zagoskin  (1812) 
quoted  by  I’etroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37,  1884. 

Juichun.  A Costanoan  division  or  vil- 
lage in  California,  sjteaking  a dialect  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Mutsun. — Arroyo 
de  la  Cuesta.  Idiomas  Californias,  MS. 
trans.,  B.  A.Pk 

Jukiusme.  The  IMoquelumnan  Indians 
on  whose  land  the  8an  Rafael  mission. 
Cal. , was  built.  Their  language  was  iden- 
tical with  theChokuyem,  and  their  name 
may  be  a distorted  form  of  the  same 
word. 

Joukiousme. — Dnflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.,  li,  391, 1844. 
Jouskiousme. — Shell,  Catholic  Miss.,  109,  18.55. 
San  Rafael  Indians. —Powers  in  Cont.  N.  . Ethnol., 
iti.  195,  1877.  Yonkiousme. — Latham  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  82,1856  (misquoted). 

Julianehaab.  A Danish  colony  and  Es- 
kimo settletuent  on  a stnall  island,  lat. 
60°  43',  s.  Greenland. 
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Julianehaab. — Graah,  Expert.  Greenland,  map, 
1837.  Kakortok. — Mertdelelser  oni  Gronlanrt,  xvi, 
map,  1896. 

Julimenos.  A former  tribe  in  n.  e. 
Mexieo,  probably  of  the  (Aaluiilteean 
linguistic  family,  which  was  gathered  into 
the  mission  of  fsan  Francisco  Vizarron  de 
los  Pausanes,  in  Coahuila,  in  1737. — 
Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  303,  1804. 

Jumano.  A tribe  of  unknown  affinity, 
first  seen,  although  not  mentioned  by 
name,  about  the  I)eginning  of  1530  by 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  com})anions  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the  Con- 
clios  with  the  Rio  Grande,  or  northward 
to  about  the  s.  boundary  of  New  Mexico. 
They  were  next  visiteil  in  1582  by  An- 
tonio de  Espejo,  who  called  them  Juma- 
nos  and  Pabirabueyes,  stating  that  they 
numbered  10,000  in  five  villages  along  the 
Rio  Grande  from  the  Conchos  junction 
northward  for  12  days’  journey.  Most  of 
their  houses  were  built  of  sod  or  earth  and 
grass,  with  Hat  roofs;  they  cultivated 
maize,  beans,  calabashes,  etc.  When 
visited  in  1598  by  Juan  de  Onab',  who 
called  them  Rayados  on  account  of  their 
striated  faces,  a part  at  least  of  tlie  Juma- 
no resided  in  several  villages  near  the 
Salinas,  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  New 
Mexico,  the  four  principal  ones  being 
called  Atripuy,  Genobey,  Quelotetrey, 
and  Pataotrey.  From  about  1822  these 
were  administered  to  by  the  Franciscan 
Fray  Juan  de  Salas,  missionary  at  the 
Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  50  Jumano,  who 
visited  Isleta  in  July,  1629,  an  independ- 
ent mission,  under  the  name  San  Isidore, 
was  established  among  them  in  the  Sa- 
linas, but  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  at 
this  time  seems  to  have  resided  300  m.  e. 
of  Santa  Fc,  probably  on  the  Arkan.^as, 
within  the  present  Kansas,  where  they 
were  said  to  be  also  in  1632.  Forty  years 
later  there  were  Jumano  15  leagues  e.  of 
the  Piros  and  Tigua  villages  of  the  Sa- 
linas, not  far  from  Pecos  r.,  who  were 
administered  by  the  priest  at  Quarai. 
About  this  time  the  Salinas  jnieblos  were 
abandoned  on  account  of  Apache  depre- 
dations. The  Jumano  did  not  ]iarticipate 
in  the  Pueblo  rebellion  of  1680-92,  but 
before  it  was  quelled,  i.  e.,  in  Oct.,  1683, 
200  of  the  tribe  visiti'd  the  Spaniards 
at  El  Paso,  to  request  missionaries,  but 
owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs 
by  reason  of  the  revolt  in  the  n.,  the  re- 
quest was  not  granted.  In  the  following 
year  friars  visited  the  Jumano  in  s.  Texas, 
and  within  this  decade  they  became 
known  to  tlie  French  under  the  name 
Choumans.  Various  references  to  them 
are  made  during  the  18th  century,  in- 
cluding the  perhaps  significant  statement 
by  Cabello  (Informe,  1784,  M'^.  cited  by 
II.  E.  Bolton,  inf’ll,  1906)  that  “the 
Taguayazes  (Wichita)  are  known  in  New 


Mexico  by  the  name  of  Jumanes  also.’’ 
As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury they  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Kiowa,  and  again  as  living  near 
Lampazas,  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico.  The 
tribal  name  was  once  apjilied  to  the 
Wichita  lilts,  in  Oklahoma,  and  it  is  sull 
preserved  in  the  “ Mesa  Jumanes”  of  New 
Mexico.  iSee  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  268,  1892;  Benavides,  Memo- 
rial (1630),  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  xiv,  46, 
51,  1901;  Vetancurt  ( 1693),  Teatro  Ameri- 
cana, III,  304,  repr.  1871.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Aumanes.— Uhde,  Liinrter,  121, 1861  (near  Lanipa- 
zo.s,  N.  Leon).  Borrados. — Doc.  of  1796 quoted  by 
Orozco  y Berra, Geog., 382, 1864 ‘striped’:  same?). 
Gbaumenes. — Charlevoi.x,  New  France,  Shea  ed., 
IV,  78, 1870.  Chomanes. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  261, 1723. 
Chomans. — Doc.  of  1699  in  Margry,  Dbc.,  iv,  316, 
1880.  Chomenes. — Barcia,  op.  cit.,  271.  Chouman. — 
Jontel  (1687)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  ill,  299,  1878. 
Choumanes. — Barcia,  op.  eit.,  283.  Choumans. — 
Donay  (co.  1687)  quoted  by  Shea,  Di.scov.,  205, 
1852.  Choumay.— Jontel  (16S7)  in  Margry,  Dec., 
111,410, 1878.  Cnoumenes. — Jontel  (16s7)  in  French, 
Hist.  (7)11.  La.,  I.  137,  1816.  Besumanas. — Duro, 
Don  Diego  de  I’efialosti,  63,  1882.  Humanas.— 
Perea.  Verdadera  Bel.,  2,  1632.  Humanas  de 
Tompires.— Brion  de  la  Tour,  Map  N.  .\ni.,  1779 
(confounded  with  Tomi)iros).  Humanas  de 
Tompiros.— Jeflerys,  Am.  Atla.«,  map  5,  1776. 
Humanos.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii.  28,  18,52. 
Humas.— Orozco  y Ber  a.  Geog.,  70, 1864  (believed 
by  Biuidelier  to  be  identical;  see  Xuwas  below). 
Humunas  de  Tompires. — Mor.se,  Atlas,  map  52.1812. 
Ipataragiiites.— Mota-I’adilla,  Hist,  de  la  Oon- 
quista,  169, 1742  (probably  identical).  lumanas. — 
Buschmann,  Nen-Mexieo,  228,264.1858  (after  S g- 
uenza,  1691-93).  lumanes. — Sanson,  L’-\mcriqiie, 
map,  27,  16,57.  lumanos. — Mendoya  (1586)  in  Hak- 
luyt. Voy.,  4.59,466, 16(K).  Jumanas. — Espejo  (1,582) 
in  Doc.  In(id.,  XV,  186,  1871.  Jumanes. — Whipf)le, 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  HI,  pt.  3,  113,  18.56  (misquoting 
Hakluyt).  Jumanoes. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
II,  29,  1852.  Jumanos. — Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay.  163, 
1744.  Jumas. — Orozco  y Berra  (1864)  quoted  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Bui.,  i,  31,  1883.  Lumanos. — Davis, 
Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  242,  1869.  Parabuyeis. — De 
risle.  Atlas  Nouveau,  map  59,  1733.  Patarabue- 
ges.— Bell  in  Jour.  Ethnol.Soc.  Loud.,  i.  •2(i3. 1869. 
Patarabueyes. — Espejo  (1.582)  in  Doh.  Inert.,  xv, 
168,  1871.  Patarabuyes. — Mendoya  (1586)  in  Hak- 
luyt, Voy.,  4.59.  16(10.  Patarabyes. — Heylen,  (’os- 
mog.,  1072,  1703.  Rayados. — Onate(l,598)  in  Doc. 
lilt'd., XVI,  266. 1871.  Rrayados. — Ibin.  Sumanas. — 
Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Penalosa,  56.  1882.  Tarra- 
lumanes. — Li  nschoten.  Description  deP.Vmtrique. 
map  1, 1638 (confused  with  Tarahumarc?).  Tata- 
rabueyes. — Rodriguez,  Relacion.inDoc.  Intd.,  xv, 
97,  l.sfl.  Umanos. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,519, 
18.51  (misidentitied  with  5'umas).  Xoumanes. — 
Doc.  of  1699  in  Margry,  Dtc.,  iv.  316,  1880. 
Xumanas.— Ouate  (1.598)  in  Doc.  Inert.,  XVI,  114, 
1871.  Xumanes. — DelTsle,  Map  Am.  Septentrion- 
ale.1700.  Xumarias.— Espejo  (1.582)  in  Doc.  Inert.. 
XV,  168,  1871.  Xumas. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Bui..  I,  31, 18.83  (said  to  be  a 16th  century  name). 
Xumases. — Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Intd.,  xvi,  266, 
1871.  Yumanos. — Bent  (1.846)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  i,  242,  1851.  Zumanas. — Vetancurt  (1693), 
Teatro  Mex.,  iii,  308,  1871. 

Junaluska  (corruption of  TmiiultUifnlfil-t, 
‘he  tries  repeatedly,  but  fails’).  A 
former  noted  chief  of  the  East  Cherokee 
in  North  Carolina.  In  the  Creek  war  of 
1813-14  he  led  a detachment  of  warriors 
to  the  support  of  Gen.  Jack.son,  and  did 
good  service  at  the  bloody  battle  of  the 
Hor.«eshoe  Bend.  Having  boasted  on 
setting  out  that  he  would  exterminate  the 
Cn'eks,  he  was  obliged  to  confess  on  his 
return  that  some  of  that  tribe  were  still 
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alive,  whence  the  name  jokingly  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  friends.  He  went  west 
with  his  people  in  the  removal  of  1838, 
but  returned  to  North  Carolina,  and  as  a 
special  recognition  of  his  past  services  was 
given  citizenship  rights  and  a tract  of 
land  at  Cheowa,  near  the  present  Kob- 
binsville,  Graham  co.,  N.  C.,  where  he 
died  in  1858.  See  Mooney  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,97,  164-5,  1900. 

Junatca.  A former  tribe  or  village,  pre- 
sumably Costanoan,  from  which  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  drew  some 
of  its  neophytes. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Junetre.  A ruined  pueblo  of  the  Tewa 
in  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N.  Mex. — Bandelier  in 
Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  201,  1885.  See  Tajigiie. 

Janiamuc.  A former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Juniata  (from  Tyn'nanyate,  ‘projecting 
rock,’  in  the  Seneca  and  other  Iroquois 
dialects,  a name  said  to  refer  to  a stand- 
ing stone  to  winch  the  Indians  paid  rev- 
erence.—Hewitt).  An  unidentified  tribe 
that  lived  at  and  about  the  mouth  of 
Juniata  r..  Pa.  Their  village,  known  by 
the  same  name,  W'as  situated  on  Duncan 
id.,  in  the  Susquehanna.  About  1648 
they  were  the  forced  auxiliaries  of  the 
Conestoga.  (J-  m-) 

Ihon-a-Does.— Writer  (ca.  1618)  quoted  by  Proud, 
Penu.,  1,114,1797.  lotteoas.— Map  (ca.  1614)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I,  1866.  John-a-does.— Sanford, 
U.  S.,  cxiviii,  1819.  Juneauta.— Brainerd  (1745) 
quoted  by  Day,  Penn.,  275, 1843  (the  village). 

Junostaca.  A former  rancheria,  prob- 
ably Papago,  visited  by  Kino  and  Mange 
in  1699;  situated  near  San  Xavier  del 
Bac,  in  the  present  s.  Arizona. — Mange 
quoted  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex., 
358,  1889' 

Junqueindundeh.  (‘it  has  a rock.’ — Hew- 
itt). village,  probably  of  the  Hurons, 
situated  in  1766  on  Sandusky  r.,  Ohio, 
24  m.  above  its  mouth. — Smith,  Bouquet 
Exped.,  67,  1766. 

Junundat  (‘one  hill.’ — Hewitt).  A Hu- 
ron village  in  1756  on  a small  creek  that 
empties  into  a little  lake  below  the  mouth 
of  Sandusky  r.,  Seneca  co.,  Ohio. 
Ayonontouns. — La  JonquiOre  (1751)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  x,  240, 1858.  Ayonontout. — Ibid.,  VI,  733, 
1855.  Canundageh.— Guy  Park  conf.  (1775),  ibid., 
VIII.  .5.56, 1857.  Chenunda.— Crogban  (1759)  quoted 
by  Rupp,  West.  Penn.,  146,  1816.  Chenundea. — 
Crogban  (17.59)  quoted  by  Proud . Penn . , 1 1 , 2%,  1798. 
Chinundeda. — Crogban  (1760)  in  .Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll., 4th s.,  IX, 261, 1871.  Junundat.— Peters (1760), 
ibid.,  258.  Sunyendeand. — Smith  (1799)  quoted  by 
Drake,  Trag.  Wild.,  201,  1841.  Wyandot  Town. — 
Hutchins,  map  in  Smith,  Bouquet  Exi)ed.,  1766. 

Juraken.  Two  former  villages  under 
Iroquois  rule,  one  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  Susquehanna  r.,  just  below  the 
fork,  at  the  site  of  Sunbury,  Pa.,  the 
other  on  the  left  bank  of  the  e.  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna. — Popple,  Nouv.  Carte 
Particuliere  de  I’Amerique  [n.  d.]. 

(.1.  X.  B.  H.) 


Jaris.  A former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  niis- 
sion,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Jurlanoca.  A former  village  on  the  In- 
dian trail  of  N.  Florida,  8 m.  e.  of  .\Iachua. 
Jefferys  (Topog.  N.  Am.,  chart,  67,  1762) 
has  here  a river  joining  the  St  Johns  from 
the  s.  w. 

Jurampa.  Given  by  Rev.  J.  Caballeria 
(Hist.  San  Bernardino  Yah,  1902)  as  a 
former  village,  jirobably  Serrano,  at  River- 
side, s.  California.  The  Spanish  Rancho 
Jurupa  shows  the  same  name. 

Jutun.  A Calusa  village  on  the  s.  iv. 

coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 

Futun.— Fontanedfi  as  quoted  by  Sbipp,  De  Soto 
and  Fla.,  586, 1881  (misprint).  Jutun.— Fontaneda 
Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  tran.s.,  19,  1854. 

Jnyubit.  A former  rancheria  connected 
with  San  Gabriel  mission,  Los  Angeles 
CO.,  Cal.  The  locative  ending,  bit,  shows 
the  name  to  be  Serrano  rather  than 
Gabrieleno. 

Jujubit.— Latham  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi, 
76,  18.54.  Juyubit.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Explor.,  i, 
394,  1844. 

Kaadnaas-hadai  ( Q!a'ad  na'as  Xmld'-i, 

‘ dogfish  house  people  ’ ).  A subdivision 
of  the  Yaku-lanas,  a family  of  the  Raven 
clan  of  the  Haida,  living  in  s.  tv.  Alaska. 
The  name  is  jiroliably  derived  from  that 
of  a particular  house.  (.i.  R-  s. ) 

K ’at  nas  thad’a'i.— Boas,  5th  Rep^  N.  W.  Tribes 
Canada,  26, 1898.  ftla'ad  na'as  Xada'-i.— Swauton, 
Cent.  Haida,  271,  1905. 

Kaake  {Qa'dgc).  A Salish  tribe  which 
formerly  occupied  thes.  e.  coa.«t  of  Valdez 
id.  Brit.  Col.,  and  spoke  the  Comox 
dialect.  It  is  no5V  extinct. — Boas,  MS., 
B.  A.  F.,  1887. 

Kaana.  The  Corncob  clan  of  the  pue- 
blo of  Taos,  N.  Mex. 

Kaana-taiina.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1899 
(fafma=‘people’). 

Kaayahunik.  A Squawmish  village  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Brit.  Adm.  chart,  no.  1917. 

Kaayu  (Ka  d-yu).  A pueblo  built,  oc- 
cupied, and  abandoned  by  the  Nambe 
tribe  prior  to  the  Spanish  advent  in  the 
16th  century.  Situated  with  Agawano 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  “ Santuario,”  in  the 
mountains  about  7 m.  e.  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  on  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  F6co., 
N.  Mex. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, IV,  84,  1892. 

Kabahseh  (‘sturgeon’).  A gens  of  the 
Abnaki. 

Ka-bah'-seh. — Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  174,  1877.  ICa- 
basa. — .1.  Dyneley  Prince,  inf’n,  1905  (modern  St 
Francis  Abnaki  form). 

Kabaye.  A tribe  or  village  formerly  in 
the  country  lying  between  Matagorda  bay 
and  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Tex.  Joutel 
in  1687  obtained  the  name  from  the 
Ebahamo  Indians,  who  were  probably 
closely  affiliated  to  Karankawan  tribes 
living  in  this  region.  They  are  ]>robably 
identical  with  the  Cabia  of  Manzanct. 
See  Joutel  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i, 
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137,  152,  1846,  and  in  Margry,  Dec.,  iii, 
288, 1878;  Gatschet,  Karankawa  Indians, 
23,25,1891.  Ct.  Kiabaha.  (a.c.  f.) 

Cabaies.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  271,  1723.  Cabia.— Mas- 
sanet  nC90i,  MS.,  cited  by  Bolton,  inf’n,  1906. 
Kabayes.— .loutel.  Jour.  Voy'.,  90,  1719. 

Kachegaret.  A Kaviagmiut  village  at 
Port  Clarence,  Alaska. — 11th  Census, 
Ala.ska,  162,  1893. 

Kachgiya  ( ‘ the  raven  ’ ) . A Knaiakho- 
tana  division  residing  on  Cook  inlet, 
Alaska. — Richardson,  Arctic  Exj>ed.,  i, 
406,  1851. 

Kachina.  A term  applied  by  the  Hopi 
to  “supernatural  beings  impersonated  by 
men  wearing  masks  or  by  statuettes  in 
imitation  of  the  same” ; also  to  the  dances 
in  which  these  masks  figure.  Bee  Masks. 
Consult  Fewkes  { 1 ) in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  Fb, 
25,  1897;  (2)  21st  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  3,  1903; 
Voth  in  various  pubs.  Field  Columbian 
Museum. 

Kachina.  The  Sacred  Dancer  phratry 
of  the  Hopi,  comprising  the  Kachina, 
Gyazru  (Paroquet)  Angwusi  (Raven), 
Sikyachi  (Yellow  bird),  Tawamana 
(Black  bird),  Salabi  (Spruce),  and  Su- 
hubi  (Cottonwood)  clans.  They  claim 
to  have  come  from  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
lived  for  some  time  near  the  now  ruined 
pueblo  of  Sikyatki. 

ka-tci'-na. — Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891 
(tc  = ch).  Ka-tci'-na  nyu-mu. — Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthrop., VII,  404,  1894  (nyCi-mu  — ‘phratry’). 

Kachina.  The  name  of  two  distinct 
Sacred  Dancer  clans  of  the  Hopi,  one  be- 
longing to  the  Kachina,  the  other  to  the 
Honani  (Badger)  phratry.  The  Tewa 
pueblo  of  Hano  has  a similar  clan, 
kachina-towa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  351, 
1896  (Tewa name:  toxva=  ‘people’).  Ka-tci-na.— 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891.  Katcina 
winwu. — Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584,  1900 
(wirlwit  = ‘ clan ’).  Ka-tci'-na  wun-wii.— Fewkes 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  Vii,  404,  1894. 

Kachinha  ( ‘ sacred-dancer  spring  ’ ) . A 
small  ruin  at  a spring  6 m.  from  Sikyatki 
and  about  e.  of  Walpi  pueblo,  n.  e.  Ari- 
zona. It  was  one  of  the  stopping  places 
of  the  Kachina  clan  of  the  Hopi,  whence 
the  name. — Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  589,  1898. 

Kachisnpal.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage connected  with  Purisima  mission, 
Santa  Barbara  co..  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Kachnawaacharege.  A former  fishing 
station  of  the  Onondaga,  situated  w.  of 
Oneida  lake.  At  this  place  Col.  Schuyler 
held  a conference  with  the  Onondaga 
chiefs,  Apr.  25,  1700.  (.i.  N.  n.  ii.) 

Kachnawaacharege. — Doc.  of  1700  in  N.  Y.  Poe. 
Col.  Hist.,  IV,  657,  18.54.  Kachnawarage. — Ibid., 
799.  Kagnewagrage. — Ibid.,  805. 

Kachyayakuch  ( Kalr.-i/a-iuV-kntc) . A 
former  Cinimashan  village  at  .Mazumita, 
near  San  Buenaventnia,  Ventura  co.. 
Cal. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  IMS.  vo- 
cab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Kadadjans  ( Q.'ndadja'vs,  said  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a person  who  gets  angry  with 


another  and  talks  of  him  behind  his 
back;  a backbiter).  A town  of  the  Hagi- 
lanas  of  the  Haida,  on  the  n.  w.  end  of 
Anthony  id..  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.,  on  which  also  stood  the  town  of  Nin- 
stints. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  277, 1905. 

Kadakaman.  A Laimon  tribe  or  band 
that  lived  between  the  old  missions  of  San 
Fernando  and  Santa  Rosalia  Mulege, 
Lower  California.  — Taylor  in  Browne, 
Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  54,  1869.  See /S’mi 
Ignacio  de  Kadakaman. 

Kadishan’s  Village.  A summer  settle- 
ment of  aStikine  chief  named  Katishan, 
on  Stikine  r.,  Alaska;  27  people  were  there 
in  1880. — Petroff  in  Tenth  Census,  Alas- 
ka, 32,  1884. 

Kadokadaclio  {Kd'dohadd'cho,  ‘real 
Caddo,’  ‘Caddo  proper’).  A tribe  of  the 
Caddo  confederacy,  sometimes  confused 
with  the  confederacy  itself.  Their  dialect 
is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Hainai  and 
Anadarko,  and  is  one  of  the  two  dialects 
dominant  to-day  among  the  remnant  of 
the  confederacy. 

The  Kadohadacho  seem  to  have  devel- 
oped, as  a tribe,  on  Red  r.  of  Louisiana 
and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  not  to 
have  migrated  with  their  kindred  to  any 
distance  either  x.  ors.  Their  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  while  lace  was  in  1541,  when 
De  Soto  and  his  followers  stayed  with 
some  of  the  subtrilies  on  Washita  r.  and 
near  the  Mississippi.  The  Spaniards  nev- 
er penetrated  during  the  Ibth  and  17th 
centuries  to  their  villages  in  the  lake  re- 
gion of  N.  w.  Louisiana,  but  the  people 
came  in  contact  with  Spanish  soldiers  and 
settlers  from  the  w.  by  joining  tbe  war 
parties  of  other  tribes.  Various  articles 
of  European  manufacture  were  brought 
home  as  trophies  of  war.  The  tribe  was 
not  unfamiliar  with  horses,  but  had  not 
come  into  jiossession  of  firearms  when  the 
survivors  of  La  Salle’s  jiarty  visited  them 
on  their  way  n.  in  1687.  For  nearly  two 
yearn  La  Salle  had  previous  direct  rela- 
tions with  tribes  of  the  Caddo  confedera- 
cy who  were  living  in  what  is  now  Texas, 
so  that  when  the  approach  of  the  French 
was  reported  the  visitors  were  regarded 
as  friends  rather  than  as  strangers.  The 
chief  of  the  Kadohadacho,  with  his  war- 
riors, taking  the  calumet,  went  a league 
to  meet  the  travelers,  and  escorted  them 
with  marks  of  honor  to  the  village  on  Red 
r.  On  arrival,  “the  women,”  says  Dou- 
ay,  “as  is  their  wont,  washed  our  heads 
and  feet  in  warm  water  and  then  placed 
us  on  a platform  covered  with  very  neat 
white  mats.  Then  followed  banquets,  the 
calumet  dance,  and  other  rejoicing  day 
and  night.”  The  friendly  relations  then 
begun  with  the  French  were  never  aban- 
doned. A trading  post  was  established 
and  a flour  mill  built  at  their  village  by 
the  French  early  in  the  18th  century,  but 
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both  were  given  up  in  a few  years  owing 
to  the  unsettled  stateof  affairs  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  French.  These  <lis- 
turhances,  added  to  the  enmity  of  tribes 
who  were  being  pushed  from  their  homes 
by  the  increasing  number  of  white  settlers, 
together  with  the  introduction  of  new  dis- 
eases, particularly  smallpox  and  measles, 
brought  about  much  distress  and  a great 
reduction  in  the  population.  During  the 
last  quarter  of  the  18th  century  the  Ka- 
dohadacho  abondoned  their  villages  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  in  ,\.w.  Louisiana, 
descended  the  river,  and  settled  not  far 
from  their  kindred,  the  Nachitoches.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  their 
importance  as  a distinct  tribe  was  at  an 
end;  the  people  became  merged  with  the 
other  tribes  of  the  confederacy  and  shared 
their  misfortune.  In  customs  and  cere- 
monies they  resembled  the  other  Caddo 
tribes. 

The  tribes  of  the  Caddo  confederacy,  in- 
cluding the  Kadohadacho,  have  10  clans, 
according  to  Mooney,  viz.;  Suko  (Sun), 
Kagahanin  (Thunder),  Iwi  ( Eagle),  Kishi 
(Panther),  Oat  (Raccoon),  Tao  (Beaver), 
Kagaih  (Crow),  Nawotsi  (Bear),  Tasha 
(Wolf),  Tanaha  (Buffalo).  The  Buffalo 
clan  was  sometimes  called  Koho  (Alliga- 
tor), “because  both  animals  bellow  in 
the  same  way.  ’ ’ The  members  of  a group 
did  not  kill  the  animal  from  which  the 
group  took  its  name,  except  the  eagle, 
whose  feathers  were  necessary  for  regalia 
and  in  sacred  ceremonies;  hut  the  bird 
was  killed  only  by  certain  men  initiated 
to  perform  this  ceremonial  act.  The  rit- 
uals and  songs  attending  the  rite  of  prep- 
aration for  the  killing  of  eagles  havei>assed 
away  with  their  last  keeper,  and  the  peo- 
ple have  now  to  depend  on  other  tribes  for 
the  needed  feathers  (see  Moonev  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1098, 1896b  ( c.  f.  ) 

At'-ta-wits. — ton  Kato,  Synonymie,  10.  1881  (Co- 
manclie  mime).  Cadadoquis. — Touti  (1690)  in 
Frencli.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,73, 1816.  Cadaquis. — Jou- 
tel  (1687)  in  Jtarfrry,  Dee.,  ill,  409,  1878.  Cadauda- 
chos. — Barreiro,  Ojeafla,  7,  1832.  Cadaux. — Sibley, 
Hi.st.  Sketches,  136, 1806  (so  called  by  the  French'!. 
Caddo-dacho.— Espinosa  (1716)  quoted  by  Busch- 
mann,  S[)uren,  d.  aztee.  Spr.,  417,  18.54.  Caddoe. — 
Nuttall.  .lour,,  288,  1821.  Caddokies. — Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  116,  1836.  Caddons. — 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  .504,  1878.  Cad- 
doques.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  66,  1806.  Cad- 
doquies. — Ibid.,  105.  Caddoquis. — Brackenridge, 
Views  of  La.,  80,  1815.  Caddos. — Sibley,  Hist. 
Sketches.  66. 1806.  Caddow. — Sen.  Ex.  Doc.21, 18th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  table,  5,  ls25,  Cadeaux. — Sibley, 
Hist.  Sketches,  162. 1806.  Cadloes. — Keane  in  Stan- 
ford. ('nmpend..  .504.  1878.  Cado. — Long.  Exped. 
Rocky  Mts..  11,310.  1823.  Cadodaccho.— -Hennepin, 
New  Diseov.,  pt.  2,  41,  1698.  Cadodache. — Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  vi,  1818.  Cadodachos. — De  I’lsle,  map, 
1700.  Cadodaguios.— Carver,  Trav.,  map,  1778. 
Cadodakis.— Gus.sefeld,  Charte  I’.S.,  1784.  Cadoda- 
quinons. — Keane  in  Stanford,  ('ompend.,  50-t, 
1878.  Cadodaquio. — Joutel  (1687)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La..  1, 168.  1846.  Cadodaquiou. — .Joutel  (1687) 
in  Margry,  Dei*.,  m,  408,  1878.  Cadodaquioux. — 
Ptlnieaut  (1701)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s., 
1,73,1869.  Cadodaquis. — .louiel  (1687)  in  Jfargrv, 
D(?c.,  m,  409,  1878.  Cadoes.— Ker.  Trav.,  8:1,  1816. 
Cadogdaohos.— Morfi,  Mem.de Texas,  1792.  Ca-do- 


ha-da-cho.— P^nicaut  (1701)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  n.  s.,  I,  73,  note,  1869.  Cadojodacho. — Linares 
(1710)  in  Margry,  Dee.,  vi,  217,  1886.  Cadoux. — 
Lewis  and  (Jlark,  Jour.,  193,  1840.  Cadrons. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  34,  1857.  Candada- 
cho.— Altamira  (1714)  quoted  by  Yoakum,  Hi.st. 
Texas,  i,  386,  18.55.  Caodacho. — Tex.  State  Arch., 
Nov.  17,  1763.  Catcho.— Joutel  (1687 1 in  JIargry, 
D6c.,  Ill,  409,  1878.  Chadadoquis. — Sibley,  Hist. 
Sketches,  134,  1806.  Coddoque. — Brackenridge, 
Viewsof  La.,  87, 1815.  Codogdachos. — Morfi  quoted 
by  Shea  in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  iv,  80,  note, 
1870.  Da'sha-i.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1092, 1896  (Wichitaname).  Datcho. — .Joutel  (1087) 
in  Margry,  Di'c.,  Ill,  409, 1878.  De'sa.— Mooney,  op. 
cit.  (another  form  of  D:i'sha-i).  Edawika. — (iat- 
schet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Pawnee  name,  sing.),  fra- 
wika.— Ibid.  Kaado.— Mollhausen,  Journ.  to  Pac., 
95,  18.58.  Ka'-di.— Gatschet,  Caddo  and  Yatassi 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (‘chief’ : original  name).  Kado.— 
BruvOre  (1742)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  VI,  483, 1886.  Ka- 
dodakio.— Gravier  (1701)  quoted  by  Shea,  Early 
Voy.,  149,  1861.  Kadodakious. — Bruyi’re  (1742)  in 
MaVgrv,  D6c.,  vi,  474,  1886.  Kadodaquious. — Ibid., 
483.  Ka'dohada'cho.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A .E., 
1092, 1896  (own  name).  Ka-16x-la'-tce.— ten  Kate, 
Synonymie,  11, 1884  (Choctaw  form).  Kalu-;^ad- 
shu. — Gat.scliet,  Tonkawa  JIS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Ton- 
kawa  form).  Karo-xnadshu. — Il)id.  Kasseya. — 
Ibid.  (Tonkawa  name).  Kasseye'-i. — Ibid.  (Toii- 
kawa  name).  Kul-hul-atsL — Grayson.  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1885  (Creek  name).  Ma'se'p.— Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1092,  1890  ('pierced  nose’: 
Kiowa  name).  Mosi. — fen  Kate,  Reizcn  in  N. 
Am.,  375.  1885  (Kiowa  name).  Ni'ris-hari's- 
ki'riki. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  JL,  1092,  1896 
another  Wichita  name).  Ota's-ita'niuw’. — Ibid. 
‘ pierced-nose  people’:  Cheyenne  name).  Qua- 
dodaquees. — Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128,  1816. 
Q.uadodaquious. — Le  Page  du  Pratz,  Hist.  La.,  map, 
1758.  Quodadiquio. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  288,  1723. 
Soudaye. — La  Harpe  (1722)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  VI, 
363,  1886  (Fr.  form  of  Quapaw  name).'  Su'-djfe. — 
Dorsey,  Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (Quapaw 
name).  Tani'banSn. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1092,  1896  ( ‘ pierced-nose  people’ ; Arapaho 
name).  Tani'banenina. — Ibid.  Tani'batha. — Ibid. 
Tashash. — Gatschet,  Wichita  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  CWich- 
ita  name).  Tawitskash.— Ibid.  (Wichita  nqme 
fora  Caddo).  IT-tai-si'-ta. — ten  Kate,  Synonymic, 
9, 1884  ('pierced  noses’:  Cheyenne  name).  XJta- 
seta.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  .V.  E.  (Cheyenne  name). 
"Witune. — Gatschet,  Comanche  MS.vocab.,B.  A.  E., 
9,  1884  (ComanOhe  name). 

Kadusgo  {(^.UYdAsgo).  A Haida  town 
or  camp  on  Louise  id.,  Queen  Charlotte 
group,  Brit.  Col.,  at  the  nioutli  of  a 
creek  bearing  the  same  name,  which  flows 
into  Ciimsliewa  inlet  from  the  s.  The 
family  wliich  occupied  it  came  to  be  called 
Kadusgo-kegawai  (‘those  bom  at  Kadus- 
go’).— Swanton,  (jont.  Haida,  278,  1905. 

Kadusgo-kegawai  {(^lu'dAngo  qYgnira-i, 

‘ those  born  at  Kadusgo  creek  ’ ) . A fam- 
ily belonging  to  the  Raven  clan  of  the 
Haida,  residing  in  the  town  of  Kloo, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  The 
name  was  derived  from  that  of  an  old 
camping  jilace  on  the  n.  side  of  T.ouise  id., 
and  the  people  claimed  descent  from  the 
lllgahetgu-lanas  of  Old  Gold  Harbor;  but 
until  recent  years  they  occupied  alow  jiosi- 
tion  socially.  .\t  jiresent  they  form  one 
of  the  most  numerous  of  the  surviving 
family  groups  of  the  tribe.  (.i.  ii.  s. ) 
K-'adas  ke'e'owai.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Canada. '2.5, 1898.  Q.!a'd.Asgoqe'gawa-i. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  269,  1905. 

Kae  {Qd-i,  ‘sea-lion  town ’ ).  .\  former 

Haida  town  on  .Skotsgai  bay,  above  tikiile- 
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gatfl',  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  Kaiahl-lanas,  who 
took  their  name  from  the  j)lace  before 
they  moved  to  Kaisun.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Kaekibi.  A traditionary  pueblo  of  the 
Asa  people  of  the  Hopi,  who  were  of  Tewa 
origin;  situated  on  the  Rio  Chama,  N. 
Mex.,  near  the  present  Abiquiu. — Stephen 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  30,  1891. 

Kaersok.  An  Eskimo  village  and  trad- 
ing post  in  w.  Greenland,  lat.  72°  39^. — 
Meddelelser  omGrdnland,  viii,niap,  1889. 

Kafifetalaya  {Kafi-talaia,  'sassafras 
thicket’).  A former  Choctaw  town  on 
Owl  cr.,  Neshoba  co..  Miss.  The  name 
was  extended  to  cover  a large  district  in 
that  territory. — Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist. 
Soc.  Pub.,  VI,  427,  1902. 

Cofetalaya.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  108, 
1881.  Coffadeliah. — West  Florida  map,  ca.  1775. 
Kafli  talaya.— Romans,  Florida,  map,  1775. 

Kagabanin  { Ka^giVidritn).  The  Thun- 
der clan  of  the  Caddo. — Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093,  1896. 

Kagaih  {Kd' g\iih) . The  Crow  clan  of 
the  Caddo. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.E., 
1093,  1896. 

Kagakwisuwug  {Kiigiikwisuwagi,  ‘they 
go  by  the  name  of  pigeon-hawk’).  A 
Thunder  gens  of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes. 
Kagakwisuwag’. — Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906.  Ka-ka- 
kwis'-so-uk. — 5lorgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  170,  1877. 

Kaganhittan  (‘sun -house  people’). 
Given  by  Boas  as  a social  group  of  the 
Tlingit  at  Wrangell,  Alaska,  but  it  is 
actually  only  the  name  of  the  people  of 
a house  belonging  to  the  Kiksadi,  q.  v. 

GAga'nhit  tan. — Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
t agan  hit  tan.— Boas,  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  of 
Can.,  ‘25,  1889. 

Kagials-kegawai  [Qd' gials  qe'gawa-i, 

‘ those  born  at  Kagials  ’ ).  An  important 
family  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida, 
which  derives  its  name  from  a reef  near 
Lawn  hill,  at  the  mouth  of  Skidegate  in- 
let, Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col., 
whore  some  of  the  people  formerly  lived. 
A second  name  was  tqe'nol-k'Fnas,  ‘ peo- 
ple of  [the  town  of]  Cumshewa’,  whence 
one  portion  of  the  Kagials-kegawai  is 
said  to  have*  moved.  Their  own  town 
was  Skedans,  and  their  chief  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  on  the  islands. 
Sub(livisions  of  the  family  were  the 
Kils-haidagai  and  Kogaahl-lanas,  the 
latter  being  of  low  social  rank.  The 
Kagials-kegawai  claim  to  have  sprung 
from  a woman  who  floated  ashore  at  Hot 
Springs  id.  in  a cockleshejl.  They  were 
closely  connected  with  the  Tadji-lanas, 
whoappearto  have  originated  in  thesame 

locality.  (j.  R.  s.) 

K'agyal'sk'e'owai. — Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  24,  1898.  Lqe'nol  la'nas.— Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  269, 1905.  fta'gials  qe'gawa-i. — Ibid.  Tlk  i- 
notl  la'nas. — Boas,  op.  cit. 

Kngokakat.  A village  of  the  Ingalik 
division  of  the  Kaiyuhkhotana,  at  the 
mouth  of  Medicine  cr.,  n.  bank  of  Yukon 
r.,  Ala.ska;  pop.  9 in  1843,  115  in  1880. 

Kagokhakat.— Zagoskin  in  Nonv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th 
8.,  XX,  map,  1850.  Kakagokhakat.— Zagoskin 


quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37, 1884. 
Ehatnotoutze. — Petroff,  ibid.,  12. 

Kagougbsage  (Seneca:  Kakofi^sd’ -ge,‘ 
false-face  place’ ).  The  Iroquois  name  of 
a Shawnee  village,  known  also  as  Akon- 
warage  (Akonwarii’-ge,  the  Mohawk 
equivalent),  in  1774,  apparently  in  Ohio 
or  w.  Pa.  (j.  N.  B.  H. ) 

Agonwarage. — Johnson  Hall  conf.  (1774)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col . Hist. , V II 1 , 4‘26, 1857.  Akonwarage. — Ibid . 
Kagoughsage. — Ibid. 

Kagsersuak.  An  Eskimo  village  and 
trading  post  in  w.  Greenland,  lat.  73'’  5^. 
Kagerssauk. — Science,  XI,  259.1888.  Kagsersuak.— 
Meddelelser  om  Gronland,  viii,  map,  1889.  Ka- 
sarsoak.— Kane,  Arct.  Explor.,  n,  '293,  1853. 

Kaguyak.  A Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  8.  w.  coast  of  Kodiak  id., 
Alaska;  pop.  109  in  1880,  112  in  1890. 

Alsentia. — Coast  Surv.  map,  1898.  Kaguiak. — 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29,  1884.  Kagu- 
yak.— Coast  Surv.  map,  11th  Census,  Alaska,  1893. 
Kania^-miut.  — Russ.-Am.  Co.  map,  1849.  Ka- 
niagmjut. — Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  142,  map, 
1855.  KawnjagTnjut. — Ibid. 

Kaguyak.  A Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Shelikof  strait,  Alaska;  pop.  85  in 
1890. 

Douglas.— nth  Cen.sns,  Alaska,  map,  1893.  Kaia- 
iak.— Tebenkof  (1849)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Ala.ska,  1902.  Kaiayakak. — Lutke  (1835), 
quoted,  ibid.  Kayayak. — Coa.st  Surv.  charts  prior 
to  1884,  quoted,  ibid. 

Kagwantan  (‘burnt  [house]  people’ ).  A 
large  and  important  Tlingit  division  at 
Sitka,  Chilkat,  Huna,  and  Yakutat,  Alas- 
ka, being  especially  strong  at  the  two  lirst- 
mentioned  places.  It  belongs  to  the  Wolf 
phratry. 

Kagontan. — Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  116,  118,  1885. 
Ka'gwantan. — Swanton,  field  notes,  1904.  B.  A,  E. 
Kar-gwan-ton. — Emmons  in  !Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  Ill,  pi.  vi,  1903.  Kokvontan. — Lutke,  Voy. 
Autour  du  Monde,  i,  195,  1835.  Koukhontans.— 
Ibid. 

Kababi  {Ka-hd-bi).  The  Willow  clan 
of  the  Pakab  (Reed)  phratry  of  the 
Hopi. — Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
39,  1891. 

Kabansnk.  ISIarked  as  a Delaware 
tribe  on  the  e.  bank  of  lower  Delaware 
r.,  about  Low  cr.,  Cumberland  co.,  N.  J., 
on  Herrman’s  map  (1670)  in  IMaps  to  Ac- 
company the  Report  of  the  Commission- 
ers on  the  Boundary  line  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  1873. 

Kabendobon  {Kd‘]idndo'‘ho^‘).  A for- 
mer Iroquois  village  belonging  to  the 
Two-clans  of  the  Turtle.  The  locality  is 
not  known.  (j.  n.  b.  n.) 

Kahhendohhon.— Hale.  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites, 
118,  1883. — Kah  ken  doh  hon. — Ibid.,  119. 

Kabesarabera  (‘a  rotten  log  lying  on 
the  top  of  it.  ’ — Hewitt ) . A Seneca  village 
in  New  York  in  1691;  location  unknown. — 
IMarkham  (1691)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  Ill,  805,  1853. 

Kah-ge-ga-gab-bowb.  See  Copirag. 

Kabl.  The  Forehead  clan  of  the  Hopi, 
represented  in  their  pueblo  of  jSIishong- 
novi. 

Kahl.— Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mishongnovi  Cere- 
monies, 175,  1902.  Kal-namu. — Voth,  Trad,  of  the 
Hopi,  68,  190.5. 

Kablcbanedi  {QI AftcAne'di,  ‘jieople  of 
Kahlchan  r.’).  An  extinct  Tlingit  divi- 
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eion  formerly  living  at  Kake,  Alaska.  It 
was  of  the  Raven  phratry.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Kahlchatlan  [Qd'itcaLlan).  A town  oc- 
cupied by  the  Stikine  before  moving  to 
the  present  site  of  Wrangell,  Alaska,  and 
consequently  called  Old  Wrangell  by  the 
whites.  (.1.  R.  8. ) 

Kahlguihlgahet-gitinai  ( QajguV-igd'xet 
gUinn'-i,  ‘the  Pebble-town  Giti'ns  living 
on  the  side  of  the  town  up  the  inlet’). 
A small  branch  of  a Haida  family  called 
Hlgahet-gitinai  living  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  284,  1905. 

Kahligua-haidagai  ( Qd'tiganxd'-idAga-i, 
‘people  living  at  tiie  end  of  the  town  np 
the  inlet’).  A subdivision  of  theStawas- 
haidagai,  a family  of  the  Eagle  clan  of 
the  Haida  in  Brit.  Col.,  so  named  from 
the  position  of  their  houses  in  the  town. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  273,  1905. 

Kahmetahwungaguma  (‘lake  of  the 
sandy  waters.’ — Warren).  The  Chippewa 
name  of  Sandy  lake,  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi r.,  in  Cass  co.,  Minn.  The  Chippewa 
built  a village  on  this  lake  about  1730, 
which  was  their  first  settlement  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi.  The  band 
residing  here  was  commonly  known  as 
the  Sandy  Lake  band.  Some  of  them 
removed  about  1807  to  Pembina  r.  at  the 
persuasion  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Com- 
pany. (j.  M.  ) 

Chippeways  of  Sand  Lake.  — Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav- 
els, 2S,  isOC).  Kah-me-tah-wung-a-guma. — Warren 
(1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  177,  1885. 
Kami'taw9.ngagamag.— Wm.  .lones,  inf’n,  1906 (cor- 
rect formj.  Sandy  Lake  Indians. — Morse,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  33,  1822. 

Kahmitaiks  (‘buffalo  dung’).  A di- 
vision of  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
Buffalo  Dung.— Griniiell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
225,  1892.  Kah'-mi-taiks. — Ibid.,  209. 

Kahmiut.  A Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  in  the  Kuskokvvitn  district,  Alaska; 
pop.  40  in  1890. — 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164, 
1893. 


Kahra  (‘wild  rice’).  One  of  the  two 
modern  divisions  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux. 
They  had  no  permanent  residence,  but 
frequently  visited  L.  Traver.se,  Minn., 
their  hunting  grounds  being  on  Red  r. 
of  the  North.  Long  (Exped.  St  Peters 
R.,  I,  378,  1824)  said  that  they  dwelt  in 
fine  skin  tipis,  the  skins  being  well  pre- 
pared and  handsomely  painted. 

Caree.— Drake,  Book  Inds.,  vi.  1848  (identical?). 
Carees.— Domenech,  Deserts  of  N.  .\m.,  1,440,  I860 
(identical?).  Carrees.— Bike,  Trav.,  127,  1811. 

Cawras. — McIntosh,  Origin  of  N.  .\m.  Inds.,  202, 
1853.  Caw-ree.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  34, 1806. 
Lao  Traverse  band.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  18,59.  102,  1860. 
North  Susseeton.— Ind.  A(T.  Rep., 497. 1839.  Sussi- 
^ngs  of  Roche  Blanche.— Pike,  Trav.,  127,  1811. 
Upper  Seesetoans.— Sibley  (18.52)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
29,  pt.  2,  32d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  9,  18.53. 

Kahtai.  A former  Clallam  village  at 
Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  in  territory  for- 
inerly  occupied  by  the  Chemakum. 
Kahti— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  429,  1855. 
Ra-tai. — Gibbs,  Clallam  and  Lummi,  20, 18^. 


Kai  (‘ willows’) . A Navaho  clan.  Cf. 

Kaihatiii. 

Kai-^ine  —Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
103,  1890  ( = ‘ people  of  the  willows’ ).  Kaidine*. — 
Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  30,  1897. 

Kaiachim.  A former  Porno  village  in 
Ru.ssian  r.  valley,  Sonoma  co..  Cal. 
Kajatschim. — Wrangell.  Ethnog.  Nachr.,  80,  1839. 

Kaiahl-lanas  { Qd'-ial  Id'nas,  ‘peo])le  of 
sea-lion  town’).  A family  of  the  Eagle 
clan  of  the  Haida,  so  called  from  the  town 
which  they  formerly  occupied  on  Skots- 
gai  bay,  near  Skidegate,  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col.  After  ditficulties  with 
their  neighbors  they  moved  to  the  w. 
coast,  where  they  built  the  town  of  Kai- 
sun.  The  remnant  is  now  at  Skidegate. 
They  claimed  community  of  origin  with 
the  Kona-kegawai,  Djiguaahl-lanas,  and 
Stawas-haidagai.  (j.  r.  s. ) 

K ai'atl  la'nas.— Boas  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  24.  1898.  Qa'-iai  la'nas. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  271,  1905.  Q,a'-ita  la'nas. — Ibid. 

Kaiak,  kayak.  The  men’s  boat  of  the 
Eskimo  of  n.e.  North  America,  from  qajaq 
(^=German  ch),  the  name  in  the  eastern 
dialects  of  the  Eskimo  language.  See 
Boatft.  (.A.  F.  c. ) 

Kaiakak.  A village  of  the  Ingalik  divi- 
sion of  the  Kaiyuhkhotana,  with  134  na- 
tives in  1880,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Yukon 
r.,  Alaska.— -Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  12,  1884. 

Kaiaksekawik  (‘place  for  making  kai- 
aks’ ).  A Utukamiut  village  on  the  n.  side 
of  Icy  cape,  Alaska. 

Kaiaksekawik.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  162, 
1893.  Kayakshigvikg, — Zagoskin,  Descr.  Russ. 
Boss,  in  Am.,  pt.  1,  74,  1847. 

Kaialigmiut.  An  Eskimo  tribe  N.  of  the 
Kuskwogmiut,  extending  on  the  main- 
land from  Kuguktik  r.  to  C.  Roman zof, 
Alaska.  In  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the 
tundra  they  obtain  an  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  fish  at  the  season  when  the  coast 
natives  often  hunger.  They  are  therefore 
a more  vigorous  people,  livingstillin  prim- 
itive simplicity.  Their  villages  are  Agi- 
ukchuk,  Askinuk,  Chininak,  Kaialik,  Ka- 
liukluk,  Kashigalak,  Kushunuk,  Kvigat- 
luk,  Nuloktoiok,  Nuuvogulukhluguk, 
Sfaganuk,  Ukak,  Ukuk,  and  Unakagak. 
Kaialigamut.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  mnp, 
1899.  Kai-a-lig-mut. — Dali  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S., 
XX  XIV,  18,  1886. 

Kaialik.  A Kaialigmiut  Eskimo  village 
in  the  Yukon  delta  near  Azun  r.,  Alaska; 
pop.  100  in  1880,  157  in  1890. 

Kaialigumiut.— Nelson  (1868)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  Kailwigamiut. — Eleventh 
Census,  Alaska,  164, 1893.  Kialigamiut. — Ibid.,  110. 

Kaibab  (prob.  ‘on  the  mountain,’  from 
knihorkniba,  ‘mountain.’  andthe locative 
ending  o5  or  ha. — Kroeber).  A division 
of  the  Paiute,  numbering  171  in  1873, 
when  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Kanab, 

w.  Ctah.  Powell  gave  their  name  to 
the  Kaibab  plateau,  n.  w.  Ariz.  In  1903 
their  number  was  given  as  140,  of  whii  h 
30  were  at  Cedar  City,  Utah,  and  110 
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under  a special  agent.  In  1905  there  were 
109  rej)orted,  not  under  an  agent. 

Kai-bab-bit.— Iml.  AIT.  Re]).  251.  1877.  Kaibabits.— 
IngallH  in  H.  K.  E.x.  Doc. C6,  42d  Cong.,  3d  ses.s.,j2, 
1873.  Kaivavwit. — I’owell  in  Ind.  .\1T.  Rep.  1873, 
50,  1874.  Kai-vwav-uai  Nu-ints. — Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42, 
43d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  15,  1874. 

Kaidatoiabie  {K(d- da-toi-ab-ie) . A Pavi- 
otso  tribe  of  6 bands  formerly  living  in 
N.  E.  Neva<la;  pop.  425  in  1878. — Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  52,  1874. 

Kaidju  [Quddjn,  ‘songs-of -victory 
town’).  A Haida  town  on  a point  op- 
posite Danger  rocks,  Moresby  id.,  Cpieen 
•Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  occupied  hy 
the  Tadji-lanas.  The  Kaidju-kegawai, 
a subdivision  of  the  Tadji-lanas,  took  its 
name  from  this  town. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  277,  1905. 

Kaidju.  A Haida  town  in  I lewlett  bay, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Moresby  id.,  (iueen 
Charlotte  ids.  Brit.  Col.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Kas-lanas. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  277,  1905. 

Kaidjudal  {Qai'dj^idal).  A former 
Haida  town  on  Moresby  id.,  opposite 
Hot  Spring  id..  Queen  Charlotte  group, 
Brit.  Col.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Hul- 
danegats. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  278, 
1905. 

Kaidju-kegawai  {Qai'dju  qe'gawa-i, 
‘ those  born  at  Songs-of-victory'  town’) . 
A subdivision  of  the  Tadji-lanas,  a family 
belonging  to  the  Gunghet-haidagai  ( Nin- 
stints  people)  of  the  Haida  of  British 
Columbia. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  269, 


1905. 

Kaigani  {K!aigd'ni) . A division  of  the 
Haida,  living  in  Alaska.  Their  name  is 
derived  from  that  of  a camping  place  or 
summer  settlement  where  they  were  ac- 
customed to  assemble  to  meet  incoming 
vesels  and  to  trade  with  the  whites.  The 
Kaigani  emigrated  from  the  n.  w.  end  of 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.  between  150  and  200 
years  ago,  drove  the  Tlingit  (Koluschan) 
from  the  s.  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  id., 
and  took  possession  of  their  towns.  The 
most  important  of  these  settlements 
were  Sukwan,  Klinkwan,  Howkan,  and 
Kasaan,  which  bear  their  old  Tlingit 
names.  The  last  three  are  still  inhab- 
ited. Like  many  Tlingit  tribes,  but  un- 
like other  Haida,  the  Kaigani  subdivi- 
sions often  took  their  names  from  the 
name  given  to  some  individual  house. 
About  1840  the  population  was  estimated 
at  1,785.  According  to  Petroff’s  report 
(10th  Census,  Alaska)  they  numbered 
788  in  1880;  in  1890  the  iiopulation  was 
given  as  891.  Their  present  number  jirob- 
ably  does  not  exceed  800.  (.i.  R.  s.) 

Kaiaganies.— Hallcck  (1869)  in  ^ro^ris,  Resource.^ 
of  Alaska,  67.  1879.  Kaigan.— Terry  in  Rep.  See. 
War  1,40,1868-69.  Kaigani.— Da w.son,  Qneon  Char- 
lotte Ids.,  104b,  1880.  Kegarnie.— Dunn.  Hist.  Ore- 
gon 281.1844.  Kiganis.—Duflot  de  Mofrns  Ore- 
gon’ 1.  335.  336. 1844.  Kigamee.— Lndewig,  Aborig. 
Lang.  .America.  157.  I860.  Kigenes.— .Am.  Pioneer, 
II.  189.  1843.  Kygani.— Dali  in  Proe.  .A.  A.  .A.S., 
2G9,  1H69.  Kyganies. — Scoulcr  in  Jour.  Geog.  Sot. 


Lend.,  1, 219, 1841 . Kygany.— Gibb.s  after  Anderson 
in  Hist.  Mag.,  74,  1863.  Kygargey.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489,  1855  (after  Work,  1836-41). 
Kygarney.— Kane,  Wand.  X.  A.,  app.,  1859  (after 
Work,  1836-41). 

Kaigani.  An  important  Haida  summer 
town  or  camping  jdace  at  the  s.  e.  end 
of  Dali  id.,  8.  w.  Alaska.  Most  of  the 
families  which  moved  from  the  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.  formerly  gatliered  here  to 
meet  trading  A-essels,  for  which  reason 
they  came  to  be  known  to  the  whites  as 
Kaigani.  The  dominant  family  in^  this 
town  is  said  to  have  been  the  5aku- 
lanas.  (.i.  r.  s.) 

Kaigwu  (KioAva  proper).  The  oldest 
tribal  division  of  the  Kiowa,  from  which 
the  tribe  derives  its  name.  To  it  be- 
longs the  keeping  of  the  medicine  tipi, 
in  which  is  the  grand  medicine  of  the 
tribe. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1079,  1896. 

Kaihatin  (‘ willow ’L  A clan  or  band 
of  the  Coyotero  and  also  of  the  Pinaleno 
Apaclie  at  San  Carlos  and  Ft  Apache 
agencies,  Ariz. ; coordinate  with  the  Kai 
clan  of  the  Navaho. 

Kayjatin.— Bourkein  .lour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  112, 
1890.  Kay-tzen-lin. — Ibid. 

Kaiihl-lanas  {(Jai-d  Id'nas).  A subdi- 
vision of  the  Do.stlan-lnagai,  a family 
group  of  the  Haida,  named  from  a camj)- 
ing  place  on  the  w.  coast  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit.  Col.  (j-  R-  8. ) 

Kailaidshi.  A former  Upper  Creek  town 
in  the  central  district,  on  a creek  of  the 
.same  name,  which  joins  Oakjoy  cr.,  a av. 
tributary  of  Tallapoosa r.,  probably  in  the 
N.  w.  part  of  the  present  Elmore  co.,  Ala. 
Atchinahatchi  and  Hatchichapa  Avere 
dependent  villages  of  this  toAvn,  the  name 
of  Avhich  probably  has  reference  to  a Avar- 
rior’s  head-dress.  (-'.  s.  o. ) 

Caileedjee.— Robin, A’oy.,  1 1,  map,  1807.  Cieligees.— 
AA  oodward,  Reminiscences.83. 1859.  Ka-ilsiidshi. — 
Gatsebet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i.  133,  1884.  Kealee- 
gees.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1779).  69, 1837.  Keilijah.— 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24tb  Cong..  1st  sess.,  318.  1836. 
Kialaiahs.— Simpson  (1836)  in  II.  R.  Doe.  80,27th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  50.  1843.  Kialechies.— H.  R.  Ex. 
Doe.  276,  24th  Cong..  1st  sess..  124.  1836.  Kialee- 
gees.—U.S.  Ind.  Treaties  (1779), 69.  1837.  Kialega.— 
Crawford  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  274,25th  Cong.,  2d 
se.ss..  24,  1838.  Kialgie.— Shorter  (1835)  in  H.  R. 
Doe  452,  2.5th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  65,  1838.  Kiali- 
aees.— Ore  (1792)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i, 
274,  1832.  Kialiga's.— Campbell  (1836)  in  11.  R. 
Doe.  274.  25th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  20,  1838.  Kialige.— 
Creek  i)aper  (1836)  in  II.  R.  Rep.  37,  31st  Cong., 
2d  sess..  122.  1851.  Kialigee. — H.  R.  Doc.  274,  2;4h 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  149.  1838.  Ki-a-li-jee.— Hawkins 
(1799)'  Sketch.  48, 1848.  Kiclichee. — Sen.  Ex.  Doe. 
Ua  24th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  181,  1836.  Kiliga.— Gat- 
sch'et.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  133,  1884  (an  early 
form).  Killeegko.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  A', 262. 1855.  Kiolege.— Bartram  (1778), 
Travels  462  1 791.  Kuyalegees. — U.  S.  Ind.  Treat. 
(1797).  68. 1837.  Ogoleegees.— Lattr(?,  mapof  V.  S 
1784  ( probably  identical ) . Pialeges. — AA'eatherford 
(1793)  in  .Am.’  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  386, 1832. 

Kailaidshi.  A toAvn  of  the  Creek  Nation 
on  Canadian  r. , e.  of  Hilabi,  Okla. 
Ka-ila'idshi.— Gatsebet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  n,  185. 
18,88. 

“ K&ime  (Kai-me').  A Porno  triiie  occupy- 
ing Ru.ssian  r.  valley.  Cal.,  from  CloA-er- 
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dale  to  Geyserville. — Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  EthnoL,  in,  183,  1877. 

Kaiaah  {Ah-kai-nah,  ‘many  chiefs’, 
from  a-kai-im  ‘ many\  nV-nuh  ‘chiefs’). 
A division  of  the  Siksika  (q.  v. ),  or  Black- 
feet,  now  living  on  a reservation  under 
the  Blood  agency  in  Alberta,  Canada, 
between  Belly  and  St  Mary  rs.  The 
subtribes  or  bands  are  Ahkaiksuiniks, 
Ahkaipokaks,  Ahkotashiks,  Ahkwonist- 
sists,  Anepo,  Apikaiyiks,  Apiitosikainah, 
Inuhksoyistamiks,  Isisokasimiks,  Istsi- 
kainah,  Mameoya,  Nitikskiks,  Saksinah- 
mahyiks,  Siksahpuniks,  and  Siksinokaks. 
According  to  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  for  1858,  there 
were  then  300  tipis  and  2,400  persons. 
In  1904  there  were  1,196  persons  on  the 
reservation,  of  whom  958  were  classed  as 


pagans. 

Bloodies.— Hind,  Red  R.  E.xped.,  157,  1860  (so 
called  by  half-breeds).  Blood  Indians. — Writer  of 
1786  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  in,  24,  1794. 
Blood  People.— Morgan,  Consang.  and  Affin.,  289, 
1871.  Blut  Indianer. — Walch,  map,  1805  (Ger- 
man form).  Ede-but-say. — Anon.  Crow  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Crow  name).  Gens  du  Sang. — 
Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.,  ii,  342,  1844.  Indians 
du  Sang. — Ibid.,  339.  Kaenna. — Maximilian, 

Travels,  24.5,  1843.  Kahna. — Ibid.  Kai^-e-na. — 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  256,  1862. 
Kaime.— Browne  in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  81, 1877. 
Kai'-na.— Clark  Wi.ssler,  inf’n,  1905  (Piegan  dia- 
lectic form).  Kai'nau. — Tims,  Blackfoot  Gram, 
and  Diet.,  113,  1889  (Sik.sika  name).  Kainoe'- 
koon.— Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  i,  170,  1824 
(own  name).  Kam'-ne. — Hayden,  op.  cil.,  402 
(Crow  name).  Ke'na.— Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol., 
219,  1846  (sing.,  Keneku'n).  Ki-na.— Morgan, 
Consang.  and  .\ffln.,  289,  1871  (trans.:  ‘high 
minded  people’).  Kine-ne-ai-koon.— Henry,  MS. 
voeab.,  1808.  Ki'-no.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  171, 
1877.  Meethco-thinyoowuc. — Franklin,  Journ.  Po- 
lar Sea,  1, 170, 1824.  We'-wi-ca-sa. — Cook,  Yankton 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Yankton  name). 

Kaisun  [Qai'imn).  A former  Haida 
town  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  Moresby  id., 
Queen  Charlotte  grouj),  Brit.  Col.  It 
belonged  to  the  Kaiahl-lanas,  who  set- 
tled there  after  moving  from  Skidegate 
inlet,  hut  before  that  time  the  Kas-lanas 
are  said  to  have  occupied  it.  By  the 
whites  Kaisun  was  sometimes  called  Gold 
Harbor,  or,  todi.stinguish  it  from  the  town 
afterward  built  on  Maude  id.  by  the 
west-coast  people.  Old  Gold  Harbor;  but 
this  term  is  properly  applicable  to  Skai- 
to,  acaniiion  Gold  Harbor,  itself  occupied 
by  Haida  from  all  parts  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.  during  the  time  of  the 
gold  excitement.  Kaisun  is  the  Ki.sh-a- 
win  of  John  Work’s  list,  which  was  ac- 
creditecl  by  him  with  18  houses  and  329 
people  in  1836-41.  Since  the  old  people 
can  still  remember  17  houses.  Work’s 
figures  woulcl  appear  to  be  trustworthy. 
The  few  survivors  of  Kaisun  now  live  at 
Skidegate.  (j.  ) 

Kaishun.— Diiw.xon,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  168,  1880. 
K‘ai  s un.— Boas,  Twelfth  Report  N.  W.  Tribes 
Canada.  24,  1880.  Kaiswun  Haade. — Harrison  in 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  125, 
1895.  Kish-a-win.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v, 


489, 1855  (after  Work,  1836—41).  Gai'sun, — Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  287,  1905. 

Kaivanungavidukw  ( Kai-vu-nung-ar^-i- 
dukw. ) A band  of  the  Paviotso,  popu- 
larly called  Paiute,  formerly  living  in 
Surprise  vallev,  N.  e.  Cal. — Powell,  Pav- 
iotso MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Kaiyau  (‘head’).  A name  applied  by 
all  the  Porno  about  Clear  lake  to  those 
living  about  the  n.  end  of  the  lake,  in 
Upper  Lake  and  Bachelor  valleys.  Lake 
CO.,  Cal.  (s.  A.  B. ) 

Kaiyuhkliotana.  The  westernmost  Ath- 
apascan tribe  of  Ala.ska,  living  on  the 
banks  of  Yukon  r.  between  Anvik  and 
Koyukuk  rs.  They  have  been  sujiplant- 
ed  in  the  w.  part  of  their  old  habitat  by 
Eskimo.  Since  hostilities  between  them 
and  the  Eskimo  have  ceased  they  have 
become  assimilated  with  the  latter,  adopt- 
ing a fish  diet  and  differing  from  all  their 
congeners  in  accpiiring  a liking  for  oil. 
The  tribe  is  distinguished  from  its  neigh- 
bors also  by  its  language,  they  being  un- 
able to  converse  with  the  Kutchin.  'The 


southernmost  settlements  subsist  jirinci- 
pally  by  fishing  and  trading.  They  dry 
fish  and  are  very  expert  in  making  wood- 
en ware  and  strong  birch  canoes.  Those 
of  upper  Yuk()n,  Shageluk,  and  Kusko- 
kwim  rs.  combine  hunting  with  these  pur- 
suits. The  Kaiyuhkhotana  build  perma- 
nent villages  which  they  sometimes  leave 
during  the  summer.  The  pointed  hunt- 
ing shi  rts  formerly  worn  have  lieen  largely 
replaced  by  the  clothing  of  the  whites. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  adopted  a to- 
temic  system,  and/follow  the  Eskimo  cus- 
tom of  giving  elaborate  feasts.  Zagoskin 
in  1844  estimated  their  population  at  923. 
Petroff  (10th  Census,  Alaska,  1884)  gave 
their  number  as  805  on  the  Yukon  and  148 
on  the  Kuskokwim.  Allen  (Report  on 
Alaska,  1 887 ) gave  the  population  as  about 
1,300.  The  1 1th  Census  (158, 1893)  gives 
the  population  of  the  Y^ukon  district  as 
753  and  of  the  Kuskokwim  as  386;  total, 
1,139.  The  following  are  Kaiyuhkhotana 
villages,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  Jugel- 
nute  divi.sion:  Anvik,  Chagvagchat,  Chi- 
nik,  Iktigalik,  Innoka,  Ivau,  Kagokakat, 
Kaiakak,  Kaltag,  Khaigamnte,  Kho- 
goltlinde,  Khulikakat,  Khunanilinde, 
Klamaskwaltin,  Koserefski,  Kunkhogli- 
ak,  Kutul,  Lofka,  Nnlato,  Nunakhtaga- 
mut,  Paltchikatno,  Taguta,  Tanakot,  Te- 
rentief,  Tigshelde,Tutago,Idukakhotana, 
and  \\  ola.satux.  The  local  divisions  were 
Ingalik,  Inkalich,  Jugelnute,  Kaiyuhkho- 
tana, Nulato,  Takaiak,  Tlegonkhotana, 
raiyanyanokhotana,  and  Ulukakhotana. 

AiUour  du  lac  de.s  Esclaves,  361, 
1891.  Ingahks.— Dali  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S.,  xvin 
2i0, 1870.  Kacyah-Khatana.- Bancroft,  Nat.  Races! 
b-  ^^y'^hkatana.- Ibid.,  148.  1882 

Kaiyuhkho-tana.— Dali,  Alaska.  431.  1870  Kaiyu- 
khotana  — Allen,  Rep.,  143,  18.87.  Kkpayou-Kout- 
tanoB.— Petitot,  Autourdu  lac  des  Esclavos,  361, 
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1891  (‘people  of  the  willows’).  Lowlanders. — 
Dali  ill  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S.,  xvni,  270,  1870. 

Kaiyuhkliotana.  A division  of  tiie  Kai- 
yuhkhotaiia,  living  on  Kaiyuh  r.  Their 


village  was  Kutnl. 

Kainhkhotana.— Pet rofT in  lOUi  Census,  Alaska,  IGl, 
1884  (misprint).  Kaiyuk'a-kho-tan'a.— Dali  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  i,  ‘26,  1877. 

Kaiyuwuntsunitthai  ( ‘ rocky  land  ’ ) . A 
former  Kuitsh  village  on  lower  Linptiua 
r.,  Oreg. 

Kai'-yu-wun-ts'u'-nit  t’pai'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  III, ‘231,  1890. 

Kajechadi.  ( K d-jech-adi) . Given  by 

Krause  (Tlinkit-Ind.,  116,  1885)  as  a 
Tlingit  division  living  in  the  town  of 
Chilkoot,  Alaska.  Unidentified. 

Kajienatroene  (‘eagle  ])eople.’— Hew- 
itt). Oneof  the6  “castles”  of  theOUawa 
near  Michiliinat’kinac,  Mich.,  in  1723. 
Albany  conf.  (1723)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  693,  1855. 

Kaka  ( ‘crows’).  A band  or  society  of 
the  Arikara. 

Crows.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  143, 

. 1851.  Ka-ka'.— Hayden,  Fthnog.  and  PhiloL,  357, 
1862.  , , ^ ^ 
Kakagshe  { Kd-ldg' -she,  ‘crow’).  A 
gens  of  the  Potawatomi. — Morgan,  Anc. 
Soc.,  167,  1877. 

Kakake  ( Kakdke,  ‘ crow’ ) . A subphratry 
or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — Hoffman  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  i,  42,  1896. 

Kakake.  Given  as  the  Pigeon-hawk 
gens  of  the  Chippewa,  but  really  the 
Raven  (Kagigi)  gens  of  that  tribe. 

Kagagi.— VVm.  Jones,  inf’n,  1906.  Ka-kaik.— Tan- 
ner, Narr.,  314,  1830  (‘hen  hawk’).  Ka-kake  — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166,  1877  ('pigeon  hawk  ). 

Kakanatzatia.  A former  village  of  the 
Sia  (q.  V. ),  opposite  the  present  Siapneblo, 
on  Jemez  r.,  n.  central  N.  Mex.  Accord- 
ing to  Sia  tradition,  war  broke  out  be- 
twlien  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  and 
those  of  Kohasaya,  the  former  being 
driven  southward  by  an  attempt  of  the 
latter  to  burn  their  pueblo,  the  Kohasaya 
afterward  moving  to  the  site  of  Sia.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  two 
pueblos  mentioned  was  occupied  at  the 
time  of  Espejo’s  visit  in  1583,  an  1 thus 
formed  one  of  the  villages  of  his  province 
of  Punames.  . , , t * i, 

Ka-kan  A-tza  Tia.— Bnndelier  in  ,\rch.  Inst.  la- 
pers,  IV,  198,  1892.  , , \ 

Kakapoya  (‘inside  fat.  — iMoriran). 
Given  as  a division  of  the  Piegan  tribe  of 
the  Siksika.  Perhaps  the  same  as  Inuk- 

sikahkopwaiks,  q.  v.  xr  , , 

Inside  Fat.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  1/1, 18</.  Ka-ka  - 
po-ya. — Ibid.  . 

Kakawatilikya  {Qd'’ qnv)atihk-a).  A 

gensoftheTsawatenok,aKwakiutl  tribe. 

Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331,  1897. 

Kake.  A Tlingit  tribe  on  Kupreanof 
id.,  Alaska.  Tlie  designation  is  often 
extended  to  include  the  people  of  Kuiu 
andSumdum  (q.  v.).  Their  winter  vil- 
la-je  is  K.-.ke,  near  Hamilton  harbor. 
Pop  , including  probably  tlie  Kuiu  people, 
234  in  1890.  Their  social  divisions  are 


Kahlchanedi  (extinct),  Katchadi,  Nesadi, 
Sakutenedi,  Shunkukedi,  'Isaguedi, 
Tanedi,  and  Was-hinedi.  (.i.  R.  s-) 

Cakes.— Seward.  Speeebes  on  Alaska,  5. 1869.  Ka- 
acks. — Cro>bie  in  H.  K.  E.x.  Doc.  77,  30lh  Cong., 

1st  sess..  8,  1860.  Kake.— Kane,  Wand,  m N.A., 
aop.,  1859.  Kakus.— Halleck  in  Rep.  Sec.  W ar.  pt. 
],’38,  1868.  Kates.— Colyer  ; Loiitban)  in  led.  Aft. 
Rep  573,  1870.  Kaykovskie — Ellictt,  Cond.  Aft. 
Ala-ka,  ‘227,  18T5  (transliterated  from  Veinam- 
inoft).  Kehk.— I'etrolTin  lOtb  ( ‘ensiis,  Alaska. 32, 
1881.  Kehons.— Scott  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.,  313,  1868 
(name  on  Rus.sian  charts).  Kek.— Tikhmenieff, 
Rn.ss.  Am.  Co.,  it.  3H,  1863.  Kekeh-kon.-^-Kranse, 
Tlinkitlnd.,120, 1885.  Kekuvskoe.— Veniaminufl 
Zapiski,  it,  pt.  3.  30,  1840.  Keq!-Swanton  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,1904.  Khekhu.— Holmberg,  Etlmog. 
Skizz., map.  1855.  Kyacks. — Scottin  Ind.  .Aft'. Rep., 
314,  1868.  Rat  tribe.- Mabony  (1869)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doe.  68,  41st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  20,  1870. 

Kake.  The  modern  name  of  tlie  village 
of  the  Kake  Indians  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of 
Kupreanof  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  234  in  1890. 

Kea!.- Swanton,  Held  notes,  B.  A.  E.. 
wan.— BetrofT  in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska.  3_,  1884. 
S!ikAn\xsa'r.i.  — Swanton,  op.  oit.  (said  to  be 
proper  name  of  tV.e  town,  perhaps  meaning  ‘ from 
u black  bear  town’).  . 

Kakegha  (‘making  a grating  noise  ). 

A division  of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. 

Kakega.— Dor  ev  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 

B.  A.  E.,  219,  1897.  Kak’exa.— Ibid.  ^ i-  u 

Kakekt  {Xdx'bit).  An  extinct  Sahsh 
tribe  whicli  formerly  lived  at  C.  Lazo,  e. 
coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  and  sjioke  the 
Comox  dialect. — Boas,  ^IS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1887. 

Kakhan.  The  Wolf  clan  of  the  Keresan 
pueblo  of  Laguna,  N.  Mex.  It  claims  to 
have  come  originally  from  Sandia. 

Ka-kan.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ni.  293, 
1890  (given  as  name  of  the  wolf  fetish).  Kaihan- 
hano'-'*.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  3.52,  1896 
(/i.mcx'k  = ‘ people’). 

Kakhmiatonwan  ( ‘ village  tit  the  bend  ). 

A division  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux. 

Kabmi-atoijwaij.— Dor.-ey  in  l-7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
217,  1897.  Kaqmi-ato'>wa".— Ibid. 

Kakhtshanwaish.  A former  Alsea  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  side  of  .•\lsea  r.,  Greg. 
K.acj-t"a'’"waic^.— IH>rsGy  in  Jour,  Am.  Polk-iorc, 
m,  ‘230.  1890. 

Kakick.  According  to  Coxe  a tribe  for- 
merly on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in 
Tennessee  r.,  above  the  Chickasaw;  pos- 
sibly Greek.  See  ( ocli<di. 

Kaki'ck.- Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Kakigue.— 
Ibid.,  14. 

Kakinonba.  A tribe  mentioned  by  sev- 
eral earlv  French  writers  aliout  the  close 
of  the  18th  century  as  living  apparently 
on  Tennessee  or  Cumberland  r.,  although 
the  exact  locality  and  the  relationship  of 
the  tribe  can  not  be  determined.  Mar- 
quette’s map  places  tbem  e.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, about  the  region  of  Kentucky, 
in  1674.  The  Senex  map  of  1710  locates 
them  along  the  iuid«lle  of  Tennessee  r. 
St  Cosine  speaks  of  them  as  in  s.  Illinois 
in  1699,  Tennesstie  r.  was  called  Casipiin- 
ambeaux,  Casquinampo,  and  Ka.skinenpo 
bv  earlv  French  exjilorers. 

Cakinonpas  — Sauvole  (1701)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll 
Ell..  Ill,  ‘238,  1851.  Caskinampo. — Senex,  mail  of 
N Am  , 1710.  Kakinonba. — Marquette’s  map  (ca. 
1674)  in  Shea,  Diseov.  Miss.,  1862.  Karkinonpols.— 
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St  Cosme  (1699)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  1861 
Kasquinanipo.-Tonti  (ca.  1690)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  I,  8-2,  1816. 

Kakliaklia.  A Koyukukhotana  village 
of  2(i  [leople  on  the  Koyukuk,  at  the  month 
of  Snkloseanti  r.,  Alaska. 

Kakhlyakhlyakakat.— Zagoskin,  Desc.  Kus.s.  Poss. 
Am.,  map,  1848.  Kakliakhliakat. — Zagoskin 

quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37,  1884. 
Kakliaklia.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Ala.ska,  190^- 
Kakliakliakat.— Tikhmenief  (1861)  quoted  by 
Baker,  ibid.  Kikliakliakakate.— Zagoskin  in 
Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s.,  xxi,  map,  1850. 

Kakonak.  A Kiatagmint  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  thes.  shore  of  lliamna  lake,  Alas- 
ka; po|).  28  in  1890. 

Kakhonak  — Eleventh  Census,  Ala-ska,  164, 1893. 

Kakonkaruk  {kako)>,  a species  of  hawk; 
ka,  locative;  rnk,  ‘house.’— Kroeher)- 
A village  of  the  Kiiinsen,  a division  of  the 
Costanoan  family,  formerly  at  Sur,  on  the 
coast,  20  m.  s.  of  Monterey,  Cal. 

Cakanaruk.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 
Kakontaruk.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inl’n,  1906. 

Kakos-hit-tan  {Qaejid's  hit  tan,  ‘people 
of  inan’s-feet  house’).  A subdivision  of 
theShunkukedi  (q.  v. ),  a Tlingit  division 
at  Klawak,  Alaska.  (.f.  R.  s. ) 

Kakouchaki  {irom  kakou,  ‘porcupine’). 
A small  Montagnais  tribe  formerly  living 
on  St  John  lake,  Quebec.  They  frequently 
visited  Tadoussac  with  other  northern 
tril)es  and  were  occasionally  visited  in 
their  countrv  by  tbe  missionaries. 
Kacouchakhi.— Can.  Ind.  Ait.,  40,  1879.  KakSa- 
zakhi.— .les.  Rel.  for  1641,  57,  1858.  Kakouchac.— 
Ibid.,  1672,  44.  Kakouchakhi. — Ibid.,  1643,  38. 
Kakouchaki. — Champlain,  CEuvres,  ii,  21,  note, 
1870.  Nation  des  Pore  epics. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1638, 24, 
18.58.  Nation  of  the  Porcupine.— Winsor,  Cartier  to 
Frontenae,  171,  1894.  Porcupine  Tribe. — Charle- 
voix. Hist.  N.  France,  it,  118,  1806. 

Kaksine  {Qdk’sine) . AStiuawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  Maniuknm  cr.,  left 
bank  of  Squawinisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Kaku  (Kd-k’u).  A former  Yaquina 
vil  lage  on  the  s.  side  of  Y aq  uina  r. , Oreg.  — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  229, 
1890. 

Kakuak.  A Nushagagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage 60  m.  up  Nushagakr.,  Alaska;  pop. 
104  in  1880,  45  in  1890. 

Kakaak.— E'etroff,  Hep.  on  Alaska,  47,  1881.  Kak- 
wok.— Coast  Surv.  map,  nth  Census,  Alaska,  1893. 

Kakuguk.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattuid.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Kakuiak.  .\  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  8 in 
1880. 

Kakhuiyagamute. — PetrofI  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
17,  18.S4. 

Kalanunyi ( AIF/antlil''///,  ‘raven  place’ ). 
Oneof  the  fivedistrictsor  “towns”  which 
Col.  William  H.  Thomas,  iti  his  capacity  of 
agent  for  the  Eastern  Cherokee,  laid  off 
on  the  E.  Clierokee  res.,  in  Swain  and 
Jackson  cos.,  N.  C.,  after  the  removal  of 
the  rest  of  the  tribe  to  Indian  Ter.  in  1838. 
The  name  is  still  retained.  (.(.  m.) 
Big  Cove. — Mooney  i i 19th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E..  161,  524, 
1900.  Ka'lanun'yi. — Ibid.  (Cherokee  name;  ‘Ra- 
ven place  ’) . Raventown.  —Ibid. 


Kalapooian  Family.  A group  of  tribes  for- 
merly occupying  tbe  valley  of  Willamette 
r.,  N.  w.  Oreg.,  and  sjteaking  a distinct 
stock  language  (see  Powell  in  7th  Rej).  B. 
A.  E.,  81,  1891).  Little  is  known  of  their 
history,  but  they  seem  to  have  confined 
themselves  to  the  territory  mentioned, 
except  in  the  case  of  one  tribe,  the  Yon- 
kalla,  which  pushed  southward  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Umpqua.  The  earliest  accounts 
describe  a numerous  population  in  Willa- 
mette vallev,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  the  N.  W.;  but  the  Kalapooian 
tribes  appear  to  have  suffered  severe  lo.«ses 
by  epidemic  disease  about  1824,  and  since 
that  time  they  have  been  numerically 
weak.  They  are  also  described  as  being 
indolent  and  sluggish  in  character,  yet 
they  seem  to  have  been  able  to  hold  their 
territory  against  the  attempts  of  surround- 
ing tribes  to  dispossess  them.  They  were 
at  constant  war  with  the  coast  peoples 
and  also  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of 
the  white  ])ioneers.  Game,  in  w’hich  the 
country  abounded,  and  roots  of  various 
kinds  con.stituted  tlieir  chief  food  supply. 
Unlike  most  of  the  Indians  of  that  region 
they  did  not  depend  on  salmon,  which 
are  unable  to  ascend  the  Willamette  above 
the  falls,  and  at  which  point  the  Kala- 
pooian territory  ended.  Of  the  general 
customs  of  the  group  there  is  little  infor- 
mation. Slavery  existed  in  a modified 
form,  marriage  was  by  purchase  and  was 
accompanied  by  certain  curious  ceremo- 
nials (Gatschet  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
XII,  212,  1899),  and  flattening  of  the  head 
by  fronto-occipital  pressure  was  practised. 
The  language  is  sonorous,  the  verb  ex- 
cessively complex,  few  prefixes  being 
used,  and  the  words  are  distinguished  by 
consonantal  endings. 

Bv  treaty  of  Calapooia  cr.,  Oreg.,  Nov. 
29,  i854,  the  Umpqua  and  Kalapooian 
tribes  of  Umpqua  valley  ceded  their  lands 
to  the  United  States,  tl'ie  tract,  however, 
to  constitute  a reserve  for  these  and  other 
tribes,  unless  the  President  should  decide 
to  locate  them  elsewhere.  This  removal 
was  effected,  and  the  entire  tract  was  re- 
garded as  ceded.  By  treaty  at  Dayton, 
Oreg.,  Jan.  22,  1855,  the  C'alaiiooya  and 
confederated  bands  of  Willamette  valley 
ceded  the  entire  drainage  area  of  Willa- 
mette r.,  the  Grande  Ronde  res.  being 
set  aside  for  them  and  other  bands  by 
Executive  order  of  June  30,  1857.  By 
agreement  June  27,  1901,  confirmed  .\pr. 
21,  1904,  the  Indians  of  Grande  Ronde 
res.  ceded  all  the  unallotted  lands  of  said 
reservation.  The  Kalapooian  bands  at 
Grande  Ronde  numbered  351  in  1880, 
164  in  1890,  130  in  1905.  There  are  also 
a few  representatives  of  the  stock  under 
the  Siletz  agency. 

It  is  probable  that  in  early  times  the 
tribes  and  divisions  of  this  family  were 
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more  numerous,  but  the  following  are  the 
chief  ones  of  which  there  is  definite  in- 
formation: Ahantchuyuk  or  Pudding 

River,  Atfalati  or  Tualati,  Calapooya, 
Chelamela,Chepenafa,  Lakmiut,  Santiam, 
Yamel,  and  Yonkalla. 

The  following  are  presumed  to  be  Ka- 
lapooian  tribes  or  bands,  but  have  not 
been  fully  identified:  Chemapho,  Che- 
n^eketas,  Chillychandize,  La])tambif, 
Leeslitelosh,  Peeyon,  Sliehees,  Shookany, 
and  Winnefelly.  Hqq  Calapooya.  (l.  f.) 
>Calapooya. — Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  in,  565,  629, 
1882.  xChinooks.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  anp.,  474,  1878  (includes  Cala- 
pooyas  and  Yamkally)-  =Kalapooiah. — Scouler 
in  .Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  Loud.,  xi,  225,  1841  (in- 
cludes Kalapooiah  and  Yamkallic;  thinks  the 
Umpqtia  and  Cathlascon  languages  are  related); 
Bnschmann,  Spnren  deraztek.  Sprache,  599,  617, 
1859  ( follows  Scouler).  =Kalapooian. — Powell  in 
7th  Rep.  B.  A.E..  81,  1891.  =Kalapuya.— Hale  in 
U.  S.  E.xpl.  Expcd.,  VI,  217,  561,  1846  (of  VVillamet 
valley  above  falls);  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Ethnol.  Soc.,  II,  pt.  1,  c,  17.  77,  1848;  Berghaus 
(1851),  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17,  1852;  Gallatin  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 402, 1853;  Latham  in 
Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  73,  1856;  Bnschmann, 
Spnren  der  aztek.  Sprache,  617,  1859;  Latham, 
Opuscula,  340,1860;  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist., 
167,  1877:  Gatschet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  412, 
1877.  >Yamkally.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  111,565, 
630,  1882  (bears  a eertain  relationship  to  Cala- 
pooya). 

Kalashiauu  {Ka-la' -ci-aa-u) . The  Rac- 
coon clan  of  the  Chua  (Snake)  phratry 
of  the  Ilopi. — Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  38,  1891. 

Kalawashuk  {Ka-la-wa'-cnk).  One  of 
the  Chuuiashan  villages  connected  with 
the  former  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  CO.,  Cal. — Henshaw,  Santa  Inez 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Kalawatset.  A geographical  group  of 
tribes  of  different  families  in  w.  Oregon, 
embracing  particularly  the  Coos,  Kuitsh, 
and  Siuslaw. 

Kala-Walset.— Mannypenny  in  H.R.  Ex.  Doc.  37. 
34th Cong., 3d se.ss.,  9, 1857.  Kalawatset.— Milhau, 
MS.  vocab.  Coast  Inds.,  B.A.  E.  Kalawatshet.— 
Gibbs,  MS.,  B..A.E.  Kiliwatsal.— Framboise,  quot- 
ed by  Gairdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Loud.,  xi, 
255, 1841.  Kiliwatshat.— Hale,  Ethnol. and  Philol., 
221,  1846.  Killawat.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  viii,  1848. 
Killewatsis.— Armstrong,  Greg.,  116,  1857.  Killi- 
washat.— Latham (1853)  inProc.  Philol. Soc.  Lond.. 
VI,  82,  18.54.  Killiwatshat. — Hamiltoil  quoted  by 
Gibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.E.  K’qlo-qwec'iunng.— Dorsey. 
MS.  Chasta  Costa  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Chasta- 
costa  name).  Ral-la-wat-sets. — Drew  in  II.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  93,  31th  Cong.,  Istsess.,  127.  1856. 

Kalbauvane.  A former  Delaware  (?) 
village  on  the  heailwaters  of  the  w. 
branch  of  Susquehanna  r.,  Pa. — Pouchot 
map  (1758)  in  N.  \.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x, 
694, 1858. 

Kalbusht  (‘where  the  tvater  rolls’). 
A former  Alsea  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 

XaP-buct’.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  .Vm.  Folk-lore,  in, 
230,  1890. 

Kalekhta.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Unalaska,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaskti,  contain- 
ino  14  persons  about  1825. 

Kahlechtenskoi.— Elliott,  Cond.  .VfT.  Alaska,  225, 
1875  Kalaktak.— Coxc,  Russian  Discov.,  167, 
1787  Kalechtinskoje.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz., 
map  1885.  Kalekhtinskoe.— Veniaminotl,  Zapi.s- 
ki,  I’l,  202,  1840. 


Kalelk  {Ka'-lelk).  A former  Modoc 
settlement  on  the  N.  shore  of  Tule  or 
Rhett  lake,  s.  w.  Oregon. — Gatschet  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  1,  xxxii,  1890. 

Kali  (‘tishermen’).  A Knaiakhotena 
clan  living  on  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — Rich- 
ardson, Arct.  Exped.,  i,  407,  1851. 

Kalignak.  A Nushagagmiut  village  on 
a tributary  of  Nushagak  r.,  Alaska;  jiop. 
91  in  1880. — Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  47, 
1880. 

Kaliko.  A Yuit  Eskimo  village  on  the 
Siberian  coast  E.  of  Iskagan  bay. — Krause 
in  Deutsche  Geog.  Bliitt.,v,  80,  map,  1882. 

Kalindaruk  {kalin  ‘ocean’,  ta  ‘at’,  ruk 
‘ houses.’ — Kroeber).  A village  near  the 
mouth  of  Salinas  r..  Cal.  The  name  has 
been  u.sed,  whether  or  not  with  justifica- 
tion, to  designate  the  group  of  Indians 
iiihahiting  the  villages  on  lower  Pajaro  r., 
and  between  it  and  the  Salinas,  near  the 
coast.  Indians  from  this  area  were  taken 
both  to  San  Carlos  and  to  San  J uan  Bau- 
tista missions.  Among  the  villages  at- 
tributed to  this  region  are  Alcoz,  Animpa- 
yanio,  Kapanai,  Kulul,  Lukaiasta,  Mus- 
tak,  Nutnur,  Paisin,  Poitokwis,  Tiubta, 
and  Ymunakam. 

Calendaruc.— Engel hardt,  Franciscans  in  Cal.,  398, 
1897.  Kalindaruk.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf’n,  1906 
(proper  form).  Kathlendaruc. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Nov.  2-5,  1860.  Katlendarukas. — Ibid., 
Apr.  20,  1860. 

Kalispel  (popularly  known  as  Pend 
d’Oreilles,  ‘ear  drops’).  A Salish  tribe 
around  the  lake  and  along  the  river  of 
the  same  name  in  the  extreme  n.  part 
of  Idaho  and  n.  e.  Washington.  Gihhs 
divided  them  into  the  Kalispelms  or 
Pend  d’Oreilles  of  the  Lower  Lake  and 
the  Slka-tkml-schi  or  Pend  d’Oreilles  cf 
the  Upper  Lake,  and  according  to  Dr 
Dart  the  former  numbered  520  in  1851, 
the  latter  480  (Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.  i,  415, 
1855).  IMcVickar  (Hist.  Exped.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  ii,  386,  note,  1842)  rnade 
three  divisions:  Upper  Pend  d’Oreilles, 
Lower  Pend  d’Oreilles,  and  Micksuck- 
sealton.  Lewis  and  Clark  estimated 
their  number  at  1,600  in  30  lodges  in 
1805.  In  1905  there  were  640  Upper 
Pend  d’Oreilles  and  197  Kalispel  under 
the  Flathead  agency,  Mont.,  and  98  Kal- 
ispel under  the  Colville  agency.  Wash. 

The  subdivisions,  being  seldom  re- 
ferreil  to,  are  disregarded  in  the  syn- 
onymy. 

Ach-min-de-cou-may. — Anon.  Crow  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A E.  (Crow  name).  Ak-min'-e-shu'-me.— Hay- 
den, Ethnog.  and  I’hiloL,  402, 1862  (‘the tribe  that 
nse.s  canoc.s’:  Crow  name).  Calapelins. — School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes, vi.  686,  18.57.  Calespelin.— Lane 
(18491  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52.  31st  Cong.,  l.st  sess., 
170, 1850.  Calespell.— Johnson  and  Winter,  Rocky 
Mts.,  34.  1.846.  Calespin.  — Lane  (1849)  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  52,  op.  fit..  170.  Calispells.— Keane  in 
Stanford.  Compend.,  504,  1878.  Colespelin.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  701, 1857.  Colespells.— 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  102,  I3d  Cong.,  1st  sess..  1,  1874. 
Coopspellar.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vii,  1848.  Coos- 
pellar.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  II,  475,  1814. 
Coos-pel-lar's  Nation. — Orig.Jour.Lcwisand  Clark, 
VI,  119.  1905.  Ear  Rings. — De  Smet,  Letters,  62, 
1843.  Flathead  Kootanie.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
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Corap.  Vocabs.,  124b,  18^^ (erroneously  so  calle^^^ 
Haneine  Ears.— Irvmg,  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  127,  IxSi. 
Kah^lis^pelm.— Stevens  in  Ind.  All’.  Rep.,  461,  la^. 
Kaleipeb— Ibid., 418.  Kalespilum.-Gatschet,  MS., 

B A E.  (Okinagan  name).  Kali^el.— Inn. Alt. 
Rep.  1901,  692,  1902  (own  name)_.  Kahspehnes.— 
Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  418,  18.^4.  K^ispelms. 
Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  415,  1^55.  Kahspels.- 
Smet,  Letters,  170,  1843.  Kulispelum.— Stevens  m 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  419, 1854.  Kalispelu'ses.— Ibid  ,418. 
Ka'noqtla'tlam.— Chamberlain  in  8th  Rep.  N.  \\. 
Tribes  Can.,  8,  1892  (Kntenai  name  : •compress 
.side  of  head’).  Kellespem.— Dntlot  de  Mofras, 
Expl.,  II,  101,  335,  1844.  Klanoh-klatklam.— lol- 
mie  and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocabs.,  124b,  1S84  ( Kute- 
nai  name).  Kullas  Palus.— Warre  and  Vavas.seur 
in  Martin,  Hudson  Bay  Ter., 82,1849.  Kullespelm.— 
Hale  ill  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  Vi, ‘20.5, 1846.  Kulles- 
pen. — GiiHutiu  in  Trims.  Am.  Ethnol.  &oc.,  il,  2/, 
1848.  Kushpelu.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  R-  A.  E., 
731,  1896  (a  Yakima  or  Paloos  form).  Kuttel- 
spelm. — Latham,  Comp.  PhiloL,  399,  1862.  Lower 
Pend  d’Oreilles.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  1,415, 
1855.  Ni-he-ta-te-tup'i-o.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
PhiloL,  '264,1862  (Siksikaname).  Papshpun'lema.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  731, 1.896  (Yakima 
name:  ‘people  of  the  great  fir  trees’).  Peaux 
d’Oreilles. — Audonard,  Le  Far  West,  ‘204,  1869. 
Pend  d’Oreilles  of  the  Lower  Lake.— Gibbs  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  1,  415, 1865.  Pend  d’Oreilles  of  the  Upper 
Lake.— Ibid.  Pends-d’oreilles.— Smet,  Letters,  viii, 
1843.  Pends  Oreilles.— Irving,  Rocky  Mts.,  i, 
121,  1837.  Pond  d’Oreilles.— Price  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  44,  47th  Cong.,  2d  .sess.,  2,  1883.  Pondecas.— 
McVickar.  Hist.  Exped.  Lewis  and  Clark,  ii, 
386,  note,  1.842.  Pondera.— Parker,  Jour.,  293,  1840. 
Ponderas.— Robertson  (1846)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  8,  1848.  Ponderays.— Hale  in 
U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  VI,  569,  1846.  Pord  Orrilles.— 
Dart  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  ‘216,  1851.  Ponduras.— Lane 
(1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  31st  Cong.,  1st  se.ss., 
170, 1850.  Pouderas.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  159, 
18.50.  Sar-lit-hu.— Suckley  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
I '300,  1855.  Slka-tkml-sohi.— Gibbs,  ibid.,  415, 
Upper  Pend  d’Oreilles.— Com’r.  Ind.  Aff.  in  Sen. 
Misc.  Doc.  136,  41st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  11,  1870. 

Kaliukluk.  A Kaiali^miut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage s.  of  C.  Vancouver,  Nelson  id. , Alaska ; 
non.  80  in  1880. 

Kaliokhlogamute. — Nelson  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kaliookhlogamute.— Petroff 

in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  54,  LS84.  Kaliukluk.— 
Baker,  op.  cit. 


Kalkalya.  A former  Maidu  village  on 
the  site  of  jNIooretown,  Butte  co.,  Cal. — 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  .xvii, 
pi.  xxxviii,  100.5. 

Kalokta.  The  Crane  clan  of  the  Zuni 
of  New  ^lexico. 

KaTokta-kwe.— Cushing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  368, 
1,896  (A'H'e=' people’).  'Ko-oh-16k-ta-que.  — Ste- 
venson in  5tli  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  541, 1887. 

Kalokwia  {(^d'logiris,  ‘crooked  beach’). 
A village  of  the  Tlauitsis  on  Turner  id., 
Brit.  Col.  It  was  the  legendary  home  of 
the  Kwakiutl  tribe  at  which  all  the  trans- 
formations of  animals  took  place. 
Ka-loo-kwis.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for 
1887, sec.  II,  72.  Kar-luk-wees. — Boas  in  Bull.  Am. 
Geog.  Soc..  ‘2'29,  1887.  QaTogwis. — Boas,  inf'n, 

1906  (=  ‘crooked  beach’).  Galukwis. — Boas  in 
Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  o[).  cit. 


Kalopaling  (pi.  KalopalH).  A merman 
of  Eskimo  mythology;  also  called  Miti- 
ling  ( ‘with  eider  ducks’).  He  wears  a 
jacket  of  eider-duck  skins  spotted  with 
their  black  heads,  and  into  the  enormous 
hood  he  puts  drowned  hunters  when 
kaiaks  capsize.  His  feet  are  as  big  as 
sealskin  floats.  The  Central  Eskimo  be- 
lieve that  once  there  were  many  Kalopa- 


lit,  while  now  only  few  are  left,  but  they 
imagine  that  they  still  see  one  occasion- 
ally swimming  far  out  at  sea  and  spla.sh- 
ing  the  water  with  his  legs  and  arms,  or 
basking  on  a rock,  or  sitting  in  winter  on 
the  edge  of  a floe.  They  are  supposed  to 
delight  in  overturning  kaiaks,  and  hun- 
ters tell  stories  of  stealing  up  to  Kalopalit 
while  they  lie  asleep  on  the  water  and 
killing  them  with  walrus  harpoons,  but 
one  must  shut  his  eyes  as  he  makes  the 
cast,  else  the  Kalopaling  will  overset  the 
kaiak  and  drowui  all  on  board.  The  flesh 
of  the  Kalopalit  is  said  to  be  poisonous, 
but  it  can  be  fed  to  dogs.— Boas  in  6tli 
Bep.  B.  A.  E.,  620,  1888. 

Kaltag.  A Kaiyuhkhotana  village  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska;  pop. 
45  in  1880. 

Coltog.— Whymper,  Alaska,  190,  1869.  Kahltog. — 
Ravmond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  42d  Cong.,  1st  ses.s 
25,1871.  Kaltag.— Dali,  Alaska.  41,1870.  K-kal- 
tat  —Zagoskin  quoted  bv  Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  37,  1884.  Kkhaltel.— Tikhmenief  (1861) 
quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Kaltat.  A Koyukukhotana  village  on 
an  island  in  Yukon  r.,  not  far  from  its 
junction  with  Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska;  pop. 

9 in  1842. 

Khaltat’s  village.— Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  110, 1887. 
K-khaltat.— Zagoskin  quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  37, 1884. 

Kaltsergheatunne  ( ‘ people  on  a point  of 
land  extending  far  into  the  ocean’).  A 
division  of  the  Tututni,  formerly  residing 
at  Port  Orford,  on  the  coast  of  Oregon. 

Kal-ts'e'-rxe-aqunne'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  '233,  1890  (own  name).  Port  Orford  In- 
dians.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  214,  1857. 
Port  Orfords.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  470. 1865.  Qwuc-tcu'- 
mi9l-tun  qunn'e.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III, ‘233,  1890  (Naltunnetunne  name).  Tsa-re-ar- 
to-ny.— Abbott,  MS.  Coquille  census,  B.  A.  E., 
18.55.  Ts’e-rxi'-a  qunne. — Dorsey,  Coquille  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Tse-xi'-a  tone'. — Everette, 
Tutu  MS.  vocab.,  B.  .V.  FL,  1883  ( = ‘ people  by 
C.  Fouhveather’). 

Kaltshak.  A Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim 
r.,  about  Ion.  161°;  ]>o{).  106  in  1880,  29 
in  1890. 

Kakhilgagh-miut.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  a.,  XXI,  map,  1850.  Kalkhagamute. — Hallock 
in  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  ix.  90, 1898.  Kalthagamute. — 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  18.84.  Kalt- 
kagamiut.— Eleventh  Census,  ^Uaska,  164,  1893. 
Kaltkhagamute. — Petroff,  op.  cit.,  ,5k  Kaltsha- 
gamut.— Spurr  and  Post  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kaltshak. — Baker,  ibid. 
Kchaljkagmjut.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map, 
1.855. 

Kaluiak.  A Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage and  fishing  station  on  Chignik  bay, 
Alaska;  pop.  30  in  1880,  193  in  1890. 
Chignik  Bay. — Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  163,  1893. 
Kaluiak.— Petroff  in  10th  Census. -Alaska,  28,  1884. 

Kaluktuk.  An  I'iskimo  village  in  the 
Kuskokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  29  in 
1893. 

Kahlukhtughamiut. — Eleventh  Census, -Alaska,  164, 
1893. 

Kalulaadlek  ( A'u/i/fod'LK-Y,  ‘fiinall  house 
of  owl  ’ ).  A villageof  the  Ntlakyajiamuk 
on  the  E.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  about  24  m. 
above  Yale,  Brit.  Col. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  169,  1900. 
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Kalulek.  A Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  Port  Clarence,  Alaska. 

Kalulegeet. — Eleventh  Census,  .\laska,  162, 1893. 

Kaluplo  ( Kaf -lu-plo. ) A former  Nishi- 
nam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r. , Cal. — 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  in,  316, 
1877. 

Kamaiakan  {Kamai'dkan).  The  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Yakima  and  confederate 
tribes  of  e.  Washington  under  the  treaty 
of  1855,  and  leader  in  the  war  which 
began  a few  months  later  and  continued 
for  3 years.  He  appears  to  have  been 
himself  a Yakima.  In  consequence  of 
the  heavy  immigration  to  Oregon  and 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Colville  and 
Cuiur  d’Alene  country  of  n.  e.  Washing- 
ton and  adjacent  Idaho,  in  the  spring  of 
1855,  (tov.  IStevens,  of  Washington, was  in- 
structed to  negotiate  treaties  for  cession 
of  territory  with  the  various  tribes  of  the 
region,  with  the  jiurpose  of  limiting  them 
to  reservations.  Led  by  Kamaiakan  the 
Indians  offered  strong  oiiposition  to  any 
arrangement  which  wouhl  deprive  them 
of  any  portion  of  the  lands  or  allow  right 
of  way  to  the  whites.  After  considera- 
ble difficulty  treaties  were  made  with  a 
number  of  the  tribes,  largely  through  the 
assistance  of  a majority  of  the  Nez  Percc%, 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  practi- 
cally the  entire  body  of  the  Cayuse,  Ya- 
kima, Wallawalla,  Paloos,  Spokan,  and 
others  were  bitterly  opposed  to  removal 
from  their  homes  or  confinement  to  res- 
ervations. In  the  meantime,  although 
the  treaties  were  not  yet  ratified  and  no 
time  had  been  designated  for  the  removal, 
settlers  and  miners  began  to  overrun  the 
Indian  lands  and  collisions  became  fre- 
quent. In  Sept.,  1855,  the  war  began 
with  the  killing  of  special  agent  Sohon 
while  mi  his  way  to  arrange  a conference 
with  Kamaiakan,  who  now  publicly  de- 
clared his  intention  to  keep  all  whites  out 
of  the  upper  country  by  force  and  to 
make  war  also  on  any  tribe  refusing  to 
join  him.  The  first  regular  engagement 
occurred,  Oct.  4 and  5,  on  the  southern 
edge  of  Simcoe  valley,  between  a de- 
tachment of  84  regulars  under  IVlaj.  Hal- 
ler and  a large  force  of  Indians  led  by 
Kamaiakan  himself.  The  troops  were 
finally  obliged  to  retire,  although  the 
Indian  loss  was  thought  to  be  the  greater. 

By  this  time  it  was  believed  that  1,500 
hostiles  were  in  the  field,  and  the  rising 
now  spread  to  the  tribes  in  w.  Washing- 
ton as  well  as  among  those  of  s.  Oregon, 
and  even  including  some  of  the  coast  In- 
dians of  s.  AlAska.  The  principal  leader 
in  w.  Washington  was  Leschi  (q.  v.).  In 
Sept.,  1856,  another  conference  was  held 
near  Wallawalla  with  some  of  the  chiefs, 
but  to  no  purpose,  Kamaiakan  refusing  to 
attend  and  those  present  refusing  all  terms 
except  the  evacuation  of  the  territory  by 
the  whites.  The  war  went  on,  with  nu- 


merous raids,  murders,  and  small  engage- 
ments by  regulars  and  volunteers.  In  the 
next  year,  1857,  the  rising  was  brought 
under  control  w.  of  the  Cascade  mts.,  sev- 
eral of  the  leaders  being  hanged.  An  in- 
cident of  the  war  in  this  quarter  was  a 
determined  attack  on  Seattle,  Jan.  25, 
1856,  which  was  repulsed  by  a naval  force 
stationed  in  the  harbor  at  the  time. 

On  May  17,  1858,  a strong  force  of  dra- 
goons under  Col.  Steptoe  was  defeated  a 
few  miles  from  the  present  site  of  Colfax, 
N.  w.  Washington,  by  a combined  force  of 
Paloos,  Spokan,  and  Skitswish  (Canir 
d’ Alfines),  but  a few  months  later  the  war 
was  brought  to  a close  by  two  decisive 
defeats  inflicted  by  Col.  George  Wright, 
with  more  than  700  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  artillery,  on  the  main  body  of  the 
hostiles  led  l>y  Kamaiakan  hiimself.  The 
engagements  took  place  Sept.  1 and  5 
near  Eour  Lakes,  on  a s.  tributary  of  Spo- 
kane r.  Besides  their  killed  and  wound- 
ed, the  Indians  lost  800  horses,  having 
already  lost  large  quantities  of  winter  sup- 
plies, and  burned  their  own  village  to  save 
it  from  cajdure.  Kamaiakan  was  among 
the  wounded.  On  the  17th  Wright  dic- 
tated terms  to  the  hostiles  at  a conference 
nearCoeur d’Alene  mission.  Thedefeated 
Indians,  being  no  longer  capable  of  resis- 
tance, were  treated  with  great  severity,  24 
of  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  various  tribes 
being  either  hanged  or  shot.  Kamaiakan 
refused  to  sue  for  peace,  but  crossed  the 
border  into  Brttish  Columbia,  where  he 
finally  ended  his  days.  Consult  Bancroft, 
Hist.  Wash.,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  1890, 
and  authorities  cited;  Stevens,  Life  of 
I.  I.  Stevens,  1900.  (.i.  m.) 

Kamass.  See  Camas. 

Kamatukwucha  {Kd'matuk  rni'tcd,  ‘be- 
low the  Estrella  mts.’).  A Pima  village 
at  Gila  crossing,  s.  Ariz. — Russell,  Pima 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18,  1902. 

Kamegli.  A Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  hank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
above  Bethel,  Alaska. 

Kameglimut. — Kilbuck  (1898)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Kamenakshtchat.  A former  important 
Chitimacha  town  at  Bayou  du  Plomb, 
near  Bayou  Chene,  18  m.  x.  of  Charen- 
ton.  La. 

Kame  naksh  tchat  namu. — Gatschet  in  Trans.  An- 
tbrop.  8oe.  Wash.,  ii,  152,  1883  {tchat,  ‘bayou’; 
namu,  ‘ village’), 

Kamiah.  A Nez  Perce  band  formerly 
living  at  the  site  of  the  pre.sent  town  of 
Kamiah,  Idaho.  It  is  mentioned  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  in  1805  as  a band  of  the  Cho- 
jnumish  and  numbering  800  people  who 
lived  in  large  lodges. 

Kamia.— Gat.scbet,  MS.,B.  E.,1878.  Kamiah. — 

Howard,  Nez  PercO  .Tosepb,  19,  1885.  Kimmooe- 
nim. — .Morse,  Rep.  to.  See.  War,  369,  18‘22.  Kimoe- 
nims.— Drake,  Bk,  Dida.,  vii,  1818.  Kimooenim. — 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  471,  1814.  Ki-moo-e- 
nim. — Grig.  .lour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  115,  1905. 

Kamiaken.  See  Kamaiakan. 
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Y.a.mit  {Kd'mit,  ‘back’).  A former  Pima 
village  in  s.  Arizona. — Russell,  Pima  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  16,  1902. 

Kamloops  ( ‘point  between  the  rivers’ ). 
A village  at  the  junction  of  Thompson  and 
North  Thompson  rs.,  Brit.  Col.,  occupietl 
by  Shuswap  Salish;  pop.  244  in  1904.  It 
gave  its  name  to  Kamloops  Indian  agency, 
now  united  with  that  of  Okanagan  as 
Kamloops-Okanagan. 

Kam-a-loo'-pa. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can. 
for  1891,  sec.  II,  7 (native  name).  Kameloups.— 
Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  KO,  1847.  Kamloops.— Co-V, 
Columbia  River,  li,  87,  1831.  Salst  Kamlups. — 
Gat^cliet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Okinagan  name,  Irom 
Siilst,  ‘people’). 

Kammatwa  {KammaC wa) . One  of  the 
four  divisions  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Shasta,  occupying  Klamath  valley  from 
Scott  r.  to  Seiad  valley,  n.  w.  Cal.  Accord- 
ing to  Steele  the  native  name  of  these 
Hamburg  Indians,  so-called,  is  T-ka,  but 
this  is  apparently  a misprint  of  I-ka, 

Eroperly  Aika,  their  name  for  Plamburg 
ar.  (r.  b.  n. ) 

Hamburg  Indians. — Steele  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1864, 
120,  1865.  T-ka. — Ibid,  (misprint). 

Kammuck.  A former  body  of  Salish  of 
Fraser  superintendency,  Brit.  Col. 

Kammack. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1879,  138.  Kam- 
muck.— Ibid.,  1878,  79. 

Kamuksusik.  A former  Aleut  village 
on  Agattu  id.,  one  of  the  Near  id.  group 
of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Kamulas.  A former  Chumashan  village 
situated  at  or  near  the  present  Camulos, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Pirn,  in  Ventura 
00.,  Cal. 

Kamulas.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  24,  1863. 
Ka-mu'-lus. — Henshaw, Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,1884. 

Kana.  An  Ita  Eskimo  settlement  on 
Murchison  sd.,  n.  Greenland. 

Ka'na. — Stein  in  Petermann.s  Mitt.,  no.  9,  map, 
1902.  Kamah. — Mrs  Pearv,  My  Arct.  Jour.,  190, 
1893, 

Kanadasero.  One  of  the  two  Seneca 
villages,  locality  unknown,  which  in  1763 
were  still  in  the  English  interest. — John- 
son (1763)  in  N.  '1.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii, 
582,  1856. 

Kanagak.  An  Eskimo  village  in  the 
Ktiskokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  35  in 
1890. 

Kanagamiut. — Eleventh  Census,  Ala.«ka,  164,  1893. 

Kanagaro  ( Kannkaro’ / n pole  in  the  wa- 
ter’). A Mohawk  town  situated  in  1677 
on  the  N.  side  of  Mohawk  r.,  in  IMont- 
gomery  or  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.  In  the 
year  named  it  had  a single  stockade, 
with  four  ports,  and  contained  16  houses. 
Megapolensis  mentions  it  as  early  as 
1644,  but  no  reference  is  made  to  it  after 
1693.  (.1.  N.  B.  n. ) 

Andagaron. — Parkmiin,  Jesuits,  222,  note,  1^. 
Andaraque.— Parkmnn,  Old  Reg  , 197, 1883.  Bana- 
giro.— Megapolensis  (1644)  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
Ill,  2.50,  1853.  Kanagaro. — Conf.  of  1674,  ibid.,  II, 
712,  1858.  Kanagiro.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ill, 
250,  18.53.  Kanakaro’.— Hewitt,  inf'n  (.Mohawk 
and  Cayuga  form). 

Kanagaro.  A former  Seneca  town  on 
Boughton  hill,  directly  a.  of  Victor,  N.Y. 
For  a long  period  it  was  the  capital  of  the 


Seneca  tribe.  Greenhalgh  states  that  in 
1677  it  contained  150  houses,  50  to  CO  ft 
in  length,  with  13  or  14  fires  to  the  house. 
Here  Greenhalgh  saw  9 jirDoners  (4  men, 
4 women,  and  a hoy)  burned,  the  torture 
lasting  about  seven  hours.  This  shows 
that  the  Iroquois  as  well  as  the  Neuters 
burned  their  unadopted  women  prisoners, 
but  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1641  says  the 
Huron  do  not  burn  their  women  ca[>tives. 
On  the  appr.  ach  of  Denouville,  in  1687, 
this  town  was  burned  by  its  inhabitants, 
who,  like  those  of  the  neighboring  Kana- 
garo, the  foreign  colony,  removed  about 
20  m.  s.  E.  to  Kanadasega,  where  the  for- 
eign element  becjune  known  by  the  name 
Seneca.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  the  Seneca  formed  a village  ap- 
proximately on  the  site  of  the  burned 
Kanagaro,which  they  called  Gaonsageon 
(‘basswood  bark  lying  around’),  refer- 
ring, it  is  said,  to  gutters  of  this  material 
employed  to  convey  water  from  a neigh- 
boring spring.  Another  settlement  ex- 
isted in  1740  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  site, 
which  ivas  called  Chinoshahgeh. 

(.1.  N.  B.  H.) 

Gahacarague. — Lattrc.mnp,  1784.  Cahaquonaghc. — 
Esnauts  and  Rapilly,  map,  1777.  Canagaroh. — 
Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist.,  in,  251, 
18.53.  Canagora. — Ibid.,  2-50.  Cangaro. — Ibid. 
Gaensera.— Belmont  (1687)  quoted  by  Conover, 
Kanadega  and  Geneva  MS..  B.  A.  E.  Ganagaro. — 
La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  Ii,  217,  1877. 
Gandagan. — Jes.  Rel.forl6.57,45,l'‘'.58.  Gandagaro. — 
Jes.  Rel.  for  1670,  ‘23,  18-58.  Gannagaro. — Denon- 
ville^(1687)  iuN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  367,  1855. 
Kanakao’. — Hewitt,  inf’n  (Seneca  and  Onondaga 
form).  Kohoseraghe,— Cortland  (1687)  in  K.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  434,  1853.  Onnutague. — Bel- 
mont (1687)  quoted  by  Conover,  op.  eit.  Saint 
Jacques.  — J e«.  Rel.  for  1 671 , 20, 1858.  Saint  James.  — 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  367, 18,55. 

Kanagaro.  A former  town  belongingto 
the  Seneca,  situated  at  different  times  at 
different  sites  from  H to  4 m.  s.  of  Kana- 
garo, the  Seneca  capital,  and  s.  e.  from 
X'ictor,  on  then,  side  of  Mud  cr.,  N.  Y. 
Acconling  to  Greenhalgh  it  contained 
about  30  hoiLsesin  1677.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  town,  according  to  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lation for  1H7C,  were  chiefly  incorporated 
captives  and  their  descendants  of  three 
tribes,  the  Onnontioga,  the  Neuters,  and 
the  Hurons.  Itssituation  thusplaced  its 
inhabitants  direct!  V under  the  eyes  ( f the 
federal  chiefs  dwelling  in  the  capital  town 
of  Kanagaro.  Here  in  1656  the  Jesuits 
established  the  mission  of  the  Tohouta- 
enratat  Scauonenrat,  which  surrendered 
in  a body  to  the  Seneca  in  1049.  On  ac- 
count of  these  associations  the  missiona- 
ries gave  it  their  special  attention,  with 
sm  h success  that  it  became  known  as  the 
Christian  town  of  the  Seneca.  Like  all 
the  principal  Seneca  towns  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Denonville  in  1687.  I he  in- 
habitants of  the  western  towns,  Totiak- 
ton  and  Gandachiragon,  removed  s.  and 
then  w.  to  Genesee  r.,  where  their  settle- 
ments were  destroyed  by  Sullivan  in  1779; 
those  of  the  eastern  towns,  Gandiigaro 
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(Kanagaro)  and  Gandongarae,  removed 
to  the  E.,  where  their  settlements  at  Can- 
andaigua and  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  were 
also  destroyed  by  Sullivan’s  army. 

(j.  N.  B.  n.) 

Canoenada. — Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  Ill,  250,  1883.  Gandagarae. — Jes.  Rel.  for 
1670,  77,  1858.  Gandougarae. — Denonville  (1687) 
quoted  by  Conover,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Gannogarae. — 
Denonville  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  C9I.  Hist.,  ix,  366, 
1855.  Gannongarae. — Doc.  1687,  ibid.,  334.  Gan- 
nougarae.— Denonville  quoted  by  Conover,  MS., 
B.  E.  Saint  Michael’s. — Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  291, 
1855.  Saint  Michel. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1670,  77,  1858. 

Kanaghsaws.  An  Iroquois  town  of  18 
houses,  situated  in  1779  about  1 ni.  K.  w. 
of  Conesus  Center,  N.  Y.  Grant,  one  of 
Sullivan’s  officers,  says:  “Captain  Sun- 
fish,  a negro,  resided  here,  a very  bold, 
enterprising  fellow,  who  commanded  the 
town.”  Chief  Bigtree  ( Karontowanen) 
is  said  to  have  resided  here  also. — Jour. 
Mil.  Exped.  of  Gen.  Sullivan  (1779),  131, 
1887.  (•!.  X.  B.  II.) 

Kanajormiut.  An  Eskimo  village  in 
s.  w.  Greenland. — Meddelelser  om  Gron- 
land,  XVI,  map,  1896. 

Kanak.  An  Alaskan  Eskimo  village  in 
the  Kuskokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  41 
in  1893. 

Kanagmiut. — 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1893. 

Kanakanak.  A Nushagagmiut  village 
on  Nushagak  bay,  near  ^yhich  are  t\vo 
salmon  canneries;  pop.  53  in  1890, 145  in 
1900. 

Kanakanak.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  93,  1893.  Kna- 
kanak.— 12th  Census  Rep.,  i,  426, 1901. 

Kanakuk.  A Kickapoo  prophet.  When 
the  Kickapoo  in  1819  ceded  their  lands. 


KANAKUK,  THE  KICKAPOO  PROPHET.  (afteR  CATLIn) 

covering  nearly  half  the  state  of  Illinois, 
they  could  not  go  to  the  reservation  as- 
signed to  them  in  ^lissouri  because  it 


was  still  occupied  by  the  hostile  Osage. 
Half  the  tribe  emigrated  instead  to  Span- 
ish territory  in  Texas,  and  the  rest  were 
ready  to  follow'  w'hen  the  Government 
agents  intervened,  endeavoring  to  induce 
them  to  remove  to  IMissouri.  Kanakuk, 
inspired  with  the  ideas  that  had  moved 
Tenskwatawa,  exhorted  them  to  remain 
where  they  were,  promising  that  if  they 
lived  worthily,  abandoning  their  native 
superstitions,  avoiding  quarrels  among 
themselves  and  infractions  of  the  white 
man’s  law,  and  resisting  the  seduction  of 
alcohol,  they  would  at  last  inherit  a land 
of  jilenty  clear  of  enemies.  He  was 
accepted  as  the  chief  of  the  remnant  who 
remained  in  Illinois,  and  many  of  the 
Potawatomi  of  Michigan  became  his  dis- 
ciples. Hedisjilayed  a chart  of  the  jiath, 
leading  through  fire  and  water,  which 
the  virtuous  must  pursue  to  reach  the 
“happy  hunting  grounds,”  and  furnished 
his  followers  with  prayer-sticks  graven 
with  religious  symbols.  When  in  the 
end  the  Kickapoo  were  removed  to  Kan- 
sas he  accomjianied  them  and  remained 
their  chief,  still  keeping  drink  away  from 
them,  until  he  died  of  smallpox  in  1852. 
See  Dloonev  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  692- 
700,  1896. 

Kanani  {Ka‘ndni,  ‘ living  arrows’ ).  A 
Navaho  clan. — IMatthews  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  104,  1890. 

Kanapima  (‘one  who  is  talked  of’). 
An  Ottawa  chief,  born  about  40  m.  s.  of 
Mackinaw,  !Mich.,  July  12,  1813,  and 
christened  as  Augustin  Hammelin,  jr.  He 
was  sent  with  bis  younger  brother,  IMa- 
coda  Binnasee  (The  Blackbird),  in  1829  to 
be  educated  in  the  Catholic  seminary  at 
Cincinnati,  where  the  two  boys  remained 
for  3 vears  without  making  marked  prog- 
ress i'll  their  studies.  In  1832  both  were 
sent  to  Rome  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion in  the  college  of  the  Propaganda 
Fide,  with  the  view  of  entering  the 
priesthood.  This  object  in  Kanajiima’s 
case  was  defeated  from  tbe  usual  causes. 
After  bis  brother  died  at  the  end  of  two 
vears  lie  ceased  his  studies,  returned  to 
America,  became  chief  of  his  branch  of 
the  tribe,  and  resumed  the  costume  and 
habits  of  Ins  people,  except  when  he  went 
among  white  people,  as  in  1835,  to  make  a 
treaty  for  the  Ottawa  with  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a signer  of  any  Ottawa 
treaty.  On  such  occasions  he  exhibited 
the  ease  and  polish  of  a man  of  the 
world. 

Kauastunyi  {Kitnastdn'yl).  A tradi- 
tionary Cherokee  settlement  on  the  head- 
waters of  French  Broad  r.,  near  the  pres- 
ent Brevard,  in  Transylvania  co.,  N.  C. 
A settlement  called  Cannostee  or  Cannas- 
tion  is  mentioned  as  existing  on  Hiawas- 
see  r.  in  1776.  (.i.  m.) 

Conastee.— Doc.  of  17.56  quoted  by  Roycc  in  5th 
Rep  B.  A.  E.,  142,  1887.  Kina'sta.— Mooney  in 
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19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  480,  524,  1900  (abbreviated 

form).  Kanastun'yi,— Ibid. 

Kanatak.  A Kaniagmint  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Shelikof  strait,  Alaska;  pop.  26  in 
1890  (11th  Census,  Alaska,  168,  1893)  . 

Kanatakowa  ( ‘ great  village.’ — Hewitt). 
The  village  of  the  Onondaga  situated  at 
the  place  still  called  Onondaga  Castle, 
N.  Y.  It  was  the  principal  village  of  the 
tribe  as  early  as  1654.  (.i.  m.) 

Ka-na-ta-go'-wa.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,471, 1851. 
Ka-na-ta’-ko'-wa.— Hewitt,  inf’n,  1886  (Onondaga 
form).  Onondaga. — Greenhalgh  (1677)  quoted  by 
Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  316,  ikol.  Onondaga  Cas- 
tle.—Ibid.,  471  (common  Engli.sh  name).  Onon- 
daghara. — Macauley,  X.  Y.,  ii,  177,  1829.  Onon- 
dagharie. — Ibid. 

Kanatiochtiage  ( ‘ place  of  wild  rice  ’ ) . A 
former  Iroquois  settlement  or  village  on 
the  N.  shore  of  L.  Ontario,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  “Dowaganhaes,”  and  reputed 
to  be  “near  the  Sennekes  [Seneca]  coun- 
try.” It  was  situated  near  Tchojachiage, 
or  approximately  on  the  site  of  Darling- 
ton or  Port  Hope,  in  the  New  Castle  dis- 
trict, Ontario.  Three  nations,  coitiposing 
16  “ castles”,  came  to  settle  there  by  Iro- 
quois permission.  (.r.  x.  b.  n. ) 

Ganadatsiagon.— Frontenac  (1673)  in  X.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  I.X,  112,  1855.  Ganatcheskiagon.--Ibid., 
note.  Ganatoheskiagon. — Ibid.  Kanatiochtiage. — 
Doc.  of  1700,  ibid.,  iv,  694,  18.54. 

Kanchati  (‘red  ground,’  ‘red  earth’). 
A name  applied  to  several  places,  one  of 
the  best  known  being  the  principal  village 
of  the  Alibamu,  formerly  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Alabama  r.,  below  Koasati  and  a little 
w.  of  Montgomery,  Ala.  Hawkins  de- 
scribed it  in  1799  as  a small  village  on  the 
left  bank  of  Alabama  r.,  with  its  fields  on 
the  right  side  in  a cane  swamp,  and  its 
people  poor  and  indolent.  A census  of 
1832  (Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578, 
1854)  gave  the  number  of  families  a.s  55. 
The  name  has  been  applied  also  to  a 
township  in  the  Creek  Nation,  Okla., 
and  to  a village  a few  miles  n.  w.  of  Tal- 
ladega, Ala.  (a.  s.  g.  ) 

Con  chante  ti. — Census  of  1832  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  578,  1854.  Con-chant-ti. — Gat.scbet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  133,  1884.  Conchart  ee.— H. 
R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24tb  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  312,  1836. 
Ecanchatty.— Woodward,  Reminiscences.  12,18.59. 
Ecumchate. — Scboolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  380, 18.54. 
E-cun-cha-ta.— Royce  in  18tb  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala. 
maj),  1899.  E-cun-chate.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch, 
36,  1818.  Ikan-tchati.— Gatsebet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  88.  188-1.  Kanshade. — Ibid.,  133.  0-cun- 
ca-ta.— Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  307, 1822. 
Red  Grounds. — Ibid.,  364. 

Kandoucho.  A former  village  of  the 
Neutrals  in  Ontario,  near  the  Huron 
country. 

Kandoucko.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1641,  75,  1858.  Tous  les 
Saints.— Ibid,  (mission  name). 

Kaneenda.  A former  fishing  station  of 
the  Onondaga,  situated  at  the  fork  of 
Seneca  and  Onondaga  rs.,  N.  Y.,  8 m. 
from  their  palisaded  village.  It  was  also 
their  landing  place  when  they  returned 
from  hunting  on  the  x.  side  of  L.  (Ontario. 

(.1.  X.  u.  n. ) 

Kanienda. — Doc.  of  1700  in  X.Y.  Do(‘.  Col.  Hist., 
IV,  619. 185-1. 

Kanesadageh  {K(me^S(1,d(V'ge‘).  A for- 
mer Iroquois  village  belonging  to  the 


Two-clans  of  the  Turtle;  location  un- 
known. (.1.  X.  B.  H.) 

Kaneghsadakeh.— Hale,  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites, 
118, 1883.  Kanesadakeh. — Ibid,  119. 

Kanestio.  A village  occupied  by  Dela- 
wares and  others,  subject  to  the  Iroquois, 
formerly  on  the  upjier  Susquehanna, 
near  Kanestio  cr.,  in  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.  It 
was  burned  by  the  Iroquois  in  1764,  on 
account  of  hostilities  committed  by  the 
inhabitants  against  the  whites.  It  then 
contained  about  60  houses. 

Canestio. — Vaudreuil  (1757)  in  X.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  x,588, 1858  (nameof  tbe  creek).  Kanestio.— 
Pouebot,  map  (1758),  ibid.,  694. 

Kang.  The  Mountain  Lion  clans  of  the 
Tewa  ])ueblosof  San  Juan,  San  Ildefonso, 
and  Nambe,  N.  Mex. 

Chang  Doa.— Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  464,  1890. 
Ka'‘-td6a.— Hodge  in  .-Vni.  Antbroj).,  ix,  351,  1896 
(San  Juan  and  San  Ildefonso  form;  tdoa  = ‘peo- 
ple’). Qen-tdoa.— Ibid.  (Xambe  form;  q = Ger- 
man c/i). 

Kangarsik.  A village  of  the  Angmag- 
salingmiut  on  a large  island  at  the  mouth 
of  Angmagsalik  fjord,  Greenland,  lat.  65° 
33';  pop.  34  in  1884. — Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  ix,  379,  1889. 

Kangek.  An  Eskimo  settlement  10  m. 
s.  of  (iodthaab,  w.  Greenland,  lat.  64° 
10'. — Nansen,  Eskimo  Life,  166,  1894. 

Kangerdluksoa  (‘the  great  fjord’).  An 
Ita  Eskimo  settlement  in  Inglefield  gulf, 
X.  Greenland. 

Kangerdlooksoah.— WyebofT  in  Scribner’s  Mag., 
XXVIII,  447, 1900.  Kan’gerdlu'hsoa. — Stein  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitt.,  ix,  map,  1902. 

Kangertloaping  (‘remarkable  fjord’). 
A summer  settlement  of  Okomiut  Eskimo 
of  Saumia,  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  empty- 
ing into  Cumberland  sd.,  Baffin  land. — 
Boas  in  6th  Eep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kangertluk  (‘fjord’).  A spring  and  fall 
settlement  of  Iglulirmiut  Eskimo  on  x. 
Mel  V i 1 1 e pen  i n . n ear  t h e Fo  X Basi  n coast . — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kangertlukdjuaq  (‘great  fjord’).  A 
summer  settlement  of  Okomiut  Eskimo 
of  Saumia,  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  empty- 
ing into  (Cumberland  .sd.,  Baffin  land. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rej).  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kangertlung  ( ‘ fjord  ’ ) . A summer  set- 
tlement of  Talirpia  Okomiut  Eskimo  on 
the  s.  w.  coast  of  Cumberland  sd. — Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kangguatl-lanas  {Qd'ngiuiL  Jd'nas) . An 
extinct  subdivision  of  the  Stustas,  a fam- 
ily of  the  Plagle  clan  of  the  Haida  of 
British  Columbia.  (.i.  k.  s.  ) 

K anguatl  la'nai. — Boas,  12tb  Rep.  X.  W.  liribe.s 
Can.,  22,  1898.  Q.a'nguaL  la'nas. — .Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  276,  1905. 

Kanghishunpegnaka  (‘those  who  wear 
crow  feathers  in  their  hair’).  A division 
of  the  Sihasapa  or  Black  foot  Sioux. 

Kaijgi-suij-pegnaka. — Dorsey  in  l-5tb  Rei>.  B.  .-V.  E., 
219,  1.897.  Ka"xi-cu"-pegnak'a. — Ibid. 

Kanghiyuha  (‘crow  keepers’).  A 
division  of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. 

Kat)-gi  yu-ha.— Tatankawakan,  letter  to  Dorsey, 
1880.  Kangi-yuha. — Dorsey  in  l-5th  Rep.  B.  K., 
218.1897.  Ka^xi-yuha. — Ibid.  Thosethateatcrows. — 
Culbertson  in  Sniitbson.  Rep.  18-50,  Ml,  1851. 
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Kangiartsoak.  An  Eskimo  village  and 
Danish  seltlement  in  w.  (jreenland,  lat. 
72°  47'. — Kane,  Arctic  Exped.,  472, 1854. 

Kangidli.  An  Ita  Eskimo  village  at  C. 
York,  N.  Greenland. — Stein  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitt.,  ix,  map,  1902. 

Kangigdlek.  An  Angmagsalingmiut 
Eskimo  village  on  Angmagsalik  fjord,  e. 
Greenland,  lat.  05°  40'. — Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  xvi,  map,  1896. 

Kangikhlukhmut  ( Kang-iq-3clu-(f  mat, 
‘head-of-tlie-rapid-river  people’:  Kani- 
agmiut  name).  iV  division  of  the  Ah- 
tena  at  the  head  of  Copper  r.,  Alaska. — 
Hoffman,  MS.  vocal).  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 
Kangisunka.  See  Crow  Dog. 
Kangivamiut  ( ‘ peo]>le  at  the  head’). 
A siibtribe  of  the  Snkinimiut  Eskimo, 
living  in  the  region  of  George  r.,  n.  Lab- 
rador. 

Kangivamiut. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1888.  Kan'gukfSlua'luksoagmyut. — Turner  in  lltli 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  176, 1894  (^‘peopleof  the  great  bay’). 
Kanuktlualuksoagmyut. — Turner  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soe.  Can.,  v,  99,  1888. 

Kangmaligmiut  (‘distant  ones’).  An 
Arctic  Eskimo  tribe  between  Manning  pt 
and  Herschel  id.  The  name  has  been 
attached  to  different  local  groups  all  the 
way  from  Pt  Hope  to  Mackenzie  r. 

Kadjakians.— Rink  in  .lour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XV,  240, 
1886.  Kakiralikg.— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Ru.ss.  Boss. 
Am.,  pt.  I,  74,  1847.  Kangiugdlit. — Rink,  op.  eit., 
240.  Kangmali-enytii  Richardson,  Polar  Re- 
gions, 300,  1801.  Kangmaligmeut. — Murdoch  in 
Ninth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  46,  1892.  Kangmali'gmut. — 
Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  10, 1877.  Kangmali- 
innuin. — Simpson  quoted  by  Dali,  ibid.  Ka  gma- 
lik. — Woolfe  in  11th  Census,  Alaska,  130,  1893. 
K-ngnialis.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  517, 
1878.  Kanmali-enyuin.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E., 46, 1892.  Kunmu'd’lin.— Ibid.,  43, 46.  W stern 
Mackenzie  Innuit. — Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
I,  12,  1877  (collective  term  including  Kopagmiut 
and  Kangmaligmiut). 

Kangormiut  ( ‘goose  people’ ).  A tribe 
of  Central  Eskimo  living  in  Victoria  land. 

Kang-orr-Moeoot.— Franklin,  Journ.  to  Polar  Sea, 
II  43  1824.  Kanq-or-mi-ut.— Richardson,  Arct. 

Exped.,  I,  362,  1851.  Kanp-meut.— Petitot  in  Bib. 
Ling,  et  Etlinol.  Am.,  Ill,  11,  1876  (Chiglit  name). 
White-Goose  Eskimos.— Franklin,  op.  cit.,  42. 

Kanhada  (G'anh&da,  meaning  obscure). 
One  of  the  4 clans  or  phratries  into  which 
all  Indians  of  the  Chimmesyan  stock  are 
divided.  It  is  also  applied  specifically 
to  various  local  subdivisions  of  the  clan. 
One  such  is  found  in  the  Niska  town  of 
Lakkulzap  and  one  in  each  of  the  Kilk- 
san  towns— Kitwingach,  Kitzegukla,  and 
Kishpiyeoux. — Boas  in  lOth  Rep.  N.  . 
Tribes  Can.,  49-50,  1895. 

Kanhanghton.  A former  Delaware  vil- 
lage about  the  mouth  of  Chemung  r.,  in 
the  N.  part  of  Bradford  co..  Pa.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  in  1764  on 
account  t)f  the  hostility  of  its  inhabitants 
to  the  whites. — .lobnson  (1764)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII,  625,  1856. 

Kaniagmiut  ( ‘ people  of  Kodiak  ’ ) . The 
largest  and  most  (lowerful  Eskimo  tribe 
on  the  Alaskan  coast,  inhabiting  Kodiak 
id.  and  the  mainland  from  lliamna  lake 


to  Ugashik  r.,  the  s.  coast  to  Ion.  159°  w. 

The  tribe  numbered  1,154  in  1890.  Their 
villages  are  Afognak,  Aiaktalik,  Akhiok, 
Aleksashkina,  Alexandrovsk,  Ashivak, 
Chiniak,  Eugitive,  Igak,  lliamna,  Kagu- 
yak,  Kaluiak,  Kanatak,  Karluk,  Katmai, 

Kattak,  Kiliuda,  Kodiak,  Kuiukuk, 

Kukak,  Liesnoi,  Mitrofania,  Nauklak, 
Nunamiut,  Nuniliak,  Orlova,  O.'-trovki, 
Seldovia,  Sutkum,  Three  Saints,  Uganik, 

Uhaiak,  Uhaskek,  Ukshivikak,  Uyak, 

Uzinki,  Yalik,  and  Yelovoi. 

Achkugmjuten.— llolmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  4, 1855 
(api)licd  to  Aglemiut  and  Kaniagmiut  by  tlie 
people  of  Norton  .‘id. ; = ‘ inhabitants  of  the  warm 
country’).  Kadiagmuts. — Am.  Nat.,  XV,  156, 1881. 
Kadjacken. — Wrangell,  Ethnol.  Nach.,  117,  1839. 
Kanagist.— Coxe,  Ru.ss.  Disc.,  135,  1787.  Kaniag'- 
mut.— Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  20.  1877. 
Kaniagmut.  — Rink,  Eskimo  Tribes,  82,  1887. 

Kinaghi. — Morse,  Syst.  of  Mod.  (Jeog.,  I.  74,  1814. 
Konagens.  — Drake,  Bk.  of  Inds.,  viii,  1848. 
Konagis.— Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 

I,  183,  1848.  Konasgi.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist., 

Man,  371,1847.  Koniagi.— Humboldt,  NewSpain, 

II, 392,1811.  Koniagmutes. — Dali  in  Proc.  Am.  A. 

A.  S.,  XVIII,  267,  1870.  Konjagen. — Holmberg, 

Ethnog.  Skizz.,  4, 1855.  Southern  Eskimos. — F'orm 
used  by  various  English  writers. 

Kanig.  A former  Chnagmiut  village  on 
the  N.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  near  its 
mouth. 

Kanig-miout.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  .4nn.  Voy., 

5th  s.,  XXI,  map,  1850.  Kanygmjut.— Holml  erg, 

Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map.  1855. 

Kanikaligamut  ( Ko'ni-qa-li-ga-mvt, 

‘people  close  to  the  river’:  Chiigachig- 
miutname).  An  unidentified  division  of 
the  Knaiakhotana  living  on  Cook  inlet, 

Alaska. — Hoffman,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Kanikluk.  A Chugachigmiut  village  on 
theN.  shore  of  Prince  William  sd.,  Alaska; 
pop.  54  in  1880,  73  in  1890. 

Kanikhluk.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census.  Alaska.  29, 

1884.  Kanikluk.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  229, 

1902. 

Kanlax  {Nxd'islEn,  ‘the  point’).  An 
Upper  Lillooet  town  at  the  junction  of 
Bridge  and  Fraser  r,s.,  interior  of  British 
Columbia;  po]>.  104  in  1904. 

Bridge  river, — Can.  lud.  .Aff.  Rep.  1904,  pt.  2.  72, 

1905.  Kan-lax'.— Daw.-^on  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can. 
for  1891,  sec.  ii.  44.  Nxo'istEn.— Boas,  inf’n,  1906. 

Kanna  ( ‘ eel  ’ ) . A clan  of  the  Tuscarora. 
According  to  IMorgan  ( League  Iroq.,  70, 

1877 ) an  Eel  clan  is  found  among  the  Tus- 
carora, the  Onondaga,  and  the  Cayuga. 

Eel. — Morgan,  on.  cit.  Ka'"'-na. — Hewitt,  infn, 

1886  (Tuscarora  form). 

Kannawalohalla  ( ‘a  head  fastened  to  the 
end  of  an  object. ’—Hewitt).  An  Iroquois 
village  on  the  site  of  Ehnira,  N. 
which  was  destroyed  by  Sullivan  in  Aug., 

1779.— Jour.  Mil'.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan  ' 

(1779),  282,  1887. 

Kannehouan.  An  unidentified  tribe,  pos-  ; 

sibly  of  Caddoan  affinity,  heard  of  by  La  1 

Salle’s  party  in  1687  as  living  to  the  w.  | 

or  N.  w.  of  IMaligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Tex.  , 

Cf.  Cahinnio,  Kanohatbio. 

Caniouis. — Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  1.  341, 1 <86  (possibly 
identical ).  Cannaha. — Joutel(1687)inMargry .Dec., 

III,  409,  1878.  Cannahios.— Ibid.  Cannehovanes.- 
Burciti,  Ensavo,  271,  1723.  Kannehouan.— Joutel 
(1687),  .Tour.  Vov.,  90,  1719.  Kannehouan.— Jon  tel 
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0687]  in  Margry,  D6c.,m,  288, 1878.  Kaouanoua.— 
17th  cent.  Doc. in  Margry,  ibid. ,602.  Ouanahman.— 
De  risle,  map  (1703)  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  ii, 
■>94  18N)  (pos.xiblv  identical;  misprint  0 for  C). 
Quayneos.— .lell'erys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  8. 1V"6. 
hiannihouq.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  in,  409, 


1878. 

Kanohatino  (‘red  river’).  The  Caddo 
name  for  the  Red  r.  of  Louisiana,  and, 
according  to  Gatschet,  for  tlie  Colorado  r. 
of  Texas.  It  was  supposed  by  the  com- 
panions of  l^a  Salle  to  be  the  name  of  a 
tribe  encountered  by  them  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Colorado  or  the  Brazos. 
From  the  alternative  naihe  given,  “Ay- 
ano,”  or  “Ayona,”  it  has  been  errone- 
ously assumed  that  this  tribe  ivas  the 
Ilainai.  “Ayano,”  however,  is  evidently 
the  general  Caddo  word  for  “man.”  Al- 
though a Caddo  tribe  may  have  been  liv- 
ing or  camping  in  the  region  indicated 
when  La  Salle  passed,  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  mentioned  when  Leon  advanced 
to  the  Caddo  country  a few  years  later 
would  seem  to  discredit  the  theory.  The 
only  alternative  supposition  is  that  the 
Wichita  or  one  of  their  branches,  the 
Tawakoni  or  the  Waco,  were  camping 
considerably  to  the  s.  of  their  customary 
habitat  at  that  time.  This  would  explain 
the  warfare  that  was  found  to  exist  be- 
tween the  Caddo  and  the  Kanohatino  in 
which  some  of  La  Salle’s  former  compan- 
ions took  part.  (4.  R.  s. ) 

Aiano. — Barcia,  Ensavo,271, 1723.  Ayano. — Joutel 
(1687)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  m,  299,  1878.  Ayona.— 
Joutel  in  Freneb,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i_,  138, 1846.  Can- 
atino. — Anvillc,  map  N.  Am.,  1752.  Cannohatin- 
no,— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D5c.,  Ill,  299,  1878. 
Cannohatino. — Barcia,  Eiiaayo,  271,  1723.  Canno- 
kantimo.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Freneb,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
I,  148, 1846.  Canoatinno. — Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry, 
Dec.,  111,409,1878.  Canoatinos. — Iberville  (1700), 
ibid.,  IV,  374,  1880.  Canohatinno. — Sbea,  Early 
Voy.,  36,  note,  1861.  Canohatino. — Joutel,  Jour. 
Vov.,  90, 1719.  Canouhanans.— BaudrydesLoziOres, 
Vo'v.  a la  Le.,  212,  1802.  Conoatinos.— Bienville 
(1700)  in  Margry,  D5c.,  iv.  442, 1880.  Kanaatino.— 
Brion  de  la  Tour,  Carte  Gen.  des  Col.  Angl.,  1781. 
Kanoatinas.— Boudinot,  Star  in  tbe  West,  127, 1816. 
Kanoatinnos.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  pt.  2.  32, 
1698.  Kanoatino.— Le  Page  du  Pratz  (17.57),  Hist. 
La.,  map,  1774.  Kano  Hatino. — Mooney,  inf’n 
(Caddo:  ‘red  river’).  Kanoutinoa. — Cavelier 
(IW)  in  Sbea,  Early  Voy.,  36,  1861.  Konatines. — 
Coxe.  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Konoatinnos. — Ibid., 
38.  Quanoatinno. — Douay  {ca.  1688)  in  Sbea,  Dis- 
cov., 211,  18.52.  Quanoatinos.— McKenney  and 
Hall,  lud.  Tribes,  III,  81,  18.5-1.  Quanoouatinos. — 
Tonti  (1690)  in  Freneb,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  I,  76,  1846. 
Q.uanouatins. — Ibid.,  74.  Q.uoanantino. — Barcia, 
En.sayo,  302,  1723.  Quonantino. — McKenney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  87,  18,54.  Quonoatinnos.— 
Coxe,  Carolana,  38, 1741. 


Kansa.  A southwestern  Siouan  tribe; 
one  of  the  five,  according  to  Dorsey’s 
arrangement,  of  the  Dhegiha  group. 
Their  linguistic  relations  are  closest  with 
the  Osage,  and  are  close  with  the  CJuapaw. 
In  the  traditional  migration  of  the  group, 
after  the  ()uapaw  had  first  separated 
therefrom,  the  main  body  divided  at  the 
mouth  of  Osage  r.,  the  Osage  moving  up 
that  stream  and  the  Omaha  and  Ponca 
crossing  Missouri  r.  and  jiroceeding 
northward,  while  the  Kansa  ascended 


the  Missouri  on  the  s.  side  to  the  mouth 
of  Kansas  r.  Here  a brief  halt  was  made, 
after  which  they  ascended  the  Missouri 
on  thes.  side  until  they  reached  thejires- 
ent  N.  boundarv  of  Kansas,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Cheyenne  and  com- 
pelled to  retrace  their  steps.  They  set- 
tled again  at  the  mouth  of  Kansas  r., 
where  the  Big  Knives,  as  they  called  the 
whites,  came  with  gifts  and  induced  them 
to  go  farther  w.  The  native  narrators  of 
this  tradition  give  account  of  aliout 
20  villages  occupied  successively  along 
Kansas  r.  before  the  settlement  atCouncil 
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Grove,  Kans., ivhence  they  were  finally 
removed  to  their  reservation  in  Indian 
Ter.  Marquette’ s autograjih  map,  drawn 
probably  as  early  as  1674,  ]>laces  the 
Kansa  a considerable  distance  directly 
w.  of  the  Osage  and  some  distance  s.  of 
the  Omaha,  indicating  that  they  were 
then  on  Kansas  r.  The  earliest  recorded 
notice  of  the  Kansa  is  by  Juan  deOfiate, 
who  went  from  San  Gabriel,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1601,  till  he  met  the  “ Kscansaques,”  who 
liveii  100  leagues  to  the  n.  e.,  near  the 
“Banana,”  or  Pawnee.  It  is  known  that 
the  Kansa  moved  up  Kansas  r.  in  historic 
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times  as  far  as  Big  Blue  r.,  and  thence 
went  to  Council  Grove  in  1847.  The 
move  to  the  Big  Blue  must  have  taken 
place  after  1723,  for  at  that  date  Bourg- 
mont  speaks  of  the  large  village  of  the 
Quans  (Kansa)  as  on  a small  river  flow- 
ing from  the  n.  30  leagues  above  Kansas 
r.  and  near  the  Missouri.  The  village  of 
the  Missouri  tribe  was  then  30  leagues 
below  Kansas  r.  and  60  leagues  from  the 
Quans  village.  Iberville  estimated  them 
at  1,500  families  in  1702.  A treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship  was  made  with 
them  by  the  United  States,  Oct.  28,  1815. 
They  were  then  on  Kansas  r.  at  the 
mouth  of  Saline  r.,  having  been  forced 
liack  from  the  Missouri  by  the  Dakota. 
They  occupied  130  earth  lodges,  and  their 
number  was  estimated  at  1,500.  Accord- 
ing to  Lewis  and  Clark,  they  resided  in 
1804  on  Kansas  r.,  in  two  villages,  one 
about  20  and  the  other  40  leagues  from  its 
mouth,  with  a population  of  300  men. 
These  explorers  say  that  they  formerly 
lived  on  the  s.  bank  of  Missouri  r.  about 
24  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kan- 
sas, and  were  more  numerous,  hut  were 
reduced  by  the  attacks  of  the  Sauk  and 
the  Iowa.  O’ Fallon  estimated  their  num- 
ber in  1822  at  1,850.  By  the  treaty  of  St 
Louis,  June  3,  1825,  they  ceded  to  the 
United  States  their  lands  in  n.  Kansas 
and  s.  E.  Nebraska,  and  relinquished  all 
claims  they  might  have  to  lands  in  Mis- 
souri, but  reserving  for  their  use  a tract 
on  Kansas  r.  Here  they  were  subject  to 
attacks  by  the  Pawnee,  and  on  their  hunts 
by  other  tribes,  whereby  their  number 
was  considerably  reduced.  Porter  esti- 
mated their  number  in  1829  at  1,200;  ac- 
cording to  the  Report  of  the  Indian  Office 
for  1843  the  population  was  1,588.  By 
treaty  at  Methodist  Mission,  Kans.,  Jan. 
14,  1846,  they  ceded  to  the  United  States 
2,000,000  acres  of  the  e.  portion  of  their 
reservation,  and  a new  reservation  was 
assigned  them  at  Council  Grove,  on  Neo- 
sho r.,  Morris  co.,  Kans.,  where  they 
remained  until  1873.  As  this  tract  was 
overrun  by  settlers,  it  was  sold,  and  with 
the  funds  another  reservation  was  bought 
for  them  in  Indian  Ter.  next  to  the 
Osage;  with  the  exception  of  160  acres, 
reserved  for  school  purposes,  all  their 
lands  have  now  been  allotted  in  severalty. 
The  population  diminished  from  about 
1,700  in  1850  to  209  in  1905,  of  whom 
only  about  90  were  full-bloods.  INIuch  of 
this  decrease  has  been  due  to  epidemics. 
In  the  winter  of  1852-53  smallpox  alone 
carried  off  more  than  400  of  the  tribe  at 
Council  Grove. 

The  Kansa  figured  but  slightly  in  the 
history  of  the  country  until  after  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  and 
they  never  played  an  important  part  in 
frontier  affairs*.  During  the  26  years 


which  the  Kansa  spent  at  Council  Grove, 
efforts  were  made  to  civilize  them,  but 
with  little  success.  Mission  schools  were 
conducted  by  the  Methodists  in  1850-54, 
and  hy  the  Quakers  in  1869-73,  but 
the  conservatism  of  the  tribesmen  pre- 
vented the  attendance  of  the  children, 
believing  it  to  be  degrading  and  ruinous 
to  Indian  character  to  adopt  the  white 
man’s  ways.  According  to  T.  S.  Huff- 
aker,  who  lived  among  them,  chiefly  as 
teacher,  from  1850  to  1873,  only  one  In- 
dian of  the  tribe  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity during  that  period,  while  the 
influence  of  frontier  settlers  and  traders, 
with  the  introduction  of  li(]uor,  stood  in 
the  wa)'-  of  the  good  that  the  schools 
might  otherwise  have  accomplished. 
While  at  Council  Grove  they  subsisted 
largely  by  hunting  the  buffalo,  until  the 
extinction  of  the  herds,  when  they  took 
up  desultory  farming  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Government  teachers,  because 
driven  to  it  by  necessity;  but  the  hou.ses 
erected  hy  the  Government  for  their  use 
they  refused  to  occupy,  regarding  their 
own  lodges  as  more  healthful  and  com- 
fortable (G.  P.  Morehouse,  inf’n,  1906). 

Say’s  account,  perhaps  the  most  accu- 
rate of  the  earlier  notices  (Long,  Exj)ed. 
Rocky  Mts.,  1823),  describes  the  ordi- 
nary dress  of  the  men  as  consisting  of  a 
breech-clout  of  blue  or  red  cloth  secured 
in  its  place  by  a girdle,  leggings  and 
moccasins  without  ornamentation,  and  a 
blanket  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  The 
hair  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  except  a 
small  lock  at  the  back,  was  scrupulously 
removed.  The  dress  of  the  females  con- 
sisted of  a piece  of  cloth  secured  at  the 
waist  by  a girdle,  the  sides  meeting  on 
the  outside  of  the  right  thigh,  the  whole 
extending  downward  to  the  knee.  In 
cold  weather  or  for  full  dress  a similar 
piece  of  cloth  was  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  leggings  of  cloth,  with  a 
broad  protecting  border  on  the  outside, 
and  moccasins  were  worn.  They  were 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  Tattooing  was 
formerly  practised  to  a limited  extent. 
The  chastity  of  the  females  was  guard- 
ed to  a greater  extent  than  was  usual 
among  the  western  tribes.  The  inode  of 
constructing  their  principal  iiermanent 
dwellings  is  described  by  Say  as  follows: 
“The  roof  is  supported  liy  two  series  of 
pillars,  or  rough  vertical  posts,  forked  at 
top  for  the  reception  of  the  transverse 
connecting  pieces  of  each  series;  12  of 
these  posts  form  the  outer  series,  placed 
in  a circle;  and  8 longer  ones,  the  inner 
series,  also  describing  a circle;  the  outer 
wall,  of  rude  frame-work,  placed  a proper 
distance  from  the  exterior  series  of  pil- 
lars, is  5 or  6 ft  high.  Poles  as  thick 
as  the  leg  at  base  rest  with  their  butts 
upon  the  Avail,  extending  on  the  cross- 
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pieces,  which  are  upheld  by  the  pillars 
of  the  two  series,  and  are  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  nearly  to  the  suininit. 
These  poles  are  very  numerous,  and, 
agreeably  to  the  position  which  we  have 
indicated,  they  are  placed  ali  round  in 
a radiating  manner,  and  support  the  root 
like  rafters.  Across  these  are  laid  long 
and  slender  sticks  or  twigs,  attached  par- 
allel to  each  other  by  means  of  bark  cord; 
these  are  covered  by  mats  made  of  long 
grass,  or  reeds,  or  with  the  bark  of  trees; 
the  whole  is  then  covered  completely 
over  w’ith  earth,  which,  near  the  ground, 
is  banked  up  to  the  eaves.  A hole  is 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  middle  of  the 
roof  to  give  exit  to  the  smoke  [see  Earth 
lod(je\ . Around  the  walls  of  the  interior  a 
continuous  series  of  mats  are  suspended; 
these  are  of  neat  workmanship,  composed 
of  a soft  reed  united  by  bark  cord  in  straight 
or  undulated  lines,  between  which  lines 
of  black  paint  sometimes  occur.  The 
bedsteads  are  elevated  to  the  height  of  a 
common  seat  from  the  ground,  and  are 
about  6 ft  wide;  they  extend  in  an  un- 
interrupted line  around  three-fourths  of 
the  circumference  of  the  apartment,  and 
are  formed  in  the  simplest  manner  of 
numerous  sticks  or  slender  pieces  of 
wood,  resting  at  their  ends  on  cross- 
pieces, which  are  supported  by  short 
notched  or  forked  posts  driven  into  the 
ground;  bison  skins  supply  them  with  a 
comfortable  bedding.”  Restriction  of 
marriage  according  to  gentes  has  always 
been  strictly  observecl  by  the  Kansa. 
When  the  eldest  daughter  of  a family 
married,  she  controlled  the  lodge,  her 
mother,  and  all  her  sisters,  the  latter  be- 
ing always  the  wives  of  the  same  man. 
On  the  death  of  the  husband  the  widow 
became  the  wife  of  his  eldest  brother  with- 
out ceremony ; if  there  was  no  brother  the 
widow  was  left  free  to  select  her  next  hus- 
band. 

The  Kansa  gentes  as  given  by  Dorsey 
(15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  230,  1897)  are:  1, 
Manyinka  (earth  lodge);  2,  Ta(deer);  3, 
Banka  ( Bonca) ; 4,  Kanze  ( Kansa) ; 5,  Wa- 
sabe  (black  bear);  6,  Wanaghe  (ghost); 
7,  Kekin  (carries  a turtle  on  his  back);  8, 
iMinkin  (carries  the  sun  on  his  back);  9, 
Upan  (elk);  10,  Khuva  (white  eagle); 
11,  Han  (night);  12,  Ibache  (holds  the 
firebrand  to  sacred  pipes);  13,  Hanga- 
tanga  (large  Hanga);  14,  Chedunga  (buf- 
falo bull);  15,  Chizhuwashtage  (Chizhu 
peacemaker);  16,  Lunikashinga(thmider- 
being  people).  These  gentes  con.stitute 
7 phratries. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  Kansa 
villages,  their  names  having  been  gained 
chiefly  through  the  investigations  of  Rev. 
.1.0.  Dorsey,  but  in  only  a few  cases  are 
their  locations  known:  Bahekhube,  Che- 
ghulin  (2),  Djestyedje,  Gakhulin,  Gakhu- 


linulinbe,  Igamansabe,  Inchi,  Ishtakhe- 
chiduba,  IManhazitanman,  Manhazulin, 
Manhazulintanman,  Manyinkatuhuudje, 
Neblazhetama,  Niudje,  Badjegadjm,  Ba- 
sulin,  Tanmangile,  Waheheyingetseyabe, 
Wazhazhepa,  Yuzhemakancheubukhpa- 
ve,  Zandiezhinga,  Zandjulin,  and  Zlia- 
nichi. 

Alaho.— Mooney,  inf’n  (Kiowa  name).  Ansaus.— 
Trumbull,  Ind.  Wars,  18.5,  1851  (misprint).  Can- 
ceze. — (ioues,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  x.x\, 
note,  1893.  Cancezs.— Lewis  (1800)  in  Ong.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  vii,  330,  1905.  Canchez.-Le 
Page  Du  Pratz,  Hist.  La.,  n,  251,  1/58.  Camps.— 
Lewis,  Trav.,  3,  1809.  Cans.— Maximilian.  Trav., 
119, 18-43  (so  called  by  the  French).  C^nsa.- Har- 
ris, Voy.  and  Trav.,  i,  map,  685,  1/05.  Canses.— 
Smith,  Bouquet  Exped.,  70,  1 '66.  Cansw -Iber- 
ville (1702)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  i\,  601,  im  Can- 
sez.— Charlevoix,  Voy.  N.  Am.,  ii,  168,  1/06. 
Canzas.-Le  Page  Du  Pratz  Hi.st.  La.,  >50b 
Canzes.-Bienville  (1722)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  M,  38/, 
1886.  Canzez.— Le  Page  Du  Pratz,  Hist.  La.,  i,  3-4, 
17.58  Caueh.— Whitehouse  (1804)  m Ong.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Vii,  40,  1905.  Gauzes.- Trum- 
bull, Ind.  Wars,  185, 1851.  Caw.— Farnhanp  1 rav. 
West.  Prairies,  14,  1843.  Ercansaques.— Salmeron 
quoted  by  Dunbar  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  iv,  280,  1880. 
Escaniaques. — Vetaiicurt  (1693),  Teatro  Mex.,  in, 
303  repr.  1871.  Escansaques. — Zarate-Salmeron 
(ca.  1629),  Relacion,  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  45  Dec. 
1899  (the  original  form  of  this  name;  possibly  the 
Kansa).  Escanxaques. — Shea  (1662),  Peiialosa,  29, 

1882  (supposed  by  Shea  to  be  Comanche).  Es- 
quansaques. — Ladd,  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  109,  1891. 
Estanxaques. — Shea,  Pefialosa,  83,  1882.  Excan- 
iaque.— Zarate-Salmeron  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i,  599,  1882  Excausaquex.— Colum- 
bus Memor.,  157,  1893  (misprint).  Hutanga.— 
Dorsey,  Kan.sa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (own 
name).  Ka  Anjou.— Bowen,  Am.  Discov.  bv  the 
Welsh,  92,  1876.  Ka  Anzou.— Ibid,  (called  Chick- 
asaw name;  trans.  ‘first  men’).  Kah.  Ong. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  81,  1905  (gu-en  as 
French  traders’  name).  Kah. — Lewis  and  Clink, 
Discov  , 13,  1806.  Kamse. — N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 

IX  1057,  18.55.  Kancas.— La  Potherie,  Hist.  Am., 

II  ’ 271,  1753.  Kances.— Du  Lac,  Voy.  dans  les 
Louisianes,  vi,  1805.  Kans. — Pike,  Exped.,  123, 
1810.  Kansa.— Ex.  Doc.  56,  18th  Cong.,  1st  se.ss,  9, 
1824.  Kans®.— Coxe,  Carolana.  11,  1741.  Kan- 
sas — Orig.  Jour.  Lewisand  Clark  (1804),  i,  60, 1904. 
Kanse.— La  Harpe  (17‘2‘2)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  vi,  365, 
1886.  Ka"se.— Dorsey,  O.sage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 

1883  (Osage  and  quapaw  name).  Kanses.—lber- 
ville(1702)iiiMargry,  D<;‘C.,IV,599,1880.  Kansez.— 
Anville, mapN. Am. ,17.52.  Kansies.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind  Tribes,  ill,  5,57, 1853.  Kantha.— Hamilton  in 
Trams.  Ncbr.  Hist.  Soc.,  i,  73,  1885  (Iowa  name).  • 
Kants.— Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  161, 1847.  Kanzas.— 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1804),  l,  67,  190-1. 
Kanzeis. — Whitehouse  (1805),  ibid.,  vii,  189,  190-5. 
Kanzes.— Lewisand  Clark,  ibid.,  vi,  84.  Kar'-sa.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov., 13, 1806.  Karsea.— Orig. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  84. 1905  (given  as  their 
own  name).  Kasas.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii, 
37, 18,53.  Kathagi.— Gat.schet.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Shaw- 
nee name).  Kansas.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq.,  i,  186, 
1879  (misprint).  Kauzau. — M’Coy,  Ann.  Reg.,  no. 

2 4, 1836.  Kaws.— Gregg,  Commerce  of  Prairies, 
i’41  1844.  Kaw'-sa.—Huffaker  (1873),  inf’ll  com- 
municated by  G.  P.  Morehouse.  1906  (own  name). 
Kaw'-z&.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  1.56,  1,877.  Konaz— . 
Latham,  Philol.  and  Ethnol.  Essays,  290,  1860 
(misprint).  Konsa. — Gatschet,  Kaw  vocab.,  27, 
B.  A.  E.,  1878.  Kon-ses.— Hunter.  Captiv.  among 
Inds.,  18,  1.823.  Konza.— Maximilian  Trav.,  119, 
1843.  Konzas.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mt.s.,  i,  HI. 
18'23.  les  pancake. — Shea,  Pefialosa.  21,  note,  1882 
(=Lcs  kaii(;‘ak6=Escanxaques).  Mohtawas.— ten 
Kate,  Reizeii  in  N.  Am..  383.  1&85  (Comanche 
name).  Mo'’tawas. — ten  Kate,  Synonvmie,  9, 1884 
(Coiiianclie  name:  ‘ without  a lock  of  hair  on  the 
forehead’ ).  Okames. — Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  -45, 
1870.  Okams.— N.  A'.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  10-57, 185.5. 
Okanis. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  lii,  5.57,  1853. 
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Quans.— Bourgmont  (1723)  in  Margrv,  Dec.,  vi, 
393,  1886.  Ukasa.— Galschet,  MS.,  B'.  A.  E.  (Fox 
name).  Ukasak. — Ibid. 

Kansaki  ( GavmVgl.,  ClarniV<jhii) . The 
name  of  several  distinct  Cherokee  settle- 
ments: ( 1 ) on  Tnckaseoee  r.,  a short  dis- 
tance aljove  the  jtresent  ^^'ebster,  in 
Jackson  co.,  N.  C. ; (2)  on  the  lower  part 
of  Canasauga  cr.,  in  WcMinn  co.,  Tenn.; 
(3)  at  the  junction  of  Conasauga  and 
Coosawatec'  rs.,  where  afterward  was  situ- 
ated the  Clierokee  cajiital,  New  Echota, 
in  Cordon  co.,  (ia. ; (4)  mentioned  in  the 
De  Soto  narratives  as  Canasoga  or  Cana- 
sagua,  in  1540,  on  ('hattahoochee  r.,  j)os- 
sibly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kenesaw 
mtn.,  (ia.  (j.  m.  ) 

Canasagia.— Gontl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  Hakluyt. Soc. 
Pub.,  IX, 01, 1861.  Canasauga. — Koycein  6th  Hep. 
B.  A.  E.,  map.  1887.  Ganta'gi, — Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,518, 1900.  Gansagiyi. — Ibid. 

Kanse  (‘Kansa’).  The  14th  Hangka 
Osage  gens  and  7tli  on  the  l ight  side  of 
the  tribal  circle.  See  Kauze. 

A'k’a  1 'iqak  aci"'a. — Dorsc'y  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
231,  1797  (‘south  wind  ])eople’).  I'dats'e. — Ibid, 
(‘holds  a firebrand  to  the  sacred  j)ipes  to  light 
them’).  Kanca. — Ibid.  Ka'“'se. — Ibid.  Pc'ise 
i'tiitk'acin'a. — Ibid,  (‘tire  people’).  Tajse'  i'n- 
iqk  ac  ”'a. — Ibid,  (’wind  people’). 

Kantico,  Kanticoy.  See  Corf//'co. 

Kanulik.  A Nushagagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  left  bank  of  Nushagak  r.,  near 
its  mouth,  in  Ala.«ka;  pop.  142  in  1880,  54 
in  1890. 

Kar.oolik. — Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  47,  1880.  Ka- 
nulik.— Petroff  in  lOtli  Cen.-ius,  Alaska,  17,  1884. 
Karul.k. — Elliott,  Our  Aret.  Prov.,  map,  1886. 

Kanutaluhi  {Kavu'tdlU'h'i,  ‘dogwood 
place’).  A Cherokee  settlement  in  n. 
Georgia  about  the  period  of  the  removal 
of  the  tribe  in  1839.  (.f.  m. ) 

Kanuti.  A Koyukukhotana  village  on 
Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska,  lat.  66°  18',  with  13 
inhabitants  in  1885. 

Kanuti. — Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Ko- 
ncotana. — .Alien,  Rep.  Alaska,  97,  1887. 

Kanwaiakaku  ( Kan-waV-a-ka-ku).  A 
former  Chumashan  village  near  the  mis- 
sion of  San  Buenaventura,  Cal. — llenshaw, 
Buenaventura  MS.  vocal).,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Kanwasowaua  { Kdmrasowuuc,  ‘long 
tail’ ).  The  panther  gens  of  the  Miami. 
Ka-nc  zi'-wa. — .Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  168,  1877. 
Kanwksowau*. — Wm.  .loues,  inf’n,  1906. 

Kanyuksa  Istickati  {i-kan-a  ‘ground’, 
i-yuk-m  ‘j)oint’or  ‘ti]>’,  i.  e.,  jHiint  of 
ground , or  peni  nsula.  ifi-ii-tca-ii  ‘red  men  ’ ) . 
The  native  name  of  that  branch  of  the 
Seminole,  numbering  136  in  1881,  residing 
8.  of  Caloosahatchee  r.,  at  INliami  and  Big 
Cypress  Swam])  settlements,  Ela. — INIac- 
Cauley  in  5th  Bep.  B.  A.  E.,  509, 1887. 

Kanze  (archaic  and  untranslatable;  ren- 
dered by  Dorsey  ‘wind  jieople’ ).  The5th 
gens  on  the  1 langashenusideof  theOmaha 
tribal  circle.  See  Kmise. 

5a"ze. — Dorsey  i)i  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  2'.'0,  1885. 

on-za. — Long,  Kxped.  Rocky  Mts.,  I,  327,  18‘23. 
Kun'-za. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  155, 1877. 

Kanze  ( Kansa) . Given  by  J.  <^1.  Donsey 
as  the  4tli  Kansa  gens,  consisting  of  the 
Tdjeunikashinga  and  Tadjezhinga  sub- 
gentes. 


Ic'-ha-she.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156,  1877  (tran.s. 
‘ tent’).  Ka"ze. — Dor.«ey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  231, 
1897.  last-locge. — Ibid.  Lodge-in-the-rear. — 

Ibid.  Tci  haci". — Ibid. 

Kapachichin  ( ‘ sandy  shore  ’ ).  A Ntla- 
kyaj)amuk  town  on  the  w.  side  of  Eraser 
r.,  about  28  m.  above  Yale,  Brit.  Col.; 
poj).  52  in  1901. 

Kapatci'tcir. — Teitin  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  1C9,  HOJ.  Kapatsit^an. — Can.  Ind.  All.  for 
19(1,  i>t.  II,  164.  Klapatci'tcin. — Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5.  1899.  Kopachichin. — Brit. 
Col.  map.  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872.  North  Bend. — 
Teit,  op.  fit.  (name  given  by  whites). 

Kapaits.  The  conservative  party  among 
the  Lagunas  of  New  Mexico  ( Loew  in 
Wheeler  Surv.  Hep.,  vii,  339, 1879).  Ac- 
cording to  Bandelier  this  jiarty  constitutes 
a phratry.  See  Kai/ojiiaxlio. 

Kapaka  ( A'o'-jAf-/,‘o).  A former  Nishi- 
nam  village  in  the  valley  of  B<‘ar  r.,  n. 
Cal. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii, 
316,  1877. 

Kapanai.  A former  village  of  the  same 
Costanoan  group  as  Kaliudaruk,  and  con- 
nected with  San  Carlos  mission.  Cal. 
Capanay.— Tiiylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  20,  1860. 
Kapanai.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf’n,  1905. 

Kaparoktolik.  A .summer  settlement  of 
Tununiru.«irmiut  Eskimo  near  the  en- 
trance to  Ponds  inlet,  Baflin  land. — 
McClintock,  Voy.  of  Eox,  162,  1859. 

Kapaslok  ( A'vipu.s‘/o7,  ‘.sanil  roof’).  A 
village  of  Ntlakyapamuk  on  Fraser  r., 
above  Suk,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  formerly  a 
large  settlement. — Ilill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5,  1899. 

Kapaivnicli.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, about  Corotoman  r.,  Lancaster 
CO.,  Va.,  in  1608. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i, 
map,  repr.  1819. 

Kapiminakouetiik.  Mentioned  in  the 
Jesuit  Relations  (26,  1646)  as  a trihe  liv- 
ing at  .some  di.«tance  x.  of  Three  Rivers, 
Can.  Doubtless  Montagnais,  and  possibly 
the  Papinachois,  q.  v. 

Kapisilik.  An  Eskimo  village  not  far 
from  Godthaab,  x.  Greenland. — Nansen, 
First  Crossing  of  Greenland,  ii,  219,  1890. 

Kapkapetlp  ( Qapfjapril)),  ‘ jilace  of 
cedar’  [V]).  A Squawmish  village  com- 
munity at  Point  Grey,  Burrard  inlet, 
Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A. 
S.,  475,  1900. 

Kapozha  (‘not  encumbered  with  much 
baggage’) . A (Nldewakanton  Sioux  band. 
In  1811  they  lived  between  Cannon  r.  and 
iMinne.eota  r.,  and  their  village,  known  as 
Kaposia,  was  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissipiii  15  m.  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Minnesota.  At  that  time  tb.e  chief  was 
Little  ('row  (Chetanwakanmani),  q.  v. 
In  1830  their  village  was  said  to  be  3 
leagues  below  the  mouth  of  Minnesota 
r.  Another  Little  Crow,  who  was  chief 
in  1862,  was  killed  at  the  close  of  the 
Sioux  outbreak. 

Ca-po-cia  band.— Smitbson.  Misc.  Coll.,  Xiv,  art. 6, 
1878.  His-scarlet-people. — Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  144, 
note,  18,58.  Kah-po-sia. — Prc.'fcott  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  pt.  2, 171, 1862.  Kahpozhah. — Snelling, 
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Tales  of  N.  W.,  197,  1830.  Kahpozhay.— McKen- 
nev  and  Hall.Ind.  Tribes,  i,  303,  1854.  Kapoga.— 
Neill  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  2C3, 1872.  Kapoja. — 
Long,  E.xped.  St  Peters  K.,  1, 3.H3, 1824.  Kapo’ja.— 
DorseyinlSth  Rep.B.  A.  E., 215,1897.  Ka-po-sias.— 
Ramsay  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  81,  1850.  Kapota. — 
Ansland,4G2, 1887.  Ka-po'-za. — Riggs,  Dak.  Graiii. 
and  Diet.,  118,  1852.  ' Kapozha. — Williamson  in 
Minn.  Geol.  Rep.,  107,  1884.  Little  Crow’s  band. — 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  118,  1850.  Petit  Corbeau’s  band. — 
Long,  E.xped.  St  Peters  R.,  380, 1824.  Tahohyahtay- 
dootah.— Neill,  Hi.st.  Minn.,  589,  1858  (‘his  scarlet 
people’:  real  name  of  Little  Crow).  Ta-o-ya-te- 
du-ta.— Ibid.,  144,  note. 

Kapozha.  A band  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux. 
Kap’oja. — Dorsey  in  1.5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217,  1897. 
Kapoza.— Riggs  quoted  by  Dorsey,  ibid. 

kapulo.  The  now  extinct  Crane  clan 
of  theTewa  of  Hano  pueblo,  n.  l.  Arizona. 
Ka-pu'-lo. — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  166, 
1894.  Kapulo-towa. — Hodge,  ibid.,  ix,  350,  1896 
{toiva=‘  i)eople  ’). 

Kaquaith.  xV  former  Clallam  village  at 
Port  Discovery,  Wash. 

Ka-kaitl. — Gibbs,  Clallam  and  Lummi,  20,  1863. 
Ka-quaith. — Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  4,57,  1854. 
Ea-quaitl. — Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  435,  1855. 
Skwa-kwel.— Gibbs,  Clallam  and  Lummi,  20, 
1863.  Squab-quaihtl. — U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  800,  1873. 
Squa-que-hl. — Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  1, 429, 1855. 

Karaken  {Kard'k&t,  ‘it  is  white’).  A 
traditionary  Iroquois  town  belonging  to 
the  Bear  clan  and  designated  as  one  of 
recent  formation.  (.i.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Earakenh. — Hale,  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  120, 
1883.  Ea  ra  ken. — Ibid.,  121. 

Karakuka.  The  name  given  by  the 
main  body  of  the  Karok  (q.  v.)  to  the 
divergent  dialect  spoken  on  Clear  cr.  and 
at  Happy  Camp,  Cal. — A.  L.  Kroeber, 
infn,  1905. 

Karankawa.  A term  that  seems  to  have 
been  given  originally  to  a small  tribe  near 
Matagorda  bay,  Texas,  but  its  application 
has  been  extended  to  include  a num- 
ber of  related  tribes  between  Galveston 
bay  and  Padre  id.  The  signification  of 
the  name  has  not  been  ascertained. 
xVlthough  the  linguistic  material  o tained 
is  not  suflicient  to  show  positive  relation 
to  any  other  language,  there  are  very 
strong  indications  of  affinity  with  the  dia- 
lects of  the  Pakawa  group  — Pakawa, 
Comecrudo,  and  Cotonam — still  recog- 
nized as  a part  of  the  Coahuiltecan  family. 
On  the  other  side  they  were  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Tonkawa.  If  any  of  the 
coast  tribes  mentioned  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
was  identical  with  the  Karankawa,  which 
is  not  unlikely,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  fact.  The  first  positive  notice 
of  them  is  found  in  the  accounts  of  La 
Salle’s  ill-fated  visit  to  that  section.  It 
was  on  Matagorda  bay,  in  the  country 
of  the  trihe  at  that  time,  that  this  French 
explorer  built  his  Ft  St  Louis.  .Joutel 
(1687)  mentions  them  under  the  name 
Koi'enkahe  (Margry,  Dec.,  iir,  288, 1878), 
probably  a misprint  for  Korenkake, 
which  is  also  given.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  living  at  that  time  chiefly  be- 
tween St  Louis  bay  (a  part  of  IMatagorda 
bay)  and  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  but  are 
the  Indians,  though  mentioned  under  the 
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name  Clamcoets,  who  massacred  all  ex- 
cept 5 of  the  people  left  by  La  Salle  at  his 
fort  in  1687.  If  the  Ebahamo,  llebobia- 
mos,  Bahamos,  or  Bracamos  were  identi- 
cal with  the  Karankawa  or  with  a por- 
tion of  the  tribe,  which  is  probable, 
they  were  living  on  St  l^ouis  or  St  Ber- 
nard bay  in  1707  (De  I’lsle’smapin  Win- 
sor.  Hist.  Am.,  ii,  294,  1886),  and  are 
noticed  as  living  at  the  same  ])lace  in 
1719-21.  Their  abode  is  spoken  of  as  an 
island  or  peninsula  in  St  Bernard  bay 
(French,  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  11,  note,  1875). 
It  appears  from  documents  in  the  Texas 
archives  that  in  1793  a part  of  the 
Karankawa  had  become  christianized 
and  were  then  living  at  the  mission  of 
Nuestra  Senora  del  Refugio  (q.  v. ),  estab- 
lished in  1791  at  the  mouth  of  IMEsion  r. 
emi)tying  into  Aransas  bay.  The  pagan 
portion  of  the  tribe  lived  at  that  time 
contiguous  to  the  Lipan.  Later  a num- 
ber of  the  tribe  were  living  at  the  mission 
of  Espfritu  Santo  de  ZuTiiga.  According 
to  Orozco  y Berra  (Geog.,  382,  1864)  the 
territory  of  the  Lipan  near  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  bordered  that  occu})ied  by  the 
Karankawa  in  1796.  An  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  tribe  was  a fierce  battle  with 
Lahtte’s  band  of  pirates  in  consequence 
of  the  abduction  of  one  of  their  women 
by  one  of  the  former;  the  Indians,  how- 
ever, were  forced  to  retreat  before  the 
heavy  fire  of  the  buccaneers.  With  the 
settlement  made  by  Stephen  Austin  on 
the  Brazos  in  1823  began  the  decline  of 
the  tribe.  Conflicts  between  the  settlers 
and  the  Indians  were  frequent,  and  finally 
a battle  was  fought  in  which  about  half 
the  tribe  were  slain,  the  other  portion 
fleeing  for  refuge  to  La  Bahia  j>residio  on 
San  Antonio  r.  They  took  sides  with  the 
Americans  in  the  Texan  war  of  indepen- 
dence, in  which  their  chief,  Jose  Maria, 
was  killed,  as  were  most  of  his  warriors, 
amounting,  however,  to  only  about  20. 
Mention  is  made  of  10  or  12  families  liv- 
ing between  1839  and  1851  on  xVransas 
bay  and  Nueces  r.  According  to  Bonncll 
(Topog.  Descrip.  Texas,  137,  1840)  the 
Karankawa  in  1840  had  become  reduced 
to  100,  living  on  Lavaca  bay.  In  1844, 
having  murdered  one  of  the  whites  on 
Guadalupe  r.,  they  fled  toward  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  one  part  stopjnng  on 
Padre  id.  and  the  other  jmssing  into  Mex- 
ico. But  few  references  are  made  to 
them  after  this  date,  and  the.se  are  con- 
flicting. A report  quoted  by  Gat.>^chet 
says  the  history  of  the.'^e  Indians  termi- 
nates with  an  attack  made  on  them  in 
1858  by  Juan  Nepomuceno  Cortina  with 
other  rancheros,  when  they  were  sur- 
prised at  their  hiding  place  in  Texas  and 
exterminated. 

The  men  are  described  as  very  tall  and 
well  formed,  the  women  as  shorter  and 
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fleshier.  Their  hair  was  unusually  coarse, 
and  worn  so  long  by  many  of  the  men 
that  it  reached  to  the  waist.  Agriculture 
was  not  practised  by  these  Indians,  their 
food  supply  being  obtained  f .'om  tlie  wa- 
ters, the  chase,  and  wild  j)lants,  and,  to 
a limited  exte  t,  human  flesh;  for,  like 
most  of  the  tribes  of  the  Texas  coast,  they 
were  cannibals.  Travel  among  them  was 
almost  wholly  by  the  canoe,  or  dugout, 
for  they  seldom  left  the  coast.  Head- 
flattening and  tattooing  were  practi.-ed  to 
a considerable  extent.  Little  is  known 
in  regard  to  their  tribal  government,  fur- 
ther than  that  they  had  civil  and  war 
chiefs,  the  former  being  hereditary  in  the 
male  line.  (See  Gatschet,  Karank.iwa 
Inds.,  1891.) 

The  following  tribes  or  villages  were 
probably  Karankawan;  Coaque,  Ebaha- 
mo,  Emet,  Kouyam,  IMeracouman,  Quara, 
Quinet,  and  Toyal.  The  following  were 
in  the  country  of  the  Karankawa,  but 
whether  linguistically  connected  with 
them  is  not  certain:  Ahehouen,  Ahouer- 
hopiheim,  Arhau,  Chorruco,  Doguem  s, 
Kabaye,  Kiabaha,  Kopano,  Las  Mulas, 
Marianus,  Mendica,  Mora,  Ointemarhen, 
Omenaosse,  Pataquilla,  Quevenes,  San 
Francisco,  and  Spichehat. 

(a.  c.  f.  j.  r.  s.) 

Garamanes. — Mezi^rcs  (1778)  Quoted  by  Bancroft) 
No.  Mex.  States,  i,  661, 1886  (distinct  from  the  Xar- 
amanes  = Aramanes).  Carancaguacas.— Doc.  of 
1796  quoted  by  Orozco  y Berra,  Geog..  382,  1864. 
Carancaguazes. — Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2602,  1736. 
Carancahuas. — Maillard,  Hist.^Tex.,  238,  2»i,  1842. 
Carancahuases. — Doc.  of  1828  in  8oc^  Oeog.  Mex., 
504, 1)'^69.  Carancahuazes. — Doc.  of  1793  quoted  by 
Gatschet,  Karankawa  Inds.,  28,  1891.  Caranca- 
nay.— Robin,  Voy.  Louisiane, m,  1',  1807.  Caran- 
couas.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  S.jC.  Bond.,  101, 
1856.  Caranhouas. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Jour.,  155, 
1840.  Carankahuas. — Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc  Lond.,  103,  18.56.  Carankawa;s.— French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  11,  note,  18.5.  Carankonas.— 
DomeneCh,  Deserts  N.  A.,  i,  410,  1861.  Caran- 
kouas.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  72,  1806. _ Caran- 
koways. — Schoolcnift,  Iiicl.  Tribes,  v,  571,  1^*65. 
Cazancanay.— Robin,  Voy.  Louisiane,  in,  14,  1807. 

. Charar.koua. — Schoolcraft,  lud.  Tribes,  iii,  541, 
1853.  Clamcoets.— Joutel,  .Tour,  du  Dernier  Voy. 
de  La  Salle,  74, 1713.  Coiencahes.— Barcia,  Ensayo, 
271  1723.  Coran-canas.— Schermerhorn  (1812)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  II,  25,  1814.  Corankoua.— 
Brackenridgo,  Views  La.,  81,  1814.  Coronkawa. — 
Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  374,  1822.  Coronks.— A 
popular  abbreviation  in  Texas  for  Karankawa. 
Carancahuases.— Escudero,  Not.  de  Chihuahua, 
231  1834.  Karankaways. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  30,  18.50. 
Karankoas.— Sanford,  Hist.  U.  S.,  clxvii.  1819. 
Karankoo-as.— Brackenridge,  Views  La.,  87,  1814. 
Keles.— Gat.-chet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (‘wrestlers’;  Dm- 
kawa  name).  Kikanonas. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  263, 
1721.  Kironnonas. — French,  Hi  t.  Coll.  La.,  it, 
11  note.  1875.  Kironomes.  — Charlcvoi.x,  New 

France,  Shea  cd.,  iv,  88,  1870.  Kirononas  — Co.ye, 
Carolana,  :38,  1741.  Koienkahe.— Joutel  (1(8.)  i'> 
Margrv,  DJc.,  lii,  288,  1878.  Korenkake  — Joutel 
(1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  lai.,  I,  137,  1846.  Ko- 
ronks.— Bollaert  (18U9)  quoted  by  Gatschet.  Karan- 
kawa Inds.,  3.5. 1891.  Nda  kun-dadeae.— Gatschet, 
Lipan  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Lipan  name:  v(hi  ‘peo- 
ple’, Amm  ‘water’,  dwUhe  ‘going  walking’:  ‘peo- 
ple walking  in  the  water’),  auelamoucches.— De 
I’Isle  mat'  (Cft.  1707)  in  Winsor,  Hi-t.  Am.,  it.  291, 
1886.  (luelancouchis. — Iberville  (16'J9)  in  Margrv, 
Dec  IV  3' 6.  1880.  Guelanhubeches. — Bare:a,  En- 
sayo’, 294,  1723  (probably  identical),  auineres.— 


Ibid.,  259  (identical?),  auinets.— Douay  in  Shea, 
Discov.,  207, 210,  1852  (identical?).  Tampacuases.— 
Reports  of  the  Mex.  Border  Commission,  406, 1873. 
Tara,  cahuases. — Doc.  of  18‘28  quoted  by  Ga'^-ehet, 
Karankawa  Inds.,  34,  1891.  Yakokon  laiai. 
Gatschet,  Tonkawa  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1-15  (‘without 
moccasins’:  Tonkawa  name,  including -also  the 
Coahuilteean  coast  tribes). 

Karankawan  Family.  A family  estab- 
ILhed  by  Powfll  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  82, 
18?1)  on  the  language  of  the  Karankawa 
tribe  as  determined  by  Gatschet.  Al- 
though this  and  the  related  tribes  are 
extinct,  investigation  has  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Coaque,  Ebahamo,  and 
other  tribes  or  settlements  of  the  Texas 
coast  mentioned  under  Karankawa  (q.  v. ) 
should  be  included  in  the  family. 

Karezi.  An  unidentified  tribe  men- 
tioned as  living  w.  of  L.  Superior  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  Cree. — Jes.  Rel.  1667,  23, 
1858. 

Karhadage  (‘in  the  forest.’— Hewitt). 
An  unidentified  tribe,  band,  or  village, 
probably  in  Canada,  with  which  the  Iro- 
quois affirmed  they  had  made  peace  in 
1701.  Mentioned  with  the  Chippewa, 
Missisauga.  Nipissing,  and  others  (Living- 
ston in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  899, 1854). 
Cf.  Karhagaghrooney,  Karigouistes,  Karri- 
haet.  (-T-  M.) 

Karhagaghrooney  {Karhagaronon,  ‘peo- 
ple of  the  woods’).  According  to  Sir 
Wm.  Johnson  a name  applied  by  the  Iro- 
quois to  wandering  Indians  x.  of  Quebec; 
but  as  he  suggests  Carillon  on  Ottawa  r. 
as  the  best  point  for  a ]>ost  of  trade  with 
them,  they  5vere  probably  more  to  the 
westward.  Dobbs  located  them  x.  of  L. 
Huron.  The  term  is  a collective  one,  re- 
ferring to  wandering  bands  of  different 
tribes,  possibly  to  the  Tetes  de  Boule,  and 
to  those  called  O’pimittish  Ininiwac  by 
Henry. 

Karhagaghrooneys.— Johnson  (1764)  in  N.  V.  Doc. 
Col.  Hi>t.,  VII,  6.58,  18,56.  Kirhawguagh  Roanu.— 
Dobbs,  Hu(l.son  Bay,  28,  1744. 

Karhationni  {Kdrha(ion'n1.\  ‘a  forest 
lying  extended  lengthwise’).  A tradi- 
tionary Iroquois  village  belonging  to  the 
Wolf  clan;  location  unknown. 

(.1.  X.  B.  n.) 

Karhatyonni.— Hale,  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  118, 
1883.  Karhetyonni. — Ibid  , 119. 

Karhawenradonh  ( Karliaw<:>i‘hrd'(Jo”’ ) . 
A traditionary  Iroquois  town  belonging 
to  the  Bear  clan  and  to  those  towns 
designated  as  cf  recent  formation;  loca- 
tion unknown.  (,i.  x.  b.  h.) 

Karhawsnghradongh. — Hale,  Iroquois  Book  of 
Rites,  1‘20,  1883.  Ka  rho  wengh  ra  don. — Ibid.,  121. 

Kariak.  An  Eskimo  settlement  close  to 
Amaralik  fjord,  5V.  Greenland.— Crantz, 
Hist.  Greenland,  i,  8,  1767. 

Kariak.  A summer  settlement  of  Aivi- 
lirmiut  Eskimo  on  Lyon  inlet,  x.  end  of 
Hudson  bav. — Boas  in  ( th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
450,  1888. 

Karigouistes.  The  name  given  by  the 
Iroquois  to  the  Catholic  Indians  of  Can- 
ada, probably  more  especially  to  the 
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Caughnawa^'a.  The  name  peems  to  have 
refereiiue  to  a long  dresy,  possibly  the 
gowns  worn  by  the  priests.  (.J.  n.  b.  n. ) 

Caraguists.— Golden  (1727),  Five  Nation.s,  103. 1747. 
Karigouistes.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  iii,  200, 
1753.  KarigSstes.— Dellins  (1694)  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IV,  95,  1854. 

Karkin.  A division  of  the  Costanoan 
Indians  inhabiting  the  country  s.  of 
Caniiiinez  straits,  San  Francisco  bay, Cal., 
the  name  of  the  straits  being  derived  from 
that  of  the  Indians.  According  to  Kotze- 
bue they  extended  e.  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  San  Joaquin  r. 

Carquin.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1801. 
Jarquin. — Ibid.  Karkin. — Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta, 
Idioinas  CalilV)rnias.  MS.  trans.,  B.  A.  E.  Kar- 
quines.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, Oct.  18,  ISOl.  Kore- 
kins.— Kotzebue,  New  Voy.  (1823-20),  ii,  141, 1830. 

Karluk.  A Kaniagmiut  village  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Kodiak  id.,  Alaska,  where 
there  are  large  salmon  canneries;  pop. 
802  in  1880,  1,128  in  1890,  1,804  in  1900. 

Carlcok.— Lisianski  (1805),  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Karlooch.— Ibid.  Karluta.— 
Coxe,  after  Shelikof,  quoted  by  Baker,  ibid. 
Nunakaohwak.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  .Skizz^,  map, 
1855. 

Karmakdjuin  {Qarmaqdjuin,  ‘large 
huts’).  A summer  settlement  of  the 
Akudnirmiut  Eskimo  on  Home  bay, 
Baltin  land. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
441,  1888. 

Karmakdjuin.  A village  of  Padlimiut 
Eskimo  on  the  coast  just  N.  of  Exeter  sd., 
Baffin  land.— Boas  in  Olh  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1888. 

Karmang  {Qarmnng,  ‘hut’).  A sum- 
mer settlement  of  Talirpingmiut  Okomiut 
Eskimo  at  the  n.  w.  end  of  Nettilling  lake, 
w.  of  Cumberland  sd. — Boas  in  0th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  ma]),  1888. 

Karmenak.  An  Ita  Eskimo  settlement 
in  N.  Greenland. — Kane,  Arct.  Explor., 
II,  127,  1850. 

Karmentaruka.  A former  village  of  the 
Rumsen,  connected  with  San  Carlos  mis- 
sion, Cal. 

Carmentaruka.— Tavlor  in  Ciil.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

Karok  {kamk,  ‘upstream’;  they  have 
no  name  for  themselves  other  than  that 
for  ‘men’  or  ‘people’,  arar,  whence 
Arra-nrrn,  Ara-nra,  etc.).  The  name  by 
which  the  Indians  of  the  Quoratean 
family  have,  as  a tribe,  been  generally 
called.  They  lived  on  Klamath  r.  from 
Redcap  cr.  to  Indian  cr.,  n.  w.  Cal. 
Below  them  on  the  river  were  the 
Yurok,  above  them  the  Slnu«ta,  to  their 
E.  were  otlier  Shastan  tribes,  while  on 
the  w.  they  were  separated  by  a spur 
of  the  Siskiyou  nits,  from  the  Yurok  and 
the  Athapascan  Tolowa.  Salmon  r.,  a 
trihntary  of  the  Klamath,  was  not  Karok 
territory  except  for  about  5 m.  from  its 
mouth,  but  was  held  mainly  by  Shastan 
tribes.  While  the  Karok  language  is  fun- 
damentally different  from  the  languages 
of  the  adjacent  Hnpa  and  Yurok,  the 
Karok  people  closely  resemble  these  two 


tribes  in  mode  of  life  and  culture,  and  any 
description  given  of  the  latter  will  apply 
to  the  Karok.  They  differ  from  the 
Yurok  principally  in  two  points:  One, 
that  owing  to  the  absence  of  redwood  they 
do  not  make  canoes  but  buy  ttu  m from 
the  Yurok;  the  other,  that  they  celebrate 
a series  of  annual  ceremonies  called  “mak- 
ing the  world,”  which  are  held  at  I’an- 
amenik,  Katimin,  and  Inam,  with  a sim- 
ilar observance  at  Amaikiara,  while  the 
Yurok  jiossess  no  strictly  analogous 
formances.  The  Karok  had  no  divi- 
sions other  than  villages,  and  while  these 
extended  along  the  entire  extent  of  their 
territory,  three  important  clusters  are 
recognizable,  in  each  of  which  there  was 
one  village  at  which  certain  ceremonies 
were  held  that  were  observed  nowhere 
else.  Panamenik,  on  the  site  of  Orleans 
Bar,  and  several  other  settlements  formed 
the  first  group;  the  second  was  about  the 
mouth  of  Salmon  r.  and  comiirised  Amai- 
kiara, Ashipak,  Ishipishi,  Katimin,  Shan- 
amkarak,  and  others;  in  the  third  and 
northernmost  groui)  the  most  important 
villages  were  Inam,  at  the  mouth  of  Clear 
cr.,  and  Asisufuunnk  at  Ilapjiy  Camp. 
In  the  first  two  groups  a single  dialect  was 
spoken;  inthehu^t,  the  farthest  upstream, 
a divergent  dialect  called  Karakuka  was 
employed. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  Karok  villages: 
Amaikiara,  Aperger,  Ajiyu,  Arani- 
mokw,  Ashipak,  Asisufuunuk,  Chainiki, 
Chawakoni,  Chinits,  Couth,  llomnipa, 
Homuarup,  Ift,lnam,  Inotiiks,  Ishipishi, 
Ishwidip,  lyis,  Katimin,  Katipiara,  Ko- 
kaman,  Kworatem,  Ohetur,  Olegt  1,  Oler, 
Opegoi,  Panamenik,  Pa.sara,  Sawuara, 
Shauamkarak,  Shegoashkwu,  Sumaun, 
Sunum,  Supasip,  Tishrawa,  Tsano,  Tsofk- 
ara,  Tui,  Uchapa,  Unharik,  Wetsitsiko, 
Wopum,  and  Yutoyara. 

Ara. — Giitscbet  in  Cont.  N.  k.  Etbnol.,  ii,  pt.  1, 
xlvi,  1890  (si^.  ‘miui’).  Ara-ara. — Ibid.  Arra- 
Arra.— Crook,  ibid..  111,447,  1877.  Cahrocs.— Pow- 
ers in  Overland  Mo.,  ix,  157.  1872.  Cihroes. — 
Keane  in  Stanford.  Coinpend.,  504,  1878.  Cis- 
quiouws. — Meek  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  10,  1848  (may  include  also  Yurok  and 
Shasta).  Ivap’i.  — A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf’n,  1903 
(Shasta  name).  Kahruk.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  151,  18.53.  Karok. — Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  19,  1877.  Orleans 
Indians. — Kroeber,  inf’n,  1903  (sometimes  lo- 
cally Used,  especially  downstream  from  the 
Karok  territory).  Patesiok. — McKee  (1851)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4',  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  194,  1853. 
Patih-riks. — .Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282, 
18.55.  Peh-tsik.— Gibbs  ( 1851 ) in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,  138,  18.53  (Yurok  name;  sig.  ‘up- 
stream’— Kroeber).  Petit-sick. — McKee,  op.  cit., 
161.  Petsikla. — Kroeber.  inf’n,  1903  (Yurok  name). 
Upper  Klamath. — McKee,  op.  cit.,  194. 

Karrihaet.  Given  as  the  iiaineof  atribe, 
probably  in  Canada,  with  whom  the 
Irocpiois  made  peace  in  1701.  Mentioned 
with  the  Chippewa,  Missisatiga,  Kipis- 
sing,  and  others. — Livingston  (1701)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  899,  1854.  Cf. 
Karigou  intei^,  Karhadage. 
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Karsok.  An  Eskimo  village  in  \v.  Green- 
land, lat.  72°  40^. 

Karstk. — Science,  xi,  259,  1888.  Karsuk.— Kane, 
Aret.  Explor.,  i,  458,  1856. 

Karsuit.  A village  of  Ita  Eskimo  on 
Inglelield  gulf,  n.  Greenland. 

Karsioot.— Kane,  Arct.  Explor.,  II,  212,  1856, 
Karsooi  . — Hayes,  Arct.  Boat.  Journ.,  807, 1860. 

Karsukan.  A spring  settlement  of  Oko- 
raiut  Eskimo  of  Saumia,  on  the  coa.st  of 
Baltin  land,  n.  of  Cumberland  sd. — Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Karusuit  ( ‘ the  caves  ’ ).  A village  of 
the  Talirpingmiut  Okomiut  Eskimo  on 
Nettilling  fjord,  w.  shore  of  Cumberland 
sd. ; ])op.  21)  in  1888. 

Kaiossuit. — Hoa.s  in  Deutsche  Geog.  Bliitt.,  vm, 
32,  188.5.  K'avussu  t.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt., 
no.  80,  70,  18s5.  Kemasuit.— Kumlien  in  Bull. 
Nat.  Mus.,  no.  15,  1.5,  1879.  Kemesuit. — Ibid. 
Kimmocksowick. — Warehani  in  .lour.  Boy.  Geog. 
Soc.,  XII,  21. 1842.  Qarussuit. — Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  426,  1888. 

Karusuk.  An  Eskimo  settlement  near 
Ameralik  fjord,  lat.  64°  20',  w.  Green- 
land.— Nansen,  First  Crossing  of  Green- 
land, ii,  416, 1890. 

Kasaan  (pronounced  by  Haida  GAsa'n, 
but  said  to  be  from  Tlingit  Kd'si-dn, 

‘ pretty  town  ’ ).  One  of  the  three  towns 
in  Alaska  still  occupied  by  the  Haida; 
situated  on  Skowl  arm  of  Kasaan  bay, 
E.  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  id.  Chat- 
chee-nie,  the  name  of  a Kaigani  town 
in  John  Work’s  list  of  1836-41,  was 
either  a camping  place  of  the  people  of 
Kasaan  or  a town  occupied  by  them 
before  moving  to  the  latter  place.  In 
Whirk’s  time  it  had  18  houses  and  249 
people.  Petroff  gives  the  population  of 
Kasaan  (and  “Skowl”)  in  1880  as  173, 
and  the  Census  of  1890  as  46;  the  present 
number  is  insignificant.  _ The  family  that 
settled  here  wastheTadjilanas.  (.i.  r.  s. ) 
GAsa'n.—S wanton,  Coni.  Haida,  282,  1905.  Ka- 
saan.—U.  S.  Coast  Surv.  map  of  Alaska,  south- 
east .sec.,  Apr.  1898.  Kassan.— Petroff  in  10th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  32,  1884.  Kassan  Haade.— Harrison 
in  Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  125, 


1895. 

Kasaktikat  { Ka-sak-ti'-hd).  A former 
Chumashan  village  at  a place  called  Ba- 
jada  de  la  Canada,  in  Ventura  co..  Cal.— 
Menshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884. 

Kasenos  ( Ah.'-.v-no.s).  A village,  prob- 
ably of  the  Cathlacumup,  formerly  sit- 
uated where  Scappoose  cr.  empties  into 
AVillamette  slough,  Oreg.— Gibbs,  MS. 
248,  P>.  A.  E. 

Kashahara.  The  Karok  name  of  the 
Wintun  of  Trinity  r.,  n.  Cal.  (Kroeber, 
inf'n,  1903i.  The  Trinity  r.  Wintun 
con  sisted  of  the  Normuk,  Tientien,  and 
Waikenmuk. 


Kashaiak.  A Togiagamiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Togiak  r.,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Kashaiak,  Alaska;  pop.  181  in  1880. 

Kashaiak.— Bilker,  Geog.  Diet.  Ala.ska,  1902.  Kash- 
aivak.  — Simir  and  I'o^t  quoted  by  Baker,  ibid. 
Kissaiakh.— Petroff  ill  10th  CeiiMts,  Alaska.  17. 1884. 
Kissiak.— Petroff, Rep.  on  Ata.ska  49,  i880.  Kissi- 
akh  —Nelson  in  18th  Rep  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1900. 


Kashiga.  An  Aleut  village  on  Unalaska 
id.,  Alaska.  Pop.  41  in  1833  (at  which 
date  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  fore- 
man of  the  Russian- American  Co.  for  the 
w.  half  of  Unalaska),  according  to  Veni- 
aminoff;  74  in  1874,  according  to  Shiesne- 
kov;  73  in  1880;  46  in  1890. 

Kashega.— Sariehef  (1792)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kashiga. — 11th  Census,  Alaska, 
89,1893.  Kashigin.— Ibid.  Koschiginskoje.— HoJm- 
berg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  142,  1855.  Koshegen- 
skoi.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  225, 1875.  Kos^h- 
igin. — Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  20,  1880.  Koshi- 
ginskoe. — Veniaminoff,  Zapiski,  ii,  202,  1840. 

Kashigalak.  A Kaialigmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage in  the  middle  of  Nelson  id.,  Alaska; 
pop.  10  in  1880. 

Kashigalagamute. — Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  54, 
1881.  Kashigalogamut. — Nelson  (1878)  quoted  by 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska, 1902.  Kashigalogamut  — 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1900.  Kashi- 
galuk.— Baker,  op.  cit. 

Kashiwe  [Kas-hV-we).  AformerChuma- 
shan  village  near  Newhall,  ^ entura  co.. 
Cal.,  at  a place  now  called  Cuesta  Santa 
Susana.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocal).,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Kashkachuti  [Ka^h-kach'-u-ii).  Apueblo 
of  the  Acoma  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  inhabited  in  prehistoric  times 
during  the  migration  of  the  tribe  from  the 
mythic  Shipapu  in  the  indefinite  n. — 
Hodge  in  Century  Mag.,  lvi,  15,  May, 1898. 

Kashkekoan(  ‘ people  of  [ther.]  Kashk’). 
A Tlingit  division  at  Yakutat,  Alaska,  that 
is  said  to  have  migrated  from  the  Atha- 
pascan country  on  the  upi>er  part  of  Cop- 
per r.  It  belongs  to  tbe  Raven  phratry. 
Kack'.e  qoan.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,1904. 
Kasohke-kon.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  116,  1885. 

Kashong.  A former  Seneca  settlement 
on  Kashong  cr.,  at  its  entrance  into  Sen- 
eca lake.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  1765, 
and  contained  14  houses  when  destroyed 
by  Sullivan  in  Sejit.,  1779.  (.i.  m.) 

Cashaem.— MS.  Jour,  of  1787  quoted  by  Conover, 
Kanadasega  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Cphong.— 
Ibid.  Gagh -sieanhgwe.  — Ibid.  Gaghsiungua. — 
Ibid  Gaghsrnghgwa.  — Ibid.  Gaghsonshwa. — 

Kirkland  (1765)  quoted  by  Conover,  ibid.  Gag- 
songhwa. — Ibid.  Gahasieanhgwe. — Ibid.  Garhaw- 
quash.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  map.  1851.  Gath- 
siungua. — ^.lour.  of  168/  quoted  by  Conover,  AIS., 
B.  A.  E.  Gothescunqueon. — Ibid.  Gothsenquean. — 
Ibid.  Gothseunquean. — Ibid.  Go'hsinquea. — Ibid. 
Kashanquash.— Ibid.  Kashong.— Ibid.  Kashon- 
quash.— Ibid.  Kershong.— Ibid.  Kushang.— Ibid. 
Shenawaga. — Ibid. 

Kash’8  Village.  A summer  camp  of  a 
Stikine  chief  on  Etolin  id.,  Alaska;  40 
people  were  there  in  1880.— Petroff  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

Kashtata  {K' ctc-in'-m).  A former  Ta- 
kelma  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
above  Leafcr.  andCalice  cr.,  Oreg  — Hor- 
sev^  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni,  2.15, 1890. 

Kashtok  (Kac-id'k).  A former  Chuma- 
shan village  in  the  interior  of  Ventura  co., 
(^■il  — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vo- 
cal)., B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Kashtu  ( Kac-fi't).  A former  Chumashan 
village  on  the  Piru,  a tributary  of  Santa 
Clara  r.,  Ventura  co..  Cal.— Henshaw, 
Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 
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Kashunuk.  A Magemiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  Kashunuk  outlet  of  Yukon  r., 
Alaska;  pop.  125  in  1880,  232  in  1890,  208 
in  1900. 

Kashunahmiut.— llth  Census,  Alaska,  111,  1893. 
Kashunok.— Petrol!  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 54, 1884. 
Kashunuk.— Nelson  (1878)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kesuna.— Pith  Census  Kep. 

Kashutuk. — A Chnagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  an  island  of  the  A'ukon  delta, 
Alaska;  pop.  18  in  1880. 

Kachutok.— Petrol!  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884,  Kashutuk,— Nelson  (1878)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kushutuk. — Nelson  in 
18th  Kep.  B.  A.  K.,  map,  1899. 

Kasigianguit  ( ‘ little  freshwater  seals.  ’ — 
Boas).  An  Eskimo  village  near  Ameralik 
fjord,  w.  Greenland,  lat.  04°  10^. — Nansen, 
First  Crossing  of  Greenland,  ii,  370, 1890. 

Kasihta.  A former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  in 
Chattahoochee  co.,  Ga.,  2^  m.  below 
Kawita,  its  branch  settlements  extending 
along  the  w.  side  of  the  river.  It  was 
visited  by  De  Soto  in  1540,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  under  the  name  Casiste  by  the 
Gentleman  of  Elvas  as  a great  town. 
In  1799  it  was  considered  the  largest  of 
the  Lower  Creek  towns,  containing,  with 
its  dependencies,  180  warriors  and  in 
1832  it  had  620  families  and  10  chiefs. 
Hawkins  (Sketch,  58,  1843),  in  1799, 
described  a large  conical  mound,  with 
the  “old  Cussetah  town  ” near  it,  which 
afterward  was  settled  by  the  Chickasaw. 
Apatai,  now  spelled  Upatoie,  was  a branch 
village.  The  Kasihta  people  believed 
they  were  descended  from  the  sun,  and  a 
curious  migration  legend,  preserved  by 
Von  Reck,  existed  among  them  (see 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  133-34, 
1884),  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Kawita  were  originally  the  same  people 
as  those  of  Kasihta,  and  that  they  sepa- 
rated in  very  ancient  times.  Cusseta,  a 
variant  of  Kasihta,  is  now  the  name  of  a 
town  in  Chambers  co.,  Ala.,  and  another 
is  in  Chattiihoochee  co.,  Ga.  A district 
in  the  Creek  Nation,  Okla.,  was  once 
called  Cuseta.  (a.  s.  g.  ) 

Casawda. — Crawford  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  274,  2.5th 
Cong.,  2d  ses.s.,  24, 18.38.  Caseitas. — Boudinot,  Star 
in  the  West,  126,  1816.  Casica. — Biircia  (1693), 
Ensayo,  287,  i723.  Casista. — Ibid. ,333.  Casiste. — 
Gentleman  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  It,  1.55, 18.50.  Casseta  h. — White  (1787)  in  Am. 
State  Pap.,  Ind.  A(!.,  i,  21,1832.  Cassita — Swan 
(1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe.«,  V.  251,  18.55. 
Cuseta. — Ind.  Al!.  Rep.,  365, 18.54.  Cusetahs. — U.S. 
Ind.  Treat.  ( 1779),  69, 1837.  Cusetas. — Lat tri‘, Carte 
des  Etats-Unis.  1781.  Cusheta  s. — Coxe,  Carolana, 
23,  1741.  Cusitas.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  i.  738,  1786. 
Cusitash. — White ( 1787) in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Al!., 
1,20,  1832.  Cusseta. — Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
It,  180,  1V88.  Cussetahs — .McGillivray  (1787)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Al!.,  i,  18,  1832.  Cussetas. — 
Pickett.  Hist.  Ala.,  pas-sim,  1851.  Cussetau. — U.S. 
Ind.  Treat.  (1814),  162.  1837.  Cusset  w. — Censu.s  of 
1832  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. Tribes,  tv, 578, 1854.  Cus- 
se-tuh. — Hawkins(1799). Sketch. 25..57, 1848.  Cussi- 
tahs.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v, 
262,  ia55,  Cussito  .—Romans,  Florida,  i,  28),  1775. 
Cussutas. — Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  126,  1816. 
Kacistas.— Milfort,  MOnioire,  118,  1«02.  Old  Cuse- 
taw.— Woodward,  Remini.s.,  14.  1859.  Usseta. — 
Bartram,  Travels,  457,  1791. 


Kasilof.  A Knaiakhotana  village  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Cook  inlet,  at  the  mouth 
of  Ka.silof  r.,  Ala.-ka.  A settlement  was 
planted  there  by  the  Russians  in  ]7<S6, 
called  iSt  George.  Pop.  31  in  1880;  117, 
in  7 houses,  in  1890. 

Georgiefskaia. — Russian  map  cited  by  Baker.  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  232,  1902.  Kassilo.— Petrol!  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  29,  1884.  Kassilof.— Ibid.,  map. 
Kussilof.— Post  route  map,  1903. 

Kasispa  [L'dsVs  ‘a  point’,  pd  locative: 
‘at  the  point’).  A Paloos  village  at  Am.s- 
worth,  at  the  junction  of  Snake  and 
Columbia  rs..  Wash. 

Cosispa. — Ross,  F’ur  Hunters,  i,  185,  18.55.  Ka- 
si'spa. — Mooney  in  llth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  735,  1896. 

Kaska.  Given  by  Dawson  (Rep.  Geol. 
Surv.  Can.,  199b,  1889)  as  a division  of  the 
Nahane,  comjirising  the  Achetotena 
( Etchareottine)  and  Dahotena  (Etagot- 
tine)  tribes.  They  are  described  as  un- 
dersized and  of  poor  physique,  have  the 
reputation  of  being  timid,  and  are  lazy 
and  untrustworthy,  but  are  comparatively 
prosperous,  as  their  country  yields  good 
furs  in  abundance.  According  to  .Morice 
(Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  vn,  519,  1892-93), 
however,  “Kaska  is  the  name  of  no  tribe 
or  subtribe,  but  McDane  cr.  is  called  by 
the  Nahane  Kasha  . . . and  this  is  the 
real  word  which,  corrupted  into  CVm/ar 
by  the  whites,  has  since  a score  of  years 
or  more  served  to  designate  the  whole 
mining  region  from  the  Coast  range  to 
the  Rocky  mts.,  along  and  particularly 
to  the  N.  of  the  Stickeen  r.”  The  name 
Kaska  is  not  recognized  by  the  Indians 
themselves,  who  form  the  third  division 
of  Morice’s  classification  of  the  Nahanq. 
They  number  about  200.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Kaskakoedi  (‘people  of  Kaskek’).  A 
division  of  the  Raven  phratry  of  the 
Tlingit,  living  at  Wrangell,  Alaska. 
They  are  said  to  have  come  from  among 
the  iMasset  Haida  and  to  have  received 
their  name  from  a ])Iace  (Kasqlc'k") 
where  they  camped  during  the  migration. 
Kaas-ka-qua-tee. — Kano,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app., 
1859.  K'asq’ague'de. — Boas,  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
of  Can.,  25,  ls89.  Kasqlakue'di. — Swanton,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E..  1904.  Kassra-kuedi. — Krause,  Tlin- 
kit  Ind.,  120,  1885. 

Kaskanak.  A Kiatagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Kvichak  r.,  where  it  flows  from 
L.  Iliamna,  Alaska;  pop.  119  in  1880,  66 
in  1890. 

Kaskanakh. — Post  route  map,  1903.  Kaskanek. — 
Petrol!,  Kep.  on  Alaska,  map,  1880.  Kaskinakh. — 
Ibid.,  45. 

Kaskaskia  (perhaps  akin  to  kd.<<kdska- 
hamir^,  ‘lie  scrapes  i t off  I )v  means  of  a tool . ’ 
The  Foxes  liave  always  held  the  Peoria 
in  low  e.steem,  and  in  their  traditions 
claim  to  have  (lestroyed  most  of  them  on 
a rocky  island  in  a river. — Wm.  .Jones). 
Once  the  leading  tribe  of  the  Illinois  con- 
federacy, and  perhaps  rightly  to  he  con- 
sidered as  the  elder  brother  of  the  group. 
Although  the  first  knowlethjeof  this  con- 
federacy obtained  by  the  wliifes  related, 
in  all  probability,  to  the  Peoria  while 
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they  yet  resided  on  the  Mississippi,  it  is 
probable  that  the  references  to  them  in 
the  Jesuit  Relations  of  1(370  and  1671. 
from  the  reports  of  Father  Allouez,  apply 
to  the  Kaskaskia  on  upper  Illinois  r. 
and  possibly  to  some  minor  tribes  or 
bands  connected  therewith  whose  names 
have  not  been  jireseiwed.  Although  it 
has  been  asserted  that  earlier  visits  than 
that  of  Marquette  in  1678  were  made  to 
this  ]>eople  by  the  whites,  there  is  no  sat- 
isfactory evidence  to  justify  this  conclu- 
sion. Their  chief  village,  which  had  the 
same  name  as  that  of  the  trihe,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  about  the 
present  site  of  Utica,  La  Salle  co..  111. 
Marquette  states  that  at  the  time  of  his 
first  visit  the  village  was  composed  of  74 
cabins.  He  returned  again  in  the  spring 
of  1674  and  established  the  mission  of 
Immaculate  Conce])tion  among  them.  It 
appears  that  by  this  time  the  village  had 
increased  to  somewhat  more  than  a hun- 
dred cabins.  Allouez,  who  followed  as 
the  next  missionary,  states  that  when  he 
came  to  the  place  in  1677  the  village  con- 
tained 351  cabins,  and  that  while  the  vil- 
lage formerly  consisted  of  but  one  nation 
( tribe),  at  the  time  of  his  visit  it  was  com- 
posed of  8 tribes  or  i)eoples,  the  addi- 
tional ones  having  come  up  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Mississippi.  Al- 
though the  knowm  Peoria  village  was 
some  distance  away,  it  may  be  that  at 
this  time  this  tribe  and  the  Moingwena 
resided  at  the  Kaskaskia  village.  This  is 
implied  in  an  expression  by  Gravier,  who 
speaks  of  the  Mugulasha  “forming  a vil- 
lage with  the  Baiougoula  [Bayogoula]  as 
the  Piouaroua  [Peoria]  do  with  the  Kas- 
kaskia.” This,  however,  would  lead  to 
the  supposition,  if  the  statement  by  Al- 
louez l)e  accepted  as  correct,  that  there 
were  other  bands  or  tribes  collected  here 
at  the  time  of  his  mission  whose  names 
have  not  survived.  Possibly  they  may 
have  been  bands  of  the  Mascoutin  or  the 
Miami.  Kaskaskia  was  the  village  of  the 
Illinois  which  La  Salle  reached  about  the 
close  of  Dec.,  1679,  on  his  fir.‘^t  visit  south- 
ward from  the  lakes.  Me  found  it  unoc- 
cupied, however,  the  inhabitants  being 
on  a hunting  expedition.  The  French 
mission  was  mainhiined  at  this  place  un- 
der Fathers  Rasies,  Gravier,  Binneteau, 
Pinet,  and  Marest,  until  about  the  close 
of  1700.  At  that  time  the  Kaskaskia,  in- 
(luenced  by  a desire  to  join  the  French  in 
Louisiana,  resolved  to  separate  fnan  their 
brethren  and  migrate  to  the  lower  IMissis- 
sippi.  Gravier  was  much  opposed  to  this 
movement,  and  although  he  arrived  on 
the  ground  too  late  to  prevent  their  depar- 
ture, he  was  successful  in  checking  the 
blow  which  the  indignant  Peoria  and 
Moingwena  were  about  to  inflicton  them. 
It  was  also  through  his  intluem-e  that 


they  were  induced  to  halt  at  the  mouth 
of  kaskaskia  r.,  where  they  made  their 
home,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Kaskaskia,  Randolph  co..  111., 
until  their  removal  w.  of  the  Mississippi 
under  the  treaty  of  Oct.  27,  1882.  Ac- 
cord i ng to  H utchins,  in  1 764 1 he  Kaskaskia 
numbered  600,  but  he  gives  the  number  in 
1778  as  210  individuals,  including  60  war- 
riors. They  were  then  in  a village  about 
8 m.  N.  of  the  present  town  of  Kaskaskia, 
greatly  degenerated  and  debauched. 
The  trihe  participated  in  the  treaties  of 
Greenville,  Ohio,  Aug.  3,  1795,  and  Ft 
Wayne,  Ind.,  June  7,  1803,  made  by  the 
tribes  of  the  n.  w.  with  Anthony  Wayne 
and  William  H.  Harrison.  In  the  treaty 
of  Aug.  18,  1808,  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  it  is 
stated  that  the  tribe  constitutes  “the  re- 
mains of  and  rightfully  represents  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Illinois  Indians,  originally 
called  the  Kaskaskia,  Mitchigamia,  Ca- 
hokia,  and  Tamaroi.”  By  this  treaty 
they  were  taken  under  the  immediate  care 
and  patronage  of  the  United  States  and 
promised  protection  against  the  other  In- 
dians. By  treaty  made  at  Castor  Hill, 
Mo.,  Oct.  27, 1832*theyceded  to  the  United 
States  all  their  lands  e.  of  the  Mississlpiu 
except  a single  tract  rei^erved  to  Ellen 
Ducoigne,  the  daughter  of  their  late  chief. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  the  remnants 
of  the  various  tribes  of  the  Illinois  con- 
federacy had  con.^olidated  Avith  the  Kas- 
kaskia and  Peoria.  By  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  May  30,  1854,  the  consoli- 
dated tribes  ceded  to  the  Ignited  States 
part  of  the  tracts  held  by  them  under  the 
treaty  of  1882,  above  mentioned,  and  un- 
der the  treaty  with  the  Piankashaw  and 
Wea,  Oct.  29,"l832,  reserving  160  acres  for 
each  member  of  the  tribe  and  10  sections 
as  a tribal  reserve.  By  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  Feb.  23,  1867,  land  was  a.s- 
signed  them  in  the  n.  e.  corner  of  Indian 
Ter. 

The  consolidated  bands,  including  also 
the  remnant  of  the  Wea  and  Piankashaw 
and  now  known  officially  as  Peoria,  num- 
bered altogether  in  1905  only  195,  hardly 
one  of  whom  was  of  pure  Indian  blood. 

Their  totem  or  crest  Wiis  an  arrow 
notched  at  the  feather,  or  two  arrows 
supporting  each  other  like  a St  Andrew’s 
cross.  (.1.  M.  c.  T. ) 

Cacachias.— La  Salle  (lf>S2)in  Mnrgry.  Dee..  11,96, 
1877.  Carcarilica.— Hennepin,  New  Diseov.,  310, 
1698  (?nn  Illinois  division  about  1680).  Cas. — Mar- 
ain  (17.V3)  in  Margry.  Dee..  Vi.  654.  1886.  Casca- 
chias. — Memoir  of  1718  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist., 
IX,  891, 1855.  Cascacia.— La  Salle  (1(»2)  in  Margry, 
Dee..  T.  508,  1875.  Cascakias. — La  Harpe  (1719), 
ibid.,  VI,  310.  1886.  Cascaqu  as.— Gvis'-efeld.  map, 
1784.  CiFcaschia.— La  Salle  (1681)  in  Margry.  D6c., 
n,  134.  1877.  Ca'^caskias.— I’erkins  and  Pi'ek.  An- 
nalsof tbe West. 55,1850.  Cascasquia. — ,loutel (1687) 
in  Mnrgry,  Dee.,  in.  476.  1878.  Caskaguias.— De 
I’Lle  map  (m.  1710)  in  Neill,  Minn..  18.58.  Caska- 
qiijqs. — Doe.  of  1748  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  ('ol.  Hist.,  x.  142, 
18.'8.  Ca'nuasouia.— .lontel  (16.87)  in  Margrv,  Di^c., 
111,481,1878.  Casquiars.— Writer  in  Smith,  Bon- 
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uuet  Exped.,  66,  1766.  Casquias.— Smith,  ibid. 
Huskhuskeys.— Croghan  (176.1)  in  Monthly  Am. 
Jour.  Geol.,  272,  1831.  Kaoaskias.— La  Harpe 
(1719)  in  Margrv,  Deo.,  Vi,  309,  1886.  Kachkach- 
Ua.— Allonez  (1677)  in  Shea,  Miss.  Val.,  71,  1852. 
Kachkaska.— Marquette  map  (ca.  1678)  in  Shea, 
ibid.  Kakaskigi.— Gatschet,  Shawnee  MS.,  B.  A. 
E,  1879  (Shawnee  name,  sing.,  Kaka>ki).  Ka- 
kasky.— Imlay,  West.  Ter.,  361,  1797.  Karhaski.— 
Lo.skiel  (1794)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hud- 
son r.,  336,  1872.  Karkadia.— Perkins  and  Peck, 
Annals  of  the  West,  61,  1850.  Kasgresquios.— Bu- 
chanan, N.  Am.  Inds.,  1.55,  1824.  Kaskaisas.— 
Doc.  of  1717  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi>t.,  IX,  876,  185.0., 
Kaskaiskas.— JelYerys,  French  Dorns.,  pt.  1,  mai>, 
1761.  Kaskakias.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  10.56, 1855.  K skakie  Vau- 
drenil  (1760),  ibid.,  x,  10.i2,  1858.  Kaskascia.— La 
Salle  (1680)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  n,  121,  1877.  Kas- 
kasia. — Burton,  City  of  tlie  Saints,  117, 1861.  Kas- 
kaskia.— La  Salle  (1682)  in  Marirry,  Dec.,  _ii,  231, 
1877.  Kaskaskians. — U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1795),  184, 
1873.  K skaskies.— Greenville  treaty  (1795)  in 
Harris,  Tour,  241,  1805.  Kaskasquia. — Charlevoix 
(1724)  in  Schcolcnift,  Tnivels,  136,  1821.  Kask- 
kasies.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127,  1810. 
Kasqui.— Coxe,  Carolana,  13,  1741  (identical?). 
Kasquias.  — V'ater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  35L  1816. 
Kasquuasquias. — Smyth.  Tour  in  U.S.,I,  317,  1784. 
Keskeskias. — Doc.of  1761  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VII,  641, 1856.  Kiskusk  as.— Smvth,  Tour  in  IJ.  S., 
II,  247,  1784  (place  name).  Kuilka. — Hennepin, 
New  Discov.  (1698),  II,  667,  1903.  Kuskeiskees.— 
.Tohnson  (1767)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  966, 
1856.  Kuskuske. — Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  371,  177.5. 
Quasquens.— Iberville{cn.l701)  in  Margry.  Doc., IV, 
544,1880.  Roins  o.— Memoir  of  1718  in  N.Y.Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  891,  1855  (village).  Rouinsao.— 
Ibid.,  886  (said  in  note  to  be  Kaska.skia  village). 
Tchatchakigouas. — La  Salle  (1679-81)  in  Margry, 
D(ic.,  1,481,  1877. 

Kas-lanas  (Q.'df!  Id'naR,  ‘pitch-town 
people’ ).  A family  of  the  Raven  clan  of 
the  Haida.  They  inhabited  the  w.  coast 
of  Moresby  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  group, 
Brit.  Col.,  had  no  crests  like  the  other 
Haida  divisions,  and  were  regarded  as 
barbarous  by  the  latter.  Their  principal 
town  was  in  Tasoo  harbor. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  270,  1905. 

Kaslukug.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Ala.ska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Kasnatchin.  A Knaiakhotana  village 
at  Anchor  pt.,  Kenai  iienin.,  Alaska;  pop. 
29  in  1880. 

Kasnatchin. — Baker,  Geog,  Diet.  Alaska,  75,  1902. 
Laida.— Petrol!  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37,  1.884. 
Laidennoj.— Baker,  op.  cit.  (Russian  name:  Hey’). 

Kaso  {KiVso).  A former  Chuinashan 
village  at  Canada  del  Diablo,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal.  — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocal).,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Kasoongkta.  A tribe  or  band  conquered 
by  the  Iroquois  and  settled  among  the 
Onondaga.  — Clark,  Onondaga,  i,  305, 
1849. 

Kassiank.  A Togiagamiut  village  on 
Togiak  r.,  Alaska,  having  two  dance 
houses;  pop.  615  in  1880,  50  in  1890. 

Kassiachamiut.— Eleventh  Census,  .\lnskiv,  164, 
1893,  Eassianmute. — Petroff  in  lOlh  Census,  A lu.s- 
kii.  17,  1,884. 

Kassigiakdjuak  ( Oo.s'.s/c/im/d/nm/).  A 
winter  settlement  of  Nugumiut  Eskimo 
on  Frobisher  bay,  s.  e.  BatHn  land. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rej).  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kassovo  (from  Gai^hown,  j)l.  of  (Hashim- 
sha. — Kroeber).  A Yokuts  tribe  for- 


merly living  on  Dry  cr.,  Fresno  co..  Cal. 
Several  families  of  survivors  now  live  in 
Winchell  gulch,  near  I’ollasky. 

Car-soos. — .Johnston  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32(1 
Cong.,  1st  se,-s.,  2:5, 18.52.  Cas-sans.—Biirbour  (18.52) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32(i  Cong.,  spec,  se.ss.,  252, 18.53. 
Cas-soes.— McKee  et  al.  in  Ind.  Aff.  Re|>.,  223,  1851. 
Casson.— Royce  in  1.8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782.  1899. 
Cassoos.— Joiinston  (1851)  in  .Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  22.  1852.  Cosos —Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  May  18. 1863  (same?).  Costrowers.— Hen- 
lev  in  Ind.  .-ViT.  Rep.,  512, 18.54.  Coswas.— Lewis  in 
Ind.  AIL  Rep.,  1857,  399,  18.58.  Gashowu.— A.  L. 
Kroeber,  inf’n,  1906  (correct  form;  pl.Gds/ncii.'./Ki) . 
Gosn'-sho-o.— Merriam  in  Scieiice,  xix,  915,  Juiuj 
15,1904.  Kash-a-woosh-ah. — Ibid.,  916  (Wik.'-achi 
Uiime).  Kas-so^-vo. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  1-th- 
noL,  III,  370,  1877.  Kosh-sho'-o.— Merriam,  op.  cit. 

Kasta  {QkVMa)-  A legendary  Haida 
town  on  Copper  bay,  Moresby  id.,  (iueen 
Charlotte  group,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  named 
for  the  creek  (ISkidegate  cr. ),  which  ran 
near  it,  and  wasoccnjiied  by  the  Daiyuahl- 
lanas. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  279,  1905. 

Kastitchewanuk.  A Cree  band  on  Al- 
bany r.  of  Fludson  bay  in  1770.  — Hutch- 
ins (1770)  in  Richardson,  Arctic  Exped., 
II,  37,  1851. 

Kata  {K’dCa,  ‘biters,’  referring  to  the 
Ankara).  A tribal  division  of  the  Kiowa; 
so  called,  not  because  of  Arikara  origin, 
but  because  they  were  more  intimate  with 
that  tribe  in  trade  and  otherwise  when  the 
Kiowa  lived  in  the  N. — Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1079,  1896. 

Katagemane  ( Kd-ia'-ge-mci-ne,  ‘ starv- 
ing’ ).  Given  liy  Morgan  ( Anc.  Soc.,  171, 
1877)  as  a division  of  the  Piegan  tribe  of 
the  Siksika,  q.  v. 

Katagkak.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Innoko  r.,  above  its  junction  with 
the  Yukon,  Alaska. 

Ighelkostlende.-Zngo.skin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  s.,  XXI,  mnp,  18.50.  Katagkag-mxoute.— Ibid. 

Katagwadi  [KAtagWA'dl).  A Tliiigit 
division  formerly  resident  at  Sitka,  Alas- 
ka, hut  now  almost  extinct.  (.i.  k.  s.  ) 

Katahuac.  A former  Chuinashan  village 
connected  with  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  CO.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18.  1861. 

Katamoonchink  (‘hazelnut  grove.’  — 
Lewis).  The  Indian  name  of  the  site  of 
Whiteland,  Chester  co..  Pa.,  and  perhaps 
also  of  a Delaware  (?)  village  formerly 
near  West  Whiteland.  Mentioned  by 
Lewis  (1824)  in  Day,  Penn.,  222,  1843. 

Katana  ( K.’d'tana).  A former  Haida 
town  on  Louise  id..  Queen  Charlotte 
group,  Brit.  Col.,  in  pos.^e.^sion  of  the 
Kagials-kegawai. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
279,  1905. 

Katchadi  (people  of  Katch,  a creek  on 
Admiralty  id.).  A Tlingit  division  at 
Kake  and  Wrangell,  Alaska.  Some  of 
them  intermarried  with  the  Athapascans 
on  the  upper  Stikine. 

Kaadg  ett  ee. — Schoolcraft,  Ind,  Tribes,  v,  489, 
1855  (after  Kane;  misprint),  Kaady-ett-ee. — Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  npp..  155.59.  K atc'a'de — Boas, 
Fifth  Rcp.N.W.Trihes<'an..25,18S9.  Katschadi. — 
Krause.  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120,  15585,  Ga'tcadi, — Swan- 
ton, field  notes,  B.  A,  E.,  1904. 
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Katchanaak  {QatcxA'na-dk!,  ‘Hip 
lake’ ).  The  native  name  fur  the  Tlingit 
town  now  known  as  Wrangell,  the  winter 
town  of  the  8tikine  Indians  of  Alaska. 
It  was  so  named  because  the  mountain 
behind  it  resemblesa  buman  hipand  the 
inner  harbor  is  so  shut  in  as  to  appear  like 
a lake.  Indian  j)op.  22H  in  18V)0;  total 
population  (white  and  Indian)  8h8  in 
1900.  (.1.  K.  s.) 

Katearas.  One  of  the  principal  villages 
of  the  Tuscarora  in  1669,  “a  place  of  great 
Indian  trade  and  commerce”;  situated  on 
a s.  branch  of  Koanoke  r.,  N.  C. 

Katearas,— Lederer  (1072),  DLscov.,  22,  1902.  Ka- 
teras. — ibid.,  map. 

Katernuna  ( perhaps  jargon  ‘ Kater 
land’).  A Talirpingmiut  Kskimo  village 
of  the  Okomiut  tril)eon  Cumberland  sd., 
BalHn  land. — Ilowgate,  Cruise  of  Flor- 
ence, 84,  1879. 

Kathio.  A large  village  of  tbe  eastern 
Dakota,  the  Mdewakanton,  Wahpekute, 
Sisseton,  and  Wahpeton,  who  were  gath- 
ered about  Mille  Lac  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  Brower  (Kathio,  3.8,  1901 ) lo- 
cates the  village  at  the  outlet  of  Mille  Lac, 
Minn.,  and  thinks  it  was  a jMdewakanton 
settlement.  It  was  visited  in  1659  by 
Radisson;  in  1679  by  Du  Lutb,  wbo  speaks 
of  it  as  a great  village;  and  by  Hennef)in 
in  1680.  According  to  Warren  (Hist.  Ojib- 
ways,  160,  1885)  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Chippewa  about  1750.  See  Du  Luth  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  795,  1855. 

Kathlaram.  A body  of  Salish  formerly 
under  Fraser  superintendency,  British 
Columbia;  now  no  longer  officially  re- 
orted. 

athlaram. — Canadian  Ind.  AfF.,  79,  1878.  Kath- 
larem.— Ibid.,  138,  1879. 

Katimin.  K Karok  village  in  n.  w.  Cal. , 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Klamath  r.,  a mile 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon,  opposite 
Ishipishi.  It  was  believed  by  the  Karok 
to  be  the  center  of  the  world,  contained 
a sacred  house  and  sweat-house,  and  was 
the  scene  of  the  deer-skin  dance  and  of 
an  annual  ceremony  called  ‘‘making  the 
world.”  The  village  was  burned  by  the 
whites  in  1852. 

Sche-woh. —Gibbs  (1851)  in  .Sphoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iir,  151.  18.53.  Se-wah. — McKee  (1.S51)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  I,  32d  Cong.,  spec.  scss..  Kil.  18.53. 
Shegwuu— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf’n,  1903  (Ynrok 
name).  Si-wahs. — McKee,  op.  cit.,  211. 

Katipiara.  A Karok  vi  1 lage  oft  wo  houses 
on  the  s.  bank  of  Klamath  r..  Cal.,  nearly 
opposite  Orleans  Bar;  de.scribed  by  Oibbs 
in  1852.  See  Txana. 

Ka’.i-tee-pee-rah. — Giljb.s,  MS.  Mi.sccl.,  B.  .\.  E., 
18.52.  Katipiara. — .A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf’n,  1901. 

Katiru  { One  of  the  4 divi- 
sions of  the  main  body  of  the  Shasta,  liv- 
ing in  Klamath  valley,  from  Seiad  valley 
to  Hap|)y  Camp,  n.  Cal.  (u.  h.  n. ) 

Katkaayi  (‘island  ]ieople’,  from  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  Alsek  r. ).  A 
Tiingit  division  at  Sitka  belonging  to  the 
Raven  phratry. 


Chratka-ari.  — Krause,  Tlinket  Ind.,  118,  1885. 
aiA'tkaayi— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

Katkwaahltu  (‘town  on  the  point  of  a 
hill’).  A Tlingit  town  about  6m.  above 
the  mouth  of  Chilkat  r.,  Alaska;  pop. 
125  in  1880. 

Katkwaltu. — Krau.se,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  100,  1885.  Kut- 
kwutlu.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  31, 1884. 
Qatqlwa'altu'. — Swauton, field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,1904. 

Katlagulak  (Kid'yalaq).  A Chinookan 
tribe  formerly  living  on  the  s.  bank  of 
Columbia  r.,  in  Columbia  co..  Dreg.,  2 
m.  below  Rainier. — Boas,  Kathlamet 
Texts,  6,  1901. 

Katlaminimin.  A Chinookan  tribe  for- 
merly occupying  the  s.  end  of  Sauvies  id., 
Multnomah  co.,  Oreg.  Their  jtrincipal 
village  was  on  the  s.  w.  side  of  the  island, 
in  Willamette  r.  In  1806  Lewis  and  Clark 
estimated  their  number  at  280  in  12 
houses.  In  1850  they  were  .said  by  Lane 
to  be  associated  with  the  Cathlacumup 
and  Namoit. 

Cathlaminimims. — Stuart  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  x, 
23,  1821.  C'athlanamenamens. — Mor.se,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  308, 1822.  Cathlanaminim. — FranehOre,  Narr., 
135,1854.  Cathlanam  nimins. — Stuart,  op.  cit.,  115. 
Clam-nah-min-na-mun. — Lewis  and  Clark  Exped., 
Cones ed., 913,  note,  1893.  Clanaminamums. — Lewis 
and  Clark  E.xped.,  ii,  212, 1814.  Clanaminanums. — 
Ibid.,  11,208, 1817.  Clannahminamun. — Ibid.,  ii,  226, 
1814.  Clan-nar-min-a-mon’s. — Clark  (1806)  in  Orig. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  220, 1905.  Clannannini- 
muns. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,vii,  1848.  Clan-nar-min- 
na-mon. — Clark  (1800)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  IV,  210,  1905.  Clannarminnamuns. — Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  473, 1814.  Kathlaminimim. — 
Framboisequoted  by  Gairdner  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc. 
Loud.,  XI,  2.55,  1841.  Namanaxin. — Lane  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doe.  52,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  172, 1860.  Naman- 
anim. — Lane  in  Ind.  .All.  Hep.,  161, 1850.  Towahna- 
hiook. — Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  Coues  ed.,  iii, 
913,  1893  (error). 

Katlamoik.  Said  by  Boas  (Kathlamet 
Texts,  6,  1901)  to  be  a Chinookan  tribe 
formerly  living  at  the  site  of  the  jiresent 
town  of  Rainier,  Columbia  co.,  Oreg., 
but  later  (inf’n,  1904)  given  as  the  Chi- 
nook name  of  the  locality  of  the  modern 
Rainier,  and  of  Rainier  itself. 

GaLia'moix. — Boas,  inf'n,  1904.  Kua'inoii. — 
Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  0,  1901. 

Katlany’s  Village.  A summer  camp  of 
one  of  the  Taku  chiefs  of  the  Tlingit 
named  Qafa'ni;  106  people  were  there  in 
1880. — Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  32, 
1884. 

Katlian.  The  principal  chief  at  Sitka, 
Alaska,  at  the  time  it  was  settled  by  the 
Russians  under  Baranoff.  Also  called 
Kotlian.  The  first  fort  established  by 
Baranoff  in  1799  was  destroyed  by  the 
natives  under  Katlian’s  leadership,  and 
they  afterward  entrenched  themselves  so 
strongly  in  a palisaded  fort  reinforced  by 
stone  that  the  Russians,  returning  5 years 
later,  had  great  difficulty  in  dislodging 
them.  The  name  is  that  usually  borne 
by  the  chief  of  the  Kiksadi  clan  of  the 
Tlingit.  (j.  K.  s.) 

Katluchtna  (‘lovers  of  gla.ss  beads’). 
A Ivnaiakhotanaclan. — Richardson,  Arct. 
Exped.,  i,  407,  1851. 

Katmai.  A Kaniagmute  Eskimo  vil- 
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lage  on  the  s.  e.  coast  of  Alaska  penin. ; 
pop.  218  in  1880,  132  in  1890.— Petroff  in 
10th  Cen.'us,  Alaska,  28,  1884. 

Kato.  A Kuneste  tribe  or  band  for- 
merly living  in  Cahto  and  Long  valleys, 
Mendocino  co..  Cal.  These  were  prob- 
ably the  people  mentioned  by  McKee  as 
occupying  the  second  large  valley  of  Eel 
r.,  numbering  about  500  in  1851,  ami  dif- 
fering in  language  from  the  Porno,  a fact 
which  has  long  been  lost  sight  of. 
Powers  divides  them  into  Kai  Porno, 
Kastel  Porno,  and  Kato  Porno,  and  gives 
a Kulanapan  vocabulary.  They  have 
recently  been  found  to  belong  to  the 
Athapascan  stock,  and  closely  related  to 
the  Wailaki,  although  they  resemble  the 
Porno  in  culture.  (p.  e.  g.) 

Batemdaikai.—  Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond., 77, 18o6.  Batem-da-kai-ee. — Gibbsin School- 
craft, ind.  Tribes,  iii,-134, 1853.  B.-tem-da-kaii. — 
Powell  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  nr,  491,  1877. 
Batin-da-kia. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  210,  18.51.  Cabadi- 
lapo.— .McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Hoc. 4,  32d  Cong., 
spec.  se.ss.,  148, 1853.  Cahto  Pomo. — Powers  in  Over- 
land Mo.,  IX,  500,  1872.  Kai  Po-mo. — Powers  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,111, 148,  1877.  Ka-to-Po-mo. — 
Ibid.,  150.  Ki-Pomas.— Ind.  Aff.  Rej).  1804,  119, 
1805.  Laleshiknom. — A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf’n,  1903 
(Yuki  name).  Tlokeang. — Kroeber,  Coast  Yuki 
MS.,  Univ.  Cal.  (own  name). 

Katomemetunne  (‘people  by  the  deep 
water’).  A former  village  of  the  Mish- 
ikhwutmetunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 

Ka'-io-me'-me  ^un'ne. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  232,  1890. 

Katsalgi  {kdtsa  ‘panther’,  algi  ‘peo- 
ple ’ ) . A Creek  clan. 

Kat'-chu. — Morgan,  .\nc.  Soc..  101,1877  (‘Tiger’). 
Katsalgi. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  165, 
188-4. 

Katsey.  A Cowichan  tribe  occupying 
the  villages  of  Heltsas  and  Shuwalethet, 
on  Pitt  lake  and  river  emptying  into  the 
lower  Fraser,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  79  in  1904. 

Kaitze.— Brit.  Adm.  Chart,  no.  1917.  Katezie. — 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1878.  79.  Katsey. — Can.  Ind. 
Rep.  1901,  pt.  2,  158.  K-e'etse. — Boas  in  Rep. 
64th  Meeting  Brit.  .V.  A.  S.,  454,  1894.  Ke'tsi. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Snrv.  Can.,  54,  1902. 

Katshikotin.  A part  of  the  Hankutchin 
living  on  Yukon  r.,  a short  distance  be- 
low Fortymile  cr. , near  the  Y ukon- Alaska 
boundary. 

Ka-tshik-otin,— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Snrv.  Can. 
for  1888,  202b,  1889.  K1  t-ol-klin.— Scliwatka, 
Rep.  on  Alaska,  86,  1885  (name  given  by  Rn.ssian 
half-breeds). 

Katstayot  {Kat-sta'->idt).  A former 
Chumashan  village  between  Pt  Concep- 
tion and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  at  a locality 
now  called  Santa  Anita. — Henshaw,  Bue- 
naventura MS.  vocal).,  B.  A.  E.,  18S4. 

Kattak.  A former  Kaniagmiut  village 
on  Afognak  id.,  e.  of  Afognak,  Alaska. 
Katak.— Bilker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kattag- 
miut. — Buss. -Am.  map  (1849)  quoted  by  Baker, 
ibid.  Kattagmjut.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz., 
map,  1855. 

Katzik.  Two  I ndian  settlements  on  the 
s.  bank  of  lower  Fra.ser  r.,  below  Snmaiss 
lake,  Brit.  Col.  (Brit.  Col.  maji,  Ind. 
Aff.,  Victoria,  1872).  Perhaps  the  name 
refers  to  the  Katsey  tribe. 

Katzimo  { Ka-lzi' -mo) . The  Keresan 
name  of  a precipitous  mesa  rising  430  ft 


above  the  basin  of  Acoma,  and  about  3 
m.  N.  e.  of  the  latter])ueblo,  in  Valencia 
CO.,  N.  Mex.  According  to  tradition  its 
summit  was  the  site  of  one  of  several  pre- 
historic villages  which  the  Acoma  jieople 
successively  occnjiied  during  their  south- 
westerlv  movement  from  the  mythic  Shi- 
papu  in  the  indefinite  N.  The  tradition 
relates  that  during  a storm  a part  of  the 
rock  fell  and  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
cut  off  from  the  valley  beneath,  perished. 
The  site  was  henceforth  abandoned,  the 
survivors  moving  to  another  mesa  on  the 
summit  of  which  they  erected  the  pres- 
ent Acoma  pueblo  (q.  V.).  Katzimo  mesa 
is  inaccessible  by  ordinary  means,  but  it 
5vas  scaled  in  1897  by  a party  representing 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and 
evidences  of  its  former  occupancy  ob- 
served, thus  verifying  the  native  tradi- 
tion. See  Bandelier  in  Century  Cyclop, 
of  Names,  18:*4;  Hodge  (1)  in  Century 
Mag.,  Lvi,  15,  IMay,  1898,  (2)  in  Am.  An- 
throp..  Sept.  1897,  and  the  references 
noted  below.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Inchanted  Mesa. — Lummis,  New  Mexico  David, 
39,  1891.  Katzim-a.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Pap.,  IV,  314,  1892.  Mesa  Encantada. — Pullen  in 
Harper’s  Weekly,  594,  Aug.  2,  1890.  Kock  of  Kat- 
zimo.—Lumnii.s,  op.  cit.,  40. 

Kau.  The  Corn  clan  of  the  Patki 
(Water  House)  phratry  of  the  Ho])!. 

Ka-ah, — Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  117, 1884.  Ka'i-e. — 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  .Y.E.,  39,  1891.  Kaii  win- 
■wu. — F'ewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583, 1901  (win- 
w’ft  = ‘ clan ’).  Ka'-ii  wiin-wu. — Fewke.s  in  .\in. 
Anthrop,,  Vii,  402,  1894. 

Kaudjukdjuak  { Qaudjuqdjuaq) . A win- 
ter settlement  of  the  Akudnirmiut  Es- 
kimo between  Frobisher  bay  ami  Cum- 
berland sd.,  Baffin  land. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kaughii.  A former  Chumashan  village 
at  La  Canada  del  Corral,  about  22  m.  from 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Ka-h ‘o'. —Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocah., 
B.  A.  E..  1884.  Kaughii.— Father  Timeno  (1850) 
quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 

Kauhuk  (‘high  place’).  .\  former 
Alsea  village  on  the  s.  side  of  ALsea  r., 
Oreg. ; noted  by  Lewis  and  Clark  as  con- 
taining 400  inhabitants  in  1806,  and  as 
existing  on  the  coast. 

Kahuncle. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  473, 1814. 
Kabunkle. — Ibid.,  Il,  188,  1814.  Ka-hun-kle’s. — 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  li7,  1905.  Kau'- 
huk. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  .\m.  Folk-lore.  III. ‘230.  1890. 

Kaukhwan.  .A  former  Alsea  village  on 
the  N.  side  of  .Alsea  r.,  Oreg.,  at  Beaver  cr. 
Kau'-qwan. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  .\m.  Folk-lore,  III, 
230,  1890. 

Kauldaw.  The  Kitksan  division  and 
town  lying  farthest  inland  toward  the 
headwaters  of  Skeena  r.,  under  the  Ba- 
bine  and  Skeena  River  agency,  Brit.  Col. ; 
pop.  37  ill  1904. 

Culdoah. — Horetzky,  Canada  on  Pac.,  212.  1874. 
Gal-doe.— Can.  Ind.  .Vff.  Kep.,431, 1896.  Gal  Doe. — 
Ibid.,  ‘2.52,  1891.  Gol-doe.— Ibid.,  ‘280,  1S94.  Kal- 
doe. — Ibid.,  415,  1898.  Kaul-daw. — Dorsey  in  .\m. 
.Yntiii.,  XIX,  27S.  1.S97.  Kuldo.— Brit.  Col.  map, 
187-2.  Kuld-e.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  )>t.  ii,  100,  1901. 
Kuldos.— Tolmic  and  Dawson,  Voeabs.  Brit.  Col., 
114b,  1884. 
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Kaumauangmiut  (from  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  around  which  they  chiefly 
dwell).  An  Eskimo  tribe  in  s.  e.  Baffin 
land,  probably  closely  related  to  the 
Nugumiut.' 

Karmowong. — Hall,  Arctic  Researches,  291,  1865. 
Kaumanang. — Boas  in  Deutsche  ticog.  Blatt.,viii, 
32,  1835  (mis|irint).  K'aumauangmiut. — Boas  in 
Peterinanns  Mitt.,  no.  80,  70,  1885.  Quaumauang- 
miut. — Boas  i i Glh  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  4'-'l,  1888. 

Kaunaumeek.  A former  Stockl  tridge  vil- 
lage in  Kensselaerco.  (?),  N.  A".,  abonthalf- 
way  between  Albany  and  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  to  which  latter  jdace  the  inhabit- 
ants removed  in  1744. — Brainerd  (ca. 
1745)  quoted  bv  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hud- 
son R.,  1D8,  18f2. 

Kautas.  A Koyukukhotana  village  on 
Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska,  with  10  inhabitants 
in  1885. 

Cawtaskakat. — .Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  111,  1887. 

Kauten  (A'au^ien).  A Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  the  right  bank  of 
Stjuawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  B.,  474,  1900. 

Kauweh.  An  unidentitied  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  Cal.,  below  its  junction  with 
the  Trinity,  and  therefore  in  Yurok  ter- 
ritory.— McKee  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Inch  Tribes,  iii,  138,  1853. 

Kaveazruk.  A Kaviaginiut  village  at 
Port  Clarence,  Alaska. — hdeventh  Census, 
Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Kaviagmiut.  An  Eskimo  tribe  occupy- 
ing the  s.  jmrt  of  Kaviak  penin.,  Alaska, 
from  Norton  bay  w.  Many  winter  on  the 
E.  shore  of  Norton  sd.  Dali  includes  the 
Kinugumiut,  whose  lawless  life  and  enter- 
prise have  been  copied  by  the  Kaviagmiut 
remaining  in  their  old  home.  This  was 
once  a populous  country,  but  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  arctic  hare  and  the  marmot, 
the  disappearance  of  the  reindeer,  and  the 
raids  of  the  Kinugumiut  have  depopu- 
lated the  peninsula  and  caused  the  inhab- 
itants to  migrate  to  other  parts  of  arctic 
Alaska  and  become  merged  in  other 
tribes.  Local  subdivisions  of  the  exist- 
ing Kaviagmiut,  who  numbered  427  in 
1890,  areas  follows:  Aziagmiut,  of  Sledge 
id.;  Kaviazagmiut,  at  the  head  of  Port 
Clarence;  Kniktagemiut,  of  Colofnin 
bay,  and  Ukivogmiut,  of  King  id.  Their 
villasies  are  Aiacheruk,  Akpaliut,  .\nelo, 
Anlik,  Atnuk,  Ayak,  Aziak,  Chaik,  Chain- 
ruk,  Chinik,  Chiukak,  Iknetuk,  Iinokte- 
gokshuk,  Kachegaret,  Kalulek,  Kaveaz- 
ruk, Kaviak,  Kogluk,  Kovogzruk, 
Metukatoak,  Netsekawik,  Niktak,  Okino- 
yoktokawik,  0|)iktulik,  Perebluk,  Seni- 
kave,  Shinna])ago,  Siningmon,  Sinuk, 
Sitnazuak,  Sunvalluk,  Takchuk,  Tubuk- 
tulik.  Uinuk,  Ukivak,  Ukodliut,  and 
Ukviktniik. 

Anligtnuts.— Holmbcigip'Oted  by  Dall,.\lii.‘ika,‘108, 
1870.  Anlygmuten.— Wnuigoll.Etlinog.  Niu‘b.,122, 
1839.  Kavea.  — Kelly.  .Arct.  Eskimo,  9,  1890. 
Kaveaks. — Wbvmi>ei'.  Tniv.  in  Alnska.  143,  1868. 
Kaverong Mutes.— Kelly,  Aret.  Eskimo,  chart,  1890. 
BTa^jacks.— Raymond  in  Ind.  .AIT.  Rep.  1869,  591, 


1870.  Kaviagmut.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.E., 
map.  1899.  Kaviagmuts. — Dali,  Alaska,  408,  1870. 
Kaviagmyut. — Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  178, 
1894.  Kaviaks.— Dali  in  IToc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  iv, 
35,  1869. 

Kaviak.  A Kaviagmiut  village  s.  e.  of 
Port  Clarence,  Alaska;  pop.  200  in  1880. — 
Baker,  Ceog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Kaviazagmiut.  A subdivision  of  the 
Kaviagmiut,  q.  v. 

Kaviagamute.— I’etrolT,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  Kaviazagamute. — Ibid. ,11.  Kaviaza'gemut. — 
Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  map,  1887. 

Kavinish.  A former  Kawia  village  in 
Coahuila  valley.  Riverside  co..  Cal. 

Ka-vi-nish.— BarroAVS, Ethuo.-Bot.  Coahuillaind., 
34,  1900.  Indian  Wells. — Ibid. 

Kaiva  (Knwa,  ‘eel  spring ’ ).  A Modoc 
campat  Yaneks,  on  Sprague  r.,  s.  Oreg. 
Kaua. — Gatscliet  in  Cont.  N.  .A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  1, 
31;  pt.  2,  122,  1890.  Kawa. — Ibid. 

Kawaibatunya(  Ka-ivai-bu-iun-u) . Given 
as  the  Watermelon  clan  of  the  Patki 
(Cloud)  ])hratry  |of  the  Hopi. — Stephen 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 

Kaivaiisu.  The  most  westerly  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Ute-Chemehuevi  linguistic  di- 
vision of  the  Bhoshonean  family.  They 
occupy  an  isolated  area  on  both  sides  of 
theTehachapi  mts.,  (’ah,  but  particularly 
the  w.  side  around  Paiute  mts.,  and  the 
valleys  of  Walker  basin  and  Caliente  and 
Kelso  CI  S.  as  far  s.  as  Tehachapi. 

Cobajais.— Garetjs  (1776),  Diary,  489, 1900.  Cobaji. — 
Ibid.,  304,  445.  Covaji.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Com  pend.,  .510.  1878.  Kah-wis'-sah. — Merriamin 
Science, XIX,  916,  Jun>-15, 1904.  Kawaiisu. — Kroe- 
ber,  inf’n,  1905  (A'okuts  name).  Ka-wi'-a-suh. — 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ill,  393,  1877  (A'o- 
kuts  name).  Kawishm.— Kroeber.  infn,  1905  (Tu- 
batulabal  name).  Kow-a'-sah. — Merriam,  op.  eit. 
Kubakhye.— Kriteber,  infn,  1905  (Mohave  name). 
Newoo'-ah.— Merriam, op.cit. ( = ‘ peojile ’ ).  Noches 
Colteches. — Garces,  op.  cit.,  295,  304  (so  called  by 
Mariposa  peoi>le).  Ta-hi-cha-pa-han-na. — Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni.  393.  1877  (divDion 
around  mtns.  of  same  name).  Ta-hichp'. — Ibid, 
(so  called  by  Kern  r.  people). 

Katvaika.  A ruined  pueblo,  attributed 
by  the  Hopi  to  the  Kawaika  people,  a 
name  also  aiiplied  by  them  to  the  ])ueblo 
of  Laguna,  N.  Mex.,  and  by  the  Lagunas 
themselves  to  designate  their  village; 
situated  a short  distance  w.  of  the  Keam’s 
Canyon  road,  on  the  toji  of  a mesa  be- 
tween two  gorges  tributary  to  Jeditoh 
\alley,  in  the  Hoi>i  country,  n.  e.  Ari- 
zona. The  ruin  was  surveyed  and  first 
described  by  V.  "Mindeleff  in  1885,  under 
the  name  Mishiptonga,  apparently 
through  confusion  Avith  Nesheptanga, 
another  ruin  near  by.  The  ruin  has  lieen 
largely  rifled  of  its  art  remains  by  Navaho 
diggers  and  the  results  mostly  lost  to 
science,  but  systematic  excavation  Avas 
conducted  in  the  undisturbed  jiortion  by 
the  National  Museum  in  1901.  Bee  Min- 
deleff  in  8th  Reji.  B.  A.  E.,  52,  jil.  9, 
1891;  Mooney  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  July, 
1893;  EeAvkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  590, 
622,  1898;  Hough  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1901,  339,  1903. 

Ka-wafka.— Mooney,  op.  cit.  Kawaiokuh.— Hough 
op.  cit.  Mishiptonga. — MindelelT,  op.  cit. 
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Kawaiki  (Hitchiti:  oH  ‘water',  mvdiki 
‘hauling’,  ‘carrying’  [place]:  ‘water- 
carrying place  ’ ) . A former  Lower  Creek 
town  at  tlie  junction  of  the  present  Cowi- 
kee  cr.  and  Chattahoochee  r.,  in  the  n. 
corner  of  Barbour  co.,  Ala.  It  had  45 
heads  of  families  in  1833.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Cow  ye  ka. — Census  of  1833  in  Schoolcraft,  Ina. 
Tribes,  i v,  678,  1854.  Kawaiki.— Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,i,  134, 1884.  ^ ^ 

Kawanunyi  { Kdwandnyt,  from  kuwana 
‘duck’,  yi  locative:  ‘duck  place’).  A 
former  Cherokee  settlement  about  the 
present  Ducktown,  Polk  co.,  s.  e.  Tennes- 
see. (.1.  M.) 

Cowanneh.— Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887. 
Duck- town.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce,  ibid., 
144. 

Kawarakish  {Ka-iva-ra^-kiith).  One  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Pitahauerat,  or 
Tapaje  Pawnee,  the  other  being  the  Pita- 
hauerat proper. — Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,  241,  1889. 

Kawas  ( KHi'was,  ‘ fish  eggs  ’ ) . A subdi- 
vision of  theStustas,  an  important  family 
of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida.  One 
of  their  chiefs  is  said  to  have  been 
blown  across  to  the  Stikine  country, 
where  he  became  a chief  among  the 
Stikine.  (•!•  s.), 

K’a'was.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes  Canada, 
22,  1898.  Kla'was.— Swanton,  Cont.,  Haida,  275, 
1905.  Kouas. — Harrison  in  IToc.  and  Trans.  Roy. 
Soe.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  125,  1895. 

Kawchodiime(l:a  ‘hare’,o/io  ‘great’,  din- 
ne‘ people’;  ‘people  of  the  great  hares’). 
An  Athapascan  tribe  dwelling  n.  of 
Great  Bear  lake,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada, 
on  Mackenzie  r.,  the  lakes  e.  of  it,  and  An- 
derson r.  Mackenzie  ( \ oy.,  i,  206,1802) 
said  they  were  a small  tribe  residing  on 
Peace  r.,  who  spoke  the  language  of  the 
Chipewyan  and  derived  their  name  from 
the  Arctic  hare,  their  chief  means  of  sup- 
port. Atanother  time  (Ma.ss.  Hist.  Coll., 
II,  43,  1814)  he  placed  them  on  Porcupine 
r.,  Alaska.  Franklin  (Johrn.  to  Polar  Sea, 
261,  1824)  placed  them  immediately  n. 
of  the  Thlingchadinne  on  the  n.  side  of 
the  outlet  of  Bear  lake.  Back  (Journal, 
497,  1833-35)  located  them  on  IMackenzie 
r.  as  far  n.  as  68°.  Richardson  (Arct. 
Exped.,  II,  3,  1851)  gave  their  habitat  as 
the  banks  of  Mackenzie  r.  from  Slave  lake 
downward.  Hind  (Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  261, 
1863)  said  they  resorted  to  Ft  Norman  and 
Ft  Good  Hope  on  the  Mackenzie,  and  also 
to  Ft  Yukon,  Alaska.  Koss(  MS.,B.  A.  E.) 
said  they  resided  in  1859  in  the  country 
surroumiing  FtGood  Hope  on  Mackenzie 
r.,  extending  beyond  the  Arctic  circle, 
where  thev  came  in  contact  with  the 
Kutchin,  with  whom  by  intermarriage 
they  have  formed  the  tribe  of  Bastard 
Loucheux  ( Nellagottine).  Petitot  (Diet. 
Dcne-Dindjie,  XX,  1876)  said  the  Kawcho- 
dinne  lived  on  the  low^er  Alackenzie  from 
Ft  Norman  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  They 
are  described  as  a thickset  jieople,  who 
subsist  partly  on  fish  and  reindeer,  but 


obtain  their  clothing  and  most  of  their 
food  from  the  liares  that  abound  in  their 
couiitrv.  Their  language  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  Etchareottine,  while 
their  style  of  dress  and  their  customs  are 
the  same,  although  through  long  inter- 
course with  the  traders,  for  whom  they 
have  great  respect,  most  of  the  old  cus- 
toms and  beliefs  of  the  tribe  have  become 
extinct.  They  are  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Eskimo.  The  Kawchodmne 
have  a legend  of  the  formation  of  the  earth 
by  the  muskratandthe  beaver.  The  dead 
are  deposited  in  a rude  cage  built  above 
ground,  the  body  being  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  or  a moose  skin;  the  ]>ro[)erty  cf 
relatives  is  de.stroyed,  and  their  hair  is  cut 
as  a sign  of  mourning.  W hen  the  supply 
of  hares  becomes  exhausted,  as  it  fre- 
quently does,  they  believe  these  mount 
to  the  sky  by  means  of  the  trees  and  re- 
turn in  the' same  way  when  they  reap- 
pear. Polygamy  is  now  rare.  They  are 
a peaceable  tribe,  contrasting  with  their 
Kutchin  neighbors.  In  personal  combat 
theygrasp  each  other  by  their  hair,  which 
they  twist  round  and  round  until  one  of 
the  contestants  falls  to  the  ground.  They 
are  not  so  numerous  as  formerly,  a great 
many  having  died  from  starvation  in  1841, 
at  which  time  numerous  acts  of  cannibal- 
ism are  said  to  have  occurred.  In  1858 
Ross  (MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  gave  the  iiojmlation 
as  467;  29L  males,  176  females.  Of  these 
103  resorted  to  Ft  Norman  and  364  to  Ft 
Good  Hope.  Petitot  (Diet.  Donc-Dindjie, 
XX,  1876)  arranged  them  in  five  subdivi- 
sions: Nigottine,  Katagottine,  Katchogot- 
tine,  Satchotugottine,  and  Nellagottine. 
In  another  list  (Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Paris, 
1875)  instead  of  Nigottine  he  has  litat- 
chogottine  and  Chintagottine^.  In  a later 
grouping  ( Autour  du  laedes  Esclaves,  362, 
1891)  Petitot  identities  Katagottine  with 
Chintagottine,  suppresses  Satchotugot- 
tine, and  adds  Kfwetragottine. 

Denk— Petitot,  Hiire  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1869. 
Dene  Peaux-de-lievre.- Petitot.  Autour  clu  lac  des 
Esclaves,  2.H9,  1891.  Barefoot  Indians.— t happell, 
Hudson  Bav,  166,  1817.  Hare  Indians.— Mac- 
kenzie, Voy.',  I,  206,  1802.  Hareskins.— Petitot  in 
.lour.  Rov.  Geog.  Soc.,  650, 1883.  Ka-cho-’dtinne.— 
Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii.  3,  1851.  Kah-cho 
tinne.— Ross  quoted  by  Gibbs,  MS  . B.  A.  E. 
(‘.Arctic  hare  people’).  Kan  ho. — Gallatin  in 
Trans.  .Am.  Antiq.  See.,  Ii,  19,  1S:16.  Kat‘a-got- 
tine  — Petitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1867.  K'a-t'a- 
gottine.— Petitot,  Diet.  DenO-Dindjie,  xx,  1876 
(•people  among  the  hares’).  Kawchodinneh.— 
Erankliu,  .louru.  to  Polar  Sea,  261. 18'24.  Kha-t'a- 
ottine.— Petitot  in  Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Paris,  chart, 
187.5.  Khatpa-Gottine.— Petitot,  .Aulourd\i  laedes 
E-clave-i,  362,  1891  (‘people  among  the  rabbits’). 
Kkpayttchare  ottine.— Petitot,  Haro  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1869  ((’hi|>e\vyau  name).  Nouga  — -Mac- 
farlaue  (18.57)  in  Hind.  Lab.  Penin..  n.  •2.58,1.863 
(‘si>ittle’;  Eskimo  name).  PeaudeLie  re.— Peti- 
tot i’>  Bull.  Soc.  (icog.  Paris,  chart,  1875  Peaux- 
de-L  e 'res.— Petitot,  .Autour  du  lac  dcs  E-'claves, 
362,  1891.  Rabbitskins.— McEoan.  Hudson  Bav,  ii, 
213,  1819.  Slave.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  r, 
212.  1.851.  Ta  na-tin-ne.— Morgan,  Consang.  and 
Allin.,  '289,  l.s71. 
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Kawchogottine  (‘dwellers  among  the 
large  hares’).  A division  of  the  Kaw- 
chodinne.  Petitot,  in  1867  (MS.,  B.  A. 
E.),  located  them  on  the  border  of  the 
wooded  region  n.  e.  of  Ft  Good  Hope, 
and  in  1875  (Bnll.  Soc.  de  Geog.  Paris, 
chart,  1875)  on  the  headwaters  of  An- 
derson r.,  N.  of  Great  Bear  lake.  The 
same  authority  (Autonr  du  lac  des  Es- 
claves,  362,  1891)  says  their  habitat  is  on 
the  large  lakes  of  the  interior  e.  of  ]\Iac- 
kenzie  r. 

K’a-tcho-gottine.— Petitot,  Diet.  D(>nii-Dindjie,  xx, 
1876.  Katcho-Ottine. — Petitot  in  Can.  Rcc.  Sci.,  i, 
49,  1884.  Kha-tcho-gottine. — Petitot  in  Bnl.  Soc. 
de  Geog.  Paris,  chart,  1875.  Natle-tpa-Gottine. — 
Petitot,  Antour  du  lac  des  E.sclaves,  362,  1891 
( = ‘people  among  the  little  reindeer’). 

Kawia.  The  name,  of  uncertain  deri- 
vation, of  aShoshonean  division  in  s.  Cal- 
ifornia, affiliated  lingnisticallv  with  the 
AguasCalientes,  Jnanenos,  and  Luisenos. 
They  inhabit  the  n.  tongue  of  the  Colo- 
rado desert  from  Banning  s.  e.  at  least  as 
far  as  Sal  ton,  as  also  the  headwaters  of 
Santa  Margarita  r.,  where  the  Kawia  res. 
is  situated.  Formerly  they  are  said  to 
have  extended  into  San  Bernardino  val- 
ley, but  it  seems  more  likely  that  this 
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was  occupied,  as  at  ])resent,  by  the  Se- 
rranos. They  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  a Yokuts  tribe  bearing  the  same 
name.  They  were  firet  visited  in  1776  by 
Fray  I'rancisco  (Jarces,  who  referred  to 
them  under  their  Mohave  name,  “Jecu- 
ich,”  obtained  from  his  guide.  At  this 
time  they  lived  about  the  n.  slopes  of  tlie 
San  Jacinto  mts.  and  to  the  northward, 
and  roamed  e.  to  the  Colorado,  but  their 


principal  seat  was  about  San  Gorgonio 
pass.  Burton  (H.  H.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.,3dsess.,  115, 1857)  gave  3,500  as  the 
number  of  men  alone  in  1856,  evidently 
an  exaggeration.  There  were  793  Indians 
assembled  under  the  name  “Coahuila” 
at  all  the  Mission  re.servations  in  1885, 
while  the  Indians  on  Cahuilla  res.  under 
the  Mission  Tide  r.  agency  in  1894  num- 
bered 151,  and  in  1902,  159.  This  reser- 
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vation  consists  of  18,240  acres  of  un- 
patented  land.  Villages:  Duasno,  Juan 
Bauti-sta,  Kavinish,  Kawia,  Kwaleki, 
Lawilvan,  !Malki,  Pachawal,  Palseta,  Pal- 
tewat,  Panachsa,  San  Sebastian,  Sechi, 
Sokut  iMenyil,  Temalwahish,  Torres, 
Tova,  and  Wewutnowhu. 

Caguilias. — Duflot  de  Mofra,«,  l.  3-19.  1844.  Cagul- 
las. — Duflot  de  Mofras  misquoted  by  Latham  in 
Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Loud.,  vi,  76.  18.54.  Cahnilla. — 
Tolmie  amt  Daw.son,  Comp.  Vocabs.,  128,  1884. 
Cahnillo.— Ibid..  129.  Cahuilla.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
175,  1902  (applied  to  res.).  Cahuillos. — Ludwig, 
Abor.  Lang.,  26,  1816.  Cah-wee-os. — Whipple, 
Kxpod.  from  San  Diego,  17,  1861.  Cah-willas. — 
Heiutzelman  (1853)  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.,  3d  .sess.,  44, 1857.  Carvillas. — Burton,  ibid., 
1 14.  Cavios. — Gatschet  in  Rej).  Chief  Engrs.,  pt.  3. 
.5.53,1876.  CawMs. — Ibid.  Coahuilas. — Stanley  in 
Ind.  .-VIT.  Rej).  1,869,  194,  1870.  Coguifa. — GarcGs 
(1775-76),  Diary,  289, 1900  (identical?).  Cohuillas. — 
Stanley  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  119, 1865.  Cohuilles. — 
Greene  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  93,1870.  Cowela. — Ilen- 
Icyin  Ind.  AIT. Rep. 18.56,243, 1857.  Cowillas. — Beale 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  .spec,  se.ss.,  378, 18,53. 
Dancers. — Cones,  Garc<5s  Diary,  42,  1900.  Danza- 
rines. — Ibid. ,204, 423.  Gecuiches. — Ibid. ,423.  Hak- 
wiohe. — Kroeber,  inf’n.  1905  (Mohave  name). 
Jecuches. — Cones,  Garc5s  Diary,  index,  1900.  Je- 
cueohe. — Garees  (1776),  Diary,  444,  19lX).  Jecui- 
ches. — Ibid.,  451.  Jequiches. — Ibid.  Kahuilla. — 
Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6,  189,  1883.  Kah- 
weaks. — Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  53,  45th  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
70,  1879.  Kah-we-as. — Wozcncraft  in  Ex.  Doc. 
4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  289,18,53.  Kahweyahs. — 
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Schumacher  in  Rep.  Peabody  Mus.,  xn,  621,1880. 
Kauvuyas.— Loew  in  Rep.  Chief  lingrs.,  pt.  3,  642, 
1876.  Kau-yai'-chits.— Powell  in  Ind.  All.  Rep. 
1873,  61,  1871.  Kavayos,— Gatschet  in  Rep.  Chief 
Engrs.,  pt.  3,  653,  1876.  Kavwaru-maup.— Ingalls 
(1872)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66, 42d  Cong.,  3d  ses.x.,  2, 

1873.  Koahualla.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1877,  246,  1878. 
Tecuiche.— Cortez  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  ill, 
pt.  3,  125,  1856  (misquoting  Garces). 

Kawia.  A Yokuts  tribe  formerly  living 
on  the  edge  of  the  plains  on  the  n.  side  of 
Kaweah  r.,  Cal.,  but  now  extinct.  They 
were  hostile  to  the  American  settlers. 
By  agreement  of  IMay  13, 1851  ( which  was 
not  confirmed),  a reserve  was  set  aside 
for  this  and  other  tribes  between  Kaweah 
and  Chowchilla  rs.,  Cal.,  which  at  the 
same  time  ceded  their  unreserved  lands. 
This  tribe  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Kawia  (Coalmila,  Cahuillo,  etc.),  a Sho- 
shonean  tribe  in  Riverside  co..  Cal. 

Cah- was. —Johnston  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  61, 
32d  Cong.,  1st.  sess.,  23,  1852.  Cahwia. — Barbour 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  232,  1851.  Cah-wi-ah. — VVes.sells 
(1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  73,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
82,  1857.  Cowhuillas.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
June  8,  1860.  Cowiahs.— Henley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
511,  1854.  Cow-illers.— Lewis,  ibid.,  400,  18.58. 
Cowwillas.— Dole,  ibid.,  219,  1861.  Gawia.— A.  L. 
Kroeber,  inf’n,  1906  (the  more  strictly  correct 
form).  Kahweahs. — Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  456, 

1874.  Kauia. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  in, 
870,  1877.  Kawia.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1903,  .508,  1904. 
Keawahs.  — Maltbv  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  381,  1872. 
Keweah.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  284,  1884. 

Kawia.  A Kawia  village  on  Cahuilla 
res.,  near  the  headwaters  of  Santa  Marga- 
rita r.,  s.  Cal. 

Cahuilla.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902, 17.5,  1903. 

Kawfrasanachi  ( ‘ white  hill  ’ ).  A Tara- 
humare  rancheria  in  Chihuahua,  Mexi- 
co.— Lumholtz,  inf’n,  bS94. 

Kawita.  The  name  of  two  former 
Lower  Creek  towns  on  Chattahoochee 
r.,  in  Russell  co.,  Ala.  They  were  situ- 
ated 2i  m.  apart  and  were  commonly 
distinguished  as  Upper  Kawita  and  Ka- 
wita Talahasi  ( ‘Kawitaold  town’ ),  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  spelling.  The  former  was 
situated  on  thew.  bank  of  the  river,  3 m. 
below  its  falls,  the  latter  ^ m.  from  the 
stream.  Kawita  Talahasi,  or  Old  Kawita, 
was  the  “public  establishment”  of  the 
Lower  Creeks  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  agent.  In  1799  it  could  muster  66 
warriors,  and  about  the  year  1833  the 
town  contained  289  families.  It  was  an 
offshoot  from  Kasihta,  and  in  turn  gave 
origin  to  Weturnpka,  on  Big  Uchee  cr. 
From  the  fact  that  Kawita  was  regarded 
as  the  assembly  place  and  treaty  capital 
of  the  Lower  Creeks,  the  name  was  fre- 
quently used  synonymously  with  Lower 
Creeks;  as  Kusa,  the  name  of  the  capital 
of  the  Upper  Creeks,  was  sometimes  used 
to  designate  that  portion  of  the  tribe.  In 
1775  Bartram  (Trav.,  387,  1792)  spoke  of 
Kawita  Talahasi  as  “the  bloody  town, 
where  the  micos,  chiefs,  and  warriors 
assemble  when  a general  war  is  proposed; 
and  here  captives  and  state  malefactors 
are  put  to  death.”  (a.  s.  g.) 

Akowetako. — Sqnier  in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  31, 
1877  (traditional  name,  Jide  the  Walam-Olum). 


Ani'-Kawi'ta.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,508, 
1900  (Cherokee  name  of  Lower  Creeks,  from  their 
former  principal  town  on  Chatlalioochee  r.). 
Cabetas.— Barcia,  hinsayo,  313,  1723.  Cabuitta.— 
Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  5,  177C>.  Cacouitas.— Bandry 
des  Lozidres,  Voy.  AlaLe.,  242,  1802.  Cahouita. — 
Penifire  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  311,  1822. 
Cahouitas.— La  Harpe  (1703)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  Ill,  29,  1851.  Cahuita.— Jeffcry.s,  Fr.  Dorn., 
134,  map,  1761.  Canitas.— Smith  (1785)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  III,  .557, 1853.  Caoitas. — Charle- 
voix,New  France,  Shea’s  ed.,  VI,  147,1806.  Cao- 
netas.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  We.st,  126, 1816.  Cao- 
nites. — Ibid.  Caouikas. — Smith,  Bouquet’s  Expcd., 
70,  1766.  Caouitas.— Dn  Pratz,  La.,  ii,  208,  1758. 
Caveta. — Barcia,  En.siivo,  287,  1723.  Cawidas. — N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  (1753),  vi,  797,  1855.  Cawittas.— 
Romans,  Florida,  90,  1775.  Cawittaws. — Carroll, 
Hist.  Coll.  S.  C.,  I,  190,  1836.  Cohuntas.— Martin, 
Hi.st.  La.,  I,  161,  18  7.  Coneta.— Mor.-e,  N.  Am., 
218,  1776  (misi)rint).  Conetta. — Jeffcry.s,  Am. 

Atlas.  5,  1776  (town  on  headwaters  of  Ocmulgce 
r.).  Conetuhs. — Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  19,1848. 
Couetta. — Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  6,  1776.  Couitias. — 
Brinton, Florida  Pen. ,144, 1859.  Couueta. — Alccdo, 
Die.  Geog.,  I,  676.  1876.  Coweeta.— Drake,  Bk. 
Ind.s.,bk.iv,29, 1848.  Coweitas.— Giissefeld,  map 
U.  S.,1784.  Coweta. — Bartram,  Travels,  387,  1792. 
Cowetah.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
11,  95, 1836.  Cow-e-tah  Tallahassee. — Royce  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ga.  map,  1899.  Cowetas. — Lincoln 
(1789)  in  Am.  State  Pup.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  78,  1832. 
Cowetau.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814),  162,  1837.  Co- 
wetaw. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  IV,  51,18-18.  Cowet- 
tas.— Romans,  Florida,  i,  280,  1775.  Cow-e-tugh. — 
Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  52,  1848.  Cow-e-tuh. — 
Ibid.,  25, 55.  Cow-e-tuh Tal-lau-has-see. — Ibid.,  55. 
Grand  Coweta.— Robin,  Voy., I, map,  1807.  K iou- 
tais.—Lozi5res, Voy.  ilia  Le..212, 1802.  Kaouitas. — 
Gayarr5,  Hist.  La.,  II.  40,  1852.  Kaoutyas.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  79,  1854. 
Kawita  TAahassi. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Log.,  i, 
135, 1884.  Kawuytas.— Bossu  (1759) , Travels,  i,  2^, 
1771.  Kawytas.— Ibid., 271.  Kow-he'-tah.— Adair, 
Am.  Ind.,  257,  1775.  lahouita. — Morse.  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  149,  1822.  Powebas. — LattrC-.  Carte  des 
Etats-Unis,  1784.  Pt.  Coweta. — Robin,  Voy.,  I, 
map,  1807.  Upper  Cowetas  town. — Scagrove  (1793)  ■ 
in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  427,  18;i2. 

Kawita.  A town  of  the  Creek  Nation 
on  the  N.  side  of  Arkansas  r.,  Okla. 

Coweta. — U.  S.  P.  O.  Guide,  367,  1904.  Kawita. — 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  185, 1888. 

Kawoltukwncha  {Kavoltuk'  V'utco,  ‘hill 
below’ ).  A Pima  village  w.  of  the  Mari- 
copa and  Phoenix  R.  R. , in  Maricopa  co. , 
Ariz. — Russell,  Pima  j\IS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18, 
1902. 

Kawerkewotohe.- ten  Kate  quoted  by  Gatschet, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  XX,  199,  1888. 

Kayak.  See  Kaiak. 

Kayashkidetan  ( ‘ people  of  the  house 
with  a high  foundation  ’ ).  A Tlingit  di- 
vision at  Wrangell,  Alaska,  belonging  to 
the  Wolf  phratry  and  closely  connected 
with  the  Nanyaayi  and  Hokedi. 

Hara'c  hit  tan. — Boas.  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
25, 1889.  Ka-rasch-kidetan. — Krause, Tlin kit  Ind., 
120,  1885.  Kaya'okidetan. — Swanton,  field  notes, 
B.  A.  E.,  1904.- 

Kayehkwarageh  (Kaie‘hcara'(je‘).  A 
traditionary  Iroquois  village  belonging  to 
the  Two-clans  of  the  Turtle;  locality  un- 
known. (.1.  N.  B.  It.) 

Kah  he  kwa  ke. — Hale,  Iroq.  Book  of  Rites,  119, 
1883.  Kayyhekwarakeh. — Ibid.  118. 

Kayepn.  A prehistoric  ruined  pueblo 
of  the  compact,  communal  type,  situated 
about  5 m.  s.  of  (lalisteo,  Santa  Fe  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  Tanos  now  living  with  the 
Queres  of  Santo  Domingo  claim  that  it 
was  a village  of  their  tribe. 
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Ka-ye  Pu. — Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  106, 
1892  (native  name).  Pueblo  Blanco. — Bandolier 
in  Riteh,  N.  Mex.,  201,  1885  (misprint).  Pueblo 
Blanco. — Ibid.  (Span.:  ‘ white  house’). 

Kaygen.  A Seneca  village  on  the  s. 
bank  of  Chemung  r. , below  Kanestio  r., 
N.  Y. — Pouchot,  map  (1758)  in  N.  Y”.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  X,  694,  1858. 

Kaynaguntl  ( ‘ jieople  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canyon’).  An  Apache  clan  or  band  at 
San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz., 
in  1881. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  111,  1890. 

Kayomasho.  The  progressive  ]>arty  in 
Laguna  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  ( Loew  in  Wheeler 
Survey  Kep.,  vii,  339,  1879).  According 
to  Bandelier  this  party  constitutes  a 
phratry.  See  Kapails. 

Kayung  {(>!aii(Vn).  A Ilaida  town  on 
Masset  inlet.  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.,  just  above  IMasset.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Kuna-lanas,  who  owned 
the  jilace,  and  the  Sagui-gitunai.  John 
Work  does  not  give  separate  figures  for 
the  iiopulation  of  this  town  in  1836-41, 
l)ut  the  old  people  estimate  the  number 
of  houses  at  14,  which  would  indicate 
about  175  (leople.  The  place  was  at  one 
time  entirely  abandoned,  hut  two  nr  three 
families  have  recently  returned  to  it. 

(J.  R.  S.) 

K '’aya'ng.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  23, 
1898.  Kayung.— Dawson,  Queen  Charlotte  Ids., 
163b,  1'<80.  Q,!aya'n  Inaga'-i. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  281,  1905  (the  people).^ 

K c It  e g a g 0 n g g 0 ( A'  ’ c/(  i-cfiX-gong' -go , 

‘ pigeon-hawk  ’ ) . A gens  of  the  Abnaki 
(q.v. ). — IMorgan,  Anc.  Soc.,174,  1877. 

Kdhun  (‘thunder  being’).  The  7th 
Tsichu  gens  of  the  Osage  tribe. 

.rrrfa". — I)(,rsev,  Osage  ^IS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883. 

— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  234,  1897. 
Ma'xe.-Ibid.  ('upper-world  people’).  Niq'ka 
wakan'iaMi.— Ibid.  (‘ my.sterious  male  being’). 
Thunder  People.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat.,  114,  1884. 
Tsi'hacio. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.,  op  cit.  (‘camp 
last’). 

Ke.  The  Bear  clan  of  the  Tewa  pueblo 
of  Namlie,  N.  Mex.,  and  of  Hano,  Ariz. 
Cac. — Stephen  in  8th  Rep. B.  A.  E.,  39, 1891  (Navaho 
name).  Ho'-nau.— Ih’d.  (th  piname).  Ke.— Ibid. 
(Tewa  name).  Ke-tdoa. — Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
TX,  3!9,  1896  (Nambe  form;  W6«  = ‘people’). 
Ke'-to-wa.— Fewkesin  Am.  Ai’thn  p.,  vii,166, 1894. 

Kechayi.  A division  of  the  Yokuts,  for- 
merly livingon  San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal. 
Kechayi.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf’n,  1906.  Kech-eel.— 
Ind.  AIT.  Rep  , 2‘23,  1851  («ame?). 

Kechemeches.  A division  of  the^  New 
Jersey  Delawares  mentioned  hv  Evelin 
(Proud,  Pa.,  i,  113,  1797;  Smith,  Hist. 
N.  J.,  29,  1765,  rep.  1890)  as  living  in 
1648  in  the  s.  part  of  the  state,  at  the 
mouth  of  Delaware  r.,  and  numbering  50 
men.  Some  old  authorities  locate  here 
the  Naraticon. 

Kechemudluk.  A Kevalingamiut  vil- 
lage at  C.  Sepi'ings  on  the  Arctic  coast  of 
Alaska;  ])op.  5)  in  1880. 

Cape  Sepping.— I’ctioT,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  .59,  1900. 
Gape  Seppings. — Nel'-on  in  1.8th  Rep.  B.  K..  mai>, 
1899  Kechemudluk.— Hydrog.  chart  cited  by 
Baker,  Ceog  Diet.  Alaska.  115.1902.  Kivahnge.— 
Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 


Kechepukwaiwah.  A former  Chippewa 
village  on  a lake  of  the  same  name,  near 
Chippewa  r.,  Wis. — Warren  (1852)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  314,  1885. 

Kechipauan  (‘town  of  the  spread-out 
grit’ ; evidently  referring  to  the  sandstone 
mesa).  A former  pueblo  of  the  Zuni  on 
a mesa  e.  of  Ojo  Caliente,  or  Kyapkwaina- 
kwin,  15  m.  s.  w.  of  Zuni  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
According  to  Cushing  it  was  called  also 
Kyanawe,  which  Bandelier  identifies  with 
the  Canabi  of  Onate  in  1598,  and  therefore 
regards  it  as  one  of  the  Seven  Cities  of 
Cibola  of  Marcos  de  Niza  and  Coronado  in 
1539-42.  Si>anish  Franciscans  eyiclently 
began  the  establishment  of  a mission  at 
this  pueblo,  probalily  in  1629,  when  the 
first  missionaries  resided  among  the  Zufii, 
but  judging  from  the  character  of  the 
church  building,  the  walls  of  which  are 
still  standing,  it  was  never  finished.  See 
Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  81,  1891, 
and  authorities  cited  below.  ( f.  w.  h.  ) 

Canabe.— Cushiug  in  Compte-rendu  Intermit. 
Cong.  Am.,  VII,  1.56,  1890  (misprint  of  early  Span- 
ish form).  Canabi. — Ofiate  (i.598)  in  Doc.  Ined., 
XVI,  133,  1871.  Chan-a-hue.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii,  133.  1890.  Chyanahue.— Ibid..  V, 
171,  1891;  IV,  338,  1.892.  Chyanaue.— Ibid.,  Ill,  133, 
note,  1.890.  Chek-e-pa-wha. — Fcwke.s  in  Jour.  Am. 
Eth.  and  Arch.,  i,  101, 1891.  Ke  tchi-na.— Cushing 
in  Millstone,  ix,  5.5,  Apr.  1884.  Ketchip-a-huan.— 
Bandeliirin  10th  Rep.  Arch.  Inst.  .\m.,  107,  1.889. 
Ketchip-a-uan.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Paiiers, 
III,  133,  1890;  iv,  3‘29,  1892;  v.  171. 1891  (recorded  a.s 
distinct  from  Kvanawe).  Kia'anaan. — ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  A.,' 291.  1885.  Kia-na-wa.— Cushing 
in  Milhstone,  IX.  55,  .4pr.  1884.  K’ya-na-we.— 
Cushing  in  Comiite-rendu  Internat.  Cong.  Am., 
VII,  1.56,  1890.  Village  of  Odd  Waters.— Cmshing, 
Zuni  Folk-tale.s,  104,  1901  (p<)S.>;ibly  itleiUical). 

Kecoughtan.  A small  tribe  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  residing  in  1607  at  the 
mouth  of  James  r.,  in  what  is  now  Eliz- 
abeth City  CO.,  Va.  According  to  Capt. 
John  Smith  their  fighting  men  did  not 
exceed  20. — Smith  (1629),  Hist.  Va.,  i, 
116,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Keda-lanas  (Q.'e/da  la'nas,  ‘strait  jieo- 
ple’).  A subdivi.sion  of  the  Hagi-lanas, 
a family  of  Ninstints  belonging  to  the 
Raven  elan  of  the  Haida.  They  re- 
ceived their  name  from  a narrow  strait  in 
frontof  thetown. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
268,  1905. 

Kedlamik  {Qr^'jamix,  ‘broad  patch  of 
bushes’).  An  Okinagan  village  near  Ni- 
cola lake,  Brit.  Col. 

Lka'iamix.— Tcit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nut.  Hist.,  ii, 
174,  1900.  Ge'iamix. — Ibid. 

Keeches.  .Mentioned  by  Barbour  (Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  4, 32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess., 61, 1853) 
as  a hostile  tribe  living  n.  an<l  e.  of  San 
Joaquin  r.,  among  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Tuolumne,  i\Ierced,  and  Mariposa  rs., 
Cal.,  in  1851.  It  was  probably  of  Moque- 
lumnan  stock. 

Kegi,  The  House  clan  of  the  Tewa  of 
Hano  pueblo,  x.  e.  Ariz. 

Ke'gi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rc]'.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1.891. 
Ki-a'-ni.— Ibid.  (Naviiho  name).  Ki'-hu.— Ibid. 
(Hopi  name). 
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Kegiktowrigemiut  ( Kegiktoivrig'emut) . 
A subdivision  of  the  Unaligmiut  Eskimo 
whose  chief  village  is  Kiktaguk.— Dali  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  i,  17,  1877. 

Keguayo.  A pueblo  built,  occupied, 
and  abandoned  by  the  Nambe  tribe  prior 
to  the  Spanish  advent  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Chupaderos,  a cluster  of  springs^  in  a 
mountain  gorge,  about  4 ni.  e.  of  Nambe 
pueblo,  N.  N.  Mex. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  84,  1892. 

Kelisidatsoos  {Keh-sid-ats-oos).  A for- 
mersinnmervillage  of  theMakah  of  Wash- 
ington.—Gibbs,  MS.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Kein  (‘turtle  carriers,’  because  they 
have  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
turtle.— Fletcher).  A subgens  of  the 

Dhatada  gens  of  the  Omaha. 

Kaetage.— Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  50,  1826.  Ka-e- 
ta-je. — Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  327,  1823 
(‘tnoso  whodonot  touch  turtles’).  Ka'-ih.— Mor- 
gan, Anc.  Soc.,  156,  1877.  xe‘i". — Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E,,  226,  1897. 

Keinouche  ( Klnozha,”-,  ‘ pickerel’ ) . One 
of  the  divisions  or  chief  bands  of  the 
Ottawa,  q.  v.  The  Jesuit  Relation  of  1640 
locates  them  at  that  time,  under  the  name 
Kinounchepirini,  s.  of  the  Isle  of  the 
Algonquins  (Allumette  id.)  in  Ottawa  r. 
This  would  place  them,  if  taken  literally, 
some  distance  e.  of  L.  Huron;  but  as  the 
knowledge  then  possessed  by  the  French 
was  very  imperfect,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Relation  of  1643,  which  places  them 
on  L.  Huron,  is  more  nearly  correct.  In 
1658  they  appear  to  have  lived  along  the  x. 
shore  of  the  lijke.  Between  1660-70  they, 
with  the  Kiskakon  and  Sinago,  were 
attached  to  the  mission  at  Shaugawanmi- 
kong  (now  Bayfield),  on  the  s.  shore  of 
L.  Superior.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
at  the  time  of  Father  JMenard’s  visit,  in 
1660,  they  were  at  Keweenaw  bay,  Mich. 
In  1670-71  they  returned  to  INIackinaw, 
some  passing  on  to  Manitoulin  id. ; but  it 
is  probable  that  the  latter,  or  a part  of 
them,  were  included  in  the  Sable  band, 
q.  V.  (.1.  M.  c.  T.) 

Keinouche. — Je.s.  Rcl.  1670,  87,  1858.  Kinonche- 
piirinik.— Ibid.,  1658,  22,  1858.  Kinonchepirinik.— 
Ibid.,  1643,  61,  1858.  Kinouche.— Marquette  (1670) 
quoted  by  Shea,  Mis.».  Val.,  xlix,  1852.  ffinouche- 
biiriniouek. — Jes.  Rel.  1646,  34,  1858.  Kinounche- 
pirini.—Ibid.,  Ifi40,  34, 18.58.  Quenongehin.— Cham- 
plain (1613),  CEuvres,  ni,  298,  1870. 

Kekayeken  ( K'ek'd'gek'Eu ) . A Songish 
division  resi<ling  between  Esquimalt  and 
Beeidier  bay,  s.  end  of  V'ancouver  id.— 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  17, 
1890. 

Kekelun  {K'e'kElun),  A Squawmish 
village  community  on  the  w.  side  of  Howe 
sd.,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 

Kekertakdjuin  ( (^eqn'taqdjuin,  ‘ big 
island’).  Aspring  settlement  of  Padli- 
miut  Eskimo  at  the  end  of  Howe  bay, 
Baffin  land. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1888. 


Kekertarsuarak.  An  Eskimo  village  on 
an  islet  off  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Greenland, 
lat.  60°  50C— Meddelelser  om  Gronland, 
XVI,  map,  1896. 

Kekertaujang  {Qeqerlaujang,  ‘like  an 
island’).  A winter  village  of  the  Sau- 
minginiut,  a subtribe  of  the_  Okomiut 
Eskimo,  on  Cumberland  penin.,  Baffin 
land.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1888 

Kekerten  (‘islands’).  The  winter  vil- 
lage of  the  Kingnaitmiut  Eskimo  on  the 
E.  side  of  Cumberland  id.,  BafHn  land; 
pop.  82  in  1883. 

k’eyerten.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  no.  80,  /O, 
1885.  Kikkerton.— Kumlien  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.,  no.  15, 15, 1879.  aeqerten.— Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  425,  1888. 

Kekertukjuak  {Qeqertiiqdjuaq,  ^ big 
Island’).  A spring  settlement  of  Nugu- 
miut  Eskimo  on  an  island  in  Frobislier 
bay,  s.  E.  Baffin  land. — Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kekin  (Kek’in',  ‘turtle  carriers’).  A 
division  of  the  Washashewanun  gens  of 
the  Osage. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  234,  1897. 

Kekin.  A Kansa  gens. 

Do-ha-kel'-ya.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156,1877  (trans. 
‘turtle’).  Ke.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat.,  671,  1885 
(‘turtle’).  Ke-k’i“.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.E., 
‘231,  1897  (trans.  ‘carries  a turtle  on  his  back’). 
Ke  nika-shing-ga. — Stubbs,  Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  ‘25,  1877. 

Kekionga.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Miami,  fortnerly  situated  on  the  e.  bank 
of  St  Joseph  r.,  in  Allen  co.,  Ind.,  oppo- 
site Ft  Wayne.  It  was  often  designated 
as  “INliarai  town”  and  “Great  Miami  vil- 
lage.” Several  other  settlements  were  in 
the  vicinity.  It  was  burned  in  171  0,  and 
the  tract  on  which  it  stood,  an  area  6 m. 
square,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  Aug.  3,  1795. 
See  ^tauinee  Toirns.  (-i.  m.) 

Great  Miami  village. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5, 
189,1848.  Kegaiogue.— Harmon  (1790)  in  Rupp, 
West.  Pa.,  npp.,  228, 1846.  Kegniogue.— Ibid.  Ke- 
ke-on-gay. — Hough,  maj)  in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep., 
1883.  Ke-ki-on-ga.— Royce  ilt  1st  Rcp.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1881.  Ke  ki-on-go.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  Ind.  map,  1899.  Miami  town. — Gamelin 
(1790)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  93,  1832. 

Kekios.  A Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  right  bank  of  Squaw- 
misht'r.,  w.  Brit.  Col. 

Qaqio's. — Boas,  ^IS.,  B.  A.  E..  1887.  Qe'qios. — Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Kekwaiakin  {(^Ek'mti'akin).  A Stpiaw- 
mish  village  community  on  the  left  bank 
of  Squawmisht  r. , Brit.  Cot. — Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Kekwaii  ( Ke-kwal'-\').  A village  occu- 
pied in  ancient  times  by  the  Nambe 
peo])le  of  New  Mexico;  situated  near 
Agawana  (q.  v.).  Distinct  from  Kegua- 
yo. (f.  w.  h ) 

HLfsl&XX  {QEltVtl) . The  uppermost  Cowi- 
chan  subtrilie  on  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col. 
Their  town  was  Asilao,  above  Yale. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  .\.  S.,  454,  1894. 

Kele.  The  extinct  Pigeon-hawk  clan  of 
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the  Chua  (Snake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Distinct  from  the  Hawk  (Kwayo)  and 
Chicken-hawk  (Massikwayo)  clans. 
Ke-le'-nyu-muh. — Fcwkesin  Am.  Antlirop.,  V,  223, 
1892  (n;/ «-/««/(=' people’;  usually  employed  by 
this  author  to  denote  i>hratry).  Kele  winwu. — 
Fewkesin  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583, 1901  {ivin-wfi= 
‘clan’).  Ke'-le  wun-wii. — Fewkes  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  VII,  403,  1894. 

Kelemanturuk.  An  Utukamiut  Eskimo 
village  near  Icy  cape,  Alaska. — Eleventh 
Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Keles  ( Qt'lEs).  A Chilliwack  town  on 
upper  Chilliwack  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in 
64th  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894. 

Keliopoma.  The  name,  in  their  own 
language,  of  the  northernmost  branch  of 
the  Porno,  bordering  on  the  coast  Yuki 
and  the  Athapascan  Kato,  and  inhabit- 
ing the  country  from  Sherwod  to  the 
coast  near  Cleone,  Cal.,  to  which  place 
they  gave  its  name.  They  were  also 
called  Shibalna  Porno. 

Chiabel-na-poma. — Tobin  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1857, 
404,  1858.  Ku-laKaiPo-mo. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  155,  1877.  She-bal-ne  Pomas. — Wiley 
in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1864,  119,  1865.  Shi-bal'-ni  Po'- 
mo  — Powers,  op.  cit.  (Kaito  Pomo  name;  ‘neigh- 
bor people  ’). 

Kelketos  {Qs'llcEtos,  ‘painted’).  A 
Squawmish  village  community  on  the  e. 
coast  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Kelsemaht  ( ‘rhubarb  people’ ).  A Noot- 
ka  tribe  on  Cdayoquot  sd.,  Vancouver  id.; 
pop.  76  in  1904.  Their  principal  village 
is  Yahksis. 

Kel-seem-aht. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  186,  1884.  Kel-sem- 
aht. — Ibid.,  357,  1897.  K’eltsma'ath. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  31,  1890.  Killsmaht. — 
Sproat,  Savage  Life,  308, 1868.  Kilsamat. — Mayne, 
Brit.  Col.,  251, 1861. 

Keltakkaua  [KE'lldqk'aua).  A division 
of  the  Nuhalk,  a Bellacoola  tribe  of  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia. — Boas  in  7th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Kemanks.  A body  of  Salish  of  Fraser 
superintendency,  Brit.  Col.  (Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  138,  1879),  no  longer  officially  re- 
ported. 

Kemisak.  An  Eskimo  village  on  the  e. 
coast  of  Greenland,  about  lat.  63'’  40'; 
pop.  90  in  1829. — Graah,  Exped.  Green- 
land, map,  1837. 

Kenabig  ( K indhlk,  ‘ snake  ’ ) . A gens  of 
the  Chippewa. 

Che-she-gwa.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  45,  1885  (‘ rattlesiinke’).  Ke-na'-big.— 
Morgan,  Auc.  Soc.,  166,  1877  (‘snake’).  Kina- 
bik.— Wm.  .lones,  inf’n,  1906.  She-she-gwah.— 
Tanner,  Narrative,  175,  1830.  She-she-gwun.— 
Ibid. ,315  (‘rattlesnake’). 

Kenachananak.  A Kuskwogmiut  Eski- 
mo village  on  the  seashore  opposite  Nuni- 
vak  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  181,  in  8 dwellings, 
in  1890. 

Kenachananak. — Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  236, 
1902.  Kennachananaghamiut. — EleA'enth  Census, 
Alaska,  109,  1893. 

Kenai.  A Knaiakhotana  settlement 
and  trading  post  of  44  people  on  the  e. 
side  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska,  at  the  mouth 
of  Kaknu  r.  The  population  in  1890  was 
263  in  30  houses.  The  Russians  erected 


here  the  redoubt  of  St  Nicholas  in  1791, 
and  a Russian  orthodox  mission  was  es- 
tablished about  1900,  the  Knaiakhotana 
here  being  devoted  members  of  the  Rus- 
sian church.  A large  salmon  cannery  has 
been  in  operation  for  many  years. 

Fort  Kenai. — Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  236,  1902. 
Kenai  redoute.—Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Ala.ska,  29, 
1884.  Pavlovskaia. — Russian  map  (1802)  cited  by- 
Baker,  op.  cit.  St.  Nicholas. — Ibid.  St.  Nicolas. — 
Ibid.  St.  Nikolas. — Ibid. 

Kenapacomaqua.  The  principal  village 
of  the  Wea,  formerly  on  the  tv.  bank  of 
Eel  r.,  near  its  mouth,  6 m.  above  Logans- 
port,  Cass  CO.,  Ind.  From  its  situation  on 
Eel  r.  {AnguiUe  in  French)  it  was  called 
L’Anguille  by  the  French.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Gen.  Wilkinson  in  1791. 

(j.  M.  ) 

Kenapacomaqua. — Wilkinson  (1791)  in  Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  134,  1832.  Ke-na-pe-com-a- 
qua.— Hough  in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.,  map,  1851. 
L’Anguille. — Rupp,  West.  Pa.,  264.  1846. 

Kendaia  (‘it  is  an  orchard.’ — Hewitt). 
A former  Seneca  settlement  situated  at 
about  the  site  of  Kendaia,  Seneca  co., 
N.  Y.  Before  its  destruction  by  Gen. 
Sullivan  in  Sept.,  1779,  it  contained  about 
20  houses.  (.i.  m.  ) 

Appletown.— Livermore  (1779)  in  N.  H.  Hi.'^t.  Soc. 
Coll.,  VI,  326, 1850.  Canadia. — Hubley  (1779)  quoted 
by  Conover,  Kanadega  and  Geneva  MS..  B.  A.  E. 
Candaia. — Norris  quoted  by  Conover,  ibid.  Can- 
dia. — Machin,  map,  ibid.  Conday. — Livermore, 
op.  cit.  Kahonta'yo".— Hewitt,  ini’n,  1890  (Seneca 
form).  Kandaia.— Nukerck  (1779)  quoted  by  Con- 
over, Kanadega  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
Kendaes. — Pouchot,  map  (1758)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  X,  694,  1858.  Kindais.— I^emberton  (1792)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  ii,  176,  1810.  Saint 
Coy.— McKendry  (1779)  quoted  by  Conover,  Kana- 
dega and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Kendawa  ( Ken-da-wtX' , ‘ eagle  ’ ) . A gens 
of  the  Aliami  (q.v.). — Alorgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
168, 1877. 

Kenek.  A Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  5 or  6 m.  below  the  mouth 
of  Trinity  r..  Cal.  It  plays  a prominent 
part  in  Yurok  myths,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  important  in  hi.«toric  times. 

Kenek. — A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf’n,  1904  (Yurok  name). 
Shwufum. — Ibid.  (Karok  name.) 

Kenikashika  ( ‘those  who  became  human 
beings  by  the  aid  of  a turtle’).  A Qua- 
paw  gens. 

Ke-ni'kaci'jia. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229, 
1897.  Turtle  gens. — Ibid. 

Kenim  Lake.  A Shuswap  village  or  band 
on  Kenim  lake,  which  flows  into  North 
Thompson  r.,  interior  of  British  Colum- 
bia; pop.  87  in  1902,  67  in  1904. 

Kanim  Lake. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  274,  1902.  Kaninim 
Lake. — Ibid. .271,  1889.  Kaninis’ Tribe. — Ibid. ,190, 
1884.  Kenim  Lake. — Ibid.,  pt.  ll,  72.  1902. 

Kenipsim.  A Cowichan  tribe  in  Cow- 
itchin  valley,  near  the  s.  e.  end  of  Van- 
couver id.;  pop.  53  in  1904. 

Ka-nip-sum.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  308,  1879.  Kee-nip- 
saim. — Ibid.,  302,  1893.  Kee-nip-sim. — Ibid.,  231, 
1886.  Ke-nip-sim. — Ibid.,  190,  1883.  Khenipsim. — 
Ibid.,  ])t.  II,  164,  1901.  Khenipsin.— Ibid.,  pt.  II, 
69,  1904.  Qe'nipsen. — Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Kennebec  (‘at  the  long  water’).  A 
former  village,  probably  of  the  Norridge- 
wock  division  of  the  .\bnaki,  on  Kennebec 
r.  between  Augusta  and  Winslow,  Ale. 
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Mentioned  by  Capb  John  Smith  in  16K) 
and  visited  )jy  Ih-uillettes  in  1646. 
Kenebec.— Mauninlt,  Hist.  Abeimkis,  120,  1S()(>. 
Kenebecka.— Smitli  (1029),  Hist.  Va.,  II,  177,  1819. 
Kenebeke.— Ibid.,  183.  Kinibeki.— Jcs.  Kel.  (1047), 
Tliwaites  ed.,  x.x.xi,  189, 1898. 

Kennebunker.  A word  local  in  the  Maine 
lumbering  regions,  delined  (Dialect  Notes, 
390,  1895)  as  a “valise  in  which  cloUies 
are  put  by  lumbermen  when  they  go  into 
camp  for  a ‘winter  operation.’”  This 
term,  of  quite  recent  oilgin,  has  been 
formed,  with  the  English  sufhx  -ev,  from 
Kenndmnk,  a river  and  port  in  (Maine;  de- 
rived from  the  Passanuuiuoddy  ora  close- 
ly related  dialectof  Algompiian,  probably 
signifying  ‘atthelong  water.’  (,\.f.c.) 

Kenozhe  [Ktuozha'^,  ‘pickerel’).  A 
gens  of  the  Chippewa.  Cf.  Keinonclie. 
Ke-noushay.— Wamai  (18.')2)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  44,188.')  (trails.  • pike’).  Ke-no-zha.— Tan- 
ner, Narrative,  314,  1830  (‘{lickerel’).  Ke-no'- 
zhe. — Morgan,  Ane.  So(^,  100,  1877  (‘pike’). 

Kinojii". — Wm.  .tones,  inf’n,  1900. 

Kenta  (probably  from  khiCa’,  ‘field’, 
‘meadow.’ — Hewitt).  A Tuscarora  vil- 
lage in  North  Carolina  in  1701. — Lawson 
(1714),  Carolina,  383,  1860. 

Kentanuska.  A Tuscarora  village  in 
North  Carolina  in  1701. — Lawson  (1714), 
Carolina,  383,  1860. 

Kente  {kenl\i’ , ‘field’,  ‘meadow’).  A 
Cayuga  village  existing  about  1670  on 
Quinte  bay  of  L.  Ontario,  Ontario. 

Kante. — Bruyas  (1073)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
79'2,  1855.  kente.— Frontenae  (1073),  ibid.,  90. 
Kentsia.— Homimn  Heirs’  map,  17.50.  Kentsio.— 
Hotter,  map,  m.  1770.  Q,uente.— La.  Honton,  New 
Voy.,  I,  32,  1703.  Q,uintay. — Frontenae  (1072),  op. 
cit.,  93.  Guinte. — Doc.  ot  1098  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX,  081, 185i). 

Kenunimik,  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  liank  of  the  lower  Yukon, 
Alaska  (Coast  Surv.  chart,  1898),  15  m. 
above  Andreafski.  Perhaps  the  same  as 
Ankachak. 

Keokuk  (Kiijdkcufi,  ‘one  who  moves 
about  alert’ ).  A Sank  leader,  a member 
of  the  Fox  clan,  born  on  Rock  r.,  111., 
about  1780.  He  was  not  a chief  by  birth, 
but  rose  to  the  command  of  his  people 
through  marked  ability,  force  of  charac- 
ter, and  oratorical  jiower.  His  mother  is 
said  to  have  been  half  French.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  a member  of  the  Sauk 
council,  which  he  graced,  but  at  fir.«t 
played  only  a subordinate  role  therein. 
He  stepped  into  ])roniinence  later  on 
when  he  was  made  trilial  gu('st-k('e]ier. 
While  holding  this  office  he  was  supplied 
at  tribal  expense  with  all  the  means  of 
renderinc;  hospitality,  and  played  the  ]>art 
of  a genial  ho.st  with  such  pleasing  effect 
that  his  lodge  became  a center  for  all 
things  social  and  political,  (hnek  to  see 
the  possibilities  of  this  office  he  made  use 
of  the  opportunity  to  further  his  own 
ambitions. 

Keokuk  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  rigid  social  organization  of  his  peo- 
ple offered  a barrier  to  the  realization  of 


his  cherished  desire,  which  was  to  be- 
come the  foremost  man  of  his  tribe.  Con- 
trary to  the  manner  of  men  of  his  train- 
ing, environment,  and  tradition,  he  had 
no  scruples  against  doing  away  with  a 
practice  if  thereby  he  might  reap  jirofit 
for  himself;  and  hexvorkeil  his  will  against 
custom,  not  in  an  open,  aggressive  way, 
but  by  veiled,  diplomatic  methods.  _ Pie 
was  continually  involved  in  intrigue; 
standing  always  in  the  background,  he 
secretly’  played  one  faction  against  an- 
other. In  time  he  became  the  leading 
councilor  in  the  Sauk  assembly,  and  en- 
joyed great  popularity  among  his  people. 
But  the  situation  assumed  a different  as- 
pect when  the  troubled  period  of  the  so- 
called  Black  Hawk  war  arrived.  The 
immediate  cause  of  this  conflict  grew  out 


KEOKUK 


of  an  agreement  first  entered  into  between 
the  Government  and  a small  band  of  Sauk 
who,  under  their  leader  Kwaskwamia, 
were  in  winter  canqi  near  the  trailing  post 
of  St  Louis.  By  tins  compact  the  Sauk 
were  to  give  up  the  Rock  River  country. 
As  soon  as  the  agreement  became  noised 
abroad  among  all  the  Sauk  there  was 
strong  opposition,  ])articularly  to  the  form 
in  which  it  had  been  made.  Throughout 
the  affair  Keokuk  a.ssumed  so  pa.ssive  an 
attitude  that  he  lost  at  once  both  social 
and  political  prestige.  Those  of  the  Sauk 
who  favoreil  an  appeal  to  arms  then 
turned  to  a man  of  the  Thunder  clan, 
Black-big-chest,  known  to  the  whites  un- 
der the  name  of  Black  Hawk  (q.  v. ),  who 
hecamc  their  leader.  Just  at  this  critical 
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period  the  feel>le  hond  of  political  union 
between  the  Sauk  and  the  lh)xes  wa.s  bro- 
ken, this  result  being  due  largely  to  in- 
ternal dissensions  brought  on  by  the  in- 
trigues of  Keokuk,  who,  with  a following 
of  unpatriotic  Sauk,  sought  and  obtained 
protection  from  the  Foxes  under  their 
chief,  Faweshik.  The  lighting  began  be- 
fore Black  Hawk  Avas  ready,  and  he 
was  forced  to  take  the  held  Avith  but  a 
small  number  of  those  on  whose  support 
he  had  depended.  With  his  dei)leted 
forces  he  could  not  successfully  contend 
against  the  Illinois  militia  and  their  Ind- 
ian allies. 

Keokuk  loomed  up  again  during  the 
hnal  negotiations  groAA'ing  outof  the  Avar, 
and  played  so  deftly  into  the  hands  of 
the  GoA'ernment  officials  that  he  Avas  made 
chief  of  the  Sank.  It  is  said  that  thean- 
nonncement  of  his  elevation  to  supreme 
power  was  made  in  open  council,  and  that 
it  so  aroused  the  anger  and  (tontempt  of 
Black  llaAvk  that  he  Avhipi)ed  off  his 
clont  and  slappe<l  Keokuk  across  the  face 
withit.  The  act  of  creating  Keokuk  chief 
of  the  Sauk  has  always  been  regarded 
AAoth  ridicule  by  both  the  Sauk  and  the 
Foxes,  for  the  reason  that  he  Avas  not  of 
the  ruling  clan.  But  the  one  great  occa- 
sion for  AA'hich  both  the  Sauk  and  the 
Foxes  honor  Keokuk  Avas  Avhen,  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  in  debate  Avith  the 
representatiA'es  of  the  Sioux  and  other 
tribes  before  Government  officials,  he  es- 
tablished the  claim  of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes 
to  the  territory  comprised  in  Avhat  is  noAV 
the  state  of  Iowa.  He  based  this  claim 
primarily  on  conquest. 

On  his  death,  in  1848,  in  Kansas,  whither 
he  had  moved  three  years  before,  the 
chieftainship,  Avith  its  unsavory  associa- 
tions, Avent  to  his  son,  Moses  Keokuk 
(WunagisiG,  ‘he  leaps  up  quiitkly  from 
his  lair’),  Avho  displayed  many  <>f  the 
mental  characteristics  of  the  father.  Those 
Avho  kUeAV  them  both  maintain  that  the 
son  Avas  even  the  superior  intellectually, 
and  of  higher  ethics.  He  Avas  fond  of 
debate,  being  ahvays  cool,  deliberate,  and 
clear-headed.  In  argument  he  Avas  niore 
than  a match  for  any  GoA’erument  officer 
with  Avhom  he  ever  came  in  contact  at 
the  agency.  He  bore  an  intense  hatred 
for  the  F()xes,  Avhich  Avas  returned  Avith 
more  than  full  measure.  iNIoses  Keokuk 
Avas  acknowledged  the  jau’est  siieaker  of 
the  Sauk  dialect.  The  Sauk  were  never 
tired  of  his  eloqiu'nce;  it  Avas  alwavs 
simjtle,  clear,  and  jdeasing.  Late  in  life 
he  embraced  Ghristianity  and  Avas  bap- 
tized a Ba])tist;  but  he  lu'ver  ceasecl  to 
cherish  a sincen*  regard  for  the  old-time 
life  and  its  fond  assoi’iations.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  aside  much  of  the 
odium  that  had  early  surroundctl  his 
otlice,  and  though  he  met  Avith  more  ])0- 


litical  opposition  during  his  Avhole  life, 
yet  Avhen  he  died,  near  Horton,  Kans.,  in 
August,  B>08,  his  death  Avas  regarded  by 
the  Sauk  as  a tribal  calamity. 

In  1888  the  remains  of  the  elder  Keo- 
kuk Avere  removed  from  Kansas  to  Keo- 
kuk, loAva,  Avhere  they  were  reinterred 
in  the  city  i>ark  and  a monument  erected 
oA'^er  his  graA'e  hy  the  citizens  of  the  toAvn. 
A bronze  bust  of  Keokuk  stands  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  (w.  .7. ) 

Keotuc  (prcjb.  for  Kiwathg,  ‘he  Avhose 
voice  is  heard  roaming  about.’ — IV.  J.). 
A PotaAvatomi  hand,  ])rohably  taking  its 
name  from  the  chief,  living  in  Kansas _m 
1857. — BaUhvin  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.  1857, 
168,  1858. 

KeoAvee  (according  to  AVafford, 
lilyt,  or,  in  abbreviated  form,  Kmalh'i, 
‘mulberry  grove  place’ ).  The  name  of 
tAvo  or  more  former  Cherokc-e  settlements. 
One,  sometimc'S distinguished  as  Old  Keo- 
AA'ee,  the  j)rincipal  of  the  LoAver  Cherokee 
toAvns,  Avason  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
near  the  present  Port  Geoi’ge,  in  Oconee 
CO.,  S.  C.  Another,  distinguished  as  Ncaa( 
Keowee,  Avas  on  the  lieadAvaters  of 
TAveB’e-ncile  cr.,  in  Pickeiis  co.,  S.  C. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Kep.  B.  A.  F.,  525,  1900. 

Keowe.— Bartram.  Travels,  372,  1792.  New 

Keowee. — Mouzon's  inaj)  quoted  by  Koyce  in  5tli 
Kep.  B.  A.  E.,143,1S87. 

Kepatawangachik.  Given  as  the  name 
of  a trilte  formerly  living  near  L.  St 
John,  tiu*?bec,  Init  driven  off  by  the  Iro- 
(juois  (Jes.  Kt‘l.  1660,  12,  1858).  Named 
in  connection  Avith  Abittibi  and  Oua- 
kouiecdtidek  (Chisedec).  Possibly  the 
Papinachois. 

Kepel.  A Yurok  village  on  loAver  Kla- 
math r.,  about  12  m.  beloAv  the  mouth  of 
the  Trinity,  in  x.  California.  It  Avas 
the  onlv  place  in  Yunik  territory,  besidc's 
Looleg('),  at  Avhich  a lish  dam  Avas  erected 
across  the  river. 

Akharatipikam.— A.  1..  Kroeber.  infn,  I'.KH  (Kiirok 
naine’i.  Capel.— Gibbs  in  Schoolemft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
111,138,  isr>3.  Cap-pel. — MeKeo  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  C’ong.,  spec. Sess.,  161.1S.A3.  Kai-petl. — Gibbs, 
op.  eit.  , 

Kerahocak.  A former  A'lllage  ot  the 
Powhatan  confc'cleraey  on  the  x.  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock,  in  King  George  co., 
Ya.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  i,  map, 
rc])r.  1819. 

Kerechun (/.r-?T-/c//",  ]irobably  ‘haAvk’). 
A subgc'ns  ot  the  AA  aninkikikarachada, 
tlu>  Bii-dgensof  the  AVinnebago. — Dorsey 
in  15th  Rei>.  B.  A.  E.,  240,  1897. 

Keremen.  A village  or  tribe  formerly 
in  the  country  bet\Aeen  Alatagorda  bay 
and  Alaligne  (Colorado)  r.,  _Tex.  The 
name  seems  to  IniA-e  been  given  Joutel 
in  1687  by  tlu>  Ehahamo,  Avho  Avere  prob- 
ahlv  alliliated  to  the  neighboring  Karan- 
kaAva  Tlu>y  are  iirobably  the  Aranama 
(q.  V.)  of  the  S])anish  chroniclers.  Sc'e 
Gatsclu't.  KarankaAva  Inds.,  28,  85,  46, 
1891.  ’ (.A.  c.  F.) 
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Keremen.— Joiitel  (IIISV)  in  French,  Hkt.  Coll.  La., 
1,137, 184(>.  Korimen.— Jontel  (1087)  in  Margry, 
D6c.,  HI,  388,  1878  {mentioned  ns  di.stinct  from 
Keremen,  but  probably  a duplication). 

Keremeus.  A Similkatneeii  liand  of  the 
Okinagan;  pop.  55  in  1897,  when  hmt 
separate  1 }’  e n i n n e ratei  1 . 

Kerem-eeos.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.  for  1883,  191.  Kere- 
meoos. — Ibid.,  1892,  313.  Keremeus. — Ibid.,  1897, 
301.  Keremya'uz. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mas.  Nat. 
Hi.st.,  II,  171,  1900. 

Keresan  Family  (ailapted  from  /v’m’.s', 
tlie  ahoriginal  name).  A linguistic  fam- 
ily of  J’uehlo  Indians  incluiling  the  in- 
haliitants  of  several  villages  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  x.  central  New  Mexico,  be- 
tween the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  (where, 
hefore  being  conlined  to  reservations, 
they  joined  the  Tewa  on  the  x.)  ami 
the  Rio  Jeinez,  as  well  as  on  the  latter 
stream  from  thepnehloof  Sia  to  its  nioiith. 
The  w.  division,  comprising  Acoma  and 
Laguna  pueblos,  are  situated  westward 
from  the  Kio  Grande,  the  latter  on  the 
Rio  San  .lose.  Like  the  other  Pueblo 
tribes  of  New  IMexico,  the  Kere.san  In- 
dians maintain  that  they  had  their  origin 
at  the  mythical  Shipapu  and  that  they 
slowly  drifted  southward  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  Rito 
de  los  Frijoles,  or  Tynonyi,  and  con- 
structing there  the  cliff-dwellings  found 
to-day  excavated  in  the  friable  volcanic 
tufa.  Long  before  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards  they  had  abandoned  the  Rito, 
and,  moving  farther  southward,  sepa- 
rated into  a number  of  autonomous  vil- 
lage communities.  According  to  Coro- 
nado, who  vi.sited  the  “t^uirix”  province 
in  1540,  these  Indians  occupied  7 jmeblos; 
40  years  later  E.spejo  found  5;  while  in 
IG.'lb  Benavides  ilescribed  the  stock  as 
numbering  4,000  people,  in  7 towns  ex- 
tending 10  leagues  along  the  Rio  Grande. 
See  Bandelier  (1)  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pajiers, 
I,  114,  1888,  (2)  ibid.,  iv,  189etseq.,  1892, 
(8)  Delight  ^lakers,  1890. 

According  to  Loew  this  stock  consti- 
tutes two  dialectic  groujis,  the  lirst  or 
(iueres  group  comprising  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Santo  Domingo,  Santa  Ana,  Sia, 
San  Felipe,  and  Cocliiti;  the  other,  the 
Sitsime  or  Kawaiko  group,  comprehend- 
ing Laguna  and  Acoma  with  their  outly- 
ing villages. 

The  Keresan  settlements  are  as  follows, 
those  marked  with  an  asterisk  being  ex- 
tinct; .\coma,  Acomita,  Cieneguilla*,  C\> 
ctiiti,  Cubero*,  (hieva  Piutada*,  Gipuy*, 
Ilaatze*,  Ilasatch,  Ileashkowa*,  lluash- 
patzena*,  Kakanatzatia*,  Kashkachuti*, 
Katzimo*,  Kohasaya*,  Kowina*,  Kuapa*, 
Kuchtya*,  Laguna,  Mo<|uino*,  Paguate, 
Pueblito,  Puerto  (?)*,  Punyecstye,  Pun- 
yekia,  Pusityitcho,  Rito*,  San  Felipe, 
Santa  Ana,  Santo  Domingo,  Seemunah, 
Shuniasitscha*,  Sia,  Siama,  Tapitsiama*, 
Tipoti*,  Wapucbuseamma,  Washpashn- 
ka*,  Yaiiashi*.  The  following  pueblos. 


now  extinct.  Mere  perhaps  also  Keresan: 
Alipoti,  Ayqui,  Cebolleta,  Pelchiu,  Pueblo 
del  Encierro,  San  Mateo,  Tashkatze, 
Tojagna.  (f.  ml  ir.) 

Bierm'n.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.E.,  189.')  (Sandia 
name).  Cherechos. — Ofiate  (1.598)  in  Doc.  InC'd., 
XVII,  102, 1871.  Cheres.— Ibid.,  XVI,  111.  Chu-cha- 
cas.— Lane  (1.8.54)  in  .Scboolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe.s, 
V.  689,  18.55  (aj)plied  to  the  language).  Chu-cha- 
chas. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  479,  1878 
(after  Lane,  misprint).  Cueres. — Humboldt,  Atlas 
Noiiv.  K.spagne,  carte  1,  1811.  Cuerez. — Simp.son 
in  Smithson.  Rep.  1869,  331,  1871.  Drinkers  of  the 
Dew.— Cii.shing  in  .lohnson’s  Cyclop.,  IV,  891,  1896 
(given  a.s  Zuni  traditional  name).  Gueres. — 
Ogilbv,  America,  295,  1671.  Hores. — Ofiate  (1.598) 
in  Doc.  InOL,  xvi,  265, 1871  (probably  identical). 
Ing-we-pi'-ra"-di-vi-he-ma". — Hodge,  field  notes,  B. 
A.  E.,  1895  (San  Ildefonso  Tewa  name).  Jerez.— 
Loeiv  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep.,  vii,  338, 
1879  (probably  identical).  Kera. — Hervas,  Idea 
dell’  Universe',  xvii,  76,  1781.  Keran. — Powell  in 
Am.  Nat.,  xiv,  604,  Aug.  1880.  Keras. — Malte- 
Hrim,  Geog.,  V,  318,  182(i.  Keres. — Pike,  Expedi- 
tions, 220,  1810.  Kes-whaw-hay. — Lane  (1851)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  689,  1.8,55  (applied  to 
language).  Kweres. — Petitot,  Diet.  Dcnc-Iiindjie, 
xvii,  1876.  Pabierm'n.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A. 
E.,  1895  (Islcta  name).  Qg’ueres. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i.  111,  1883.  Quera. — Hervas 
(1781)  quoted  by  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind, 
v,  311, 1817.  Quera. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, i,  1 11.  1883.  Queres. — Benavides,  Memorial, 
20,  1630.  Gueres.— Villagran,  Hist.  Neuva  Mex., 
155,  1610.  Gueres.- Benavides  (1630)  quoted  by 
Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s.,  x.xvii,  305, 
1851.  Guereses. — Sosa  (1.591)  in  Doc.  liiC'd.,  xv,  218, 
1871.  Guerez. — Rivera,  Diario  y Derrot.,  leg.  781, 
1736.  Gueris. — Bandolier  in  Revue  d’Elhnog., 
203,  1886.  Gueros. — Walch,  Charte  America,  1805. 
Guingas.— Graves  (18.54)  in  H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  38, 33d 
Cong.,  1st  .se.ss.,  7,  1,8,54.  Guires. — Espejo  (1.583)  in 
Doc.  InCd.,  XV,  122,  1,871.  Guirex. — Simp.son  in 
Smith.son.  Rep.  1869,  map,  1871.  Guiria. — Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  Ixxi,  1.818.  Guirix. — 
Ca.staneda  (ca.  1.565)  in  Teruaux-Compans,  Voy., 
i.x,  110,  18:18.  Guiros. — Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  163, 
1711.  Guivix. — Castaneda  (m.  1565)  in  Teruaux- 
Compans,  Voy.,  IX,  182,  1838.  Xeres. — Rivera.  Di- 
ario y Derrot.,  leg.  9.50,  1736.  Zures. — Vetancurt 
(1693),  CrOnica,  315,  1871. 

Kernertok.  A .settlement  of  Ea,«t  Green- 
land Eskimo  near  Frcderiksdal. — )\Ied- 
delelser  om  Grdnland,  xxv,  246,  1902. 

Kern  River  Shoshoneans.  A small  8ho- 
shonean  groiq)  in  s.  California  M’hich  dif- 
fers so  much  linguistically  from  all  other 
peoples  of  this  family  as  to  form  a major 
division,  although  numerically  insignif- 
icant. It  includes  the  Tubatulabal,  M'ho 
occupy  the  valley  of  Kernr.  abovethe  falls, 
and  the  Bankalachi  of  upper  Deer  cr. 

Kerotf.  Mentioned  amonga  number  of 
UpperCreek  tOMUis  in  II.  R.  l-)x.  Doc.  276, 
24th  Cong.,  1st  soss.,  162,  1S.‘56.  It  prob- 
ably is  a badly  mutilated  abbreviation  of 
the  name  of  a knoM  ii  C’rt'ek  toMui,  but  is 
not  identifiable  in  this  form.  The  settle- 
ment appears  to  have  been  on  the  upper 
course  of  Coosa  r.,  Ala. 

Kershaw.  See  f W.s/imc. 

Kesa  ( Cc'.su ).  A 1 laida  toM  U on  the  m'. 
coast  of  Graham  id.,  tiueen  Charlotte 
group,  Brit.  Col.  It  Mas  occupied  by  the 
Tadji-lanas  before  moving  to  Alaska. — 
SManton,  Cont.  llaida,  2.S1,  1905. 

Keshkunuwu  {(^.'erkiwuin'i',  ‘bluejay 
fort’).  A former  TIingit  village  in  the 
Sitka  country,  Alaska.  (.i.  u.  s. ) 
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Keshlakchuis  {Kc'sh-la ktchu i.s7i ) . A for- 
mer Modoc  settlement  on  the  s.  r:.  side  of 


Tule  (Rhett)  lake,  Modoc  co.,  x e.  Cal. — 
Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etlmol.,  ii,  pt.  1, 
xxxii,  1890. 

Keskaeckquerem.  Alentioned  as  if  a 
former  Canarsee  village  near  jMaspeth,  on 
the  Av.  end  of  Long  id.,  N.  Y.,  in  deecl  of 
1638. — N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  14, 1883. 

Keskistkonk.  A former  Nochpeem  A’il- 
lage  which  seems  to  have  been  on  Hudson 
r. , s.  of  tlie  11  ighlands,  in  Pntnam co. , N.  Y. 

Keskistkonck. — Van  der  l)onck  (1(!.56)  (iiioted  by 
Riittenber,  Tribe.'!  Hudson  R.,  SO,  1S7'2.  Kis  Kight- 
konck. — Doc.  of  1603  in  N.  Y,  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii, 
303,  1881  (used  for  tlie  Nochpeem  tribe). 

Kesmali  ( A former  village 
of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Indians  of  the 
Clumiashan  family,  at  Pt  Sal,  San  Luis 
Obispo  co..  Cal. — Schumacher  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1874,  340, 1875. 

Kespoogwit  ( ‘ land’s  end’ ).  One  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  territory  of  the  iMic- 
mac  as  recognized  by  theinseh'es.  Ac- 
cording to  Rand  it  incindes  the  districts  of 
Eskegawaage,  Shnbenacadie,  and  Annai>- 
olis  (cp  V.),  embracing  all  of  s.  and  e. 
Nova  Scotia.  In  Erye’s  list  of  1760, 
Kashpugowitk  and  Keshpugowitk  are 
mentioned  as  two  of  14  Alicmac  bands  or 
villages.  These  are  evidently  duplicates, 
as  the  same  chief  was  over  both,  and  Avere 


intended  for  the  KespoogAvit  division. 
The  inhabitants  are  called  Kespoog- 

Avitnnak.  8ee  Micmac.  (,t.  m. ) 

Kashpugowitk. — Frye  (17C0)  in  Ma.s.«.  Hist.  Roc. 
Coll.,  1st  s.,  X,  115-11(1,  1809.  Keshpugowitk.— 
Ibid,  (mentioned  separately,  but  evidently  the 
same).  Kespoogwit.— Rand,  First  Miemac  Read- 
ing Book,  81,  1S75.  Kespoogwituna'k.— Ibid,  (the 
people  of  Kespoogwit). 

Kestaulniinck.  A former  Sintsink  A’il- 
lage  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  betAveen 
Singsing  cr.  and  Croton  r. ; mentioned  by 
Van  der  Donck  in  1656.-— Rnttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  72,  79,  1872. 

Ket  {Q!et,  ‘ narrow  strait  ’ ).  A Haida 
toAvn  on  Burnaby  str.,  IMoresby  id., 
Charlotte  group,  Brit.  Col.  It  Avas  occu- 
pied by  a branch  of  the  Hagi-lanas,  Avho 
from  their  toAvn  were  called  Keda-lanas. — 
Svvanton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  1905. 

Ketangheanycke.  A village,  probably  of 
the  Abnaki,  near  the  mouth  of  Kennebec 
r..  Me.,  in  1602-09. — Purchas  (1625) 
(pioted  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  156, 1857. 

Ketchewaundaugenink  ( ‘ large  lick  ;d.’ 
Hewitt).  A former  ChippcAva  village  on 
Shiawassee  r.,  on  the  trail  between  Detroit 
and  SaginaAV  bay,  in  lower  Alicbigan,  on  a 
reservation  sold  in  1837.  (.i.  ,ai.) 

Big  Lick. — Detroit  treaty  (1887)  in  Ih  S.  _Ind. 
Treat  215,1873.  Big  salt  lick. — AA'illiams  (1.872)  in 
Mich.  I’ion.  Coll.,  ii.  17(1.  18.80.  Che-won-der-gon- 
ing.— Ibid.,  477.  Ke-che-wan-dor-goning.— Ibid.. 

47()  Kech-e-waun-dau-gu-mink. — Royee  in  1.8th 
Rep  B A.  K..  Mich.  mai).  7()5,  1.899.  Ketchewaun- 
daugenink.—Saginaw  treaty  (i>roelaimed  1820)  in 
IT  S Did  Treat.,  142,  1873.  Ketchewaundaug- 
umink —Detroit  treaty,  op.  eit.  Ketchiwawiyiin- 
daganing.-AVm.  .Ipnes,  inf’n,  1905  Keth-e;wan- 
don-gon-ing. — AVilliams,  op.  cit..  481.  Saline. 
Ibid  , 470  (French  name).  Wan-dor-gon-mg.— 
Ibid.,  477. 


Ketchigumiwisuwugi  ( Ke  fcigmnhi'isu- 
nruf,  ‘they  go  by  the  name  of  the  sea’). 
A Sauk  gens. 

Ka-che-kone-a-we'-so-uk.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  170, 
1877  (trails,  ‘sea’)-  Ke'tcigamiwisuwag'.— AVm. 
Jones,  inf  n,  1900. 

Ketgohittan  (‘people  of  small-shark 
house’).  Given  as  a subdivision  of  the 
Tlingit  clan  Nanyaayi,  but  in  reality 
simply  the  name  of  those  inhabiting  a 
certain  bouse. 

K ’e'tgo  hit  tan. — Boas,  5th  Rep.  N.  AA  . Tribes 
Can.,  25,  1889.  aiA'tgu  hit  tan.— Swanton,  lield 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

Ketlalsm  {Kc'tlals’m,  ‘nipping  grass  , 
.so  called  because  deer  come  herein  spring 
to  eat  the  fresh  grass).  A Squawmish 
village  commnnitv  on  the  e.  side  of 
lloAve  sd.,  Brit.  C(i)l.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Ketlaynup.  A body  of  Salish  of  ^ an- 
conver  id.,  speaking  the  CoAvichan  dialect ; 
po]).  24  in  1882. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1882, 
258. 

Ketnas-hadai  {K''?tnas  :had’a'i,  ‘sea- 
lion  house  jieople’  [?]).  Given  by  Boas 
(Fifth  Re)).  N.W.  Tribes  Canada,  27,1889) 
as  the  name  of  a subdivision  of  the  5 aku- 
lanas,  a family  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the 
Haida  of  s.  av.  Alaska;  but  it  is  in  reality 
only  a house  name  belonging  to  that 
family.  There  seems  to  be  an  error  in 
the  designation,  the  Avoid  for  ‘.sea-lion’ 
being  f/u-/.  (.i.  r.  s. ) 

Ketsilind  {Kl'iMV nd,  ‘peojileof  the  Rio 
Chiquito  ruin’).  A division  of  the  Jica- 
rilla  Avho  claim  that  their  forim^r  home 
was  s.  of  Taos  jnieblo,  N.  Mex.  They  are 
Dossiblv  of  mixed  Picuris  de.scent. 

(.1.  M. ) 

Keuchishkeni  {Ke-utvhuhxc'  ni,  ‘ Avhere 
the  Avolf  rock  stands  ’ ) . A former  IModoc 
camping  ]dace  on  Hot  cr.,  near  Little 
Klamath  lake,  x.  Cal.— Gatschet  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  1,  xxxii,  1890. 

Kevalingamiut.  A tribe  <.)f  I'.skimo 
Avhose  country  extended  from  C.  8ep- 
pings  and  C.  Krusenstern,  Alaska,  inland 
to  Nunatak  r.  They  Avere  an  offshoot  of 
the  Nunatogmiut,  reenforced  by  outhuvs 
from  the  Kinugumiut  and  Kaviagmiut. 
The  main  bodv'of  the  tribe  is  uoav  found 
about  Pt  Hope  and  farther  x.,  having 
emigrated  on  account  of  disease  and  lack 
of  food,  ami  exjielled  theTigaramiut  from 
their  northern  hunting  grounds.  Their 
villages  are  Kecheniudluk,  Kivualinak, 
and  Ulezara. 

Kevalinye  Mutes.— Kelly.  Aret.  Eskimos,  chart, 
1890.  Kevalinyes.  — Ibid..  13.  Kivahnag-miut 
iTikhmenief  (1801)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
Ala.ska.  115,  1902.  . c.  i r 

Kevilkivashalah.  A body  ot  iSahsli  ot 
Victoria  siqierintendency,  Vancouver  id. 
Pop.  31  in  1882,  when'  last  separtdely 
enumerated. 

Kevil-kiva-sha-lah.— Cam  Did.  AIT.  for  18,82,  ‘208. 

Kewatsana  ( keirdtsdna,  ‘no  ribs’).  An 
extinct  division  of  tlu'  Comanebe. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1045, 1896. 
Kewaughtoheuemacli.  (Jiv'en  as  a divi- 
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sioii  of  the  Okinagaii  that  lived  MO  in. 
above  Priests  rapids,  on  Columbia  r., 
Wash. 

Ke-waught-chen-unaughs.— Ro..iS,  Auventuros,  290, 
1S49,  Ke-waugh-tohen-emachs.— Jbid.,  137. 

Kewig-oshkeem.  A former  Chippew  a or 
Ottawa  village,  named  after  a chief  who 
(lourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century;  situated  on  (Jrand  r.,  at  or  near 
the  present  Grand  Kaiiids,  lUich.,  on 
land  ceded  to  the  United  states  by  the 
trcatv  of  Chicago,  .\ug.  2!),  1821,  pro- 
claimed i^Iar.  2.">,  bs:t2.  Under  thistreaty 
half  a section  of  land  m*ar  the  village  was 
grante<l  toCHiarles  ami  Medart  Beaubien, 
sons  of  Mannabenaqua. 

Ke-wi  go  shkeem.— Treaty  (proclaimed  1S32)  in 
U.  S.  Iiid.  Treat.,  l.'vl,  TS73.  Ke-wi-go-sh-kum.— 
Koyee  in  iSth  Itep.  H.  A.  E.,  Mich,  map,  1S99. 
Kewigushkum. — Bennett  (1779)  in  Mieh.  I’ion. 
Coll.,  i.x,  393,  1880  (the  chief). 

Keya.  The  Badger  clan  of  the  Tewa 
])ueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and 
San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex.— Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ix,  M4h,  18!)l). 

Keyatiwankwi  {K’q/athmnkn'i,  ‘jdace 
of  upturning  or  elevation’ ).  The  first  of 
the  mythic  settling  places  of  the  Zufii 
after  their  emergence  from  the  under- 
world.— Cushing  in  13th  Hej).  B.  A.  E., 
388,  189(3. 

Keyauwee.  A small  tribe  formerly  liv- 
ing in  North  Carolina,  atliliate<i  with  the 
Tutelo,  Saponi,  and  ( Iccaneechi.  Nothing 
remains  of  their  language,  but  they  per- 
haps belonged  to  the  Siouan  family,  from 
the  fact  of  their  intimate  association  with 
well  known  Siouan  tribes  of  the  E.  In 
1701  Lawson  (Carolina,  1714,  87-89,  re])r. 
18(30)  found  them  in  a i)ali.«aded  village 
about  30  m.  n.  e.  of  Yadkin  r.,  near  the 
present  Ilighpoint,  Guilfoi'd  co.,  N.  C. 
Around  the  village  were  large  fields  of 
corn.  At  that  time  they  were  about 
equal  in  number  to  tbe  Saponi  and  had, 
as  chief,  Keyauwee  Jack,  who  was  by  birth 
a Congaree",  but  had  obtained  the  chief- 
taincy by  marriage  with  their  “queen.” 
I.awson  says  most  of  the  men  wore  mus- 
taches or  w hiskers,  an  unusual  custom 
for  Indians.  At  the  time  of  this  travel- 
er’s visit  the  Keyauwee  were  on  the 
point  of  joining  the  Tutelo  and  Sa])oni  for 
better  protection  against  their  enemie.s. 
Shortly  afterward  they,  together  with 
the  Tutelo,  Saponi,  ( iccaneechi,  and  Sha- 
kori,  moved  down  toward  the  sidtlements 
about  Albemarle  sd.,  the  five  tribes 
w ith  one  or  two  othcws  not  named  num- 
bering then  only  about  7^0  souls.  In 
17K)  Gov.  Spotswood  of  Virginia  pro- 
posed to  settle  the  Keyauwee  with  the 
Eno  and  Sara  at  Enotown  on  the  frontier 
of  North  Carolina,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  ojiposition  f)f  that  colony.  They 
moved  southward  with  the  Sara,  and  ]>er- 
haps  also  the  Eno,  to  Pedce  r.,  S.  C.,  some 
time  in  1733.  On  Jefferys’ map  of  17(51 
their  village  is  marked  on  the  I’edee 
above  that  of  the  Sara,  about  the  boun- 


dary between  the  two  Carolinas.  ^\  ith 
this  notice  they  disappear  from  history, 
having  probably  been  absorbed  by  the 
Catawba.  (.i.  m.) 

Keawe.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Dora.  Am..  I,134,  map,  17fil. 
Keawee.— Bowen,  raap  of  the  Brit.  Aiii.  I'lanta- 
tions,  1700.  Keeawawes. — Doc.  of  1710  in  N.  C. 
Rec.,  212. 1880.  Keeowaws.— Ibid.,  243.  Keeowee.— 
Vaiigondv,  raap  Partie  de  I’Aim'r.  Sept.,  1755. 
KeiauweeL— Law.son  (1701),  Carolina,  384,  1800. 
Keomee.— Moll,  raap  of  Car.,  1720  (misprint). 
Kewawees. — Byrd  (1733),  Hi.st.  Div.  Line,  n,  22, 
1800.  Keyauwee. — Law.son  (1701),  Can.)lina,  87, 
repr.  1800.  Keyawees. — Brickell,  Nat.  Hist.  N. 
Car.,  343,  1737. 

Keyerhwotket  (‘old  village’).  A vil- 
lage of  tbe  llwotsotenne  on  Bulkley  r., 
Brit.  Cob,  lat.  55°. 

Keyar-hwotqat. — Moriee,  Notes  on  t\  . Denes,  27, 
1902.  ’jieyajhwotqat.-Moriee  in  Trans.  Roy.  Sw. 
Can.,  X,  raap,  1892.  Kyahuntgate.— Tolniic  and 
Daw’son,  Voeabs.  B.  C.,  raap,  1881.  Kyahwilgate.— 
Daw.son  in  Rep.  (ieol.  Surv.  Can., 20n,  1881. 

Keyiikee.  A former  Cherokee  town; 
locality  undetermined. — Doc.  of  1799 
(|uoted  by  Koyee  in  5th  Rei).  B.  A.  E., 
144,  1887. 

Kezche.  ATatshiautin  village  on  Tache 
r.,  Brit.  Col.,  under  the  Babine  and 
Upper  Skeena  River  agency;  i)oi>.  24  in 
1904. 

Grand  Rapids. — Can.  Ind.  Aft.,  pt.  2,  70,  1902. 
’Keztce. — Moriee,  Notes  on  W.  Denes,  20,  1902. 
Kus-che-o-tin. — Dawson  in  Rep.  Can.  (Ieol.  ,Snrv., 
30b.  1881.  Kustsheotin.— Tolinie  and  Daw.son, 
Voeabs.  B.  C.,  123b,  1884. 

Keze  (‘barbed  like  a fishhook,’  a deris- 
ive name,  alluding  to  their  cross  disposi- 
tion). A band  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux,  an 
offshoot  of  the  Kakhmiatonwan. — Dor- 
sey in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217,  1897. 

Kezonlatlitit.  A Takulli  village  on  IMc- 
Leod  lake,  Brit.  Cob;  poj).  9(3  in  1904. 

Moleod'sLake.— CaTi.Ind.  Alt.,  l‘K)4,  pt.  II,  74. 190.5. 
Qezonlathut. — Moriee  in  Trans.  Roy.  Boe.  Can.,  x, 
109.  1892. 

Kfwetragottine  (‘mountain  peojde’). 
A division  of  the  Kawchodinne  living  s. 
of  Ft  Good  Hope,  along  ^Mackenzie  r., 
IMackenzie  Ter.,  Can. 

Kfwe-tpa-Gottink— Petitot,  .Vntour  dii  lac  des  Es- 
elaves,  302, 1891. 

Khaamotene.  Given,  seemingly  inerror, 
as  a subdivision  of  the  Tolowa  formerly 
dwelling  at  the  mouth  of  Smith  r..  Cab, 
in  the  village  of  Khoonkhwuttunne,  ami 
at  the  forks  inavillagecalledKho.«atunne. 
Ra'-a-mo' te'-ne. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Ain.  Folk-lore, 
III,  2:16, 1890.  Smith  River  Indians. — Ibid. 

Khaap.  A body  of  Ntlakyapamuk  un- 
der the  Kamloops-Okanaganagency,  Brit. 
Cbb;  pop.  23  in  1901,  the  last  time  the 
name  appears. 

Khaap. — Can.  Ind.  Aft.  1901,  pt.  2,106.  Ekaap.— 
Ibid.,  188.5,  190. 

Khabemadolil.  A Romo  village  on  up- 
per Clear  lake.  Cab — Kroeber,  MS.,  Univ. 
Cab,  B)03. 

Khabenapo  ( ‘stonevillage’,  or  ‘stone peo- 
ple’). A Porno  division  or  band  on  Kel- 
sey cr.,  in  Big  valley,  on  tbe  w.  side  of 
Clear  lake.  Cab  Thev  numbertBl  195  in 
1851. 

Ca-ba  na-po. — McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1, 
32il  Cong..  six'C.  sess.,  13(i,  is.5;t.  Habe-napo. — 
Gibbs  (1851)  in  .Sehooleraft,  Ind.  Trilws,  iii,  10t», 
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1853.  Ha-bi-na-pa. — McKee,  op.  cit.  Ka-bi-na- 
pek.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Iii,  204,  1877. 

Khachtais.  A former  Siuslaw  village  on 
Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

K’qatc-iais'. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ill, 
230, 1890. 

Khahitan  {Gha-hiUVn,  pi.  Gha-hitiVneo, 
‘ermine  people’,  from  gha-l  ‘ermine’, 
hitiVneo  ‘people’ ).  TheCheyennenameof 
an  unidentified  Pueblo  tribe  of  tlie  Ifio 
(.1  ramie,  known  to  the  Cheyenne  through 
visits  and  trade  intereour.se.  They  for- 
merly aeeompanied  Mexican  traders  in 
their  journeys  to  the  camps  of  the  I’lains 
tribes,  and  used  Spanish  as  well  as  their 
own  language.  They  formerly  cut  their 
hair  across  lielow  the  ears,  witli  a short 
side  plait  wrapped  with  strings  of  white 
ermine  skin,  but  have  now  adopted  the 
ordinary  hairdress  style  of  tlie  Plains 
tribes.  From  information  of  Cheyenne 
who  met  some  of  tliem  on  a recent  visit 
to  Taos,  N.  Mex.,  it  is  known  that  they 
are  distinct  from  Fte,  Navaho,  .Jicarilla, 
or  Taos  Indians,  and  live  farther  s.  than 
any  of  these.  They  may  possibly  be  the 
Picuris.  (.1.  M.) 

Gha-hi-taneo.— Mooney,  MS.  Cheyenne  notes,  B. 
A.  E.,  1900.  Ka-he'-ta-ni-o.— Havden,  Ethiiog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290,  1H62. 

Khaik.  A Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  A^ukon,  Alaska. 

Khaigamut. — Nel.son  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899.  Khaigamute. — PetrutY  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  map,  1884. 

Khaikuchum.  A former  Siuslaw  village 
on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

K'qai'-ku-tc'um'. — Dorsoy  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  230,  1890. 

Khainanaitetunne.  A former  village  of 
the  Tututni,  theinhabitants  of  which  were 
exterminated,  except  two  boys,  one  of 
whom  was  an  old  man  at  Siletz  agency, 
Oreg.,  in  1884. 

Ga'-i-na'-na-i-te'  junne. — Dorsey  in  .Tour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  236,  1890. 

Khaiskuk.  A former  A'aquina  village  on 
thex.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 

Kqai'-cuk.— Dor-sev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  229, 
1S90. 

Khaiyukkhai.  A former  ^ aquina  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  side  of  Ya(|uina  r.,  Oreg. 

Kqai-juV-kqai.— Dorsev  in  .lour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  229,  1890. 

Khaiyumitu.  A former  Siuslaw  village 
ou  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

K’qai-yu'-mi-iu.— Dorsey  in  .Tour.  .Vm.  Folk-lore, 
in,  230,  1810. 

Khakaiauwa.  Said  to  be  a collective 
name  for  the  Porno  villages  on  upjier 
Clear  lake.  Cab— Kroeber,  INIS.,  Fniv. 
Cab,  1908.  Cf.  Khmw. 

Khakhaick.  A former  Siuslaw  village 
on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

Kqa-kqaitc'.— Dorsev  in  .Tour.  .\m.  ld>lk-lore,  in, 
230,  1890. 

Kkalakw.  A former  Siuslaw  village  on 
Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

fta-lak’w'.— Dorsey  in  .Tour.  Am.  I'olk-lore,  in, 
230,  1890. 

Kkaltso  (‘vellow  bodies’).  A Navaho 
clan,  the  descendants  of  two  daughters  of 
an  Ajiache  father. 


7/altso.— Matthew.s,  Navaho  Legends,  30,  1897. 
7/altsodine‘. — Ibid.  Q.alto. — Mattlicws  in  .Tour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  103,  1890.  Qaltsopine. — Ibid. 

Khana  (Porno;  ‘on  the  water’,  or  ‘on 
[Clear]  lake’).  A term  which  seems  to 
have  been  de.scriptively  apiilied  to  the 
Porno  of  Clear  lake,  Cab  Bartlett  ( 1 854) 
gives  a H’hana  vocabulary,  which  is 
Porno,  as  coming  from  the  ujiper  Sacra- 
mento, but  obtained  it  from  astray  Porno 
at  San  Diego. 

H’hana.— Bartlett  in  ('out.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in,  492, 
1877.  Khana. — S.  A.  Barrett,  inf'n,  1906. 

Kharatanumanke.  Civen  as  a Mandan 
gi'iis,  but  evidently  merely  a band. 

Ho-ra-ta'-mu-make. — Morgan.  Aiic.  Soe.,  158,  1877. 
Ga-ra-ta'  nu-man'-ke. — Dorseyinleth  Rep.  B.  .V.E., 
241,  1897  (given  with  a query).  "Wolf.— Morgan, 
op.  cit. 

Khaskhlizkni  (‘mud’).  A Navaho 
clan. 

//a.'.irsdme*.— Matthews,  Navaho  lA-gcnds,  30, 
1897.  7/a.sli'cni.— Ibid.  GacHj.— Matthews  in  .lour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  103.  1890.  Gaclyni.— Ibid.^ 

Khaskankkatso  ( ‘ much  yucca  ’ ) . A Nav- 
aho clan. 

y/askan/zatso. — Matthews,  Navaho  Legends.  30, 
1897.  y/a.skan/(ats6dine‘.— Ibid.  Gacka"qatsb.— 
Miitthcws  in  .lour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  103.  1890. 
Gacka'‘qatsb)5ine. — Ibid. 

Khauwesketawes  (‘spread-out  irriga- 
tion ditch’).  A Maricoiia  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz.— ten  Kate,  inf’n, 
1888. 

Kkawina  (‘on  the  water’).  Tlie  name, 
in  the  Upper  Clear  Lake  dialect,  of  the 
Lower  Clear  Lake  Porno  village  at  Sul- 
iihur  Bank,  Lake  co..  Cab  — Kroeber, 
MS.,  Univ.  Cab,  1903. 

Kkdkasiukdhin  (‘dwelling  place  among 
the  yellow  dowers’;  i.  e.,  ‘sindlower 
place*’  [?] ).  An  ancient  Osage  village  on 
Neosho  r.,  Kans. 

Gjiasi  Dorsey.  Osage  MS.  voeab..  B.  .V.E., 

1883.  Gdhasi  ukdhi".— Ibid. 

Kkeergkia.  A former  Tututni  village 
on  the  coa.st  of  Oregon,  about  25  m.  s.  uf 
the  mouth  of  Pistol  r. 

Mun-kqe'-tun.— Dorsey  in  .lour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
236,  1.890.  Ge-e-rxi'-a.— Ibid. 

Kkemnickan  (‘mountain-water  wood,’ 
from  a hill  covered  with  timber  that  aji- 
]iears  to  rise  out  of  the  water).  A band  of 
the  Mdewakanton  Sioux.  According  to 
Pike  they  wen*  living  in  1811  in  a village 
near  the'head  of  L.  Pepin,  5Iinn.,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Bed  Wing,  under  chief 
Tatankamani  (‘Walking  Buffalo’);  m 
1820  thev  lived  on  L.  Peiiin,  under  chief 
Bed  Wiiig.  Long,  in  182-1,  miind  Ihein  in 
two  small  villages,  one  on  iMississipjH  r., 
the  other  on  Cannon  r..  aggregating  150 
peo]>le  in  20  lodges.  Shaken  was  then 
their  chief,  subordinate  to  Wabeshaw  of 
the  Kiyuk.sa.  Tliey  were  under  Wakute 
(‘Shooter’)  at  the  time  of  the  Sioux  out- 
break in  1862. 

Eambosandata.— Neill  in  Minn,  lli.st.  Coll.,  i.  263, 
18.58  (trails,  ‘mountain  beside  the  water’).  Ean- 
bosandata. — Long,  Exjied.  St  Peter’s  R.,  i,  380, 
1,824.  Hamine-chan.— Prescott  in. 8ehooleraft.  Ind. 
'i'ribes,  ii.  171,  18.52.  He-mini-caij.— Dorsey  in  1.5lh 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  21.5,  1.897.  Hemnica.— Ibid.  6e- 
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mni'-cag.— Riggs,  Dak.  Gram,  and  Diet.,  73,  1853. 
Ki-mni-can.— Ramsey  in  Did.  AIT.  Rei>.,  81,  1850 
(tran.s.  ‘those  who  live  about  the  tree  on  the 
mountain  near  the  water’).  Qe-mini-tca".— Dor- 
sev,  op.  cit.  Qemnitca.— Ibid.  Raymneecha. — 
Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  xliv,  589,  18.58  (so  designated 
beeanse  their  village  was  near  a hill,  /la;  ‘ water,’ 
min;  and  ‘wood,’  chan).  Red  Wing’s.— Long, 
E.vped.  St  Peters  R.,  i,  380, 18‘24.  ReminicaBand.— 
Smithson.  Mise.  Coll.,  xiv,  art.  5,  8,  1878.  Rem- 
nica.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  81,  1858.  Remnichah.— 
Ibid.,  337.  Shooter.— Ibid.,  144,  note  (trans.  of 
Wakute,  name  of  the  ehiefi.  Talangamanae.— 
Shea,  Diseov.,  Ill,  1853.  Wahcoota  band.— Did. 
AIT.  Rep.,  ’383,  18,54.  Wah-koo-tay. — Neill,  Hist. 
Minn.,  .589,  1858  (ehief’s  name) . Wahkuti  band.— 
Did.  ,\IT.  Rep.  18.5,5,  04,  1.8,50.  Wahuteband.— Me- 
Kusiek  in  Did.  Alt.  Rep.  1.803, 314, 1.804.  Wakootay’s 
band.— Pike  (1800)  (pioted  by  Neill,  Hist.  Minn., 
■289,  1858  (ef.  Cones,  Pike’s  Rxped.,  i,  03,_  09,  88, 
1895).  Wakuta  band. — Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  ‘253, 1807. 
Wa-ku-te.— Neill,  Hi.st.  Minn.,  141,  note,  18.58. 
Wakute’s  band. — MeRiisick  in  Jnd.  Alt'.  Rep.  1803, 
310,  1804.  Waukouta  band. — Warren  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Coll.,  V,  1.50, 1885.  Weakaote.— Long,  Exped. 
St  Peter’s  R.,  380,  1831. 

Kheyataotonwe  (‘village  back  from  the 
river’).  A iSIdewakanton  Sioux  baud 
formerly  occupying  the  country  near  I lar- 
riet  and  Calhoun  lakes,  iNIinn.,  driven, 
according  to  Neill  (Hist.  Minn.,  590, 
1858),  from  L.  Calhoun  by  the  Chi])pewa 
and  settled  in  1858  near  Oak  drove,  Minn. 

Heyata-otoijwe.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  R.  A.  E.,215, 
1897.  fieyata  tonwan.— Riggs,  letter  to  Dorsey, 
Mar.28,  18.84.  Lake  Calhoun  band. — I’arker,  Minn. 
Handbook,  110,  1857.  Ma-rpi-wi-ca-xta. —Neill, 
Hist.  Minn.,  144,  note,  1858  (name  of  the  chief). 
Geyata-oto''we. — Hakewa.shte  ciuoted  by  Dorsey, 
op.  eit.  Qeyata-to"wa". — Riggs  quoted  by  Dorsey, 
op. cit.  Reyataotonwe.  — Neill  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll., 
I,  203, 1873  (‘island  people  ’).  Ri-ga-ta-a-ta-wa. — 
Smithson.  Mise.  Coll.,  xiv,  art.  G,  8,  1878.  Sky- 
Man.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  Ml,  note,  185.8. 

Kheyatawichasha  ( ‘ {)eoi>le  Itack  from 
the  river’ ).  The  Brule  Teton  Sioux  tvho 
formerly  inhabited  the  sand  hills  and  high 
country  on  the  Neltraska-Dakota  border, 
subsetpiently  placed  under  the  Rosebud 
agency,  under  the  name  Ut>per  Brides. 
The  Indian  Report  for  1885  gives  their 
number  (including  the  Lt)afer  or  Wag- 
lughe  and  the  Wazha/dia)  as  (5,918. 
fieyata  wicasa. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  R.  A.  E.,318. 
1.897.  Highland  Brule.— Robinson,  letter  to  Dorsey, 
1879.  Highland  Sicangu. — Ibid.  Northern  Brule. — 
Dul.AIT.  Rep.,  178, 1875.  Qeyata-witcaca. — Dor.sey, 
op.  eit.  Sicangu. — Cleveland,  letterto  Dorsey,  1884 
(erroneously  refers  only  to  the  Upper  Rrules,  the 
Ix)wer  Rnil’t'S  being  called  Kutawieasa).  Upper 
Brules. — Ibid.  Upper  Platte  Indians.  — Did.  .UT. 
Rep.,  ‘209,  18G6  (includes  most,  i)robably  all,  the 
Upper  RruIGs). 

Khidhenikashika  ( (^id/;  e'tdkaci'.'ia,  ‘ ea- 
gle people’).  A gens  of  the  <.)uapa\v. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  ‘229,  1.S97. 

Khiltats.  Tenankutchin  village  on 
Tanana  r.  at  the  mouth  of  Nabesmi  r. , 
hit.  (58°  40',  Alaska. 

Khilukh.  A former  Yatiuina  village  on 
the  X.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 

K'qiP-uq.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  ‘2‘29, 
1890. 

Khinonascarant  (‘at  the  ba.se  of  the 
mountain.’ — Hewitt).  .V  Huron  village 
in  Ontario  in  1687. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1637, 
126,  1858. 

Khinukhtunne  ( ‘ people  among  the  small 
undergrowth’).  A former  village  of  the 
IMishikhwutmetunne  on  Coqtiille  r. , < )reg. 


K'qi-nuq'  qdnne'. —Dorset'  in  Jour.  .\m.  Folk-lore, 
lit,  333,  1890. 

Khioetoa.  A former  village  of  the  Neu- 
trals, a] iparently  situated  a shortdistance 
E.  of  the  present  Sandwich,  (Ontario,  Can- 
ada. (J.  N.  B.  II.) 

Khioetoa.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1G41,  80,  1858.  Kioetoa.— 
Jes.  Rel.,  HI,  inde.x,  1858.  St.  Michel. — Jes.  Rel.  for 
1G41,  80, 1858  (mission  name). 

Khitalaitthe.  A former  Yaquina  village 
on  the  s.  side  of  Yatjuina  r.,  Oreg. 

Kqi'-qa-lai'-t’fe.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  .\m.  Folk-lore, 
III, ‘2‘29,  1890. 

Khitanumanke  ( ‘ eagle  ’ ) . IMentioned  as 
a Mandan  gens,  but  evidently  only  a band. 
Ki-ta'-ne-make. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soe.,  htS,  1877. 
Ui-ta'  nu-man'-ke.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  R.  A.  E., 
341, 1897  (given  with  a query). 

Khlimkwaish  ( ‘man  goes  along  with  the 
current’ ).  A former  Alsea  village  on  the 
s.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 

Kqlim-kwaic'.— Dorset-  in  Jour.  .\m.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
330, 1890. 

Khlokhwaiyutslu  (‘deej)  lake’).  A 
former  Alsea  village  on  the  n.  side  of 
Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 

Kqlo'-qtwai  yu-tslu.— Dorsey  in  .lour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, HI, ‘230, 1890. 

Khloshlekhwuche.  A former  village  of 
the  Chastacosta  on  Rogiie  r.,  Oreg. 

K'qloc'-le-qwut'-tce.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  .\m.  Folk- 
lore, III,  ‘231,  1890. 

Khoalek.  A Romo  village  on  upper 
Clear  lake.  Cal. — Rroelier,  (MS.,  Cniv. 
Cal.,  1908. 

Khoghanhlani  (‘many  huts’).  A Nav- 
aho  clan. 

//oqan/ani.— Matthews,  Naviiho  Legends,  31,  1897. 
Qo-'ganlani.— Matthews  in  Jour.  ,\m.  Folk-lore,  in, 
104,  1890. 

Khogoltlinde.  A Kaiyuhkhotana  vil- 
lage on  Yukon  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  60  in 
1844. 

Khogoltlinde. — Zagoskin  <iuotedby  I’etrofT  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  37, 1844.  Khogotlinde.— Zagoskin, 
Dese.  Russ.  L’oss.  .Vm.,  map,  1844. 

Kholkh.  A former  Yatpiina  village  on 
the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 

K’qolq. — Dorset'  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ill,  3‘29, 
1890. 

Khomtinin  (‘.southerners’).  A generic 
term  applied  by  all  Yokuts  tribes  to  those 
s.  of  them,  especially  if  of  their  own 
linguistic  family.  Cf.  Khosminm. 

Khonagani  (‘place  of  walking’).  A 
Navaho  clan. 

//onaga'ni.— Matthews  Navaho  Legends,  30,  1897. 
&onaga‘ni. — Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
lot,  1890. 

Khoonkhwuttunne.  A former  village  of 
the  Tolowa  at  the  mouth  of  Smith  r.. 
Cal.;  incorrectly  given  by  Dorsey  as  a 
Khaamotene  village. 

Qo-on'-qwut-qun'ne. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  .\m.  Folk- 
lore. Ill,  ‘23G,  1890  (Tutu'tni  name),  qd-wiin'- 
kqwut.— Ibiil.  (Naltunne  name). 

Khosatunne.  A former  village  of  the 
Tolowa  on  the  forks  of  Smith  r.,  Cal., 
near  the  Oregon  line. 

Q,‘o'-sa  qun'ne. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
‘23G,  1.890 1 I'litutni  name).  ftwa'''-8‘a-a'-tun.— Ibid. 
(Naltunne  name). 

Khosminin  ( ‘ northerners  ’ ) . .\  generic 

term  applied  liy  all  Yokuts  tribes  to  those 
X.  of  tliem,  whether  of  their  own  or  of 
alien  stock.  Cf.  Khomtinin. 
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Josimnin.— Arroyo  do  la  Cuesta,  IdioinaH  Califor- 
nias,  1S21,  MS.  trans.,  B.  A.  E.  Khosminin. — A.  L. 
Kroeber,  iiifn,  1905. 

Khotachi  (‘elk’).  An  extinet  Iowa 
gens,  coordinate  with  the  Ilotachi  gens  of 
the  INIissouri.  Its  suhgentes  were  Llnpe- 
gliakhanye,  Unpeghayine,  Unpeghathre- 
cheyine,  and  llcanayine. 

Ho'-dash.— Moriraii,  Anc.  Soc.,  150,  1877.  Ho'- 
tatci. — Dorsey,  Tdwero  MS.  vocab.,  B.  .A.  E.,1879. 
Qo'-ta-tci.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  .\.  E., 2:18, 1897. 

Khotana.  A name  applied  to  several 
Athapascan  tribes  of  lower  Yukon  r., 
Cook’s  inlet,  and  Koynknk  r.,  Alaska,  as 
the  Kaiynhkhotana,  Knaiakhotana,  (hia- 
khotana,  and  Koynknkhotana;  and  some- 
times to  these  tribes  collectively.  The 
name  contains  the  term  for  ‘j)eople’  in 
their  dialects.  (,i.  k.  s. ) 

Khotltacheche.  A former  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r. , Oreg. 

ftotl'-ta-tce'-tce.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Ain.  Eolk-lorc, 
111,231, 1890. 

Khoughitchate.  A village,  probably  of 
an  Atha|)ascan  tribe,  above  the  n.  month 
of  Innoko  r.,  w.  Alaska. — Zagoskin  in 
Nonv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s.,  xxi,  ma]),  1850. 

Khra  (‘eagle’).  A snbgens  of  the 
Cheghita  gens  of  the  Dlissouri. 

Kha'-a.— Morgan,  .\ne.  Soc.,  1.50,  1877  (Eag-le). 
Khu-a  nika-shing-ga.— Stubbs,  Raw  MS.  vocal)., 
B.  A.  E.,  25,  1877.  Qra. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  240,  1897. 

Khrahune  {(Jra'  huh'-e,  ‘ancestral  or 
gray  eagle’).  A snbgens  of  the  Che- 
ghita gens  of  the  Iowa. — Dorsev  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  238,  1897. 

Khrakreye( Qm^-fre'-ije,  ‘spotted eagle’ ). 
A snbgens  of  the  Cheghita  gens  of  the 
Iowa. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  238, 
1897. 

Khrapathan  ( Qra'  pa  <^a»,  ‘ bald  eagle’ ). 
A snbgens  of  the  Cheghita  gens  of  the 
Iowa. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  IC,  238, 
1897. 

Khtalutlitunne.  A former  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 

Gta'-lut-li'  ^unne. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  ,\in.  Folk-lore, 
III,  234,  1890. 

Khube  ( Qube,  ‘ mysterious  ’ ) . A snbgens 
of  tbe  Mandbinkagagbe  gens  of  the 
Omaha. — Dorsev  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
228,  1897. 

Khudhapasan  (‘bal<I  eagle’).  A snb- 
gens of  the  Tsishnwashtake  gens  of  the 
Osage. 

aa"sa"'u'niqk‘acin'a. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  .\.  K., 
234, 1897  (Sycamore  people).  Q,ujia'  pa  sa'>'. — Ibiii. 

Khulhanshtauk.  A former  Yaipiina  vil- 
lage on  Yaqnina  r.,  at  the  site  of  bilk  City, 
Benton  co.,  Oreg. 

Kqul-hanc't-auk. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  .Vni.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229,  1890. 

Khuligichakat.  A Jngelnnte  village  on 
Shagelnk  r.,  Alaska. 

Khuligichagat. — Zagoskin.  Descr.  Ru.s.s.  Boss.  .\ni., 
map,  1844.  Khuligichakat. — Zagoskin  (pioti-d  by 
Petroflin,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37,  1.881. 

Khulikakat.  A Kaiynhkliotana  village 
on  Yukon  r.,  ,\laska;  |)op.  11  in  1844. — 
Zagoskin (pioted  by  Betroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  3/,  1884. 


Kbulpuni.  A former  Cholovone  village 
on  lower  San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal. 

Chulpun.— Chami.sso  in  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  iii,  51, 
1821.  Guylpunes. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1801.  Hulpunes. — Kotzebue,  New  Voy.,  146,  1830. 
Khoulpouni. — Choris,  Voy.  Pitt.,  5,  1822. 

Khunanilinde.  A Kaiynhkhotana  vil- 
lage near  the  headwaters  of  Knskokwim 

r. ,  w.  Alaska;  pop.  t)  in  1880. 

Khounanilinde. — Zagoskin  in  Nonv.  .tun.  Voy.,  .5*’ 

s. ,  -X.xi,  map.  18.50.  Khunanilinde. — Zagoskin  as 
quoted  by  Petrol!'  in  10th  Census,  .Vlaskfi,  37. 1884. 

Khundjalan  {(^andj-ala",  ‘wear  red  ce- 
dar on  their  heads’).  A snbgens  of  the 
Ponkagensof  the  Kansa.— Donsev  in  15tlt 
Rep.  B.'  A.  E.,  231,  1897. 

Khundtse  {(Jtiupe',  ‘red  cedar’).  A 
snbgens  of  the  Banhkawashtake  gens  of 
the  Osage. — Dorsev  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
234,  1897. 

Khunechuta.  A former  Tntntni  village 
on  the  N.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Q,un-e'-tcu-ia'. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  233,  1890. 

Khuniliikhwut.  A former  Chetco  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  side  of  Chetco  cr.,  Oreg. 
Cl'u'-ni-li-i'-kqwut. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, ni,  236,  1890. 

Khuwaihus.  A former  Kuitsh  village  on 
lower  UmjHjna  r.,  Oreg. 

Qlti'-ai-am'-Up  kqu-wai'-hu. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  .\m. 
Folk-lore,  m,  231.  1890.  Kqu-wai'-hus. — Ibid. 

Khuya  ( ‘ white  eagle’) . The  10th  Kansa 
gens.  Its  snbgentes  are  IIusa<la  and 
Wabinizhupye. 

Eagle. — Dorsey  in  .Vm.  Nat.,  671, 18.s5.  Hu-e'-yfi., — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Sue.,  1-56,  1877.  Qiiya. — Dorsey,  op. 
eit.  'White  Eagle. — Dorsev  in  15th  Rep.  B.  .V.  E., 
231,  1897. 

Khuyeguzhinga  (‘hawk  that  has  a tail 
like  a king  eagle’).  A snbgens  uf  tbe 
Ibache  gens  of  the  Kansa. 

Chicken-hawk. — Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat..  674.  .Inly  1885. 
Q,iiyegu  jinga. — Dorsev  in  15tli  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  231, 
1897. 

Kbwaishtunnetuime  (‘jteople  of  the 
gravel’).  A former  Tntntni  village  near 
the  month  of  a small  stream  locally 
called  Wishtenatin,  after  the  name  of  the 
settlement,  that  enters  the  Pacific  in  s.  w. 
Oregon  aliont  10  m.  s.  of  Pistol  r.,  at  a 
})lace  later  known  as  Iln.denate,  al.«o  from 
the  aboriginal  village  name.  The  inhab- 
itants, who  numbered  0()  in  1854,  claimed 
the  country  as  far  as  a small  trading  post 
known  as  the  Whale’s  Head,  about  27 
m.  s.  of  the  month  of  Rogue  r.  If  there 
are  any  survivors  they  reside  on  Siletz 
res.,  ( >reg. 

Khust-e-net. — Schumacher  in  Bull. G. and  G.  Surv., 
in,  31,  1877.  Khust-e-nete.  — Ibid.,  33.  Qwai'- 
ctun-iie' junne'. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folkdorc, 
III,  236,  1890  (‘people" among  the  gravel’:  own 
name).  Qwin'-ctun-ne'-tun. — Ibid.  (NalUinne 
name.)  Whash-to-na-ton. — .Vbbott,  MS.  Coqiiille 
census,  B.  E.,  18.58.  Whish-ten-eh-ten. — Gibbs, 
MS.  on  I'oast  tribes,  B.  A. E.  Whistanatin. — School- 
craft, Did.  Tribes,  vi,  702, 1857.  Wish-ta-nah-tin.— 
Kaiitz,  MS.  Toutouten  census,  B.  A.  E.,  1855. 
Wishtanatan. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  18, 
1,860.  Wish-te-na-tin. — Parrish  in  Did.  AIT.  Rep., 
495. 18,54.  Wis'-tum-a-ti'  tene'. — Everette,  TututOne 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1,883  (trans:  'people  by  the 
springs’). 

Khwakhama.’u,  The  Ponio  who  lived 
about  Ft  Ross,  tlic-  early  Russian  settle- 
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iiient  on  the  coast  in  Sonoma  co.,  Cal. 
The  oriyrin  of  the  name  is  not  known. 

(s.  A.  15.) 

Chwachamaju.— Wrangell,  Ethnol.  Nach.,  SO,  1839. 
Chwachmaja.— Luflevvig,  Abori^.  Lang.,  170,  1858. 
Khwakhamaiu.— S.  A.  Barrett,  inf’n,  1905.  North- 
erners.— Ibid.  Severnovskia. — Ibid.  Severnovze. — 
Ibid.  Severnovzer. — Ibid.  Severnovzi. — Ibid. 

Khweshtunne.  A former  Mishikhwnt- 
metnnnevillasreon  Co(]uille  r.,  Oreg.,  next 
above  Co(inille  city. 

Qwec' ;unne.— Dorsev 'in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  nr, 
939, 1890. 

Khwunrghunnie.  Seemingly  theTolowa 
name  of  a Yurok  village  on  the  coast  of 
California,  just  s.  of  the  mouth  of  Kla- 
math r. 

Kal'-a-qn-ni-me'-ne  tun'-ne. — Dorsey,  Chetco  M.S. 
vocab.,  B.  .\.  K.,  183,  1881  (Clietco  name).  Kal- 
hwun'-un-me'-e-ni  te'-ne. — Dor.-ioy,  Smith  River  .MS. 
voeab.,  B.  A.  K.,  1884.  Qwun-rxun'-ine. — Dorsey  in 
Joiir.  Am.  Folk-lore,  nr,  937,  1890  (Naltunne 
name). 

Kiabaha.  A village  or  tribe,  now  ex- 
tiirct,  said  to  have  existed  between  ^lata- 
gorda  hay  and  Maligne  [Colorado]  r., 
Tex.  The  irame  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  Joutel  in  1087  liy  the  Ehahanro 
Indians,  irrobahly  closely  atlrliated  to  the 
Kar’ankawa,  whose  domaiir  was  in  this 
region.  A rancheria  called  Ctihras  {ap- 
parent!}' the  same  name  as  Kiabaha), 
witli  20  irr  habitants,  was  mentioned  in 
1785  as  beiirg  near  tire  presidio  of  Bahia 
and  the  mission  of  Espiritu  Santo  de  Zti- 
friga  (q.  v. ) on  the  lower  Kio  San  Antonio 
(Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  059,  1880). 
See  Gatschet,  Karankawa  Irrd.,  23,  85, 
1891.  Cf.  Kahaije.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Cabras. — Barrcroft,  op.  cit.  Kiabaha.  — Joutel 
(1687)  in  Miirgry,  DDe.,  irr,  288,  1878.  Kiaboha. — 
Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  rv,  78. 1870. 
Kiahoba. — Joutel  (1087)  iiiFrenelr,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 

r.  137,  1840.  Kiobobas. — Barcia,  Kn.sayo,  271,  1793. 
Niabaha.  Joutel  (1087)  in  French,  op.  eit.,  159. 

Kiaken  {K'tuka'n,  ‘palisade’  or  ‘fenced 
village’).  Two  S(iua-\vmish  village  com- 
nuinities  in  British  Columbia;  one  on  the 
left  bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  the  other  on 
Burrard  inlet. — llill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit. 
.\.  A.  S.,  474,  475,  1900. 

Kiakima  {K' yiVkiwa,  ‘home  of  the 
eagles’).  A former  Zufri  i)uehlo  at  the 

s.  w.  base  of  Thunder  intn.,  4 m.  s.  e.  of 
Zm'ii  pnehlo,  w.  N.  Mex.  It  was  occu- 
pied in  the  Kith  and  17th  centuries  as 
one  of  the  “Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,”  and, 
according  to  Zufii  tradition,  was  the  scene 
of  the  death  of  the  negro  Estevanico,  who 
had  been  a cornjianion  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
andhadaccompanied  Fray  jNfarcosdeNiza 
on  his  journey  from  iMexico  in  1539;  hut 
hi9toricalevid*ence))lacesthat  event  at  Ila- 
wikuh.  It  was  a visita  of  the  mission  of 
Ilalona,  probably  from  1629, and  contained 
about  800  inhabitants,  hut  on  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Pueblos  against  Spanish 
authority  in  1680,  Kiakima  was  ])erma- 
nently  abandoned,  the  inhabitants  (leeing 
to  Thunder  mtn.  for  safety.  S(>e  Bando- 
lier, cited  below;  iMindeleff  in  8th  Rep. 


B.  A.  E.,  85,  1891;  Lowery,  Span.  Settle- 
ments in  U.  S.,  1901.  ' (f.  w.  h.) 

Caquima.— Vetancurt  (1093)  in  Teatro  Mex..  ill, 
320, 1871.  Caquimay. — Doe.  of  1035(iuoted  by  Ban- 
clelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa  pens,  v,  105,  1890.  Caqui- 
neco.— Ladd,  Storv  of  N.  Mex. ,31,  1891.  Coaque- 
ria.— Onate  (1.598)  in  Doe.  Died.,  xvi,  133,  1871. 
Coquimas.— Pike,  Expcd.,  3d  mai>,  1810.  Coquimo.— 
Bandelier  quoted  in  The  Millstone,  ix,  65,  Apr. 
1884.  HeshotaO'aquima. — Bandelier,  Gilded  Man, 
1.59,1893 (misprint ).  Ke’ia-M-we.— Powell, 2d  Rep. 
B.A.E.,xxvi,1883.  K'ia-ki-ma.— Cashing  in  The 
Millstone,  IX,  65,  Ajjr.  1884.  K'ia'  ki  me.— Ibid., 
225,  Dee.  1881.  K’iakime.— Cushing,  Zufii  Folk 
Tales,  05,  1901.  Kyakima.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Paiicns,  in.  133, 1890.  K’ya'-ki-me.— Cushing 
in  Compte-rendu  Internat.  Cong.  Am.,  vii,  150, 
1.890.  O’aquima.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  158, 
1893  (mi.sprint).  Q,a-quima. — Bandelier  in  Revue 
d’Ethnog., 201, 1886.  ftuaguina. — Senex,mai).1710. 
Quaquima.— Bandelier  in  .Vreh.  Inst.  Rep.,  V,  41, 
1884.  Quaquina. — De  I’Lsie,  Carte  Mex.  et  Flo- 
ride,  1703.  Quiaquima.— Bandelier  in  Jour.  Am. 
Ethnol.  and  Areha*ol..  in,  16,  1892.  Quia-auima.— 
Ibid.,  29.  auiquimo. — Gii.ssefeld,  Charte  Nord  Am., 
1797. 

Kialdagwuns  {KHu'Jdugu'Antf,  ‘Sand- 
pipers’). A subdivision  of  the  Sagui- 
gitunai,  a family  belonging  to  the  Eagle 
clan  of  the  llaida. 

Klia'ldagw.vns. — .Swaiiton.  Cont.  llaida,  274, 1905. 
Kyia'ltkoangas. — Boas,  19th  Rej).  N.  W.  Trihe.s  of 
Canada,  23, 1898. 

Kialegak.  A Ynit  Eskimo  village  near 
Southeast  cape,  St  Lawrence  id.,  Bering 
sea. 

Kahgallegak.— Elliott,  Our  Aret.  Prov.,  map,  1880. 
Kgallegak.— Tebenkof  (1849)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.Diet.  Alaska,  1909.  Kialegak. — Russ,  chart, 
quoted  by  Baker,  ibid.  Kiallegak. — Nelson  in 
18th  Hep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Kialinek.  A former  village  of  the  Ang- 
magsalingmiut  on  the  e.  coast  of  Green- 
land, lat.  66°  50',  where  they  hunteil  the 
narwhal  and  the  bear  throughout  the 
year.  Some  of  its  jieojtle  are  said  to 
have  emigrated  northward. — ^leddelelser 
om  Gronland,  ix,  382,  1889. 

Kiamisha.  A former  Caddo  village'  at 
the  junction  of  Kiamichi  and  Red  rs., 
in  the  present  Choctaw  nation,  Okla.  It 
contained  20  families  in  1818. 

Cayameechee. — Bell  in  Mor.se,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
2.55,  1822  (the  river).  Kamissi—Thevenot  quoted 
by  Shea,  Diseov.,  2(18,  1852  (identical?).  Kiam- 
isha.— Trimble  (1818)  in  Morse,  op.  eit..  259  (the 
river) . Kio  Michie. — Rubio  (1840)  in  II.  R.  Doe.  25, 
27th  (Jong., 2d  se.s.s.,14,1841. 

Kianusili  {Kla'nusiU,  ‘cod  iieople’). 
A family  belonging  to  the  Raven  clan  of 
the  Haida.  Kian  is  the  name  for  the 
common  cod.  This  family  group  formerly 
lived  on  the  w.  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte 
ills.,  near  II ippa id.,  Brit.  Col.  (.t.r.  s. ) 
Kianosili. — Harrison  in  Proe.  and  Trans.  Roy.  Soe. 
Canada,  ii,  123,  1895.  Kia'nusili. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  271,  1905.  Kya'nusla. — Boas,  12th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Canada,  22,  1898. 

Kiashita.  A former  pueblo  of  the  Jemez 
in  Guadalujie  canvon,  n.  of  Jemez  pueblo, 
N.  IMex. 

Kiashita. — Hodge,  field  notes.  R.  E.,  1895. 
Quia-shi-dshi. — Bandelier  in  .\reh.  Inst.  Paiiers,  iv, 
907,  1892. 

Kiaskusis  ( ‘.small  gulls’  ).  ,\  small  Crie 
band  residing  in  1856  arotmd  the  fourth 
lake  from  Lac  C2>i’-\pelle,  N.  M'.  Ter., 
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Canada.  They  were  formerly  numerous, 
but  had  become  reduced  to  ItO  or  40  fam- 
ilies owing  to  persistent  Blackfeet  raids.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Yah, 
237, 1862. 

Kiasutha  (alias  Cuyasuta,  ‘it  sets  up  a 
cross.’ — Hewitt).  A chief  of  some  pnmii- 
nence  as  an  orator  in  the  Ohio  region 
al)out  1760-1700.  Although  called  a Sen- 
eca, he  probably  belonged  to  the  mixed 
band  of  detached  Irocpiois  in  Ohio  com- 
monly known  as  IMingo,  who  sided  with 
the  French  while  their  kinsmen  of  the 
New  York  confederacy  acted  as  allies  of 
the  Fnglish.  As  a young  warrior  he  ac- 
companied Washington  and  (list on  their 
visit  to  the  French  forts  on  the  Allegheny 
in  1753.  After  Braddock’s  defeat  in  1755 
he  visited  JNIontreal  in  company  with  a 
French  interpreter  and  in  1759  was  pres- 
ent at  Croghan’s  conference  with  the  In- 
dians at  Ft  Pitt  (now  Pittsburg).  He  is 
mentioned  also  at  the  Lancaster  confer- 
ence in  1762,  and  in  1768  was  a leading 
advocate  of  pt'ace  with  the  English  botli 
at  the  treaty  of  Ft  Pitt  in  May  and  at 
Boutjuet’s  conference  there  six  months 
later.  Washington  visited  him  while  on 
a hunting  tour  in  Ohio  in  1770.  He  is 
noted  as  at  other  conferences  u])  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  1782  is 
mentioneil  as  leading  an  Indian  raid  on 
one  of  the  frontier  settlements.  1 1 is  name 
occurs  last  in  1790,  when  he  sent  a written 
message  to  some  friends  in  Philadel]>hia. 
See  Darlington,  Christopher  Gist’s  Jour- 
nal, 1893. 

Kiatagmiut.  A division  of  the  Aglemiut 
Eskimo  of  Alaska,  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  Kvichivak  r.  and  Iliamna  lake.  They 
numbered  214  in  1890.  Their  villages  are 
Chikak,  Kakonak,  Kaskanak,  Kichik, 
Kogiung,  Kvichak,  and  Nogeling. 
Kiatagmiut. — Sdmnz  in  11th  Census.  Ala.skii,  95, 
1893.  Kiatagmute. — 1‘etroil'in  10th  Cen.sus,  .Alaska, 
135,  1884.  Kiatenes. — Lulke,  Voyagn,  i,  181,  1835. 
Kijataigmjuten. — Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz..  5, 
lv55.  Kijataigmiiten. — Wrangell,  Ethnog.  is’aehr., 
121.1839.  Kijaten. — Ibid.  Kiyataigmeuten. — Rich- 
ardson, Aret.  E.xped.,  i,  370, 1851.  Kiyaten. — Ibid. 
Kwichagmiit. — Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  19. 
1877. 

Kiatang  ( ‘shoulder’ ).  A village  of  the 
Ita  Fskimo  on  Northumberland  id.. 
Whale  sd.,  n.  Greenland. 

Keate.  — I’eary.  Northward,  113, 1898.  Keati. — Mrs 
Peary,  My  Aret.  .lour.,  84, 1893.  Kie'teng. — Stein  in 
I’eterinanns  Mitt.,  198,  1902.  Kujata. — Il)id. 

Kiatate.  iVgroujtof  ruins  in  the  Sierra 
de  los  Huicholes,  about  10  m.  N.  w.  of 
San  Andres  Coamiata,  in  the  territory  of 
the  I luichol,  Jalisco,  Mexico. — Lumholtz, 
Ibiknown  iMex.,  ii,  16,  niai>,  1902. 

Kiatsukwa.  former  jtueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  IMpxico,  the  exact  site  of 
the  ruins  of  which  is  not  known. 
Kiatsukwa. — Hodge,  held  notes,  R.  .V.  E..  189.5. 
Q,uia-tzo-qua. — llandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Pai>ers,  iv, 
207.1892. 

Kiawaw.  .V  smtill  tribe,  of  unknown 
atlinity,  formerly  on  Kiawahid.,  t'harles- 


ton  CO.,  S.  C.,  but  long  extinct.  They 
wore  regarded  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
(hisabo  group. 

Cayawah. — Moll,  map,  1715.  Cayawash. — Moll,  map 
in  Humphrey,  Acet.,  17-30.  Keawaw. — Mills.  Stat. 
S.  C.,  4.59, 1826.  Kiawaw. — Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C.,  38, 
1856.  Kyewaw. — Deed  of  1675  quoted  by  Mills,  op. 
cit.,  app.,  1, 1826. 

Kiawetnau.  The  Yokuts  name  of  the 
territory  about  Porterville,  Cal.  Given 
by  Powers  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  370, 
1877 ) as  the  name  of  a tribe  ( Ki-a-wet-ni, 
which  lacks  the  locative  suffix  -an) . 

Kichai  (from  their  own  name). 

A Caddoan  tribe  whose  language  is  more 
closely  allied  to  the  Pawnee  tlian  to  the 
other  Caddoan  groups.  In  1701  they 
were  met  by  the  French  on  the  ui^per 
watens  of  the  Red  r.  of  Louisiana  and 
had  spread  southward  to  upper  Trinity 
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r.  in  Texas.  In  1712  a ))ortion  of  them 
were  at  war  with  the  Hainai,  who  dwelt 
lower  down  the  Trinity.  They  Avere 
already  in  possession  of  honsi's,  as  all  the 
Kichai  warriors  were  mountetl.  They 
seem  to  have  been  allies  of  the  northern 
and  western  tribes  of  the  Caddoan  con- 
federacy and  to  have  intermarried  with 
the  Kadohadacho.  In  1719  La  Harpe 
met  some  of  the  Kichai  on  Canadian  r., 
in  company  Avith  other  Caddoan  tribes, 
on  their  way  toAvard  NeAv  Mexico  to  Avage 
war  against  the  Apache.  At  that  time 
they  pledged  friendship  to  the  French, 
to  Avhom  theA’  seem  to  have  remained 
faithful.  In  common  Avith  all  the  other 
tribes  they  suffered  from  the  introduction 
of  neAV  diseases  and  from  the  conflicts  in- 
cident to  the  contention  of  the  Spaniards, 
French,  and  Englisli  for  control  of  the 
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country,  ami  became  greatly  reduced  in 
numberH.  In  1772  the  main  Kichai  vil- 
lage was  E.  of  Trinity  r.,  not  far  from  Pal- 
estine, perhaps  a little  n.  e.  At  that  time 
it  was  composed  of  20  houses,  occupied  bv 
80  warriors,  “for  the  most  part  young.” 
In  1778  there  was  another  village,  “sepa- 
rated from  the  main  body  of  the  tribe,” 
farther  s.  and  in  nearly  a direct  line 
from  San  Pedro  to  the  Tawakoni  villages, 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  present  Salt 
t!ity.  Tlu'  junta  de  guerra  held  in  the 
saiue  vear  estimated  the  strength  of  the 
Kichai  at  100  lighting  men  (Bolton,  inf’n, 
IDOfi).  With  several  other  small  Texas 
tribes  they  were  a.ssigned  by  the  I nited 
States  (h)vernment  to  a reservation  on 
Bra/OS  r.  in  1855,  but  on  the  dispersal  of 
the  Indians  by  the  Texans  three  years 
later  thev  lied  x.  and  joined  the  Wichita, 
with  whom  they  have  since  been  associ- 
ated, and  whom  they  resemble  in  their 
agriculture,  house-building,  and  general 
customs.  About  50  souls  still  keep  the 
tribal  name  and  language. 

See  Penicautin  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
n.  s.,  73,  120,  1809;  La  Ilarpe  in  Margry, 
Dec.,  vr,  277-8,  1880;  Kep.  Com.  Ind.  Aff., 
1840,  1849,  1851,  1872,  1901.  (.\.  c.  f.  ) 

Cachies.— Arbuckle  in  H.  R.  Doc.  431,  25th  Cong., 
2(1  ses.s.,  5, 1S3S.  Cassia.— .Joutel  (1«H7)  in  ilargry, 
Dec.,  in,  409,  1S78.  Gits'aji.— Dorsey,  Kansa.MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  ( Kansa  name).  Guichais.— 
Tex.  State  Arch.,  1792.  Guitzeis.— Morfi,  MS.  Hi.s- 
toria,  bk.  2,  cited  l>y  Bolton,  infn.lOOO.  Hitchi.— 
Lathamin  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  104, 18.50  (mis- 
print). Hitchies.— Burnet  (1817)  in  Schooleralt, 
Ind.  Tribes,  i,  239,  18.51.  Kaji.— McCoy,  Annual 
Register,  no.  4, 27, 1838.  Kecchies.— Alvord  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  18, 40th  Cong.,  3d  se.ss.,  0, 1809.  Kechies. — 
Marcv,  E.xplor.  Redr.,93. 1.H.54.  Kechis. — Latham, 
Essays,  399,  1800.  Keechers. — Ind.Afl.  Rep.,  144, 
18.50.  Keeohi.— Whiting  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  242, 1850. 
Keechies.— Ind.  Alt.  Rep., 894, 1840.  Keechy.— Sen. 
Ex.  Conf.  Doc.  13.  29th  Cong.,  2d  .se.s.s.,  1,  1846. 
Keetsas.— Arbuckle  (1845)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  14.  32d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  131,  18.53.  Kekies.— Ind.  All.  Rep. 
1871  191,  1872.  Kerchi. — Ibid.,  203,  1851.  Ketch- 
eyes.— Edward,  Hist.  Texas,  92,  1836.  Ketchies.— 
Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond..  ii,  205,  1850. 
Keycchies.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Journal.  1 12,  1.840. 
Keyche.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  viii.  1848.  Keychies.— 
BOnicaut  (1701)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,n.s.,i, 
73,  1809.  Keyes.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches.  70, 
1800.  Keyeshees.— Brackenridge,  Views  of  La., 
87,  1815.  Keys.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Journal,  14.5, 
1H40.  Kichae.— Bol.  Soe.  Geogr.  Mex.,  207,  1870. 
Kichais.  — Whipide  in  I'ac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  ni,  pt.  3,  76. 
1850.  Kiche.— Wallace  (1.810)  in  II.  R.  Doc.  25, 27th 
Cong.  2d  .sess.,  5, 1841.  Kichis. — Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  14, 
32d  Cong.,  2d  .se.ss.,  10,  1853.  Ki-^i'-tcac,— Dorsey, 
Ct'giha  MS.  diet.,  R.  A.  E..  1.878  (Omaha  name). 
Kiechee.-Ind.  AIL  Rep.  1,849,30,18.50.  Kietsash.— 
Gat.schet,  Wichita  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Wichita  name). 
Kishais.— 11.  R.  Rep.  299,  44th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1, 
1,870.  Kitaesches.  — IVmicaut  (1714)  in  Margry, 
Dec.,  v.502, 1,8.83.  Kitaesechis.— lY-nicaut  (1714)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La..n.  s.,  i,  120,1869.  Ki'tchas. — 
■ Gat.sehet,  Tonkawa  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Tonkawa 
name).  Ki'-tchesh, — Gatschet,  Caddo  and  \a- 
ta.ssi  MS.,  05,  B.  A.  E.  (Caddo  name).  Kitchies.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  l,  237.  1851.  Kftsaoi. — 
Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab..  B.  .\.  E.,  1.883  (Osage 
name).  Kitsaiches. — BrnvOre  (1742)  in  Margry, 
DC‘c.,  VI,  492. 1.880.  Ki't sash.— Mooney  inl4th  Rep. 
B.  .V.  E..1095. 1896(ownname).  Kitsasi.— Grayson, 
CreekMS.vocab.,B. A.E.,1885(Creekname).  Kits 
de  Singes. — Robin,  Voyages.  iil.5. 1.S07.  Kitsoss. — 
Arbuckle  in  H.  R.  Doc.  431.25th  Cong.,  2d  .sess.. 
5,183.8.  Ki'tsu.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Pawnee 
and  Wichita  name).  Koechies.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 


Tribes,  r.  518,1851.  Kyis.— Brackenridge,  Viewstd 
La., 81, 1815.  Queyches.— Jellerys.Ain. Atlas.map.), 
1770.  duichaais. — Censusof  1790in  Tex.  State. \rch. 
auichais.— Ybarbo  (1778),  letter  cited  by  Bolbm, 
inf’n,  1900.  Quicheigno.— Ripperda  (1774),  ibid, 
auiches.— Anville,  Carte  d(;s  isles  de  I’Amcrniiie, 
1731.  auidaho.— La  Hai'i.e  (1719)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll  La.,  Ill,  72,  1851.  Suidehaio.- Ibid.  Quide- 
hais.’— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Margry,  Dd'C..  v 1,  277, 
1886  (probably  identi(tal).  Guitoeis.— Mezieres 

(1778)  iiuoted  bv  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  001, 
1880.  Guitres.— Mezieres  (1779),  letter  cited  by 
Bolton,  infn,  1906.  Guitreys.— Ibid.  Guitseigus.— 
Ripperdi'i  (1770),  letter,  ibid.  Gaitseings.-Rip- 
penh'K  1777),  letter,  ibid.  Guitseis.— Doc.  of  1771--2 
(inoted  by  Bolton  in  Tex.  Hi.st.  guar.,  ix,  91, 190.5. 
Gaituchiis.— Villa-Senor,TheatroAm.,  II,  413, 1/48. 
Guitxix.— Fran,  de  Jesns  Maria  (1091),  Relacion 
cited  by  Bolton,  infn,  1900.  Guitzaene.— Pimentel, 
Cuadro  De.scr.,  ii,  347,  1805  (given  as  a Comanche 
division).  Guizi, — Fran,  de  Jesus  Maria  (1691) 
cited  bv  Bolton,  inf’n,  1906. 

Kicham  ( K-'tca'm).  A StjUtiwmish  vil- 
lage community  on  ]>urrard  inlet,  IL-it. 
Col. — Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S., 
475,  1900. 

Kichesipirini  (‘men  of  the  great  river,’ 
from  Jdche  ‘great’,  dpi  ‘river’,  irinionek 
‘men.’  By  the  Huron  they  were  called 
Ehonkeroiion;  from  the  jilace  of  their 
residence  they  were  often  de.signated  Al- 
goiujuins  of  the  Island,  and  Savages  of 
the  Island).  Once  an  important  tribe 
living  on  Alluniette  id.,  in  Ottawa  r.,  (Que- 
bec i>rovince.  They  were  considered  as 
the  tyiiical  Algonkin,  and  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  other  tribes 
included  under  the  term  in  this  restricted 
sense  were  called  “Algomiuins  of  the  Is- 
land,” a name  lirst  api>lied  liy  Chanijilain 
(see  Ahjonkhi).  As  Ottawa  r.  was  the  line 
of  travel  between  the  ui>per-lake  coun- 
try and  the  French  settlements,  the  i>osi- 
tion  of  the  tribe  made  it  at  times  troiilile- 
some  to  traders  and  voyageurs,  although 
as  a rule  they  appear  to  have  hi'en  jieace- 
able.  In  1045  they,  together  whh  the 
Hurons,  made  a treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Iroquois;  hut  it  was  of  sliort  duration, 
for  5 years  later  both  the  Hurons  and 
the  Kichesipirini  tied  for  safety  to  more 
distant  ivgions.  "What  became  of  them 
is  not  known.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  consolidated  with  the  Ottawa  or 
with  some  other  northwestern  Algon- 
(|uian  tribe.  (.i.  m.  .i.  x.  u.  ii.) 

Algommequin  del'Isle. — Chnmplain(1632).(En  v ro.**. 
V,  pt.  2,  193.  1870  (see  Algonkin  for  viirimis  forms 
of  the  word).  Ehonkeronons. — Jos.  Rcl.  1639.  88, 
1858.  Hehoncjueronon. — Sagiinl  (16321,  Hi.st.  Can., 
IV,  cn]).  ‘ Nations,’  1,866.  Honqueronons. — Saganl 
(1636),  ibid.,  ill,  620.  Honquerons. — H)i<1.,  I,  247. 
Kichesipiiriniouek. — Jes.  Rcl.  16.58,  22.  18.58.  Ki- 
chesipirini.—Ibid.,  1640,  34,  1.8.58.  Kichesipirini- 
wek. — Ibid..  1616  . 31,  1,858.  Nation  de  P Isle. — 
Ibid.,  1633,  34,  1858.  Sauvages  de  1‘  Isle.— Ibid., 
164().  34,  1858. 

Kichik.  A Kiatagmiut  village  on  a lake 
of  the  same  name  e.  of  lliamna  lake, 
Alaska;  pop.  91  in  1880. — Tenth  Census, 
Alaska,  map,  1884. 

Kichye  (‘where  there  is  much  ki-ked 
a lily  root  used  for  glue).  .\  small  ran- 
cheria  of  the  Tarahuniare  in  the  Sierra 
IMadre,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  infn,  bStO. 
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Kickapoo  (from  Kmigapau:«,  ‘he  stands 
about,’  or  ‘he  moves  about,  standing  now 
here,  now  there’ ).  A tribe  of  the  central 
AlgoiKiuian  group,  forming  a division 
with  the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  with  whom 
they  have  close  ethnic  and  linguistic  con- 
nection. The  relation  of  this  division  is 
rather  with  the  INIiami,  Shawnee,  Menom- 
inee, and  Peoria  than  with  the  Chippewa, 
Potawatomi,  and  Ottawa. 

Hhtonj. — The  people  of  this  tribe,  un- 
less they  are  hidden  under  a name  not 
yet  known  to  he  synonymous,  lirst  a]>- 
pear  in  history  about  1667-70.  At  tliis 


KICKAPOO  MAN 

time  they  were  found  by  Allouez  near  the 
j)()rtage  l)etween  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rs. 
Verwyst  (Missionary  Taihors,  1886)  sug- 
gests Alloa,  Columbia  co.,  IVis.,  as  the 
probable  locality,  about  12  m.  s.  of  the 
mixed  village  of  the  IMascouten,  INliaini, 
and  Wea.  No  tradition  of  their  former 
home  or  ])revious  wanderings  has  been 
recorded;  but  if  the  name  Ontitchakouk 
mentioned  by  Druillettes  (Jes.  Kel.  1658, 
21,  1858)  refers  to  the  Kickapoo,  which 
seems  probable,  the  first  mention  of  them 
is  carried  back  a few  years,  but  they  were 
then  in  the  same  locality.  Le  Sueur 


(1699)  mentions,  in  his  voyage  up  the 
Mississippi,  the  river  of  the  Quincaiwus 
(Kickapoo),  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wis- 
consin, which  he  says  was  “so  called  from 
the  name  of  a nation  which  formerly 
dwelt  on  its  banks.”  This  probably  re- 
fers to  Kickapoo  r.,  Crawford  co.,  Wis., 
though  it  empties  into  the  Wisconsin, 
and  not  into  the  3Iississip})i.  Rock  r., 
111.,  was  for  a time  denominated  the 
“River  of  the  Kickapoos,”  but  this  is 
much  too  far  s.  t(j  agree  with  the  stream 
meiitioned  by  Le  Sueur.  A few  years 
later  a ]>art  at  least  of  the  tribe  appears 
to  have  moved  s.  and  settled  somewhere 
about  Milwaukee  r.  They  entered  into 
the  i)lot  of  the  Foxes  in  1712  to  burn  the 
fort  at  Detroit.  On  the  destruction  of 
the  Illinois  confederacy,  about  1765,  by 
the  combined  forces  of  the  tribes  k.  of 
them,  the  conquered  country  was  parti- 
tioned among  the  victors,  the  Sauk  and 
Foxes  moving  down  to  the  Rock  r.  coun- 
try, while  the  Kickaj>oo  went  farthers., 
fixing  their  headquarters  for  a time  at 
Peoria.  They  aj)pear  to  have  gradually 
extended  their  range,  a portion  centering 
about  Sangamon  r.,  while  another  part 
pressed  toward  the  e.,  establishing  them- 
selves on  the  waters  of  the  Wabash,  de- 
spite the  opposition  of  the  Miami  and 
Piankashaw.  The  western  band  became 
known  as  the  Prairie  band,  while  the 
others  were  denominated  the  Vermilion 
band,  from  their  residence  on  Vermilion 
r. , a branch  of  the  Wabash.  They  played 
a prominent  i>art  in  the  history  of  this 
region  iip  to  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812, 
aiding  Tecumseh  in  his  efforts  against  the 
Fnited  States,  while  inanj'  Kickajioo 
fought  with  Black  Hawk  in  1832.  In 
1837  Kickapoo  warriors  to  the  number 
of  100  were  engaged  by  the  United  States 
to  go,  in  connection  with  other  western 
Indians,  to  fight  the  Seminole  of  Florida. 
In  1809  they  ceded  to  the  United  States 
their  lands  on  Wabash  and  Vermilion 
rs.,  and  in  1819  all  their  claims  to  the 
central  jwrtion  of  Illinois.  Of  this  land, 
as  stated  in  the  treaty,  they  “claim  a 
large  ])ortion  by  descent  from  their  an- 
cestors, and  the  balance  by  conquest  from 
the  Illinois  nation,  and  uninterrupted 
possession  for  more  than  half  a century.” 
They  afterward  removed  to  IMissonri  and 
thence  to  Kansas.  About  the  year  1852  a 
large  party  left  the  main  body,  together 
with  some  Pota  watomi,  and  went  to  Texas 
and  theiu-e  to  Mexico,  where  they  became 
known  as  “Mexican  Kickapoo.”  In 
1863  they  were  joined  by  another  dissat- 
isfied ])arty  from  the  tribe.  The  Mexican 
band  ])roved  a constant  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  border  settlements,  and  efforts 
were  made  to  induce  tbem  to  return, 
which  were  so  far  successful  that  in  1873 
a mmiber  were  brought  back  and  settled 
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in  Indian  Ter.  Others  liave  come  in 
since,  but  the  remainder,  constituting  at 
present  nearly  half  the  tribe,  are  now  set- 
tled on  a reservation,  granted  thein  by 
the  iSIexican  government,  in  the  Santa 
Rosa  mts.  of  e.  Chihuahua. 

Customs  and  Bellejs. — The  Kickapoo  i 
lived  in  fixed  villages,  occupying  bark 
houses  in  the  summer  and  tlag-reed 
oval  lodges  during  the  winter.  They 
raised  corn,  beans,  and  squashes,  and 
while  dwelling  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi they  often  wandered  out  on  the 
plains  to  hunt  buffalo.  On  these  hunt- 
ing trips  they  came  to  know  the  horse, 
and  jirevious  to  tlie  Civil  war  they  had 
gone  as  far  as  Texas  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  stealing  horses  and  mules  from  the 
Comanche.  No  other  Algonquians  of 
tlu'  central  group  were  more  familiar 
witli  tlie  Indians  of  the  plains  than  tlie 
Kickapoo;  and  yet,  with  all  this  contact, 
their  culture  has  remained  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Sauk  and  the  Foxes. 

lake  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  they  believe 
in  a cosmic  substance  previiiling  through- 
out all  nature,  and  the  objects  endowed 
with  themystic  property  are  given  special 
reverence.  Far  in  the  ])ast  they  claim  to 
have  practised  the  Midcudwiu;  but  to-dixy 
their  most  sacred  ceremony  is  the  Kigd- 
vou‘in>,  the  feast  dance  of  the  clans.  The 
dog  is  held  in  special  veneration  and  is 
made  an  object  of  sacritice  and  offering 
to  the  manitos.  The  mythology  is  rich, 
and  is  characterized  by  a mass  of  beast 
fable.  The  great  cosmic  myth  centers 
about  the  death  of  the  younger  brother 
of  the  culture-hero,  whose  name  is 
Wisa  k:F.  To  him  tliey  attribute,  all  the 
good  things  of  this  world  and  the  liope 
of  life  in  the  spirit  world,  over  which  the 
younger  brother  ]>resides.  The  brothers 
are  idealize<l  asf  youths. 

The  gentile  system  ]>revailed,  and  mar- 
riage was  outside  of  the  gens.  The  name 
liad  an  intimate  connection  with  the 
gens,  and  children  followed  the  gens  of 
the  father.  Thegentes  to-day  are  Water, 
Tree,  Berry,  Thunder,  Man,  Bear,  Elk, 
Turkey,  Bald-eagle,  Wolf,  and  Fox. 

Copulation.— \n  1759  the  population  of 
tlie  Kickapoo  was  estimated  at  about 
.‘bOOO;  in  1817  at  2,000,  ami  in  1825  at 
2,200.  Since  the  last-mentioned  date  they 
have  greatly  decreased.  In  1875  those  in 
Kansas  and  Indian  Ter.  together,  in- 
cluding all  ofthose  recently  brought  from 
Mexico,  were  otlicially  reported  to  num- 
ber 70(i,  while- 100  more  were  supposed 
to  be  in  IMexico,  making  a total  for  the 
tribe  of  aliout  800.  In  1885  those  in 
the  United  States  numbered  aboiit  500, 
of  whom  235  were  in  Kansas,  while  the 
Mexican  band  in  Indian  Ter.  (including 
some  Potawatomi)  numbered  about  325. 
It  is  sui>posed  that  there  were  at  the  .same 


time  about  200  living  in  ISlexico.  Those 
in  the  United  States  in  1905  were  offi- 
cially reported  at  432,  of  whom  247  were 
in  Oklahoma  and  185  in  Kansas.  There 
are  supposed  to  be  about  400  or  more  in 
Mexico.  Within  the  last  two  years  there 
has  been  considerable  effort  by  private 
])arties  to  jirocure  the  removal  of  the 
Oklahoma  band  also  to  INIexico. 

The  following  are  known  as  Jvickapoo 
villages;  Etnataek  ( with  Sauk  and  Foxes) , 
Kickapougowi,  and  Neconga. 

(,j.  M.  _ 

A'-uyax.— (.ititsclict,  Toiikiiwu  MS.,  1SS4 

(‘cU-cr  eaters,’  from  a'-u  deer,  wixa'loeat  : 
Tonka wa  name).  Gigabu.— Gatseliet,  Fox  )\I.S., 

B \ F 1SS2  (Fox  name;  plural  Oigaounak). 
Gikapu.— Gatsehet,  ibid.  (Fox  name).  Gokapa- 
tagans. — Baetpieville  <le  la  Potherie,  Plist.  de 
r .\  mer,  I v , 2'>4, 1753  ( perhaps  identical ) . Higabu  — 
Dorsev,  OT'giha  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878  (Omalia 
and  Ponca  name).  Hiiia'pu.— Donsey,  Teiwerc 
MS.  voeab.,  B.A.E.,  1S79  (Iowa,  Oto,  and 
yii.'.isouri  name).  I'-ka-du'. — Dorsey.  MS.  Osage 
voeab.,  B.  A.  E..  1883  (Osage  name).  Kackapoes.— 
Dalton  (1783)  in  Mass.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  .s.,  x, 
123,  1809.  Keeapos.— Croghan  (17.59)  in  Kupi>, 
West.  Pa.,  app..  132,  184(1.  Kecopes.— Croghan, 
(1700)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix,  250, 1871. 
Ke-ga-boge.— Morgan,  Consang.  and  Allin.,  288, 
1871.  Kehabous.— .McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,  79,  1854  (misprint).  Kekapos.— Crog- 
han (1759)  in  Kupp,  West.  Pa.,  app.,  134,  1840. 
Kekapou.— Doc. of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX, 619, 185.5.  Kekaupoag.— Tanner.  Xarrative,  315, 
1830  (Ottawa  name).  Kicapoos.— Croghan  (1765) 
in  Craig,  Olden  Time,  409,  1810.  Kicapous.— ,Iohn- 
son  (1772)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  vni,  292,  18.57. 
Kicapoux. — Doc.  of  1748,  ibid.,  X,  1-50,  1858. 
Kicapus.— Ralinesque,  introd.  Marshall.  Ky.  i, 
38,  1.824.  Kiccapoos. — Croghan  (170.))  in  Monthly 
Am..Iour.  Geol.,  263.  1831.  Kichapacs.— Writer  of 
1786  in  yiass.  ilist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  lit,  26,  1791. 
Kickapoos. — Croghan  (1765)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII.  7.80, 18.56.  Kickapos. — German  Flatsconf. 
(1770),  ibid.,  VIII,  214,  1.8.57.  Kickapous.— Chaii- 
vignerie  (1736),  ibid.,  ix,  1055,  1_8;5.5.  Kickipoo.— 
Gale,  Upi>er  Miss.,  map,  1867.  Kicoagoves. — 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  238,  1723  (mentioned  with  Miami 
and  Mas(5ontin).  Kicoapous. — Tonti,  Kel.  de  la 
Lonisiane,  82,  1720.  Kicopoux.— Chanvignerie 
(1736)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe.s,  iii.  5.54,  18.53. 
Kikabeux.— Manjnettc,  Discov.,  322,  1698.  Kika- 
bons.— Bacqneville  do  la  Potherie,  Hist,  de 
r \ni6r  II,  49, 1753.  Kikabou. — ,Ies.  Kel.  1070,  100, 
1858  KiKaboua.— .les.  Kel.  1072,  I.VIll,  40,  1899. 
Kikabu,— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E.,1882 
(Kan..<a  name)l  Kikapaus. — Hennepin,  ('out.  of 
New  Discov.,  maj>,  1098.  Kikapoes. — Vinccnnc.s 
treaty  ( 1803)  in  U.  S.  ind.  Treat.,  383, 1.873.  Kika- 
poos. — Vater,  Mith.,  ]>t.  3,  sc(*.  3,  3-'>l,  1816.  Kika- 
pous. — Hennepin,  New  biscov..  132.  1098.  Kika- 
p8s.— Vaudrenil(1719)inN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
893, 18.55.  Kikapoux. — Frontenac  (10.82),  ibid.,  1.82. 
Kikapouz.— Coxe,  Carolana,  18,  1741.  Kikapu.— 
Gatsehet.  Potawatomi  MS.,  B.  .\.  E.,  1.878  ( I’otawa- 
tomi  name;  plural  Kikajaig).  Kikapus.— Doskiel. 
Hist.  Mis.s.  Cnited  Breth.,  pt.  1,  2,  1794.  Kik- 
kapoos.— Barton,  New  Views,  xxxiii,  1798.  Kik- 
pouz.— Coxe,  Carolana,  50,  1741.  Kispapous. — 
l.ongin'nil  (17.521  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hisf..  x.  240, 
1,8.58( misprint).  Gnicapous  — Tonti,  Rcl.  ilc  la  Lon- 
isiane, 99.  1720  (misprint).  Guicapause.— LattrO, 
map,  1781.  Guicapons. — Ksnants  and  Rapilly. 
man,  1777  (misprint).  Guicapous.— De  Bonrain 
(1700)  in  .Margry.  D»V..  vi.  73,  1.886.  Guinaquois.— 
5IcKcnney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  80,  18.54. 
Guincapous. — Iberville  (1700)  in  Neill.  Minn.,  L>4, 
1.8,58.  Kicapous.— Con f.  of  1700  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII.  800,  18,56  (misprint).  Kickapoos.— ('ro- 
ghan  (1705),  ibid,  (misprint).  Shack-a-po.— H.  R. 
Rep.  299.  41th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1,  1876  ("known 
to  lisas  Kickapoos”!.  Shake-l'c/i-quah. — Man;y. 
Kxplor.  Red  R..  273.  1.851  (Wichita  name). 
Shfgapo.— Gat.schct,  .Vpachc  MS.,  B.  A.  K..  1.881  iso 
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called  by  Apache  and  other  southern  tribes). 
Shikapu.— Ibid.  (Apache  name).  Sik'-a-pu.— ten 
Kate,  Synonymic,  10,  1H84  (Comanche  name). 
T&apu.— Gatschet.  Wyaiulot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881 
(Huron  name).  Yu"tara'ye-ru'nu.— lijid.  (‘tribe 
livinf^  around  the  lakes’:  another  Huron  name). 

Kickapoos.  Aoeordintt;  to  Norton  (Polit. 
Ainerieaiiisins,  BO,  ISOO),  a secret  Kepub- 
lican  political  organization  in  Oklahoma 
(1888);  from  the  name  of  an  Algon(]iiian 
tribe.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Kickapougowi.  A former  Kickai)00 
village  on  the  Wabash,  in  Crawford  co., 
111.,  about  opposite  the  moutb  of  Tur- 
man er. 

Kick-a-pou-go-wi  Town. — Hough,  map  in  Ind. 
(ieol.  Kep.,  1883.  Kikapouguoi.  — Gamelin  (1790) 
in  Am.  State  I’apers,  Ind.  All'.,  i,  93,  183‘2. 

Kickenapawling.  A former  village  of 
mixed  Delawares  (?)  and  Iroquois,  taking 
its  name  from  the  chief;  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Stony  cr.  with  Conemaiigb  r., 
approximately  on  the  site  of  .Johnstown, 
Pa.  It  was  abandoned  before  1758. 

Keckkeknepolin. — Post  (17f)8)  in  Hupp,  West.  Pa., 
a]>p.,  103,  1840.  Kickenapawling. — Day,  Penn., 
18‘2, 1843.  Kickenapawlings  Old  Town. — Day,  Pa. 
Hist.  Coll.,  182,  1843.  Kickenapawlings  'Village. — 
KoyceiulSth  Rep.  B.  .V.  E.,  Pa.  map,  1899. 

kicking  Bear.  A Rionx  medicine-man 
of  Cheyenne  River  agency,  R.  Dak.,  who 
acquired  considerable  notoriety  as  leader 
of  a hostile  band  and  priest  of  the  Ghost- 
dance  craze  among  the  Sioux  in  1890. 
He  organized  and  led  the  first  dance  at 
Sitting  Bull’s  campon  Standing  Rock  res., 
and  was  prominent  in  the  later  hostilities, 
for  which  he  was  afterward  held  for  some 
time  as  a military  prisoner.  See  Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896. 

Kicking  Bird  (Tene-angpote).  A Kiowa 
chief.  He  was  the  gnindson  of  a Crow 
captive  who  was  adopted  into  the  tribtq 
and  early  distinguished  himself  by  bis 
mental  gifts.  In  tribal  traditions  and 
ceremonial  rites  be  Avas  a thorough  adept, 
and  as  a warrior  he  won  a name,  but 
bad  the  sagacity  to  see  the  hopelessness 
of  the  struggle  with  the  whites  and  used 
all  his  influence  to  induce  the  tribe  to 
submit  to  inevitable  conditions.  He 
signed  the  first  agreement  to  accept  a res- 
ervation on  Aug.  15,  1865,  at  Wichita,  and 
the  treatv  concluded  at  Medicine  Lodge 
on  Oct.  21,  1867,  definitively  fixing  the 
Kiowa-Comanche-Ai)ache  res.  in  thei)re.s- 
ent  Oklahoma.  In  tln^  resistance  to  re- 
moval to  the  reservat  ion  in  1868  and  in  the 
subsequent  raids  into  Texas  he  took  no 
jAart.  When  the  Federal  authorities  in 
1878  failed  to  carry  out  their  agreement 
to  release  the  Kiowa  chiefs  imiirisoned  in 
Texas,  he  lost  faith  in  the  Government 
and  Avas  temjtted  to  join  the  expeditions 
against  the  TonkaAva  tribe  and  tbe  Avhite 
buffalo-buntersof 'D'xasin  1874;  but  Avben 
Lone  Wolf  decideil  to  join  the  hostilesAvho 
Avere  defving  Cnited  Rtates  troo])s,  Kick- 
ing Bird'induced  tAVo-thirds  of  the  tribe 
to  return  Avith  bim  to  the  ageiicy  at  Ft 
Rill,  and  Avas  treated  thenceforth  as  the 


head  chief  of  the  KioAva,  Lone  Wolf’s 
offer  to  surrender  and  join  the  friendlies 
being  refused.  He  invited  and  assisted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  first  school 
among  the  KioAva  in  1873.  At  one  time 
Avhen  his  constant  advocacy  of  peace 
brought  him  into  disrepute  and  the 
charges  that  he  Avas  a AA'oman  and  a 
coward  caused  his  counsels  to  be  treated 
with  contempt,  he  gathered  a band  for 
a Texas  raid  and  fought  a detachment 
of  troops  victoriously,  regaining  his  old 
repute  for  courage  and  success  in  Avar. 
He  died  suddenly,  by  poison  if  the  suspi- 
cions of  his  friends  Avere  just,  on  May  5, 
1875,  and  at  the  recpiest  of  his  family  Avas 
buried  with  Christian  rites. — MooneA'  in 
17th  Re]).,  B.  A.  E.,  ii,  190,  216,  252,  1898. 

Kick  in  the  Belly.  Mentioned  by  Cul- 
bertson (Rmitbson.  Rep.  1850,  144,  1851) 
as  a Crow  band. 

Kiddeknbbut.  A Makah  summer  village 
3 m.  from  Neah,  n.  av.  Wash. 

Kiddekubbut. — .SAvaii  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xa'i,  0, 
1870.  Tehdakomit.— Gibbs,  MS.  248.  B.  .A.  E.  _ 

Kidnelik.  A tribe  of  Central  Eskimo 
living  on  Coronation  bay,  Canada. 

Copper  Eskimo.— Sell watka  in  Science,  543,1884. 
Kidelik.— Rink,  Eskimo  Tribes,  33.  1887.  Kidne- 
lik.— Sclnvatka  in  Science,  543,  1884.  Qidneliq. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  470,  1888. 

Kientpoos.  Ree  Kintpnash. 

Kieqnotank.  A former  village  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy  on  the  k.  shore  of 
Accomac  co.,  Va.,  n.  of  iSIetomkin.  It 
Avas  nearly  depopulated  in  1722.  (.i.  m.  1 
Kiequotank.— Beverley,  Virginia.  199, 1722.  Kiko- 
tan. — Herrman,  map  (1670).  in  Maps  to  .Accom- 
pany the  Rep.  of  the  Comrs.  on  the  Biulry.  Line 
bet.  Va.  and  Md.,  1873. 

Kigicapigiak  ( ‘ the  great  establishment,’ 
or  ‘great  harbor’).  .\  former  Micmac 
village  on  Cascajtediac  r..  Bonaventure 
CO.,  Quebec. — Vetromile,  Abnakis,  59, 

1 866. 

Kigiktagmiut  ( ‘island  people’ ).  A tribe 
of  Eskimo  inhabiting  the  islands  of  Hud- 
son bay  off  the  Labrador  coast,  between 
lat.  56°  and  61°.  They  Avear  the  skins  of 
seals  and  dogs  instead  of  reindeer  skins, 
use  the  boAV  and  arroAV  and  the  spear  in- 
stead of  firearms,  and  often  stiffer  for  want 
of  food. 

Ki'giktag'myut.— Turner  in  11th  Rct>.  B.  -A.  E., 
180,  1.894.  kigukhtagmyut.— Turner  in  Trans.  Hoy. 
Soc.  Can..  1887,  see.  n,  99. 

Kiglashka  (‘they  Avho  tie  their  oavu’). 
A division  of  the  Hunkjtapa  Teton  Rioux. 
Kiglacka. — Dorsey  in  1.5th  Rei>.  B.  .A.  E.,  '221.  1.897. 
Kiglaska. — Ibid. 

Kigsitatok.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  i<b,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Kibegasbugab.  Ree  Mohoiigo. 

Kik.  The  1 1 oiise  clan  of  the  A la  ( Horn ) 
])hratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Kik-wiin-wii. — Fowkos  in  Aiu.  Aiithro]i.,  vii,  -101, 
1S91  (wiitt-wti  = ‘clan  ’). 

Kikait  {Klkait).  A Kwantlcn  village 
at  BroAvnsville,  ()])]K)site  New  Westmin- 
ster, on  loAver  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  poj).. 
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together  with  the  New  Westminster  vil- 
lage, 65  in  1902. — Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  54,  1902. 

Kikatsik  {KV-kai-sik).  One  of  the  4 
divisions  of  the  main  body  of  Shasta,  oc- 
cupying Shasta  valley  and  Klamath  val- 
ley from  Hot  Springs  to  Scott  r. , N.  Cal. 
They  were  early  mentioned,  under  various 
formsof  “Autire”  and  “Kdhowe”  (from 
Ahotide’e,  the  Shasta  name  of  Shasta  val- 
ley), as  occupying  19  to  24  villages  ()f 
about  60  inhabitants  each,  one  of  which 
was  apparently  Wiyahawir.  There  arc 
now  only  a few  survivors.  (u.  n.  n. ) 

Autire. — Curtin,  MS.  vociih.,  B.  A.  K.,  18S.j.  E'd' 
ohwe. — Il)id.  Ho-te-day. — Steele  in  liul.  .-VIT.  Rei>- 
18(54,120,  lSt;.T(given  ii.s  their  own  imiiie).  Id-do-a.— 
Ibid,  (misapplied  to  the  Irnwaitsii).  0-de- 
eilah.-- Gibbs  (1851)  in  Sehooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  171,  1853.  0-de-i-lah. — McKee  (1851)  in 
Sen.  K.\.  Doc.  4.  32d  Cong.,  si)cc.  sess.,  221,  18.53. 
Yeka. — Steele  in  Ind.  AIT.  Hep.  1.8(54,  120,  18(55 
(given as  proper  name  of  Yreka  = ‘ Sha.sta  butte;’ 
properly  Wail'ka).  Yrekas.  — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  22,  18(50. 

Kikchik.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattuid.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Kikertarsoak  ( ‘great  island  ’ ).  An  I'ls- 
kimo  village  in  Greenland,  about  hit.  (W*^ 
30';  pop.  75  in  1829.  Its  harbor  was 
formerly  used  by  the  Hutch  in  trading 
with  the  natives. 

Kikkertarsoak. — Graah,  Mxped.  K.  Coast  Green- 
land, map,  1837. 

Kikhkat.  A former  Ikogmittt  Eskimo 
village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  near 
Ikogmiut,  Alaska.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv. 
Ann.  Voy.,5th  s.,  x.xi,  map,  1850. 

Kikialln.  A Skagit  subtribe  formerly 
living  on  the  x.  end  of  Whidbey  id.  and  at 
the  mouth  of  Skagit  r.,  Wash.,  but  now 
on  Swinomish  res.  They  participated  in 
the  treaty  of  Ht  IClliott,  Wash.,  Jan.  22, 
1855. 

Ke-ka-alns.— Fay  in  Ind.  AIT.  Kep.,  238,  18.58. 
Kickuallis.— Stiirling,  ibid.,  171,  1852.  Kike- 
alans. — Simmons,  ibid.,  194,  18(50.  Kikiallis. — 
Gil)bsin  Pae.  K.  R.  Rep.,  i, 436, 182.5.  Kikiallu.— 
Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  .\.  Ethnol.,  i,  180,  1878.  Kik-i- 
allus.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (18.50), 378, 1873.  Ki-kia- 
loos.— Mallet  in  Ind.  All.  Rep.,  198,  1877.  Kikial- 
tis.— (.iibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  432.  1855. 

Kikiktak.  A Kowagmiut  Eskimo  sum- 
mer village  at  the  mouth  of  Hotham  inlet, 
Kotzebue  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  200  in  1880. 

Kee-kik-tag-ameuts.— Hooper,  Cruise  of  Corwin, 
2(5,  1880.  Kikikhtagyut.— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Russ. 
Po.ss.  in  Am.,  pt.  1,  74,  1847.  Kikiktagamute.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Cen.«u.s,  Alaska,  4, 1884.  Kikiktag- 
mut.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  .V.  K.,  ma]>,  1.S99. 
Kikiktak.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kot- 
zebue.— Post-route  map,  1903. 

Kikimi.  A Pima  village  on  the  Gila 
River  res.,  s.  Ariz. — Dudlev  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1871,58, 1872. 

Kiksadi  ( ‘ people  of  Kiks’ ).  ( )ne  of  the. 

most  important  divisions  of  the  Tlingit, 
belonging  to  the  Raven  phratry.  They 
lived  princii>ally  at  Sitka  and  Wrangtdl, 
Alaska,  but  there  were  also  some  at  Sanya. 

Kaksatis. — Beardslee  in  Sen.  Ex.  I)o(“.  105,  4(5th 
Cong.,  2d  .sess.,  31,  18.80.  Kick-sa-tee. — Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  18.59.  Kiks-adi. — Krause, 
Tlinkit  Ind.,  118,  1885.  Kiksa'di.— Swanton,  field 


notes,  B.  E.,1904.  Kyiks’ade.— Boas,  5th  Kep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Canada,  25,  1889. 

Kiktaguk.  An  Unaligmiut  Plskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  coast  of  Norton  sd.,  x\laska; 
pop.  20  in  1800,  23  in  1890. 

Ikekik.— Eleventh  Cen.su.s,  Alaska,  map,  162, 1893. 
Ikikiktoik.— Coast  Surv.  chart,  1898.  Kegickto- 
"wruk. — Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A,  Ivthnol.,  i, map, 18//. 
Kegictowik. — PetroiT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  Kegiktow'ruk. — Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 

I,  17, 1877.  Kegokhtowik.— Pet  roll'  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  11,  1881.  Kiektaguk. — Tebenkof  (1849) 
quotecl  bv  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Ala.ska,  239,  1902. 
Kigh-Mioiite.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s., 
XXI,  ma|),  1850.  Kigikhtawik.— PetrofT,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  51, 1881.  Kigiktauik. — Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899.  Kikehtaguk. — Ilolmberg, 
Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  1855.  Kikhtaghouk. — Zago.s- 
kin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  5th  s.,  xxi,  map,  l&K). 
Kikhtangouk.— Ibid. ,218.  Kikiktowrik.— Eleventh 
Census,  Alaska,  165,  1893.  Kikiktowruk.— Kelly, 
Aret.  Eskimos,  15, 1890.  Kiktaguk.— Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Kiktak  (‘big  Island’).  A Kuskwog- 
miutPiskimo  village  on  an  island  in  Kus- 
kokwim  r. , Alaska,  25  m.  above  Bethel; 
pop.  232  in  1880,  119  in  1890. 

Kikikhtagamiut.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  164. 
1893.  Kikkhlagamute. — llallock  in  Nat.  Geog- 
Mag.,  IX,  90,  1898.  Kikkhtagamute. — Petroff, 
Rep.  on  Ala.ska,  53,  1880.  Kiktak. — Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Kiktheswemud.  A former  Delaware  (?) 
village  near  Ander.son,  [Madison  co.,  Ind. 
Marked  as  Kik-the-swe-mud  on  Hough’s 
map  (Ind.  Geol.  Rei).,  1883).  rerhajis 
identical  with  Buckstown,  or  with  Little 
IMunsee  Town. 

Kikuikak.  A Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  at  the  mouth  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska;  pop.  9 in  1880. 

Kik -kh ui  g a g amu t e . — -PctrolT  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska.  17,  1884. 

Kikun.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Kikwistok.  A Nakoaktok  village  on 
Sevmour  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 

Ke-ques-ta.— Boas  in  Bull.  -Vm.  Geog.  Soc..  226, 
1887.  Kikwistoq. — Ibid.  Te'-kwok-stai-e. — Daw- 
.son  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1887,  sec.  ii,  65. 

Kil  ( Kftl,  ‘sand-spit-point  [town]  ’ ).  A 
small  Haida  town  formerly  on  Shingle 
bay,  Skidegate  inlet,  ()ueen  Charlotte  ids., 
Brit.  Col.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Lana- 
chaadus,  who  owned  it,  and  the  Gitingid- 
jats,  two  family  groujis  of  very  low  social 
rank. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  279,  1905. 

Kilatika.  A 5Iiami  division  living  with 
the  Wea,  Riankashaw,  and  others  near 
Ft  St  Louis,  on  the  upper  Illinois,  in  1684. 

Kalatekoe.—Membre  (1(5,82)  in  Margry,  Dc'c.,  ii,21(5, 
1,877.  Kilataks.— Baciiueville  de  la  Pothcrie,  ii. 
261,  17.53.  Kilatica.— Frampielin  map  (16,84)  in 
I’arkman,  La  Salle,  18,83.  Kilatika. — La  Salic 
(16,83)  in  Margrv,  Dde.,  ii,320, 1877.  Kolatica.— La 
Salle  (1(582),  ibid.,  201.  ^ 

Kilauutuksh.  A former  Ya<inina  village 
on  the  s.  side  of  Yariuina  r.,  Oreg. 
Ki-lau'-u-tukc'. — Dorse v in,Tour..Vm.  Folk-lore,  ill, 
229,  1,890. 

Kilchik  (from  the  native  name  of  L. 
Clark).  .V  Knaiakhotana  village  on  L. 
Clark,  Alaska;  pop.  91  in  b8,s0.  It  seems 
to  have  bemi  consolidated  with  Nikhkak, 
9 m.  below,  by  1904. 
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Keechik.— PelrolY  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  -lO,  1S8-1. 
Kichik. — Ibid.,  map.  Kilchikh. — Eleventh  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  91,  1893. 

Kilherhursh.  A Tillamook  village, 
named  after  a chief,  at  the  entrance  of 
Tillamook  hay,  Greg.,  in  1805. 

Kil-har-hurst's  Town. — ()riK.  Jonr.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  VI, 71, 1905.  Kilherhursh, — Lewisand  Clark, 
Expod.,  II,  117,  1811. 

Kilherner.  A Tillamook  village  in  1805, 
named  after  a chief,  on  Tillamook  bay, 
Greg.,  at  the  mouth  of  a creek,  2 m.  from 
Killierhursh. 

Kil-har-nar’s  town. — Orig.  Jonr.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
VI.  71, 1905.  Kilherner. — Lewis  and  Clark,  E.xped., 
II,  117,  1811. 

Kilikunom.  A division  of  the  Witu- 
komiiom  branch  of  the  Yuki  of  N.  Cali- 
fornia. (a.  l.  k.) 

Kilimantavie  ( from  K e-lev' 

‘sling.’ — Murdoch).  A Kunmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  Arctic  coast  w.  of  Wain- 
wright  inlet,  Alaska;  pop.  45  in  1880. 

Kelamantowruk. — U.  S.  Ilydrog.  chart  08  (jnoted 
1)V  Baker,  Geog.  List.  Alaska,  239,  1902.  Ke-le'v- 
a-tow-tin. — Murdoch  quoted  by  Baker,  ibid.  Ki- 
lametagag-miut. — Tikhmenief  (1861)  quoted  by 
Baker,  ibid.  Kilauwitawlh. — Murdoch  in  9th  Kep. 
B.  A.E.,14,  1892.  Kilimantavie. — Hydrog.  charts, 
op.  cit.  Kilyami^tagvik. — Zagoskin,  Descr.  Kji.ss. 
Boss.  Am.,  pt.  I,  71, 1817.  Kolumakturook.— Petrol! 
in  lOthCensns,  .\laska,inap,1881.  Kolumatourok. — 
Petrol!,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  59,  1880.  Kolumaturok. — 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Kilinigmiut  (‘i)eo]ile  of  the  serrated 
country’ ).  A subtribe  of  the  Suhinimiut 
Eskimo  inhabiting  the  region  about  C. 
Chidley,  x.  Labrador.  Pop.  fewer  than 40. 
Ki  lin'ig  myut.— Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  176, 
1891. 

Kilistinons  of  the  Nipisiriniens.  Men- 
tioned by  the  JesuitRel.  of  1058  (Thwaites 
ed.,  XLiv,  249,  1899)  as  one  of  the  4 divi- 
sions of  the  Cree,  so  called  because  they 
traded  with  the  Nipissing.  They  lived 
between  L.  Nipigon  and  Moose  r.,  Can- 
ada, though  they  were  not  very  station- 
ary. Their  population  at  the  date  given 
was  estimated  at  2,500. 

Kiliuda  (perhaps  Aleut,  from  IdUak 
‘morning’,  uda  ‘bay’).  A Kaniagmiut 
Eskimo  village  on  the  e.  coast  of  Kodiak 
id.,  Alaska;  pop.  HO  in  1880,  22  in  1890. 

Kiliuda.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kil- 
iuda.— Petrol!  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29,  18S1. 

Kiliwi.  A Yuman  band  of  a dozen 
people  who  furnished  Gabb  a vocabulary 
when  he  visited  them,  in  Apr.  1807,  near 
SantoTomas  mission,  150  m.  .v.  w.  of  Santa 
Eorja,  Lower  California.  The  vocabu- 
lary is  ])ublished  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Ethnolo- 
gic, 1877.  The  Kiliwi  were  reported  as 
stilt  existing  in  1900. 

Killaxthokle.  AChinookan  tribe  or  vil- 
lage, aji])arently  named  after  its  chief,  on 
Shoalwater  bay,  Wash.,  in  1805.  IMen- 
tioned  twice  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  from 
Indian  information,  who  estimated  the 
pojHilation  at  100  in  8 houses  and  at  200 
in  10  houses. 

Ca-last-ho-cle.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis umK 'lurk  ( 1S05'I, 
VI.  118,  1905.  Gal.a'qstxoql..— Boas,  inf'n.  1905. 
Killaxthocles.— Cones,  Lewis  ami  (’lark  ExihmI., 
1252,  1892.  Kil-laxt-ho-kle’s  T,— Orig.  Jour.,  op. 
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cit.  Killaythocles. — Schoolcraft,  Iml.  Tribes,  in, 
571,  1853. 

Killbuck.  See  Oeldeinciid. 

Killbuck’s  Town.  A former  Delaware 
town  on  the  e.  side  of  Killbuck  cr.,  about 
10  m.  s.  of  IVooster,  Wayne  co.,  Ghio; 
occupied  as  early  as  1764  by  a chief  named 
Killbuck,  from  whom  it  received  the 
na.me.  (J.  -m.) 

Killhag.  A sort  of  trap,  delined  by 
Lartlett  (Diet.  Americanisms,  HH2,  1877) 
as  “a  wooden  traj)  ussed  by  the  hunters 
in  iWaine”;  from  Lilliitjan  in  the  Malecite 
dialect  of  Algonquian,  signifying  ‘trap’, 
from  the  radical  killi,  ‘to  catch  or  keej) 
caught’,  and  the  sullix  radical  ‘in- 

.strument.’  (a.  k.  c. ) 

Killikinnick.  See  Khorikiniiich. 

Killisnoo.  A modern  settlement  of  the 
lintsnuwu  on  Killisnoo  id.,  near  Admi- 
ralty id.,  Alaska.  Tliey  have  been  drawn 
there  through  the  •establishment  of  oil 
works  by  the  whites. 

Kanas-nu.— Kranse,  'I'linkil  Iml.,  105,  1885.  Ken- 
asnow.— Ibid,  ((juoted). 

Kilpanlus.  A Cowichan  tribe  in  (,’ow- 
itchin  valley,  Vaiu'ouver  id.,  consisting 
of  only  4 peojile  in  1904. 

Kil-pan-hus.— Can.  Iml.  At!,  for  1883,  190.  Kil- 
panlus.—Ibid.,  1901,  i>t.  2,  16-4.  1902.  TilpaTes. — 
Boas,  MS..  B..\.  E..  1S87.  Tlip-pah-lis. — Can.  Ind. 
At!,  for  1880,  316.  Tlip-pat-lis. — Ibid..  1879.  308. 

Kils-haidagai  ( A'.'f/.s  .rd'-idAr/n-l,  ‘ penin- 
sula people’ ).  A branch  of  the  Kagials- 
kegawai,  a family  gronj)  belonging  to  the 
Raven  clan  of  the  llaida.  They  took 
their  name  from  a point  at  the  outer  end 
of  the  tongue  of  land  on  which  Skedans 
formerly  stood,  and  where  were  most  of 
their  houses. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
269,  1905. 

Kilstlai-djat-takinggalung  {KVlvta-i  djat 
i!ak!!'iuj(dAfi,  ‘chieftainess’  children’) . 
A ,«ubdivision  of  the  Hlgahetgu-lanas,  a 
family  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the  llaida. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  llaida,  270,  1905. 

Kilutsai  {Ciiddfv'd'r,  ‘pc'oiile  of  the 
river’s  arm’).  A Tsimshian  family  and 
town  near  Metlakahtla,  on  the  x.  w.  coast 
of  British  Columbia. 

Gyilots’ii'r.— Boasin  Zeitschr.  fiirEthnol.,  232,  188. 
Kel-ut-sah.— Kane,  Wand,  in  X.  .V..  app..  18.59. 
Kill, on. chan. —Howard.  Xoteson  Xortlicrn Tribes. 
1851,  MS.,  B.  .V.  E.  Killoosa.— Horetzky.  Canada 
on  Pacilic,  212.  187-1.  Killowitsa. — Brit.  Col.  map, 
1872.  Killutsar.- Krause.  Tlinkit  liuL,  318,  1.SS5. 
Kilootsa. — Tolmie  ami  Dawson.  Vocabs.  Brit. 
Col..  11  In.  1881.  Kil-utsai.— Dorsev  in  Am.  Antiq., 
.MX,  281,  1897. 

Kim.  The  Mountain  Lion  clan  of  the 
Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  INlex. 
Kim-fainin.— Hodge  (after  Lnmmis)  in  Am. 
.Vntlirop.,  IX,  351,  1896  {t'ahihi  = 'iicople’). 

Kimaksuk.  A Kinguamiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  ('uniberland  sd.,  lat.  65°,  Batiin 
land. — M(d)onald,  Discovery  of  Hogarth’s 
Sd.,  8t>,  1841. 

Kimestunne  (‘people  ojijiosite  a cove  of 
(Uh'P  water’).  A former  village  of  the 
]\lishikhwutmetunne  on  (loipiille  r.,  Greg. 
Ki-mes' tiinne'. -Dorsey  in  Jonr.  .\m.  Folk-lore, 
I II, '232, 1890.  Ku-mas'  mnne'. — Ibid. 
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Kimiasing  {Qimvfsing).  A fall  settle- 
ment of  Talirpingmiut  Eskimo,  of  the 
Okomiut  tribe,  on  the  s.  side  of  Cnmber- 
land  sd.,  Baffin  land. — Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kimituk.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattn  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Kimsquit  (probably  from  ki' m-kultx, 
applied  to  the  Bellacoola  of  Deans  chan- 
nel by  the  lleiltsuk).  Given  as  the  name 
of  i)aVt  of  the  “Tallion  nation”  or  Bella- 
coola. 

Athlankenetis. — Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  AIT.,  Victoria, 
1872.  Kemsquits. — Ibid.  Ki'mkuitq. — Boas  in  7th 
Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891.  Kinisquit.— Can. 
Ind.  .\1T.,  pt.  II,  162, 1901  (perhaps identical).  Kin- 
isquitt.— Ibid.,  272,  1889.  Kui-much-qui-toch.— 
Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  .V.,app.,  1859. 

Kimus  ( ‘ brow  ’ or  ‘ edge’ ).  A village  of 
the  Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  e.  side  of  Fra- 
ser r.,  between  Yale  and  Siska,  Brit.  Col. 
Pop.  in  1901  (the  last  time  the  name  ap- 
pears), together  witli  Suk,  74. 

Kamus.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.  for  1880,  230.  Kimu's.— 
Teit  in  Mein.  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  109, 1900. 
Sk'muc.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.s.s.  .\dv.  Sci.,5, 
1899.  Sook-kamus. — Can.  Ind.  AfT.  for  1901,  pt.  2, 
164  (name  combined  with  that  of  Suk,  q.  v.). 
Suuk-kamus. — Ibid.,  418,  1898. 

Kinaani  (‘high-standing  house’).  A 
Navalio  clan,  the  descendants  of  several 
women  given  that  tribe  by  the  Asa  phra- 
try  of  the  Hopi  prior  to  1680,  when,  on 
account  of  drought,  tiie  Asa  people  (q.  v. ) 
abandoned  Plano  pueblo  and  made_  their 
home  in  Canyon  de  Chelly,  n.  e.  Arizona, 
afterward  returning  to  Tusayan. 
High-House  people. — Vandiver, in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
159,  1890.  Kiaini.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
30,  1891.  Ki"aa‘ni.— Matthews  in  .lour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  104,  1890  (‘high-standing  hou.se’). 
Ki/iaa'ni.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  30,  1897. 

Kinagingeeg  {(rii'mnx^tngyVek,  ‘people 
of  the  mosquito  place’).  A Tsimshian 
town  and  local  group  near  Metlakahtla, 
N.  w.  coast  of  British  Columbia. 

Gyina;(angyi'ek. — Boas  in  Zeitschr.  fiir  Ethnol., 
‘232,  1888.  Kenchenkieg. — Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A., 
app.,  1859.  Kinagingeeg. — Dorsey  in  Am.  .Lntiq., 
xi.x,  281, 1897.  Kinahungik.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  114b,  1884.  Kinkhankuk.— 
Howard,  Notes  on  Northern  Tribes,  1854,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  Kin-nach-hangik. — Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind., 
318,  1885.  Kinnakangeck. — Brit.  Col. map,  1872. 

Kinak  (‘face’).  A Kuskwogmiut  Es- 
kimo village  on  the  n.  bank  of  lower  Kus- 
kokwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  60  in  1880,  257 
in  1890,  209  in  1900. 

Kenaghamiut. — 11th  Census,  .Vlaska,  108,  1893. 
Kinagamute.— PetrofI  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  54, 
1884. 

Kinalik.  An  Eskimo  village  in  s.  w. 
Greenland,  lat.  60°  34C — Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  xvi,  map,  1896. 

Kinapuke  {Kin-a-pu'-ke) . AformerChu- 
mashan  village  on  San  Buenaventura  r., 
Ventura  co..  Cal.,  near  its  mouth. — Hen- 
shaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vot‘ab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884. 

Kinarbik.  .\n  Eskimo  villager  in  s.  e. 
Greenland,  about  lat.  62°  5(V;  pop.  14  in 
1829. — Graah,  Exped.  Greenland,  map, 
1837. 


Kinbaskets.  A body  of  Shuswap  who 
forced  themselves  into  the  Kutenai  coun- 
try near  Windermere,  Brit.  Col.,  from  n. 
Thomiison  r.,  about  60  years  ago  and 
maintained  themselves  there  with  the 
help  of  the  Assiniboin  until  the  whites 
appeared  and  wars  came  to  an  end.  Pop. 
41  in  1891,  56  in  1904. 

Kinbaskets. — Cun.  Ind.  Aff.  1902,  253,  1903.  Shus- 
wap Band. — Ibid. 

Kinbiniyol  (Navaho:  Cin  ‘ pueblo  house  , 

‘its’,  niyol  ‘whirlwind’:  ‘Whirlwind 
pueblo.’ — Matthews).  One  of  the  best 
pre.served  of  the  pueblo  ruins  of  the  Chaco 
canyon  group  in  N.  w.  New  Mexico.  It  is 
not 'in  the  canyon  proper,  but  in  the  basin 
of  an  arroyo  tributary  to  it.  The  ruin 
lies  500  yds.  e.  of  the  wash,  at  the  base  of 
a low  mesa,  about  10  m.  w.  and  5_m.  s.  of 
Pueblo  Bonito.  It  is  rectangular  in  form, 
having  3 wings  extending  to  the  s.,  one 
at  the  center  and  one  at  each  extremity 
of  the  main  building.  The  exterior  di- 
meiLsions  of  the  parallelogram  occujiied 
by  the  building  are  apiiro.ximately  320  by 
270  ft.  The  2 courts  formed  by  the  Avings 
are  91  by  125  and  76  by  83  ft  respectively, 
the  former  being  inclosed  by  a low  Avail, 
the  latter  open.  Ten  circular  kiA'as  are 
built  Avithin  the  Avails  of  the  structure, 
the  largest  lieing  26  ft  in  diameter  and 
the  smallest  15  ft.  The  largest  rectangu- 
lar room  is  IfSl  by  17  ft,  the  smallest  7 by 
11  ft.  The  Avails' of  the  ruin  stand  30  ft 
aboA^e  the  plain.  Of  the  n.  exterior  Avail 
120  ft  are  still  standing  to  above  the 
second  story.  Parts  of  a fourth  story  Aval  1 
are  still  in  place.  Probaldy  half  the  orig- 
inal Avails  are  still  standing.  The  doors 
average  22  by  34  in.  in  size,  the  AvindoAVS 
8 by  12  in.  * Walls  and  corners  are  true 
to  the  plummet  and  try-square,  an  excep- 
tional occurrence  in  aboriginal  structures. 
The  remains  of  extensive  irrigation  Avorks 
exist  in  close  proximity,  the  most  elabor- 
ate that  have  been  observed  in  the  San 
Juan  drainage.  (e.  l.  ii.  ) 

Kinchuwhikut  (‘on  its  nose’).  A for- 
mer large  II upa  village,  the  name  refer- 
ring to  its  situation  on  a point  of  land  on 
the  E.  bank  of  Trinity  r..  Cal.,  near  the 
N.  end  of  the  A'alley.  It  is  prominent  in 
Hupa  folk-lore.  (p.  e.  g.) 

Kintcuw'hjcikut.— Goddard,  Life  and  Culture  of 
the  Hupa,  13,  1903. 

Kincolith  ( ‘ place  of  scalii  ’ ) . A mission 
village  on  Na«s  inlet,  Brit.  Col.,  founded 
in  1867  and  settled  by  the  Niska.  Pop. 
267  in  1902,  251  in  19()4. 

Kinegnagak.  A KuskAAoginiut  Eskimo 
village  in  av.  Alaska;  pop.  92  in  1890. 

Kinegnagamiut. — EloA'enth  Census,  .Alaska,  164, 
1893. 

Kinegnak.  .V  KuskAVOgmiut  Eskimo 
villager  on  C.  NeAvenham,  Alaska;  pop.  76 
in  1890.  This  is  also  the  Eskimo  name 
for  Kazboinski,  q.  v. 

Kinegnagmiut. — Eiovonth  Cen.siis,  .Alaska,  ‘.*‘.1,  ls93. 
Kniegnagamute. — Ibid.,  map. 
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Kineuwidishianun  {Kine'u>'  wl'dlshVa- 
niui).  The  Ea^le  phratry  of  the  Menomi- 
nee, consisting  of  the  Bald-eagle,  Crow, 
Raven,  Red-tail  Hawk,  ( lolden-eagle, 
and  Fish-hawk  gentes. — Iloffinan  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  I,  42,  1896. 

Kingaseareang  ((JiiKjaHearedng).  A 
spring  settlement  of  Kingnamint  Eskimo 
on  an  island  near  the  entrance  to  Nettil- 
ling  fjord,  Cinnherland  sd.,  Bathn  land. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kingatok.  An  Jta  Eskimo  villagt'  on 
Smith  sd.,  n.  Greenland. — Kane,  .\rct. 
Explor.,  I,  32,  1856. 

Kingegan.  The  chief  village  of  the  Ki- 
nngnmiut  Eskimo,  sitnated  inland  from 
C.  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska.  The  dial(*ct 
here  spoken  is  the  same  as  that  used  on 
the  Diomede  ids.  Boj).  400  in  1880,  488 
in  1900. 

Ki'hi.— Bogorti.s,  Chukchee,  21, 1'JOl  (Yuit  mime). 
King-a-ghe.— Becchej'  (1S27)  <inote<l  hy  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  211,  1902.  Kingaghee. — elev- 
enth Censius,  Alaska,  16,5,  1.S93.  King-a-khi. — 
Baker,  ibid,  (quoted).  Kingigamute. — I’etrolT  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884.  Kinqeqan.— Dull, 
Alaska,  map,  1875  (changed  to  Kingegan  in  er- 
rata, 628). 

Kingep  (Kinep,  ‘big  shields’).  The 
largest  and  most  important  tribal  <livision 
of  the  Kiowa. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 

A.  E.,  1079,  1896. 

Kingiak.  An  Aglemint  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Naknek  r.,  Bristol 
bay,  Alaska;  pop.  51  in  1890. 

Ft,  Suwarof. — Post-route  map,  1903.  Kenigayat. — 
Petroff,  Rep.  ou  .Alaska,  45,  1880.  Kinghiak. — Pe- 
troff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17,  1884.  Kiniaak.— 
Post-route  map,  1903.  Kinuyak. — Eleventh  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  164,  1893.  Suworof. — Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Kingiktok.  An  Eskimo  village  in  w. 
Greenland,  lat.  72°  57^. 

Kinggigtok. — Meddelelser  om  Gronland,  viii, 
map,  1889. 

Kingmiktuk  {Qingmiktiui) . The  winter 
settlement  of  the  Ugjnlirmint  in  King 
William  land. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1888. 

Kingnaitmiut.  One  of  the  4 branches 
of  the  Okomint  Eskimo  of  Ballin  land, 
formerly  settled  at  Pagnirtn  and  Kignait 
fiords,  lint  now  having  their  |)ernianent 
village  at  Kekerten;  pop.  86  in  1883. 
Their  snmmer  villages  are  Kitingnjang 
and  Kordlnbing. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  437,  1888. 

Kingnelling.  A spring  settlement  of 
Padlimint  Eskimo  at  the  s.  end  of  Home 
bay,  Baffin  land. — Boas  in  6th  Kej). 

B.  A.  E.,  maj),  1888. 

King  Philip.  iMetacom,  second  son  of 
Massasoit,  sacluan  of  the  Wampanoag, 
who  attained  that  ollice  himself  tbrongh 
the  death  of  his  father  and  elder  brother 
in  1661-62,  and  to  the  English  was  better 
known  as  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  or  King 
Philip.  He  was  themost  remarkableof  all 
the  Indians  of  Xew  England.  For  9 yeai's 
after  his  elevatirin  to  the  chieftaincy,  al- 
though accused  o*’  nlotting  against  tlie 


coloni.Gs,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  his 
energies  to  observation  and  j)re])aration 
rather  than  to  overt  actions  of  a warlike 
nature.  He  even  acknowledged  himself 
the  king’s  subject.  But  war  with  the  Eng- 
lish was  inevitable,  and  the  struggle  called 
King  Philip’s  war  (1675-76)  broke  out, 
resulting  in  the  practical  extermination  of 
the  Indians  after  they  had  inflicted  great 
losses  u])on  the  whites.  The  ability  of 
King  Pliilip  is  seen  in  the  plans  he  made 
before  the  war  began,  the  confeileracy  he 
formed,  and  the  havoc  he  wrought  among 
the  white  settlements.  Of  90  towns,  52 
were  attacked  and  12  were  comifietely  de- 
stroyed. The  bravery  of  the  Indians  was 
in  man  vca.«es  remarkable.  Only  treach- 
ery among  the  natives  in  all  probability 


KING  PHI.IP.  (after  Church,  from  an  Old  Engraving' 


saved  the  colonists  from  extinction.  In 
the  decisive  battle,  a night  attack,  at  a 
swamjO’ortress  in  Rhode  Island,  Ang.  12, 
1676,  the  last  force  of  the  Indians  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  King  I’hilip 
himself  being  among  the  slain.  His  body 
was  subjected  to  the  indignities  usual  at 
that  time,  and  his  head  is  said  to  have 
been  exposed  at  Plymouth  for  20  years. 
His  wife  and  little  son  were  sold  as  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies.  Widely  divergent 
estimates  of  King  Philiji’s  character  and 
achii'vements  have  been  entertained  by 
different  authorities,  but  he  can  not  but 
be  considereil  a man  of  mai’ked  abilities. 
Weeden  (Ind.  Money,  12.  ISSI)  savs: 
“History  has  made  him  ‘King  Philij),’  to 
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('ommeniorate  the  heroism  of  his  life  and 
death.  He  almost  made  himself  a king 
by  his  marvelous  energy  and  statecTaft 
put  forth  among  the  New  England  tribes. 
Had  the  opposing  power  been  a little 
weaker,  he  might  have  founded  a tem- 
I)orary  kingdom  on  the  ashes  of  the  colo- 
nies.” King  Philip  has  been  the  subject 
of  several  poems,  tales,  and  histories. 
The  literature  includes:  Church,  History 
of  King  Philip’s  War,  1836;  Apes,  Eulogy 
on  King  Philip,  18.36;  Freeman,  Civiliza- 
tion and  Barbarism,  1878;  Markham, 
Narrative  History  of  King  Philii)’s  War, 
1H83.  ‘ (.v.F.c.) 

Kings  River  Indians.  A collective  term 
for  Indians  on  Tule  River  res..  Cal.,  in 
1885,  embracing  the  tribes  formerly  on 
and  about  Kings  r.,  .some  at  least  of 
whom  were  the  Choinimni,  Wachahet, 
Iticha,  Chukaimina,  Michahai,  Holkoma, 
Tuhukmache,  Pohoniche,  and  Wimilche, 
aci'ording  to  Wessells  (Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  se.'-'s.,  31,  1853).  The  num- 
ber gathered  under  this  name,  together 
with  the  Wikchamni  and  Kawia,  was  135 
in  1884. 

Kings  River  Indians.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  E.x. 
Doe.  -1,  32d  Cong.,  .spec,  sess.,  80,  18.53. 

Kingua  (‘its  head’).  A Kinguamiut 
Okomiut  summer  village  at  the  head  of 
Cumberland  sd.,  s.  e.  Batlin  land. 
Kingawa.— Boils  in  Ball.  Ain.  .Mus.  Nat.  Hi.st.,xv. 
pt.  1,  126,  1901.  Kingoua.— McDonald,  Di.seov.  of 
Hogarth’sSd.,  86, 1,S41.  Qingua. — Boas  in  6th  Ret). 
B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kinguamiut  ( ‘ inhabitants  of  its  head  ’ ). 
A subtribe  of  the  Okomiut  Eskimo  living 
in  the  villages  of  Anarnitung,  Imigen,  and 
Kingaseareang,  at  the  head  of  Cumber- 
land sd.,  and  numbering  60  in  1883. 
Kimaksuk  seems  to  have  been  a former 
village. 

Kipuamiut.— Boas  in  Geog.  Bliitt.,  viii,  33.  188-5. 
K'inguamiut. — Boas  in  Peterman  ns  Mitt.,  no.  80, 
69,  1885.  ftinguamiut. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  .\.E. 
426.  1888. 

Kinhlitshi  (‘red  house’  [of  stone]). 
A Navaho  clan. 

Kinlitci.— Matthews  in  .Tour.  .\m.  Folk-lore,  in, 
103,  1890.  Kinlitcini.— Ibid.  Kmdt.'f.— Matthews 
Navaho  Legends,  30, 1.897.  KIndfcvicfine*.— Ibid. 

Kinhlizhin( Navaho, ‘black house’).  An 
importantpuebloruin  of  theChaco canyon 
group  of  N.  w.  New  3Ie.\ico,  6^  m.  w.  and 
2 m.  s.  of  Pueblo  Roriito.  Jt  is  not  in 
the  canyon,  but  stands,  facing  e.,  on  a 
sand  bill  200  yds.  w.  of  a dry  wash  which 
enters  the  (diaco  about  4 m.  below.  Its 
length  was  145  ft,  gretitest  width  50  ft. 
A semicircular  wall,  450  ft  long,  connects 
the  N.  E.  and  s.  e.  corners,  inclosing  an  ir- 
regular court.  1 n t he  wal  1 at  a point  285 
ft  froni^  the  s.  e.  corner  of  tin*  building 
was  a circular  tower,  4 or  5 ft  in  diame- 
ter, which  must  have  bt'cn  from  20  to  30 
ft  high.  On  the  w.  side  50  ft  of  exterior 
wall  still  stands,  26  ft  above  1he<lebris 
and  38  ft  above  ground.  The  wall  is 
36  in.  thick  at  the  base,  diminishing  in 


thickness  a feiv  inches  at  the  base  of  eacli 
additional  story.  Portions  of  a fourth- 
story  wall  still  stand;  the  original  height 
was  5 stories.  The  masonry,  which  is  of 
dark-brown  sandstone,  consists  of  alter- 
nating courses  of  large  and  small  stones. 
There  are  3 small  windows,  6 li\'  8 in. 
Four  circular  kivas,  10  b)'  16  ft  in  di- 
ameter, are  built  within  the  walls,  and 
one,  35  ft  in  diameter,  partly  5vithin  the 
front  wall  and  partly  within  the  court. 
The  smaller  kivas  are  built  within  rec- 
tangular rooms,  and  the  sjiace  between 
the  room  and  the  kiva  walls  is  tilled  in 
with  masonry.  An  ancient  system  of  ir- 
rigation works,  consisting  of  stone  dam, 
wasteway  reservoii-,  and  ditches,  is  plainly 
traceable.  (e.  l.  ji.) 

Kiniklik.  A Chugachigmiut  Fiskimo 
village  on  the  n.  shore  of  Prince  William 
sd.,  .Vlaska. 

Kinicklick.— Schrader  (1900)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kiniklik. — Baker,  ibid. 

Kinipetu  (‘wet  country’).  A central 
Eskimo  tribe  on  the  w.  coast  of  Hudson 
bay,  extending  s.  from  Chesterfield  inlet 
250  m.  They  hunt  deer  and  muskoxen, 
using  the  skins  for  clothing  and  kaiak 
covers,  coming  to  the  coast  only  in  win- 
ter when  seals  are  easily  taken. 

Agutit.— Petitot  in  Bib.  Ling,  et  Ethiiog.  .\m..  in, 
X,  1871).  Kiaknukmiut. — Boas  in  But.  .\m.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  XV,  6, 1901  (owiiname).  Kimnepatoo. — 
Schwatka  in  Gentnrv  .Mag.,  xxii,  76,  1881.  Kini- 
petu.—Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  4.50,  1888.  Kin- 
nepatu.— Boas  in  Trans.  .Vnthrop.  Soc.  Wash.,  in, 
96,  18,85.  Kinnipetu. — Boa.s  in  Petermanns  Mitt., 
no.  80,  72,  1885. 

Kiukash.  A Potawatomi  band,  so  nametl 
in  treaties  of  1832  and  1836.  Their  village 
or  reservation,  which  was  sold  to  the 
Cnited  States  in  1836,  was  on  Tippecanoe 
r.,  Kosciusko  CO.,  Ind. 

Kin-Kash.— Tippecanoe  treaty  (1832)  in  I'.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties, 701, 1873.  Kin-krash. — Chippewavnaung 
treaty  (1.836),  ibid.,  713. 

Kinkletsoi  (Navaho:  ‘yellow  house’). 
A small  pueblo  ruin  about  | m.  n.  w. 
of  Pueblo  Bonito,  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
arroyo,  at  the  base  of  the  canyon  wall,  in 
Chaco  canyon,  x.  w.  N.  ]Mex.  Its  ground- 
plan  is  a perfect  parallelogram,  with  no 
inner  court._  Its  dimensions  are  135  by 
100  ft,  and  originally  it  probablv  contained 
4 stories;  fragments'of  the  third  storv  walls 
are  still  standing  from  20  to  25  ft'above 
the  ground.  The  masonry  consists  of 
blocks  of  yellow  sandstone,  averaging  8 
by  5 by  3 in.,  fairly  well  shajied  and  laid 
in  adobe  mortar.  ' The  pueblo  walls  are 
from  18  to  24  in.  thick.  The  remaining 
doorways,  all  interior,  average  27 bv  42 in. 
Thret'  circular  kivas,  bS  to  22  ft  in'  diam- 
eter, are  built  within  thewalls.  It  is  Ruin 
No.  8 of  .lackson  (lOth  Rep.  llavden 
Surv.,  1S7S).  (e.  |„  ,-,.) 

Kinnazinde  (probably  Kinnzlil,  or  Kini- 
fizhl,  ‘ little  ))ueblo ' ).  The  Navaho  naiiu* 
of  a small,  ancient,  circular  pueblo  near 
Kintyel  (q.  v. ),  Ariz. ; believed  to  have 
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been  occupied  by  the  people  of  the  li\tter 
place  as  a summer  settlement.  See  Min- 
deleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  lxvi,  9l, 
1891;  FeVvkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  184, 
1904. 

Kinna-zinde. — MiiitlelUtT,  op  fit.  Zinni  jin'n  e. — 
Cushing  quoted  by  Powell  in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
xxxviii,  1886  (conlased  with  Kintydl). 

Kinnikinnicki  An  Indian  j>reparation 
of  tobaccOj  sumac  leaves,  and  the  inner 
bark  of  a species  of  dogwood,  used  for 
sinoking  by  the  Indians  and  the  old  set- 
tlers and  hunters  in  the  W.  The  jtrep- 
aration  varied  in  different  localities  and 
with  different  tribes^  Bartlett  (piotes 
Trumbull  assaying:  “I  have  smoked 
lialf  a dozen  varieties  of  kinnikinnick 
in  the  N;  W.,  all  genuine.”  The  word, 
which  has  as  variants,  kinnik-kinnik, 
k’nickk’neck,  kinnikinik,  killikinnick, 
etc.,  is  derived  from  one  of  the  Cree  or 
Chippewa  dialects  of  Algonquiail.  The 
literal  signification  is,  ‘what  is  mixed.’ 
In(duppe\va,^nVi^T■mtV/e  means  ‘ he  mixes,’ 
from  the  radical  kinikn,  ‘mixed.’  The 
name  was  also  applied  by  the  whiti^  hunt- 
ers, traders,  and  settlers  to  various  shrubs, 
etc.,  the  bark  or  leaves  of  which  are  em- 
ployeil  in  the  mixture:  Red  osier  (tbr- 
iinx  xtolonifera) , bearberry  ( Jrc/os/-a/>/i///o.s 
itv((-nrsi),  silky  cornel  {Cormis  sericea), 
ground  dogwood  {C.  canadensis).  Mat- 
thews ( Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  170,  1908)  main- 
tains that  the  ordinary  source  of  kinni- 
kinnick was  not  the  red  willow,  as  has 
^ often  been  said,  but  the  silky  cornel,  a 
species  of  dogwood,  bearing,  especially  in 
winter,  a marked  resemblance  to  the  red- 
bark  willow.  See  Smoking,  Tobacco. 

(a.  f._c.) 

Kinship.  The  foundation  of  social  or- 
ganization, and  hence  of  government,  the 
tangible  form  of  social  organization,  was 
originally  the  bond  of  real  and  legal  blood 
kinship.'  The  recognition  and  peri>etua- 
tion  of  the  ties  of  blood  kinship  were  the 
first  important  steps  in  the  permanent 
social  organization  of  society. 

Among  the  North  American  Indians 
kinship  is  primarily  the  relation  subsist- 
ing between  two  or  more  persons  whose 
blood  is  derived  from  common  ancestors 
through  lawful  marriage.  Persons  be- 
tween whom  kinship  subsists  are  called 
kin  or  kindred.  Kinship  may  be  lineal 
or  collateral.  By  birth  through  the  nat- 
ural order  of  descent  kindred  are  tlivided 
into  generations  or  categories,  which  rep- 
resent lineally  and  collaterally  relation- 
ships or  degrees  of  kinship,  which  in 
turn  are  sometimes  modified  by  the  age 
and  the  sex  of  the  i»t>rsons  so  affected. 
In  noting  the  degrees  of  kinship  in  the 
direct  line  all  systems  appear  to  agree  in 
assigning  one  degree  to  a generation.  Th  us 
is  developed  a complex  system  of  rela- 
tionships. The  extent  and  the  c‘oini)lex- 
ity  of  the  system  in  any  case  vary  with 


the  social  organization  of  the  people. 
These  degrees  of  kinship  may  be  called 
relationships,  and  they  define  more  or 
less  clearly  the  station,  rights,  and  obli- 
gations of  the  several  individuals  of  Uie 
kinship  group  specified.  The  distinction 
between  relationship  and  kinship  must 
hot  be  confused,  for  there  are  ])ersons 
who  are  related  but  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  same  kim 

I n speaking  of  the  entire  body  of  a grouj) 
of  kindred  it  is  necessary  that  reference 
be  made  to  some  person,  the  propositus, 
as  the  starting  point.  In  general  every 
person  belongs  naturally  to  two  distinct 
families  (.see  Familg)  or  kiiiship  groups, 
namely,  that  of  tlie  father  and  that  of  the 
mothe'i.  These  two  groups  of  kindred, 
which  before  his  birth  were  entirely  dis- 
tinct for  the  purj)Oses  of  marriage  and  the 
inheritance  of  property  and  certain  other 
rights,  privileges,  and  obligations,  unite 
in  his  person  an<l  thereafter* form  only 
subdivisions  of  his  general  group  of  kin- 
dred, and  both  these  grou]>s  share  Avith 
him  the  rights,  ])rivileges,  and  obligations 
of  kindred. 

There  are  two  radically  different  meth- 
ods of  naming  these  relationships;  the 
one  is  called  the  classificatory,  the  other 
the  descriptive  method.  In  the  descriji- 
tive  plirase  the  actual  relationshij)  be- 
comes a matter  of  implication— that  is,  the 
relationship  is  made  specific  either  by  the 
primary  terms  of  relationship  or  by  a 
combination  of  them,  rndei  the  first, 
kindred  are  never  described,  but  are  clas- 
sified into  categories  and  the  same  term 
of  relationshij)  is  ai)jilied  to  every  j)erson 
belonging  to  the  same  category.  In  the 
descrij)tive  system  of  naming  kinshij)  tle- 
grees  there  is  usually  found  a number  of 
classificatory  terms. 

There  has  lieen  j)revalent  hitherto 
among  many  ethnologists  theojanion  that 
the  tracing  of  descent  through  the  j)ater- 
nal  line  is  in  most  cases  a deA'elopment 
from  the  system  of  tracing  descent  exclu- 
sively through  females,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  latter  system  is  antecedent  and 
more  i)rimitive  than  the  former.  But  it 
is  not  at  all  clear  that  there  has  been  ad- 
duced in  supj)ort  of  this  contention  any 
conclusive  evidenc(‘  that  it  is  a fact  or 
that  either  system  has  been  transformed 
from  the  other;  but  it  is  evident  that  such 
an  inij)robable  j)rocedure  would  have 
caused  the  disregard  and  ruj>ture  of  a vast 
body  of  tabus — of  tabus  among  the  most 
sacred  known,  namely,  the  tabus  of  incest. 

The  kinshij)  system  in  vogue  among 
the  Klamath  Inllians  of  ralifornia  and 
Oregon  is  aj)j)arently  tyj)ical  of  tho.'^e 
tribes  in  which,  like  the  Kiowa,  both 
the  cian  and  the  gentile  systems  of  kin- 
shij) are  wanting.  This  lack  of  either  sys- 
tem, so  far  as  known,  is  characteristic  of 
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nearly  all  the  tribes  of  the  ])lains,  the  _Pa- 
uilie  slope,  and  the  N.  W.  eoast.  The  Kla- 
math sy.stem  recognizes  oidy  two  degrees 
in  ascending  above  and  only  two  in  de- 
sceiuling  below  the  propositus  in  the 
direct  line,  and  four  collateral  degrees  of 
the  paternal  line,  that  of  father’s  brothers, 
that  of  father’s  uncles,  and  then  that  of 
father’s  sisters  and  that  of  father’s  aunts; 
and  four  collateral  degrees  of  the  maternal 
line,  that  of  mother’s  sisters,  that  of 
mother’s  aunts,  that  of  mother’s  brothers, 
and  that  of  mother’s  uncles,  or  eight  col- 
lateral degrees  in.all.  Hence  in  reckon- 
ing descent  below  himself  in  the  direct 
line  the  offs])ring  of  propositus  recog- 
luzes  one  degree  of  kinship  l)elow  the 
lowerof  the  two  admitted  by  his  father; 
but  in  the  ascending  direct  line,  tlie  off- 
spring of  propositus  does  not  recognize  as 
a relation  the  higher  of  the  two  admitted 
by  his  father.  So  that  in  this  system  the 
circle  of  relationships  shifts  with  the  per- 
son selected  as  the  starting  point  of  the 
reckoning.  The  father  recognizes  rela- 
tions which  his  child  does  not  admit,  and 
the  child  recognizes  relations  which  the 
father  does  not  admit. 

Where  the  blood  ties  appear  to  be  so 
limited  and  so  disregarded  in  the  social 
organization,  the  coliesion  of  the  tribe  is 
accom]dished  more  or  less  satisfactorily 
through  military,  religious,  or  other  so- 
cieties. 

In  North  America  those  tribes  among 
whom  the  clan  system  ])revailed,  with  the 
tracing  of  descent  through  the  female 
line,  became  the  most  important  peoples 
of  modern  times.  The  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Iroquois 
peoples  are  examples  of  this. 

Among  the  Omaha  a man  niu.st  not 
marry  in  his  own  gens.  A law  of  mein- 
bership  recpiires  that  a child  belong  to  its 
father’s  gens.  This  is  descent  in  the 
male  line,  but  children  of  white  or  black 
j)ersons  (negroes)  belong  to  the  gens  of 
the  mother,  into  which  they  are  forbid- 
den to  marry.  Moreover,  a stranger  can 
not  belong  to  any  gens  of  the  tribe  be- 
cause there  is  no  ceremony  of  adoption 
into  a gens.  A man  is  ])rohibited  from 
marrying  a woman  of  the  gens  of  his  fa- 
ther, as  the  women  of  this  gens  are  his 
grandmothers,  aunts,  si.'^ters,  nieces, 
daughters,  or  granddaughters.  For  the 
same  reason  he  can  not  marry  a woman 
of  the  gens  of  his  father’s  mother,  but  he 
can  marry  a woman  belonging  to  any 
other  gens  of  his  ])aternal  grandmother’s 
])hratry,  as  she  would  not  be  of  his  kin- 
dred. 

Consanguineous  or  blood  kinship  em- 
braces not  only  the  gens  of  the  father, 
but  also  that  of  the  mother  and  grand- 
mothers, and  these  kindred  with  refer- 
ence to  a man  fall  into  fourteen  groups, 


and  with  reference  to  a woinan  into  fif- 
teen groups. 

Among  the  Omaha,  within  the  phratry 
in  which  gentes  exist,  those  who  occupy 
the  one  side  of  the  lire  are  not  regarded 
as  full  kindred  by  those  occupying  the 
other  side  of  the  lire,  and  they  are  pro- 
hibited from  intermarrying.  But  were 
it  not  for  the  institution  of  the.se  gentes 
or  (juasi-kindred  groups  within  the  phra- 
tries,  a man  would  be  compelled  to 
marry  outside  of  his  tribe,  for  the  reason 
that  all  the  women  of  the  tribe  would 
otherwise  be  his  kindred  through  tlie 
previous  intermarriages  among  tlu*  tiui 
original  “gentes”  or  phratries. 

The  Omaha  kinship  system  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  gentile  organiza- 
tion, tracing  descent  through  the  male 
line.  In  this  system  the  relationshijis  are 
highly  comjdex  and  the  terms,  or  rather 
their  approximate  English  equivalents, 
denotive  of  these  relationships  are  eni- 
ployed  with  considerable  latitude  and  in 
quite  a different  manner  from  their  use  in 
English.  For  example:  If  the  propositus 
be  a male  or  a female,  he  or  she  would 
call  all  men  his  or  her  ‘fathers’  whom  his 
or  her  father  would  call  ‘brothers’,  or 
whom  Ids  or  her  mother  would  call  her 
potential  ‘husbands.’  He  or  she  would 
call  all  women  his  or  her  ‘mothers’ 
whom  his  or  her  mother  would  call  ‘sis- 
ters’, ‘aunts’,  or  ‘nieces’,  or  whom  his 
or  her  father  would  call  his  potential 
‘wives.’  Moreover,  he  or  she  would  call 
all  men  ‘brothers’  who  are  the  sons  of 
such  fathers  or  mothers,  and  their  sisters 
would  be  his  or  her  ‘sisters.’  He  or  she 
would  call  all  men  his  or  her  ‘grandfath- 
ers’ who  are  the  fathers  or  grandfathers 
of  his  or  her  fathers  or  mothers,  or  whom 
his  or  her  fathers  or  mothers  would  call 
their  mothers’  ‘brothers.’  He  or  she 
would  also  call  all  women  his  or  her 
‘grandmothers’  who  are  the  real  or  po- 
tential wives  of  his  or  her  grandfathers, 
or  who  are  the  mothers  or  grandmothers 
of  his  or  her  fathers  or  mothers,  or  whom 
his  or  her  fathers  would  call  their  fathers’ 
‘sisters.’ 

If  the  y)ropositus  be  a male  he  would 
call  all  males  his  ‘sons’  who  are  the  sons 
of  his  brothers  or  of  his  potential  wives, 
and  the  sisters  of  these  sons  are  his 
‘daughters.’  If  the  propositus  be  a 
female  person  she  would  call  afl  children 
of  her  .sisters her  ‘children’,  becau.se  their 
father  is  or  their  fathers  are  her  jxdential 
or  actual  husband  or  husbands;  and  sbe 
would  call  those  males  her  ‘nephews’ 
who  are  the  sons  of  her  brothers,  and  the 
daughters  of  her  brothers  would  be  her 
‘ nieces.’ 

If  the  propositus  be  a male,  he  would 
call  his  sister’s  son  his  ‘nei)hew’  and  her 
daughter  his  ‘niece’;  but  whether  male 
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or  female,  the  propositus  would  call  all 
male  aud  female  persons  who  are  the 
children  of  his  sons,  daughters,  nephews, 
or  nieces,  ‘grandchildren’;  and,  in  like 
manner,  he  or  she  would  call  all  men 
‘ uncles  I whom  his  or  her  mothers  would 
call  their  ‘brothers’,  and  would  call  all 
female  persons  ‘aunts’  who  are  his  or  her 
father’s  sisters  as  well  as  those  who  are 
the  wives  of  his  or  her  uncles.  But  the 
lather’s  sisters’  husbands  of  a male  person 
are  his  brothers-in-law,  because  they  are 
the  actual  or  potential  husbands  of  his 
sisters;  and  when  the  propositus  is  a 
female  j)erson  they  are  her  acdual  or 
potential  husbands.' 

Any  female  person  whom  a man’s  own 
wife  calls  ‘elder  sister’  or  ‘younger  sis- 
ter’, her  father’s  sister,  or  her  brother’s 
daughter  is  his  potential  wife. 

Any  male  person  whom  a man’s  wife 
would  call  ‘elder  brotlier’  or  ‘younger 
brother’  is  his  brother-in-law;  also  any 
other  male  person  who  is  the  brother  of 
his  wife’s  niece  or  of  his  brother’s  wife. 
But  his  wife’s  father’s  brother  is  his  grand- 
father, not  his  brother-in-law,  although 
his  sister  is  his  potential  wife.  When 
his  brother-in-law  is  the  husband  of  his 
father’s  sister  or  of  his  own  sister,  his  sis- 
ter is  his  grandchild,  and  not  his  poten- 
tial wife.  A male  person  is  the  brother- 
in-law  of  a man  if  he  be  the  husband  of 
the  sister  of  the  other’s  father,  since  that 
man  could  marry  his  (the  other’s  own) 
sister,  but  his  aunt’s  husband  is  not  his 
brother-in-law  when  he  is  his  own  uncle 
or  his  mother’s  brother.  Any  male  per- 
son is  the  brother-in-law  of  the  mtui  whose 
sister  is  his  wife.  But  since  his  sister’s 
niece’s  husband  is  his  sister’s  potential 
or  actual  husband,  he  is  his  son-in-law, 
because  he  is  his  daughter’s  husband. 

A male  or  female  person  would  call  any 
male  person  his  or  her  ‘son-in-law’  who  is 
the  husband  of  his  or  her  daughter,  niece, 
or  grandchild,  and  his  father  is  his  or  her 
son-in-law.  When  a male  person  or  a 
female  person  would  call  the  father  of  his 
or  her  daughter-in-law  his  or  her  ‘ grand- 
father,’ her  brother  is  his  or  her  grandson. 

A male  or  female  person  would  call  any 
other  female  person  who  is  the  wife  of  hfs 
or  her  son,  nephew,  or  grandson,  his  or 
her  ‘daughter-in-law’;  and  the  mother 
of  his  or  her  son-in-law  is  so  called  by 
him  or  her. 

The  father,  mother’s  lirother,  or  grand- 
father of  a man’s  wife,  of  his  potential 
wife,  or  of  his  daughter-in-law  (the  last 
being  the  wife  of  his  son,  nephew,  or 
grandson)  is  the  grandfather  (or  father- 
in-law)  of  that  man.  .\ny  female  person 
who  is  the  mother,  mother’s  sister,  or 
grandmother  of  a man’s  wife,  of  his  jio- 
tential  wife,  or  of  his  daughter-in-law  (a 
wife  of  his  son,  nephew,  or  of  his  grand- 


son) is  the  grandmother  (or  mother-in- 
law)  of  that  man. 

By  the  institution  of  either  the  clan 
((j.  V.  ) or  the  gens  system  of  determining 
and  fixing  degrees  of  relationship,  kin- 
ship through  males  or  through  females 
acquired  increased  importance,  because 
inider  either  form  of  organization  it  signi- 
fied ‘clan  kin’  or ‘gentile  kin’  in  contra- 
distinction to  non-gentile  kin.  The 
members  of  either  were  an  organized 
budy  of  consanguinei  bearing  a common 
clan  or  gentile  name,  and  were  bound 
together  by  ties  of  blood  and  by  the  fur- 
ther bond  of  mutual  rights,  jwivileges, 
and  obligations  characteristic  of  the  clan 
or  the  gens.  In  either  ca.«e,  ‘clan  kin  ’ or 
‘gentile  kin’  became  suj>eriorto  other  kin, 
because  it  invested  its  members  with  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  of  the 
clan  or  gens. 

Where  a man  calls  his  mother’s  sister 
‘mother’,  and  she  in  turn  calls  him  her 
‘son’,  although  she  did  not  in  fact  give 
him  birth,  the  relationship  must  in  strict- 
ness be  defined  as  a marriage  relation- 
ship and  not  as  a blood  relationship. 
Under  the  clan  or  the  gentile  sy.stem  of 
relationships  kinship  was  traced  equally 
through  males  and  through  females,  but 
a broad  distinction  wa.s  made  between 
the  paternal  and  the  maternal  kindred, 
and  the  rights,  privileges,  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  line  through 
which  descent  was  traced  were  far  more 
real  and  extensive  than  were  those  of  the 
other  line.  Among  North  American  In- 
dians kinship  through  males  was  recog- 
nized just  as  constantly  as  kinshipthrough 
females.  There  were  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, grandfathers  and  grandmothers, 
grandsons  and  granddaughtei-s,  traced 
through  males  as  well  as  through  females. 
While  the  mother  of  a child  was  readily 
ascertainable,  the  father  was  not,  but  be- 
cause of  th is  uncertai n t y , k i nsh i j ) t h rough 
males  was  not  therefore  rejected,  and 
probable  fathers,  probable  brothers,  ami 
probable  sons  were  j>laced  in  the  category 
of  real  fathers,  leal  brothers,  and  real 
sons. 

In  every  Iroquois  community  the  de- 
gree of  security  and  of  distinction  which 
every  member  of  the  community  en- 
joyed, dep(‘uded  chielly  on  the  number, 
tbe  wealtb,  and  the  power  of  his  kin- 
dred, hence  the  tie  uniting  the  members 
of  the  kinship  group  was  not  lightly  or 
arbitrarily  broken. 

It  ap])cars  that  where  the  clan  organi- 
zation is  in  vogue  the  adoption  (q.  v.)  of 
alien  iH'rsons  was  customary. 

With  descent  in  the  female  line  a male 
person  had  in  his  clan  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  mothers,  brothers  and 
sisters,  uncles,  rarely  nephews  and  nieces, 
and  grandsons  and  granddaughters,  some 
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liiu'al  and  some  collateral;  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  exception  of  uncles,  he  had 
the  same  relationships  outside  of  his  clan, 
and  fathers,  aunts,  sons  and  daughters, 
and  cousins,  in  addition.^  A woman  had 
the  same  relationships  in  the  clan  as  a 
man,  and  in  addition  sons  and  daugh- 
ters; and  at  the  same  time  she  had  the 
same  relationships  outside  of  her  clan  as 
liad  the  man. 

In  certain  communities  there  are  terms 
in  use  applied  to  polyandrous  and  polygy- 
nous  marriage  relations.  i*or  instance,  in 
Klamath  the  term  pHcek^ p denotes  ( 1 ) the 
relationship  of  the  two  or  more  wives  ot  a 
man,  and  (2)  the  relationship  of  two  or 
more  men  (who  may  be  brothers)  who 
marry  sisters  or  a single  woman  among 
them'.  And  in  the  Cree  the  term  n’t’nnim, 
emploved  hy  both  men  and  women,  signi- 
fies ‘ iny  (sexual)  partner’ ; for  example,^ 
a wife  will  apply  this  term  to  the  cowife  ot 
the  husband  or  luisbands;  and  tbe  term 
nikusdic  is  applied  by  one  man  to  another 
with  whom  he  shares  a wife  or  wives,  or 
to  whom  he  ha.s  loaned  his  own  wife. 
This  term  is  employed  also  as  a term  ot 
friendship  among  men. 

The  distinction  between  one  s own 
father  and  mother  and  the  other  persons 
so  called  was  sometimes  marked  by  the 
use  of  an  explanatory  adjecti\e,  real, 
‘true,’  or  the  like;  sometimes  by  calling 
all  the  others  ‘little  fathers’  or  ‘little 
,mothers.’ 

The  following  chart,  which  applies  es- 
pecial Iv  to  the  Maida,  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  a two-clan  system  with  female 
descent,  self  being  male: 

Clan  of  Self 

Mother  Uncles 

I (hu.sbimds 

^ I of  inmts, 

I 1 wlio  be- 

Self  \ounger  Sisters 

brothers  i fathers-in- 

law  of  self 
Nephews  and  of 

nieces  brothers) 


In  paternal  succession  analogous  series 
of  terms  of  relationshi])  develop. 

The  persons  belonging  to  one’s  own 
clan  being  accounted  blood  relations, 
marriage  with  any  of  them  was  not  per- 
mitted, and  where  there  were  many  clans 
this  prohibition  usually  extended  to  the 
father’s  clan  also.  After  marriage,  terms 
of  affinity  corresponding  to  ‘father-in- 
law,’  ‘mother-in-law,’  ‘brother-in-law,’ 
and  ‘.sister-in-law,’  were  applied  not 
only  to  persons  who  could  be  so  desig- 
nated in  English,  but  to  all  inembers 
of  the  same  clans  of  corresponding  age 
and  sex  as  well.  Where  there  were  but 
two  clans  the  terms  of  affinity  might  be 
applied  to  those  who  had  previously  been 


known  as  uncles,  aunts,  uncles  chil- 
dren, nephews,  and  nieces,  as  indicated 

in  the  above  table.  . , , i i 

Where  clans  did  not  exist  blood  rela- 
tionship was  recognized  on  both  sides  as 
far  as  the  connection  could  be  remem- 
bered, and  marriage  with  any  person 
within  this  circle  was,  generally  speaking, 
less  usual  than  with  one  entirely  outside, 
though  such  marriages  were  not  every- 
where prohibited,  and  in  some  cases 
were  actually  preferred.  There  was  the 
same  custom,  however,  of  extending  t le 
terms  of  relationship  to  groups  of  indi- 
viduals, such  as  the  brother, s ot  one  s 
father,  and  the  sisters  of  one  s_  inotlmr. 
Among  the  Salish  tribes  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, who  ai>pear  to  have  had  a special 
fondness  for  recording  genealogies,  the 
number  of  terms  of  relationship  is  very 
j^reatlv  increased.  Thus  four  or  even  five 
generations  back  of  that  of  the  parents 
and  below  that  of  the  children  are  marked 
by  distinct  terms,  and  there  are  distin- 
guishing terms  for  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  youngest  child,  and  for  the  uncle, 
aunt,  etc.)  according  as  one’s  father, 
mother,  or  other  relative  through  whom 
the  relationship  exists  is  living  or  dt'ad, 
and  different  terms  for  a living  and  a 
dead  wife.  There  are  thus  25  terms  of 
relationship  among  the  Lillooet,  28  among 
the  Shuswap,  and  81  among  the  Sqiiaw- 
mish.  By  wav  of  illustration,  the  kin- 
sbip  system  of  the  last-mentioned  tribe 
is  sulijoined  (see  Boas  in  Rep.  on  N.  . 
Tribes  of  Can.,  136,  1890): 

1.  Direct  relationship.  Haukwcyuk, 
great-great-great  grandparent  or  great- 

Oppointe  Clan  or  Clam 

.\unts  Fathers  (of  self, 

(mother-in-law)  brothers,  si.sters) 

1 ‘ . 

.\unts  or  uncles’  Male  cousins 
children  (from  whom  come 

(from  whom  come  sisters’  husbands) 
wife,  bmthers’  wives) 

sons  and  daughters 

great-great  grandchild;  ts^opepuk,  great- 
great-grandparent  or  great-great-grand- 
child; stHkamik,  great-grandparent  or 
great-grandchild;  seel,  grandfather,  grand- 
mother, great-uncle,  or  great-aunt:  emals, 
grandchild,  grandnephew,  or  grandniece; 
man,  father;  chisha,  mother;  7uen,  child; 
scenff,  eldest  c\n\(\',anonl(itsh,  second  child; 
menchechit,  third  child;  saut,  youngest 
child;  knpkuopifs,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
cousins  together;  knopiis,  elder  brother 
or  sister,  or  father’s  or  mother’s  elder 
brother’s  or  sister’s  child;  skak,  younger 
lirotheror  sister,  or  father’s  or  mother’s 
younger  brot  her’ s or  sister’s  child  ;.s?ic/io/f/, 
cousin. 

2.  Indirect  relationship.  (.^)  When 


Elder 

brothers 
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the  intermediate  relative  is  alive;  sisi, 
father’s  or  mother’s  brother  or  sister; 
daeatl,  brother’s  or  sister’s  child;  cheinash, 
wife’s  or  husband’s  cousin,  brother,  or 
sister;  or  cousin’s  brother’s  or  sister’s  wife 
or  husband;  saak,  son-in-law,  daughter- 
in-law,  father-in-law,  or  mother-in-law; 
sk  lie  was,  any  relative  of  a husband  or  wife. 
(h)  When  the  intermediate  relative  is 
dead:  uotsaeqoitl,  fathei-’s  or  mother’s 
brother  or  sister;  sainemaitl,  brother’s 
or  sister’s  child;  cliaiae,  wife’s  or  hus- 
band’s cousin,  brother,  or  sister,  or 
i-ousiu’s  brother’s  or  sister’s  wife  or  hus- 
band;  dikuaitl,  son-in-law,  daughter-in- 
law,  father-in-law,  or  mother-in-law. 

3.  Indirectaliinity.  AS'A;.sec/,  wife’sgrand- 
father  or  grandmother,  or  stej)father’s  or 
stepmother’s  father  or  mother;  ukainan, 
aunt’s  husband  or  stepfather;  nkechisha, 
uncle’s  wife  or  stepmother;  nkenien,  step- 
child; skemats,  grandson’s  or  granddaugh- 
ter’s wife  or  husband;  skesaak,  wife’s  or 
husband’s  stepfatlier  or  stepmother,  or 
stepchild’s  husband  or  wife. 

It  will  be  noted  that  many  of  these  are 
reciprocal  terms,  and  such  were  very 
common  in  Indian  kinship  systems,  used 
between  persons  of  different  generations, 
as  above,  or  sometimes  between  jjersons 
of  opposite  sex  of  the  same  generation, 
such  as  husband  and  wife.  Out  of  14 
terms  in  Klamath  and  Modoc  11  are 
reciprocal.  On  the  other  hand,  ]>er- 
sons  of  different  sexes  will  often  indicate 
the  same  relative,  such  as  a father  or  a 
mother,  by  entirely  different  terms,  and 
different  terms  are  applied  to  those  of  a 
person’s  own  phratry  and  to  members  of 
the  opposite  one,  while  the  Iroquois  use 
the  equivalent  for  ‘brother’  for  persons 
inside  and  outside  the  tribe  indiscrim- 
inately. In  all  tribes,  no  matter  how 
organized,  a distinction  is  made  between 
the  elder  and  the  younger  members  of 
the  generation  of  self,  at  least  between 
older  and  younger  members  of  the  same 
sex. 

The  terms  corresponding  to  ‘grand- 
father’ and  ‘grandmother,’  except  among 
a few  peoples,  like  the  Salish,  were  ex- 
tended to  all  those  of  a generation  older 
than  that  of  the  parents  and  sometimes 
even  to  persons  of  that  generation,  while 
the  term  for  ‘grandchild’  was  applied 
to  very  young  people  by  old  ones  <|uite 
indiscriminately.  There  were  also  terms 
to  indicate  the  ])otential  relationshij)  of 
husband  and  wife,  applied  by  a man  to 
his  wife’s  sisters,  his  aunt,  or  his  niece, 
not  because  she  was  or  had  been,  but  be- 
cause she  might  become,  his  wife,  as  usu- 
ally happens  to  the  wife’s  sister  after  the 
wife’s  death. 

besides  the  natural  import  of  terms  of 
kinship,  they  were  emjdoyed  metai)hor- 
ically  in  a great  number  of  ways,  as  to 


indicate  respect,  to  avoid  the  use  of  a 
man’s  j>ersonal  name,  to  indicate  the  clan 
• or  ])hratry  to  which  a person  belonged, 
or  to  indicate  the  j)ossession  of  special 
privileges.  Naturally  enough,  they  often 
took  the  ])lace  of  clan  or  even  tribal  des- 
ignations, a fact  which  undoubtedly  has 
led  to  serious  eri’ors  in  attempts  to  trace 
the  history  of  I ndian  tribes.  Again,  they 
were  applied  to  animals  or  supernatural 
beings,  and  with  the  Haida  this  u.se  was 
intended  to  mark  the  fact  that  the  being 
in  (piestion  belonged  to  such  and  such  a 
l)hratry  or  that  a re])resentation  of  it  was 
used  as  a crest  in  that  jjhratry.  As  this 
classification  of  animals  by  phratries  or 
clans  is  often  traced  back  to  the  inter- 
marriage of  a human  being  and  an  animal, 
we  have  an  extension  of  the  idea  of  kin- 
ship (juite  beyond  any  civilized  concep- 
tions. See  clan  and  liens,  Family,  Social 
Orijanizaiion.  (,i.  x.  u.  ii.  k.  s.  ) 

Kintecaw,  Kintecoy,  Kinte  Kaye,  Kin- 
ticka.  See  Cantico. 

Kintpuash  (‘having  the  water-brash’ — 
(latschet;  also  spelled  Keintpoos,  but 
commonly  known  as  Cai)tain  Jack).  A 
subchief  of  the  JModoc  on  the  ( )regon- 
California  border,  and  leader  of  the  hos- 
tile element  in  the  Modoc  war  of  1872-73. 

The  Modoc,  a warlike  and  aggressive 
offshoot  from  the  Klamath  tribe  of  s.  e. 
Oregon,  occujaed  the  territory  immedi- 
ately to  the  s.  of  the  latter,  extending 
across  the  California  bonier  and  includ- 
ing the  Lost  r.  country  and  the  famous 
Lava-1  )cd  region.  They  had  been  ]>ar- 
ticularly  hostile  to  the  whites  up  to  1864, 
w'hen,  under  the  head  chief  Sconchin, 
they  made  a treaty  agreeing  to  go  upon  a 
reservation  established  on  Upper  Kla- 
math lake  jointly  for  them  ami  tlie  Kla- 
math tribe.  The  treaty  remained  unrati- 
lied  for  several  years,  and  in  the  mean- 
time Jack,  With  a dissatisfied  Ijand  num- 
bering nearly  half  the  tribe  and  including 
about  70  lighting  men,  continue*!  to  rove 
about  the  Lost  r.  country,  committing 
frequent  dejwedationsand  terrorizing  the 
settlers.  He  claimed  as  his  authority  for 
remaining,  in  spite  of  the  treaty,  a per- 
mission given  by  an  Indian  agent  on  the 
California  side.  With  some  ditliculty  he 
was  linally  induced  in  the  sj)ring  of  1870 
to  go  with  his  band  upon  the  reservation, 
where  the  rest  of  the  tribe  was  already 
established  under  Sconchin.  He  rib 
mained  l)ut  a short  time,  however,  and 
soon  left  after  killing  an  Indian  doctor, 
who,  he  said,  was  resj)onsible  for  two 
(leatl)s  in  his  own  family.  He  returned 
to  Lost  r.  demandiTig  that  a reservation 
be  assigned  to  him  there  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  his  home  countri-  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  live  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Klamath.  One  or  two  confer- 
ences were  arranged  both  by  the  military 
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and  civil  authorities,  but  without  sliak- 
ing  his  purpose,  and  it  ))ecanie  evident 
that  lie  was  jilanning  for  a treacherous 
outbreak  at  the  first  opportunity.  At  a 
final  conference,  Nov.  27,  1872,  he  abso- 
lutely refused  to  go  on  the  reservation  or 
to  discuss  the  matter  longer,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Indians  was  so  threatening 
that  an  order  was  sent  the  military  at  Ft 
Klamath  to  put  him  and  his  head  men 
under  arrest.  The  attempt  was  made  by 
Caj)t.  .Jackson  with  8(1  cavalrymen  at 
Jack’s  camp  on  Lost  r.,  Oreg.,  'Nov.  29, 
but  flic  Indians  resisted,  killing  or  wound- 
ing 8 soldiers  with  a lo.«s  to  themselves  of 
15.  The  M(xloc,  led  by  Jack,  tied  into 
the  imjienetrable  Lava-heds  on  the  s. 
shore  of  Rhett  (iNIodoc  or  Tide)  lake, 
just  across  the  California  border,  killing 
a munher  of  settlers  on  the  way.  Those 
under  Sconchin  remained  quietly  on  the 
re.«ervation. 


KINTPUASH  (after  Meacham) 


The  war  was  now  hegmi,  and  volunten- 
comiianies  were  organized  to  a.<sist  the 
small  body  of  troops  available.  A num- 
ber of  friendly  INIodoc,  Klamath,  and 
other  Indians  also  enlisted.  The  Modoc 
position  was  .«o  strong  with  rocks  and 
leaves  ami  hidden  passages  that  it  was 
l)ractically  impo.ssihle  for  the  troops  to 
enter  with  any  prosped,  of  success.  On 
Dec.  22,  1872,  the  Indians  attacked  a 
wagon  train  with  ammunition  supplies 
and  a skirmish  ensued  in  which  one  or 
two  were  killed  on  each  side.  On  Jan. 
17,  1873,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Col. 
Oreer  to  storm  the  Modoc  stronghold  by 
the  entire  force  of  regularsand  volunteers, 
numbering  nearly  400  men,  a.«sisted  by  a 
howitzer  battery,  hut  after  lighting  all 
day  among  the  rocks  against  a conceali'd 
foe  the  troops  were  obliged  to  retire  with 
the  loss  of  9 killed  and  30  wounded. 


Soon  afterward  civil  indictments  for  mur- 
der were  procured  by  the  settlers  against 
8 Modocs  concerned  in  the  killing  of  set- 
tlers. Another  conference  was  aj)pointed 
under  a regular  peace  commission,  con- 
sisting of  Gen.  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  Indian 
superintendent  A.  B.  jMeacham,  Rev.  E. 
Thomas,  and  Indian  agent  L.  S.  Dyar. 
By  agreement  with  Jack,  the  commission- 
ers, together  with  Frank  F.  Riddle  and 
his  Indian  wife,  Toby  (Winema),  as  inter- 
preters, met  Jack  and  .several  of  his  men 
near  the  Modoc  camp,  Api-.  11,  1873,  to 
debate  terms  of  settlement.  Hardly  liad 
the  talk  begun  when,  by  jiremeditated 
treachery.  Jack  gave  a signal,  and  draw- 
ing a revolver  from  his  breast  shot  Gen- 
eral Canby  dead,  while  his  conqTanions 
attacked  the  other  commissioners,  killing 
Mr  Thomas  and  putting  5 bullets  into 
Meacham,  who  fell  uncon.'^cious.  The 
others  escaped,  pursued  by  the  Indians 
until  the  latter  were  driven  off  by  a de- 
tachment of  troops  who  came  up  just  in 
time,  one  of  the  otiicers  having  already 
been  killed  in  the  same  treacherous 
fashion  by  another  jiartv  of  the  .same 
l)and. 

Active  measures  were  now  put  intooper- 
ation  and  a conqiany  of  Warmspring  In- 
dian .scouts  from  N.  Oregon,  under  Donald 
M(d\ay,  was  secured  to  assist  the  troo])S 
in  penetrating  the  maze  of  the  Lava-beds. 
With  the.se  and  the  aid  of  the  field  guns 
the  INIodoc  were  soon  compelled  to  vacate 
their  stronghold  and  take  refuge  in  the 
rocks  farther  along  the  lake  shore.  On 
Apr.  26  a .search  detachment  of  about  85 
men,  under  Lients.  Thomas  and  Wright, 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Indians 
from  cover,  with  the  loss  of  26  killed,  in- 
cluding both  officers,  besides  16  wounded. 
In  consequence  of  this  defeat  Col.  Jeffer- 
son C.  Davis,  in  command  of  the  Dej)art- 
ment  of  the  Columbia,  restored  control 
of  operations  to  Col.  Wheaton,  who  had 
been  temporarily  superseded  by  another 
officer.  Other  minor  encounters  took 
place,  in  one  of  which  Jack  in  jiei’son  led 
the  attack,  clad  in  the  uniform  which  he 
liad  strijiped  from  (ten.  Canby.  By  this 
time  the  Indians  were  tired  of  lighting, 
and  many  of  .lack’s  warriors  had  deserted 
him,  whi'le  he,  with  the  rest,  had  vacated 
the  Lavadieds  entirely  and  taken  up  a 
hew  ))osition  about  20  m.  farther  s.  The 
inirsnit  was  kept  up,  and  on  iVIay  22,  1873, 
a party  of  65  ho.stiles  surremlered,  in- 
cluding several  of  the  most  prominent 
leaders.  Others  came  in  later,  and  on 
June  1 .Tack  himself,  with  his  whole  re- 
maining party,  surrendered  toCapt.  Berrv 
at  a camp  .«ome  miles  k.  of  (dear  lake, 
N.  w.  (dll.  The  whole  military  force  then 
op])osed  to  him  nnmbere<l  98.5  regulars 
and  71  Indians,  while  he  himself  had 
never  had  more  than  about  80  warriors. 
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who  were  now  reduced  to  50,  besides 
about  120  women  and  cluldren.  The 
whites  had  lost  65  killed,  soldiers  and 
civilians,  including  two  Indian  scouts, 
with  63  wounded,  several  mortally.  The 
Modoc  prisoners  were  removed  to  Ft  Kla- 
math, where,  in  July,  6 of  the  leaders 
were  tried  by  court-martial  for  the  jnur- 
der  of  Gen.  Canby,  Mr  Thomas,  and  the 
settlers,  and  4 of  them  condemned, 
namely.  Jack,  young Sconchin,  Black  Jim, 
and  Boston  Charley,  who  were  hanged 
together  Oct.  3,  1873,  thus  closing  what 
Bancroft  calls  “their  brave  and  stubl)orn 
light  for  their  native  land  and  liberty — a 
war  in  some  respects  the  most  remark- 
able that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of 
aboriginal  extermination.’’  The  remain- 
der of  the  band  were  not  permitted  to 
rejoin  their  people  on  Klamath  res.,  but 
were  deported  to  the  s.  e.  corner  of  Okla- 
homa, where  a part  of  them  still  remain. 
See  Modoc.  Consult  Bancroft,  Hist.  Ore- 
gon, II,  1888;  Commissioner  of  Ind.  Affs. 
Reports  for  1872-73;  Dunn,  Massacres  of 
the  Mts.,  1886;  Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Fthnol.,  II,  1890.  (j.  m.  ) 

Kintyel  (Navaho;  Kintyel,  or  Kintye'li, 
from  kin  ‘pueblo  house’,  tyel  ‘broad’: 
‘broad  house.’ — Matthews).  An  unusu- 
ally large,  ancient,  circular  pueblo  ruin 
on  Leroux  wash,  about  23  m.  n.  of  Navajo 
station,  on  the  S.  F.  Pac.  K.  R.,  Ariz. 
According  to  Zuni  tradition  the  village 
was  built  by  the  Hleetakwe,  during  the 
migration  of  the  Bear,  Crane,  Frog,  Deer, 
Yellow-wood,  and  other  Zuni  clans.  The 
Zuni  origin  of  the  pueblo  has  been  borne 
out  by  archeological  study  of  the  ruins. 
See  Cushing  in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xxxviii, 
1886;  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  91- 
94,  1891;  Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
124,  1904. 

He-sho-ta-pathl-taie.— Cushing  quoted  by  Poivell 
in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xxxviii,  1886  (Zuni  name). 
K‘in’i  K’el.— Ibid.  Kin-Tiel.— MindelelT  quoted 
in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xxiv,  1887.  Pueblo  Grande.— 
MindelelYin  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  91,  1891. 

Kintyel.  A ruined  pueblo  in  Chaco 
canyon,  n.  av.  N.  Mex.  It  figures  in  Nav- 
aho  legend  as  in  course  of  erection  during 
one  of  their  early  migratory  movements, 
and  later  as  a ruin.  Its  builders  are  not 
known. 

Kintail.— Bickford  in  Century  Mag.,  -XL,  903.  Oct. 
1890.  Kintyel.— Matthews  in  .lour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  224,  1890.  Kintye'li.— Ibid. 

Kimigumiut.  An  Eskimo  tribe  of  Alaska, 
inhabiting  the  region  of  C.  Prince  of 
Waleson  Kaviak  penin.  About  I860they 
overran  the  country  as  far  as  Selawik  r. , 
oppressing  other  tribes  and  collecting  an- 
nual tribute  from  the  Kaviagmiut.  They 
now  visit  the  shores  of  Kotzebue  sd.  to 
barter  with  the  inland  trilies,  and  are  the 
keenest  traders  among  the  Eskimo  and 
the  most  vicious,  perhaps  from  longer  in 
tercourse  with  whalemen.  Their  dialect 
is  more  guttural  than  that  of  the  Kaviag- 


miut and  other  tribes  of  Alaska,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Yuit.  They  numbered 
400  in  1880,  652  in  1890.  Their  villages 
are:  Eidenu,  Kingegan,  Mitletukeruk, 
Nuk,  Pikta,  Shishmaref,  Sinauk,  and 
Takchuk.  For  illustrations  of  types  see 
Eskimo. 

Kinegans.— Kelly,  Arct.  Eskimo  in  Alaska,  9,  1890. 
Kingee'ga-mut. — Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
16,  1877.  Kinugmut.— Rep.  U.  S.  Bur.  Ed.,  Circ.  of 
Inf’n  No.  2,  chart,  1901.  Kinugumut. — Nelson  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899.  Kinik  Mute. — Rep. 
U.  S.  Bur.  Ed.,  op.  cit.  Ki'xmi. — Bogoras,  Chuk- 
chee, 21,  1904  (Yuit  name:  ‘the  inhabitant  of 
Kiln,’  i.  e.,  of  Prince  of  Wales  id.). 

Kinuhtoiah  ( Gyidnndd' eks,  ‘ people  of 
the  rapids’).  A former  Tsimshian  divi- 
sion and  town  near  Metlakatla,  Brit.  Col. 
Gyidnada'eks.— Boas  in  Zeitsch.  fiir  Ethnol.,  232, 
1888.  Keen-ath-toix. — Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am., 
app.,  1869.  Kenath  tui  ex. — Howard,  Notes  on 
Northern  Tribes  visited  in  1854,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Kin- 
nato-iks.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  318,  1885.  Kinns- 
toucks. — Brit.  Col.  maj),  1872.  Kinuhtoiah. — Tol- 
niie  and  Daw.son,  Vocabs.  Bnt.  Col.,  114b,  1884. 

Kinyaali  (Navaho:  Ki»a(d',  ‘high 
house.’ — Matthews).  A small  ruined 
pueblo  about  30  m.  s.  and  5 in.  w.  of  Pueblo 
Bonito,  on  the  Thoreau  road,  N.  tv.  New 
Mexico.  It  is  in  the  Chaco  drainage,  but 
onanoiien  ])lain.  The  ruin  isrectangular, 
165by90ft,  and  withoutan  inclosed  court; 
the  foundations  are  true  to  the  cardinal 
points  and  a perfect  parallelogram.  Some 
circular  depre.ssions  indicate  the  former 
presence  of  kivas.  A small  wing  30  ft 
square  is  at  the  s.  e.  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. A portion  of  the  w.  wall  stands  30  ft 
high  and  ]iartlyinclose<a  large  kiva  which 
still  stands  3 stories  high.  The  material  is 
dark-lirown  laminated  sandstone,  which 
must  have  been  brought  from  the  moun- 
tains 3 ni.  away.  The  stones  used  were 
the  largest  employed  in  the  construction 
of  any  of  the  Chaco  canyon  grouji  of 
buildings,  to  which  grouj)  Kinyaah  is 
evidently  related  by  all  cultural  atiinities 
that  have  been  discovered.  Some  small 
pueblo  ruins  exist  near  liy,  and  a large  irri- 
gation ditch  and  two  reservoirs  are  dis- 
cernible. (e.  l.  it.) 

Kio.  The  Pine  clan  of  the  pueblo  of 
Jemez,  N.  ^lex.  A corresponding  cian 
existed  also  at  the  former  related  jmeblo 
oi  Pecos. 

Kiotsaa. — Hodge  in  Am.  .Vnthroi>..  ix,  351.  I.s96 
(tmd.  or  tsadsh.—  ‘people’).  K'otsaa'.— Ibid. 
(Pecos  form). 

Kioch's  Tribe.  A body  of  Salish  of  Wil- 
liams Lake  agency,  Brit.  Col.,  numbering 
45  in  1886,  the  last  time  the  name  ap- 
pears.—Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1886,  232. 

Kiohero  ( ‘ where  reeds  float.’ — Hewitt). 
A former  Cayuga  settlement  on  the  e. 
side  of  the  n.  end  of  Cayuga  lake,  N.  Y. 
It  was  occupied  by  descendants  of  incor- 
porated llurons  and  other  pri.sonei's.  In 
1670  the  French  had  there  the  mission 
of  St  Etienne.  (i.  m.  ) 

Kiohero. — ,Ies.  Rel.  for  1670, 63.1858.  Sannio.— Zeis- 
berger  (1750)  quoted  by  ('onover,  Ktinadega  and 
Geneva,  MS.,  B.  .\.  E.  Saint Estienne.—Jes,  Rel.  for 
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1(170,  63, 1858.  SaintStephen. — N.  Y.  Doc.  (lol.  Hist., 
in,  251,  1853.  Thihero.— Conover,  op.  cit.  Tich- 
ero. — Ibid.  Tiohero. — .les.  Rel.  for  1669,  14,  18.58. 

Ki-on-twog-ky.  See  Cornplanter. 

Kiota.  Mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Shasta  and  several  small  Athapascan 
tribes  of  s.  Oregon  as  being  hostile  to 
white  settlers  in  1854.  They  numbered 
ordy  8 and  their  name  was  possibly  that 
of  their  leader. — Ambrose  in  11.  K.  Ex. 
Doc.  98,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  90,  1856. 

Kiowa  (from  Gd'-i-gim,  or  KtV-i~gwd, 
‘principal  people,’  their  own  name) . A 
tribe  at  onetime  residing  about  the  upper 
Yellowstone  and  Missouri,  but  better 
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known  as  centering  aliout  the  upper  .\r- 
kansas  and  Canadian  in  Colorado  and  Ok- 
lahoma, and  constituting,  so  far  as  pre.«ent 
knowledge  goes,  adistinctliuguisticstock. 
They  are  noticed  in  Spanish  records  as 
early,  at  least,  as  1782.  Their  oldest  tra- 
dition, which  agrees  with  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  Shoshoni  and  Arap'aho, 
locates  them  about  the  junction  of  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  and  Gallatin  forks,  at  the 
extreme  head  of  Missouri  r.,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  pre.sent  Virginia  City, 
Mont.  They  afterward  moved  down  from 
the  inountainsand  formedan  alliance  with 
the  Crows,  with  whom  they  have  since 
continued  on  friendly  terms.  From  here 
they  drifted  southward  along  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  driven  by  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho,  with  whom  they  finally 
made  peace  about  1840,  after  which  they 
commonly  acted  in  concert  with  the  latter 
tribes.  The  Sioux  claim  to  have  driven 
them  out  of  the  Black  hills,  and  in  1805 
they  were  reported  by  Lewis  and  Clark  as 


living  on  the  North  Platte.  According  to 
the  Kiowa  account,  when  they  first 
reached  Arkansas  r.  they  found  their  pas- 
sage opposed  by  the  Comanche,  who 
claimed  all  the  country  to  the  s.  A war 
followed,  but  peace  was  finally  concluded, 
when  the  Kiowacrossedover  to  thes.  side 
of  the  Arkamsasand  formed  a confedera- 
tion with  theComanche,  which  continues 
to  the  present  day.  In  connection  with 
the  Comanche  they  carried  on  a constant 
warupon  the  frontier  settlements  of  Mex- 
ico and  Texas,  extending  their  incunsions 
as  far  s. , at  least,  as  Durango.  A mong  al  1 
the  prairie  tribes  they  were  note<l  as  the 
most  predatory  and  bloodthirsty,  and 
have  probably  killed  more  white  men  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  than  any  of 
the  others.  They  ma<le  their  first  treaty 
witli  the  Government  in  1887,  and  were 
jHit  on  their  present  reservation  joint  [y 
with  the  Comancheand  Kiowa  Apache  in 
1868.  Their  last  outbreak  was  in  1874-75 
in  connection  with  the  Comanche,  Kiowa 
Apache,  and  Cheyenne.  While  probably 


never  very  numerous,  they  have  been 
greatly  reduced  by  war  and  disease. 
Their  last  terrible  blow  came  in  the 
spring  of  1892,  svhen  measles  and  fever 
destroyed  more  than  800  of  the  three 
confederateil  tribes. 

The  Kiowa  do  not  have  the  gentile  sys- 
tem, and  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  inter- 
marriage among  the  divisions,  of  which 
they  have  six,  including  the  Kiowa 
•\pache  a.«sociated  with  them,  who  form 
a component  part  of  the  Kiowa  camp 
circle.  A seventh  division,  the  Kuato,  is 
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now  extinct.  The  tribal  divi.nons  in  tlu* 
order  of  the  camp  circle,  from  the  en- 
trance at  the  K.  southward,  are  Kata, 
Ko<::ui,  Kaif^wu,  Kinf);ei),  8emat  (i.  e., 
Apache),  and  Kongtalyui. 

Although  brave  and  warlike,  the  Kiowa 
are  considered  inferior  in  most  resj)ects 
to  the  Comanche.  In  j)erson  they  are 
dark  and  heavily  built,  fornunga  marked 
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contrast  to  the  more  slender  and  brighter 
comjilexioned  prairie  tribes  farther  x. 
Their  language  is  full  of  nasal  and  chok- 
ing sounds  and  is  not  well  adapted  to 
rhythmic  composition.  Their  present 
chief  is  Gui-piigo,  ‘ Lone_  Wolf,’  hut 
Ins  title  is  disputed  hyApiatan.  They 
occupied  the  same  reservation  with  the 
Comanche  and  Kiowa  Apache,  between 
Washita  and  Red  rs.,  in  s.  w.  Oklahoma; 
but  in  UHH  their  lands  were  allotted  in 
several  tv  and  the  remainder  opened  toset- 
tlement!  Pop.  1,  U)5  in  RH)5.  Consult 
Mooney,  Ghost-dance  R(‘ligion,  14th 
Rep.  H.  A.  K.,  pt.  I,  bS9(),  and  C’alendar 
I listory  of  the  Kiowa,  17th  Rep.  I>.  R., 

pt.  I,  bS9S.  (.1.  M.) 

Be'shlltcha.— Mooney  in  11th  Ucp.  B.  .V.  K..  lOoH. 
18%  (Kiowa  Apaeho  name).  Cahiaguas.— Kscn- 
(lero,  Noticias  Nnevo  ^le.xico,  87, 18.19.  Cahiguas. 
Ibid.,  88.  Cai-a-was. — II. K.  Kei>.  299, 11th  Cong..lst 
.seas.,  1,  1876.  Caigua.— Spanish  doe.  of  173r>eited 
in  Rep.  Coluinb.  Hist.  Expos.  Madrid.  328^  18%. 
Caiguaras. — Pimentel,  Cnadro  Deser.,  ii,  .11/,  186a 
(given  a.s  Comanehe  division).  Caihuas. — Doe.  of 
1828  in  Bol.  Soe.  Geog.  Mex.,  26.').  1870.  Caiwas  -- 
Araer.  Pioneer,  i,  2.17,  1812.  Cargua.— Spanish 
doc.  of  1732  eited  in  Rep.  Colnmb.  Hist.  Expos. 
Iiladrid,  323, 1895  (for  (’aignii).  Cayanwa.— Lewis. 
Travels,  15.  1809  (for  Cayanwa).  Cay-a_u-wa.— 
Orig.  .lour.  liOwis  and  Clark,  vi,  100,  1905.  Cay- 
au-wah.— Ibid.  Caycuas.— Barreiro,  Ojeada  sobre 
Nnevo  Mex.,  app.,  10,  1832.  Cayguas.— Villa 
Senor,  Teatro  Ainer.,  pt.  2,  113,  1718  (eonnnon 

Spanish  form,  writtenalsoCayguas).  Cayohuas.— 

Bandelier  in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol.  and  Archaol., 


III,  13,  1892.  Cayugas.— Sen.  Rep.  18,  SLstCong., 

1st  sess.,  185,  18,50  (for  Cayguas).  Ciawis.— H.  R. 
Rep. 299, 11th Cong.,  1st se.ss.,  1,1876.  Datumpa'ta.— 
Mooney  in  17tli  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  118,  1898  (Hi- 
datsa  name,  i>erhaps  a form  of  Witapahiitu  or 
Witapiitu).  Gahe'wa. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.A. 
E.,  1078, 1896  (Wichita  and  Kiehai  name).  Ga'-i- 
gwu. — Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  148,  1898. 
Gai'wa. — La  Flesche  cited  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
148,  1898  (Omaha  and  Ponca  name).  Guazas.— 
Texas  State  archives,  Nov.  15, 1785  (probably  mis- 
print of  Caiguas).  Kaiawas. — Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,ii,  20,  1848.  Ka'igwu.— Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1078, 1896  (‘principal  people’: 
jiroper  tribal  name).  Kaiowan. — Hodge,  MS.  Pue- 
blo note.s,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Sandia  name).  Kai-6- 
was.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.Re]>.,ni,  pt.  1, 31, 1856. 
Kaiowe. — Gatschet  cited  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
x.x.xiv,  1888.  Kai-wa. — Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,148.  1898  (Comanche  name;  also  Kai-wA,  14tli 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1078, 1896).  Kai-wane'.— Hodge,  MS. 
Pueblo  note.s,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Picuris  name). 
Kawa.— La  Flescbe,  inf’n.  (Omalia  name).  Ka- 
was.— Sen.  Doc.  72,  20th  Cong.,  2d  se.ss.,104,  1829. 
Kayaguas. — Bent  (1846)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  76,  30th 
Cong.,  1st  .sess.,  11,  1848.  Kayaways.— Pike, 

Exped.,  app.,  III,  73,  1810.  Kayowa.— Gatschet, 
Kaw  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1878  (Kansa  and  ’Tonkawa 
name).  Kayowe'. — Gatschet  in  Am. Antiquarian, 

IV,  281, 1881.  Kayowu. — Grayson,  Creek  MS., B.A. 
E.,  1885  (Creek  name) . Kayuguas. — Bent  (1846)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Did.  Tribes,  i,  244,  1851.  Ka'yuwa.— 
Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Kansa 
name).  Keawas. — Porter  (1829)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  ni,  596.  1853.  Keaways.— Farnham, 
Travels,  29,  1843.  Ki'-a-wa.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Discoveries,  37,  1806.  Kiawas. — Penicaut  (1719) 
in  Frencli,  Hi.st.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i,  153.  1869. 

Kiaways.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  .Vm.  Ethnol.  Soe.,  ii, 
cvii.  1848.  Ki-e-wah.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  1,  190,  1904.  Kinawas. — Gallatin  (n  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  133,  1836  (misprint).  Kini- 
■was. — Wilkes,  V.  S.  E.xjd.  Exped.,  iv,  473,  1845 
(misprint).  Kiohicans. — Philii/peanx.  ^Ii'P 
Engl.  Col.,  1781  (possible  the  same;  this  and  the 
3 forms  following  are  evidently  from  the  early 
French  form  Quiouaha,  etc.).  Kiohuan.— Anville, 
Map  of  N.  A.,  1752.  Kiohuhahans.— Jefferys,  Am. 
Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  Kiouahaa. — Gravicr  tl7lK)) 
quoted  by  Shea.  Early  Voy..  149,  18(il  (possibly 
identical).  Kiovas. — Mollhansen,  Jour,  to  the 
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Pacific,  I,  158,  1858  (misi>rinl).  Kiowahs.— Davis. 
El  Gringo,  17. 1857.  Kioway. — Ind.  AIT.  Re]).,  240, 
1834  (official  geographic  form;  ]>ron.  Kai'-o-wa). 
Kioways.— Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  80.  1814. 
Kiwaa.— Kendall,  Santa  Ft5  Exped.,  i,  198,  1844 
(given  as  pronunciation  of  Caygita).  Ko'mpabi'- 
anta. — Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  149,  1898 
( ‘ large  tipi  flaps  ’ : name  sometimes  used  by  the 
Kiowa).  Kompa'go.— Ibid,  (abbreviated  form  of 
Ko'mjiabi'Anta).  Kuyawas.— Sage,  Scenes  in 
Rockv  Mts.,  167,  1846.  Kwu  da.— Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E., 1078,1.896  (‘goingout’:  old  name  for 
themselves).  Kyaways. — Pike  (1807),  Exped., 
app.  II,  16, 1810.  Manrhoat, — La  Salle  (ca.  1680)  in 
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Margry,  D<5c.,  il,  201,  1877  (mentioned  with  Gat- 
tacka,  or  Kiowa  Apache;  believed  by  Mooney  to 
be  perhaps  the  Kiowa) . Manrhout.— La  Balle  (ca. 
lG80),  ibid.,  168,  Mayoaho. — Coxe,  Carolaiiii, 
map,  1741 . Na’la'ni.— Mooney  in  1 7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
149,  1898  (‘tnany  aliens’:  collective  Navnho 
liarae  for  southern  plains  tribes,  particularly  the 
Comanche  and  Kiowa).  Ne-ci'-he-nen-a.— lm> - 
den.Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,326,  186’_.  ' 

chihine'na.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  m<8, 
1896  (‘river  men’;  Arapaho  name).  Nitchihi.;^ 
Gatsehet  in  Am.  Antiq.,iv,  281 , 1881 . Oways.— Mil- 


dreth.  Dragoon  Campaigns,  162,  18:16  (pnmable 
misprintof  Kiowavs).  Ouichuan. — La  IIarpe(17]9) 
in  Margry,  D6c.,  vi,278,  1886  (probably  identical: 


C=o).  Quiohohouans. — Baiidry  (les  LozKres, \ o> . 
il  la  Le.,  244,  1802.  Ouiouaha.— Jontel  (1687)  m 
Margrv,  Dec.,  in,  409,  1878.  Quiouahan.— Iber- 
ville, ibid.,  IV, 464, 1880.  Riana.— Kenneily, Texas, 
I,  189,  1841  (misprint).  Ryawas.— Morse,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  app.,  367.  1822  (misprint).  Ryuwas.— 
BraCkenridge,  Views  of  La.,  85,  1814  (misprint). 
Shish-i-nu'-wut-tsit'-a-ni-o.  — Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290,  1862  (improperly  given 
as  the  Chevenno  name  and  rendered  ‘ rattlesnake 
peo[iIe’;  'Shl'shlnnatsltii'neo.  ‘snake  ))eople, 
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is  the  Cheyenne  name  for  the  Comanche). 
Te'pdaC— Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  149,  1898 
( ‘coming  out’:  ancient  name  used  to  designate 


themselves:  may  have  been  substituted  for  KwiP- 
‘da).  Tepk'i'nago.— Ibid,  (‘pc'ople  coming  out’:  an- 
other form  of  Te'pd:\).  Tideing  Indians.— Grig, 
.four.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  190,  1904.  Vi'tapatu'i.— 


other  form  of  Te'pd:!). 

.lour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  _ . ^ 

Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  149, 1898  ( name  used 
by  the  Sntava  Cheyenne).  Watakpahata.— Mal- 
lery  in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  109,  1886.  Wate-pana- 
toes.— Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  85,  1814  (mis- 
print). Watepaneto. — Drake,  Bk.  ^of  Inds.,  xii, 
1848  (misprint).  Weta-hato. — Lewi.s.  1 ravels,  15, 
1^9 (misprint).  Wetapahato.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Exped.,  I,  34,  map,  1814.  We-te-pa-ha'-to.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Travels,  36, 1806.  Wetopahata.— Maltery 
in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  109,  1886.  Wettaphato.- 
Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War.,  app.,  36(>,  1822.  Wi - 


Wi'tapaha'tu.— Ibid,  (‘island  butte  people 
kotanaine).  Witapa'tu.-Ihid.  (Cheyenne form). 
Witip'atu.— Mooneviiil7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  150, 1898. 
Wi-tup-a'-tu.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  I’hilol.  .Mo. 
Val.,2‘90, 1862  (Cheyenne  name  for  Kiowa;  iiieor- 
rectly  given  as  their  name  for  the  Comanche). 


Kiowa  Apache.  A suia.ll  Atluipascail 
tribe,  a-ssociated  with  the  Kiowa  from 
the  earliest  traditional  perioil  and  form- 
iiig  aconipoueiit  purt  of  th©  Kiowu  tribal 
circle,  although  preserving  its  distinct 
language.  They  call  themselve.s  Na-n 
shau-diua,  ‘our  people’.  In  the  earliest 
French  records  of  the  1 (th  century,  in 
Lewis  and  (’lark’s  narrative,  and  in  their 
lirst  treaty  in  1837,  they  are  called  by  va- 
rious forms  of  ‘(jattacka ’,  the  name  by 
which  they  are  known  tf)  the  Pawnee; 
and  they  are  possibly  the  Kaskaia,  ‘Ead 
Hearts’ , of  Long  in  1 820.  The  Kiowa  call 
them  hv  the  contemptuous  title  feernat, 

‘ Thieves’,  a recent  substitute  for  the  older 
generic  term  Tagui,  applied  also  to  other 
Athapascan  tribes.  They  are  commonly 
known  as  Kiowa  Apache,  under  the  mis- 
taken imin-ession,  arising  from  the  fact  of 
their  Athapascan  atlinity,  that  thej^ire  a 
detached  hand  of  the  Apache  of  Arn^oiia. 
Oil  the  contrary,  they  have  never  had  any 
jiolitical  connection  with  the  Apaclie 
proper,  and  w(“re  jirohahly  unawaie  ol 
tlu'ir  existence  until  about  a century  ago. 

A few  .Mescalero  Ai>ache  from  New  Mex- 
ico are  now  living  witli  them,  and  indi- 
viduals of  the  two  tribes  freiiuently  ex- 
change visits,  but  this  friendly  intimacy 
is  of  only  (50  or  80  years’  standing,  d he 
Kiowa  Apache  did  not  emigrate  from 
the  S.  \V.  into  the  jilains  country,  hut 
came  with  the  Kiowa  from  the  x.  ". 
plains  region,  where  they  lay  the  scene 
of  their  oldest  traditions.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Kiowa  Apache,  like  the  cognate 
Sarsi,  have  come  down  along  the  k.  base 
of  the  Rocky  mts.  from  the  great  Atha- 
pascan body  of  the  Mai'kenzie  r.  basin 
instcail  of  along  the  chain  of  the  sierras, 
anil  that,  finding  themselves  too  lyeak  to 
stand  alone,  they  took  refuge  with  the 
Kiowa,  as  tlie  Harsi  have  done  with  the 
JRackfeet.  .\s  they  are  jiractically  a part 
of  the  Kiowa  in  everything  but  language, 
they  need  no  extended  separate  notice. 
Their  authentic  liistory  begins  nearly  70 
years  earlier  than  that  of  the  Kiowa,  they 
being  first  mentioned  under  the  name 
Gattacka  Viy  La  Salle  in  1681  or  1682,  writ- 
ing from  a post  in  what  is  now  Illinois. 

1 fe  savs  that  the  Pana  (Pawnee)  live  more 
than  200  leagiu's  to  the  w.  on  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Alississippi,  and  are 
“neighbors  and  allies  of  the  Gattaeka 
and  Manrhoat,  who  are  s.  of  their  vil- 
lage and  who  sell  to  them  horses  which 
they  in-ohahly  steal  from  the  Spaniards 
in  New  IMexico.’’  It  is  therefore  plain 
that  the  Kiowa  Apache  (and  formerly 
also  the  Kiowa)  ranged  even  at  this  early 
period  in  tlie  same  general  region  where 
they  wi'i'e  known  mon*  than  a century 
later,  namely,  hetwi'cn  tlie  Platte  and  the 
frontier  of  New  Mi'xico,  and  that  they  al- 
ready had  horses  taken  from  the  Spanish 
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settlements.  It  appears  also  that  they  were 
then  in  friendship  with  the  I’awnee,  un- 
less, as  seems  more  probable,  by  Pana 
is  meant  the  Arikara,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Pawnee  proper  and  old  trading  friends  of 
the  Kiowa  and  the  Kiowa  Apache.  From 
the  fact  that  they  traded  horses  to  other 
tribes,  and  that  La  Salle  proposed  tosup- 
])ly  himself  from  them  or  their  neighbors, 
it  is  not  impo.ssible  that  they  sometimes 
visited  the  French  post  on  Peoria  lake. 
In  1719  La  Harpe  speaks  of  them,  under 
the  name  of  Quatacpiois,  as  living  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tawakoni  and  other 
atliliated  tribes  in  a village  on  the  Cimar- 
ron near  its  junction  with  the  Arkansas, 
in  the  present  Creek  Nation,  Okla.  In 
1805  Lewis  and  Clark  described  the 
Kiowa  Apache  as  living  between  the 
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heads  of  the  two  forks  of  Cheyenne  r.  in 
the  Klack-hills  region  of  n.  e.  Wyoming, 
and  numbering  800  in  25  tipis.  The 
Kiowa  then  lived  on  the  North  Platte, 
and  both  tribes  had  the  same  alliances 
and  general  cu.stoms.  They  were  rich  in 
horses,  which  they  sold  to  tlie  Arikara 
and  Mandan.  In  1887,  in  connection 
with  the  Kiowaand  TawakoTii,  the  Kiowa 
.Apache  (under  the  name  Kataka)  made 
their  tirst  treaty  with  the  Covernment. 
Their  subsequent  history  is  that  of  the 
Kiowa.  In  1858  they  are  mentioned  as 
a warlike  band  ranging  the  waters  of 
Canadian  r.  in  tlie  same  great  plains  oc- 
cupied by  the  Comanclu*,  witli  whom 
they  often  joined  in  raiding  expeditions. 
By  the  treaty  of  Little  Arkansas  in  1865 
they  were  detache<l  at  their  own  request 


from  the  Kiowa  and  attached  to  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho  on  account  of  the  un- 
friendly attitude  of  the  Kiowa  toward  the 
whites;  but  the  arrangement  had  no  prac- 
tical force,  and  in  the  treaty  of  IMedicine 
Lodge,  in  1867,  the}"  were  formally  re- 
united with  the  Kiowa,  although  a part  of 
them  continued  to  live  with  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho  until  after  the  read- 
justment at  the  close  of  the  outbreak  of 
1874-75.  In  keeping  with  the  general 
conduct  of  the  tribe  they  remained  peace- 
able and  friendly  throughout  these 
troubles.  In  1891  their  population  was 
325;  together  with  the  Kiowa  they  suf- 
fered terribly  in  1892  from  an  epidemic 
of  measles  and  fever,  losing  more  than 
one-fourth  of  their  number.  In  1905 
they  numbered  only  155.  (.i.  m.) 

Apaches. — Fitzpatrick  in  Inri.  .VtT.  Rep..  rv2.  1850. 
Apaches  of  Arkansas  River. — Whitfield  in  Ind.  Atf. 
itep.,  255, 1855.  Apaches  of  the  Plains. — Pope  ( 1854) 
in  Pae.  R.  R.  Snrv..  ii,  17. 1855.  Bad-hearts. — Lonp, 
Exjied.,  II,  108, 1823.  Cahata. — Lewis  and  Clark, 
.lour., 28, 1840  (misprint).  Cancey. — Thi.s  name  in 
its  variou."  forms  is  the  Caddo  designation  for 
the  Apache  of  the  plains,  including  the  Kiowa 
Apache;  it  was  usually  applied,  however,  to  the 
Lij)an  (q.  v.).  Cantajes. — Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de 
la  Conquista,  382. 1742.  Cataha. — Lewis,  Trav.,  1.5, 
1.809.  Ca'taka. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Hi.scov.,  38, 1806. 
Cattako. — Ibid.,  23.  Cuttako. — Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  AfL,  1,710, 1832.  Esikwfta. — Mooney  in  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  245,  1898.  Essaqueta. — Ind.  Atf. 
Rep.,  175, 1875.  Essequeta. — Mooney  in  17th  Rep. 
B.  A.E.,  245,  1898  (sometime.s  but  iinproperly  ap- 
plied). Gantsi.— Gat.schet,  Caddo  Ms.,  B.  A.  E., 
65,1884  (‘liars’:  Caddo  name).  Gataea. — LaSalle 
(1682)  in  Margry,  DOc..  ii,  168, 1877.  Gataka. — Har- 
ris, Coll. Voy.,  i, map, 685, 1705.  Gata'ka. — Mooney 
in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  245,  1898  (Pawnee  name). 
Gattacka. — La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry.  DOc.,  it,  201, 
1877.  Gina's. — Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  24,5, 
1898 (Wichita name).  Gu'ta'k. — La Flescheciuoted 
by  Mooney,  ibid.  (Omaha  and  Ponca  name). 
Haka.— Ofig.  .Tour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  101, 1905 
(given,  with  aquery,  asa  Canadian  French  nick- 
name). Kantsi. — Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
245,  1898  (‘liars’:  Caddo  name  for  all  Apache  of 
the  plains).  K'a-patop. — Ibid.  ( ‘knife-wlietters’: 
Kiowa  name).  Kareses. — McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes.  Ill,  81,  18.54  (misprint).  Kaskaias.— 
Long.  Exped..  it.  101,  1.823  (‘bad  hearts’,  po.ssibly 
identicall.  Kaskaya. — .\mer.  Pioneer,  ii,  189, 
1813.  Kaskia.  — Drake,  Bk.  of  Inds.,  viii,  1848. 
Ka-ta-kas. — Ind.  .4ff.  Rep..  527,  1837.  Kataxka. — 
(Tat-schet,  infn  (Pawnee  name).  Kattekas. — PO- 
nicaut  (1719)  in  French,  Hi,st.Coll.  La.,  n.s.,  1,1.53, 
note,  1869.  Kiowa  Apaches. — Clark,  Ind.  Sign 
Lang.,  33. 1.885.  Kismahis.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  245,  1898  (Kichai  name).  Matages. — 
Bancroft.  N.  Me.x.  States,  i.  640,  1886  (misprint). 
Mutsiani-tanm. — Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
‘245.  1.898  (‘whetstone  i>eople’:  Cheyenne  name). 
Nadeicha.— .lontel  (1687)  in  Margry,  DOc..  in,  409, 
1.878 (possibly  identical).  Nadiisha-dena. — Mooney 
in  17tii  Rep.  B.  E.,  '245,  1898  (•  our  people’:  own 
name).  Na-i-shan-dina.  — Mooney,  infn,  1904. 
Na-ishi  Apache. — Gat.schet  quoted  by  Powell  in 
6th  Rep.  B.A.  E..  xxxv,  1.8,8, s.  Nardichia. — .loutel 
(1687)  in  (Margry,  Di'c..  in.  40(>.  1878  (possibly 
identical).  Natafe. — Garces  (1775)  quoted  by 

Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  3.50. 1.864.  Natagees. — Mota- 
Padilla,  Hist.de  laCoiKinista, 516, 1742.  Natages. — 
Sanchez  (17.57)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,4ths.,  i.  93, 1856. 
Natajees. — Rivera.  Diario  y Derrotero.  leg.  9.50, 
1736.  Nataies. — Bancroft,  Xaf.  Races,  in.  .595. 
18.82.  Natale. — 1.8th  century  doc.  (pioted  by 
Bancroft,  ibid.,  .594.  Pacer  band  of  Apaches. — 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  43.  42d  Cong.,  3d  .sess..  3. 
1872.  Prairie  Apaches.— Whitfield  in  Ind.  .UT. 
Rep..  298,  I.8.5.I.  Guataquois. — La  Harpe  (1719)  in 
•Margry,  DOc.,  vi,  ‘2.89,  1.886.  Guataquon. — Beau- 
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mill,  ibid.,  note.  Sadalsomte-k'iago. — Mooney  in 
17th’ Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  245,  1898  (‘weasel  people’: 
Kiowa  name).  Semat.— Ibid,  (‘thieves’:  Kiowa 
name).  Ta'gugala.— Hodge,  Pueblo  MS.  notes, 
1895  (Jemez  name  for  Apache  tribes,  including 
Kiowa  Apache).  Tagui. — Mooney  in  17lh  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  ‘245, 1898  (an  old  Kiowa  name).  Tagu- 
kerish.— Hodge  quoted  by  Mooney,  ibid.  (Pecos 
name  for  all  Apache).  Tashln. — Mooney,  ibid. 
(Comanche  name  for  all  Apache).  Tha'ka- 
hine'na.— Mooney,  ibid.,  245  (‘saw-fiddle  men’: 
Arapaho  name).  Tha'kwtan.  — Ibid,  (.\rapaho 
variant).  YabipaisNatage. — GarcC*s  (1776),  Diary, 
4.52,  1900.  Yavipais-Nataje. — Carets  (1776)  quoted 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ni,  pt.  1, 114, 
1890. 

Kiowan  Family.  A linguistic  group  lirst 
identitied  as  a distinct  stock  by  Albert 
Gallatin  in  1853,  but  fornially  placed  in 
the  list  of  families  by  Powell  (7th  Pep. 
B.  A.  Fi.,  84,  1891).  The  name  is  from 
Kiowa  (q.  v. ),  that  of  the  only  tribe  in- 
cluded in  the  family. 

=Kiaways.— Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
HI,  402,  1853.  =Kioway.— Turner  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,55,80, 18.56  (based  on  the  Kioway.or 
Caigua, tribe  only ) ; Buschmaiin,  Spuren  der  aztek. 
Sprache,  4:12,  43:1,  18.59;  Latham,  Elem.  Comp. 
Philol.,  444,  186‘2_(“more  Paduca  than  aught 
else”).  =Kayowe. — Gatschet  in  Am.  Antiq  , '280, 
Oct.  1882. 

Kipana.  A former  pueVilo  of  the  Tanos, 
s.  of  the  hamlet  of  Tejon,  lat.  35°  20^,  San- 
doval CO.,  N.  Me.x.  It  was  inhabited  in 
1598  when  visited  by  Ohate,  ami  prob- 
ably as  late  as  1700. 

Ouipana. — Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  1.55,  1893 
(misprint).  Ki-pa-na. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  In.st. 
Papers,  iii,  125, 1890.  Ki-pan-na. — Bandelier,  ibid., 
IV,  109,  1.892.  Quipana. — Onate  ( 1598)  in  Doc. 
InC'd.,  .XVI,  114,  1871. 

Kipay a towns  ( also  called  ‘ ‘ Red  towns,  ’ ’ 
“War  towns”).  A group  of  former 
Creek  towns,  governed  by  warriors  only, 
and  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Tdlna-mikagi,  or  peace  towns.  The  fol- 
lowing were  said  to  belong  to  this  division : 
Kawita,  Tukahatchi,  Hhtphlako,  Atasi, 
Kailaidshi,  Chiaha,  Osotchi,  Hotalihu- 
yana,  Alibamu,  Eufaula,  Hillabi,  and 
Kitchopataki.  (a.  s.  G.) 

Ke-pau-yau.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  62,  1848. 
Kipaya  towns.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i, 
121,  1884.  Red  (towns). — Ibid. 

Kipniak.  A Magemiut  Eskimo  village 
at  the  mouth  of  the  s.  arm  of  Yukon  r., 
Alaska. 

Kip-nai-ak.— Dali  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1902.  Kipniaguk.— Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  map,  1884.  Kipniak. — Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  190'2.  Kipnisk. — Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnoi.,  I,  map,  1877.  Kramalit. — Rink,  Eskimo 
Tribes,  33,  1.‘187.  Kripniyukamiut. — Coast  Surv. 
chart  cited  by  Baker,  op.  cit. 

Kirishkitsu.  A Wichita  subtrihe. — 
J.  O.  Dorsey,  inf’n,  1881. 

Kirokokhoche  ( KV-ro-ko'-go-tce,  ‘ red- 
dish black  bear  cub’ ).  A suogens  of  the 
Tunanpin  gens  of  the  Iowa. — Dorsey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  238,  1897. 

Kisakobi  (Hopi:  ‘ ladder-town  place’ ). 
A former  pueblo  of  the  Hopi  people  of 
Walpi,  at  the  N.  w.  bm^e  of  the  East  mesa 
of  Tusayan,  x.  e.  .\riz.  It  was  ap- 
parently occupied  during  the  mission  pe- 
riod ( 1629-1680) , then  abandoned  and  the 
present  pueblo  of  Walpi  built.  The  ruins 


of  the  Franciscan  mission  here  are  called 
Nushaki  by  the  Hoi»i,  jirobably  from  the 
Spanish  mwa,  ‘mass,’  and  the  Hopi  ki, 
‘house.’  See  Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  580,  1901,  and  articles  cited  below. 

Kisakobi.— Steiihen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  21,  1891. 
Kisakovi.—  Fewkesin  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,_39.5, 1894. 
Niicaki. — Ibid.  Nushaki. — Fewkes  in  17th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  578,  585, 1898.  Old  Walpi.— Ibid.,  586. 

Kishakoquilla  Two  Delaware  villages, 
taking  their  name  from  a chief,  formerly 
existing  in  Pennsylvania.  The  first  was 
about  the  present  Kishacoquillas,  Mifflin 
CO.;  the  other,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief’s  later  residence,  was  on  French 
cr.,  about  7 m.  below  Meadville,  Craw- 
ford CO. 

Kishakoquilla.— Aldcn  (1834)  in  Ma&s.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  3d  s.,  VI,  152, 1837  (in  Crawford  co.).  Kishe- 
quechkela.— LaUrO,  Map.  1784(in  Huntingdon  eo.). 

Kishgagass  (‘jilace  of  ancestor  Ga- 
gass’ ).  A Kitksan  division  and  town  on 
Babine  r.,  an  e tributary  of  the  Skeena, 
Brit.  Col.;  poj).  241  in  1904. 

Kis-ge-gas. — Can.  Ind.  All.,  415, 1898.  Kisgegos. — 
Can.  Ind.  AfT.  1904,  pt.  2,  73,  1905.  Kis-go-gas.— 
Ibid.,  431,  1896.  Kish-ga-gass.— Dorsey  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  xix,  278,  1897.  Kishgahgahs.— Brit.  Col. 
map,  1872.  Kishke-gas. — Can.  Ind.  AIT.,  ‘272,  1889. 
Kiskagahs.— Tolmie  and  Dawson.  Voeabs.  Brit. 
Col.,  1141!,  1.''81.  Kissgarrase. — Horetzky,  Canada 
on  Pacilic,  212.  1874.  Kiss-ge-gaas.— Can.  Ind. 
AIL, ‘2.52, 1891.  Kit-ka-gas.— Dawson  in  Geol.  Surv. 
Can.,  ‘20b,  1879-80.  Kitsagas.— Seott  in  Ind.  AIT. 
Rep.  1869, .563, 1870.  Kits-ge-goos.— Can.  Ind.  AIL, 
358,  1895.  Kits-go-gase. — ^IbiiL,  280,  1894. 

Kishi.  The  I’antherclanof theCaddo. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  Fi.,  1093,  1896. 

Kishkakon  (Chippewa:  kishki,  ‘cut’ 

(pa.st  participle);  aao,  from  anowe,  ‘tail 
to  have,’  especially  a bushy  tail;  hence, 
‘those  who  have  cut  tails,’  referring  to 
the  naturally  short  tail  of  the  bear. — 
Hewitt).  The  Bear  gens  or  band  of  the 
Ottawa,  usually  found  associated  with 
two  other  bands,  the  Sinago  or  Black 
Squirrel,  and  the  Keinouche  or  Pike.  In 
1658  the  Kishkakon  were  allied  with 
about  500  Christian  Tionontati  Hurons, 
who  occupied  contiguous  territory,  ami 
they  were  neighbors  of  tbe  Potawatomi, 
who  at  this  time  occupied  the  islands  at 
theoutletof  Green  bay  and  the  mainland 
to  the  southward  along  the  w.  shores  of 
L.  Michigan.  Father  Alloiiezfound  these 
three  bands  occupying  a single  village  at 
La  Pointe  du  Saint  Esprit,  near  the  jires- 
ent  Bayfield,  Wis.,  in  1668.  F"or  three 
years  the  Kishkakon  refused  to  receive 
the  gospel  announced  to  them  by  Father 
Allouez;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1688  they 
resolved  in  council  to  accept  the  teaching 
of  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  Kishka- 
kon, having  been  invited  to  winter  near 
the  chapel  at  La  Pointe  du  Saint  Flsjirit, 
left  the  other  bands  to  draw  near  the  mis- 
.sion  house.  Marquette  found  them  di- 
vided into  five  “bourgades.”  In  1677 
they  were  with  the  Hurons  at  Macki- 
naw, jMich.,  where  in  1736  they  had  180 
warriors  and  about  200  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
Detroit.  They  appear  to  have  been  more 
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closely  affiliated  with  the  Sinago  and  the 
Keinouche  than  with  the  other  Ottawa 
bands.  For  their  history  and  customs, 
see  Ottawa.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Culs-coupes.— Doc.  of  1698  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 

IX, 683, 18.55.  Kescacons. — York  (1700),  ibid.,  iv. 
719,  18.54.  Kichaoneiak. — Jes.  Kel.  1672-3,  LVII. 
210,  1899.  Kichaoueiak. — Shea,  Cath.  Mis;?., 
358,1855.  Kichkagoneiak. — .Tes.  Rel.  1648,62,  1858. 
Kichkankoueiak. — Ibid. ,16.58, 22, 1858.  Kiokakons. — 
Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist.de  l’Amer.,ii, 
64,  1753  (mi.sprint).  Kiscacones. — De  Bougain- 
ville (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  608, 
1858.  Kiscacons. — Vaudrenil  conf.  (1703),  ibid., 
IX,  754,  1855.  Kiscakons. — Dn  Chesneau  (1681), 
ibid.,  161.  Kiscakous. — McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  82,  18.58.  Kishkako. — Kelton, 
Ft  Mackinac,  1.5,  1884.  Kiskacoueiak. — Jes.  Rel. 
16.58,  21,  1858.  Kiskakonk.— Ibid.,  1670,  87,  1858. 
Kiskakons. — Du  Chesneau  (1681),  op.  cit.,  ix,  164, 
18.55.  Kiskakoumac. — Je.s.  Rel.  1667,  17,  1858. 

Kiskakoiins. — Cadillac  (1702)  in  Margry,  D6c.,v, 
275,  1883.  Kiskokans. — Chauvignurie  (1736)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  ,5.54,  1853.  0,ueoue8 
coupees. — Jes.  Rel.  1669, 19, 1858.  Queues  coi^ees. — 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  161,  note,  1855  (French 
name). 

Kishkallen.  A former  Chehalis  village 
on  the  N.  shore  of  Grays  harbor, Wash. — 
Gibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  No.  248. 

Kishkat.  A Wichita  subtribe. — J.  0. 
Dorsey,  inf’n,  1881. 

Kishkawbawee  ( Kishkatniwa,  probably 
‘broken  by  water.’  — W.  Jones).  A 
former  Chippewa  village  on  Flint  r.,  in 
lower  Michigan  (Saginaw  treaty,  1820,  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  141,  1873).  The  reser- 
vation was  sold  in  1837. 

Kishpacblaots  {Gyispex^d'otx,  ‘people  of 
the  place  of  the  fruit  of  the  cornus’ ).  A 
Tsimshian  division  and  town  formerly 
at  Metlakatla,  Brit.  Col.  The  people 
have  now  removed  to  Port  Simpson. 
Gpaughettes.— Howard,  Notes  on  Northern  Tribes 
visited  in  18.54,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Gyispaqla'ots.— Boas 
in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Canada,  35,  1889. 
GyiSpfMa'ots.— Boas  in  Zeitschr.  fur  Ethnol.,  232, 
18SS.  Kisch-pach-la-ots. — Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind., 
317,  1885.  Kishpochalots.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872. 
Kishpokalants. — Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xix,  281, 
1897.  Kis-pa-cha-laidy.— Kane,  Wand.  inN.  Am., 
app.,  1859.  Kispachlohts. — Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  1,143,1877.  Kitspukaloats. — Tolmie  and 
Dawson, Voeabs.  Brit.  Col.,  114b,  1884.  Kyspyox.— 
Horetzky,  Canada  on  the  Pacific,  212, 1874. 

Kishpiyeoux  ( ‘ place  of  ancestor  Pi- 
yeoux’).  A Kitksan  division  and  town 
at  the  junction  of  Kishpiyeux  and  Skeena 
rs.,  Brit.  Col.  According  to  Boas  there 
were  two  clans  there.  Raven  and  Bear. 
Pop.  216  in  1604. 

Gyispayo'kc.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.W.  Tribes  Can- 
ada, .50,  1895.  Kish-pi-yeoux.— Dorsey  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  xix,  278,  1H97.  Kispaioohs.— Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Voeabs.  Brit.  Col.,  114b,  1884.  Kispiax.— 
('an.  Ind.  All.  1904,  pt.  2,  73, 1905.  Kish-pi-youx.— 
Jack.son,  Alaska,  300,  1880.  Kispyaths.— Downie 
in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xxxi,  2.53, 1861.  Kis- 
pyox.— Tolmie  and  Daw.son,  Voeabs.  Brit.  Col., 
map,  1884.  Kitspayuchs. — Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1869.  .563,  1870.  Kits-piouse. — Can.  Ind.  .Vff.,  358, 
1895.  Kits-pioux.— Ibid.,  359,  1897.  Kits-piox.— 
Ibid..  415,  1898.  Kits-pyonks. — Ibid..  304,  1893. 

Kishqra.  The  extinct  Reindeer  (?)  clan 
of  Cochiti  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Kfshqra-hanuch.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  IX,  351, 
1896  ( hdn uch  = ‘ people  ’ ) . 

Kiskatomas.  See  Kislit07na!<. 

Kiski.  A small  division  of  the  Maidii 
formerly  residing  on  lower  Sacramento 


r..  Cal.,  probably  within  the  limits  of 
Sacramento  co. 

Kishey.— Bancroft, Nat.  Races,  1, 451,1874.  Kiski. — 
Latham  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Loud.,  vi,  79,1852-53. 
Kis  Kies.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860. 
Kisky.— Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  vi,  631, 1846. 

Kiskiminetas  (‘plenty  of  walnuts.’ — 
Hewitt).  A former  Delaware  village  on 
thes.  side  of  lower  Kiskiminetas  cr.,  near 
its  mouth,  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.  Cf. 
Kiskominitoes. 

Gieschgumanito.— Heckeivelder  in  Trans.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  n.  s.,  iv,  371,1834  (given  as  meaning 
‘make  day  light’,  ‘ cause  it  to  become  day  light’ ), 
Kishkemanetas. — JetTerys,  Am.  .4tlas,  map  20, 1776. 
Kishkiminitas.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Pa, 
map,  1899.  Kiskaminetas. — Heckewelder,  op.  cit, 
Kiskemanitas. — Ibid.  Kiskemeneco. — Post  (175S> 
in  Rupp,  West  Pa.,  app.,  104, 1846. 

Kiskitomas.  A name  for  the  walnut  or 
hickory  nut,  formerly  common  in  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island.  The  word  has 
been  variously  spelled  kisky  thomas,  kis- 
kalornas,  kiskylovi,  cascatoiinn,  etc.  The  Ca- 
nadian French  name  is  noyer  tendre  ( ‘soft- 
nut’  ),  referring  tothe  shell  of  the  nut;  and 
J.  II.  Trumbull  suggests  connecting  the 
word  with  the  Abnaki  ko^iskddameu, 
‘crack  with  the  teeth  ’ (given  by  Rasle), 
cognate  with  the  Chippewa  kishkibido)i, 

‘ tear  with  the.teeth,’  the  Cree  kiskisikateu', 
‘it  is  cut  or  gnawed.’  The  terms  kisky 
thoinas  and  kisky  thomnnt  are  folk-ety- 
mological corruptions  of  this  Algonquian 
word.  (a.  F.  c. ) 

Kiskominitoes  (‘plenty  of  walnuts.’ — 
Hewitt).  A former  Delaware  village  on 
the  N.  bank  of  Ohio  r.,  in  Ohio,  between 
Hocking  and  Scioto  rs.  The  word  seems 
to  be  identical  with  Kiskemeneco  and 
Kiskiminetas  (q.  v. ) in  Pennsylvania. 
On  Lattiv’s  map  “Kiskowanitas”  is  lo- 
cated on  thes.  E.  side  of  IMaumee  r.,  Ohio. 

Kiskominitoes.— Esnauts  and  Rapilly.  map,  1777. 
Kiskomnitos.— La  Tour,  map,  1782.  Kiskowani- 
tas.—Lattrt',  map,  1784. 

Kisky  thomas,  Kisky  thomnnt,  Kiskytom. 

See  Kiskitomas. 

Kispokotha.  One  of  the  5 divisions  ex- 
isting among  the  Shawnee,  without  ref- 
erence to  their  gentes.  See  Big  ,kim. 

Big  Jim’s  Band.— Common  official  name.  Ke-spi- 
co-tha.— W.  II.  Shawnee  in  Gulf  States  Hist. 
Mag.,  I,  417.  1903.  Kickapoo.— McKenney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  111,1854  (not  the  Kickapoo). 
Kiscapocoke.— Johnston  (1819)  in  Brinton,  Lenape 
Leg.,  30, 1885.  Kiscopokes.— Drake,  Tecuinseh,  69, 
1856.  Kiskapocoke.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  app., 
97,  1822.  Kispogogi.— Gatschet,  Shawnee  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1879.  Ki-spo-ko-tha.— W.  H.  Shawnee, 
op.  cit.,  416. 

Kisthemnwelgit.  An  old  Niska  town 
on  the  N.  side  of  Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  near 
its  mouth,  and  numbering  about  50  in- 
habitants. There  is  some  question  about 
the  correctness  of  the  name.  See  Kiton- 
qata. 

Kis-themu-welgit.— Dorsey  in  .Am.  .Antiq.,  xix,  279, 
1,897. 

Kitahon.  A former  Niska  village  on 
Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  a few  miles  from  tide- 
water. 

Kit-a-hon.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  .Am.,  app.,  1859. 
Kitawn.— Horetzkv,  Canada  on  the  Pacific,  132, 
1874. 
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Kitaix.  A Niska  village  near  the  mouth 
of  Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col. ; pop.  28  in  1903,  the 
last  time  it  was  separately  enumerated. 
In  1904  the  combined  strength  of  the 
Kitaix  and  Andeguale  people  was  80. 

Gitle'ks.  Swanton,  Held  notes,  1900-01.  Kit-aix. — 
Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xix,  279, 1897.  Kitax.— Can. 
Ind.Aff.,  416, 1898.  Kitlax.— Ibid.,  2S0, 1894.  Kit- 
tak.— Ibid.,  251,  1891.  Kit-tek.— Ibid.,  360,  1897. 
Kitten. — Ibid.,  1903,  pt.  2, 72, 1904.  Kit-tex. — Ibid., 
432, 1896. 

Kitak.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Kitamat.  A northern  Kwakiutl  tribe 
living  on  Douglas  channel,  Brit.  Col.,  and 
speaking  the  Heiltsuk  dialect.  They 
are  divided  into  the  Beaver,  Eagle,  Wolf, 
Salmon,  Raven,  and  Killer-whale  clans. 
Pop.  279  in  1904. 

Gyit’ama't. — Boas,  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  9, 
1889  (Chimmesyan  name).  Hai-shi-la. — Dawson 
in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ir,  65, 1887.  Hai- 
shilla. — Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col., 
117b,  1884.  Hyshalla. — Seouler  (1846)  in  Jonr. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,233, 1848.  Ket  aMats. — Colyer 
inind.  Afl.  Rep.  1869,  534,  1870.  Kitamah. — Can. 
Ind.  All.  1904,  pt.  2,  70,  1905.  Kitamaht.— Brit. 
Col.  map,  1872.  Kitamat. — Tolmie  and  Daw.son, 
op.  cit.  Elitamatt. — Can.  Ind.  All.,  244,  1890. 
Kitimat. — Ibid.,  pt.  2,  162,  1901.  Kit  ta  maat. — ■ 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  487,  1855.  Kitta- 
marks.— Downie  in  Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,app.,  452, 
1862.  Kit-ta-muat. — Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am., 
app.,  1859  (erroneously  included  under  theChim- 
mesyan  Saba.s,sa) . Ki’ttimat. — Fleming,  Can.  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.  Prog.,  138, 1877.  Kittumarks. — Horetzky, 
Can.  on  Pacific,  212, 1874.  Gaisla'. — Boas,  6th  Rep. 
N.  VV.  Tribes  Can.,  .52,  1890.  Xa-isla'.— Boas  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  328,  1897  (own  name). 

Kitami  {Kita'mi,  ‘porcupine’).  Asub- 
phratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — 
Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  i,  42, 
1896. 

Kitangata.  A Niska  town  on  Nass  r. 
or  inlet,  Brit.  Col. ; pop.  30  in  1903,  the 
last  time  the  name  appears.  Probably 
identical  with  either  Lakungida  or  Kis- 
theniuwelgit. 

Kitangata. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ir,  68, 1902.  Kitan- 
gataa — Ibid.,  416,  1898. 

Kitanmaiksh.  An  old  town  and  division 
of  the  Kitksan  just  above  the  junction  of 
Skeena  and  Bulkleyrs.,  Brit.  Col.  The 
new  town  is  now  called  Hazelton  and  has 
become  a place  of  some  importance,  as  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Skeena.  Pop.  241  in  1904. 

Get-an-max. — Can.  Ind.  .VfT.,  415,  1898.  Git-an- 
max. — Ibid., 2.52, 1891.  Git-au-max. — Ibid.,. 304, 1893. 
Gyit’anma'kys. — Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes 
Can.,  50,  1895.  Kit-an-maiksh. — Dorsey  in  Am. 
•Vntiq.,  XIX,  278,  1897.  Kitinahs.— Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  114b,  1884. 

Kitchawank  (perhaps  akin  to  Chippewa 
Kichtichiwlnk,  ‘ at  the  great  mountain.’ — 
W.  .Jones).  Ajiparently  a band  or  small 
tribe,  or,  as  Ruttenber  designates  it,  a 
“chieftaincy”  of  the  Wappinger  con- 
federacy, formerly  residing  on  the  R. 
bank  of  the  fiudson  in  what  is  now 
Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.  Their  territory 
is  believed  to  have  extendetl  from  Ooton 
r.  to  Anthony’s  Nose.  Their  principal 
village,  Kitchawank,  in  1630,  appears 
to  have  been  about  the  mouth  of  the  Cro- 
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ton,  though  one  authority  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIII,  14,  1881)  locates  it  at  Sleepy 
Hollow.  They  also  had  a village  at 
Peekskill  which  they  called  Sackhoes. 
Their  fort,  or  “castle,”  which  stood  at  the 
mouth  of  Croton  r.,  has  lieen  represented 
as  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  ancient 
of  the  Indian  fortresses  s.  of  the  High- 
lands. Its  exact  situation,  according  to 
Ruttenber,  was  at  the  neck  of  Teller’s, 
called  Senasqua.  The  Kitchawank  were 
a party  to  the  treaty  of  peace  made  with 
the  Dutch,  Aug.  30,  164.5.  (,r.  m.  c.  t.  ) 
Kechtawangh. — Stuyvcsant  (1663)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  Xlir,  300,  1881.  Kichtawan. — Doc.  of 
1664,  ibid.,  364.  Kichtawanc. — Treaty  of  .1643, 
ibid.,  14.  Kichtawanghs. — Treaty  of  1645,  ibid., 
18.  Kichtawons.— Treaty  of  1643  in  Winfield.. 
Hudson  Co.,  45,  1874.  Kichtewangh. — Doc.  of  1664 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Xiii,  371,  1881.  Kichto- 
wanghs.— Stuyve.sant  (1603),  ibid.,  300.  Kick- 
tawanc.— Treaty  of  1643 in  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hud- 
son R.,  78,  1872.  Kictawano. — Records  (1643)  in 
Winfield,  Hud.sonCo.,  42,1874.  Kightewangh. — 
Treaty  of  1664  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,xin,  375, 
1881.  Kightowan. — Records  of  1690  in  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  178, 1872.  Kitchawanc. — Treaty 
of  1643,  ibid.,  110.  Kitchawonck. — Ruttenber, 
ibid.,  79.  Kitchtawanghs. — Treaty  of  1645,  ibid., 
118. 

Kitckigami  (‘great  water,’  from  kitcJd 
‘great,’  garni  ‘water,’  the  Chippewa  name 
for  ]j.  Superior).  A tribe  living  in  1669- 
70,  about  central  ors.  w.  Wisconsin,  with 
the  KickapooandlMascoutens,  with  which 
tribes  they  were  ethnically  and  linguis- 
tically related.  Little  has  been  recordetl 
in  relation  to  the  Kitchigami,  and  after  a 
few  brief  notices  of  them,  chiefly  by 
Fathers  Allouez  and  Marquette,  they 
drop  from  history,  having  jirobably  been 
absorbed  by  the  ^Mascoutens  or  the  Kicka- 
poo.  The  first  mention  of  them  is  in  a 
letter  written  by  IMarquette,  jirobably  in 
thespringof  1670  (Jes.  Rel.  1670, 90,1858), 
inwhich  hesays:  “The  Illinoisare thirty 
days’  journey  by  land  from  La  Pointe, 
the  way  being  very  diflicult.  They  are 
southwestward  from  La  Point  du  Saint 
Esprit.  One  passes  by  the  nation  of  the 
Kitchigamis,  who  compose  more  than  20 
large  lodges,  and  live  in  the  interior. 
After  that  the  traveler  passes  through  the 
country  of  the  Miamiouek  [Miami],  and 
traversing  great  deserts  (prairies)  he  ar- 
rives at  the  country  of  the  Illinois.”  It 
appears  from  his  statement  that  they  were 
at  this  time  at  war  with  the  Illinois.  In 
the  same  Relation  (p.  100)  it  is  stated  that 
along  Wisconsin  r.  are  numerous  other 
nations;  that  4 leagues  from  there  “are 
the  Kickapoos  and  the  Kitchigamis,  who 
speak  the  same  language  as  the  Mas- 
coutens.”  Tailhan,  who  is  inclined  to 
associate  them  with  the  Illinois,  says  the 
above  statement  is  confirmed  by  the 
inedited  relation  of  P.  Beschefer.  As 
neither  Marquette  nor  Allouez  speaks  of 
them  when  they  reach  the  section  in- 
dicated, but  mention  the  Kickapoo,  Mas- 
couten,  and  Illinois,  and  as  it  aiqx'ars  that 
they  had  been  at  war  with  the  Illinois,  it 
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is  probable  that  the  Kitchigaini  formed 
a part  of  the  Kickapooorthe  iNlascouteiis 
_ tribe.  They  are  not  noted  on  Marquette’s 
true  map,  but  are  located  on  Tlievenot’s 
so-called  Marquette  mai),  under  the  name 
Kithigami,  as  immediately  w.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, opjjosite  the  mouth  of  Wiscon- 
sin r.  Thefactthattheydropsosuddenly 
and  entirely  from  history  would  indicate 
that  they  became  known  under  some 
other  name.  (c.  t.) 

Ketchegamins. — I’errot  (J718-20),  MCanoire,  ‘221, 
1S()4.  Ketchigamins. — Jes.  Kel.,  index,  1858.  Kete- 
higamins. — Ilnd.,  1870,  90,  1858.  Kischigamins. — 
.Tes.  Rel.  1G88,  Thwaite’s  ed.,  LXii,  193,  1900. 
Kitchigamich. — ,Ies.  Rel.  1670,  100,  1858.  Kitchi- 
gamick. — Shea  in  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  iii,  131,  1857. 
Kithigami. — Thevenot  quoted  bv  Shea,  Diseov. 
Miss.,  268,  ia52. 

Kitchigumiwininiwug  ( ‘ men  of  the  great 
lake’).  A collective  term  for  those 
Chippewa  formerly  living  on  and  near 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Michigan, 
W isconsin,  and  iMinnesota.  By  the  treaty 
of  Lapointe  in  1854  the  bands  olHcially 
recognized  as  “Chiiipewas  of  J^ake  Supe- 
rior” were  declared  to  be  those  living  at 
Fond  du  Lac  (Minnesota),  La  Pointe,  Lac 
du  Flambeau,  Lac  Court  Oreilles  (Wis- 
consin), Desert  lake,  L’Anse,  Ontonagon, 
Grand  Portage,  and  Bois  Forte  (Michi- 
gan) . Their  history,  except  as  regards 
treaty  relations  with  the  Ibiited  States,  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  southern  Chip])ewa 
(see  Chippewa) . By  the  treaty  of  Fond 
du  Lac,  Minn.,  Aug.  2,  1847,  they  joined 
the  Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi  in  re- 
linquishing their  claim  to  a tract  of  land 
about  the  mouth  of  Crow  Wing  r.,  Minn. 
By  treaty  of  Lapointe,  Wis.,  Sejd.  3, 
1854,  they  ceded  all  their  lands  in  upper 
Michigan  and  N.  Wisconsin,  the  United 
States  agreeing  to  reserve  for*  the  use  of 
each  of  said  bands  a specified  tract  within 
the  ceded  area.  By  act  of  June  5,  1872, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  au- 
thorized to  remove,  with  their  consent, 
the  bands  from  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Lac 
Court  d’Oreilles,  and  Fond  du  Lac  res.  to 
Bad  River  res.,  Init  this  removal  was  not 
carried  into  effect,  the  Indians  refusing 
permission.  By  Executive  Order  of 
Mar.  1,  1873,  the  reservation  in  IViscon- 
sin  selected  for  the  Lac  Court  Oreilles 
band  was  approved.  By  order  of  Dec. 

20,  1881,  a reservation  at  Vermillion 
I.,ake,  Minn.,  was  set  aside  for  the  Bois 
Forte  band.  The  Executive  order  of 
June  30,  1883,  set  apart  the  Deer  Creek 
res.,  Minn.,  for  the  same  band.  Bj'^ 
agreements  of  Oct.  24,  Nov.  12,  and  Nov. 

21,  1889,  the  Grand  Portage,  Bois  Forte 
and  Fond  du  Lac  bands  ceded  such  of 
their  lands  at  Red  Lake,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Bois  Forte,  and  Deer  Creek,  as  were  not 
needed  for  allotment.  In  1807  they  were 
otticiallv  reported  to  number  about  5,560; 
in  1880,'  2,813;  in  1905,  4,703. 


Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior. — Lapointe  treaty 
(1854)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  223,  1873.  Keche- 
gumme-winine-wug. — Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  84, 

18.50.  Kech^kame  Wenenewak. — Long,  Exped.  St. 
Peter’s  R.,  Ii,  153,  1824.  Kitchigami-wininiwak. — 
Gatsehet,  Ojibwa' MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882.  Kitcigami- 
wininiwag. — Wm.  Jones,  inf’n,  1906. 

Kitckisibiwininiwug  ( ‘ men  of  the  great 
river,’  from  kitchi  ‘great’,  sihiw  ‘river’, 
•ininiwug  ‘men’).  A collective  term  for 
the  Chippewa  living  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sii)pi,  in  N.  E.  iMinnesota,  s.  e.  of  Leech 
lake.  Tlieir  principal  bands  were  IMisi- 
sagakaniwininiwak  at  Sandy  lake,  Kah- 
metahwungaguma  ati\Iille  lac,  the  Rabbit 
Lake  band  at  Rabbit  lake,  and  the  Gull 
Lake  band  at  Gull  lake.  (.).  m. ) 

Ke-che-se-be-win-in-e-wug.  — Warren  (1852)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  39,  18S5.  Ke-che-se-be- 
win-o-wing. — Ramsey  in  Ind.  .\fl‘.  Rej).,  86,  18.50. 
Kitchisibi-wininiwak. — Gatscbet . ( )j  ibwa  M S.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1882.  Kitcisibiwininiwag. — Wm.  Jones,  inf’n, 
1906.  Mississippi  bands. — (>apointe  treaty  (pro- 
claimed 1843)  in  U.S.  Ind. Treat.,  218,  1873. 

Kitchopataki  {kUchii  ‘a  block  of  wood  to 
j)ound  grain’,  pataki  ‘spreading  out’ ).  A 
former  ITpper  Creek  town,  n.  e.  of  Ilillahi 
town,  on  a small  afiluent  of  uitper  Talla- 
])Oosar.,  Randolph  co.,  Ala.  It  had  48 
families  in  1832. 

Hit  h 0 par  tar  ga. — Census  of  1832  in  Scliooleraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578,  1K54.  Kitcho-pataki. — Gat- 
schet,  Creek  .Migr.  Leg.,  i.  13.5,  1884. 

Kitchopataki.  A town  of  the  Creek 
Nation  on  the  jioint  at  the  junction  of 
Deep  and  North  f<»rks  of  Canadian  r., 
Okla. — Gatsehet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii, 
185,  1888. 

Kitchu  pataki. — Gat.sebet,  ibid. 

Kitegareut  (‘dwelU*rs  on  reindt't'r 
mountains’).  A tribe  of  ICskimo  e.  of 
INlackenzie  r.  on  Anderson  r.  and  at  C. 
Bathurst,  Can.  They  are  the  most  east- 
erly tribe  wearing  labrets.  Their  country 
is  known  as  a source  of  stone  utensils. 

Anderson’s  River  Esquimaux. — Hind.  Labrador,  ii, 
2.59,1863.  Kitiga'ru.-r-Miirducb  in  9tli  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  45,  1892.  KittLga-re-ut. — Richardson,  .\rct. 
Exped.,  T.  362,1851.  Kitte-garroe-oot. — Riebard.son 
in  Franklin,  Second  Expc<L,  174,  1828.  Kit-te- 
ga'-ru. — Simpson  (piotod  by  Muriloeh  in  9tb  Rt-p. 
B.  A.  E.,  48, 1892.  Kpagmalit. — Petitot  iiuotcd  iiy 
Murdoch,  ibid.  Kpagmaliveit. — Ibid.  Kpagmal- 
ivext.— Petitot  in  Bib.  Ling,  ct  Ethnog.  .Vm.,  XI, 
11,  1876  ( =‘the  real  Kragmulit’).  Kpamalit.) — 
Rink,  Eskimo  Tribes.  33.  1887.  Kpavanaptat. — 
Petitot  in  Bib.  Ling,  et  Ethnog.  Am.,  xi,  11,  1876 
( = ‘ easterners’).  Kpoteyopeut. — Ibid. 

Kithateen.  A Chimmesyan  division  on 
Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A., 
app.,  1850. 

Kithathratts.  Given  by  Downie  (Jour. 
Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xxxi,  253,  1861)  as  a 
Chimmesyan  village  on  the  headwaters  of 
Skeena  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Kitksan;  not  identifiable  with  any 
present  Kitksan  town. 

Kitingujang.  A summer  settlement  of 
the  Kingnaitmiut  Eskimo  at  the  head 
of  Kingnait  fjord,  Cumberland  sd. — Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kitkadnsshade.  According  to  Kraii.se 
(Tlinkit  Tndianer,  304,  1885),  thenameof 
a branch  of  the  Haida.  Unidentified. 
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Kitkahta  (‘people  of  the  poles’;  so 
called  from  their  salmon  weirs).  A 
Tsimshian  division  and  town  on  Doug- 
las channel,  n.  w.  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia. Although  formerly  a large  town,  its 
inhabitants  are  saitl  by  Boas  to  have  been 
subject  to  the  chief  of  the  Kitwilgioks,  to 
whom  they  paid  tribute.  Pop.  79  in  1904. 

Gyitg  a'ata.— Boasin5th  Rep.  N.W. Tribes  Canada, 
9,1889.  Hartley  Bay.— Can.  Ind.  AtT.  1904,  pt.  2, 
70, 1905.  Kil-cah-ta.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A..  ai>p., 
1859.  Kitha-ata.— Can.  Ind.  .Vlf.,  271, 1889.  Kitka- 
ata.— Ibid.,  432, 1896.  Kitkada.— Tolinie  and  Daw- 
son, Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  114b,  1884.  Kitkaet.— 
Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  318,  1885.  Kitkaht.— Brit. 
Col.  map,  Victoria,  1872.  Kit-kahta.— Dor.sey  in 
.\m.  Antiq.,  -Xix,  280,  1897,  Kit-kats.— Scott  in 
Ind,  Aff.  Rep.,  316, 1868. 

Kitkatla  ( ‘ people  of  the  sea’ ).  A lead- 
ing Tsimshian  division  and  town  on  Por- 
cher  id.,  n.  w.  coa.stof  British  Columbia; 
pop.  225  in  1902,  208  in  1904. 

Gyitqa'tla.— Boasin5tli  Ren.  N.  W.  Tribes  Canada, 
9,1889.  Keek  heat  la.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
V,  487. 18,55.  Keet-heat-la.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A., 
app.,  18.59.  Keethratlah.— .Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  279, 
1861.  Kitatels. — Scott  ill  Ind.  AIT.  Ref).,  312,  1868. 
Kitcathla.— MohuninCan.lnd. AIT.,1.53,1881.  Kit- 
chatlah.— Scoulcr  ( 1846)  i n .lour.  Kt  h nol . Soe.  Bond . , 
1,233,184,8.  Kithatla.— Tolmic  and  Dawson,  Vo- 
cabs. Brit.  Col.,  114b,  1881.  Kithkatla.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  251,  1891.  Kitkathla.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Victo- 
ria, 1872.  Kitkatla.— Can.  Ind.  All'.,  432, 1896.  Kit- 
khall-ah.— Howard,  Notes  on  Northern  Tribes 
visited  in  1854,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Kit-khatla. — Dor- 
sey in  .\m.  Antiif.,  xi.x,  280,  1897.  Kitoonitza.— 
Tolmie  and  Daw.son,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  11.5b,  1884 
(Kwakiutl  name).  Kittralchla. — Krause,  4'linkit 
Ind,,  318, 18,85.  Sibapa.— Howard,  Notes  on  North- 
ern Tribes  visited  in  18,54,  MS.,B.  A.  E,  (f)robably 
the  name  of  the  chief,  Djebasa). 

Kitkehahki  (‘on  a liill.’ — Grinnell). 
One  of  tlie  triiies  of  the  1 ’aw nee  confed- 
eracy (ip  V. ),  sometimes  called  Republican 
Pawnee,  as  their  villages  were  at  one  time 
on  Republican  r,  Tlieir  villages  were 
always  w.  t)f  those  of  the  Chaui,  or  up 
stream,  and  were  spoken  of  as  the  up- 
{)cr  villages.  The  tribe  lived  with  its 
kindred  on  Loup  r.,  Nebr.,  where  their 
reservation  was  established  in  1857.  In 
1875  they  were  removed  to  Oklahoma, 
where  they  now  dwell.  In  1892  they 
took  their  lamls  in  severalty  and  became 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  tribal 
organization,  customs,  and  beliefs  the 
Kitkehahki  did  not  differ  from  their 
congeners.  Orinnell  (Pawnee  Hero  Sto- 
ries, 241,  1889)  mentions  three  divisions, 
the  Great  Kitkehahki,  Little  Kitke- 
hahki, and  Blai'khead  Kitkehahki. 

(a.  c.  f.) 

Kattahawkees. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  213, 1861.  Ket-ka- 
kesh.— Long,  Expcd.  Rocky  Mt.'i.,  ii,  Ixxxv,  1823. 
Kit'-ka. — Morgan,  Sy.st.  Consan.  and  Aflin.,  286, 
1871.  Kitkaha'ki. — Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  E.  Kitka- 
hoets. — Keane  in  'Stanford,  Comf)end.,  518,  1878. 
Kit'-ke-hak-i.— Dunbar  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  iv, 246, 
1,8,80.  Mitahawiye. — Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vooib. , 
B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Kansa name).  Panea  Republicans. — 
Lewis,  Travels,  13,  1809.  Pania  Republican. — Sib- 
ley. Hist.  Sketches,  62, 1806.  Panias  republicains.-— 
Ga.ss,  Voy.,  417,  1810.  Panias  Republican. — Lewis 
and  Clark,  Discov.,  17,  1.806.  Panis  Republican. — 
Li'wis  !ind  Clark,  Travels,  14, 1807.  Paunee  Repub- 
lics.—H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  117,  19th  Cong.,  1st  se,ss.,  7, 
1826.  Pawnee  republic. — Pike.  Travels,  190,  1811. 
Pawnee  Republican,— Irving,  Indian  Sketches,  n, 


13,  1835.  Pawnees  republic. — Pike,  Exped.,  143, 
1810.  Republic.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov. ,18, 1806. 
Republican  Pawnees.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped., 
I,  33,  1814.  Republicans.— Ind.  AIL  Rep.,  95,  1840. 
Republick.— Grig.  .lour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi.  87, 
1905  (name  given  by  traders).  Republiques.— Du 
Lac,  Vov.  dans  les  Louisiancs,  225,  1805.  Ze-ka- 
ka.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  Ixxxv,  1823. 
Zika  hakisi".- Dorsey,  Kansa^  MS.  yocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882  (Kansa  name).  Zizfka  akijiiisi"'. — La  Flescbe 
quoted  bv  Dorsey  in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  vi,  397, 
1892  (Omaha  name).  Zizika-akisL— Sanssouci 
quoted,  ibid. (Omaha  name). 

Kitksan  (‘iicople  of  Skeena  [Ksian] 
river’).  One  of  the  three  dialectic  divi- 
sions of  the  Chimmesyan  stock,  affiliated 
more  closely  with  the  Niskathan  with  the 
Tsimshian  proper.  The  people  speaking 
the  dialect  live  along  the  upper  waters  of 
Skeena  r.,  Brit.  Col.  Donsey  enuinerates 
the  following  towns:  Kauldaw,  Kishga- 
gass,  Kishpiyeoux,  Kitanmaiksh,  Kitwin- 
gach,  Kitwin.skole,  and  Kitzegukla.  To 
tliese  must  be  added  the  modern  mis- 
sion town  of  Meamskinisht.  A division 
is  known  as  the  Glen-\mwell  Band.  Pop. 

l, 120  in  1904. 

Gyikshan.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
50, 1895.  Gyitksa'n. — Boas  in  .5th  Rep,  N.W.  Tribes 
Can.,  8, 1889.  Gyitkshan. — Boas  in  10th  Ref),  ibid., 
50, 1895.  Kiksan.— .1.0.  Dorsey  in  Am.  .\nti<f.,  xix, 
277,  1897.  Kit-ih-shian.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  114b,  1884.  Kitksa'n. — Dorsey 
in  .Vm.  .\nti(i.,  -Xix,  277,  1897.  Kit-ksum. — Can. 
Ind.  AIL,  359, 1897.  Kit-ksun.— Can.  Did.  AfT.,  358, 
1895. 

Kitlakaous  ( ‘ people  on  tl le  sand  y point’ ) . 
A former  Kiska  village  on  Nass  r.,  Brit. 
Col.,  near  its  mouth.  It  was  entirely 
abandoned  in  1885.-- Dorsey  in  Am. 
Antiip,  -XIX,  279,  1897. 

Kitlakdamix.  A division  and  town  of 
the  Niska  on  Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  about  25 

m.  from  tidewater;  pop.  169  in  1898,  126 
in  1904. 

GyitTaqda'mikc.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  49, 1895.  Kilawalaks.— Tolmie  tind  Dawson, 
Vocabs.  Brit.  CoL,  maf>,  1884.  Kin-a-roa-lax. — 
Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  -5.,  aj)]).,  1859.  Kin-a-wa-lax. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  487.  1855.  Kinne- 
woolun. — Brit.  Col.  7uap.  1872.  Kitlacdamax. — 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904,  f)t.  2,  69, 1905.  Kitlach-damak.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  271,  1889.  Kitlach-damax. — Ibid., 
416,  1898,  Kit-lak-damix,— Dorsey  in  .\m.  Anti(|., 
.XIX,  280,  1897,  Kitlatamox.— Horetzky,  Canada 
on  Pacific,  128, 1874. 

Kitlani  {GyltUVn,  ‘people  wbo  paddle 
stern  first  ’) . A former  Tsimshian  division 
and  town  near  51etlakatla,  n.  w.  coast  of 
British  Columbia;  now  at  Port  Simpson. 
Gyitla'n. — Boas  in  Zeit.«clir.  fiir  EthnoL,  232,  1888. 
Ketlane. — Kane.  Waml.  in  N.  A.,  ai>p.,  1859.  Kit- 
lan. — 1'olmieand  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col..  114b, 
1884,  Kitlani. — Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xi.x,  281, 
1897,  Kitlan  Kilwilpeyot.— Brit,  Col,  map  of  Ind. 
Tribes,  Victoria,  1872.  Kittlean. — Krause,  Tlinkit 
Ind,,  318,  1885. 

Kitlope  (Tsimshian:  ‘people  of  the 

rocks’).  A Kwakiutl  tribe  living  on 
Gardiner  channel,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  84  in 
1901,  71  in  1904. 

Gi'manoitx.  — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  328, 
1897.  Gyimanoitq. — Boas  in  5th  Rn>.  N.  W.  Tru)es 
Can.,  9,  1.S.89.  Gyitlo'p. — Ibid.  Keimanoeitoh. — 
'I'olmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  CoL.  117b, 
1884.  Kitloop. — Brit.  Col.  map.  1872.  Kitlop. — 
Tolmie  and  Dawson,  op.  eit.  Kit-lope. — Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1^9  (wrongly  elas.s.e<l  as 
Sabassa).  Kittlope.— Can.  Ind.  Aft.,  315,  1892. 
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Xana'ks’iala.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  328, 
1897  (own  name). 

Kitrauaiiks  (KUrau-ai-iks).  Given  by 
Krause  (Tlinkit  Ind.,  318,  1885)  as  a divi- 
sion of  the  Tsiinshian  on  Skeena  r.,  Brit. 
Col.,  and  southward;  they  are  not  now 
identifiable. 

Kitsalthlal  ( GiiidzaxtlaHl,  ‘ people  of  the 
salmon-berries’).  A Tsiinshian  division 
and  town  on  the  coast  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, between  Nass  and  Skeena  rs., 
probably  near  Metlakatla. 

Gyidzavtla'tl.— Boa.s  in  Zeitschr.  fiir  Ethnol.,  232, 
1888.  Kitch-a-clalth. — Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,app., 
1859.  Kitche  kla  la.— Howard,  Notes  on  Northern 
Tribes  visited  in  1854,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Kits-ach-la- 
al’ch.  — Kranse,  Tlinkit  Ind..  317,  1885.  Kitsaga- 
tala.— Downie  in  .Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  .xx.xi,  263, 
1861.  Kitsalthlal.— Tolmie  and  r>aw,son,  Vocabs. 
Brit,  Col,,  114b,  1884. 

Kitsanaka.  Given  by  Dawson  (tiueen 
Charlotte  Ids.,  134,  1880)  as  the  name  of 
one  of  four  Haida  clans,  the  word  being 
supposed  to  signify  “crow.”  As  there 
are  only  two  Haida  clans,  the  Raven 
(Iloi/a)  and  the  Eagle  (Got),  and  the 
word  for  crow  is  k.'didjida,  it  is  evident 
that  Dawson  misunderstood  his  inform- 
iint.  (,j.  K.  s. ) 

Kittamaquindi  (properly  Kittama(/ueink, 

‘ jilace  of  the  old  great  beaver.’ — Hewitt). 
The  principal  village  of  the  Conoy  (Pis- 
cataway)  in  Maryland  in  1639.  In  that 
year  the  Jesuits  established  there  a mis- 
sion, which  was  removed  in  1642  to  Po- 
topaco  on  account  of  the  inroads  of  the 
Conestoga  and  their  allies.  According 
to  Brinton  the  village  was  at  the  junction 
of  Tinkers  cr.  with  the  Pi.8cataway,  a 
few  miles  above  th(>.  Potomac,  in  Prince 
George  co.  (,i.  m.  ) 

Kittamaque-ink. — Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  27,  1885 
(proper  form).  Kittamaquindi. — WTiter  of  1639 in 
White,  Relatio  Itineri.s,  63,  1874.  Kittamaqundi.— 
White,  ibid.,  127,  note. 

Kittanning  ( ‘on  the  great  stream’,  from 
kit,  ‘large,  superior’;  harvie,  ‘stream’; 
ing,  the  locative).  An  important  village 
of  mixed  Iroquois,  Delaware,  and  Caugh- 
nawaga,  formerly  about  the  site  of  the 
present  Kittanning,  on  Allegheny  r.,  in 
Armstrong  co..  Pa.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  Pennsylvanians  in  1756  after  a des- 
perate tight.  It  seems  to  have  consisted 
of  two  or  three  settlements.  The  most 
important,  called  Cpj)er  Kittanning,  was 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  river.  Dliddle  Kit- 
tanning was  on  the  w.  bank.  (.i.  m.) 
Adigie.— Guy  Park  conf.  (1775)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Ili.st.,  VIII,  .557,  1857.  Adigo.— .lohnson  Hall  eoiif. 
(1765),  ibid.,  VII,  728,  1865  (perhaps  the  Iroipiois 
name).  Atiga. — Beilin,  map.  1775.  Attigne. — 
C61oron  (1749)  in  Margry,  l)de.,  vi,  685,  1886. 
Attigua. — Beilin,  map,  17,5.5  (marked  as  if  di.stinet 
from  Atiga).  Attique. — Celoron,  op.  eit.  Cantan- 
yans. — Boudinot,  Star  in  the  We.st,  126,  1816  (n.sed 
for  the  inhabitants).  Cattanyan.— Smith  (17t)9) 
in  Drake,  Trag.  Wild.,  263. 1841 . Kattaning.— Har- 
ris, Tour,  map,  1805.  Kitanning. — Pa.  Gazette 
(1756)  quoted  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  (’oil.,  3d  s.,  IV, 
298,  1834.  Kithannink.  — Hee.kevvelder  in  Trans. 
Am.  Philos.  Soe..  n.  s.,  iv,  3ti8,  1834.  Kittaning. — 
.lohnson  Hall  eonf..op.  eit.  Kittanning. — Croghan 
(?).  eo.  17.56,  in  Ruiu),  West,  Pa,,  116, 1816.  Kittao- 
nos.— Lattr^,  map,  1784. 


Kitteaumut.  A village  of  Christian  In- 
dians in  the  s.  part  of  Plymouth  co., 
Mass.,  near  Monument  Ponds,  in  1674, 
perhaps  under  the  dominion  of  the  Wam- 
panoag.  See  Cotton  ( 1674)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  I,  199,  1806. 

Kittizoo.  The  southernmost  division 
and  town  of  the  Tsiinshian,  on  the  s.  side 
of  Swindle  id.,  n.  w.  of  Millbank  sd.,  Brit. 
Col.  The  town  is  now  almost  deserted.  ■ 
Gyidesdzo'. — Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
9, 1889.  Ketyagoos. — Colyer  in  Ind.  Alf.  Rep.  1869, 
.534, 1870.  Kitestues. — Brit.  Col.  map,  Victoria,  1872. 
Kitistzoo. — Tolmieand Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col., 
114b,  1884.  Kit-tist-zu. — Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol., 1, 143,1877.  Kit-tizoo. — Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq., 
XIX, 280, 1897.  Kityagoos. — Seottih  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
316,  1868.  Whisklaleitoh. — Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
V'oeabs.  Brit.  Col.,  114b,  1884  (‘people  acro.ss  the 
sea’:  Heiltsuk  name). 

Kittsawat.  A Ntlakyapamuk  village 
near  I.,ytton,  Brit.  Col.,  with 4 inhabitants 
in  1897  (Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. ),  the  last  time 
the  name  appears. 

Kituhwa  (Kituhwd).  A former  impor- 
tant Cherokee  settlement  on  Tuckasegee 
r.,  and  extending  from  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ocoiialuftee  ne.arly  to  the 
present  Bry.«on  City,  Swain  co.,  N.  C. 
The  name,  which  ajipears  also  as  Ket- 
tooah,  Kittoa,  Kittowa,  etc.,  has  lo.st  its 
meaning.  The  peojile  of  this  and  the 
subordinate  settlements  on  the  waters  of 
the  Tucka.^egee  were  known  as  Ani-KIt- 
liliwagf,  and  the  name  was  frequently  ex- 
tended to  include  the  whole  tribe.  For 
this  reason  it  ivas  adojited  in  later  times 
as  the  name  of  the  Cherokee  secret  or- 
ganization, commonly  known  to  the 
whites  as  the  Ketoowah  society,  pledged 
to  the  defence  of  Cherokee  autonomy. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  525,  1900. 

Kautika. — Doe.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royee  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887.  Kettooah. — MiKincy,  oji. 
eit.  Kittoa. — Ibid.  Kittowa. — Doe.  of  1755  (jiioled 
by  Royce,  op.  eit.,  143. 

Kitnitsach-hade.  A name  given  by 
Krause  (Tlinkit  Indianer,  304,  1885)  to  a 
supposeil  branch  of  the  Haida  on  (.^ueen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  Unidentified. 

Kitunakan  Family.  linguistic  family 
established  by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
85,  1891)  to  include  the  single  Kutenai 
tribe  (q.  v. ).  The  name  is  adopted  from 
Hale’s  term,  Kitunaha,  applied  to  the 
tribe.  This  fatnily  has  since  been  found 
toconsi.st  of  two  tribes  with  slightly  differ- 
ing dialects,  viz.,  the  I'pper  Kutenai  and 
the  Lower  Kutenai,  the  former  hejngjirop- 
erly  the  KitonrUqa,  thelatterthe  AqkoqtE- 
fitlqo.  Certain  other  minor  differences 
exist  between  these  two  sections.  The 
following  family  synonyms  are  chrono- 
logic. (a.  K.  c. ) 

=Kltunaha. — Hale  in  U.  S.  E.xpl.  Exped.,  vi.  ‘204, 
.53.5,  1846  (between  the  forks  of  the  Columbia): 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  j>t.  1,  c.  10, 

77, 1818(Flatbow);  Berghaus  (1851),  Physik.  Atlas, 
map  17,  18.52:  Latham  in  Trans.  P'hilol.  Soc. 
Loud..  70.  18.56:  Latham,  Opu.scula,  338.  1860: 
Latham.  Elem.  Cornu.  Philol.,  395,  1862  (between 
lat.  52°  and  48°,  w.  of  main  ridge  of  Rocky  mts.): 
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liiitschet  in  Mag.  Am.  HLst.  170, 1877  (on  Kootenay 

r.).  =Coutanies.— HaleinU.S.E.xpl.E.Kped.,vi,201, 
1840  (.^Kitunaha).=Kutanis. — Latham,  Nat.  Hist. 
Man,  310, 1850(Kitnnalia).  =Kituanaha.— Gallatin 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  402, 1863  (Contaria 
or  Flatbows,  N.  of  lat.  49°).  =Kootanies.— Busch- 
mann,  Spuren  der  aztek.  Sprache,  061,  1859. 
=Kutani.— Latham,  Elem.  Comp.  Philol.,395,  1862 
(or  Kitunaha).  =Cootanie. — Latham,  ibid,  (synon- 
ymous with  Kitunaha).  =Kootenai. — Gatschet  in 
Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  170, 1877  (defines  area  occupied); 
Gatschet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  446,  1877;  Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  iii,565,  1882.  =Kootenuha.— Tol- 
mie  and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  79-87, 
1884  (vocabulary  of  Upper  Kootenuha).  =Flat- 
bow.— Hale  in  U.  S.  E.xpl.  E.xped.,  vi,  204,  1840 
( Kitunaha) ; Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.Soc., 
n,  pt.  1,10,77,1848  (after  Hale);  Buschmann,  Spuren 
der  aztek.  Sprache,  061,  IS.OO;  Latliam,  Elem. 
Comp.  Philol.,  39.6,  1862  (or  Kitunaha);  Gatschet 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  170,  1877.  =Flachbogen.— Berg- 
haus  (1851),  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17,  18.'>2.  xShush- 
waps. — Keane  in  Stanford  Compend.  (Cent,  and 
So.  Am.),  app.,  460,  474,  1878  (includes  Kootenais 
Flatbows  or  Skalzi).  =Kitunahan. — Powell  in  7th 
Hep.  B.  A.  E.,  85,  1891. 

Kitnnto  {(ItjiVemM,  ‘ people  of  the  ytock- 
aded  town’)".  A Tsinishian  division  and 
town  formerly  near  the  month  of  Skeena 
r.,  Brit.  Col.  'The  people  were  related  to 
the  Kishpachlaots. 

Gyit’ Enda.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes  Can- 
ada, 35, 1889.  Ket-an-dou.— Kane.Wand.  in  N.  A., 
app.,  1859.  Kitadah.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xix, 
281, 1897.  Kit,  an,  doh.— Howard,  Notes  on  North- 
ern Tribes  visited  in  1854,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Kitt- 
ando.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind., 318, 1885.  Kitunto.— 
Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  114b,  1884. 

Kitwilgioks  {Gijitu'ulgiid'ls, _ ‘people  of 
the  camping  j)lace’).  A Tsinishian  di- 
vision in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth 
of  Skeena  r.,  Brit.  Col.  Their  chief  out- 
ranked all  other  Tsinishian  chiefs. 
Gyitwulgya'ts. — Boas  in  .5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Canada,  3.5, 1889.  Kitwilgioks.— Tolmie  and  Daw- 
.son,  VocaRs.  Brit.  Col.,  lllH,  1884.  Kit-will- 
ooits.— Kane,  Wand  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  Kitwill 
quoitz.— Howard,  Notes  on  Nortliern  Tribes  visited 
in  ia54,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Kit-wulg-jats.— Krause, 
Tlinkit  Ind.,  317, 1885. 

Kitwilksheba  ( ( lijitmdks^hd') . A Tsini- 
shian division  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Metlakatla  and  the  mouth  of  Skeena  r., 
Brit.  Col.  In  1884  it  was  almost  extinct. 

Gyitwulkseba'.— Boas  in  Zeitschr.  furEthnol.,232, 
18s,H.  Ket-wilk-ci-pa. — Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A., app., 
ia59.  Kitwilksheba.— Tolmie  and  Dawson.  Vocabs. 
Brit.  Col.,  114b,  ia84.  Kit, will,su, pat.— Howard, 
Notes  on  Northern  Tribes  visited  in  1854,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  Kit-wulkse-be.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  318, 
188.5. 

Kitwingach  (‘people  of  place  of  plenty 
of  rabbits  ’) . .4  division  and  town  of  the 
Kitksan  on  the  n.  bank  of  Skeena  r., 
Brit.  Col.,  just  above  the  rapids;  pop.  154 
in  1904. 

Gyitwung  -a'. — Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  \5  . TribesCan- 
a(la,  .50,  1895.  Kilgonwah. — Brit.  Col.  map,  Vic- 
toria, 1872.  Kitcoonsa. — Downie  in  .Tour.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc.,  x.x.xi,  2.53, 1861.  Kitswingahs. — Scott  in 
Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1809,  .503,  1870.  Kit-wang-agh. — 
Can.  Ind.  .Vif.,  415.  1898.  Kitwangar. — Iloretzky, 
Canada  on  the  Pacific,  212,  1874.  Kit-win-gach. — 
Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq..  xix.279, 1897.  Kitwunga.— 
Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  114b.  1884. 

Kitwinshilk  {‘people  of  the  place  of 
lizards’).  A Niska  town  on  the  midtile 
course  of  Nass  r.,  n.  w.  British  Columbia. 
According  to  Boa-s  there  were  four  divi- 
sions: Laktiaktl,  I.aklouk.st,  Gyit.saek, 
and  Gyisgaha.st.  The  first  of  these  be- 


longed to  the  Wolf  clan,  the  second  and 
third  to  the  Kagle  clan,  and  the  fourth  to 
the  Bear  clan.  Pop.  77  in  1898,  (52  in 
1904.  . 

Gyitwunkse'tlk. — Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  \N  . Tribes 
Canada,  49,  1895.  Ke  toon  ok  sheik. — Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  487, 1855.  Kitwanshelt.— Horetzky, 
Canada  on  the  Pacific,  129, 1874.  Kit-win-shilk.— 
Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xix,  280,  1897.  Kitwint- 
shieth.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  271, 1889.  Kitwintshilth.— 
Ibid.,  410,  1898. 

Kitwinskole  ( ‘ people  where  the  narrows 
pass’ ).  A Kitksan  division  and  town  on 
a w.  branch  of  upper  Skeena  r.,  Brit.  Col.; 
1401).  07  in  1904. 

Gyitwuntlko^l. — Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  \N  Iribes 
Canada,  49,  1895.  Kitswinscolds. — Scott  in  Ind. 
Atf  Rep.  1809,  503,  1870.  Kitwancole.— Horetzky, 
Canada  on  the  Pacific,  110.  1874.  Kit-wan-cool  -- 
Can.  Ind.  AIT.,  415, 1898.  Kit-wan  Cool.— Ibid.,  2o2, 
1891.  Kit-win-skole. — Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xix, 
‘279  1S97.  Kit-wun-kool. — Dawson  in  Geol.  Surv. 
of  Can.,  20b,  1879-80. 

Kitzeesh  {(lykWs,  ‘people  of  the 
salmon  weir’).  A Tsimshian  division 
and  town  formerly  near -Metlakatla,  Brit. 
Col.  According  to  the  Ilaida,  this  family 
was  descended  from  a woman  of  their  tribe. 
Gittci's.— Swanton,  field  notes,  1900-01.  Gyid- 
zi's.— Boas  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Ethnol.,  232,  1888. 
Kee-ches.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  487,  1865. 
Kee-chis.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  18,59. 
Keshase.— Howard,  Notes  on  Northern  Tribes 
visited  in  18.54,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Kitseesh. — Brit.  Col. 
map,  Victoria,  1872.  Kits-ilsch.— Krause,  Tlinkit 
Ind.,  318,  1885.  Kitsis.— Tolmie  and  Daw.son, 
Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  114b,  1884.  Kitzeesh.— Dorsey 
in  Am.  Antiq.,  xix,  281,  1897. 

Kitzegukla  (‘people  of  Zekukla  moun- 
tain’). A Kitksan  division  and  town  on 
upper  Skeena  r.,  a short  distance  below 
Hazelton,  Brit.  Col.  There  is  an  old  aiul 
also  a new  town  of  this  name.  Accord- 
ing to  Boas  there  were  two  clans  here. 
Raven  and  Bear,  the  people  of  the  latter 
being  called  specifically  (Tyisg’a'hast. 
Pop.  of  both,  91  in  1904. 

Gyitsigyu'ktla. — Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  V . Tribes 
Canada,  50,  1895.  Kitseguecla.— Dawson  in  Geol. 
,Surv.  Canada,  20b,  1879-80.  Kitse-gukla.— (,'an. 
Ind.  AIT.,  252,  1891.  Kitsenelah.— Brit.  Col.  map, 
Victoria,  1872.  Kit-se-quahla. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.. 
415,  1898.  Kit-se-quak-la. — Ibid.,  358,  1895.  Kit- 
sigeuhle.— Horetzky,  Canada  on  Pacific,  110, 1874. 
Kitsiguchs. — Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1809. 563,  1870. 
Kitsiguhli.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit. 
Col.,  114b,  1884.  Kits-se-quec-la. — Can.  Ind  .-yff., 
304,1.893.  Kitze-gukla.— Dorsev in  Am.-\ntiq.,xix, 
278,  1897. 

Kitzilas  (‘people  of  the  canyon’,  i.  e., 
of  Skeena  r. ).  A Tsimshian  division. 
The  two  towns  successively  occupied  by 
them  bore  their  name.  The  first,  just 
above  the  canyon  of  Skeena  r.,  Brit.  Col., 
has  been  abandoned,  the  people  having 
moved,  mainly  in  1893,  to  New  Kitzilas, 
just  below  the  canyon.  Pop.  of  the  latter 
town,  144  in  1902;  in  1904,  together  with 
Port  Essington  and  Kitzimgaylum,  191. 

Gyits’ala'ser.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Canada,  9,  1889.  Kisalas. — Can.  Ind.  -\ff.,  416, 
1898.  Kitalaska.— Downie  in  .lour.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc.,  XXXI,  262, 1801.  Kitchu  lass.— Howard,  Notes 
on  Northern  Tribes  visited  in  18.54,  MS..  B.  A.E. 
Kitsalas. — Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869.  .563.  1870. 
Kitsalass.— Can.  Ind.  .Vff.,  252.  1.891.  Kitsallas. — 
Brit.  Col.  map,  Victoria,  1872.  Kit-se-lai-so.— 
Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  app.,  18.5!».  Kitselassir.— 
Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  318,  1885.  Kitsellase.— Hor- 
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etzky,  Canada  on  Pacific,  ‘212,  1K7-1.  Kit  zilas.— 
Dorsey  in  Am.  Antici.,  xix,  ‘279, 1S97.  Kit-zilass.— 
Ibid.,  map. 

Kitzimgaylum  (‘people  on  the  iii)per 
part  of  the  river.’ — Boas).  A Tsinishian 
division  and  town  on  the  n.  side  of  Skeena 
r.,  Brit.  Col.,  below  the  canyon.  These 
people  were  originally  Tongas,  of  the 
KoliiS(‘han  stock,  who  fled  from  Alaska 
on  ac'count  of  continual  wars,  and  settled 
at  this  point.  In  course  of  time  they 
(‘ame  to  speak  the  Tsimshian  language*. 
I’op.  ()9  in  1902;  in  1904,  together  with 
Port  Essingtofi  and  Kitzilas,  191. 
Gyits’umra'lon. — Boas  in  60i  N.  W.  Tribes 

(faiiada,  9,  35,  1889.  Kee-chum-a-kai-lo. — Kane, 
Wami.  in  N.  .\.,  aiip.,  18,59.  Kee-chum  akarlo. — 
Sclioolcralt,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  487,  18,55.  Kitchem- 
kalem. — Can.  Ind.  Aft.,  271,  1889.  Kitchimkale. — 
Howard,  Notes  on  Nortliern  Tribes  visited  in 
18,54,  MS.,  B.  A.  K.  Kitsumkalem. — Can.  Did.  All., 
416,  1898.  Kitsumkalum. — Horetzky,  Canada  on 
Pacific,  212,  1874.  Kit-zim-gay-lum. — Dorsey  in 
Am.  Antiq.,  XIX,  279,  1897. 

Kiusta  ( /vVitVs/.i,  ‘where  the  trail 
comes  out’  [?]).  A former  llaida  town 
on  theN.  w.  coast  of  IMoresby  id.,  op])osite 
North  id.,  (iiieen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. 
It  was  owned  by  the  Stustas.  Possibly 
the  town  given  in  John  Work’s  list  as 
“ Lii-lan-na,”  with  20  houses  and  290  in- 
habitants in  1830-40,  included  this  place 
and  the  neighboring  town  of  Yakii.  The 
old  people  remember  9 houses  as  having 
stood  here  and  8 at  Yakii.  After  the 
population  of  Kiusta  had  decreased  con- 
siderably,the  remainder  went  to  Kinig,  in 
Naden  harbor.  (,i.  R.  s. ) 

Kioo-sta. — Dawson,  Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  162, 1880. 
Kusta  Haade. — Harrison  in  Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  1'25, 1895.  Ky’iu'st’a. — Boas,  12tli 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Canada,  22, 1898. 

Kiva.  The  Hopi  name  of  the  sacred 
ceremonial,  assembly,  and  lonngingcham- 
ber,  characteristic  of  ancient  and  modern 
Pueblo  settle- 
ments of  Ari- 
zona and  New 
Mexico  and 
the  prehis- 
toric jHieblos 
of  Colorado 
and  Utah. 

They  were 
first  described 
by  the  early 
Spanish  ex- 
plorers of  tlie 
S.  W.,  who 
(1  es  ig  nate<l 
them  (’slnfax, 
meaning  ‘hot 
rooms,’  evi- 
dently mistaking  their  chief  use  as  that 
of  sweat-houses.  One  of  the  kivas  at  the 
pueblo  of  Taos  in  1540  is  described  by 
Castaneda  (14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  189(5)  as 
containing  “12  pillars,  4 of  which,  in  the 
center,  were  as  large  as  2 men  could  reach 
aronnd,”  while  “some  that  were  seen 
were  large  enough  for  a ganu*  of  ball.’’ 
The  kivas  of  the  Rio  Grande  villages 


were  described  as  “ tmdergronnd,  square 
or  round,  with  line  j)illars,’’  which  is 
largely  true  to-day.  The  early  Si)aniards 
also  state  that  “the  young  men  lived  in 
the  estufas,”  that  “if  a man  repudiated 
his  woman  he  has  to  go  to  the  estufa,” 
and  that  “it  is  forbidden  for  women  to 
sleej)  in  the  estufas,  or  to  enter  these  for 
any  purpose,  except  to  give  their  hus- 
bands or  sons  something  to  eat,’’  which 
is  still  the  case  save  in  the  few  instaiu‘es 
in  which  kivas  are  used  by  women’s  re- 
ligions societies  or  where  women  are  wit- 
nesses of  the  ceremonies.  “The  kivas,” 
says  Castaneda,  “belong  to  the  men. 


while  the  houses  belong  to  the  women.” 
Elsewhere  he  asserts  that  the  kivas  lie- 
long  to  the  whole  village,  meaning  that 
they  are  not  the  ]»ro]ierty  of  a single  in- 
dividual or  household. 

The  oldest  form  of  kiva  seems  to  have 
been  circular,  and  some  of  these  are  still 
n.sed  in  Rio  Grande  jmeblos,  as  Santo 
Domingo,  Santa  Clara,  and  Nambe,  al- 
though in  this  section,  where  S|)anish  in- 
hnence  was  strongest,  the  j)ersistence  of 
this  ty]>e  might  lie  least  exiiecteil.  At 
Znfii  and  in  the  Hoj)i  villages,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  kivas  are  rectangular,  in 
the  latter  wlmlly  or  partly  underground 

and  usually 
isolated, in  the 
former  partly 
subterranean 
and  forming 
l>art  of  the  vil- 
lage cluster. 
Originally  the 
Zuni  kivas 
were  in  the 
(‘ourtyards  of 
the  villages, 
but,  probably 
by  reason  of 
S])anish  re- 
strict i o n s, 
their  situation 
was  later 
hidden  among  the  dwellings,  where  they 
are  today.  The  number  of  kivas  in  a 
jiuelilo  varied  with  its  size  and  thenumber 
of  the  religious  organizations  using  them. 
Oraibi  alone  has  13  kivas,  while  some  of 
the  smaller  ]>ueblos  contain  but  one. 
Those  of  the  llojii,  which  number  33,  are 
rectangular,  ami  are  generally  so  built 
that  they  are  approximately  on  a x.  and 
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s.  line,  the  exceptions  probably  being  due 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  sites.  This  latter 
circuinstance,  however,  is  not  permitted 
to  interfere  with  the  subterranean  or  semi- 
subterranean  character  of  the  kivas,  for 
so  persistently  is  this  feature  preserved 
that  convenience  of  use  is  saciiliced  for 
sites  that  admit  of  partial  excavation  in 
the  rock  or  the  sinking  of  the  chamber 
below  the  surface  of  the  mesa  summit. 
Kivas  contain  few  wall  openings,  and 
these  are  very  small.  The  chambers  an^ 
invariably  entered  by  means  of  a huhler 
to  the  roof  anil  another  through  a hatch- 
way. The  roof  is  supported  by  beams 
covered  with  osiers  or  boards  and  adobe 
mortar  well  tamped;  the  floors  consist 
usuallv  of  smooth  sandstone  slabs;  the 
walls,’  which  are  sometimes  decorated 
with  symbolic  paintings  of  directional 
animals  in  directional  colors,  are  wholly 
or  partly  surrounded  by  a solid  stone- 
capped  adobe  bench,  and  at  one  end,  be- 
hind the  ladder,  is  a low  jdatform  or 
dais.  A shallow  fire-pit  occupies  the  cen- 
ter of  the  floor,  the  hatchway  being  the 
only  means  for  the  passage  of  the  smoke. 
At  the  end  of  some  kivas,  facing  the  lad- 
der, is  a small  round  hole  in  a stone  or  slab 
of  cottonwood — the  sipupu  or  shipapulima 
(the  name  varying  with  the  language  of 
the  trib&^)— symbolizing  the  place  of 
origin  and  the  final  place  of  departure  of 
the  Pueblo  peopiles  and  tlie  medium  of 
communication  with  the  beings  of  the 
underworld.  When  not  in  use  the  ttjpapu 
is  kept  plugged.  Hehind  this  orifice  an 
altar,  varying  with  the  society  and  the 
ceremony,  is  usually  erected,  and  before 
it  a (Iry-j)ainting  is  sometimes  made,  and 
numerous  symbolic  jjaraphernalia  are 
a.ssembled  iu  prescribed  order.  See-l/fo?’, 
Cerenionii,  Piu’hlos,  Shrines. 

Consult  Pandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
HI,  IV,  1890-92;  Cushing  in  18th  Rej). 
B.  A.  K.,  1890;  Dorsey  and  Voth  in  Field 
Columbian  Museum  Pub.,  Anthrop.  ser.. 
Ill,  VI,  1901-08;  various  papers  by  Fewkes 
in  the  re})ortsof  the  B.  A.  F.,  and  in  Am. 
Anthroi).  and  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore; 
Hewett  in  Bull.  82,  B.  A.  K.,  1900;  :Min- 
deleff  in  8th  Kc'p.  B.  A.  K.,  1891 ; Nordens- 
kiiild.  Cliff-dwellers  of  the  Mesa  Verde, 
1898;  Mrs  Stevenson  in  1 1th  ami  28d  Reps. 
B.  A.  F.,  1894  and  1905;  M'inship  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  F.,  1890.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Kivezaku.  A band,  apparently  of  Y uman 
stock,  formerly  iidiabiting  the  lower  Rio 
Colorado  valley  in  the  present  Arizona  or 
California,  and  who  were  “conquered, 
absorbed,  or  driven  out”  by  the  Mohave, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  latter. 
Kive-za-ku. — Rourke  in  .lour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii, 
185,  1889. 

Kivitung.  Asettlementof  Akudnirmiut 
Eskimo  on  Padli  fjord.  Ratlin  land. 
Qivitung. — Boa.s  in  6tli  Rep.  B.  .V.  E.,  441,  1888. 


Kivualinak.  A Kevalingamint  village 
near  Pt  liojie,  Alaska. 

Kivualinagmut. — Zagoskin,  Dose.  Rus.s.  Foss.  Am., 
pt.  I,  74,  1847.  , , 1 1 X 

Kiyahani.  An  Apache  clan  or  band  at 

San  Carlos  and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz  in  1881. 

Ki-ya-hanni.— Bourko  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
118,1890.  ki-ya-jani. — Ibid.,  Ill  (trails,  alkali  ). 

kiyis  ( Ki'yix,  ‘ dried  meat’ ) . Adi  vision 
of  thePiegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika.  Grin- 
nell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  209, 225, 1892. 

Kiyuksa  (‘breakers,’  so  called  because 
the  members  broke  the  inarriage  law  by 
taking  wives  within  prohibited  degrees  of 
kinship).  A band  of  the  iVIdewakan- 
ton  Sioux  which  lived  in  1811,  according 
to  Pike,  in  a village  on  upper  Iowa  r., 
under  chief  Wabaj^ha  (Minn.  Hint.  Coll., 
11,  17,  18()0);  in  1820  they  were  on  Mmsis- 
sippi  r.,  above  I’rairie  du  Chien  (Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,bk.  viii,1848).  Long,  in  1824, 
jilaced  them  in  two  villages,  oneon  lowar. 
ueartheMissi.ssii)pi,theotheronL.  Pepin. 
Their  chief  village  was  Winona,  on  thesite 
of  IVinona,  Minn.,  in  1858,  and  the  other 
was  where  M’abasha  is  now. 

Bounding-Wind, — Neill,  Ilist.  Miiin.,  144,  note,  11^8 
(English  for  Tiitepsin,  the  name  of  the  chief). 
Keoxa.— Long,  E.xped.  St.  Peter’s  R.,  I,  383,  lffi4. 
Ki-gu-ksa.— Smith.son.  Misc.  Col.,  xiv,7, 187^  Ki- 
yu-ksa. — Ramsey  in  Inil.  Aff.Rep.,81,1850.  Kiyuk- 
san. — Williamson  in  Minn.  Geol.  Rep.  for  1884, 112. 
La  Feuille’s  band.— Long  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  24, 
1860.  Ta-te-psin.  — Neill. Hist. Minn.,  144, note,  1858. 
Wabasha’s  band. — Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  90,  22d  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  64,  1832.  Wabashaw  band. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
282,  18M.  Wabashaw’s  sub-band  of  Mede-wakan- 
t’wans. — Ramsev  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rei>.,  81,  1850. 
Wabushaw.— Prescott  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 

II  169,  1852.  Wa-ha-shaw’s  tribe.— U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties  (1836),  875,  1873.  Wapasha’s  band.— 
Riggs,  Dak.  Gram,  and  Diet.,  131,  1852.  Wapa- 
shaw. — Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  xliv,  18.58  (chiefs 
name).  Wapashaw’s  village.  — Throemorton 
(1832)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  v,  155, 1848. 
Wa-pa-shee.— Sinithson.  Misc.  Coll.,  xiv,  art.  6,  8, 
1878.  Wapatha.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  v., 
156,  1885.  Wind  people.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Natur., 
115,  188-1. 

Kiyuksa.  A division  of  the  Upper 
Yanktonai  Sioux. 

Kee-ark-sar.— Corlis.s,  Laootah  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
106,  1874.  Kee-uke-sah.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Dis- 
cov.,  W.  1806;  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  99, 
1905.  Ku-ux-aws.— Prescott  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ii,  169,  18.52. 

Kiyuksa.  A division  of  the  Brule  Teton 
Sioux.— Dorsev  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  F.,‘219,  1897. 

Kiyuksa.  A division  of  the  OglalaTeton 
Sioux. 

Breakers  of  the  custom.— Robin.son,  letter  to  Dor- 
sev, 1879.  Cut  Offs.— Brackett  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1876,  467,  1877.  Ke-ax-as.— Ibid.  Kiocsies.— Ind. 
AIT.  Rep., '2.50,  1875.  Kiyuksa.— Robinson  (1880) 
quotcil  by  Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  E..  220,  1897. 
Zuzeca  kiyaksa. — Cleveland  (1884),  ibid.  ( = ’bit 
the  snake  in  two’ ).  Zuzetca-kiyaksa.— Ibid. 

Klahosaht.  A Nootka  tribe  formerly 
living  N.  of  Nootka  sd.,  Vancouver  id. 
(Sproat,  Sav.  Life,  808,  1869).  Boas  was 
unable  to  learn  anything  about  them, 
but  the  name  ,«eems  to  occur  in  Jewitt’s 
Narrative  as  the  designation  of  a small 
tribe  that  had  lietm  “conquered  and  in- 
corporated into  tliat  of  Nootka.” 
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Klahars.— Jewitt,  Narr.,  74,  1X49.  Klahosaht — 
bproat,  Sav.  Life,  308, 18(i9.  Tlahosath.— Boas,  Otii 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribe.s  Can.,  31, 1890. 

Klahum.  An  Okinagan  village  where 
Aster’s  old  fort  stood,  at  the  mouth  of 
Okinakane  r.,  Wash. — Gibbs  in  Pac.  P.  K. 
Kep.,  I,  413,  1855. 

Klakaamu  {Kl’a-Jca-a'-mn).  A former 
Chumashan  village  on  Santa  Cruz  id.,  off 
the  coast  of  California,  e.  of  Punta  del  l)i- 
al)l(4. — lienshaw,  Buenaventura  IMS.  vo- 
cab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Klalakamish  ( A7a-Za'-k<-//n\s7t).  An  ex- 
tinct band  of  Lummi  that  resided  on  the 
E.  side  of  San  Juan  id.,  n.  w.  Wash. — 
Gibbs,  Clallam  and  Lummi,  39,  1863. 

Klamaskwaltin.  A Kaiyuhkhotana  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska, 
near  the  mouth  of  Kaiyuh  r. 
Klamaskwaltin.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 
Klamasqualttin. — ('oast  Survey  cited  bv  Baker, 
ibid. 

Klamath  (possibly  from  vtdklakH,  the 
Lutuami  term  for  ‘Indians,’  ‘people,’ 
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‘community’;  lit.  ‘ the  eiicami>ed ’ ).  A 
Luluamian  tribe  in  s.  w.  Oregon.  They 
call  themselves  Itukshikni  or  Auksni, 
‘ {)eoj)le  of  the  lake,’  referring  to  the  fact 
that  their  principal  seats  were  on  Upper 
Klamath  lake.  There  were  also  im- 
portant settlements  on  Williamson  and 
Sj)rague,  rs.  The  Klamath  are  a hardy 
people  and,  unlike  the  other  branch  of 
the  family,  the  ]Modoc,-have  always  lived 
at  peace  with  the  whites.  In  1864  they 
joined  the  Modoc  in  ('cding  the  greater 
part  of  their  territory  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  on  Klamath  res.,  where  they 
numbered  755  in  1905,  including,  how- 


ever, many  former  slaves  and  Jiiembers 
of  other  tribes  who  have  become  more  or 
less  assimilated  with  the  Klamath  since 
the  establishment  of  the  reservation. 
Slavery  was  a notable  institution  among 
the  Klamath,  and  previous  to  the  treaty 
of  1864  they  accompanied  the  iModoc 
every  year  on  a raid  against  the  Acho- 
niawi  of  Pit  r..  Cal.,  for  the  capture  of 
women  and  children  whom  they  retained 
as  slaves  or  bartered  with  the  Chinook  at 
rhe  Dalles.  The  Klamath  took  no  ]>art 
in  the  IModoc  w'ar  of  1872-73,  and  it  is 
sjiid  that  their  contemj)tuous  treatment 
of  the  Modoc  was  a main  cau.'^e  of  the 
dis.satisfaction  of  the  latter  with  their 
homes  on  the  reservation  which  led  to 
their  return  to  Lcjst  r.  and  thus  to  the 
war.  The  following  are  the  Klamath 
settlements  and  divisions  so  far  as  known: 
Awalokaksaksi,  Kohashti,  Kulshtgeush, 
Kuyamskaiks,  Nilakshi,  Shuyakeksh, 
Yaaga,  and  A’^ulalona.  See  also  Kumha- 
tuash.  Consult  Gatschet,  Klamath  Inds., 
Cont.  \.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  1890.  (l.  f.  ) 

Algspaluma.— (bitschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii, 
lit.  I,  xx.viii,  1890  (‘people  of  the  chipmunks’: 
Sahiiptin  name  for  all  Indians  on  Klamath  re.s. 
and  vicinity;  abbreviated  toAigspalo,  Aikspalul. 
Alammimakt  ish.— Ibid.,  xxxiv  (said  to  be  the 
Achomawi  iiame) . Athlameth.— Ibid.  (Calapooya 
name).  Auksiwash.— Ibid,  (so  called  in  Yreka 
(lialect  of  Shasta).  A uksni.— Ibid.  (abbr.  of 
K-ukshikni).  A'-ushkni. — Ibid.,  pt.  n,  31.  Clam- 
aths.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  177, 1844.  Clamets.— 
Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  218,1840.  Clam- 
ouths.— Gallatinin  Trams.  .Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii.map, 
1836.  Clamuth.— Johmson  and  Winter,  Rocky  Mts.^ 
47,  1846.  Clamuts.— White.  Ten  Years  in  Oregon! 
2.‘)9,  1850.  Climath.— Spaulding  in  H.  R.  Rep.  83o! 
2ith  Cong.,  2d  se.ss.,  59,  1842.  E-ukshikni. — Gat- 
sehet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii.  pt.  i,  xxxiv,  1890 
(abbr.  of  the  following).  E-ukshik-ni  mallaks.— 
Ibid,  (own  name:  ‘peojde  at  the  lake’),  i-uks- 
kni.— Ibid.  (abbr.  of  E-ukshikni).  i-ushkni.— 
Ibid.,  pt.  11,31.  Ilamatt. — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th 
Cong., 1st  sess,, 7. 1848 (misprint of  Hale'sTlamatl). 
Kalmaths,— Dyar  (1873)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  183,  44th 
Cong.,  1st  sess., 4, 1876  (misiirint).  Klamacs.— Du- 
flot  de  Mofras,  Explor.  dans  I’Oregon.  ii,  335.1844. 
Klamaks.— Ibid..  357.  Klamat.— Palmer.  Rocky 
Mts. , 103,  1852.  Klamath  Lake  Indians. — Steele  in 
Ind.  AtT.  Rep.  1864,  1‘21.  1865.  Klamaths. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860.  Klamatk.— GatS(ihet 
mis(|uoted  in  Congres  Intermit,  des  Amer.,  iv, 
284.  1.881.  Klameth.— Stanley  in  Smithson.  Mi.se! 
(kill.,  II,  59, 1852.  Klamets. — Farnham,  Trav.,  112, 
1843.  Klawmuts.— Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  10,  1848.  Makaitserk.— Gatschet, 
op.  cil.,  II,  pi.  I.  xxxiv,  1890  (so  called  by  western 
Shasta).  Muck-alucs.— Powers  quoted' by  Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  i,  351 , 1882.  Muk'-a-luk.— Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in,  254,  1877.  Okshee.— 
Steele  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864,  121,  1865.  Ouk- 
skenah.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer.  June  ‘22,  ISCiO. 
Plaikni.— Gatschet,  op,  cit.,  ii,  pt  i,  xxxv,  1890 
(collective  namefor  Klamath,  Modoc,  and  Snakes 
on  Sprague  r.),  Sayl.— Ibid.,  xxiv  (Snake  name). 
Tapaadji.— Curtin,  Ilmawi  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1889  (Ilmawi  name).  Thlamalh. — Tolmie  and 
Daw.son.  Comp.  Voeab.,  11  b,  1884.  Tlamath.— Rux- 
ton.  Adventures,  244.  1848.  Tlamatl.— Hale  in  U. 

S.  Expl.  Exped..  vi,  218. 1840.  Tlameth. — Thomp- 
son in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  490,  1854. 

Klamatuk,  An  old  village,  iirobably 
belonging  to  the  Comox,  on  the  e.  coast 
of  Vancouver  id.,  oiiposite  the  s.  end  of 
^’aldes  id. 
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Kla-ma-took.— Diiwson.  (icol.  Surv.  Can.,  nmi), 
18HH. 

Klaskino  (‘people  of  the  ocean’).  A 
Kwakiutl  tribe  on  Klaskino  inlet,  x.  w. 
coast  of  Vancouver  id.;  pop.  13  in  1888, 
when  last  separately  enumerated. 

Klarkinos.— Can.  Ind.  All.,  145, 1879.  Klas'-k^no.— 
Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1887,  sec. 

II,  65.  Klass-ki-no. — Can.  Ind.  .Aft'.,  189,  1884. 
L'a'sq'enox. — Boas  in  Rci).  Nat.  Mus.  for  1895,  329, 
f897.  L!a'8qlenox“.— Boas  in  Mem..\m.  Mu.s.  Nat. 
Mist.,  V,  pt.  2,  354,  1902.  Tla'sk’enoq.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W. Tribes  Canada,  53.  1890.  Tlats’e'noq.— 
Boas  in  I’etermannsMitt.,  ])t.5,131,1887(misprintb 

Klatanars.  A hand  of  Cowichan  on 
Fra.ser  r. , Brit.  Col.  Bop.  3(5  in  188(5,  when 

last  enumerated  separately. 

Klatanars. — Can.  Ind.  .AIT.  for  1886,  229.  Klata- 
wars. — Ibid,  for  1879,  309. 

Klatlawas.  An  ancient  Clallam  village 
on  Bugetstl.,  Wash.  Its  inhabitants  jiar- 
ticipated  in  the  treaty  of  Point  no  Point, 
Jan.  26,  1855. 

Klatlawas.— Gibbs,  Clallam  and  Lnmmi,  20,  1863. 
Klat-la-wash. — U.S.  Ind. Treat.  (1865),  800,  1873. 

Klatwoat.  A village  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Harrison  r.,  near  its  junction  with  Fra.ser 
r.,  Brit.  Col. — Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff., 
Victoria,  1872. 

Klawak.  The  principal  town  of  the 
Ilenya  Tlingit  on  the  w.  coast  of  Prince 
of  Wales  id. , Alaska.  It  is  now  inhabited 
largely  by  Haida.  Pop.  261  in  1890,  131 
in  1900. 

Chla-wak-kon. — Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  Ill,  1885 
(A‘d» —ueople).  Klawak. — Eleventh  Census,  Alas- 
ka,3,1893.  £.\wa'k.—Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  .A.  E., 
1904.  Thlewhakh.— Holmber}'.Ethno{?.Skiz7..,map, 
1855. 

Klchakuk.  A Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  e.  siile  of  the  entrance  to 
Kuskokwim  bay,  Alaska;  pop.  18  in  1880,- 
49  in  1890. 

Klahangamut.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,inap, 
1899.  Klchakuk.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 
Kl-changamute. — I’etrotf,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  53,  1881. 

Kleaukt  ( Kleaa'kt,  ‘ rocky  bar’ ).  A vil- 
lage of  the  Ntlakyapamuk  on  Fraser  r., 
below  North  Bend,  Ilrit.  Col. — Ilill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5,  1899. 

Kleguchek.  A Kuskwogmiut  Flskimo 
village  in  Alaska,  at  the  mouth  of  Kusko- 
kwim r.  on  the  right  bank. 

Kleguchek. — Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 
Klegutshegamut.— Kilbuck  (1898)  quoted  by  Baker, 
ibid. 

Klemiaksac.— A Chinookan  village  on 
Columbia  r.,  Oreg.,  25  m.  below  The 
Dalles. 

Kle-miak-sac  — Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  176,1844. 

Klikitat  ( Chinookan : ‘ beyond , ’ w it h ref- 
erence to  the  Cascade  mts.  j.  A Shahajitian 
tribe  wliose  former  seat  was  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Cowlitz,  Lewis,  White  Sal- 
mon, and  Klickitat  rs.,  x.  of  (i)olumbia  r., 
in  Klickitat  and  Skamania  cos..  Wash. 
Their  eastern  neighbors  were  the  Yakima, 
who  speak  a closely  related  language, 
and  on  the  w.  they  were  met  by  various 
Sahshan  and  Chinookan  tribes.  In  1805 
Lewis  and  Clark  reported  them  as  win- 
tering on  Yakima  and  Klickitat  rs.,  and 
estimated  their  number  at  about  700. 
Between  1820  and  1830  the  tribes  of  Wil- 


lamette valley  were  visited  by  an  ei>i- 
demic  of  fever  and  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers.  Taking  advantage  of  their 
weakness,  the  Klikitat  croisised  the  Colum- 
bia and  forced  their  way  as  far  s.  as  the 
valley  of  the  Umpqua.  Their  occujjancy 
of  this  territory  was  temporary,  how- 
ever, and  they  were  speedilv  compelled 
to  retire  to  their  old  seat  x.  of  the  Colum- 
bia. The  Klikitat  were  always  active 
ami  enterprising  traders,  ami  from  their 
favorable  position  became  widely  known 
as  intermediaries  between  the  coast  tribes 
and  those  living  e.  of  the  Cascade  range. 
They  joined  in  the  Yakima  treaty  at  Caiiq) 
Stevens,  Wash.,  June  9,  1855,  by  which 

they  ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States. 

They  are  now  almost  wholly  on  \ akima 
res..  Wash.,  where  they  have  become  so 
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merged  with  related  tribes  that  an  accu- 
rate estimate  of  their  number  is  impos- 
sible. Of  the  groups  still  recognized  on 
that  reservation  the  Tqpinish  are  ju’ob- 
ably  their  nearest  relatives  (Mooney  in 
14tii  Rep.  B.  A.  Fk,  738,  189(5)  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a branch  ot  the  Klikitat, 
and  the  Taitinapam,  sjieaking  the  same 
tongue,  as  another  minor  branch.  One 
of  the  settlements  of  the  Klikitat  was 
Wiltkun.  (l.  f.  ) 

Awi-adshi.— Gfttscliet,  Molalla  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  27, 
1877  (Molala  name).  Chick-atat.— Lee  and  Frost, 
Oregon,  176,  1844.  Chickitats. — Lane  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  52,  31st  Cong.,  1st  se.s,«.,  171,  1850.  Chit-ah- 
hut.— Noble  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doe.,  37,  34th  Cong.,  3d 
sess.,  109,  18.57.  Chit-at-hut. — Ibid..  111.  Click-a- 
hut.— Robie  in  Ind.  .Alt.  Rep.  18.57,351.18.58.  Clicka- 
tat. — Leeand  Frost. Oregon, 99. 1841.  Ciicketats. — 
Armstrong, Oregon,  106.1857.  Clicki tats.— Lane  in 
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Iiul.  AIT.  Rep.,  160,  1850.  Glikatats. — Stevens  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  6(i,  34tli  Cong.,  1st  se.s.s.,  43,  1856. 
Halthwypum. — Cuue.s,  1 len  ry  hikI  Thomp.s<  >n  Jon  r. , 
827,1897.  Kanatat. — Gibbs  in  I’ae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i, 
418,  1855.  Klachatah.— Nicolay,  Oregon,  143, 1846. 
Klackatacks. — Wilkes,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  iv,  325, 
1845.  Klackatacks.— Slocnm  (1835)  in  II.  R.  Rep. 
101,  25th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  41,  1839.  Klakatacks.— 
Earn  ham,  Trav.,  112,  1843.  Kleketat.  — Seonler 
(1846)  in  Jonr.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  231,  1848. 
Klicatat.—l'arker,  .Four.,  238,  1840.  Klickataats.— 
Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  173, 1859.  Klick-a-tacks. — 
Catlin,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  ii,  113,  1866.  Klickatates.— 
De  Smet,  IjOtters,  231,  1843.  Klickatats. — Swan, 
Northwest  Coast,  324, 1857.  Klickitats. — Lyman  in 
Oregon  Hist.  Soe.Qnar.,  i,  170,  1900.  Klikalats.— 
thillatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soe.,  ii,  14,  1848. 
Klikatat.— Townsend,  Narr.,  174, 1839.  Kliketan.— 
Seonler  (1846)  in  ,lonr.  Ethnol.  Soe.  Lond.,  i,237, 

1848.  Kliketat. — Seonler  in. Four.  Geog.  Soe.  Lond., 
1,225, 1841.  Klikitats.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1856, 17, 1857. 
Kliquital.— Ind.  A(T.  Rep.  1871,  131,  1872.  Klu'ka- 
tat.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  R.  A.  E.,  738,  18«J6. 
Kluk-ha'-tat. — Dorsey,  Alsea  MS.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884  ( Al.sea  name).  Lewis  River  Band. — Milroyin 
Ind.  AIT.  Reji.,  164,  1881.  Luk‘-a-ta  + t. — MeCaw, 
Bnyalluj)  MS.  voeab.,  H.  A.  E.,  1885  (I’nyallup 
name).  Mahane. — Gatschet,  Umpipia  MS.  vo- 
eab., B.  A.  E.,  1887  (Umpqua  name).  Mi-ylauq'- 
tcu-wun'-ti.— Dorsey,  Al.sea  MS.  Voeab.,  B.  A.  E.. 
1^4  (‘scalpers’:  Alsea  name).  Mun-an'-ne-qu' 
qunne.— Dorsey,  Naltunnetunne  MS.  voeab., B.  A. 
E.,  1884  (‘inland  people’ : Naltunnetunne  name). 
North  Dale  Indians. — Meek  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  10, 1848.  Q,wu'lh-hwai-pum. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  PL,  738,  1896  (‘prairie 
people’:  own  name).  Rea  Ratacks. — Slocum  in 
Sen.  Doc. ‘24, ‘25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  15.1838.  Roil-roil- 
pam.— Pandosy  in  Shea,  Lib.  Am.  Ling.,  vi,  7, 1862. 
Shlakatats. — Belcher,  Voy.,  i,  307,  1843.  Tlakai'- 
tat. — Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Okinagan 
name).  Tlakatat. — Halein  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi, 
569, 1846.  Tlickitacks. — Stanley  in  Smithson.  Misc. 
Coll.,  II,  63,  1852.  T'likatat. — Gibbs  in  Cont.  N. 
A.  Ethnol.,  I,  241,  1877.  Trile  Kalets. — Warre  and 
V’avasonr  (1845)  in  Martin,  Hudson’s  Bay  Ter.,  80, 

1849.  Tse  ‘la'kayat  amim. — Gatschet,  La'kmiut 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  105  (Kalapuya  name).  T;uwa'- 
nxa-ikc. — Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  236. 1901  (Clatsop 
name).  Vancouvers. — Dart  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep., 
215,  1851.  Wahnookt. — Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Cowlitz  name).  White  River  Indians. — Shaw  in 
H.  R.  E.x.  Doc.  37,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  112,  18S7. 
Whulwhaipum. — Tolmie  and  Daw.son,  Comp.  Vo- 
cabs.  Brit.  Col.,  78,  1884.  Whulwhypum. — Lord, 
Naturalist  in  Brit.  Col.,  245,  1866. 

Kliksiwi  {llv'sVwS^,  ‘clover  root  at 
moutli  of  river.’ — Boa.s).  A former  Kwa- 
kiutl  villatie  at  the  mouth  of  Kliksiwi  r., 
oil  the  E.  side  of  Vancouver  id.  All  traces 
of  it  have  disappeared. 

Klik-si-wi. — Daw.son  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for 
1887,  sec.  II,  72.  i.ix-si'we'5— Boas,'  inf’n,  1905. 

Klimmim,  A former  Chehalis  village 
on  theN.  shore  of  (irays  harbor,  Wash. 
Klimmim. — Gibbs,  M.S.,  no.  248,  B.  A.  E.  Weh-ta- 
mich. — Ibid. 

Klinkwan  (Tlingit:  ■himjod'n,  ‘shellfish 
town’;  or  ‘town  where  they  split  yellow 
cedar  hark  into  long  strings  [/d//]’).  A 
Ilaida  town,  occupied  by  the  Vhiku-lanas, 
on  Cordova  hay,  Prince  of  Wales  id., 
Alaska.  In  .Tohn  Work’s  list  (1836-41) 
26  houses  and  417  inhabitants  are  as- 
signetl  to  a town  called  Clit‘k-a.ss.  This 
is  a camping  plai’e  near  Klinkwan,  and 
the  Klinkwan  people  are  evidently  in- 
tended. Petroff  gives  the  po}>ulation  in 
1880-81  as  125,  and  the  census  of  1890 
as  19.  (.1.  K.  s. ) 

Chlen-ko-an  hade.— Knuisc,  Tlinkit  Indiancr,  304, 
1885.  Kliarakans.— Htillcck  quoted  by  Morris, 
Res.  of  Alaska,  67,  1879.  Kliavakans.— Halleck 


quoted  liy  Colyer  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  7869,  5t;2,  1870. 
Klinkwan.— U.  H.  Coast  Survey,  map  of  .\laska, 
s.  E.  section.  Klinquan. — ElevehtliCensus,  Alaska, 
31, 1893.  Kliuquan.— Petrotlin  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
32, 1884.  Tlinkwan  Haade. — Harri.son  in  IToc.  and 
Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ll,  T25,  1895. 

Klinquit.  One  of  the  bands  or  tribes 
taking  part  in  the  Yakima  treaty  of  1855 
(LI.  ,S.  Stat.,  XII,  951,  1863).  they  are 
not  otherwise  identifiable,  and  should  not 
he  confounded  with  the  Tlingit. 

Klkohtl  {Kl-koh’ll).  The  (’hehalis 
name  for  an  ancient  village  on  the  s. 
side  of  tirays  harbor.  Wash. — Cihhs,  .M8. 
no.  248,  B.  A.  K. 

Klochwatone.  ^Mentioned  as  a Tlingit 
family  under  the  leadership  of  Anna- 
hootz,  residing  in  and  near  Sitka,  Alaska, 
and  consisting  of  200  people  in  about  40 
families.  The  name  is  said  to  mean  ‘ war- 
riors,’ hut  in  all  probability  it  is  a corruji- 
tion  of  -ha'  koa-hU-tdn,  ‘ peopleof  the  house 
on  the  i)oint.’  A house  of  this  name 
stood  on  the  point  at  Sitka,  where  Bara- 
noff’s  fort  was  afterward  built.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Kiksadi  and  not  to  Anna- 
hootz’s  people,  therefore  pos.‘'-ihly  the 
word  is  corrupted  from  OocJi-lul-ldn\  ‘wolf 
house  people’),  to  whom  Annahootz  be- 
longed. (.1.  1{.  s. ) 

Klochwatone. — Beardslcc  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  105, 
46th  Cong.,  1st  se.s.';.,  31. 1880.  Kluckwaton. — Ibid., 
32.  Kluckwatone — Ibid. 

Klodesseottine  ( ‘ hay  river  ])eo])le’ ).  A 
division  of  the  Pltchareottine  on  Hayr., 
INIackenzie  Ter.,  Canada.  In  1904  there 
were  247  enumerated  on  the  upper  ami 
115  on  the  lower  river. 

Gens  de  la  riviere  au  Foin. — I’ctitot,  Diet.  Dcn5- 
Dindjid,  xx,  1876.  Slaves  of  Lower  Hay  River. — 
Can.  Ind.  AfT.  1904,  pt.  2,  82, 1905.  Slaves  of  Upper 
Hay  River. — Ibid. 

Klogi.  A Navaho  clan,  named  from  an 
old  pueblo. 

Klbgi. — Matthews  in  .lour.  .\m.  Folk-lore,  in, 
103,  1,890.  KlbgijSine.  — Ibid  (^//ie=‘ people’ ). 
Klbgidine‘.  — Matthews,  Navaho  Legends.  30, 
1,897.  Klogni. — Bonrke,  Moquis  of  ,\riz..  279, 1,884. 

Klokadakaydn  (‘arrow  reed’).  An 
Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  .Vriz.,  in  1875-81. 
Clo-kar-da-ki-ein. — White.  -Apache  Names  for  Ind. 
Tribes,  MS.,  B.  .A. E.,  1,875.  Klokadakaydn. — Bonrke 
in  ,Ionr.  .Am.  Folk-lore,  iii.  111,  1,890.  Klugadu- 
cayn. — Ibid.,  112. 

Klokegottine  ( ‘])rairie  people’).  A Na- 
hane  division  living  between  ^lackenzie 
r.  and  lakes  La  INlartre,  Grandin,  and 
Tache,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada. 
K16-kke-Gottine. — I’etitot,  .Autonr  du  lac  des  Es- 
claves,  362,  1,891.  Klo-kke-ottine. — I’etitot.  MS. 
vocal).,  B.  A.  E.,  1865.  KLo-ke-ottine.  — Ibid. 
Thlo-co-chassies. — Campbell  quoted  by  Dawson 
in  Rep.  fleol.  Surv.  Can.,  200b,  1.8,89.  Tjotoene. — 
Morice.  MS.  letter,  1,890  (Taknlli  name).  T|b- 
to”-na. — Ibid,  (trans.  ‘ grass  people’). 

Klondike  (el  dorado,  a rich  strike,  a 
fortune).  Tliis  word,  which  entered  the 
English  language  of  America  during  the 
Alaskan  gold  fever  of  1898-1900,  is  the 
name  of  a tributary  of  the  Yukon  in  ex- 
treme N.  AV.  Canada.  Klondike  is  a cor- 
ruption of  the  name  of  this  stream  in  out' 
of  the  Athapascan  dialects  prevailing  in 
that  region.  In  the  literature  of  the 
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day,  ‘ Kloiulikc'r,’  and  even  ‘to  Klon- 
dike,’ alwo  oeeur.  Of  the  name  Baker 
((ieog.  Diet.  Alaska,  244,  1902)  says; 
“This  [Klondike]  river  was  named 
Deer  river  by  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Expedition,  in  1867,  and  so  ap- 
peared on  various  maps.  Later  it  was 
called  Raindeer  and  afterwards  Reindeer. 
Ogilvie,  writing  September  6,  1896,  from 
Cudahy,  says:  ‘The  river  known  here 
as  the  Klondike’ ; and  in  a footnote  says: 
‘The  correct  name  is  Thron  Duick.’ 

It  has  also  been  called  Clondyke  and 
Chandik,  or  Deer.’’  i''-  *■'■) 

Kloo  {Xe-u,  ‘southeast,’  the  name  of  a 
town  chief).  A former  Ilaida  town  at 
the  E.  end  of  Tanoo  id.,  (iueen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest  towns  in  the  Haida  country 
and  was  occupied  by  three  families, 
the  Kona-kegawai,  Djiguaahl-lanas,  and 
Kadusgo-kegawai,  to  the  first  of  which 
the  town  chief  belonged.  John  Work 
(1886-41)  assigned  40  houses  and  545  in- 
habitants to  this  town;  old  people  still 
remember  26  houses.  Although  aban- 
doned, the  houses  and  poles  here  are  in 
better  condition  than  in  most  uninhab- 
ited Haida  villages.  (•!.  k-  ) 

Clew.— Can.  Iml.  Aff.  1894,  280,  189.5.  Cloo.- 
Schoolcraft.  Incl.  Tribes,  v,  489,  18, 55  (after  Work, 
1836-41).  Kloo.— Common  geographic  form. 
Klue.— I’oole,  Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  pas.sim, 
1872  Klue’s  Village.— Dawson,  Queen  Cliar- 
lotte  Ids.,  169,  18,80  (so  called  from  chief). 
Lav-skik.— Ibid.  (Chimmesyan  name;  LoJ>4'- 
iuA  =Uhoseof  the  Eagle  clan’).  T’ano.— Boas  in  ^ 
12th  Hep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  25,  1898.  Tanoo.— 
Dawson,  op.  cil.  (own  name;  tlie  name  ol  a 
kind  of  sea  gra.ss).  Tanu  Haade. — Harrison  in 
Froc.  and  Trans.  Rov.  Soc.  Can..  125, 1895.  Tlu.— 
Ibid. 

Kloo.  Atemporary  settlement  on  the  x. 
side  of  Cumshewa'  inlet,  occupied  by 
Ilaida  from  the  older  town  of  Kloo  for  a 
few  vears  before  they  pa.ssed  on  to  Skide- 
gate.'  (.).  R.  s.) 

Klothcketunne  ( K’  lo<;-tcr' -i  Came) . A 
Chastacosta  village  on  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  284,  1890. 

Kltlasen  ( Q!.tl<V seu) . A Songish  band 
at  McNeill  bay,  s.  etid  of  Vancouver  id.-— 
Boas  in  6th  Rei>.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  17, 
1890. 

Kluckhaitkwu.  A band  of  Okinagan 
formerly  living  at  the  falls  of  Okinakane 
r.,  Wa.8h. 

Kluck-hait-kwee.— Stevens  in  Tnd.  Aff.  Rep.,  44o, 
18,54.  Kluckhaitkwu.— Gibbs  in  Fac.  K.  R.  Rep.,  i, 
412,1855. 

Klnghuggue.  Given  as  a Huna  village 
on  Chichagof  id.,  but  probably  identical 
with  the  Chliil-chiigu  of  Krause,  which 
he  places  on  the  mainland  o]>posite.  It 
is  perhapsalso identical  with  Tlushashaki- 
an(q.v.).  Fop.  108  in  1880. 

Chlul-chagu. — Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  104,  188o. 
Klughuggue. — FetrofT  in  10th  Census,  .Alaska,  31, 
1884. 

Klukluuk  (from  LoicCi'q,  ‘slides,’  ap- 
piled  to  jilaces  where  gravel,  small  stones, 
or  sand  slides  or  falls  down).  A village 


of  the  Spences  Bridge  band  of  theNtlakya- 
])amuk,  on  Nicola  r.,  8 m.  from  Spences 
Bridge,  Brit.  Col. 

Kluklu'uk.— Hill-Tout  in  Rej).  Rtlinol.  Surv.  Can., 
4 1899  LOLowu'q. — Teit  ill  Mom.  Am.  Mus*  Nat. 
Hi.st.,  ll,  173,  1900.  , , . , 1 M 

Klukwan  ( ‘old  and  celebrated  place  ). 
The  principal  Chilkat  village  on  Chil- 
katr.,20m.  from  its  mouth.  Indian  jiop. 
in  1890,  820.  , ^ . 

Clokwon.— Willard,  Life  in  Alaska,  ;8, 1W4.  Klak- 
wan.— Kleventh  Census,  Alaska,  3,  1893.  Klok- 
wan.-Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  100, 188,^.  Kluckquan. 
Fetroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  31, 1884.  i.ak>'  -an.— 

Swanton,  held  notes,  B._A.  E,  1904.  ^ /Tvir, 

Klumaitumsh.  Given  by  (iibbs  (Alo., 
B.  A.  E.,  ca.  18,58)  as  the  Chehalis  name 
for  an  ancient  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Grays  harbor,  Wash.,  but  according  to 
Boas  it  is  an  i.sland  near  the  entrance  to 
Grays  harbor.  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  1805, 
spoke  of  it  as  a tribe  of  about  260  peojile 
in  12  houses. 

Clamochtomichs. — Lewis  and  Chirk,  Lxped.,  1 1 , 1 1 J, 
1814.  Clamoctomichs. — Ibid. ,474.  Clamoctomxcks. 
Domeneeh,  Deserts,  I,  441,  I860.  Cla-moc-to- 
mick's.— Grig.  .lour.  Lewis  and  Clarl^  vi,  118, 
1905.  Cla-moi-to-micks,— Ibid.,  70.  Cl^oiton^- 
nish. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Reize,  ii,  350,  181/. 
i.Ema'itEmc. — Boas,  inf’n,  1905. 

Klutak.  An  Eskimo  village  m the 
nslr/ilrwiin  district.  Alaska;  DOt).  21  in 


Klutagmiut.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  164,1893. 

Knacto.  A former  Iroquois,  probably 
Seneca,  village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Che- 
mung r.,  N.  Y.— Pouchot,  map  (1758)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  694,  1858. 

Knaiakhotana.  An  Athapascan  tribe 
inhabiting  Kenai  jienin.,  Alaska,  the 
basins  of  Knik  and  Susliitna  rs.,  and  the 
shores  of  lliamnaand  Cook  lakes.  It  is 
the  only  northern  Athapascan  tribe  occu- 
pying any  large  jtortion  of  the  seacoast. 
They  came  in  contact  with  the  Russians 
at  an  early  date  and  were  subjugated 
only  after 'much  lighting;  a penuanent 
trading  settlement  was  established  in  1 792 
by  Zaikoff  and  Lastochkin,  and  in  1798 
missionaries  settled  on  Cook  inlet.  In 
the  latter  vear  Baranoff  brought  80  con- 
victs to  teach  agriculture  to  the  people  of 
Kenai  penin.;  the  natives  attacked  him 
during  his  explorations,  hut  were  re- 
pulsed, the  Russians  losing  11  men. 
Father  Juvenati  in  1796  attempted  to 
suppress  ])olygamy  among  the  natives, 
but  was  killed  while  preaching  near  lli- 
amna  lake.  Hostilities  were  resumed 
against  Baranoff  in  1801.  An  attempt  to 
explore  the  region  n.  of  Cook  inlet  was 
made  in  1816  by  the  Russian-.-Vmerican 
Co.,  and  in  1819  they  had  4 settlements  on 
Cook  inlet.  In  1838  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox carried  off  nearly  half  the  native 
liopulation.  In  1861  Kenai  penin.  was 
designated  one  of  the  7 missionary  dis- 
tricts of  the  Rus.dan  church.  The  Knaia- 
khotana  are  taller  and  darker  than 
their  Eskimo  neighbors,  but  their  cus- 
toms differ  little  from  those  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribes.  Hunting  and  lishing  are 
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the  chief  occupations,  l)ircl;-l)ark  canoes 
being  used  fur  river  journeys  in  the  in- 
terior, while  for  coast  voyages  bidarkas 
are  purchased  from  the  Eskimo. 

ThoKnaiakhotanaarethemostcivilized 
of  all  the  northern  Athapascan  tribes. 
They  use  dogs  mainly  for  hunting,  not 
harnessing  them  to  their  sleds  even  in  the 
long  journeys  they  perforin  in  winter 
from  one  trapping  ground  to  another. 
Occasionally  in  summer  dogs  are  em- 
ployed as  pack  animals.  Their  log 
houses  are  more  solidly  and  warmly  built 
than  thoseof  the  moving  Ivutchin  tribes; 
they  are  divided  into  an  outer  room 
for  cooking  and  rough  labor,  and  an 
inner  sleeping  apartment,  floored  and 
ceiled,  lighted  through  a pane  of  glass  or 
gut,  and  im|)enetrahle  to  the  outer  air. 
fn  some  villages  the  bedroom  is  used  as  a 
liathroom,  being  then  heati‘d  with  red-hot 
stones;  but  most  villages  have  a bath  hut 
or  two.  in  the  more  j)rimitive  villages 
on  theSushitna  and  Knik  rs.  is  found  the 
old  communal  log  house,  occupied  by 
several  families,  each  having  its  separate 
sleeping  apartment  connected  with  the 
central  structure  by  a hole  in  the  wall. 
Provisions  are  ke[)t  out  of  the  reach  of 
dogs  in  a storehouse  built  of  logs  and  ele- 
vated on  posts  (11th  Census,  Alaska, 
167,  1893). 

They  bury  their  dead  in  wooden  boxes, 
in  which  they  put  also  the  j^roperty  of  the 
deceased,  and  pile  stones  upon  the  grave. 
They  express  grief  by  smearing  their 
faces  with  black  paint,  singeing  their 
hair,  and  lacerating  their  bodies.  Most 
of  their  clothing  is  made  of  the  skin  of 
the  mountain  goat,  which  they  kill  in 
large  numbers.  Their  language  is  ex- 
tremely guttural,  compared  with  that  of 
the  Eskimo  (Dali,  Alaska,  430,  1870). 

Richardson  (Arct.  Exped.,  i,  406, 
1851)  stated  that  the  Knaiakhotana  have 
two  phratries,  one  containing  6 and 
the  other  5 clans.  The  clans,  according 
to  their  mythology,  are  descended  from 
two  women  made  by  the  raven,  and  are 
as  follows:  1,  Kachgiya  (The  Raven); 

2,  Tlachtana  (Weavers  of  Grass  Nets); 

3,  Montochtana  (A  Comer  in  the  Back 
Part  of  the  Hut);  4,  Tschichgi  (Color); 

5,  Nuchschi  (Descended  from  Heaven); 

6,  Kali  (Fishermen).  l,Tultschina  ( Bath- 
ers in  Cold  Water);  2,  Katluchtna  (Lov- 
ers of  Glass  Beads);  3,  Schischlachtana 
(Deceivers  Like  the  Raven) ; 4,  Nuts- 
chichgi;  5,  Zaltana  (Mountain).  Hoff- 
man ( Aijalu,^;amut  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882) 
gives  the  following  Chugachigmiut  names 
fordivisionsof  the  Knaiakhotana:  1,  Kan- 
ikaligamut  (People  Close  to  the  River); 
2,  Maltshokamut  (Valley  People);  3, 
Nanualikmut  ( People  .Around  the  Lake). 
The  same  authority  (Kadiak  AIS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1882)  gives  the.  Kauiagmiut  names 


for  5 divisions:  1,  Nanualuk  (=Nanualik- 
mut);  2,  Kuinruk  (Sea-hunting  People); 
3, Tuiunuk  ( ==Tvonok,  Marsh  People);  4, 
Knikamut  ( = Knik,  Fire-signal  People); 
5,  Tigikpuk  (People  Living  at  the  Base 
of  a Volcano). 

The  Knaiakhotana  villages  are  Chinila, 
Chuitna,  Kasilof,  Kasnatchin,  Kenai. 
Kilchik,  Knakatnuk,  Knik,  Kultuk, 
Kustatan,  Nikhkak,  Nikishka,  Ninilchik, 
Nitak,  Skilak,  Skittok,  Sushitna,  Titu- 
kilsk,  Tyonek,  Tyonok,  and  Zdluiat. 

The  natives  of  Cook  inlet  in  1818  num- 
bered 1,471,  of  whom  723  were  males  and 
748  females.  Baron  AV ranged,  in  1825, 
gave  their  population  as  1,299,  the  fe- 
males being  slightly  in  excess.  In  1839 
Veniaminof  made  the  number  1,628,  and 
in  1860 the  1 loly  Synod  gave 937,  declaring 
that  the  natives  had  become  Christians. 
At  the  acquisition  of  .Alaska  by  the  United 
States  in  1868,  Gen.  Halleck  and  Rev. 
Ahncent  Colyer  erroneously  estimated 
the  Knaiakhotana  at  25,000  (Petroff,  Rep. 
on  Alaska,  40,  1884).  The  population  in 
1880  consisted  of  614  natives,  and  in  1890 
they  numbered  724  (11th  Census,  .Alaska, 
158,  1893). 

Ilyamna  people.— PetrofT  in  10th  Cen.<?us,  Alaska, 
164,  1S.S4.  Kaitana. — De  Meulen,  Kenay  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1870.  Kaneskies. — Colyor  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1869,  553,  1870.  Kanisky. — Ibid..  575. 
Kankiina. — Stalleief  and  PetrofT,  MS.  vocal).,  B.  A. 
E.,  1885.  Kankiinats  kogtana. — Ibid.  Kenai. — Gal- 
latin in  ScdioolcraP,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  401,  1853. 
Kenaians. — Terry  in  Rep.  See.  War.  pt.  I.  41.  18fi9. 
Kenaies. — Sconler  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soe.  Loud.,  i, 
218,  1841.  Kenai-tena. — Dali,  .\laska,  430.  Is70. 
Kenaitses. — Piimrt  in  Rev.  de  Philol.  (“t  d’Elbrog.. 
no.  2,  1,  1875.  Kenaitze. — Ludwig  ipioted  by  Dali 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etbnol.,  i.  35,  1,877.  Kenaiyer. — 
Richardson,  .Vrct.  E.xpcd.,  i,  401,  1851.  Kenai- 
yut. — Ibid.  (Kaniagmiiit  name  iidopted  by  Rus- 
sians). Kenaize.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  116, 
1874.  Kenaizen. — Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog..  8.55,  1826. 
Kenajer.— Ernnin,  Archiv,  VI i,  128, 1849.  Kenas. — 
Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i.  442. 1860.  Kenay. — 
Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lend.,  i,  160,  1841. 
Kenayern. — Wrangell  in  Biier  and  Ifelmersen. 
Bcitriige,  1. 103,  1839.  Kenayzi.— Humboldt,  Ks.'^ai 
Polit.,  I,  347,  1811.  Kiatenses. — Lutke.  Voyaf.'*,  i, 
181,  1835  (probably  identical!.  Kinaetzi.-^Prieh- 
ard,  Phys.  Hist.,  v,  441, 1847.  Kinai. — Vatcr,  Mith- 
ridates,  iii,  230.  1816.  Kinaitsa. — Balbi.  Atlas 
Ethnog.,  1826.  Kinaitze. — Vsiter,  op.  cit.,  229. 
Kinaitzi. — Balbi.  O]).  cit.  Kinaizi. — Vater.  op.  cit., 
228.  Kinajut.— Wrangell  in  Baer  and  lleimerscn, 
Beithige,  i,  103,  1839  (Kauiagmiut  name).  Kin- 
nats. — Petroff  in  10th  Ccn.sus,  Alaska.  25,  1884. 
Kinnats-Khotana. — Ibid..  162.  Kinnatz-kokhta- 
na. — Ibid.,  164.  K’nai'-a-kho-ta'na. — Dali  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  3.5,  1877.  Knaina. — Wrangeli 
in  Baer  and  Hclmcrscn.  Bcitriige,  i,  103,  1839. 
Knaiokhotana. — Eleventh  Ccn.sus.  Alaska,  1.58, 1893. 
Koht-ana.— Liziansky,  M.S.  vocal).,  B.  A.  E.  Ou- 
gagliakmuzi-Kinaia. — Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  1.826. 
Taak  nei. — Doroschin  in  RadlofT,  Worterbuch.  29, 
1874  (Tcnankutchin  name),  Tasne.— Pinart  in 
Rev.de  Philol.  et  d'Ethnog.,  no.  2.6. 1.875  (Tenan- 
kutchin  name!.  Tehanin-Kutchin. — Dali.  Alaska, 
430,  1870  ( Kaiyuhkhotana  name!.  Tenahna. — 
Hoi  tube  rg  (1855!(iuotcd  by  Dali  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.. 
1869, 270. 1870.  Tenaina. — RadlolT.  WOrterbneh,  29, 
1874  (own  name!.  Thnaina. — Holinberg,  Ethnog. 
Skizz.,  6,  1855.  Tinaina. — HolTman,  Kadiak  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882.  Tinina. — HolTman,  Aijaluxamui 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1,882.  Tinnats.— Petroff  in  10th  Cen- 
sus, .Alaska,  25,  1.881.  Tinnats-Khotana. — Ibid., 
162.  Tinnatz-Kokhtana. — H)id.,  164  (own  name!. 
Tnac.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  539,  1878. 
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Tnai.— Dali  iu  Cent.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  35,  1877. 
Tnaina. — Wrangell  in  Baer  and  Helmersen,  Bei- 
triige,  I,  103,  1839  (derived  from  tnai,  ‘man’). 
Tnaina  Ttynai.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i,  116,  1874. 
True  Thnaina.— Holmberg  quoted  by  Dali,  Ala.ska, 
430,  1870. 

Knakatnuk.  A Knaiakliotana  village 
and  trading  post  of  35  natives  in  1880  on 
the  w.  side  of  Knik  bay,  at  the  head  of 
Cook  inlet,  Alaska. 

Knakatnuk.— Petroff  in  10th  Cen.sns,  Alaska,  ‘29, 
1884.  Knik  Station.— Post  route  map,  1903. 

Kuatsomita  {Kndt.'f-o-mi'-ta,  ‘all  erazy 
dogs’).  A society  of  the  Ikunnhkahtsi, 
or  All  Comrades,  in  the  Piegan  trilie;  it 
is  composed  of  men  about  40  years  of 
age. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
221,  1892. 

K’nick  K’neck.  See  Kinnikinnick. 

Knik  ( Eskimo:  ‘tire,’  a name  given  by 
the  Eskimo  of  Kodiak  because,  having 
no  seaworthy  boats  of  their  own,  they 
signaled  for  other  tribes  across  the  bay  to 
send  aid) . A Knaiakhotana  settlement  of 
several  villages  on  Knik  r.,  at  the  head 
of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska.  The  chief  village 
had  46  people  in  1880  (Petroff,  10th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  29,  1884);  in  1900  the  po]>- 
ulation  was  160  in  31  houses.  This  branch 
of  the  tribe  numbers  altogether  between 
200  and  300,  who  obtain  their  subsistence 
l>y  hunting  and  trapping  and  by  barter- 
iiig  with  the  Ahtena,  who  bring  fur  skins 
over  the  divide  between  Knik  and  Copper 
rs.  every  winh'rand  stay  weeks  oi- months 
with  the  Knik,  who  through  this  trade 
obtain  the  clothing,  utensils,  and  even 
luxuries  of  the  whites.  Tlieir  houses  are 
built  above  ground  of  logs  tightly  calked 
with  moss  an.d  covered  with  bark  (11th 
Census,  Alaska,  70,  1893).  They  use  the 
birch-bark  canoe  on  the  iidand  rivers, 
but  purchase  skin  bidarkas  of  the  Kenai 
or  Nikishka  people  to  lish  and  travel 
along  the  coast. 

Kinik.— Petroff  iu  10th  Census.  .Vliiska,  map,  1884. 
Kinnick. — Petroff,  ibid.,  39.  K’niq'-a-mut. — HolT- 
man,  Kadiak  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882._ 

Knives.  Cutting  tools  are  indispensable 
to  primitive  men,  and  the  greatest  in- 
genuity was  exercised  by  the  northern 
tribes  in  th(‘ir  manufacture.  Every  ma- 


WOMAN’S  SLATE  KNIFE  (uLu)j  ESKIMO  (1-4).  (mURDOCH) 


terial  capable  of  taking  and  retaining  an 
edge  was  utilized — wood,  reed,  bone,  ant- 
ler, shell,  stone,  and  metal.  Teeth  are 
nature’s  '‘utting  tools,  and  the  teeth  of 
animals  (shark,  beaver,  etc.)  were  much 
employed  by  j)rimitive  men,  as  also  were 
sharp  bits  of  stone  and  splinU'rs  of  wood 
and  bone,  the  natural  edges  of  which 


were  artificially  sharpened,  and  natural 
forms  were  modilied  to  make  them  more 
effectual.  The  uses  of  the  knife  are  in- 
numerable; it  served  in  war  and  was  in- 


Obsidian  Ceremonial 
Blade,  21  in.  long; 
California,  (holmes) 


OBSIDIAN  Knife  with  Handle  op 
Otter  Skin,?  i-4  in,  long; 
California.  ( Mason) 


(lisi)eusable  iu  every  branch  of  the  arts 
of  life,  in  acquiring  raw  materials,  in  pre- 
jiaring  thi*m  for  us(>,  and  in  sha])ing 
whateviu’ was  made.  Knives  scrvi'd  also 


JASPER  Blade,  b 3-4  in. 
LONG;  California, 
(wilson) 


Flint  Blade  with  Bev- 
eled Edge  (1-2);  Okla- 
homa. (holmes) 


Flint  Knife  with  Beveled 
Edge  (i-a);  Tennessee 


in  symbolism  and  ceremony,  and  one  of 
the  most  cherished  symbols  of  rank  and 
authority  was  the  great  stone  knife 
chipped  with  consuininate  skill  from  ob- 
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sidian  or  flint.  According  to  Culin  the 
stone  knife  is  used  among  the  Pueblos  as 
a symbol  of  divinity,  especially  of  the 
war  gods,  and  is  widely  used  in  a healing 
ceremony  called  the  “knife  ceremony.” 

Differentiation  of 
use  combined 
with  differences 
in  material  to  give 
variety  to  the 
blade  and  its  haft- 
ing;  the  so-called 
ulu,  or  woman’s 
knife  of  the  J'iski- 
mo,  emjiloyed  in 
various  culinary 
arts,  differs  from 


WOMAN'S  Slate  Knife  (1-4)  ; Eskimo. 
(Murdoch) 


the  man’s  knife,  which  is  used  in  carving 
wood  and  for  various  other  inirposes 
(Mason);  and  the  bone  snow  knife  of  the 
Arctic  regions  is  a species  by  itself  (Nel- 
son). The  copjier  knife  is  distinct  from 
the  stone 
knife,  and 
the  latter 
takesamul- 
t i t u d e of 
forms,  pass- 
i n g fro  111 
the  normal 
types  in  one 
direction  into  the  club  or  mace,  in 
another  into  the  scraper,  and  in  another 
into  the  dagger;  and  it  blends  with  the 
arrowhead  and  the  spearhead  so  full}" 
that  110  definite  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween them  save  when  the  com])lete 


IRON  Knife  with  wooden  handle  (i-s); 
Makah 


Knife  of  Nephrite  (i-e)  ; 
Eskimo,  (nelson) 


Knife  with  bone  Han- 
dle; California, 
(smith) 


haft  is  in  evidence.  The  flaked  knife 
l)lade  of  flint  is  straight  like  a S|)carhead 
or  is  curved  like  a hook  or  sickle,  and  it 
is  fre(|uently  beveled  on  one  or  both 
edges.  The  ceremonial  knife  is  often 
of  large  size  and  great  beauty.  Certain 


Tennessee  flint  blades,  believed  to  be  of 
this  class,  though  very  slender,  measure 
upward  of  2 ft  in  length,  while  the 
beautiful  red  and  black  obsidian  blades 
of  California  are  hardly  less  noteworthy. 
Speaking  of  the  latter.  Powers  says:  “I 
have  seen  several  which  Avere  15  in. 


COPPER  Knife  or 
Dagger;  haida. 
(niblack) 


ceremonial  knife,  length  24  1-2  IN.  ; KWAKIUTL.  (bOAS 

or  more  in  length  and  about  in.  wide 
in  the  widest  part.  Pieces  as  large  as 
these  are  carried  lifted  in  the  hands  in 
the  dance,  wrapped  with  skin  or  cloth  to 
j)revent  the  rough  edges  from  lacerating 
the  hands,  but  the  smaller  ones  are 
mounted  in  Avooden  handles  and  glued 
fast.  The  large  ones  can  not  be  pur- 
chased at  any  price.”  See  Implements. 

Two  or  three  tribes  of  In- 
dians, A’arious  clans,  and  some 
towns  received 
their  names  from 
the  knife,  as 
Conshac.  (‘reed 
knife’),  a name 
for  the  Creeks; 
fhe  town  of  Knsa 
among  the  Choc- 
1 a w,  a n d the 
Ntlakyaiiamuk  of 
Thompson  r., 

Brit.  (’ol. 

Consult  Boas 
( 1 ) in  6th  KAj). 

B.  A.  E.,  1888, 

(2)  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1895,  1897;  Fowke 
in  13th  Re2>.  B.  E.,  1896;  Goddard  in 
Pub.  Univ.  of  (''ah,  Anthroji.  ser.,  i,  1903; 
Holmes  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rej).  1901,  1903; 
Mason  (1)  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1890,  1891; 
(2)  ibid.,  1897,  1901;  (3)  ibid.,  1886, 
1889;  Moorehead,  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900; 
IMurdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892; 
Nelson  iiil8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E., 

1899;  Niblack 
in  Rep.  Nat. 

.Mus.  1888, 

1890;  PoAvers 
in  Cont.  N.  A. 

Ethnoh,  nr, 

1877;  Ran  in 
Smithson. 

Cont.,  .x.xii, 

1876;  Rust  and  Kroeber  in  Am.  Anthroi>., 
VII,  688,  1905;  Thruston,  Antiq.  of  Tenn., 
1897;  Wilson  in  Rep.  Nat.  IMus.  1897, 
1899.  (av.  h.  n.) 

Knots.  The  Indians,  and  especially 
the  Eskimo,  whose  difliculties  Avith  un- 
fastening lines  in  a frozen  area  made  them 
ingenious,  tied  for  A'arious  purj)oses  many 


Slate  Knife  with 
WOODEN  Han- 
dle ( 1-5) ; Es- 
kimo. (Mur- 
doch ) 


IRON  Carving  Knives;  Eskimo,  (masin) 
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kinds  of  knots  and  splices  in  bark,  steins, 
roots,  sinew  thongs,  strings,  and  ropes. 
There  were  knots  and  turk’s  heads  in 
the  ends  of  lines  for  buttons  and  toggles 
and  for  fastening  work,  loops  and  run- 
ning nooses  for  bowstrings  and  tent  fas- 
tenings, knots  for  attaching  one  line  to 
another  or  to  some  object,  the  knots  in 
netting  for  fish  nets  and  the  webbing  in 
snowshoes  and  rackets,  knots  for  attach- 
ing burdens  and  for  packing  and  cinch- 
ing, decorative  knots  in  the  dress  of  botli 
se.xes,  and  memorial  knots  used  in  cal- 
endars and  for  registering  accounts  and  in 
religion.  The  bight, 
seen  on  Yumaii  car- 
rying baskets,  was 
universal,  and  the 
single,  square,  and 
granny  knots  and 
the  half  hitch  were 
also  quite  common. 
In  1680  the  Pueblo 
ludians  communi- 
cated the  number  of 
days  before  their 
great  uprising 
against  the  Span- 
iards by  means  of  a 
knotted  string,  and 
some  of  their  de- 
scendants still  keej)  ])ersonal  calendars 
l)y  the  same  means,  but  in  North  America 
the  qtiifni  was  nowhere  so  highly  devel- 
oi>ed  as  it  was  in  Peru.  Boas  (Bull.  Am. 
^lus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xv,  1001)  illustrates  the 
many  splices,  hitches,  loops,  and  knots  of 
the  Eskimo;  Murdoch  (9th  Rep.  B.  A.  K., 
1892)  has  treated  the  knots  used  in  nets, 
snowshoes,andsinew-backedbows;  Dixon 
(Bnll.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  1905) 
shows  the  knots  of  the  northern  Maidu 
of  California;  and  Mason  (Smithson.  Rep. 
for  1893)  gives  details  of  those  generally 
iLsed  on  bows  and  arrows.  (o.  t.  .m.) 

Knou  {X’nov/,  ‘ eagle’ ).  A gens  of  the 
Potawatomi,  q.  v.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
167,  1877. 

Knowilamowan.  .\  former  Chinookan 
village  25  m.  from  The  Dalles,  on  Colum- 
bia r.,  Oreg. 

Know-il-a-mow-an.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  176, 


— C.C  ■' 


Knots  of  the  central  Eskimo, 
(boas) 


IHl-l. 

Koagaogit  ( Koaija'ogit,  ‘ wide  and  rush- 
ing waters’).  A former  Haida  town  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Bearskin  bay,  Skidegate 
inlet,  tiueen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  C’ol., 
in  po.«session  of  the  Djahui-gitinai. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  279,  1905. 

Koakotsalgi  {I'on-k'dtchi  ‘wildcat,’  algi 
Dieople’).  A clan  of  the  Creeks. 

Koakotsalgi.— Gutschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  l.')5, 
1884.  Ku-wa'-ku-che.— Morgan,  .\no.  Soc.,  161, 
1877. 

Koalcha  ( QwE/tca).  A S(iuawmish  vil- 
lage community  at  Linn  cr.,  Burrard 
inlet,  Brit.  Col. — llill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.,  475,  1900. 


Koalekt  {Koa'lEqt).  A Chehalis  village 
at  the  headwaters  of  a w.  tributary  of 
Harrison  r. , in  s.  w.  British  Columbia. — 
Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1891. 

Koanalalis  {Koana'hdis).  The  ancestor 
of  a Nimkish  gens  after  whom  the  gens 
was  sometimes  named. — Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitt.,  j)t.  5,  130,  1887. 

Koapk  {(j’ua'px).  One  of  the  Talio 
towns  of  the  Bellacoola  at  the  head  of 
South  Bentinck  arm,  coast  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

K.’oa'piL— Boas  in  7lh  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3, 
1891.  Q’oa'px. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  4^  1898. 

Koas.  Mentioned  as  a tribe  residing 
with  thellutsnuwu,  Chilkat,  and  others, 
in  Sitka,  Ala.ska  (Beardslee  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  105.  46th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  31,  1880). 
It  possibly  refers  to  the  Kuiu,  otherwise 
the  name  is  unidentitiable. 

Koasati.  An  Upper  Creek  tribe  speak- 
ing a dialect  almo.st  identical  with  Ali- 
bamu  and  evidently  nothing  more  than 
a large  division  of  that  people.  The 
name  apjiears  to  contain  the  word  for 
‘cane’  or  ‘reed,’  and  Gatschet  has  sug- 
gested that  it  may  signify  ‘white  cane.’ 
During  the  middfe  and  lattt*r  jiart  of  the 
18th  century  the  Koasati  lived,  ajipa- 
rently  in  one  princijial  village,  on  the 
right  bank  of  Alabama  r.,  3 m.  below  the 
eontluence  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa, 
where  the  modern  town  of  Coosada,  Ala., 
perpetuates  their  name;  but  soon  after  w. 
Florida  wasceded  to  Great  Britain,  in  1763, 
“two  villages  of  Koasati”  mov(‘d  over  to 
the  Tombigbee  and  settled  bcdow  the. 
mouth  of  Sukenateha  cr.  Romans  and 
other  writers  always  mention  two  settle- 
ments here,  Sukta-loo.«a  and  Occhoy  or 
Hychoy,  the  latter  being  evidently  either 
Koasati  or  Alibamu.  The  Witnmka  Ali- 
bamu  moved  with  them  and  established 
themselves  lower  down.  Later  the  Koa- 
sati descended  the  river  to  a point  a few 
miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Tombig- 
bee and  the  Alabama,  but,  together  with 
their  Alibamu  associates,  they  soon  re- 
turned to  their  ancient  seats  on  the  upper 
Alabama.  A “ Coosawda”  village  existed 
on  Tennessee  r.,  near  the  site  of  Langston, 
Jackson  co.,  Ala.,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  but  it  is  uncertain  wdietber 
its  occupants  were  true  Koasati.  In  1799 
Hawkins  stated  that  jiart  of  the  Koasati 
had  recently  crossed  tlie  Mississippi,  and 
Sibley  in  1805  informs  us  that  these 
first  settled  on  Bayou  Chicot  I)ut  4 years 
later  moved  over  to  the  e.  bank  of  Sabine 
r.,  80  m.  s.  of  Natchitoches,  l>a.  Thence 
they  Sjtread  over  much  of  e.  Texas  as  far 
as  Trinity  r.,  while  a jiortion,  or  perhajts 
some  of  those  who  had  remained  in  .\la- 
bama,  obtained  permission  fromtbe  (kiddo 
to  settle  on  Red  r.  Schermerhorn  (Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  Ji,  26,  1814)  states 
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that  in  1812  the  Koasati  on  Sabine  r. 
numbered  600,  and  in  1820  INIorse  gave  350 
on  Red  r.,  50  on  theNeches,  40  ni.  above 
its  mouth,  and  240  on  the  Trinity,  40  to 
50  m.  above  its  mouth.  Bollaert  (1850) 
estimated  the  number  of  warriors  belong- 
ing to  the  Koasati  on  the  lower  Trinity 
as  500,  in  2 villages,  Colete  and  Batista. 
In  1870  50  were  in  Polk  eo.,  Tex.,  and 
100  near  Opelousas,  La.  They  were 
honest,  industrious,  and  ))eaeeful,  and 
still  dressed  in  the  Indian  manner. 
Powell  (7tb  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891)  sa}'s 
that  in  1886  there  were  4 families  of 
Koasati,  of  about  25  individuals,  near  the 
town  of  Shepherd,  San  Jacinto  co.,  Tex. 
As  part  of  the  true  Alibamu  were  in  this 
same  region  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  them  have  been  included  in  the 
above  enumerations.  Those  of  the  Koa- 
sati who  stayed  in  their  original  seats 
and  sul)sequently  moved  to  Indian  Ter- 
ritory also  remained  near  the  Alibamu 
for  the  greater  part,  although  they  are 
found  in  several  places  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  Okla.  Two  towns  in  the  Creek 
Nation  are  named  after  them.  (,i.  r.  s.  ) 
Aquas-saw-tee.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  I,  2G8, 
ISM.  Coashatay. — Long,  Exped.  to  Rocky  Mts.,  n, 
310,  1823.  Coashatta.— I’iko,  'ITavels,  map  of  La., 
1811.  Coassattis. — Trumbnll  in  John.son’s  Oyclo- 
p:cdia,  ii,  11.56,  1877.  Cochatties. — Le  Branche 
(1839)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  14,  32d  Cong.,  2d  se.ss.,  27, 
18.53.  Colchattas.— Keano  in  Stanford,  Compcnd., 
509, 1878.  Conchaques.— Ibcr^^lle  (1702)  in  Margry, 
Dec..  IV,  .594,  1.S80.  Conchatas. — Brackenridgc, 
Views  of  La.,  82,  1815.  Conchatez. — De  I’lsle,  inaj) 
(ca.  1710)  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  Ii,  294-295,  1886. 
Conchati.— d’Anville’s  map  in  Hamilton,  Colonial 
Mobile,  1.58,  1897.  Conchattas. — Sibley,  Hist. 
Sketche.s,  81,  1806.  Conchttas. — Lewis  and  Clark, 
.lonrnal,  154,  1840.  Conshacs. — Romans,  Fla.,  90, 
1775.  Conshaes.— Romans  misquoted  by  Hawkins 
(1799), Sketch,  15, 1848.  Conshattas.— Brown. West, 
(laz.,  1.52, 1817.  Coosadas. — Romans, Fla., i,. 332, 1775. 
Coosadis. — Ibid., 90.  Coosauda. — Bartram, Travels, 
461,  1791  (town  of  Tallapoosa;  speak  the  Stincard 
language).  Coo-sau-dee. — Hawkins (1779), Sketch, 
35,  1848.  Coosawda. — Pickett,  Hi.st.  Ala.,  it,  104, 
1851.  Coosawda's. — Campbell  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  274,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  20,  1838.  Coosaw- 
der. — Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425,  24th  Cong.,  1st  se.ss.,  2.53, 
1836.  Cooshates.— Ind.  AT.  Rep.  1.849,  33.  1850. 
Cooshatties. — Whitc.sidein  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  327, 1870. 
Coosidas. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  115,  1855. 
Goowarsartdas. — Woodward,  Remin.,  13,  1859. 
Coowersortda. — Ibid. ,36.  Coshattas. — Morse,  Rep. 
to  Sec.  War,  257,  1822.  Coshattees. — Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  .585,  1853.  Couchates. — Bcrquin 
Duvallon,  Travels,  97,  1.806.  Cousatee. — Jefferys, 
Am.  Atlas,  5,  1776  (town  on  w.  bank  of  Alabama 
r.).  Cousoudee.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814),  163, 1,837. 
Coussao.— Hutchins,  Hist.  Narr.,  83. 17.84  (probably 
identical).  Coussati. — .\lccdo.  Die.  Geog.,  i,  676, 
1786.  Coussehate. — Milfort,  M6moirc,  265,  1802. 
Cunhates. — Martin,  Hist.  La.,  ii,  206.  1827.  Cusha- 
tees.— Maillard,  Hist.  'Pexas,  252,  18-12.  Cush-eh- 
tah. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  3'ribcs,  i,  309, 18.51.  Cussa- 
dies. — Weatherford  (1793)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind. 
Aff.,  I,  385,  1832.  Cusshetaes.— Coxe,  Carolana,  23, 
1741.  Cutchates. — Doc.  of  1828  in  Soc.  Geog.  Mcx., 
267, 1870  (live  on  E.  bankof  3'rinidad  ITrinity]  r.). 
Cuzadans. — Ralinc.stiue,  introd.  Marsliall,  Ky.,  i, 
24,  1824.  Koo  a sah  te.— Adair,  Am.  Ind..  169, 177.5. 
Ko-sa-te'ha"-ya. — Dorsey,  Biloxi  MS.  Diet.,  B..\.E., 
1892  (Biloxi  name).  Quaasada. — U.  S.  Ind.  Treat. 
(1.827),  420,  1837.  Qua-saw-das. — Ind.  .\tl.  Rep., 
279,  1.846  (on  Canadian  r.,  Ind.  1'er).  Quesadas. — 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  .\m.  .\ntiq.  Soc.,  ii,  97,  Dsl6. 
Queseda. — Schemnerhorn  (18121  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  II,  18,  1814.  Quezedans.— Kalincsquc, 


introd.,  Manshall,  Ky.,  i,  24,  1824.  Shati.— Popu- 
lar abbreviation  of  koasati  in  Texas. 

Koasati.  Two  towns  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, both  in  the  s.  part  of  their  territory 
near  Canadian  r.,  one  a few  miles  w.  of 
Plufaula,  the  other  tv.  of  Hilabi,  Okla. 
Koassati.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  185, 1888. 

Koatlna  {Q'od'hna).  A Bellacoola  vil- 
lage on  a bay  of  the  same  name  at  the  s. 
entrance  of  Bentinckarm,  coast  of  British 
Columbia. 

K'oa'tlna.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3, 
1891.  Q’oa'i.na. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  II,  48, 1898. 

Kocheyali.  A former  Yokuts  tribe  that 
perhaps  lived  on  Kings  r.,  Cal. — A.  L. 
Kroeber,  inf’n,  1906.  See  Maripomn 
Family. 

Kochinish-yaka.  The  Yellow-corn  clan 
of  the  Keresan  pueblos  of  Acoma  and 
Laguna,  N.  Mex.  See  Yaka. 

Kochinish-yaka-hano'!'’. — Hodge  in  Am.  .Antbrop., 
IX, 349, 1896 (Laguna form:  yAka=' corn’ \ hanoi'l‘  = 
‘people’).  Kochinishyaka-hanoq'''>. — Ibid.  (Acoma 
form) . 

Kochkok.  A Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  right  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska, 
near  the  Kuskokwim  portage. 

Kochkogamute.— Raymond  (1869)  quoted  by  Ba- 
ker, Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kokok. — Baker, 
ibid. 

Kodiak.  A town  on  St  Paul’s  harbor, 
at  the  E.  end  of  Kodiak  id.,  Alaska,  es- 
tablished among  the  Eskimo  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1789  as  a center  of  the  fur  trade. 
Pop.  288  in  1880,  495  in  1890,  341  in  1900. 

Kadiak.— Bruce.  Alaska,  map,  1k85.  Pavlovsky 
gavan.— Eleventh  Census.  Alaska.  75,  1893  (Rus- 
sian: ‘Paul’s  harbor’;  natives  still  call  it  Garun, 
‘the  harbor’).  Saint  Paul. — Petroff,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  ‘28,  1884. 

Kodlimarn  {(Jodlimarn).  Asummerset- 
tlement  of  the  Eskimo  of  the  plateau  of 
Nugumiut,  on  the  e.  entrance  to  Frobisher 
bay,  Baffin  land. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  map,  1888. 

Koeats.  (.liven  as  a I'te  band  or  tribe  in 
N.  central  Nevada,  but  evidently  Paviot- 
so. — Powell  ill  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  86,  43d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1,  1874. 

Koeentwakah.  See  Coruplanter. 
Koekoaainok  {Qor'qoaainox,  ‘people 
from  the  river  Koais’).  A gens  of  the 
Tenaktak,  a Kwakiiitl  tribe. — Boas  in 
Rei>.  Nat.  IMus.  for  1895,  331,  1897. 

Koekoi(  K'de'kdi).  A Squawini.sh village 
eommimity  on  the  tv.  side  of  llowesd., 
Brit.  Col. — Ilill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A. 
S.,  474,  1900. 

Koeksotenok  (‘people  of  the  other  side’). 
A Kwakiiitl  tribe  on  (lilford  id.,  Brit. 
Col.  The  gentes  are  Naknalmla,  Memog- 
gyins, Gyigyilkam, and Nenelpae.  In  1885 
they  liveil  with  the.  Mamalelekala  in  a 
town  called  Memkumlisr  Kwakwakas 
was  probably  a former  village.  Pop.  50 
in  1885,  the  la.st  time  the  name  appears. 

K we'k  sofenoq.— Buns  in  6th  Rci>.  N.  W.  Tribes 
('an..  .54,  1.S90.  Kwick-so-te-no. — Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
189,1884.  Kwiksot'enoq. — Boas  in  Bull.  .Am.  Geog. 
Soc..  227.  1.8.87.  Kwik'-so-tino. — Dawson  iu  Trans. 
Hoy.. Soc.  Can.  for  18.87,  sec.  n.74.  Qoe'xsot’enox. — 
Boas  iu  Rep.  Nal.  Mus.  for  1895,  330, 1897.  Quick- 
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sul-i-nut.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  ai>]).,  1859. 
Qwe'q“  sotle'nox". — Boas  in  Mem.  .\ni.  Mils.  Nat. 
Hist.,  V,  pt.  1, 150, 1902. 

Koetas  {Qloc'tai^,  ‘ earth -eaters’ ).  A 
family  of  the  Kaven  clan  lielonging  to  the 
Kaigani  or  Alaskan  liranch  of  llaida. 
According  to  the  sonthern  Ilaidti  they 
derived  their  name  from  the  fact  that 
in  a legendary  llaida  town  whence  all 
the  Ravens  came  (see  Dtdji-lwiax)  they 
used  to  live  near  the  trails.  The  Kai- 
gani themselves,  however,  say  that  when 
they  first  settled  at  Hlgan,  on  the  w. 
coast  of  (iraham  id.,  they  were  called, 
from  the  town,  Hhm-staa-lanas  (A‘vi/t 
stag'd  Id^nns,  ‘ holding-np-the-tin-town- 
people ’ ) . Afterward  they  began  to  cook 
and  eat  a plant  called  hlknnit  {ih-Ia'nil) 
which  grows  under  the  salmon-berry 
hashes.  Some  of  them  then  joked  at 
this,jSaying,  “We  areeven  eating  earth,” 
hence  the  name  Koetas.  On  the  Alaska 
mainland  their  town  was  Snkkwan. 
There  were  5 subdivisions:  t.'hats-hadai, 
Hnadjinaas-hadai,  Nakalas-hadai,  Hlka- 
onedis,  and  Naden-hadai.  (.i.,  h.  s.  ) 
K-’oe'tas.— Boii.-^,  12tli  Hep.  X.  W.  Tribe.s  Can., 22, 
1898.  Qloe'tas.—Swnntoii,  Clint.  Haiila,  272,  1905. 

Koetenok  ( (/ oe/lenox,  ‘ raven’ ).  A clan 
of  the  Bellabella,  a Kwakintl  tribe. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  828,  1897. 

Koga  {(id'ga).  A small  Haida  town 
formerly  on  McKay  harbor,  Cnmshewa 
inlet,  (jneen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col., 
which  was  occnjiied  by  a family  of  the 
same  name,  of  low  social  rank,  who  after- 
ward moved  to  Skedans. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  279,  1905. 

Kogahl-lanas  ( Qo'gid  hVncis,  ‘ people  of 
the  town  of  Koga’).’  .V  small  division  of 
the  Kagials-kegawai  family  group  of  the 
Haida.  They  were  of  low  social  rank. 
Their  town,  called  Koga,  once  stood  in 
McKay  harbor,  and  theyaresaid  to  have 
been  won  in  a gambling  contest  by  the 
Kagials-kegawai. — Swanton, Cont.  I iaida, 
269,  1905. 

Kogals-kun  { K.'oga-'h  kmi,  ‘sand-spit 
])oint’ ).  A former  Haida  town  on  Masset 
inlet,  (iueen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col., 
occupied  l>y  the  Aostlan-lnagai. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Kogangas  ( Qoi/d'uns, ‘sea-otters’ ).  An 
extinct  family  group  belonging  to  the 
Raven  clan  of  the  Haida.  Their  towns 
stood  near  the  modern  town  of  Skidegate, 
Qneen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  (.i.  u.  s.) 

K og  a'ngas.— Boas,  12th  Ucp.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can- 
ada, 24,  1898.  Qoga'nas. — Swanton,  (’out.  Haida, 
2C9,  1905. 

Kogiung.  A Kiatagmint  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  the  month  of  Kvichak  r.,  Bristol 
bay,  Alaska;  [lop.  29  in  1880,  188  in  1890, 
538  in  1900. 

Koggiung. — Pctroff  in  10th  Census,  Ala.ska,  17, 
1884.  Kogiung. — Baker,  Geojr.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902. 

Kogluk.  A Kaviagmint  village  at  C. 
Nome,  Alaska. — Eleventh  Census,  Alaska, 
162,  1898. 


Koguethagechton.  See  White-eyei^. 

Kogui  [Kogid,  ‘elks’).  A tribal  divi- 
sion of  the  Kiowa. — IMooney  in  14th  Re]). 
B.  A.  E.,  1079,  1896. 

Kohamutkikatska  (Creek:  koha  ‘cane’, 
mutki  ‘cut  off’,  M/s/.a  ‘broken’).  A for- 
mer upper  Creek  town  with  128  families 
in  1882.  Location  unknown. 
Koho-mats-ka-catch-ka. — Campbell  (183(i)  in  H.R. 
Doc.  271, 25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  20, 1838.  Ko  ho  mut- 
ki garts  kar.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  IV,  578, 
1854.  Ko-ho-muts-ka-catch-ka.— Crawford  (1836) 
in  H.  R.  K.x.  Doe.  274,  op.  eit.,  24.  Ko-ho-muts-ki- 
gar.— H.  R.  Ex.Doc.27(),  24tli  Cong.,  1st  ses.s.,  162, 
18:16.  Kohomutskigartokar. — Sen.  K.x.  Doe.  425, 
24th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  299,_  18:16. 

Kohani.  A subtribe  or  band  of  the 
Karankawa.  They  tire  mentioned  as  late 
as  1824  in  connection  with  the  Coaqnes, 
from  which  it  seems  jirobable  that  they 
were  one  of  the  bands  living  near  Colo- 
rado r.,  Texas.  They  may  be  identical 
with  the  (^nevenes  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  ^ 

Cobanes.— .Joutel  quoted  by  Bareia,  En.sayo,  271, 
1723.  Cohannies.— Texas  Hist.  A.s.s.  t)nar.,  vi,  2.50, 
1903.  Coxanes.— Solis  (1768)  cited  by  II.  K.  Bolton, 
inf’n,  1906.  Cujanes,  Ri]>perdil  (1777),  ibid.  Cu- 
janos. — Bollaert  in  .'onr.  Kthnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  Ii, 
276, 18,50,  Cuyanes. — Bollaert  quoted  by  (iatschet, 
Karankawa  Inds.,  35,  1891.  Kouans.— .lontel, 
.loiir.  Voy.,  90,  1719.  Q,uevenea. — Cabeza  de  Vaea 
(1565),  Smith  trims.,  137,1871  (jiossibly  idei'.tical). 
ftuianes.— Ripperdtl  (1777)  cited  Ijy  II.  E.  Bolton, 
int'n,  1906.  Quoan.— .Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry, 
Dec.,  iir,  288, 1878.  ^ 

Kohasaya  {Ko-lia-say-a).  A former 
pueblo  of  the  Sia,  x.  of  the  jiresent  Sia 
pueblo,  N.  Mex.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  196,  1892.  Ree  I\akan- 
(ttzatia. 

Kohashti  (‘starting  place  of  canoes’). 
A Klamath  settlement,  of  5 or  6 lionses  in 
1890,  at  the  x.  e.  end  of  Upiier  Klamath 
lake,  Oreg.,  3 m.  n.  of  Yaaga;  once  the 
site  of  the  Klamath  Indian  agency. 

Kohashti.— Gat.schet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii, 
pt.  I,  XXX,  1890.  Ko-was-ta. — .Vpplegiite  in  Ind. 
AIT.  Rep.,  89, 1866.  Kuhuashti. — Giitschct,  op.  eit. 
Skohuashki. — Ibid. 

Kohatsoath.  A se])t  of  the  Toi]uart,  a 
Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Canada,  82,  1890. 

Kohhokking  (‘at  the  land  of  pines.’ — 
Hewitt) . A Delaware  village  in  1 758  near 
“ Painted  Post,”  in  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  or 
Elmira,  formerly  called  Painted  Post,  in 
Chemung  co.,  N.  Y.  See  Alden  (1884) 
in  Alass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s.,  vi,  147, 
1887. 

Kohltiene's  Village.  The  summer  camp 
of  a Stikine  chief  named  KfiltEn  on  Sti- 
kine  r.,  Alaska;  28  peo]de  were  there  in 
18.80. — Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  82, 
1884. 

Koi.  A former  Porno  village  on  Lower 
Taike  id.,  Lake  co.,  Cal.  The  island  was 
known  to  the  Indians  by  the  same  name. 
See  Mdkhelchel.  (s.  a.  h. ) 

Koi  ( ‘luinther’ ).  A C’hickasaw  jihratry. 
Koa.— Gibbs  quoted  by  GiUseliet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  96,  1884.  Xoi. — ('opcland  quoted  by  Mor- 
giin,  .5 lie.  Soc.,  163,  1877. 

Koiaum  (‘to  pick  berries’).  A village 
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of  the  Ntlakyapainuk  on  tlie  e.  side  of 
Fraser  r.,  25  in.  above  Yale,  Jirit.  Col. 

Boston  Bar.— Name  Kiveii  by  wliitCH.  Koia'um. — 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  KW,  1900. 
duiyone.— Brit.  Col.  ma]),  Ind.  AtY.,  Victoria,  1872 
(probably  identical). 

Koikahtenok  ( (ioVlraxtenox,  ‘whale  peo- 
ple’) . A clan  of  the  Wikeno,  a Kwakiutl 
tribe. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1895, 
828,  1897. 

Koikoi  ( Xoe'xoi’.  a snjternatural  being, 
soinetiines  described  as  living  in  ponds: 
used  as  a mask  by  the  Lillooet,  many 
coastSalish,  and  thesouthern  Kwakiutl. — 
Boas).  A S(iuawmish  village  community 
on  Burrard  iidet,  Brit.  (lol. 
doujoi. — Hill-Tout  in  Ke)).  Brit.  A.  .A.  S.,  -174,  1900. 
Xoe'xoe. — Boas,  inf'n,  190.7. 

Koinchush  (‘wildcat’).  A Chickasaw 
clan  of  the  Koi  phratry. 

Ko-in-chush. — Morgan,  .\uc.  Soc.,  103, 1877.  Ko-in- 
tchush. — Gat.sclict,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  90.  lost. 

Koinisun  { KdinVsnu).  An  Ita  Fskimo 
settlement  on  Inglefield  gulf,  n.  (Jreen- 
land. — Stein  in  Petermanns  IMitt.,  no,  9, 
map,  1902. 

Koiskana  (from  l-ocs,  or  kwo'es,  :i  liush 
the  bark  of  which  is  used  for  making 
twine;  some  say  it  is  a Stuwigh  or  Atha- 
pascan name,  but.  this  seems  doubtful). 
A village  of  the  Nicola  band  of  Ntlakya- 
pamuk  near  Nicolar.,  29  m.  above  Spences 
Bridge,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  52  in  1901,  the 
last  time  the  name  appears. 

Koaskuna'.— Hill-Tout  in  Kep.  Etlinol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4, 1899.  Koiskana'.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  n,  174.  1900.  Kuinskanaht. — Can.  Ind. 
AtY.  for  1892,  313.  Kwois-kun-a'.— ilawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1891,  .sec.  li,  44.  Pitit  Creek.— 
Teit,  op.  cit.  (name  given  by  whites),  dais- 
kana'. — Teit,  op.  cit.  duinskanaht. — Can.  Ind. 
AtY.  for  1898,  419.  duinskanht. — Ibid,  for  1901,  IfiO. 
duis-kan-aht.— Ibid,  for  1886,  232.  duss-kan-aht.— 
Ibid,  for  1883,  191. 

Koiyo  {Koi-i/o).  A former  Chumashau 
village  at  Canada  del  Coyote,  ^"entura 
CO.,  Cal. — Heushaw,  Buenaventura  IMS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Kojejewininewug  ( Kuch'lcliiHun'in'iwkig; 
from  knchlcMw,  referring  to  the  straits  and 
bends  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  on  which 
they  resided;  Inhifirug,  ‘peoj)le’).  A 
division  of  the  Chippewa  formerly  living 
on  Rainy  lake  and  river  on  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  ]\iinnesota  tmd  in  the  adjacent  part 
of  British  America. 

Algonquins  of  Rainy  Lake. — Lewis  and  Clark, 
Tnivels,  75,  1806.  Koch^che  Wenenewak.— Long. 
Kxped.  St  Peter’s  R.,  ii,  1.5:1,  1824.  Ko-je-je-win- 
in-e-wug.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
V,  81,  1885.  Kotchitchi-wininiwak. — Gatsebet, 

Ojibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  K..  18.S2.  Kutcitciwininiwag.— 
Wm.  .lones,  inf’n,  1906.  Lac  la  Pluie  Indians. — 
Hind.  Red  River  Kxped.,  i,  82,  1860.  Rainy-lake 
Indians. — Schoolcraft  (1838)  ilf  II.  R.  Doe.  107,  2ath 
Cong.,  :id  sess..  9,  1839. 

Kokaia  ( ‘maggot-tly,’  bet'ause 
there  are  many  found  there  in  summer). 
An  abandoned  Chilliwack  villtige  on 
Chilliwack  r.,  s.  Brit.  Col.— 1 lill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4,  1902. 

Kokaitk.  A divi.sionof  tlie  Bcllabella, 

living  on  n.  iMillbank  sd. 

K '5'k  aitq.- Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes  Can.. 
.52,  1.S90.  Kok-wai-y-toch. — Kane.  WamL  in  N. 
Am.,  app.,  1859.  Kook-wai-wai-toh.— Tolmie  and 


Daw.son,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  117b,  1884.  Koqueigh- 
tuk. — Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  d'o'qa-itx. — Boas  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1895, 328,  1897. 

Kokaman.  IMentioned  by  writers  be- 
tween 1851  and  1855  as  a Karok  village 
on  Klamath  r.,  Humboldt  co..  Cal.  In 
1851  the  chief’s  name  was  said  to  be  Pa- 
namonee,  but  this  is  probably  an  error, 
as  Panamenik  is  the  Karok  village  at 
Orleans. 

Coc-co-man. — McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,32d 
Cong.,spec. sess.,  161, 1853  (upper  Klamath  tribe). 
Cock -o-mans.— Ibid.,  215  (given  as  Hiipa  band). 
Coc-ko-nan.— Ibid.,  194  (a  Patcsick  band).  Cok  ka- 
mans.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282,  1856. 

Kokhittan  (‘hox-house  people’).  A 
Tlingit  social  group,  forming  a subdivi- 
sion of  the  Kagwantan,  tp  v. 

K6k  hit  tan.— Svvanton,  held  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
Kukettan.— Krau.se,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  113,  1885.  Ku- 
kittan. — Ibid. 

Koknas-hadai  ( K' 6k' -nna :had' a' i , ‘snow- 
owl  house  people’) . Given  by  Boas  (5th 
Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes  Canada,  27,  1889)  as  a 
subdivision  of  the  Yaku-lanas,  a faifiily  of 
the  Raven  clan  of  the  Alaskan  Ilaida,  but 
in  reality  it  is  only  it  house  name  belong- 
ing to  that  family  group.  (.i.  R.  s. ) 

Koko.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  village  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska,  below 
Ikogmiut. 

Kochkomut.— Post  route  map,  1903.  Koko.— Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902. 

Kokoaeuk  [Kokoac' nk' ) . A village  of  the 
IMatsqui  tribe  of  Cowichan  at  the  s.  w. 
j)oint  of  Suma.«s  lake,  near  Fraser  r.,  Brit. 
Cot. — Boas  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454, 
1894. 

Kokob.  The  Burrowing-owl  clan  of  the 
llopi  of  Oraibi,  Arizona. 

Kokob.— Voth  in  Eield  Columb.  Mus.  Pub., no. 55, 
13, 1901.  Kokop. — Stephen  quoted  by  Mindeleft’ 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  105, 1891  (cf.  Kokop,  the  Fire- 
wood clan). 

Kokoheba  [Ko-ko-he'-hd).  The  name  of 
a village  which  has  come  to  be  ai>plied  to 
an  almost  extinct  31ono  tribe  in  Burr  val- 
ley, with  one  village  over  the  divide,  look- 
ing into  the  valley  of  Sycamore  cr.,  n.  of 
Kings  r..  Cal. — Merriam  in  Science,  xix, 
916,  .Tune  17,  1904. 

Kokoiap  { /\-<tkouip' , ‘place of  strawber- 
ries’ ).  A village  of  the  Ntlakyapainuk  on 
Fra.^er  r.,  above  Siska,  Brit.  Col. — Hill- 
Tout  in  Requ  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5,  1899. 

Kokolik.  A Kukpaurungmiut  Eskimo 
villagi'  at  Pt  Lay,  .Vrctii-  coast,  Alaska, 
with  oO  inhabitants  in  1880. 

Kokomo  (‘young  grandmother’).  A 
Miami  village,  named  after  a chief,  that 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Kokomo, 
lud. 

Ko-ko-mah  village. — Hough,  map  in  lud.  Geol. 
Rep.,  18.S3. 

Kokop.  The  Finwvood  ])hratry  of  the 
Hopi,  comprising  the  Kokop  (Firewood), 
Ishauu  (Coyote),  Kwewu  (Wolf),  Sik- 
yataiyo  (Yellow  Fox),  Letaiyo  (Gray 
Fox  ), Zrohona  (small  mammal, .sp.  incog.), 
IMasi  (5Ia.«auuh,  a supernatural  being), 
Tuvou  (Pinon),  lloko  (.Juniper),  Awata 
( Bow),  Sikyachi  (small  yellow  bird),  and 
Tuvuchi  (small  red  bird)  elans.  Accord- 
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ing  to  tradition  tliey  camo  from  the  liio 
ttrande,  building  the  j)uel)lo  of  Sikyatki, 
which  they  occupied  until  its  destruction 
in  late  prehistoric  times. 

Ko'-kop  nyu-mu.— Fewko.s  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
403, 1S94  ^nyft-m(<=‘phratry ’). 

Kokop.  The  Firewood  clan  of  the  1 lopi, 
the  ancestors  of  whom  came  from  Jemez 
pueblo,  New  jNIexico. 

Kokop  winwu. — Fewkesin  19th  Rc)>.  K.  .V.  K.,  584, 
1900  ( irirnrn  = ‘chin  ’).  Ko-kop-wun-wu.— Fewke.n 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vn,  403,  1894.  Ku-ga.— Bunrkc, 
Snake  Dance,  117, 1884  (given  douhtl'ully)  • 

Kokopki  ( I lopi:  ‘ house  of  the  Firewood 
peojtle’ ).  A large,  ancient,  ruined  pueblo, 
attributed  by  the  Ilopi  to  the  Firewood 
clan,  originally  a .Jemez  people;  situated 
on  a low  me.'^a  near  Mauiiln’s  store,  at 
Mormon  John’s  spring,  in  Jeditoh  valley, 

m.  K.  of  Keam’s  Canyon  school,  Tu- 
sayan,  n.  k.  Arizona.  See  ^lindeleff  in 
8th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  5110,  1808;  Hough  in 
Rej).  Nat.  Mus.  1001,  et.  sec].,  1008. 

Cottonwood  ruin.— Hough,  op.  cit.  (name  given 
locally  liy  whites).  Delcalsacat. — Ibid,  pwild 
gourd’ : Navalioname).  HornHouse. — MindelelV, 
op.  cit.  Kokopki. — Fewke.s,  inl’n,  1900  (ki  = 

‘ house’).  Kokopnyama. — Hough,  op.  cit.  (“  name 
refers  to  the  clans  which  lived  here  and  is  prob- 
ably not  the  ancient  designation  of  the  village”). 

Kokoskeeg.  An  unidentitied  tribe 
which,  according  to  Tanner  (Narrative, 
310,  1830),  was  known  to  the  Ottawa ainl 
was  so  called  by  them. 

Koksilah.  A Cowichan  tribe  in  Cowi- 
tch in  valley,  k.  coast  of  Vancouver  id., 
opposite  Admiral  id.;  pop.  12  in  1004. 

Cokesilah.— Can.  Iml.  AIT.,  Ixi,  1877.  Kokesai- 
lah  — Hrit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  AIT.,  Victoria,  1872. 
Koksilah.— Can.  Hid.  AIT.,  pt.  n,  lt>4, 1901.  Kulku- 
isala.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  M.,  ias7. 

Koksoagmiut  (‘people  of  Big  river’j. 
A subtribe  of  the  ISukinimiut  Eskimo  liv- 
ing on  Koksoak  (Big)  r.,  n.  Labrador. 
They  numbered  fewer  than  30  individuals 
in  1803. 

Koakramint.— Bon.s  in  Am.  Antiq.,  40,  1888  (mis- 
jirint).  Koksoagmyut. — Turner  in  (1th  Rei>.  B.  A. 
E.,  176,  18‘J4.  Koksoak  Innuit. — Ibid.,  179.  Kok- 
soak river  people. — Ibid.  Kouksoarmiut. — Boa.s  in 
6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E,,  463,  470,  1S88. 

Kokyan.  The  Spider  clan  of  the  Ho])i. 
Kohkang. — Voth,  Oraibi  Summer  Snake  Cerc- 
mon  V,  282, 1903.  Kohkaanamu. — Dorsey  and  Voth, 
t)raibi  Soyal,  9,  1901.  Ko'-kyan-a.— Stei>hcn  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  38,  1S91.  Kokyan  winwu. — Eewkes 
in  19th  Rci>.  B.  \.  E , .584.  1900.  Ko'-kyun-iih  wiih- 
wii.— Fewkes  in  .\m.  Anthrop. ,.vii,  404,  1894. 

Kolelakom  ( Qdlc^laQom).  A S»iuawmish 
village  communitv  on  Bowen  id.,  Howe 
s<l.,  ilrit.  Col. — Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A. 
A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Kolmakof.  A Moravian  mission  founded 
in  188,5  among  the  Kuskwogmitit  Eskimo 
on  Kuskokwim  r.,  .\laska,  200  m.  fromits 
mouth.  It  is  on  the  site  of  a Russian 
redoubt  and  trailing  post,  first  established 
in  1832  by  Ivan  Simonson  Lukeen,  after 
whom  it  was  named  for  a time.  In  1841 
it  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
with  tire,  whereupon  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Alexander  Kolmakof  and  took  his  name. 
The  peojile  are  mixed  Eskimo  and  Ath- 
apascan. See  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska, 
1902. 


Kolmakof  Redoubt. — Nel.son  in  18th  Rep.  B.  E., 
mup,  1899.  Kolmakovsky. — Ilallock  in  Nat.  Geog. 
.Mag.,  I.X,86,  1898. 

Kolok.  A former  Chumashan  village 
at  the  old  mill  in  Carpinteria,  e.  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

K’-a'-lak.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Koloma.  A division  of  the  Nisliinam, 
at  Coloma,  between  American  r.  and  the 
s.  fork  of  Yuba  r.,  in  JHdorado  co.,  Cai. 

Colomas.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  -Xn,  21,1874. 
Ko-lo'-ma.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  .\.  Ethnol.,  in, 
315,  1877. 

Koltsiowotl  {K'oHidi'owotl).  A div'ision 
of  the  Nanaimo  on  the  e.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id. — Boas  in  5th  Kt‘p.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  32,  1889. 

Koluschan  Family.  A linguistic  family 
embracing  theTliiigit(<i.  v.).  The  name 
is  said  by  Dali  to  be  derived  from  Ru.s.sian 
kalanliku,  ‘a  little  trougb,’  but  by  others 
from  the  .\leut  word  kuhuja,  signifying 
‘a  dish,’  the  allusion  being  to  the  concave 
dish-shaped  labrets  worn  by  the  Tlingit 
women. 

xHaidah.— Scolder  in  .lour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,Xi, 
219,  1841  (.same  us  his  .Northern) . =Kaloshians.— 
Dali  in  Proc.  .\m.  A.  A.  S.,  37.5,  1885  (gives  tribes 
and  po[iuIation) . =Klen,-e-kate. — Kane,  Wander- 
ings of  an  Ariist,  ajip.,  18.59  (a  celisu.s  of  N.  W. 
coast  tribes  classified  by  language).  =Klen-ee- 
kate. — Schoolcraft,  Did.  Tribes,  v,489, 1855.  <Ko- 
looch. — Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Ixmd.,  ii, 
31-50,  1846  (tends  to  merge  Kolooch  into  Esiuii- 
maux);  Latluim  in  Jonr.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Loud.,  I, 
163,  1848  (comiiared  with  Eskimo  language); 
Latham,  Opnscula,  2.59,  276,  I860.  =Koloschen. — 
Berghaus  (1.845),  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17,  1848;  ihid., 
1852;  Buschmann  Simren  der  aztek.  Sprache  <180, 
1859;  Berghaus,  Physik.  Atlas,  mai>  72,  1887. 
<Koluch. — Latham,' Nat.  Hist.  Man,  294,  1.850 
(more  likely  forms  a subdivi.sion  of  Eskimo  than 
a separate  class;  includes  Kenay  of  Cook  inlet, 
Atna  of  Cop|)cr  r.,  Koltehani,  Fgalent.s,  Sitkans, 
Tungaas,  Inkhuluklait,  Magimnt,  Inkalit;  Di- 
gothi  and  Nehanui  are  clas.sed  as  a “doubtful 
Kohiches”).  =Koluschan. — Powell  iu  7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  85, 1891.  =Koluschen. — Gallatin  in  Trans, 
and  Coll.  Am.  Aiitiq.  Soc.,  ii,  14,  1836  (islands 
and  adjaeentcoast  from  60°  to  55°  N.  lat.).  =Ko- 
luschians. — Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v,  433, 
1847  (follows  Gallatin);  Seouler  (1846)  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  >8oc.  LoniL,  i,  ‘231,  1848.  =Kolush. — 
Latham,  Elem.  Comp.  PhiloL,  401, 1862  (mere  men- 
tion of  fandly  with  short  vocabulary).  =Kouli- 
schen, — Gallatin  in  Trans,  and  Coll.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  II,  306,  1.816;  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol. 
Soc.,  II,  pt.  1,  e,  77,1848  ( Konlisehen  and  Sitka  lan- 
guages); Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
402,1.853(Sitka,  bet. 52°  and  59° lat.).  x Northern. — 
Sconlcrin  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  Loud.,  xi,  218. 1,841 
(includes  Koloshes  and  Tun  Ghasse).  =Thlin- 
keet.— Keane  in  Stanfoni,  Compend.,  Cent,  and 
So.  Am.,  apt).,  460,  462,  1878  (from  Mt  St  Elias  to 
Na.'«  r.;  includes  I’galenzes,  Yakutats,  ChilkaLs, 
Iloodnids,  Hoodsinoos.  Takoos,  Anks,  Kakas, 
Stikines,  Eeliknrts,  Tungass,  Sitkas);  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  m,  .562,  579, 1882.  =Thlinkets. — Dali  in 
Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S.,  xviii.  ‘268,  269,  1869  (ilivided 
into  Sitka-kwan,  Stahkin-kwan,  “Yakutats”). 
=Thlinkit. — Tfilmie  and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocahs., 

II.  1884  (vocal),  of  Skntkwan  sei>t;  al.so  map  show- 
ing distribution  of  family  i;  Berghaus,  I’hysik. 
Atlas,  mai>  72, 1.8.87.  =Thlinkithen. — Holmberg  in 
Finland  Soc..  284. 18,56,  fide  Buschmann,  676,  18.59. 
=T’Iinkets. — Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  36, 
1877  (divided  into  YJk'ntilts,  Chilkfiht'kwan, 
Sitka-kwan,  Slakhin'-kwan,  Kygfih'ni).  =Tlin- 
kit.— Dali  in  Proc.  -Vm.  .V.  S..  375,  1,885  (enu- 
merates tribes  and  gives  jiopulation). 

Komacho  { k'n-ma'-rho).  A naim'  ap- 
plied by  Powers  (('out.  N.  A.  Etlinob, 

III,  172',  1877)  to  the  Porno  living  in 
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Rancheria  and  Anderson  valleys,  IMendo- 
cino  CO.,  Cal.,  and  said  ]>y  him  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  name  of  their  cap- 
tain. The  people  living  in  these  two  val- 
leys belonged  to  two  different  dialectic 
groups  and  in  aboriginal  times  had  no  par- 
ticular common  interests.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  two  is  ])robably  entirely  sub- 
sequent to  white  settlement,  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Komarof.  A Chnagmiut  village  at  the 
N.  mouth  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska;  poj).  13 
in  1880. — Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
map,  1884. 

Komarof. — Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map.  1899. 
Komarov  Odinotchka. — PetrolT,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  57, 
1880  (=  ‘ KomarolY’s  trading-  ]>ost’). 

Komenok  (‘wealthy  people’).  An  ex- 
tinct sept  of  tlie  Lekwiltok,  a Kwakiutl 
tribe. 

K-’o'm’enoq. — Boas  in  tith  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
55,  1890.  Q,’6'm’en6x. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  M us.  for 
1895,  332,  1897. 

Komertkewotche  (derived  in  jiart  from 
Komert,  the  I’ima  name  of  tlie  Sierra  Es- 
trella). A Pima  settlement  on  the  Rio 
Gila.,  s.  Ariz. — ten  Kate  quoted  hy  Gat- 
schet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  xx,  109,  1888. 

Komkonatko  (‘head  water’,  or  ‘head 
lake’).  An  Okinagan  village  21  m. 
from  the  town  of  Kwilchana  on  Nicola 
lake,  Brit.  Col. 

Fish  Lake. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hi.st.,  it, 
174,  1900  (name  given  by  whites).  Komko- 
na'tko. — Ibid. 

Komkutis  (f/d'mqutts).  A Bellacoola 
village  on  the  s.  side  of  Bellacoola  r., 
Brit.  Col.,  near  its  mouth.  It  was  one  of 
the  eight  villages  called  Nuhalk. 

K-omotEs. — Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes  Can.,  3, 
1898.  Kougotis.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  147,  1862. 
Q,’6'mqutis.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  49,  1898. 

Komkyutis  ( ‘ the  rich  side  ’ ) . A sept  of 
the  Kwakiutl  pro]ier,  living  at  Ft  Rupert, 
Brit.  Col. , and  said  to  count  70  ivarriors  in 
1866.  Boas  in  1890  called  them  a gens  of 
the  Walaskwakiutl;  in  1895  a sept  of  the 
tribe. 

Cum-que-kis. — Kane,  IVand.  in  N.  Am.,  app,,  18a9. 
Komiu'tis.— Boas  in  Pctermanns  Mitt,,  131, 1887. 
K'o'mkyutis.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W. Tribes  Can., 
.54,  1890.  Kum-cutes.— Lord,  Natur.in  Brit.  Col..  I, 
165,1866.  Kumkewtis.— Brit.  Col.  map.  1872.  L6'- 
kuili'la. — Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  ])t.  5, 131, 1887. 
Q,’o'mk'utis. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mns.  1895,  330, 
1897. 

Komkyutis.  A gens  of  theGoasila,  q.  v. 

Komoyne  P the  rich  ones’ ).  Adivi.sion 
of  the  true  Kwakiutl  living  at  Ft  Rupert, 
near  the  N.  end  of  Vancouver  id.  They 
are  more  often  known  by  the  war  name 
Kueha  (‘slayers’).  Thegentes are Gyig- 
yilkam,  Ilaailakyemae,  1 hianatlenok,  Ku- 
kwakum,  and  Yaaihakemae.  Pop.  42  in 
1901,  25  in  1904. 

Kueh'a.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  227.1887 
(‘murderers’).  Kue'qa. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  .5.5,  1890.  Kue'xa.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  for  1.89.5,  330,  1897 (war  name;  ‘the  murder- 
ers’). Kuicha.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  i>t.  5, 
131,1887.  Kwe-ah-kah.— CaU'  Ind.  AtT.,  1.89,  18,84. 
Kwi-ah-kah.— Ibid.,  364.  1.8'.I7.  G'o'moyue.— Boas 
in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1895,  3:i0,  1897.  Qua-kars.— 
Lord  Natur.  in  Brit.  Col.,  i.  165.  1866.  aueaokar.— 
Can  'ind.  AIL,  113,  1879.  auee  ha  Gna  colt.— 


Work  rpioted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v_,  488, 
1855.  Guee-ha-qua-coll. — Work  (18:16-41)  in  Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  apj).,  1859  ( = Kueha -t-Kwa- 
kiutl). 

Komoyue.  A gens  of  the  Kuehadivision 
of  the  l.ekwiltok.  They  live  with  the 
Wi  weakam  at  the  village  of  Tatapowis,  on 
Hoskyn  inlet,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  32  in  1887, 
tlie  last  time  tiiey  were  separately  enu- 
merated. 

Ah-mah-oo. — Can.  Ind.  Afl.  1887,  309,  1888.  K’’o- 
m5yue. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  5.-), 
1.890.  G’o'moyue.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1895, 
331,  1897. 

Komps  (Kumpfi).  ASquawmish  village 
community  on  the  right  bank  of  Squaw- 
mislit  r.,  Brit.  Col.— llill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Kona  ( Qond).  A former  Tlingit  town  in 
the  Sitka  country,  Alaska.  (.i.  it.  s. ) 

Kona-kegawai '(  Qld'na  qi'gawa-i,  ‘ those 
born  at  Skedans  ’ ) . One  of  the  most  im- 
portant families  of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the 
llaida,  i»art  of  whom  lived  at  Skedans, 
ivhile  the  remainder  resided  at  Kloo, 
which  was  owned  by  their  chief.  The 
Kona-kegawai,  J )jiguaahl-lanas,  Stawas- 
haidagai,  and  Kaiahl-lanas  claimed  de- 
scent from  one  woman.  (.i.  it.  s. ) 

K ’unak  e'o-wai. — Boas  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  25,  1898.  G!6'na  qe'ga-wa-i. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  272,  1905. 

Kondiaronk.  See  Adario. 

Konekonep.  An  Okinagan  baud  for- 
merly living  on  a creek  known  to  the  In- 
dians by  the  same  name,  in  Washington. 
Kone-Koiiep. — Stevens  in  ind.  .\ff.  Rep.,  445.  18.54. 
Konekonl’p. — Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  412, 1855. 

Konekotay.  A division  of  theDelawares, 
formerly  in  New  Jersey. — De  Laet  (m. 
1633)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  i, 
303,  1841. 

Kongiganak.  A Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  ne^ar  the  entrance  to  Kuskokwim 
hay,  Alaska;  pop.  175  hi  1880. 

Kongiganagamute. — Petroff  in  10th  Cemsus,  Alaska. 
16,  1884.  Konigunugumut. — Nel.son  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  .V.  E.,map,  1899. 

Kongik.  A .Malemiut  Eskimo  village  on 
Buckland  or  Kouguk  r.,  Seward  peiiin., 
Alaska;  poj).  90  in  1880,  54  in  1890. 

Kangoot.— Kelly,  .\ ret.  Eskimos,  15, 1890.  Kengug- 
miut. — Eleventh  Census.  .Alaska.  165.  1893.  Kon- 
gigamute. — Petroff  in  lOtli  Census.  .-Maska,  4,  1884. 
Kongik.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  .Alaska,  1902. 

Konglo  ( Kong' -lo).  The  Corn  clan  of 
the  Tewa  of  llano  pueblo,  x.  n.  Ariz. 
They  numbered  23  individuals  in  1893. 
See  Kun. 

Ka'-ai. — Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  .\.  E.,  39,  1891 
(Hopi  name).  Ko'"-lo.— Ibid.  (Tewa  name).  Ku- 
lo"-to-wa.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop..vii,  166,  1.894. 
Nata'". — Stephen,  oj).  cit.  (Navaho  name). 

Kongtalyui  ( ‘black  boys’; 

sometimes  also  called  Sindlgni,  ‘ Sindi’s 
childreti’).  A tribal  division  of  the 
Kiowa,  now  practically  extinct,  whose 
members  were  said  to  be  of  darker  color 
than  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  Avhich,  if  true, 
might  indicate  foreign  origin.  Siudi  is 
the  great  mythic  hero  of  the  Kiowa. — 
i\Iooney  ill  14th  Re]>.  B.  A.  E.,  1079,  1896. 
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Koni.  A division  of  the  Miwok  s.  of 
C(jsumnes  r.,  in  Amador  and  Kldorado 

Caw’nees.  — Bancroft,  Nat.  Race.s,  I,  456,  1S74. 
Ka'-ni — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  Etlinol.,  Ill,  1549, 
1877.  Koni.— A.  L.  Krocbor,  inf’n,  1900. 

Konkapot.  A Maliican  sachem  wlio,  in 
1724,  joined  in  the  sale  of  the  territory 
comprising  the  “upper  and  lower  llousa- 
tonic  townships” ; his  captain’s  commis- 
sion was  given  liim  by  (lov.  Belcher  in 
1734,  and  lie  siu’ceeded  to  tlie  cldeftaincy 
about  1744.  lleemliracedCliristianity and 
invited  tlie  Moravian  missionaries  to  laiior 
among  ids  people,  the  Westenluick,  who 
bi'came  known  as  Stockliridge  Indians 
after  they  wereChristiani/.ed  and  removed 
to  tlie  mission,  except  sucli  as  went  to  join 
the  (’liristian  Indians  in  Btuinsylvania. 
Tlie  chief,  wlio  received  tlie  (lliristian 
name  Jolin,  and  was  recognized  by  tlie 
authorities  at  Albany  and  Boston  as  the 
head  of  the  Mahican,  they  having  had 
their  council  fire  at  Westenluick,  was  long 
the  ])atriarch  of  the  Indian  community  at 
Stockbridge  (Riittenber,  Tribes  Hudson 
R.,  88,  1872).  The  name  survived  as  a 
family  designation  among  the  Stock- 
bridges  at  least  as  late  as  1864,  a Levi 
Konkapot  serving  in  the  civil  war  (Nel- 
son, Inds.  N.  J.,  147,  1894). 

Konkau  ( KC/yoanfi  bhii,  ‘valley earth’) . 
A formerly  populous  division  of  the 
Maidii,  living  in  Butte  co..  Cal.,  iii  the 
vallev  of  Concowcr. , a tributary  of  the 
w.  branch  of  Feather  r.  They  are  now 
on  Round  Valley  res.,  IMendocino  co., 
and  numbered  171  in  1905. 

Cancons.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 505, 1878. 
Cancow.— IikI.  Aff.  Uep.,  313,  1874.  Caw-Caw.— 
Ibid.,  1867,  111,  1868.  Con-Con's.— Ibid.,  75,  1870. 
Con-Cous.— Ibid.,  1867,  121,  1868.  Con-Cow.— Ibid., 
1863,  93,  1864.  Cou-cows.— Il)id.,  1864,  119,  186.5. 
Cow-Cow.— Ibid.,  130, 1868.  In’shin.— A. L.  Kroeber, 
inf’n,  1903  (modern  Yuki  name).  Kankau.— Cur- 
tin, MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885.  Onocows.— Ind. 
.\ff.  Rep.,  12, 1865  (misprint).  Ooncows.— Ibid.,  1P2. 

Konomiliu.  A subsidiary  trilie  of  the 
Shasta,  living  at  the  forks  of  Salmon  r., 
Siskivou  CO.,  Cal.,  extending  7 m.  up  the 
s.  fork  and  5 m.  up  the  n.  fork.  Tlieir 
language  is  very  divergent  from  that  of 
the  main  body  of  Sliasta.  (it.  ii.  d.) 

Konope.  A Clatso])  village  on  Columbia 
r.,  near  its  mouth,  in  Clatsop  co.,  Oreg. 
Konapee.  — Lyman.  Hist.  Oregon,  i.  171,  1903. 
Kono'pe.— Boas,  Cbinook  Texts,  274,  1894. 

Kontareahronon.  The  Huron  name  of  a 
people  mentioned  in  the  17th  century  as 
living  s.  of  St  Lawrence  r.,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Ragueneau’s  map.  The  nanui  evi- 
dently designated  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
Huron  village  of  Contarea  (q.  v. ).  See 
Jes.  Rel.  1640,  35,  1858.  (.i.  x.  b.  ir. ) 

Koo  {Ko'-o,  ‘buffalo’).  A clan  of  the 
Tewa  ]nieblo  of  San  IMefonso,  N.  ^lex. 
K6o-td6a.— Hodge  in  .\m.  Antbrop.,  i.x,  349.  189(i 
{hUni  — • people’). 

Kooji  (‘wolf’).  Given  by  Dawson 


(Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  134,  1880)  as  the 
name  of  tme  of  the  4 I laida  clans.  There 
wei'(‘  only  2 clans,  however,  and  the  M'olf 
was  not  one  of  them.  (.i.  R.  S- ) 

Kookotlane  {KdorjotlCbne).  A Bella- 
coola  division  at  the  town  of  Nuskelst, 
Bellacoolar.,  Brit.  Col.— Boas  in  7th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3, 

Kookupvansik  { K6-okuj)  I ‘medi- 

cine parajihernalia’ ).  A former  Biina 
village  in  s.  Arizona. — Russell,  Pima  MS., 
B.  A.' K,  16, 1902. 

Koonahmich.  • A body  of  Salish  under 
the  Victoria  superintendency,  Brit.  Col. 
Pop.  15  in  1882,  when  last  separately 
enumerated. 

Koo-nah-mich. — Can.  Iiid.  AfY.,  258,  1882. 

Koontie.  See  Coovti, 

Kooskoo  ( Koos-hx/,  ‘crane  ’ ) . A gens  of 
the  Abnaki  (q.  v. ).— >Iorgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
174,  1877. 

Koossawin  (‘bunters’).  A term  coin- 
pounded  from  the  Chippewa  verb  hyusd- 
U'1n,  ‘hunting,’  lit.  ‘the  act  of  walking 
about’  (Jones),  and  used  by  Schoolcraft 
(Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  582,  1857)  to  denote  the 
hunting  tribes. 

Koot.  The  largest  village  of  the  Nuni- 
vagmiut,  near  C.  Ktulin,  Nunivak  id., 
Alaska;  pop.  117  in  1890.— Eleventh  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  115,  1893.  • 

Kootep  {Ko'-o-tep).  A Yurok  village  on 
lower  Klamath  r..  Cal.,  near  Klamath 
bluffs. — A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf’n,  1905. 

Kootpahl.  A former  village  of  the  At- 
falati  at  Forest  Grove, 'Washington  co., 
Oreg. — Lvman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  (,)uar. 

l,  323,  1900. 

Koowakoke  {Koo-wd-ho'-ke,  ‘pine  re- 
gion’). A subdivision  of  the  Delawares 
(q.v.). — ^lorgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Kooyah.  A root  ( Valerhtnn  edulis) , n\so 
known  as  “tobacco  root,”  from  which  a 
bread  is  made  by  some  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Oregon  region.  The  word  is  from 
one  of  the  Shahaptian  or  Shoshonean 
dialects.  (.\.f.c.  ) 

Kopaalk.  A body  of  Salish  ufnler  Fra- 
sersiHierinteudencv,  Brit.  f’ol. — Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  78, 1878. 

Kopagmiut  ( ‘ peoi>leof  the  great  river’ ). 
An  Eskimo  tribe  at  the  mouth  of  'Mac- 
kenzie r.,  Canada.  According  to  Dali 
they  formerly  extended  uj)  this  river  200 

m. ,  but  are  now  conlined  to  islands  at 
the  mouth  and  the  Arctic  coast  w.  of  Her- 
schel  id. 

Anenepit. — I’ctitot  in  Bib.  Ling,  et  Etbnol.,  iii,  11, 
1876  (=  ‘Eskimoof  theea.M’:  so  called  by  Hudson 
15ay,  LaVjrador,  and  Greenland  Eskimo).  Chig- 
lit. — lbi<l.,  10.  Kopag-mut. — Dali  in  Cont.  N. 
Etbnol..  I,  10,  1877.  Kopang'-meun. — Richardson, 
I’olar  Regions,  1861.  Kukhpagmiut.— Eleventh 
Census,  .Vlaska,  130,  1893.  Kupuiimiun. — Murdoch 
in  90i  Rep.  B.  A.  E..45,  1854.  Kurvik. — I’ctitot  in 
Bui.  Soc.  de  Gcog..  6th  s..  X.  182, 1.S7-5.  Mackenzie 
River  Eskimo. — Richardson.  .\rct.  Search.  Exped., 
3.54,  1851.  Tareormeut.— I’etitot,  Monogr.,  map, 
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18/0.  Tapeopmeut.— Ibiil.,  11  (=  “tliose  who  live 
bythesoiv’).  Tarreor-meut.— Dali  in  Cuiit.N..\. 
Ethnol.,  1, 10, 1877.  Tchiglit.--l\'titot,  Moiiogr.,  11 
(applied  to  Mackenzie  and  Aiider.sun  r.  tribi-sl 
Tciglit.— Ibid.  ’ 


KOPAGMIUT  GIRL.  (am.  Mus.  Nat.  HIST.) 


Kopano.  A small  tribe  formerly  living 
on  or  near  Copano  J^ay,  s.  Texas.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Karankawan  linguistic  stock,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom mentioned. 

Coopanes. — Solis  (1708)  cited  by  II.  E.  Bolton, 
infn,  1906.  Copanes. — Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2602, 
1737. 

Kopeli.  The  extinct  Pink  Conch  clan 
of  theTewa  of  Hano  pueblo,  n.  e.  Ariz. 

Ko'-pe-li. — Fewkesin  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  166, 1894. 
Kopeli-towa. — Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  362, 
1896  {tuwa  = ‘people’). 

Kopiwari  {Ko-pi-wa'-ri).  An  ancient 
village  once  occupied  by  the  Nambe  ]>eo- 
j)le,  sittiated  about  5 m.  n.  of  the  present 
Nainbe  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  (f.  av.  ii.) 

Koprino.  A Kwakiutl  tribe  speaking 
the  Koskimo  subdialect.  They  lived 
formerly  at  the  entrance  of  (iuatsino  sd., 
and  were  divided  into  the  Koprino  and 
Kotlenok  clans,  but  they  are  now  amal- 
gamated with  the  Koskimo  proper,  roj). 
14  in  1(S84,  the  last  time  they  Avere  sepa- 
rately enumerated. 

G a'plenox".— Boas  in  Mem.  .\m.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
A’,  pt.  2,  393,1902.  G 'o'p’enox. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  189.6, 329, 1897.  Keope-e-no.— Can.  Ind.  AIT..  190, 
1883.  Keroopinough. — Bnt.  Col.  map.  1872.  Kiaw- 
pino.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1887, 
sec.  II,  65.  Kopntios. — Can.  Ind.  .AfT..  145,  1879. 
Kyo'p’enoq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  AV.  Tribes  Can., 
53, 1890. 

Koprino.  A gens  of  the  Koprino,  (j.  a'. 
Koqnapilt.  A ChilliAvack  toAvn  in 
lower  ChilliAvaek  A'allev,  Brit.  Col.;  pop. 
16  in  1904. 

Co-qua-piet. — Can.  Ind.  .AIT.,  pi.  I,  268,  1889.  Co- 
quopiet. — Ibid..  309,  1879.  Coquopilt. — Ibid.,  74, 
1878.  Koquahpilt.— Ibid.,  78.  Koquapilt.— Brit.  Col. 


map, Ind.  .All. .Victoria,  1872.  Kwaw-kwaw-apiet. — 
Can.  Ind.  .AIT..  413,  1898.  Kwawkwawapilt. — Can. 
Imi.  AIT.,  i>t.  II,  1.58,  1901. 

Kordlubing.  .V  summer  .settlement  of 
the  Kingnaitmiut  Eskimo  near  the  head 
of  an  inlet  emptying  into  Cumberland 
sd.  from  the  N.  side. 

Qordlubing.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  .A.  E.,  ma]),  1888. 

Koremiut.  .\n  Eskimo  settlement  at 
Narkt't  fjord,  lat.  61°  17',  e.  Creeiiland. — 
Nansen,  First  Cro.ssing,  i,  dOti,  ISOO. 

Kornok.  .\n  Eskimo  village  in  w.  ( Jreen- 
hmd,  lat.  64°  d(F. — Nansen,  Fir.-'t  Cross- 
ing, 11,  629,  1890. 

Koroa.  A small  tribe,  jierhajis  related 
to  tlu'Tonika,  Avhose  honu'  A\ason  the  av. 
bank  of  the  lUississijijii  beloAV  the 
Natchez,  on  the  Yazoo,  and  in  the 
country  intervening  AvestAvard  from  the 
Mississippi.  They  Avere  visited  early  in 
1682  by  ]..a  Salle,  avIio  described  their 
cabins  as  dome-shaped,  about  16  ft  high, 
formed  chiefly  of  large  canes,  and  Avith- 
out  AvindoAvs  (Margry,  Dec.,  i,  668, 
J87()).  They  Avere  considered  Avarlike, 
and  Avere cruel  and  treacherous.  In  1705 
a ]>arty  of  them,  hired  by  the  FVench 
jiriest  imucault  to  convey  him  by  AA  ulerto 
tlie  Yazoo,  murdered  him  and  hvo  other 
Frenchmen.  LaSalle  observed  thattheir 
language  differed  from  that  of  the  Taensa 
and  Natchez,  but  their  customs  Avere  the 
same.  All  afterward  moA’ed  to  and  set- 
tled on  Yazoo  r.,  ]\Iiss.,  Avhere  in  1742 
they  lived  in  the  same  village  as  the  Ya- 
zoo. They  Avere  then  allies  of  the  Chick- 
asaAV,  but  Avere  later  mei-ged  Avith  the 
ChoctaAv  and  their  identity  as  a separate 
organization  A\as  lost.  Allen  Wright, 
Avlin.-^e  grandfather  Avas  of  this  tribe,  in- 
formed Gat.«chet  (Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  48, 
1884)  that  the  term  Koroa,  or  Coroa,  Avas 
neither  ChoctaAV  norChickasaAV,  and  that 
the  Koroa  spoke  a language  differing  en- 
tirely from  the  ChoctaAv. 

Akoroa.— Miminettc.  map  (1673)  in  Shea,  Discov. 
Miss.,  18-52.  Coiras. — Kicliebonrg  (ra.  1716)  in 
French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in,  246.  18.51.  Coloa.— 
Iberville  (1699)  in  Margry,  Di-e.,  iv,  179,  1880. 
Coroa.— Bareia,  Ensayo,  246,  1723.  Coroha.— Tonti 
(1684)  in  Margry.  \X'C..  I,  603.  1876.  Corois. — 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  ni.  81,  18.5-1. 
Corroas. — (A)xe.  Carolana,9, 1741.  Corrois. — Char- 
levoix (1729),  New  France,  vi.  85.  102,  1872.  Cor- 
roys. — Le  Petit  quoted  by  Kip.  .lesuit  Missions,  289, 
1866.  Couroas. — JelTerys,  French  Doni.,  i,  144, 
1761.  Courois. — La  Ilarpe  (1699)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  HI,  19,  28,  1,8,51.  Curois.— Ibid.,  32. 
Ikouera. — l.a  Salle  (l(k<l)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  ii,  189, 
198.1877.  Kolwa. — Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i, 
48.  1884  (Choelaw  name).  Koroas. — La  Metairie 
(1682)  quoted  by  French,  Hist.  Colt.  La.,  ii,  22, 
1875.  Kouera. — Proees  verbal  (1682)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  47,  1846.  Kourouas. — Coxe,  Car- 
olana,  10.  1741.  Kourovas. — Aleedo,  Die.  Geog., 

A',  394,  1789.  Kowronas — Morse.  N.  Am.,  2.54,  1776 
(perhaps  quoting  CoxeL  Kulua. — Gatschet. 
(’reek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  48,  1884  (Choctaw  name). 

Korovinski.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Atkaid.  at  Korovin  bay,  Avhich  the  natives 
deserted  for  Nazan  across  the  island.  The 
Russians  built  a church  there  in  1826  and 
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made  Atka  the  headquarters  of  the  west- 
ern district  of  tlie  Aleutians.— Petroff  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  21,  1884. 

Korovinski.  An  Aleut  village  on  Koro- 
vin id.,  Alaska;  pop.  44  in  1880,  41  in  1890. 
Korovinsky. — Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  25,  13^1; 

Korusi.  A tribe  of  the  Patwin  division 
of  the  Copehan  family,  formerly  living  at 
Colusa,  Colusa  co. , Cal.  It  was  once  com- 
paratively populous,  as  Gen.  Bidwell 
states  that  in  1 849  the  village  of  the  Korusi 
contained  at  least  1,000  inhabitants  ( Pow- 
ers in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  219,  1877). 
They  are  spoken  of  as  clannish,  and  fond 
of  nursing  family  feuds.  When  a Korusi 
woman  died,  leaving  a very  young  infant, 
her  friends  shook  it  to  death  in  a skin  or 
blanket.  Powers  (p.  220)  says  the  Ko- 
rusi hold  that  in  the  beginning  of  all 
things  there  was  nothing  hut  the  Old 
Turtle  swimming  about  in  a limitless 
ocean,  hut  that  he  dived  down  and 
brought  up  earth,  with  which  he  created 
the  world. 

Colouse.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  518, 
1877.  Colusa.— Ibid.,  219.  Colusi.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Mar.  23, 1860.  Corusies,— Powers  in  Over- 
land Mo.,  xni,  .543,  1874.  Ko-ru-si.— Powers  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  219, 1877. 

Koserefski.  A former  Kaiyuhkhotana 
village,  now  an  Ikogmiut  settlement,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  AAikon,  near  the 
mouth  of  Shageluk  slough.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Koserefski.— Bruce,  Alaska,  map,  1885.  Kozer- 
evsky. — Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  165, 1893.  Kosy- 
rof.  — Map  form  cited  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alas- 
ka, 1902.  Kozyrof.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  E., 
map,  1899.  Leather  Village. — Dali,  Alaska,  220, 
1870. 

Kosetah.  Mentioned  by  Gibbs  (School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iir,  171,  1853)  as  a 
Shasta  band  of  Shasta  valley,  n.  Cal.,  in 
1851,  but  it  is  really  a man’s  personal 
name.  ,(,R-  b-  b.  ) 

Koshkogemut.  A subdivision  of  the 
Chnagmiut  Eskimo  of  Alaska. — Dali  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  17,  1877. 

Kosipatuwiwagaiyu  ( Ko-ii'-pa  tu-wi'-u'ci- 
gai-yu,  ‘ muddy  water  place’).  A Pavi- 
otso  tribe  formerly  dwelling  about  Carson 
sink,  w.  Nev. 

Ko-si'-pa  tu-wi'-wa-gai-yu. — Powell,  Paviotso  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1881.  Ku'si-pah,— Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nev., 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1876. 

Koskedi.  A Tlingit  division  at  Gaude- 
kan  and  Yakutat,  belonging  to  the  Raven 
phratry. 

Enskle'di. — Svvanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904.  ’ 
Ku8ch-ke-ti.-Krau.se,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  118,  1885. 
Kusk-edi. — Ibid. 

Koskimo.  An  important  Kwakiutl  tribe 
inhabitingtheshoresof  Quatsino  sd.,  Van- 
couver id.  The  gentes  are  Gyekolekoa, 
Gyeksem,  Gyeksemsanatl,  llekhala- 
nois(?),  Kwakukemalenok,  Naenshya, 
Tsetsaa,  and  Wohuamis.  Their  winter 
village  is  Hwades;  their  summer  village, 
Maate.  Pop.  82  in  1904. 

Kooskimo. — Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit. 
Col.,  118b,  1884.  Kosimo.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  1904.  pt. 
2,  71,  1905.  Kos-keemoe.— Ibid.,  1884,  189,  1885. 


Koskeemos.— Grant  in  Jour.  Roy,  Geog.  Soc.,  293, 
1857.  K’osk'e'moq. — Boas,  Otli  Rep.  N.  \\  . Tribes 
Can.,  53.  1890.  Koskiemo.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  251, 
1862.  K6s'-ki-mo.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.  for  1887,  sec.  n,  69.  Koskimos.— Can.  Ind. 
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Aflf..  145,1879.  Kos-ki-mu.— Ibid.,  1894,  279.  1895. 
Koskumos. — Ibid.,  113,  1879.  Kus-ke-mu. — Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app.,  1859.  Qo'sqemox.— Boas 
in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897.  Qosqimo.— Boas 
in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5, 131, 1887.  Roskeemo. — 
Powell  in  Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  130,  1879  (misprint). 


KOSKIMO  WOMAN.  (am.  MuS.  Nat.  HIST.) 


Koskimo.  A Kwakiutlsididialect  spoken 
l)y  tlie  Koprino,  Klaskino,  Koskimo,  and 
Quatsino. 
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Kosotshe.  A former  village  of  the  Ta- 
tutni,  identilied  by  Dorsey  with  the 
Luckkarso  nation  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  who 
placed  them  on  the  Oregon  coast  s.  of  the 
Knsan  territory,  in  1805,  and  estimated 
thei  r popnlation  at  1 , 200.  Fifty  years  later 
Kautz  said  their  village  was  on  Flores  cr., 
Oreg.,  about  lat.  42°  50^;  Dorsey  fixed 
their  habitat  n.  of  liogue  r.,  between  Port 
Orford  and  Sixes  cr. 

Kasoatcha.— Kiiutz,lettertoGibbs,B.  A.  E..ca.l855. 
Ko-so-a  cha.— (Hbt)s,  .MS.  on  Coast  trilios,  B.  A.  E. 
3os-o-tce'.— Dorsay  iiiJoiir.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in. 233, 
1890  (Tututni  name).  Ku-so-cha-to-ny. — .\bbott, 
MS.  Cociuille  census,  B.  A.  E.,  1858.  Ku'-su-me' 
lunne'. — Dorsey,  op.  eit.  (Naltnniie-tunne' nalne). 
Luckasos.— lAuyis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  119,  1811. 
Luckkarso. — Ibid.,  171.  Lukkarso. — Drake,  Bk.  of 
Inds.,  ix,  1818.  Port  Orford.— Abbott,  MS.  Coquille 
census,  B.  A.  E.,  1858. 

Kostuets  (/v'As  Tac'tx,  ‘where  pine  trees 
stand’).  A Shoshonean  encampment  10 
m.  above  Yaneks,  or  Yainax,  on  Sprague 
r.,  Klamath  res.,  Oreg. — Gatschet  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Fthnol.,  ii,  pt.  2,  143,  1800. 

Kostun-hana  ( C.'oGLm  xiViia;  q.’u'^An 
means  ‘crab’).  A former  Ilaida  town, 
in  possession  of  the  Kogangas  family 
group,  a short  distance  n.  of  Skidetrate, 
(^ueen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  sjtace  at  this  point 
for  more  than  two  or  three  houses. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  279,  1905. 

Kosunats.  A Ute  division  formerly  liv- 
ing on  Uinta  res.,  n.  e.  Utah,  where 
Powell  found  76  of  them  in  1873.  They 
now  form  part  of  what  are  known  as  the 
Uinta  Ute. 

Kotasi.  A former  Maidu  village  in  the 
N.  part  of  Plumas  co..  Cal.,  about  3 m.  e. 
of  Greenville.— Dixou  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  XVII,  pi.  xxxviii,  1905. 

Kotil.  A Koyukukhotana  village  at  the 
junction  of  Kateel  r.  with  Koyukuk  r., 
Alaska;  poj).  65  in  1844. 

Khotilkaicat.— Zagoskin  quoted  by  Petroff  in  lOtli 
Census,  Alaska,  37, 1884.  Khotilkakate. — Zagoskin 
in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s.,  xxi,  map,  1850. 
Khotylnakat. — Zagoskin,  Desc.  Buss.  Boss.  Am., 
map,  1844. 

Kotlenok  (Q’d^LeiioM).  A gens  of  the 
Koprino,  a Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 

Kotlian.  See  Katlian. 

Kotlik  (‘breeches,’  hence ‘river  fork’). 
A village  of  the  Clmagmiut  Eskimo  on 
Kotlik r., Alaska;  ])op. 8in  1880, 31  in  1890. 
Coatlik. — Schwatka,  Mil.  Ilecon.  in  Alaska.  20, 
1885.  Kotlik. — Nel.son  in  18th  Rej>.  B.  A.  E.,  map. 
1899.  Kutlik. — Post  route  map,  1903. 

Kotlskaim  {(JotlxL-ai)ii,  ‘ serpent  pond’ ). 
A S([uawmish  village  community  on  Bur- 
rard  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  475,  1!)00. 

Kotsai  {Koixai).  An  extinct  division 
of  the  Comanche. — IMoonev  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  F.,  1045,  1896. 

Kotsava  ( from  kozahi,  an  insect  used  for 
food).  A INIono  band  formerly  living 
about  IMono  lake  and  Owen.s  r.  and  lake, 
E.  (’ah,  numbering  300  in  1870. 

Caso. — Maltby  in  Ind.  AtT.  Rep.,  94,  1860.  Cazaby 


Pah-Utes. — Campbell,  ibid.,  113,  1870.  Kots-a'- 
va.— Powell,  Paviotso  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881.  Ko-za'- 
bi-ti-kut-teh.— Powers,  Ind.  West  Nev.,  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1870  ( “ worm-eaters’).  Owen’s  River  Indians. — 
Maltby  in  Ind.  Atf.  Rep..  94,  1866. 

Kotsoteka  ( Kotso-tc'ku,  ‘buffalo-eaters  ’ ) . 
One  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
Comanche. 

Buffalo  Eater  band.— Comanche  and  Kiowa  treaty. 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  O,  39th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  4,  186’6. 
Buffalo  Eaters.— Butler  in  II.  R.  Doc.  70,  29th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  0,  1847.  Buffalo  Indians. — Beilin 
Jour.  Etbnol.  Soc.  Loud.,  i,  208,  1809.  Cash-, 
chevatebka.— Smith  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  240,  41.st 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  20,  1870.  Cashchokelka  Coman- 
ches. — Ibid.,  21.  Castcheteghka- Coraanches. — ,V1- 
vord  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  18,  40th  Cong.,  3d  se.ss.,  35, 

1869.  Co-che-ta-cah. — Butler  in  II.  It.  Doc.  70, 29th 
Cong.,  2d  ses.s.,  6,  1847.  Coehetakers. — McKusker 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  40,  40th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  14,  1869. 
Co-che-te-ka. — Comanche  and  Kiowa  treaty.  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  O,  39th  Cong.,  1st  se.ss.,  4,  1860.  Cooch- 
chotellica. — Sec.  War  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  7,  42d  Cong., 
3d  seas.,  1,  1872.  Cooch-cho-teth-ca. — .Sanders  in 

H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  7,  42d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  4,  1871. 
Coocheetakas.— Penney  in  Ind.  All.  Rep.  1809,  101, 

1870.  Cools-on-tick-ara. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 

I,  250, 18.53.  Coschotghta. — .\lvord  in  .Sen.  E.x.  Doc, 

18,40th  Cong.,  3d  se.as.,  0, 1809.  Cos-tche-tegh-kas. — 
Ibid.,  7.  Costcheteghta  Comanches. — Alvord  in  II. 
R.  E.x.  Doc.  210,  41st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  151,  1870. 
Cuchanticas. — Cortez  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rej)..  in, 
pt.  3,  121,  1856.  Cuechunticas. — Pino,  Kot.  Ilist. 
Nuevo-Mex.,  8tl,  1849.  Cuhtzuteca. — Pimentel, 
Cuadro  Descr.,  n,  347,  1805.  Curtoze-to-gah  Co- 
manches.—Hazen  in  .Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  18,  40th  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  31,  1809.  Curtz-e-Ticker  Comanches. — 
Ibid.,  24.  Ejhunticas. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  59, 
1804  (given  as  Apache).  Gu-shd-ddj-ka.— Butcher 
and  Lyendecher,  Comanche  MS.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1807.  Koo-chee-ta-kee. — Neighbors  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep., 579. 1848.  Koo-che-ta-kers. — Schoolcraft,  Iml. 
Tribes,  ir,  128,  18.52.  Koo-chi-ta-ker. — Neighbors, 
op.cit., 578.  Koolsaticara. — Schoolcraft,op.cit., VI. 
687,  1857.  Koolsatik-ara. — Ibid.,  i,  522,  1851, 

Ko+s'-tco-te'-ka. — ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  9,  1884. 
Ko'stshote'ka. — Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
XXIII,  299,  1886.  Ko'tso-te'ka. — Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1045,  1890.  Ku’htche-texka. — Gat- 
schet,  Comanche  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 

Kotta  (‘mescal’  or  ‘tobacco’).  Given 
by  Bourke  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181, 
1889)  as  a clan  of  the  IMohave,  q.  v. 

Kouchnas-hadai  {QO'utc  nax  :h(uVa'i, 
‘[grizzly-]  bear  house  jieople’).  Given 
by  Boas  (Fifth  Reji.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
27,  1889)  a.s  a subilivision  of  the  Yaku- 
lanas,  a family  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the 
Haida.  It  is  in  reality  only  a house 
name  belonging  to  the  family.' 

Konkdjuaq  ( ‘ big  river ’ ).  A Talirping- 
iniut  Eskimo  village  of  the  Okomiiit  tribe 
formerly  on  L.  Nettilling,  Baliin  land. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kounaouons.  A tribe  or  band,  probably 
in  Canada  near  the  5Iaine  frontier,  men- 
tioned as  allies  of  the  French  in  1724. 
KSnaSons. — R!isle(1724)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d 
s.,  VIII,  240, 1819. 

Kounginiut  ( ‘ river  people  ’ ) . An  Eski- 
mo tribe  on  the  w.  coast  of  Hudson  bay, 

•s.  of  the  Kiniiietu,  in  the  region  of  Ft 
Churchill. — Boa.s  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XV,  6, 1901. 

Kouse.  A plant  {Peucedannm  amhlgu- 
vm)  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  Cohimbia- 
Oregon  region  for  making  bread.  Lewis 
ami  Clark  in  18()4-0(i  used  the  form  cons. 
Thornton  (Oreg.  and  Cal.,  i,  355,  1849) 
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speaks  of  “the  coivish  or  biscuit  root.” 
The  word  is  derived  from  konnsh,  the 
name  of  this  root  in  the  Nez  Perce  and 
closely  related  dialects  of  the  Shahaptian 
stock.  . (a.f.c.  ) 

Kouyara.  A village  or  tribe  mentioned 
by  Joutel  in  1687  as  being  x.  of  IMaligne 
(Colora<lo)  r.,  Tex.  It  is  probably  the 
tribe  called  Caba  by  iNIauzanet,  which 
may  have  been  Coaiiuiltecan  or  Karan- 
kawan.  SeeGatschet,  Karankawa  bids., 
1891. 

Cavaianes. — Biirciil,  Ellsiiyo,‘271, 1723.  Kavagan. 
.loiitL'l  (1087),  .lour.  Voy.,  'JO,  171'J.  Kouayan^— 
Shea,  note  in  Chiarlovoi.x,  New  France,  iv,  78, 
1870.  Kouayon.— .lontel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  I,  l.')2, 1846.  Kouyam.— Joutel  in  Margry, 
Dee.,  HI,  288,  1878. 

Kovogzruk.  A Kaviagmiut  village  at 
Port  Clarence,  Alaska.— EleventhCensus, 
Alaska,  162,  1898. 

Kowagmiut  (‘big-river  iieople’).  A 
tribe  of  western  Eskimo  of  Altiska,  num- 
bering 81  in  1890,  dwelling  on  Ivowakr.  E. 
of  Kotzebue  sd.  Their  chief  food  liesides 
fish  and  ptarmigan  consists  of  marmots, 
but  the  number  of  these  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing. Their  villagt's  are  Kikiktak, 
Kowak,  Umokalukta,  Uinitak,  and  the 
summer  settlement  of  Sheshalik.  By 
some  these  Eskimo  have  been  included 
in  the  Nunatogmiut;  by  others,  together 
with  the  Selawigmiut,  in  the  Malemiut. 
Kooagamutes. — Petrott'  in  lOlh  Census,  Alaska,  00, 
mat),  1884.  Koo-og-ameuts. — Cooper,  Cruise  of  Cor- 
win, 26,  1880.  Kowag'-mut.— Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  12,  1877.  Kowan'g-meun.— Simpst)n 
(inoted  by  Dali,  ibid.  Ku-ag'mut.— Dali  in  Proc. 
A.  A.  A.  S.,  XXXIV,  377, 1886.  Kuangmiut.— Woolfe 
in  11th  Census,  Alaska,  130, 1894.  Kuwu'nmiun.— 
Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  44,  18'J2. 

Kowailchew.  A coast  Salish  trilxt  said 
by  Gibbs  (Pac.  R.  R.  Rt'p.,  i,  438, 1855)  to 
live  X.  of  the  Semiamo,  principally  if  not 
altogether  in  Canada.  Unless  intended 
for  theCowichan  they  are  not  mentioned 
elsewhere. 

Kowak  (?  ‘great  river’ ).  A Kowagmiut 
village  at  the  mouth  of  Kowak  r.,  Alaska. 
Koovuk.— Kellv,  Arct.  Eskimos,  1.5,1890.  Kubok.— 
Zagoskin,  Desc.  Russ.  Poss.  in  Amcr.,  pt.  1, 73, 1847. 

Kowanga.  A former  Gabrieleno  ran- 
cheria  near  San  Fernando  mission,  Los 
Angeles  co..  Cal.  Probably  identical  with 
Okowvinjha,  or  with  Cahuenga,  q.  v. 
kowanga.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  11,  1.860. 
Owongos, — Law.son  in  Ind.  .\IT.  Rep.,  13, 1879. 

Kowasayee.  A small  Shahaptian  tribe, 
speaking  the  Tenino  language  and  for- 
merlv  living  on  the  X.  side  of  Columbia  r., 
in  Klickitat  co..  Wash.,  nearly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Umatilla.  They  were 
includeil  in  the  Yakima  treaty  of  1855, 
and  the  survivors  are  on  Yakima  res., 
but  their  number  is  unknown. 

K'kasawi.— Mooney  in  1 Itli  Rep.  B.  \.  E.-,  739, 1896. 
Kowasayee. — Did.  AIT.  Rep.  bSOli,  2()6,  1857.  Kow- 
wassayee. — U.  S.  Stat.,  XII,  9.51,  1863.  Kowwas- 
sayes. — Keane  in  Stanford, Compend.,. 518,  1878. 

Kowasikka.  A village*  formerly  occupiial 
by  the  Ei*l  River  Miami  until  they  re- 
moved, under  the  treaty  of  Eeb.  11,  18;18, 


to  a reserve  near  the  mouth  of  Eel  r.  It 
was  on  Sugar  cr.,  near  the  iiresent  Thorn- 
town,  Boone  co.,  Ind.,  and  was  commonly 
known  as  Thorntown.  (.).  Ji.) 

Kow-a-sik-ka.— Hough  in  Ind.  Geol.  Rep.,  map, 
1883.  Thorntown.— Common  name.  Thorntown 
Miamies. — Drake,  Ind.  Chron., 205, 1836.- 

Kowina.  A prehistoric  circular  pueblo 
on  a low  mesa  opposite  the  spring  at  the 
head  of  Cebollita  valley,  about  15  m.  w. 
of  Acoma  and  85  m.  s.  e.  of  Grant  station 
on  the  Santa  Ee  Pac.  R.  R.,  Valencia  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  pueblo  is  attributed  to  tlm 
Calabash  (Tanyi)  clan  of  Acoma  ami  is 
noted  for  the  h'igh  cla.ss  of  masonry  of  its 

remaining  walls.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Ka-uin-a.— Bandelicr  in  Arcl).  Inst.  Papers,  iv,324 
1892  (. Acoma  name).  Kowi-na.— Hodge,  field 
note.s,  B.  A.  E.,  18'J5. 

Kowsis.  A tribe  mentioned  as  roaming 
in  the  Tide  r.  country  — territory  oceuiiied 

by  Yokuts  tribes — in  s.  central  California 
in  1869  (Purcell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869, 
198,  1870),  but  not  further  identiliable. 

Koyeti.  A Yokuts  tribe  formerly  living 
in  s.  central  California,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tule  r.  and  southward.  IMentioneti  in 
1852  as  a friendly  tribe  on  Paint  (White) 
cr.,  anti  described  as  possessing  unusual 
courage  and  intelligence.  They  are  en- 
tirelv  extinct. 

Co-yehe.— \Ves.sells  (18.53)  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  70, 34th 
Cong.,  3d  SCS.S.,  32, 1857.  Co-ye-tie.— Barbour  (18.52) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  256, 
1853.  Ko-ya-ta.— Jolinston  (18.51)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
61,  32d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  23,  18,52.  Ko-ya-te.— Bar- 
bour (18.51)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec, 
sess.,  122,  18.53.  Ko-ya-tes.— Barbour  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  232,1851.  Koyeti.— .A.  L.  Kroeber,inf’n,  1900 
(usual  name  among  neighboring  Yokuts  tribes). 
Ko-ye-to. — Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong., 
sjiec.  sess.,  255, 1853. 

Koyonya.  The  Turkey  clan  of  the  Ilojii. 

Koyona  winwu. — Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  -A.  E., 
584,  1900  (i(wiciJ=‘ clan’).  Ko-yo'-no  wun-wu.— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthroi)..  vii.  403,  1891. 

Koyugmiut  {Ko}ing'mid).  A division  of 
the  iSIaleinint  Eskimo  on  Koyuk  r., 
Alaska. — Ball  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
16,  1877. 

Koyuhow  { Ko-iin-lioiid ) . A Paviotso 

band  formerly  living  about  ^IcDermit,  x. 
Nev. — Powell,  Paviotso  IMS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1881. 

Koyuktolik.  A iVIalemiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Koyuk  r. , Alaska. 

Khoouchtioulik-mioute. — Zagoskin  in  Nonv.  .Ann. 
Voy.,  5th  s.,  XXI,  map.  18.50.  Kuyuktolik.— 
Eleventh  Census,  .Alaska,  102,  1893. 

Koyukuk.  A Koyukukhotana  village, 
of  150  peojile  in  1880,  near  the  junction 
of  Koyukuk  and  Yukon  rs.,  Alaska. — 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  12,  1884. 

Koyukukhotana  (‘peo])le.  of  Koyukuk 
river’).  A division  of  the  Unakhotana 
inhabiting  the  basin  of  Koyukuk  r., 
Alaska.  Zagoskin  in  bS48  attempted  to 
explore  the  Koyukuk  country,  but  failed 
on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  natives. 
Ideut.  Barnard  in  1.851  was  killeil  by  tbe 
Koyukukhotana,  and  Xulato  destroyed 
because  he  sent  for  their  chief.  Maj. 
Kennicott  also  visited  their  territory. 
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(lying  at  Nulato,  ]\Iay  13,  1866.  In  the 
following  year_J_)all  exi)lored  the  Koyu- 
knk.  Petroff  vinited  the  Koynknkhotana 
in  1880,  and  Allen  made  an  ex])loration 
of  their  country  in  1885.  The  Koyukiik- 
hotana  were  sedentary,  hut  fierce  and 
warlike,  and  hostile  toward  the  Kai- 
ynhkhotana,  although  the  manners, 
customs,  and  language  of  the  two  tribes 
are  now  similar.  Their  chief  occupation 
is  hunting  deer  and  mountain  sheei); 
they  also  act  as  middlemen  in  trade  be- 
tween the  IMalemiutand  the  Kaiyuhkho- 
tana.  They  seem  to  have  no  system  of 
totems  (Dali  in  Cunt.  N.  A.  IGhnol., 
I,  37,  1877).  Zag(jskin  found  289  living 
in  permanent  village's  in  1843.  In  1890 
the  population  was  given  as  502:  242 
males  and  260  females,  while! the  number 
in  i»ermanentvillageswas  174iii321iouses. 
The  village's  are  Batza,  Holshoigor, 
Dotle,  llussliakatna,  Kakliaklia,  Kaltat, 
Kanuti,  Kautas,  Kotil,  Koyukuk,  IMento- 
kakat,  Nohulchinta,  Nok,  Nedaloten, 
Oonilgachtkhokh,  Soonkakat,  Tashosh- 
gon,  Tlialil,  Tok,  Zakatlatan,  Zogliakten, 
and  Zonagogliakten. 

Coyoukons. — Whympor  (juoted  by  Dali  in  Cont. 
N.  Ethnol.,  I,  27,  1877.  Co-Yukon. — Whymper, 
Alaska,  182,  18(18  ( = Koyukukliotana  and  IJiiak- 
hotana).  Intsi-Dindjitch. — Petitot,  Diet.  Di^nti- 
Dincljid,  xx,  1876  ( = ‘inen  of  iron’)-  Junnaka- 
chotana. — Holraberg  quoted  by  Dali  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  27,  1877.  Koyoukon. — Elliott, 
Cond.  Aft.  .\laska,  29,1871.  Koyoukouk-kouttanae. — 
Petitot,  Autonr  _du  lac  des  Esclavcs,  361,  1891. 
Koyu'-kukh-ota'na. — Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
I,  27, 1877  ( =‘ people  of  Koyukuk  r.’).  Koyukuns. — 
Ibid,  (traders’  name).  Koyukunskoi. — Ibid.  (u.scd 
by  Ru.ssian  traders).  Kukunski. — Raymond  in 
Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  01,175,1873.  Kuyakinchi.— 
Raymond  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  593,  1870. 
Kuyukantsi. — Worman  quoted  by  Dali  in  Cont. 
N.  A. Ethnol.,  i,27, 1877.  Kuyukuks. — Raymond  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12.  42d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  31,  1871. 
Kuyukunski. — Ibid.,  32.  Yunnakakhotana. — Zag- 
oskin quoted  by  PetrolIinlOthCensus,  Alaska,  37, 
1881. 

Krayiragottine  (‘willow  iteojile’).  A 
elivisionof  Etchaottineon  Willow  r.,  ]\Iac- 
kenzie  Ter.,  Can. 

Kkpayipa-Gottine. — Petitot,  Autour  du  lae  des  E.s- 
claves,  319, 1891. 

Kraylongottiue  (‘]>eople  at  the  end  of 
the  willows’).  A Nahane  elivision  living 
between  Mackenzie  r.  and  Willow  lake, 
Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada.  Their  totem 
is  the  otter. 

Kk''a-lon-Gottine. — Petitot,  Grand  lae  des  Ours,  66, 
1893  (‘people  attlieendof  the  willows’).  Kkpay- 
lon-Gottine. — Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Eselaves, 
362, 1891 . 

Krentpoos.  See  Khitpnash. 

Kretan  (‘hawk’).  A suhgens  of  the 
Cheghita  gens  of  tlie  Missouri  tribe, 
^re'-ta". — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,210,  1897. 
K'ul-pa-ki'-a-ko. — ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  10,  1881 
(Kiowa  name:  ‘ pi'arls  i>eople'). 

Krimerksumalek.  An  Iglulirmiut  Es- 
kimo village  on  the  w.  coast  of  Hud.son 
hay. — IMcClintock,  Vovasre  of  Fox,  165, 
1881. 

Ksalokul  ( (^ficVloqul) . A division  of  the 
Nanaimo  on  the  n.  coast  of  Vancouver 


id. — Boas  in  5th  Rej).  N.  W.  Tribes  C’an., 
32,  1889. 

Ksapsem  {Qm'psEm).  A Songish  divi- 
sion residing  at  Estjuimalt,  s.  end  of  Van- 
couver id.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  17,  1890. 

Kskiwukshiwu  {K’ciiruk’ciwu).  A for- 
mer Chumashan  village  on  Santa  Rosa 
id..  Cal. — llenshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocal).,  B.  A.  Ey.,  1884. 

Kthae  ( A'’c(V-‘c).  A former  Knitsh  vil- 
lage on  lower  Umptiua  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey 
in  Jour.  .\m.  Folk-lore,  iii,  321,  1890. 

Kthelutlitunne  ( K(;e'-lut-li'  ifninr',  ‘peo- 
])le  at  the  forks’ ).  A former  village  of 
the  Chastacosta  at  the  junction  of  Rogue 
r.,  Oreg.,  and  a southern  tributary. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iir,  234, 
1890. 

Kthotaime  (K’<;o-p('/-me).  A former 
Takelma  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Ort'g. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
235,  1890. 

Kthukhwestunne  {K’(;u-(/wt'S^  phuic^, 
‘good-gra.ss  ])eople’j.  A former  village 
of  the  Mishikhwutmetunne  on  Cotjuille 
r.,  Oreg. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  232,  1890. 

Kthukhwuttunne  {1C  cu-(pvid'  'timru', 
‘people  where  good  gra.ss  is’) . A former 
village  of  the  Tututni  on  the  coast  of 
Oregon,  n.  of  Rogue  r. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  233,  1890. 

Kthunataachuntunne  {K’  ru-mC-la-a 
tcCin'  ‘people  liy  a small  grassy 

mountain’).  A former  village  of  the 
Mishikhwutmetunne  on  Cocpiille  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
232,  1890. 

Kthutetmetseetuttun.  A former  village 
of  the  Tututni  on  the  Racific  coast  just  x. 
of  the  mouth  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 

K’pu-tet-me  tse'-e-tut'-tun. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  ni,  ‘2:13,  1890.  vwi'-sut-qwut. — Ibid. 
Nu'-tcu-ma'-tun  qun'ne. — Ibidt  (‘people  in  aland 
full  of  timber’). 

Ktlaeshatlkik  (‘people  of  Lga'ecaLx’). 
A Cathlamet  tribe  named  from  a town  on  a 
creek  of  the  same  name,  at  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Cathlamet,  Wahkiakum 
CO.,  Wash. 

Guithlia-ishalxi. — Gatsehet,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E. 
Ki,a'ecai.xix-. — Boas.  Kathlamet  Text.s,  6,  1901. 
i.ia'icai.xe. — Boas,  inf'n.  1905. 

Ku.  The  Stone  clan  of  the  Tewa  pue- 
blos of  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex.,  and  Hano, 
Ariz.  That  of  the  latter  is  extinct.  Cf. 
A\t»g. 

K’u-tdoa. — Ilodgc  in  Am.  .\nthrop.,  ix,  352,  1896 
(San  Ildefonsoform;  RMa=‘people’).  Ku-towa. — 
Ibid,  (llano  form). 

Kua.  The  Bear  clan  of  the  jiueblo  of 
Taos,  N.  IMex. 

Kua-tafina. — Ilod.ge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1899 
(fnI(/m=‘people’). 

Kuaiath,  A division  of  the  Seshat,  a 
Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in  6th  R(']).  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Kuaiirnang.  A winter  residence  of  the 
Akuliarmiut  on  North  bay,  Ballin  land. 
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K'uaiirnang.— Boas  in  Pctermanns  Milt.,  no.  80,67, 
1885.  Q,uaiirnang. — Boas  in  Gtli  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  121, 

ISSH-  . , , , 

Kuakaa.  A 2>rehistom;  ruined  pueblo 
of  the  Taiios  on  the  s.  liank  of  Arroyo 
Hondo,  5 in.  «.  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  It 
housed  about  800  people.  Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  San  IMarcos,  to  which  the 
same  name  was  applied. 

Cua-ca. — Bandolier,  Gilded  Man,  221,  1893.  Cua- 
Kaa.— Ibid.,  283.  Kua-kaa.— Bandolier  in  Areh. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  90,  1892.  Kua-kay.— Ibid. 

Kuakumclien  { KiuVkumtrf^n).  Given  as 
a division  of  the  S(piawmish,  on  Howe 
sd.,  coast  of  British  Columbia. — Boas, 
IMS.,  H.  A.  F.,  1887. 

Kuapa.  A ruined  pueblo  in  the  Canada 
de  Cochiti,  12  m.  n.  w.  of  Coehiti  pueblo, 
N.  iMex.,  by  wlio.se  inhabitants  it  was 
formerly  occupied  and  to  wdiom  are  at- 
tributeil  tlie  exi'cution  of  the  jianther 
statues  on  the  neijiliboring  Potrero  de  los 
Idolos.  It  was  the  third  place  of  settle- 
ment of  the  Cochiti  after  their  abandon- 
ment of  the  Potrero  de  las  Yacas,  and 
from  which  they  moved  to  their  present 
pueblo. 

Cua-ua.— Bandolier  in  Arc-h.  Inst.  Bnl.,  i,  15, 1883. 
Cua-pa.— I.nmmis  in  Scribner’ .8  Monthly,  98,  1893. 
Kua-pa.— Bandelier  in  .Vrcli.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  162, 
1892. 

Kuapooge  (‘place  of  the  shell  beads 
near  the  water,’  or  ‘mussel  pearl  ])lace 
on  the  water’).  A jireliistorie  Tewa 
pueblo  which,  with  Analco,  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
Kuapooge  was  situated  where  old  Ft 
Martry  was  erected  on  the  heights  at  the 
northern  outskirts  of  the  town  by  United 
States  troops  in  1847. 

Apoga.— Rit(d),  New  Mexico,  196,  1885.  Apoge.— 
Ibid.,  151.  Cua  P'Hoge.— Bandelier,  Delight  Mak- 
ers, 453,  1890  (San  .Juan  name).  Cua-P'ho-o-ge. — 
Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  284  1.893.  Cua-po-oge. — 
Ibid.,  221.  Cua-Po-o-que. — Ladd.  Story  of  N.  Mex., 
92,  1891.  Kua-p’o-o-ge.— Bandelier  in  Areh.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  90,  1892.  Oga  P'Hoge. — Bandelier, 
Delight  Makers,  4.53,  1890  (Santa  Clara  name). 
Og-a-p’o-ge.— Bandelier  in  .Vreh.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
90,  1892.  Poga.— Riteh,  New  Mexico,  196,  1885. 
Poge.— Ibid.,  151.  Po-o-ge.— Bandelier  in  Riteh, 
ibid.,  201. 

Kuasse.  An  unidentihed  village  or  tribe 
mentioned  by  Joutel  in  1687  as  situated  n. 
or  N.  w.  of  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Tex. 
This  region  was  controlled  mainly  by 
Coahuiltecan  tribes,  but  Karankawanand 
Tonkawan  Indians  also  roamed  there. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
Joutel  by  Ebahamo  Indians,  who  were 
l)robably  of  Karankawan  affinity.  ’Phe 
Kuasse  may  possibly  be  identical  with  tlie 
Acafesand  the  Cacafes  of  Spanish  writers 
and  tlie  Aka.squy  of  Cavelier’s  narrative. 
Kiafifess.— .loutel  (16.87)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
I,  138,  1,8-16  (ef.  p.  1.52).  Kiasses. — Slu'.a,  note  in 
Chiirlevoix,  New  France,  iv,  78,  1.870.  Kiasses- 
chancres.— Barcia,  Knsayo,  271,  1723  (combined 
with  Chancres;  see  Lip'an).  Kuasse.— .Joutel  in 
Margry,  DC'c.,  ni,  2.89,  1878. 

Kuato  {iCuato,  ‘pulling  up  from  tin* 
ground,  or  a hole’).  An  extinct  tribal 
division  of  the  Kiowa,  speaking  a slightly 
different  dialect,  who  were  exterminated 


by  the  Sioux  in  battle  about  the  year  1 780. 
On  this  occasion,  according  to  trailicion, 
the  Kiowa  were  attacked  by  an  over- 
whelming force  of  Sioux  and  jirepared  to 
retreat,  but  the  chief  of  the  Kuato  ex- 
horted his  people  not  to  run,  “because, 
if  they  did,  their  relatives  in  the  other 
world  would  not  receive  them.”  So  they 
stood  their  ground  and  were  killed,  while 
the  others  of  the  tribe  escaped.  Their 
place  in  the  tribal  eamj)  circle  is  not 
known. — Mooney  in  14th  Kei).  B.  A.  K., 
1080,  1896. 

Kuaua.  A former  Tigua  pueblo,  the 
ruins  of  which  lie  n.  of  the  liridge  across 
the  Kio  (irrandeabove  Bernalillo,  N.  Mex. 
According  to  Bandelier  the  main  build- 
ing, which  is  of  adobe,  is  one  of  tlie  larg- 
est jnieblo  houses  in  New  iMexico,  but 
whether  or  not  the  ])ueblo  is  historic  is 
indeterminable.  It  is  also  known  by  the 
Spanish  name  Torreon,  but  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Torreon  e.  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  lat.  84*’  45'. 

Kua-ua.— BiUKlelicr  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  225, 
1892.  Torreon.— Ibid. 

Kuaut.  A Shuswaj)  village  at  (he  head 
of  Little  Shuswap  lake,  interior  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  iioj).  83  in  1904. 

Knaut.— Cun.  Ind.  Ail.,  supp.,  60. 1902.  Kroaout.— 
Can.  Ind.  AIT.  for  1883.  1.89.  Kualt.— Ibid.,  1895, 
361.  Kuant.— Il)id.,  1898,  419.  Ku-a-ut.— Ibid., 
1885,  196.  Kwout.— Dawson  in  Tran.s.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.  for  1891,  see.  11,44,1892.  Little  Shuswap  — 
Can.  Ind.  AIT.  for  1.878,  74.  Little  Shuswap  Lake. — 
Ibid.,  1882,  259.  Little  Suswap  Lake. — lJ)id.,  1.879, 
309.  Sushwap. — IJlid.,  1878,  78. 

Kuchaptuvela  (‘ash-hill  terrace’).  A 
Hopi  village,  now  in  ruins,  on  the  terrace 
of  the  Fast  mesa  of  Tusayan,  x.  e.  Arizona, 
below  the  present  Waljii  pueblo.  It  was 
occupied  by  tbe  ancestors  of  the  Hopi 
of  Walpi  evidently  at  the  time  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spaniards  in  1540.  The  oc- 
cupants abandtined  it  in  1629,  or  shortly 
afterward,  and  moved  to  Kisakobi,  far- 
ther up  the  mesa. 

Kuchaptuvela. — Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  578, 
5,85,  1,898.  Kwetcap  tutwi. — Stcplicn  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  18,  1891.  Old  Walpi.— Ibid. 

Kuchichi  (‘the  small  ones’).  A small 
rancheria  of  the  Tarahumari',  not  far  from 
Norogachic,  w.  Chihuahua,  IMexico. — 
Lumholtz,  inf’n,  1894. 

Kuchtya.  A prehistoric  Acoma  jnieblo 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  the 
third  village  built  and  occuj)ied  during 
the  early  migration  of  the  tribe. — Hodge 
in  Century  5Iag.,  lvi,  15,  5Iay  1898. 

Kuechic  ( ‘small  mountain’).  A Tara- 
humare  rancheria  near  Guniisacbie,  which 
is  20  m.  X.  E.  of  Norogachic,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf’n,  1894. 

Kueha  (‘the  munlen'rs’).  A division 
of  the  Lekwiltok  living  between  Bute  and 
Loughborough  inlets,  Brit.  Col.  They  are 
diviiled  into  three  gentes:  AAiweakam, 
Komoyue,  and  Kueha.  Pop.  25  in  1889. 
The  Komoyue  sejtt  of  the  true  Kwakiutl 
have  this  name  for  their  war  name. 
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Kue'qa.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
606,1891.  Kwe-ah-kah-Saich-kioie-tachs. — Can.  Ind. 
AlY.  1889,  227,  1890  ( = Kneha  Lekvviltok).  Kwi- 
ha.— Tolmie  and  Daw.son,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  119b, 
1884.  Queeakahs.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  Quee-ha- 
ni-cul-ta. — Work  (1836-41)  quoted  by  Kane,  Wand. 
inN.  A.,  app.,  1859  ( = Kneha  Lokwiltok).  Q,uie- 
ha  Ne  cub  ta. — Work  a.s  quoted  bv  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  488, 18.55. 

Kugaluk.  A Maleiuiiit  Eskimo  village 
on  Spai’arief  bay,  s.  shore  of  Kotzebue  sd., 
Alaska;  i>op.  12  in  1880. 

Keewalik.— Post-route  map,  1903.  Kualiug-miut.— 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  253, 1902  (Ru.ssian  deno- 
tation in  1852).  Kualyugmut. — Zagoskin,  Desc. 
Ru.ss.  Boss,  in  Am.,  j)t.  1,  73,  1847.  Kugaluk.— Ba- 
ker, Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kugalukmut. — 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  mai),  1899.  Kugaluk- 
mute.— Petrolf  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  4,  1884. 

Kugaramiut.  A subdivision  of  the  Male- 
mint  Eskimo  on  the  s.  shore  of  Kotzebue 
sd.,  Alaska. — Woolfe  in  11th  Census, 
Ala.ska,  180,  1898. 

Kuhaia.  The  Bear  clans  of  the  Keresan 
pueblos  of  Laguna,  San  Felipe,  Acoma, 
Sia,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  The  Bear  clan 
of  Laguna  claims  to  have  come  originally 
from  Acoma. 

Ko-hai. — Stevenson  in  11th  Reji.  B.  A.  E.,  19,  1894 
(Sia  form).  Kohaia-hano“''. — Hodge  in  .\m.  An- 
throp.,  i.\,  349,  1896  (Laguna  form).  K6hai-ha- 
no. — Ibid.  (San  Felipe  form;  /td/to  = ‘ people’; 
Kohai-hilno  is  the  Sia  form).  Kohaio.— Bande- 
lier,  Delight  Makers,  253, 1890.  Ko-ha-yo. — Bande- 
lier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  293,  1890.  Kuhaia- 
hanuch.— Hodge,  op.  cit.  ( Cochiti  form).  Kiiwhaia- 
hancqcii. — Ibid.  (Acoma  form). 

Kuhinedi  ( ‘ martin  peojile  ’ ) . A Tlingit 
division  at  Klawak,  Alaska,  belonging  to 
the  Raven  phratry. 

K'.u'xinedi. — Svvanton,  iield  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
TJech-e-neeti. — Krau.se.  Tlinkitlnd.,  120,  1885. 

Kuhlahi  {KulaM,  ‘beech  place,’  from 
‘ beech-tree  ’ ) . A former  Cherokee 
settlement  in  upper  Georgia.  (.i.  m.) 

Kuhlanapo  (from  kuhla,  ‘yellow  water- 
lily’  \_Nymphiea  pohisepala],  napo,  ‘vil- 
lage ’ ) . The  name  of  one  of  the  groujis  of 
Ijcojile  who  formerly  occuiiied  Big  valley 
on  the  s.  shore  of  Clear  lake.  Lake  co.. 
Cal.  Theirs  was  the  w.  part  of  the  val- 
ley, extending  from  Adobe  cr.  on  the  e. 
into  the  foothills  on  the  tv.,  and  their 
territory  was  definitely  separated  from 
that  of  the  Khabenapo  to  the  eastward. 
From  this  name  Powell  (7th  Re]).  B.  A. 
E.,  87,  1891)  formed  the  stock  name 
Knlanapan,  which  he  ap])lied  to  all  of 
the  Indians  now  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  Porno,  and  living  chiefly  in  So- 
noma, Mendocino,  and  Lake  cos.,  with  a 
small  detached  area  in  Colusa  ami  Glenn 

cos.  S.  A.  15 

Ghula'-napo.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  iiif’u,  1906.  Hula- 
napo. — Gibbs  (1851)  iu  Sclioolcraft,  Did.  Tribes, 
111,109,1853.  Huta-napo. — lliid.,  110  (misprint). 
Kuhlanapo. — S.  A.  Barrett,  inf'n,  1906  ( lit.  ‘yellow 
water-lily  village’).  Kulanopo. — Lathamin  Trans. 
Philol.  Sue.  Loud.,  77,  1856. 

Kuhpattikutteh  ( Kuh' -pnt-ii-l'ui' -teh , 
‘squirrel-eaters’).  A Paviotso  band  for- 
merly living  on  (iuinn  r.,  w.  Nev. — Pow- 
ers, Inds.  W.  Nev.,  IMS.,  B.  A.  E.,  187(5. 

Kuilitsh  ( Ku'-i-htc').  A former  Kuitsh 
village  on  lower  Umpqua  r.,  Oreg. — Dor- 
sey in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  281,  1890. 


Kuilkluk.  A Kiiskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwim 
r.,  Alaska;  pop.  75  in  1880.  Perhaps 
identical  with  t^uieclohchamiut  (pop. 
88),  or  with  Quiechochlogamiut  ( pop.  65) 
in  11th  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1898. 

Kuilkhlogamute. — Petroif  iu  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
map,  1884.  Kuilkluk. — Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Ala.ska, 
253,  1902.  Kulj-khlugamute. — Iliid.,17. 

Kuingshtetakten.  A Jugelnute  Eskimo 
village  on  Sliageluk  r.,  Alaska;  ]>op.  87  in 
1842. 

Khuingetakhten. — Zagoskin,  De.sc. Ru.ss.  Po.ss.  Am., 
map,  1841.  Khuingitatekhten. — Zagoskin  (|Uotcd 
by  Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37,  1.S84.  Kuing- 
shtetakten. — Tikhmenief  (1861)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  365,  1900. 

Kuinruk  (Kuin-rak,  ‘sea-hunter  peo- 
ple’: Kodiak  name).  An  uniilentilied 
division  of  the  Knaiakhotana  of  Cook 
inlet,  Alaska. — Hoffman,  Kadiak  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1882. 

Kuishkoshyaka.  The  extinct  Blue-corn  , 
clan  of  Acoma  jmeblo,  N.  Mex.  See 
Yaka. 

Ku'ishk6shyaka-hanoq“>'. — Hodge  in  .\m . Anthrop. , 
IX, 349, 1896  (ydka  = ‘coni’,  /K'nioijch  = ‘i>eo])le’). 

Kuishtitiyaka.  The  extinct  Brown-corn 
clan  of  Acoma  jmeblo,  N.  Mex.  See 
Yaka. 

Ku'isht't'yaka-hanoq<^i>. — Hodge  in  Am.  .Cnthro])., 
IX, 349, 1896  (ydka  — ‘corn’,  hdimph  = ‘people’). 

Kuitsh.  A small  Yakonan  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  lower  Umpipia  r.,  w. 
Oreg.  A few  survivors  are  on  the  Siletz 
res.  According  to  Dorsey  the  former  vil- 
lages of  the  KuiGli  were  Tsalila,  IMisun, 
Takhaiya,  Chukhuiyathl,  Chukukh,  Thu- 
khita,  Tsunakthiamittha,  Ntsiyamis, 
Khuwaihus,  Skakhaus,  Chupichnush- 
kuch,  Kaiyuwuntsunitthai,  Tsiakhaus, 
Paiuiyunitthai,  Tsetthini,  Wuituthlaa, 
Chitlatamus,  Kuilitsh,  Tkimeye,  Miku- 
litsh,  and  Kthae. 

Ci-sta'-qwut-me'  junne'. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  ill, ‘231, 1890  ( = ‘i>eoi)le dwelling  on  the 
stream  called  Shi.sta’:  Mishikwulmetunneiiame). 
Ku  itc'. — Ibid.,  ‘230  (own  name) . Lower  Umpqua. — 
Ind.  .Vff.  Rep.  1857,  321,  1858.  Tu'kwil-ma'-k‘i. — 
Dor.sey,  .\l.sea  MS.  vocab.,  B.  .V.  E.,  I,s84  (.\l,sea 
name).  Umpkwa. — Bissell,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1881.  Umpqua. — Ibid. 

Kuiu.  A Tlingit  tribe  and  town  on  an 
island,  also  called  Kuiu,  on  the  Ahiskan 
coast.  The  town  is  in  Port  Bcauclcr(‘, 
and  :u‘cordiiig  to  Petroff,  who  erroneously 
places  it  on  Prince  of  Wales  id.  (unless 
indeed  they  were  then  livingat  Shakan), 
it  contained  60  inhabitants  in  1880. 
There  has  been  nosejiarate  census  of  them 
since  that  time.  They  are  said  to  have  in- 
termarried considerably  with  the  Ilaiila. 
Their  social  divisions  are  Kuyedi  and 
Nastedi.  (.i.  it.  s.) 

Kouyou.— Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  32,  1884. 
Koyu. — Ibid.,  map.  Kuiu. — Common  spelling. 
Kuyut-koe. — VcnianiinofT,  Zajiiski,  ii,  ]>t.  3,  30, 

hsio. 

Kuiukuk.  A Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  e.  coast  of  Alaska  penin., 
Alaska;  jioj).  18  in  1880,  62  in  1890. 

Kuyukak. — Petrol!  in  10th  Census,  .\laska.‘28, 1884, 
Wrangellbay. — Kleventh  Census,  Alaska,  163, 1.893. 

Kuiwanva  {Kui~^can'~va).  A tradition- 
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iiry  settlement  of  the  Bear  clan  of^  the 
l lopi,  about  1 m.  n.  w.  of  Oraibi.— Voth, 
Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  28,  1905. 

Kuiyamu.  { Ku-V-i/a'-mu).  One  of  the 
two  former  populous  Chumashan  vil- 
lajies,  popularly  known  as  Dos  Pueblos, 
w^of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  (n.  w.  ii.) 

Kukak.  A Kania^miut  Eskimo  village 
onKukakbay,  s.  e.  eoastof  Alaska penin., 
Alaska;  pop.  37  in  18S0. 

Kukak.— PetrolY  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  28,  1884. 
Toujajak. — LangsdortY,  Voy.,  n,235,  1814. 

Kukamukamees.  A Kyuquot  village  on 
INIission  id.,  Kvuquot  sd.,  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.— Can.  I ml.  Aff.,26-1, 1902. 

Kukan  (‘finger-nail’).  An  ItaEskimo 
settlement  near  iNIcCormick  liay,  n.  Green- 
land.—lleilprin,  Peary  Relief  Exped., 
12S,  1893. 

Kukaimwu  {K.uj.’anuwu').  An  okl 
Tlingit  town  in  the  Iluna  country  on  the 
N.  side  of  Cross  sd.,  Alaskan  coast.  Di.s- 
tinct  from  Hukanuwu.  (.t.  k-  s.) 

Kukinishyaka.  The  Ked-rorii  ^cUiu  of 
Acoma  and  Laguna  pueblos,  N.  iVIex. 
See  Yaka. 

Ku'kan'ishyaka-hanoq'’*'. — Hodge  in  Am.  Aiitlirop.. 
IX.349, 18W  (Aconui  form;  //dA-a  = ‘corn  , haiu)q<'f^ 

= ‘people').  Ku'kinishyaka-hano*^**. — Tbi<l.  (La- 
guna form).  . 

Kukkuiks  ( Kuk-kniks',  ‘ pigeons  ) . A 
society  of  the  Ikunuhkalitsi,  or  All  Com- 
rades," in  the  Piegan  tribe;  it  is  made  up 
of  men  who  have  been  to  war  several 
times. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 

*■  221,  1892. 

Kukluktuk.  A Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  left  liank  of  Kuskokwim 
r.,  30  m.  below  Kolmakof,  Alaska;  pop. 
51  in  1880,  20  in  1890. 

Kochlogtogpagamiut. — Eleven tli  Census,  Alask}|, 
164.  Kokhlokhtokhpagamute. — PetrofY  in  10th 

Census,  Alaska,  16,  ISSl.  Kukluktuk.  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  ‘254.  190‘2.  _ 

Kukoak  ( Qvqo(Vq).  A Sonjrish  division 
atiNIcNeill  bav,  s.  end  of  Vancouver  id.— 
Boas  in  Oth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  17, 

, 

Kukpaurungiiiiut.  An  Eskimo  tribe  that 
formerly  occui)ie<l  the  country  between 
Pt  Belclier  and  CC  Beaufort,  Alaska,  now 
much  dwindled,  having  a village  called 
Kokolik  at  Pt  Lay  with  30  inhabitants  in 
1880.  In  1900  th"e  tribe  numbered  52. 
Kookpovoros. — Kelly,  Arctic  Eskimos,  13,  1890. 
Koopowro  Mutes.— Wells  and  Kelly  in  Rep.  Bur. 
Ed.  1897,  1212,  1898.  Kukpaurungmiut.— 11th  Cen- 
sus, ,\laskn,4.'i8,  1893. 

Kukuch.  The  Lizanl  clan  of  the  Ilopi. 

Kokob.— Voth,  Oriiibi  Summer  Snake  Ceremony, 
283,  1903.  Ku'-ku-tci.— Stephen  in  8th  Hep.  B.  A. 
E.,  39, 1891.  Kiikiitc  winwu.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  583,  1901  {H7)7?e(/  = ‘eliin’).  Kukuts — 
Dorsey  and  Voth,  Oraibi  Soyal,  13,  1901.  Kuku- 
tsi. — Voth,  llopi  Proper  Names,  89,  1905. 

Kukuchomo  (‘footprint  mound’). 
pueblo  ruin,  consisting  of  two  conical 
mounds,  on  the  East  mesaof  Tnsayan,  n.  k. 
Arizona.  It  was  Vniilt  and  occnjiied  in 
prehistoric  time'  by  llopi  clans  closely 
related  to  those  of  "Sikyatki,  with  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  have  removed  to 


Awatohi. — Fewkes  in  l/thReji.  B.  E., 
587-588,  1898. 

Kukulek  [Ququ'lEk).  A Songish  divi- 
sion residing  at  Cadboro  hay.  s.  end  of 
Vancouver  id.— Boas  in  ()th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  17,  1890. 

Kukuliak.  A Yuit  I'iskimo  village  on 
the  N.  shore  of  St  Lawrence  id.,  Bering 
gea.— Tehenkof  (1849)  (pioted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Kukutwom.  {K'ukutwo'm,  ‘watertall  ). 

A Sqnatvmish  village  community  on  the 
E.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col. — Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Kukwakum  (‘the  real  Kwakiutl’).  A 
gens  of  the  Kwakiutl  proper,  consisting  of 
two  sei)ts,  the  Gnetelaand  the  Kqmoyue. 

K'kwa'kum.— Boils  in  Cth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  t5n'., 
.54  1890.  Kukwa'kum. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1895,  330,  1897.  Kwakoom. — Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Voeabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118b,  1884.  _ 

Kulahiyi  { KiVldhi'yl,  or  in  the  lower 
Cherokee  dialect,  KCmlhi'nl,  from  kuUVhl, 
a plant  used  as  salad  by  the  Cherokee). 

A former  Cherokee  town  in  x.  e.  (ieorgia, 
from  which  Cnrrahec  mtn.  takes  its 

name.  . (•'•  ) 

Kulaiapto.  A former  Maidu  village  be- 
tween Mooretown  and  the  village  of 
Tsuka,  Butteco.,  Cal.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvn,  pi.  xxxviii,  190o. 

Kulakeii  {K'lYlaqm).  A S(iuawmish 
village  community  on  Burrard  inlet, 
Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tont  in  Rc'p.  Brit.  A.  A. 
S.,  475,  1900. 

Kulanapan  Family.  Adopted  by  Powell 
(7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  87,  1891 ) as  the  name 
of  a linguistic  family  in  Sonoma,  Lake, 
and  Mendocino  cos.,'Cal.,  comprising  tlie 
group  of  tribes  generally  known  as  Porno, 
q.  V.  See  also  Kiihlavapo. 
xKula-napo.— Gibbs  in  Sc-hoolcraft,  Ind.  Tril)OS, 
III  421,  1853  (the  name  of  one  of  the  Clear  Lake 
bands).  >Mendocino(?).— Latham iiiTrans.Philol. 

Soc.  Loud.,  77,  1856  (name  suggested  for  Chowe- 

shak,Batemdaikai,Kulanapo,Ynkai,and  Khwak- 

lamayu  languages):  Latliam,  Opuscula,  343.  I860; 
Latliam,  Elem.  Comp.  Pbilol.,  410, 1862  (as  above). 
>Pomo.— Powers  in  Overland  Monthly,  ix,  498, 
Dec  1872  (general  description  of  habitat  and  of 
family);  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  146, 
1877;  Powell,  ibid.,  491  (vocabularies  of  Gal-li-no- 
m6-ro,  Yo-kai'-a,  Ba-tcm-da-kaii.  Chau-i-shek, 
Yu-kai,  Kn-la-na-po,  H’hana,  Venaambakaiin, 
Ka'-bi-na-pek,  Chwachamaju):  Gafscliet  in  Mag. 
Am.  Hist.,  16. 1877  (gives  habitat  and  enumerates 
tribes  of  familv):  Gatschet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Miseel.. 
436  1877;  Keane,  in  Stanford. Compend..  Cent,  and 
So.  Am.,  app.,  476,  1878  (includes  Castel  Pomos, 
Ki,  Calito,  Choam,  Chadela.  Matumey  Ki,  I’sal  or 
Calamet,  Shebalne  I’omos,  Gallinomcros,  Sanels, 
Socoas.  Lamas,  Comachos).  <Pomo.— Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  ni.  .566,  1882  (includes  Ukiab,  Galli- 
nomero,  Masallamagoon,  Gualala,  Matolc.  Kula- 
napo,  Saudi,  Yonios.  Chowesbak.  Batcmdakaie, 
Cliocuyem,()lamontke,Kainamare,andCbwacba- 
majn;'of  these,  Cbocnyem  and  Olamentkc  are 
Moqncinmnan).  =Kuianapan. — Powell  in  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  87,  1891. 

Kulatsen  ( Kn'latKm) . A Sqnawndsh  vil- 
lage community  on  the  e.  side  t»f  Howe 
sdi,  Brit.  Col.-^Hill-Tont  in  Pep.  Brit.  A. 
A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Kulchana  (‘strangers’:  .\htena  name), 
A nomadic  Athapascan  tribe  in  Alaska. 
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living  a])out  the  headwaters  of  Kusko- 
kwim  r.,  holding  little  intereourse  with 
neighboring  peoples.  They  are  now  a 
remnant,  numbering  about  .‘100  (llth 
Census,  Alaska,  1.56,  189.‘1),  but  were  once 
formidable  enemies  of  the  Russians. 
Khunanilinde  and  Toehotno  were  two  of 
their  villages  known  to  Zagoskin  in  1848. 
Calcharnies.— .Vilen,  Kep.,  132, 1887.  Colcharney.— 
Ibid.,  n_ote.  Colching. — Mahoney  in  Ind.  .VIY.  Rep. 
1869,  574,  1870.  Coltshanie. — Lathain  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soe.  bond.,  i,  183, 1848.  Galcani.— Dawy- 
dow  in  RadlolY,  Wurterb.  d.  Kinai-Spr.,  29, 1874. 
Galtzanen.— Richardson,  .Vrct.  Expcd.,  i,  402, 1851. 
Galzanen.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.Skizz., 7, 18.55.  Gal- 

zam. — Sconler(1846)  inJonr.  Ethnol.  Soe.  Loud.,  i, 
232,  1.848.  Ghuil-chan.— I’etrofY  in  10th  Census, 
.Vla.ska,  164,  1884  (trails,  ‘tundra  jieople’).  Golt- 
zane.— Zagoskin  quoted  bv  I’etrolY,  ibid.,  37.  Gol- 

zan. — Latham  in  Trans.  I’fiilol.  Soe. Loud., 68, 1856. 
Golzanen. — RadlolY,  op.  eit.  Kal-chaina.— Dali  in 
Proe.  Am.  A.  A. S., 378, 1885.  Kcal  tana. — Dawvdow 
in  RadlolY,  Worterb.  d.  Kinai-S|»r.,  29, 1874,  Khuil- 
chan.— PetrofY  in  10th  Cen.siis,  Alaska,  162,  1884. 
Khuilchana. — Ibid.,  inaj).  Koichane. — Ibid.,  162. 
Kolchans. — Scouler  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soe.  Loud.,  xi, 
218, 1841,  Kolchina. — Dali  in  Proe.  A.  A.  A,  S,,  1869, 
270,  1870  (Ru.ssian  name).  Kolshani. — Latham 
(1845)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soe.  Lond.,  187,  1848. 
Koltchanes. — PetrolY,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  62,  1881. 
Koltschane.— BaiieroYt,  Nat.  Races,  i,  134,  1874. 
Koltschanen. — llolmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  7,  18.55. 
Koltschaner. — Erman,  Archiv,  vii,  128,  1849.  Kolt- 
shan.— Lat  ham  in  Trans.  Philol.Soc.  L(  md. , 68, 1856. 
Koltshanen. — Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  i,  402, 1851. 
Koltshanes.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  116,  1874. 
Koltshani.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philo!.  Soe.  Lond., 
68,  1856.  Koltshany. — Latham  (1845)  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soe.  Lond.,  i,  190,1848.  Ktzialtana,— Pet- 
rofYin  10th Census,  Alaska,  162, 1884.  Kuskokwim.— 
Latham,  Essays,  269,  1860.  Kuskoquimers. — Ibid., 
270.  Ultschna.— Wrangell  quoted  by  Baer  and 
Helmerson,  Beitriige,  i,  110,  1839.  'Ultz-chna.— - 
PetrofY  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1884  (trans. 

‘ slaves  ’ ) . 

Kiilkumish  {Knlkiunic}.  A former 
Maidu  village  near  Colfax,  Placer  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVII,  111.  xxxviii,  1905. 

Kullahan ( AOd-fiP/irm,  ‘stockade’).  The 
site  of  an  old  village  of  the  Semiahmoo. — 
Gibbs,  Clallatu  and  Lummi,  87,  1868. 

Kulleets.  A Cowichan  tribe  on  Chi- 
menes  bav,  Vancouver  id.;  pop.  68  in 
1904. 

Ku-lees. — Can.  Ind.  .VIY.  for  1879,  308.  Ku-leets. — 
Ibid..  1880,  316.  Kulleets. — Ibid..  1901,  pt.  ir,  164. 
0,'ale'ts. — Boas,  MS,,  B.  A.  E,,  1887. 

Kulomum  {Ku-l(/-mu)n).  Adivi.sionof 
Maidu  living  formerly  at  8usanville,  Jais- 
sen  CO.,  Cal. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Kthnol.,  Ill,  282,  1877. 

Kuloskap.  See  Xanahozo. 

Kulsetsiyi  ( Ku/sel.vi/1,  ‘ honey  - locust 
])lace’;  but  as  AaAvV.s/,  the  word  for 
lioiK'y-locust,  is  also  used  for  sugar,  the 
local  name  has  commonly  been  rendered 
Hugartown  by  traders).  The  name  of 
several  former  settlement  jilaces  in  the  old 
Cherokee  country.  One  was  on  Keowee 
r.,  near  the  present  Fall  cr.,  in  Oconee 
CO.,  S.  C. ; another  was  on  Sugartown  or 
Cullasagee  ( Kulsetsi)  cr.,  nearthe  jiresent 
Franklin,  in  Macon  co.,  N.  C. ; a third 
was  on  Sugartown  cr.  near  the  present 
Morganton,  in  l'’annm  co.,  Ga. — 51ooney 
in  lilth  Rep.  B.  A.  F.,  525,  1900. 


Culsagee. — Common  map  form.  Kulsage. — Bar- 
tram,  Travels,  372,  1792. 

Kulshtgeush  ( ‘ badger  standing  in  the 
water’ ).  A Klamath  settlement  on  Will- 
iamson r..  Lake  co.,  s.  w.  Greg. 
Kulsam-Tge-us.— GaLschet  in  Cont.  N.  .A.  Ethnol., 
II,  pt.  I,  x.xi.x,  1890.  Kuls-Tge-ush.— Ibid. 

Kulswa  {Kul-swd^,  ‘sun’).  A gens  of 
the  ■Miami  (q.  v. ). — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
168,  1877. 

Kultuk.  A Knaiakhotana  village,  of  17 
natives  in  1880,  on  the  e.  side  of  Cook  in- 
let, Alaska. — Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Kulukak.  A Togiaginiut  village  on 
Kulukak  bay,  Alaska;  pop.  65  in  1880. 

Kulluk.— Petro'lY  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17,  1884. 

Kulul.  A former  village  of  the  Kalen- 
daruk  division  of  the  Costanoan  family, 
connected  with  San  Carlos  mission.  Cal. 
Culul. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Parmer,  Apr.  ‘20,  1860. 

Kulumi.  A former  small  upper  Creek 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  lower  Talla- 
poosa r.,  in  N.  ]\Iontgomery  co.,  Ala.,  w. 
of  and  contiguous  to  Fusiiiatchi.  Haw- 
kins, in  1 7t)9,  saw  there  a conical  mound  80 
ft  in  diameter  o])])osite  the  town  square. 
A part  of  the  inhabitant.s  had  settled  on 
Likasa  cr.  Remains  of  “Old  Coolome 
town  ” were  on  the  opposite  side  of  Talla- 
poo.sa  r.  at  the  time  of  Bartram’s  visit  in 
1791.  After  the  war  of  1818-14  the  in- 
haViitants  of  Kulnmi  joined  the  Seminole 
in  a body.  {.v.  s.  G.) 

Caloumas.-t-Bartrain,  Voy..  i,  mai>,  1799  (orrune- 
ously  on  thu  Chattahoochee).  Colemmys. — Cor- 
nell (1793)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  AIY..  i.  3.H4,  1832. 
Collamee. — JetYerys,  Am.  .Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  Co- 
lomga. — Lattre,  Carte  des  Etat«-Pnis.  1784.  Colo- 
miesk. — Robin,  Voy.,  n.  map,  1807.  Coolamies.— 
Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, v, ‘262, 1855. 
Coolome.— Bartram,  Travels,  394,  395,448,461, 1791. 
Coolooma.— Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am.  State  Pap., 
Ind.  AfY.,  1, 854, 1832.  Coo-loo-me. — Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  25,  33,  .52,  1848.  Culloumas. — .Vlcedo,  Die. 
Geog.,  i,  719,  1786.  Cullowes. — Gu.ssefeld,  Map  of 
U.  S.,  1784  (wrongly  placed  on  Chattahoochee). 
Kulumi. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  136, 1881. 

Kulushut  {Kn-lu'-xhfd,  ‘thieving  peo- 
ple’: Kaniagmiiit  name).  A division  of 
the  Alitena  on  Cojiper  r.,  Alaska,  next 
to  the  Ikherkliainiut. — Hoffman,  3IS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Kulvagavik.  A Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  w.  short*  of  Kuskokwim 
bay,  Alaska;  pop.  10  in  1880. 

Koolvagavigamute.  — PetrofY  in  10th  Ceii.sus, 
Alaska,  map,  1884.  Kulvagavik. — Baker,  Geog. 
Dist.  .Alaska,  1902.  Kulwoguwigumut. — Nelson  in 
isth  Rep.  B.  .V.  E..  niai\  1899. 

Kumachisi.  A former  Yoknts  (Mari- 
poiian ) tribe  that  lived  tm  Tide  or  K(*rn 
r..  Cal.,  or  on  one  of  the  intervening 
streams. — L.  Kroeher,  inf’n,  1906. 

Kmnadha  {K'uw-acl-ha).  Given  by 
Botirke  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181, 
1889)  as  a clau  of  the  Mohave,  q.  v. 

Kumaini.  A village  of  the  Awani  for- 
merly at  the  lower  end  of  the  Great 
Mt*adow,  about  a (juarter  of  a mile  from 
Yo.semite  fall.s,  jMariposa  co..  Cal. 

Coomine. — Powers  in  Overland  Monthly,  x.  333, 
1874.  Ku-mai'-m, — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  .V.  Ethnol., 
in,  365,  1877. 
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Kumarmiut.  An  Angmagsalingmiut 
Eskimo  village  on  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  Angmagsalik  fjord,  Greenland,  lat.  65° 
4b';  pop.  28  in  1884. — Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  i.v,  879,  1902. 

Kambatuash.  The  native  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kumhat,  a rocky  tract  of 
land  S.  w.  of  Tale  or  Rhett  lake.  Cal.,  ex- 
tending from  the  lake  shore  to  the  Lava- 
beds.  These  people  are  a mixture  of 
Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  Indians,  and 
are  said  to  have  separated  from  theseafter 
1830. 

Cum-ba-twas.— Meacham,  Wigwam  amt  \\arpath, 
577,  1875.  Gumbatkni. — Gatschet  in  Cent.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  II,  pt.  n,  160  1890.  Kumbatkni.— Ibid. 
Kumbatuash. — Ibid.  Kumbatuashkni. — Ibid.  Kum- 
batwash.— Ibid.,  pt.  I,  xxxiv,  1890.  Rocklndians.— 
Meachain,  op.  cii..  610. 

Kumiyus  {K’  u'-mi-yns').  A former 
Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  230, 
1890. 

Kumkwu  ( ) . A former  Rius- 
law  village  on  Riuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  230,  1890. 

Kumsukwum  ( K'  ivCnn ) . A 

former  Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Yaipiina  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  m,  229,  1890. 

Kun.  The  Corn  clans  of  the  Tewa 
puehlos  of  San  Juan  and  Santa  Clara,  N. 
Mex.  See  Koncjlo. 

Khu"-tdoa. — Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  3^19,  1896 
(Santa  Clara  form;  = ‘people’).  Kun-tdoa. — • 
Ibid.  (San  Juan  form). 

Kuna-lanas  {Ku'na  Id'nas,  ‘town  people 
of  the  point’).  An  important  family  of 
the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida.  According 
to  one  story  it  was  so  named  because  its 
people  lived  on  a point  in  the  legendary 
townofSkena  (see  Tadjl-lanas);  hut  more 
probably  it  refers  to  the  point  at  Naikun 
where  these  people  were  at  one  time 
settled.  The  Teeskun-lnagai,  Dlielung- 
kun-lnagai,  Sagtiikun-lnagai,  and  Yagun- 
kun-lnagai  were  subdivisions,  (.i.  u.  s.) 
Ku'na  lanas.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  ‘270,  1905. 
Kun  la'nas.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tnbca  Canada, 
23, 1898.  Kwun  Lennas. — Harrison  in  I’roe.  and 
Tran.s.  Roy.  Soe.  Canada, see.  ii,  125, 1895. 

Kundji  {Kn'wlji).  A legendary  Haida 
town  on  the  s.  shore  of  Copper  hay, 
Moresby  id.,  (iiieen  Charlotte  group, 
Brit.  Col.  The  family  living  there  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Daiyuahl-lanas.  An- 
other town  of  this  name  formerly  stood  on 
the  w.  side  of  Prevostid.,  in  the  Nins.tints 
country. — Swanton,  Cont.  Ilaida,  279, 
1905. 

Kunecbin(  (Jtm6'''fcm).  A Seechelt  sept 
which  formerly  lived  at  the  head  of 
Ciueen’s  reach,  Jervis  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
The  founder  of  this  division  is  said  to 
have  come  from  Ft  Rupert. — Ilill-Toutin 
Jour.  Anthr.  Inst.,  23,  1!>04.. 

Kuneste  (Wailaki:  ‘Indian’).  The 
southernmost  Athapa«can  group  on  the 


Pacific  coast,  consisting  of  several  tribes 
loosely  or  not  at  all  connected  politically, 
but  speaking  closely  related  dialects  and 
possessingnearly  the  same  culture.  They 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  Fel  r.  basin, 
including  the  whole  of  Van  Duzen  fork, 
the  main  Fel  to  within  a few  miles  of 
Round  valley,  the  s.  fork  and  its  tributa- 
ries to  Long  and  Cahto  valleys,  and  the 
coast  from  Bear  River  range  s.  to  Usal. 
Their  neighbors  were  the  Wishosk  on  the 
N.,the  Mdntun  on  the  w.,  and  on  the  s. 
the  Yuki,  whose  territory  they  bisect  at 
Cahto,  where  they  penetrate  to  the  Porno 
country.  The  Kuneste  subdivisions  arc 
Lassik,  Wailaki,  Sinkine,  Kato,  and  Mat- 
tole.  (I*.  K.  G.) 

Ken'-es-ti.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
114,  1877  (own  name).  Kool.— A.  L.  Kroeber, 
inf’n,  1903  (Yuki  name).  Kuneste.— P.  E.  God- 
dard, inf’n,  1904  ( Wailaki  name). 

Kung  {QaTi).  a former  Ilaida  town, 
owned  liy  the  Sakua-lanas,  at  the  mouth 
of  Naden  harbor,  Graham  id.,  (iueen 
Charlotte  group,  Brit.  Col.  Possibly  this 
is  the  place  referred  to  by  John  Work  as 
Nigh-tasis  (ip  v.),  where" there  were  said 
to  he  15  houses  and  280  inhabitants  in 
1836-41.  Old  iieople  remember  12  houses 
there.  The  inhaliitants  have  all  moved 
to  Ma.sset.  (■>•  R-  *8. ) 

K ang.— Boas,  Twelfth  Rcr>.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
23,  1898.  Nigh-tasis.— Work  (18:16-41)  in  Dawson, 
Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  173b,  1880.  Q.\n.— Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Kungaii.  The  Sweet-corn  clan  of  San 
lldefonso  jmeblo,  N.  i\lex. 

Ku"aii-td6a.— Hodge  in  .Vm.  .\nthroi».,  ix,  349, 
1896  {tdoa  = ' people '). 

Kungfetdi.  The  Black-corn  clan  of 
San  lldefonso  pueblo,  N.  iMex. 

, Kunfetdi-tdoa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  349, 

' 1896  (<cWa=‘ people’). 

Kungga  ( QlA'nyri,  ‘help received  unex- 
pectedly’). A former  Llaida  town,  oc- 
cupied "by  the  Kona-kegawai,  on  the  s. 
shore  of  J)ogid.,  (.iueen  Charlotte  group, 
Brit.  Col.  The  inhahittmts  moved  to 
Kloo. — Swanton,  Cont.  Ilaida,  278,  1905. 

Kungielung  {K.’>i'nyielA)l).  A former 
Ilaida  town  on  the  w.  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  Masset  inlet,  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
281,  1905. 

Knngpi.  The  Rt'd-corn  clan  of  San 
lldefonso  jmehlo,  N.  Mex. 

Ku"pi-td6a. — Ilodg'*  in  .\m.  Anthrop.,  ix.  319, 1896 
= ‘ pi‘oj)lc  ’ ). 

Kungtsa.  The  White-corn  clan  of  San 
lldefonso  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Ku"tsa-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  319, 
1896  (hWa— ’people'). 

Kungtsei.  The  Yellow-corn  clan  of 
San  lldefonso  ])ueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Ku"tsei-td6a. — Hodge  in  .\m.  .\nthrop.,  ix,  349, 
1896  (h/5a=' people’). 

Kungtsoa.  The  Blue-corn  clan  of  San 
lldefonso  ])uehlo,  N.  Mex. 

Ku"tsoa-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  .\ntlirop..  ix.  319, 
1896  (W6a=‘ people’). 
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Kungugemiut.  A division  of  tlio  Male- 
mint  Eskimo  on  Buekland  r.,  Alaska. 
Kangoot  Mutes. — Kelly,  .Vrctic  Eskiiiio,  chart, 
1890.  Kanikgmut.— Zagoskin,  Dose.  Ru.ss.  I’oss. 
in  Am.,  j)t.  i,  73,  1847.  Kongigamut. — Nelson  in 
18th  Rci>.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899.  Kongigamute. — 
I’etrotY  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  4,  1884.  Kotso- 
khotana. — Zagoskin,  Desc.  Ru.ss.  I’oss.  in  Am.,  pt.  i, 
/3,  1817  (Tinneh  name).  Kungeeg-ameuts. — Hoo- 
per, Crni.se  of  Corwin,  26,  1880.  Kungugemut. — 
Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  16,  1877. 

Kungya.  Tlie  Tunjuoise  clans  of  the 
Tewa  pueblos  of  San  Jiian,  Santa  Clara, 
San  lldefonso,  and  Tesmiue,  N.  Mex.  See 
Kiiyanwe. 

Ko"ya-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  .\nthrop.,  tx,  3ry>,  1896 
(Tesnqne  form;  t(Ga=‘ i)Cople’).  Kunya-tdoa.— 
Ibid.  (San  Juan  and  Santa  Clara  form).  Ku"ye- 
tdoa. — Ibid.  (San  lldefonso  form). 

Kungyi.  TheAntclanof Nand)et)ueblo, 
N.  Mex. 

Ku'iyi-tdoa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  348, 1896 
{tdua=  ‘ people  ’). 

Kunhalas  ( k'u^nx(il((s).  A former  I laida 
town  or  oamj)  just  inside  of  Cumshewapt., 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Kona-kegawai. — Sivanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  278,  1905. 

Kunhittan  {Kun-hiUan,  ‘ people  of 
flicker  house’ ).  Given  by  Krause  (Tlin- 
kit  Ind.,  120,  1885)  as  a Tlingit  division, 
but  in  reality  it  is  merely  a name  for  the 
inhabitants  of  a house  at  Kuiu  belonging 
to  the  Nastedi,  q.  v. 

Kunipalgi  (Cwno,  At^ono,  ‘skunk’;  algi, 
‘people’).  A Creek  clan. 

Ku'-mu.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  161,  1877.  Kuni- 
palgi. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  155,  1881. 

Kunjeskie.  A Tlingit  settlement  in 
Alaska;  location  not  given;  po2>.  150  in 
1835,  according  to  Veniaminoff. 

Koonjeskie. — Elliott,  Cond.  AIT.  Alaska,  227,  1875 
(transl.  from  Veniaminoff). 

Kunkhogliak.  A Kaiyuhkhotana  vil-* 
lage  on  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  containing  11 
people  in  1844. — Zagoskin  quoted  by 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37,  1884. 

Kunkia  {QiA'nkia).  A former  Haida 
town  on  the  N.  coast  of  North  id.,  <,)ueen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  281,  1905. 

Kunmiut  ( ‘river  peojfle’ ).  An  Eskimo 
tribe  living  on  Kok  r.  above  Waimvright 
iiflet,  Alaska.  They  have  been  displaced 
by  Nunatogmiut  immigrants,  and  in  1890 
had  only  3 settlements  left,  each  contain- 
ing from  1 to  4 families.  One  of  these 
was  Kilimantavie. 

Kilauwitawi'nniiun. — Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
44,  1892.  Kooagomutes. — Elliott,  Our  .Vrct.  I’rov., 
map,  1886.  Koogmute. — Kelly,  Arct.  Eskimos,  I I, 
1890.  Kooq  Mutes.  — Ibid.,  chart.  Kugmiut. — 
Eleventh  Censn.s,  Alaska,  162,  1893.  Ku'nmiun. — 
Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  44,  1892. 

Kunnas-hadai  ( K'lni  nax  :harVd'i,  ‘whale- 
house  2>eople’).  Given  Ity  Boas  (Fifth 
Report  N.  W.  Tribes  Canada,  27,  1889) 
as  the  name  of  a subdivision  of  the  Yaku- 
lanas,  a family  of  the  Raven  clan  (O’  the 
Haida,  but  in  reality  it  is  only  a house 
name  belonging  to  thatgrotiin  (.i.  a.  s. ) 

Kunnesee.  >See  Dragging-canoe. 

Ktinniwunneme  ( K an-ni' -u'ii7i-ne' -me) . 
An  Oregon  tribe  e.  of  the  Tillamook  (Dor- 


sey, Naltiinnetunne  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884),  identified  as  in  Athapascan  terri- 
tory, but  otherwise  unknown. 

Kunnupiyu  {K’ un-nn'-pi-gu').  A for- 
mer Yacjuina  village  on  the  n.  side  of 
Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. — Donsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  229,  1890. 

Kunstamish  {Kim-sta-mish).  A village 
of  the  Guauaenok  Kwakiutl  on  the  e.  side 
ofClaydon])ay,AVells  passage,  Brit.  Col. — 
Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1887, 
sec.  II,  73. 

Kuosugru  { Kuosu' grxi) . A summer  vil- 
lage of  the  Utkiavinmiut  Eskimo,  on  a 
dry  jtlace  inland  from  Pt  Barrow,  Alas- 
ka.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  83, 
1892. 

_ Kupimithlta  ( Ku-(U'-m1ql-td' ) . A former 
Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  230, 
1890. 

Kuping.  The  Coral  clans  of  the  Tewa 
pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  11- 
defouso,  and  Tesuque,  N.  Mex.  That  of 
TesiKjue  is  extinct. 

Kopi'i-tdoa.— Hodge  ill  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  349,  1896 
(Sun  Juan  form;  Idoa  = ‘people’).  Kupi"-td6a. — 
Ibid.  (San  lldefonso  form).  Kupi"-tdoa. — Ibid. 
(Tesuque  form).  Kupi-toda. — Ibid.  (Santa  Clara 
lorm ; toda  misprinted  for  idoa). 

Kupkipcock.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  on  Pamunkeyr.,  King  Wil- 
liam CO.,  Ya.,  in  1008. 

Kaposecocke.— Strachcy  {ra.  1612),  Virginia,  62, 
1849.  Kupkipcock.— Smith  (1629)  .Virginia,  I.  map, 
repr.  1819. 

Kuptagok.  A former  .Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhaliited. 

Kurni.  The  Goose  clan  of  the  Tigua 
pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 

Kurni-t’ainm. — Lummi.s  quoted  by  Hodge  in  .\m. 
Anthrop.,  i.x,  350, 1896  {t'a'nuii  = ‘people’). 

Kurts.  The  Anteloiie  clans  of  the  Kere- 
san  pueblos  of  Laguna,  Acoma,  Sia,  San 
Felipe,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Alex.  The  Ante- 
lope clan  of  Laguna  claims  to  have  come 
originally  from  Zm'ii  and  to  form  a phra- 
try  with  theTsits  ( Water)  clan,  while  that 
of  Acoma  forms  a jihratry  with  the  AAhiter 
clan  of  that  ]meblo.  The  .AntelojK’  clan 
of  Cochiti  is  extinct.  (f.  w.  ii.) 

Kur'ts-hanoq'''*.— Hodge  in  Am.  ,\nthrop.,  i.x,  348, 
1896  (.\coma  form:  /ainoqc/t  = * people’).  Kur'tsi- 
hano<’''— Ibid.  ( Laguna  form).  Kurtz.— St even.'jon 
in  11th  Rep.  B.  E..  19.  1891  (Sia  name).  Ku'ts- 
hano.— Hodge, oi>.oit.  (Siaform).  Ku'ts-hanuch.— 
Ibid.  1 Cochiti  form).  Kuuts-hano. — Ibid.  (San  Fe- 
lipe form). 

Kusa  (btatschet  sugge.'sts  kusa,  the  name 
of  a small  forest  bird  re.semblingas])ar- 
row,  or (L.s'u,  o.sj,  ‘jiokeweed,’  astlieorigin 
of  tlie  word;  but  if  tbe  ]>eople  of  Kusa 
are  identical  with  the  Conshac  of  the 
French,  the  name  would  mean  ‘t‘ane,’ 
‘reed,’  or  ‘reedbrake.’  See  Con.'<hae). 
A former  town  of  the  I'lqter  Creeks, 
on  the  high  e.  bank  of  (’oosa  r., 
between  Columbiana  and  Talladega,  in 
Talladega  co.,  Ala.,  between  the  ]>oiuts 
whore  Talla<lega  and  Tallahatchie  crs. 
join  the  Coosa,  and  on  the  site  of  the 
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present  Coosa  station.  The  town  was 
once  regarded  as  an  important  center,  a 
sort  of  capital.  Tlie  De  Soto  expedition 
of  1540-41  saw  it  in  its  tlourisliiiig  condi- 
tion, l)nt  when  Bartram  pas.sed  it,  about 
1775,  it  was  mostly  in  ruins  and  half  de- 
serted, a part  of  its  inhal)itants  evidently 
having  joined  the  Abikudshi,  while  the 
others  went  to  the  nearby  Natchez  town. 
V[)  to  1775,  according  to  Adair,  Ku.<a  was 
a place  of  refuge  for  “those  who  kill  un- 
(lesignedly.”  The  Upper  Creeks  were 
frecjnently  called  “Coosas,”  from  the 
name  of  the  town. 

Copa. — Gontlenian  of  Klvas  (1567)  in  Froncli,  Hist. 
Cull.  La.,  11,1-11, 1S.50.  Cooca.— French,  ibid., 2d  s., 

II  24'7  1875.  Coosa.— KoiuanH,  Fla.,  90,  1775.  Coo- 
sa’u.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  -11,1.848.  Coosaw.— 
Martin,  A.  C.,  I,  194,  1829.  Coosee.— Royce  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  F.,  .Via.  map,  1899.  Coosis.— U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.  (1797),  68,  1837.  Corsas.— Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  15,  1848.  Cosa — Jell'erys,  French_  Horn. 
.\ni.,  map,  131,  1761.  Cossa. — V’andcra  (1507)  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Hoc.  Fla.,  I,  18,  1857.  Cousas. — 
Mitchell,  map  (1755),  cited  in  N.  Y.  Hoc.  Col.  Hist., 
X,  219,  18,58.  Coussa.— Coxe, Carolana.  mai),  1741. 
Cozas.— Ibid.,25.  Curas.— Rafinesqne.  inirod. Mar- 
shall, Ky.,  1,35,182-1.  Cuzans.— Ibid.,24.  Koosah.— 
Adair,  Am.  Ind.,  159, 1775. 

Kusan  Family.  A small  linguistic  stock 
formerly  occupying  villages  im  Coos  r. 
and  ba\^  and  on  lower  Coqnille  r.,  Oreg. 
(see  Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89, 
1891).  The  name  is  from  that  of  the 
tribe,  Coos  (i|.  v.)  or  Kusa,  which  is  said 
to  be  taken  from  one  of  the  Rogue  River 
dialects  in  which  it  means  ‘lake,’  ‘la- 
goon,’ or  ‘inland  bay.’  Within  historic 
times  there  have  been  4 villages  in  this 
region  in  which  the  Kusan  language  was 
spoken.  It  is  j)robable  that  at  an  earlier 
period  the  family  e.xtended  much  farther 
inland  along  the  tributaries  of  Coos  bay, 
but  had  been  gradually  forced  into  the 
contracted  area  on  the  coast  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Atha|)ascan  tribes  on  the  s. 
and  E.  and  the  Yakonan  on  the  n.  The 
stock  is  now  (iractically  extinct;  the  few 
survivors,  for  the  greater  part  of  mixed 
blood,  are  on  the  Siletz  res.  in  Oreg., 
whither  they  went  after  ceding  their 
lands  by  (unconfirmed)  treaty  of  1855. 
Practically  nothing  is  known  of  the  cus- 
toms of  tliis  people,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  they  differed  mark- 
edly from  their  neighbors  on  the  n.  The 
social  unit  wasapiiarently  the  village,  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  a clan  or  gentile  sys- 
tem other  than  the  relationships  natu- 
rally arising  in  a locally  restricted  group. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  the  prac- 
tice of  deforming  the  head  was  not  cur- 
rent among  the  Kusan,  although  ]>reva- 
lent  among  the  Yakonan,  their  northern 
neighbors.  The  Kusan  villages  known  to 
have  existed  are:  Melukitz,  N.  si<le  of 
Coos  bay;  Anasitch,  s.  side  of  (foos  bay; 
Mulluk  (speaking  a different  dialect),  N. 
side  of  Coqnille  r. ; Nasumi,  s.  side  of 
Coqnille  r.  (l.  f.  ) 
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Kuseshyaka.  The  extinct  White-corn 
clan  of  Acoma  pueblo,  N.  INIex.  See 


Kuseshyaka-hanoq"^''. — Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
IX,  349,  1896  ((/ata=‘corn’,M7)fw/f9i=-j)eople  ). 

Kushapokla  (‘divided  people’).  One 
of  the  two  Choctaw  jihratries,  consisting 
of  4 clans:  Kushiksa,  Lawokla,  Lulak- 


iksa,  and  Linoklusha. 

Kashapaokla.  — ten  Kiite,  Reizen  in  N.  .\.,  40., 
1885.  Kashap-ukla.— Giitscliet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
1, 104, 1884.  Ku-shap'.  Ok'-la.— Morgan,  Ane.  feoc., 
162,  1877.  . 

Kushetunne.  A tormer  village  ot  tne 

Tututni  on  the  x.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Cosatotny. — Fulmer  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1856,  .M9, 
1857.  Kas-so-teh-nie.— Gibb.s,  MS.  on  coast  tribes, 
B.  A.  E.  vuc-ce'  :junne'. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  m,  233,  1890.  Kwus-se'-?un.— Horsey, 


, 1890. 

fCnltfiTiTie  nflTinfi  MS,  vnenh 
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tunnetnnne  name) . i 

Kushiksa  ( Kush-ik^-sd).  The  Ree<l  clan 
of  the  Choctaw,  belonging  to  the  Kusli- 
apokla  or  Divided  people  phratry.  Mor- 
gan, Anc.  Soc.,  162,  1877. 

Kushletata  {Kiic^-h-ta'-ta).  A former 
Chastacosta  village  on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  2.14, 


1890. 


Kushuh  ( ‘ cottonwood  tree  ’ ) . A former 
Chitimacha  village  on  L.  Mingahiak, 
near  Bavou  Chene,  La. 

Kushu’h  namu.— Gutsebet  in  Trans.  Anthrop.  Soe. 
Wash.,  II,  152, 1883  (?!dw«=‘  village’). 

Kusilvak.  A Chnagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage and  Roman  Catholic  mission  on 
Kusilvak  id.,  at  the  mouth  of  Yukon  r., 
Alaska. 


Kusilvak.— Potroll  in  lOlh  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  Kusilvuk. — Brnee,  Alaska.  1885. 

Kuskok.  A Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Kuskok wim  r.,  Alaska,  near  its 
mouth;  pop.  24  in  1880,  115  in  1890. 

Kuskogamute. — Petroff  in  10th  Census,  .Vlaska, 
map,  1881.  Kuskohkagamiut. — Eleventh  Census, 
Alaska,  164,  1893.  Kuskok.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1902.  Kuskokvagamute.— PetrolT  in  10th 
Census,  .Vlaska,  17, 1884.  Kuskokvagmute.— Petroff, 
Rep.  on  Alaska,  74,  1881.  Kuskok-wagamute.— 
Halloek  in  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  ix,  88,  1898. 

Kuskokvak.  A (forme.r?)  Kuskwog- 
miut Eskimo  village  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska,  near  its  mouth. 

Kuskokvakh.— Petroff  in  10th  Census, Alaska,  map, 
1,884.  Kuskovak.— Baker,  Geog.  Hict.  Alaska,  1902. 
Kuskovakh.— Nelson  (1879)  cited  by  Baker,  ibid. 

Kuskunuk.  A Kaialigamut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Hooper  bay,  Alaska. — Nelson  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Kuskuski  (seemingly  from  kd.^hkuxh- 
kliif/,  ‘ hog  ])lace’ ).  An  important  viHap' 
of  mixed  Delawares  and  Irotpiois,  in  1753- 
1770,  on  Beaver  cr..  Pa.,  near  Newcastle, 
in  Lawrence  CO.  A note  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.  X,  949,  says  it  was  at  the  forks  of 
Beaver  cr.,  in  Beaver  co.  Another  au- 
thority (Darlington,  Gist’s  Jour.,  101, 
1898)  says  it  was  on  the  w.  bank  of  Ma- 
honing r.,  6 m.  above  the  forks  of  Beaver 
cr.  anil  jn.«t  s.  of  the  present  Edinburg, 
Lawrence  co.  An  older  village  of  the 
same  name  had  formerly  stood  on  the 
Shenango,  at  the  site  of  the  present  New- 
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castle.  In  1758  Knsknski  was  composed 
of  4 distinct  settlements,  having  a total 
population  of  about  1 ,000  souls,  (j.  m.  ) 
Cachecacheki. — Viuulrcuil  (17.59)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hist.,  X,  9t9,  18.58.  Cachekacheki. — Ibid.  Cas,- 
cagh,sa, gey. —Clinton  (1750),  ibid.,  vi,  549,  1855. 
Coscosky. — Weiser  (1748)  in  Ruiii),  West.  Pii., 
npp.,  14,  184<).  Cuschcushke. — Heekewelder  in 
Trans.  Am.  Philo.s.  Soe.,n.s.,  iv,  395. 1834.  Cuscus- 
kie.— Croghan  (1750)  in  Rnpp,  West.  Pa.,  app.. 
27,  1840.  Cuskcaskking. — Pa.  .Vrehives,  ni,  525, 
1853.  Cuskuskus. — Rui>i).,  op.  cit.,  138  (pi.  form 
used  for  the  inhabitants) . Cususkey. — Day,  Pa.,  62, 
1843.  Kaschkaschkung. — Leroy  and  Leininger 
(1755)  in  Pa.  Mag.  Hist,  and'lliog.,  xxi.x,  412, 
1905.  Kaskaskunk. — Loskiel,  ISIi.ss.  United  Hreth., 
pt.  3,  55,  1794.  Kaskuskies. — Gist  (1753)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  v,  103,  1836.  Kishkuske. — 
Hntohin’sma])  (1764)  in  Smith,  Bon(iuet’.sExped., 
1766.  Kshkushking. — Post  (1758)  in  Rnpp,  West. 
Pa.,  app.,  116,  1846  (n  omitted).  Kushcushkec. — 
Post  (1758)  in  Drake,  Rk.  Inds.,  bk.  5,  39,  1848. 
Kushkushkee. — Post  (1758)  in  Rupp,  West.  Pa., 
app.,  80,  1846.  Kushkushking. — Post  (17.58)  in 
Rupp,  West.  Pa.,  app.,  103,  184().  Kushkuskics. — 
Smith,  Bouquet’s  Kxi)ed.,  67, 1766.  Kuskuschki. — 
Heekewelder  in  Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soe.,  n.  s.,  iv, 
366,  1834.  Kuskuskas. — Washington  (1753)  in 

Rnpp,  West.  Pa.,  app.,  39,  lS4(i.  Kuskuskees. — 
N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  .x,  949,  note,  1858.  Kuskus- 
kies. — hotter,  map,  c.a.  1770.  Kuskuskin. — Alden 
(1834)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi,  144.  1837. 
Kuskusko  Town. — Washington  (1753)  in  Rupp, 
West.  Pa.,  app.,  41, 1846.  Kuskusky. — Peters  (1760) 
in  Mas.s.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  IX,  2.58, 1871.  Mur- 
dering town. — Washington  (17.53)  in  Rupp,  West. 
Pa.,  app.,  48, 1846.  Murthering  Town. — Gist  (1753) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  v,  103,  1836. 

Kuskussu  A former  Si- 

uslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — Dor.sey 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  280,  1890. 

Kuskwogmiut.  An  Eskimo  tribe  in- 
habiting the  shores  of  Kuskokwim  bay 
and  the  banks  of  Kuskokwim  r.  and  its 
tributaries  as  far  as  Kolmakof,  Alaska. 
They  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  tribes 
and  the  least  modified  through  contact 
with  whites.  They  live  in  underground 
huts,  with  frames  of  driftwood  covered 
with  sods.  They  hunt  the  walrus,  the 
beluga,  and  the  hair  seal.  S(‘a  l)irds 
provide  them  with  meat  and  eggs,  and 
the  feathered  skins  with  clothing.  The 
streams  and  lakes  of  the  interior  abound 
in  trout,  and  herds  of  reindeer  feed  on  the 
tundra.  Their  fuel  is  driftwood.  They 
<lrink  the  foul  water  of  the  lagoons,  yet 
are  healthy  and  strong.  Every  male  has 
a kaiak.  Above  tide  water  they  use 
birch-bark  canoes.  They  catch  salmon 
and  whitetish  in  wicker  weirs,  and  trap 
foxes  and  otters.  There  is  little  that  the 
natives  can  obtain  to  sell,  and  therefore 
they  remain  in  their  aboriginal  condition. 
They  are  skillful  carvers  of  ivory  and 
wood.  The  dwellers  on  the  tundra, 
where  wild  fowl  and  berries  are  jJenty, 
repair  with  their  kaiaks  in  the  summer 
to  traj)  and  drvitheir  winter  supi)ly  of 
salmon.  Villages  on  the  upper  I'l'aches 
are  built  of  wood,  and  eacb  has  its  large 
ceremoiual  house  in  which  maske<l  dances 
take  place  in  winter.  Besides  the  sum- 
mer hou.ses  roofed  with  .•^od  then*  are  tin* 
usual  miderground  winter  habitations 
reached  by  a tunnel, 


The  tribe  numbered  3,287  in  1899. 
The  Kuskwogmiut  villages  are  as  fol- 
lows: Agomekelenanak,  Agulakpak,  Agu- 
liak,  Agumak,  Akiachak,  Akiak,  Ak- 
lut,  Akmiut,  Anagok,  Apaldachak,  Apo- 
kak,  Atchaluk,  Bethel,  t'himiak,  Chuar- 
litilik,  Ekaluktahik,  Etoluk,  Igiakchak, 
lliutak,  Kahmiut,  Kakuiak,  Kakuikak, 
Kaltshak,  Kaluktuk,  Kamegli,  Kanagak, 
Kanak,  Kenachananak,  Kiktak,  Kinak, 
Kinegnagak,  Kinegnak,  Klchakuk,  Kle- 
guchek,  Klutak,  Kolmakof,  Kongiganak, 
Kuilkluk,  Kukluktuk,  Kulvagavik,  Kus- 
kok,  Kuskokvak,  Kweleluk,  Kwik,  Kwi- 
kak,  Kwilokuk,  Kwinak,  Lomavik, 
Mumtrak,  Mumtrelek,  Nak,  Nakolkavik, 
Napai,  Napaiskak,  Najiakiak,  Nochak, 
Novoktolak,  Okaganak,  Oknagak,  Oyak, 
Pajika,  Shevenak,  Shimiak,  Shokfak, 
Takiketak,  Togiaratsorik,  Tuklak,  Tular- 
ka,  Tuluk.sak,  Tunagak,  Ugovik,  Ukna- 
vik,  Ulokak,  Vinasale,  and  Yakchilak. 
Agulmut.— llolmberg  tpiotcd  by  Dull  in  Cent. 
N.  A.  Ethiiol.,  I,  18,  1877.  Inkaliten.— Wrangell 
quoted  by  Dali,  ibid.  Koskoquims. — Elliott.  Cond. 
AIT.  in  Alaska,  29,  1875.  Kouskokhantses. — Lutke, 
Voyage,  i.  isi,  1835  (seemingly  identical).  Kusch- 
kukchwak-muten.— Wrangell,  Ethnog.  Nachr..  127, 
1839.  Kushokwagmut. — Nelson  in  18th  Rep.B.  A.E., 
map,  1899.  Kusko  kuax  tana. — Doro.scliin  in  Rad- 
loft,  Wilrterb.  d.  Kinai-Siir.,  29, 1874  ( Kinai  name). 
Kuskokwagmut. — Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi. 
ii,  1899.  Kuskokwigmjuten.  — Holmberg,  Ethnog. 
Skizz.,  5,  1855.  Kuskokwim. — Nelson  in  Soc.  Roy. 
Beige  de  Geog.,  318,  1901.  Kuskokwimer. — Wran- 
gell, Ethnog.  Nachr.,  121,  1839.  Kuskokwimjuts. — 
Turner  ciiiotcd  by  Dali  inCont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
18,  1877.  Kuskokwims. — Latham  (1845)  in  .lour. 
Ethnol.  Soe.  Lond..  i.  185,  1818.  Kuskokwimtsi. — 
Worman  (luoted  by  Dali  in  Cent.  N.  A.  PAhnoL, 
I,  18,  1877.  Kuskutchewak.— Richardson.  Arct. 
Exped.,  I,  364,  1851.  Kuskutshewak. — Latham, 
Elem.  Comp.  Philol.,  886,  1862.  Kuskwogmuts. — 
Dali  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  267.  1869. 

Kustahekdaan  {KAsta.re'x(hi-dn).  A for- 
mer Tlingit  town  in  the  .Sitka  country, 
xUaska.  (.i.it.  s. ) 

Kustatan.  A Knaiakhoiana  village,  of 
45  natives  in  1890,  on  the  w.  side  of  Cook 
inlet,  .\laska. — 11th  Census,  Alaska,  163, 
1893. 

Kuta.  Said  to  la*  a clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Santo  Domingo,  X.  iUex.  The  name 
refers  to  eitlu'r  the  sagebrush  or  the  sun- 
ilower.  — Bourke,  iMotjuis  of  Arizona,  13, 
1884. 

Shipi. — Bourke.  ibid.  (Knta  or). 

Kutaiimiks  ( ‘they  do  not 
laugh’).  A division  of  the  Diegan  tribe 
of  the  Siksika,  q.  v. 

Don't  Laugh. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
225,  1892.  Ka-ti'-ya-ye-mi.\. — Morgan.  Anc.  .Soc., 
171,  1877  (= ‘never  laugh’).  Ko-te'-yi-miks. — 
Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  '264.  1862 
( = ‘the  band  that  do  not  laugh’).  Kut'-ai-im-iks. — 
Grinnell.  op.  eit.,  ‘209.  The  People  that  don’t 
laugh. — rnlbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  18.50,  144, 
1851. 

Kutaisotsimaii  (‘no  i>iirHeche’ ).  A divi- 
sion of  the  Diegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
Kut-ai-sot'-si-man. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  209.  1892.  No  Parfleche. — Ibid.,  ’225. 

Kutauwa.  \ former  .Msea  village  on 
theN.  sideof  .Msear.,  Oreg.,  at  its  mouth. 
Ku-tau’-wi. — Dorsey  in  .Tour.  .\m.  P'olk-lore,  in, 
■2'29,  1890.  .Necketo.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped..  ii, 
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118  1814.  Necketoos.— Ibid.,  II,  592.  1817.  Neekee- 
took— Mor.se,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  371,  1822.  Neeke- 
toos.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  II,  473,  1814. 

Kutawichasha  ( ‘ lowland  people  ’ ) . One 
of  the  two  chief  local  divi^ionn  of  the 
Brule  Teton  Sioux,  formerly  inhabiting 
the  bottom  lands  along  Missouri  r. 
Coutah-wee-cha-cha. — Corliss,  Lacotah  MS.  vocab., 
B.  .V.  E.,  lOG,  1874.  Kud-witcaca.— Dorsey  in  1.5lli 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218,  1897.  Ku^ta-witcaca.  — Ibid. 
Kunwica'sa.  — lapi  Oaye,  xji,  12,  1884.  Kuta- 
witcaca.— Dorsey,  op.  cit.  Lower  Brule.— U.  S. 
Stat.,  XIV,  G99,  1868.  Lower  Brusle. — U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.,  892,  1873.  Lowland  Brule.— Dorsey,  op.  eit. 
Toncas.— Corliss,  Laeotah  MS. vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,10G, 
1874. 

Kutchakutchin  (‘giant  people’).  A 
Kutchin  tribe  in  Alaska,  inhabiting  both 
banks  of  the  Yukon  from  Birch  cr.  to 
Porcupine  r.,  including  the  Ft  Yukon  dis- 
trict. In  1847  McMurray  de.scended  Por- 
cupine r.  to  the  Yukon  and  built  Ft 


SAVIAH,  CHIEF  OF  THE  KUTCHAKUTCHIN.  (frOM  RICHARD- 
SON,  Arctic  searching  Expeo.,  1851 ) 


Yukon  at  the  confluence.  In  1860  Robert 
Kennicott  wintered  at  Ft  Yukon,  and  in 
1866  Ketchum  explored  the  country  about 
the  fort.  In  iMay,  1867,  Dali  and  Whym- 
per  (l)all,  Alaska,  277,  1870)  visited  P't 
Yukon,  being  the  first  to  reach  that  point 
by  way  of  the  river.  The  Kutchakutchin 
are  somewhat  nomadic,  living  principally 
by  hunting  and  trapping  the  fox,  marten, 
wolf,  wolverene,  deer,  lynx,  rabbit, 
marmot,  and  moose.  They  are  traders, 
making  little  for  themselves,  but  buying 
from  the  tribes  which  use  Ft  Yukon  as  a 
common  trading  post.  Nakieil:,  their 
standard  of  value,  consists  of  strings  of 
beads,  each  string  7 ft  long.  A string  is 
worth  one  or  more  beaver  skins  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  beads,  and  the  whole 
nakieik  is  valued  at  24  pelts.  Their 


dwellings,  shaped  like  inverted  teacups 
are  of  sewed  deerskins  fastened  over 
curved  poles.  The  women  are  said  to  per- 
form most  of  the  drudgery,  but  the  men 
cook.  Lacking  pottery,  their  utensils  are 
of  wood,  matting,  sheep  horns,  or  birch 
bark;  their  dishes  are  wooden  troughs; 
and  their  spoons  of  wood  or  horn  hold  a 
pint.  Kettles  of  woven  tamarack  roots 
are  obtained  from  the  Hankutchin. 
Jones  says  they  are  divided  into  three 
castes  or  clans:  Tchitcheah  (Chitsa), 
Tengeratsey  (Tangesatsa),  and  Natsahi 
(Natesa).  Formerly  a man  must  marry 
into  another  clan,  but  this  custom  has 
fallen  into  disuse.  Polygamy  and  slavery 
are  practised  among  them.  They  for- 
merly burned  their  dead,  but  now  use  a 
coffin  placed  upon  a raised  platform,  a 
feast  accompanyingthe  funeral  ceremony. 
Richardson  (Arct.  Exped.,  i,  386,  1851) 
jilaced  the  number  of  men  at  90.  They 
have  a village  at  Ft  Yukon.  Senati,on 
the  middle  Yukon,  was  settled  by  them. 
The  Tatsakutchin  and  Tennuthkutchin, 
offshoots  of  the  main  tribe,  are  extinct. 
Eert-kai-lee.— PiiiTV  <iuoted  by  Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  51,  1892.  Fort  Indians.— Ros.«,  MS. 
notcson  Tinno,  B.  A.  E.  Ik-kil-lin.— Gilder  quoted 
bv  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  51,  1892.  Itoh- 
afi.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  154, 1893.  It-kagh-lie.— 
Lvon  quoted  by  Murdoch,  op.  cit.  It-ka-lya- 
ruin. — Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  1, 30,  1877 
(Nuwukmiut  Eskimo  name).  I't-ka-lyi.— Simp- 
son quoted  by  Murdoch,  op.  cit.  Itkpe'lit.— Peti- 
tot,  Vocab.  FranQais-Esquimau,  42,  1876.  Itkpe- 
leit. — Ibid.,  xxiv.  Itku'dlln. — Murdoch,  op.  cit. 
Koo-cha-koo-chin.— Hardisty  in  Smithson.  Rep., 
311.1866.  Kot-a-Kutchin.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I, 
147, 1874.  Kotch-a-Kutchins.— Whymper,  .\laska, 
247, 1869.  Koushca  Kouttchin.— Petitot,  Autour  du 
lacdesEsclaves, 361, 1891.  KutchaaKuttchin. — Peti- 
tot, MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865.  Kutcha-kutchi.— 
Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  i,  386,  1851.  Kutch  a 
Kutchin.— Kirkbv  (1862)  in  Hind.  Lab.  Penin.,ii, 
2.54, 1863.  Kutchia-Kuttchin.— Petitot,  Diet.  D5n6- 
DindjiA  xx,  1876  (‘giant  people’).  Kutsha-Ku- 
tshi.— Latham,  Nat.  Races,  ‘293,  18,54.  Low-land- 
ers.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.12,  4‘2d  Cong.,  1st 
se.ss.,  3-l,i871.  Lowland  people. — Whymper,  Alaska, 
254,  1869.  Na-Kotchp6-tscnig-Kouttchin. — Petitot, 
Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  361,1891  (‘people  of 
the  river  with  gigantic  banks’) . O-til'-tin. — Daw- 
son in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  202b,  1887.  Youkon 
Louchioux  Indians. — Ross,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne, 
B.  A.  E. 

Kutchin  (‘people’).  A group  of  Atha- 
pascan tribes  in  Alaska  and  British 
North  Amerii'a,  inhabiting  the  region 
on  the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries  ab^ove 
Nuklukayet,  the  Peel  r.  basin,  and  the 
lower  >fackenzie  valley.  They  have 
decreased  to  half  their  former  numbers 
owing  to  wars  between  the  tribes  and  the 
killing  of  female  children.  Chiefs  and 
medicine-men  and  those  5vho  possess  rank 
acquired  by  property  have  two  or  more 
Avives.  They  usually  live  in  large  parties, 
each  headed  by  a chief  and  having  one 
or  more  medicine-men,  the  latter  acquir- 
ing an  authority  to  which  even  the  chiefs 
are  subject.  Tlieir  dances  and  chants  are 
rhythmical  and  their  games  are  more 
manly  and  rational  than  those  of  their 
congeners.  They  have  wrestling  bouts 
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which  are  begun  by  little  boys,  those 
next  in  strength  coming  on  in  turn  until 
the  strongest  or  freshest  man  in  the  band 
remains  the  final  victor,  after  which  the 


KUTCHIN  WOMAN.  (am.  MuS.  NAT.  HIST.) 


women  go  through  the  same  i>rogressive 
contest.  They  are  exceedingly  liospita- 
ble,  keeping  guests  for  months,  and  each 
head  of  a family  takes  his  turn  in  feasting 


KUTCHIN  MAN.  (am.  MUS.  Nat.  HIST.) 


the  whole  hand,  on  which  occasion  eti- 
quette requires  him  to  fast  unt  il  the  guests 
have  departed  (llardisty  in  Smithson. 
Kep.  for  186(3,  313).  The  Kutchin  tribes 


are  Tenankutchin,  Natsitkutchin,  Ivu- 
tchakutchin,  Ilankutchin,  Trotsikku- 
tchin,  Tutchonekutchin,  Vuntakutchin, 
Tukkuthkutchin,  Tatlitkutchin,  Nako- 
tchokutchin,  and  Kwitchakutchin. 
Dehkewi.— Petitot,  Kutchin  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1869  (Kawchoclinneli  name).  Dendjye. — Petitot, 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865.  Di-go-thi-tdinne.— 
Kicliardson,  Arct.  Expcd.,  i,  378,  1851  (Kaw- 
cbodinneli  name).  Dindjie. — Petitot  in  Bnl. 
Soc.  de  G(‘Og.  Paris,  cliart,  1875.  Dindjie.— 
Petitot,  Antonr  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  361,  1891. 
Dindjie  Loucheux. — Ibid. ,989.  Erkileit. — Ibid. ,163 
(Greenland  E.skimo  name).  Irkpeleit.  — Ibid. 
Kooehin. — Anderson  (1858)  in  Hind,  Lab.  I’cnin- 
11,960,1863.  Koo-tchin'. — Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev., 
58,1870.  Kuchin. — lliid.  Kutchin. — Richardson, 
Arct.  Exped.,  211, 1851.  Ku-t’qin. — Moricc,  Notes 
on  \V.  Deiids,  15,  1893.  Kutshi. — Latham,  Nat. 
Races,  993, 1854.  Kutshin. — Ibid. ,999.  Loo-choos. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  27,1852.  Loucheux. — 
Franklin,  Jonrn.  Polar  Sea,  ii,  83,1894  (Canadian 
French,  ‘ squint-eyes’).  Louchioux.— Ross,  M.S. 
notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  Louchoux. — Ibid.  Quar- 
relers.—Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  97,  18,52. 
Sharp-eyed  Indians. — Richardson  in  Franklin, 
Second  Exped.  Polar  Sea,  165,  1828.  Squint 
Eyes. — Franklin,  .lonrn.  Polar  Seas,  ii,  83,  1824. 
Zanker-Indianer.— Buschmann,Spuren  der  aztek. 
Sprache,  713, 1859. 

Kutchlok.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Unalaska,  Aleutian  ids.,  ,\laska._ 
Ikutchlok. — Coxe,  Russ.  Discov.,  160, 1787.  Kutch- 
lok.-Ibid.,  158. 

Kutek.  A settlement  of  l-'.ast  Greenland 
Eskimo  on  the  s.  e.  coast  of  Greenland, 
lat.  60°  45'. — Meddelelser  oin  Grunland, 
X,  24,  1888. 

Kutenai  (corrupted  form,  possibly  by 
way  of  the  language  of  the  .'^iksika,  of 
Kutondqn,  one  of  their  names  for  them- 
selves). A people  forming  a distinct 
linguistic  stock,  the  Kitunahan  family 
of  i*owell,Avho  inhabit  jiartsof  s.e.  british 
Columbiaand  N.Montanaand  Idaho,  from 
the  lakes  near  the  source  of  Golumbia  r. 
to  Pend  d’Oreille  lake.  Their  legendsand 
traditions  indicate  that  they  originally 
dwelt  E.  of  the  Rocky  mts.,  probably  in 
.Montana,  whence  they  weredrivem  west- 
ward by  the  Siksika,  their  hereditary 
enemies.  The  two  tribes  now  live  on 
amicable  terms,  and  some  intermai  riage 
has  taken  ]>lace.  R^d'ore  the  buffahj  dis- 
appeared from  the  plains  they  otten  had 
joint  hunting  expeditions.  Recollection 
of  the  treatment  of  the  Kutenai  by  the 
Siksika  remains,  however,  in  the  name 
they  give  the  latter,  Sahantla  (‘bad 
people’).  They  entertained  also  a bad 
opinion  of  the  Assiniboin  (Tlutlamaeka, 
‘cut-throats’),  and  the  Tree  (Gutskiawe, 
‘liars’ ). 

The  Kutenai  language  is  spoken  in  two 
slightly  differing  dialects,  I'pper  and 
Lower  Kutenai.  A few  uncertain  j)ointsof 
similarity  in  grammatical  structure  with 
the  Shoshonean  tongues  seeiu  to  exist. 
The  language  is  incorj)orative  both  with 
resi)cct  to  the  j)ronoun  and  the  noun  ob- 
ject. Prelixes  and  suHixes  abound,  the 
prefix  o<i{k-)-  in  nouns  occurring  with 
remarkable  frequency.  As  in  the  Algon- 
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(juian  tongues,  the  form  of  a word  used 
in  composition  differs  from  that  which  it 
has  independently.  Kedu]dication  is 
very  rare,  occurring  only  in  a few  nouns, 
some  of  which  are  possibly  of  foreign 
origin.  There  are  a few  loan-words  from 
Salishan  dialects. 

The  U])per  Kutenai  include  the  follow- 
ing subdivisions:  Akiskenukinik,  Akam- 
nik,  Akanekunik,  and  Akiyenik. 

The  Lower  Kutenai  are  more  primitive 
and  nomadic,  less  under  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  church,  and  more  given  to 
gambling.  They  have  long  been  I'iver  and 
lake  Indians,  and  possess  peculiar  bark 
cauoes  that  resemble  some  of  those  used  in 
the  Amur  region  in  .\sia  (Mason  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.,  LS99).  Of  late  years  many  of 
them  have  taken  to  horses  and  are  skillful 
in  their  management.  TheLi)per  Kute- 
nai keep  nearer  the  settlements,  often 
ol)taining  a living  by  serving  the  settlers 
and  miners  in  various  ways.  iMany  of 
them  have  practically  ceased  to  be  canoe- 
men  and  travel  by  horse.  Both  the  I'p- 
l>er  and  the  Lower  Kutenai  hunt  and  li.«h, 
the  latter  dei)(‘nding  more  on  lish  for 
food.  Rhysically,  the  Kutenai  are  well 
develope*!  and  rank  among  the  taller 
tribes  of  British  Columbia.  Indications  of 
race  mixture  .seem  to  be  shown  in  the  form 
of  the  head.  Their  general  character 
from  the  time  of  De  Smet  has  been  re- 
portt’d  good.  Their  morality,  kindness, 
and  hospitality  are  noteworthy,  and  more 
than  any  other  Indians  of  the  country 
they  have  avoided  drunkenness  and  lewd 
intercourse  with  the  whites.  Their  men- 
tal ability  is  c()inparatively  high,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  have  been  re- 
warded with  success.  They  are  not  ex- 
cessivelv  given  to  emotional  instability, 
do  not  lack  a sense  of  interest,  and  can 
concentrate  attention  when  neces.«ary. 
Their  social  system  is  simple,  and  no  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  tntems  or  secret 
societies  has  been  found.  The  chieftain- 
ship, now  more  or  less  elective,  was 
probably  hereditary,  with  limitations; 
slavery  of  war  prisoners  was  formerly 
in  vogue;  ami  ndatives  were  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  a deceased  j)erson.  (Mar- 
riage wasoriginally  polygamous;  divorced 
women  were  allowed  to  marry  again,  and 
adultery  was  not  severely  jmnished. 
Ado]ition  by  marriage  or  by  residence  of 
more  than  a year  was  common.  Women 
could  hold  certain  kinds  of  pro])erty,  such 
as  tents  and  utensils.  A wergild  was  cus- 
tomary. Religif)ii  was  a sort  of  sun  wor- 
ship, and  the  belief  in  the  ensoulment  of 
all  things  and  in  reincarnation  ]>revailed. 
The  land  of  the  dead  was  in  the  sun,  from 
which  at  some  time  all  the  departed 
would  descend  to  L.  Pend  d’Oreilk'  to 
meet  the  Kutenai  then  living.  In  the 


old  days  the  medicine-men  were  very 
powerful,  their  inlluence  surviving  most 
with  the  Lower  Kutenai,  who  still  paint 
their  faces  on  dance  occasions;  but  tattoo- 
ing is  rare.  Except  a sort  of  reed  j)ipe,  a 
bone  flute,  and  the  drum,  musical  instru- 
ments were  unknown  to  them;  but  they 
had  gambling,  dancing,  and  medicine 
songs.  The  Lower  Kutenai  are  still  ex- 
ceedingly addicted  to  gambling,  their 
favorite  l)eing  a noi.sy  variety  of  the  wide- 
sprea(I  guess-stick  game.  The  Kutenai 
were  in  former  days  great  buffalo  hunters. 
Firearms  have  driven  out  the  bow  and 
arrow,  save  as  children’s  toys  or  for  kill- 
ing birds.  Spearing,  the  bpket  trap,  and 
wicker  weirs  were  much  in  use  by  the 
Lower  Kutenai.  Besides  the  bark  lanoe, 
they  had  dugouts;  both  skin  and  rush 
lodges  were  built;  the  sweat  house  wp 
universal.  Stone  hammers  were  still  in 
use  in  parts  of  their  country  in  the  last 
vears  of  the  19th  century.  The  Lower 
kutenai  are  still  noted  for  their  water- 
tight baskets  of  split  roots.  1 n dress  they 
originally  resembled  th(^  Plains  Indians 
rather  tlian  those  of  tlu‘  coast;  but  con- 
tact with  the  whites  lias  greatly  modilied 
their  costume.  While  fond  of  the  white 
man’s  tobacco,  they  have  a sort  of  their 
own  made  of  willow  bark.  A large*  part 
of  their  food  sup])ly  is  now  obtaijied  from 
the  whites.  For  food,  medicine,  and 
economical  ])urposes  the  Kutenai  use  a 
large  number  of  the  i>lant  ]iroducts  of 
their  environment  (Chamberlain  in  Verb, 
d.  Berl.  Gcs.  f.  Anthr.,  551-(i,  1895). 
They  were  gifted  also  with  esthetic  appre- 
ciation of  several  ])lants  and  flowers. 
The  diseases  from  which  the  Kutenai 
suffer  most  are  consumption  and  ophthal- 
mic troubles;  venereal  diseases  are  rare. 
Literesting  maturity  ceremonies  still  sur- 
vive ill  ]>art.  The*' mythology  and  folk- 
lore of  the  Kutenai  consist  chiefly  of 
cosmic  and  ethnic  myths,  animal  tales, 
etc.  In  the  animal  talcs  the  coyote,  as 
an  adveutim'r  and  di'ceiver,  is  the  most 
prominent  figun*,  and  with  him  are  often 
associated  the  chicken-hawk,  the  grizzly 
bear,  the  fox,  the  cricket,  and  the  wolf. 
Other  creatures  which  appear  in  these 
stories  are  the  beaver,  buffalo,  caribou, 
chipmunk,  deer,  dog,  moose,  mountain 
lion,  rabbit,  squirrel,  skunk,  duck,  eagle, 
grouse,  goose,  magpie,  owl,  snowbird, 
tomtit,  trout,  whale,  butterfly,  mosquito, 
frog,  toad,  and  turtle.  Most  of  the  cos- 
mogonic legends  seem  to  belong  to  the 
X.  w.  Pai'itlc  cycle;  many  of  the  coyote 
tales  belong  to  tlu*  cycle  of  the  Rocky 
mt.  region,  others  have  a Siouan  or 
.Vlgonquian  asjH'ct  in  some  particulars. 
Their  dolugi*  myth  is  peculiar  in  several 
respects.  \ number  of  tales  of  giants 
occur,  two  of  the  legends,  “Seven  Heads” 
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and  “Lame  Knee,”  anggesting Old  World 
analogies.  The  story  of  the  man  in  the 
moon  is  probably  borrowed  from  French 
sources. 

While  few  evidences  of  their  artistic 
ability  in  the  way  of  pictograi)hs,  birch- 
bark  drawings,  etc.,  have  been  reported, 
the  Kutenai  are  no  mean  draftsmen. 
Some  of  them  possess  an  idea  of  map 
making  and  have  a good  sense  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  country.  Some 
of  their  drawings  of  the  horse  and  the 
buffalo  are  characteristically  lifelike  and 
quite  accurate.  The  ornamentation  of 
their  moccasins  and  other  articles,  the 
work  of  the  women,  is  often  elaborate, 
one  of  the  motives  of  their  decorative 
art  being  the  Oregon  gra]>e.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  made  ])ottery,  nor  to 
have  indulged  in  wood  carving  to  a large 
e.xtent.  The  direct  contact  of  the  Kute- 
nai with  the  whites  is  comparatively  re- 
cent. Their  word  for  white  man,  Sixy- 
ilpi,  is  identical  with  the  Nez  Perce 
Suea])o  (Parker,  Jour.,  881,  1840),  and 
is  probably  borrowed.  Otherwise  the 
white  man  is  called  NutliFqene,  ‘stran- 
ger.’ They  have  had  few  serious  troub- 
les with  the  whites,  and  are  not  now  a 
warlike  people.  As  yet  the  Canadian 
Kutenai  are  not  reservation  Indians.  The 
United  States  seems  to  have  made  no  di- 
rect treaty  with  the  tribe  for  the  exting- 
uishment of  their  territorial  rights  (Eoyce 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  856). 

Within  the  Kutenai  area,  on  the  Co- 
lumbia lakes,  live  a colony  of  Shushwap 
(Salishan)  known  as  Kinbaskets,  num- 
bering 56  in  1904.  In  that  year  the  Ku- 
tenai in  British  territory  were  reported  to 
number  553,  as  follows:  Lower  Columbia 
Lake,  80;  Lower  Kutenai  (Flatbow),  172; 
St  Mary’s  (FtSteele),  216;  Tobacco  Plains, 
61;  Arrow  Lake  (West  Kutenai),  24. 
These  returns  indicate  a decrease  of  about 
150  in  13  years.  The  United  States  cen- 
sus of  1890  gave  the  number  of  Kutenai 
in  Idaho  and  Montana  as  400  to  500;  in 
1905  those  under  the  Flathead  afjency, 
Mont.,  were  rei)orted  to  number  554. 
The  Kutenai  have  given  their  name  to 
Kootenai  r.,  the  districts  of  East,  West, 
and  North  Kootenay,  Brit. Col.,  Kootenai 
lake,  I>rit.  Col.,  Kootanie  ]>ass  in  the 
Rocky  mts.,  Kootenai  co.  and  the  town 
of  Kootenai,  Idaho,  and  to  other  ])laces 
on  both  sides  of  the  international  boun- 
dary (Am.  Anthroj).,  iv,  348-350,  1902). 

Consult  Boas,  First  (hm.  Rep.  on  the 
Inds.  of  Brit.  Col.  in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  S.,  1889; 
Chamberlain,  Rej).  on  the  Kootenay  Inds. 
in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  S.,  1892,  also  various 
articles  by  the  same  author  since  1892 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  Jonr.  .\m.  Folk-lore, 
and  Am.  Anti(i.;  Ilale  in  U.  S.  FxjJ.  Ex- 
ped.,  VI,  1846;  Maclean,  (kmadian  Sav- 
age Folk,  1896;  Smet  (1) OregonJIissions, 


1847,  (2)  New  Indian  Sketches,  1863;  Tol- 
mie  and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocabs.  Brit. 
(JoL,  1884.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Catanoneaux. — Scliermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mas.*;.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2cl  s.,  II,  42,  1814  (wrongly  applied  to 
Pi egan;  corrupt  Indian  with  French  termination). 
Catawahays. — Moore  in  Ind.  All.  Kep.,  292,  1846, 
(misprint).  Cat-tan-a-haws. — Lewis  and  Clark, 
Discov.,  67,  1806  (.said  to  be  their  own  name). 
Cattanahaws. — Ibid,  (so  called  by  the  French). 
Cattanahowes.  — Mackenzie,  Vo.v.,  ma)),  1801. 

Cautonee. — Harmon,  Jour.,  map,  1S20.  Cautonies. — 
Ibid.,  313.  Contamis. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i, 
457, 1 k51  ( probably  a misprint ) . Contenay. — Lane  in 
Ind.  All.  Kei>.,  158.  1850.  Contonnes. — Catlin,  N. 
Am.  Ind.,  passim,  1844  (.said  to  be  French  name). 
Cootanais. — Ko.ss,  Advent.,  213,  1849.  Cootanies. — 
Parker,  Jour.,  307,  1840.  Cootneys.— Milroy  in  H. 
It.  Misc.  Doc.  122,  43d  Cong.,  1st  .sess.,  6,  1875. 
Cootomies. — U’ilkes,  Hist.  Oregon,  44, 1845.  Coo- 
tonaikoon.— Henry,  MS.  vocab.,  1808  (so  called  by 
the  Blackfeet).  Cootonais. — Clox,  .Advent.,  n,  75, 
1831.  Cootonay. — Ibid.,  154.  Cootounies. — Rob- 

ertson, Oregon,  129,  1846.  Cotones. — Hind,  Red 
River  K.\i)c<.l.,  it,  152,  1860.  Cottonois.— Irving, 
Rocky  .Mts.,  i,  187,  1837.  Counarrha. — Vocabu- 
laire  lies  Kootcmiys  Counarrha  on  Skalza,  1883, 
cited  by  Pilling,  Proof  Sheets,  1885,  Coutan- 
ies.— Hale  in  C.  S.  E.xpl.  Kxped.,  Vi,  204,  1846. 
Coutaria. — Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  402,  1853. 
Coutenay. — Lane  (1849)  in  Sen.  F.x.  Doc.  52,  31st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  169, 1850.  Coutnees. — Bonner,  Life 
of  Beck  won  rth,  226, 18.56.  Coutonais. — Maximilian, 
Trav.,  .509,  1843.  Coutonois. — Pendleton  in  II.  R. 
Rep.  830,  27th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  21,  1842.  Coutouns. — 
Morse,  Rej).  to  Sec.  War,  34,  1822.  Flatbows. — 
See  Lower  Kutenai.  Kattanahaws. — Keane  in 
Stanford,  Com]iend.,  470.  1.S78  (aj)plies  to  I'p- 
per  Kutenai  only).  Ki'tona'oa. — Chamberlain, 
8th  Rej).  N.  W.  Tribes,  6,  1892.  Kit-too-nuh'-a. — 
Tolmie  and  Daw.son,  Comj>.  Vocabs.,  124a.  1S84 
(applied  to  Upi>er  Kutenai).  Kituanaba. — School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  ni,  4tr2,  1853.  Kitunaha. — Hale 
in  LT.  S.  Expl.  Ex])ed..vi,204,535. 1846.  Kitunana. — 
Stevens,  Rep.  on  K.  Pac.  R.  R.,  440,  1854. 

Kituna\a. — Ibid.,  .535.  Kodenees. — Meek  in  11.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th  Cong..  1st  se.ss.,  10, 1848.  Koeete- 
nays.— De  Smet,  Letters,  170,  1843.  Koetenais. — 
Ibid.,  183.  Kootenay. — Ibid. ,203.  Koetinays. — De 
Smet  quoted  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  65.  36th  Cong., 
l.st  sess.,  141,  1.860.  Koo-tames. — Gibbs  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep..  I,  417,  1.855.  Kootanaise.  — Mayne, 
Brit.  Col.,  298,  1,862.  Kootanay. — Tayloi;  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Feb.  27.1863.  Kootamies. — Stevensin  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  460,  18.54.  Kootanie. — Nicolet,  Oregon, 
143,1,846.  Kootenai. — Brown  in  Beach.  Did.  Misc., 
77,1.877.  Kootenaies. — Gibbs  in  Rep.  \.  Pac.  R.R., 
437,1.8,54.  Kootenays. — De  Smet.  Letteis,  37,  1843. 
Kootenia. — Emerson,  Indian  Mytbs.  404,  1.881. 
Kootenuha. — Tolmie  and  Dawson.  Comp.  A’oeabs., 
124b.  1,884.  Koote-nuha. — Ibid.,  5li.  Kootones. — 
Henry  (1811’)  iiuoted  by  Maclean,  Canad.  Sav. 
Folk.'  138.  1,896.  Kootoonais.— Stevens  in  Ind. 
-AIT.  Rep..  461,  1.8.54.  Koutaines. — Ibid..  462.  Kou- 
tanis.— Dutlot  do  Mofras,  Exi>lor.,  ii.  173,  1844. 
Koutonais. — H.  R.  Rop.  98.  42d  < :ong.,  3d  .«es,s.,  429, 
1873.  Kuspelu. — Gatsebet.  MS..  B,  ,A.  E.  (Nez 
Perce  name:  ‘ water  people’).  Kutana'-. — Maxi- 
milian. Rei.se. T 1. 511. 1.841.  Kutanas. — Maximilian, 
Trav.,  212.1,843.  Kutani. — Latham,  Elem.  Comp. 
Philol.,  :W5,  1862.  Kutanis. — Latham,  Nat.  Hist. 
Man,  316,  18-50.  Kutenae. — Maclean,  Canad.  Sav. 
Folk,  137. 1.896  (Si ksika  name:  sing.,  Kutenaek- 
wan).  Kutenai. — Ma.sonin  Rep. Nat.  Mus.1899,  .529, 
1901.  Kutenay. — Brinton.  .Amer.  Race.  108, 1.891. 
Kutneha'. — Maxmilian.  Reise.  ti.  511.  1841.  Kut- 
nehas. — Maximilian.  Trav.,  212,  1843.  Kutona. — 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  2.56,  1862. 
Kutonacha. — Maximilian,  Trav.,  .5(X),  1.843.  Kuto- 
na'qa. — Boas.  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Trilu's,  10,  1,889. 
Kutonas.— Maximilian.  Trav..  215,  1813.  Skaisi. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  'I'ribes,  in.  mai),  200,  1853. 
Skalza. — Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  416,  1855. 
Skalzi. — De  Smet  Letters.  224.  1843.  Skalzy. — 
Ibid..  203.  Skelsa-ulk. — Gat.sehet.  .MS..  B.  .A.  E. 
(Salish  name:  ‘water  jieoplc’).  Skolsa. — Gibbs 
in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  416,  1855. 
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Kutshamakin^.  One  of  the  IMaPSuehuset 
sachems  who  signed  the  treaties  of  1(348 
and  1645.  He  was  properly  the  sachem 
of  the  country  al)out  Dorchester,  Mass., 
part  of  whiciriie  sold  to  the  English.  It 
was  his  people  to  whom  John  Eliot  first 
preached.  Though  at  first  opposed  to 
the  English,  Kutshaniakin  afterward  be- 
came Christianized  aud  served  them  in 
many  ways,  particularly  as  interpreter. 
To  liis  killing  and  scalping  a recpiot  In- 
dian in  1686  has  been  attributed  ( Drake, 
Inds.  of  N.  A.,  116,  1S80)  the  outbreak  of 
a horrible  war.  ( v.  f-  c.  ) 

Kutshittan  (‘bear_  house  people’), 
(liven  as  a subdivision  of  the  Tlingit 
grouj)  Nanyaayi  (cp  v.),  but  in  reality 
it  is  merely  the  name  of  the  occupants  of 
a certain  house. 

Guts  hit  tan.— Boas  in  5tli  Rep-  • Tribes  Can- 
ada 2.'i,18S9.  Xuts:  hit  tan.— Swanton,  field  notes, 
B.  .\.  E.,  l'J04.  . , , 

Kutshundika  (‘buffali)  eaters’ ).  A band 
of  the  Bannock. 

Buffalo-Eaters.— Sohooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  .'>22, 
1853.  Kutsh'undika.— HofTinan  inIToe..\ifl.  I’bilos. 
Soe.,  xx.xiil,  299,  1880. 

Kutslmwitthe  { Ku^ -i-m-n'l' -t' rf) . A for- 
mer Yatiuina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
YaiiuiiRi  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  229,  I860. 

Kutssemhaatli  ( Ku'tsxK)iihaath  ).  A divi- 
sion of  the  Seshart,  a Nootka  tribe. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes  Canada, 
82,  1890. 

Kutal.  A Kaiyuhkhotana  village  on 
Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  50  m.  above  xVnvik; 
pop.  16  in  1844. 

Hultulkakut.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  12d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  25,  1871.  Khutulkakat.— Zagoskin 
(pioted  bv  PctrofT  in  10th  Censu.s,  Alaska, 37, 1881. 
Kutul.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Kuuanguala.  A former  pueblo  of  the 
Pecos  tribe,  more  commonly  known  as 
Las  Ruedas  (Span.:  ‘the  wheels’),  situ- 
ated a few  miles  s.e.  of  Pecos,  near  Apoyo 
Amarillo,  at  the  j>resentsite  of  the  village 
of  Rowe,  N.  Mex.  In  the  opinion  of 
Bandelier  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
pueblo,  together  with  Seyupaella,  was 
occupied  at  the  time  of  Espejo’s  visit  in 
1588. 

Ku-uang-ual-a.— Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  125, 1.H92.  Kuuang  Ua  la. — Ibid.,  ni,  12.8,  1890. 
Pueblo  de  las  Ruedas. — Ibid. 

Kuu-lana  ( K.'u^u  l/i'na).  A Haidatown 
occupied  by  the  Koetas,  in  Naden  harlior, 
(iraham  id.,  ()ueen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col. — Swanton,  Cont.  llaida,  281,  1905. 

Kuyama.  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. 

Cuyama. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Oct.  18,  18l>l. 
Kuyam. — Ibid. 

Kuyamskaiks  { Ku;/d)n-Sl:a-ih,  ‘craw- 
fish trail’).  A liranch  of  the  Klamath 
settlement  of  Yaaga,  on  Williamson  r.. 
Lake  co.,  Oreg.— Catschet  in  (.'out.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  II,  pt.  I,  xxix,  1890. 

Kuyanwe.  The  extinct  Tuniuoise  Ear- 
pendant  clan  of  the  Tewa  pueblo  of  llano, 
N.  E.  Ariz.  See  Kungyci. 


Ku-yan-we. — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  VII, 

1894.  Kuyanwe-to-wa. — Hodge,  ibid.,  i.x,  352,  1896 
= ‘people’).  . 

Kuyedi  (‘people of  Kuiu’).  A Ilingit 
flivnsion  on  the  Alaskan  island  which  bears 


their  name. 

Rujeedi. — Kruu.se,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120,  188o.  _ 

Kuyikanuikpul.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  right  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  be- 
low Koserefski,  Alaska.  — Raymond 
(1869)  (iiioted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1902.  . 

Kuyuidika  (‘sucker-eaters’).  A lavi- 
otso  band  formerly  living  near  the  site  of 
Wadsworth,  on  Truckee  r.,  w.  Nev. 
Coo-er-ee. — Ciun|>bell  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  119,  1®66. 
Cooyuweewf it.— Powers  in  Smithson.  Rep.,  450, 
1876.  Ku-yu-i'-di-ka.— Powell,  Paviotso  MS.  vo- 
cal) B A.  E.,  1881.  Wun-a-muc-a’s  (the  Second) 
band.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1859,  374,  1860.  _ 

Kvichak.  An  Aglemiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  Alaska; 
pop.  37  in  18f)0. 

Kivichakh.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1893. 
Kvichak.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Ahuska,  1902. 

Kvigatluk.  A Kaialigmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage in  the  lake  district  N.  w.  of  Kusko- 
kwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  80  in  1880. 

Kvigathlogamute. — PetrolT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
map,  1884.  Kvigatluk. — Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska, 
1902.  Kwigathlogamute. — PetrolT,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
.54,  1881.  Kwigathlogumut. — Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Kvigimpainag.  A Jugelnute  Eskimo 
village,  of  71  persons  in  1844,  on  the  e. 
bank  of  the  Yukon,  20  in.  from  Kvikak, 
Alaska. 

Kvigimpainagmute.— Zagoskin  quoted  by  PetrolT 
in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  37,1884  (the  people). 

Kviguk.  A Malemiut  Eskimo  village 
at  the  mouth  of  Kviguk  r.,  n.  shore  of 
Norton  bay,  Alaska. 

Kvieg-miut.— Tikhmenief  (1861)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kvieguk-miut.— Ibid. 
Kviguk. — Baker,  ibid.  Kvigukmut.  — Zagoskin, 
Desc.  Russ.  Poss.  Am.,  pt.  i,  72,  1847. 

Kvikak.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Yukon  r.,  80  m.  above  Anvik,  Alaska; 
formerlv  a Kaiyukhotana  village. 

Kvikak.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Ala.ska,  1902.  Kvik- 
hagamut. — Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  map,  1900. 

Kvinkak.  A IMalemiut  Eskimo  village 
on  a river  of  the  same  name  at  the  upper 
end  of  Norton  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  20  in 
1880. 

Kvinghak-mioute. — Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  .\nn.  Toy., 
XXI,  map,  1850.  Kvinkhakmut.— Zagoskin,  Descr. 
Russ.  Poss.  Am.,  ]>t.  1,  72.  1847.  Ogowinagak.— 
Nelson  in  18th  Rei>.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899.  Ogowin- 
anagak. — PetrolT.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  59,1881. 

Kwachelanokumae.  The  name  of  an 
ancestor  of  a gens  of  the  IMamalelekala, 
a Kwakiutl  tribe;  also  api>lied  to  the 
gens  itself. — Boas  in  I'etermanns  Mitt., 
pt.  5,  180,  1887. 

Kwae  [ Kira'-e).  \ summer  village  of 
the  Tsawatenok  at  the  head  of  Kingcome 
inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.  for  1887,  sec.  ii,  78. 

Kwahari  (‘antelopes’).  An  imi>ortant 
division  of  the  Comanche,  whose  mem- 
bers freipienteil  the  prairie  country  and 
Staked  plains  of  Texas,  hence  the  name. 
They  were  the  last  to  come  in  after  the 
surrender  in  1874.  (j.  .m.) 
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Anteloj)e-eaters.— Robinson,  letter  to  J.  0.  Dorsey, 
tt’  Antelope  Skinners.— Leaveinvorlh  iii 

H.  R.  Misc.  D(x-.  139,  list  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  (j,  1870. 

Kua  hadi.— Hoftman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  8oe., 
XXIII,  300, 1886.  Kwa'hadi.— Mooney  in  lltli  Rep. 
i>.  A.  L.,  1045,  1890.  Kwahare  tetchavane  — Gut- 
sehet,  Comanche  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,l884  i ‘ante- 
lope skinners’).  Kwa'hari. — Moonev,  c>p.  eit 

Llaneros.— Mayer,  Mexico,  ii,  123, 1853.*  Noonah.— 

iuhI  Lewis  (1840)  iii  H.  K.  Doc. 70. 29tli  Cong*. 
2d  sess.,  6, 1817  (])robably  identical).  People  of  the 
Desert. — Ibid.  Quaahda. — Sec.  War  in  Sen  Ex 
Doc-.  7, 12(1  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  1, 1872.  Quahada  Coman- 
ches.— Biittey,  Advent..  83,  1870.  Quahadas. — Ind. 
AIT.  Rep.  1869,  101,  1870.  Quahade-Comanches. — 
Alvord  m Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18,40th  Cong.,  3d  so.ss.,  35, 
1869.  Quaha-dede-chatz-Kenna.— lbid.,9(acareles.s 
combination  of  Kwahari,or  Kwahadi,  and  Ditsa- 
kana).  Q,ua-ha-de-dechutz-Kenna. — Ibicl.,6.  Qua- 
hades. — Ibid.,  10.  Q,ua-ho-dahs. — llazen,  ibid  38 
Quarrydechocos.— Walkley,  ibid.,  19.  Quor-ra-da- 
chor-koes.— Leavenworth  in  II.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  139 
list  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  6, 1870.  Staked  Plain  Indians.— 
Ibid.  Staked  Plains  Omaions. — llazen  in  Sen.  Ex 
Doc.  18,  40th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  38,  1869.  Stakeci 
Plains  Onawas.— llazen  (1868)  in  II.  R.  Ex  Doc 
240,  list  Cong.,  2(1  se.ss.,  150,  1870. 

Kwahlaonan ( A ica-" hldouan) . Adivision 
of  one  of  file  clans  of  the  iiueblo  of  Taos, 

N.  Mex.  (p.  w.  II.) 

Kwahu.  The  Eagle  clan  of  the  Pakah 
(Reed)  phratry  of  the  Hojii. 

Kuaja.— Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  117,  1884.  Kwa.— 
Votli,  Oraibi  Slimmer  Snake  Ceremony,  283,  1903. 
Kwa'-hii.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 1891. 
Kwahu  wiiiwu.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  .V.  E.,581, 
1900.  Kwa'-hii  wiin-wu.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  403,1891. 

Kwaiailk.  A body  of  Salish  on  the  uji- 
per  course  of  Chehalis  r.,  above  the  Sat- 
sop  and  on  the  Cowlitz,  Wash.  In  1855, 
according  to  (libbs,  they  numbered  210, 
but  were  becoming  amalgamated  with 
the  Cowlitz. 

Kwai-ailk  — Eell.s  in  letter,  B..A.  E.,  Feb.  1886  (own 
name).  Kwu-teh-ni.— GibbsinCont.N. A.Ethnol., 

I,  172,  1877  (Kwalhioqna  name).  Nu-so-lupsh.— 
Ibid,  (so  called  by  Sound  Indians,  referring 
to  the  rapids  of  their  stream).  Stak-ta-mish.— 
Ibid.  ( ‘forest people’ ).  Staktomish. — Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  701,  1855.  Upper  Chihalis.— Gibbs 
in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  435,  1855.  Upper  Tsihalis. — 
Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  172,  1877. 

Kwaiantikwokets  (‘on  the  other  side  of 
the  river’).  An  isolated  Paiute  band, 
formerly  living  in  n.  w.  Arizona,  e.  of 
Colorado  r.  Pop.  62  in  1873.  Theyatlili- 
ated  largely  with  the  Navaho. 
Kuraintu-kwakats. — lugalis  in  H.  K.  Ex.  Doc.  66, 
12d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  2,  1873  (misprint).  Kwai-an'- 
ti-twok-ets. — Powell  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.  1873, 50, 1871. 

Kwaitshi  ( Kwa-aV-tc"l) . A former  A*a- 
quina  village  on  the  s.  side  of  ATiquina  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229,  1890. 

Kwaituki.  The  ruins  of  a former  village 
of  the  Ilopi,  on  the  w.  side  of  Oraihi 
arroyo,  14  in.  above  Oraibi,  n.  e.  Ariz. — 
Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  .\.  E.,  57, 1891. 

Kwakina  (‘town  of  theentrance  place’). 
A ruined  jiuelilo  of  the  Zufii,  7 m.  ,s.  w. 
of  Ztird  pueblo,  w.  N.  i\Iex.  It  formed 
one  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Ciliola,  and 
Wiis  possibly  the  .\(]uin.saof  Ofiate,  in  15i>8. 
The  town  is  mi'iitioned  in  Znrate-Sal- 
meron’s  relation,  ra.  16‘29,  lu-nce  must 
have  been  abandoned  subseipiently  tothat 


date  and  jirior  to  1080,  when  but  4 of  the 
cities  of  Cibola  remained.  Cf.  J^lmiwan. 
Aguinsa.— Bancroft,  .\riz.  and  N.  Mex.,  136,  1889 
(mis(iuoting  Ohate).  Aquinsa, — Onate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  Incd.  .XVI,  133, 1871.  Cuakyina. — Bandclierin 
.\rcb.  Inst.  Paj*.,  lii,  133, 1890.  Kua-kyi-na. — Ibid., 
V,  171,  1890.  Kwa-ki-na. — Cushing  in  Cumpte- 
rendu  Intermit.  Cong.  Amcr.,  vii,  1.56, 1890.  Kya- 
kuina.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  iv,  339, 1892. 
Cluakyina.— Ibid.,  ill,  133,  1,890.  auat-china.— 
Fewkes  in  Jonr.  Am.  Eth.and  Arch., i,  101, 1891. 

Kwakinawan  (‘town  of  the  entrance 
jilace’).  A former  Zufii  jmeblo  ,s.  s.  k.  of 
Thunder  nit.,  which  lies  about  4 m.  e.  of 
Zufii  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  It  is  distinct  from 
Kwakina,  although  not  unlikely  it  was 
built  and  fora  time  inhabited  by  the  peo- 
ple formerly  occujiying  the  latter  village 
after  one  of  the  descents  of  the  Zufii  from 
their  stronghold  on  Thunder  mt.  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  Seven  Cities  of 
Cibola.  (e.  h.  c.  ) 


KWAKIUTL  MAN.  (am.  MuS.  NAT.  HIST.) 


Kwakiutl  (according  to  tlu-ir  own  folk- 
etymology  the  name  signilies ‘smoke  of 
the  world’,  but  with  iiion-  jirobabilitv 
it  means  ‘beach  at  the  north  side  of  the 
river’).  In  its  original  and  most  re- 
stricted sense  this  h-rm  is  apiilied  to  a 
poup  of  closely  related  tribes  or  septs  liv- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  I'tRujiert,  Brit. 
Col.  These  si'pts  are  the  Guetela,  Kom- 
kutis,  Komoyue,  and  Walaskwakintl,  and 
their  jirincipal  village  Tsahis,  surround- 
ing Ft  Rupert.  Other  fornu-r  towns  were 
Kalokwis,  Kliksiwi,  Noohtanmh,  Tsaite, 
and  hulk,  of  which  the  last  two  were 
summer  villages  shari'd  with  tlu'  Ninikish 
during,  the  salmon  ,>,;eason.  Those  who 
encamped  at  T,saite  belonged  to  the  Ko- 
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moyiie  sept.  In  comparatively  recent 
times  a portion  of  the  Kwakiutl  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  and  are  known  as 
iNIatilpe.  These  and  the  Komoyue  are 
enumerated  separately  by  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  thus  limit- 
ing the  term  Kwakintl  to  the  Guetela, 
Komkutis,  and  Walaskwakiutl.  In  one 
place  it  is  applied  to  the  Guetela  alone. 
The  population  of  the  Kwakiutl  2)roper 
in  lh04  was  163. 


KWAKIUTL  CHIEFTAINESS  IN  CEREMONIAL  COSTUME.  (bo*s) 

In  mori'  cxtendi*<l  senses  the  Unan  Kwa- 
kiutl  is  applied  to  one  of  the  two  great 
division  of  the  Wakashan  linguistic  stock 
(the  other  being  the  Nootka),  and  to  a 
diah'ct  and  a sulxlialect  under  this.  The 
following  is  a comjilete  classitication  of 
the  Kwakuitl  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
based  on  the  investigations  of  Boas: 
Il.MSL.v  DIALECT — Kitaiuat  and  Kitlojie. 
H El  LTsuK  DIALECT — Bellabclla.Cli  i iia  Hat, 
Nohuntsitk,  Somehulitk,  and  Wikeno. 

K W A K ICT  L I)  I A I.  E(  T — A'o.r/’  i))>0  SllJxIldl  ect 

Klaskino,  Koprino,  Koskimo,  and  Gnat- 
sino.  Xau'ili  mhiUalect — Nakomgili.sala 


and  Tlatlasikoala.  Kwakiutl  subdialed — 
Awaitlala,  Goasila,  Guauaenok,  Hahua- 
mis,  Koeksotenok,  Kwakiutl  (including 
^latilpe),  Lekwiltok,  Mamalelekala, 
Nakoaktok,  Nimkish,  Tenaktak,  Tlauit- 
sis,  and  Tsawatenok.  'pie  Iloyalas  were 
an  extinct  Kwakiutl  division  the  minor 
affinities  of  which  are  unknown.^ 

The  total  poimlation  of  the  Kwakiutl 
branch  of  the  Wakashan  stock  in  1904 
was  2,173,  and  it  appears  to  be  steadily 
decreasing. 

Consult  Boas,  Kwakiutl  Inds.,  Rej). 
Nat.  ]\Ius.  1895,  1897.  For  further  illus- 
trations, see  Koskimo.  (•!.  k.  s.  ) 

Coquilths.— Dunn,  Hi.st.  Oregon,  '239,  1844._  Fort 
Rupert  Indians. — Scott  in  II.  It.  I^x.  Doc.  tJ.i,  30tn 
Cong,  1st  sess.,  115,  I860.  Kwa'g-ui.— Hons  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  V,  pt.  2,  '271, 1902.  Kwa- 
gutl.— Kiglity-first  Rep.  Brit,  and  For.  Bib.  Soc., 
380, 1885.  Kwahkewlth. — Powell  in  Can.  Ind.  An., 
119  1880.  Kwakiool.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  \ o- 
enbs.  Brit.  Col.,  118b,  1881.  Kwa'-kiutl’.— Gibbs  m 
Cont.  N.  A.  Etlinol..  i,  144,  1877.  Kwa-kuhl.— Tol- 
mie and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118i;.  1884. 
Kwat-kewlth.— Sprout  in  Can.  Ind.  All..  147,  1879. 
Kwaw-kewlth.— Can.  Ind.  AIT..  270,  1889.  Kwaw- 
kwelch.— Ibid.,  1.89, 1881.  aagutl.-lIall,St.,Iohnin 
(Jfi-gntl,  Load.,  1884.  auackeweth.— Can.  Ind. AIT., 
310,  1880.  Quackewlth.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.,  92,  1870. 
Quackolls.— Grant  in  Jonr.  Roy.  Goog.  Soc.,  293, 
1857.  aua-colth.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app., 
18,59.  Quacos. — Galiano,  Rclaeion,  103, 1802.  Guag- 
heuil.— Sconlcr  in  Jonr.  Ktlinol.  Soc.  Bond.,  I. ‘233, 
1.848.  Guahkeulth.— Can.  Ind.  52, 1875.  Gual- 
quilths.— Lord,  Natnr.  in  Brit.  Col.,  I,  10.5,  1866. 
Guaquiolts.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  19,  1862. 
Guawguults. — Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  251,  1861.  Quo- 
quoulth.— Sprout,  Savage  Life,  311,  1.868. 

Kwakokutl  ( A gens  of  the 
Nakoaktok,  a Kwakiutl  trilie. — Boas  in 
Rep.  Nat.  ]\Ius.  1895,  330,  1897. 

Kwakowenok  ( Kw(Vkdivev6.r).  A gens  of 
the  Guauaenok,  a Kwakiutl  triiie. — Boas 
in  Rep.  Nat.  ^lus.  1895,  331,  1897. 

Kwakakemlaenok  ( KwdkuqEmdV  enox ) . 
A gens  of  the  Koskimo,  a Kwakiutl 
tribe. — Boa.s  in  Rep.  Nat.  !Mus.  1895,  329, 
18<)7. 

Kwakwakas  {Kiva-kwa-kas).  X former 
village  on  the  w.  coastof  Gilford  id.,  Brit. 
Col.,  probably  belonging  to  the  Koeksot- 
enok.— Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  8urv., 
map,  1887. 

Kwaleki  ( Kvd-le-ki).  A former  Kawia 
village  in  the  San  Jacinto  mts.,  s.  Cal. — 
Barrows,  Coahuilla  Ind.,  27,  1900. 

Kwalewia  {(^irale'nia;  named  from  a 
large  bowlder  in  the  stream  close  by). 
A former  village  or  camp  of  the  I’ilalt,  a 
Cowichan  tribe  of  lower  Chilliwack  r., 
Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  48,  1902. 

Kwalhioqua  (from  Tkuhino-god'tkc 
:kiilxi,  ‘at  a lonely  ])lace  in  the  woods’, 
their  Chinook  name. — Boas).  An  Atha- 
pascan tribe  which  formerly  lived  on  the 
upper  course  of  Willojiah  r.,  w.  Wash. 
Gibhs  extends  their  habitat  e.  into  the 
upl>er  Chehalis,  but  Boas  does  not  be- 
lieve they  extended  e.  of  the  Coa.st  range. 
They  have  been  confounded  by  (iibbs 
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and  others  with  a Chinookan  tribe  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  river  called  Willo{)ah 
(q.  V.).  The  place  where  they  generally 
lived  was  called  NqluUVwas.  The  Kwal- 
hio(}ua  and  Willo[)ah  have  ceded  their 
land  to  the  Uniteil  States  (Rovce  in  18th 
Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  2,  832,  1899).  In  1850 
two  males  and  several  females  survived. 
Hale  (Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  204,  1840), 
who  estimated  them  at  about  100,  said 
that  they  built  no  permanent  habitations, 
hut  wandered  in  the  woods,  subsisting  on 
game,  berries,  and  roots,  and  were  holder, 
hardier,  and  more  savage  than  the  river 
and  coast  tribes. 

Gii.a'qlulawas. — Boas,  letter,  11)04  (from  name  of 
the  place  where  they  Kviiorally  lived,  Nq!n- 
la'was).  Kivalhioqua. — Bn.schmanii  in  Kihii};:. 
Akad.  der  Wiss.  zn  Berlin,  in,  646-80,  I860.  Kwal- 
hiokwas. — Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  isy;?. 

Kwalhioqua.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  I’hilol.,  204, 1846. 
Kwaliokwa.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. Soe.  Jjond., 
70, 1866.  Ouillequegaws. — Sehooleraft,  Ind.  'i'ribes, 
III,  map,  96,  l.s,58.  Owhillapsh. — Gibhsin  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,1,  164,1877  (applied  erroneously;  see  B7f- 
lopah).  dwilapsh, — Gatsehet,  KalaiaiyaMS.,  280, 

B.  A.  E.  (erroneou,slygivenasKalapuyaname;  sec 
Willopah).  Q.ualhioqua, — Keanein  Stanford,  Com- 
pend.,  632, 1878.  Q.ualioguas. — Hale,  Ethnog.  and 
Pliilol..  198,  1846.  Qualquioqua.  — Kingsley,  Stand. 
Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  G,  142,  1885.  quilleoueoquas. — 
Sehooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  mai),  200, 18.53.  Quil- 
lequaquas. — Ind.  AlY.  Rep.,  214, 18.51.  Quillequeog- 
nas. — Pres.  Mess,  in  E.x.  Hoe.  39,  32d  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  6, 1852.  Quillequeoqua, — Dart  in  E.x.  Doe.. 53, 
32d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  2,  18.52.  Tilhalumma, — Seouler 
(1846)  in  .Tour.  Ethnol.  Soe.  Loud.,  i,  23.5,  1848 
(probably  this  tribe).  TkulHiyogoa'ikc.— Boas  in 
10th  Kep.  N.  \V.  Tribes  Can.,  67,  1896  (Chinook 
name).  Tkulxiyogoa'ikc. — Boas,  fnf’n,  1904. 

Kwalwhiit.  A rancheria  in  n.  Lower 
California,  whose  occupants  speak  the 
Hataam  dialect  of  Diegueho. — Henshaw, 
MS.  vocal).,  R.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Kwamk  {Kiraiid'‘).  A former  Alsea 
village  on  the  s.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  230, 
1890.  ■ 

Kwan.  Tlie  Agave  clan  of  the  Patki 
(Water-house)  phratry  of  the  llopi. 

Kwan  winwu. — Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  .V.  E.,  .5,83, 
1901  (winun'i  = ' c\nu’).  Kwan  wiin-wu. — Fewkes 
in  .Am.  .Anthrop.,  A'li,  402,  1891. 

K-wa,naken{Kirdna'ken,  ‘hollowmmoun- 
tain’ ).  A S(|uawmish  village  community 
on  Sipiawniisht  r. , Brit.  Col.  — Hill-Tout 
in  Kep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Kwane  ( A4rd-ne) . A former  village  at 

C.  Scott,  N.  (Mid  of  Vancouver  id.,  jiroba- 
hly  occtijiied  by  the  Nakomgilisala. — 
Dawson  in  Can.  Ceol.  Surv.,  maj),  1887. 

Kwantlen.  An  important  Cowichan 
tribe  between  Stave  r.  and  the  mouth  of 
the  s.  iirm  of  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.  Pop. 
125  in  1904.  Villages;  Kikait,  Kwantlen, 
Skaiametl,  Skaiets,  and  Wharnock.  Ki- 
kait anil  Skaiametl  were  the  original 
Kwantlen  towns  before  the  advent  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  (,i.  it.  s. ) 

Kaitlen.— Dali,  after  Gilibs,  iii  ('out.  N.  .\.  EOtnoI., 
1,241,1.877.  Koa'anti'.l.— Boas  in  Rep.64tli  Meeting 
B.  A.  .A.  S.,  4,54,  1894.  Ka661t-e. — Wilson  in  .lour. 

Ethnol.  Soe.  Pond.,  329, 1866.  Kwahnt-len. — (tihhs, 
MS.  voeal)..  B.  .A.  E.,  no.  281.  Kwaitlens.— De 
Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  68,  1847.  Kwa'ntlKn. — Hill- 
Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can. ,.53.  1902.  Kwantlin.— 


Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Voeabs.  Brit.  Col.,  120b,  1884. 
Kwantlum. — Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  243,  1861.  Kwant- 
lun. — Ibid. ,296.  ' duaitlin. — Seouler  (1846)  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soe.  Lend.,  i,  234,  1848.  ftuant-lums.— 
Fitzhughin  Ind.  Alt'.  Kep.  1857,329,1858.  Qua'tl. — 
Wilson  in  .lour.  Ethnol.  Soe.  Lond.,  278,  1866. 

Kwantlen.  The  main  KAvantlen  vil- 
lage, situated  at  Ft  Langley,  on  lower 
Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  jiop.  39  in  1904. 
Kwa'ntlKn. — Hill-'rout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  54, 
1902.  Langley.— Can.  Ind.  Aft.,  J>t.  ii,  72,  1902. 

Kwapahag.  Mentioned  in  a letter  sent 
by  the  Abnaki  to  the  governor  of  New 
England,  in  1721,  as  one  of  the  divisions  of 
their  tribe. 

KSapahag. — Abnaki  letter  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soe.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  VIII,  262,  1819. 

Kwashkinawan  (‘is-t  here-no- water 
town’).  A ruined  Ztiiii  jiueblo  not  far 
from  the  (Manuelito  road,  15  ni.  N.  w.  of 
Zufii  pueblo,  near  the  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  boundary.  (f.  h.  c.  ) 

Kwatami  (‘on  the  gulf’).  A subdivi- 
sion of  the  Tututni,  formerly  living  on  or 
near  Sixes  r.,  Oreg.,  but  now  on  Siletz 
res.  Parker  (Jour.,  257,  1840)  regarded 
them  as  a jiart  of  the  Umpqua.  Par- 
rish (Ind.  Aff.  Kep.  18.54,  490,  1855) 
placed  them  in  3 villages  on  the  Pacific 
coast  s.  of  CVKjtiille  r.,  near  the  mouth  of 
Flores  cr.,  at  Sixes  r.,  and  at  Port  Orford. 
In  1854  they  were  governed  by  a jirinci- 
jial  chief,  Hahhiiltalah,  living  at  Sixes 

r. ,  and  a suliehief,  Tayoneeia,  residing 
at  Port  ( Irford.  This  band  claimed  all  the 
country  between  the  coast  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Coast  range,  from  the  s.  boun- 
dary of  the  Nasumi  to  Humbug  nit.,  12  m. 

s.  of  Port  Orford.  In  1854  (Ind.  Aff. 
Kep.,  495, 1855)  the  Kwatami  consisted  of 
53  men,  45  Avomen,  22  hoys,  and  23  girls; 
total,  143.  In  1877  (Ind.  Aff.  Kej).,  300, 
1877)  they  numbered  72. 

Godamyon.— Framboise  (1835)  quoted  by  Gairdner 
in  Jour.  Gi'og.  Soe.  Loud.,  xi.  2.56.  1841.  Klan- 
tlalas. — Ind.  .AIT.  Rep.  18.56,219. 1857  (possibly  iilen- 
(ical).  Kwa'-ja'-me  4unne'. — Dor.sey  in  Jour.  .Am. 
Folk-lore,  lii.  233,  1890  ('people  on  the  gulf’). 
Kwa-ia'-mi. — Ibid.  K'watumati'-tene'. — Everett, 
Tutut6nc  MS.  vocal).,  B.  A.  E..  183,  l.SH2(  = 'peo- 
ple  by  the  little  creek’).  Port  Orford  Indians 
proper. — Kaiitz,  MS.  Census,  B.  A.  E.,  18.55.  Quah- 
tah-niah, — Ibid.  Guah-to-niah. — I’arrish  in  Ind. 
•AfT.  Rep.  1854,  495,  18.55.  Quakoumwahs. — Do- 
meneeh.  Deserts  N.  .Am.,  i,  map,  1868.  Quakou- 
wahs. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  96.  map, 
1,8,53.  Guatomah. — Hubbard  (18.56)  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
.lune  8,  1,860.  Qua-tou-wah. — Dart  (1851)  in  Ex. 
Doc.  57,32(1  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  ,59, 1852.  Guattamya. — 
Parker.  Jour.,  '2.57,  1840.  Saquaacha. — Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  702,  18,57.  Sequalchin. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ill, '233, 1890 (popular name). 
Sequarchin. — Ibid.  Se-queh-cha. — Gibbs,  MS.  on 
Coast  tribes,  B.  .A.E.  Shix  river. — .Abbott  in  Ind. 
-AtT.  Rep.  1,8.54,  482,  18.55.  Sik'ses-tene'. — Everett, 
'rututene  MS.  vocab.,  183, 18.82  (‘people  by  the  far 
north  country’).  Siquitchib. — Gairdner  (1835)  in 
.lour.  Geog.  Soc.  Loud.,  xi,  ‘2.56,  1841.  Six. — Ind. 
.AIT.  Rej).  300,  1877.  Sixes. — .Abbott,  MS.  Census, 
B.  .A.  E.,  18,58.  Suc-qua-cha-to-ny. — Ibid.  Suk-kwe'- 
tce. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  .Am.  Folk-lore,  ill,  '233,  1890 
(Naltiinne  name).  T'g-^a'junng. — Dorsey.  Cheteo 
MS.  vocal)..  B.  .A.  E.,  1884  ( = ‘northern  laiiguage’: 
Cheteo  name). 

Kwatanakyanaan  ( Kira-td-na  hC fia-un- 
<in,  ‘ town  of  the  ciivc-cncloscd  spring’). 

.\  rtiinod  pueblo  of  the  Ztifii,  abotit  40  in. 

8.  w.  of  Zufii  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  (f.  ii.  c. ) 
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Kwatchampedau  (‘petota  [a  plant]  ly- 
ing on  the  ground’ 7 A IMaricopa_  vil- 
lage on  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.— ten  Kate, 
inf’n,  1888. 

Kwatsei.  The  Shell-bead  clan  ot  San 

lldefonso  pueblo,  N.  IMex. 

Kwatsei-tdoa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Antlirop.,  ix,  3.52, 
189t)  (<fWa=‘ people’). 

Kwatsi.  A Kwakiutl  village  at  Pt  Mac- 
donald, Knight  inlet,  Brit.  Col.,  inhabited 
by  the  Tenaktak  and  Awaitlala;  pop.  171 
in  1885. 

Kwa-tsi.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for 
1887,  sec.  II,  ()5.  Qoatse.— Boas  in  Bnl.  Ain.Geog. 
Soc.,  229, 1887. 

Kwaustums  ‘teasting 

jdace.’ — Boas).  A winter  village  of  the 
Koeksotenok  on  Gilford  id.,  Brit.  Col.; 
po]i.  268  in  1885. 

Gwa'''yasdEmse.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  V,  pt.  1,  l')(),  1902.  Kwa-us-tums. — Dawson 
in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1887,  see.  ii,  /3. 
Qoaiastems. — Boas  in  Bnl.  Am.  Gcog.  Soc.,  228, 
1887.  Gua-ya-stums.— Ibid. 

Kwayo.  The  Hawk  clan  of  the  Pakab 
phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Kwa'-yo. — Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 
Kwayo  winwu. — Fcwkc.s  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,584, 
1900  (winwii  — 'Qhin').  Kwa'-yo wiin-wu.—Fewkes 
in  .-Vm.  Antlirop.,  VII,  403,  1894. 

Kwazackmash.  Mentioned  as  one  of 
the  tribes  that  participated  in  the  treaty 
of  Pt  Elliott,  IVash.,  in  1855.  Perhaps 
the  Suquamish.  They  numbered  42  in 
1870. 

Kwa-zackmash. — Ross  in  Ind,  Aff.  Rt;p.,  17,  18/0. 

Kweakpak.  AMa^eniiutKykiino  village 
in  the  tundra  s.  ofthe  Yukon  delta,  Alas- 
ka; pop.  75  in  1890. 

Gueakhpaghamiut.— Elev-tmth  Census,  Alaska,  110, 
1893.  . . 

Kwehtlmamish.  A Salish  division  on 
upper  branches  of  Snohomish  r..  Wash., 
now  officially  included  under  the  Sno- 
homish on  Tulalip  res.  Pop.  66  in  1870. 

Kwehtl-ma  mish. — Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  .\.  Ethnol.,  i, 
179, 1877.  Kwent-le-ah-mish.— Winans  in  Ind.  AfT. 
Rep. . 17, 1870.  N'Guentl-ma-mish. — U. S.  Ind. Treat., 
378,  1873.  N’Guentlmayinish. — Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  40th  Cong.,  .spec,  sess.,  3, 18(>7.  N'quutl-ma- 
mish. — Stevens  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  4-58.  18.54.  Nugh- 
Kwetle-babish,— Mallet,  ibid.,  198,  1877.  Gunkma- 
mish. — Ciibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  430,  18.55. 

Kwekweakwet ( ‘ blue’ ).  A Shuswap vil- 
lage near  ujiper  Fraser  r.,  11  m.  above 
Kellev  cr.,  Brit.  Col.  Probably  the  town 
of  the  High  Bar  band,  which  numbered 
54  in  1904. 

High  Bar.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.,  274,1902.  Kwe-kwe-a- 
kwet'.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. Can.,  sec.  ii, 
44,  1891. 

Kweleluk.  A Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  a small  river  in  the  tundra  n. 
of  Kuskokwim  bav,  Alaska;  pop.  112  in 
1890. 

Kweleluk.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  l‘.t02.  Gue- 
lelochamiut. — Eleventh  Cen.sus.  .\laska,  109,  1893. 

Kwengyauinge  (Tewa:  ‘blue  tur<iuoise 
house’ ).  A large  jnieblo  ruin,  attritmted 
to  the  Tewa,  situated  on  a conical  hill, 
about  150  ft  high,  overlooking  Chania  r. 
at  a point  kimwn  as  Ea  Puenta,  about  6 
m.  below  Abiipiiu,  Rio  Arrilia  co.,  N. 
Mex. — Hewett  in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  26, 
1906. 


Kwesh.  One  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Tonkawa.  _ (-'•  f’-  ) 

Kweundlas  ( C.'tt'c  '•'Anuix,  ‘muddy 
stream’).  A former  Haida  town  on  tlie 
w.  coast  of  Long  id.,  Alaska.  It  appeal’s 
in  John  Work’s  list  (1836-41)  as  (^u- 
a-han-less,  with  8 houses  and  148  jieople. 
Petroff  gives  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  1880-81  as  62,  but  the  town  site  is  now 
used  only  for  potato  jiatches.  It  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Yehlnaas-hadai,  a branch 

of  the  Yaku-lanas.  ' (.i.  r.  s.  ) 

Gu-ai-hendlas-hade. — Krau.se,  Tlinkit  induiner, 
304  1885.  Koianglas. — Petroff  in  10th  ('eiisus,  Alas- 
ka 3*2  1884.  Kwaihantlas  Haade. — Harrison  in 
Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  sec.  ii,  P25, 189o. 
Gui  a han  less. — Schoolcraft,  Ind,  Iribes,  \,  489, 
1855  (after  Work,  183l>-H)^  Glwe  s.v'ni.as.— Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  282,  1905. 

Kwewu.  The  Y olf  clan  ot  the  Hopi. 

Kwe'-wu-iih  wiin-wu. — Fcwkes  in  .\m.  Antjirop., 
VII,  403,  1894  m;7im=‘clan’).  Kwewu  wnwu.-- 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  .5S4J900  (misprint). 

Kwiahok.  A Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
of  tho  u innntli  of  the  Kwikluak  na.ss  of 


the  Yukon,  Ala.ska. 

Kwee-ahogemut. — Dali,  Alaska,  2(>4,  1870. 

Kwichtenem  { Kwi/tdeuKyn).  A Stjuaw- 
inish  village  community  on  the  w.  side  of 
Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Kwiengomats  ( Kiid-en' -go-rnaiK ) . A Pai- 
ute  band,  numbering  18  in  1873,  at  which 
time  they  dweltat  Indian  spring,  s.  Nev. — 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  ol),  1874. 

Kwigunts.  A Paiuteband  in  s.  I tali. — 
Ingalls  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66,  42d  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  2,  1873. 

Kwik  (‘river’).  A Kuskwogmiut  Es- 
kimo village  on  the  right  bank  of  Kus- 
kokwim r.,  Alaska,  10  m.  above  Bethel; 
pop.  215  in  1880. 

Kooigamute.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17, 
1884.  Kwegamut. — Kilhuck  cited  hy  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kwigamute.— PetrolT,  op.  cit., 
map.  Kwik. — Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska, 1902. 

Kwik.  A ^lalemint  Eskimo  village  on 
a stream  near  the  head  of  Norton  sd., 
Alaska;  pop.  30  in  1880. 

Kooigamute.  — Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  .53,  1881. 
Kuikli.— Map  cited  bv  Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  .Xlaska, 
2.59, 1902.  Kvigmut.— Zagoskin,  De.sc.  Russ.  Poss.  in 
Am., pt.  1,72, 1817.  Kvikh.— Petroff inlOth  Cen.sus, 
.\laska,  nia)).  1884.  Kviougmioute. — Zagoskin  in 
Nonv.  Ann.  Vov.,  5th  s.,  xxi,  map,  18.50.  Kwik.— 
Baker,  op.  cit.  Kwikh.— Petroff  in  10th  Cen.sus, 
.\laska,  map,  18.84. 

Kwik.  A ^[aleniiut  village  on  the  w. 
side  of  Bald  Head,  Norton  bay,  Alaska. 
Isaacs.— Map  cited  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska, 
1902.  Kwik. — Ibid. 

Kwik.  A Nunivagmiut  Eskimo  village 
ontbe  s.  shore  of  Nunivak  id.,  Alaska; 
pop.  43  in  1890. 

Kweegamute.— Eleventh  Censns..Maska,map.  1.893. 
Kwigamiut. — Ibid.,  1 1 1 . Kwik. — Baker. Geog.  Diet. 
Ahuska.  1902. 

Kwikak.  A Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  upper  Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska; 
poll.  314  in  1880. 

Kwigalogamut. — Nelson  in  IStli  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1899.  Kwigalogamute. — PetrolT  in  10th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  17,  18,84.  Kwikagamut. — Geol.  Siirv. 
quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet,  .\laska,  1902. 
Kwikak.— Baker,  ibid.  Gueekagamut.— Kilbuck 
quoted  by  Baker,  ibid. 
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Kwikak.  A Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  tlie  coast  of  the  Yukon  delta,  s.  of 
Black  r.,  Alaska. 

Kwikagamiut.— Coast  Surv.  (1898)  (luotecl  by  Ba- 
ker. Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kwikak. — Baker, 
ibid. 

Kwikluagmiut.  One  of  the  two  divi- 
sions into  which  Hohnberg  divided  the 
Ikoginint  of  the  Yukon  delta;  so  named 
because  they  inhabit  Kwikluak  slough  or 
pass. 

Kwikhluagemut. — Dali,  Alaska,  407,  1870.  Kwith- 
luag'emut. — Holmberg  quoted  bv  Dali  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Kthnol.,  1, 17,  1877. 

Kwikoaenok  ( KwVkoaenox,  ‘those  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  village’) . A gens  of  the 
Ouauaenok,  a Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in 
Rep.  Nat.  iSIus.  lHt)5,  881,  1897. 

Kwikooi.  A Shuswap  village  at  the 
outlet  of  Adams  lake,  at  the  head  of 
Thompson  r.,  interiorof  British  CJolumbia; 
])op.,  with  Slahaltkam  ((].  v. ),  190  in  1904. 
Adams  Lake. — Can.  Did.  AtY.,2.'i9, 1882.  Kwi  kooi'. — 
Daw.son  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1891,  see.,  ii, 
41. 

Kwikpagmiut.  One  of  thetwodivisions 
into  which  llolmlierg  divided  the  Ikog- 
miut  of  the  Yukon  delta,  Alaska;  so 
named  because  they  inhabit  Kwikpak 
slough  or  pass.  The  name  has  also  been 
applied  to  the  Ikogmiut  generally. 
Kwikhpag'emut. — Holmberg  quoted  by  Dali  in 
Cont.  N.  A.Ethnol.,  i,  17,  1877.  Kwikhpagraut. — 
Dali,  Alaska,  407,  1870. 

Kwilaishauk  { Kwll-aic' -(luk) . A former 
Yaqnina  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina 
r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
HI,  229,  1890. 

Kwilchana  {Qimltca'nn,  sig.  doubtful). 
A village  of  the  Nic’ola  band  of  the  Ntla- 
kyapamuk,  on  Nicola  lake,  Brit.  Col.; 
pop.  HI  in  1901,  the  last  time  the  name 
ajipears. 

Kinsaatin.— Can.  Ind.  All’.,  302, 1893.  Koiltca'na. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can..  4, 1899.  Kui- 
saatin.— Can.  Ind.  Ail'.,  313,  1892.  Quinshaatin. — 
Ibid.,  pt.  II,  160,  1901.  Qwiltca'na.— Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  174,  1900. 

Kwilokuk.  An  Eskimo  village  in  the 
Kuskokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  12  in 
1890. 

Quilochugamiut. — Eleventb  Census,  ,\laska,  liil. 
1893. 

Kwilsieton.  A division  of  the  Chasta 
on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg.,  in  1854,  which  J.  O. 
Dorsey  (M*S.,  B.  A.  E. ) thought  may  be 
identical  with  the  Kushetunne  of  the 
Tututni. 

Quil-si-eton. — U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (IS.vl).  23,  18/3. 

Kwinak.  A Kuskwogmiut  ICskimo  vil- 
lage and  Moravian  mission  in  Alaska,  on 
the  K.  .side of  Kuskokwim  r.,  at  its  mouth; 
pop.  88  in  1880,  109  in  1890. 

Kwinak.— Sarichef  (1820)  (pioted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Dist.  Alaska,  1902.  Kwygyschpainagmjut.— Holm- 
berg. Etbnog.  Sklzz..  .0,  IS-O.O.  Quinchaha. — Post- 
route  map,  1903.  Q,uinehaha. — Bruee,  .Maska, 
map,  18.8,6.  Quinehahamute. — PetrolT,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,. ')3.  1881.  auinhaghamint.— Eleventh  Cen- 
,sus,  Alaska,  100,  1893. 

Kwineekeha  ( Ku'in-eek'-cha,  ‘long 
body’).  A .subc.lan  of  the  Delawares 
(q.  V.). — INlorgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 


Kwingyap.  Tlie  Oak  clan  of  the  Asa 
jihratry  of  the  Mopi. 

Kwi'nobi. — Stephen  in  8tli  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 
Kwin-yap  wiin-wu. — Eewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
405,  1894  ( ie(7/i- /(■«=' elan’).  Quingoi. — Bourke, 
Snake  Dance,  117, 1884. 

Kwisaesekeesto  ( f\wls-aese-kees^-to, 
‘ileer’).  A snbclan  of  the  Delawares 
(q.v. ). — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Kwitchakutchin  (‘people  of  the 
steppes’).  A Kutchin  tribe  inhabiting 
the  country  between  Mackenzie  and  An- 
derson rs.,  lat.  68°,  British  America. 

Kodhell-ven-Kouttchin.— Petitot,  .\utourdu  laedes 
Eselaves,  361,1891  ( = ‘ people  of  the  margin  of  the 
sterile  Eskimo  lands’).  Kutch'-a  kutch'in. — Ro.ss, 
MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.A.E.  ( = ‘ peoi>le  in  a country 
without  mountains’).  Kwitcha-Kuttchin. — Pe- 
titot, Diet.  Dene-DindjiO,  xx,  1876.  Kwitchia- 
Kutchin. — Petitot,  in  Bui.  Soc.  de  G6og.  Paris, 
chart,  1875. 

Kwiumpus  (‘bear  river  people’).  A 
Baiute  tribe  formerly  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  Beaver,  s.  w.  Utah;  jxip.  29  in  1878. — 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rej).  1878,  50,  1874. 
Cf.  Cumniiibali. 

Kwohitsauk.  See  ]\'ovoka. 

Kwolan  ( K'm/lc'ni,  ‘ear’).  A Sqtiaw- 
mish  village  community  on  the  right  bank 
of  Siiuawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Kwoneatshatka.  An  unidentiiied  divi- 
sion of  the  Nootka  near  the  N.  end  of 
Vancouver  id. — Hale  in  U.  S.  Ex'pl. 
Exped.,  VI,  569,  184(>. 

Kworatem.  A locality  and  a camp  or 
village  at  the  continence  of  Klamath  and 
Salmon  rs.,  x.  w.  Cal.,  on  the  e.  bank  of 
the  former  and  the  s.  bank  of  the  latter. 
The  name  is  not  Karok,  in  whose  terri- 
tory the  place  is  situated,  but  from  the 
"Vurok  language  spoken  farther  down 
Klamath  r.  According  to  the  Yurok  cus- 
tom, Kworatem,  being  the  name  of  the 
place  nearest  the  month  of  Salmon  r.,  was 
used  for  the  river  itself,  though  always 
with  theaddition  of  a term  Wke  mnenirri, 
‘stream.’  The  name  thmratmn  was  er- 
roneouslv  used  by  (Jibbs  for  the  Karok 
Indians,  and  was  adojited  by  Powell  in 
the  adjectival  form  C)uoratean  (q.  v. ) as 
the  name  of  the  linguistic  family  consti- 
tuted by  the  Karok.  (.\.  b.  k.) 

Cor-a-tem. — McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  163,  1853.  guoratem.— Gibbs 
(l851)  in  Seboolcmft,  Did.  Tribes,  in,  151.  1853. 
Uuoratems — Ibid. 

Kwotoa.  A division  of  the  Maidu  at 
Placerville,  Eldorado  co..  Cal. 

Kwo-to'-a.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  .V.  Ethnol.,  iii,315. 
1877.  Guotoas.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  22, 
1874. 

Kwsichichu  ( A'lCsP-lot-in/'').  A former 
Siuslaw  villages,  of  Eugene  City,  Oreg. — 
Dor.sev  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  280, 
1890.  ‘ 

Kwulaishauik  { Kirul - ai' - can -Ik).  A 
former  Yatjtiina  village  on  the  x.  side  of 
Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  229,  1890. 

Kwulchichicheshk  ( Kinil-iri'-tci-fcrck). 
A former  Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side 
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of  Ya<iuina  r.,  below  Elk  City, 

Dorsey  in  Jour.  Ain.  bolk-lore,  iii,  --9, 

1890. ' , „ . 

Kwulhauunnicli  [KwHl-hnn^-un-uitc  ). 

A former  iSiuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r., 

— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Ain.  Folk-lore, 
III,  280,  1890. 

Kwulisit  ( KwtL-U'-sil ) . A former  Alsea 
village  on  the  s.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  230, 
1890.  ■ 

Kwullaish  ( Kwid-  la  ic') . A former  \ a- 
quina  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
111,922,1890. 

Kwullakhtauik  {Kwdd-laq-l’aidik-).  A 
former  Ya<iuina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Yaquina  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  229,  1890. 

Kwultsaiya  ( A former 

Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg.  Dor- 
sey in  Jour.  Am.  I'olk-lore,  iii,  2.10, 1890. 

Kwunmimis  ( l\  wt'uV ) . A former 
Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg.— 
Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  230, 
1890.  ' 

Kwusathlkhuntunne  (‘people  who  eat 
mussels’).  Y former  village  of  the  Tu- 
tutni.  Kautz,  in  1855,  plaee<l  it  at  the 
mouth  of  Mussel  cr.,  5 m.  s.  of  Mt  Huin- 
hug,  ( )reg.  In  18.54  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  49.5, 
18.55)  it  numhered  27  persons.  If  any 
survive  thev  live  on  Siletz  res.,  Oreg. 

Co-soott-hen-ten.— Kiiutz,  MS.  Toutouteu  Cen.sus, 
B.  A.  E.,  1S55.  Cosotoul. — Palmer  ill  Ind.  Aii. 
Hop..  217.  IS.'ie.  Cosulhentan. — Hcho()lcraft,  Iiul. 
Tribes,  vi,  702,  l.S.^7.  Cosulhenten. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  .lune  8,  1800.  Cosutheuten. — Parrish  in 
Ind.  AtT.  Ke)!.  -lOti,  18."A  Co-sutt-heu-tun.— 

Ibiil.,  195.  Ko-sul-te-me. — Gil)bs,  MS.  on  coast 
tribes,  B.  -V.  K.  Kwus-a9P  qun  qunne'.— Dorsey  m 
,lonr.  Am.  Folk-lore,  III,  233, 18110. 

Kwuskwemus  (K’n'l'is^  - k’  lce-  yias  ).  A 
former  Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  230,  1890. 

Kwutichiiiitthe  ( Kumi'-U-tcun'-C qi).  A 
former  Yaipiina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Yaquina  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  229,  1890. 

Kyakyali.  The  Eagle  clan  of  the  Zuni 
of  New  :Mexioo. 

K‘ya'k‘yali-kwe.— Cushing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  B., 
308,  181'G  iku'c= ' people  ’ ) . 

Kyalishi-ateuna  ( K’ i/alinhi-ateuna, 

‘ those  of  tlie  westernmost ’J.  A phratry 
embracing  the  Suski  (Coyote)  and  Roye, 

( Chaparral-coek ) elans  of  the  Zuni  of 
New  Me.vico.  , (f-  c. ) 

Kyamaisu  { Kiia-mal'-su).  A former 
Alsea  village  at  the  mouth  of  Alsea  r., 
Oreg.,  on  the  n.  side.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  229,  1890. 

Kyamakyakwe  (‘snail-shell  houses’). 
A massive  ruined  pueblo,  built  of  lava 
blocks,  situated  47  m.  s.  s.  w.  of  Zufii,  N. 
Mex.  According  to  Zufii  tradition  this 
settlement,  together  with  Fikyaiawan  and 
Kyatsutuma,  was  the  northernmost  home 
of  the  Snail  people,  whose  dance  is  an- 


nually performed  Viy  members  of  the 
Black-corn  clan  of  the  Zufii,  who  claim 
descent  from  the  Kyamakyakwe  people. 
The  towns  mentioned  formed  tlie  north- 
ern outposts  of  the  “Kingdom  of  IMar- 
ata”  (see  Matyala),  and  were  conquered 
hv  the  Zufii  prior  to  Coronado’s  visit  in 
1540,  the  “Corn  captives’’  being  spared 
on  account  of  their  ceremonies  and  their 
advancement  in  agriculture,  (f.  JF  c.  ) 
Cha-ma-kia.— Fewkesin  Jour.  Am  Eth.niid  Arch 
I 100,  1891.  Kyamakyakwe.-— CushiiiK,  nil 

Kyana.  The  extinct  Water  clan  ot  Zufii 
pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

K‘yana-kwe.— Cushing  in  13tli  Hep.  B.  -V.  E.,  308, 
1890  (t«,’e=‘ people’). 

Kyatiikya  [K’yatiik  ya,  water  drops 
come  out’).  A ruined  pueblo  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canyon  opposite  the  e.  end 
of  Thunder  mt.,  near  Zufii,  N.  Mex.;  so 
named  because  the  water  on  which  its 
inhabitants  depended  oozed  from  the  can- 

von  walls.  ^(f.  n.  c. ) 

Chat-e-cha. — Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Etli.  ami  Aren., 

I,  100,  1891.  K’yatiik’ya.— Cushing,  inf’n,  1891i. 

Kyatsutuma  {K'l/ii-tsu-Ui-ina,  ‘town  of 
the  dewdrops’ ).  A former  town  which, 
with  Kyamakyakwe  and  Fikyaiawan, 
W'as  the. northernmost  home  of  the  Snail 
people  and  one  of  the  outposts  or  strong- 
holds of  Matvata  (ip  v. ),  which  were  con- 
quered by  the  Zufii  in  late  prehistoric 
times.  (f-  h.  c.  )^ 

Kyaukuhu  ( Kyau' -ku-h u).  A former  i a- 
(juina  village  on  the  n.  side  of  Y’a(|uina  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  .Jour.  Am.  Folk-Ion*, 
III,  229,  1890. 

Kyawana-tehuatsana  ( 7v ' ya  wana-U  hua- 
tmna,  ‘little  gateway  of  Zufii  river’ ).  A 
prehistoric  Zufii  village,  now  in  ruins, 
about  7 111.  E.  of  Zufii  pueblo,  on  a mesa 
above  the  “gateway,’’  whence  its  name. 
Cha-wa-na.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  lUifl  .\reh., 
I,  100.  1891.  Ky-a-wa-na  Tehua-tsana. — Ibid.,  90. 
K'yawanaTehua-tsana.— Cushing, Zuni  FolkTiiles, 

297,  1901.  , . , . 

Kyekykyenok  {K'ek'k''’en6.i') . A gens 
of  the  Awaitlala,  a Kwakiutl  tribe.— Boas 
in  Rep.  Nat.  ]Mus.  1895,  331,  1897. 

Kyiahl.  The  Crow  clan  of  Jemez 
pueblo,  N.  IMex.  A corresponding  clan 
pvistpd  at  the  former  related  pueblo  of 


Pecos. 

Kyia‘hl  + .— Hodge  in  Am.  Anlhrop.,  ix.  3.50,  1890 
(Peeos  name;  + = ash.  or  /sad.«/i,  ‘people’). 
Kyialish.— Ibid.  (Jemez  name). 

Kyunggang.  The  Hawk  clan  of  San 
Ildefonso  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Kyu"ga''-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Antlirop.,  i.x,  3.51, 
1.890  (hWrt=‘ people’). 

Kyunu.  The  Corn  clan  of  Jemez 
paiehlo,  N.  Mex.  A corresponding  clan 
existed  at  the  former  related  pueblo  of 
Pecos. 

Kyunu’ + .— Hodge  in  .\m.  .Vnthrop.,  ix,  319,  1890 
(I’eeos  form;  or  tsncUli,  ‘people’).  Kyu- 

nutsa-ash.— Ibid.  (Jemez  form). 

Kyuquot.  A Nootka  tribe  on  Kyuquot 
sd.,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.;  pop.  305 
in  1902,  281  in  1904.  Its  principal  vil- 
lages are  Aktese  and  Kukamukamees. 
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Cayoquits.— Armstrong,  Oregon,  130.  1857.  Cayu- 
quets.— .Jowitt,  Nurr.,  77,  1849.  Kayo'kath.— Hous 
in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  31,  1890.  Kayo- 
kuaht. — Brit.  Col,  inaf),  1872.  Kycu-cut. — Mayne, 
Brit.  Col.,  251,  1801.  Ky-u-kaht. — Can.  Iml.  All'., 
270, 1894.  Ky-uk  ahts. — Ibifi.,  52,  1875.  Kyuquot. — 
Swan,  MS.,  B.  A.  K.  Ky-wk-aht. — Can.  Ind.  AIT., 
188,  1883.  Ky-yoh-quaht.— Sproat,  Sav.  Life,  308, 
1868. 

^Kyuwatkal  { Kya'-wdt-kdl).  A former 
A’'aquina  village  on  the  n.  si(le  of  Yaquina 
V.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Joiir.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
HI,  229,  1890. 

Laalaksentaio.  A gens  of  the  true  K wa- 
kiutl,  enibraeing  the  subdivisions  l^aal- 
aksentaio,  Alknnwea,  ami  Hehametawe. 
Laa'laqsEnt’aio.— Boas  in  0th  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes 
Can.,  .54,  1890.  La'alaxsEnt’aio. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mils.  1.895,  330,  1897.  Lalachsent’aio. — Boas 
in  I'eternuuins  Mitt.,  pt.  .5,  131, 18.87.' 

Labor,  Division  of.  The  common  im- 
pression that  the  Indian  woman  was  a 
mere  slave  and  drudge  for  her  husband 
is  an  error  due  to  igtiorance  of  the  Indian 
division  of  labor  in  accordance  with  the 
necessities  of  savage  life.  Briefly  stated, 
it  was  the  man’s  business  to  jirovide  meat 
and  skins  from  the  forest  and  jilain  and 
to  jirotect  the  home  from  enemies,  while 
the  woman  attended  to  the  household 
duties  of  preparing  the  food,  arranging 
the  house  interior,  and  caring  for  the 
children.  The  preparation  of  the  food 
implied  also  the  principal  work  of  culti- 
vation among  the  agricultural  tribes,  with 
the  bringing  of  the  wood  and  water, 
while  household  work  included  the  mak- 
ing of  pottery,  basketry,  and  mats.  The 
men  themselves  frequently  made  their 
own  buckskin  dress,  and  almost  always 
their  ceremonial  costume.  Among  the 
Pueblos  the  greater  part  of  the  buckskin 
clothing,  including  leggings  and  mocica- 
sins,  for  both  sexes,  was  made  by  the 
men.  The  heavier  part  of  the  Pueblo 
weaving  also  was  the  work  of  the  men, 
the  women  contining  themselves  for  the 
greater  part  to  the  production  of  belts 
and  other  small  jiieces.  Among  the 
Navaho,  on  the  other-hand,  the  weaving 
work  was  about  evenly  divided.  The 
men  fashioned  their  weapons,  and  the 
articles  of  more  laborious  construction, 
as  stone  hatchets,  caimes,  fish  weirs,  etc. 
.\s  tribes  were  constantly  at  war  one  with 
another  and  the  pursuit  of  game  carried 
the  hunter  into  dis])uted  territory,  the 
first  business  of  every  man  was  to  be  a 
warrior,  forever  on  the  alert  for  dan- 
ger. Tins  condition  left  him  very  little 
leisure  for  other  {mrsuits  excejitiug  dur- 
ing the  season  when  his  enemies  also 
were  unatile  to  travel.  Ills  wife,  recog- 
nizing this  fact,  took  up  lier  share  of 
the  burden  cheerfully,  and  would  have 
scorned  as  effeminate  tlie  husband  who 
took  any  other  view  of  the  situation. 
Among  the  more  .«edentary  and  agricul- 
tural tribes,  where  the  procuring  of  food 
did  not  necessitate  hostile  collision  with 
other  tribes,  the  men  usually  did  their 


fair  share  of  the  home  work,  laboring  in 
the  fields  together  with  the  women.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  man  as- 
sumed the  dangerous  duty,  the  woman 
the  safer  routine  work.  The  frequent 
sacrifice  ordeals,  intended  to  Avin  the 
favor  of  the  gods  of  the  tribe,  were  borne 
almost  entirely  by  the  men,  the  part  of 
the  women  being  chiefly  that  of  applaud- 
ing spectators.  The  woman  remained 
mistress  of  the  home,  and  in  sjiite  of  the 
variety  of  her  duties,  the  number  of 
women’s  games  furnish  testimony  that 
she  enjoyed  her  leisure  in  her  own  Av.ay. 
See  Popular  fallacies,  Women.  (,i.  m.  ) 
Labrets.  Ornaments  worn  in  holes  that 
are  jiierced  through  the  lips.  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  notes  of  Indians  of  the  Texas  coast: 
“They  likewise  have  thenetherlip  bored, 
and  within  the  same  they  carry  a jiiece  of 
thin  cane  about  half  a linger  thick.’’  It 
isquite  certain  that  this  custom  jirevailed 
for  some  distance  inland  along  the  Colo- 
rado r.  of  Texas  and  in  neighlioring  re- 
gions, while  large  labrets  were  also  founil 
by  Cushing  among  the  remains  on  the 
w.  coast  of  Florida.  Outside  of  this  re- 
gion they  were  almost  re.stricted  to  an 
area  iii  the  N.  W.,  the  habitat  of  the 
Aleut,  Haida,  lleiltsuk,  Tlingit,  Tsim- 
shian,  and  Eskimo  tribes,  extending 
from  Dean  inlet  to  Anderson  r.  on  the 
Arctic  coast.  They  were  also  adopted 
by  some  of  the  western  Athajiascans. 
Here  the  lower  lij)  alone  was  pien-ed. 
While  the  southern  tribes  made  a single 
aperture  in  the  middle  of  the  li]>,  and 
consequently  used  but  one  labret,  the 
Aleut  and  Eskimo  usually  jnmctured 
a hole  below  each  corner  of  the  mouth 
and  inserted  two.  Moreover,  among  the 
southern  tribes  the  ornament  was  worn 
only  by  women,  while  Aleut  men  used 
it  occasionally  and  Eskimo  men  mure 
and  more  genera'lly,  as  one  proceeded 
northward,  until  beyond  the  Yukon  the 
use  of  labrets  was  confined  to  males. 
.Vmong  the  Ilaida,  lleiltsuk,  Tlingit,  and 
Tsimsinan  the  labret  was  a mark  of  high 
birth,  siqiersedingin  this  respect  the  head- 
flattening tff  the  tribes  living  farther  s. 
The  piercing  was  conseiiuently  done  dur- 
ing ]>otlatches,  a small  aperture  being 
bored  lirst,  which  waseidarged  from  year 
to  year  until  it  sometimes  became  so  great 
that  the  lip  proper  was  reduced  to  a nar- 
row ribbon,  which  was  liable  to  break, 
and  sometimes  did.  The  labrets  were 
made  of  wood,  stone,  bone,  or  abalone 
shell,  often  inlaid,  and  jiresent  two  gen- 
eral tyjies,  namely,  a long  piece  inserted 
into  the  lip  at  one  end,  or  a round  or 
oval  stud  hollowed  ou  each  side  and 
]>rotiuding  hut  slightly  from  the  face. 
George  Dixon  noted  one  of  this  latter 
type  that  was  8|  in.  long  by  2^  in.  broad. 
The  last  labrets  used  were  small  plugs  of 
silver,  and  the  custom  has  now  been 
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entirely  abandoned.  On  account  of  the 
use  of  these  ornaments  the  Tlingit  were 
called  Kolosch  by  their  northern  neigh- 
bors and  the  Russians,  whence  the  name 
Koluschan,  adopted  for  the  linguistic 
stock 

Among  the  Eskimo  and  Aleut  bone 
labrets  predominated,  though  some  very 
precious  specimens  were  of  jade.  They 
were  shaped  like  buttons  or  studs,  or,  in 
the  case  of  some  worn  by  women,  like 
sickles.  The  lips  of  men  were  pierced 
only  at  puberty,  and  the  holes  were  en- 
larged successively  by  means  of  plugs, 


LABRETS,  WESTERN  ESKIMO.  (nELSOn) 


which  Avere  often  strung  together  after- 
ward and  preserved.  For  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  use  of  labrets,  see  Adornment. 

Consult  Dali  (1)  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1884,  (2)  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  1877; 
Dawson,  Rep.  on  (iueen  Charlotte  Ids., 
Geol.  Surv.  Canada,  1880;  Murdoch  in 
9th  Rep.  R.  A.  E.,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899.  (.i.  r.  s.) 

Lacame.  A province  visited  by  Moscoso, 
of  De  Soto’s  expedition,  toward  the  close 
of  the  year  1542;  probably  in  s.  w.  Ar- 
kansas. 

Lacame. — Biedma  (l.o44)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  II,  108,1850.  Lacane.— Gentl.of  Elvasin  Hak- 
luyt Soc.  Pub.,  IX,  135, 1851. 

Lacayamu.  Two  former  Chumashan 
villages,  one  on  Santa  Cruz  id.,  the  other 
in  Ventura  co..  Cal. 

Lacayamu. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  .Vpr.  24.  .Inly 
24,  1.S63.  Lucuyumu. — Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i, 
459, 1874. 


Lac  Court  Oreilles.  A Chippewa  band, 
named  from  the  lake  on  which  they 
lived,  at  the  headwaters  of  Chippewa  r., 
in  Sawver  co.,  Wis.  In  1852  they  formed 
a part  of  the  Betonukeengainubejig  divi- 
sion of  the  Chippewa,  and  in  1854  were 
assigned  a reservation.  In  1905  they 
were  officially  reported  to  number  1,214, 
to  whom  lands  had  been  allotted  m sev- 
eralty. 

Lac  Court  d’Oreille  band.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  2o4, 18/ p 
L&c  Court  Oreille  band. — U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  X,  223,  18M. 
Lac  Court  Orielles.— La  Pointe  treaty  (1854)  in 
U S.  Ind.  Treat.,  224,  1873.  Lac  Court.  Orville.— 
Fitch  in  Ind.  All.  Rep.  1857,  28,  1858.  Lac  Couter- 
eille.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  ColL.v, 
191,1885.  Ottawa  lake  men.— Ibid.,  39. 

Lachalsap.  A village  of  the  Hwotso- 
tenne  on  Bulkley  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  157 
in  1904.  , , 

Lachalsap. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2,  /O,  1902.  Lack- 
alsap.— Ibid.,  1903,  pt.  2,  73, 1904.  Moncetown.— 
Ibid.,  70, 1902. 

Lackawanna.  A variety  of  coal.  From 
LacJcutranna,  the  name  of  a tributary  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  a county  in  Penn- 
SA'lvania,  which  reprenents  lerhmiwanne  in 
tiieLenape  (Delaware)  dialect,  signifying 
‘the  stream  forks  ’ ; tromlechau,  ‘fork’, 
and  -hanne,  ‘stream,’  ‘ river’,  (a.  f.  c.  ) 
Lackawaxen  [LechauwH'sink,  ‘the  forks 
of  the  road’).  Mentioned  by  Alcedo 
(Die.  Geog.,  II,  565,  1787)  as  a former  In- 
dian (Delaware?)  settlement  on  the  e. 
branch  of  Delaware  r. , Pa.  The  e.  1 iranch 
of  the  Delaware  is  in  New  York,  and  the 
settlement,  if  ever  existing,  was  probaldy 
on  Lackawaxen  cr.,  a tributary  of  the 
Delaware  in  n.  e.  Pennsylvania,  llecke- 
welder  (Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  iv,  359, 
1834)  mentions  this  as  the  Delaware  name 
for  two  places,  one  in  Wayne  co.  and  the 
other  in  Northampton  co..  Pa. 

Lechavaksein.— Alcedo,  op.  cit.  Lechawaxen.— 
Heckewelder,  op.  cit. 

Lacrosse.  See  Ball  play. 

Ladles. — See  Dishes,  Gourds,  Receptacles. 
Lady  Rebecca.  See  Pocahontas.^ 
Laenukhuma  ( I/xPnuxuma).  Given  by 
Boas  (Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887) 
as  the  ancestor  of  a gens  of  the  Quat- 
sino;  also  applied  to  the  gens  itself. 

La  Flescbe,  Francis.  Son  of  Estamaza, 
or  Joseph  La  Flesche,  former  head  chief 
of  the  Omaha,  born  in  Thurston  co., 
Nebr.,  Dec.  25,  1857.  He  attended  the 
Presbyterian  mission  school  on  the  Omaha 
res.,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
later  education.  In  1878-79  he  accom- 
panied the  Ponca  chief  Standing  Bear  on 
his  eastern  tour  and  interpreted  his  jire- 
sentation  of  the  wrongs  his  people  had 
suffered  in  the  removal  from  tlieir  home 
in  South  Dakota.  During  an  investiga- 
tion of  the.  Ponca  removal  by  a committee 
of  the  r.  S.  Senate  he  served  again  as  in- 
terpreter and  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  by  the  impartial  manner 
in  which  he  performed  his  work.  In 
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1881,  when  Hon.  S.  J.  Kirkwood,  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  became 
Secretary  of  tlie  Interior,  he  called  ]\Ir 
La  Flesche  to  Washington  and  gave 
him  a position  in  the  Ollice  of  Imlian 
Affairs,  where  he  remains.  In  1893  he 
was  graduati'd  from  the  National  Uni- 
versity Law  School.  The  memory  of  the 
tribal  life  of  his  childhood  stimulated  him 
to  study  his  ])eople,  for  which  his  father’s 
position  gave  him  unnsual  advantage. 
His  mastery  of  English  has  enabled  him 
accurately  to  set  forth  the  results  of  his 
ethnological  investigations,  in  which  he 
is  still  actively  engaged,  llis  published 
writings  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
American  Eolk-loreaudotherscientitic pe- 
riodicals, in  the  “Study  of  Omaha  Indian 
Music,’’  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher  (I’eabody 
Museum  Pub. ),  and  in  popular  magazines. 
He  is  the  author  also  of  “The  IMiddle 
Five,  ’ ’ a book  giving  the  story  of  his  school 
days.  Rlr  La  Flesche  has  made  ethno- 
logical collections  for  the  University  of 
Berlin,  the  University^  of  California,  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Plthnology,  and  other  institu- 
tions of  learning.  He  is  a fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  a member  of  the 
American  Anthropological  Association 
and  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Washington.  In  1906  INIr  La  Flesche 
married  Miss  Rosa  Bourassa,  of  Chip- 
pewa descent.  (a.  c.  F. ) 

La  Flesche,  Susette.  See  Bright  Byes. 

Lagcay.  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Laco.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  24,  lS(i3 
Lagcay. — Ibid. 

Lagrimas  de  San  Pedro  (Span. : ‘ tears  of 
St  Peter’) . A formergroup  of  Alchedoina 
rancherias,  on  or  near  the  Rio  Colorado, 
in  California,  more  than  50  m.  below  the 
mouth  of  Bill  Williams  fork.  They  were 
visited  and  so  named  by  Fray  Francisco 
Garcesin  1776. — Garces,  Diary,  427,  1900. 

Laguna  (Span. : ‘lagoon’,  on  account  of 
a large  pond  west  of  the  pueblo;  aborig- 
inal name  Ka-wailU,  an  old  Kensan 
word  of  unknown  signification).  A Ke- 
resaTi  tribe  whose  principal  i)uehlo,  which 
Ix'ars  the  same  popular  name,  is  situated 
on  the  s.  bank  of  San  Jose  r.,  Valencia 
CO.,  N.  Mex.,  about  45  m.  w.  of  Albu- 
(pierque.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
Si)aidsh  mission,  dating  from  its  estab- 
lishment as  a pueblo  in  July,  16!)9,  and 
having  Acoma  as  a visita  after  1782.  The 
lands  of  the  Lagunas  consist  of  a Spaidsh 
grant  of  125,225  actres,  mostly  of  desert 
land.  Th(‘  Laguna  j>eople  are  composed  of 
19  clans,  as  follows,  those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  being  extinct:  Kohaia  (Bear), 
Ohshahch  (Sim),Chopi  ( Badger),  Tyami 
(Eagle),  Sknrshka  (Water-snake),  Sqowi 
(Rattlesnake),  Tsushki  (Coyote),  Yaka 
(Corn;  divided  into  Kochinish-yaka,  or 


Yellow-corn,  and  Kukinish-yaka,  or  Red- 
corn),  Sits  (Water),  Tsina  (Turkey),  Kak- 
han  (Wolf),  Hatsi  (Earth)*,  Mokaiqch 
(Mountain  lion)*,  Shawiti  (Parrot),  Shu- 
wimi  (Tun]uoise) , Shiaska  (Chaparral- 
cock),  Kurtsi  (Antelope),  Meyo  (Lizard) , 
Hapai  (Oak).  Most  of  the  clans  consti- 
tute phratral  groups,  as  follows:  (1 ) Bear, 
Badger,  Coyote,  and  Wolf;  (2)  Mountain- 
lion  and  dak;  (3)  Water-snake,  Rattle- 
snake, Lizard,  and  Earth;  (4)  Antelope 
and  Water.  According  to  Laguna  tradi- 
tion, the  Bear,  Eagle,  Water,  Turkey,  and 
Corn  clans,  together  with  some  members 
of  the  Coyote  clan,  came  originally  from 
Ai'oma;  the  Badger,  Parrot,  Chaparral- 
cock,  and  Antelope  clans,  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Coyote  clan,  came  from  Zufd; 
the  Sun  people  originated  ju'obably  in 
San  Felipe;  the  Water-snake  in  Sia;  the 
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Kattlesnake  probably  in  Oiaibi;  the  Wolf 
and  Tur(|Uoise  in  Sandia;  the  Eartli  clan 
in  Jemez;  the  Mountain-lion  and  Oak 
]>eople  claim  to  have  come  from  IMt  Tay- 
lor; the  Lizard  clan  is  of  unknown  origin. 
Laguna  therefore  is  not  only  the  most 
recent  of  the  New  JMexican  ])ueblos,  but 
its  inhabitants  are  of  mixed  origin,  being 
composetlof  at  least  four  linguisticstock.- — 
Keresan,  Tanoan,  Shoshonean,  and  Zu- 
fiian.  It  is  said  that  formerly  the  people 
were  divided  into  two  social  groups,  or 
phratries,  known  as  Kapaits  and  Kayo- 
masho,  but  these  are  now  practically  po- 
litical i>arties,  one  progressive,  the  other 
conservative.  Until  1871  the  tribe  occu- 
pied, except  during  the  summer  season, 
the  single  puel)lo  of  Laguna,  but  this  vil- 
lage is  gradually  becoming  depopulated. 
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the  inhabitants  establishing  pernianent 
residences  in  the  former  summer  villages 
of  Casa  Blanca,  Culiero,  Hasatch,  1 agnate, 
Encinal,  Santa  Ana,  Paraje,  Tsiama,  and 
Puertecito.  Of  these,  Paguate  is  the  old- 
est and  most  populous,  containing  8o0  to 
400  inhabitants  in  1891.  _ Former  villages 
were  Shinats  and  Shimaiki.  rheJLaguna 
peo])le  numiiered  1,384  in  1905.  See 
Keres^on  Fomiln,  ^lofjmvo,  Pueblos,  Ixito, 
Shiimcmtscha,  'and  the  villages  above 

named.  ) 

Bierai.— Gatschet,  Islcta  ^IS.  vocab.,  1885  (Isleta 
name  of  pueblo).  Bieride^Ibid.  (pi.  Barnni; 
Isleta  name  of  people).  Ka-hua-i-ko, 
oeau  in  Gath.  I'ion.  i,  no  9 13  im.  Kaiiai- 
kome. — Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  \ i,  183,  188o. 
Kaiwaika.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  K-,  30.  13?1 
(Hopi  name  of  i>ueblo).  Kan-Ayko^  Loew  in 
Whcieler  Surv.  Rep.,  ap)^  LL,  178,  hSbo  (Lacuna 
name  of  pueblo,«  = H).  Ka-uay-ko. — Bandelicnn 
\reh  Inst.  I'apers,  iii,  200,  1890  (Laguna  name  of 
pueblo).  Kawahykaka.—Voth,  Traditions  of  the 
Hop!  11,  1895  (Hopi  name).  Kawaihkaa.— Ibid., 
143.  Kawaik'. -Hodge,  field  note.s  B.  E.  1895 
(Laguna  name  of  pueblo).  Ka-waik  . ten  Kate, 
Svnonymie,  7,  18.84  (Laguna  name  of  pueblo). 

Ka-waika'.— Ibid.  Kawaikama.— Hodge,  held 

notes  B A.  E.,  1895  (Santa  Ana  name  of  tribe). 
Kaw'a’ika’me.-ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  230,  1885 
(Laguna  name  of  tribe).  Kawaik'-ka-me -ten 
Kate,  Svnonymie, 7, 1884  (Laguna  name  of  tribe). 
Kawaikome, — I’owcll  in  Am.  Nat.,  xi\,  601,  Aug. 
1,8,80  (mentioned  flistinctly  froin  Laguna).  Ko- 
iks.— Lummis.  Man  who  Mamed  the  Moon,  202, 
1894  (native  name  of  Laguna) . Ko-stete. — Loe w in 
Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  339, 1879;given  as  proper 
name  of  pueblo).  Kuhkweai.— Hodge,  held 
notes  B A E.,  1895  (IsletaandSanaianame;  see 
lUenn,  above).  Kiya-nathlana-kwe.— Cushing 
int’n,  1891  (Znni  name:  ‘ people  of  the  great  pool 
or  pond’).  Lagana.— Gatschet  in  Wheeler  Surv. 
Rei)  VII  405, 1879 (misprint),  lagouna— Gallatin 
in  Nouv.  Ann.  Vov.,  5th  s.,  X.wii,  297,  1851. 
Laguna.— MS.  of  1702  quoted  by  Bandelicr  in  .Vreh. 
Inst.  Papers,  v,  189,  1890;  Villa-Senor,  fheatro 
Am  pt  2,421,1748.  Lagune.— Gatsehet  in  Mag. 
\m  ’l-Iist.,  203,  Apr.  18,82.  Lagunes.— Simpson  in 
Rep  Sec.  War,  1.50, 18.50.  Lagunians.— ten  Broeck 
(18.52)  in  Schoolcraft,  Hid.  Tribes,  iv,  81,  88,  18,54. 
La  haguna.— Domencch,  De.serts  N.  Am.  i,  44:?, 
1.800  Layma.— ten  Broeck  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes  iv,  77,  1854  (misprint).  Saguna.— Klett  in 
Pop  Sci.  Monthlv,  v,  584,  1874  (misprint).  San 
Jose  de  la  Laguna.— Ward  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1,86/, 
213  1868  (missioinmine).  San  Josef  de  LaLaguna. — 
Ale'ncaster  (1805)-in  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  37,  1883. 
Seguna.-Pike,  Exped.,  3d  map,  1.810  (misprint). 
Sitsime.— Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  203,  Apr. 
1882  (Laguna  name  for  themselves).  Taguna.— 
Wallace,  Land  of  the  Puebh  s.  4.5, 1888  (misprint) 
To-4an'-ne'.— ten  Kate,Synonyiiiie,0,  18,84  Cniuch 
water’:  Navaho  name).  Tozjanne.— ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  A.,  231, 1885  (Navaho  name).  Tuzh- 
lani.— Hodge,  held  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Navaho 
name  of  people). 

Laguna.  A Ponio  hand  on  the  5V. 
shore  of  Clear  lake,  Cal.— Revere,  Tour 
of  Duty,  120, 1849.  See  Clear  Lake  Indians. 

Laguna.  A Diegtieno  village  in  w.  San 
Diego  CO.,  Cal.  (Jackson  and  Kinney, 
Rep.  Miss.  Ind.,  24,  1883).  The  name  is 
nowapyilied  tooneof  theso-called  Catnpo 
reservations,  coniiu’ising 320 acres,  mostly 
of  desert  land,  and  containing  only  5 in- 
habitants in  1900  ( Kelsey,  Rep.,  25, 1900). 

Lahanna.  A name  applied  by  lyewis  and 
Clark  in  1.S05  toa  body  of  Indians,  said  to 
number  2,000  in  120  liouses,  on  both  sides  of 


Columbia  r.  about  Clarke’s  fork.  This  is 
in  the  country  of  the  Rend  d’Oreilles  and 
Senijextee,  but  Lahanna  corresponds  to 

no  known  division.  . 

Lahama.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i,  314,  1882  (mis- 
(luoting  Morse).  Lahanna. — Lewis  and  Clark, 
Exped  , II,  475, 1814.  La-hanna.— Ong.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  VI,  119, 1905. 

Lahaui  {LdCjaul).  A village  of  the 
Nicomen  tribe  of  Cowichan  at  the  mouth 
of  Wilson  cr.,  on  the  .s.  side  of  Fraser  r., 
Brit.  Col.— Boas  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S., 

454,  1894.  , . . , 

Lahoocat.  Mentioned  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  as  an  old  Ankara  village,  occupied 
in  1797,  abandoned  about  1800.  It  was 
situated  on  an  island  in  Missouri  r.,  below 
the  present  Cheyenne  River  agency, 
Dak.,  and  when  occupied  consisted  of  17 
lodges  arranged  in  a circle  and  'valled. 

Lahoocat.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped^  i,  97,  1814. 
La  hoo  catt.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  1/9, 

Laidukatuwiwait  ( L(iv  -dii-ka-iu-'iit- 
loait).  A Paviotso  band  formerly  living 
about  the  .sink  of  the  llumlioldt,  in  w. 
Nevada.— Powell,  Paviotso  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 

1881.  . . , 

Laimon.  Venegas  (Hist.  Cal.,  i,  55, 
1759)  states  that  the  Indians  of  Loreto- 
Concho  mission  have  specific  names  for 
the  tribes  of  Lower  California  according 
to  the  regions  occupied  by  them,  as  the 
Edu,  Eduu,  or  Edues  in  the  s.;  that 
they  call  themselves  Momiuis,  and  those 
N.  of  Loreto  are  called  Laymones;  the 
latter  are  in  fact  Cochiini,  the  Ednes  vir- 
tually Pericui,  though  both,  the  Edues 
and  the  Laymones,  contain  some  tribes  of 
thelNlonquis.  Cagnaguetand  Kadakaman 
are  given  as  Laimon  divisions. 

Lamoines.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  18,  18TO. 
Layamon.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soo.  Lond., 
88  1856.  Laymon.— Prichard.  Nat.  Hist.  Man.,  ii, 
5.53,  18.55.  Laymona.— Baegert  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1864  393  1.865.  Laymones. — Venegas,  Hist. Cal.,  i, 
55,  1759.  Limonies.— Taylor  in  Browne,  Res.  Pac. 
Slope,  app.,  .54,  1869.  , , , , 

Lajas  (Span.:  ‘stone  slabs,’  translation 
of  the  native  name).  A Tepehuane 
pueblo,  of  900  inhabitants,  in  the  ex- 
treme N.  part  of  the  territory  of  Tepic, 
Mexico,  about  lat.  2.3°,  Ion.  105°.  The 
children  of  the  town,  who  prior  to  about 
1890  had  never  seen  a white  person,  are 
now  instructed  in  Spanish  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  civilization  ami  Christianity. 
Eityam.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  i,  457, 1902 
(native  name).  Laias.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog., 
319, 1864.  San  Francisco  Lajas. — Ibid,  (full  Span- 
ish name). 

La  Joya(Span. : ‘the jewel’) . A Luiseno 
village  N.  of  San  Lnis  Rev,  in  San  Diego 
CO.,  Cal.,  from  whicli  LSO  Indians  are  said 
to  have  been  present  at  the  Temecula 
meeting  in  1805  (Lovett  in  Reji.  Ind. 
Aff.,  124,  1805).  The  settlement  is  now 
on  Potrero  res.,  75  m.  from  Mission  Tnle 
River  agenev. 

La  Jolla.— Jackson  and  Kinney.  Rep.  Mission 
ln<N..  29,1.88:1.  La  Joya.— Hayes  (18.50)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  460,1.8,82. 
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Lajuchu.  A former  ChumaHliaii  village 
nearrurfsima  luiasion,  Santa  Barbara  co., 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Ovt.  18, 18()1. 

Lake  Indians.  A term  used  by  English 
writers  of  the  18th  century  to  (h'signate 
the  Indians  living  on  the  great  lakes,  es- 
pecially the  Chippewa  and  the  Ottawa. 

Lakisumne.  A village  of  California 
whose  language,  according  to  Pinart, 
show'ed  differences  from  that  of  the  Cholo- 
vone  (.Mariposan  stock),  but  was  under- 
stood by  them.  If  not  related  to  the 
(diolovone,  this  village  was  i)robably 
IMociuelumnan. 

Lacquesumne.— Pimirt,  Cholovono  MS.,  H.  K., 
1880.  Lakisumne. — Haiicrol't,  Nat.  Races,  i,  l.'iO, 
1874.  Sakisimme. — Ibid. 

Lakkulzap  (‘on  the  town’)-  A mod- 
ern Chimmesyan  town,  founded  in  1872 
by  a jMr  Orecn  from  Niska,  the  inhabit- 
ants having  been  drawn  from  the  villages 
of  Kitaix  and  Kitkahta.  Pop.  188  in 
1902,  145  in  1904. 

Greenville. — Can.  Ind.  AIT.  for  1889,  272  (name 
given  by  wliites).  Kach-als-ap. — Dor.sey  in  .\in. 
Antiq.,  XIX,  281,  1897  (mi.scinoted  from  Can. 
Ind.  All'.).  Lachalsap. — Can.  IthI.  AfT.,  4i6,  1898. 
Lack-al-sap. — Ibid.,  272,  1889.  Lak-kul-zap. — Dor- 
sey in  Am.  Antiq.,  XIX,  281,  1897. 

Lakloukst  {LaqhVnkst).  A Niska  divi- 
sion of  the  Lakskiyek  clan,  living  in  the 
towm  of  Kitwinhilk,  on  Nass  r.,  Brit. 
Col.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  49,  1895. 

Lakmiut.  A Kalapooian  tribe  formerly 
residing  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  a 
western  tributary  of  the  Willamette,  in 
Oregon.  They  are  now  on  Grande  Ronde 
res.,  w'here  they  w^ere  ollicially  stated  to 
number  28  in  1905.  They  are  steadily 
decreasing.  The  following  were  Lakmint 
bands  as  ascertained  byGatschetin  1877: 
Ampalamuyu,  Chantkaip,  Chepenafa, 
Mohawk,  Tsalakmiut,  Tsamj)iak,  Tsan- 
tatawa,  and  Tsantuisha. 

Alakema'yuk. — Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Atfalati  name).  Chelukamanches. — Ind.  .\IT.  Rc]). 
i864,  503,  1865.  Chelukimaukes. — Ind.  AIT.  Rep., 
221,  1861.  lakmiuk. — Gatschet  in  .lonr.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xii,  213,  1899.  Lakmiut. — Gatschet, 
Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (own  name).  Luck- 
a-mi-ute. — Pres.  Me.ss.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  39,  32d  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  2, 1852.  Luckamuke. — Palmerin  Ind.  AIT. 
Rep.  18.56,  196,  1857.  Luckamutes. — Keane  in 

Stanford, Corapend.,  519, 1878.  Luckiamut. — Smith 
in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  56, 1875.  Luckiamute. — Victor  in 
Overland  Montlily,  Vii,  346,  1871.  Luckimiute. — 
ISIcClanein  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.. 184,  1887.  Luckimute. — 
Huntington  in  Ind.  AIT.  Re]).  1867,  62,  1868. 
Lukemayuk. — Gatscliet.  Atfalati  .MS..  B.  A.  E..  1877 
(Atfalati  name).  Sackanoir. — Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  vi,  701,  1857  (after  Lane).  Suchamier. — 
Ibid.,  689.  Suck-a-mier. — Lane  in  1ml.  .\IT.  Rep., 
161, 18.50. 

Lakseel  (Aar/se'e/,  ‘on  the  occtin  ’ ).  A 
Niska  division  belonging  to  the  Kanhada 
clan,  living  in  the  townsof  Andegntde  and 
Kitlakdamix  on  Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col.  — Boas 
in  lOth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  49,  1895. 

Lakskiyek  jiek,  ‘on  the  t'agle’). 

One  of  the  4 Chinnnesyan  elans,  bncal 
subdivisions  bearing  the  ,«anie  name  are 
found  in  the  Niska  towns  of  bakknl/.tip 
and  Kitlakdamix,  and  in  tlu'  Kitksan  town 


of  Kitwingach. — Boas  in  10th  Rej).  N.  W. 
Tribes  (din.,  49,  50,  1895. 

Laktiaktl  { fAtql’ id'/rtl) . A Niska  divi- 
sion of  the  Lakyebo  ( Wolf)  clan,  settled  in 
the  town  of  Kitwinshilk,  on  Nass  r.,  Brit. 
Col. — Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
49,  1895. 

Laktsemelik  {LAiqtx' icme'ltii,  ‘on  the 
beaver’)-  A Niska  division  of  the  Lak- 
skiyek  clan,  living  in  the  town  of  Kitlak- 
dainix,  on  Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  10th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  49,  1895. 

Lakungida  (perhai)sa Ilaidaname).  A 
Niska  toivn  near  the  mouth  of  Nass  r., 
Brit.  Col.  In  1870  its  inhabitants  ex- 
ceeded 400,  but  in  1897  it  contained  not 
more  than  50. — Dorsev  in  Am.  Antiip, 
xi.v,  279,  1897.^ 

Lakweip  (Niska;  JA't(fiu/Vi),  ‘on  the 
l>rairie.’ — Boas).  An  isolated  Athajias- 
can  tribe,  related  totheTahltan,  formerly 
living  on  Portland  canal,  Alaska,  but  hav- 
ing (piarreled  with  the  Ni.ska  are  now  on 
the  headwaters  of  Stikine  r.,  Brit.  Col. 
Their  chief  village  is  Gunakhe. 

Laokweips. — Scott  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1869.  563,  1870. 
Laq’uyi'p. — Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
34,  18‘.i5.  Naqkyina. — Ibid.  (Tset«aut  name:  ‘on 
the  other  .side’ ). 

Lakyebo  ( La<jhjehd,  ‘onthewolf  ’ ).  One 
of  the  4 clans  into  which  all  the  Chimine- 
syan  are  divided.  The  name  is  apjilied 
specillcally  to  various  local  subdivisions 
as  well,  there  being  one  such  in  the  Niska 
town  of  Lakktilzap  aipl  another  in  the 
Kitk.san  town  of  Kishpiyeoux. — Botus  in 
10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  49,  50,  18t)5. 

Lalauitlela  ( lAVldniiElo,  ‘always  cross- 
ing the  sea’ ).  A gens  of  the  Tlatlasikoala, 
subdivided  into  the  Gyegyote  and  Ilahe- 
kolatl. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  829, 
1897. 

Lamasconson.  One  of  several  trilies  or 
bands  dis|)laced  from  their  homes  in  St 
Mary  and  Charles  cos.,  iMd.,  in  l()51,:md 
settled  on  a reservation  at  the  head  of 
Wicomico  r.  (Bozman,  ^Maryland,  ii,421, 
1887).  Pt'rhaps  a small  branch  of  the 
Conoy. 

Laraochattee.  See  Weatherford,  WUlUwi. 

La  Montague  ( Fr. : ‘themountain  ’ ).  A 
mi.ssion  village  established  in  1077  for 
Caughnawaga  and  other  Catholic  Iro- 
(luois  on  a hill  on  Montreal  id.,  thiebec. 
TIu'y  were  afterward  joined  by  others, 
many  of  whom  were  not  Chri.stians.  The 
V i 1 1 age  wa  s ti‘  m po  ra  r i 1 y < 1 esc  r t ed  i n 1 089  on 
account  of  the  Iroipiois.  In  1096  apart  of 
the  converts  established  a new  mission  vil- 
lage at  Sanlt  an  Recollet,  and  were  joined 
by  the  others  until  in  1704  La  Montague 
was  tinallv  abandoned.  (.i.  m.) 

The  Mountain. — Shea, ('nth.  Mis.<., 309, 1.855. 

Lamps.  See  I 

Lamsim.  .\  fornuT  village,  iiresumably 
Coslanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Franci.'^co,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1801. 
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Lamtama.  A Nez  Perce  baud  living  on 
White  Bird  cr.,  a tributary  of  Salmon  r., 
Idaho,  so  called  from  the  native  name  of 
the  sti’eam. — Gatschet,  MS., 1878,  B.  A.  E. 
Buffalo  Indians.— Owen  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859, 
424,  I860.  Lamtama. — Gatschet,  MS. .1878,  B.  A.  E. 
White  Bird  Nez  Perces.— Ibid,  (so  called  from  the 
name  of  their  chief). 

Lana-chaadus  ( Ld'/hf  tcxVadAs).  Atam- 
ily  of  low  social  rank  belonging  to  the 
Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida.  Before  becom- 
ing extinct  they  occu()ied,  with  the  Gitin- 
gidjats,  a town  on  Shingle  bay,  (iueen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  Some  are  said 
to  have  lived  with  the  Kaiiahl-lanas. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  llaida,  274,  1905. 

Lanadagunga  {La')ui  dcVg-iria,  ‘ l>ad 
[or  common]  village’).  A former  llaida 
town,  owned  by  the  Saki-kegawai,  on 
the  coast  of  Moresby  id.,  s.  of  Tangle 
cove,  (ineen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It 
was  so  called  by  the  peojile  of  llagi,  o])- 
posite,  because  the  Lanadagunga  people 
used  to  talk  against  them. — Swanton, 
Cont.  1 1 ail  la,  277, 1905. 

Lanagahlkehoda  {Ldnd'fja  fqtdxoda, 
‘town  that  the  sun  does  not'  shine  on’). 
A llaida  town  on  a small  island  opposite 
Kaisun,  w.  coast  of  Moresby  id..  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  Itwas  so  named 
because  it  faces  x.  This  is  a semi-myth- 
ical town,  said  to  have  been  occupied  by 
the  Kas-lanas. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
280,1905. 

Lanagukunhlin-hadai  [Ld'na  gu  ([A'n- 
ttn  xd'da-i,  ‘resting-the-breast-on-a-town 
people’).  A subdivision  of  the  Chaahl- 
lanas,  a family  of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the 
Haida.  Lanagukunhlin  was  the  name 
of  a chief. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276, 
l‘H)5. 

Lanahawa  {Ld'na  xcdira,  ‘swampy  vil- 
lage’). A former  Haida  town  on  the  w. 
coast  of  Graham  id.,  opposite  Hipjia  id., 
()ueen  Charlotte  grouji,  Brit.  Col.  Itwas 
also  called  Lanalieguns  ( Ld'-na  xe'-gAm, 

‘ town  where  there  is  a noise  [of  drums]  ’ ) 
and  Lanahltungua  (Ld'-na  ftA'ngna, 
‘town  where  there  are  plenty  of  feath- 
ers’). It  was  occupied  by  the  Skwahla- 
das  and  Nasto-kegawai  before  they  moved 
to  Kennell  sd.,  and  afterward  by  the 
Kianusili. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  280, 
1905. 

Lanahawa.  A former  Haida  town  on  the 
w.  coast  of  Burnaby  id.,  t)ueen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  s.  of  the  Ninstints  town 
of  Ket. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  278, 
1905. 

Lanahilduns  (Ld'na  Jit'hLuis,  ‘moving 
village’;  also  called  Chahlolnagai,  from 
the  name  of  the  inlet  on  which  it  was 
situated).  A former  Haida  town  on  the 
s.  w.  side  of  Kennell  sd.,  Graham  id., 
t)ueen  Charlotte  group,  Brit.  Col.;  occu- 
pied l)y  the  Xasto-kegawai  or  the  Skwa- 
hladas  familv  group. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  280,  1905. 


Lanaslnagai  ( Ld'nas  Inagd'-i,  ‘ peoples’ 
town  ’ ).  The  name  of  three  distinct  Haida 
towns  on  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. 
One  stood  on  the  i:.  coast  of  Graham  id., 
s.  of  C.  Ball,  and  was  owned  by  the 
Naikun-kegawai;  another  belonged  to 
the  Kuna-lanas  and  was  on  the  w.  side  of 
IMasset  inlet  where  it  broadens  out;  the 
third,  which  belonged  to  the  Yagunstlan- 
Inagai,  was  on  Yagun  r. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  280,  281,  1905. 

Lanaungsuls  ( Ljd'na  ^a'iIsaIs,  ‘ town 

[that]  hides  itself’).  A Haida  town  on 
Masset  inlet.  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Bnt. 
Col.,  belonging  to  the  Aoyaku-lnagai. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Lances.  As  an  implement  of  the  chase 
or  of  war  the  lance  had  a wide  distribu- 
tion among  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
tribes  of  the  United  States.  Though  none 
of  the  objects  of  chipped  stone  called 
lance-heads  that  have  been  found  in  num- 
bers on  widely  separated  archeological 
sites  are  attached  to  shafts,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  many  of  the  leaf-shaped 
blades  were  lance-heads.  The  only  sur- 
vivals of  the  use  of  the  an- 
cient lance  are  fonnd  among 
the  Hupa  of  California  and 
the  western  Eskimo,  but 
earlier  writers  have  men- 
tioned their  existence  among 
various  tribes.  Lances  for 
the  chase  were  used  occa- 
sionally in  war  by  the  Eski- 
mo, but  the  Plains  Indians, 
whenever  possible,  used  two 
distinct  varieties  for  war 
and  for  hunting,  the  hunting  Lance  head;  west- 
lance  blade  being  shorter  ern  Eskimo. 
and  heavier.  The  lance  ^Murdoch) 
appears  to  have  originated  through  the 
need  of  striking  animals  from  some  dis- 
tance in  order  to  escape  personal  danger 
and  to  produce  surer  results  than  were 
possible  with  a stone  knife  or  other  im- 
plement used  at  close  quarters.  The 
efficiency  and  range  of  the  lance  when 
thrown  from  the  hand  was  increased  by 
the  throwing  stick  (q.  v.) , and  the  original 
lance  or  spear  developed  into  a numl)er 
of  varieties  under  the  influences  of  envi- 
ronment, the  habits  of  animals,  accultu- 
ration, etc.  The  greatest  number  of 
forms  sprang  up  among  the  Eskimo, 
whose  environment  was  characterized  by 
a great  variety  and  alternation  of  animal 
life,  while  in  'most  other  regions  a simple 
lance  was  perj^etuated. 

The  Plains  tribes,  as  a rule,  living  in  a 
region  conducive  to  warfareand  aggression 
through  its  lack  of  i)hysical  boundaries, 
made  more  use  of  the  lance  in  war  than 
did  coast,  woodland,  desert,  or  mountain 
tribes.  Since  the  general  occupancy  of 
the  plains  appears  to  have  been  coincident 
with  the  introduction  of  the  horse,  the 
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use  of  the  war  lance  has  been  associated 
witli  that  animal,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
tribes  that  occupied  the  plains  w'ere  ac- 
(luainted  with  the  lance  with  astone  head 
as  a hunting  implement  before  they  en- 
tered this  vast  region.  A Kiowa  lance  in 
the  National  Museum  is  headt'd  with  a 
part  of  a sword  blade  and  is  ri'puted  to 
have  killed  Id  j)ersons. 

In  accord  with  the  tendency  of  objects 
designed  for  especially  important  usage  to 
take  on  a religious  signilicance,  the  lanc(i 
has  become  an  accessory  of  ceremonies 
among  the  Plains  Indians.  Elaborately 
decorated  sbeaths  were  made  for  lances, 
varying  acc(jrding  to  the  society  or  ollice 
of  the  owner.  .\t  home  the  lance  was 
leaned  against  the  shield  trijHKl,  tied  hor- 
izontally above  the  tipi  door,  or  fastened 
lengthwise  to  an  u{>right  pole  behind  the 
ti])i.  In  both  earlier  and  recent  times 
offerings  of  lance-hea<ls  were  made  to 
springs,  exijuisitely  formed  specimens 
having  been  taken  from  a snlphur  spring 
at  Afton,  Okla. 

Consult  Holmes  (1)  in  15tb  Rej).  B.  A. 
E.,  1897,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  iv,  108- 
129,  1902;  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
988-990,  1896.  See  Amm'heads,  Ihndhuj, 
Spearti,  \Varand  Wardixcijdhte.  (w.  ii.) 

Land  tenure.  The  Indian  conceived  of 
the  earth  as  mother,  and  as  mother  she 
‘provided  food  for  her  children.  The 
words  in  the  various  languages  which 
refer  to  the  land  as  “ mother”  were  use<l 
only  in  a sacred  or  religious  sense.  In 
this  j)rimitive  and  religious  sense  land 
was  not  regarded  as  property;  it  was  like 
the  air,  it  was  something  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  race,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
appropriated  by  any  individual  or  group 
of  individuals  totbei)ermanent  exclusion 
of  all  others.  Other  words  referring  to  the 
earth  as  “soil”  to  be  used  and  cultivated 
by  man,  mark  a change  in  tlie  manner  of 
living  and  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  a sec- 
ular relation  to  the  earth.  Instead  of  de- 
pending on  the  spontaneous  ju'oducts  of 
the  land  the  Indian  began  to  sow  seeds 
and  to  care  for  the  ])lants.  In  order  to 
do  this  lie  had  to  remain  on  the  soil  he 
cultivated.  Thus  occupancy  gradually 
established  a claim  or  right  toposse.«s  tlu‘ 
tract  from  which  a tribe  or  an  individual 
derived  food.  Tins  occupancy  was  tbe 
only  land  tenure  recoguizeil  by  t he  Indian ; 
he  never  of  himself  reaclu'd  the  concep- 
tion of  land  as  merchantable,  this  view 
having  btam  forced  on  his  acc(']itance 
through  his  relations  with  the  whiU*  race, 
'recnmseh  claimed  that  tlu*  Northwest 
'Perritory,  occupied  by  allied  tribes,  be- 
longed to  the  trilK's  in  common,  lu>nc('  a 
saleof  land  to  the  whites  by  one  tribe*  did 
not  convey  title  unless  confirmed  by 
other  tribes.  Furthermore,  among  most 
of  tlie  Algomphan  tribes,  at  least,  accord- 


ing to  Dr  M'illiam  Jones,  if  land  were 
ceded  to  the  whites,  the  cession  could  not 
be  regarded  as  absolute,  i.  e.,  the  whites 
could  hold  only  to  a certain  dejdh  in  the 
earth  such  as  was  needful  for  sustenance. 
Each  tribe  had  its  village  sites  and  con- 
tiguous hunting  or  fishing  grounds;  as 
long  as  the  peojile  lived  on  these  sites 
and  regularly  went  to  their  hunting 
grounds,  they  could  claim  them  against 
all  intruders.  This  claim  often  had  to  be 
maintained  by  battling  with  tribes  le.«s 
favorably  situated.  The  struggle  over  the 
right  to  hunting  gronnds  was  the  cause  of 
most  Indian  wars.  In  some  tribes  garden 
spots  were  claimed  by  clans,  each  family 
working  on  its  own  ])articular  j)atch.  In 
other  tribes  the  favorable  localities  were 
])reempt(*d  by  individuals  regardless  (^»f 
clan  relations.  As  long  as  aper.'^on  ])lant- 
ed  a certain  tract  the  claim  was  not  dis- 
])Uted,  but  if  its  cultivation  were  m‘g- 
lected  anyone  who  chose  might  take  it. 
Among  the  Zufii,  according  to  Cushing, 
if  a man,  either  before  or  after  marriage, 
takes  up  a tieldof  unappropriated  land,  it 
belongs  strictly  to  him,  but  is  si)oken  of 
as  the  property  of  his  clan,  or  on  his 
death  it  may  be  cultivated  by  any  mem- 
ber of  that  clan,  though  preferably  by 
near  relatives,  but  ]iot  by  his  wife  or  chil- 
dren, who  must  be  of  another  clan.  More- 
over, a man  cultivating  land  at  one  /aifii 
farming  settlement  of  the  trilu*  can  not 
give  even  of  his  own  fields  to  a tribesman 
belonging  tn  another  farming  village  un- 
less that  ])erson  should  be  a member  of 
his  clan;  nor  can  a man  living  at  one  vil- 
lage take  up  land  at  another  without  the 
comment  of  the  body  politic,  of  the  latter 
settlement;  and  no  one,  whatever  his 
raid<,  can  grant  land  to  any  member  of 
another  tribe  without  c-onsent  of  the  Corn 
and  certain  other  clans. 

During  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country  absolute  title  was  vested  in  the 
Crown  by  virtue  of  discovery  or  compiest, 
yet  the  English , acknowledg(Ml  the  In- 
dian's right  of  occupancy,  as  is  shown  by 
the  ])urchaseof  these  rights  both  by  Lord 
Baltimore  in  1685  and  by  William  Penn 
in  1682,  althougb  colonizing  under  royal 
grants.  The  Puritans,  however,  coming 
without  royal  authority,  were  necessitated 
to  bargain  with  the  Indians.  Absolute 
right  to  the  Indian  lands  was  fully  stated 
in  a ])roclamation  by  Ceorge  III  in  1768. 
In  1788  the  Colonial  Congn'ss  forliade 
|)rivaU‘  }>urchase  or  acceptance  of  lands 
from  Indians.  On  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
became  vesteil  in  tlu^  United  States,  and 
Congress  alom*  had  the  ]>ower  to  extin- 
guish the  Indian’s  right  of  occupancy. 
The  ordinance  of  1787,  relative*  to  all  ter- 
ritory x.  w.  of  the  Ohio,  made  the  consent 
of  the  Indians  reepiisite  to  the  cession  of 
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their  lands.  Until  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  jMar.  3,  1871,  all  cession  was  by  treaty, 
the  United  States  negotiating  with  the 
tribes  as  with  foreign  nations;  since  then 
ao^reeinents  have  been  less  formal,  and  a 
recent  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  makes  even  the  agreement  or  con- 
sent of  the  Indians  nnnecessary.  The 
tribes  living  in  Arizona,  California,  Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico,  and  Utah  came  under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  mostof  the  Pueblos  holdingtheir 
lands  miller  Spanish  grants.  All  Indian 
reservations  have  been  established  either 
by  treaty  or  by  order  of  the  President,  hut 
in  both  cases  the  Indian’s  tenure  is  that  of 
occu])ancv  only.  “They  may  not  cut 
grow ingtimheri!  open  mines,  ([uarry  stone, 
etc.,  to  obtain  lumber,  coal,  building  ma- 
tiM-ial,  etc.,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or 
speculation.  Inshort,  whatatenantforlife 
maydoupon  the  landsof  a remainder-man 
the  Indians  may  do  upon  their  reserva- 
tions, but  no  more.”  In  a few  cases  reser- 
vations have  been  patented  to  tribes,  as 
those  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  a 
limited  number  of  tribes  have  had  their 
lands  apportioiu'd  and  received  patents 
for  individual  holdings,  yet  no  general 
change  in  the  Indian  land  tenure  took 
place  until  the  passage  of  the  severalty  act 
in  1887.  This  act  provided  for  the  allot- 
ment to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
a certain  jiortion  of  the  tribal  land  and 
the  issuance  of  a patent  by  which  the 
United  States  holds  the  allotment  in  trust, 
free  of  taxation  and  encumbrance,  for  25 
years,  when  the  allottee  is  entitled  to  a 
patent  in  fee  simple.  On  the  ai)proval 
of  their  allotments  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  Indians  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  subject  to  its  laws. 
Seventy-three  tribes  already  hold  their 
lands  under  this  tenure.  See  (lovern- 
meutitl  policy,  Jjcynl  slotiu^,  Reservations, 
Treaties,  Social  oryanization. 

Consult  Adair,  Hist.  Am.  Indians,  282, 
1775;  Handelier  in  Arclueol.  Inst.  Papers, 
HI,  201,  272,  1890;  Cushing  in  Millstone, 
IX,  55,  1884;  Dawson,  (iueen  Charlotte 
Islands,  117,  1878;  Fletcher,  Indian  Edu- 
cation and  Civilization,  1888;  Grinnell  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  1,  1907;  Jenks  in 
19th  Rep.  P.  A.  E.,  1900;  Powell  in  7th 
Rep.  P..  A.  E.,  39-41,  1891;  Royce,  Indian 
Land  Cessions,  18th  Rep.  P>.  A.  E.,  1889; 
Willoughby  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  viii,  no.  1, 
1906.  ' " (.\.c.  F.) 

Languages.  The  American  languages 
show  considerable  variety  in  phonetics 
and  structure.  While  some  are  vocalic 
and  appear  melodious  to  our  ear,  others 
contain  many  consonant  sounds  to  which 
we  are  unaccustomed  and  which  seem  to 
give  them  a harsh  character.  Particularly 
freiiuent  are  sounds  produced  by  contact 
between  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the 


soft  palate,  similar  to  the  Scotch  ch  in 
loch,  and  a number  of  explosive  I’s,  which 
are  produced  by  iiressing  the  tongue 
against  the  palate  and  suddenly  expelling 
the  air  between  the  teeth.  Harshness 
produced  bv  clustering  consonants  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America. 
Sonorous  vocalic  languages  are  found  in 
a large  part  of  the  IMississippi  basin  and 
in  California.  Peculiar  to  many  Ameri- 
can languages  is  a slurring  of  terminal 
syllables,  which  makes  the  recording  of 
grammatical  forms  dillicult. 

Contrary  to  the  prevalent  notion,  the 
vocabularies  are  rich  aiul  their  grammat- 
ical structure  is  systematic  and  intricate. 
Owing  to  the  wealth  of  derivatives  it  is 
dillicult  to  estimate  the  number  of  words 
in  any  American  language;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain tiiat  in  every  one  there  are  a couple 
of  thousand  of  stem  words  and  niany 
thousand  words,  as  that  term  is  defined 
in  English  dictionaries. 

A considerable  variety  of  grammatical 
structure  exists,  but  there  are  a few  com- 
mon traits  that  seem  to  he  characteristic 
of  most  American  languages.  The  com- 
plexity of  grammar  is  often  great  because 
many  ideas  expressed  by  separate  words 
in  the  languages  of  other  continents  are 
expre.'^sed  by  grammatical  jirocessesin  the 
languages  of  the  Indians.  The  classifica- 
tion of  words  differs  somewhat  from  the 
familiar  grouping  in  Indo-Euro])ean  lan- 
guages. The  demarcation  between  noun 
and  verb  is  often  indistinct,  many  ex- 
pressions being  both  denominative  and 
predicative.  Often  the  intransitive  verb 
and  the  noun  are  identical  in  form,  while 
the  transitive  verb  only  is  truly  verbal  in 
character.  In  other  languages  the  tran- 
sitive verb  is  nominal,  while  the  intran- 
sitive only  is  truly  verbal.  These  phe- 
nomena are  generally  accompanied  by 
the  use  of  possessive  pronouns  with  the 
nominal  and  of  personal  pronouns  with 
the  verbal  class  of  words.  In  other  cases 
the  verbal  forms  are  differentiated  from 
the  noun,  but  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  classes  is  indicated  by  the 
similarity  of  the  pronominal  forms.  The 
intransitive  verb  generally  includes  the 
ideas  which  Indo-European  languages 
express  by  means  of  adjectives.  Inde- 
pendent pronouns  are  often  compounds, 
and  the  pronoun  appears  in  most  ca.«es 
subordinated  to  the  verb. 

In  the  singular  are  distinguished  self 
(or  speaker),  person  addressed,  and  per- 
son spoken  of;  in  the  iilural,  correspond- 
ing to  our  first  person,  are  often  distin- 
guished the  combination  of  sjieaker  and 
jiei'sons  addressed,  and  siieaker  and  per- 
sons spoken  of,  the  so-called  inclusive 
and  exclusive  forms. 

The  demonstrative  jtronounsare  analo- 
gous to  the  personal  pronoun  in  that  they 
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are  generally  developed  in  three  forms, 
indicating  respectively  the  thing  near  me, 
near  thee,  near  him.  Their  development 
is  sometimes  even  more  exid)erant,  visi- 
bility and  invisibility,  present  and  j)as(, 
or  location  to  the  right,  left,  front  ami 
hack  of,  and  above  and  below  the  speaker, 
being  distinguished. 

The  subordination  of  the  pronoun  to 
the  verb  is  often  carried  to  extremes.  In 
many  languages  the  pronominal  subject, 
the  object,  and  the  indirect  object  are  in- 
corporated in  the  verb,  fur  which  rea.son 
American  languages  have  often  been 
called  “ incorporating  languages.”  There 
are,  however,  numerous  languages  in 
which  this  pronominal  subordination 
does  not  occur.  In  some  the  ]>rocess  of 
incorporation  does  not  cease  with  the 
])ronoun;  hut  the  noun,  ])articularly  the 
nominal  object,  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  Where  such  incorporation  is 
found  the  development  of  nominal  cases 
is  slight,  since  the  incorporation  renders 
this  unnecessary. 

The  occurrence  of  other  classes  of  words 
depends  largely  on  the  development  of 
another  feature  of  American  languages, 
which  is  ])robably  common  to  them  all, 
namely,  the  expression  of  a great  number 
of  special  ideas  by  means  of  either  affixes 
or  stem  modification.  On  account  of  the 
exuberance  of  such  elements  American 
languages  have  been  called  “iiolysyn- 
thetic.”  The  character  of  the  subordi- 
nated elements  shows  great  variations. 
In  some  languages  most  of  the  ideas  that 
are  subordinated  are  instrumental  (with 
the  hand,  the  foot,  or  the  like;  with  the 
point  or  the  edge  of  something,  etc.);  in 
others  they. include  all  kinds  of  (]ualify- 
ing  ideas,  such  as  are  generally  expressed 
by  auxiliary  verbs,  verbal  compounds, 
and  adverbs.  The  Eskimo,  for  instance, 
by  composition  of  other  elements  with 
the  stem  “to  see,”  may  express  “he 
only  orders  him  to  go  and  see”;  a Chim- 
mesyan  composition  with  the  verb  to  go 
is,  “he  went  with  him  upward  in  the 
dark  and  came  against  an  obstacle.”  The 
existence  of  numerous  subordinate  ele- 
ments of  this  kind  has  a strong  effect  in 
determining  the  series  of  stem  words  in 
a language.  Whenever  this  method  of 
com])Osition  is  highly  developed  many 
special  ideas  are  exi)re.‘^sed  by  stems  of 
very  general  signiticance,  combined  with 
(jualifying  elements.  Their  occurrence 
is  also  the  cause  of  the  obviousness  of  In- 
dian etymologies.  These  elements  also 
occur  sometimes  independently,  so  that 
the  ])rocess  is  rather  one  of  coordinate 
composition  than  of  subordination.  The 
forms  of  words  that  enter  comjwsition  of 
this  kind  sometimes  undergo  considerable 
phoneti(!  modification  by  losing  affixes  or 
by  other  processes.  In  such  cas(>s  com- 
position apj)arently  is  brought  about  ]>y 


apocoj)e,  or  decapitation  of  words;  but 
most  of  these  seem  to  be  reducible  to  regu- 
lar processes.  In  many  languages  poly- 
synthesis is  so  highly  developed  that  it 
almost  entirely  suppre.s.'^es  adverbs,  prepo- 
sitions, and  conjunctions. 

The  categories  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guages do  not  corresj)on<l  strictly  to  those 
of  Indian  languages.  This  is  true  par- 
ticularly (jf  the  i(Ieas  of  gender  and  plu- 
rality. Grammatical  gender  based  on 
sex  distinction  is  very  rare  in  America. 
It  is  based  on  other  (lualities,  as  animate 
and  inanimate,  or  noble  and  ignoble,  and 
often  relates  only  to  shape,  as  round, 
long,  or  Hat.  Complete  absence  of  such 
classiti(!ation  is  frecpient.  Plurality  is 
sehlom  clearly  developed;  it  is  often 
ah.sent  even  in  the  ])ronoun;  its  place  is 
taken  by  the  ideas  of  collectivity  and  dis- 
tribution, which  are  exi)ressed  moj’e  often 
than  jdurality.  Tense  is  also  weakly  de- 
veloped in  many  languages,  although 
others  have  a c(unplex  system  of  tenses. 
Like  other  adverbial  ideas  tense  is  often 
expres.sed  by  affixes.  Moodsand  voiceof 
the  verb  are  also  sometimes  undeveloped 
and  are  expressed  by  adverbial  elements. 

In  the  use  of  grammatical  processes 
there  is  great  diversity.  Suffixes  occur 
almost  everywhere;  pndixes  are  not  (juite 
so  frc(]uent.  Infixes  seem  to  be  confined 
to  the  Siouan  languages,  although  iulixa- 
tion  by  metathesis  occurs  in  other  lan- 
guages also.  Retluplication  is  frecjuent, 
sometimes  extending  to  trij)lication;  but 
in  SOUK'  groujis  of  languages  it  does  not 
occuratall.  Other  forms  of  moditication 
of  stem  also  occur. 

Indian  languages  tend  to  express  ideas 
with  much  graphic  detail  in  regard  to 
localization  ami  form,  although  other 
determining  elements  which  Indo-Euro- 
))ean  languages  reipiire  may  be  absent. 
Those  languages  are,  therefore,  not  so 
well  adapted  to  generalizeil  statements  as 
to  lively  descriiition.  The  jiower  to  form 
abstract  ideas  is  nevertheless  not  lacking, 
and  the  (U'velopmeiit  of  abstract  tbought 
would  find  iu  every  one  of  the  languages 
a ready  means  of  expression.  Yet,  since 
the  Indian  is  not  given  to  jairely  abstract 
speculation,  his  abstract  terms  always 
ai)j)ear  in  close  connection  with  concrete 
thought;  for  instance,  qualities  are  often 
expre.^sed  by  nominal  terms,  but  are 
never  used  without  ])osse.«sive  ])ronouns. 

According  to  the  types  of  culture  served 
by  the  languages  we  lind  holoi>hrastic 
terms,  ex  pressing  complex  groups  of  ideas. 
These,  however,  are  not  due  to  a lack  of 
power  to  classify,  but  are  rather  exj)res- 
sious  of  form  of  culture,  single  terms 
being  int(>nded  for  those  ideas  that  are  of 
]>rime  importance  to  the  jicojile. 

The  difh'rentiation  of  stocks  into  dia- 
lects shows  great  variation,  some  stoi'ks 
comi)rising  only  one  dialect,  while  others 
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enibnice  nuiiiy  tliut  iirc  nuituiilly  unin- 
telligible. While  the  Eskimo^  have  re- 
tained their  language  in  all  its  minor 
features  for  centuries,  that  of  the  Salish, 
who  are  confined  to  a small  area  in 
the  N.  Pacific  region,'  is  split  up  into 
innumerable  dialects.  The  fate  of  each 
stock  is  prohal)ly  due  as  much  to  the 
morphological  traits  of  the  language  itself 
as  to  the  effects  of  its  c(.)iitact  with  other 
languages.  Wherever  abundant  redupli- 
cation, phonetic  changes  in  the  stem,  and 
strong  phonetic  modifications  in  compo- 
sition occur,  changes  seem  to  be  more 
rapid  than  where  grammatical  processes 
areba.sed  on  simple  laws  of  composition. 
Contact  with  other  languages  has  had  a 
far-reaching  effect  through  assimilation 
of  syntactic  structure  and,  to  a certain 
extent,  of  phonetic  type.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  historical  proof  of  the  change  of 
any  Indian  language  since  the  time  of  the 
(lis(X)very  comparable  with  that  of  the 
language  of  England  between  the  10th 
and  13th  centuries. 

A few  ])eculiarities  of  language  are  worth 
mentioning.  As  various  i)arts  of  the  pop- 
ulation speaking  modern  English  differ 
somewhat  in  their  forms  of  expression, 
so  similar  variations  are  found  in  Ameri- 
can languages.  One  of  the  frequent  types 
of  difference  is  that  between  the  language 
of  men  and  that  of  women.  This  differ- 
ence  may  be  one  of  pronunciation,  as 
among  some  Eskimo  tribes,  or  may  con- 
sist in  the  use  of  different  sets  of  impera- 
tive and  declarative  particles,  as  among 
the  Sioux,  or  in  otherdifferences  of  vocab- 
ulary; or  it  may  be  more  fundamental, 
due  to  tlie  foreign  origin  of  the  women 
of  the  tribe.  In  incantations  and  in  the 
formal  speeches  of  priests  and  shamans  a 
peculiar  vocabulary  is  sometimes  used, 
containing  many  archaic  and  symbolic 
terms.  Si'c  Chinook  jargon,  Lingtnslic 
familm,  Sign  language.  (p-i*-) 

Languntennenk.  A village  of  Moravian 
Delawares  founded  in  1770  on  Beaver  r., 
])robably  near  the  present  Darlington, 
in  Beaver  co..  Pa.,  by  Indians  who  re- 
moved from  Jaiwunkhannek.  In  1773 
they  abandoned  the  village  and  joined 
the  other  Moravians  on  the  INIuskingum, 
in  Ohio.  Themissionariescalled  itFried- 

ens.stadt,  q.  V.  (.i.  m.) 

Langundowi-Oteey. — Loskiel  (1791)  cited  l>y  Riipp, 
West.  I’ll.,  47, 18K).  Languntennenk. — (.’niiitz cited, 
ibid.,  47.  Languntoueniink. — Zei.sberger  (1791), 
Diary,  ii,  284,  18S').  Languntoutenuenk. — Crantz, 
Hist."  of  tlie  Brethren,  ibOl,  1780. 

Lansing  Man.  The  name  given  to  a par- 
tially dismembered  human  skeleton  found 
in  1902  under  20  ft  of  undisturbed  silt, 
70  ft  from  the  face  of  the  Missouri  r. 
bluff,  near  Lansing,  Kans.  The  remains 
lay  partly  under  a large  limestone  slab 
imbeddeil  in  a ma.«s  of  talus  at  the  foot  of 
a shale  and  limestone  cliff,  against  which 
the  silt  was  deposited.  The  position  of 


the  bones  denoted  tin  intentional  burial, 
and  not  the  accidental  lodgmentof  abody 
at  this  point.  In  the  walls  of  the  exca- 
vations made  in  the  formation  there  was 
no  indication  of  slipping,  sliding,  caving, 
or  prolonged  surface  wash  from  a higher 
level;  no  indication  of  direct  wind  or 
wave  action,  except  a narrow  thin  layer 
of  dark  clay  at  one  part;  no  distinct 
lamination,  stratification,  or  assortment 
of  material;  no  indication  that  vegetation 
had  ever  taken  hold;  in  short,  no  evi- 
dence that  the  mass  of  silt  was  due  to  any 
other  j)rocess  than  a slow,  steady  accumu- 
lation, mainly  or 
wholly  in  quiet 
water.  There 
were  small 
pate  lies  of  gravel 
at  irregular  in- 
tervals, many 
snail  shells,  an- 
gular fragments 
of  limestone  up 
to3or4in.  thick, 
small  scraps  of 
shale,  a few  peb- 
bles of  glacial 
drift  origin,  and 
a number  of 
2>ieces  of  char- 
coal, some  with 
fractures  and  angles  not  in  the  least  worn. 
These  facts  point  to  an  upbuilding  partly 
by  wash,  partly  by  winds,  jiartly  by  cn>ei) 
from  the  adjacent  hills,  and  partly  by 
sediment  from  the  ^Missouri.  It  appears 
that  this  deposit  could  have  accumulated 
within  a comparatively  short  period. 
Even  allowing  the  utmost  limit  of  time 
that  can  be  reasonably  claimed,  namely, 
that  the  river  has  cut  its  way  from  the 
top  of  the  silt  deposit  to  its  present  grade, 
the  time  necessary  for  accomjilishing  this 
will  fall  very  far  within  the  period  that 
must  have  ela|)sed  since  the  existing  to- 
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])ography  was  created,  in  jiart  at  least  by 
streams  that  could  not  begin  their  work 
until  after  glacial  Hoods  had  ceased  to 
act.  The  bones  themselves  do  not  favor 
the  theory  of  great  antiiiuity  for  the 
remains.  According  to  Hrdlicka  (Am. 
Anthrop.,  v,  323,  1903)  the  skull  and 
bones  are  not  jierceptibly  fossilized,  and 
are  practically  identical  in  their  physical 
characters  with  the  crania  and  bones  of 
some  of  the  historic  Indians  of  the  general 
region.  The  cranium  lia><  been  placed 
for  safe-keeping  in  the  E.  S.  National 
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Museum  by  its  owner,  j\Ir  M.  C.  Long,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Astlie  geologists  who  examined  the  site 
when  the  deep  trenches  cut  hy  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  were  oi)en  hold 
widely  divergent  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  age  of  the  formation  inclosing  the  re- 
mains, some  of  them  considering  it  true 
loess,  further  investigation  is  necessary  ere 
the  (piestion  of  antiquity  can  he  final Iv 
settled. 

Of  the  geologists  referred  to,  those  fa- 
voring great  antiquity  are  Upham  (Am. 
Antiip,  XXIV,  413,  1902,  and  Am.  Ceolo- 
gist.  Sept.  1902,  135);  Winchell  (Am.  Ge- 
ologist, Sept.  1902);  Williston  (Science, 
Aug.  1,  1902),  and  Erasmus  Haworth, 
Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Kan- 
sas. Those  favoring  a comparatively  re- 
cent date  are  Chamherlin  (Jour,  of  (ie- 
ology,  X,  745,  1903);  Holmes  (Smithson. 
Rep.,  455,  1902);  R.  I).  Salisbury,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology,  University  of  Chicago; 
Samuel  Calvin,  State  Geologist  of  Jowa, 
and  Gerard  Fowke,  who  conducted  the 
excavations  on  the  site  for  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology.  See  Antiquity, 
Archeology . (a.  f.  ) 

Lapapu.  A former  Miwok  village  on 
Tuolumne  r.,  Tuolumne  co..  Cal. 

la-pap  poos.— Johnson  in  Schoolcraft,  Iiul.  Tribe.s, 
IV,  407,  1854.  Lapappu.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Loud.,  81,  1856. 

La  Piche.  A small  rancheria,  probably 
Luiseno,  on  Potrero  res.,  75  m.  from  Mis- 
sion Tide  River  agency,  s.  Cal.  With  La 
Joya  the  population  was  officially  given 
as  225  in  1903.  Cf.  Apeche. 

La  Posta  (Span.;  probably  here  mean- 
ing ‘post  station’).  A reservation  of 
238. 88  acres  of  unjiatented  desert  land  oc- 
cupied hy  19  so-called  Mission  Indians, 
situated  170  m.  from  Mission  Tule  River 
agency,  s.  Cal. 

Lappawinze  (‘getting  provisions’).  A 
Delaware  chief — one  of  those  who  were 
induced  to  sign  at  Philadelphia  the  treaty 
of  1737,  known  as  the  “walking  pur- 
chase,” confirming  the  treaty  of  1686, 
which  granted  to  the  whites  land  extend- 
ing from  Neshaming  cr.  as  far  as  a man 
could  walk  in  a day  and  a half.  When 
the  survey  was  made  under  this  stipula- 
tion the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  had  a 
road  built  inlaml  and  employed  a trained 
runner,  a proceeding  that  the  Delawares 
denounced  as  a fraud.  Si'e  Pa.  Archives, 
1st  ser.,  I,  541,  1852;  Thompson,  Inijuiry 
into  Alienation  of  Delaware  and  Shawiu'e 
Inds.,  69,  1759. 

La  Prairie.  The  first  mission  village  of 
the  (Atholic  lroi|Uois,  estahlishi'd  in  1668 
on  the  s.  hank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  at  La 
Prairie,  La  Prairie  co.,  (iuehee.  The  first 
occupants  were  chiefly  Oneida  with  other 
Jro(|uois,  hut  it  soon  contained  members 
of  ail  the  neighboring  Iro(|noian  and  Al- 
gonquian  tribes.  The  IMohawk,  from 


Caughnawaga,  N.  Y.,  finally  gained  the 
leading  position  and  their  language  came 
into  vogue  in  the  settlement.  In  1676 
the  Indians  removed  to  Portage  r.,a  few 
miles  distant,  and  liuilt  the  jiresent Caugh- 
nawaga, q.  V. 

Laprairie. — Shea,  Ciith.  Miss.,  262, 185.5.  La  Prairie 
de  la  Madelaine. — Frontonac  (1074)  in  N.Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  116, 185.5.  Laprairie  de  la  Madelaine.— 
Letter  of  1756,  ibid.,  X,  480,  18.58.  La  Prairie  de 
la  Magdelaine. — La  Barre  (1683),  ibid.,  ix,  202. 1865. 
Saint-Franfois-Xavier-des-Pres. — Jes.  Kel.,  Ill,  in- 
dex, 18.58.  St.  Francis  Xavier  des  Pres. — .Shea, 
Cath.  Miss. ,268, 1855  (mission  name).  St.  Franpois 
Xavier  a Laprairie  de  la  Magdeleine. — Jes.  Bel. 
(1675)  quoted  by  Shea,  Cath.  Mi.ss.,  304, 1855.  S. 
Xavier  des  Praiz. — Jes.  Itel.  1671,  12,  1858.  S. 
Xavier  des  Prez. — Ibid.,  1672,  16,  1858. 

Laptambif.  Prohalily  a hand  of  tlie 
Calapooya  proper.  In  1877  tliename  was 
borne  liy  “ Old  Ben,”  at  Grande  Ronde 
re.s.,  Oreg.,  who  came  from  Mohawk  r.. 
Lane  co. 


LAPPAWINZE.  (mcKENNEY  AND  HALu) 


Laptambif. — Gat.'^ehet.  Atfalati  MS..  B.  A.  K.,  368, 
1877.  Long-tongue-bufiF. — Boss.  Adventures.  236, 
1849. 

La  Punta  (Span. : ‘the  point’).  Afor- 
mer  Dieguefio  rancheria  near  San  Diego, 
,s.  Cal. — ( irtega  ( 1775)  quoted  hy  Bancroft, 
Hist.  Cal.,  I,  253,  1884. 

Lapwai.  A Nez  Perce  hand  formerly 
living  near  the  mouth  of  Lapwai  cr.,  Ida- 
ho, now  under  the  Lapwai  school  super- 
intendent. 

Las  Flores  (Span.:  ‘the  flowers’).  A 
former  Luisefio  villagein  x.  San  Diego  co.. 
Cal.  (Haves,  1850,  quoted  hv  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  I,  460,  1882).  AVguello(H. 
R.  Kx.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  117, 
1857 ) mentions  a I ,as  Flores  as  a Dieguefio 
jiuehlo  in  Sail  Diego  co.,  established  after 
the  secularization  act  of  1834,  which  may 
he  the  same. 
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Las  Mulas  (Span.:  ‘the  mules* V A 
rancheria  near  tlie  presidio  of  La  Bahia 
and  the  mission  of  Espiritu  Santo  de  Zu- 
fiigaon  the  lower  Rio  San  Antonio,  Te.x., 
in  1785,  at  which  date  it  had  only  5 in- 
habitants (Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i, 
659,  1886),  who  were  probably  of  Kar- 
ankavvan  affinity. 

Lassik  {Las^-sik,  the  name  of  their  last 
chief).  A people  of  the  Athapascan 
family  formerly  occupying  a portion  of 
main  Eel  r..  Cal.,  and" its  e.  tributaries. 
Van  Duzen,  J.,arrabee,  and  Dobbin  crs., 
together  with  the  headwaters  of  Mad  r. 
They  had  for  neighbors  toward  the  n.  the 
Athapascan  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
Mad  r.  ami  Redwood  cr. ; toward  the  e. 
the  Wintnn  of  Sonthfork  of  Trinity  r.; 
toward  the  s.  the  Wailaki,  from  whom 
they  were  separated  by  Kekawaka  cr. ; 
toward  the  w.  the  Sinkiue  on  Sonthfork 
of  Eel  r.  They  occupied  theii-  regular 
village  sites  akmg  the  streams  only  in 
winter.  Their  houses  were  conical  in 
form,  made  of  the  bark  of  Douglas  spruce. 
They  had  neither  sweat  lodges  nor  dance 
houses.  The  basketry  was  twined,  but 
differed  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Ilupainits  decoration.  Beside  the  meth- 
ods employed  elsewhere  for  securing  deer 
and  elk,  tlie  Lassik  used  to  follow  a fresh 
track  until  the  animal,  unable  to  feed  or 
rest,  was  overtaken.  They  intermarried 
with  the  Wintun,  to  whom  they  were 
assimilated  in  mourning  customs,  etc. 
Powers  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  121, 
1877)  gives  the  impression  that  the  Lassik 
belong  with  the  Wintun  in  language,  but 
this  is  a mistake.  Their  dialect  resem- 
bles the  llupa  in  its  morphology  and  the 
Wailaki  in  its  i)honology.  The  majority 
of  them  perished  during  the  first  few 
years  of  the  occupancy  of  their  country 
by  white  people,  a bounty  being  placed 
on  their  heads  and  the  traffic  in  children 
for  slaves  being  jirofitable  and  unre- 
.«trained.  A few  families  of  them  are  still 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  former 
homes.  (e.  e.  g.) 

Latcha  Hoa.  Noted  on  the  West  Florida 
map  (m.  1775)  as  a Chickasaw  settlement 
on  Latcha  Iloa  run,  an  aflluentof  Ahoola 
Ihalchubba,  a w.  tributary  of  Tombigbee 
r.,  N.  e.  IMiss. 

Late-Comedu.  An  unidentified  Dakota 
division,  mentioned  by  Gale,  Upper  Miss. , 
252, 1867. 

Lathakrezla.  A Nataotin  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  Babine  lake,  Brit.  Col. 
Lathakrazla. — Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can. 
1892, 109, 1893.  Na-tal-kuz.— Dawson  in  Gcol.  Snrv. 
Can., 26b,  1881.  Ni-to-atz.— Ibid.,  27b. 

Lanlewasikaw.  See  Tentthrafaira. 

Law.  See  Ciovernment. 

Lawilvan.  A Kawia  village  in  Cahuilla 
valley,  s.  Cal.;  perhaps  identical  with 
Alamo  Bonito,  cp  v. 

Alamo. — Barrow.s,  Elhno.-Hot.  Coalinilla  Ind.,  31, 
1900.  la-wil-van. — Ibid.  Si-vel. — Ibid. 


Lawokla.  A Choctaw  clan  of  the 
Kushapokla  phratrv. — Morgan,  Anc. 
Soc.,  162,1877. 

Lawunkhannek.  A village  of  Aforavian 
Delawares  established  in  1769  on  Alle- 
ghenv  r.,  above  Franklin,  Venango  co.. 
Pa.  In  1770  the  inhabitants  removed 
to  Languntennenk.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  village  contained  also  some 
Seneca.  (•>•  -''•) 

lauanakanuck.— Day,  Penn.,  172,1813.  Lawanaka- 
nuck.— Loskiel  (1794)  quoted  by  Day,  Penn.,  644, 
1843  Lawenakanuck. — Ibid.,  102-3.  Lawunan- 
hannek.— Lo.skiel  (1794)  quoted  t)V  Rupp  West. 
Pa  app.,  333,  1846.  lawunakhannek. — (Tantz, 
Hist,  of  the  Brethren,  594, 1780.  Lawunkhannek.— 
Loskiel  (1794)  quoted  by  Rupp,  op.  cit.,  46. 

Laycayamu.  A former  Chuinashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24, 1863. 

League.  See  toufahration,  Government. 
Lean  Bear.  Aii  unidentified  Dakota 
band  formerlv  living  below  L.  Traverse, 
Alinn.  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  102,  1860); 
apparently  named  after  the  chief. 

Leatherlips  (native  name  ,Slid’teiaro»‘'- 
hkV,  ‘Two  clouds  of  eipial  size.’ — Hew- 
itt). A Huron  (Wyandot)  chiel'  of  the 
Sandusky  tribe  of  Ohio  who,  in  Aug., 
1795,  sighed  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in 
behalf  of  his  people.  His  lionorable 
character  and  friendship  for  (he  whites 
inflamed  the  jealousy  of  Tecum.-eh,  who 
ruthlessly  ordered  him  to  be  killed  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  a wizard,  Tecumseh’s 
fanaticism  being  so  overmastering  that  he 
assigned  the  execution  of  Shateiaronhia 
to  another  Huron  chief  named  Round- 
head.  He  was  ajiprised  of  his  condemna- 
tion by  his  brother,  who  was  sent  to  him 
with  a piece  of  bark  on  which  a toma- 
hawk was  drawn  as  a token  of  his  death. 
The  execution  took  place  near  his  camp 
on  the  Scioto,  about  14  m.  n.  of  Colum- 
bus, in  the  summer  of  1810,  there  being 
present  a number  of  white  men,  includ- 
ing u justice  of  the  peace,  who  made  an 
effort  to  save  the  life  of  the  accused,  but 
without  success.  He  was  tomahawked 
by  a fellow  tribesman  while  kneeling 
beside  his  grave,  after  having  chanted 
a death  song.  The  Wyandot  Club  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1888,  erected  a 
granite  monument  to  Shateiaronhia  in 
a park  surrounded  by  a stone  wall, 
including  the  spot  where  he  died.  See 
Curry  in  Ohio  Archicol.  and  Hist, 
(iuar.,  XII,  no.  1,  1906;  Drake,  Life  of 
Tecuniseh,  1852;  Heekewelder,  Hist.  Ind. 
Nat.,  1876;  Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio,  i,  611, 
1 898. 

Leatherwood  (Leatherwood’s  Town). 
A former  Cherokee  settlement  at  or  near 
the  jiresent  Leatherwood  village  in  the 
X.  part  of  Franklin  co.,  x.  e.  Ga.  The 
name  was  probablv  that  of  a prominent 
chief  or  mixed-blood.  (.i.  M.) 

Ledyanoprolivskoe.  IVrhaps  a town  of 
the  Tlingit,  locality  not  given,  number- 
ing 200  in  1835. 
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Laydanoprodevskie.— Elliott,  Concl.  Aff.  Alaska, 
227,  1877)  (transliterated  from  VeniaminotT).  Led- 
yanoprolivskoe.— VeiiiaminolT,  Zaiiiski,  ii,  pt.  ill, 
29,  1810. 

'Leekwinai{Lee-kirin-ii-V,  ‘siia[)|>iiig  tur- 
tle’). A subclaii  of  the  J)ela\vare8 
((j.  V.). — iMoi’gan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Leelahs.  Supposed  to  be  a division  of 
the  Kalapooiau  family;  not  identilied. — 
Slocum  ill  II.  R.  Rep.  101,  25th  Cong.,  ,‘ld 
sess.,  42, 1839. 

Leeshtelosh  {Leetth-tc-losh).  Probably  a 
Kalapooiau  band,  said  to  have  lived  near 
the  headwaters  of  Willamette  r.,  Oreg. — 
Hunter,  Captivity,  73,  1823. 

Legal  status.  The  act  of  July  22, 1790, 
contains  the  earliest  provision  relating  to 
intercourse  with  Indians.  Ry  it  any 
offense  against  the  person  or  jiroiierty  of 
ajieaceableand  friendly  Indian  was  made 
punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
act  were  I'ommitted  against  a white  in- 
habitant ( U.  S.  Stat.,  1, 138).  The  act  of 
May  19,  179(1,  emi)owered  the  President 
to  arrest  within  the  limits  of  any  state  or 
district  an  Indian  guilty  of  theft,  outrage, 
or  murder  (ibid.,  472).  During  the  next 
20  years  the  idea  that  the  Indian  tribes 
were  distinct  nations,  having  their  own 
form  of  government  and  power  to  con- 
duct their  social  polity,  took  form  and 
was  distinctly  stated  in  treaties.  The 
Indians’  right  to  }mnish  intruding  white 
settlers  was  stipulated  in  treaties  made 
with  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Chip- 
pewa, Choctaw,  Creeks,  Delawares, 
Ottawa,  Potawatomi,  Shawnee,  Ilurons, 
and  other  trilies.  The  act  of  ]\Iar.  3, 
1817,  provided  that  the  power  given  to 
the  President  under  the  act  of  May  19, 
1796,  “should  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
affect  any  treaty  in  force  between  the 
United  States  and  any  Indian  nation  or 
to  extend  to  any  offense  committed  by 
one  Indian  against  another  within  any 
Indian  boundary.”  The  courts  decided 
that  for  tlie  United  States  to  assume  “to 
exercise  a general  jurisdiction  over  I ndian 
countries  within  a state  is  uuconstitu- 
tional  and  of  no  effect.”  The  crime  of 
murder  charged  against  a white  man  for 
killing  another  white  man  in  the  Cherokee, 
country,  within  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
it  was  decided,  could  not  bi*  inmished  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  (U.  S. 
r.  Dailey,  McLean’s  C.  Cls.  Rej).,  i,  2;14). 
In  the  case  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  r. 
the  State  of  ( leorgia Peters,  1)  the 
court  states:  “It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  those  tribes  which  reside  within 
the  acknowledged  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  can  with  strict  accuracy 
be  denominated  foreign  nations.  They 
may  more  correctly,  ])crhaps.  In*  denomi- 
nated dom(‘Sticde])('ndent  nations.  They 
occuiiy  a territory  to  which  we  a.«sert  title 
indejiendent  of  their  will,  which  must 
take  effect  in  jioint  of  possession  when 


their  right  of  jtossession  ceases;  mean- 
while they  are  in  a state  of  pupilage. 
Their  relation  to  the  United  States  re- 
sembles that  of  a ward  to  his  guardian.” 
This  confused  relation — neither  depend- 
ence nor  indejiendence — led  to  many  dif- 
liculties.  From  timetotimeappealswere 
made  by  the  Indian  Commissioner  for  the 
extension  of  the  laws  of  the  land  over  In- 
dian reservations.  On  Mar.  3,  1885,  an 
act  was  jiassed  extending  the  law  over 
Indians  to  a limited  extent  (U.  S.  Stat. 
L.,  xxiii,  385):  “The  right  of  the  In- 
dians to  the  reservation  ordinarily  oc- 
cupied by  them  is  that  of  occupancy 
alone.  They  have  the  right  to  apply  to 
their  own  use  and  benefit  the  entire  prod- 
ucts of  the  reservation,  whether  the  re- 
sult of  their  own  labor  or  of  natural 
growth,  so  they  do  not  commit  waste.  If 
the  lands  in  a state  of  nature  are  not  in  a 
condition  for  jirofitable  u.«e  they  may  be 
made  so;  if  desired  for  the  jmr])Ose  of 
agriculture,  they  may  be  cleared  of  their 
timber  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  rea- 
sonable under  the  circumstances,  and  the 
surplus  timber  taken  off  by  the  Indians 
may  be  sold  by  them.  The 
Indians  may  also  cut  dead  and  fallen  tim- 
ber and  sell  the  surjilus  not  needed  for 
their  own  use;  they  may  cut  growing 
timber  for  fuel  and  for  use  upon  the  res- 
ervation; they  may  open  mines  and  (juarry 
stone  for  the  jairjiose  of  obtaining  fuel 
and  building  material;  they  may  cut  hay 
for  the  use  of  the  live  stock,  and  may  sell 
any  surplus  . . . They  may  not, 

however,  cut  growing  timber,  open  mines, 
quarry  stone,  etc.,  to  obtain  lumber,  coal, 
building  material,  etc.,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sale  or  s])eculation.  In  short, 
what  a tenant  for  life  may  do  upon  lands 
of  a remai  nder-man  t ho  1 nd  ians  may  do  on 
their  reservations  (Instructions,  sec.  262, 
1880;  U.  S.  r.  Cook,  19  Wallace,  591; 
acts  of  iUar.  22  ami  31,  1882;  Rep.  Sec. 
Interior.  I\Iay  19,  1882,  t>636;  Reg.  Ind. 
Dei>t.,  sec.  525,  526,  527). 

By  their  treaty  of  July  31,  1855,  the 
Chippewa  of  >\Iicliigan  were  permitted  to 
receive  the  title  to  lands  taken  up  under 
the  act  of  .\ug.  4,  1854  (U.  S.  Stat.,  x,  574) 
without  “actual  occupancy  or  residence,” 
in  order  to  dispose  of  them  (ibid.,  xi,627). 
An  act  jiroinulgated  in  Mar.,  1875,  per- 
mitted Indians  to  homestead  land  (ibid., 
XVIII,  240).  Tho.«e  Indians  who  had 
avail(‘(l  thcmsi'lvesof  this  actwerebythe 
act  of  July  4,  1884,  to  receive  from  the 
(iovernment  a trust  ])atent,  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  would  hold  the 
land  for  25  years,  and  at  the  exi>iration 
of  that  period  convey  it  in  fee  to  the  In- 
dian who  had  made  entry  or  to  his  heirs 
“ free  of  all  charge  or  incumbrance  what- 
ever” (ibid.,  XXIII,  961).  “ Indians  can 

not  jireempt  jmblic  lands  and  can  not  re- 
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move  disability  by  declaring  their  inten- 
tion to  become  citizens  . . . Citizen- 

ship is  not  requisite  for  the  ordinary  pnr- 
chiise  of  public  lands.  . . . It  may  be 
done  by  a foreign  alien  and  a fortiori  by 
a mere  denizen  or  domestic  alien,  such  as 
the  Indians”  (Opinions  Atty.  Oen.,  vii, 
753). 

The  severalty  act  of  Feb.  8,  1887,  made 
the  allotted  Indian  subject  to  all  the  laws, 
civil  and  criminal,  of  the  state  in  which 
he  resides,  and  also  conferred  upon  him 
citizenship.  The  courts  have  decided  that 
those  who  come  under  the  provision  of 
this  act  are  no  longer  wards  or  subject  to 
the  restrictive  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  or  his  agents. 

Members  of  the  following  tribes  can 
become  citizens  by  treaty  stipulation: 
Delaware,  Kaskaskia,  Kickaj)oo,  iMiami, 
Munsee,  Ottawa,  I’eoria,  Piankasbaw, 
Sioux,  Stockbridge,  Wea,  Winnebago  liv- 
ing in  ]\rinnesota,  and  the  Pueblo  Indians 
and  other  sedentary  tribes  that  come  under 
the  treaty  of  Oiuuialupe  Hidalgo  and  the 
Gadsden  Purchase.  The  status  of  mixed 
bloods,  the  court  has  decided,  is  deter- 
mined by  that  of  the  father  (Ex  parte 
Reynokl:  5 Dillon,  394). 

The  courts  of  Kansas  and  Washington 
have  held  that  “an  Indian  sustaining 
tribal  relations  is  as  cai)able  of  entering 
into  binding  contracts  as  any  other  alien,  ’ ’ 
except  that  said  contract  shall  not  touch 
his  lands,  annuities,  or  statute  benefits. 
“ The  riglit  to  contract  necessarily  draws 
after  it  the  liability  to  be  sued;  therefore 
upon  contracts  of  the  aforesaicl  character 
Indians  can  sue  and  be  sued  ” (Washing- 
ton Rep.,  1,  325).  The  state  court  has 
jnri.sdiction  of  the  person  and  property 
of  Indians,  except  while  such  Indians  or 
property  are  actually  situated  ou  a reserve 
excluded  from  the  jnri.sdiction  of  the  state 
( Kansas  Rep.,  xii,  28).  See  A(jencn suKtcm, 
Civilization,  Ednmlion,  Governmental  pol- 
■icij,  Land  tenure,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Ileservationf^f  Treaties.  (.\.  c.  f.  ) 

Legends.  See  Miithology. 

Leggings.  See  Clothing. 

Le  Have  (named  from  Cap  do  lalleve, 
France).  A iMicmac  village  in  1760 
near  the  month  of  IMersey  r.,  about  Lu- 
nenburg, in  Lunenburg  CO.,  Nova  Scotia. 
Chachippe.— .Te.s.  Rel.  (1610-13),  i,  153,  1896.  La 
Have. — Frye  (1760)  in  .Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Ists.,  X,  115-116, 1.S09.  La  Hcve. — Doe.  of  1716  in 
N.Y.Doc.Col.  Hist.,  x, 70, 18.58.  LeHave.^ — Present 
name  of  afljaccnt  island.  Port  de  la  Heve. — Les- 
oarhot  (1609)  quoted  by  Thwaites,  Jes.  Rel.,  i, 
1.53,  note,  1.896. 

Lehigh.  A variety  of  coal.  From  Ia>- 
high,  the  name  of  a tributary  of  the  I)el- 
aware  and  a county,  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  represents  lechau  in  the  Lenape 
(Delaware)  dialect,  signifying  ‘fork  of 
a river.’  (,\.  f.  r. ) 

Lehu.  The  Seed-grass  clan  of  the  Ala 
(Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 


Le'-hii  wun-wii. — Fewkes  in  .\in.  .\ n llirop.,  vil,  101 , 
1894  ( n-n n-ivii  = ‘ elan  ’ ) . 

Leimin.  A Yuit  Eskimo  village  on  the 
Siberian  coast  between  East  cape  and  St 
Lawrence  bay. — Krause  in  Deutsche 
Geog.  Pliitt.,  V,  80,  map,  1882. 

Leitli  (‘the  junction’ ).  The  village  of 
the  Tanotenne  situated  at  the  ccmliuence 
of  Stuart  and  Fraser  rs.,  Brit.  Col. 

Fort  George.— Moriee,  Notes  on  W.  Den^s,  2,5,1893. 
Teitli.— Ibid,  qeit’ii.— Moriee  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.  1892,  109,  1893.  _ , 

Lejagadatcah.  An  unidentified  band 
of  the  Miniconjou  Teton  Sioux. 

Leja-ga-dat-cah.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
18.50,142,1851.  , 

Lekwiltok.  A large  Kwakiutl  tribe  hy- 
ing between  Knight  and  Bute  inlets,  Brit. 
Col.  They  ivere  divided  into  five  septs: 
Wiwekae,  Hahamatses  or  iilitsum, 
Kueha,  Tlaaltiis,  and  Komenok.  The 
last  is  now  extinct.  The  towns  are  Hu- 
,sam,  Tsakwalooin,  Tsaiiyeuk,  and  Tatapo- 
wis.  Total  pop.  218  in  1904. 

Acolta.— Poole,  Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  289,  1872. 
Enclataws. — Can.  Ind.  .\tf. , 142, 1879.  Euclataw. 
Ibid., 92, 1876.  Euclitus.— Downie  in  Mayne,  Rrit. 
Col.,  418,  1861.  Laek-que-libla.  — Kane,  Wand, 
in  N.  A.,  a))p.,  1859.  Laich-kwil-tacks.  — Can. 
Ind.  AfT.,  142,  1879.  Leequeeltoch.— Seonler  in 
.lour.Ethnol.Soe.  Loud. ,1,233.1848.  Lekwilda'^x"-— 
Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  !Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  v,  pt.  2,318, 
1902.  Le'kwiltok-.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  55.  1890  (Salish  name).  Le'kwiltoq.— Boas 
in  Potermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887.  Lienkwil- 
tak.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.  for  1901,  pt.  2. 166.  Liew-kwil- 
tah.— Can.Ind.  AIT.  1895,362,  1896.  Li-kwil-tah.— 
Tolmio  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118n,  1884. 
Likwiltoh.— Ibid.  Neaquiltough. — Brit.  Col.  map, 
1872.  Ne-cul-ta.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  api>.,  18,59. 
Saich-kioie-tachs.  — Can.  Ind.  AIT.  1883,  ioo,  1884. 
Saich-kwil-tach. — Sproat,  ibid.,  14o,  1879.  Tah-cul- 
tus. — Lord,  NaUir.  in  Brit  Col.,  i,  1,55. 1866.  Toung- 
letats.— Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,5(i,  1,817.  Ucaltas.— 
Anderson  quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Hist.  Map.,  74,  1,863. 
Uchulta.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  .Inly  19,  1862. 
B-cle-ta. — Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  74,  l,s62.  TTcle-tah. — 
Ibid.,  2 13.  IJcietes.— Keane  in  Stan  ford,  Compend., 
.541,  1878.  llctetahs.— St  .lohn.  Sea  of  Mts.,  ii.  16, 
1877.  IJculta.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  Can. 
for  1887,  se(!.  n,  74.  Ucultas.— Lennard  and  Bar- 
rett, Bril.  Col.,  36,  1862.  Yookilta.— Tolmie and 
Ilawson,  Voeabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118n,  1884.  Yukletas. — 
Grant  in  .lour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soe..  293,  1857.  Yu'- 
kwilta.— Boas  in  Pet(>rmanns  Mitt.,  1)1.5,131,18,87. 

Lelaka  {Le'lacha).  An  ancestor  of  a 
Nakomgilisala  gens  who  also  gave  his 
name  to  the  gens. — Boas  in  Petermanns 
Mitt.,  ])t.  5,  131,  1887. 

Lelek  { LeIeG-).  A Songish  band  resid- 
ing at  Codboro  bay,  s.  end  of  Vancouver 
id. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
17,  1890. 

Lelengtu.  The  Flute  clan  of  the  Lengya 
(Flute)  pbratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Lelentu  winwu. — Fewke.s  in  19th  Rep.  B.  .\.  E., 
,583,1901  ()('fi7ica=‘clan ’).  Lenbaki. — .Stephen  in 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1.8,  1891. 

Lelewagyila  {!,?' lEivagila,  ‘the  beaven 
makers’:  mythical  name  of  the  raven). 
,V  gens  of  the  Tsawatenok,  a Kwakiutl 
tribe. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331, 
1897. 

Lelewayou  {Le-le-wa'-gon,  ‘birds’  cry’). 
A stibclau  of  the  Delawares  (tp  v. ). — INIor- 
gan,  Anc.  8oc.,  172,  1877. 

Lelikian.  A former  Nisbinam  village  in 
the  valley  of  Bi'ar  r.,  n.  Cal. 
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Laylekeean.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,'22, 1.S7-1. 
Le'-li-ki-an.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m, 
316,  1877. 

Leliotu.  The  Tiny  Ant  {.y>.  incog. ) dan 
of  the  Ala  (Horn)  phratry  of  the  Ho})i. 
Le-li-o-tu  wiin-wu.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
401  1894  {■wiin-ivi(—'  elan  ’ ) . 

Lema.  One  of  the  more  imiiortant  of 
the  old  villages  of  the  Poino;  situated  in 
Knight’s  valley,  about  4 in.  n.  w.  of  Hop- 
lami,  Mendocino  co.,  Cal.  (s.  a.  b. ) 

La-ma.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ill,  172, 
1777.  Lema. — S.  A.  Barrett,  inf’n,  1906. 

Lemaltcha  ( Le-inal-tcha).  A former 
Ltimmi  village  on  Waldron  id.,  Wash, 
((-lihbs,  Clallam  and  Lummi,  39,  18(i3). 
The  name  is  the  same  as  Lilmalche,  q.  v. 

Lemitas.  Mentioned  by  Villa-Senor 
(Theatro  Am.,  ]>t.  2,412,  1748)  as  a wild 
tribe  hostile  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico. 
Possibly  the  local  name  of  an  Apache 
band  or  of  its  chief. 

Lenahuon.  One  of  the  tribes  formerly 
occupying  “the  country  from  Buena 
Vista  ami  Carises  lakes  and  Kern  r.  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  range,”  Cal. 
(Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  25(5,  1853).  By  treaty 
of  June  10,  i851,  these  tribes  reserved  a 
tract  betiveen  Tejon  pass  and  Kern  r., 
and  ceded  the  remainder  of  their  lands 
to  the  United  States.  Kroeber  suggests 
that  the  name  is  perhaps  intended  for 
Sanahuon,  Spanish  orthography  of  San- 
akhwin,  a Yokuts  and  jierhaps  other 
Indian  corruption  of  San  Joaquin  or  a 
similar  Spanish  geographical  term. 
Lenahuon.— Barbour,  op.  cit.  Senahuow. — Royce 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782,  1899. 

Lenape  stone.  A perforated  tablet  of 
shale,  of  the  form  usually  classed  as  gor- 
gets, found  by  Bernard  Hansell  while 
plowing  on  his  father’s  farm  half  a mile 
E.  of  Doylestown,  Bucks  co..  Pa.  A large 
fragment  of  the  stone  was  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  the  spring  of 
1872;  and  a second,  the  smaller  piece, 
was  picked  up  in  1881.  The  length  is 
nearly  4^  in.,  and  the  width  varies  from 
1-2  to  1|  in  The  surface  on  both  sides 
has  been  smoothed,  and  on  one  side  are 
carved  in  outline  the  figure  of  an  ele- 
phant or  mammoth,  two  rude  human 
forms,  the  sun,  and  a number  of  uniden- 
tified objects.  On  the  other  are  outline 
figures  of  a turtle,  fishes,  a bird,  a i)ii>_e, 
etc.  There  are  two  round  perforations  in 
the  tablet,  about  a third  of  its  length  from 
the  ends.  The  sjiecimen  may  possibly 
he  genuine  Indian  workmanship,  hut  the 
carving  is  apparently  modern  and  exe- 
cuted after  the  stone  had  been  broken. 
For  further  notice  consult  IMercer,  The 
Lenape  Stone,  or  the  Indian  ami  the 
Mammoth,  1885.  See  Oorgefn,  Perjorated 
7'ahlclf!.  (c.  T. ) 

Lengya.  TheFliite  phratry  of  tliellopi, 
consisting  of  the  Flute  (Lelengtu),  Bhie- 
tiute  (Shakwalengya),  Drah-thite  (Masi- 


lengya),  and  Mountain-sheep  (Pangwa) 
clans,  and  probably  others.  They  claim 
to  have  come  from  a region  in  s.  Arizona 
called  Palatkwabi  and  from  Little  Col- 
orado r.,  and  after  their  arrival  in  Tusa- 
yan  joined  the  Ala  (Horn)  phratry,  form- 
ing the  Ala-Lengva  group. — Fewkes  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.‘,  583,  587,  1901. 

Lenya. — Fewke.*),  ibid. 

Lengyanobi  ( ‘high  place  of  the  Flute 
clans’).  The  legendary  home  of  the 
Lengya  (Flute)  clans  of  the  Hopi,  now  a 
large  ruin  on  a mesa  about  30  m.  x.  e.  of 
Walpi,  N.  E.  Ariz.  The  village  is  said  to 
have  been  abandoned  just  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spaniards  (1540),  its  inhabit- 
ants becoming  anialgamated  with  the 
Hopi.  The  peojileof  Lengyanobi  at  that 
time  belonged  to  two  consolidated  phra- 
tries,  the  Ala  (Horn)  and  the  Lengya 
(Flute),  of  which  the  latter  built  the  vil- 
lage. (.1.  w.  F.  ) 

Lentes.  Said  to  have  been  a former 
pueblo  of  the  Tigua,  hut  more  likely  a 
village  established  for  the  benefit  of  Geni- 
zaros  (ip  V.),  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  near  Los  Lunas,  N.  jMex.  By 
1850  the  natives  had  become  completely 
“Mexicanized.” 

Lentes.  — Simpson  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  143,  1850. 
Lentis.— Calhoun  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
633,  1853.  Leunis. — Schoolcraft,  ibid.,  l,  519.  18.51. 
Leutis. — Ibid.  Los  Lentes. — Lane  (18.54).  ibid.,  v, 
689,  1855. 

Lesamaiti.  A former  village  of  the 
Awani  about  one-fifth  of  a mile  from 
Notomidula,  in  Yosemite  valley,  i\lari- 
posa  co..  Cal. 

Laysamite. — Powers  in  Overland  JIo., -X, 333, 1874. 
Le-sam'-ai-ti. — Powers  in  Cont.  X.  Ethnol.,  ill, 
365, 1877. 

Leschi.  A Nisqualli  chief,  prominent 
in  the  war  which  involved  all  the  tribes 
of  ‘Washington  and  adjacent  regions  in 
1855-58,  and  commonly  known  as  the 
Yakima  war.  While  Kamaiakan  (<].  v. ) 
headed  the  Yakima  ami  their  confeder- 
ates E.  of  the  mountains,  Leschi  took 
command  w.  of  the  Cascades,  jiarticular- 
ly  about  Puget  sd.  His  most  notable 
exploit  was  an  attack  on  the  new  town 
of  Seattle,  Jan.  29,  185(5,  at  the  head  of 
about  1,000  warriors  of  several  tribes. 
The  assailants  were  driven  off  by  means 
of  a naval  battery  upon  a vessel  in  the 
harbor.  On  (he  collapsi'  of  the  outbreak 
Leschi  tied  to  the  Yakima,  who,  having 
already  submitted,  refused  him  shelter 
except  as  a slave.  A reward  was  offered 
for  his  capture,  and  being  thus  outlawed, 
he  was  at  last  treacherously  seized  by 
two  of  his  own  men  in  Nov.,  1.850,  and 
delivered  to  the  civil  authorities,  by 
whom,  after  a long  legal  contei^t,  he  was 
condemned  and  haiigt'd,  Feb.  19,  1857. 
See  Bancroft,  Hist.  Wash.,  1.89(1.  (.i.  >i.) 

Les  Noire  Indians.  ISlentioneil  by  Say 
(Long,  Exjied.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  Ixxxiv, 
1.823)  as  a jieople  known  to  the  Hidatsa, 
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who  applied  to  them  the  name  At-te- 
shu-pe-sha-loh-pan-ga,  wliieh  Matthews 
states  is  probably  an  attempt  to  give  the 
Hidatsa  word  for  Black-lodge  people. 

Letaiyo.  The  tlray-fox  clan  of  the 
Kokop  (Firewood)  phratry  of  the  llopi. 
Letaiyo  winwu. — Fewkes  ill  19th  Kep. 

,5S4,  1900  (wiriio(t= ‘clan’).  Le-tai-yo  wun-wu.— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Antlirop.,  vii,  403, 1894. 

Leush  ( Lef-mh) . A former  Modoc  set- 
tlement on  tlie  N.  side  of  Tide  (Khett) 
lake,  s.  w.  Oreg. — Llatschet  in  Cent.  N. 

A.  Ethnoh,  II,  pt.  I,  xxxii,  1890. 

Lewistown.  A village  of  Shawnee  and 
Seneca,  taking  its  name  from  the  Shaw- 
neechief  Captain  Lewis,  formerly  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Lewi.Mown,  Logan  co., 
Ohio,  on  lands  granted  to  them  by  treaty 
of  Sept.  29,  1817,  but  sold  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Lewistown  treaty  of  July 
20, 1S:U.  See  Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Oh  o,  ii, 
102,  1896;  Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
686,  732,  1899.  (•!•  m.) 

Leyva.  Locate<l  on  various  early  maps 
apparently  as  a settlement  of  New  iMex- 
ico,  but  in  reality  designed  to  indicate  a 
point  supposed  to  have  been  reached  by 
Francisco  Leyva  Bonilla  on  an  unauthor- 
ized expedition,  about  l.o94-96,  to  the 
tiuivira  region,  by  whose  inhabitants  he 
and  his  ixirty  were  killed.  See  Bancroft, 
Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  108,  1889;  D’Anville, 
map  Am.  Sept.,  1746;  Scpiier  in  Am.  Re- 
view, II,  520,  1848.  . 

leyza.— tiussefeld,  Charte  America,  1(9/  (mis- 

^^Lgalaigulil-lanas  ( U gala'-ignf  Wnas).^ 
A former  subdivision  ’ of  the  Gitins  of 
Skidegate,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col., 
a family  of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida. 
It  has  long  lieen  extinct.  The  name  may 
mean  ‘people  of  the  town  of  Lgalai.’ 
Swauton,  Cont.  Haida,  274,  1905. 

Liam.  A former  Chumashan  village  in 
Ventura  co..  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Julv  24,  1863. 

Liaywas.  An  unidentilied  tribe  which 
particijiated  in  the  Yakima  treaty  of 
1855,  and  was  placed  on  Yakima  res.. 
Wash.  It  may  have  been  a division  of 

the  Yakima.  (l.  f.  ) 

Li-ay-was. — U.  S.  Inrt.  Treat.  (1855),  n,  5‘24, 1903. 
Siaywas. — Ind.  Aft.  Kcp.,  110,  1874. 

Libantone.  A former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costaiioau,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  l’'rancisco.  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Lichtenau  (Ger. : ‘pastures  of  light’). 
A village  of  Moravian  Delawares  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Muskingnin,  3 m.  below 
Coshocton,  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio,  estab- 
lished in  1776.  Sometime  afterwanl  it 
was  abandoned  by  the  Moravians  on  ac- 
count of  the  hostilities  of  the  Himms  and 
other  warlike  trilu'S,  and  reoccujiied,  un- 
der the  name  of  Indaochaie,  by  hostile 
Indians,  until  destroyed  by  the  .\mericans 
in  1781.  See  Missions.  (.r.  m.) 


Indaochaie.— Butterfield, IVashington-IrvineCorr^ 

1882.  Lichtenau. — Loskiel.  Hist.  Miss.  Lnilou 
B”reth.,  pt.  3. 110. 1794;  Hecke  welder  in  Trans.  .\m. 
Philos.  Soc. ,11.  s.,  ly.  390, 1834. 

Licbtenfels  (Ger.:  rocks  of  light  ). 

A jMoravian  mission  station  in  w.  Green- 
land.—Crantz,  Hist.  Greenland,  i,  map, 

1 TGT 

Lick  Town.  A Shawnee  (?)  village,  in 
1776-82,  on  upper  Scioto  r.,  Ohio,  proba- 
bly near  Circleville.  The  true  name  was 
probably  Riqua  or  Chillicothe.  ( i.  M-) 

Lick  Town.— Hutchins,  map  in  Smith,  Bouquet  s 
Exped.,17f)6.  Salt  Lick  Town.— Smith,  ibid.,  67 
(not  Salt  Lick  Town  on  Mahoning  cr.). 

Lidlipa.  A former  Nishinam  village  m 
the  vallev  of  Bear  r.,  n.  Cal. 

Lidlepa.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  Xii,  22,  18/4. 
Lid'-li-pa.— Powers  in  Cont.  N..\.  Ethnoh,  ni,  316, 
1877 

Liebigstag.  An  Ahtena  village  on  the 
left  bank  of  Copper  r.,  Alaska,  lat.  61° 
57^  Ion.  145°  45';  named  from  its  chief. 
Liebigstag's  village. — .\ilen.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  120, 
1887 

Liesnoi  (Russian:  ‘woody’).  A Kani- 
agmiut  village  on  Wood  id.,  near  Kodiak, 
Ala-ska.;  pop.  157  in  1880,  120  in  1890. 

Lesnoi.  — Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  7o,  1893. 
Lesnova.— Petrol!  in  10th  Cen.sus,  Ala.ska,  nnip, 
188-1.  Tanignagmjut. — Ilolmherg,  Ethnog.  Skizz., 
map,  1855. 

Liggigd.  A village  connected  with  Con- 
cho, or  Loreto,  2 leagues  x.  of  that  mission, 
which  was  situated  opposite  the  island  of 
Carmen,  lat.  26°,  Lower  California  (Picolo 
in  Stocklein,  Nene  Welt-Bott,  no.  72, 
35,  1726).  Not  to  be  confounded  with 
Liguf,  about  14  leagues  farther  s. 

Lightning  stick.  See  Bull-roarer. 

Lignite.  See  Jet. 

Likatuit.  A division  of  the  Olamentke, 
occupying  a part  of  IMarin  co.,  C'al.  Their 
last  great  chief  was  IMarin  (q.  v.),  accord- 
ing to  Powers,  and  they  were  among  the 
Indians  under  San  Rafael  mission. 

Lecatuit. — Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  4,53,  1874.  Li- 
kat'-u-it.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnoh,  ni,  195, 
1877. 

Lilibeque.  A Chumashan  village  on  one 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids..  Cal.,  probably 
Santa  Rosa,  in  1542. 

Lilibique.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  186,  1857.  Lillibique.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  .\pr.  17, 1863. 

Lillooet  (‘wild  onion’).  One  of  the  4 
principal  Salish  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
British  Columbia,  situated  on  Fraser  r. 
around  the  months  of  Cayoosh  cr.  and 
Bridge  r.,  on  Seton  and  Anderson  lakes, 
and  soutliward  from  them  to  Harrison 
lake.  Pop.  978  in  1904.  Bands:  Anderson 
Lake,  Bridge  River,  Cayoosh  Creek  (2), 
Douglas,  Enias,  Fountain,  Kanlax,  Lil- 
looet (2),  Mission,  Niciat,  Pemberton 
iMeadows,  and  Schloss.  It  is  sometimes 
divided  into  the  Lower  Lillooet,  including 
the  Douglas  and  Pemberton  Meadows 
bands,  and  the  Upper  Lillooet,  including 
all  the  rest.  Consult  Teit,  Lillooet  In- 
dians, in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  in. 
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Chin  Nation. — Schoolcrnft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  173, 1855. 
Lillooet.— Can,  Ind.  All.  Rep.  1889,  115,  1890. 
Lilowat. — Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  268, 1877. 
Loquilt  Indians. — Mayno,  Brit.  Col.,  299,  1862. 
Sclavthamuk. — Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  AfT.,  Victoria, 


lillooet  woman,  (am.  Mus.  Nat.  hist.) 


II,  5.  Stla'tliumH.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes 
Can  10,  1839  (own  name).  Stla'tliumt^— Boas  in 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  80,  1890.  Stla'tlumQ.— 
Boas  as  quoted  by  Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soo. 
Can.  for  1891,  sec.  it,  5. 


Lillooet.  A band  and  town  of  Upper 
Lillooet  on  Fraser  r.,  where  it  is  joined 
bv  Cavoosh  cr.  The  Canadian  Reports 
oil  Indian  Affair.^  give  two  divisions  of  the 
Lillooet  band,  of  which  one  numbered  57 
and  the  other  ti  in  1904. 

Lillooet.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  pt.  II,  72,  1902. 
SEtL. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hi.st.,  ii,  172, 
1900  (native  name  of  the  village  of  Lillooet). 

Lilmalche  (L^tnd'tlcci) . One  of  the  two 
Cowichan  tribes  on  Thetis  id.,  off  the  s.  e. 
coast  of  Vancouver  id.;  pop.  19  in  1904. 
Given  as  a band  of  the  Penelakut  (q.  v. ) 
by  the  Canadian  Indian  Office. 

Lema'tfca.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  Lilmalche.— 
Can.  Ind.  AfT.  for  1901 , pt.  ii,  161.  Ll-mache.— Ibid., 
1897,362,1898.  Ll-mal-che.— Ibid.,  1898,  417.  Llmal- 
ches.— Ibid.,  1883, 190. 

Lilshiknom.  A branch  of  the  Y uki  who 
lived  on  the  w.  bank  of  Eel  r.,  a short 
distance  below  the  junction  of  Middle  fork 
aii(l  South  Eel  r.,  x.  Cal.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Lincoln  Island.  An  island  in  Penobscot 
r. , Me. , near  Lincoln,  37  in.  aboveOldtown, 
occuTiied  by  about  30  Penobscot  Indians. 

Lincoln.— So  called  bv  the  whites.  Madnaguk.— 
Gatschct,  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887  (Penob- 
scot name). 

Linguistic  families.  The  linguistic  di- 
versity of  the  Indians  is  iierhaps  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  American  ethnolo- 
gy. While  certain  general  features,  such, 
for  example,  as  incorporation,  use  of  verb 
and  pronoun,  emiiloyment  of  generic  par- 
ticles, use  of  nongrammatical  genders, 
etc.,  usually  occur,  most  of  tlie  languages 
of  the  New  World  exhiliit  analogies  jus- 
tifying their  classitication,  on  psychic, 
grounds  at  least,  as  a single  family  of 
speech;  nevertheless,  the  comparison  of 
their  vocabularies  leads  to  the  recognition 
of  the  existence  of  a large  number  of  lin- 
guistic families  or  stocks  having  lexically 
no  resemblance  to  or  connection  wdth  each 
other.  Boas  (f^cience,  xxtii,  644,  1906)  is 
of  the  opinion,  however,  that,  considering 
the  enormous  differences  in  the  psycho- 
logical bases  of  morjihology  in  American 
Indian  languages,  such  ]>sychic  unity  in 
one  family  of  speech  can  hardly  lie  predi- 
cated with  confidence.  Also,  it  may  lie 
that  the  Paleo- Asiatic  languages  of  Siberia 
may  perhaps  belong  ivith  tbe  Ameritmn 
tongues.  This  linguistic  diversity  was  per- 
ceived and  commented  on  by  some  of  the 
early  Spanish  historians  and  other  writers 
on  American  subjects,  such  as  llervas. 
Barton,  and  Adelung;  but  the  “founder 
of  systematic  philology  relating  to  the 
North  American  Indians”  (in  the  words 
of  Powell)  was  Albert  Gallatin,  whose 
Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes  within  the 
United  States  East  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  in  the  British  and  Ru.«sian  Pos- 
sessions m North  America  was  iniblished 
in  18,36  in  the  Transactions  and  Col  lections 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  ( Ar- 
chmologia  .\niericana,  ii),  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  Tlu'  jirogress  of  research  and  of 
linguistic  cartography  since  Gallatin’s 
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time  is  sketched  in  Powell’s  epoch-mark- 
ing article,  “Indian  linguistic  families” 
(7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1-142,  1891),  with  ac- 
companying map,  embodying  the  au- 
thor’s own  researches  and  those  of  the 
experts  of  the  Bureau.  Taking  vocabu- 
lary and  dictionary  as  the  factors  of  dis- 
crimination, Powell  recognized,  n.  of  the 
]Mexican  boundary,  the  following  58 
“distinct  linguistic  families”  or  stocks: 
Adaizan  (since  determined  to  be  a part 
of  the  Caddoan),  .Vlgomjuian,  Athapas- 
can, Attacapan,  Beothukan,  Caddoan, 
Chimakuan,  Chimarikan,  Chimmesyan, 
Chinookan,  Chitimachan,  Chumashan, 
Coahuiltecan,  Copehan,  (.'ostanoan,  lOski- 
mauan,  Esselenian,  Inxjuoian,  Kala])oo- 
ian,  Karankawan,  Keresan,  Kiowan,  Kit- 
unahan,  Koluschan,  Kulanapan,  Kusan, 
Lutuamian,  iMariposan,  5Io(iuelumnan, 
Muskhogean,  Natchesan,  Palaihnihan 
(since  consolidated  with  Shastan),  Piman, 
Pujunan,  Quoratean,  Salinan,  Salishan, 
Sastean  (Shastan),  Shahaptian,  Shosho- 
nean,  Siouan,  Skittagetan,  Takilman, 
Tanoan,  Tirnuquanan,  Tonikan,  Tonka- 
wan,  Uchean,  Waiilatpuan,  Wakashan, 
Washoan,  Weitspekan,  Wishoskan,  Yako- 
nan,  Yarian,  Ynkian,  Yuman,  Zufiian. 
This  is  the  working  list  for  students  of 
American  languages,  and,  with  minor 
variations,  will  remain  the  authoritative 
document  on  the  classification  of  Ameri- 
can linguistic  stocks.  (See  Kroeber  in 
Am.  Anthrop,  vii,  570-98,  1905,  where 
modifiations  are  pro])osed.)  A revised 
edition  of  the  map,  containing  the  results 
of  the  latest  investigations,  appears  in 
this  Handbook. 

A marked  feature  of  the  distribution 
of  Indian  linguistic  families  x.  of  Mex- 
ico is  the  presence  or  former  exist- 
ence in  what  are  now  the  states  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  of  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  number,  while  some  other 
stocks  (Algonquian,  Ath.a])ascan,  Siouan, 
Khoshonean,  Eskirnauan)  have  a very 
wide  distribution.  The  Pacific  coast  con- 
trasts with  the  Atlantic  by  reason  of  the 
mult  iplicity  of  its  linguistic  familiesas  com- 
pared with  the  few  on  the  eastern  littoral. 
The  distribution  of  the  Eskirnauan  family 
along  the  whole  retie  coast  from  New- 
foundland to  Bering  sea,  and  beyond  it 
in  a portion  of  Asia,  is  remarkable.  The 
Uchean  and  the  extinct  Beothukof  New- 
foundland are  really  the  only  small  fam- 
ilies of  the  .\tlantic  slope.  The  C’atawba 
and  related  tribes  in  the  Carolinas  jirove 
the  earlier  possession  of  that  country  by 
the  primitive  Siouan,  who.«e  migrations 
were  generally  westward.  TheTuscarora 
and  relati'd  tribes  of  Virginia  and  south- 
ward show  the  wanderings  of  the  Iro- 
(juois,  as  ilo  the  Navaho  and  .\j>ache 
those  of  the  Athapascans. 


In  1896  5IcGee  (The  Smithson.  Inst., 
1846-9(),  877,  1897)  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  belonging  to  the  various 
linguistic  families  as  follows:  Algonquian 
36,  Athapascan  58,  Attacapan  2,  Beothu- 
kan 1,  Caddoan  9,  Chimakuan  2,  Chi- 
marikan 2,  Chimmesyan  (Tsimshian)  8, 
Chinookan  11,  Chitimachan  1,  Chuma- 
shan Coahuiltecan  22,  Copehan  22, 
Costanoan  5,  ICsklmauan  70,  Esselenian 
1,  Iroquoian  18,  Kalapooian  8,  Karanka- 
wan 1,  Kere.'^an  17,  Kiowan  1,  Kitunahan 
4,  Koluschan  12,  Kulanapan  80,  Kusan  4, 
Lutuamian  4,  Mariposan  24,  ]\Ioquelum- 
nan  35,  IMuskhogean  9,  Nahuatlan  ?,  Na- 
tchesan 2,  Palaihniham8,  Piman  7,  Ihiju- 
nan  26,  ()uoratean  8,  Salinan  2,  Salishan 
64,  Sastean  1,  Serian  8,  Shahaptian  7, 
Shoshonean  12,  Siouan  68,  Skitttagetan 
(Ilaida)  17,  Takilman  1,  Tanoan  14,  Timu- 
quanan  60,  Tonikan  3,  Tonka  wan  1, 
Uchean  1,  'Waiilatpuan  2,  Wakashan 
(Kwakiutl-Nootka)  87,  Washoan  1,  Weit- 
spekan 6,  Wishoskan  8,  Yakonan  4,  Ya- 
nan  1,  Ynkian  5,  Yuman  9,  Zufiian  1. 
Of  this  large  number  of  tribes,  some  are 
of  little  importance,  while  others  may  be 
local  divisions  and  not  tribes  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  This  is  true,  for  exam- 
ple, of  two  at  least  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Kitunahan  family,  and  of  not  a few  of  the 
-MgoiKjuian  “tribes.”  Some  families,  it 
will  be  seen,  consist  of  but  a single  tribe: 
Beothukan,  Chitimachan,  Esselenian, 
Karankawan,  Kiowan,  Takilman,  Tonka- 
wan,  Uchean,  Washoan,  Yanan,  Zufiian; 
but  of  these  a few  (such  as  Zufiian  and  Kio- 
wan) are  very  important.  The  amount 
of  linguistic  variation  serving  as  an  index 
of  triiial  division  varies  considerably,  and 
in  many  cases,  especially  with  the  older 
writers,  the  delimitations  are  very  imper- 
fect. Researches  now  in  progress  will 
doubtless  elucidate  some  of  these  points. 

Besides  the  classilication  noted  above, 
liascd  on  vocabulary,  certain  others  are 
possible  which  take  into  consideration 
grammatical  ])eculiarities,  etc.,  common 
to  several  linguistic  families.  Thus, 
groups  may  be  distinguished  within  the 
56  families  of  speech,  embracing  two  or 
more  of  them  which  seem  to  be  gram- 
matically or  syntactically  related,  or  in 
both  these  respects,  while  in  nowise  re- 
sembling ('ach  other  in  lexical  content. 
E rom  considerations  of  this  sort  Boas  finds 
resemblances  between  several  of  the  n.  w. 
Pacific  coast  families.  Grammatically, 
the  Koluschan  (Tlingit)  and  Skittagetan 
(Ilaida)  and  the  Athaj'iascan  seem  to  lie 
distantly  related,  and  some  lexical  coin- 
cidences have  been  lu  ited.  The  occurrence 
ot  ])ronominal  gender  in  the  Salishan  and 
Chimakuan  stocks  is  thought  by  Boas  to 
be  of  great  importance  as  suggesting  rela- 
tionship between  these  two  families.  The 
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Waka^jhan  ( Kwakiutl-Nootka),  Saliyhan, 
and  Chiniakuan  s^tocks  all  possess  sullix- 
nouns  and  inliected  adverbs,  similarities 
pointing,  ])erhaps,  to  a coramon  source 
(Mem.  liiternat.  Conj^.  Authrop.,339-:»46, 
1894).  The  laiiguajies  of  California  have 
recently  been  carefully  studied  by  Dixon 
and  Ivroeber  ( Am.  Aiitbrop.,  v,  1-2(5, 1908; 
VII,  213-17,  190r>;  viii,  no.  4,190t>),m;d  the 
former  has  determined,  as  Gatscliet  had 
suspected,  that  the  Sastean  and  Palaihni- 
han  ( Achomawi)  constitute  one  stock,  to 
which  the  Bureau  of  x\.merican  Ethnology 
applies  the  name  Shastau.  A similar  coal- 
escence of  theCostaiioan  and  Moiiuelum- 
uan  stocks  is  also  suggested.  Taking  other 
than  lexical  (Oements  into  consideration, 
the  languages  of  Cahloruia  (exclusive  of 
theATiman  and  Ahuiaii)  may  he  arranged 
in  three  groups:  Southwestern,  or  (’hu- 
mash  type;  northwestern,  or  Vurok  type; 
central,  or  Maidu  tyjie — the  last  being  by 
far  the  most  nunu'rons.  This  systemati- 
zation for  California  rests  on  imjnominal 
incorporation,  syntactical  cases,  etc. 

Morphological  jieculiarities,  possessed  in 
common,  according  to  some  authoritii>s, 
indicate  a relationship  between  Piman, 
Nahuatlan  (IMexican),  and  Shoshonean. 
The  Kitunahan  of  n.  Idaho  and  s.  e. 
British  Columbia  has  some  structural 
characteristics  resembling  those  of  the 
Bhoshonean,  particularly  the  method  of 
object-noun  incorporation.  Gatscliet,  in 
1891  ( Karank.  Inds.,  1891),  suggested  the 
probaliility  of  some  relationship  between 
the  Karankawan,  Pakawa  (CMahuilte- 
can),  and  Tonkawan.  It  is  nearly  certain 
also,  as  supposed  by  Brinton,  that  Natchez 
is  a Muskhogean  dialect.  The  now  ex- 
tinct Beothukan  of  Newfoundland  has 
been  suspected  of  having  been  a mixed  and 
much  distorted  dialect  of  one  or  other  of 
the  great  linguistic  families  of  the  region 
adjacent.  Brinton  ( Amer.  Race,  68, 1891 ) 
was  of  opinion  that  “the  general  mor- 
phology seems  somewhat  more  akin  to 
Eskimo  than  to  xUgonkin  example.-?.” 
The  amount  of  material  extant  in  the 
languages  of  the  various  stocks,  as  well 
as  the  literature  about  them,  is  in  nowise 
uniform.  Borne,  like  the  Beothukan, 
Esselenian,  and  Karankawan,  are  uttc-rly 
extinct,  and  but  small  vocabularies  of 
them  have  been  presc‘rved._  Of  others, 
who  still  survive  in  limited  or  de- 
creasing numbers,  like  the  Chiniakuan, 
Chimarikan,  Chitimachan,  Chumashan, 
Coahuiltecan,  (5ostanoau,  Kalapooian, 
Mariposan,  Moiiuelumnan,  Natche.^an, 
Pujunau,  Balinan,  Bhastan,  rakilman, 
Washoan,  Weitspekan,  Yakonan,  and 
Yukian,  the  vocabularies  and  texts  col- 
lected are  not  very  extensive  or  conclu- 
sive. The  Algon<iuian,  .Vthapascan,  I’.s- 
kimauau,  Iroipioiau,  Muskhogean, Balish- 
an,  Bkittagetan,  Koluschan,  and  Biouan 


families  are  represented  by  many  gram- 
mars, dictionaries,  and  native  texts,  both 
published  and  in  manuscript.  The  ex- 
tent and  value  of  the.se  materials  may 
be  seen  from  the  bibliographies  of  the 
late  J.  C.  Pilling,  of  the  Algonquian, 
xMhaiiascan,  (diinookan,  Eskimauan,  Iro- 
(pioian,  Muskhogean,  Balishan,  Biouan, 
and  IVakashan  stocks,  published  as  bul- 
letins by  the  Bureau  of  ximerican  I'^th- 
nology.  (a.  F.  c.) 

Linoklusha  { Lin-ok-la'-sha,  ‘craylis.h’). 
xV  clau  of  the  Kushapokla  phratry  of  the 
Choctaw. — Morgan,  xVnc.  Boc.,  162,  1877. 

Lintchanre  (‘Hat  sides  of  dogs’).  A 
clan  or  division  of  the  Thlingchadinne 
living  X.  and  e.  of  the  x.  arm  of  Great 
Blave  lake,  in  IMackenzie  Ter.,  Canada. 
Klin-tchanpe.— I’etitot.  Aiitoiirdu  lacdes  Esclayes, 
3(13.  1891.  Klin-tchonpeh.— Ibid. ,303.  Lin-tchanrk— 
I’etitot  ill  liul.  Soc.  de  Gi'-og.  I’ari.'f,  chart,  1875. 

' Lin-tchanpe.— I’etitot,  M.S.  vocal).,  B.  A.  E.,  1865. 
L’in-tchanpe. — I’ctitot.  Diet.  I)ciif'-Dindji5,  x.x, 
1876.  Plats-cotes-de-chien  du  fort  Rae. — Ibid. 

Lintja.  x\  former  Chumashan  village 

near  Banta  Barbara,  Cal. 

Lintja.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner.  Apr.  91,  18(j3. 
Luijta.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i.  159,  1871  (mis- 
quoted from  Taylor). 

Lions  Creek.  The  local  ntuiu*  for  a for- 
mer band  of  Balish  under  Fra.^er  super- 
intendency, Brit.  Col. 

Leon’s  Creek.— Can.  Iml.  -AIT.  for  1S78,  78.  Lion's 
Creek.— Ibid.,  1879.  1:58. 

Lipajenne.  subdivision  ol  llu*  Eipan. 
Lipajen-ne. — Orozco  v Bc'rra.  Gcog.,  .59,  1861.  Lip- 
anjen-ne.— Escudero,  Not.  Estad.  de  Chibnnhna, 
212,  1831. 

Lipan  (adapted  from  Ipn-nWle,  ajipar- 
ently  a personal  name;  ?t’dc=‘people’ ). 
An  Apache  tribe,  designating  themselves 
Naizhan  (‘ours,’  ‘our  kind’),  which  at 
various  jieriods  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies roamed  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
in  New  IMexico  and  Mexico  eastward 
through  Texas  to  the  Gtdf  coast,  gaining 
a livelihood  by  dej>rt'dations against  oilier 
tribes  tind  especitdly  against  the  white 
settlements  of  Texas  and  iMexico.  The 
name  has  jmibably  been  emjiloyed  to 
include  other  .\]>ache  groups  of  the  south- 
ern plains,  such  as  the  Mescaleros  and 
the  Kiowa  Ajiache.  The  Franciscan  mis- 
sion of  Ban  Baba  (ij.  v.)  was  e.«bij)lisbed 
among  tbe  Li]>an  in  Texas  in  1757,  but  it 
was  soou  destroyed  by  their  enemies,  the 
Comanche  and  Wichita.  In  1761-62  the 
missions  of  Ban  Lorenzo  and  Candelaria 
werealso  founded,  but  these  met  a like  fate 
ill  1767.  In  1805  the  Lijian  were  reported 
to  be  divided  into  3 bands,  numbering 
300,  350,  and  100  men,  res])ectively;  this 
api>arently  gave  rise  to  their  subdivision 
by  Orozc(')  y Berra  in  1864  into  the  Lijia- 
jenne,  Lijianes  de  .Arriba,  and  Lipanes 
de  .Vbajo.  In  18;>9,  umler  chief  Castro, 
they  sided  with  the  Ti'xans  against  the 
Conianche  (Bchoolcraft,  Thirty  A ears, 
642,  1851  ) ; they  wen>  always  friends  with 
their  congeners,  the  Mescaleros,  and  with 
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the  Toiikawa  after  1855,  hut  were  ene- 
mies of  the  Jiearillas  and  the  Ute.  Be- 
tween 1845  and  1856  tliey  suffered  se- 
verely in  the  Texan  wars,  the  design  of 
which  was  the  extermination  of  the 
Indians  within  the  Texas  border.  Most 
of  them  were  driven  into  Coahuila, 
Mexico,  where  they  resided  in  the  Santa 
Rosa  mts.  with  Kickai)oo  and  other 
refugee  Indians  from  the  United  States, 
until  the  19  survivors  wer(‘  taken  to  x.  w. 
Chihuahua,  in  Oct.,  190.8,  whence  they 
were  brought  to  the  United  States  about 
the  l)eginniug  of  1905  and  ])laced  on  the 
Mescalero  res.,  N.  Mex.,  wlu^-e  they  now 
(1905)  nund)er  about  25  anti  are  nuiking 
more  rapid  jtrogress  toward  civilization 
than  their  Indian  neighbors.  In  addition 
there  are  one  or  two  Lipan  numbered 
with  the  54  Tonkawa  under  the  Ponca, 
Pawnee,  and  Oto  agency,  Oakland  res., 
Okla.,  and  a few  with  the  Kiowa  Apache 
in  the  same  territory,  making  the  total 
population  about  85.  The  Lipan  resem- 
ble the  other  Apache  in  all  important 
chara(4eristics.  They  were  often  known 
under  the  designation  Cancy,  Chanze, 
etc.,  the  Frem'h  form  of  the  Caddo  col- 
lective name  {Ku^nlsi)  for  the  eastern 

.\pache  tribes.  (f.  w.  n.) 

Apaches  lipanes.— MS.,  1791-92,  in  Tex.  State  ar- 
chives. A-tagui. — Mooney,  Held  notes,  B.  A.  L., 
1.S97  ( ‘ timber  Apache Kiowa  name,  used  also 
for  Mesealeros).  Canceres. — Esendero,  Not.  Nu- 
evo Mex.,  84,  1819.  Cancers.— Lewis,  Trav.,  19.i, 
1809.  Cances.— Sibley  (180.5),  Hi.st.  Sketches,  74, 
1800  (Caddo  name;  ‘deceivers’).  Cancey.--lr. 
Doc.  of  1719  quoted  bv  Bandelier  in  Andi.  Inst. 
Papers,  ui,  178, 1.H90.  Canchy.— Bienville  (1700)  in 
Margry,  Dec.,  iv,  442,  1880.  Cancy.— La  Ilai’iie 
(1719),'ibid.,  vi,  277, ‘285,  1880.  Canecis.— Jefferys, 
.Vm.  .Vtlas,  map  8,  1770.  Caneeci.— -Vnville,  map 
N.  Am.,  1752.  Canees.— Schoolcraft,  Did. Tribes, 
v,.571,1855.  Canessy.— Iberville  (1700)  in  Margry, 
Dec.,  IV,  874,  18,80.  Cannecis. — Baudry  des  Lo- 
ziOrcs  Vov.  La.,  ‘242,  1802.  Cannecy.— La  Harpe 
(1719)  in  >iargrv,  Dec.,  vi,  262,  1.8.80.  Cannensis.— 
French,  Hi.st.  Coll.  La.,  il,  11,  1875.  Cannessi.-- 
Carte  des  Boss.  Angloises,  1777.  Cantey.— .loutel 
(1687)  in  Margrv,  DOc.,  ill,  409,  1878.  Chancre^— 
Joiitel  (1087)  in  Margry,  D£‘C.,  in,  288,  18/8. 
Chanzes.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
I,  138,  .840.  Concee.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  110, 
1806.  Gipanes. — Hamilton,  Mex.  Handbk.,  48, 
18.83.  Hu-ta'-ci.— ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  9.  1884 
(•forest  Apache’:  Comanche  name).  Hu.vul.— 
Gatscliet,  Tonkawe  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Tonkawa 
name).  Ipa-nde. — Arricivita  (1792)  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ill,  181,  1890. 
Ipandi.— Ibid.,  1.80.  K‘an'-dzi.— ten  Kate.  Syno- 
nymie,  10,  18.84  (Caddo  name).  Kantsi'.— Gat- 
schet,  Caddo  and  Yatas.si  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  05. 
Kareses.— McKennev  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
79,  18.58  (probablv  identical),  lanecy.— Walclie, 
Charte  von  Ani.,  1.805  (mi.sprint).  Lapan.-- 
Niles’  Register,  i,.\.xi,  119,  1.846.  Lapanas. — Bol- 
laerl  in  .loiir.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  n,  ‘270,  18.50. 
Lapane. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vi,  1.8-18.  Lapanne. — 
Ibid.,  viii.  Lee  Fanis. — Pike,  Trav.,  337,  1811. 
Lee  Pawnees. — Pike,  Exped.,  ai)p.',  pt.  3,  '29,  1810. 
Lepan.— Sen.  Ex.  Conf.  Doc.  13,  ‘29th  Cong.,  2d 
scss.,  1,  1846.  Le  Fanis. — Pike,  Exped.,  app., 
pi.  3,  9,  1810.  Lipaines.— Alegre,  Hist.  Comp, 
.le.sus,  i,  330,  1.841.  Lmane.— MS.  in  Tex.  Slate 
arch.,  no.  1.55,  1792.  Lipanes  Llaneros.— Doc.  ol 
1828  in  Bol.  Soc.  Geog.  Mex., ‘264,  1870.  Lipanis. — 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  ix,  1818.  Lipanos.-;-l'>cndero, 
Not.  Estad.de  Chihuahua,  ‘244,1831.  Lipau.— Imi. 
Aff.  Rep.,  170, 1875  (misprintl.  Lipaw, — HolTman 


in  Bui.  Soc.  d’.-Vnthrop.  de  Paris,  3d  s.,  vi,  ‘206, 
1883  (misprint).  Lippans.— Butler  and  Lewies 
(18-16)  in  H.  R.  Doc. 70, 29th  Cong.,‘2d  4,184/ 
Na'-izha'n.— Mooney,  liehl  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1897 
(own name;  ‘ours’,  ‘our kind’  + (/«//(.•  people  : 
cf  Kiowa  Apache).  Navone.— Gat.schet  Coman- 
che MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884(Comanehe  name)  Nipan  — 
Ibid.  (Comamdiepron.  of  Lipan)  Ocanes.— Uhfle, 
Liinder,  121,  1801  (probably  identical) 
Schermerhorn  (1812)  m Mas.s.  H ist  CoU.,  21  .s.  ii,  29 
1814  (mistake).  Seepans. — Lane  (18.-)4)  in  Sc  hool- 
craft Ind.  Tribes,  y; 089,  1855.  Shi'ini.-Mocmey. 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1897  (‘summer  people  (?  : 
former  Mescalero  name).  Siapanes.— L hue,  Lan- 
!k"  121  im.  Sinapans.-lberville  (1099.)  in  Mar- 
tirv’  Dec,,  iv, 316. 1880.  Sipan.— Latham  in  1 rans. 
Pliiiol.  Soc. Lond. ,102,18,50.  Sypanes.— Robin  \ oy. 
Loiii.siane,  in,  L'i,  1W7.  Tu-tsan-nde.— Mooney, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1897  (‘great  water  people  ; 
Mescalero  name),  'tfxul.— Ihit.schet,  Tonkawe 
MS  B A E.  (Tonkawa  name  lor  a spiral 
anrilied  to  the  Lif/an  on  account  of  their  coiled 
hab)  Yabipais  Lipan.-Garces  (1776),  Diary  404, 
1900.  Yavipai-Lipanes.— GarcOs  (17/0)  eUed  liy 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  114,  1890.  . 

Lipanes  de  Abajo  (Span. : ‘ lower  Li- 
pans’).  -A- former  branch  of  the  Lipan. 

Lipanes  de  Abajo.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog..  .59,  1864. 
Lipanes  del  Sur.— Doc.of  1828  in  Bol.  Soc.  Geog. 
Mex.,  504, 1869.  . 

Lipanes  de  Arriba  (Span.;  upper  Li- 
paiis’).  A former  lirancli  of  the  Lipan. 
Lipanes  de  Arriba. —( )rozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  59.  1864. 
Lipanes  del  Norte.— Doc.  of  18‘28  in  Bol.  Soc.  Geog. 
Mex.,  504,  1809.  ,.  . . f 

Lipillanes.  Mentioned  as  a division  ot 
the  Llaneros.  (fohikohin,  (iuhikaiiide, 
Kicahari. 

Lipallanes. — Escudero,  N(>t.  de  Chihuahua,  22l>, 
1,834.  Lipillanes.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  59,  1804. 
Lipiyanes. — E.scudero,  Not.  de  Sonora  y Sinaloa, 
68,1849.  , 

Lipook.  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purisima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
oo..  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 


1860. 

Lisahuato.  A former  Chumashan  vil-  • 
lage  near  I’urfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  (Al.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Lisichi.  A former  Chumashan  village 
in  Ventura  co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  July  24,  1863. 

Lisuebu.  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  A])r.  24,  18()3).  Perhaps  iden- 
tical with  the  jireceding. 

Lithenca.  .V  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  San  .luan 
Bautista  mi.'^^sion.  Cab- Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Nov.  25,  1860. 

Littefutebi.  A former  Upper  Creek 
t05vn  at  the  head  of  Canoe  or.,  in  St  Clair 
CO.,  -A. la.  It  was  burned  bv  Col.  Dyer, 
Oct.  29,  1813. 

Littafatchee.— Rovee  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  Ala. 
map.  1899.  Littafatchee.— Flint.  Ind.  Wars,  175, 
18S:L  Littefutchee.— Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  n,  294, 
1851.  Olitifar.— .Tuan  de  la  Vandera  (1579)  in 
Smitli,  Colec.  Doc.  PTa..  i,  18, 18.57. 

Little  Abraham.  See  Ahraltam. 

Little  Carpenter.  See  Allahillcicnlla. 

Little  Crow  {('fu’lan  ivakan  matli,  ‘ tlm 
sacrc<l  jiigeon-hawk  whicb  comes  walk- 
ing’). A chief  of  the  Kajtosia  division 
of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  which,  under 
his  father  Little  Crow,  as  under  hisgrand- 
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father  Little  Thunder,  luul  its  lieadquar- 
ters  at  Kaposia  (Kapozha),  a village  on 
the  w.  hank  of  the  Mississippi,  10  or  12  ni. 
below  the  mouth  of  Minnesota  r.  In 
1846,  while  intoxicated,  he  was  shot  and 
wounded  by  his  brother;  this  caused  him 
to  try  to  discourage  drinking  among  his 
followers,  and  ])robably  induced  him  the 
same  year  to  ask  of  the  Indian  agent  at 
Ft  Snelling  a missionary  to  reside  at  his 
village,  as  a result  of  which  K(“V.  Thomas 
S.  Williamson  was  sent.  Although  Little 
Crow  was  a sigiu'r  (under  the  name  of 
Ta-oya-te-duta,  ‘His  peoj)Ie  are  red’)  of 
the  treaty  of  Mendota,  JMinn.,  Aug.  5, 
1851,  by  which  the  Dakota  ceded  most  of 
their  Minnesota  lands  to  the  United 
States,  he  used  the  treaty  as  a means  of 
creating  dissatisfaction  and  ultimately  in 
bringing  on  the  disastrous  outbreak  of 
1862.  In  this  outbreak,  during  which 
more  than  a thousand  settlers  were  killed. 
Little  Crow  was  the  recognized  leader. 
Subsequent  to  the  cession  of  1851  several 
bands,  including  the  Kaposia,  were  re- 
moved to  a large  reservation  on  the  up])er 
Minnesota,  where  they  dwelt  pi'acefnlly, 
professing  genuine  friendshij)  for  the 
white  settlei’s,  until  they  rose  suddenly 
on  Aug.  18,  1862,  and  spreading  them- 
selves along  the  frontier  for  more  than 
200  m.,  killed  white  men,  women,  and 
children  without  mercy.  Little  ttrow  led 
the  tierce  though  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Ft  Ridgely,  IMinn.,  Aug.  20-22,  1862,  in 


LITTLE  CROW  THE  ELDER.  (mcKENnEV  and  Haul) 


which  he  was  slightly  wounded,  .\lter 
the  defeat  of  the  hostilesat  Wood  lake. 
Sept.  28, 1862,  bv  Gen.  Sibley,  Little  Crow 
with  200  or  800  followers  tied  to  the  i>ro- 
tection  of  his  kindred  on  the  plains  far- 


ther w.  He  was  killed  by  a settler  named 
Lamj)son,  July  8,  1868,  at  a place  N.  of 
Hutchinson,  MeLt'od  co.,  IMinn.  lie  was 
probably  nearly  60  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Little  Crow  had  had 


LITTLE  CROW  THE  YOUNGER 

6 Avives  and  22  children,  ('onsult  iMinn. 
Hist.Soc.  Coll.,  111,1880;  iv,  1876;  llryant 
and  Murch,  History  of  the  Great  Massacre 
by  the  Sioux  Indians  in  1862;  Indian  Af- 
fairs Report  for  1868;  Neill,  Hist.  Minn., 
1858.  (f-T.) 

Little  Forks.  A Chippewa  res.  formerly 
on  Tittibawassee  r.,  in  lower  iMiehigan, 
sold  in  1887. 

Little  Munsee  Town.  A former  Munsee 
village  a few  miles  k.  of  Anderson,  Madi- 
son co.,  Ind.,  on  land  sold  in  1818  (Royce 
in  1st  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  map,  1881).  It  may 
be  identical  with  Kiktheswemud. 

Little  Osage  Village.  .\  former  Osage 
village  on  O.^age  res.,  ()kla.,  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Neosho  r. — iMct^oy  ( 1887)  in  Sen. 
Doc.  120,  25th  ('ong.,  2d  sess.,  map,  952, 
1888. 

Little  Raven  {Ifusa,  ‘Young  Crow’). 
An  Arajiaho  chief.  He  was  tirst  signer, 
for  the  Southern  Arapaho,  of  the  treaty 
of  I'ort  Wise,  Colo.,  Id'b.  18,  1861.  At  a 
later  period  betook  part  with  the  allied 
Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  in  the  war  along 
the  Kansas  border,  but  joined  in  the 
tn'aty  of  Medicine  Lodge,  Ivans.,  in  1867, 
!>y  which  these  tribes  agreed  to  go  on  a 
I'cservation,  after  which  treaty  all  his 
effort  was  consistently  directed  toward 
keeping  his  pt'ople  at  [leace  with  the 
Government  and  leading  them  to  civili- 
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ziition.  Through  his  influence  the  body 
of  the  xirapaho  remained  at  peace  ^\•ith 
thewhites  wlien  theirallies,  the  Cheyenne 
and  Kiowa,  went  on  the  warpatli  in 
1874-75.  Little  Raven  died  at  Canton- 
ment, Okla.,  in  the  winter  of  1889,  after 
having  maintained  for  20  years  a reputa- 
tion as  the  leader  of  the  progressive  ek'- 
ment.  lie  was  succeeded  by  Nawat, 
‘Left-hand’.  (J.  M-) 

Little  Rock  Band.  IMentioned  by  Parker 
(Minn.  Ilandbk.,  141,  1857)  asaSisseton 
division.  Not  identifled. 

Little  Rock  Village.  A Potawatomi  vil- 
lage in  N.  E.  Illinois  in  1832  (Camp  Tip- 
pecanoe treaty  (1832)  in  T.  8.  Ind.  Treat., 
698,  1873);  situated  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Kankakee  r.,  about  the  boundary  of 
Kankakee  and  Will  cos. 

Little  Thunder.  A Brule  Sioux  chief 
during  the  nnddle  of  the  19th  century. 
He  was  present  at  the  Grattan  massacre 
near  Ft  Laramie  in  1854,  and  assumed 
command  when  chief  Singing  Bear  was 
killed;  he  also  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Ash  Hollow,  Nebr.,  with  Gen.  Harney,  in 
1855,  and  continued  chief  until  his  death 
some  years  later.  Physically  Little  Thun- 
der was  a giant,  fully  six  feet  six  inches 
tall  and  large  in  proportion,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  of  superior  intelligence. 

Little  Turtle  {Micidkinikiva).  A chief 
of  the  :Miami  tribe,  born  at  his  village  on 
Kel  r.,  Ind.,  in  1752.  His  father  was 
a Miami  chief  and  his  mother  a Mahican; 
hence,  according  to  the  Indian  rule,  he 
was  a Mahirau  and  received  no  advan- 
tage from  his  father’s  rank — that  is,  he 
was  not  chief  by  descent.  However,  his 
talents  having  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
countrymen,  he  was  made  chief  of  the 
Miami  while  a comparatively  young  man. 
Little  Turtle  was  the  principal  leader  of 
the  Indian  forces  that  defeated  Gen. 
Harmaron  Miami  r.  in  Oct.  1790,  and  Gen. 
St  Clair,  at  St.  Marys,  Nov.  4,  1791,  and 
he  and  Bluejacket  were  among  the  fore- 
most leaders  of  the  Indians  in  their  con- 
flict with  Gen.  Wayne’s  army  in  1795,  al- 
though he  had  urged  the  Indians  to  make 
])eace  with  this  “chief  who  never  sleeps.” 
After  their  defeat  by  the  whites  he  joined 
in  the  treaty  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  Aug.  3, 
1795,  remarking,  as  he  signed  it,  “lam 
the  last  to  sign  it,  and  I will  be  the  last  to 
break  it.”  Faithful  to  this  promise  he 
remained  passive  and  counseled  peace  on 
the  part  of  his  {leople  until  his  death  at 
Ft  Wayne,  July  14,  1812.  Early  in  1797, 
accompanied  by  (’ajit.  Wells,  his  brother- 
in-law,  he  visited  President  Washington 
at  Philadelphia,  where  he  met  Count  Vol- 
neyand.Clen.  Kosciusko,  the  latter  pre- 
senting him  with  his  own  pair  of  elegantly 
mounted  pistols.  Although  Tecuinseh 
endeavored  to  draw  him  away  from  his 
peaceful  relations  with  the  whites,  his 


efforts  were  in  vain.  Llitte  Turtle’s  In- 
dian name  as  signed  to  different  treaties 
varies  as  follows:  Greenville,  Ang.  3, 1795, 
Meshekunnoghquoh;  Ft  Wayne,  June  7, 
1803,  Meseekunnoghquoh;  Vincennes, 
Aug.  21,  1805,  MashekakalKpioh;  Ft 

Wayne,  Sept.  30, 1809,  Meshekenogluiua. 
Consult  Drake,  Inds.  N.  Am.,  1880;  Brice, 
Hist.  Fort  Wayne,  1868;  Appleton’s 
Cyclop.  Am.  Biog.,  iii,  1894.  (c.  t.  ) 

Little  Turtle’s  Village.  A former  IMiami 
village  on  Eel  r.,  Ind.,  about  20  m.  N.  w. 
of  Ft  Wajme;  named  after  the  celebrated 
chief.  Little  Turtle,  who  was  born  there 
in  1752  and  made  it  his  home.  It  was 
in  existence  as  late  as  1812,  the  year  of 
Little  Turtle’s  death. 


little  turtle,  (from  a Painting  bv  Stuart  in  1797,  since 
Destroyed) 


Lituya.  A name  given  by  Niblack  to  a 
Tlingit  division  living  about  Lituya  bay, 
s.  E.  Alaska.  They  are  properly  a part 
of  the  Huna,  q.  v. 

Lituya.— Niblack,  Coast  Ind.  of  .Vlaska,  chart  i, 
18S9.  Ltuiskoe.— Veniaminoff.  Zapiski.  ii,  pt.  in, 
29,  1840  (a  town  with  200  pop.).  Shltuja.— Holm- 
berg,  Etlinog.  Skizz.,  niai>,  1855. 

Livangebra.  A former  rancheria,  jire- 
sumably  Costanoan,  connected  with  Do- 
lores mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

livangebra. —Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1801.  Livangelva. — Ibid,  (mentioned  a.s  distinct, 
though  seemingly  identical ).  Luianeglua. — Ibid, 
(also  mentioned  as  distinct ) . 

Liwaito  ( Wintun : = /hmt,  ‘waving’). 
A former  village  of  the  Patwin  subfamily 
of  the  Wintiin,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Winters,  Yolo  co..  Cal.  The 
Winttin  a])plied  the  name  al.so  to  Putah 
cr.  (s.  .\.  n. ) 

lewytos. — Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xiii.  5-12, 
1874.  Liguaytoy. — Bancroft.  Hist. Cal.,  iv,  71,1886. 
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Li-wai'-to. — Powers  in  Coiit.  N.  A.  KthiioL,  ill,  218, 
1877. 

Liyam  [LV-iidm).  A former  Cliuuui- 
shau  village  on  kSaiita  CYuz  id.,  ('al. — 
Henshaw,  Bnenaveiitura  vocab.,  JL 
A.  E.,  1884. 

Llagas  (Span.:  ‘wounds’).  A former 
groupof  Coeopa  ranclierias  on  the  w.  side 
of  the  Rio  Colorado,  just  below  tidewater, 
about  lat.  82°,  in  n.  k.  Lcjwer  California. 
Visited  and  so  named  by  Fray  Franeisco 
Carees,  Sejit.  17,  1771,  whic4i  is  given  as 
the  day  of  the  wounds  or  sores  of  St  Fran- 
cis Assisi. — Carees  (1775),  Diary,  188, 
IhOO. 

Llaneros  ( Span. : ‘ plainsmen  ’ ) . A term 
indefinitely  ajiplieil  to  the  former  wild 
tribes  of  the  Staked  plains  of  w.  Texas 
and  E.  New  Mexico,  including  the  Kwa- 
hari  Comanche  (q.  v. ) and  parts  of  the 
Jicarillas  and  the  Alescaleros.  See  (Jold- 
kaliiii,  (lahlkahulc. 

Llano.  A Papago  village  in  s.  .\rizona; 
pop.  70  in  1858. 

bel  Llano. — Bailey  in  1ml.  All.  Kep.,  20S,  1858. 

Lochcliioclia.  A former  Seminole  town 
60  m.  E.  of  Apalachicola,  and  near  ( )k- 
loknee,  Fla.;  Okoskaamathla  was  chief  in 
1823.— H.  R.  Fx.  Doc.  74  (1828),  19th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  26,  1826. 

Locobo.  A Costanoan  village  situated  in 
1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission. 
Cal. — Taylor  in  (’al.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 1860. 

Locust  Necktown.  A village  in  Alary- 
land,  occupied  in  1792  by  that  band  of  the 
Nanticoke  known  as  Wiwash,  q.  y. 

Locust  Neck. — Mt  .Johnson  conf.  (17.56)  in  K.  5'. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  983,  1865.  Locust  Necktown.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  S<k‘.,  it,  53,  1830. 

Lodges.  See  Earth,  lodge,  Grass  lodge, 
Habitations. 

Lodges  without  horses.  A former  Crow 
hand. — Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  144,  1851. 

Lofka.  A former  Kaiyuhkhotana  set- 
tlement on  the  w.  bank  of  \ukon  r., 
Alaska.  The  place  probably  consisteil  of 
only  a single  hut  occupied  by  an  Indian 
named  Lofka,  at  which  the  earliest 
American  travelers  on  tlie  Yukon  used  to 
spend  the  night. 

Lofka's  barrabora.  — Dull,  AliiskiU  211,  liS70. 

Logan.  A synonym  of  pokeloken,  in 
use  in  Maine,  and  probably  a corruption 
of  that  word.  ( p-  p-  ) 

Logan,  John  (?)  (native  name  Tah-gah- 
jute,  lit.  ‘ his  eyelaslies  stick  outer  above,’ 
as  if  looking  through  or  over  something, 
and  so  could  well  mean  ‘spying.’— Hew- 
itt). A noted  Indian  chief,  horn  at 
Shaniokin,  Pa.,  about  1725.  His  father, 
called  by  the  English  Shikellaniy  and  by 
the  Aloravians  Siiikellemus,  according  to 
Crantz  (Hist,  of  the  Brethren,  269,  1780), 
was  a white  man,  taken  jirisoner  in  Can- 
ada and  reared  among  the  Indians,  and 
was  later  made  chief  of  all  or  a jiart  of 
the  Indians  residing  at  Shamokin.  1 le  is 


usually  spoken  of  as  a Cayuga  chief,  while 
othens'  call  him  a Alingo,  the  common 
term  in  the  colonial  jierioil  for  those 
Iroquois  living  beyond  their  projier 
boundaries.  Hart  ram  says  that  he  was 
a Frenchman  horn  in  Alontreal,  but  as 
a {irisoner  was  adojited  by  the  Oneida. 
The  same  authority  further  states  that 
his  son  (jiresumably  Tah-gah-jute)  took 
the  name  J.iOgan  from  his  triend  Janies 
Logan,  who  was  secretary  and  for  a 
time  acting  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  lived  a lumdier  of  years  near  Beeds- 
ville.  Pa.,  sup})orting  himself  and  family 
by  hunting  and  the  .«ale  of  dressed  skins. 
Later,  about  1770,  he  removed  totheOhio 
and  was  living  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
cr.  when  visited  by  Heckewelder  in 
1772;  and  in  1774,  about  the  time  of  the 
Dunmore  war,  he  resided  at  Old  Chilli- 
cothe,  now  Westfall,  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Sciota  r.,  Pickaway  co.,  Obio.  In  1774  a 
number  of  Indians,  including  some  of 
Logan’s  relatives,  were  brutally  massacred 
at  tbe  mouth  of  Yellow  cr.  by  settlers  on 
the  Ohio,  in  retaliation,  it  was  claimed, 
for  the  murder  of  white  emigrants,  and 
for  a time  Alichael  Cresap  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  leader  in  this  massacre. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  as  t(> 
the  facts  in  this  case.  A careful  study  of 
the  evidence  given  by  .Jelterson  in  the 
appendix  to  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  by  ,1. 
J.  Jacob  in  his  Hiogra})hical  Sketch  of 
the  Life  of  Alichael  Cresaj),  an<l  by  Brantz 
Alayer  in  his  Tah-gah-jute,  leails  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  imn^sacre  of  the  In- 
dians was  by  ( Ircathouse  and  a jiarty  ol 
white  settlers,  and  that  (’resaj)  was  not 
present;  that  Logan’s  sister,  and  possibly 
some  other  relative,  were  killed;  that  his 
wife  was  not  murdered,  and  that  he  had 
no  children.  It  seems  evident,  however, 
that  Logan  was  brought  in  some  way  to 
believe  that  Cresap  led  the  attack,  tor 
several  months  J^ogaii  made  war  on  the 
border  settlements,  perpetrating  fearful 
barbarities  u{>on  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. In  thecelebratedsjieecliattributed 
to  him  lu'  boasts  of  these  murders.  This 
supposed  sjieech  was  jirobably  only  a 
memorandum  written  down  from  his 
statement  and  afterward  read  hefori'  tlu* 
treaty  meeting  at  Chillicothe,  at  which 
Logan  was  not’iHvsent.  1 1 is  intemperate 
habits,  begun  about  the  time  of  his  removal 
to  the  Ohio,  gri'w  upon  him,  and  after  the 
return  of  ]H‘ace  compelled  him  to  torbear 
the  use  of  the  tomahawk  he  became  an 
abaniloned  sot.  On  his  return  from  a 
trip  to  Detroit  in  17S0  he  was  killed  by 
his  nephew,  apparently  in  a (luarrel. 
His  wife,  who  was  aShawnei'  woman,  sur- 
vived him.  but  no  children  resulted  from 
their  union.  A ’ monunu'iit  to  Logan 
staniF  in  Fair  Hill  cemetery,  near  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.  (c.  T.) 
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Consult  Doddridge,  Settlement  and  In- 
dian Wars,  1821;  Mowe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio, 

II,  402,  1890;  Jacob,  Sketch  of  Cresap, 
1806;  Jefferson,  Notes  on  Va.,  1802,  1804; 
Kercheval,  Hist,  of  the  Valley  of  \a., 
18:18;  Loudon,  Narratives,  ir,  1811;  May- 
er, Tah-gah-jute  or  Logan,  1807;  Steven- 
son in  W.  Va.  Hist.  ^lag.,  iii,  144,  190,1. 

Logstown.  An  important  village  for- 
merly on  the  right  bank  of  Ohio  r.,  about 
14  m.  below  Pittsburg,  in  Allegheny  co.. 
Pa.  It  was  originally  settled  by  Shawnee 
and  Delawares  ])rior  to  1748,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  reported  by  Celoron 
to  contain  40  cabins  occupied  by  Iroquois, 
Shawnee,  “Loups”  (Delaware,  Munsee, 
and  Mahican),  as  well  as  Iroquois  from 
Sault  St  Louis  and  Lake  of  Two  Moun- 
tains, with  some  Nipissing,  Ahnaki,  and 
Ottawa.  Father  llonnecam])S,  of  the 
same  expedition,  estimated  the  number 
of  cabins  at  80,  and  says  “we  called  it 
Chiniugue,  from  its  vicinity  to  a river  of 
that  name”  (Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  ii,  142, 
1878);  but  it  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Shenango  some  distance  n.,  on 
Beaver  cr.  Croghan  in  170,5  (Thwaites, 
Early  West.  Trav.,  i,  127,  1904)  speaks  of 
Logstown  as  an  old  settlement  of  the 
Shawnee.  It  was  abandoned  about  1750 
and  reoci'Upied  by  a mixed  jiopulation  of 
jMingo  (chiefly  Seneca),  Mahican,  Otta- 
wa, an<l  others  in  the  English  interest. 
About  this  time  a new  village  was  built 
with  the  aid  of  the  French  on  a hill  over- 
looking the  old  site.  Logstown  was  an 
important  trading  rendezvous,  one  of 
Croghan’s  trading  houses  being  estal)- 
lished  there;  it  was  al.so  the  home  of 
Half-King  (Scnmiyatha  or  Monakatua- 
tha)  in  175:1-54  (although  it  is  stated  that 
his  dwelling  was  situated  a few  miles 
away),  and  was  a customary  stopping 
place  of  colonial  officers  and  eniis.sa- 
ries,  as  Weiser,  Cist,  Croghan,  CiToron, 
and  Washington,  the  latter  remaining 
here  live  <lays  while  on  his  way  to  Ve- 
nango and  i.e  lleeuf  in  175:i,  and  again 
making  it  a resting  place  while  on  his 
way  to  Kanawha  r.  in  1770.  l^ogstown 
was  also  the  scene  of  the  treaty  between 
the  Virginia  commissioners  and  the  In- 
dians of  this  section  in  1752.  According 
to  the  author  of  Western  Navigation  (70, 
1814),  and  Cuming  (Western  Tour,  80, 
1810),  there  was  al.«o  a settlement  known 
as  Logstown  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Ohio.  It  was  abandoned  by  the  Indians 
in  17>58,  immediately  after  the  ca])ture  of 
Ft  Du  <2uesne.  In  addition  to  the  au- 
thorities cited,  see  Darlington,  Christo- 
pher (list’s  Journals,  189:i;  Pa.  Col.  Rec., 
V,  348  et  seip,  1851.  (c.  t.  ) 

Chiningue. — Celoron  (17-19)  in  Miig.  .-Vm.  Hist.,  n, 
1 13,  1S78.  Chinnigne. — Tliwaites,  Kiirly  West. 
Trav.,  1,  24,  note,  190-1.  Lockstown. — Narr.  of  Ma- 
rie Le  I-loy  and  Barbara  Leininpor  (17, ')9)  transl.  in 
I’a.  >Iap.  Hist,  and  Biop..  xxi.x,no.  110,  412,  190.'\ 
Loggs  Town. — Dinwiddie  I’apers  (1751),  i.  0,  1883. 


Logg's-Town. — Hamilton  (1749)  in  N T.  Doc.^f^ol. 
Hist.,  VI,  531, 1855.  Loggs-town.— Bouquet  (1764), 
Exi)ed.,  45,  1868.  Logs  Town.— Croghan  (1748)  in 
N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  Vii,  267,18.56.  Log's  Town.  - 
French  oilicer  ( 1749),  ibid.,  iv,  533,  1855.  Shenan- 
go.—Thwaites,  oi>.  cit. 

Lohastalini  {Lo-lids-tdh‘-ni).  A former 
Cliumashan  village  in  Ventura  co..  Cal. 
— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Lohim.  A small  tShoshonean  band  liv- 
ing on  AVillow  cr.,  a s.  aflluent  of  the 
Columbia,  in  s.  Oregon,  and  jirobably 
belonging  to  the  IMono-Paviotso  grou]). 
Thev  have  never  made  a treaty  with  the 
Government  and  are  generally  siioken  of 
as  renegades  belonging  to  the  l.hnatilla 
res.  (Mooney).  In  1870  their  number 
was  reported  as  114,  but  the-  name  has 
not  appeared  in  recent  official  reports. 
Ross  mistook  them  for  Nez  I’erces. 

Lo-hlm.- .Moonev  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  743.  1896. 
Low-him.— RO.S.S,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  186, 1855.  "Willow 
Creek  Indians. — Mooney,  op  eit. 

Lojos.  A former  Chumashan  village  in 
Ventura  CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24,  1863. 

Xoka ( ‘ reeds’  \^phra<juuteii]).  A Navaho 
clan. 

Lbka.— Mattliew.s  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  104, 
1890.  Lbka^ine. — Ibid,  (fine  = ‘people’).  Loka- 
</Ine‘.— Matthews,  Navaho  hepends,  31, 1897(dme= 
■people’). 

Loko.  A tribe,  probably  Paviotso,  for- 
merlvlivingon  or  near  Carson  r.,  w.  Nev. — 
Holeman  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  152, 1852. 

Loksachumpa.  A former  Seminole  town 
at  the  head  of  St  Johns  r.,  Fla.  Lokpoka 
Takoosa  Hajo  was  chief  in  1823. — H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
27,  1820. 

Lolanko  (the  Sinkine  name  of  Bull  cr. ). 
A part  of  the  Sinkine  dwelling  on  Bull 
and  Salmon  crs.,  tributaries  of  the  s.  fork 
of  Eel  r.,  Humboldt  CO.,  Cal. 

Flonk'-o. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  113, 
1877  (so  called  bv  whites) . Loloncooks. — Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i,  447, 1874.  Lo-lon'-kuk.— Powers,  op. 
cit.  Loolanko.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf 'n,  1903 (Bull  er. ) . 

Lolsel  ( lol  ‘ tobacco’ , $el  ‘ people  ’ ) . The 
name  applied  to  the  Wintun  living  in  and 
about  Long  valley,  e.  of  Clear  lake,  Lake 
CO.,  Cal.  Their  territory  extended  w.  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  range  just  e. 
of  Clear  lake  and  was  there  contiguous 
to  Porno  territory.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Lold'-la.— Powers  in'  Cent.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni,  219, 
1877.  Loldlas.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo..  xiii,542, 
1874.  LoP-sel. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  -V.  Ethnol.,  ill, 
219, 1877. 

Lomavik.  A Kuskwogmiut  FIskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Ala.«ka;  pop.  81  in  1880,  53  in  1900. 

Lomavigamute. — Nelson  (1879)  ((noted  by  Baker, 
Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska.  269.  1902.  Lomavik. — Baker, 
ibid.  Lomawigamute. — Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
.53,1881. 

Lompoc.  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  Pun'sima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
co.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1801. 

Lone  Wolf  ( GuipiVga) . A Kiowa  chief, 
one  of  the  9 signers  of  the  treaty  of  Medi- 
cine Lodge,  Kans.,  in  1807,  by  which  the 
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Kiowa  tinst  afjreed  to  i)e  placed  on  a res- 
ervation. In  1872  he  headed  a delegation 
to  Washington.  The  killing  of  his  son 
by  the  Texans  in  1873  einhittered  him 
against  the  whites,  and  in  the  outbreak 
of  the  following  year  he  was  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  hostile  {)art  of  the 
tribe.  On  the  surrender  in  the  spring  of 
1875  he,  with  a nuiuher  of  others,  was 
sent  to  military  confinement  at  Ft  Ma- 
rion, Fla.,  where  they  remained  3 years. 
He  died  in  1879,  shortly  after  his  return, 
and  was  succeeded  by  hisadoi)ted  son,  of 
the  same  name,  who  still  retains  author- 
ity in  the  tribe.  (.i.  m.  ) 


LONE  WOLF 


Longe.  An  abbreviation  in  common 
use  among  English-speaking  people  of 
the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  particu- 
larly the  N.  shore  of  L.  Ontario,  for  mas- 
kalonge,  a variant  of  maskinonge  (q.  v. ). 
The  form  Iwige  represents  another  vari- 
ant, mnslrlunge.  The  name  is  applied 
also  to  the  Great  Lake  trout  {Salvclinus 
ruimaiicmh).  i>ee^Mackinair.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Long  Island  {Am(uie  li-gCint'ihi'ta,  from 
dmage'U  ‘island’,  gundh'Aia  ‘long’).  A 
fornier  Cherokee  town  at  the  Long  id. 
in  Tennessee  r.,  on  theTennessee-Georgia 
line.  It  was  settled  in  1782  by  Chero- 
kee who  es|)0used  the  British  cause  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  known 
as  one  of  the  Chickamauga  towns.  It 
was  destroyed  in  the  fall  of  1794.  See 
Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  -V.  E.,  map,  1887; 
Mooney  in  IKth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  508,  520, 
1900.  (.1.  M.) 

Long  Lake.  A former  Chippewa  village 
on  Long  take,  in  Baylield  co.,  n.  Wis. — 
Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.Soc.  Coll., 
v,  191,  1885. 


Long  Lake.  A Chipj)ewa  band  on 
Long  lake,  x.  of  L.  Superior,  between 
Nipegon  lake  and  Pic  r.,  Ontario;  pop. 
311  in  1884,  341  in  1904. 

Long  Sioux.  The  chief  of  one  of  the 
Dakota  bands  not  brought  into  Ft  Peck 
agency,  3Iont.,  in  1872  (II.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
90,  42d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  5,  1873).  It  had 
28  tij)is.  Not  identified. 

Long  Tail.  In  1854  a Shawnee  chief  of 
this  name  ruled  a band  at  “ Long  Tail’s 
settlement”  in  Johnson  co..  Fans. — 
Wasliington  treaty  (1854)  in  I".  S.  Ind. 
Treat.,  795,  1873. 

Longushharkarto  {Long-mh-har-kar'-to, 
‘brush  log’).  A sub-clan  of  the  Dela- 
wares ((].  V.). — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172, 
1877. 

Lookout  Mountain  Town  (adapted  from 
the  Cherokee da'ndaka'nihd,  ‘moun- 
tains looking  at  each  other’) . A former 
Cherokee  town  at  or  near  the  present 
Trenton,  Dade  co.,  x.  w.  Ga.  It  was 
.settled  in  1782  by  Cherokee  who  espoused 
the  British  cau.se  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  Chicka- 
mauga towns.  It  was  destroved  in  the 
fall  of  1794.  ■ (.r.  M.) 

A'tali  da'ndaka'niha. — Moone.v,  infn,  1906  (full 
Cherokee  name).  Danda'  ganu'.  — Meoncy  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  514,  1900  (‘Two  looking  at  each 
other’;  Cherokee  name).  Lookout  Mountain. — 
Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  .4. 
E.,  144,  1887.  Lookout  Mt.  Town. — Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  18S7.  Ottilletaraconohah. — 
Ballew  (1789)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  .Aff.,  i, 
56, 1832. 

Loolego  (Lo-o-le-go).  A Yurok  village 
on  lower  Klamath  r..  Cal.,  2 m.  above  the 
fork  with  the  Trinity.  A fish  dam  was 
regularly  built  here. — A.  L.  Kroeber, 
inf’ll,  1904. 

Lopotatimni.  A division  of  the  IMiwok 
formerly  livingin  Eldorado  or  Sacramento 
CO.,  Cal. 

Lapototot. — Bancroft.  Xat.  Race.s,  i, 450, 1874.  Lopo- 
talimnes. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  .Am.  Ethnol.  Soc..  JI, 
T23,  1,848.  Lopotatimnes. — Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.Ex- 
pcd.,  VI,  630,  1846.  Lopstatimnes. — Bancroft,  op. 
cit.  (misquoted  from  Hale).  Sapototot.— Ibid. 

Loquasquscit.  A former  Wampanoag 
“plantation”  tiear  Pawtucket  r.,  Provi- 
dence CO.  (?),  R.  I.  It  was  sold  in  1646. 
Loquasquscit. — Deed  of  1646  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  1,33, 
18.56.  Loqusquscit. — Ibid..  32.  Loqusqusitt. — Ibid. 

Lorenzo.  A former  Diegueno  village 
X.  E.  of  San  Diego,  Cal. — llayes  (1850) 
quoted  bv  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  458, 
1882. 

Loreto.  A village,  probably  of  the  Tu- 
bare,  on  the  x.  bank  of  the  s.  fork  of  Rio 
del  Ftierte,  lat.  2(1°  45',  Ion,  107°  30',  s.  w. 
Cliihuahua,  Mexico. 

Loreto.  A Varohio  village  and  the  .«eat 
of  a Spanish  mission,  situated  x.  of  Chini- 
p.is  valley,  lat.  27°  48',  Ion.  108°  30',  x. 
Sinaloa,  Mexico. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Loreto  de  Voragios. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog..  321,  1861.  Sinoyeca. — Ibid,  (native 
name) . 

Lorette.  .V  Huron  village  situated  8 m. 
X.  w.  of  Quebec,  (lanada.  The  jiresent 
village,  properly  distinguished  as  Jeune 
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Lorotte,  is  some  miles  distant  Irom  An- 
eieune  Lorette,  the  old  N-illajje,  w.  of  and 
nearer  to  Quebee,  which  was  abandoned 
for  the  ])re.sent  location  after  1721.  The 
iidiabitants  are  a remnant  of  the  linrons 
((j.  V.)  who'tled  from  their  country  on  ac- 
count of  the  Iroijuois  al)out  Ib-^O.  Aftet 
stoppinji;  on  Orleans  id.  they  removed  in 
1693  to  Ancienne  Lorette.  In  1884  they 
numbered  289;  in  1904,  4.o5.  See  Huron, 

MIsdom.  . (.1. 

Lorett. — Gerniiui  Flal.s  coiif.  (.1770)  in  M.  \.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VIII,  2'29,  1857.  Loretta.— .lollVrys,  r r. 
Doni.,  pt.  1,  map,  1761.  Lorette.— Clinton  (1745) 
in  N.  V.  1)00.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  276,  18;')5.  Loretto.— 
Doe.  of  1693,  ibid.,  i.\',  5.57,  18.55.  Pematnawiak.— 
Gab^chet,  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  .V.  H.,  1887  t Penobscot 
name). 

Los  Angeles.  A former  rancheria,  in- 
habited apparently  by  both  Pima  Alta  and 
Seri,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Kio  llorcasitas, 
central  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  dates  from 
early  Spanish  times,  but  is  iirobably  not 
now  known  bv  this  name. 

Angeles.— Kino,  ^niap  (1702)  in  Stdcklcin,  None 
Wcdt-Bott,  74,  1726.  Los  Angeles,— Doc._  ot  1/30 
qnote/l  bv  Bancroft,  No.  Me.x.  States,  i,  513,  1884. 

Los  Luceros  (Span.;  ‘the  morning 
stars’).  A small  settlement  situated  at 
the  site  of  tlie  ancient  jmeblo  of  Pioge, 
on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Kio  (irande,  near 
Plaza  del  Alcalde,  Kio  Arriba  co.,  N.Mex. 
Mentioned  by  ( iatschet  in  1879  a.s  a pueblo 
of  the  Tewa  Indians,  whereas  it  is  a Mex- 
ican village,  although  it  may  have  con- 
tained at  that  time  a few  Tewa  from  San 

.luan  pueblo,  about  3 m.  s. 

Los  Leuceuros. — Yarrow  in  Anu.  Uo|>.  heclor 
Surv.,  app.  IAj,  148.  Los  Luceros.— (Jalschet 

in  Wheeler  Surv.  Hei).,  Arclueoh.  vu.  417.  I.s7y. 

Lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel.  The  behel, 
for  which  no  positive  authority  seems  to 
exist,  has  long  been  current  that  in  721 
B.  c.,  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  the  succes- 
sor of  Shalmaneser,  carried  off  into  (;ap- 
tivity  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
Other  deportations  are  attributeil  to  Tig- 
lath-Pileser  and  Slialmaneser.  Not  all 
the  people  were  deiiorted;  nor  were  those 
who  were,  actually  lost.  Still,  the  as- 
sumption that  they  were  lost  has  given 
rise  to  absurd  theories,  according  to  which 
these  missing  tribes  have  been  discovered 
in  everv  (piarter  of  the  globe.  The  most 
jioinilar  theories  are  one  which  identifies 
them  with  the  .Vnglo-Saxons  and  another 
which  sees  their  descendants  in  the 
American  Indians.  Father  Duran  in  l.uSo 
was  one  of  the  first  to  state  explicitly  that 
“these  natives  are  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  that  Shalmaneser,  king  of  the  .Vs- 
syrians,  made  prisoners  and  carried  to 
As.syria.’’  The  latest  variants  of  the 
theory  may  be  met  with  in  the  present- 
day  newspapers.  Antoniode Montezinos, 
a Marano  (secret  .Tew),  while  journeying 
in  South  America  in  1641  claimed  that  he 
met  savages  who  followed  .Jewish  jirac- 
tices.  This  storv  he  repeated  in  Holland, 
in  1()44,  to  Manasseh  ben  Israjd,  who 
printed  it  in  his  work,  Ilopt'  of  Israel. 


From  it  Thomas  Thorowgood,  in  16.52, 
imblished  Digitus  Dei,  in  which  he  sought 
to  prove  that  the  Indians  were  the.Iew.s 
“lost  in  tiie  world  for  the  sjmee  of  near 
2,000  years.”  From  this  work  many  sub- 
seiiuent  writers  obtained  their  chief  argu- 
ments. This  theory,  however,  found 
opponents  even  in  the  17th  century. 
Among  these  were  William  Wood,  author 
of  the  curious  New  England’s  Prospect 
(1634);  L’Estrange  in  Americans  no  Jews 
(16.52);  Hubbard  in  History  of  New  Eng- 
land (m.  1680).  The  identification  of  the 
.\merican  aborigines  with  the  “lost  ten 
tribes”  was  Viased  on  alleged  identities 
in  religions,  practices,  customs  and  habits, 
traditions,  and  languages.  Adair’s  His- 
tory of  the  American  Indians,  published 
in  1775,  was  based  on  this  theory.  An 
enthusiastic  successor  of  Adair  was  Dr 
Elias  Boudinot,  who.«e  work,  A Star  in 
the  West;  or,  a Hunilile  Attempt  to  Dis- 
cover the  Long  Lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel, 
I’reparatory  to  Their  Keturn  to  Their 
Beloved  Citv,  Jerusalem,  was  published 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1816.  Lord  Kiugs- 
borough’s  magnificent  Anticpiities  of 
Mexico  (9  vols.,  1830-48)  represents  a 
fortune  sjient  in  efforts  to  sustain  this 
theory.  To-day  the  idea  crops  out 
occasionally  in  pseudo-scientitic  works, 
missionarv  literature,  etc.,  while  the 
friendly  interest  whicli  the  Mormon 
church  has  always  taken  in  the  Indians 
is  said  to  be  due  to  this  belief.  Certain 
identities  and  resemblances  in  customs, 
ideas,  institutions,  etc.,  of  the  .American 
Indians  and  the  ancient  Jews  are  pointed 
out  bv  Mallerv  in  his  Israelite  and  In- 
dian:'A  Parallel  in  Planes  of  Culture 
( P roc.  -V . .V . .\ . S. , X X X V 1 1 1 , 287-33 1 , 1 889 ) , 
though  the  address  contains  many  mis- 
conceptions. It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  Jews  and  the  Indians  have  no  jiliysical 
characteristics  in  cmnmon,  the  two  races 
belonging  to  entirely  distinct  types.  See 
Popular  fallacies. 

In  addition  to  the  above  works  consult 
Neubauer  in  Jewish  (Quarterly  Keview,  i, 
1889;  Jacobs  in  Jewish  Encyclopedia, 
XII,  249-.5.3,  1906.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Lotlemaga  {Pd'fEinaga,  ‘ ghost- face  wo- 
man.’—Boas)  . The  ancestor  of  a gens  of 
the  Nakomgilisala,  also  applied  to  the 
gens  itself. 

Lo'tlemaq.— Boa.s  in  BetenniUiiis  Mitt.,  pt.  .5,  131, 
1887. 

Loucheux  (Fr.:  ‘ scpiinters’ ).  The  Ku- 
tchin  speaking  thedialect  of  the  Tukkuth- 
kutchin.  Thislanguage,  which  resembles 
more  nearly  the  Chipewyan  than  the 
intervening  I'Jatchogottine  and  Kawcho- 
gottine  dialects,  is  sjtoken  by  the  Tatlit- 
kutchin,  Vuntakutchin,  Kutchakutchin, 
Natsitkutchin,  and  Trotsikkutchin  (Ilar- 
disty  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866,  311,  1872). 
The  term  was  I'xteiided  by  the  Hud- 
Bav  Co.  men  to  include  all  the 
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Kutclun,  though  the  Tukkuthkutehin,  or 
they  and  the  Tatlitkutehiii  together,  eon- 
stituted  the  l^oucheux  proper. 

The  Loucheux  of  Alaska  are  reported 
l)y  Ilardisty  to  have  been  divided  into 
three  castes,  Chitsah,  Tangeesatsah,  and 
Natsingh,  names  which  seem  to  signify 
‘fair,’  ‘ j)artly  swarthy,’  and  ‘swarthy,’ 
respectively.  Those  of  the  first  caste 
lived  principally  on  fish,  and  tho.se  of  the 
last  mentioned  by  hunting.  They  occu- 
pied differ  nt  districts,  and  marriage  be- 
tween two  individuals  of  the  same  caste 
was  almost  prohibited.  Petihjt  gives  the 
names  of  these  hands  as  Etchian-K/Jct, 
‘ men  of  the  left,’  Nattsei'n-K/JiH,  ‘men  of 
the  right,’  and  Tsendjidhaett.^^et-K/'jet, 
‘ men  of  the  middle.’  As  the  children 
belonged  to  tlie  mother’s  clan,  hut  lived 
usually  with  tliat  of  the  father,  these  ih‘0- 
ple  are  said  to  have  exchanged  countries 
slowly  in  successive  generations.  The 
three  clans  or  castes  are  now  r(‘]>resented 
by  the  Chitsa,  Tangesatsa,  and  Natesa. 
According  to  Strachan  Jones  (Smithson. 
Hep.,  op.  cit.,  826),  this  system  of  castes 
of  successive  rank  ]>revailed  generally 
among  the  Kntchin.  For  the  synonymy, 
see  Kulrhiii. 

Love  songs.  See  Music  ami  Musical  in- 
strumerits. 

Lowako  ( ‘northern  (?)  ])eoide’ ).  A peo- 
jde  mentioned  in  the  ^\^alam  Glum  record 
of  the  Delawares  (Brinton,  LenapeLeg., 
206, 1885).  Kafinescpie  says  the  name  re- 
fers to  the  Eskimo,  but  Brinton  says  it  may 
mean  any  northern  people. 

Lowako. — Wnlum  Olmii  (1833)  in  Brinton,  Lenape 
Les., 206,1885.  Lowaniwi. — Ibid. ,182.  Lowanuski. — 
Ibid.,  198.  Lowushkis. — Rafine.sque  (1833)  (piotc'd 
by  Brinton,  ibid.,  232. 

Lower  Chehalis.  A collective  term  for 
the  Salish  tribes  on  lower  Chehalis  r.  and 
affluents,  as  well  as  those  about  Grays 
harbor  and  the  n.  end  of  Shoalwater 
bay.  Wash.  It  included  the  Satsop,  We- 
natchi,  Whiskah,  Hnmjttnlip,  and  other 
small  tribes.  According  to  Ford  (Ind. 
Aff.  Hej).  1857,  841, 1858)  the  term  is  prop- 
erly restricfetl  to  the  Grays  Harbor  In- 
dians, and  Gibbs  confines  it  to  those 
about  the  n.  end  of  Shoalwater  bay.  See 
.1  Ismitl. 

Artsmilsh. — Swan  <iuolcd  )>y  Mooney  in  1 tth  Rep. 
B.  A.  K.,  pi.  lx.xxviii,  1896.  Salt-water  band. — 
Siinmon.siTi  Ind.  AIT.  Rei>., 233, 1858. 

Lower  Chinook.  Clhinookan  tribesof  the 
lower  Columbia  r , strictly  the  (liinook 
proper  and  the  Clatsop,  who  sju'ak  one 
language,  while  all  the  other  tribes  (Cp- 
per  Chinook)  ])resent  marked  dialectic 
differences.  Most  writers  include  all  the 
tribes  from  the  month  of  the  Columbia  to 
Willamette  r.  under  the  term. 

Ahei'pudin. — (latscbet,  Kulapnya  MS.,  B.  K. 
(.Vtfalati  name).  Bas-Tohinouks. — Dntlot  do  Mo- 
fra.s,  Kxplor.  de  l'()ro>?on,  ii,  33.5.  1811.  Lower 
Chinook. — Ilak'  in  R.  S.  Kxpl.  Kxpod.,  VI,  215, 
1816.  Txaix-wa'tesh. — GatsOhot,  -MS.,  B.  A.  K. 
(Claokuina  name). 


Lower  Creeks.  The  name  formerly  ap- 
jilied  to  that  jiart  of  the  Creek  confed- 
eracy centering  on  the  lower  Chatta- 
hoochee and  its  tributaries,  in  South 
Carolina  and  Alaliama,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Cpper  Creeks  on  the  Coosa  and 
Tallapoosa.  They  included  Muscogee, 
llitchiti,  and  Yuchi.  In  the  18th  century 
the  terms  Coweta  (Kawita)  and  Ajiala- 
chucla  (Apalachicola)  were  often  used  to 
designate  the  Lower  Creeks.  Bartram 
and  other  authors  use  the  term  Seminole 
as  an  equivalent,  but  the  Seminole  were 
an  offshoot  of  the  l^ower  Creeks  and 
owed  no  allegiance  to  the  confederacy. 
According  to  Rivers  the  Lower  Creeks 
had  10  villages  with  2,40(i  peojile  in  1715, 
lint  by  1788  they  had  lost  2 of  their  10 
towns,  according  to  the  statement  of  a 
Kawita  chief  to  (Iglethorjie  at  the  Savan- 
nah council.  The  chief  did  not  give  the 
names  of  the  2 lost  towns,  but  the  8 re- 
maining ones  were  Apalachicola,  Chiaha, 
Hitchiti,  Kasihta,  Kawita,  Oconee,  Oso- 
tchi,  ami  Iviifaula.  In  1764  (Smith,  Bou- 
(]uet’s  Exjied.,  1766)  the  Lower  Creeks 
numbered  1, 186  men,  rejiresenting  a total 
liojmlation  of  about  4,100.  In  1818,  ac- 
cordingto  Hawkins  (Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind. 
Aff.,  1,  842,  1882),  they  had  14  towns  on 
Flint  and  Chattahoochee  rs.,  but  in  the 
same  year  (ibid.,  851)  these  had  in- 
creased to  16.  The  Lower  Creeks  were 
freiiuently  called  Ccheesee,  or  Ochesee 
(Ochisi),  from  the  town  of  that  name. 
According  to  Barton  they  called  the 
Upper  Creeks  “uncles,”  and  by  them 
Avere called  “ cousins.”  Fora  list  of  their 
towns,  see  Creels.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Basses  Rivieres.— Gatschet,  inf'n  (French  name 
for  Lower  Creeks).  Lower  Creeks. — Smith,  Bon- 
qnet's  Exped.  71,  1766.  fitasko'ki  Hatchata. — 
Gatschet.  Creek  Mitrr.  Leg.,  i,  237,  1884  (Creek 
name).  Ochesees. — Rivers,  Hist.  .S.  C.,  ill,  1871. 
Uchesees. — Gussefeld,  Charte  der  13  Ver.  Staaten, 
1781. 

Lower  Delaware  Town.  A former  Dela- 
ware village  on  the  extreme  headwaters 
of  (Mohican  r.,  5 or  6 m.  directly  x.  of  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Ashland,  in  Ashland 
CO.,  Ohio. — Hoyce  in  18th  Re]>.  B.  A.  E., 
Ohio  map,  1899. 

Lower  Kutenai.  A division  of  the  Ku- 
teuai  living  on  Kootenai  lake  and  r.,and 
in  the  neighboring  jilains  of  Idaho  and 
British  Columbia.  From  the  time  of 
their  earliest  contact  with  the  whites 
they  have  been  called  Flatbows,  for  what 
reason  is  not  known,  but  they  are  now 
generally  called  laiwer  Kootenay.  They 
numbered  172  in  British  Columbia  in  1904, 
and  79  from  Idaho  wi're  connected  ivith 
the  Flathead  agt'ucy,  Montana. 

Akoklako — Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Comp.  Voeabs., 
12ln,  188t  (corruption  of  AukiiqthVthio).  Aku- 
chaklactas. — Wilson  in  Trans,  rltlinol.  Soe.  Lend., 
304,  1866  (corruption  of  Aqb'K/ttfi'thio).  Aqkoqtla'- 
tlqo. — Chamlierlain  in  8tb  Hep.  N.  W.  Tribes  (tan., 

6.  1892.  Aquqenu'kqo. — Boas  in  5lb  Beji.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  10.  1889.  Aquqtla'tlqo. — Boas,  ibid. 
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Arc  Plattes.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  298.  1862.  Arcs- 
a-plats.— De  Smet,  Oreg.  Mis.s.,  112.  1847.  Arcs- 
Plats.— Duflotde  Mofras,  Expl.,  ii.  335, 1844.  Arcs- 
plattes.— -Vndersoii  quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Hi.st.  Mag., 
SO,  1863.  Flachbogen. — Berghaus,  Physik.  Atlas, 
map  17,  18.52.  Flat  Bow.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.  for  1902, 
pt.  2, 74.  Flat-bows. — Hale  in  U.S.  Expl,  E.xped.,  Vi, 
204, 1846  (.said  to  be  a translation  of  Aqb'K^tldtl.  tlie 
Kutenai  name  of  Kootenai  r.,  but  this  is  doubt- 
ful). Indians  of  the  Lower  Kootenay. — Chamber- 
lain, oi>.  eit.,  6.  Kertani. — Kingsley,  Stand.  Kat. 
Hist.,  VI,  140,1883.  Lake  Indians. — Henry  (1811) 
quoted  by  Maclean,  Canad.  Sav.  Folk,  138,  1896. 
Lower  Kootanais. — Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  298,  1862. 
Lower  Kootanie. — Tolmic  and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vo- 
cabs.,  124b,  1884.  Lower  Kootenay. — Boas,  op. 
eit.,  10.  Lower  Kootenays. — Chamberlain,  op. 
eit.,  6. 

Lower  ftuarter  Indians.  A tribe  or  (Uvi- 
nioii  in  1700,  living  10  in.  from  Neuse  r. 
and  40  in.  from  AdHhiisheer  town,  prob- 
ably about  the  site  of  Kaleigli,  N.  ('. — 
Lawson  (1714),  Hist.  Car.,  98,  1800. 

Lower  Sauratown,  A C'heraw  village*  in 
1760,  .‘iitnated  on  the  s.  bank  of  Dan  r., 
N.  Car.,  near  the  Virginia  border. — 
IMoonev,  Sioiian  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bnl. 
R.  A.  E.,  59,  1894. 

Lower  Thompson  Indians.  The  popular 
name  for  the  Ntlakyapamnk  living  on 
Fraser  r.,  between  Siska  and  Yale,  Brit. 
Col. 

Canon  Indians. — Teitin  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hisl., 
II,  168,  1900.  Lower  Thompson  Indians.— Ibid. 
Lower  Thompsons. — Ibid.  tJta'mqt. — Boas,  inf’n, 
1906  (own  name).  Bta'mqtamux. — Teit,  op.  eit. 
(•people  below’ : own  name). 

Lowertown.  A name  applied  at  differ- 
ent periods  to  two  distinct  Shawnee 
villages  in  Ohio.  The  one  commonly  so 
called  was  originally  on  the  Ohio,  just 
below  the  month  of  the  Scioto,  iintif  it 
was  carried  off  by  a flood,  when  it  was 
rebuilt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rciotf), 
about  the  site  of  Portsmouth,  Scioto  co. 
It  was  here  in  1750-54,  but  before  1766 
the  inhabitants  removed  u;  stream  to 
Chillicothe,  in  Ross  co.,  which  was  fre- 
quently known  as  Lowertown,  or  Lower 
Shawnee  Town,  to  distinguisli  it  from 
Lick  Town,  25  m.  above.  See  ChiUicothe, 
Sciolo.  (d.  M.) 

Lower  Shawnee  Town. — Common  names  used  by 
early  writers.  Lowertown. — Common  nanu'  used 
by  early  writers.  Shawnoah  Basse  Ville. — Esnauts 
and  Ra'pilly,  map,  1777. 

Lowrey,  George.  \ cousin  of  Se(|Uoya 
and  second  chief  of  the  Eastern  Cherokee 
under  John  Ross,  commonly  known  as 
Major  Lowrey.  His  native  name  was 
Agi'lT  (‘lie  is  rising’),  possibly  a con- 
traction of  an  old  personal  name,  AgiiE- 
agi'll  (‘Rising-fawn’).  lie  joined  Ross 
in  steadily  opposing  all  attempts  to  force 
his  people  to  move  from  their  (‘astern 
lands,  and  later,  aftt'r  this  had  been 
accomplished,  he  was  chief  of  council  of 
the  Eastern  Clierokee  at  the  meeting  held 
in  1889  to  fuse,  the  eastern  and  western 
divisions  into  the  present  Cherokee  Na- 
tion. 8ee  Moonev  in  1 9th  Rep.  B.  E., 
115,  185,  1900. 

Lowrey,  John.  A Cherokee  chief,  com- 
monly known  as  Colonel  Lowrey.  lie 


commanded  the  friendly  Cherokee  who 
helped  Cen.  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  ivar 
against  the  Creeks  in  1818-14,  and  with 
Col.  Cideon  Alorgan  and  400  Cherokee 
sui’ronnded  and  captured  the  town  of 
Hillabi,  Ala.,  Nov.  18,  1818.  The  two 
were  consjiicuous  also  in  the  battle^  of 
Horseshoe  Bend,  IMar.  27,  1814,  for  which 
they  were  commended.  Lowrey  wa.s  one 
of  tiie  signet’s  of  the  treaties  made  at  M ash- 
ington,  June  7,  1806,  and  Mar.  22,  1816. 
See  iMoonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  l6.,  90, 
1900. 

Lowwalta.  A fcjrmer  Seminoht 
lage,  jirobably  e.  of  Appalachee  bay,  Ida., 
as  the  map  of  Bartram  (Travels,  i,  1799) 
notes  a Noowalta  r.  em])tying  into  the 
bay.  It  w as  settled  by  Creeks  from  Coosa 

r. ,'wbo  followed  their  prophets  Mctiueeii 
and  Francis  after  the  war  of  1818-14.-— 
Bell  in  Morse,  Rej).  to  Sec.  War,  806, 
1822. 

Loyola.  See  Kisoii'lMi  Hciniiu'ijvc-itnhui. 

Lu  (‘mud,’  ‘clay’).  A fornmr  Atta- 
cai>a  village  on  L.  Prien  (Cyprien),  in 
Calcasieu  parish.  La. 

Lo. — Giitschet,  Attiicaj)ii  MS.,  B.  45,  1885. 

Lu.— Ibirl. 

Luchasmi.  Costanoan  villag(‘  situated 
in  1819  witbin  10  in.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal.— Tavlor  in  (Ml.  Farmer,  Ajir. 
5,  1860. 

Luckton.  A tribe,  conqtrising  200  peo- 
ple, residing  in  1806  on  the  Oregon  coast 

s.  of  the  Tidamook. 

Luck-tons. — Orig.  .lour.  Lewis  imd  (’lurk,  vi.  117, 
1905.  Lukton.— .\mer.  Pioneer.  189,  1S43. 

Lugups.  A former  Cluimashan  village 
near  Santa  Barl)ara,  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1868) ; jierhaps  the  same 
as  Lunpeh,  q.  v. 

Luidneg.  A former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Luiseno.  The  southernmost  Shoshone- 
an  division  in  California,  which  received 
its  name  from  San  LuisRey,  the  most  im- 
portant Spanish  mission  in  the  territory 
of  the.’^e  peo])le.  They  form  onelinguEtic. 
group  with  the  Agua'^Calientes,  Juanenos, 
and  Kawia.  They  extended  along  the 
coast  from  between  San  Onofre  and  Las 
Animas  crs.,  far  enoughs,  to  include  .\guas 
lledionda,  San  IMarcos,  Escondido,  and 
Valley  Center.  Inland  they  extended  n. 
lieyond  San  Jacinto  r.,  and  into  Tenuv'^cal 
cr. ; but  they  were  cut  off  from  the  San 
Jacinto  divide  by  the  Dieguefios,  .\guas 
Calientes,  Kawia,  and  Serranos.  The 
former  inhabitants  of  San  Clemente  id. 
also  are  said  to  have  b('en  Lnisefios,  and 
the  same  was  possibly  the  case  w ith  those 
of  S;m  Nicolas  id.  Their  po])ulation  was 
given  in  1856  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  248)  as  1h‘- 
tween  2,500  and  2,800;  in  1870,  as  1,299; 
in  1885,  as  1,142.  Most  of  them  weresub- 
si'quently  ]>laced  on  small  reservations 
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included  under  the  ISlissiou  Tide  Kiver 
agency,  and  no  separate  tribal  count  lias 
been  made.  Their  villages,  jiastand  i>res- 
ent,  are  Aliuanga,  iVjHrbe,  Bruno’s  Vil- 
lage, La  .loya.  Las  Flores,  l*ala,  I’auma, 
Pedro’s  Village,  (?)  Potrero,  Rincon,  Sa- 
boba,  San  Luis  Rev  (mission),  Santa 
Margarita  (?),  Temecula,  and  Waboma. 
Taylor  (Cal.  Farmer,  ^lay  11,  ISGO)  gives 
the  following  list  of  villages  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  San  Luis  Rey  mission,  some  of 
which  may  he  identical  with  those  here 
recorded:  Cenyowpreskel,  Fhutewa,  Fne- 
kelkawa,  llamechuwa,  llatawa,  lIe])ow- 
woo,  Itaywiy,  Itukemuk,  Milkwanen, 
Mokaskel,  and  Mootaeyuhew. 

Gheeham.— A.  L.  Kroeln'r,  iiifii,  UJO'i  (from  Gliech, 
native  name  of  San  Luis  Rey  mi.ssion,  and  ,'ioine- 
times  apiiears  to  lie  aiiplied  to  tliemselves). 
Kechi.— Gatscliet  in  Wheeler  Snrv.  Rei>.,  vii,  413, 
1879.  Kechis. — Shea,  Cut li.  Mi.ss.,  108,  1855.  Khe- 
cham. — Kroebiu-,  inf’n,  1905  {alternative  for  Ghe- 
eham). San  Louis  Indians. — Winder  in  H.  R.  E.v. 
Doe.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  se.ss.,  124,  1857.  San  Luis- 
enians.— Gouts  quoted*  by  Henley  in  Ind.  AIT. 
Rep.  1856, 240, 1857.  San  Luisenos. — Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  I,  460,  i882.  San  Luisienos. — Ibid.  San  Luis 
Rey  [tribe]  .—Ind.  AlY.  Rep.  1871 , 682,  1872. 

Lukaiasta.  A former  village  of  the  Ka- 
lindaruk  division  of  the  Costanoan  fam- 
ilv,  connected  with  San  Carlos  mission. 
Cal. 

Lucayasta.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Lukfa  (‘clay,’  ‘loam’).  A former  vil- 
lage of  the  Opatukla  or  “Plastern  party” 
of  the  Choctaw,  on  the  headwaters  of  a 
branch  of  Sukinatcha  cr.,  in  Kem])erco., 
IMiss. 

Lookfa. — W.  Florida  maji  m.  1775.  Lukfa. — Hal- 
bert in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  424,  1902. 

Lulakiksa.  A Choctaw  clan  of  the 
Ktishapokla  phratry. 

Lulak. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  162,  1877.  Lu-lak 
Ik'-sa. — Ibid. 

Lulanna.  A Ilaida  town  referred  to 
by  Work  in  1836-41.  It  is  perhaps  in- 
tended for  Yaku,  ojiposite  (irahiim  id.. 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Alaska,  or  it  may 
have  been  that  town  and  Kiusta  consid- 
ered as  one.  Its  ])o]'ulation  was  estimated 
bv  Work  at  296  in  20  houses. 

Lu  Ian  na.— Work  in  Sclioolcruft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v, 
489,  18.55.  Su-lan-na.— Kane,  Wand.  N.  .1.,  ai>p., 
1,8.59  (misiirint  from  Work). 

Lululongturkwi( Ilojii:  ‘ jilumed-serjH'nt 
mound.’ — Fewkes).  .\  ruined  pueblo,  of 
medium  size,  situatt'd  acro.'^s  the  Joditoh 
valley  from  Kokojiki,  in  the  llopi  coun- 
try, N.  E.  Arizona.  It  was  ]iossil)ly  one 
of  a group  of  jiueblos  built  and  occupied 
by  the  Kawaika  iieoiile.  See  Hough  in 
Rej).  Nat.  IMus.  1!K)1,  336,  ].l.  82,  lt)03. 

Lululongtuqui. — Hough,  ibid.,  pi.  82.  Lululongtur- 
qui. — I bid.,  3:16. 

Lunimi.  Salish  tribe  on  and  inland 
from  Hi'lliugliam  bay,  N.  w.  Wash.  They 
are  saiil  to  have  lived  formerly  on  ]iart 
of  a grouj)  of  islands  k.  of  \':ineouver  id., 
to  wliich  tlu'y  still  occasionally  rt'sortt'd 
in  18()3.  .According  to  Cibhs  tiu'ir  lan- 
guage is  almost  unintelligible  to  the  Nook- 
sak,  tlu'ir  northern  neighbors.  Boas 


classes  it  with  the  Songish  dialect.  The 
Liimmi  are  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Tulalip  school  superintendent,  Wash- 
ington, and  numliered 412 in  1905.  Their 
former  villagt*s  were  llutatchl,  Lemal- 
tcha,  Stiitshum,  and  Tomwhiksen.  The 
Klalakaniish,  of  Orcas  id.,  were  a former 
banil. 

Ha  lum-mi. — Gibb.s,  Cliilhim  and  Lunimi,  vi,  1863 
(name  given  them  by  .■^ouie other  (Salish?)  tribes). 
Hookluhmic.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  1,521, 1851. 
Lummas. — Fitzhugh  (18.56)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  37, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  75,  1857.  Lummi.— Gibbs  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  433,  1855.  Lummie.— Stevens 
(18.56)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  37,  34th  Cong.,  3d  ses.s.,  46, 
i857.  Lummi-neuk-sack. — .Shaw  in  Jnd.  .\1T.  Rep. 
1859,398,1860  (twotribal  names  connected  through 
error).  Nooh-lum-mi. — Tolmie  (1844)  in  Pac.  R. 
R.  Rep.,  I,  434,  18.55.  Nooklulumic. — Lane  (1849) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  .52,  31.st  Cong.,  1st  .ses.s.,  173,  1850. 
Nooklulumu. — Lane  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  162,  1850. 
Nooklummie. — Bauer  in  Am.  Gi>ar.  Reg.,  in.  389, 
1849.  Nookluolamic. — Tliornton  (1.849)  in  School- 
craft,Ind. Tril)es,vi.  701, 18.57.  Noot-hum. — Starling 
in  Ind.  AfT.  Rei>.,  170, 18.52.  Noot-hum-mic. — Ibid., 
171.  Nugh-lemmy. — Mallet  in  Ind.  .\1T.  Rep.,  198, 
1877.  Nuh-lum-mi.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL, 
I,  180,  1877  (proi>oscd  as  a collective  name  for 
Samish, Lummi,  and  Nuk.sak).  Nukhlesh. — Gibbs, 
Clallam  and  Lummi,  vi.  1863  (.socalled  by  Skagit). 
Nukh'-lum-mi. — Ibid  (own  name),  qtlumi.— Boas 
in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10.  1889. 

Lunge.  See  Loiif/e,  MaakinoiKje. 

Lunikashinga  (‘thunder-being [leojile’). 
A Kansa  gens. 

Leda"  unikaci"ga. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  .V.  E.,  232, 
1897  (‘gray  hawk  jicople’).  Lo-ne'-ka-she-ga. — 
Morgan,  .\he.  Soc.,  1.56,  1877.  Loo  nika-shing-ga.— 
Stubbs,  KawMS.  voeab.,  B.  .V.  E..  25,  1877.  Lu. — 
Dorsey  in  Am.  Natur.,  671,  1885  Cthnnder’).  Lu 
nikaci"ga.  — Dorsey  in  15th  Reji.  B.  A.  E.,  '232, 1897. 
Thunder. — Morgan.  Ane.  See..  1.5(;,  1877. 

Lupies.  Alentioned  in  connection  with 
some  mythical  as  well  as  existent  tribes 
of  the  jilains  in  the  17th  century  (Vetan- 
cnrt,  1693,  Teatro  Am.,  iii,  .303,  repr. 
1S71).  Possibly  the  Pawnee  Lou])s. 

Lushapa.  .A  former  Choctaw  town,  evi- 
dently in  Xeshoba  co.,  Ali.ss.,  and  possibly 
on  Lussalaka  cr.,  a small  tribtitary  of 
Kentarkv  cr. — I lalbert  in  Pul).  Mi.ss.  1 list. 
Soc.,  VI,  430,  1902. 

Lushapa. — Romans,  Florida,  map.  1775.  Lusth- 
hapa.— West  Florida  mai'.  ca.  177.5. 

Lutchapoga  (Crt'ek:  lutdm  ‘ tt‘rraj)in 
})oka  ‘gathering  place’ : ‘terraj)in  ptm’). 
A former  LpjH.p  Creek  town,  of  which 
Atchintuilgi  was  a branch  or  colony,  ])rob- 
ably  on  or  near  Tallai>oosa  r.,  Ala. 
Lockoport.ay. — Ex.  Doe.  425,  24th  t5>ng..  1st  ses.s., 
279.  l.Slti.  Loo-chau  po-gau. — Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  47.  1.848.  Luchepoga. — Tanner,  map.  1.827. 
Lu  chi  paga.— Parsons  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
IV.  578.  1.851.  Luchipoga. — Campbell  (1836)  in  H.  R. 
Doe.  274  . 25th  Cong.,  2d  .sess.,  20,  l.stW.  Luchipo- 
gatown. — Garrett  (18:17)  in  H.  R.  l)oe.  4.52,  25th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  .58,  1,8;18.  Lutchapoga. — Gatscliet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i.  138,  1884. 

Lutchopoga.  A township  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  on  middle  .Arkanstis  r.,  Okla. 

Lutuamian  Family.  .A  linguistic  family 
consisting  of  two  branches,  the  Khimatli 
and  the  Alodoc  (<[.  v. ),  residing  in  s.  w. 
Oregon  e.  of  the  Cttscaile  range  and  along 
the  California  border.  Their  former 
boundary  exttmdt'd  from  the  Ca.scades  to 
the  headwaters  of  Pit  and  .McCloud  rs.. 
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tliGiicu  E.  to  Ctooso  Iciko,  thciic6  N.  to 
44°,  and  thence  w.  to  the  Cascades. 
The  more  permanent  settlements  of  the 
family  were  on  the  shores  of  Klaimith 
lakes,  Tide  lake,  and  Lost  r.,  the  remain- 
der of  the  territory  which  they  claimed 
heinji  huntin^f  <jround.  In  1S(14  both 
divisions  of  the  family  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  whereby 
they  cetled  the  greater  i)art  of  their  lands 
to  the  (lovernment  and  were  placed  on 
Klamath  res.  in  Oregon.  It  was  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  IModoc  to  return 
to  their  former  seat  on  the  California 
frontier  that  brought  about  the  Modoc 
war  uf  1S72-78  (see  Khitimash).  The  cli- 
mate and  productions  of  their  country 
were  most  favorable,  e<lihle  roots  ami 
berries  were  plentiful,  aud  the  region 
abounded  in  game  and  lish.  As  a ccjnse- 
(]uence  the  tribes  were  fairly  sedentary  and 
seem  to  have  maile  no  extensive  migra- 
tions. Thev  were  not  particularly  warlike, 
though  the*  Modoc  had  frequent  struggles 
with  the  tribes  to  the  s.,  ami  after  the 
coming  of  the  whites  resistetl  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  latter  with  persistence  and 
tierccmess. 

Slavery  seems  to  have  been  an  insti- 
tution of  long  standing,  and  the  iModoc, 
a.«siste<l  by  the  Klamath,  matle  annual 
raids  on  the  Indians  of  Pit  r.  for  the 
cai)ture  of  slaves,  whom  they  either  re- 
tained for  themselves  or  l)artered  with 
the  Chinook  of  Columbia  r.  The  habita- 
tions were  formerly  of  logs,  covered  with 
mud  and  circular  in  shape,  a type  of 
building  which  is  still  occasionally  seen 
on  the  rc'servation.  The  women  were 
notetl  as  expert  basket  weavers.  No  trace 
of  a clan  or  gentile  system  has  been  dis- 
covered among  them.'  The  family  organ- 
ization is  a loose  one  and  inheritance  is  in 
the  male  line.  The  language  spoken  by 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Lutuamian  family 
is  onlinarily  called  Klamath,  and  while 
there  are  dialectic  differences  between  the 
speech  of  the  Klamath  proper  and  the 
Modoc,  they  are  so  slight  that  they  may 
l)c  disregarded.  The  Lutuamian  lan- 
guage is  apparently  entirely  independent, 
though  further  study  may  disclose  rela- 
tionship with  the  Shahaptian.  (l.  f. ) 
Claraets.— Hale  in  U.  S.  E.xpl.  Exped.,  vi,  218,  .569, 
1846  (alternative  of  Lntnaini).  Klamath.— Gat- 
sclietin  Mag.  Am.  Hi.«t.,164, 1877  (used  for  family). 
Lutnami.— Irving.  Astoria,  map,  1849.  Lutuami.— 
Hale,  op.  ('it.,  199,  201.  Lutuanis. — Domeneeli, 
De.serts  of  N.  -V.,  i,  142, 1860.  Lutumani. — Latham, 
Opii.scnla,Ml,  l.s60(nusprint).  Luturim. — Gallatin 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  402, 18.53(mis])rint). 
MaAlaks. — Gatsehetin  Cont.  N.  .V.  EthnoL,  it,  pt.  i, 
xxxiii,  1890  (collective  name  for  Klamath  and  Mo- 
doc). Sutuami. — Medill  in  II.  11.  Ex.  Doc.  76. 30th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  7,  1.8-18  (misquoted  front  Hale). 
Tlamatl.— Hale,  op.  cit.,  218,  569  (alternative  of 
Lutuami). 

Ltiupch.  A former  Chumashan  village 
in  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  July  24,  18G8.  Cf.  Lntjupa. 


Luuptc.— Heushaw,  Hnenaventnra  MS.  voeab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Lynx,  See  I’exhkeu'dh. 

Lytton  band,  fine  of  4 subdivisions  ot 
the  Upper  Thompson  Indians,  in  the 
interior  of  Pritish  Columbia.  In  PK)4 
they  ntimbered  4(58,  under  the  Kamloop.s- 


Okanagan  agency.  , v-,, 

i.kamtci'nEmux. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Nat 

Hist.,  11,170,1900 (‘peopleof  i.kamlci  n Lyltonj  ). 
Lytton  band.— Ibicl.  Ni.aka'pamux— Ibid,  (gen- 
erallv  used  forall  the  Ntlakyapamuk  ).  N i.ak  apa- 
mux’o'e.— Ibid,  (the  Nlak'a'pamux  proper) 

Maak  (‘loon ’)  • ft^ms  of  the  Pota- 


1877.  Cf.  J/mt'y. 

Maakoath  {Maa'kdnilt) . A sejit  ot  the 
Toquart,  a Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in  (5th 
Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes  Can.,  82,  ]8<)0. 

Maain  ( .Ua'-am).  Aiiparently  a gentile 
organization  among  the  Pima,  belonging 
to  the  Suwuki-ohimal,  or  Red  Ants, 
phratral  group. — Russell,  Lima  3IS., 
P.  A.  E.,  818,  1908.  . 

Maamtagyila.  A gens  of  the  Kwakiutl, 
found  in  two  septs,  the  (iuetela  and  the 


Matilpe. 

Maa'mtag  ila.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mils.  lS9o,  3o0, 
1,897.  Mataki'la.— Boas  in  Petermanns  .Mitt.,  pt.  .5, 
131,1887.  . . . 

Maangreet  ( }[d-nn^ -greet,  ‘ 1 )ig  teet  ) . A 
subclan  of  the  Delawares  (cj.  v.). — Mor- 
gan, Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Maate  {Md-ale).  A summer  village  of 
the  Koskimo  on  the  s.  side  (jf  (hiRtsino 
sd.,  Vancouver  id. — Dawson  in  Trans. 
Rov.  Soc.  Can.  for  1887,  sec.  ii,  09. 

Maawi.  The  extinct  Antelope  clan  of 
the  Zufii  of  New  Mexico. 

Maawi-kwe.— (Uisliing  in  13th  Kep.  B.  .\.  E.,  3(>8, 
1896  (Aice=‘ people’). 

Macamo.  A former  Chumashan  village 
on  Kan  Lucas  id..  Cal.;  so  named  by  Ca- 
brillo  in  1542.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  181,  1857. 

Macaque.  Kee  ^fo(‘n(•k. 

Macariz.  A former  Yamasi  (?)  town  a 
mile  N.  of  Kt  .\ugustine,  Fla.,  existing  in 
1680  and  with  others  destroyed  by  Col. 


Palmer  in  1727. 

Macarisqui. — Fairbiuiks,  Hist.  Fla.,  1S9, 1S58.  Mas- 
caras!.— Barcia,  Fnsayo,  240.  1723. 

Maccarib.  The  old  and  original  form 
from  a cognate  of  which  has  been  derived 
the  Algonquian  word  caribou.  Josselyn 
(N.  Eng.  Rar.,  1672,  55,  rejtr.  1865)  wrote 
of  “the  iMaccarib,  Caribo,  or  Pohano,  a 
kind  of  Deer,  as  big  as  a Ktag.”  }faccarib 
corresponds  to  the  Passamaquody  mega- 
lip.  See  ('ariboa.  (.v.  k.  c.  ) 

Maccoa.  The  name  of  a chief  and  of  a 
small  tribe  living  on  the  s.  coastof  South 
Carolina,  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Helena  id., 
where  they  were  visited  by  Ribault  in 
L562.  They  possibly  belonged  to  the 
Cusabo  group,  long  since  extinct. 

Maccoa. — Landonnicrc ( 1.562) in  Frcncli,  Hist.  Coll. 
Li}.,  n.  s.. '20.5,  1,869.  Maccou. — Ibid. ,‘209. 

McGillivray,  Alexander.  A mixed-blood 
Creek  chief  who  acipiired  consichwablc 
note  during  the  latter  lialf  of  the  18th  cen- 
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tury  by  his  ability  and  the  affection  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  mother’s  peo- 
ple. Capt.  IMarchand,  in  command  of  tlie 
French  Ft  Tonlouse,  Ala.,  in  1722,  mar- 
ried a Creek  woman  of  the  strong  Hntali 
or  Wind  clan,  from  which  it  was  custom- 
ary t<>  select  the  chief.  One  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  marriage  was  8ehoy,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty.  In  1735  Lachlan 
McOillivray,  a Scotch  youth  of  wealthy 
family,  landed  in  Carolina,  made  his  way 
to  the  Creek  country,  man-ied  Sehoy,  and 
established  his  residence  at  Little  Talasi, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Coo.«a  r.,  above  We- 
tumpka,  Elmore  CO.,  Ala.  After  acquir- 
ing a fortune  and  rearing  a family  he 
abandoned  the  latter,  and  in  17S2  re- 
turned to  his  Jiative  country.  Oneof  his 
childnai  was  Alexander,  born  about  173t); 
he  was  educated  at  (3iarleston  under  care 
of  Fanpihar  McGillivray,  a relative.  At 
the  age  of  17  he  was  ])laced  in  a count- 
ting  house  in  Savannah,  hut  after  a short 
time  returned  to  his  home,  where  his 
superior  talents  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves, and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
the  Creek  tribe.  Later  his  authority  ex- 
tended also  over  the  Seminole  and  the 
Chickamauga  groups,  enabling  him,  it  is 
said,  to  muster  10,000  warriors.  JMcCil- 
livray  is  first  heard  of  in  his  new  role  as 
“ presiding  at  a grand  national  council  at 
the  town  of  Coweta,  upon  the  Chatta- 
hoochie,  where  the  adventurous  Leclerc 
Milfort  was  introduced  to  him”  (Pickett, 
Hist.  Ala.,  345,  1896).  Through  the  ad- 
vances made  by  the  British  authorities, 
the  influence  of  Col.  Tait,  who  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  Coosa,  and  the  conferring 
on  him  of  the  title  and  pay  of  colonel, 
McGillivray  heartily  and  actively  es- 
poused the  British  cause  during  the  Rev- 
olution. His  father  had  left  him  prop- 
erty on  the  Savannah  and  in  other  ]iarts 
of  Georgia,  which,  in  retaliation  for  his 
abandonment  of  the  cause  of  the  colonists, 
was  confiscated  by  the  Georgia  authori- 
ties. This  action  greatly  embittered  him 
against  the* Americans  and  led  to  a long 
war  against  the  western  settlers,  his  at- 
tacks being  directed  for  a time  against 
the  pe()])le  of  e.  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
land valley,  whence  he  was  successively 
beaten  back  by  Gen.  James  Robertsoii. 
The  treaty  of  peace  in  1783  left  McGilli- 
vray without  cause  or  ])artv.  Proposals 
from  the’  Spanish  authorities  of  Florida 
through  his  business  ]>artner,  Wm.  Pan- 
ton, anotherScotch  adventurerand  tra<U'r, 
induced  him  to  visit  Pensacola  in  1784, 
where,  as  their  ‘‘(MupcTor, ” he  (uitered 
into  an  agreement  with  Sjiain  in  the  name 
of  the  Creeks  and  the  Seminoles.  The 
Cnite(l  States  made  rejieated  overtures  to 
McGillivray  for  j)eace,  but  he  ])crsist- 
ently  nu’used  to  listen  to  them  until  in- 
vited to  New  York  in  1790  for  a pi'r.«onal 


conference  with  Washington.  His  jour- 
ney from  Little  Talasi,  through  Guilford, 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Phila- 
deli)hia,  was  like  a triumphal  march,  and 
the  prospective  occasion  for  such  display 
was  a strong  inducement  for  the  shrewd 
chief  to  accept  the  invitation.  According 
to  I’ickett  (p.  406)  there  was,  in  addition 
to  the’ public  treaty,  a secret  treaty  be- 
tween AIcGillivray  and  Washington 
which  provi<led  “that  after  two  years 
from  date  the  commerce  of  the  Creek 
nation  should  be  carried  on  through  the 
l>orts  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  through  the  present  idiannels; 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  Okfuskees,  Tooka- 
batchas  Tallases,  Cowetas,  Cussetas,  and 
the  Seminole  nation  should  he  paid  an- 
nually hy  the  Cnited  States  $100  each, 
and  be  furnished  with  hamlsoim*  me<lals; 
that  Alexander  ]\Ic<  iiiliviay  should  he 
constituted  agent  of  the  Cnited  State's 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  and 
the  ]>ay  of  $1,200  ]>er  annum;  that  the 
United  States  should  feed,  clothe,  and 
educate  Creek  youth  at  the  North,  not 
exceeding  four  at  one  time.”  The  ])nb- 
lic  treaty  was  signed  Aug.  7,  1790,  and  a 
week  later  Mctlillivray  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Never- 
theless he  was  not  diverted  from  his  in- 
trigue with  Spain,  for  shortly  after  taking 
the  oath  he  was  appointed  by  that  power 
superintendent-general  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion with  a salary  of  $2,000  a year,  which 
was  increased  in  17i>2  to  $3,300. 

The  versatile  character  of  McGillivray 
was  ])qj:haps  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
there  flowed  in  his  veins  the  blood  of 
four  different  nationalities.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  ])Ossessed  “the  ])olished 
urbanity  of  the  Frenchman,  the  dnj)licity 
of  the  Spaniard,  the  cool  sagacity  of  the 
Scotchman,  and  the  subtlety  and  inveter- 
ate hate  of  the  Indian.”  Gen.  .hunt's 
Robertson,  who  knew  him  well  and 
(lesi)ised  the  S])anianls,  designated  tlu*  lat- 
ter “ tU'vils”  and  ])ronouncedMc(  iillivray 
as  the  biggest  devil  among  tlu'in — “half 
Spaniard,  lialf  Frenchman,  half  Scotch- 
man, and  altogetlu'r  Creek  sconmlrel.” 
That -Mexander  lUcGillivray  was  a man 
of  remarkable  ability  is  evident  from  the 
consummate  skill  with  which  he  main- 
taiiu'd  his  control  and  inlluenct'  over  the 
Creeks,  and  from  his  success  in  kt'cping 
both  the  United  States  and  Si)ain  ])aying 
forhis  influence  at  the  same  time.  In  1 792 
he  was  at  once  thesiqH'rintendent-gt'neral 
of  tlu'Cret'knation  on  behalf  of  Spain,  tiu' 
agent  of  the  Unit('d  States,  the  nu'T-cautile 
])artner  of  Panton,  and  “emjH'ror”  of 
the  Creek  and  Seminole  nations.  As 
opuU'iice  was  estimated  in  his  day  and 
territory,  he  was  a wealthy  man,  having 
rt'c'i'ived  $100,000  for  the  ])roperty  con- 
liscati'il  by  the  Georgia  authorities,  while 
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tlie  annual  iinportation.sLy  him  and  Pan- 
ton were  estimated  in  value  at  £40,000 
(Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aft’.,  i,  458,  1832). 
Besides  two  or  three  plantations,  he 
owned,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  (50  ne- 
groes, 300  head  of  cattle,  and  a large  stock 
of  horses.  In  personal  aj>pearance 
IMcGillivray  is  (lescril)ed  as  hping  been 
six  feet  in  height,  sparely  built,  and  re- 
inarkal)ly  erect;  his  forehead  was  hold 
and  loftv;  his  fingers  long  and  tapering, 
and  he 'wielded  a pen  with  the  greatest 
rapidity;  his  face  was  handsoine  and 
indicative  of  thought  and  sagacity;  un- 
less interested  in  conversation  he  was 
inclined  to  he  taciturn,  hut  ^yas  polite 
and  respectful.  While  a British  col- 
onel he  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  his 
rank;  when  in  the  S])anish  service  he 
wore  the  military  garb  of  that  country; 
and  after  Washington  appointed  him 
lirigadiiT-general  he  sometimes  donned 
the  uniform  of  the  American  army,  hut 
never  when  Spaniards  were  ])resent.  llis 
usual  costume  was  a mixture  of  Indian 
and  American  garments.  ^McGillivray 
always  traveled  with  two  servants,  one  a 
half-blood,  the  other  a negro.  Although 
ambitious,  fond  of  display  and  power, 
crafty,  unscrupulous  in  accoinplishing  his 
purpose,  and  treacherous  in  affairs  of 
state,  the  charge  that  he  was  bloodthirsty 
and  liendish  in  disposition  is  not  sus- 
tained. He  had  at  least  two  wives,  one 
of  whom  was  a daughter  of  Jose])h  Cur- 
ncll.  Another  wife,  the  mother  of  Ips 
son  Alexander  and  two  daughters,  died 
shortly  before  or  soon  after  her  husband’s 
death,  Feb.  17,  1793,  at  Pmisacola,  hla. 
He  was  burieil  with  IMasonic  honors  in 
the  garden  of  William  Panton,  his 
l)artner.  (c-  'i'-) 

Machapunga  (‘  bad  dust’;  from  malcln 
‘bad’,  pnnfio  ‘dust’  (Heckewelder),  or 
perhafis  ‘much  dust,’  from  maum  ‘great’, 
in  allusion  to  the  sandy  soil  of  the  dis- 
trict). An  Algonquian  tribe  formerly  liv- 
ing in  Hyde  co.,  .x.  e.  N.  ('.  In  1701  they 
numbered  only  about  30  warriors,  or  per- 
haps 100  souls,  and  lived  in  a single  vil- 
lagi“  called  Mattamuskeet.  They  took 
part  in  the  Tuscarora  war  of  1711-12  and 
at  its  conclusion  the  remnant,  together 
with  the  Coree,  were  settled  on  a tract  on 
IMattamuskecd  lake,  where  the  two  tribes 
occupied  one  village.  (•!•  M-) 

Machapunga. — Lawson  (1714),  Hist.  Car.,  ro]ir. 
1800.  Matchapangos. — Martin,  N.  C.,  T,  2(>3,  1820. 
Matchapongos. — Ibid.,  200.  Matchapungos. — Ibid., 
214.  Matchepungo. — Letter  of  1713  in  N.  C.  Col. 
Ree..  If.  29,  1880. 

Machapunga.  A village  of  the  l*c»\vhutan 
confederacy  in  Northampton  co.,\a.  It 
was  nearly  extinct  in  1722. 

Matchapunko. — Ilerniann,  iniip  (HiTO),  in  Hep. on 
Line  between  Va.  amt  M«l.,  1S7H. 

Machapunga.  village  on  I’otomac  r. 
al)ont  1612. 

Matchopongo. — Striiehey  (m,  1012).  1849. 


Macharienkonck.  A Alinisink  village 
formerly  in  the  bend  of  Helaware  r.,  in 
Pike  CO.,  Pa.,  op})Osite  Port  Jervis.— Van 
der  Donck  (1656)  c]  noted  by  Knttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  96, 1872. 

Machawa.  A former  Timucua  town  in 
X.  w.  Florida,  24  in.  e.  of  .Ayavallafort,  now 
lola,  on  a river  called  Wicassa. 

Machaba.— JelVery.s  French  Doni  Ain.,nmi),]/0l. 
Machaha.— Ibid.,  inai),  13.5.  Machalla.— R(>berts 
Fla.,  15, 1793.  Machua. — Freneli,  Hist.  ( oil.  La.,_a 
s.,  255,  note,  1873.  _ 

Machemni.  A division  ol  the  AliwoK 
who  lived  between  Cosumnes  and  Moke- 
lunine  rs. , in  Lldora^lo  and  Amadoi  cos.. 
Cal. 

Matchemnes.— Hale,  Ethnog  luid  Fbilol.,  630, 
1846.  Omatchamne. — Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  l,  4.'0, 
1874.  Omochumnies. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
8, 1800.  Omutchamne. — Bancr^ift,  Nat.  Races,  i,4i)0, 
1874.  Omutchumnes. — Hale,  op.  fit.  ^ 

Machemoodus  (properly  Matclu'-ina- 
d(m\  ‘there  is  a bad  noi.se.’— Trumbull). 

A tract  on  the  e.  bank  of  Connecticut  r., 
now  included  in  Hast  Haddam  tp.,  Alid- 
dlesex  co..  Conn.,  formerly  tlie  resnlence 
of  a “ nuiiHM'ons  tribe,”  who  were  inde- 
pendent and  famous  for  conjnring.^  The 
Indians  sold  the  tract  in  1662.  f’or  an 
account  of  the  ‘‘Moodns  noises”  see 
Trumbull,  Hist.  Conn.,  ir,  91,  92,  1818; 
Barber,  Hist.  Coll.,  525,  1839.  (.i.  m.) 

Machamadoset.— Doc.  of  1674  cited  by  Trumbull, 
Iiid.  NameiCoim.,  18.  1881.  Machamoodus.— Doc. 
of  1691,  ibid.  Mache  Moodus.— Kendall,  Travels, 

1, 100, 1809.  Machmadouset. — Doc.  of  1671  cited  by 
Trumbull,  op.  eit.  Matche  Moodus.— Kendall,  oi>. 
cit.  Match!  Moodus.— Ibid.  Matchit  Moodus.— 
Doc.  Cited  bv  Trumbull,  op.  cit. 

Macheno.  An  ancient  village,  iirobably 
Timuqnanan,  in  w.  central  Horida,  hit. 
29°  30L— Bartram,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799. 

Macheto.  A former  villageof  the  Awani 
at  the  foot  of  Indian  canyon,  Yosemite 
vallev,  IMariposa  co..  Cal. 

Machayto.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,x,  33:1,1874. 
Ma-che'-to.— Powers  in  Cont.  X.  Etbnol..  iii, 
:165.  1877.  .... 

Machias  (‘had  little  place,’  reternng  to 
the  current  in  Machias  r.;  from  matche 
‘bad’,  m the  diminutive).  A village  of 
the  Passamaquoddv  on  IMachias  r..  Me. 
Mechias,— Treaty  rep.  (’1726)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
111,390,18-53. 

Machonee.  An  Ottawa  vdlage,  com- 
monlv  called  “ Machonee’s  village,”  from 
the  name  of  the  resident  chief,  formerly 
near  the  month  of  An  Yaseau  r.,  which 
Hows  into  L.  St  Clair,  in  lower  Michigan, 
on  land  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
treatv  of  May  9,  1836.  Tlie  chief,  whose 
name  is  also  spi'lU^d  Alachonce,  Maconce, 
and  Makonee,  was  drowned,  while  intoxi- 
cated, about  the  year  1825  (Mich.  Pion. 
Coll.,  V,  464,  1884).  (dm.) 

Machonce’s  village.— Detroit  treaty  1 18071  in  I . S. 
Ind  Treat.,  191, 1873  (mis|irint?).  Machonee's  vil- 
lage.—Detroit  treatv  (18071  in  .\m.  State  Papers, 
in<l.  .\ff.,  I.  747, 1832. 

Macintosh,  Chilly.  A Cravk  cltief.  After 
his  brotlu'r  William  was  slain  by  Menewa 
for  having  bet  rayed  theCri'ekshy  ‘‘selling 
the  grave?  of  their  ancestors,”  he  beeame 
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the  head  of  the  minority  party  that  ac- 
quiesced in  the  j^roposed  emigration  to 
Indian  Ter.  As  such  he  frequently 
visited  Washington  to  treat  with  ollicials 
regarding  the  transfer  of  lands  and  ac- 
quitted himself  as  a capable  man  of  busi- 
ness.— Stanley,  Portraits  Am.  Inds.,  13, 
1852. 

Macintosh,  William.  A mixed-blood 
Creek,  son  of  a Scotch  trader  and  an 
Indian  woman.  The  United  States,  in 
consideration  of  the  relin(]uishment  by 
Georgia  of  the  ^Mississippi  territories,  en- 
gaged in  1802  to  extinguish  the  Indian 
titles  to  lands  within  the  borders  of  the 
state  as  early  as  could  be  peaceably  done 
on  reasonable  terms.  A cession  was  i>ro- 
cured  in  1805  by  which  millions  of  acres 
of  Creek  lands  witc transferred  tot  ieorgia. 
The  people  of  the  state  constantly  clam- 
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ored  for  the  fullilment  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  its  compact,  and  the  Creeks, 
alarmed  at  the  i>rospective  wholesale 
alienation  of  their  ancient  domain,  on 
the  motion  of  Macintosh  imnle  a law 
in  general  council  in  1811  forbidding  the 
sale  of  any  of  the  remaining  land  under 
penalty  of  de.ith.  Macintosh,  who  by 
his  tafents  and  address  had  risen  to  be 
chief  of  the  Lower  Creeks,  led  the  Cn*ek 
allies  of  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812 
with  the  rank  of  major  and  took  the  chief 
pai’t  in  the  massacre  of  200  of  the  hostile 
Creeks,  who  were  surprised  at  Atasi  on 
Nov.  29,  1813.  lie  was  prominent  also 
in  the  linal  battle  with  the  hostiles,  IMar. 
27,  1814,  when,  at  Horseshoe  Bimd,  Ala., 
nearly  a thousand  warriors  were  exter- 
minated. A large  part  of  the  territory  of 


the  conquered  tribe  was  confiscated  and 
opened  to  whitesettlement.  In  1818  more 
lands  were  acquired  by  treaty,  and  in  1821 
the  fifth  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Georgian 
citizens  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  with  IMacIntosh,  who  was  in  the 
])ay  of  the  whites,  and  a dozen  other 
chiefs  controlled  by  him,  while  30  chiefs 
l)resent  refused  to  sign  and  made  clear  to 
the  commissioners  the  irregularity  of  a 
cession  arranged  with  a party  represent- 
ing only  a tenth  of  the  nation,  which  to 
be  legal  must  have  the  consent  of  the 
entire  nation  a.ssembled  in  council.  After 
an  attempt  jnade  by  ^Macintosh  to  con- 
vey more  land  in  1823  tbe  law  punishing 
with  death  any  Creek  who  offered  to 
cede  more  land  was  reimacted  in  1824, 
when  15,000,000  acres  had  already  been 
transferred  and  10, 000, 000  acres  remained 
in  possession  of  tlie  Creeks,  who  had  so 
advanced  in  education  and  agriculture 
that  they  valued  their  lands  far  more 
highly  than  before.  In  the  beginning  of 
1825  Georgian  commissioners,  working 
upon  the  avarice  of  Macintosh,  induced 
him  and  his  followers  to  .set  their  names 
to  a treaty  ceding  what  remained  of  the 
Creek  domain.  Although  Secretary  John 
C.  Calhoun  had  tleclared  that  he  would 
not  recognize  a treaty  in  which  the  chiefs 
of  the  Creek  nation  did  not  accpiiesce. 
President  Monroe  laid  it  before  the  Senate, 
and  after  the  accessiijn  of  President 
Adams  it  was  aj)proved.  The  Creeks  did 
n^t  rise  in  rel)c41ion,  as  was  expectc'd,  but, 
in  accordance  with  the  tril>al  law  already 
mentioned,  formal  sentence  of  death  was 
passed  on  ^Macintosh,  and  was  executed 
on  IMay  1,  1825,  by  a party  of  warriors 
sent  for  that  purpose,  who  surrounded 
his  house  and  shot  him  and  a companion 
as  they  tried  to  escape.  Macintosh  was  a 
signer  of  the  treaties  of  Washington,  Nov. 
4,  1805;  Ft  Jack.«on,  .\la.,  Aug.  9,  1814; 
Creek  Agency,  Ga.,  Jan.  22,  1818;  In- 
dian Springs,  Ga.,  Jan.  8,  1821,  and  Feb. 
12,1825.  (.1.  .M.) 

Mackinaw.  (V)  A sort  of  bateau  or  large 
tlatboat  formerly  much  used  by  traders 
and  others;  also  called  IMackinaw  boat. 
(2)  A heavy  blanket,  also  known  as 
Mackinaw  blanket,  formerly  an  im- 
portant item  of  western  trade.  (3)  A 
coarse  straw  hat.  (4)  A species  of  lake 
trout  {Sairdhms  nnmaycush),  also  termed 
IMackinac  trout.  The  word  which  has 
assumed  all  the.'^e  meanings  is  the  place 
name  IMackinac,  ap])lied  to  the  famous 
tra<Iing  post  between  L.  Huron  and 
1..  Michigan.  Mackinaw,  representing 
the  Canadian  French  Mackinac,  is  iden- 
tical with  viak-indh-,  the  word  for ‘turtle’ 
in  Chippewa  and  closely  related  dialects 
of  Algonquian;  said  also  to  be  a reduction 
of  Michilimackinac  (q.  v.),  a corruption 
of  an  earlier  luitchi  malcitiak,  signifying 
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‘big  turtle’  in  Chippewa.  According  to 
Dr^Villiain  Jones  the  Chippewa  of  Alin- 
nesota  claim  the  word  to  be  a shortened 
form  of  mishmima  klnunk,  ‘])lace  of  the 
big  wounded  or  big  lame  person.’  This, 
however,  may  be  an  inshince  of  folk  ety- 
mologv. 

Macocanico  (‘great  house’).  -V  village 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.,  in  St 
Alarys  co.,  Md.,  in  1608. 

Macocanaco.— Boznmii,  MaryliiiHl,  i,  Ml,  18:0. 
Maco  oomaco.— looker,  .Vlgonq.  Series,  viii,  49, 
1901  (misquoting  Smitli).  Mococanico. — Sinith 
(1629),  Virginia,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Macock  gourd.  See  Majicock. 

Macocks  (perhaps  from  mahramj, 
‘pumpkin.’ — Brinton.  See  Mniicock).  A 
village  located  on  Smith’s  mai)  of  1608 
(Smith,  Va.,  i,  repr.  1819)  some  distance 
N.  of  Chikohoki,  wliich,  according  to 
Brinton,  was  near  the  present  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  This  would  make  Alacocks  a 
Delaware  village  in  s.  e.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Brinton  thinks  it  may  have  been 
the  village  of  the  Okahoki  (cp  v. ),  a band 
of  the  Delawares,  formerly  in  Delaware 
co..  Pa.  (•i.M.) 

Macocqwer.  See  Maijcock. 

Macombo.  A Papago  village,  probably 
in  Pima  co.,  Ariz.,  with  57  people  iu 
1865.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  135,  1865. 

Macousin.  A Potawatomi  village, 
named  after  the  resident  chief,  on  the  w. 
bank  of  St  Joseph  r.,  Berrien  co.,  s.  w. 
Mich.,  in  1828. 

Macousin’s  Village.— Hoyce  in  18th  Hep.  B.  A.  K., 
Mich,  map,  1899.  Macousin  Village. — O.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.  (1828),  670,  1873. 

Macoyahui.  A settlement  in  Sonora, 
Mexico,  formerly  one  of  the  principal 
villages  of  the  5layo.  In  1900  it  con- 
tained 182  jMavo  in  a total  population  of 
972. 

McQ.ueen’s  Village.  A former  Seminole 
village  on  the  e.  side  of  Tampa  bay,^  w. 
Fla. — Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
306,  1822. 

Macsinum.  A former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  coniiected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Mactati.  A former  Diegueno  ramdieria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  C.'al. 

Mactati.— Ortega  (1775)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  IIMt. 
Cal.,  I,  2.54,  1884.  Magtate.— Ibid.  San  Miguel.— 
Ibid. 

Madawehsoos  ( .Vd-(//P-)ccA-.‘too.8,  ‘porcu- 
j)ine’).  A gens  of  the  Abnaki  (ip  v.). — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  174,  1877. 

Madokawando.  \ Penobscftt  chief,  born 
in  Maine  about  1630,  and  adopted  as  a 
son  by  Assamina.siiua,  a Kennebec,  cbief. 
llis  tribe  was  at  peace  with  the  Knglish 
colonists  until  madi^  tlu'ir  tmemy  by  dej>- 
redations  upon  his  lands,  when  hostilities 
began,  and,  uniting  with  the  French,  war 
was  wage(l  against  the  I'inglish  settle- 
ments. In  1691  he  attacke«l  5 ork.  Me., 
killed  77  of  the  inhabitants,  and  laid  the 
place  in  ashes.  This  was  but  one  of  his 


many  raids,  in  which  he  was  generally 
aided  bv  the  French,  llis  death  occurred 
in  1698."  It  is  stated  that,  although  a de- 
termined foe,  Madokawando’s  treatment 
of  prisoners  was  humane.  The  wife,  or 
perhaps  more  correctly  the  principal 
wife,  of  the  notorious  Baron  Castine,  was 
a daughter  of  (Madokawando.  (c.  t.  ) 
Magaehnak.  An  “Indian  cornlield”  or 
settlement  in  1678,  6 m.  from  Sudbury, 
Middlesex  co.,  AIa.«s.,  probably  beh.mg- 
ing  to  the  Praying  Indians  of  the  Mas.ya- 
chusetconfedeTacy.  .Mentioned  by  Salis- 
bury (1678)  in  N.  \.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
520,  1881. 

Magayuteshni( ‘eats  no  geese’).  -A  band 
of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux. 

Grey-Iron.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  144,  note,  18;)8 
(trans.  of  Mazarota,  tlio  cliief.s  name).  Ma  ga- 
yu-tesh  ni.  Neill  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  26:i.  1872. 
Maga-yute-sni.— Dorsey  ill  15th  Hep.  B.  .5.  E.,  215, 
1897.  Maxa-yute-cni. — Ibid.  Ma-za-ro-ta. — Neill, 
Hist.  Minn.,  144,  note,  18.58. 

Magdalena.  A former  Spanish  mission 
among  the  Inoians  of  Dower  California; 
consolidated  with  the  mi.ssion  of  San 
Ignacio  Kadakamanand  abandoned  jirior 
to  1740.  Distinct  from  Santa  Maria  (Mag- 
dalena in  the  n. — .Alcedo,  Die.  (leog.,  ni, 
19,  1783;  Taylor  in  Browne’s  Res.  Pac. 
Slope,  app.,  50,1869. 

Magemiut(  ‘mink people’ ).  An  Dskimo 
tribeinhabitingthe  lake  country  of  .Alaska 
from  C.  Romanof  almost  to  the  Yukon. 
They  differ  from  the  K uskwogmiut  chielly 
in  dialect.  They  are  vigorous  and  strong, 
finding  in  the  waters  of  the  tundra  plenty 
of  blackfish  to  nourish  them  at  all  sea- 
sons. In  winter  they  kill  many  hair  seal 
on  the  floes,  on  which  they  venture  with 
their  sleds,  carrying  canoes  on  which  the 
sleds  are  transported  in  turn  when  it  is 
neces.'^ary  to  take  to  the  water.  They 
build  good  houses  of  driftwood  and  the 
bones  of  whales  killed  by  the  whaling 
fleet,  and  the  carcasses  floating  ashore 
have  long  supplied  them  with  food.  The 
tribe  numbered  2,147  in  1890.  The  fol- 
lowing are  Magemiut  vdlages:  Anovok, 
Cllalit,  Chifukluk,  Gilak,  Igiak,  Kashu- 
nuk,  Kipniak,  Kweakpak,  Nauwogalokla- 
gak,  Nunochok,  Tefaknak,  and  Tiengak. 
Ikvagmutes.— Rnymoml  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  42d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,'28,  1871.  Inkaliten.— Wrangell 
quoted  by  Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnul.,  i,  18,  1877. 
lower  Kvichpaks.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12, 
42d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  28,  1871.  Magagmjuten. — 
Holmberg.  Ktbnog.  Ski/.z.,  5. 1885.  Magamutes.— 
Colyer  in  Ind.  .Vff.  Ro]>.  1.869,  .593,  M70.  Mage- 
mutes.— Dali  in  IToc.  .\.  A.  P.,  267.  1.869. 
Magimut.— Wrangell  quoted  by  Dali  in  Cont.  N. 
.\.  Etlinol.,  I,  18.  1877.  Magimuten. — Wrangell, 
Etlinog.  Naelir..  122,  1.8:19.  Magmiut.— Wornnin 
quoted  by  I)all  in  Cont.  N.  .\.  Etlinol.,  i.  18.  1877. 
Magmiute’n.— Holmberg,  Etlinog.  Skizz.,  5.  18.55. 
Magmutes. — Elliott,  Cond.  -\IT.  .\laska,  291,  1874. 
Magmutis.—Eatlnim  it\  .lonr.  Etlinol.  Poe.  Lotid., 
1,83,  184.8.  Mayimeuten.— Riclnirdson.  Arct.  Ex- 
|)cd.,  370.  1.851  (from*  Wmngelll.  Nunivak  peo- 
ple.— Worman  (pioted  by  Dali  in  tVmt.  N.  A. 
Etlinol.,  I.  18.  1.877. 

Magic.  There  are  autlientic  accounts 
from  various  observers  in  many  parts  of 
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the  New  World,  from  tlie  earliest  histor- 
ical period  to  the  present  time,  that  the 
Indians  practised  so-called  magic  arts,  or 
sorcery.  The  earlier  writers  marveled 
at  these  arts,  and  evidently  wished  their 
readers  to  marvel.  They  often  attributed 
the  power  of  the  Indians  to  Satan.  Father 
Acosta,  in  the  16th  century,  spoke  in  awe 
of  the  jNIexican  magicians  flying  through 
the  air,  assuming  any  form  they  pleased 
and  having  teleiaithic  knowledge  of 
events  occurring  at  distant  places,  and 
the  same  may  he  said  in  a general  way 
of  the  Eskimo.  The  Rev.  Peter  Jones 
wrote  in  the  first  <lecade  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury: “I  have  sometimes  been  inclined 
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to  think  that,  if  witchcraft  still  exists  in 
the  world,  it  is  to  be  found  among  tlu' 
aborigines  of  -Vinerica.”  His  ])ersonal 
experience  was  among  the  Chippewa. 
The  Nipissing  were  called  Jongleurs  by 
the  French  on  account  of  the  expert- 
ness in  magic  of  their  medicine  men. 
Some  writers  of  the  present  day  marvel 
as  much  as  did  their  ])redecessors;  hut 
instead  of  attributing  the  phenomena  to 
8atan,  seek  the  cause  in  spirits  or  some- 
thing equally  occult.  The  feats  of  Indian 
magicians,  as  a rule,  may  he  easily  ex- 
plained as  sleight-of-hand  tricks,  and  their 


])i’ophecy  and  telepathy  as  the  results  of 
collusion.  Their  tricks  are  deceptions, 
very  ingenious  when  it  is  considered  how 
rude  their  tools  and  appliances  are,  but 
not  to  he  compared  witli  the  acts  of  civ- 
ilized conjurers  who  make  claim  to  no 
su])erhuman  aid. 

Distinct  from  such  tricks  of  illusion  and 
deceit,  there  is  evidence  that  the  Indians 
were  and  still  are  versed  in  hypnotism, 
or,  better,  “suggestion.”  Carver  (1776- 
78)  speaks  of  it  among  the  Sioux,  and 
J.  E.  Fletcher  observed  it  among  the 
Menominee  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  IMooney  describes  and  pictures 
the  condition  among  modern  Indians 
(see  Ghost  dance). 

Sleight-of-hand  was  not  only  much  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  disease,  hut  was 
used  on  many  other  occasions.  A very 
common  trick  among  Indian  charlatans 
wasto  jiretend  to  suck  foreign  bodies,  such 
as  stones,  out  of  the  persons  of  their  pa- 
tients. Records  of  this  are  found  among 
many  tribes,  from  the  lowest  in  culture  to 
the  highest,  even  among  the  Aztecs.  Of 
course  such  trickery  was  not  without  some 
therapeutic  efficacy,  for  it,  like  many 
other  proceedings  of  the  shamans,  was 
designed  to  cure  disea.«e  by  influence  on 
the  imagination.  A Ilidatsa  residing  in 
Dakota  in  1865  was  known  by  the  name 
Cherry-in-the-mouth  because  he  had  a 
trick  of  producing  from  his  mouth,  at  any 
season,  what  seemed  to  be  fresh  wild  cher- 
ries. 1 le  had  found  some  way  of  preserv- 
ing cherries,  perhaps  in  whisky,  and  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  hide  them  in  his  mouth 
before  intending  to  i>lay  the  trick;  but 
many  of  the  Indians  considered  it  won- 
derful magic. 

The  most  astonishing  tricks  of  the  In- 
dians Avere  displayed  in  their  fire  cere- 
monies and  in  handling  hot  substances, 
accounts  of  which  performance's  pertain 
to  various  tribes.  It  is  said  that  Chip- 
peAva  sorcerers  could  handle  Avith  impu- 
nitv  red-hot  stones  and  Imrning  brands, 
and  could  bathe  the  handsiu  boiling  Avater 
orsyrup;  such  magicians  AA’ere  cal  led  “lire- 
dealers”  and  “fire-handlers.”  There 
are  authentic  accounts  from  various  parts 
of  the  Avorld  of  fire-dancers  and  fire-Avalks 
among  barbarous  races,  and  extraordinary 
fire  acts  are  performed  also  among  Avidely 
separated  Indian  tribes.  Among  t he  Ari- 
kara  of  what  is  noAv  North  Dakota,  in  the 
autumn  of  1865,  Avhen  a large  fire  in  the 
center  of  the  medicine  lodge  had  died 
down  until  it  became  a bed  of  gloAving 
embers,  and  the  light  in  the  lodge  Avas  dim, 
the  performers  ran  Avith  ap]Aarently  ban' 
feet  among  the  hot  coals  and  thrcAV  these 
around  in  the  lodge  Avith  their  bare  hands, 
causing  the  spectators  to  flee.  Among 
the  Navaho  performers,  naked  except  for 
breeehcloth  and  moccasins,  and  having 
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their  bodies  daubed  with  a white  infu- 
sorial clay,  run  at  high  speed  around  a 
tire,  holding  in  their  hands  great  fagots  of 
flaming  cedar  bark  which  they  apply  to 
the  bare  backs  of  those  in  front  of  them 
and  to  their  own  persons.  Their  wild 
race  around  the  fire  is  continued  until  the 
fagots  are  nearly  all  consumed,  but  they 
are  never  injured  l)y  the  flame.  This 
immunity  may  he  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  the  cedar  bark  does  not  make 
a very  hot  fire,  and  that  the  clay  coating 
protects  the  body.  ^lenominee  shamans 
are  said  to  handle  fire,  as  also  are  the 
female  sorcerers  of  Honduras. 

Indians  know  well  how  to  handle  ven- 
omous serpents  with  impunity.  If  they 
can  not  avoid  being  bitten,  as  they  usu- 
ally can,  they  seem  to  he  able  to  avert 
the  fatal  consequences  of  the  bite.  The 
wonderful  acts  ])erformed  in  the  Snake 
dance  (q.  v. ) of  the  Hopi  have  often  been 
described. 

A trick  of  Navaho  dancers,  in  the  cere- 
mony of  the  ^Mountain  chant,  is  to  pre- 
tend to  thrust  an  arrow  far  down  the 
throat.  In  this  feat  an  arrow  with  a tele- 
scopic shaft  is  used;  the  point  is  held  be- 
tween the  teeth;  the  hollow  part  of  the 
lumdle,  covered  with  plumes,  is  forced 
down  toward  the  lips,  and  thus  the  arrow 
aj>pears  to  be  swallowed.  There  is  an 
account  of  an  arrow  of  similar  construc- 
tion u.<ed  early  in  the  18th  century  l)y 
Indians  of  Canada  who  pretended  a man 
was  wounded  by  it  and  healed  instantly. 
The  Navaho  also  pretend  to  swallow 
sticks,  which  their  neighbors  of  the 
pueblo  of  Zurd  actually  do  in  sacred  rite.s, 
occasionally  rupturing  the  esophagus  in 
the  ordeal  of  forcingastick  intothestom- 
ach.  Special  societies  which  practise  mag- 
ic, having  for  their  chief  object  rain  making 
and  the  cure  of  disease,  exist  among  the 
southwestern  tribes.  Swallowing  sticks, 
arrows,  etc.,  eating  and  walking  on  fire, 
and  trampling  on  cactus  are  performe<l 
by  members  of  the  same  fraternity. 

'Magicians  are  usually  men;  but  among 
the  aborigines  of  the  Mo.squito  coast  in 
Central  America  they  are  often  women, 
who  are  called  Hitkiati,  and  are  said  to  ex- 
ercise grc>at  power.  *Vccording  to  Hewitt 
Iro(|uois  women  are  reported  tradition- 
ally to  have  been  magicians. 

A trick  of  the  juggler  among  many 
tribes  of  the  x.  was  to  cause  himself  to 
he  bound  hand  and  foot  and  then,  with- 
out visible  assistance  or  effort  on  his  part, 
to  release  him.self  from  the  bonds,  ('iv- 
ilized  conjurers  who  perform  a similar 
trick  are  hidden  in  a cabinet  and  claim 
supi'rnatural  ai<l;  but  some  Indian  jug- 
glers performed  this  feat  under  observa- 
tion. It  was  common  for  Imlian  magi- 
cians to  pretend  they  could  bring  rain, 
but  the  trick  consisted  simply  of  keeping 
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up  ceremonies  until  rain  fell,  the  last  cere- 
mony being  the  one  credited  with  suc- 
cess. Catlin  describes  this  among  the 
Mandan  in  1882,  and  the  practice  is  still 
common  among  the  Pueblo  tribes  of  the 
arid  region.  The  rain  maker  was  a spe- 
cial functionary  among  the  Menominee. 

To  cause  a large  plant  to  grow  to  ma- 
turity in  a few  moments  and  out  of  sea.«on 
is  another  Indian  trick.  The  Navaho 
plant  the  root  stalk  of  a yucca  in  the 
ground  in  the  middle  of  winter  and  ap])ar- 
ently  cause  it  to  grow,  blossom,  and  bear 
fruit  in  a few  moments.  This  is  done  by 
the  use  of  artificial  flowers  and  fruit  car- 
ried under  the  blankets  of  the  perform- 
ers; the  dimness  of  the  firelight  and  the 
motion  of  the  surrounding  dancers  hide 
from  the  spectators  the  operations  of  the 
shaman  when  he  exchanges  one  artificial 
object  for  another.  In  this  way  the  1 Io])i 
grow  beans,  and  the  Zuni  corn,  the  latter 
using  a large  cooking  pot  to  cover  the 
growing  plant.  See  hramatic  representa- 
tio)),  Medicine  and  Medicine-men,  Orenda. 

Consult  the  works  of  II.  II.  Bancroft, 
Carver,  Catlm,  Fewkes,  Fletcher,  Hoff- 
man, Peter  Jones,  Lummis,  IMatthews, 
Mooney,  IM.  C.  Stevenson,  and  others,  in 
the  Bibliography.  (w.  m.) 

Magnus.  A woman  chief  of  the  Nar- 
raganset,  sister  of  Ninigret,  one  of  the  six 
sachems  of  their  country  in  1675  ( Drake, 
Abor.  Races,  248, 1880).  She  was  killed 
by  the  English  after  her  ca]>ture  in  a 
swamp  light  near  Warwick,  R.  I.,  in  1876. 
She  was  also  known  as  IMatantuck,  of 
which  jMagnus  is  probably  a corruption, 
and  as  (iuaiapen.  Her  husband  was  a son 
of  (,,’anonicus.  (.\.  f.  c. ) 

Magtok.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  .\liiska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Maguaga.  A Huron  village  on  Ma- 
guagacr.,  Mich.,  14  m.  s.  w.  of  Detroit,  on 
a tract  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Indians 
by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1800,  and  ceded  to  the 
United  States  bv  treatv  of  St  NIarvs,  ()., 
Sept.  20,  1818. 

Magaugo. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  v,  12.5,  1848.  Ma- 
guaga.— Brown,  W.  Gaz.,  Kil.  1817.  Maguago. — 
Drake,  Did.Ctiron.,  19(5,  1836.  Maguagua. — Royce 
inl8thRoi>.  B..V.E.,  Mich,  map,  1899.  Maguawgo. — 
Doe.  of  1.809  in  .A.m.  St.  Pap.,  Ind.Aff.,  i,  790.1832. 
Maugaugon.— .Miami  Rapids  treaty  (18191  in  P.  S. 
Ind.  Treaties.  201,  1873.  Menquagon. — Wyandot 
jH'tition  (18121  in  .\m.  State  Pai>ers,  op.  eit.,  795. 
Monguagon. — Howe,  Hist. Coll. ,2(52. 1851. 

Maguhleloo  (‘caribou’).  \ gens  of  the 
.Vbnaki,  (].  v. 

Magalibo.— .1.  D.  Prince,  inf'n,  1905  (moilern  St 
Francis  .Mniaki  forml.  Ma-guH-le-loo'. — Morgan, 
.■Ine.  Soc.,  171, 1.877. 

Maguiaqui.  .\  division  of  the  Varohio, 
in  s.  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Kio  ^layo,  x.  of  Alamos,  lat.  27°  25',  Ion. 
100°  20'.  They  occu[)i('d  a village  of  the 
same  name,  and  sonu'  of  them  lived  with 
the  Chinipas  at  San  Andn's  Chinipas. — 
Orozco  y Berra,  (leog. , 58,824,  1864. 
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Maguina.  A puel)lo  in  w.  Chihuiihua, 
Mexico,  probably  between  lat.  28°  and 
29°.  As  it  is  on  the  l)order  land  of  the 
Nevome  and  Tarabuniare  and  not  far  from 
tlie  main  habitat  of  the  Tepebuane,  it 
doubtless  contains  or  contained  a mixed 
poi)ulation.  The  village  has  therefore 
been  assigned  by  various  writers  to  one  or 
another  of  those  tribes.  Orozco  y Berra’s 
map  includes  tlie  village  in  Nevome 
country. 

San  Juan  B[autista].  Maguina. — Orozco  y Berra, 
Geog.,  324, 1864. 

Magunkaquog  (originally  Magu'onkkv- 
■inuk,  ‘placeof  the  gift,’ or ‘granted  place’ 
(Bliot),  possibly  afterward  changed  by 
the  Indians  to  tlie  pre.sent  form,  meaning 
‘j)lace  of  great  trees.’ — Trumbull).  .\  vil- 
lage of  Christian  Indians  in  Ni]>muc  terri- 
tory, at  Hopkintou,  Middlesex  co..  Mass., 
in  1(174.  On  the  name,  see  Trumbull  and 
Tooker,  cited  below.  Cf.  Muuguackahnck. 
Magoncog. — Living.stoii  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIII,  528, 1881.  Magooonkkomuk. — Kliot(1669) 
quoted  by  Tooker,  Algomi.  Scr.,  26,  1901.  Ma- 
guncog. — kawson  (1678)  ill  N.  Y.  Due.  Col.  Hist., 
XIII,  521,  1881.  Magunkahquog. — Trumbull,  liid. 
Name.s  Conn.,  18,  1881.  Magunkakook. — Tooker, 
Algonq.  Scr.,  x,  27,  1901.  Magunkaquog. — Goo- 
kiii  (1671)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  i,  18S, 
1806.  Magunkoag.— Gookiu  (1677)  in  Trans.  Am. 
Aiitiq.  Soc.,  II,  443,  1836.  Magunkog.— Ibid.,  470. 
Majunkaquog. — Eliot  quoted  by  Tooker,  Algom]. 
Scr.,  X,  25,  1901.  Makunkokoag.— Gookiu  (1677)  in 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  Ii,  435,  1836.  Mogkun- 
kakauke.— Tooker,  op.  cit.,  27.  Moogunkawg.— 
Stone  (1767)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x,  82. 
1809. 

Magwa  {Ma-gwd',  ‘loon’).  A gens  of 
the  Shawnee  (ip  v.). — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
168, 1877. 

Maha  ( ‘caterpillar  ’ ) . Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave,  q.  v. 

Mahackemo.  The  principal  chief  of  a 
small  band  on  Norwalk  r.,  s.  w.  Conn., 
which  sold  lands  in  1640  and  1641.  See 
Norwalk. 

Mahackemo. — Dc  Forest,  Inds.  of  Conn..  177,  1851. 
Mahackeno.— Dc  Forest  as  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  82, 1872. 

Mahahal.  A former  Chumashaii  vil- 
lage on  San  Cayetauo  ranch,  Venttira  co.. 
Cal. — Ilenshaw,  Buenaventura  IMS.  vo- 
cal)., B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Mahala  mats.  A California  natiie  of 
Ceanothua  ja'ostratn.H,  also  known  as 
sipiaw’s  carjiet.  Mnluda,  more  often  mo- 
hale,  is  often  used  as  sytionymous  with 
“siiuaw”  in  California  by  the  whites. 
If  not  from  Spanish  vwjcr,  ‘woman,’  it 
is  from  Yokuts  innk'ela,  liaving  tlie  same 
meaning.  (a.  f.  c.  a.  l.  k.) 

Maharolukti  ( Ma-har-o-htk'-li,  ‘ brave  ’ ). 
Asubclanof  the  Delawares  (ij.  v. ). — ^lor- 
gan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Mahaskahod.  A hunting  village  of  thi' 
Manahoac  in  1608,  on  Raiipahannock  r., 
Va.,  at  the  limit  of  tin'  Bowhatan  con- 
federacy, jirobablv  lU'ar  tredericksburg. 

Mahaskahod. -Smith  ‘(1629).  Va  , i,  map  repr. 
1819.  Mohaskahod.— Simons  in  Smith,  ibid.,  1S6. 

jiaheoah.  The  iirincipal  village  of  the 


Toquart(q.v. ) on  Village  passage,  Barclay 
sd.,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. — Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  268,  1902. 

Mahewala.  A vilhtge  formerly  on  the 
lower  Mississippi,  destroyed  about  the 
close  of  1681  or  early  in  1682;  perhajis 
a settlement  of  the  Tangibao,  tp  v. 

Mahehoualaima. — La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry,  Doc., 
11,198,1877.  Maheouala.— Ibid.,  190.  Maheoula.— 
La  MOtairie  (1682)  quoted  by  French,  Hi.st.Coll. 
lai.,  II,  23,  1875. 

Mahican  ( ‘ wolf  ’ ) . An  Algonqtiian  tribe 
that  occtiiiied  both  banks  of  upjier  Hud- 
son r.,  in  New  York,  extending  x.  almost 
to  L.  Chamiilain.  To  the  Dutch  they  were 
known  as  River  Indians, while  the  French 
grouped  them  and  the  closely  connected 
Miinsee  and  Delawares  under  the  name 
of  Loiqis  (‘wolves’).  The  same  tribes 
were  called  Akochakanefi  ( ‘ stammerers  ’ ) 
by  the  Inaiuois.  On  the  w.  bank  they 
joined  the  Mun.^ee  at  Catskill  cr. , and  on 
the  !•:.  bank  they  joined  the  Wajijiinger 
near  Boughkeeiisie.  They  extended  e. 
into  IMassachusetts  and  held  the  upper 
part  of  1 lousatonic  valley.  Their  council 
tire  was  at  Schodac,  on  an  island  near 
Albany,  and  it  is  jirobable  that  they  had 
40  villages  within  their  territory.  The 
name,  in  a variety  of  forms,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  all  the  Indians  from  Hudson  r.  to 
Narragansettbay,  but  in  jiractical  use  has 
been  limited  to  two  bodies,  one  on  lower 
Connecticut  r..  Conn.,  known  dialectically 
as  Mohegan  (ip  v. ),  the  other,  on  Hud- 
son r.,  known  as  Mahican.  They  were 
engaged  in  a war  with  the  Mohawk,  their 
nearest  neighbors  on  tlie  w.,  when  the 
Dutch  appeared  on  the  scene,  which 
lasted  until  1678.  In  1664  the  inroa<ls  of 
the  Mohawk  comiielled  them  to  remove 
their  council  fire  from  Schodac  to  est- 
enhuck,  the  moilern  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
As  the  settlements  crowded  upon  them 
the  IMahican  sold  their  territory  jiiece- 
meal,  and  about  1780  a large  body  of 
them  emigrated  to  Susiinehanna  r.  and 
settled  near  V’yoniing,  I’a.,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Delawares  and  Mnnsee,  with 
wliom  they  afterward  riuiioved  to  the 
Ohio  region,  finally  lo.'^ing  their  idimtity. 
.V  jirevious  emigration  had  formed  the 
main  body  of  the  mixed  tribe  of  the 
Scaticook.  As  eai4y  as  1721  a band  of 
Mahican  found  their  way  to  Indiana, 
when'  tlu'y  had  a village  on  Kankakee  r. 
In  1786  those  living  in  Housatonic  val- 
ley were  gathered  into  a mission  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  where  they  maintained  a 
separate  existimce  under  the  name  of 
Stockbridge  Indians.  Tlii'se  are  the  only 
IMahican  who  have  preservi'd  their  iden- 
tity. In  177)6  a large*  body  of  Mahican 
and  Mhippinger  removed  from  the  Hud- 
son to  the  E.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
settling,  with  the  Nanticoke  and  others, 
under  Iroipiois  protection  at  Chenangii, 
Chugnut,  and  Owego,  in  Broome  and  Ti- 
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oga  cos.,  N.  Y.  Tliey  probal)ly  later  found 
their  way  to  their  kindred  in  the  W.  A 
few  ^laliican  remained  about  their  ancient 
homes  on  the  Hudson  for  some  years  af- 
ter the  Revolution,  but  tinally  disap- 
peared unnoticed.  If  any  remain  they 
are  included  among  the  Stockbridge._ 

According  to  Kuttenber  tbe  iNIabican 
confederacy  comprised  at  least  5 divisions 
or  subtribes— tlie  JMahican  jrroper,  Wie- 
kagjoc,  Mechkentowoon,Wawyachtonoc, 
and  Westenhuck  (Stockl)ridges).  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  tbeir  ])oi)ulation, 
as  the  different  bands  were  always  con- 
founded or  included  with  neighboring 
tribes,  of  wbom  they  afterwanl  became 
an  integral  part. 

According  to  Ruttenber’s  account  tbe 
government  of  the  Mahican  was  a democ- 
racy, l)ut  Ids  statement  that  the  office  of 
chief  sachem  was  hereditary  by  the  line- 
age of  the  wife  of  the  sachem,  which  ap- 
jiears  to  1k'  corrt'ct,  does  not  indicate  a 
real  democracy.  Ills  statement  in  regard 
to  theduti(‘sof  the  sachem  and  other  offi- 
cers is  as  follows:  “The  sachem  was  as- 
sisted )>y  counselors,  and  also  by  one  hero, 
one  owl,  and  one  runner;  the  rest  of  the 
nation  were  called  young  men  or  war- 
riors. The  sachem,  or  more  j)roperly 
king,  remained  at  all  times  with  his  tribe 
and  consulted  their  welfare;  he  had 
charge  of  the  mrioti,  or  bag  of  ])eace, 
which  contained  the  belts  and  strings 
used  to  establish  peace  and  friendshij) 
with  different  nations,  and  concluded  all 
treaties  on  behalf  of  his  people.  The 
counselors  were  elected,  and  were  called 
chiefs.  Their  business  was  to  consult 
with  their  sachem  in  i)romoting  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  their  people.  The  title 
of  hero  was  gotten  only  by  courage  and 
prudence  in  war.  When  a war-alliance 
was  asked,  or  cause  for  war  existed  with 
another  tribe,  the  sachem  and  the  coun- 
selors consulted,  and  if  they  concluded  to 
take  up  the  hatchet,  tbe  matter  was  put 
in  the  haiuls  f)f  the  heroes  for  execution. 
When  peace  was  proi>osed,  the  heroes  put 
the  negotiations  in  the  hands  of  the  sa- 
chem and  counselors.  The  office  of  owl 
was  al.«o  one  of  merit.  He  must  have  a 
strong  memory,  and  must  be  a good 
si)eaker.  His  business  was  to  sit  beside 
his  sachem,  and  proclaim  his  orders  to 
the  ])eople  with  a loud  voice;  and  also  to 
get  uj)  every  morning  as  soon  as  day- 
light ami  arouse  the  people,  and  order 
them  to  their  daily  duties.  The  busine.«s 
of  runner  was  to  carry  messages,  and  to 
convene  councils.” 

The  Mabican  were  generally  well  built. 
As  lighting  men  they  were  perfidious,  ac- 
complishing their  designs  by  treachery, 
using  stratagem  to  deceive  their  enemies, 
and  making  their  most  hazardous  attacks 
under  cover  of  darkness.  The  women 


ornamented  themselves  more  than  the 
men.  “All  wear  around  the  waist  a, 
girdle  made  of  tiie  tin  of  the  whale  or  of 
sewant.”  The  men  originally  wore  a 
breechcloth  made  of  skins,  but  after  the 
Dutch  came  those  who  could  obtain  it 
wore  “l)etween  their  legs  a laj)  of  duffels 
cloth  half  an  ell  broad  and  nine  (juarters 
long,”  which  they  girded  around  their 
waists  ami  drew  up  in  a fold  “with  a 
flap  of  each  end  hanging  down  in  front 
and  rear.”  In  addition  to  this  they  had 
mantles  of  feathers,  and  at  a later  period 
decked  themselves  with  “ plaid  duffels 
cloth”  in  the  form  of  a sash,  which  was 
worn  over  the  right  slioulder,  drawn  in 
a knot  around  the  body,  with  the  ends 
extending  down  below  tlie  knees.  AN  hen 
the  young  men  wished  to  look  es])ecially 
attractive  th(‘y  wore  “a  baml  about  their 
head.s,  manufactured  and  braided,  ot 
scarlet  deer  hair,  interwoven  with  soft 
shining  nsl  hair.”  According  to  A'an  der 
Donck,  the  women  wore  a clotli  around 
their  bodies  fastened  by  a girdle  winch 
extended  below  the  knees,  but  next  to 
the  body,  under  this  coat,  they  u.'^ed  a 
dressed  deerskin  coat,  girt  around  the 
waist.  The  lower  body  of  this  skirt  they 
ornamented  with  strips  tastefully  deco- 
rated with  wampum  which  was  fre- 
(piently  worth  from  100  to  300  guililers 
($40  to  $120).  They  bouml  their  hair 
behind  in  a club,  about  a hand  long,  in 
the  form  of  a beaver’s  tail,  over  which 
they  drew  ascpiare  wampum-ornamented 
cap;  and  when  they  desired  to  be  line 
they  drew  around  the  forehead  a band 
also  ornamented  with  wampum,  which 
was  fastened  behind  in  a knot.  Around 
their  necks  they  hung  various  ornaments; 
they  also  wore  bracelets, curiously  wrought 
ami  interwoven  with  wampum.  Polyg- 
amy was  practised  to  some  extent,  though 
mostly  by  chic'fs.  Maidens  were  allowed 
to  signify  their  desire  to  enter  matrimo- 
nial life,  upon  which  a marriage  would  be 
formally  arranged;  widows  and  widowers 
were  left  to  their  own  inclinations.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  manifestations  of 
grief  at  the  death  of  a relative  or  friend, 
they  cutoff  their  hair  and  burned  iton  the 
grave.  Their  dead,  according  to  Rutten- 
ber,  were  usually  interred  in  a sitting 
posture.  It  was  usual  to  place  by  the 
side  of  the  body  a ])ot,  kettle,  platter, 
spoon,  and  ])rovisions;  wood  was  then 
placetl  around  the  body,  and  tbe  whole 
was  covered  with  earth  and  stones,  out- 
side of  which  pickets  were  erected,  so 
that  the  tomb  resembled  a little  house. 
Their  houses  were  of  the  communal  sort 
and  differed  usually  only  in  length;  they 
were  formed  by  long,  slender,  hickorysap- 
lings  set  in  tbe  ground  in  a straight  line 
in  two  rowft.  The  poles  were  then  bent 
toward  each  other  in  the  form  of  an  arch 
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and  secured  together,  giving  the  api^ear- 
anee  of  a garden  arbor;  the  sides  and  roof 
were  tlien  lathed  with  split  pedes,  and 
over  this  hark  was  lapped  and  fastened 
by  withes  to  the  lathing.  A sniokediole 
was  left  in  the  roof,  and  a single  door- 
way was  provided.  These  houses  rarely 
exceeded  20  ft  in  width,  hut  they  were 
sometimes  180  ft  long.  Their  so-called 
castles  were  strong,  linn  structures,  and 
were  situated  usually  on  a steej),  high, 
Hat-topped  hill,  near  a stream.  The  top 
of  the  hill  was  inclosed  with  a strong 
stockade,  having  large  logs  for  a founda- 
tion, on  both  sides  of  which  oak  posts, 
forming  a palisade,  were  set  in  the 
ground,  the  upper  ends  being  crossed 
and  joined  together.  Inside  the  walls  of 
such  inclosures  they  not  itifreciucntly  had 
20  or  80  houses.  Besides  their  strong- 
holds they  had  villages  and  towns  which 
were  inclosed  oi’  stoc'kaded  and  which 
usually  luul  woodland  on  one  side  and 
corn  land  on  the  other.  Their  religious 
beliefs  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  of  the  New  Knglatui  Indians. 

Barton  gives  the  Mahican  8 clans: 
Muclniuauh  (hear),  Mechchaooh  (wolf), 
Toonpaooh  (turtle).  According  to  Mor- 
gan they  had  originally  the  same  clans 
as  the  Delawares  and  Alunsee — the  Wolf, 
Turtle,  and  Turkey;  hut  these  ultimately 
developed  into  phratries,  subdivided  into 
clans  as  follows:  The  Tooksetuk  (wolf) 
phratry  into  the  Nehjao  (wolf),  Makwa 
(bear),  Ndeyao  (dog),  and  Wapakwe 
(opossum)  clans;  the  Tonebao  (turtle) 
phratrv  into  the  Gakpomute  (little  tur- 
tle),   (mud  turtle),  Tonebao  (great 

turtle),  and  Wesawmaun  (yellow  eel) 

clans:  , the  Turkey  phralry  into 

the  Naahmao  (turkey),  GaldvO  (t'rane), 
and  (chicken)  clans. 

The  villages  of  the  Mahican,  so  far  as 
their  names  have  been  recorded,  were 
Aepjin,  Kaunaumeek  ( Stockl nidge),  jMa- 
ringoman’s  Castle,  !\Ionemius,  Botic, 
Scaticook  (8  villages  in  Dutchess  and 
Rensselaer  cos.,  N.  Y.,  and  Idtchlield  co.. 
Conn.),  Schodac,  Wiatiac,  Wiltmcct, 
Winooskeek,  and  Wyantenuc. 

(.1.  .M.  C.  T.) 

Agotsaganes. — Clark  Quoted  t)y  Briutoii,  Loiiapo 
Leg.,  ‘io'i,  ISS.'S  (‘stutterers,’  ‘those  who  speak  a 
strange  tongue':  Mohawk  name).  Agotsagen- 
ens.— .logues  (ca.  KMO)  (pioted  hy  Shea.  Mi.ss. 
Val.,  IS.5‘2.  Agozhagauta. — Kttwein  (l.siS) 

(tuoted  by  Hrinton,  op.  eit.,  11.  Akochakanen’.— 
Hewitt,  i'nf'n,  190()  (lro<inois  name).  Aquatsa- 
gane  — Esnantsand  Kaihlly.  map,  1777.  Aquatza- 
gane.— Sehooleraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  nu  .W2.  18.1:5. 
Atsayongky. — De  Laet  1 10:5:5)  in  N.  V.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll. , '2d  s.,  I,:511,1,S-41.  Canoe  Indians —fiale,Upi>er 
Mi.ss’  109  1HI)7  (so  called  1)V  whites).  Hikanagi. — 
(latseliet.Sliawnee  MS.,  15.  .\.  E.  (Shawnee  name) . 
Loo’s.— ColTen  (17.11)  in  N Y Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  vi.S:5t). 
18.1.1.  Loups. — French  do<‘.  of  100.1,  ibid.,  ix,  38, 

1855  Machicans.— Hendricksen  (1010),  ihid.,  i, 
M 1,8,10.  Machingans.— .lefferys,  French  Dorns, 
t)t’  1 130  1701.  Mahakanders.— Markham  (1091) 
In'  n’  Y Doe.  Col  Hist.,  in.  809,  iai:5.  Maha 
kans.— Hazard,  Coll.  Am.  State  Papers,  i,.1‘20, 179‘2. 


Mahekanders. — Dotigan  (1087)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Co], 
Hist.,  111,439,1853 (misprint).  Mahegan. — Vaillant 
(1088),  ibid.,  5‘21.  Maheingans. — Iberville  (1099 1 in 
Margrv,  D5e.,iv, 342, 1880.  Mahekanders.— Living- 
ston (1087)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  III,  481,  1853. 
Mahhekaneew. — Vater,  Mith.,]it.  3,  .see.  3, ‘208.  1810. 
Mahicanders. — Doc.  of  lOlOin  N.  \ . Doe.  (’ol.Hist., 
1, 184, 1850.  Mahicanni.— Barton, New  Vicw.s,  xxxi, 
1797.  Mahicans. — Map  ca.  1014  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hist.,  1,1850.  Mahiccanni.-Heekewelder  quoted 
by  Thomi)son,  Long.  Id..  i,70,  1843.  Mahiceans. — 
Barton.  New  Views,  x.xxix,  1797.  Mahiccon. — 
Tlionison  (ca.  1785)  quoted  by  Barton,  ibid., 
xxxii.  Mahicon. — Barton,  ibid.,  xi,  1798.  Mahi- 
gan.— Vaillant  (1088)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  in, 
,1‘22,  18.13.  Mahiganathicoit. — Chamidain  (ItiP.I), 
Voy..  II,  142,  1830.  Mahiganaticois. — Champlain 
(1027),  U’hivres.  V,  )it.  2,  135,  1870.  Mahigan- 
Aticois.— Ibid.,  ‘209.  Mahigane.— La  Salle  (1081 ) in 
Margry,  Dee.,  ii.  148,  1877.  Mahiggins. — Clobery 
(1033)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  78,  1850.  Ma- 
hik'. — Hewitt,  inf'n.  1880  (Tu.searora  name). 
Mahikan. — Doe.  of  1014  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  i, 
151,  18,10.  Mahikanders. — Doe.  of  1051,  ibid..  .'^42. 
Mahikkanders. — Komer  (1700),  ibid.,  iv,  79‘.i.  1854. 
Mahillendras. — Dongan  (l(i88),  ibid.,  in,  .1:53.  1853 
(mis)irint'f ) . Mahinganak. — .les.  Kel.  for  lOlti,  3, 
18,18.  Mahinganiois. — .les.  Kel.  forl052. ‘20, 1858.  Ma- 
hingans.— .les.  Kel.  for  1010,  3,1858.  Mahingaus. — 
Kiehardson,  Aret.  Flxi>ed..  il,  39.  1851  (misprint). 
Mahycander. — Doe.  of  1000  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hist.,.\ni.  105,1881.  Maicanders. — Doc.  (ca.  1043), 
ibid.,  I.  190.  1850.  Maikans. — Wassenaar  (ca. 

I0'20)  quoted  by  Kuttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  K..  .18, 
1872.  Maikens!— Wassenaar  (1032)  quoted  by  Kut- 
tenlicr,  ibid.  Makicander. — Nieolls  (1078)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xni.  510,  1,881.  Makihander. — 
Boudinot.  Star  in  tlie  We-^t.  99.  1810.  Maki- 
manes. — Majiof  1010  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  18,10. 
Makingans.— .lelTerys,  French  Dorns.,  ]U.  i.  11, 
1701,  Malukander. — Cleii  (1099)  in  N.  1'.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IV,  .1.18.  18.14  I misprint).  Manhikani. — 
De  Laet  (10:53)  quoted  by  Vater.  Mith.,  pt  3, 
sec.  3,  390.  1810.  Manhikans. — Vater.  ibid.  Man- 
hingans.— Kuttenber.  Trilies  Hudson  K..  57.  1,872. 
Manikans.— Do  Laet  (ca.  10:53)  i|Uoted  by  .lones. 
Did.  Bull.,  0.  1807.  Mankikani. — De  Laet  ((noted 
by  Barton,  New  Views,  xxxi.  1797.  Mauraigans. — 
Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  in,  120,  17.13.  Mauray- 
gans. — Writer  of  l(i91  in  N.Y.  Doe. Col.  Hist..  i.\, 
513, 1855.  Mayekanders. — DeVries  ( KWi.l ■ (juoted  by 
Kuttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  K..  105.  1872.  Maygana- 
thicoise.— Cham|ilaiu  (ca.  1019)  in  Shea.  .Miss. 
Val.,  10.1, 1,8.12.  Maykanders. — Doe.  of  10.10  in  .\.Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  1,  112,  18.10.  Mehihammers. — New 
York  conf.  (17.13),  ibid.,  vi.  7.8'2,  I'SI.I.  Mhikana. — 
Gatsehet.  Shawnee  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1,8,80  (Shawnee 
form).  Miheconders. — Cana.ioharie  conf.  (1759)  in 
N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist..  VII,  393.  1.8.10.  Mihicanders. — 
F't.Iohnsoueouf.(17.10),il)id..,10.  Moheakanneews — 
Morse.  Mod.  Geog.,  i.  -H.  1811.  Moheakenunks. — 
Clark,  Onondaga,  i,  18,  I.8I9.  Moheakounuck. — 
Doe.  of  1771  ((Uoted  by  Kuttenber.  Tribes  llud.son 
K,,  209.  1872.  Moheakunnuks. — Morse.  Ke(>.  to 

See.  War  , 70.  1,822.  Mohecan.— Dawson  in  Drake, 
Bk.  lnds.,v,77. 1818.  Moheckons.— Peters  (1701 ) in 
Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix,  410.  1,871.  Mohe- 
connock. — Doc.  of  1791  quoted  by  Sehooleraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  008,  1,8.15.  Mo-heegan. — Stiles  (17.10) 
quoted  by  Brint(Ui,  Leuape  Leg.,  35.  1885.  Mohe- 
kin.— Letter  of  1771  ((noted  by  Kuttenber.  Tribes 
Hudson  K..  191,  1,872.  Mo-he-kun-e-uk. — Morgan. 
.\ne.Soc..  113.  1,877.  Mo-he'-kun-ne-uk — Morgan. 
Consang.  a nd  .\  Hi  n . , ‘2,89, 1 870.  Mohekunnuks.—  M or- 
gan. Lea,gue  Iroq.. 45, 1,8,11.  Mohekunuh. — Belknaii 
and  Mors('  in  Ma.ss.  1 1 ist . Soe. Col  I .,  1st  s.,  v,  12, 1,810. 
Mohicander.— .lohnson  (ca.  17.10)  ((noted  by  Kut- 
tenber. Trilu's  Hudson  K., '2:51, 1872.  Mohicands. — 
Lovehu'O  (1009)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  xm,  439, 
1881.  Mohican".- Doe.of  1070,  ibid.,  XI V.  718. 18,8:5. 
Mohicans — Miehaelius  (10‘2,8),  ibid.,  11,  709.  18.18. 
Mohiccons —Hutchins  (1708)  ((noted  by  .lelTerson. 
Notes.  112,  1825.  Mohickan. — Doe.  of  17.15  ((noted 
by  Ku(q>.  Northami'tou  Co  , 88,  1.84.1,  Mohickan- 
ders. — .lohnson ( 17.16)  in  N Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist..vii, 
130.1,8.10  Mohicken  — ('roghan  (1700)in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soe.  Coll.,  Iths  , IX, 378.  1871,  Mohickons. — Weiser 
(1748)  ((Uoted  by  Ru[)(>,  West.  Penn  . a('(>..  10, 
1,810.  Mohigon. — Yong(103li  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe. 
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Coll,  nil  IX,  129,  1871.  Mohikan.— Bouquet 
il7(li),  ibiii,.  431.  Mohikander. — Ft  .lohii.«on 

eoiif.  (17,56)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Cul._Hist.,  Vii,  152, 
16.56.  Mohikonders. — Johnson  (1756),  ibid.,  118. 
Mohikons.— Hutehins  niiip  in  Smith,  Bouquet’.s 
Exped.,1766.  Mohingans. — MeKenney  lUid  Hall, 
Iiid.  Tribes,  I II,  79, 1854.  Mohingps.— Ibid.  Mo- 
hocanders. — Salisbury  ( 16i8) in  N. \ . Doc. Col.  Hist., 
XIII, 520, 1881.  Mohogans.—Owaneeo’s Rep. (1700), 
ibid.,  IV,  614, 18,54.  Mohokanders.— Deed  quoted  by 
Kuttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  88,  1872.  Mohuc- 
cons.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127,  1816.  Mo- 
huccories, — I bid.  Morahicanders. — Lomvrensen 
(165S)in  N.Y.  Doe. Col.  Hist.,  xiii,90, 1881.  Morai- 
gane.— La  Salle  ( 1681)  in  Margry,  Dee.,  ii, 148, 1877. 
Moraiguns. — Doe.  of  17.59  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  ('ol.  Hist.,  X, 
982,1858.  Moraingans. — Vaudreuil  (1757),  ibid., 
679.  Morargans. — Vaudreuil  (1760).  ibid..  1091. 
Mourigan.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  99,  1816. 
Muckhekanies. — Ibid.,  127.  Muhekannew.— Vater, 
Mith.,  pt.  3,  see.  3,391,  1816.  Muhheakunneuw. — 
Holmes  (1804)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Sue.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  i.x, 
100,1,804.  Muhheakunnuk.— Ibid.  Muhheconnuck.— 
Piekeriiig  (1791)  in  .\m.  State  I’ap.,  iiid.  AtL,  i,  169, 
1832.  Muhheeckanew.—Rutteiiber.Tribe.s  Hudson 
R.,  41,  1872.  Muh-hee-kun-eew.— Stoekbridge  let- 
ter, 11.  R.  Mise.  Doe.  69,32d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1,  1852. 
Muhhekaneew. — Edwards ( 17,88)  in  Mass.  Hist.Soe. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  X,  84,  1823.  Muhhekaneok. — Ibid.  (pi. 
of  Muhhekaneew).  Muhhekanew.— Ed  w a rd  s 
(1801)  quoted  by  Kendall,  Trav.,  ii,  305,  1809. 
Muhhekaniew, — .Sehooleraft  ((noted  by  Riitteii- 
ber,  TribesHudson  R.,  51, 1,872.  Muhhekanneuk.— 
Boyd,  Ind.  Local  Names,  27, 1885.  Muhhekanok.— 
Hopkins  quoted  bv  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson 
R.,  320,  1872.  Muhliekenow.— Clinton  ((noted  by 
Sehooleraft,  Trav.,  29,  1.821.  Muhhekunneau.— 
Daggett  (1821)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soe.  ColL,  2d 
s.,  IX,  xli,  1822.  Muhhekunneyuk. — Holmes 

(1804),  ibid.,  1st  s.,  ix,  100,  1,804  (plural).  Muhke- 
kaneew. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  ii,  87,  1848.  Mukick- 
ans.— Wei.ser  (1748)  quoted  by  Sehooleraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  605,  1851.  Mukkekaneaw. — Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  99,  1816.  Nhikana. — Gatsehet, 
Shawnee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880  (Shawnee  name). 
Oranges. — Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  by  Sehool- 
eraft, Ind.  Tribes,  ill,  551, 18.53.  Ouiagies. — MeKen- 
ney and  Hall,  Did.  Tribes,  HI,  79, 1.854.  Oarages. — 
Maeauley,  X.  Y.,  ii,  162,  1829.  Oaragies. — Colden 
(1727),  Five  Nations,  95,  1717.  Poh-he-gan.— Stiles 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  IX,  76,  1,804. 
River  Indians. — Early  Dutch  name.  Tamewand. — 
Rafinesqne,  Am.  Nations,  1,138,1,836.  Uragees. — 
Colden  (1727),  Five  Nations,  102.1747. 

Mahktosis.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Ahousaht  (q.  v. ),  on  Matilda  cr.,  Clayo- 
(|iiot  sd.,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. — Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  2()4,  1902. 

Mahoa.  Probably  the  same  as  Maxua, 
tbechief  of  the  Maamta.gyila,  a Kwakintl 
gens,  but  apiilied  by  (Jaliano  (Relacion, 
103,  1802),  in  the  Spanish  form  iNIajoa, 
to  bis  village  or  to  the  gen.s  itself. 

Mahohivas  (MdfiohInU,  ‘red  shield’). 
A warrior  society  of  the  Cheyenne  (tp  v.); 
also  sometimes  known  as  I lottja-nutqiu, 

‘ Bnffalo-bnll  warriors.’  (.i.  m.  ) 

Red  Shield. — Dorsev  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Rub., 
no.  99,  15,  1905. 

Mahoning  (‘at  the  lick.’ — Ileckewel- 
der).  A Delaware  village  in  1704  on  the 
w.  bank  of  Maboning  r.,  perhaps  between 
Warren  and  Youngstown,  Trumbull  co., 
Ohio.  (.1.  M.) 

Mahoning. — Hutchins'  map  (1761)  in  Smith,  Bou- 
((iiet’s  Exped  , 1766.  Mahonink.— Heekeweldcr  in 
Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soe..  n.  s..  iv,  365.  18:41  (correct 
form).  Mahony  Town.  — Ibid..  3‘.I0. 

Mahow,  A ('humashan  village  placed  by 
Taylor  at  .lose  Carrillo’s  ranclio,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal.  Perhaps  the  site  was  the  Las 


Posas  rancho,  as  stated  by  Ventura  Indi- 
ans in  1884. 

Ma-hau.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884  (name  from  Indian  in  1884).  Ma- 
how.—Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 1860  (name 
from  1856). 

Mahoyum  ( Md-ho-nuni,  ‘ red  tijii  ’ ) . The 
name  of  a special  beraldic  tipi  belonging 
to  the  Cheyenne,  erroneously  given  by 
Clark  (t.'heyenne  MS.)  as  the  name  of  a 

liand.  (.1.  M.) 

Miayuma. — Clark  ((Uoted  Ij.v  Mooney  in  14th  Rej). 
B.  A.  E.,  1026,  1,896. 

Mahsolamo.  (liven  as  the  name  of  a 
body  of  Stilish  on  the  s.  side  of  Chemanis 
lake,  near  the  e.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.— 
Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Mahtoiowa  (‘the  bear  that  whirls, 
‘Whirling  Bear’ ).  A Brule  Teton  Sioux 
chief.  While  the  Brul(2S,  Oglala,  and  Min- 
iconjou  Sioux  were  camped  near  It  Lara- 
mie, Wyo.,  ini  8-p4,  having  come  to  receive 
the  annual  presents  from  the  Government, 
an  ox  belonging  to  some  Mormon  emi- 
grants waskilled  by  the  Indians.  Accord- 
ing to  the  mo.st  reliable  information,  ob- 
tained liy  Grinnell  from  Wm.  Rowland, 
who  was  at  Ft  Laramie  during  the  trouble, 
the  commandant  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  offender,  and  Mahtoiowa,  in  re- 
sponse,  pointed  out  the  tipi  of  the  guilty 
Indian,  informing  Lieut,  (irattan  that  he 
might  arrest  him;  but  Grattan  insisted 
thatlMabtoiowa  should  bring  the  man  out 
and  deliver  him.  When  the  chief  de- 
clined to  do  so,  (irattan  ordered  his  men 
to  tire  a howitzer  at  the  lodge  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  village.  A shell  killed  an  In- 
dian, and  17  of  the  18  soldiers  were  at 
once  shot  down  with  arrows,  the  single 
survivor  escaping  by  the  aid  of  an  Indian 
friend.  The  Sioux  besieged  Ft  Laramie 
until  it  was  relieved.  Alahtoiowa  was 
killed  in  an  action  before  the  fort,  and  the 
war,  which  was  the  beginning  of  Sioux 
hostilities,  was  carried  on  bv  Little 
Thunder. 

Mahusquechikoken.  A former  village, 
under  Iroquois  rule,  situated  on  Alle- 
gheny r..  Pa.,  about  20  m.  above  Venan- 
go, and  inhabited  chiefly  by  Seneca  and 
AInnsee  Delawares;  it  was  destroyed  by 
Broadhead  in  1779.  This  village,  together 
with  Buckaloon  and  Cowawago,  formed  a 
settlement  8 m.  in  length  along  Alle- 
gheny r.,  the  8 villages  together  contain- 
ing about  35  large  houses  (Broadhead 
(1779)  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  of  Alaj.  Gen. 
Sullivan,  308,  1887).  (.i.  x.  n.  n.) 

Maicoba.  A settlement  of  the  Xevome 
and  the  seat  of  a mission  established  in 
1076;  situated  on  or  near  the  upper  Rio 
Ya(]ui,  in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico.  In  1678 
the  population  numbered  153.  The  town 
now  consists  of  a mixed  population  of 
whites,  Pima,  Ya(|tii,  and  a few  Alayo, 
numbering  in  all  199  in  1900. 
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Maicoba.— Orozfo  y Berra,  Geog.,  351,  l.S(i4.  S. 
Francisco  Borja  Maicoba.— Zapata  (1078)  in  Doe. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  iii,  345,  1857. 

Maidu  (‘man’,  ‘Indian’).  A trilii*  for- 
merly dw  elling  in  Sacramento  valley  and 
the  adjacent  Sierra  Nevada  in  California. 
This  single  trilie  constitutes  the  entire 
Pnjunau  linguistic  family  of  Powell,  all 
the  divisions  of  which  called  themselves 
IVlaidu,  and  distinguished  themselves  one 
from  another  by  their  local  names  only. 
The  iNIaidu  proper,  comprising  the  divi- 
sions N.  of  Hear  r.  valley,  were  formerly 
considered  a different  stock  from  the 
Nishinam,  who  are  now'  recognized  as  the 
southern  branch  of  the  family.  The  names 
of  the  Maidu  villages  and  of  the  iidiah- 
itants  were  usually  local  jdace  names.  It 
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may  he  donhtiMl  if,  in  the  following  list  of 
the  divisional  and  village  names,  the  for- 
mer have  a greater  value  than  tlie  latter 
or  were  in  fact  anything  more  than  the 
larger  villages  with  perhai>s  outlying  set- 
tlements of  a more  or  less  temporary 
character.  Divisions:  Cohes,  Cushna, 
lloitda,  llonkut,  Kiski,  Konkau,  Kulo- 
mum,  Molina,  Niinsewi,  Pakamali,  Tsak- 
tomo,  Tsamak,  Tsulumsewi,  Tummeli, 
Ustoma,  Willi,  Yumagatok,  and  Yunu. 
Villages:  Hamom,  Banka,  Bayu,  Ben- 
komkomi,  Ifotoko,  liskini,  llemhem, 
Hoako,  Hoholto,  llokomo,  Ilopnomkoyo, 
Indak,  Kalkalya,  Kotasi,  Ku!aiai>to, 
Knlkumish,  Michopdo,  Mimal,  Molina, 
Nakankoyo,  ( tidoingkoyo,  Okpam,  Ola, 
Ololopa,  'Onchonia,  Opok,  Otaki,  Paki, 


Panpakan,  Pitsokut,  Pulakatu,  Sekumne, 
Sisu,  Silongkoyo,  Siw'im  Pakan,  Hunusi, 
Tadoiko,  Taikus,  Taisida,  Ta.«ikoyo, 
TchikiniDi,  Tishuni,  Tomcha,  Totoma, 
Tsam  Bahenom,  Tsekankan,  Tsuka, 
Wokodot,  Yalisumni,  Y’amako,  Yauko, 
Yiikuhne,  Yodok,  Yotanimoto,  Ynmam, 
and  Yupu.  Consult  Dixon  in  Bui.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  pt.  8,  11)05.  8ee 
Pnjnnan  Fuiiiilij. 

Mai'-deh. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni,  282, 
1877.  Mai'-du. — Ibid.  Meidoos. — Powers  in  Over- 
liind  Mo.,  XII, 21, 1874.  Midu. — Merriiiin  in  Science, 
n.  .s.,  XIX,  914,  June  15,  1904  (pron.  Mi-doo).  Wa- 
■wah. — Powers,  Inds.  We.st  Neviida.  14, 1876  {‘stran- 
gers’: Paiute  name  lor  all  .Sacramento  r.  tri lies). 

Mailam-ateuna  (‘those  of  the  lower- 
most’). A Zin'ii  phratry  consisting  of 
the  Takya  (Toad)  and  Chitola  (Rattle- 
snake) clans.  (f.  11.  c.  j 

Maitheshkizh  (‘Coyote  pass,’  referring 
to  the  jmehlo  of  Jeniez).  A Navaho 
chin,  descended  from  a captive  Jeniez  girl 
and  now  atliliated  w ith  the  Tsedzhinkini. 
Maijfeckij. — Matthews  in  .lour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
101.  1S90.  Mai^eckijni. — Ibid.  Maide.Yki'c. — Mat- 
tliews,  Navaho  Legends,  30,  1897.  Maii/eski'mi. — 
Ibid. 

Maitho  (‘Coyote  spring’).  A Navaho 
clan. 

Maifb*. — Matthews  in  .lour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  103, 
1S90.  Maiyb'(line. — Ibid.  MaPo'. — Matthews,  Na- 
vaho Legends,  30,  1897.  Mai/o'dine'. — Ibid. 

Maize  (from  the  Arawak  marine, 
changed  to  maiin  and  viahlz  in  the  An- 
tilles). This  giant  cereal,  known  in  the 
United  States  and  (,'anada  as  ‘Indian 
corn,’ or  simply  ‘corn,’ and  to  botanists 
as  Zea  vun/s  Linn.,  was  the  great  food 
plant  - of  those  American  Indians  who 
.■nought  the  aid  of  cultivation  in  obtaining 
food.  It  is  now  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  deriveil  from  native  grasses — 
the  Kachhena  niexirann  of  s.  Mexico 
and  E.  Inriirian^  of  Guatemala,  the  latter 
ajiproximating most  nearly  thecultivated 
corn.  These  are  the  only  known  species 
of  North  American  endogens  from  which 
the  numerous  varieties  now  in  use  could 
have  been  developed,  llarshberger  says 
linguistic  evidence  shows  that  maize  was 
introduced  into  the  United  Stales  from 
the  tribes  of  Mexico  and  from  the  Carib 
of  the  West  Indies,  but  the  time  of  this 
introduction  can  only  be  conjectured. 
That  it  was  long  before  the  appearance 
of  Kurojieans,  however,  is  evidtmt,  not 
only  from  its  early  and  widespn-ad  culti- 
vatifin  by  tribes  of  the  area  now  embraced 
in  the  (hiiti'd  State.s,  but  from  the  fact 
that  indications  of  its  cultivation  are 
found  in  mounds  and  in  the  ancient 
pueblo  ruins  and  cliff  dwelling.^,  while 
corroborative  evidence  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  several  varieties  of  maize  had 
already  been  developed  at  the  time  of 
discovery,  four  being  mentioned  as  in  use 
among  the  Indians  of  Virginia  (Beverley, 
Hist.  Virginia,  125-128,  1722).  Jaetptes 
Cartier,  the  first  Euroiiean  to  enter  the  8t 
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Lawreuue,  observed  large  lields  ol  gro\y- 
in>^  maize  at  Hoehelaga  (now  Montreal) 
iiUoSdjand  Champlain  in  1604  fonnd  it  in 
cultivation  at  almost  every  jioint  visited 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  upper  Ottawa  r. 
The  supplies  of  maize  obtained  from  the 
Indians  by  the  New  I'lnglanil  and  \ ir- 
ginia  colonists  are  well  known,  llenne- 
T)in,  Maniuette,  Joliet,  LaSalle,  ami  other 
early  French  explorers  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  found  all  the  tribes  they  visited, 
from'the  Minnesota  r.  to  the  Oulf,  and 
even  into  Texas,  cultivating  maize;  and 
the  same  was  true  of  the  tribes  between 
N.  w.  INIexico  and  the  jilains  of  Kansas 
when  visited  by  Coronado  in  1.640-42. 
Even  the  Mandan  and  .\rikara  on  the 
upper  Missouri  had  their  maize  patches 
when  first  seen  by  the  whites.  How  far 
northward  on  the  I’acilic  slojic  the  culti- 
vation of  maize  had  extended  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery  is  not  known.  Evidence 
that  it  or  anything  else  was  cultivated  in 
California  w'  of  tlie  Uio  Colorado  valley 
is  still  lacking.  Brinton  ( .\m.  Race,  50, 
1801)  ex|>resses  the  opinion  that  maize 
“was  cultivated  both  north  and  south  to 
the  geographical  ext(‘iit  of  its  productive 
culture.”  Such  at  least  appears  to  have 
been  true  in  regard  to  its  extent  north- 
ward on  the  Atlantic  slojic,  except  in  the 
region  of  the  uppor  Mis??issippi  und  tho 
Ri'd  r.  of  the  North. 

The  ease  with  which  maize  can  be  cul- 
tivated and  conserved,  and  its  bountiful 
yield,  caused  its  rapid  extension  among 
the  Indians  after  it  first  came  into  nse. 
With  the  exception  of  better  tillage  the 
method  of  cultivation  is  much  the  same 
to-day  among  civilized  inen  as  among  the 
natives.  Thomas  llariot,  who  visited 
Virginia  in  1.586,  says  the  Indians  put 
four  grains  in  a hill  “ with  care  that  tbe\ 
touch  not  one  another.”  The  extent  to 
which  the  cen'al  was  cultivated  in  pre- 
historic times  by  the  Indians  inay  be 
inferred  from  these  facts  and  from  the 
observations  of  early  explorers.  1 1 seems 
evident  from  the  history  of  the  expeili- 
tions  of  I)e  Soto  and  Coronado  (1540-42) 
that  the  Indians  of  the  Gulf  states  ami  of 
the  Pueblo  region  relii‘d  chiefly  on  maize 
for  food.  It  is  also  probable  that  a moiety 
of  the  food  supply  of  the  Indians  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  (larolinas,  and  of^  the  Iro- 
(piois  and  Huron  tribes,  was  from  the 
cultivation  of  corn.  Hu  Pratz  says  the 
Indians  “from  the  sea  [Gulf]  as  far  as 
the  Illinois”  make  maize  their  ])rincii)al 
suV)sistence.  The  amount  of  corrmif  tln^ 
Inxiuois  destroyed  by  Denonville  in  168/ 
has  been  estimated  at  more  than  a million 
bushels  (Charlevoix,  Hist.  Nouv.  France, 
11,8.55, 1744) . but  this  estimate  isi/robably 
excessive.  .According  to  Tonfi  (trench. 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  I,  70,  1846),  who  took  part 
in  the  expedition,  the  army  was  engaged 


sc'ven  days  in  cutting  up  the  corn  of  lour 
villages.'  Thaumer  de  la  Source  (Shea, 
Earlv  Vov.  Miss.,  81,  1861)  says,  ‘‘the 
Touiiicas '[Tonika]  live  entirely  on  In- 
dian corn.”  Gen.  Wayne,  writing  in 
1794  of  the  Indian  settlements,^  asserts 
that  “the  margins  of  these  beautiful  riv- 
ers, the  Miamis  of  the  Lake  and  the  An 
Glaize,  appear  like  one  continueil  \illage 
for  a number  of  miles,  both  abo\e  and 
below  this  place.  Grand  Glaize,  nor  liave 
I ever  before  beheld  such  immense  helds 
of  corn  in  anv  part  of  America  from 
('anada  to  Florida”  ( Manypenny,  Ind. 
Wards,  84,  1880) . From  the  Indians  are 
derived  ash-cake,  hoe-cake,  succotash, 
samp,  hominy,  the  hominy  mortar,  etc., 
and  even  the  cribs  elevated  on  posts  are 
patterned  after  those  of  the  Indians  ot 
the  Southern  stati'S.  Corn  was  used  in 
various  ways  by  the  natives  in  theii  ceie- 
monies,  and  among  some  tribes  tlie  time 
of  iilanting,  ripening,  and  harvesting  was 
made  the  occasion  for  festivities.  Bee 

AiirlcnUiive,  Food.  . . 

■('onsultCarr,  Mounds  of  the  AIississippi 
Historicallv  Considered,  1888;  Cushing, 
Zimi  Breaiistuffs;  Harshberger,  Maize:  a 
Botanical  and  lu-oiiomic  Study,  1S93; 
Payne,  Hist.  New  World,  i,  1892;  Stick- 
nev  in  Parkman  Club  Pub.,  no.  18,  1897; 
Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  614-622, 
1894.  (f--T-)_ 

Majalayghua.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  IjOs  I’rietos,  adjacent  to  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

Inaialayehua.— Bancroft,  Nut.  Race.'!,  i,  4:)9.  18/4 
(uiis<iuoted  from  Taylor).  Majalayghua.— Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Ai>r.  24,  1803. 

Makache  (‘owl’).  An  Oto  gens. 
Ma-ka'-tce.— Dorsey  in  l.'ith  Kei).  H.  .\.  K.,  210, 189/. 
Ma'-kotch.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  150,  187/. 

Makah  ( ‘ cajie people’ ).  Thesouthern- 
most  tribe  of  the  Wakashan  stock,  the 
only  one  within  the  Cnited  States. 
They  belong  to  the  Nootka  branch. 
According  to  Swan  the  Makah  claimed 
the  territory  between  Flattery  rocks,  15 
m.  s.,  and  Hoko  r.,  15  m.  e.  of  C.  Flat- 
tery, Wash.,  also  Tatoosh  id.,  near  the 
cape.  Their  winter  towns  were  Baada, 
Neah,  Ozette,  Tzues,  and  Waatch;  their 
summer  villages,  Ahehawat,  Kiddekub- 
but,  and  Tato/ndie.  t iibbs  ( MS. , 1C  A.  E. ) 
mentions  another,  called  Kehsidatsoos. 
Thev  now  have  two  reservations,  Makah 
amrozette.  Wash.,  on  which,  in  190.5, 
then'  were  respe<'tively  899  and  86,  a 
total  of  485  for  tlie  tribe.  In  1806  they 
were  estimated  bv  Lewis  ami  Clark  to 
number  2,000.  Bv  treaty  of  Neah  bay. 
Wash.,  Jan.  81,  l’8.55,  the  Makah  ceded 
all  their  lands  at  the  month  of  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca  excejit  the  immediate 
area  including  C.  Flattery.  This  reser- 
vation was  ('idargeil  by  Executive  order 
of  Oct.  26,  1872,  suiiersedcd  by  Plxecntivi' 
ordi'r  of  Jan.  2,  1878,  and  in  turn  revoked 
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l)y  Executive  order  of  Oct.  12  of  the 
same  year,  by  whicli  tlie  Makah  res.  was 
delinitely  defined.  The  Ozette  res.  was 
esta])lislied  by  order  of  Apr.  12,  1S93. 
Ba-_qa-6.— McCaw,  ruyallup  MS.  vocab.,  B.  E., 
1885  (I’uyallup  name).  Cape  Flattery. — Lane  in 
Ind.  All.  Rep.,  lt)2, 1850.  Classet. — Earn  ham,  Trav., 
II,  310,  1843  (Nootka  name;  ‘outsiders’).  Clat- 
set.— Dnnn,  Hist.  Oregon,  ‘231,  1841.  Clossets.— 
Starling  in  Ind.  AH'.  Rei>.,  171,  185‘2.  Flattery.— 
Ibid.,  170.  Klaizarts. — .Vrinstroiifi-,  Clrefjon.  RIO, 
1857.  Kla-iz-zarts.— Jewitt,  Narr.,  75,  1849.  Klas- 
set.— Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xvi,  1, 1870.  Kwe- 
net-che-chat.-^Ibid.  (own  name:  ‘eai)e  i>eople’). 
Kwe-net-sat’h.— Ibid.  (Salish  name).  Macau.— 
Lane  in  Ind.  AIL  Rep.,  102,  18.50.  Ma  caw.— Star- 
liiiffin  Ind.  .MY.  Rep.,  170, 18,52.  Maccaws. — Hanna 
in  Ind.  .Ml.  Rep.  18,57, 337, 1858.  Mackahs. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  1, 1802.  Makahs. — Gibbs.Clal- 
1am  ami  Liimmi,  v,  1.803.  Makans. — -Stevens  in 
Ind.  AIL  Rep.,  448,  18,54.  Makas. — Simmons  in 
Ind.  All'.  Rep.,  335,  1857.  Makaw.— Lane  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doe.52,31stConK.,lstsess.,  173, 18.50.  Makha.— 
U.  .8,  I nd.  'Preat.  ( 18,55),  401 , 1873.  Mak  kah. — Swan 
in  Smith.son.  Cont.,  xvn,  1 . 1870.  Mi-caws. — Jones 
(18,53)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  70,  34th  CoiiK-,  3d  Hess.,  7, 
1,857.  Quenait  chechat.— Swan,  inf’n,  Eeb.  1880. 
Que-nait'-sath.— Swan,  N.W.  Coast,  211, 18,57.  Quine- 
chart.— OHk.  ,lonr.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1,800),  \ i,  70, 
1905.  Quin-na-chart.— Ibid.,  1 V,  109,  l'J05.  Quinne- 
chant.— Lewis  aiid  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  R20,  1814. 
Quinnechart. — Ibid.,  474.  Tatouche. — Nieolet,  Ore- 
gon, 143,1840.  Tla'asath. — Boas  in  Olh  Rej).  N.  VV. 
Tribes  Can.,  31,  1890  (‘outside  people’:  Nootka 
name).  Yacaws. — Sehooleralt,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 
0,89, 18,57. 

Makak.  Au  Ikogmiiit  Piskimo  village 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yukon  below 
Anvik,  Alaska;  po}).  121  in  1880,  50  in 
1890. 

Akka.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  220, 1902.  Ma- 
kagamute. — Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  4‘2d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  25,  1871.  Makag'mut. — Dali  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  EthiioL,  i,  17,  1877.  Makeymut. — Nel- 
son in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1,899.  Makey- 
mute. — PetrolY,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  57,  1881.  Makki.— 
Zagoskin  in  Nonv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s.,  x.xi,  map, 
18.50.  Manki. — Raymond,  op.  eit.,  31  (so  called 
by  whites). 

Makak.  See  Mocuck. 

Makan  (‘medicine’).  A Ponca  gens, 
in  two  subgen tes:  Real  Ponka  and  (Iray 
Ponka. 

Ma^a". — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  228,  1897. 

Noh'-ga..— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  155, 1877. 

it'aji. — Dorsey,  op.  cit.  (‘does  not  touch  bulYalo 

tails'). 

Makataimeshekiakia.  See  Black  Hawk. 

Makatananamaki.  See  Black  Thunder. 

Makatapi  (‘black  men.’ — Hewitt).  A 
name  given  in  the  Walam  Ohnn  of  the 
Delaware.s  as  tliat  of  a tribe  encountered 
l)y  them  during  their  migrations. — Brin- 
ton,  Lenape  Peg.,  190,  1885. 

Makatvichia  {Ma-ka-in-chkV ‘jilace  of 
many  doves’ ).  A Tarahumare  rancheria 
near  Palamiuo,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — 
Luudioltz,  iuf’n,  1894. 

Makay.  Au  unidentilied  village  for- 
merly on  Pamlico  r.,  N.  C.,  marked  on 
the  map  of  llit^  llomaun  heirs,  175(5. 

Makhelchel.  A name  ap]>lied  by  Pow- 
ers to  the  jieople  of  the  vii’iuity  of  Lower 
lake,  one  of  the  southern  arms  of  Clear 
lake.  Lake  co..  Cal.  The  name  was  used 
]>articularly  to  desigualc  the  people  of 
Lower  Lake  id.,  who  were  supposed  by 
Powers  (Cout.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni,  214, 


1 877 ) to  belong  to  the  Copehan  ( Wintun ) 
linguistic  stock,  but  who  have  been  found 
to  belong  to  the  Kulauapan  (Porno) 
stock.  The  ])eople  inhabiting  this  island 
(‘ailed  the  island  and  the  village  itself 
Koi.  (s.  A.  B.  ) 

Hesley.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  .A..  Ethnol.,  ni,  214, 
1877(from  hi'iHch'-la,  ‘island’,  in  the  Makhelchel 
dialect:  applied  by  the  whites  both  to  the  island 
and  its  original  inliabitants) . Hessler.- Ibid. 
Kelsey.— Ibici.  Kessler.— Ibid.  Makh'-el-chel.— 
Ibid. 

Makhenikashika  (Matje-7iikaci'.'/a,  ‘u])- 
per  world  people’).  A (.juapaw  gens; 
[irobably  identical  with  the  Wakantaeni- 
kashika. — Dorsev  in  15th  Rej).  B.  A.  E., 
2.30,  1897. 

Makhpiya-luta.  See  Bed  Cloud. 

Makhpiyamaza  ( ‘iron  cloud  ’ ).  A band 
of  the  Matantonwan  division  of  the 
Mdewakanton  Sioux,  named  from  its 
chief.  It  nuudiered  158  in  188(5  and  128 
in  1859,  at  which  latter  date  they  resided 
on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mississipi>i,  above 
the  mouth  of  St  Croix,  at  the  site  of  the 
pre.sent  Hastings,  Minn. 

Iron-Cloud. — Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  144,  note,  18.58. 
Iron  Cloud's  Village. — Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
Minn,  map,  1899.  Marepeeah  Mahzah. — School- 
cruft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ni.  012. 18.53.  Ma-rpi-ya-ma-za. — 
Neill,  op.  cit. 

Makhpiyaivichashta  (‘cloud  man’).  A 
village  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux  in 
Minne.sotain  188(5,  numbering  157;  named 
from  the  chief. 

Cloud  Man's  band. — Ind.  .MY.  Rep.  18.59,  100,  1860. 
Marc  pee  wee  Chastah. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  612,  18.53.  Sky-Man. — Neill.  Hist.  .Minn.,  144, 
note,  1858. 

Maklykaut.  An  Eskimo  missionary 
station  on  Disko  bay,  \v.  Creenland. 
Maklykout.— Crantz,  Hisd.  Greenland,  i,  map.  1767. 

Makokos.  See  Mancock. 

Makoma.  A name  used,  evidently  ow- 
ing to  some  confusion  on  thejiartof  early 
writers,  for  the  Indians  who  formerly 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Clear  lake  and  the 
mounttiins  of  Napa  and  .Mendocino  cos.. 
Cal.,  but  they  tire  said  by  Wrangell  (Eth- 
nog.  Nachr.,  80,  1889)  to  have  dwelt 
northward  of  Et  Ross  in  Russian  r.  val- 
ley. The  term  undoubtedly  comes  from 
IMaiyakma,  the  name  of  a prominent 
Yukian  Wajipo  village  near  Calistoga, 
Napa  co.  ( s.  n. ) 

Maiyakma. — S.  .A.  Barrett,  inf'n,  1906  (correct 
name!.  Mayacnias.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  1.4.51, 
1874.  Mayacomas. — Ibid..  363.  Mipacmas. — Ibid., 
362.  I^acnias. — Taylor  in  ('al.  Farmer,  .Inne  22, 
1860.  Myacomaps. — Ibid..  .Inne  7.  1861. 

Makomitek.  .\n  Algomiuian  tribe  or 
baud  mentioned  iu  1(571  as  residintrin  the 
vicinity  of  (been  bay,  M’is.  Tailhan 
identilies  them  with  the  Makoukuwe, 
which  is  doubtful. 

Makamitek. — Sienr  de  St  Lusson  (1671)  in  N.  A’. 
Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  IX.  803,  1.8,55.  Makomiteks. — Prise 
de  Pos.ses.sion  (1671)  in  Tailhan,  Perrot  Mem., ‘293, 
1864. 

Makoua  (‘bear’).  A tribeor  band  living 
near  the  village  of  St  Michel,  in  central 
'Wisconsin,  in  1(578;  probably  adivision  or 
gens  of  the  Eoxes. 
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Makou.— Liiphiim,  Inds.  of  WLs.,-l.lS"0.  MaKoua. 
Jes.Rel.  (167'2),lvih,-10,1«99. 

Makoukuwe.  A band  or  gens,  ])roi)at)ly 
of  the  Foxes,  found  living  near  (ireen 
bay,  Wis.,  in  1673. 


of  1(173  quoted  by  Tailhiui,  Perrot  Mt‘m.,293, 13(54 
Makoukoueks. — Ibid.  , 

Maktlaiath  {,  McV ktl’ aiath) . A sept  of  the 
Seshart,  a Nootka  tribe.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  82,  1890. 

Makushiii.  An  Aleut  village  on  Maku- 
sbin  bay,  Unalaska  id.,  Alaska.  Bop.  35 
in  1834,  according  to  Veniaminoff;  49  in 
• 1874,  according  to  Shiesnekov;  62  in  1880; 

51  in  1890.  . , , 

Makooshenskoi. — Elliott,  Cond.  All'.  Ala.^kiv,  2_o, 
1875.  Makooshin. — Elliott,  Our  Arct.  I rov., 
luai),  1886.  Makuschinskqje.— llolinberg,  Etbiiog. 
Skizz  mail,  142,  1855.  Makushin.— Petrol!  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  23,  1884.  Makushinsk.— I'oxe, 
Kuss  Diseov.,  163,  1787.  Makushinskoe.— Veni- 
aminolY.  Zapiski,  ii.  202,  1840.  Makuski.— Co.xe, 
KUS.S.  Diseov.,  158,  1787. 

Makwa  ( ‘ bear’ ).  According  to  Morgan, 
one  of  the  11  clans  of  the  Mahican. 
According  to  Barton  it  is  one  of  the  3 
divisions  of  the  Mahican,  corres[)onding 
to  Morgan’s  phratries.  Morgan  gives  the 
wolf,  turtle,  and  turkey;  Barton  gives  the 
wolf,  turtle,  and  bear,  and  puts  the  bear 
tif8t.  ■'b) 

Ma'-kwa.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soe.,  174,  18//.  Much- 
Quanh.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Conn/end.,  523.  is/h 
(misprint).  Much-quauh. — Barton.  New  \ R'ws, 
.xxxix,1708.  Muk-wah.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Soe.  Coll.,  v, 44, 1885.  . , . 

Makwa  (‘bear’).  A gens  ot  the  Chip- 

i/ewa,  q.  v.  , 

ka-kwa'.— Morgan,  Ane.  Soe.,  166,  18//.  Muk- 
kwaw. — Tanner,  Narrative,  314,1830.  Muk-wah. 
Kainsey  in  Ind.  .\lf.  Rep.,91, 1850. 

Makwisuchigi  (‘they  who  go  by  the 
name  of  the  bear’).  The  “royal”  (rul- 
ing) gens  of  the  Foxes.  (w-  •'.)__ 

Ma-kwis-so-jik.— Morgan,  Aik*.  Soc..  170,  1877. 
Ma'kwisutcigb — Wni.  Jones,  inf’n,  1906. 

Malahue.  A former  Chumashan  village 
in  Ventura  co..  Cal.,  at  the  Rancho  de 
Maligo. 

Hu-ma-li-wu.— Henslmw.  Buenaventura  MS.  vo- 
eab.,  B.  .V.  E.,  1884.  Malahu. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, .Inly  24,  1863.  . • 

Malaka.  A tribe  of  the  Patwm  division 
of  the  Copehan  family  that  formerly  lived 
in  Lagoon  valley,  Solano  co..  Cal.  _ 

Malaccas.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xm,  5-12, 1874. 
Ma-lak'-ka.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
218,1877.  . , 

Malakut  ( Ma'lcxai).  A Salish  tribe  on 
Saanich  inlet,  s.  e.  end  of  Vancouver  id., 
speaking  the  Cowichan  dialect;  ])op-  14 
in  1901,  10  in  1904. 

Mal-a-hut.-Can.  Ind.  AIT.  1889.  270.  1890.  Mala- 
kut.—Ibid.,  1901,  pt,  II,  164.  MaTeqa//.— Boas, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Malashaganay.  A name  of  the  sheeps- 
head  or  fresh-water  drum  {Ilaphdinotna 
(jriuiniens).  Through  Canadian  Iwench 
malashigane  or  malas^higmie,  from  muia- 
shigan  in  the Chippewa-Nipissing  dialects 
of  the  Algonquian  stock,  signitying  ‘ugly 
ashigan.’  The  nshigan  is  the  black  ba.'^s 
of  American  English.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 


Male  (.IM'fc).  A village  of  the  Mus- 
(pieam,  a Cowichan  tribe,  situated  n.  of>.^ea 
id.,  in  the  delta  of  braser  r.,  Brit.  Col. 
According  to  Hill-Tout  it  was  claimed  by 

the  Squawmish.  ......  ic/>< 

Male.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  54,  1894. 
Ma'-li.— Ibid.,  473,  1900. 

Malecite.  Various  explanations  ot  this 
name  have  been  given.  According  to 
Chamberlain  it  is  from  tlieir  .Micmac 
name  Malisit,  ‘broken  talkers  ; rainier 
gives  the  form  as  Mahiirxlieclfi,  niean- 
iiig  ‘slow  tongues’;  Baraga  derive.s  it 
through  the  Cree  from  magiKil  or  malmt, 
‘the  distigured  or  ugly  foot’;  Lacombe 
(Diet.  Cris,  707)  agrees  with  Baraga  and 
gives  the  etymology  as  magi  or  mal,  ‘ de- 
formed,’ and  Hit,  ‘foot.’  Maurault’s  ex- 
planation is  radically  different  Irom  all, 
as  he  says  it  is  from  Marondil  or  M(domdd, 

‘ those  who  are  of  Saint  Malo.’  ^ etroniile 
says  it  “comes  from  muUke,  which  in  old 
Abnakiand  alsoin  Delawart;  means  witch- 
craft,” but  adds,  “hence  the  French 
name  iSIicmac  is  a substitute  for  Marr- 
Hchite,”  as  he  writes  the  name.  Accord- 
ing to  Chamberlain  the  name  they  apply 
to  themselves  is  \ \ ulaHtuk-icivk,  ‘(Iwellers 
on  the  beautiful  river,’  or,  as  given  by 
Maurault,  OuaraHtagoaiakH,  ‘tho.se  of  the 
river  whose  bed  contains  sparkling  ob- 
jects.’ 

The  Malecite  belong  to  the  Abnaki 
group  of  the  Algomiuian  stock.  Maurault 
makes  a distinction  between  the  Male- 
cite and  the  Etchimin,  but  adds  that 
“the  remnantsof  this  tribe  and  the  Etchi- 
mins  are  called  at  the  present  day  Male- 
cites.”  Their  closest  linguistic  alhnity 
is  with  the  Bassamaqiioddy,  the  language 
of  the  two  being  almost  identical,  and  is 
closely  allied  to  the  New  England  (lia- 
lects,  but  more  distant  from  tbat  (jf  the 
Micmac. 

Although  the  New  Brunswick  coast  was 
visited  by  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  and  8t  John  r.  located  on 
mails  as  early  as  155S,  making  it  quite 
probable  tbat  the  people  of  this  tribe  bad 
come  in  contact  with  the  whites  at  that 
earlv  date,  the  earliest  recorded  notice  of 
them  is  in  Chanqilain’s  narrative  of  his 
voyage  of  1604.  He  found  the  country 
ahuig  the  banks  of  the  8t  John  in  the 
poss(‘Ssion  of  Indians  named  “Les  Etche- 
mons,”  by  whom  his  party  was  received 
with  hospitality  and  rejoicing,  and  says 
they  were  t he “ first  Christians”  who 
luid  been  seen  by  these  savages,  which 
may  have  been  true  of  the  particular 
party  he  met,  but  doubtful  in  the  broader 
sense.  That  thes(‘  were  Malecite  there 
is  no  reasonable  doubt.  “ When  we  were 
seated,”  says  Champlain,  “they  began  to 
smoke,  as  wastheir  custom,  before  making 
any  discoui'se.  They  made  us  jiresents  of 
game  and  venison.  All  that  day  and  the 
night  following  they  continuo(l  to  sing, 
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•lance,  and  feast  until  day  reappcare*!. 
They  were  clothed  in  heaver  skins.” 
Early  in  the  17th  century  Ft  La  Tour 
was  hnilt  on  Rt  J(jhn  r.,  which  became 
the  rallyinu;  j»oint  of  the  tribe,  who  there 
learned  the  use  of  tirearins,  and  first  ob- 
tained i-ookin^  vessels  of  metal  and  the 
tools  and  instruments  of  civilized  life. 
The  few  French  settlers  on  this  river  in- 
termarried with  the  Indians,  thusformin>i 
a close  alliance,  which  caused  them  to 
become  enemies  of  the  New  England  set- 
tlers, between  whom  and  the  French 
there  was  almost  constant  warfare.  After 
the  English  came  into  {mssession  of  the 
country  there  were  repeated  disputes  be- 
tween them  and  the  Malecite  in  regard 
to  lands  until  177(5.  .\fterward  lands 
were  assigned  them.  In  185(5,  according 
to  Rchoolcraft,  “the  Tobicjue  river,  and 
the  small  tract  at  Madawaska,  Mecluctic 
Point,  and  Kingsclear,  with  their  small 
rocky  islands  near  St  John,  (containing  15 
acres,”  constituted  all  the  lands  held  <^r 
claimed  by  them  in  the  country  which 
was  formerly  their  own.  In  1884  they 
numbered  767,  of  whom  584  were  in  New 
Brunswick  and  the  others  in  t^uebec 
province.  According  to  the  report  of 
Canadian  Indian  Affairs  for  1904  their 
number  was  805,  of  whom  103  were  in 
(.Quebec  province  and  702  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. (,I.  M.  c.  T.  ) 

Amalecites.— Chanvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  i.x,  10.62,  ISS.I.  Amalicites. — Clinton 
(1749),  ibid.,  Vi,  540.  1855.  Amalingans. — Shea, 
Catli.  Miss.,  144, 18,55.  Amalistes. — Am.  Pioneer,  i, 
2.57,  1842.  Amelestes. — Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds., 
156, 1824.  Amelicks. — Smith  (1785)  in  Schoolcraft, 
In<l.  Tribes,  iii, 553, 1853.  Amelingas. — V’etromile, 
.\bnakis,  5(),  1866.  Amelistes. — Hutchins  (1764)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  5.53, 18,53.  Amelistis. — 
Imlay,  West  Terr.,  293,  1797.  Amenecis. — Writer 
of  17,57  in  Lettres  Editiaiites,  i,  698,  1838.  Amili- 
cites. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Coinj)end.,  522,  1878. 
Canoemen.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  ,\ntiq.  Soc., 
II,  31,  1836.  Echemins. — Am.  Pioneer,  i,  408.1,842. 
Estechemains. — Champlain  ( 1603),  (Euvres,  ii,  49, 
1870.  Estechemines.— Hanoi)  (probably  from  De 
Laet,  jl633).  New  Views,  x.x.xyii,  1797.  Esteche- 
mins. — (Uiamiilain,  (Euvres.  ii,  8,  1870.  Etche- 
mins. — La  Galissonierc  (17.50)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  .X,  227,  1,8.58.  Etchemons. — Chamiilain  («i. 
1601)  in  Schoolcraft,  Did.  Tribes,  y,  674, 18.55.  Etch- 
imins. — Ibid. ,22  (said  to  be  derived  from  tcliincm, 
‘men').  Etchmins. — Midvenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  79,  18,54.  Etechemies. — Bobe  (17'23)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Cf)l.  Hist.,  l.x,  913,  18,55.  Etechemin. — .les. 
Rel.  161 1, 5, 1,8,58.  Etechemines. — Vater.Mith.,  jit.  3, 
sec.  3,  389,  1816.  Etecheminii. — Du  (Tenx  map 
(1660),  y/de  Vetiomilc.  Abuakis,  21,  l,8(i6.  Eteche- 
neus. — McKenney  and  Hall,  Did,  Tribes,  ill.  79, 
18.54.  Etemankiaks. — Mauraiilt,  Histoi redes  Ahe- 
nakis,  5,  1,866  ( ‘ those  of  the  country  of  theskinsfor 
rackets’).  Eteminquois. — ,Ies.  Bel.  1611,  8,  1,8,58. 
Etichimenes. — Lords  ol  Trade  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hist.,  V,  .592, 1855,  Etschimins  — Vetromilc.  .\b- 
nakis,  130,  1.866.  Kiukusweskitchimi-uk  — Cham- 
berlain. Malesit  MS.,  B.  ,\.  K..  1,882  ( = ‘ muskrat 
Indians’:  one  ot  the  names  applic'd  to  them  by 
the  ^D(■Inac.on  account  of  their  hunting  the  musk- 
rat). Mahnesheet. — .lames  in  Tanner,  Narrative, 
333,  1,830.  Malacite. — Fri'iich  trans.  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  yi.  .561,  1,855.  Malecetes. — Dawson. 
Dids.  of  (ianada.  2,  1,877.  Malechites. — Baraga. 
Eng.-Otch.  Did., ’299,  1,878.  Malecites — Vaiidrenil 
(172’2)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  912,  1.85,5.  Male- 
sit.— Cliamberlain,  Malesit  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18,82. 
Malicetes.— McKenney  and  Hall.  fnd.  Tribes,  in. 


79,  1.8,54.  Malicites. — Begon  (17L5)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
(5)1.  Hist.,  l.x,  93’2,  1855.  Malisit. — Chamberlain, 
Malesit  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Micmac  name;  pL, 
Malisitchik).  Maneus.— Chanvignerie  (173(1)  in 
N.  Y.  Doe.  (5)1.  Hist.,  l.x,  1052,  18.55.  Marachite. — 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vi,  1848.  Marashites. — WOod 
(1769)  quoted  by  Hawkins,  Missions,  361,  IS'lS. 
Marechites.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  n,  162, 18'29.  Mare- 
schites. — Vetromile,  Abnakis, ’23, 1866  (old  French 
name).  Marisizis. — Cadillac  (1692)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  l.x,  548,  18.55.  Melecites. — Schoolcraft, 
Did.  Tribes,  v,  38,  1855.  Melicite. — Chamberlain, 
Male.sit  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882.  Melisceet.— Brinton, 
Lenape  Legends,  11,  1885.  Milicetes. — Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  5’22, 1878.  Milicite. — School- 
craft, IikI.  Tribes,  v,  674,18.56.  Mouskouasoaks. — 
Houillard,  Noms  Geographiqiies,  11,  1906  (‘water- 
rats’:  .\bnaki  name).  SarastegSiaks. — Mau- 

rault,  Histoire  des  Akenakis,  6,  1866  (includes 
Norridgewock  in  part).  St.  John’s  (tribe). — 
Penhallow  (17'26)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i, 
123,  1824.  St.  John’s  river  [Indians]. — Gyles(17’26) 
in  .Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  357,  18.53.  TJlastekwi. — 
GaUsehet,  Penob.scot  MS.,  B.  .\.  E.,  1887  (Penob- 
scot name:  j)!.  IJIastekwiak).  Wu'lastuk'-wiuk. — 
Chamberlain,  Malesit  MS..  B.  .\.  E.,  1882  (=‘dwell- 
ers  on  the  beautiful  river’:  name  used  by  tbem- 
selves.  Boyd  (Did.  Local  Names,  1885)  gives  the 
Indian  name  of  the  river  as  Looshtook,  ‘long 
river’). 

Malemiut.  An  Eskimo  tribe  occupying 
the  coast  of  Norton  s<l.,  N.  of  Rhaktolik 
and  the  neck  of  Kaviak  penin.,  Alaska. 
They  have  established  permanent  or  sum- 
mer settlements  at  points  on  Kotzebue 
sd.,  where  they  have  become  mixed  with 
tribes  of  Kaviak  penin.  and  the  islands 
that  visit  their  villages  for  barter  and  so- 
cial enjoyment.  Those  of  pure  blood  jire- 
sent  the  srjuat  type  of  the  Arctic  Eskimo, 
with  scant  hair,  broail  Hat  noses,  and  high 
cheek  bones  with  a thick  covering  of 
flesh.  The  tribe  numbered  (130  in  1900. 
Once  more  numerous  and  powerful,  its 
villages  now  lie  S(‘attered  among  those  of 
the  I’naligmiiit  and  Kavigmiut.  Subdi- 
visions are  the  Attenmiiit,  Inglutalige- 
miut,  Koyugmiut,  Kugaramiut,  Kungu- 
gemiut,  Shaktoligmiiit,  and  Tapkach- 
miut.  Their  villages  are  Akchadak,  .\(- 
ten,  Chamisso,  Kongik,  Koyuktolik,  Ku- 
galuk,  Kviguk,  Kvinkak,  Kwik(l!),  Nub- 
viakchugaluk,  Nuklit,  Rhaktolik,  Taap- 
kuk,  I’lukuk,  and  ITigalik. 

Mahlemoot. — Elliott,  Our  Arctic  Prov.,  444,  1886. 
Mahlemutes.— Dali  in  Proc.  Am.  .-V.  A.  S.,  ‘266, 
1869  (between  Kotzeliue  sd.  and  Norton  bay). 
Mahlemuts.— Dali  in  Proc. Cal.. -V ('ad. Sei.. tv. 35, 1873. 
Malegmjuti. — Erman  quoted  by  Dali  in  Cont. 
N.  LlhnoL,  17,  1877.  Maleigmjuten. — Holm- 
berg,  Etimog.  Skizz.,  6.  18,5,5.  Maleimioute. — Za- 
goskin in  Nouv.  .\iin  Voy.,  5th  s..  x.xi,  map, 
18.50.  Malemukes. — Wbymperin  Jour.  Boy.Geog. 
Soc  , 220.  1,868.  Malemut. — Nelson  in  18th  Hep. 
B.  A.  E.,  iiassim,  l,89o.  Malemutes, — Whym|)cr, 
Trav.  in  .\laska,  143  , 318,  1868.  Maliegmut. — 
Holmberg  (juoteJ  by  Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  t,  16,  1877.  Malimiut. — Wrangell  quoteil 
by  Dali.  ibid.  Malimuten. — Wrangeil,  Ethnog. 
Nadir.,  122,  1839.  Malimyut. — Turner  in  lllh 
Bep  B.  E.,  178,  1,894.  Malmiut. — 'I'ikhmenief 
quoted  by  Dali  in  Cont.  .N..-\.  Ethnol.,  i,  16,  1877. 
Mamelute. — Whyinper  in  Trans.  Ethnoi.  Soc. 
Loud. .VII,  167, 1869.  Tschuagmuti. — Erman  quoted 
by  Dali  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1. 16, 1877. 

Malhokshe  ( Mal-hok-ce).  \ former  Oh  u- 
mashan  village  in  the  interior  of  Ventura 
(‘o..  Oak,  at  a jilace  (‘all(Al  Cuesta  de  la 
Mojonera.— Ilenslitiw,  Buenaventura INIR. 
vot'ab.,  B.  A.  E.,  LS84. 
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Maliacones.  An  unidentified  trihe  men- 
tioned by  Cabeza  de  Vaea  as  living  near 
the  Avavares,  in  Texas,  in  152S-84,  ami 
speaking  a different  tongue.  I’ossibly 
they  are  identical  with  the  'Meracouman 
of  Joutel  and  the  Manico  of  Manzanet. 
Maliacones.— Cabeza  cle  Vaea,  Rel.,  Smith  trans., 

125, 137,  1871.  Malicans. — Harris,  Voy.  aiKl  1 rav., 

II  276,  1705.  Maliconas. — Herrera,  Hist._Gen.,  V, 

9,5'  1726.  Malicones. — Cabeza  tie  Vaea  (1.542)  tpio- 
tell  by  Barela,  En.sayo,  13,  1723.  Maticones.— 
Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  803, 1705. 

Malica.  A village  N.  of  the  mouth  of 
St  Johns  r.,  Fla.,  in  lotiJ.  De  Dry’s  map 
locates  it  inland,  s.  of  the  mouth. 

Malica. — Laudonnit’rc  in  Freneh,  Hist.  ('oil.  La., 

N.  s.,  331,  1869.  Mallica.— Martin,  N.  C.,  i,87, 1829. 

Malico.  A former  Chumashan  village 
near  Somo  hills,  Ventura  co..  Cal.— Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  24,  18ti3. 

Malika  {.Uu-U-ka).  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  11,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave,  tp  v. 

Malito  [Mu-ii-'ld).  A former  Chuma- 
shan village  in  Ventura  co.,  C’al.,  in  a lo- 
cality called  Punta  del  Pozito.— Ilen- 
sliaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  F., 
1884. 

Malki.  A Kawia  village  on  the  Potrero 
res.,  in  Cahuilla  valley,  e.  of  Banning,  s. 

Mal-ki. — Barrow.s,  Ethno.-Bot.  Coahuilla  Ind.,  33, 
1900.  Potrero.— Ibid. 

Mallin.  A Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr. 

5,  1860.  , 

Mallopeme.  One  of  the  tribes  of  w. 
Texas,  some  at  least  of  whose  people 
were  neophytes  of  the  nussion  of  San 
Jose  y San  '.Miguel  de  Aguayo.— MS.  in 
Texas  State  archives,  Nov.,  1790. 

Malockese.  Mentioned  by  Blue  Jacket 
as  a tribe  or  band  at  a conference  held  at 
Greenville,  Ohio,  in  1807.  Possibly  the 
IMetiuachake  division  of  the  Shawnee,  al- 
though apparently  distinct. — Drake,  Te- 
cumseh,  94,  1852.  (.lm.) 

Malssum  (‘wolf’).  A gens  of  the  Ab- 

naki,  ip  v.  _ 

Mals'-sum.— Morgan,  .\iic.  Soc.,  174,  18/ (.  Mol- 
sem— ,1.  D.  Prince,  inf’n,  1905  (modern  St  Fran- 
cis .\bnaki  form). 

Maltshokamut  ( MaJ-ti^ho'-qa-mid,  valley 
people’:  Chugachigmiut  name).  An  un- 
identified division  of  the  Knaiakhotana 
of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska.— Hoffman.,  ^MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Maluksilak  ( MaJuknlnq).  A settlement 
of  the  Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  on  Lyons  inlet, 
Hudson  bav,  Canada.— Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  476,  1886. 

Maliilowoni(  Ma!-u-lo-v'o' -ni) . A former 
Chumashan  village  in  the  interior  of  Ven- 
tura CO.,  Cal.,  at  a place  called  Cuesta 
Santa  Rosa.  — Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A E.,  1884. 

Malvaitac.  A former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 


mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Mamakume  {Mii'-muk'uific).  A \illage 
of  the  Matscpn  tribe  of  Cowichan  on  the 
s.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  opposite 
Matsiiui  reserve. — Boas  in  64th  Rep.  Brit. 

A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894.  . 

Mamalelekala.  A Kwakmtl  tribe  on 
Village  id.,  Brit.  Col.  According  to  Boas 
they  were  divided  into  four  gentes:  Tem- 
tltemtlels,  Wewamaskem,  \Vala.«,  and 
Mamahdekam.  Their  only  town  is 
Memkunilis,  which  they  occupy  jointly 
with  the  Koeksotenok.  The  population 
was  estimated  at  about  2,000  in  1836-41, 
in  1904  it  numbered  111.  . . 

Mah  ma-lil-le-kulla.-Sproiit  m Can.  Ind.  AIL,  1^, 
1879.  Mah-ma-liPle-kullah.— (.an  Ind.  AfL  1^. 
189  188.5.  Mahmatilleculaats. — Brit.  Col.  map.  18/-. 
Mamaleilakitish.— Tolmio  and  Dawsoii,  \ oca  )«. 
Brit.  Col.,  11815,  1884.  MamaleilakuUa.--ll)ld. 
Ma'malelek'ala.— Boas  in  6Hi  Rep.  N.  \y-  I ribes 
Can  .54,  1890.  Ma'maleleqala.— Boas  in  I eter- 
manns  Mitt.,  pt.  5,  Lit),  1887.  Mama-lil-a-cula.— 
Mavne,  Brit.  Col..  249,  1862.  Ma-ma-hldi-kuila.— 
Can.  Ind.  .\1T.  1891,  ‘279,  189.5.  Ma'-me-li-li-a-ka — 
Daw.son  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  Can.  for  1.887,  see.  11.  6.o. 
Mam-il-i-li-a-ka.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Voeabs. 
Brit.  Col.,  118n,  1884.  Mar-ma-li-la-cal-la.- Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app.,  18.59.  , , ,,  , 

Mamalelekam.  A goiis  of  tnc  Mainalc- 

lekala. 

Ma'leleqala. — Boas  in  Pelermanns  Mitt.,  pL  5.  180. 
1887  Ma'malelekam.— Boas  in  6th  Re)).  N.  \\. 
Tribes  Can.,  54,  1.890.  Ma'maleleqala.— Boas  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Miis.  for  1895,  330,  1897. 

Mamalty.  Mentioned  in  the  narrative 
of  Marie  Le  Rov  and  Barbara  Leininger 
(Pa.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  xxi.x,  412, 
1905)  as  a (Delaware?)  vUjage  in  w.  I'enn- 
sylvania  or  e.  Ohio  in  1759. 

Mamanahunt.  A village  of  the  Powha- 
tan confederacy  in  1608,  on  Chickahominy 
r.,  (’harles  City  co.,  Va. — Smith  (1629), 
Virginia,  1,  map.  rejir.  1819. 

Manianassy.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  at  the  junction  of  Pa- 
nmnkey  and  Mattapony  rs.,  in  King  and 
()ueen  co.,  Va. — Smith  (1629),  \ irginia, 
I,  maj),  repr.  1819. 

Mamekoting.  A chieftaincy  of  the  Altm- 
see,  formerlv  living  in  Mamakating  val- 
ley, w.  of  the  Shawangunk  mts.  in  Ulster 
CO.  {?),  N.  Y.  It  was  one  of  the  5 Esopus 
tribes.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  95, 


Mameoya  (‘ tish-eaters’ ).  (former?) 
division  of  the  Kainah  tribe  of  the 
Siksika,  ((.  v. 

Fish  Eaters.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  for 
18.50,  144,  18.51.  Ma-me-o'-ya.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soe., 
171  1877.  Mum-i'-o-yiks.— Hnvden,  Ethnog,  and 
Philol.  Mo,  Val.,  ‘264.  186‘2. 

Mamikininiwug  ( ‘ lowland  people’ ).  -V 
subdivision  of  the  Paskwawininiwug,  or 
Plains  Cn'c. 

Mamikiwinimwag. — Wm  .Tones,  inf'n,  1906.  Ma- 
mikiymiwok  — Lacombe.  Die.  Langne  Cris.  x,  1»74. 

Mamorachic.  Tarahumare  settlement 
in  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  delinite  locality 
unknown.— Orozco  v Berra,  Geog.,  322, 
1864. 
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Mamtum.  Given  as  the  name  of  a l)u(ly 
of  Indians  on  Gowitehin  lake,  s.  end  of 
Vancouver  id.  (Brit.  Col.  inaj),  Ind.  Aff., 
Victoria,  1872).  Perhaps  the  tiuainichan 
or  the  Coiniakin  of  Cowitchin  valley. 

Mamun-gitunai  (jU-hia'-l,  ‘Gi^- 
tuns  of  INlamun  r.’).  Tlie  most  im- 
portant division  of  the  (iituns,  a family 
of  the  Kagle  clan  of  the  llaida,  living  at 
Mas.set,  (.^ueen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. 
They  derived  their  name  from  that  of  a 
small  stream  which  falls  into  Masset  inlet 
near  its  head,  where  they  used  to  camp. 
•V  subdivision  in  the  town  of  Yaku 
was  called  Ao-gitmiai.— Swanton,  Cont. 
ll.iida,  275,  1905. 

Manabush,  Manabozo.  See  Xanahozo. 

Manahoac  ( AlgoiKpiian : ‘they  are  very 
merry.’— Tooker).  A confederacy  or 
group  of  small  tribes  or  bands,  ])Ossibly 
Siouan,  in  n.  \’irginia,  in  1008,  occupying 
the  country  Irom  the  falls  of  the  I'ivers  to 
the  mountains  and  from  the  Potomac  to 
N(.irth  Anna  r.  They  wereatwarwith  the 
Powhatan  and  Iicxjuois,  and  in  alliance 
'vith  the  Monacan,  but  spoke  a language 
diflerent  from  any  of  their  neighbors. 
Among  their  tribes  Smith  mentions  the 
iManahoac,  Tanxnitania,  Shackaconia, 
Ontj)onea,  Tegninateo,  Whoidceuti,  Steg- 
araki,  and  Ilassinunga,  and  says  there 
were  others.  Jefferson  confounded  them 
with  the  Tuscarora.  Mahaskahod  is  the 
only  one  of  their  villages  of  which  the 
name  has  been  preserved.  Others  may 
have  borne  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  the 
confederacy.  The  iVIahocks  mentioned 
by  Lederer  in  1669  seem  to  be  identical 
with  them.  See  IMooney,  Siouan  Tribes 
of  the  East,  18,  1894. 

Manahoac.  A tribe  or  band  of  the 
Manahoac  group.  According  to  Jefferson 
they  lived  on  Bappahannock  r.  in  Stafford 
and  Spottsylvania  cos.,  Va. 

Mahoc.— Leilerer,  Di.scov.,  2,  1672  (possibly  irlenti- 
cal,  aUlioiigh  given  as  distinct).  Mahocks.— 
Lederer  (1669)  as  quoted  by  Hawks,  N.  C.,  ii,  44, 
18.o8.  Managog.— Lederer,  Di.scov.,  2,  1672  (mis- 
print). Manahoacks. — London, Selee.  Int.  Nar.,ii, 
285,1808.  Manahoacs.— JefTerson,  Notes  on  Va  , 
184,  1794.  Manahoaks. — .\ni.  rioneer,  ii,  189,  1848. 
Manahocks.— Simons  in  Smith,  Va  , i,  188,  1819. 
Manahokes.— Smith,  Va  , i,  74,  1819.  Mannahan- 
nocks.— Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  i>t.  6, 151.  1888. 
Mannahoacks.— Straehey,  Va.,  37,  184',t.  Manna- 
hoags.— Donieneeh.  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  442,  1860. 
Mannahoaks.— Straehey.  Va.,  101,  1819.  Manna- 
hocks. — Ibid. ,41.  Mannahokes. — Smith.  Va.,  1.120, 
1819.  Monahoacs. — .lelTerson  (inoted  bv  llozman, 
Md..  I,  113,  1887. 

Manam.  A tribe  that  formerly  lived 
on  the  road  from  (Gahuila  to  the  Texas 
country;  possibly  the  people  elsewhere 
referred  to  as  Mazames,  and  probably  be- 
longing to  the  Coahuiltecan  linguistic 
stock. — Manzanct,  MS.  (1690),  cited  liy 
II.  E.  Bolton,  iuf’n,  1906. 

Manamoyik.  A former  Nauset  village 
near  Chatham,  Barnstable  co.,  iMa.sis. 


In  1685  it  contained  115  Indians  over  12 
years  of  age.  In  1762  the  jiopulation  had 
become  reduced  to  fewer  than  20  under 
the  chief  (2u:is.son  anti  were  known  as  the 
t)uassc)n  tribe.  (j.  m.  ) 

Manamoiak.— Bradford  (m.  1650)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Sue.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  Ill,  97, 18,56.  Manamoick. — Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  15,  1,8-18.  Manamoyck. — Wins- 
low (1622)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  .s.,  vm.  249, 
1802.  Manamoyet. — Hinckley  (1685),  ibid.,  4th  s., 
v,  133,  1,861.  Manamoyik. — Bourne  (1674),  ibid., 
1st  s.,  I,  197.  1806.  Mannamoyk. — Gookin  (1674), 
ibid.,  148.  Maramoick. — Mourt  (1622),  ibid.,  2(1  .s., 
IX,  .58,  1822.  Monamoy,— Treat  (1687 ),  ibid., 4th .«., 
v,  186,  1861.  Monamoyik. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2, 
118,1848.  Monimoy.— Kawsonand  Daiiforth  (1698) 
in  Mass.  Hi.st.  Sue.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x,  133, 1809.  Mono- 
moy.— Freeman  (1685),  ibid.,  4th  .s.,  v,  132,  1861. 
Monymoyk.— Stiles  (1762?),  ibid.,  l.st  s.,  X,  114,  1809. 
duasson.— Stiles  (17(i2),  ibid. 

Mananosay.  8ee  Maninoae. 

Manato  ( Ma-ua-to',  ‘snake’ ).  A gens  of 
the  Shawnee  ((].  v. ). — ’Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
168,  1877. 

Manchaug  (Tooker  suggests  deriva- 
tion from  menuhkiiikook,  “ye  shall  be 
strengthened’).  A villageof Christian  In- 
dians, in  1674,  in  JS'ipmuc  territory,  near 
the  jiresent  Oxford,  Worcester  co.,  ,5Iass. 
Manchage.— Gookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll., 
Ists.  i,  189,  1.806.  Manchauge. — Gookin  (1677)  in 
Trans.  Am.  Aniiq.  .Soe.,  1 1,467,  l.s36.  Mauchage.— 
Gorikiii  in  Mass.  Hist.  .Soe.  ('oil.,  8d  s.,  ii.  .59, 1.880 
(misprint).  Mauchaug,— Barber.  Hist.  Coll.,  .593, 
1839  (misj)rint  ?).  Monuhchogok. — Kliot  (pioteii 
by-Trumbull,  Did.  Names  Conn.,  21,  1881. 

Manckatawangum.  A former  Iro(|iiois 
town  near  the  site  (if  Barton,  Bradford  co.. 
Pa.,  about  10  ni.  below  Tioga. 

Fitzgerald's  Farm. — Lieutonant  Beattv's  .lournal 
(1779)  in  .lour.  Mil.  Exped.  Maj.  Geii.  Sullivan, 
2,5,1887.  Mackatowando. — Camjilield  ( 1779),  ibid  , 
55.  Macktowanuck. — MajorNorris' .lournal  (1779), 
ibid.,  230.  Manckatawangum. — Note  to  Beatty's 
.lournal.  ibid.,  25  (misprint).  Manckatawangum. — 
Lieutenant  .Jenkin’s  .lournal  (1779),  ibid..  171, 
Mohontowonga. — Map  cited,  ibid.,  '25. 

Mandan.  .\  Siouan  tribe  of  the  north- 
west. The  name,  according  to  Maxi- 
milian, originally  given  by  the  Siotix  is 
believed  by  iMatlliews  to  l>e  :i  corruption 
of  the  Dakota  Muirataiii.  Previous  to 
1820  they  called  themselves  siiii|>ly 
Numakiki,  ‘people’  (Matthews).  Max- 
imilian .siys  “if  they  wish  to  jiarticu- 
larize  their  descent  they  add  the  name 
of  the  village  whence  they  came  origi- 
nally.” Ibtyden  gives  Mial’Ctancs,  ‘]>eo- 
ple  on  the  bank,’  as  the  name  they  apply 
to  tlu‘iii.<el ves,  and  draws  from  this  the 
inference  that  “they  must  have  resided 
oil  the  banks  of  the  iMissouri  at  a very 
remote  period.”  According  to  Morgan 
(Syst.  Con.sang.  and  xVliin.,  285),  (he  na- 
tive iiaim*  of  the  tribe  is  Metootalnik, 
‘South  villagers.’  Theirrelations,  ,s;ofaras 
known  historically  and  traditionally,  have 
been  most  intimate  with  the  llidatsa;  yet, 
judged  by  the  lingiiistictest,  t heir  position 
must  be  nearer  the  Winnebago.  iMat- 
thewsaiipears  to  consider  the  1 1 idatsa  and 
Mandaii  di'scendants  from  the  sanu'  im- 
mediate stem,  ’riieir  traditions  regarding 
their  early  history  are  scant  and  almost 
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entirely  mythological.  i\jl  that  can  be 
gathered  from  them  is  the  indication  that 
At  some  time  they  lived  in  a more  easterly 
locality  in  the  vicinity  of  a lake.  Tliis 
tradition,  often  repeated  by  subsequent 
authors,  is  given  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  as 
follows:  “Thewholenation  resided  in  one 
large  village  underground  near  a sul terra- 
neous lake;  a grapevine  extende<l  its  roots 
down  to  ttieir  habitation  and  gave  them  a 
view  of  the  light;  some  of  the  mostadven- 
turous  climbed  up  the  vine  and  were  de- 
lighted with  the  sight  of  the  earth,  which 
they  fouml  covert'd  with  buffalo  and  rich 
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with  every  kind  of  fruits;  returning  with 
the  grapes tlu'y  had  gather(‘<l,  their  coun- 
trynu'U  were  so  ph“ase<l  with  the  taste  of 
them  that  the  whole  nation  resolved  to 
leave  tlieir  dnll  residence  for  the  charms 
of  the  upper  region;  imm,  wennen,  ami 
, children  ascended  by  means  of  tbe  vine; 
but  when  about  half  the  nation  had 
rt’aclu'il  tlie  surface  of  the  (“arth,  a cor- 
pulent woman  who  was  clambering  up 
the  vine  broke  it  with  luw  wo'ight,  and 
closed  upon  herself  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation  the  light  of  the  sun.  Those  who 
were  left  on  earth  made  a village  below, 


where  we  saw  the  nine  villages;  and 
when  the  .Mandan  die  they  expect  to 
return  to  the  original  seats  of  their  fore- 
fathers, the  good  reaching  the  ancient 
village  by  means  of  the  lake,  which  the 
burden  of  the  sins  of  the  wicked  will  not 
enable  them  to  cross.”  .Maximilian  says: 
‘‘They  atlirm  that  they  descended  origi- 
nally from  the  more  eastern  nations,  near 
the  seac.oast.”  Their  linguistic  relation 
to  the  Winnebago  and  the  fact  that  their 
movements  in  their  historic  tma  have  been 
westward  up  the  Missouri  correspond 
with  their  tradition  of  a more  (‘asterly 
origin,  and  would  seemingly  locate  them 
111  the  vicinity  of  the  iqiper  lakes. 

It  is  possilde  that  the  tradition  which 
has  long  prevailed  in  the  region  of 
.X.  w.  Wisconsin  regarding  the  so-called 
“ground-house  Indians”  who  once  lixed 
in  that  sectif>n  and  dwelt  in  circular  earth 
lodges,  jiartly  underground,  applies  to 
the  people  of  this  tribe,  although  other 
tribesof  this  general  region  formerly  lived 
in  houses  of  this  charactiw.  Assiiming 
that  the  iMandan  formerly  resided  in  the 

vicinity  of  theupiier  Mi.«sissippi,  it  is  i>rob- 

able  that  they  moved  down  tliis  stream  for 
some  distanc:e  before  passing  to  the  ^lis- 
souri.  The  fact  that  when  lirst  encount- 
ered by  the  whites  they  relied  to  some  ex- 
tent on  agriculture  as  a nieans  of  subsist- 
ence would  seem  to  justily  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  at  some  time  in  the  jiast 
in  a section  where  agriculture  was  jirac- 
tised.  It  is  possible,  as  Morgan  con- 
tends, that  they  learned  agriculture  from 
the  Ilidatsa,  but  the  reverse  has  more 
often  been  maintained.  Catlin’s  theory 
that  they  formerly  lived  in  Ohio  and  built 
mounds,  and  moved  thence  to  the  N.M  . 
is  without  any  basis.  The  traditions  re- 
gardingtheir  migrations,  asgivenby  ^Maxi- 
milian,  commence  with  their  arrival  at  the 
Missouri.  The  point  where  this  stream 
was  first  reached  was  at  the  mouth  of 
M'hite  r.,  S.  Dak.  From  this  point  they 
moved  nji  the  IMissonri  to  Moreau  r., 
wheretheveamein  contact  with  theChey- 
enne,  and  where  also  the  formation  of 
“bands  or  unions”  began.  Thence  they 
continued u]i  the  ^Missouri  to  Heart  r.,  N. 
Dak.,  where  they  were  residing  at  the 
time  of  the  first  known  visit  of  the  whites, 
but  it  is  probable  that  trappers  and  trad- 
ers visited  them  earlier. 

The  first  recordeil  visit  to  the  Mandan 
was  that  bv  the  Bieur  de  la  Verendrye  in 
1 788.  About  1 7.50  they  were  settled  near 
the  mouth  of  Heart  r.  in  9 villages,  2on  the 
E.  and  7 on  the  w.  side.  Remains  of  these 
villages  were  fonml  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  1804.  Having  suffered  severely  froni 
smallpox  and  theattacksof  the  Assiniboin 
and  Dakota,  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
eastern  villag<‘s  consolidati'd  and  moved 
up  the  Missouri  to  a point  opposite  the 
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Arikara.  The  same  causes  soon  reduced 
the  other  villages  to  5,  whose  inhahitants 
subsequently  joined  those  in  the  Arikara 
country,  forming  2 villages,  which  in  1776 
were  likewise  merged.  Thus  the  whole 
tribe  was  reduced  to  2 villages,  IMetuta- 
hanke  and  Rujkari,  situated  about  4 m. 
below  the  mouth  of  Knife  r.,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Missouri.  These  two  villages 
were  visited  by  L(‘wis  and  ('lark  in  1804. 
In  1837  they  were  almost  destroyed  by 
smallpox,  only  31  souls  out  of  1,600,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  being  left,  al- 
though other  and  probably  more  reliable 
at-counts  make  the  number  of  survivors 
from  125  to  145.  After  that  time  they  oc- 
cui»ied  a single  village.  In  1845,  when 
the  Ilidatsa  removed  from  Knife  r.,  some 
of  the  INlandan  went  with  them,  and  others 
followed  at  intervals.  According  to  Mat- 
thews, some  moved  up  to  the  village  at 
Ft  Berthold  as  late  as  1858.  By  treaty  at 
the  Mandan  village,  July  30,  1825,  they 
entered  into  peaceable  relations  with  the 
United  States.  They  participated  in  the 
Ft  Lai-amie  (Wyo. ) treaty  of  Sept.  17, 
1851,  by  which  the  boundaries  of  the 
tribes  of  the  N.W.  were  delined,  and  in 
the  uiiratitied  treaty  of  Ft  Bertludd,  Dak., 
July  27,  1866.  By  Executive  order  of 
Apr.  12,  1870,  a large  reservation  was  set 
apart  for  the  Mandan,  Ilidatsa,  and  Ari- 
kara Indians  in  North  Dakota  and  IMon- 
tana,  along  IMissouri  and  IJttle  Missouri 
rs.,  which  included  the  Mandan  village, 
then  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Missouri  in  lat.  47°  34',  Ion.  101°  48'. 
By  agreement  at  Ft  Berthold  agency,  Dec. 
14,  1866,  the  Mandan,  Arikara,  and  Hi- 
datsa  ceded  that  portion  of  their  reserva- 
tion N.  of  lat.  48°,  and  e.  of  a n.  and  s. 
line  6 m.  w.  of  the  most  westerly  point  of 
the  big  bend  of  Mis.sonri  r.,  s.  of  lat.  48°. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  allotment  in 
severalty  of  the  remaining  portion. 

According  to  Maximilian  the  INIandan 
were  vigorous,  well  made,  rather  above 
medium  statun',  many  of  them  being  ro- 
hu.st,  l)roa<l-shouldered,  and  muscular. 
Their  noses,  not  so  long  and  arched  as 
those  of  the  Sioux,  were  sometimes  a(]ui- 
line  or  slightly  curved,  sometimes  (piite 
straight,  never  broad;  nor  had  they  such 
high  cheek  Ixmes  as  the  Sioux.  Some  of 
the  women  were  robust  and  rather  tall, 
though  usually  they  were  short  ami  hroad- 
shouhlered.  The  mcJi  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  their  headdress.  They  some- 
times wore  at  the  hack  of  the  head  a long, 
stiff  ornament  made  of  small  sticks  en- 
twined with  wire,  fastened  to  the  hair  and 
reaching  down  to  the  shoulders,  which 
was  covered  with  porcupine  (piills  dyed 
of  various  colors  in  neat  patti'rns.  .Vt  tin* 
upj)cr  end  of  t hisornament  an  eagh'  feat  her 
was  fastened  horizontally,  the  (luill  i-nd 
of  which  was  covered  with  red  cloth  and 


the  tip  ornamented  with  a bunch  of  horse- 
hairdyed  yellow.  The.se  ornaments  varied- 
and  were  symbolic.  Tattooing  was  prac- 
tised to  a limite(l  extent,  mostly  on  the 
left  breast  and  arm,  with  black  parallel 
stripes  and  a few  otlier  figures. 

The  Mandan  villages  were  assemblages 
of  circular  clay-covered  log  huts  placed 
close  together  without  regard  to  order. 
Anciently  these  were  surrounded  with 
palisades  of  strong  posts.  The  huts  were 
slightly  vaulted  and  were  provided  with 
a sort  of  portico.  In  the  center  of  the 
roof  was  a scpiare  opening  for  the  exit 
of  the  smoke,  over  which  was  a circular 
screen  made  of  twigs.  The  interior  was 
spacious.  Four  strong  pillars  near  the 
middle,  with  several  crossbeams,  sup- 
ported the  roof.  The  dwelling  was  cov- 
ered outside  with  matting  made  of  osiers, 
over  which  was  laid  hay  or  grass,  and 
then  a covering  of  earth.  “The  beds 
stand  against  the  wall  of  the  hut;  they 
consist  of  a large  s()uare  case  made  of 
parchment  or  skins,  with  a square  en- 
trance, and  are  large  enough  to  hold  sev- 
eral persons,  who  lie  very  conveniently 
and  warm  on  skins  and  blankets.”  They- 
cultivated  maize,  beans,  gourds,  and  the 
sunflower,  and  manufactured  earthen- 
ware, the  clay  being  tem]>ered  with  flint 
or  granite  reduced  to  ])owder  by  the  action 
of  fire.  Polygamy  was  common  among 
them.  Their  beliefs  and  ceremonies  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  Plains  tribes  gen- 
erally. The  Mandan  have  always  been 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  since 
1866  a number  of  the  men  have  been  en- 
listed as  scouts. 

In  Lewis  and  Clark’s  time  the  Mandan 
were  estimated  to  number  1,250,  and  in 
1837  1,600  souls,  hut  about  the  latter  date 
they  were  reduced  by  smallj)ox  to  be- 
tween 125  and  150.  In  1850  the  number 
given  W!\s  150;  in  1852  it  had  apparently 
increased  to  385;  in  1871,  to  450;  in  1877 
the  numl>er  given  was  420;  it  was  410 
in  1885,  and  249  in  1905. 

There  were,  according  to  ^Morgan  ( Anc. 
Soc.,  158,  1877),  the  following  divisions, 
which  seem  to  have  corresponded  with 
their  villages  before  consolidation:  (1) 
lloratamumake  ( Kharatanumanke) , (2) 
Matonumake  (]\Iatonumanke),  (3)  See- 
j)00shka  (Sipushkanumanke),  (4)  Tana- 
tsuka  (Tanetsukanumanke),  (5)  Kitane- 
make  ( Khitiinumanke),  (6)  Flstapa 
( IlistaiH'iiumanke),  and  (7)  Metoahke. 

In  addition  tothe workscited, seeCatlin 
(1)  North  .\merican  Indians,  1841,  (2) 
0-kee-])a,  1867;  Cones,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  1893;  Orig.  Jour.  Lewisandt^lark, 
1904-05;  Dorsey  (1)  .\  Study  of  Siouan 
Cults,  11th  Peji.  B.  E.,  1894,(2)  Siouan 
Sociology,  15th  R(‘]>.  B.  E.,1897;  Hay- 
den, Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  1862; 
MctJeein  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897;  .Mat- 
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thew?,  IIidatpaTn<ls.,lS77;  Will  and  Spin- 
den,  The  Mandans,  190(3.  (.i.  o.  n.  c.  t.  ) 

A-rach-bo-cu.  — Long,  Exped.  Kocky  Mt.s.,  ii. 
Ixxxiv,  1823  (Hidatsa  mime).  As-a  ka-shi.— Hay- 
den, Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., -402, 1862  (Crow 
name).  How-mox-tox-sow-es. — Henry,  Blaekfoot 
MS.  voeab.,  1808  (Hidatsa name).  Huatanis.— Ra- 
finesqnein  Marshall,  Hist.  Ky., 1,28, 1824.  Kanit'.-— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Yah,  357,  1862 
(Ankara  name).  Kwowahtewug. — Tanner.  Karp, 
316  1830  (Ottawa  name).  Les  Mandals.— Maximil- 
ian, Trav.,  334,  1843  (so  called  by  the  French  Ca- 
nadians). Madan.— Grig.  .lour.  Lewis  and  Clark 
(1804),  I,  202,  1904.  Mahna-Narra. — Maximilian, 
Trav.,  335, 1813  (‘the  sulky’ : so  called  beeau.se  they 
left  the  rest  of  their  nation  and  went  higher  up 
Missouri  r. ).  Mandams. — U.  S.  Stat.,  .\i  v,  493, 1868. 
Mandan.— Lcwisaml  Clark,  Diseov.,  6, 1.H06.  Man- 
dane.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1805),  i,  256, 
1904.  Mandanes.— Du  Lac,  Voy.  dans  les  Louisi- 
anos,  262,  1805.  Mandani. — Capellini.  'Irav.,  226, 
1867.  Mandanne.— Gass,  Voy.,  80,  1810.  Mandan- 
nes.— Du  Lae,  Voy.  dans  les  Louisianes,  ‘225,  1805. 
Mandan’s.— Brackenridgc,  Views  of  La.,  70,  1814. 
Mandaus.— Sen.  Misc.  Doe.  53,  45th  Cong.,  3d  se.ss., 
a5,  1879  (misprint).  Mandens.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark  (1804),  i,  188, 1901.  Mandians.— Janson, 
Stranger  in  Am.,  ‘233,  1807.  Mandins.— Orig.  Jour. 
I.cwis  and  Clark  (1801),  l,  201,  1904.  Mandon.— 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  in,  21,  1794.  Mand».— 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1804),  i,  ‘20.3,  1904. 
Mantanes.— Verendrye  (1738)  in  Margry,  Dee.,  vi, 
590,  1,386.  Manton.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  173,  18,58. 
Maij-wa'-ta-niij.  — Cook,  Yankton  MS.  voeab., 
B.  A.  E.,  181,  1882  (Yankton  name).  Maudaus.— 
Mitchell  (1854)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind,  Tribes,  v,  686, 
1855  (misprint).  Mawadc^in. — Dorsey,  (fegiha 
MS.,  B.  E.,  1880  (Omaha  and  I’oiiea  name). 
Ma-wa'-ta-daij.— Riggs,  Dak.  Gram,  and  Diet.,  137. 
1&52  (Santee  name).  Mawatani.— lapi  Oaye,  Xiii, 
110.9, 33,  Sept,  1,H81  (Yankton  name).  Ma-wa'-taij- 
na.-^Riggs,  Dak.  Gram,  and  Diet.,  137, 18.52  (Yank- 
ton name).  Maw-dan. — Sibley  (1804)  in  Am.  St. 
Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  l,  710,  1.332.  Meandans. — Gale, 
Upper  Mi.ss.,  182,  1867.  Me-too'-ta-hak.— Morgan, 
Consang.  and  Attin., ‘285,  1871  (own  name;  sig. 
‘soutli  villagers’).  Metutahanke. — Matthews, 
Ethnog.  Hidatsa,  11,  1,377  (own  name  since  1837, 
after  their  old  village).  Mi-ah'-ta-nes.— Hayden. 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  426,  1862  (‘people 
on  the  bank’).  Mo-no'-ni-o.— Ibid.,  290  {Chey- 
enne name).  Nohar-taney. — Corliss,  Lacotah  MS. 
voeab.,  B.  E.,  106,  1,374  (Teton  name).  Numa- 
kaki.— Matthews,  Ethnog.  Hidatsa,11.1877(‘men’, 
‘people’:  own  name  prior  to  1837).  Numakshi.— 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  364,  1813.  Numangkake.— 
Ibid., 336.  Nuweta.— Matthews,  Ethnog.  Hidatsa, 
14, 1877  (‘ourselves’ : used  sometimes  in  speaking 
of'themselves  and  the  Hidatsa  together).  U-ka'- 
ghe.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  402. 
1862  (‘earth  houses‘:  Crow  name).  Us-suc-car- 
shay.— Crow  MS.  voeab..  B.  A.  E.  (Crow  name). 
Wahtani.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  5‘20, 
1878  (see  Mawatani.  above). 

Mandhinkagaghe  ( ‘earth  inakeus’ ).  An 
Oinalia  gens  on  the  I nslitasandaside  of  the 
ea  tn  p e i re  I e.  T 1 1 e s n hge  n tes  gi  ve  n a re  I n e- 
wakhiiheadhin,  Khuhe,  Mingtiasanweta- 
zhi,  Mikttsi,  and  Ninihatan. 

Earth-lodge. — Dorsey  in  Bui.  Philos.  Soe.  Wash. 
130,  1880.  Madhinka-gaghe.— Dorsey,  Omaha  MS., 
B.  .V.  E.,  1878.  Ma"‘)6inka-gaxe.— Dor.sey  in  3d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  219,  1885.  Mikasi-unikaci"ga.— Dorsey, 
OmahaMS.,op.cit.  ( ‘ prairie-wolf  people’).^  Mon- 
eka-goh-ha. — Long,  Exped.  Rocky  ^Its..  l,  327, 18‘23_. 
O-non-e'-ka-ga-hii'. — Morgan.  .\ne.  Soe.,  1.55,  1,377 
(‘  many  seasons’).  Prairie-Wolf  people. — Dorsey, 
Omaha  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1878.  Wolf  People.— Dorsey 
in  Bui.  Philos.  Soc.  Wash.,  130,  1880. 

Man  exit  (perhaps  from  maniunu’, 
‘meekness,’  ‘gentleness’;  Mammne-ex-it. 
‘place  of  met'kness.’ — Tooker.  Gf. 
Trnmhull,  helow).  .A  villagt' of  ('hristian 
Indians  in  1674,  in  Niiunuc  territory,  near 
the  present  Thomiison,  Windham  co.. 


Conn.  It  was  about  6 m.  .v.  of  (^uan- 

tisset.  (.1.  M.) 

Maanexit— Gookiii  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Ist.s.,  I,  190,  1806.  Mananexit— Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn., ‘28, 1881.  Manexit.— Ma.ss.  Hi-it.Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  s.,  VI, ‘205, 1800.  Mayaneexit. — Trumbull, 
op.ci’t  Mayanexit.— Ibid.  Myanexit.— Ibid.  Wa- 
nexit. — Draxe,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.3, 88, 1848. 

Mangachqua  ( .l/(D(_7-((c/i-7"o ).  \ Rota- 

watomi  village  on  I’eble  (?)  r.,  in  s.  Alichi- 
gan,  on  a tract  sold  in  1827.— Potawatomi 
treaty  (1827)  in  \ . S.  Ind.  Treat.,  675, 

1873.  . ^ 

Mangas  Coloradas  (Span:  ‘ red  sleeved  ’ ). 

A Mimbreno  Ajiache  chief.  Me  pledged 
friendship  to  the  American.s  when  Gen. 
S.  W.  Kearny  took  possession  of  New 
Alexico  in  1846.  The  chief  stronghold  of 
the  Alimbrenos  at  that  time  was  at  the 
Santa  Rita  copper  mines,  s.  w.  N.  Mex., 
where  they  had  killed  theminers  in  1837 
to  avenge  a ma.ssacre committed  bv  wliite 
trap|)ers  who  invited  a miniber  of  Alim- 
brehos  to  a feast  and  murdered  them  to 
obtain  the  bounty  of  Sl()()  offered  by  the 
state  of  (’hihuahna  for  every  .Apache 
seal]).  When  the  boundary  commission 
made  its  headi|uarters  at  Santa  Rita 
trouble  arose  over  the  taking  from  the 
Mimbreno  Apache  of  some  Mexican  caj)- 
tives  and  over  the  murder  of  an  Indian 
by  a Mexi(‘an  whom  the  Americans  re- 
fused to  hang  on  the  sjiot.  TheMiin- 
brenos  retaliated  by  stealing  some  lior.ses 
and  mules  belonging  to  the  commission, 
and  when  the  commissioners  went  on  to 
survev  another. section  of  the  boundary  the 
Indians  conceived  that  they  had  driven 
them  away.  In  consequence  of  in- 
dignities received  at  the  hands  of  miners 
at  the  Rinos  Altos  gold  mines,  by  whom 
he  was  bound  and  whiiiped.  Mangas 
Coloradas  col  lected  a large  1 >and  of  A pache 
and  became  the  scourge  of  the  white  set- 
tlements for  years.  Ileformeil  an  alliance 
with  Cochise  to  resist  the  Californian  vol- 
unteers whoreoccupied  the  country  when 
it  was  abandoned  by  troops  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  war,  and  was  wounded  in 
an  engagement  at  .Apache  pass,  s.  k. 
Ariz. , Giat  grew  out  of  a misumlerstand- 
ing  regarding  a theft  of  cattle.  Ilismen 
took  him  to  Janos,  in  Chihuahua,  and 
left  him  in  the  care  of  a surgeon  with  a 
warning  that  thetown  would  lie  destroyed 
in  case  he  were  not  cured.  According  to 
one  account,  soon  after  his  recovery  he 
was  taken  prisoner  in  Jan.,  1863,  by  the 
C’alifornians  and  was  killed  while  at- 
tempting to  escape,  goaded,  it  is  said,  with 
a red-hot  bayonet  (Dunn,  Alassacres  of 
Alts.,  365,  374,  3S2,  1886),  while  Bell  ( New 
Tracks,  ii,  24,  1869)  states  that  in  1862  he 
was  induced  to  enter  Ft  AIcLane,  N.  Alex., 
on  the  plea  of  making  a treaty  and  receiv- 
ing jiresents.  The  soldiers  imprisoiu'd 
him  in  a hut,  an<l  at  night  a sentry  shot 
him  under  the  pretext  that  he  feared  the 
Indian  would  escai>e.  Consult  also  Ran- 
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croft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  1889;  fkrtlett. 
Pers.  Narr.,  i-ii,  1854. 

Mange.  A Pima  rancheria  on  the  Rio 
Gila,  s.  Ariz.,  visited  and  named  by  Kino 
(after  Juan  Mateo  Mange)  al)oiit  1697. — 
Bernal  quoted  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N. 
IMex.,  856,  1889.' 

Mangoraca.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the 
Rajipahannoek,  in  Richmond  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Mangunckakuck  ( ‘ place  of  great  trees.’ — 
Trumbull).  A village  in  1688,  occui>ied 
by  con(]uered  IkMpiot  subject  to  the  Mo- 
hegan.  It  seems  to  have  been  on  Thames 
r.  below  Mohegan,  New  l.,undou  eo.. 
Conn. — Williams  (1688)  in  JNIass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  VI,  251,  1868.  Cf. 
Magunkaquixj. 

Manhasset  ( ‘an  island  sheltered  by  other 
islands’  (Jones,  Ind.  Bull.,  14,  1867),  re- 
ferring to  Shelter  id. ).  A small  trilie  or 
band,  belonging  to  the  Montauk  group, 
formerly  living  on  Shelter  id.,  at  the  e. 
end  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Their  chief, 
according  to  some  authorities,  lived  at 
Sachem’s  Neck  on  Shelter  id.,  but  ac- 
cording to  Tooker  either  at  Cockles  Har- 
bor or  Menantic  cr.  For  the  apiilication 
of  the  name  to  Shelter  id.,  see  Tooker, 
Algonq.  Ser.,  vii,  1901.  (.i.  m.  ) 

Manhanset. — Wood  in  iMaciiuley.  N.  Y.,  ii,  252, 
1829.  Manhasset. — N.  Y.  I)oo.  Col.  Hist.,  li,  1-15, 
1888.  Manhassett.— Deed  (1(U8)  in  Thompson. 
Long  Id.,  181,  1839.  Mohansick. — Writer  ca.  1650 
in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.2,  71,  1848  (probably  the 
Manha.sset,  or  perhaps  the  Montank).  Monhau- 
set, — Trumbull,  Conn.,  i,  146, 1818. 

Manhattan  ( ‘ the  hill  island,’  or  ‘ the  is- 
land of  hills,’  from  manah  ‘island’,  -atin 
‘hill.’ — Tooker).  A tribe  of  the  Waji- 
pinger  confederacy  that  occupied  Man- 
hattan id.  and  the  e.  bank  of  Hudson  r. 
and  shore  of  Long  Island  sd.,  in  West- 
chester co.,  N.  Y.  Early  Dutch  writers 
applied  the  name  also  to  people  of  neigh- 
boring Wappinger  tribes.  The  Man- 
hattan had  their  j)rinci[)al  village,  Naj)- 
peckamack,  where  Yonkers  now  stands, 
and  their  territory  stretched  to  Bronx  r. 
From  their  fort,  Nipinichsen,  on  the  x. 
bank  of  Spuyten  Dnyvil  cr.,  they  sallied 
out  in  two  canoes  to  attack  Hendrik 
Hudson  when  he  returned  down  the  river 
in  1609.  Manhattan  id.  contained  sev- 
eral villages  which  they  used  only  for 
hunting  and  fishing.  < )ne  was  Sa])()hani- 
kan.  The  island  was  bought  from  them 
by  Pek'r  Minuit  on  May  6,  1(526,  for  60 
guilders’  worth  of  trinkets  (Martha  .1. 
Lamb,  Hist.  City  of  N.  Y.,  i,  58,  1877). 
Their  other  lands  wen*  disposed  of  by 
later  sales.  See  Ruttenber,  Ind.  Tribes 
Hudson  R..  77,  1872.  (.i.  m.) 

Mahatons.  — Hondinut.  Star  in  tlio  West,  127,  1816. 
Manathanes, — De  Laot,  Nov.  Orbis.  72,  1633. — Ma- 
nathe.  — La  Ilonfon.  New  Voy.,  1,47,1703.  Mana- 
thens.  — La  .Salle ( 1681)  in  Margry,  Dt’e..!!,  148.1,877. 
Manhates. — Dnleli  maj)  (1616)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hist.,  1, 1,8,56.  Manhatesen.  — De  KasiOircs  ( 1628)  in 
Kntteiiber,  Tiibe.s  Hudson  K.,  77,  1872.  Manhat- 


tae.— De  Laet,  Nov.  Orbis,  72.  1633.  Manhattan- 
ese.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  n,  23, 1852.  Manhat- 
tes,— Map  m.  1614  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  1856. 
Manhattons. — Boudinot,  Starin  the  West,  127, 1816. 
Monatons. — Kutten  her,  Tribes  Hud.son  R., 362, 1872. 
Monatuns. — Schoolcraft  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  IToc., 
96, 1844.  Rechgawawanc.— Treaty  of  1643  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in.  14, 1881  (so  called  after  their 
chief).  Rechkawick.— N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii, 
147,  1881.  Rechkawyck. — Treaty  of  1660,  ibid. 
Reckawancks.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  106, 
1872.  Reckawawanc.— Treaty  (1643)  quoted  by 
Ruttenber,  ibid.,  110.  Reckewackes. — Breeden 
Raedt  {ca.  1635),  ibid.,  78.  Reckgawawanc. — Doc. 
of  1643  (iiioted  by  Wintield,  Hudson  Co.,  42,  1874. 
Reweghnoncks.— Doc.  of  1663  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist., .\m, 303, 1881. 

Manhazitanman  {Ma"'hazi't<t»7na»,  ‘vil- 
lage on  a yellow  cliff’ ).  A former  Kansa 
village  on  Kansas  r.,  near  J^awrence, 
‘Kans. — Dorsev,  Kamsas  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Manhazulin  ( 3fa»niazi'ilin,  ‘ village  at  the 
yellow  bank’).  A former  Kansa  village 
on  Kansas  r.,  one  of  those  occupied  before 
the  removal  to  Council  Grove,  Kans.,  in 
1846. — Dorsey,  Kansas  .MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Manhazulintanman  ( ‘ village  where  they 
dwelt  at  a yellow  cliff’ ).  One  of  the  last 
villages  of  the  Kansa,  on  Kan.«as  r.,  Kans. 
Ma"'hazuli“  ta"'ma".— Dorsey.  Kansiis  MS.  vocab., 
B.  .\.  E.,  1882.  Mi"'qudje-i"' ts’e. — ibid.  ( = ‘ where 
Miukhudjein  died ’). 

Manhukdhintanwan  ( , 
‘dwelling  place  at  a cliff  village’).  An 
ancient  (),<age  village  on  a liranch  of 
Neosho  r.,  Kans. — Dorsey,  ( l.sage  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883. 

Manico.  A tribe  mentioned  bv  Manzauet 
(MS.,  1690,  cited  by  H.  E.  Bo'lton,  inf’n, 
1906)  as  living  on  the  road  fromCoahuila 
to  the  Texas  country.  Perhaps  identical 
with  the  Maliacones  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
and  the  .Meracouman  of  Joutel. 

Maninose.  A name  used  in  ^Maryland 
for  the  soft-shell  clam  (J///«  arenaria), 
called  manaiio.'^ay  in  more  northerly 
parts  of  the  .Atlantic  coast.  Dr  L.  M. 
Yale,  of  New  York  (inf’n,  1903),  states 
that  the  local  name  at  Lewes,  Del.,  is 
m uUiniise.  The  word  appears  also  as  vnvi- 
ju/nasc.  The  word  is  derived  from  one  of 
the  southern  .Algoiupiian  dialects,  Virgin- 
ian or  Delaware;  jirobably  the  latter. 
Thederivation  seems  to  be  from  the.  radi- 
cal nuw-,  ‘to  gather.’  (a.  e.  c.) 

Manistee.  Mentioned  as  if  an  Ottawa 
village  in  Alichigan  in  183(5,  of  which 
Keway  Goosheum  ( Kewigushkum ) was 
then  chief  ( F.  S.  Ind.  Trinities,  (5.5(5,  1837). 
Kewigushkum  is  earlier  mentioned  as  an 
Ottawa  chief  of  L’.Arbre  Croche  t Waga- 
nakisi),in  which  vicinity,  on  Little  Trav- 
erse bay,  Manistee  may  have  been. 

Maniti  ‘those  who  canqiaway 

from  the  village’).  .A  Si.sseton  hand;  an 
offshoot  of  the  Kakhmiatonwan.  — Dorsey 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  hi.,  217,  1897. 

Manito.  The  mysterious  and  unknown 
poti'ucies  and  jiowers  ol  lifi  and  of  the 
universe.  As  taken  over  from  .Algon- 
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(juian  into  the  vocabulary  of  the  vliite 
man,  it  has  signified  spirit,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent;  Indian  god  or  devil,  de- 
mon, guardian  spirit,  genius  loci,  fetish, 
etc.  The  spelling  manitou  indicates 
French  influence,  the  earlier  writers  in 
English  using  manitto,  manetto,  manitoa, 
etc.  Cuoq  says  that  the  Nipissing  manito 
was  formerly  pronounced  manitou.  Some 
writers  use  manito,  or  good  manito,  for 
Good  or  Great  Spirit,  and  evil  manito 
for  the  devil.  It  is  declared  by  some 
that  the  signilication  of  such  terms  as 
Kitchi  manito.  Great  Spirit,  has  been 
modified  bv  missionary  influence.  The 
form  manito  of  English  literature  comes 
from  one  of  the  e.  Algomiuian  dialects, 
the  Massachuset  vianillo,  he  is  a god,  the 
Narraganset  (Williams,  1643)  god, 

or  the  Delaware  manilto.  The  form 
mmiUon  comes  with  French  intermedia- 
tion from  the  central  dialects,  the  Chip- 
pewa, and  Nipissing  or  Cree  manito 
(Trund)ull  in  Old  and  New,  r,  337,  1870). 
The  term  has  given  rise  to  inany  place 
names  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
For  a discussion  of  manito  from  the  Indian 
point  of  view, consult  Jones  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xviii,  183-100,  1905.  See 
thology,  Orcnda,  Religion.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Manitsuk.  An  Eskimo  village  on  the 
s.  E.  (ioast  C)f  (ireenland,  alxnit  hit.  62° 
30';  pop.  8 in  1829. 

Maneetsuk.— (iriuili,  Exped.  Greenland,  map.  1837. 

Mankato  (properly  Ma-l:a'-to,  ‘blue 
earth’).  A former  liand  and  village  of 
the  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  probably  at  or 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Mankato,  at 
the  mouth  of  blue  Earth  r.,  Faribault  co., 
Minn.,  named  from  a chief  known  as  Old 
Mankato.  A later  Mdewakanton  chief 
who  bore  the  name  iNIankato,  the  son  of 
Good  Hoad,  was  a member  of  the  delega- 
tion who  signed  the  Washington  treaty  of 
June  18,  1858,  in  which  his  name  a[)pears 
as  “Makawto  (Blue  Earth),”  and  he  is 
referred  to  also  in  the  Indian  Affairs 
Report  for  1860,  in  connection  with  his 
band,  as  under  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency, 
INlinn.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Sioux  outbreak  of  1862,  and  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  second  attack,  in  Aug. 
1862,  on  Ft  Ridgely,  Minn^,  in  which,  it 
is  said,  about  800  Sioux  and  Winnebago 
were  engaged.  He  participated  also  in 
the  fight  at  Birch  Coolie,  Minn.,  on  Sept. 
3 of  the  same  year,  and  was  kilh'd  by  a 
cannon  ball  at  the  battle  of  Wood  (or 
Battle)  lake,  Sejit.  23.  (c.  t. ) 

Blue  Earth  >)and.— Oiilo,  Ppper  Mis.s.,  •2C)1,  1807. 
Makato's  band. — Ind.  Aff.  Kep.,  68.  1860. 

Mankoke  ( ‘ owl  ’ ) . A n 1 owa  gens,  now 
extinct. 

Ma'-kotch.— Morgan  .Vnc.  Soo  , l.')6,  1877.  Man'- 
ko  ke. — Dor.sey  in  l.'lth  Kep.  K.  A.  E.,  230,  1897. 

Mannynose.  See  Maninoae. 

Manomet.  A villageof  Cbristian  Indians 
in  1674  near tbe  present  Monunumt,  Sand- 
wich township,  Barnstable  co..  Mass.  It 
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may  have  belonged  to  the  Nauset  dr  to 
the  Wampanoag.  In  1685  it  contained 
110  Indians  over  12  vears  of  age. 

Manamet— Doc.  in  Sniitfi  (1622),  Va.,  II,  23.5,  repr. 
1819  Manamete. — Bradford  {rn.  1650 1 in  Mas,«. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  .s..  Ill,  234,  18-56.  Mananiet.— 
Bourne  il674),  ibid.,  1st  s.,  i,  198,  1806.  Manna- 
mett.— Hinckley  (1685),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  V,  133,  1861. 
Mannamit. — Bourne  (1674),  ibid.,  1st  s.,  i,  198, 
1806.  Manomet.— Winslow  (1623),  ibid.,  VIII,  2.52, 
1,802.  Manumit.— Freeman  (1792),  ibid.,  I,  231, 
1806.  Monomete. — Doc.  in  Smith  (1622),  Va.,ii,  233, 
repr.  1819.  Monument. — Freeman  (1792)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st. s.,  1,231, 1806.  Monumet  — Davi.s, 
ibid.,  vni,  122, 1802. 

Manosaht  ( ‘ liouses-on-spit  jieople ’ ).  A 
Nootka  tribe  formerly  dwelling  at  Hes- 
(piiat  pt.,  between  Nootka  and  Clayoipiot 
sds.,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.  In  1883, 
the  last  time  their  name  appears,  they 
numbered  18. 

Manna-wousut. — Mavne,  Brit.  Col.,  2ol , 1,862.  Man- 
oh-ah-sahts.— Can.Ind.AlT.,52, 1875.  Ma'noosath.— 
Boas  in  6tb  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  31, 1890.  Mano- 
saht.— Sproat,  .8a V.  Life,  308, 1868.  Manosit. — Swan, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Mau-os-aht.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1883, 188, 
1884. 

Manos  de  Perro  (Sjian.:  ‘dog-feet,’  lit. 
‘dog  hands’ ).  One  of  the  tribes  formerly 
livingnear  thelower  RioGrandein  Texas; 
mentioned  by  (iarcia  ( ^Manual,  title,  1760) 
among  those  speaking  the  Coahuiltecan 
language,  for  which  his  Manual  was  pre- 
pared. 

Manos  Prietas  (Span.:  ‘dark  hands’). 

A former  tribe  of  n.  e.  IMexico  or  s. 
Texas,  prolialily  Coahuiltecan,  although 
farther  inland  than  the  best  determined 
Coahuiltecan  tribes.  They  were  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  in  1677  were  gathered  into  the  mis- 
sion of  Santa  Rosa  de  Nadadores. 

Manos  Prietas.— Fernando  del  Bos(]ue  (1675)  in 
Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  XIV,  340,  1903.  Manosprietas.— 
Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  302,  1864. 

Manslikaenikashika( ‘crawfish  {teople’ ). 

A ()uapaw  gens. 

Han'^^a  tahija. — Dorsey  in  15tb  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  230,  ^ 

1897  ('large  Hafi'ka’).'  Ma"cka'  e'nikaci'jja.— Ibid. 

Manso(8i)an.:  ‘mild’).  A former  semi- 
sedentary  tribe  on  the  Mexican  frontier, 
near  I'd  i’aso,  Tex.,  who,  before  tiie  com- 
ing of  the  Spaniards,  had  changed  their 
former  solid  mode  of  building  for  habita- 
tions constructed  of  reeds  and  wood. 
Their  mode  of  government  and  system  of 
kinshiitwere  found  to  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Pueblos  proper — the  Tigua,  Piros, 
and  Tewa — from  whom  their  rites  amt 
traditions  clearly  prove  them  to  have 
come.  They  are  divided  into  at  least 
four  clans — Blue,  White,  Yellow,  and 
Red  corn — and  tliere  are  also  traces  of 
two  Water  clans.  This  system  of  clan- 
ship, however,  is  doubtful,  since  it  bears 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Tigua, 
with  whom  the  Mansos  have  extensively 
intermarried. 

.\ccordingto  Bandelier  it  is  certain  that 
tlie  Mansos  formerly  lived  on  the  lowi*r 
RioGramh'  in  New  Mexico,  about  Mesilla 
valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  ])resent  Las 
Cruces,  and  were  settled  at  El  I’aso  in  16.59 
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l)y  Fray  (Tarda  de  San  Francimt,  who 
founded  amonjz;  tliein  the  mission  of  Nues- 
tra  Senora  de  (Tuadaluj)e  de  los  Mansos, 
the  clinrch  edifice  being  dedicated  in 
1(568.  At  this  date  the  mission  is  reported 
hy  Vetancurt  (Teatro  i\Iex.,  iii,  809, 1871 ) 
to  liave  contained  ni)ward  of  1,000  parish- 
ioners. About  their  idiom  nothing  is 
known.  They  have  the  same  officers  as 
the  Pueblos,  and,  although  reduced  to  a 
dozen  families,  maintain  their  organiza- 
tion and  some  of  their  rites  and  dances, 
which  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
northern  Pueblo  ]>eoi)l(!S,  whom  the 
Mansos  recognize  as  t heir  relatives.  They 
are  now  associated  with  the  Tigua  and 
Piros  in  the  same  town. 

The  term  “manso”  has  also  been  aj)- 
plied  by  the  Spaniards  in  a general  sense 
to  designate  any  subjugated  Indians. 
(See  Pandelier  in  .\rch.  Inst.  Uej).,  v,  60, 
1884;  Arch.  Inst.  Pa]>ers,  iii,  86,  1(5.6-68, 
248,  1890;  iv, 348-49, 1892. ) 

Gorretas.— Zarate-Siilineron  (ca.  ](>29)  in  Land  of 
Simsliinc,  183,  Fel>.  1900  (Span.:  ‘little  caps’); 
Benavides, Memorial, 9,  1030.  Gorrites. — Lin.sclio- 
ten,  Deser.de  I’Ameriquc,  niapl,  1038.  Lanos. — 
Perea  (1029)  quoted  by  Vetancurt,  Teatro  Mex., 
111,300,308,1871  (orMan.sos).  Maises. — Linsehoton, 
Descr.  de  I’Amerique,  map  1,  1038.  Mansa. — 
Benavides,  Memorial,  9,  1030.  Manses. — Samson, 
L’AmOriqne,  27,  mai>,  1057.  Mansos. — Benavides, 
Memorial,  9,  1030.  Manxo. — Ouate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
Ined,  XVI,  243, 1871  ( “sns  primeraspalabrasfneron 
manxo,  manxo,  miros,  micos,  por  deeir  mansos  y 
amigos”).  XptianosManssos. — Doc.ofl084  quoted 
by  Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  I’apcrs,  iii,  89,  1890 
(i.  e.,  ‘Christian  Mansos’). 

Manta  (Brinton  believed  this  to  be  a cor- 
ruption of  Monthee,  the  dialectic  form  of 
]\Iunsee  among  the  IMahican  and  Indians 
of  E.  New  Jersey).  Formerly  an  impor- 
tant division  of  the  New  Jersey  Dela- 
wares, living  on  the  e.  l)ank  of  Delaware 
r.  about  Salem  cr.  According  to  Brinton 
they  extended  ui)  the  river  to  the  vicinity 
of  Burlington,  as  well  as  some  distance 
iidand,  but  early  writers  locate  other 
bands  in  that  region.  Under  the  name 
of  Manteses  they  were  estimated  in  1648 
at  100  warriors.  ' About  tlie  beginning  of 
the  18th  century  they  incur] )orated  them- 
selves with  the' Unami  and  Unalachtigo 
Delawares.  Tliey  have  frecpiently  been 
confounded  with  tlie  latter  division,  and 
Chikolioki  (<].  v. ) has  also  hi'en  used  as 
synonymous  with  IManta,  but  Brinton 
thinks  they  were  a southern  branch  of 
the  Munsee.  (.i.  .m.  ) 

Frog  Indians. — I’rond,  I’n.,  11,291,1798.  Mandes. — 
Ibid.,  ‘295.  Mantaas.— Ilcrrmiin,  map  (KuO)  in 
Maps  to  Accompany  the  Ken.  of  (be  Comr.s.  on 
the  Bmlry.  Line  bet.  Va.  and  Md.,  1873  (refers  to 
the  river).  Mantaes. — Hudde  (1()(!2)  in  N.  Y.  Doi'. 
Col.  Hi.st.,  XII,  370, 1877  (‘‘  Mantaes hocck”).  Man- 
taesy. — De  Laid  (1033)  in  N.  Y.  1 1 ist . Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s., 
T.  315, 1841.  Mantas.— Doc.  of  10.50  in  N.  6".  l)oc._Col. 
Hist.,  I,  5il8,  18.50.  Mantaws. — Mac'anloy,  N.  Y.,ii, 
293,  1829.  Mantes.— Bondinot,  Star  in’thc  West, 
127.  1810.  Manteses.— Kvelin  (cm  1048)  in  Proud, 
Pa.,  I,  113,  1797.  Mantos.— Brinton,  Lmtaiie  Leg., 
44,  1885.  Maritises. — Sanford,  C.  S.,  cxlvi,  1819 
(misi)rint).  Salem  Indians.— Proud,  Pa.,  ii,  295, 
1798. 


Mantouek.  A tribe,  ])Ossibly  the  ^Ide- 
wakanton  Sioux  or  its  iNfatantonwan  divi- 
sion, knotvn  to  the  French  missionaries; 
jilaced  by  the  Jesuit  Rwlation  of  1640  x.  of 
a small  fake  w.  of  Sault  Ste  Marie,  and  by 
the  Relation  of  1658  with  the  Nadoue- 
chiouek  (Nadowessioux,  Dakota),  the  two 
having  40  towns  10  days’  travel  .v.  w.  of 
the  mission  St  Michael  of  the  Potawatomi. 

Mantoughquemec.  A village  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy,  in  16()8,  on  Nan- 
semond  r.,  Nansemond  co.,  Va. — Smith 
(1629),  Virginia,  i,  maj),  repr.  1819. 

Mantuenikashika  (‘those  who  made  or 
adoided  the  grizzly  liear  as  their  mark  or 
means  of  identification  as  a ])eople.’ — La 
Flesche).  A (itiajiaw  gens. 

Grizzly-bear  (?)  gens. — Dorsey  in  l^th  Kep.  B.  A.  lb., 
229,  1897.  Ma"tu'  e'nikaci'sfa. — Ibid. 

Manuelito.  A Navaho  chief.  M hen 
(lov.  i\I('rri wether  conferred  with  the 
Niivaho  in  1855  about  inilting  an  end  to 
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munU’rs  and  robberies  committed  by 
memlH'rs  of  this  trilx',  the  hetid  chief 
avowed  that  lu'  could  not  confmand  the 
obedience  of  his  pt'ophq  and  resigned. 
The  chiefs  jiresent  at  tlie  coimeil  there- 
n])on  eU'cted  Mtinuelito  to  lill  tlie  jilace. 
The  lawless  (4em<‘iit  did  not  eetist*  their 
depri'dations,  and  tlu'  obligation  to  sur- 
reinh'r  (oil  docu's  wtis  no  gr(>at('r  than  it 
had  been  bc'eause  tlu‘  Stuiate  iu‘gU‘et('d  to 
conliriii  tlu'  tivaty  signed  at  the  con- 
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ferenco.  When  Col.  D.  G.  Miles  started 
out  to  punish  the  Navaho  in  1859  he  de- 
stroyed the  houses  and  shot  the  horses 
and  cattle  belonging  to  IMannelito’s  band. 
When  the  Navaho  finally  applied  them- 
selves thoroughly  to  peaceful  and  pro- 
ductive pursuits,  their  old  war  chief  was 
chosen  to  take  command  of  the  native 
police  fon^e  that  was  organized  in  1872. 
He  died  in  1898.  See  Dunn,  IMassacres  of 
Mts.,  1886;  ^latthews,  Navaho  Leg.,  11,  • 
1897. 

Manufactures.  See  *1?'G  and  Industries; 
Implements,  Tools,  and  Utensils;  Invention, 
and  the  articles  tliereunder  cited. 

Manumaig  {Mydnamdk,  ‘catfish’).  A 
gens  of  the  Chippewa,  <p  v. 

Cat  Fish, — Morgiin,  Anc.  Soe.,  1(16, 1877.  Man-um- 
aig. — Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  v,  14, 188-^. 
Myainamak,— Win.  .Jones,  inf’n,  1906. 

Many  Horses.  A Piegan  Siksika  chief, 
sometimes  mentioned  as  ‘Dog’  and  also 
as  ‘Sits  in  the  Middle’;  horn  about  the 
close  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  noted 
not  oidy  for  his  warlike  character  but 
for  the  large  number  of  horses  he  ac- 
(piired;  hence  his  name.  According  to 
the  account  given  by  the  Indians  to  Grin- 
nell  (Story  of  the  Indian,  286,  1895),  he 
commenced  to  gatherand  to  breed  horses 
immediately  after  the  I’iegan  first  came 
into  possession  of  them  from  the  Kutenai 
(1804-06),  and  also  made  war  on  the 
Shoshoni  for  the  purpose  of  taking  horses 
from  them.  His  herd  became  so  exten- 
sive that  they  numbered  more  than  all 
the  others  belonging  to  the  tribe  and  re- 
quired a large  number  of  herders  to  take 
care  of  them.  IMany  Horses  was  a signer 
of  the  first  treaty  of  his  tribe  with  the 
whites,  on  the  upper  Missouri,  Oct.  17, 
1855,  which  he  signed  as  “Little  Dog.’’ 
He  was  killed  in  1867  at  the  battle  of 
Cypress  Hill  between  the  Piegan  and  the 
allied  Crows  and  Atsina,  at  which  time 
he  was  an  old  man.  (o.  t.  ) 

Manyikakhthi  ( Ma-niji' -ka-qci' , ‘ coy- 

ote’). A subgens  of  the  Michirache  or 
Wolf  gens  of  the  Iowa.  — Doi*sey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  288,  1897. 

Manyinka  (‘earth  lodge’).  A Kansa 
gens,  the  1st  on  the  Ishtunga  side  of  the 
tribal  circle.  Its  subgentes  are  Manyinka- 
tanga  and  Manyinkazhinga. 

Earth.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,,  1.56,1877.  Manyinka. — 
Dorsey  in  15tli  liep.  B.  A.  K.,  2.80, 1897.  Ma"yinka- 
gaxe. — Dorsey  in  Am.  Natiir..  671,  1885  (‘earth- 
lodge  makers  ’ ) . Mo-e'-ka  ne-ka'-she-ga. — M organ , 
Anc.  Soc.,  1.56,  1877.  Moika  nika-shing-ka. — 
Stubl)s,  Kansji  MS.  vocal).,  '25,  1877.  Ujange 
wakixe. — Dorsey.  Kansix  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1.882  (•  road 
makers’). 

Manyinkainilikashina  [ Ma»)/irU ka  i'niq- 
kTiei’>'a,  ‘earth  jieople’).  .V  social  divi- 
sion of  the  Osage. — Dorsev  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  285,  1897. 

Manyinkatanga  (Ma»i/lnka  tailga,  ‘large 
earth’ ).  A subgens  of  the  Manyinka  gens 
of  the  Kansa. — Dorsev  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  280,  1897. 


Manyinkatuhuudje  {Ma>'yirUka  tn'hu 
iidje',  ‘lower  part  of  the  blue  earth’). 
A former  Kansa  village  at  the  mouth  of 
Big  Blue  r.,  Kans. — Dorsev,  Kansa  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Manyinkazhinga  ( Ma^Hiinkajinya,  ‘ small 
earth’).  A subgens  of  the  ^Manyinka 
gens  of  the  Kansa. — Dorsev  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  280,  1897. 

Manzanita  (Span.;  ‘little  apple’,  but 
referring  here  to  Arctostaphyla  ntanza- 
nita).  A reservation  of  640  acres  of  un- 
patented desert  land  occupied  by  59  so- 
called  Mission  Indians,  situated  170  m. 
from  ^Mission  Tide  River  agency,  s.  C’al. — 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  175,  1902;  Kelsey,  Rep., 
25,  1906. 

Manzano  (Span. ; ‘apple tree’) . A. small 
New  Mexican  village  6 m.  n.  w.  of  the 
ruins  of  Quarai  and  about  25  m.  k.  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  at  which  is  an  old  apple 
orchard  that  probably  dates  from  the 
mission  period  prior  to  1676.  Whether 
the  orchard  pertained  to  the  neighboring 
mission  of  Quarai,  or  whether  the  former 
Tigua  settlement  adjacent  tolManzano  had 
an  independent  mission,  is  not  known. 
A remnant  of  the  Tigua  now  living  near 
El  Paso  claim  to  have  come  from  this  and 
neighboring  ])ueblos  of  the  Salinas  coun- 
try. The  aboriginal  name  of  the  imeblo 
near  Manzano  is  unknown.  The  jiresent 
white  village  dates  from  1829.  Consult 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  259 
etseq.,1892.  See  Pueblos,  Taiwan,  Tigua : 

Mansano.— Abert  quoted  in  Tnins.  .Am.  Etluiol. 
Soc.,  II,  xciv,  1848.  * Manzana. — I’ac.  B.  R.  Ilcp.,  in, 
pt.  4,  98,  1856.  Manzanas. — Parke,  map  X.  Mex., 
1851.  Manzano.— Edward.s,  Campaign,  map,  1847. 

Maon.  An  unidentified  tribe  on  upjier 
Cumberland  r.,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century;  perhaps  the  Cherokee,  or 
possibly  the  Shawnee. — Tonti  {ca.  1700) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  82, 1846. 

Maple  sugar.  In  some  of  the  Eastern 
states  and  ]>arts  of  Canada  the  jiroduction 
of  maple  sugar  and  sirup  is  one  of  the 
thriving  industries  of  the  country.  The 
census  statistics  of  1900  show  that  during 
the  year  1899  there  were  made  in  the 
United  States  11,928,770  pounds  of  maple 
sugar  and  2,056,611  gallons  of  sirup. 
The  total  values  of  the  sugar  and  sirup 
for  1899  were  respectively  $1,074,260  and 
$1,562,451.  The  production  of  maple 
sirup  seems  to  have  increased  somewhat, 
while  that  of  maple  sugar  appears  to  have 
declined.  This  industry  is  undoubtedly 
of  American  Indian  origin.  The  earliest 
extended  notice  of  maple  sugar  is  “An 
A ccou  n t o f a sort  o f Suga  r m ad e o f t h e J ui  ce 
of  the  Maple  inCanada,’’  juililishedin  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  1684-85,  where  it  is  stated  that 
“the  savages  have  practiced  this  art 
longer  than  any  now  living  among  them 
can  remember.”  In  the  Philosojihical 
Transactions  for  1720-21  is  printed  an  ac- 
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count  of  sugar-making  in  New  England 
l)y  a Mr  Dudley.  The  Indian  origin  of 
maple  sugar  is  indicated  also  by  notices  in 
Joutel;  Laliteau,  Avho  states  directly  that 
“the  French  make  it  better  than  the 
Indian  women,  from  whom  they  have 
learned  how  to  make  it”;  Bossu,  who 
gives  similar  details  about  French  sugar- 
making in  the  Illinois  country;  and  other 
early  writers.  In  various  parts  of  the 
country  the  term  “Indian  sugar” 
(Canad.  Settlers’  Guide,  ()6,  LShO)  has 
been  in  use,  affording  further  proof  of  the 
origin  of  the  art  of  making  maple  sugar 
among  the  aborigines.  Some  of  the  In- 
dian names  of  the  trees  from  which  the 
sa})  is  obtained  afford  additional  evidence, 
while  maple  sap  and  sugar  a))i)ear  in  the 
myths  and  legends  of  the  Menominee, 
Chip])ewa,  and  other  tribes.  The  tech- 
nique of  maple-sugar  making  also  reveals 
its  Indian  origin,  not  merely  in  the  uten- 
sils employed,  but  also  in  such  devices  as 
straining  through  hemlock  boughs,  cool- 
ing on  the  snow,  etc.  For  inai)le  sugar 
cooled  on  the  snow  the  Canadian- 
French  dialect  has  a special  term,  tire, 
besides  a large  number  of  special  words, 
like  sucrerie,  ‘maple-sugar  bush’;  to<pie, 
‘sugar  snowl)all’;  troiipelte,  ‘maple-sugar 
sop’,  etc.  The  English  vocabulary  of 
maple-sugar  terms  is  not  so  numerous. 
Ilumho  (q.  v. ),  a New  Hampshire  term  for 
‘ maple  sirup,’  is  said  to  be  of  Indian 
origin.  The  detailsof  the  evidence  of  the 
Indian  origin  of  this  valuable  food  ])roduct 
will  be  found  in  H.  W.  Ilenshaw,  “Indian 
Origin  of  Maple  Sugar,”  Am.  Anthrop., 
Ill,  :I41-II51, 1890,  and  Chamberlain,  “The 
JMaple  amongst  the  Algonkian  Tribes,” 
ibid.,  IV,  39-43,  1891,  and  “Maple  Sugar 
and  the  Indians,”  ibid.,  381-383.  See 
also  Loskiel,  Hist.  jMiss.  United  Breth., 
179,1794.  (a.f.  c.) 

Maqkuanani  ( Ma/qhuann'ni,  ‘red-tail 
hawk’).  A suliphratry  or  gens  of  the 
IMenominee. — Hoffman  in  14th  Kep. 
B.  A.  F.,  pt.  I,  42,  1890. 

Maquanago.  A formervillage,  ])robably 
of  the  Potawatomi,  near  Waukesha,  s.  k. 
Wis.,  on  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States 
in  1833. — Boyce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  F., 
Wis.  map,  1899. 

Maquantequat.  A triln'  or  band  at  war 
with  Maryland  in  1039  (Bo/.maii,  Md.,  ii, 
104,  1837).  The  commission  to  Nicholas 
llervey,  from  which  Bozman  obtained  his 
information,  does  not  give  the  locality  of 
these  Indians,  but  indicates  that  they  re- 
sided in  the  territory  of  the  colony.  In 
the  Archives  ( IVoc.  Council,  1030-07, 
30.3,  188.0),  “Indiansof  Ma(]uamticough ” 
are  mentioned;  these  are  undoubtedly 
tlie  same,  but  tlu'  loeality  has  not  been 
ideiitilied  further  than  that  it  was  on  the 
Eastern  shon>.  It  is  i)Ossible  they  were 
not  Algonquian. 


Manrantequuts. — Met.  ArcOiives,  Prqc.  Council 
1636-67,87,1885.  Maquamticough. — Ibid. ,36.  Ma- 
quantequat.— Bozman,  Md.,  ii,  164,  1837. 

Maquinanoa.  A Chumashan  village  be- 
tw'een  Goleta  and  Pt  Conception,  Cal., 
in  1542. 

Maquinanoa. — Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  183,  1857.  Maquin,  Nanoa. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Ai>r.  17,  1863  (mistaken  for  two  vil- 
lage.s). 

Maquinna.  A chief  of  the  Mooachaht, 
a Nootka  tribe,  who  attained  notoriety  as 
the  chief  who  cajdured  the  brig  Bobion, 
in  Mar.,  1803,  and  massacred  all  of  her 
crew'^  except  the  blacksmith,  John 
Jewitt,  and  a sailmaker  named  Thomp- 
son. After  being  held  in  caj)tivity  until 
July,  1805,  they  were  liberated  by  Capt. 
Hill  of  the  brig  Lydia,  al.«o  of  Boston. 
The  story  of  the  captivity  of  these  two 
men  was  afterward  extracted  from  Jewitt 
by  Roland  Al.sop  of  Middletown,  Conn., 
and  ])ul)lished  in  America  and  Furo]>e. 

A point  near  tbe  entrance  of  Nootka  sd. 
is  now'  called  Ma(juinna  pt.  See  Narra- 
tive of  the  Adventures  and  Sufferings  of 
John  R.  Jewitt,  in  various  editions  from 
1815  to  1869.  (j.  K.  s.) 

Maracock.  See  Maypop. 

Marameg  (from  Man-uin-aly,  Chippewa 
for  ‘catfish.’ — Verwyst).  Evidently  a 
band  or  division  of  the  Chiiipewa,  which 
seems  to  have  been,  at  the  dawn  of  the 
history  of  the  upper  lake  region,  in  the 
process  of  disintegration.  The  lirst  notice 
of  them  isthat  given  by  Dablon  in  the  Je.s- 
uit  Relation  of  1670,  at  which  time  they 
resided  on  L.  Suiierior,  apjiarently  along 
the  E.  half  of  the  x.  sliore.  They  were 
then  in  close  union  with  the  Sauteurs,  or 
Chi])pewa  of  Sault  Ste  Marie.  Dablon, 
speaking  of  tbe  Chijipewa  of  the  Sault, 
says;  “These  are  united  with  three  other 
nations,  who  are  more  than  550  i»ersons, 
to  whom  they  granted  like  rights  of  their 
native  country.  . . . These  are  the 

No(]uets  who  are  s])read  along  the  s.  side 
of  L.  Sujierior,  where  they  are  the  orig- 
inals; and  the  Outchibous  with  the  Idara- 
meg  of  the  x.  side  of  the  same  lake,  which 
they  regard  as  their  i>roper  country.” 
Here  the  Chijipewa  of  the  x.  side  of  the 
lake  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Sault 
Ste  Marie  to  the  same  extent  as  are  the 
IMarameg  and  Noquet.  The  Chipiiewa 
settlement  at  the  Sault,  where  the  tishing 
was  excellent,  seems  to  have  drawn 
thither  the  other  divisions,  as  this  gave 
them  strength  and  control  of  the  food 
sup])ly.  The  early  notices  of  the  IMara- 
meg and  Nocpiet  apjiear  to  indicate  that 
these  two  tribes  beiame  absorbed  by  tbe 
Chipj)ewa  and  their  tribal  or  subtribal 
distinction  lost,  but  there  an*  reasons 
(see  Xoiptrt  and  Mmomhiec)  for  believing 
that  these  two  ])coples  were  identical.  • 
Tailhan,  in  his  notes  on  Perrot’s  Memoire, 
assumes  without  (|uestion  that  the  two 
tribes  were  incorporateil  with  the  Chip- 
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pewa  of  the  Sault,  who  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  Pahonitigouchirini.  The 
Marameg  are  nientioneil  under  the  name 
IMalamechs  in  tlie  Proces- verbal  of  the 
Prise  de  Possession  in  1671  as  jiresent  at 
the  conference  on  that  occasion.  Acconl- 
ing  to  Shea  tliey  are  mentioned  in  the  MS. 
Jesuit  Relation  of  1672-73  as  being  near 
the  Mascoutin,  who  were  then  on  Fox 
r.,  Wis.  If,  as  sujiposed,  the  people  of 
tins  tribe  are  those  referred  to  by  La 
Chesnaye  (Margry,  vi,  6)  under  the  name 
“Malaiias  ou  gens  de  la  Barbue,”  they 
must  have  resided  in  1697,  in  jiartat  least, 
at  Shaugawaumikong  (the  {iresent  Bay- 
held,  Wis.),  on  the  s.  shore  of  L.  Su- 
perior. The  attemiit  to  identify  them 
with  the  “Miamis  of  Maramek”^  men- 
tioned in  a document  of  1695  (N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  619)  as  residing  on  Mara- 
mec  (Kalamazoo)^r.,  in  Michigan,  is  cer- 
tainly erroneous.  (J.  m-  c.  t.  ) 

Gens  de  la  Barbue.— Lii  Chesnaye  (1697)  in  Mar- 
grv,  DC'C.,  VI,  6,  18S6.  Malamechs.— I’rise  de  Pos- 
ses.s’ion  (1671),  ibid.,  i,  97,  1S7.6.  Malanas.— La 
Chesnave,  op.  cit.  Marameg.— Jes.  Rel.  1669-70, 
Thwaites  ed.,  UV,  133,  1899. 

Maramoydos.  A former  Diegueno  ran- 
cheria  near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal. — Ortega 
(1775)  quoted  bv  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i, 
254,  1884. 

Maraton.  A Chowanoc  village  in  1585 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Chowan  r.,  in  Chowan 


as  food.  They  are  said  to  have  killed 
their  female  infants  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and 
also,  because  of  their  continued  warfare, 
to  avoid  the  temptation  of  marrying 
within  their  tribe.  The  region  where 
the  IMariames  lived  was  within  the  later 
domain  of  the  Karankawan  tribes,  which 
are  now  extinct  (see  Gatschet,  Karan- 
kawa  Inds.,  46,  1891).  .Alanzanet  (1670) 
mentions  a tribe  called  the  IMurnam, 
probably  identical  with  this,  and  Orozco 
y Berra  (Geog.,  303,  1864)  inentions  the 
Mahuames  asa  former  tribe  of  x.E.Mexico 
ors.  Texas,  which  was  gathered  into  the 
mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  ( oahuila, 
in  1699.  These  also  mav  be  identical. 

(.\.  c.  F.) 

Mahuames.— Orozco  y Berra,  op.  cit.  (identical?). 
Mariames.— Caheza  de  Vaca  (1549),  Bandelier 
trails.,  82, 1905.  Marianes. — Cabeza  de  \ aca,  Xarr., 
Smith  trails.,  58, 1851.  Marians.— Harris,  \ oy.aiid 
Trav  I 802,1705.  Mariarves. — Cabeza  de  vaca, 
Narr’’ Siiiitb  trails.,  93, 1871.  Muruam.— Manzanet 
(1690),  MS.,  cited  by  II.  E.  Bolton,  iiif’n,  1906  (iden- 
tical?). . . 

'TKn  TM^riuticin  Hnrons.  SO 
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called  by  their  pagan  brethren  on  account 
of  their  frequent  reiietition  of  the  nanm 
of  Mary. — Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,^  183,  1855. 

Maricopa.  An  imjiortant  5 uman  tribe 
whicli  ,«ince  early  in  tbe  19th  century  has 
liveil  with  and  below  the  Pima  and 
from  aljout  lat.  35°  to  tlie  mouth  of  Rio 


uu., 

Maraton.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 
Mavaton.— Martin,  N.  C.,l,  13,1829.  Waratan.— 
Dutch  map  (1621 ) in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  18.5t>. 

Marble.  The  various  forms  of  the  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia,  classed  as 
marliles,  were  used  to  some  extent  by 
the  Indian  tribes  for  carvings,  utensils, 
and  ornaments.  They  include  many  va- 
rieties" of  ordinary  marbles  such  as  are 
used  for  building,  as  well  as  the  cave 
forms  known  as  stalactite,  deposited  as 
pendent  masses  by  drijiping  water,  and 
stalagmite,  which  is  deposited  by  the 
same  agency  upon  the  floor.  Travertine 
formed  by  rivers  and  sjirings  is  of  nearly 
identical  character.  These  deposits  fre- 
(|uently  jire.sent  handsometranslucent  and 
banded  effects.  The  purer,  less  highly 
colored  varieties  are  sometimes  called 
alabaster  (see  fhjpmm),  and  the  compact, 
beautifully  marked  forms  are  known  as 
onvx.  See  Mines  and  (Quarries. 

(W.  II.  II.) 

Maria.  A Micmac  settlement  in  Maria 
township,  Bonaventure  CO.,  (Quebec,  con- 
taining 80  Indians  in  1884,  93  in  1904. 

Mariames.  A tribe  mentioned  by  Ca- 
beza de  Vaca  as  living,  in  1528-34,  “be- 
hind” the  Quevenes,  probably  in  the 
vicinity  of  Matagorda  bay,  Texas.  The 
peojile  subsisteil  mainly  on  roots  and 
seem  never  to  have  enjoyed  plenty  ex- 
cept in  the  season  of  the  prickly  jiears. 
They  ground  the  bones  of  lish,  mixed 
the  dust  with  water,  and  used  tlie  jiaste 


MARICOPA  MAN.  (am.  MuS.  Nat.  HIST.) 

Gila,  s.  Ariz.  In  1775,  according  to  Gar- 
ces,  their  rancherias  extended  about  40 
m.  along  the  Gila  from  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Ilassayampa  to  the  Agnas  ('ali- 
entes,  although  Garces  adds  that  “some 
of  them  are  found  farther  down  river.” 
They  call  themselves  Pipalsje,  ‘pP”!'!*-')’ 
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Maricopa  being  their  Pima  name. 
Emory  states  that  they  have  moved  grad- 
ually from  the  (hilf  of  California  to  their 
})resent  location  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
Pima,  Carson  having  found  them,  as  late 
as  1826,  at  the  month  of  the  Gila.  They 
joined  the  Pima,  whose  language  they  do 
not  understand,  for  mutual  protection 


MARICOPA  WOMAN.  (am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.) 


against  their  kindred,  but  enemies,  tne 
Yuma,  and  the  two  have  ever  since  lived 
peaceably  together.  In  1775  the  Mari- 
copa and  the  Yuma  were  at  war,  and  as 
late  as  1857  the  latter,  with  some  Mohave 
and  Yavapai,  attacked  the  Maricopa  near 
Maricopa  Wells,  s.  Ariz.,  but  with  the 
aid  of  the  Pima  the  Maricopa  routed  the 
Yuma  and  their  allies,  90  of  the  93  Yuma 
warriors  being  killed.  After  this  disaster 
the  Yuma  never  ventured  so  far  up  the 
Gila.  Heintzelman  states,  probably  cor- 
rectly, that  the  IMaricopa  are  a branch  of 
the  Cuchan  (Yuma  proper),  from  whom 
they  separated  on  the  occasion  of  an  elec- 
tion of  chiefs  (H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.,  1857).  Like  the  Pima,  the  ]\Iari- 
copaare  agriculturists,  and  in  habits  and 
customs  are  generally  similar  to  them. 
Venegas  ( Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  182, 185, 192, 1759) 
states  that  about  6,000  Pima  and  Coco- 
marico[)a lived  on  Gilar.  in  1742,  and  that 
they  extended  also  to  the  Salado  and  the 
Verde;  they  are  also  said  to  have  had 
some  rancherias  on  the  w.  side  of  Colo- 
rado r.,  in  a valley  36  leagues  long. 
Garces  estimated  the  po))ulation  at  3,000 
in  1775.  There  were  only  350  under  the 
Pima  school  superintendent,  Arizona,  in 
1905. 

By  act  of  Feb.  28,  1859,  a reservation 
was  set  apart  for  the  Maricopa  and  the 


Pima  on  Gila  r.,  Ariz. ; this  was  enlarged 
by  Executive  order  of  Aug.  31,  1876;  re- 
voked and  other  lands  set  aj)art  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  June  14,  1879;  enlarged  by 
Executive  orders  of  May  5,  1882,  and 
Nov.  15, 1883.  No  treaty  was  ever  inade 
with  them. 

The  following  rancherias  and  other  set- 
tlements at  different  periods  are  judged, 
fi’om  their  situation,  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Maricopa  tribe:  Aicatum,  Amoque, 
Aojwmue,  .\qui,  Aquimundurech,  Aritu- 
toc,  Atiahigui,  Aycate,  Baguiburisac,  Ca- 
borh,  Caborica,  Cant,  Choutikwuchik, 
Coat,  Cocoigui,  Cohate,  Comarchdut,  Cua- 
buridurcli,  Cudurimuitac,  Dueztumac, 
Gohate,  Guias,  llinama,  lliyayulge, 


MARICOPA  YOUNG  MAN  AND  WOMAN 


llueso  Parado  (in  part),  Khauwesheta- 
wes,  Kwatchampedau,  Norchean,  Nosca- 
ric,  Oitac,  Ojiataibues,  Pii)iaca,  Pitaya, 
Rinconada,  Sacaton,  .San  Bernardino,  San 
Geronimo,  San  Martin,  San  Rafael,  San- 
tiago, Sasabac,  Shobotarcham,  Sibagoida, 
Sibrepue,  Sicoroidag,  i^oenadut,  Stucabi- 
tic,  Sudac,  Sudacsasaba,  Tadeo  Vaqui, 
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Tahapit,  Toa,  Toaedut,  Tota,  ruburch, 
Tuburh,  Tul)utavia,  Tucavi,  Tucsam,  luc- 
yasic,  Tuesapit,  Tuniac,  Tuquiyan,  Tuto- 
majioidag,  Uparob,  Upasoitac,  I itorruui, 
Urebaoztac,  and  Yayabaye.  (f.  h.  ) 

Atchihwa'.-Gatsclu't,  Yuma-Spr.,  ii,  1-3. 
(Yavapai  name).  A'wp-pa  pa,— Grossman,  lima 
and  I’apago  vocab.,  B.  A.  1''-.  1»71  i>am^. 

Cocamaricopa.— Kino  (ca.  1099)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mtx.. 
4th  s.,  I,  319,  1856.  Cocomarecopper.— I attic,  1 erh. 
Narr.,  99, 1833.  Cocomari.— Cipver,  Travels,  aiap, 
1778.  Cocomaricopas. — D’Anvillc,  map  Am.  Sept., 
1740  Cocomarisepas. — Mota-Badilla,  Hist,  dc  la 
Coiiqnista,  361,  1742.  Cocomiracopas.— Hughes, 

Doniphan’s  Exped.,  220-1, 1848.  CokomarKopas.- 
D’Anvillc,  map  N.  A.  (Bolton  s ed.),  Lo2.  Co- 
maniopa. — Villa-Seiior,  Theatro  Am.,  Pj-  ■^>  IJl'h 
1748.  Comarioopas. — Kudo  Eii.'^ayo  (ca.  1763),  2-1, 
103  1863.  Coro Marikopa. — Kastman,  map  (lffi3)  in 
Si'hoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  24-26,  If^- 
pas.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compeiid.,  520,  18/8. 
Maracopa.— Cooke  in  Emory,  Reeon.,  561,  1M8. 
Marecopas. —Simpson  in  Ke{>.  Sec.  V\aq  «')7,  I860. 
Maricopa.— Emory,  Hecon.,  89,  1848.  Miracopas.— 
Hughes,  Doiii])han’s  Exped.,  221,  1848.  Miroco- 
pas. — \\}U\.  Oohpap. — ten  Kate,  Heizeii  in  A., 
100, 1885  (Oopa()or;  Pima  name  for).  Oopap.— ibid. 
Oopas. — Kudo  Ensiiyo  (ca.  1763),  24,  1863.  Opas. 
Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  I,  297  , 30I,,17o9.  Ozaras.- 
Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1029),  Rel.,  in  Landof  Suii- 


lavo  (own  name).  Pipatsje.— t. - 

N.  A.,  100, 18a5(‘  people’:  own  name).  Si  ke-na.- 
White,  MS.  Hist.  Apaches,  1875,  B.  A.E.  (Apache 
name  for  Pima,  Papago,  and  Maricopa:  ‘li\ing 

in  sand  houses,’ from  Apache  sai ‘sand,  A'i  liou.se  ; 
pronounced  Sai'kine).  Ta’hba.— Gatsehet, 
Yuma-Spr.,  80,  1886  (Yavapai  name).  Tchihoga- 
sat.— Ibid.  (Havasupai  name).  Widshi  itikapa.— 
Ibid.,  371, 1886  (Tonto  name;  also  applied  to  1 ima 
and  Papago). 

Marin.  A ebiof  of  tbo  LicHtiut,  appiii- 
eiitly  a liand  or  village  of  tbe  Uallinqniero, 
abfiut  tbe  present  San  Rafael,  Marin  co., 
Cal.,  in  tbe  early  part  of  tbe  I9tb  century. 
Tbe  Bpanisb  accounts  relating  to  bun  are 
conflicting.  According  to  tbe  most  deli- 
nite  autbority  be  was  defeated  and  cap- 
tured in  battle  with  Bpanisb  troojis  in  1815 
or  1816  and  carried  to  Ban  Francisco,  but 
escaped  and  resunu'd  bostilities  from  bis 
refuge  place  on  tbe  INIarin  ids.  He  was 
retaken  in  1824,  and  accepting  bis  fate, 
retired  to  San  Rafael  inission,  wliere  be 
died  in  1834,  or,  according  to  other  ac- 
counts, as  lat(‘  as  1848.  ' Tbe  county  takes 
its  name  from  bim.  Bee  Bancroft,  Hist. 
Cal.,  II,  VII,  1880-1890.  , , 

Maringoman’s  Castle.  A palisaded  vil- 
lage,  so  named  after  a Waoranec:  chief 
who  occupied  it  in  1635,  formerly  on  Mur- 
derer’s cr.,  at  Bloominggrove,  Ulster  co., 
N.  Y.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  94, 
1872. 

Mariposan  Family  (adapted  from  Span. 

‘butterfly,’  tbe  name  of  a coun- 
ty in  California).  The  name  applied  by 
Rowell  to  a linguistic  stock  of  Indians, 
generally  known  as  Yokuts,  in  Ban  Joa- 
quin vall(‘y.  Cal.  Their  territory  ex- 
tended from  tbe  lower  Sierra  Xevaila  to 
the  Coa.«t  rangiq  and  from  mounts  Rinos 
aiulTebacbapi  to  Fresno  and  Cbowcbilla 
rs.  A separate  body  dwelt  in  tbe  x.,  in 


a narrow  strip  of  territory  along  the  >-an 
Joaquin,  between  Tuolumne  and  Cala- 
veras rs.,  about  tbe  site  of  Stockton. 
These  were  tbe  Cbolovone.  The  Coco- 
noon,  said  to  have  been  INlariposan,  occu- 
pied an  area  within  tbe  limits  of  Moque- 
lumnan  territory. 

Physically  tbe  southern  menibers  ot 
this  family,  from  Kaweab  and  liile  rs. 
and  from  Tejon,  are  very  similar  to  tlie 
Yuman  tribes  of  s.  California.  They  are 
fairly  tall  (169  cm.)  and  rather  short- 
beailed  (cephalic  index  82  to  83).  _f^i6ir 
superficial  apiiearance  is  rather  similar  to 
that  of  tbe  tribes  of  central  California. 
They  are  not  infreijuently  fat  (Boas  in 
Rroc.  A.  A.  S.,  xliv,  261-9, 1896) . 

Their  bouses,  especially  those  in  the 
plains,  were  generally  made  of  tules,  and 
w'ere  often  erected  in  rows,  a village  of 
the  tri))e8  about  Tidare  lake  consisting  of 
a row’  of  such  bouses  united  into  one. 
These  long  communal  bouses  bad  an  en- 
trance and  a fireiJace  for  each  fami  y. 
Earth-covered  sweat-bonses  were  also 
built.  Their  inq/lemeiits  and  utensils 
W'ere  generally  rude;  tbeworkingof  wood 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  a few 
objects,  such  as  bows  aiul  pipes,  true 
wood  carving  not  being  practised.  Ibeir 
bows  were  of  two  tyjies,  one  used  for  war 
and  one  for  tbe  bunt.  Borne  of  tbe  tribes 
made  a very  crude  and  undecorated  pot- 
tery similar  to  that  of  their  Sbosbonean 
neighbors  of  tbe  mountains,  which  is  the 
only  occurrence  of  jiottery  in  central  t ali- 
foriiia,  and  tbe  art  is  probably  a recent 
acquisition.  Tbe  women  were  proficient 
basket  makers,  their  jirodiict  being  pre- 
dominanflv  of  tbe  coiled  type.  Shapes 
with  a flat  top  and  restricted  opening  are 
characteristic  of  this  region  and  of  tbe 
Sbosboneans  immediately  to  tbe  e. 

Tbe  social  organization  of  tbe  tribes 
was  very  simple,  with  no  trai’e  of  totein- 
ism  or  of  any  gentile  system.  Prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  extended  only  to  actually 
known  blood  relationships,  entirely  irre- 
spective of  groups.  Cliieftainsbip  tended 
to  be  hereditary  in  tbe  male  line.  The 
groups,  or  tribes,  bad  more  solidarity 
fban  elsewhere  in  California,  as  is  shown 
by  tbe  occurrence  of  well-recognized 
names  for  tbe  tribes.  Hostilities  were 
occasional!  v carried  on  between  groups  or 
with  Bbosiionean  tribes,  but  in  general 
tbe  tribes  were  peaceful  and  friendly, 
even  with  their  neighbors  speaking  alien 
languages.  .\n  initiation  ceremony  for 
young  men  consisted  of  a period  of  yirepa- 
ration  followed  by  an  intoxication  pro- 
duced by  a decoction  of  jimson  weed.  A 
jnibi'rty  ceremony  for  girls  was  not  jtrac- 
tised.  'The  tabus  and  restrictions  apiilied 
cbiefiy  to  childbirth  and  death.  Heath 
was  followed  by  singing,  dancing,  and 
wailing.  Tbe  body  was  buried  or  Inirneil, 
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the  pnietice  varying  with  the  different 
tribes;  the  jjroperty  of  the  deeeased  was 
destroyed,  his  house  Inirned,  and  his 
name  tabued.  There  was  an  elaborate 
anmud  mourning  ceremony  for  the  dead 
of  the  ytiHr,  which  took  place  about  a 
large  tire  in  whii'h  much  j)ropertv  was 
consumed.  This  ceremony,  which  has 
been  described  as  the  Dance  of  the  Dead, 
was  followed  by  dancing  of  a festive  char- 
acter. 

The  Marijiosan  Indians  were  encoun- 
tered by  the  .Spaniards  soon  after  theirset- 
tlement  in  California,  and  with  the  other 
tribes  of  .'>an  Joaiiuin  valley  were  gener- 
ally known  as  Tularenos,  etc.,  from  the 
name  of  the  lakes  ami  of  San  .loaiiuin  r., 
which  during  the  Mi.'Jsion  period  bore  the 
name  Rio  de  los  Tulares.  No  \ery  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  group  seems  to 
liave  come  iindm-  the  control  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan missionaries,  but  tbere  was  some 
intercourse  and  trade  between  the  con- 
verted Indians  of  the  coast  regions  and 
the  Mariposan  tribes  of  the  interior.  The 
Cholovone,  Chukchansi,  Tachi,  Telamni, 
and  other  tribes  were,  however,  at  least 
in  part,  settled  at  San  Antonio,  .San  Juan 
Bautista,  and  other  missions. 

On  the  sudden  overrunning  of  their 
country  by  the  whites  after  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  California,  the  Indians  of 
this  family  were  either  friendly  or  unable 
to  make  an  effectual  resistance.  .The 
Kaweah  river  tribes  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  hostile  to  the  Americans,  Imt 
no  general  Indian  war  took  place  in  their 
territory,  and  treaties  were  made  with 
all  the  tribes  in  IS.'il,  by  which  they 
ceded  the  greater  2>art  of  their  territory 
(Roycein  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782,  1900). 
Many  of  the  northern  tribes  wei-e  soon 
gathered  on  the  Fresno  River  res.,  near 
Madera,  and  the  southern  tribes  atTejon; 
but  the  former  was  abandoned  in  IS.iO  and 
the  latter  in  1804.  The  Indians  at  Tejon 
were  removed  to  Tide  r.,  where,  after  an- 
other removal,  the  present  Tide  Rivi'r 
res.  was  set  apart  for  them  in  187.4  ami 
occupied  in  1870.  The  Indians  of  this 
reservation,  mostly  from  Tejon  and  fi-om 
Tide  and  Kaweah  rs.,  numberi'd  1,54 
in  1005.  North  of  Tide  r.  the  remaining 
Indians  of  this  stock  now  live  in  and  near 
their  old  homes;  their  numbers  have 
greatly  decreased  and  are  not  accurately 
known,  while  the  Cholovone  seem  to  be 
extinct. 

.\bout  40  tribes,  each  of  about  the  nu- 
merical size  of  a village  community,  but 
pos.sessing  a distinct  dialect,  constituted 
the  Yoknts  or  IMarijio.san  family.  .Vbont 
half  of  tbe.se  are  now  extinct.  These 
tribes,  according  to  information  furnished 
by  Dr.\.  I^.  Kroeber,  were  the  Cholovone, 
or,  morecorrectly,Ciiulamui,al)out  .'stock- 
ton;  theChamshila,  Chukchansi,  Talinchi 


(properly  Dalinchi),  Heuchi,  Toltichi, 
Pitkachi,  Iloyima,  Tumna  (Dumna),  and 
Kechayi,  on  San  Joaijiiin  r.  and  x.  to 
Chowchilla  r. ; the  Kassovo  (Cashowu), 
on  Dry  cr. ; the  Choinimni,  Michahai, 
Chukaimina,  Jticha  (Aiticha),  Toikhichi, 
Wechikhit,  Nutunutu,  Wimilchi,  Apiachi, 
and^  perliaps  the  Kochiyali,  on  Kings  r. ; 
the  Tachi,  Chumit,  and  tVowol,  on  Tulare 
lake,  and  the  Tulamni  and  a tribe  remem- 
bered only  as  Kbomtinin  (‘southerners’) 
on  the  smaller  lakes  to  the  s. ; the  Kawia 
(Gawia),  Yokol  or  Yokod,  Wikchamni, 
tVowolasi,  Telamni,  and  Choinok,  on 
Kaweah  r. ; and  the  Yaudanchi,  Bokni- 
nuwad,  Kumachisi,  Koyeti,  l^aleuyami, 
Trnhohayi,  and  Yauelmani,  on  the 
streams  from  Tide  r.  to  Kern  r. 

Names  given  as  if  of  Yoknts  tribes,  but 
whicb  may  be  jilace  names  (.>r  may  refer 
to  Shoshonean  or  other  groups,  are  Carise, 
(-aruana,  Chebontes,  Cheticnewash,  1 lole- 
clame,  Ilolmiuk,  Lenabuon,  Montotos, 
Nonous,  Sobonut,  ami  Tatagua;  also,  en- 
tirely nnidentitiable,  Amonce,  Kow.d.s, 
Nelcelchumnee,  Noketotra  or  Nutrecho 
or  Fohonatri,  Noiithrinthres,  Oponoche, 
and  Ptolme. 

Mariposa.— Latham  in  Trans.  Phi  lot.  8oc.  Lond., 
84,  l.s.’iC.  Mariposan.— Powell  in  7Ui  Hep.  H.  .\.  K., 
90,  1891.  Noaches.— ('ortcz  il799)  in  Pae.  K.  K. 
Rej).,  III.  ])t.  3,  120.  laV).  Noche. — (larees  (1776), 
piary,  279  et  .seq.,  1900.  Nochi.— Font  (1777).  map, 
in  (larees,  ibid.  Yocut. — Bancroft,  Native  Raee.«, 

r,  4b7.  1874.  Yo'kuts. — Powers  in  (’out.  N.  V 
Ethnol.,  m,  369,  1877. 

Marmasece.  Reported  by  some  old 
Lummi  as  an  extinct  tribe  on  Puget  sd.. 
Wash.,  in  about  the  habitat  of  their  own 
peojile,  by  a bom  they  may  have  been  ex- 
terminated. They  are  also  said  to  have 
killed  three  white  men  before  the  occu- 
jiancy  of  the  country  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Co.  or  the  arrival  of  the  lir.«t  ships. 
Mar-ma-sece.— Fitzhnjrh  in  Ind.  .UL  Rei>.  18.W  327 
18.=S8. 

Marracou.  A town  and  tribe,  jirobably 
Timu(]uanan,  situati'd,  in  I5()4,  40  leagues 

s.  of  the  mouth  of  the  .'^t  Johns  r.,  Fla. — 
Laudomiiere(  1,5()4)  in  French,  Hist.  Colb 
La.,  n.  s.,  270,  1800. 

Marriage.  Excejit  that  marital  unions 
depend  evi'rywhere  on  economic  con- 
siderations, there  is  such  diver.dty  in  the 
marriage  customs  of  the  nativi's  of  North 
America  that  no  general  description  will 
ajiply  lieyond  a single  great  cultural 
grou]). 

The  Eskimo,  except  those  tribes  of 
.Vlaska  that  have  been  led  to  imitate  the 
institutions  of  neighboring  tribes  of  alien 
stocks,  have  no  clan  organization.  ,\c- 
cordingly  the  choice  of  a mate  is  barred 
only  by  specified  degrees  of  kinship.  In- 
teivst  and  convenience  govern  theseh^c- 
tiou.  The  youth  looks  for  a competent 
housewife,  the  girl  fora  skilled  hunter. 
Tlu>re  is  nowiMldingceremonv.  The*  man 
obtains  the  jiarents’  consent,' jiresents  his 
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wife  with  garments,  and  the  marriage  is 
consummated.  Frequently thereare child 
betrothals,  but  these  are  not  considered 
binding.  Monogamy  is  jirevalent,  as  the 
sup])ort  of  several  wives  is  possible  only 
for  the  expert  hunter.  Divorce  is  as  in- 
formal as  marriage;  either  party  may 
leave  the  other  on  the  slightest  })retext, 
and  may  remarry.  The  husband  may 
discard  a shrewish  or  miserly  wife,  and 
the  wife  may  abandon  her  husband  if  he 
maltreats  her  or  fails  to  provide  enough 
food.  In  such  cases  the  children  generally 
remain  with  the  mother. 

On  the  N.  W.  coast  marriage  between 
members  of  the  same  clan  is  strictly  for- 
bidden. The  negotiations  are  usually 
carrieil  on  by  the  parents.  The  Kwakiutl 
[)im!hases  with  his  wife  the  rank  and 
])rivilegesof  her  family,  to  be  surrendered 
later  by  her  father  to  the  children  with 
interest,  depending  on  the  number  of  off- 
spring. When  the  debt  is  paid  the  father 
has  re<leemed  his  daughter,  and  the 
marriage  is  annulled  unless  the  husband 
renews  his  payment.  Among  the  other 
tribes  of  the  group  an  actual  sale  of  the 
girl  is  rare.  The  Tlingit,  Tsimshian, 
coast  Palish,  and  Bel lacoola  send  gifts  to 
the  girl’s  parents;  but  pre.sents  of  nearly 
eiiual  or  even  superior  value  are  returned. 
Monogamy  ])redominates.  In  case  of  sep- 
aration Salish  parents  divide  their  chil- 
dren according  to  s])ecial  agreement. 
Among  the  Tlingit,  Haida,  Tsimshian, 
and  Ileiltsuk  the  children  always  belong 
to  the  mother.  If  a husband  expels  his 
wife  from  caprice  he  must  return  her 
dowry;  if  she  has  been  unfaithful  he 
keeps  the  dowry  and  may  demand  his 
wedding  gifts. 

On  the  lower  Pacitic  coast  the  clan 
system  disapjieaj’s.  The  regulations  of 
the  Indians  of  California  vary  consider- 
ably. Some  tribes  have  real  purchase 
of  women;  others  ratify  the  marriage 
merely  by  an  exchange  of  gifts.  Polyg- 
amy IS  rare.  Divorce  is  easily  ac(;om- 
plished  at  the  husband’s  wish,  and  where 
wives  are  bought  the  purchase  money  is 
refunded.  Among  the  llupa  the  husband 
can  claim  only  half  of  his  payment  if  he 
keeps  the  children.  Wintun  men  seldom 
expel  their  wives,  but  slink  away  from 
home,  leaving  their  families  behind. 

The  Pueblos,  rei)resenting  a much 
higher  stage  of  culture,  show  very  differ- 
ent marriage  conditions.  The  clan  organ- 
ization is  developed,  there  is  no  purchase, 
and  the  marriage  is  arranged  by  the  ])ar- 
ents  or  independently  l>y  the  young  cou- 
ple. The  Zuiii  lover,  after  bringing  ac- 
ceptable gifts,  is  adopted  as  a son  by  the 
father  of  his  l)etrotbed,  an<l  married  life 
begins  in  her  home.  Slie  is  thus  mistress 
of  the  situation ; the  children  are  hers,  and 
she  can  order  the  husband  from  the  house 
should  occasion  arise. 


Of  the  Plains  Indians  some  had  the 
gentilesystem,  whileothers lacked itcom- 
pletely.  They  seem  to  have  practised 
polygamy  more  commonly,  the  younger 
sisters  (jf  a first  wife  being  j)otential  wives 
of  the  husband.  Among  the  Pawnee  and 
the  Siksika  the  essential  feature  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  the  presentation 
of  gifts  to  the  girl’s  i)arents.  In  case  of 
elo])ement  the  subsequent  presentation 
of  gifts  legitimized  the  niarriage  and  re- 
moved the  disgrace  which  would  other- 
wise attach  to  the  girl  and  her  family 
(Grinnell) . The  men  had  absolute  ])ower 
over  their  wives,  and  seiiaration  and 
divorce  were  common.  The  Ilidatsa, 
Kiowa,  and  Omaha  had  no  purcha.se.  The 
women  had  a higher  social  position,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  girls  were  consulted. 
Wives  could  leave  cruel  husbands.  Each 
consort  could  remari'y  and  the  children 
were  left  in  the  custody  of  their  mother 
or  their  paternal  grandmother.  Separa- 
tion was  never  accom])anied  by  any 
ceremony. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  the  clan  and  gen- 
tile systems  were  most  highly  develojied. 
The  rules  against  marriage  within  the  clan 
or  gens  were  strictly  enforced.  Descent  of 
name  and  property  was  in  the  female  line 
among  the  Irocpioian,  Muskhogean,  and 
s.  E.  Algoiupiiaii  tribes,  but  in  the  male 
line  among  the  Algonquians  of  the  x. 
and  w.  Among  some  tribes,  such  as  the 
Creeks,  female  descent  did  not  ]trevent 
the  subjection  of  women.  .Vs  a rule, 
however,  women  had  clearly  defined 
righbJ.  Gifts  took  the  ]>lace  of  purchase. 
Courtship  was  practically  alike  in  all  the 
Atlantic  tribes  of  the  .Vlgonquian  stock; 
though  the  young  men  sometimes  man- 
aged the  matter  themselves,  the  ])arents 
generally  arranged  the  match.  A Dela- 
ware mother  would  bring  some  game 
killed  by  her  son  to  the  girl’s  relatives 
and  receive  an  ap])roi>riate  gift  in  return. 
If  the  marriage  was  agreed  upon,  {trc'sents 
of  this  kind  were  continued  for  a long 
time.  Delaware  husband  could  put 
away  his  wife  at  ])leasure,  esjtecially  if  she 
had  no  children,  and  a woman  could  leave 
her  husband.  Tin*  Ilurons  and  the  Iro- 
quois had  a ]ierfect  matriarchate,  which 
limited  freedom  of  choice.  Proposals 
made  to  the  girl’s  mother  were  submitted 
by  her  to  the  women’s  council,  whose 
decision  was  final  among  the  Ilurons. 
Irocpiois  unions  were  arranged  by  the 
mothers  without  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  the  coui)le.  Polygamy  was  ])ermissi- 
ble  for  a lluron,  but  forbidden  to  tbe 
Iro(|uois.  Divorce  was  discreditable,  but 
couhl  easily  be  effected.  The  children 
went  with  the  mother. 

Monogamy  is  thus  found  to  be  the 
prevalent  form  of  marriage  throughout 
the  continent.  Tin*  economic  factor  is 
everywhere  potent,  but  an  actual  jmr- 
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cliase  is  not  common.  The  marriage  l)ond 
is  loose,  and  may,  with  few  exceidions, 
be  dissolved  l)y  tlie  wife  as  well  as  hy  tlie 
hnsl)and.  The  children  generally  stay 
with  their  mother,  and  always  do  in  tribes 
having  maternal  clans.  »See  ^Idoplion, 
Cuptirei^,  Child  life,  Clan  and  Geiv^,  Coc- 
ernment,  kiushij),  Women. 

^Consult  Grant/-,  History  of  Greenland, 
1767;  Boas,  Central  Eskimo,  1H8S;  Nel- 
son, I'lskimo  about  Bering  Strait,  1899; 
Krause,  Tlinkit-Indianer,  1885;  Boas, 
Kei>s.  on  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Can.  to  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.,  1889-98;  Bowers,  Tribes  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1877;  J.  O.  Dorsey,  (1)  Omaha 
Sociology,  1884;  (2)  Siouan  Sociology, 
1897;  Earraud,  Basis  of  American  lli-s- 
tory,  1904;  Goddard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Bub., 
Am.  Arclueol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  no.  1, 
190.8;  Mooney,  Calendar  Hist.  Kiowa, 
1900;  Grinneli,  (1)  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
1892, _ (2)  1‘awnee  Hero  Stories,  1889; 
(Wishing,  Adventuri's  in  Zufu,  Century 
Mag.,  1888;  Bowell,  Wyandot  Govern- 
ment, 1881;  IMorgan,  League  of  the  Iro- 
(jiiois,  1851;  Heckewelder,  Hist.  Man- 
ners and  Customs  Indian  Nations,  1876; 
Voth  in  Am.  Anthiop.,  n,  no.  2,  1900; 
Owen,  IMusquakie  Folk-lore,  1904;  Dixon 
in  Bull.  Am.  IMus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  i)t.  8, 
1905;  Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVIII,  pt.  1,  1902;  Holm,  Descr. 
New’  Sweden,  1884.  (r.  ii.  l.  l.  f.) 

Marriskintom.  A village  marked  on 
Esnauts  and  Rapilly’s  map  of  1777  on  the 
E.  side  of  lower  Scioto  r.  in  Ohio.  It 
may  have  belonged  to  the  Shawnee  or  to 
the  Delawares,  and  is  distinct  from  IMus- 
kingum.  (.i.  m.) 

Martha’s  Vineyard  Indians.  Martha’s 
Vineyard  id.,  off  the  s.  coast  of  iMassachu- 
setts,  was  called  by  the  Indians  Nope, 
or  Capawac.  These  may  have  been  the 
names  of  tribes  on  the  island  and  the 
smaller  islands  adjacent.  The  Indians 
thereon  were  subject  to  the  Wampanoag 
and  were  very  numerous  at  the  period  of 
the  first  settlement,  but  their  dialect  dif- 
fered from  those  on  the  mainland.  They 
seem  not  to  have  suffered  by  the  great 
pestilence  of  1617.  In  1642  they  were 
estimated  at  l,fi60-  The  Mayhews  car- 
ried on  aidive  missionary  work  among 
them  and  siu'ceedeil  in  bringing  nearly 
all  of  tlu'in  under  chun4i  regulations  and 
secured  their  friendship  in  King  l’hili))’s 
wnir.  In  1698  they  were  reduced  to 
about  1,000,  in  7 village's:  Nashanekam- 
muck,  Ohkonkemme,  SecoiK'hqut,  Gay 
Head,  Sanchecantacket  or  Edgartown, 
Nunne])Oag,  and  Chaubaqueduck.  In 
1764  there  were  only  8B1  remaining,  and 
about  this  time  they  bi'gan  to  inter- 
marry with  negroi's,  and  tlie  mixed  race 
increa.«i'd  so  that  in  1807  there  were  about 
860,  of  whom  only  about  40  were'  of  ])ure 
blood.  At  that  time  they  lived  in  5 vil- 


lages on  or  near  the  main  island,  the 
majority  being  at  Gay  Head.  Soon 
therwiftei’  they  cea.<ed  to  have  any  sepa- 
' rate  ('numeration  as  Indians.  (.i.  .m.) 

Vineyard  Indians.— .thU'ii  in  Ma.ss.  Hi.st. 

Sue.  Coll.,  l.xt  s.,  v,  .'Hi,  ISK). 

Martinez.  A small  village  on  Torres 
res.,  under  the  Mi.ssion  agenev,  -s.  Cal. — 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  170,  1904. 

Martoughquaunk.  A village  of  the  I’ow'- 
hatan  confederacy,  in  1608,  on  Matta- 
pony  r.,  in  Caroline  co.,  \'a.— Smith 
(1629),  Virginia,  I,  maj),  repr.  1819. 

Marychkenwikingh  (from  Men'achlcha- 
mk-inl,  ‘ at  his  fenced  or  fortified  hou.se,’ 
referring,  no  doubt,  to  its  being  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sachems. — Tooker).  A vil- 
lage formerly  on  the  site  of  Red  Hook, 
in  what  is  now  the  twelfth  ward  of  Brook- 
lyn, Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  Canarsee 
territory. 

Mpechhawieck.— Trualy  of  104.')  in  N.  Y.  Doo.  Col. 
Hi.st.,  xni,  IH,  1H81.  Marechkawick. — Doc.  of  104:^ 
(looted  by  Tooker,  Algonii.  Ser.,  ii,  10,  1901. 
Marechkawieck.— Doc.  of  1044  in  N.  V.  Doc.  (lol. 
Hist.,  X IV,  50,  1.SS3.  Marychkenwikingh. — Deed  of 
1037,  ibid..  5.  Merechkawick. — Doc.  of  1045  citeil 
by  Tooker,  op.  cit.  Merrakwick. — Doc.  of  1048 
Cited  by  Tooker,  ibid. 

Marysiche.  A small  Opatti  settlement 
in  Sonora,  Mexico. — Hrdlicka  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vi,  72,  1904. 

Masacauvi.  A small  Opata  settlenu'ut 
in  )8onora,  Mexico.  — Hrdlicka  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vi,  72,  1904. 

Masac’s  Village.  A formt'r  I’otawatomi 
village  on  the  w.  bank  of  Tijipt'canoe  r., 
in  the  x.  e.  jiart  of  Fulton  co.,  Ind.,  on  a 
reservation  sold  in  1836.  The  name  is 
also  written  Mosack.  (.i.  m.) 

Masamacush.  A name  of  Hood’s 
salmon  {S<dmo  hnodii),  found  in  the 
fresh-water  lakes  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of 
Canada  (Rep.  V.  S.  Com.  Fish.,  1872-78, 
p.  159) : from  ma.vamer/os  or  manamehns, 
a name  of  the  salmon-trout  in  the  Chij)- 
pewa  and  Cree  dialects  of  .Mgonquian. 
The  word  signifies,  ‘like  a trout,’  from 
namel:a.%  ‘trout,’  and  the  jirefix  mas-, 
which  has  somewhat  the  force  of  the 
English  suliix  -ish.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Mascalouge.  See  Maski)w7i</e. 

Maschal.  A Chumashan  vil  lage  given  in 
Cabrillo’s  Narrative  as  on  San  Lucas  id.. 
Cal.,  in  1542;  located  on  Santa  Cruz  id. 
by  Taylor  in  1868  and  by  San  Buenaven- 
tura Indians  in  1884. 

Maschal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  .Vpr.  '21.  I.SOS. 
Mas-teal. — llcnsliaw.  BncnavcnUira  MS,  vocal)., 

H.  .\.  E..  1.SS4.  Maxul. — ('abrillo.  Xarr.  (1.542),  in 
Smith,  Colcc.  Doc.  Kia..  181,  1.8.57. 

Mascoming.  Weai>omeioc  village,  in 
1585,  on  the  north  shore  of  Albemarlesd., 
in  Chowan  co.,  N.  C.,  adjoining  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Chowanoc.  (.i.  m.) 

Mascoming.— Smith  (1829),  Virginia,  l,  map,  repr. 
1819.  Muscamunge. — I-ane  (1-58C),  ibid.,  i.  87. 

Mascoutens  ( ‘little  imtirii'  pt'ojile,’  from 
mnsl:v1<i  (Fox')  or  mashcode  (ChijijH'wa), 
‘prairie’;  ens,  dimitiutivi't'nding.  By  the 
llurons  they  were  called  Assistaeronon, 
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‘Fire  people,’  and  by  the  French  ‘Nation 
du  Feu.’  These  last  names  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  a mistranslation  of  the  A Igon- 
(luian  term.  In  the  Chippewa  dialect 
‘lire’  isishhole,  and  might  easily  be  sul)sti- 
tuted  for  moHlikude,  ‘prairie’).  A h‘rm 
used  by  some  early  writers  in  a collective 
and  indefinite  sense  to  designat  e the  A Igon- 
quian  tribes  living  on  the  ]>rairies  of  is- 
eonsinand  Illinois;  LaSalle  even  includes 
somebandsofSioux  underthe  name.  The 
name  { M(tx}th'6te}is)  is  at  present  applied 
by  the  rotawatomi  to  that  i>art  of  the 
tril)e  officially  known  as  the  “Prairie 
band’’  and  'formerly  residing  on  the 
prairies  of  x.  Illinois.  The  modern 
Foxes  use  the  term  Muskutawa  to 
designate  themselves,  the  Wea,  I’ianka- 
shaw,  Peoria,  and  Kaskaskia,  on  account 
of  their  former  residence  on  the  prairies 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  (iallatin  was  not 
inclined  to  consider  them  a distinct  tribe, 
and  Schoolcraft  was  of  the  opinion  that 
they,  together  with  the  Kickapoo,  were 
parts  of  one  tribe.  It  is  asserted  by  the 
Jesuit  Allouez  that  the  Kickapoo  and 
Kitchigami  spoke  the  same  Algon<iuian 
dialect  as  the  Mascoutens.  Gallatin  says 
the  Sauk,  Foxes,  and  Kickapoo  “speak 
precisely  thesamelanguage.’’  Their  close 
association  with  theKickapoo would  indi- 
cate an  ethnic  relation.  According  to  an 
Ottawa  tradition  recorded  by  Schoolcraft 
there  was  at  an  early  <lay  a tribe  known 
as  Assegun  (([.  v. ),  or  P>one  Imlians,  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity  of  Michilimackinac. 
These,  after  a severe  contest,  were  (Iriven 
by  the  Ottawa  into  the  southern  peninsula 
of  Michigan asfarasGrandr.  Duringthis 
war  on  the  eastern  shore  of  L.  yiichigan 
the  Ottawa  ami  Chippewa,  who  had  con- 
federate<l  with  them,  became  involved  in 
a (piarrel  with  a people  known  as  Musli- 
kodainsug  (or  iNIascoutens) . From  this 
period,  according  to  the  tradition,  the 
Assegun  and  IMascoutens  were  confeder- 
ates, aTid  were  driven  still  farther  south- 
ward in  the  peninsula,  after  which  they 
are  lost  to  the  tradition,  except  that  it 
attributes  to  them  the  well  known  “gar- 
den beds’’  of  .«outhwestern  yiiehigan. 
Although  this  tradition  stands  to  a large 
extent  alone,  it  is  possibly  not  wholly  un- 
supported. The  chief  items  which  seem 
to  accord  with  it  are  the  close  relations 
between  theMascoutensand  tlu'Sauk,  who 
are  known  to  have.  reside<l  at  an  early 
period  in  the  lower  Michigan  i)eninsula, 
whence  they  {)assed  into  Wisconsin,  where 
the  two  tribes  were  found  closely  asso- 
ciated; and  the  statement  hy  Denonville 
(N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  87S)  that  Chain- 
plain,  in  1012,  found  (heard  of)  the  peo- 
ple of  this  tribe  residing  at  8akinan,  or 
Saginaw  bay.  To  the  same  locality  have 
the  Sauk  been  traced.  Although  the  evi- 
dence is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  it  is 


[irobable  that  this  tribe  entered  Wisconsin 
from  southern  Michigan,  passing  around 
the  southern  end  of  L.  Michigan. 

The  first  mention  of  the  IMascoutens  is 
by  Champlain,  in  1010,  under  the  name 
Asistagueroiion  ((Faivres,  ly,  58,  1870); 
on  his  map  (y,  1884)  he  locates  them 
underthe  name  A.«sistagueronons,  beyond 
and  s.  of  L.  Huron,  L.  Michigan  being 
unknown  to  him.  lie  says  the  Ottawa 
were  then  at  war  with  them.  Sagard 
(1080)  places  them  nine  or  ten  days 
journey  w.  of  the  s.  end  of  Georgian  bay 
(Hi,st.  'du  Canada,  194,  I860).  According 
to  the  Jesuit  Uelatioii  for  1040  they  were 
then  at  war  with  the  Neuters,  who  were 
allies  of  the  Ottawa.  The  first  actual  con- 
tact of  the  French  with  the  IMascoutens  of 
which  there  is  any  record  was  the  visit 
of  Derrot  to  their  village  near  Fox  r.  AVis., 
previous  to  1009.  Winsor  (Cartier  to 
Frontenac,  152)  saysNicolet  visited  their 
village  in  1084.  That  he  passed  u])  Fox  r., 
probably  to  the  portage,  is  doulitless  true, 
but  that  he  visited  the  Alascoutens  is  not 
positively  known,  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
Jesuit  Relation  for  1040  that  up  to  that 
time  they  had  seen  no  luiropean,  and 
that  the  name  of  God  ha<l  not  reached 
them.  They  were  visited  in  1070  by 
Allouez  and  in  1078  by  Alanpiette,  both 
finding  them  in  their  village  near  the  jiort- 
age  between  l^oxand  Wisconsin  rs.,  living 
in  close  relation  with  the  Miami  and  the 
Kickapoo.  After  the  visit»by  Alanpiette 
they  are  mentioned  by  Hennepin,  who 
places  them  in  1080  on  L.  Winnebago; 
though  Membre  at  the  same  date  locates 
at  least  a part  of  the  tribe  and  some  of 
the  Foxes  on  Milwaukee  r.  Alarest, 
writing  in  1712,  says  that  a short  time 
previous  thereto  they  had  formed  a set- 
tlement on  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabash,  or  more  likely  at  Old  FMrt 
IMassac,  whose  occupants  had  suffered 
greatly  from  contagious  disorders.  In 
the  same  year  the  upper  Mascoutens  and 
the  Kickapoo  joined  the  Foxes  against 
the  French.  In  the  same  year  the  Rot- 
awatomi  and  other  northern  tribes  made 
a combined  attack  on  the  Alascoutens 
and  Foxes  at  the  siege  of  Detroit,  killing 
and  taking  jirisoners  together  nt'arly  a 
thousand  of  both  sexes.  In  1718theAlas- 
cou  t en  s an  d K i ck  a poo  w e re  1 i V i n g t oget  he  r 
in  a single  village  on  Rock  r.,  HI.,  and 
were  estimated  together  at  200  men.  In 
1786  the  AIa.«coutens  are  mentioned  as 
numbering  60  warriors,  living  with  the 
Kickapoo  on  Fox  r.,  Wis.,  and  having  the 
wolf  and  deer  totems.  These  are  among 
the  existing  genti'S  of  the  Sa<ik  and  F'oxes. 
They  are  last  mentioneil  as  living  in  Wis- 
consin in  the  list  of  tribes  furnisht'd  to 
James Ruchanan  (SkcdchesN.  A.  Inds.,  i, 
189)  by  Heckewelder,  which  ndates  to 
the  period  between  1770  and  178U.  The 
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last  delimte  notice  of  them  is  in  Dodjre’s 
list  of  1779,  which  refers  to  those  on  the 
Wabash  in  connection  with  the  Pianka- 
shaw  and  Vermilions  (Kickapoo).  After 
this  the  Mascoutens  disappear  from  his- 
tory, the  northern  group  having  probably 
been  absorbed  by  the  Sauk  and  Fox  con- 
federacy, and  the  southern  group  by  the 
Kickapo(t. 

Notwithstanding  some  commendatory 
ex])ressioiis  by  one  or  two  of  the  early  mis- 
sionaries, the  Mascoutens,  like  the  Kicka- 
poo, bore  a i‘e|)utation  for  treachery  and 
deceit,  but,  like  the  Foxes,  ai>pear  to  have 
been  warlike  and  restless.  According  to 
the  missionaries,  they  worshiped  the  sun 
audthuiuler,  but  were  not  much  given  to 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  did 
not  honor  as  large  a variety  of  minor  deities 
as  many  other  tribes;  but  such  early  state- 
ments regarding  any  tribe  must  be  taken 
with  allowance.  Their  )>etitions  to  their 
deities  were  usually  accompanied  l)y  a 
gift  (jf  powdered  tobacco. 

The  missions  established  among  the 
Mascoutens  were  St  Francis  Xavier  and 
St  James.  (,i  m.  c.  t.  ) 

Asistagueronon.— Champlain  (Kilti),  OSnvre.s,  v,  1st 
pt.,275,  1S70.  Asistagueroiion. — Ibid.  (161t)),  iv,  .58, 
1870.  Assestagueronons. — Schoolcraft,  Ind. Tribes, 
IV,  200, 1854.  Assista  Ectaeronnons. — .le.s.  Rel.  1070, 
99, 1858.  Assistaeronons.—Jes. Rel.  1070-1  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  244,  18.54.  Assistague- 
ronon.— Sagard  (1030),  Hist.  Can.,  i,  194,  1804; 
Champlain  (1032),  CEuvre.s,  v,  map,  1870.  Assis- 
taqueronons. — Champlain  (ca.  1030)  as  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  244,  1854.  Athistae- 
ronnon.  — J es.  R?1 . 1 040,  77, 1858.  Atsistaehronons.  — 
Jes.  Rel.  1041,  72,  1858.  Atsistagherronnons. — Jes. 
Rel.  1058,  22,  1858.  Atsistaheroron. — Champlain, 
CEuvre.s,  IV,  58,  note,  1870.  Atsistarhonon.  — Sagard 
(1032),  Can.,  IV,  Huron  Diet.,  1866  (Huron  name). 
Attistae.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  244,  1854 
(quoted  from  Ragueneau’s  map  in  Jes.  Rel.,  1639- 
40).  Attistaehronon. — Jes.  Rel.  1640,  35,  1858. 
Attistaeronons. — Jes.  Rel.  1040  quoted  by  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribe.s,  iv,  244,  1854.  Fire  Indians.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Iiids.,  ix,  iS48.  Fire  Nation. — School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  200,  1854.  Gens  de  Feu. — 
Champlain  (1016),  (Euvres,iv,.58,1870.  Little  Prai- 
rie Indians. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  q'ribes,  i,  307, 1851. 
Machkoutench. — Jes.  Rel.  1070,  99,  1858.  Machkou- 
tenck. — Ibid.,  97.  Machkouteng. — Ibid.,  100.  Ma- 
coutens. — Vaugondy,  Map  of  Am.,  1778.  Macou- 
tins.— Doc.  of  1008  in  P’fcnch,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  li, 
125,  1875.  Makoiiten. — Hervas  (m.  1785)  in  Vater, 
Mith.,  ]it.  3,  sec.  3,  347,  1810.  Makoutensak. — Jes. 
Rcl.  1058,  21,  1868.  Makskouteng. — Ibid.,  I(i70,  94, 
1858.  Mascautins, — Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  School- 
craft, Did.  'I'ribcs,  ill,  .554,  1853.  Masooaties. — 
Boudinol,  ,‘Starin  the  West,  99, 1816.  Mascontans. — 
Morse.  N.  Am.,  250,  1776.  Masconteneo. — Browne 
in  Beacb,  Ind.  Mi.sccl.,  11.5,  1877.  Mascontens. — 
Coxe,  Caroiana.  17,  1741.  Mascontins. — Le  Sueur 
(1692-3)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  (loll.,  v,  419,  1.885. 
Mascontires.  — M (d\ enney  a nd  Hal  1 , 1 nd . Tri bes,  n i , 
115,  1,8.54.  Mascordins. — Buebanan,  N.  Am.  Inds.,i, 
139,  1824.  Mascotens. — Gale.  Upjicr  Miss.,  43.  1.807. 
Hascotins. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  307,  1851. 
Mascouetechs. — I’errot  (ra.  1721),  MOmoire,  127, 
1804.  Mascoutens. — La  Salle  (1079 1 in  Margry,  Dec., 

I,  403. 1,875.  Mascoutins. — I’ri.sedc  I’os.scssion  (1671) 
inN.  Y.Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i.x,  803,1.855.  Mascoutons. — 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127,  1810.  Mashkou- 
tens. — Baraga,  Eng. -( Itch.  Diet.,  299,  1.878.  Mas- 
koutechs. — Baci(UevilIe dc  la  I’olherie,  Hist.  .\m., 

II,  49,  17.53.  Maskoutecks. — Ibid.,  98.  Maskou- 
teins. — Erontmiac  (1072)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
I.x,  92,  1,8.55.  Maskoutenek. — La  lYunine  Council 
(1084),  ibid.,  238.  Maskoutens.  — La  Salle  (10,82)  in 
Margry,  Dec.,  1 1,  215,  249,  258,  1,877.  MaskStens.— 


Marquette, map  (ca.  1678)  in  Shea,  Miss.  Yah, 
1852.  Maskoutins. — Dti  Chesneati  (1681)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  101,  1855.  Maskuticks. — 
McKcnney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  ill,  79,  1864. 
Mathkoutench. — Jes.  Rel.  1671,  25,  1858.  Mauscou- 
tens.— Iberville  (1702)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
I.  341,  1872.  Meadow  Indians. — Howe,  Hist.  Coll., 
118, 1851.  Mecontins. — Le  Sueur  {ca.  1090)  in  Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  92,  1861.  Mecoutins. — Neill,  Hist. 
Minn.,  154,  1858.  Messcothins. — Botidinot,  Star 
in  the  West,  127,  1816.  Miscothins. — Hutchins 
(1778)  in  Jefferson,  Notes,  144,  1825.  Miscotins.— 
Croghan  (1765)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geol.,  272, 
1831.  Moshkos. — Riittenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
336,  1872  (.same?).  Mosquitans. — Hough,  map  in 
Ind.  Geol.  Rep.,  1883.  Mosquitos. — Domenech, 
Deserts,  i,  442,  1800.  Motarctins. — St  Cosme 
(1699)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  50,  1861.  Muscoten. — 
Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  map,  1867.  Muscoutans. — Hil- 
dreth, Pioneer  Hist.,  129,  1848.  Mushkodains.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe.s,  i,  307,  1861.  Mush-ko- 
dains-ug.— Ibid.  (Ottawa  name).  Muskantins. — 
Tanner,  Narrative,  315,  1830  (French  name). 
Musketoons.— Writer  of  1778  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,  561,  1853  (collective  term  for  Wea, 
Piankashaw,  etc.).  Muskoghe. — Maximilian, 
Travels,  81,  1843  (incorrectly  .so  called).  Musko- 
tanje.— Tanner,  Narrative,'  315,  1830  (Ottawa 
name).  Muskoutings. — Rasle  {ra.  1723)  in  Ma.ss. 
Hist.  .Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  VIII,  2.51, 1819.  Muskulthe.— 
Dalton  (1783),  ibid..  1st  s.,  x,  123,  1809.  Mus- 
kutawa. — Gatschet,  Fo.x  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 
= ‘ prairie  people’:  Fo.x  name,  used  collectively 
or  themselves  and  the  Wea,  Piankashaw,  Pe- 
oria, and  Kaskaskia).  Musquetens, — Conf.  of  1766 
in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  860,  18.56.  Musqui- 
tans.— Writer  of  1812  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  .5.54,  18.53.  Musquitoes. — Kno.x  (1792)  in  ,\m. 
State  Papers,  Ind.  All,,  1,319,1832.  Musquitons. — 
Hutchins  (1778)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 
714,  1857.  Nation  du  Feu. — Jes.  Rel.  1641,  72, 18.58. 
Nation  of  Fire. — JelTerys.  P'ronch  Dorns.,  pt.  1.  48, 
1761.  Odistastagheks. — Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West, 
99,  1816. 

Masewuk.  A former  C'huma.«liaii  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara,  C'al. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  18(i0. 

Mashawauk  ( J/iWiavmi/ ‘elks’,  for 
M'eshau')s>ich1(j’,  ‘they  who  go  hy  tlie 
name  of  the  elk.’ — W.  J. ).  A gens  of  the 
Sauk  and  hVixes.  See  Saak. 

Ma  sha  wa-uk'. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  170,  1S~~. 
Meshawisutcigi. — Wm.  Jones,  iiifn,  P.HI6. 

Mashekakahquob.  See  /.idle  Turtle. 

Mashematak  {Md-slie'-iml-tak,  ‘hig 
tree’).  A gens  oftheSauk  and  Foxes. — 
Morgan,  .\nc.  Soc.,  170,  1877.  SeeSVin/,-. 

Masherosqueck.  A village  on  or  near 
the  coast  of  Maine  in  1610,  prohahly  be- 
longing to  the  Ahnaki. — Smith  (1610)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Jds.,  vi,  107,  18.‘17. 

Mashik.  An  .\leut  village  at  Fort  Mol- 
ler,  .Vliuskapenin.,  Alaska;  pop.  40  in  1880, 
76  in  1890. 

Mashik. — PcIrolT,  Rep.  on  .\laska.  45,  1,881.  Me- 
shik. — 11th  Census,  .Vln.skn,  164,  1893. 

Mashpee  (from  mat<m-j>re  or  missi-f>i, 
‘great  pool.’— Kendall ).  A former  settle- 
ment on  a re.servation  on  the  coast  of 
INIarshpee  tp.,  Barnstable  co.,  .Mass.  The 
reservation  was  established  in  1660  for 
the  Christian  Indians  of  (he  vicinity, 
known  as  South  Sea  Indians,  hut  it  was 
afterward  recruited  from  all  s.  e.  Mas.sa- 
chusetts,and  even  from  hong  Island.  In 
1698  they  nunihered  about  and  their 
jiopulation  generally  varied  from  800  to 
400  up  to  the  19th  century.  They  inter- 
married with  negroes  and  afterward  with 
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I lessians;  in  1792  the  mixed-bloodf- formed 
two-thirdn  of  the  whole  body,  and  the 
negro  element  was  then  inereasing,  while 
the  Indians  were  decreasing.  In  1832  the 
mixed  race  numbered  315.  (J.  m.) 

Marshpaug.-Cotton  (1674)  in  Mas.s.  Hist  Soy. 
Coll  Ists.,  i,'204, 1S06.  Marshpee.— Coffin  (1/61)  in 
Maine  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  iv,  271,  1856.  Mashpah.— 
Rawson  and  Danforth  (1698)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll  1st  s.,  X,  133,  1809.  Mashpee.  — Bourne 
(1674),  ibid.,  1, 197,  1806.  Mashpege.— Eliot  ( 1673), 
ibid.,  X,  124,  1809.  Mashpey, — Hinekley  (168.5), 
ibid.’  4th  s.,  V,  133,  1861.  Masphis.— .\lcedo.  Die. 
GeoK.,  111,  458,1788.  Massapee. — Hawley  (1762)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  So(i.  Coll.,  1st  S.,  x,  113-14,  1809.  Old 
Colony  Indians. — Eliot  (luoted  by  Davis  (1819), 
ibid.,  2d  s.,  ix,  xxv,  1822.  Southern  Indians. — 
Ibid.’  South  Sea  Indians.— Freeman  (1802),  ibid., 
1st  s.,  via,  127, 1802. 

Masi.  The  Masauu  (Death-god)  clan 
of  tlie  Hojii  of  Arizona. 

Masauwuu. — Votli,  Ho]>i  Proper  Names,  93,  190-5 
(trails,  ’skeleton  ’) . Masiwihwu. — Fewkesin  19th 
Rep  B.  A.  E.,  .581.  1900  ( elan ’ Ma-si 
wun-wu.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  401,  1894. 
Massauwu. — Dorsey  and  \^oth,  Oraibi  Soyal,  13, 
1901  (trails,  ‘skeleton’). 

Masiaca.  A settlement  of  the  Mayo, 


apparently  on  the  Rio  iNIayo,  under  the 
municipaiitv  of  Promontorios,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Alamos,  s.  w.  Sonora,  INIexico. 
The  total  poimlation  was  3B4  in  1900.  See 
Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  608,  1864;  Censo 
del  Estado  de  Sonora,  1901. 

Masikota  (.l///s7^'A-oW,  sing.  MaftV'hA,  ap- 
parently from  a rootdenoting  ‘shriveled,’ 
‘drawn'iip’ ).  A principal  division  of  the 
Cheyenne,  tp  v.  (.i.  m.  ) 

Grasshoppers. — Dorsey  in  Field  Columli.  Miis. 
Pub.  no.  103,  62, 1905.  Mah  sihk'  ku  ta.-^-Grinnell, 
Soeial  Org.  (Uievennes,  143, 1905.  Ma  sin  kuh  ta. — 
Ibid  136.  Matsi'shkota.— Clark  (Rioted  by  Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1026.  1896. 

Masilengya.  The  Drab  Flute  clan  ot 


the  Ilopi  of  Arizona. 

Macilehya  winwu. — Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B^.V.  K., 
.5.S3, 1901  (M’/i7«’H='elan’).  Ma-si'-len-ya  wun-wu.— 
Fewkes  in  .Vm.  Anthrop.,  vii,  401,  1894. 

Masipa  (‘coyote’).  Given  by  Bourke 
(.Tour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  n,  181,  1889)  as  a 
gens  of  the  iNIohave  who  are  saitl  to 
have  been  originally  a band  of  the  Mari- 


coiia. 

Maskasinik.  A division  of  the  Ottawa, 
mentioned  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  lor 
1657-58  with  the  Nikikouek,  the  Miche- 
saking  ( Mis.sisauga),  and  other.'s,  as  nations 
long  known  to  the  French  in  Canada. 
There  is  no  other  known  reference  to 
them.  They  may  possibly  be  the  same 
as  the  Achiligouaii.  (,i.  x.  u.  h.) 

Maskeg.  See  JJit-sA’C//. 

Maskegon  {Mnskltjok,  ‘they  of  the 
marshesorswamps.’ — W.  J. ).  An  Algon- 
(luian  tribe  so  closely  reltited  to  the  Crec 
that  they  have  ap|)ropriately  been  called 
a siibtribe.  According  to  arren  the 
Maskegon,  with  theC.Teeiind  theMonsoiii, 
form  the  northern  division  of  the  Chip- 
pewa grou|i,  from  which  they  sejiarated 
about  eight  generations  before  1850.  Flu’ 
traders  knew  them  as  Swampy  Crees. 
From  the  time  the  Maskegon  beauiie 
known  as  a distinct  tribe  until  they  were 


placed  on  reserves  by  the  Canadian  gov 
ernmeut  they  were  scattered  over  the 
swampy  region  stretching  from  L.  M in- 
nipeg  and  L.  of  the  Woods  to  Hudson 
bay,  including  the  basins  of  Nelson,  Hays, 
ainl  Severn  rs.,  and  extending  s.  to  the 
watershed  of  L.  Superior.  They  do  not 
appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Jesuit 
Relations  or  to  have  been  known  to  the 
early  missionaries  as  a distinct  jieople, 
though  the  name  “ Masquikoukiaks ” in 
the  Proces- verbal  of  the  Prise  de  Pos.ses- 
sion  of  1671  (Perrot,  Mem.,  293,  18()4) 
may  refer  to  the  Maskegon.  Taillian, 
in  ids  notes  to  Perrot,  gives  as  (loulitful 
equivalents  “iMikikoueks  on  Nikikou- 
eks,”  the  Otter  Nation  (,^ee  Amikira), 
a conclusion  with  whieh  Verwyst  (Mis- 
sionary Labors)  agrees.  Nevertheless 
their  association  with  the  “Christimis” 
(Cree),  “ Assinipouals”  ( Assiniboin),and 
“all  of  those  inhabiting  the  countries  of 
the  north  and  near  the  sea’’  (Hudson 
bay),  5V()uld  seem  to  justify  identifying 
them  with  the  Maskegon.  If  so,  this  is 
their  first  ajipearance  in  history. 

Their  gentes  probably  differ  but  little 
from  those  of  the  Chipiiewa.  Tanner 
says  that  the  Pezhew  (Besheu)  or  Wild- 
cat gens  is  common  among  them.  No 
reliable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  their 
numbers,  as  they  have  generally  had  no 
distinct  official  recognition.  In  1889 
there  were  1,254  iMaskegon  living  with 
Chippewa  on  reservations  in  ^lanitoba  at 
Birch,  Black,  Fisher,  Berens,  and  Poplar 
rs.,  Norway  House,  and  Cross  lake.  The 
Cumberland,  8hoaI  lake.  Moose  lake, 
Chemewawin,  and  Grand  Rapiils  bands 
of  Saskatchewan,  numbering  605  in  1903, 
consisted  of  Maskegon,  and  they  formed 
the  majoritv  of  the  Pas  band,  numbering 
118,  and  jiart  of  the  John  Smith,  James 
Smith,  and  Cumberland  bands  of  Duck 
Lake  agency,  numbering  356.  There  were 
also  some  under  the  IManitowpah  agency 
and  many  among  the  1,075  Indians  of  St 
Peter’s  res.  in  Manitoba.  (.i.  m.) 

Big-Heads.— Donnelly  in  ('an.  Ind.  AIT.  forl.ss3,  pt. 
1, 10, 18.84  (but  see  Tries  <lc  llotilc).  Coast  Crees.— 
Back,  Arct.  Land  Exped.,  app.,  194,  18:16.  Cree  of 
the  lowlands. — Morgan,  ('onsang.  and  .4ffin.,  287, 

1871.  Mashkegonhyrinis. — Bac(inevillo  de  la  I’o- 
theric,  Hist.  -\m.,  i,  168,17.53.  Mashkegons.  — Bel- 
conrt  (c(7.  1850)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soe.  ('oil.,  i.  ‘227, 

1872.  Mashkegous.— Petitot  in  Can.  Ree.  Sci..  i, 
48,  1.884.  Mas-ka-gau.— Kane,  Wanderings  of  an 
Artist,  10-5,  18.59.  Maskego.— Writer  of  1786  in 
Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  1st  s..  m.  24.  1794.  Mas- 
kegonehirinis. — Bae(incville  de  la  I’otherie,  Hist. 
■Vni.,  I,  177,  17,53.  Maskegons. — Henry,  Trav.,  26, 
1-809.  Maskegous.— Petitot  in  .lour.  Roy.  tleog. 
Soe.,  649,  1-883.  Maskegowuk.— Hutchins  (1770) 
((noted  by  Richardson,  .-\rct.  Exped.,  ii.  37,1851. 
Maskigoes. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  it,  :86,  18.59. 
Maskigonehirinis. — liobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  ‘2.5,  1744. 
Masquikoukiaks. — Prisc(le  Poaseasion  (1671)in  Per- 
rot, .M(f-nioire,  293.  1-864.  Masquikoukioeks. — Prise 
de  Possession  (Ki71)in  Margry,  Dec.,  i.  97.  1875. 
Meskigouk. — Long,  Ex)>cd.  St  Peter's  R.,  ll,  151, 
1,821.  Mis-Keegoes.— Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  ii.  ’2'20, 
18.55.  Miskogonhirinis. — Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay.  23, 
17-14.  Muscagoes. — Hannon,  .lour.,  8-1,  18’20.  Mus- 
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conogees.— Sc'hcrmerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Sue.  Coll.,  2d  s..  II,  11,  1811.  Muscononges. — Pike, 
h.\pcd.,  ai)p.  to  pt.  1,  ()-l,  1810.  Mushkeags.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe.s,  vi,  38, 1857.  Muskagoes.— 
Harmon  (ISOl)  quoted  by.Jone.s,  Ojcbvvay  Ind.s., 
1()6  1861.  Mus-ka-go-wuk.— Morgan,  cimsang. 
and  Allin.,  287,  1871.  Muskeegoo. — .loncs,  Oicbway 
Inds.,  178,  1861.  Muskeg.— Hind,  Red  R.  Exped., 

I,  112,  1860.  Muskeggouck,— We.st,  ,Ionr.,  19,  1824. 
Muskegoag,— Tanner,  Narr.,  315,  1830  (Ottawa 
name).  Muskegoe, — Ibid.,  45.  Muskegons. — Gal- 
latin in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  24, 1836.  Mus- 
kego  Ojibways.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hi.st.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  378,  1,885.  Muskegoo. — Can.  Ind.  AIT. 
(common  form).  Muskigos. — Maximilian,  Trav., 

II,  28,  1841.  Musk-keeg-oes. — Warren  (1852)  in 

Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  45,1885.  Mustegans. — 
Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  ii,  16,  1863.  Omashke- 
kok.— Relcourt  (ca.  1850)inMinn.  Hist. Soc. Coll. .i, 
227-8, 1872.  Omush-ke-goag.— Warren  (18.52),  ibid., 
V.  33,  1885.  Omushke-goes.— Ibid.,  85.  People  of 
the  Lowlands.— Morgan,  Con.sang.  and  Allin.,  287, 
1871.  Savannas.— Chan vignerie(  1736)  in  N.Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  i.x,  1051,  1855.  Savanois. — Charlevoix, 
Nonv.  Fr.,  i,  277,  1714.  Swampee. — Reid  in  Jour. 
Anthro]>.  Inst,  ol  G.  Hr.,  vii,  107,  1874.  Swampies. — 
M Lt'an,  Hud.son  Hay,  ii,  19,  1,849.  Swamp  In- 
dians.— West,  Jour.,  19,  1821.  Swampy  Creek 
Indians.— Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  i,  8,  1863  (for 
Swampy  Crec  Indians).  Swampy  Crees. — Frank- 
lin, .lonrn.  to  Polar  Sea,  38,  1824.  Swampy  Krees. — 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  .536,  1878. 

Swampys.— Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  i,  323,  1863. 
Waub-ose.— Warren  (18.52)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  .86,  1885  (‘rabbit’:  Chippewa  name,  refer- 
ring to  their  iieacefnl  character;  applied  al.so  to 
the  Tug wanndngah wild newng). 

Maskinonge.  A species  of  pike  (J'Jsox 
exfor)  found  in  the  great  lakes  and  the 
waters  of  the  adjacent  regions.  The  word 
is  variously  spelled  maskinonge,  nias- 
calonge,  niuskelnnge,  muskell tinge,  etc., 
and  abbreviated  into  hinge  or  longe.  As 
one  of  the  earlier  forms  of  this  word,  nias- 
qninongy,  and  the  Canadian  French  mas- 
qninongc  and  maskinonge,  indicate,  the 
terminal  e was  once  sounded.  The  origin 
of  the  word  is  seen  in  mashkinonge  or 
maskinonge,  which  in  the  Chippewa  and 
Nipi.ssing  dialects  of  Algonqnian  is  applied 
to  this  iish;  although,  as  the  etymology 
suggests,  it  might  also  be  used  of  other 
species.  According  to  Cno(|  (Lex. 
.•\lgon(|.,  194,  188()),  mashkinonje  is  de- 
rived from  mn.s'/q  ‘big,’  and  kino)ije,  ‘Hsh.’ 
This  is  perhaps  better  than  the  etymology 
of  Lacomhe  and  baraga,  which  makes  the 
first  conqionent  to  he  iiKt'^hk  or  mdf<k, 
‘ugly.’  The  folk-etymological  masrjue 
all<ni;/('  of  Canadian  French  has  been  ab- 
snrdiy  perpetuated  in  the  psendo-Latin 
)naxra/ovf/>u^()l  ichthyologists.  ( a.  f.  c.  ) 

Masks.  Thronghont  North  America 
masks  were  worn  in  ceremonies,  nsnally 
n'ligions  or  qnasi-religions,  but  sometimes 
purely  social  in  character.  Sometimes 
the  priests  alone  were  masked,  some- 
times only  those  who  took  part,  and 
again  the  entiri'  company.  In  all  cases 
tlie  nuwk  served  to  intensify  llu'  idea  of 
the  actual  presence  of  tin*  mythic  animal 
or  supernatural  jierson.  Tlu‘  simplest 
form  of  mask  was  one  prepared  from  (he 
head  of  an  animal,  as  the  buffalo,  deer, 
or  elk.  These  ri'alistic  masks  did  not 
stand  for  the  actual  buffalo,  deer,  or  elk. 


but  for  the  generic  type,  and  the  man 
witliin  it  was  for  the  time  endowed  with 
or  posses.sed  of  its  essence  or  distinctive 
quality  where  the  belief  obtained  that 
the  mask  enabled  the  wearer  to  identify 
him.self  for  the  time  being  with  the  super- 
natural being  repre.sented.  A ceremony 
of  imritication  took  place  when  the  mask 
was  removed  (Culin).  Among  the 
Eskimo  the  belief  prevailed  “that  in 

early  days  all 
animated  beings 
had  a dual  exist- 
ence, becoming 
at  will  either  like 
man  or  the  ani- 
mal form  they 
now  wear;  if  an 
animal  wished  to 
assume  its  hu- 
man form  the 
forearm,  wing, 
or  other  limb 
was  raised  and 
pushed  iq)  the 
muzzle  or  beak  as  if  it  were  a mask,  and 
the  creature  became  manlike  in  form  and 
features.  This  idea  is  still  held,  and  it  is 
believed  that  many  animals  now  possess 
this  jiower.  The  manlike  form  thus  aj>- 
pearing  is  called  the  mmi,  and  is  suiqiosed 
to  reiiresent  the  thinking  part  of  the 
creature,  and  at  death  becomes  its  shade.’’ 
Many  of  the  masks  of  the  N.  and  the 
Pacific  coast  are  made  with  double  faces 
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to  illustrate  this  belief.  “This  is  done  by 
having  the  muzzle  of  the  animal  fitted 
over  and  concealing  the  face  of  the  inna 
below,  the  outer  mask  being  held  in  place 
by  pegs  so  arranged  that  it  can  In'  re- 
moved (luickly  at  a certain  time  in  the 
ci'remony,  thus  .symbolizing  the  trans- 
formation.’’ Sometimes  the  lu'ad  of  a 
bird  or  animal  towered  above'  the  face 
mask;  for  instance,  one  of  the  sand-hill 
crane  was  30  inches  long,  the  heael  and 
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beak,  with  teeth  projected  at  right  angles, 
about  24  inches;  the  head  was  hollowed 
out  to  admit  a small  lamp  which  shone 
through  the  holes  representing  the  eyes; 
l)elow  the  slender  neck,  on  the  breast, 
was  a human  face.  The  shaman  who 
fashioned  this  mask  stated  that  once  when 
he  was  alone  on  the  tundra  he  saw  a sand- 
hill crane  standing  and  looking  at  him. 
As  he  approached,  the  feathers  on  the 
breast  of  the  bird  parted,  revealing  the 
face  of  the  bird’s  inua.  In  certain  cere- 
monies women  wore  masks  upon  the  lin- 
ger of  one  hand.  “The  mask  festival 
was  held  as  a tlianksgiving  to  the  shades 
and  powers  of  earth,  air,  and  ^yater  for 
giving  the  hunters  success.”  (Nelson  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899.) 

In  the  N.,  on  the  Bacitic  coast,  in  the 
S.  \V.,  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
plains,  and  among  probably  all  the  east- 
ern tribes,  including  the  ancient  i>ile 
dwellers  of  Florida,  masks  made  of  wood, 
basketry,  pottery,  or  hide  were  carved, 
painted,  and  orna- 
mented with  shell, 
bark  fiber,  hair,  or 
feathers.  They  might 
be  either  male  or  fe- 
male. The  colors 
used  aud  the  designs 
carved  or  painted 
were  always  sym- 
bolic, and  varied  with 
the.  mythology  of  the 
tribe. ' Fretiuently  the 
mask  was  provided 
with  aninterioialevice 
by  which  the  eyes  or 
the  mouth  could  V)e 
opeiu'd  or  closed,  and 
sometimes  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  mask 
were  so  hinged  as  to  give  the  wearer  power 
to  change  its  aspect  to  represent  the  move- 
ment of  the  myth  that  was  being  cere- 
monially exemplified.  With  the  sacred 
masks  there  were  prescribed  methods  for 
consecration,  hamlling,  etc.;  for  instance, 
among  the  Ilopi  they  were  init  on  or  off 
only  with  the  left  hand.  This  trilie,  ac- 
cording to  Fewkes,  also  observed  rites  of 
bodilv  purification  before  painting  the 
masks.  Some  of  the  latter  were  a siinjile 
face  covering,  sometimes  concealing  only 
the  forehead;  to  others  was  attached  a 
helmet,  syml)olically  painted.  The  Ilopi 
made  their  masks  of  leather,  cloth,  or 
basketry,  and  adorned  tlnun  with  ap- 
pendages of  wood,  bark,  hair,  woven 
fabrics,  feathers,  herbs,  and  bits  of  gourd 
which  wen^  taken  off  at  the  close  of  the 
ceremony  and  depositetl  in  some  sacred 
place  or  shrine.  The  mask  was  not  al- 
ways worn;  in  one  instance  it  was  car- 
ried on  a ])ole  by  a bid<li‘n  man.  .Altars 
were  formed  by  masks  set  in  a row,  and 
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sacred  meal  was  sprinkled  upon  them. 
The  mask  of  the  plumed  serpent  was 
spoken  of  as  “(]uiet”;  it  could  never  be 
used  for  anv  ])urpose  other  than  to  rej>re- 
sent  this  mVthical  creature;  nor  could  it 
be  repainted  or  adapted  to  any  other  pur- 
pose, as  was  sometimes  done  with  other 
masks.  Masks  were  sometimes  sjioken 
of  as  kacliinas,  as  many  of  them  rejwe- 
sented  these  ancestral  and  mythical  be- 
ings, and  the  youth  who  )>ut  on  such  a 
mask  was  temporarily  transformed  into 
the  kachina  represented.  Faint  niblied 
from  a sacred  mask  was  regarded  as  elii- 
cacious  in  prayer,  and  men  sometimes 
invoked  their  ma.sks,  thanking  them  for 
services  rendered.  Some  of  the  Hopi 
masks  are  very  old ; others  are  made  new 
yearly.  Certain  masks  belong  to  certain 
clans  and  are  in  their  keejung.  No  child 
not  initiated  is  allowed  to  look  upon  a 
kachina  with  its  mask  removed,  and  cer- 
tain masks  must  never  be  touched  by 
pregnant  women.  Among  the  Ilopi  also 
a mask  was  jilaced  over  the  face  of  the 
dead;  in  some  instances  it  was  a mere 
covering  without  form,  in  others  it  was 
made  more  nearly  to  lit  the  face.  “.A  thin 
wad  of  cotton,  iii  which  is  punched  holes 
for  the  eyes,  is  laid  upon  the  face  . . . 
and  is  called  a rain-cloud,  or  prayer  to 
the  dead  to  bring  the  rain.”  ( Fewkes  in 
loth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897.) 

A'oung  people  sometimes  indulged  in 
fe.stivities  and  made  (lueer  masks  with 
which  to  disguise  themselves;  for  ex- 
ample, masks  of  bladder  or  rawhide 
representing  th‘e  head  of  the  Thunder- 
bird  were  made  by  the  boys  of  the  poorer 
classes  among  some  of  the  Siouan  tribes 
when  the  thunder  was  first  heard  in  the 
spring.  Covering  their  heads  and  faces 
with  the  masks,  the  boys  proceeded  to 
their  uncles’  tents  and,  imitating . the 
sound  of  thunder,  struck  the  doorflaps 
with  sticks.  Then  with  much  merriment 
at  the  exjtense  of  the  boys  the  uncles  in- 
vited them  in  and  gave  them  presents  of 
legiiings,  mocca.'^ins,  or  blankets.  On  the 
N.  W.  coast  masks  were  occasionally  made 
as  toys  for  the  amusement  of  children. 
But  generally  the  mask  was  a serious  rep- 
resentation of  tribal  beliefs,  and  all  over 
tbe  country  the  fundamental  idea  em- 
bodied in  it  seems  to  have  been  that 
herein  described. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited, 
consult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  189.o; 
Dali  in  8d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884;  Dorsey 
and  A'oth  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Fub. 
nos.  .0.0,  ()(),  1901,  1902;  Matthews  in  Alom. 
.Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi,  1902;  Nelson  in 
18th  Re]).  B.  A.,  E.,  1899.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Mason’s  Ruins.  .A  small  ruined  house 
group,  so  named  by  Eiimholtz  (Unknown 
Mex.,  1,  48,  1902)'from  a ‘Mexican  mem- 
ber of  his  expedition;  situated  on  the  end 
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of  a ridge  near  Rio  Bavisj)e,  n.  \v.  Chi- 
huahua, Mex.  The  walls,  which  stand 
3 to  5 ft  high,  consist  of  felsite  blocks 
averaging  (5  by  12  in.,  laid  in  gyj)sifer- 
ous  (^lay  inortar  and  coated  with  white 
plaster.  The  striudure  is  ascribed  to  the 
Opata. 

Maspeth.  A small  Algonquian  tribe 
or  band,  a branch  of  the  Rockaway, 
formerly  living  in  a village  about  the 
site  of  the  present  '\Iasi)eth,  between 
Brooklyn  and  l^^lushiiig,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  Tlu;  name  occurs  as  early  as  1638. 
Butteid)er  s]>eaks  of  Mesj)ath  as  a con- 
siderable Canarsee  village,  attacked  by 
the  Dutch  in  1644.  (j.  m.) 

Maspeth.— Tliompson,  Lons  Td.,  410,  1830  (tribe). 
Mespacht.— Tienhoven  (lOfiO)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  I,  I'Ji),  18.')().  Mespadt. — Unyvon  (IfiOO) , ibid., 
II,  473, 18.i8.  Mespaetches, — Doc.  of  l()38finoted  by 
Flint,  Early  Long  Id.,  lO'i,  1890  (“Mespaetches 
Swamp”).  Mespat.— Council  of  war  (1673)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ii,  ,091,  1858.  Mespath. — 
Knttenbcr.  Tribes  lind.son  K.,  Il  l,  1872  (village). 
Mespath’s  Kill,— Council  of  1073  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  II,  001,  18.58.  Mespat  Kil. — Ibid.,  ,580.  Mes- 
pats-kil . —St  uy  vesan t ( 1 063 ) , i hi d. , 448.  Metsepe.  — 
Flint,  op.  eit.,  102  (given  as  Indian  form). 

Masque  allonge,  Masquinonge,  Masqui- 
nongy.  See 

Massachuset  {MaHsa-adchn-es-el,  ‘at  or 
about  the  great  hill  ’ ; from  massa  ‘great’, 
'icadrliu  ‘hill  or  mountain’,  e.s  ‘small’,  et 
the  locative. — Trumbull.  In  composition 
wadcha  becomes  adchu  and  adds  axh  for 
the  plural.  The  name  refers  to  the  Blue 
Hills  of  Milton.  Williams  substitutes 
euk  for  et  in  forming  the  tribal  designa- 
tion, and  uses  the  other  as  the  local 
form.  Cotton  in  1708  translated  the 
5Vord  ‘a  hill  in  the  form  of  an  arrow- 
head ’ ).  An  im])ortant  Algonquian  tribe 
that  occuiued  the  country  about  Massa- 
chusetts liay  in  e.  Massachusetts,  the 
territory  claimed  extending  along  the 
coast  from  Plymouth  northward  to  Salem 
and  possibly  to  the  Merrimac,  including 
the  entire  basin  of  Neponset  and  Charles 
rs.  The  group  should  jierhaps  be  de- 
scribed as  a confederacy  rather  than  as  a 
tribe,  as  it  appears  to  have  included  sev- 
eral minor  bodies.  Johnson  described 
the  group  as  formerly  having  “three 
kingdomsor  sagamoreships  having  under 
them  seven  duki'doms  or  jietty  saga- 
mores.” They  S(>eni  to  have  hehl  an  im- 
portant ])lace  among  the  tribes  of  s.  New 
England  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  whites, 
their  strength  being  estimated  as  high  as 
3,000  warriors,  although  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  total  population  did  not  exceed 
that  number.  Capt.  John  Smith  (1614) 
mentions  11  of  tlu'ir  villages  on  the  coast 
and  says  they  had  more  than  20.  In 
conseipience  of  war  with  the  Tarratine 
and  (he  pestilence  of  1617  in  which  they 
suffered  more  than  any  other  tribe,  tlu> 
English  colonists  who  arrived  a lew  years 
later  found  tlu'in  reduced  to  a mere  rem- 
nant and  most  of  the  villages  mentioned 


by  Smith  depopulated.  In  1631  they 
numbered  only  about  500,  and  2 years 
later  were  still  further  reduced  by 
smalljiox,  which  carried  off  their  chief, 
Chickataliot.  Soon  thereafter  they  Avere 
gathered,  with  other  converts,  into  the 
villages  of  the  “Praying  Indians,”  chiefly 
at  Natick,  Nonantum,  and  Ponkapog,  anil 
ceased  to  have  a separate  tribal  existence. 
As  they  jilayed  no  imjiortant  role  in  the 
struggles  between  the  settlers  and  natives, 
the  chief  interest  that  attaches  to  them  is 
the  fact  that  they  owned  and  occujiied  the 
site  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs  and  the  im- 
mediately surrounding  territory  when  the 
whites  first  settled  there.  In  1621,  when 
Standish  and  his  crew  from  Plymouth 
visited  this  region,  they  found  thelndians 
but  few,  unsettled,  and  fearful,  moving 
from  place  to  jilace  to  avoid  the  attacks 
of  their  enemies  the  Tarratine. 

Although  the  Algomjuian  Indians  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island,  taken  as  a Avhole,  formed  a some- 
what homogeneous  group,  yet  there  were 
linguisticdifferences  which  seem  to  jii.^tify 
De  Forest  (Indians Conn.,  1853)  indoubt- 
ingGookin’s  statement  that  the  languages 
were  so  much  alike  that  the  iieojile  of  the 
different  tribes  could  easily  understand 
oneanother.  TheMassachuset  were  more 
closely  allied  to  the  Narraganset  tlian  to 
any  other  of  the  surrounding  tribes  whose 
languages  are  known,  the  people  of  the 
two  being  alile  to  understand  each  other 
without  ditliculty.  For  their  customs, 
beliefs,  etc.,  .see  Atgonquian  Fnmxlg. 

Following  are  the  villages  of  the  Ma.s.sa- 
chuset  Indians  so  far  as  known,  some  of 
them  being  more  or  less  conjectural: 
Conohasset,  Cowate,  3Iagaehnak,  Massa- 
chuset,  IMishawum,  Dlystic  (Mid<lle.<ex 
CO.),  Nahapassumkeck,  Na,<nocomacack, 
Natick,  Naumki'ag  ( Essex  co. ),  Neponset, 
Nonantum,  Patuxet,  Pi-quimmit,  Poca- 
pawmet,  Punka])og,  Sagoipias,  Saugus, 
Secca.'^aw,  Titicut,  Tojieent,  Totant, 
Totheet,  AVe.<sagu.'<set,  Wiimisimmet, 
and  Wonas()uam.  (.i.  m.  c.  t.  ) 

Macachusetts. — Writer  ca.  1090  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  3(1  s..  I,  212,  1,S2,5.  Macetuchets. — CiKlerliili 
(10401,  ibid.,  lib  s.,  vii,  180.  1865.  Macetusetes. — 
t'nderbill  (1039),  ibid.,  178.  Mantachusets. — 
Writer  c<i.  1618  in  Frond,  Fa.,  i.  115.  1797.  Masa- 
thulets.— Higfreson  (1030)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll.,  1st  s.,  i,  123,  1.806.  Masetusets. — Fnderbill, 
(1647),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  vn,  181,  1.805.  Masichew- 
setts. — Hooke  (1037),  ibid.,  195.  Massachewset. — 
Smith  (1616) . ibid.,  3d  s.,  vi,  119,1837.  Massachi- 
sans.— Gorgc.s  (16,5.8)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  ii.  02, 
1817.  Massachuselts. — Dee  in  Smitb  (1629),  Vir- 
ginia. II,  263,  repr.  1819  (mi.sprint).  Massachu- 
sets. — Smitb  (1610)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  3d  s., 
VI,  119,  1.837.  Massachuseuks. — Monrt  (1022), 
ibid.,  1st  s.,  vm,  241,  1.802.  Massachusiack. — ,to.s.se- 
lyn  (1075),  ibid.,  3d  s..  in,  313.  1K:13.  Massachus- 
sets. — Dermer  (1620).  ibid.,  4th  s.,  ni.  97,  1.8.56. 
Massachusuks. — Morton,  New  Eng.  Memorial,  305, 
1,8.55.  Massadzosek. — .lesnit  Kel.,  in,  index.  1.8.58. 
Massajosets. — Manranit,  Abenakis,  in,  1,800.  Mas- 
sathusets. — .\llyn  (1006)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll., 
3d  , X,  03,  1849.  Massatuchets. — Doe.  of  1030. 
ibid.,  Ill,  129,  1S33.  Massatusitts. — Records  (1662) 
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ill  K.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  I,  473,  1856.  Massechuset.— 
Brewster  (1635)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Sue.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  m, 
338,  18.56.  Massetusets.— Cleeve  (1646),  ibid., 
VII,  371,  186-5.  Masstachusit.— Dernier  (1619)  in 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  20,  1848.  Matachuses.— 
Tinker  (1639)  in  Ma.«s  Hist.  Soc.  Coll._,  4tli  s., 
VII,  220,  1865.  Matachusets. — Doc.  of  1665  in  R.  I. 
Col  Rec.,  II,  128,  1857.  Matathusetts. — Weare 
(1690)  in  N.  II.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  138, 1824.  Matha- 
tusets.— Clark  (16.52)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. Coll.,  4th 
s.,  II,  22,  1854.  Mathatusitts. — Records  (1662)  in 
R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  I,  468, 1856.  Mathesusetes.— God- 
frey (1647)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s., 
VII,  378,  1865.  Mattachucetts. — Robinson  (1632), 
ibi<l.,  94,  note.  Mattachusetts. — Downing  (1630), 
ibid.,  VI,  37,  1863.  Mattachussetts. — lYdhain 
(1648),  ibid.,  Vii,  140,  1865.  Mattacusets.— 

Whitfield  (16.51),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  iv,  118,  1834. 
Mattathusetts. — Weare  (1690)  in  X.  II.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  I,  138,  1824.  Mattatusetts. — Nowell  (1645) 
in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  i,  133,  1856.  Messachusetts.— 
Maverick  (1666)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  CoH.,  4th  s., 
vii,  312, 1865.  Messachusiack. — Gorges  patent  («i. 
1623),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  vi,  75,  1837.  Messathusett  — 
Short  (1638),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  vi,  571-2,  1863.  Mess- 
thusett. — Ibid.  Passonageait. — Morton  (ca.  1625) 
in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.2,  43, 1848  (mentioned  as 
the  village  over  which  Chickatabot  was  sachem). 

Massachuset.  One  of  the  villages  of  the 
tribe  of  the  same  name  in  1614,  according 
to  Capt.  John  8mith;  probably  the  chief 
settlement  of  the  tribe,  which  then  held 
their  territory  about  jVIassachusetts  bay. 
Mass.  In  1617  that  portion  of  the  coast 
extending  northward  into  IMaine  was  rav- 
aged by  a pestilence,  so  that  the  tribe  was 
almost  extinct  before  the  arrival  of  the 
I’nritans  in  1620. 

Massachuset.— Smith  (1629) , Hist.  Va.,  ii,  183,  repr. 
1819. 

Massapeilua  (‘great  pond,’  hum  m amt, 
‘great,’  and  or  pequa,  ‘pond.’ 

It  ocenrs  frequently  in  dialectic  forms 
in  New  England  and  on  Long  Island). 
An  Algonquian  tribe  formerly  on  the 
s.  coast  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  about 
Seaford  and  Babylon,  extending  from 
Ft  Neck  E.  to  Islip.  Their  chief  village, 
which  was  probably  of  tlie  same  name  as 
the  tribe,  appears  to  have  been  at  Ft 
Neck.  “Under  constant  fear  of  attack 
from  their  more  warlike  neighbors,  the 
Indians  at  each  end  of  the  island  had 
built  at  Ft  Neck  ami  at  Ft  Pond,  or 
Konkhongauk,  a place  of  refuge  capable 
of  holding  500  men’’  (Flint,  Early  Long 
Island,  1896).  The  stronghold  of  the 
Ma.ssapequa  was  destroyed  in  1653  by 
Capt.  Underhill  in  the  only  great  In- 
dian battle  fought  on  Long  Island.  The 
women  ami  children  took  refuge^  on 
Squaw  id.  during  the  battle.  Until 
lately  the  remains  <>f  a quadrangular 
structure,  its  sides  90  feet  in  length, 
marked  the  place  where  the  fort  stood. 
Tackapousha,  tlie  Massapeqiia  sachem, 
was  a thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  settlers  in 
his  vicinity,  it  being  impossible  to  satisfy 
his  demands.  The  records  show  that 
both  the  English  and  the  Dutch  were 
obliged  to  ]iay  tribute  to  him  time  and 
again.  He  was  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
characters  known  to  the  aboriginal  his- 
tory of  Long  Island.  (.i.  .m.  e.  T. ) 


Marospinc. — Doc.  of  1644  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
XIV,  .56,  1883.  Marossepinck. — Deed  of  1639,  ibid., 
15.  Marsapeag.— Doc.  of  1669,  ibid.,  621.  Marsa- 
peague. — Wood  in  Mactiuley,  N.  T.,  Ii,  252,  1829. 
Marsapege. — Doc.  of  1657  in  N.  \.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
XIV,  416,  1883.  Marsapequas.— Rutteiiber,  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  73,  1872.  Marsepain.— Doc.  of  1655  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi-st.,  XIII,  58,  1881.  Marsepeack.— 
Stnyvesant  (1660),  ibid.,  Xiv,  460,  1883.  Marse- 
peagues.— Note, ibid., XIII, 341, 1881.  Marsepeake.— 
Doc.  of  1675,  ibid.,  XIV,  705,  1883.  Marsepeqau.— 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  155, 1872  (misprint?). 
Marsepin. — Stnyvesant  (1660)  in  N.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIV,  474,  1883.  Marsepinck.— Doc.  of  1656, 
ibid. ,369.  Marsepingh.— Treaty  of  1660,  ibid.,  XIII, 
147,1881.  Marsepyn.— Doc.  of  1660,  ibid.,  184.  Mar- 
sey.— Addam  (16.53)  in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  79, 
1848  (.same?).  Masapequa. — Thompson,  Ixing  Is- 
land, 68,  1839.  Masepeage. — Deed  of  1643  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIV,  530,  1883.  Mashapeag. — Doc. 
of  1683,  ibid.,  774.  Masha-Peage.— Andros  (1675), 
ibid.,  706.  Mashpeage.— Doc.  of  1(575,  ibid.,  696. 
Massapeags. — Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  164,  1829.  Mas- 
sapege.— Deed  (1667)  in  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson 
R.,  344,  1872.  Massapequa.— Thompson,  Long 
Island,  67,  1839.  Massepeake.— Doc.  of  1675  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIV,  705,  1883.  Mersapeage.— 
Doc.  of  16.57,  ibid.,  416.  Mersapege.— Treaty  of 
1656  in  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  125,  1872. 

Massassauga.  A western  species  of  rat- 
tlesnake (Sistrurus  catcaalas).  This  rep- 
tile is  more  properly  termed  Mississauga 
ami  derives  its  appellation  from  the  place 
and  ethnic  name  iMissisauga  (Chamber- 
lain,  Lang,  of  Mississagas,  59, 1892),  from 
theChippewamisi,  ‘great,’  andsdi/or  sanA', 
‘river  mouth.’  (a.  k.  c. ) 

Massassoit  ( ‘great chief ’ ; proper  name, 
Woosamequin  [Wasaniegin,  0.samekin, 
etc.],  ‘A'ellow  Feather’).  A principal 
chief  of  the  Wampanoag  of  the  region 
about  Bristol,  R.  1.,  who  was  introduced 
by  Samoset  to  the  ruritans  at  Plymouth 
in  1621.  He  was  preeminently  the  friend 
of  the  English.  Drake  (Aborig.  Races, 
81,  1880)  says  of  him:  “ He  was  a chief 
renowned  more  in  peace  than  war,  and 
was,  as  long  as  lie  lived,  a friend  to  the 
English,  notwithstanding  they  commit- 
ted repeated  usurpations  upon  his  lands 
and  liberties.’’  He  had  met  other  Eng- 
lish voyagers  before  the  advent  of  the 
Puritans.  While  ill  in  1623  he  was  well 
treated  by  the  English.  In  1632  he  had 
a brief  dispute  with  the  Narraganset  un- 
der Canonicus,  and  in  1649  he  sold  the  site 
of  Duxbury  to  the  English.  His  death 
took  place  in  1662.  Of  his  sons,  one, 
Metacomet,  became  famous  as  King 
Philip  (q.  V. ),  the  leading  spirit  in  a long 
struggle  against  the  English,  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Massawoteck.  A village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy,  in  1608,  on  the  x.  bank 
of  Rajipahannock  r..  King  George  co., 
Va.  (.1.  M.) 

Massawoteck. — Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  i,  maii, 
repr.  1819.  Massawteck.— Simons,  iiiid.,  i,  1.S5. 

Masset.  A Haida  town  on  the  e.  side 
of  Ma^^set  inlet,  near  its  mouth,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  Its  name  in  the 
Masset  dialect  is  Ataiwas  (’aUe''was, 
‘white  slope’,  which  in  the  Skidegate 
dialect  appears  as Gatgai'.xi  was).  Accord- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  the  sea  formerly 
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fame  in  over  the  ground  now  occui>ied 
by  houses,  but  the  latter  were  tlien  situ- 
ated on  higher  ground  just  back  of  the 
present  site.  At  that  time,  too,  tliere  was 
an  independent  town  around  a hill  called 
Kdjao  ('^Fdjao),  which  stands  at  the  east- 
ern end.  Ihitil  lately  the  band  holding 
possession  was  the  Skidaokao.  Ac(;ord- 
iiig  to  John  Work’s  estimate,  made  be- 
tween 188()  and  1841,  there  were  KU) 
houses  and  2,478  people  at  Masset,  but 
this  enumeration  must  have  included  all 
theneighboringtowns,  and  ]>robabIy  num- 
bered tlie  smokehouses.  The  number  of 
houses,  enumerated  hyoid  peoj)le,  in  the 
two  towns,  ]\las.<et  proi)er'and  Kdjao  (27 
and  ()  respectively)  would  indicate  a total 
population  of  about  528,  482  in  the  former 
and  9()  in  the  latter.  Adding  to  these 
ligures  the  estimated  numbers  in  the  two 
neighboring  towns  of  Yan  and  Kayung, 
the  grand  total  would  be  1,05(),  or  less 
than  half  of  Work’s  ligure.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  i)o])ulation  had 
decreased  between  Work’s  time  and  that 
which  the  old  men  now  recall.  Accord- 
ing to  the  C’anadian  Report  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  1904  thei'e  were  850  peo2)le  at 
Mas.set;  these  include  the  remnant  of  all 
the  families  that  lived  once  between 
Chawagis  r.  and  Ilippa  id.  A few  people 
have  moved  to  the  neighboring  town 
of  Kayung.  A mission  of  the  Anglican 
Church  is  maintained  at  Masset,  the  oldest 
on  the  (iueen  Charlotte  ids.,  and  all  the 
Indians  are  nominal  Christians. 

(.1.  R.  s.) 

s^Ate'-was. — Swanton,  Cent.  Haifla,  281,  190o  (na- 
tive name).  G'at'aiwa's. — Boas,  Twelfth  Report 
N.  W.  Tribes  Canada,  23, 1898.  Gatgaxiwas.— Il)id. 
(Skidogato  dialect).  Maasets. — Scouler  (184(i)  in 
.lour,  lilhnol.  Soe.  Bond.,  1,233,1848.  Masseets.— 
Scouler  in  .lour.  Roy.  (ieog.  Soc.,  xi,  219,  1841. 
Massets.— Dunn,  Hist.  Oregon,  281,  1844.  Mas- 
sett.— Can.  Ind.  AlV.1904,i)t.2,ti9.1905.  Massetta.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe.s,  v,  489,  185,5  (after 
Work,  1830-41 ).  Massettes.— Scouleidn .lour.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc.,  XI,  219,  1841.  Mass  hade.— Krause, 
Tliukit  ludianer,  301.  1.88.5.  Mossette.— Kano, 
Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app.,  1.859  (after  Work,  1830-41). 
Ut-te-was.  — Daw.soii,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  183, 18,80. 

Massi.  A former  town  on  the  K.  lumk 
of  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.  (Hartram,  Voy,  i, 
map,  1799).  Not  identified,  but  probably 
Creek. 

Massikwayo.  The  Chickiui-hawk  clan 
of  thePakab  (Reed)  jihralrvof  the  Ilojii. 
Mas-si'  kwa'-yo. — .Steiihcn  in  .8th  Rep.  B.  A.  K..  39. 
1891. 

Massinacac.  A tribe  of  the  Aloiitican 
conft'deracy,  formerly  living  in  Ctimb(‘r- 
land  and  Ihickingham  cos.,  Va.  Strachey 
siH'aks  of  their  village  as  the  farthest 
town  of  the  Alonacan. 

Massinacack.— .Smith  ( 1029).  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819.  Massinacacs.— .lelTerson,  Notes.  179,  1.801. 
Massinnacaclcs. — Strachey  ( 1012) , Va.,  102._  1.8-19.  _ 

Massoniuck.  An  Indian  location  in 
J7(H),  mentioned  as  if  near  the  Waba- 
(piassct  country,  in  s.  Massachii.'setfs 
( l)oc.  of  1 709  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  I list.,  iv, 
(515,  1854).  Probably  identical  with  Ala- 


shamoquet  (Ma.ssamugget,  INIashamugget, 
Mashamugket,  Machi-mucket,  Aloshaino- 
(juett),  given  by  Trumbull  (ind.  Names 
Conn.,  25,  1881)  as  the  name  of  a tract 
and  a small  tributary  of  t)uinebaug  r.  at 
Pomfret,  .v.  e.  Conn.,  and  rendered  by 
him  ‘at  the  great  fishing  jilace.’ 

Mastohpatakiks  {Ma-doh' -pa-ta-Jc'il'S,  ‘ra- 
ven bearers’) . A .society  of  the  Ikunuh- 
kahtsi,  or  All  Comrades,  in  the  Piegan 
tribe  of  the  Siksika. — ( Jrinnell,  Blackfoot 
Jaxlge  Tales,  221,  1892. 

Masut.  A former  northern  Porno  village 
on  Forsythe  cr.,  one  of  the  headwaters  of 
Russian  r. , about  8 m.  N.  w.  of  the  present 
Calpella,  Mendocino co..  Cal.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 
Masu-ta-kaya. — Gibbs  il851)  in  Schoolcraft,  lud. 
Tribe.s,  Jii,  112,  1853.  Ma-su-ta-kea. — Ibid. 

Mata.  A former  rancheria,  jirobably  of 
the  8oba,  N.  of  Caborca,  which  is  on  the 
Rio  de  la  Asuncion,  between  ()uitobac 
and  Aribaiba,  N.  w.  Sonora,  Alexico.  The 
place  was  visited  by  ^Vnza  and  Font  in 
177(5. 

Santa  Malta.- Hardy,  Travels,  422,  1829  (same?). 
S.  Juan  de  Mata. — .\iiza  and  Font  (1776)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  M.,  393,  1889. 

Matachic.  A Ttirahumare  settlement 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Yaipii,  lat. 
28°  45',  Ion.  107°  80',  w.  Chihuahtia, 
Mexico. — Orozco  v Berra,  (.Jeog.,  328, 
18(54. 

Mataguay.  A former  Diegueno  ran- 
cheria on  ui)i)er  San  Luis  If^yv  r.,  San 
Diego  CO.,  (’al.;  later  on  Agua  (’aliente 
No.  1 res.,  occujiied  by  Warner’s  ranch. 
By  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
the  Indians  were  dispi assessed  of  their 
lands,  and  by  act  of  May  27,  1902,  an  addi- 
tional tract  was  jiurchasetl  at  Pala,  and 
the  Mataguay  iieojile,  who  nundiered  11 
in  1908,  Avere  removed  thereto  in  that 
year. 

Mataguay.— Jnck.son  and  Kinney.  Rep.  Mis.s.  lud.. 
24,  1883.  Matahuay. — Hayes  (1.8.50)  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Rac.,  i.  458.1.882.  Matajuiai.— H.  R.  Kx. 
Doc.  76, 34Coug.,3<lse.s.s.,  133,1.857.  Mootaeyuhew. — 
Taylor  in  ('al.  Farmer.  May  11,  I860. 

Mataitaikeok  ‘many 

eagles’).  A former  (’ree  band,  named 
from  their  chief,  who  was  known  to  the 
French  as  be  Sonnant.  In  185(5  they 
roamed  and  hunted  in  the  country  along 
the  “Alontagiu's  des  Bois,”  and  traded 
with  the  furcomiianies  on  Red  r.  of  the 
North  and  on  the  ISIi.ssouri  near  the 
montli  of  the  A'ellowstone.  They  num- 
bered about  800  lodges. — Hayden, 
Fthnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  28  7,  18(52. 

Matamo.  A Diegueno  rancheria  near 
San  Diego,  s.  Cal.;  probably  the  .same  as 
Matmork  la  Puerta,  rejiresentt'd  in  the 
treatv  of  1852  at  Santa  Isabel. 

Matanio.— Ortega  0775)  cited  by  Bancroft.  Hi.st. 
Gal.  I,  2.53.  1.8,84.  Matmork  la  Puerta. — H.  R.  Kx. 
Doc.  76,  34tb  Gong.,  3d  sess.,  132.  18.57. 

Matanakons.  Mentioned  by  De  Laet 
about  1(598  (N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s., 
I,  808,  1841  las  a Delaware  tribe  formerly 
in  New  Jersey.  The  name  may  have  some 
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connection  with  IManta  (q.  v. ) or  with 
Matiniconk,  the  Indian  name  of  an  idand 
ill  Delaware  r.  CL  Mativecoc.  (j.  m.) 

Matantonwan  (said  to  mean  ‘villafieof 
the  great  lake  which  empties  into  a small 
one,’  and  therefore  ])rohal)ly  from  mdo-te, 
‘the  outlet  of  a lake’).  One  of  the  two 
early  primary  divisions  of  the  Mdewakan- 
ton  Sioux  (Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  144,  18.^8). 
They  seem  to  have  been  a distinct  tribe 
when  visited  by  Perrot  in  1689.  They  are 
mentioned  as  residing  at  the  mouth  of 
Minnesota  r.  in  1685.  To  this  division 
belonged  in  1858  the  Kliemnichan,  Ka- 
pozha,  Maghaynteshni,  Makhpiyama/.a, 
Kheyataotonwe,  and  Tintaotonwe  hands. 
All  tiiese  are  now  on  Santee  res.,  Nebr. 

Mah-tah  ton. — Lewis  iuid  Clark,  Diseov.,  34,  ISOti. 
Mantantans.— I'errot  (16S9),  quoted  by  Neill,  Hist. 
Mini!.,  144,  18.oS.  Mantantons.— La  Harpe  quoted 
by  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  170,  18.‘>8.  Mantanton 
Scioux.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  (luoted  by  Neill,  ibid., 
ICO.  Mantantous.— I’rise  de  Possession  (1089)  in 
Margry,  Dee.,  v,  34,  1883.  Mantautous. — Perrot, 
MCni.,'304,  1804  (inisjtrint).  Matabantowaher.— 
Balbi,  Atlas  Kthnog.,  55,  1820.  Mententons.— 

Penieaut  (1700)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  n,  pt.  2, 

0 1804.  Mentonton.— Penieaut  (1700)  in  Margry, 
Dl'C.,  V,  414,  1883. 

Matantuck.  See  Magnus. 

Matanza  (Span. : ‘ massacre  ’ ).  A naine 
freipiently  appearing  on  early  Spanish 
maps,  and  on  maps  derived  therefrom, 
apparently  as  settlements,  hut  in  reality 
to  mark  the  locality  or  supposed  locality 
where  a massacre  had  taken  place.  A 
Matanza  appears  ou  maps  of  the  thiiyira 
region,  in  which  Francisco  Leyva  Bonilla 
and  his  companions  were  killed  by  the 
natives  about  1594-96;  and  another  ou 
the  E.  coast  of  Florida,  below  St  Augustine, 
where  the  Huguenot  colonists  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  Spaniards  in  1565. 

Matapan  (probably  from  the  Nahuatl 
matlain,  all,  and  p(n>,  which  suggests  ‘in 
the  blue  water.’ — Buelna).  A subdivision 
of  the  Tehuecothat  inhahited  a village  of 
the  same  name  on  the  lower  Rio  l^uertt', 
in  N.  w.  Sinaloa,  Mex. — Orozco  y Berra, 
Oeog. , 58,  1864. 

Matape.  A Eudeve  settlement,  whicli 
evidently  contained  also  someCoguinachi 
Opata,  in  hit.  29°,  Ion.  110°, central  Sonora, 
Mexico,  identilied  by  Bandelier  with 
the  Vacapa  or  Vacu))a  of  ^larcos  de  Nic;a 
(1589).  The  mi.^sion  of  San  .Jose  de  iMa- 
tapi'  was  established  there  in  1629;  it 
had  482  inhabitants  in  1678  and  but  85  in 
17.80.  .According  to  Davila  (Sonora  His- 
torico,  817,  1894)  it  was  a Coguinachi 
pueblo.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Ba- 
capa,  a Bapago  settlement. 

Bacapa. — Coue.s,  (larcOs  Diary,  ii.  481, 1900.  Mata- 
pa.— Biuuielier  in  .-Vreh.  Inst.  I’iij)ers,  v,  123.  1890. 
matape. — Sonora  Materialcs  (1730)  (juoled  by 
Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  .513, 1.^84.  San  Jose  de 
Matape. — Zapata  (1078)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Me-\.,4tlt  s.. 
III.  3.53, 18.57.  S.  Jose  Matape.— Bancroft.  No.  .Mex. 
States,  I,  240,  1.H.S4.  Vacapa. — Marcos  de  Niya 
(1.539)  in  Teruaux-Compans.  Voy.,  ix.  2.59.  I!?:i8. 
Vacupa. — Nica  (1.539)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy., 'ill,  139, 
1600. 


Matapeake.  (Mentioned  as  a tribe  that 
once  occutted  Kent  id.,  C^ieen  Anne fo., 
Md.  (Davis,  Davstar  of  .American  Free- 
dom, 45,  1855).'  They  lived  at  onetime 
near  Indian  Spring,  and  at  iinother  on 
iMatapax  Neck. 

Matarango.  .V  tribe  living  w.  of  Dar- 
win, s.  K.  Cal.;  probably  an  uffshfiot  of 
the  Fiinamint,  as  they  speak  a similar 
language.  (<••  ii.) 

Matatoba.  .A  tribe  or  band  of  tlie  Da- 
kota, probably  the  Mantantonwtin  divi- 
sion of  the  Mdewakanton. 

Matatoba.— Paeliot  (1722)  in  Miirgry.  pec.,  vi,. 518, 
1880.  Sioux  of  the  Prairies. — Ibid,  ulistiiict  Ironi 
the  Teton). 

Mataughquamend.  .A,  village  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  in  1608,  in  C.'harles 

CO.,  Aid.,  jiroliablynearAlattawoniancr. — 
Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  i,  map,p-epr.  1819. 

Matawachkarini  (‘peoiile  of  the  shal- 
low,«y_Hewitt).  .A  small  tribe  or  band 
living  in  1640  on  middle  Ottawii  r.,  but 
found  in  1672  in  the  vicinity  of  the  .s.  <md 
of  Hudson  bay,  near  the  Monsoni.  They 
were  doubtless  one  of  the  bands,  known 
to  the  t’rench  as  Algonkin,  which  were 
broken  and  dispersed  by  the  Iroipiois 
invasion  about  1660.  See  MaUanan. 
Madaouaskairini. — (diainplain,  (Kiivres,  iii,  302, 
1,870.  Mataouachkariniens. — .les.  Kel.1043.  01.  18.>8. 
Mataouakirinouek. — Ibi<i..  1072,  .54.  18.i8.  Mat- 

aouchkairini.— Ibid,  ill,  index,  1858.  Mataouch- 
kairinik.  — Iliid.,  10.58,  22,  18.5.8.  Mataouchkairini- 
ouek.— Ibid.,  1010,31,18,58.  Mataouchkairiniwek.— 
Ibid.,  1646, 145, 18,58.  Mataouchkarini.  — Ibid.,  1040, 
34.18.58,  Matawachkai'rini. — Ibid.,  Ill,  index.  1.858. 
Matawachwarini.  — Ibid.  Matou-ouescarini.  — 
Chaniiilain  (1013),  (Eiivre.s,  iu_.  302,  1,870. 

Matawoma.  A former  vilhigt*,  probably 
of  the  Delawares,  on  Juniahi  r.,  Alilllin 
CO.,  Pa.,  near  the  present  McA'eytown. — 
Roycein  18th  Rei>.  B.A.K.,  Pa.  map,  1899. 

Matchasaung.  A former  1 roqiiois  village 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  e.  branch  of  Sus- 
(piehanna  r.,  about  P!  m.  above  AVyoming, 
Pa.  — Doc.  Hist.  N.A^.,  ii,  715, 1851. 

Matchcoat.  During  the  era  of  trade 
with  the  Indians  almost  throughout  the 
Algoii(|uian  seaboard  certain  garments 
supplied  in  traliic  were  called  by  the 
English  “ matchcoats,”  a corruption  of 
a name  belonging  to  one  of  the  cloaks  or 
mantles  of  the  natives.  The  Algompiian 
word  from  which  it  was  derived  is  repre- 
sented byl’hippewa  nmtsliigntr,  Delaware 
mtrJigoinj,  ‘ jietticoat.’  (.\.  f.  c. ) 

Matchcouchtin.  .A  Nanticoke  village  in 
1707,  jiroliahly  in  Pennsylvania. — Evans 
(1707)  in  Day,  Penn.,  89],  1848. 

Matcheattochousie.  A Nanticoke  vil- 
lage in  1707,  ju-obahly  in  Pennsylvania. — 
Evans  (1707)  in  Day,  Penn.,  891,  1848. 

Matchebenashshewish  ( ‘ill-looking bird,’ 
or  ‘ill-natured  bird.’ — Hewitt).  -A  Pota- 
watonii  village, called  afler  achief  of  this 
name,  fornu'rly  on  Kalamazoo  r.,  probably 
in  Jackson  co.,  Alich.  The  resm-vation 
was  sold  in  1827.  The  name  isalso  written 
Alatchebenarhshewish.  (.i.  m.) 
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Matchedash.  A name  formerly  used  to 
designate  those  IMissisanga  living  at 
Matchedasli  bay,  Ontario. 

Matchedach.— Chaiivignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1056,  18.55.  Matchedash.— Henrv, 
Travels,  35. 179, 1809.  Matchitashk.— Ibid.  Mate- 
chitache.— Memoir  of  1718  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX,  889,  1855. 

Matchinkoa.  A village  containing  600 
families  of  Illinois,  Miami,  and  others, 
situated  30  leagues  from  Ft  Creveeteur, 
near  Peoria,  111.,  in  1682  (La  Salle  in 
Margry,  DiAi,  ii,  201,  1877).  The  word 
may  he  connected  with  Chinko  (q.  v.). 

Matchopick  (‘bad  bay  or  inlet.’ — Hew- 
itt). A village  of  the  Powhatan  confed- 
erac.y,  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the 
Kapjiahannock,  in  Richmond  co.,  Va. 
Cf.  Matchotic. 

Machopeake.— I’nrchiis,  Pilgrimes,  iv,  1716, 1625-26. 
Matchopeak.— Simons  in  Smith  (1629),  Virginia, 
1, 185,  repr.  1819.  Matchopick. — Smith,  ibid.,  map. 

Matchotic  (‘bad  inlet.’ — Hewitt).  A 

group  of  tribes  of  the  Powhatan  confed- 
eracy occupying  the  country  between 
Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rs.  down  to 
about  the  middle  of  Richmond  co.,  Va., 
conqirising  the  Tauxenent,  Potomac, 
Cuttatawomen,  Pi.ssasec,  and  Onawman- 
ient.  They  numbered  perhajis  400  war- 
riors in  1608,  but  60  years  later,  accord- 
ing to  Jefferson,  had  become  reduced  to 
60  warriors.  See  Appomatfoc.  (.i.  m.  ) 

Appamatox.— JetTorson,  Notes,  table,  138,  1801. 
Appamatricx.— Herrman,  map  (1670)  in  Rep.  on 
Line  between  Va.  and  Md. , 1873.  Matchoatickes. — 
Archives  Md.,  IToc.  Council,  1636-67,  281,  1885. 
Matchotics. — Jefferson,  op.  cit.  Matox. — Ibid. 

Matchotic.  A former  village  on  the  s. 
bank  of  Potomac  r.  in  Northumberland 
CO.,  Va.,  a short  distance  below  Nominy 
inlet. 

Mattschotick. — Herrman,  map  (1670)  in  Rep.  on 
Line  between  Va.  and  Md. 

Matchotic.  A former  village  on  Macho- 
doc  cr..  King  George  co.,  Va. 

Upper  Matchodic. — Jefferson,  Notes,  138,  1801. 
Upper  Mattschotick. — ^Herrnian,  map  (1670)  in  Rep. 
on  Line  between  Va.  and  Md. 

Matchut.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederai^y,  in  1608,  on  Pamunkey  r.. 
New  Kent  co.,  Va. 

Matchot.— Smitli  (1629),  Virginia,  ir,  15,  repr.  1819. 
Matchut. —Ibid.,  I,  mai). 

Mategarele  (riKitegd  ‘juniper’,  rele 
‘below’:  ‘below  the  junipers’).  A Tara- 
humare  rancheria  near  Palaiupio,  Chi- 
huahua, iMexico. — Lumholtz,  inf’n,  1891. 

Mathews,  Mary.  See  lioxoniiroi'tli,  Mary. 

Mathiaca.  A TimiKiuanan  tribe  and 
village  on  the  w.  side  of  upper  St  Johns 
r.,  Fla.,  in  the  16th  century. 

Mathiaca. — De  Dry,  Brev.  Nar.',  Ii,  map,  1.521. 
Mathiaqua. — LaudonniOre  (1565)  (pioted  by  Sliipp, 
De  Soto  and  Fla.,  525,  1881.  Matthiaqua. — Fair- 
banks, Hist.  Fla.,  105,  1871. 

Mathomauk.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  1608,  on  the  w.  bank  of 
James  r.,  in  Isle  of  Wight  co.,  \'a. — 
Smith  (1629)  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Mathue.  A tribe  tliat  trailed  in  1652 
with  Indians  on  Patuxent  r.,  l\ld.  There 
is  no  means  of  determining  its  location 


(Bozman,  Maryland,  ii,  467,  1837).  Pos- 
sibly the  Mantua,  Monthees,  or  Munsees, 
or  perhaps  the  Manta  division  of  the 
Delawares.  (j.  m.  ) 

Mathwa  (M’-atk-wa,  ‘owl’).  A gens  of 
the  Shawnee  (q.  v. ). — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
168,  1877. 

Matiliha.  A large  Chumashan  village, 
.said  by  Indians  to  have  been  on  Buena- 
ventura r.,  Ventura  co..  Cal.  A village 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  mission 
archives  as  having  been  situated  near 
Santa  Inez  mi.ssion. 

Ma'-ti-Ia-ha. — Hensliuw,  Bnenavcntnra  MS.  vo- 
cab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Matiliha. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861.  Matilija. — Ibid.,  ,Iulv  24, 
1863. 

Matilpe  (‘head  of  the  Maamtagyila’ ). 
A Kwakiutl  sept  which  has  recently 
branched  off  from  the  rest  of  the  true 
Kwakiutl.  The  gentes  are  ^Maamtagyila, 
Gyek.sem,  and  Haailakyemae.  The  prin- 
cii>al  winter  village  is  Etsekin.  Po]i.  55 
in  1904. 

Mah-tce-cetp. — Can.  Ind.  AIT..189. 1884.  Mahtilpi. — 
Ibid.,  pt.2,  i66, 1901.  Mahtulth-pe. — Sproat  in  Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  i45, 1879.  Mar-til-par. — Kano,  Wand,  in 
N.  Am.,  app.,  18.59.  Matclpa. — Tolmio  and  I)aw- 
•son,  Comp.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.  118b,  1884.  Matclth- 
pahs.— Brit.  Col  mai),  Victoria,  1872.  Ma-tilhpi. — 
Daw.son  :ji  Tran.s.  Roy.  .Soc.  Can.  for  1887.  .«ec. 
11,65.  Ma'tilpe. — Boas  in  6tli  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  54,  1890.  Ma'tilpis. — Boas  in  Betormanns 
Mitt.,  pt.  5,  130,  1887.  Mat-ul-pai. — Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Comp.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118b,  1,s,S4. 
Mur  til  par. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Trilies,  v,  4.S8, 18M. 

Matinecoc.  An  Algoiuiuian  tribe  which 
formerly  inhabited  the  x.  w.  coast  of  J^ong 
Island,  N.  V^.,  from  Newtown,  Queens  co., 
to  Sinithtown,  Suffolk  co.  They  had  vil- 
lages at  Flushing,  ( den  Cove,  Cold  Spring, 
Huntington,  and  Coir  Harbor,  but  even 
before  the  intrusion  of  the  whites  they 
had  become  greatly  reduced,  jirobably 
through  wars  with  t he  Iroquois,  to  whom 
they  paid  tribute.  In  1650  .Secretary  Van 
Tienhoven  reported  but  50  families  left  of 
this  once  imjiortant  tribe.  Rutteuber  in- 
cludes them  in  his  Montauk  grouj),  which 
iscdiout  eipiivalent  to  Metoac  (q.  v. );  but 
the  interrelationshiji  of  the  tribes  in  the 
western  ]iartof  Long  Island  has  not  been 
definitely  determined.  (j.  m.  c.  t.  ) 
Mantinacocks. — Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii.  164-65,  1829. 
Mantinecocks. — ('lark,  Cliioiidaga,  i,  18,  1.S49. 
Mantinicocks, — Macauley,  N.  Y.,  il,  292,  1829. 
Martinne  houck. — Van  I'ienhoven  (16.50)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist  , I.  366,  18.56.  Matinecoc. — Wood  in 
Macauley.  Long  Id.,  n,  253.  1829.  Matinecocke. — 
Terry  (1670)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  Xiv,  639. 1883. 
Matinecogh. — Doc.  of  16.56.  ibid.,  369.  Matine- 
congh. — Ibid.  Matinicock. — Doc.  of  l(i66,  ibid..  689. 
Matiniconck. — Nicolls  (1()69),  ibid.,  621.  Matinne- 
konck. — Doc.  of  1644.  ibid..  56.  Matinnicock. — 
Nicolls  (RUk!),  ibid.,  .587.  Matninicongh. — Nicolls 
(1664),  ibid.,  5.57.  Mattinacock. — llonldswortb 
(1663),  ibid.,  .530.  Mattinnekonck. — Van  Tien- 
hoven (1655),  ibid.,  314. 

Matironn.  One  of  the  Diegneno  ran- 
cherias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  IS52 
at  Santa  I.sabel,  s.  Cal. — H.  R.  Fx.  Doc. 
76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  133,  1S57. 

Matlaten  {Mal-la-ten).  A summer  vil- 
lage of  the  Wiweakam  between  Rule  and 
Loughborough  inlets,  Brit.  Col. ; pop.  125 
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in  18S5.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  (ieog.  Soc., 
2:50,  1887. 

Matoaks.  See  Pocahontas. 

Matomkin.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederaevj  still  existing  in  1722,  about 
Metoinkin' inlet  in  Accomaek  co.,  Va. 
Not  long  before  this  time  it  had  much  de- 
creased in  population  owing  to  an  epi- 
demic of  smallpox. 

Matampken. — Hcrrman  map  (1670)  in  Maps  to 
Accompany  the  Rep.  of  the  Comr’s  on  the 
B’ncl’ry  Bet.  Ya.  and  Md.,  1873  (Ureat  and  Little 
Matampken  marked).  Matomkin. — Beverley, Vir- 
ginia, 199,  1722. 

Matonumanke  (‘bear’).  A Mandan 
band. 

Bear. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  158, 1877.  Mato-Mihte. — 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  335,  18-13.  Ma-to'-no-make.— 
Morgan,  op.  cit.  Mato-Numangkake. — Maxiniil- 
ian,  op.  cit.  Ma-to'  nu-man'-ke. — Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  211,  1897. 

Matora.  An  unidentilied  tribe  placed 
by  Marquette  (Shea,  Discov.  Miss.  Val., 
2(38,  1852),  on  his  map  of  1(37:3,  w.  of  the 
IMississippi,  about  the  w.  border  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

Matsaki  (‘salt  city,’  because  the  Zufii 
Goddess  of  Salt  is  said  to  have  made  a 
white  lake  there).  A ruined  pueblo  of 
the  Zurd  near  the  x.  w.  base  of  Thunder 
mt.,  :3  m.  K.  of  Zufii  pueblo,  Valencia  co., 
N.  :Mcx.  It  was  the  Mac/aque  of  Casta- 
neda’s narrative  of  Coronado’s  expedition 
in  1540-42,  hence  formed  one  of  the  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola.  It  was  occupied  until 
the  beginning  of  thePueblo  revoltof  Aug., 
1(380,  when  it  was  permanently  aban- 
doned, the  inhabitants  fleeing  with  the 
other  Znfii  to  the  summit  of  the  adjacent 
Thunder  mtn.,  there  remaining  for  several 
years.  Buringtheniission  period  Matsaki 
was  a visita  of  Ilalona.  See  IMindeleff  in 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  86, 1891,  and  the  writers 

cited  below.  (f.  w.  n.) 

Macaque. — Cii.staueda  (1596)  in  11th  Rep.  B.  K., 
.517,  1.896.  Mafaqui.— Bandelier  in  Mag.  West. 
Hist.,  669,  Sept.  1886.  Macaqui.— Ofiate  (1598)  in 
Doe.  Ined.,  xvi,  133,  1871.  Macaquia.— Bande- 
lier  in  Arcli.  Inst.  I’apers,  iv,  337,  1892  (mis- 
(pioting  Ofiate,  op.  cit.).  Masaguia.— De  I’lsle, 
Atla.s  Nouveau,  map  60,  1733.  Masaquia.— De 
risle.  Carte  Mexique  et  Floride,  1703.  Masiki.— 
Feet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xvii,  3.52,  1895.  Ma-tsa-ki.— 
ensiling  in  Century  Mag..  38, 1883  (Zufii  name). 
Mat-sa-ki.— Cushing  in  Millstone,  tx,  55,  Apr.  1884 
(Zufii  name).  Matsuki.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in 
N.  A.,  290,  1885  (misquoting  early  Spanish  form). 
Matza-ki.— Bandelier  in  Mag.  West.  Hist.,  (i(>9. 
Sept  188().  Ma-tza  Ki.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  lit,  133,  1890.  Ma-tza-qui.— Bandelier  in 
Revue  d' Ethnographic,  201,  1886.  Matzaqui.— 
Ibid.,  208.  Mazaquia.— Vetancurt  (1693),  Teatro 
Mex  III,  320,  1871.  Mazquia.— Bancroft,  Ariz. 
and  N.  Mex.,  173,  1889  (misquoting  Vetancurt). 
Mazuqui.— Bandelier  quoted  by  Cusliing  in  Mill- 
stone, IX,  5.5,  .Apr.  1884.  Mozaqui.— Cushing  in 
Compte-remlu  Intornat.  Cong.  Am.,  vii,  1.56, 1890. 
Muzaque.— Castafieda  (1.596)  in  Ternaux-Com- 
pans,  Voy.,  ix,  163,  1838.  Muzaqui.— Cushing  in 
Compte-rendu  Internal.  Cong.  Am.,  vii,  1.56,  1890 
(misquoting  Castafieda).  Salt  City. — Cushing, 
Zufii  Folk  Tales,  i,  32, 1901. 

Matsnikth  {}fdts-7M’(/).  A former  vil- 
lage of  the  Siuslaw  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Greg. — 
Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230, 
1890.  ' 


Matsqui  {MeV^Qui),  A Cowichan  tribe 
on  Fra.ser  r.  and  Sumass  lake,  Brit.  Col. 
Their  villages  are  Mamakume  and  Koko- 
aeuk.  Pop.  44  in  1904. 

Ma'cqui.— Boas  in  64th  Rcq).  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  4p4, 
1894.  Maisqui. — Brit. Col.  map.  Ind.  AIT.,  A ictoria, 
1872  Mamskey. — Custer  quoted  by  Gatschet, 
notes,  B.  A.  E.  Matsqui.-Can.  Ind.  AIT.  for  1901, 
Pt.  II,  1.58.  - , i . 

Mattabesec  (from  rnassa-sepues-et,  at  a 
[relatively]  great  rivulet  or  brook.’ 
Trumbull).  An  important  Algonquian 
tribe  of  Connecticut,  formerly  occui»ying 
both  banks  of  Connecticut  r.  from  Weth- 
ersfield to  Middletown  or  to  the  coa«t  and 
extending  westward  indefinitely.  The 
Wongunk,  Pyiiuaug,  and  Montowese  In- 
dians were  a part  of  this  tribe.  Acconling 
to  Ruttenber  they  ivere  a part  of  the  Wap- 
pinger,  and  perhaps  occupied  the  original 
territory  from  which  colonies  went  out  to 
overrun  the  country  as  far  as  Hudson  r. 
The  same  author  says  their  jurisdiction 
extended  over  all  s.  w.  Connecticut,  in- 
cluding the  Mahackeno,  Uruiowa,  Pau- 
gusset,  Wepawaug,  Quinniiiiac,  IMonto- 
wese,  Sukiang,  and  Tunxis.  (.i.  >i.) 

Matabesec.— Kendall,  Trav..  i,  92,  1809.  Matabe- 
zeke.— Doc.  of  1616  cited  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names 
Conn.,  26,  1881.  Matebeseck.— Writer  («i.  1642)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  in,  161,  1833.  Mato- 
wepesack.— Uneas  deed  (l(i65)  cited  by  Trumbull, 
Ind.  Names  Conn.,  26, 1881.  Mattabeeset.— Stiles 
(1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x,  105,  1809. 
Mattabeseck.— Record  (1646)  quoted  by  Trumbull, 
Conn.,  I,  610, 1818.  Mattabesett.— Ind. deed  (1673) 
cited  by  'Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  26,  1881. 
Mattabesicke.— Haynes  (1643)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soy. 
Coll. ,4th s., VI,  355, 1863.  Mattapeaset.  — Doc. of  16.57 
cited  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  26,  1881. 
Mattebeseck. — Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  54,  1824.  Se- 
queen. — Doc.  of  1633  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ii, 
140,  18.58  (title  of  chief).  Sequins.— De  Laet  (1640) 
in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  i,  295,  1841.  Se- 
qvins.— Dutch  map  (1616)  in  N.  Y.Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
1, 1856. 

Mattabesec.  The  iirincipal  village  of  the 
Mattabesec,  the  residence  of  Rowheag, 
their  head  chief.  It  occupied  the  site  of 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Mattabesett. — Field,  Middlesex  Co.,  34,  1819. 

Mattacock.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  1(508,  on  the  x.  bank  of 
A"ork  r.,  in  Gloucester  co.,  Va. — Smith 
(1629),  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Mattacunt.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  1608,  on  the  s.  side  of 
Potomac  r.,  in  King  George  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Mattakeset.  A village  in  e.  Massachu- 
setts, about  the  site  of  Yarmouth,  Barn- 
stable co.  It  is  said  to  have  been  subject 
to  the  Wampanoag,  but  was  in  Nauset 
territory.  It  is  mentioned  in  1621,  and 
in  1685  was  still  in  existence,  with  a popu- 
lation of  70  Indians  exceeding  12  years  of 
age.  (.i.  M.) 

Matakees. — Gookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  s.,  1, 148,  1801).  Matakeeset. — Arnold  and  ^lor- 
ton  (11)83),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  v,  86,  1861.  Matakeesit. — 
Biirhcr,  Hist.  Coll.,  517,  1839.  Mattacheese.— Ma.ss. 
Hist. Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  HI.  15,  1794.  Mattacheeset. — 
Ibid.  Mattacheest. — Ibid.  Mattachiest. — Mourt 
(1622)  ipiotcd  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  16.  1818. 
Mattachist,— Dee  iiiSmith  (1629),  Virginia,  ii.  233, 
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ropr.  1819.  IVIattakeese. — Hinckley  (l<>8-')i  in  Ma.«.s. 
Ili.st.  Hoc.  Coll.,  Itli  .s.,  V,  188, 18()1.  Mattakeeset. — 
llinnphreys  (181.5),  ibid..  2d  ,s.,  )v,  92,  181(1.  Mat- 
takesit. — Kawsun  and  Danforth  (1G9H),  ibid.,  l.«t 
s.,  X.  129-2',  1809. 

Mattakeset.  A former  village  situated 
a))out  the  site,  of  Dnxluiry,  IMymoutheo., 
Mass.  It  was  prol)a))ly  subject  to  the 
Wanniaiioa^.  lii  1(585  it  liad  40  iuhabit- 
auts  exceediiioj  12  years  of  afi;e.  (.).  m.) 
Namatakeeset. — Hincklev  (1085)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  ,s.,  V,  188,  18(li. 

Mattamuskeet.  A village  of  the  Macha- 
IMiuoa,  the  only  one  l)elou^iu<i;  to  the  tribe 
ill  170t)-01,  and  containing  then,  accord- 
ing to  Lawson,  OO  warriors.  Probably 
situated  on  the  lake  of  tlie  same  name  in 
Hyde  CO.,  N.  C. 

Marimiskeet. — Lawson  (1714),  Hist. Car. ,383, repr. 
1800.  Masammaskete. — Col.  Rec.  N.  C.  (1713),  II, 
82.188(1.  Matamaskite. — lljid.,29.  Matamuskeet. — 
Ibid.,  81.  Mattamuskeets. — Ibid.,  45.  Mattecum- 
ska.— Col.  Rec.  N.  C.  (1713),  ii,  2,  1880.  Matte- 
musket. — Ibid.,  108. 

Mattanock.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  1608,  on  the  w.  side  of 
Nansemond  r.,  near  its  mouth,  in  Nanse- 
mond  CO.,  Va. — Smith  (1629),  Virginia, 
I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Mattapanient  (probably  of  the  same 
meaning  as  ]\Iatta])ony,  (j.  v.).  An  Al- 
goiupiian  tribe  or  band  that  formerly 
lived  on  Patuxent  r.,  IMd  , jirobably  in 
8t  IMarys  co.  Their  princijjal  village, 
of  the  same  name,  may  have  been  at 
IMattaiiony  cr.  A C’latholic  mission  was 
established  there  in  16.‘56.  In  1651  they, 
with  others,  were  removed  to  a tract  on 
Wicomico  r.  They  were  possibly  but  a 
band  or  division  of  the  ('onoy  (q.  v.), 
and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
INIattapony  of  Virginia,  sometimes  written 
IMattapanient.  (.i.  m.) 

Matapaman. — Miqi,  m.  1040  or  1050,  in  KIups  to 
Ac('oni])iiny  the  Rept.  of  (he  Comr’s  on  the 
Rnd’y  bet.  \’n.  and  Md.,  1873.  Matpanient. — 
Boznian,  Md.,  i,  141,  1887.  Mattapament. — Stni- 
chey  (cn.  1012),  Virginia,  89,  1849.  Mattapanians. — 
Boz'inan,  Md.,  n.421,  1837.  Mattapanient. — Smith 
(1029),  Virginia,  I,  118,  repr.,  1819.  Mattapany. — 
Herrman,  .Map  (1070),  in  Ma])s  to  Accompany 
the  Rept.  of  the  Comr's  on  the  Bnd'y  bet.  Va. 
and  ^fd.,  1878.  Mattpament. — Smith  (1029).  Vir- 
ginia, I,  7iiap,  rei>r.  1819.  Metapawnien. — White 
(1039),  Rclatio  Itincris,  08,  1874. 

Mattapoiset  (a  form  of  Matl(tl>ei^ec,  cp  v.). 
A village,  in  1622,  near  the  present  Matta- 
poisett,  Plymouth  co.,  iMass. 

Matapoisett. — heed  of  JOOl  in  Drake.  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.,  8,  14,  1848.  Mattapoiset. — Watts  (1784)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  So<'.  Coll,,  2d  s.,  81,  1828.  Mattapuist. — 

Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i,  8.50. 1705.  Mattapuyst. — 
Monrt  (1022)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,vni, 
2.58, 1802. 

Mattapony.  The  ju’oper  form  of  this 
name,  both  in  \drginiii  and  Maryland, 
appt'ars  to  be  Mattiipanfent.  although 
both  that  and  IMattapament  occur  on 
('ai)t.  John  Smith’s  map  and  in  his  text, 
the  latter  being  probably  a misprint. 
Heckewelder’s  attempted  interpretation 
of  ‘bad  bread’,  or  ‘ no  bread atall ’,  based 
on  the  theory  that  it  contains  the  word 
poua,  ‘i)one’,  ‘ bread ’,  is  evi«lently  with- 
out value.  The  IMattapuny  is u small  tribe 


of  the  Powhatan  confederacy  (q.  v. ) living 
in  1608,  according  to  Smith,  on  Mattejiony 
r.jVa.,  and  having  80  men,  or  a total  of 
perhaps  a little  more  than  100.  ()n 

Smith’s  maj)  the  town  “Mattapanient” 
aj)pears  to  be  located  in  the  upi^er  jiart 
of  the  ])resent  James  City  co.,  near  the 
mouth  of  Chickahominy  r.  In  1781,  ac- 
cordiiigto  Jefferson  (NotesonVa.,  1825), 
they  still  numbered  15  or  20,  largely  of 
negro  blood,  on  a small  reservation  on 
the  river  of  their  name.  These  figures, 
however,  are  probably  too  low,  as  the 
name  is  still  preserved  by  about  45  per- 
sons of  mixed  bloo<l  on  a small  state 
reservation  on  the  s.  side  of  Mattapony 
r.,  in  King  William  co.  These  survivors 
are  closely  related  to  the  Pamunkejq 
whose  reservation  is  only  10  m.  distant. 
See  Matlapanieat.  (.i.  m.) 

Mattapament. — Smilb,  Hi.st.  Va.  (1024),  Arber  ed., 
347,  1884.  Mattapanient. — Ibid.,  map.  Mattapo- 
mens. — Boiidiiiot,  Star  in  tlie  West,  127, 1810.  Mat- 
tapoments. — .Macauley,  N.  Y.,  II,  108,  1829.  Matta- 
ponies. — .lelYerson  (1781 ),  Notes,  180,  1825. 

Mattawamkeag  (‘a  bar  of  gravel  divides 
the  river  in  two.’ — Vetromile).  A jirinci- 
pal  Penobscot  village  formerly  on  I’enob- 
scot  r.,  about  i\Iattawamkeag  point, 
Penolkscot  CO. , Me. 

Madawamkee.  — Gyle.s  (1780)  in  Drake,  Trag. 
Wild.,  78,  1841.  Mattawamkeag. — Godfrey  in  Me. 
Hist.  .Soc.  Coll.,  vn,  4, 1870.  Mattawankeag. — Ve- 
tromile,  Abnakis,  52-.5S,  1800.  MettaSakik. — Man- 
raiilt,  -\benakis,  v,  1860.  Montawanekeag. — Conf. 
(1780)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vn,  10,  1870. 

Mattawan  (‘river  of  shallows.’ — Hew- 
itt). A popular  name  for  the  Algoiupiian 
Indians  living  on  Mattawan  r.,  a branch 
of  upper  Ottawa  r.,  Ontario.  They  are 
probably  a i>art  of  tlie  Xipissing  or  of  the 
Temiscaming,  q.  v.  Cf.  Matawarhkanni. 

(.1.  M.) 

Mataoiiiriou. — .le.s.  Rel.  1672,  40,  18.58.  Mataovan. — 
La  llontan  (1708),  New  Voy.,  map,  1735.  Mata- 
wang. — Wm.  .Tones,  inf'n,  1905  (correct  form). 
Matawin — McLean,  Ilnd.son  Bay.  i.  87,  1849. 

Mattawottis.  A former  Diegueno  ran- 
cheria  under  the  mission  of  San  Miguel  de 
la  Frontcra,  x.  Lower  California. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  i\Iay  18,  1860. 

Mattinacook.  A band  of  the  Penobscot 
who,  in  1876,  occupied  Mattinacook  id. 
in  Penobscot  r.,  near  Lincoln,  Penobscot 
CO.,  IMe. 

Mattanawcook.  — Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vii,  103, 
note,  1870. 

Mattituck  {MatuJ/iugk,  ‘place  without 
wood’,  or  ‘badly  wooded.’ — Trumbull). 
A Corchaug  village,  about  1(540,  on  the 
site  of  the  ]tresent  Mattituck,  Suffolk  co., 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  (.i.  M.) 

Mattatock. — Trnmbnll,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  27. 1881 
(early  form).  Mattatuck. — Records  (10491  in 
Tlionipson,  Long  Id.,  i,  378,  1843.  Mattetuck. — 
Thomp.son,  ibid.,  392. 

Mattole  ( Wishosk  name).  An  .\thapas- 
can  tribe  whose  princiital  settlements 
were  along  Pear  and  Mattole  rs..  Cal. 
They  resisted  the  white  race  more  vigor- 
ously than  the  natives  of  this  region 
generally  did  and  suffered  jiractical  exter- 
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luinatiou  in  return.  They  were  jrathered 
on  a reservation  near  C.  Mendocino  tor 
a time,  and  some  of  them  were  afterward 
taken  to  Hupa  Valley  res.  A few  still 
live  in  their  old  territory.  They  difter 
somewhat  from  their  Athapascan  neigh- 
bors in  language  and  culture;  they  Inirn 
tlie  dead;  the  men  tattoo  a distinctive 
markon  tlie  forehead,  but  in  other  respects 
they  are  similar  to  the  Hupa.  (p.e.  o.) 
Matole.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Kaces,  in,  C43, 1874.  Mat- 
toal.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,m,  107, 18/7. 
Mattole.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1864, 119, 1865.  Tul'bush.— 
Powers, op. cit.,  124  (‘foreigners’:  Wailaki name) . 

Mattowacca.  A name  of  the  hickory 
shad  ( CLu}>ea  mediocris) , found  from  New- 
foundland to  Florida;  probably  from  one 
of  the  sonthea.stern  dialects  of  the  Al- 
goiKjuian  stock.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Matyata  (or  Mdk’yana,  contracted  from 
Mak'yanaivin,  ‘country  of  the  salt  lake.’ 
Gushing).  Descrihecl  by  Fray  Marcos  de 
Niza  in  1539,  under  the'name  Marata,  as 
a jirovince s.  e.  of  Cibola  (Hakluyt,  Voy., 
Ill,  440),  although  Coronado,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  asserted  that  “the  kingdom 
of  Marata  is  not  to  be  found,  neither  have 
the  Indians  any  knowledge  thereof.’’ 
Bandelier  and  Cushing  identify  Alarata 
with  Matyata,  or  Makyata,  “the  name 
given  hy  the  Zufii  to  a cluster  of  now 
mined  pueblos  which  they  declare  to 
have  been  occupied  by  a branch  <)f  their 
own  peojile.  After  long  dissensions  and 
even  warfare  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Zufii  basin,  those  of  Alatyata  were  com- 
pelled to  submit,  and  to  join  the  former 
in  their  settlements.  The  grouj)  of  ruins 
called  ^latyata  or  Makyata  lies  s.  e.  of 
Zufii  on  the  trail  leading  to  Acoma;  and 
the  condition  of  the  ruins  (described  by 
Alvarado  in  1540)  shows  that  their  ahan- 
donment  is  more  recent  than  that  of  other 
ancient  pueblos  in  that  region.”  Accord- 
ing to  Cushing  descendants  of  the  former 
inhabitants  of  Matyata  are  to-day  resi- 
dents of  Zufii.  Consult  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  120,  1890;  v,  174, 
1890;  and  for  Alvarado’s  description  of 
these  supposed  ruins  see  IViiiship  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  1896.  See  Kyiwia- 
kyakwe,  Kyalsutuma,  Pikynahrau. 
Ar-ohe-o-tek-o-pa. — Fowkosiii  .Jour.  Am.  Ktli.  uiul 
Arcti.,  I,  100,  1891.  Ma'-k'ya-na.— Cushing,  inf’n, 
1891  (or  Ma'  k’va-iiii-wiii:  ‘country  ot  the  salt 
lake’ ).  Ma-kya-ta.— Cushing  quoted  liy  Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  III.T20, 18TO  (Ma-tya-ta,  (ir). 
Marata. — Marcos  de  Niza  (1.589)  in  Hakluyt,  \ oy.. 
111,410.  1(>00.  Marta.— Mota- Pad  ilia,  Hist,  de  la 
Conquista,  169,  1742  (Marata,  or).  Ma-tya-ta.— 
Cashing  (|Uoted  bv  Bandelier,  op.  cit.  (or  Ma- 
kya-ta).  Ma-tyata.— Bandelier  in  Revue  d Eth- 
nographie,  ‘206,  1886. 

Mangna.  A former  Gabriele  fiorancheria 
in  Los  Angeles  CO. , Cal.,  at  a locality  later 
called  Rancho  Felis. — Ried  (18.52)  ciuoted 
by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  .Tune  8,  1860. 

Maukekose  (probably  iov  Ma  ko))K,  ‘Ix'ar 
cub,’  or  ‘little  bear.’— W.  J. ).  A former 
Potawatomi  village,  commonly  known  as 
Mau-ke-Jiose’s  village,  from  the  name  of 


its  chief,  near  tlui  lu‘ad  of  \\  f)lf  cr.,  in  l\lar- 
shall  CO.,  Ind.,  on  a re.‘.;ervation  sold  under 
the  jtrovisionsof  the  treaty  of  Dec.  10, 1834. 
The  name  is  also  tvritten  Muckkose  and 
Muck-Rose.  (J-  -'’•) 

Mauls.  See  Hammers. 

Maumee  Towns.  A common  name  for  a 
aroup  of  villages  formerly  at  the  head  ol 
iMaumee  r.,  near  Ft  Wayne,  Allen  co.,  1b‘1. 
When  destroyed  by  the  whites  in  1790 
there  were  7 villages,  all  within  a fe\N 
miles  of  each  other,  on  the  ^lauinee  or  its 
branches.  Two  of  these  were  l\Ii;imi, 
three  Delawiire,  and  two  Shawnee.  Oniee 
was  the  principal  one,  and  together  they 
contai ned ab( )U 1 225  houses.  See  Kehmuja . 

Maumee  towns. — So  culled  from  their  .situution  on 
Muumee  r.  Omee  towns. — Hurmur  (1790)  in  PUPP. 
West.  Pa.,  app.,  225,  1846  (commonly  so  called; 
Omee  is  the  French  An  Mi,  contracted  from  An 
Miami;  Omee  is  given  by  Harmarus  the  name  ot 
the  principal  village,  on  the  site  of  kekionga, 
wlule  lie  puts  “Kegaiogue”  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  8t  .Josepli  r.).  . 

Maushantuxet  (‘at  or  in  the  iittle  place 
of  much  wood,’  or  ‘smaller  wooded  tract 
of  land,’  in  contradistinction  to  Mashan- 
tucket,  or  Mashantackuck,  the  name  of  a 
tract  on  the  w.  side  of  Thames  r.,  in  IMont- 
ville.— Trumbull).  A Peiiuot  settlement 
in  17()2,  at  the  site  of  the  present  Ledyard, 
New  Ijondon  co..  Conn. 

Mashantucket.— Early  records  quoted  by  Trum- 
bull, Ind.  Names  Conn.,  ‘26,  1881  (an  occasional 
form).  Maushantuxet, — Stiles  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  X,  102,  1809.  Musshuntucksett  — 
Stiles  (luo’ted  by  Trumlnill.  oil.  cit.  ^ 

Maushapogue  (probably  ‘great  pond, 
from  rnasna,  ‘great’,  per/ or //co//,  ‘iiond’; 
or  'massa-])e-auk,  ‘great-water  land’;  cl. 
Mashpee  and  }f<tmipe</>ia).  A village, 
probably  belonging  to  the  Najrraganset, 
in  Providence  CO.,  R.  L,  iii  1637. 

Mashapauge. — Williams  (1661)  in  R.  I.Col.  Kc(‘., 

I,  18,  l.S,5(),  Mashapawog, — Doc.  of  1610,  ibid.,  '28. 
Maushapogue. — Deed  of  1637.  ibid.,  18. 

Mauthaepi  (‘diity  river.’— Hewitt ).  A 
Montagnais  tribe  in  18<i3  on  the  reserva- 
tion at  Manicouagan,  on  St  Taiwrence  r., 
Quebec. — Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  124, 
1863. 

Mawakhota  ( ‘skin  smeare<l  with  whitish 
earth’).  A band  of  the  Two-kettle 
Pioux. 

Ma-wahota.- Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,‘2‘20, 1,897. 
Ma-waqota.  — Ibid. 

Mawsootoh  (Mair-.ino-ioh',  ‘bringing 
along’).  A subclan  of  the  Delawares 
((j.  V. ). — Alorgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Mayaca.  A Timu(|uanan  district  and 
village,  about  1565,  on  the  e.  coast  of  n. 
Florida.  De  Bry  locates  it  e.  of  u]>per 
St  .Johns  r.;  Bartram,  e.  of  L.  George. 
Macoiya, — Fairbanks,  Hist.  Fla.,  139.  1871.  Ma- 
coya. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  1‘29,  1723.  Maquarqua. — 
Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  .517, 1881.  Masarquam.- 
Barcia.  Ensayo,  51,  17‘23.  Mayaca, — Fontnueda 
(1-575),  Memoir,  Smitli  trims.,  21,  1851.  Mayaco.— 
Bartram,  Voy.,  i.  map.  1799.  Mayarca.- Dc  Bry, 
Brev.  Nar.,  ii,  mai>,  1.591.  Mayarqua. — l^iudou- 
nicre  (1561),  1/Hist.  Notable.  108,  18,53, 

Mayajuaca.  A former  Timuiinanan  vil- 
lagi'  on  the  e.  coast  of  Florida,  n.  of  the 
Ais  country. 
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Mayaguaci Fontaneda  (1675)  in  Doc.  InOd.,  v, 
544,  1866.  Mayajuaca.— Fontaneda  in  Tenmux- 
Compans, Voy.,xx, 26,1841.  Nayajuaca. — Ibid.,  35. 

Mayara.  A Timucuaii  chief,  said  to 
have  been  “rich  in  gold  and  silver,”  and 
also  the  name  of  his  town  on  lower  St 
Johns  r. , Fla.,  in  the  16th  century. 
Maiera.— De  Bry,  Brev.  Nar.,  n,  map,  1591.  May- 
ara.—Laudonni5re  (1.564)  in  Freneli,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  212,  1869.  Mayrra.—LaudonniOre,  Hist.  No- 
table, 88, 1853. 

Maycock.  A sort  of  squash  or  j)unij)kin. 
According  to  Hchele  de  Vere  (American- 
isms, 60, 1871)  it  is  still  found  in  Virginia. 
Trumbull  (Sci.  Pap.  AsaGray,  i,  .••{36,  1889) 
cites  as  early  forms  7nacocks  (Smith, 
1606-08),  macock  gourd  (Strachey,  1610), 
7nacokos  (Strachey),  and  macorairer 
(L’Ecluse,  1591-1605).  Beverley  (Hist. 
Va.,  124,  1705)  identities  the  iiiatfcock 
with  the  squash  of  New  England.  Smith 
(Arbered.,  359,  1884)  describes  macockn 
as  “a  fruit  like  untt)  a muske  mellon, 
butt  lesse  and  worse.”  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  a form  of  rnahawk,  ‘gourd’, 
in  the  Virginian  dialect  of  Algonquian, 
cognate  with  the  Delaware  maclujachk, 
‘pumpkin.’  See  d/acotd’s.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Mayes,  Joel  Bryan.  A prominent 
mixed-blood  of  tlie  Cherokee  tribe  and 
twice  principal  chief  of  the  nation.  He 
was  born  Oct.  2,  1833,  in  the  old  Chero- 
kee Nation,  near  the  present  Carters vi  lie, 
Ga.  His  fathei',  Samuel  Mayes,  was  a 
white  man  from  Tennessee,  while  his 
mother,  Nancy  Adair,  was  of  mixed 
blood,  the  daughter  of  Walter  Adair,  a 
leading  tribal  officer,  and  granddaughter 
of  John,  one  of  the  Adair  brothers, 
traders  among  the  Cherokee  before  the 
Revolution.  The  boy  removed  with  the 
rest  of  his  tribe  in  1838  to  Indian  Ter., 
where  he  afterward  was  graduated  from 
the  male  seminary  at  Tahlequah.  and 
after  a short  experience  at  teai-hing 
school,  engaged  in  stockraising  until  tlie 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  in  1861,  when 
he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  First  Con- 
federate Indian  Brigade,  coming  out  at 
the  close  of  the  war  as  quartermaster. 
He  returned  to  his  home  on  Grand  r. 
and  resumed  his  former  occupation,  but 
was  soon  after  made  succe.ssively  clerk 
of  the  district  court,  circuit  judge  (for 
two  terms  of  10  years  in  all),  a.^^so- 
ciate  justice,  and  chief  justice  of  the 
Cherokee  supreme  court.  In  1887  he 
was  elected  principal  chief  of  the  Cher- 
okee Nation,  succeeding  1).  W.  Bushy- 
head,  and  was  reelected  in  1891,  but 
died  in  office  at  Tahlequah,  Dec.  14  of 
that  yeai',  being  succeeded  by  (hi.  C.  J. 
Harris.  Chief  Mayes  was  of  tine  jJiy- 
sique,  kindly  disposition,  and  engaging 
personality.  He  was  three  times  mar- 
ried, his  last  wife  having  been  Miss  i\lary 
Vann,  of  a family  distinguishetl  in  Chero- 
kee history.  (j.  M.) 


Mayeye.  A former  Tonkawan’  trihe 
which,  in  the  lirst  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, lived  near  San  Xavier  r.,  Tex.,  ap- 
parently either  modern  San  Gabriel  or 
Little  r.  .loutel  in  1687  (Margry,  Dih., 
Ill,  288,  1878)  heard  of  the  Meghey  x.  of 
Colorado  r.,  somew  here  near  "where  the 
Spaniards  later  actually  found  the  Mav- 
eye.  Rivera  (Diario,  leg.  2062,  1736)  m 
1727  met  them  at  sjulngs  called  Puente- 
zitas,  15  leagues  w.  of  the  junction  of  the 
two  arms  of  the  Brazos  and  35  leagues 
from  the  Colorado.  In  1738  they  were 
mentioned  with  the  Deadoses  ((j.'v.  )of 
the  same  locality  (Orohio  y Basterra,  let- 
ter of  Apr.  26,  .Vrchivo  General,  i\lS. ). 
About  1744  Fray  IMariano  Francisco  de 
los  Dolores  visited  a rancheria  of  i\lay- 
eyes,  Yojuanes,  Deadoses,  Bidais,  and 
others  near  San  Xavier  i-.  (.\rricivita, 
Chronica,  pt.  2,  322,1792).  In  1740  it  had 
been  ])Ianned  to  take  this  and  the  Sana 
( Zana)  tribes  to  San  .\ntonio(  1 lescripcidn, 
1740,  i\Iem.  Nneva  ICsjjana.  .\xviii,  203, 
MS.),  where  a few  of  the  Sanas  and  Er- 
vipiames  had  alrea<ly  been  gathered.  As 
a result  of  tlie  efforts  of  Father  Dolores,  4 
chiefs  of  the  “Yojuanes,  Deado.«es,  IMai- 
eyes,  and  Rancheria  (irande”  went  to 
San  Antonio  to  ask  for  a mission  (Des- 
patch of  the  Viceroy,  Mar.  26, 1751,  Ivamar 
Papers,  jMS.  ),  and  about  1747  the  San 
Xavier  group  of  mi.«sions  was  founded  for 
them.  When  the  site  was  abandoned, 
“notwithstanding  the  tenaeitv  with 
which  the  Mayeyes  especially  had  always 
clung  to  the  district  of  San  Xavier,”  soine 
of  them  were  moved  to  the  Gnadaluiie, 
where  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  to 
reestablish  them  (Arricivita,  oji.  cit., 
337).  Some  of  the  Mayeye  who  had  been 
bajitized  at  San  Xavier  entered  San  An- 
tonio de  Valero  mission  at  San  Antonio, 
and  were  living  there  as  late  as  1 769  (MS. 
Burial  records).  The  .Mayeye  and  their 
relations  were  hitter  eheinies  of  the 
Apache,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  when  the  ('’omanche  forced  the 
.^jiache  southward,  the  .Mayeye  and  other 
Tonkawans  were  ajiparently  jmshed  to 
the  s.  E.,  where  they  mingled  with  the  Ka- 
rankawan  tribes,  "in  1772  IMezieres  (In- 
fonne,.luly  4,  1772,  jMS.)  said  the  Mayeye 
wandered  with  the  Tonkawaand  Yojuane 
between  the  Trinity  and  the  Brazos;  and 
in  the  same  year  Bonilla,  quoting  Me- 
zieres,  associated  them  with  the  same 
tribes,  all  of  whom,  though  in  alliance 
with  the  Wichita  and  their  congenei's, 
were  desjiised  by  the  latter  as  vagalxinds. 
Such  has  been  the  usual  attitude  of  other 
tribi's  toward  the  Tonkawa  ever  since. 
While  Bucareli  existed  on  the  Trinity, 
from  1774  to  177tt,  the  Mayeye  visited  it. 
In  1778  Mezieres  (Carta,  Mar.  18,  MS.) 
reported  20  families  of  Coco  aiul  JMaveve 
ai>ostates  oiiposite  Culebra  id.,  in"  the 
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Karankawa  country.  In  1 779  the  Spanish 
government  feared  an  alliance  of  May  eve, 
Coco,  Karankawa,  and  Arkokisa  (Croix 
to  Cabello,  Dec.  4,  MS.).  The  Mayeye 
were  included  in  the  census  of  1790,  and 
were  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Nacogdoches. 
Sibley,  in  1805,  says  the  “INIayes”  were 
then  living  on  San  Gabriel  cr.,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadalupe,  on  St  Bernard 
hay,  Tex.,  and  numbered  about  200  men; 
they  were  hostile  to  the  Spaniards,  but 
professed  friendship  for  the  French; 
they  were  surrouu<U“d  by  tribes  speak- 
ing languages  different  from  their  own 
and  were  adept  in  the  sign  language. 
The  last  trace  of  the  tribe  was  found  by 
Gatsebet  in  1884  (Karankawa  Inds.,  36, 
1891),  when  he  met  an  old  Indian  who 
had  known  this  people  in  his  early  days 
on  the  Texas  coast,  and  who  stated  that 
they  spoke  a dialect  of  the  Tonkawa. 

' ' (a.  c.  p.  h.  e.  b.) 

Macheyes.— Mcziiires  (1772)  (luoted  by  Bonilla  in 
Tex.  Hist.  Ass’n  Quar.,  viii,  66,  190,5.  Maghai.— 
Joutel  (1687)  ill  Freiu'li,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  137, 18-16. 
Maheyes.  — MeziCsres  ( 1 772 ) , op.  cit.  Maieces.  — Oro- 
bio  y Basterra  (1738),  op.  cit.  Maieyes.— Span. 
Doe.,  Mar.  6, 1768,  in  Bexar  archives.  Malleyes.— 
Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2602, 1736.  Mayeces. — Barrios, 
Informe,  MS.,  1771.  Mayees.— Bmckenridge, 
Views  La., 87, 1814.  Mayes. — Sibley,  Hist. Sketches, 
72,  1806.  Mayeyes.— Census  of  1790  quoted  by 
G atschet,  Karaii- 
kawa  Inds.,  3.5,  1891. 

M e gh  ay  . — .lout cl 
cited  by  Sliea,  note 
in  Charlevoix,  New 
France,  iv,  78, 1870. 

Meghey.  — .1  on  tel 
(1687)  in  Margry. 

Dec.,  ni,  2.88,  1878. 

M e gh  t y . — J on  tel 
(1687)  in  French, 

Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1, 152, 

1846.  Meihites. — 

Barcia,  En.sayo,  271, 

1723.  Meye. — Gat- 

schet, op. cit., 36,1891 
(Tonkawa  name). 

Miyi. — Ibid.  Mule- 
yes. — Morli,  Mem. 

Hist.  Te.x.,  ca.  1782. 

Mayi.  An  im- 
portant Porno  vil- 
lage on  upper 
Clear  lake,  (.’al. — 

A.  L.  Kroeber, 

Univ.  Cal.  IVIS., 

1903. 

Mayndeshkish  (‘Coyote  pass’).  An 
Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881  ( Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  112,  1890).  The 
corresponding  clan  of  the  Navaho  is^Iai- 
theshkizh. 

Mayne  Island.  The  local  name  for  a 
body  of  Stinetch  on  the  s.  e.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.;  pop.  28  in  1904. — Can.  Inch 
Aff.  for  1902  and  1904. 

Mayo  (‘terminus’,  because  the  Mayo 
r.  was  the  dividing  line  between  them 
and  their  enemies. — Ribas).  One  of  the 
principal  tribes  of  the  Cahita  group  of 
the  Piman  stock,  residing  on  the  Rio 


Mayo,  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  Their  language 
differs  onh’  dialectically  fnjin  that  of  the 
Yaqui  and  the  Tehueco'  The  lir.st  notice 
of  the  tribe  is  probably  that  in  the  “Se- 
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gunda  Relacion  Anonima”  of  the  jour- 
ney of  NnHo  de  Guzman,  about  1530  (in 
Icazbalceta,  Coleccion  de  Documentos, 
n,  300,  1866),  where  it  is  stated  that 

after  passing  over 
the  Rio  de  Tam- 
achola  (Fuerte) 
and  traveling  30 
U'agues  ( north- 
ward) they  came 
to  a river  called 
!Mayo  on  which 
lived  a ])eoj)le  of 
the  same  name. 
Ribas  (]).  237)  de- 
clares that  in  his 
day  it  was  the 
most  i)opulous  of 
all  the  tribes  of 
Sinaloa,  estimat- 
ing their  number 
at  30,000,  some 
8,000  or  10,000  of 
whom  were  war- 
riors. Me  did  not 
consider  them  so 
warlike  as  the  surrounding  tribes,  but 
in  their  customs,  dwellings,  and  other 
respects  the  Mayo  resembled  them. 
Hardy  (Travels  in  Mexico,  424,  1829) 
states  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  there 
were  10  towns  on  the  Rio  Mayo,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  10,000.  Accord- 
ing to  Davila  (Sonora,  315,  1894)  their 
industries  were  reduced  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  the  raising  of  shetq)  and  do- 
mestic birds,  and  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  shawls.  He  says  the  Mayo 
pueblos  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Yaqui, 
but  the  number  of  people  of  the  latter  is 
now  greater  than  that  of  the  former.  The 
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JNIayo  settlements,  so  fur  as  known,  are 
Baea,  Batacosa,  C’ainoa,  Conieari,  Cui- 
riiupo,  1'A‘hojoa,  I hiatal  )aini)o,  Maco- 
yaliui,  Masiaca,  Navahoa,  San  Pedro, 
Santa  Cruz  de  Mayo,  Tepahue,  Tesia, 
and  Toro.  See  (e.  w.  ji.) 

Mago. — ten  Kate  in  Bull.  Soc.  crAiitlirop.  de 
Pari.s,  375,  1883  (mi.spriiit).  Maya.— Ribas,  Hist. 
Triuni])lios,  237,  1015.  Mayo, — Kel.  Anonima 

(1530),  o]^.  eit. 

Maypop.  The  fruit  of  the  iiassion-ffower 
( incuni(tta).  ('apt.  .John  Smith 
(Va.,  12:i,  repr.  ISll) ) and  Strachey 

(Trav.  Va.,  72)  speak  of  this  fruitas  mara- 
cock  and  state  that  the  Indians  cultivated 
it  before  the  comin*!;  of  the  whites. 
Trumbull  (Sci.  Pap.  Asa  ( i ray,  842,  1889) 
considers  that  i/tnrucocA-  is  the  Brazilian 
Tupi  mhuruniia,  related  to  the  Carib 
mrra'oya  (Breton,  KKio),  the  fruit  of  a 
vine,  the  name  and  the  thiiiR  havinjf  lioth 
come  from  South  America.  Mui/pof) 
would  thus  ultimately  represent,  througli 
maracock,  this  Tupi  loan-word.  ( a.  f.  c.  ) 

Maysonec.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
(confederacy,  in  1(508,  on  the  n.  liank  of  the 
Chickahominy,  in  New'  Kent  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1(529),  Va.,  i,  map,  rvpr.  1819. 

Mazakutemani  (‘shoots  the  gun  [iron] 
as  he  ivalks’).  A chief  of  the  Sisseton 
Sioux,  noted  for  his  friendship  for  the 
W'hites;  horn  in  182(5  or  1827.  In  his 
early  manhood  he  followed  strictly  the 
customs  of  his  tribe;  in  1850  he  ivas  a 
member  of  the  Sisseton  and  Wah])eton 
delegation  to  AVashington,  and  a signer 
of  the  Traverse  des  Sioux  treaty  of  July 
28,  1851.  When  about  29  years  of  age 
(about  1855)  he  became  a convert  to 
Christianity  and  thenceforward  Avas  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  missionary  work 
of  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Riggs.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1857,  when  the  massacre  at 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  by  Inkpaduta’s  band 
occurred,  that  Mazakutemani  particularly 
manifested  his  friendship  for  the  whites 
by  following  the  murderous  band  and 
rescuing  Mi.ss  Gardener,  the  only  sur- 
viving white  ca])tive.  Again,  in  18(52,  on 
receiving  word  of  the  Sioux  outbivak,  he 
em{)loye.d  every  effort  to  .stay  the  mas- 
sacre and  to  rescue  the  white  captives, 
going  boldly  into  the  hostile  camps  ami 
using  his  oratorical  jxnvers  to  acccomiclish 
his  purpose.  The  linal  escape  of  the 
cai)tives  from  death  ou  this  occasion  was 
due  largely  to  Mazakutemani’s  efforts 
and  his  cooperation  with  Gen.  Sibley, 
lie  was  the  chief  speaker  for  the  Sisf^eton 
in  their  tribal  dc'liberations  as  well  as  in 
their  treaty  negotiations  with  the  Pnited 
States  commissioners.  I n addition  to  the 
treaty  of  Trav(“rse  d(cs  Sioux  he  sigiu'd 
the  trc'aties  of  Washington,  June  19,  18.58; 
Sisseton  agency,  Dak.,  Sept.  20,  1872,  and 
Lac  Traverse  agency,  Dak.,  May  2,  187.8. 
TIis  (h^ath  occurred  probably  before',  1880. 
Consult  S.  R.  Riggs  (1)  in  Minn.  Hist. 


Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  82,  90,  1880;  (2)  Alary  and 
I,  141,  1880;  Ileanl,  Hist.  Sioux  War, 
156,  1863.  (c.  T.) 

Mazapes.  A former  tribe  of  N.  e.  Alex- 
ico  or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan, 
drawn  from  Nuevo  Leon  and  gathered 
into  the  mission  of  San  Antonio  Galindo 
Aloctezuma,  in  Coahuila.  Cf.  Mahuames. 
Mazames.— .\rcliivo  General,  x.xxi,  fol.  208, 
(luoted  ))>•  Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  306.  1864  (prob- 
ably identical).  Mazapes.— Orozco  v Berra,  ibid., 
302.' 

Mazapeta  ( ‘iron  fire’ ).  A chit'f  of  :i  vil- 
lage of  (527  Yiinkton  :ind  .Sisseton  Sioux  on 
Big  Stone  lake,  Alinn.,  in  1.836.  He  was 
probably  chief  of  the  Yankton  in  the  vil- 
lage, while  The  Grail  was  chief  of  the 
Sisseton. 

Mahzahpatah. — .Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  wi,  612, 
1853. 

Mazpegnaka  (‘piece  of  metal  in  the 
hair’).  A band  of  the  .8ans  Arcs 
Sioux. — Dorsev  in  1.5th  Rep.  B.  A.  K., 
219,  1.S97. 

Mdeiyedan  (French:  ^ Lac  <jhi  jxirle,’ 
‘Spt'aking  lake’).  A band  of  the  Wah- 
peton  Sioux  who.«e  habitat  was  around 
L;ic  qui  Barle,  Alinn.  In  1836  (Scbool- 
craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  612,  1853)  the  band 
numbered  530  under  Little  Chief. 

Lac  qui  Parle  band. — Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1859.  102, 
1860.  Lacquiparle  Indians. — .Sibley  (1852)  in  .Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  29,  pt.  2,  32d  Confr.,  2d  ses.«.,  9,  is.53. 
Upper  Wahpaton.— Sibley  (1873)  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  2.50, 1880. 

Mdewakanton  (‘mystery  lake  village,’ 
frominde  ‘lake’,  irakan  ‘.'^acred  my.ster5'’, 
otonire  ‘village’).  One  of  the  subtrilK's 
comi)Osing  tlie  Santee  division  of  the  Da- 
kota, the  other  3 being  the  Sisseton,  Wah- 
peton,  and  Wahp(*kute.  L.  Riggs  con- 
tenels  that  the  Aldewakanton  are  the  only 
Dakotaentitk'd  tothenamelsanyati  ( ‘San- 
tee’), given  them  from  their  old  home  on 
Ainie  Lac,  Aliim.,  called  by  them  Isan- 
tamde,  ‘knife lake.’  In  every  rc'siu'ct  this 
tribe  apjx'ars  to  be  most  intimately  re- 
lat('d  to  the  Wahi>eton.  Wahpekute,  and 
Siss(‘ton.  It  is  ])ossible  that  the  Aldewa- 
kanton  fornu'd  the  original  stem  from 
which  the  other  3 subtribc's  were  devel- 
op('d.  It  is  j)rol)able  that  the  Nadowi'S- 
sioux  nu'ntioned  by  early  missionaru'sand 
ex])lor('rs  were  in  most  cases  the  ]>eople  of 
this  tribe  and  the  tribe's  associati'd  ivith 
tlu'iu  then  living  in  the  n'gion  of  Alille 
Ric  and  thelu'adwatc'rs  of  the  Ali.'isissijepi. 
Dr  Williamson,  who  sju'iit  ye'ars  among 
the.'se  Indians,  lixesthe  home  of  this  tribe 
(who  by  tradition  had  once  lived  on  Lake' 
of  (lie  Woodsaud  n.  of  the  great  lakes  and 
had  migrated  toward  the. s.  w, ) at  AlilleLac, 
the.«onrceof  Rum  r.,  which  isai>i)arently 
the  ancient  location  of  t he  Issat  i of  Henne- 
pin. This  identities  the  Is.«ati  with  the 
Mdewakanton  and  sustains  the  conclusion 
of  Riggs.  .After  the  .Mdewakanton  came 
to  the  A1  ississii>pi  they  appc'ar  to  have 
scattered  themselves  along  that  river  in 
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neveralvillages  extending  from  Sank  Kaii- 
ids  totlie  month  of  Wisconsin  r.  and  np 
the  iMinnesota  85  m.  According  to  Neill 
(Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  2G2,  1872)  this  split- 
ting into  bands  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  French  traders.  This  author  a^^serts 
that  the  people  of  this  division  were  still 
residing  at  Mille  Lac  at  the  time  L(*  Sueur 
built  his  post  near  the  month  of  Blue 
Earth  r.  in  1700,  and  that  their  change  of 
location  to  the  region  of  lower  IMin- 
nesota  r.  was  due  to  the  establislnnent  of 
trading  posts  in  that  section.  This  would 
indicate  a later  removal  to  that  locality 
than  Williamson  supjiosed.  Rev.  G.  H. 
Bond,  as  (pioted  by  Neill,  says:  “When 
to  this  we  add  the  fact  that  traders 
taught  them  to  jdant  corn,  which  actu- 
ally took  the  place  of  wild  rice,  nothing 
was  wanting  to  bring  the  IMdewakantons 
south  to  the  Minnesota  r.  Accordingly 
tradition  tells  ns  that  this  division  of  the 
Dakotas  no  sooner  became  acquainted 
with  traders,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
trade,  than  they  erected  their  teepees 
around  the  log  hut  of  the  white  man  and 
hunted  in  the  direction  of  the  Minnesota 
r.,  returning  in  the  ‘ rice-gathering  moon  ’ 
(September)  to  the  rice  swamps  nearest 
their  friends.”  In  Le  Sueur’s  list  of  the 
eastern  Dakota  tribes  the  name  Issati  is 
dropped  and  that  of  Mdewakanton,  un- 
der the  form  Mendeouacantons,  is  used, 
evidently  for  the  first  time.  The  whites 
came  into  more  intimate  rc'lation  with 
this  tribe  than  with  any  other  of  the 
Dakota  grou]),  but  the  history — which  is 
not  of  general  interest  except  in  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  outbreak  of  1862,  in 
which  some  of  them  took  an  active  j)art — 
is  chiefly  that  of  the  different  bands  and 
not  of  the  tribe  as  a whole.  After  their 
defeat  by  the  United  States,  they  and 
the  IVinnebago  were  removed  to  Crow 
CTeek  res.,  Dakota  Ter.  Subsequently 
the  IMdewakanton  and  "Walipekute  were 
transferred  to  the  Santee  res.  in  Nebraska. 
Ultimately  lands  were  assigned  them  in 
severalty,  the  reservation  Avas  abolished, 
and  the  Indians  became  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  In  general  customs  and 
beliefs  they  resemhh'  the  other  divisions 
of  the  ea.stern  Sioux.  (See  IhtJcota.) 

Thetrihe  joiru'il  in  the  followingtreaties 
with  the  United  States:  Prairie  duChien, 
Wis.,  July  15,  1880,  by  which  they  and 
other  easter?!  Sioux  trib(‘s  ceded  a strip 
20  m.  wide  from  the  Mississipj)i  to  Des 
INIoines  r.,  la.  Convention  at  St  Peters, 
Minn.,  Nov.  30,  1886,  with  the  upper 
Mdewakanton,  agreeing  on  certain  stipu- 
lations regarding  the  treaty  of  July  15, 
1880.  Treaty  of  'Washington,  Sept.  29, 
1887,  by  which  they  ceded  to  the  United 
States  all  their  interest  in  lands  K.  of  the 
iMississippi.  Treaty  of  Mendota,  jMinn., 
Aug.  6,  1851,  by  which  they  ceded  all 


their  lands  in  Iowa  and  ]SIinnesota,  re- 
taining as  a resei’A’ation  a tract  10  m.  Avide 
on  each  side  of  IMinnesota  r.  Treaty^  of 
IVashinghm,  June  19,  1858,  by  Avliich 
they  sold  that  part  of  their  reservation  x. 
of  IMinnesota  r.,  retaining  the  i)ortion 
s.  of  the  riA'er,  Avhich  they  agreed  to  take 
in  seA'eralty.  By  act  of  IMar.  8,  18(i8,  the 
President  Avas  authorized  to  set  apart  for 
them  a reserA'e  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
state  and  remove  them  thereto,  their  re- 
serve in  Minnesota  to  he  sold  for  their 
benefit.  The  iieAV  reserve Avas  established 
by  Executive  order,  July  1,  1868,  on 
Crow  cr.,  S.  Dak.  See  Reservations. 

LeAvis  and  Clark  (1804)  estimated  them 
at  800  lighting  men  or  1,200  souls;  Long 
in  1822  (Exped.  St  Peter’s  K.,  380, 1824) 
estimated  the  various  bands  as  folloAA’s: 
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Keoxa  (Kiyuksa),  400;  Eanbosandata 
(Khemnichan),  100;  Kapozha,  800;  Oa- 
noska  (Ohanhanska),  200;  Tetankatane 
(Tintaotomve),  150;  Taoapa,  300;  Wea- 
kaote  (Khemnichan),  50.  According  to 
the  Census  of  1890  there  Avere  869  I\lde- 
Avakanton  and  'Wahpekute  on  Santee 
reservation,  Nebr.,  and  292  at  Flandreau, 
S.  Dak.  The  report  for  1905  mentions 
as  not  under  an  agent  150  at  Birch 
Cooley  and  779  elseAvhere  in  Minne- 
sota. The  recognized  divisions  are  as 
folloAvs:  (1)  Kiyuksa,  (2)  Ohanhanska, 
(8)  Tacanhpisapa,  (4)  Anoginajin,  (5) 
Tintaotomve,  and  (6)  Oyateshicha,  be- 
longing to  the  WakpaatoiiAvedan  diA'i- 
sion,  Avhich  seems  to  haA’e  constituted  the 
Avhole  tribe  in  early  times,  and  ( 7 ) Khem- 
nichan, (8)  Kapozha,  (9)  Magayuteshni, 
(10)  Mahpiyamaza,  (11)  MalqnyaAvich- 
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asta,  (12)  Kheyatautonwe,  and  (18) 
Taoapa,  constituting  the  Matantonwan 
division,  which  early  French  writers 
spoke  of  as  a powerful  tribe  associated 
with  but  not  a part  of  the  Mdewakan- 
ton.  The  following  subdivisions  have 
not  been  identified:  Town  band  Indians, 
Mankato,  Nasiainpaa,  and  Upper  IMeda- 
wakanton. 

See  Doi'sey,  Siouan  Sociology,  15th 
Re}).  B.  A.  E.,  1897;  Bong,  Exj)ed.  St 
1‘eter’s  R.,  1824;  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  1847; 
Ramsey  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  1872; 
Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  1858.  (.i.  o.  n.  c.  t.) 

Gens  de  lac. — I’ike,  E.xped.,  93,  1810.  Gens  De 
Lai. — Sohermorhorn  (1812)  in  Muss.  Hist.  Soc.Coll., 
2(1  s.,  n,  10,  1814  (misprint).  Gens  du  Lac. — Long, 
E.xpocl.  St.  Peter's  R.,  i,  380, 1824.  Mad-a-wakan- 
toan. — Sweetser  (18.')3)  in  Sen.  E.x.  Doe.  01.  33d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  2,  1854.  Madawakanton. — Muny- 
l)0nny  in  II.  R.  Rej).  138,  33d  Cong.,  Istse.ss.,  10, 
1854.  Manchokatous. — Prise  de  Pos.session  (1089) 
in  Miirgry,  DC'C.,  V,  34,  1883.  Mandawakantons. — 
Ind.  All.  Rep.,  853, 1847.  Mandawakanton  Sioux. — 
Ibid.  Mandeouacantons. — Le Sueur  (1700)  in  Miir- 
gry,  Dt'C.,  VI,  81,  1880.  Mawtawbauntowahs. — 
Carver,  Trav.,  00,  1778.  Mdawakontons. — Minn. 
Hist.  Soo.  Coll.,  HI,  80,  1880.  Mdawakontonwans. — 
Ibid.,  81.  M’day-wah-kaun-twan  Dakotas. — Ram- 
.sey,  ibid.,  I,  45.  1872.  M’day-wah-kauntwaun 
Sioux. — Sibley,  ibid.,  47.  M’daywakantons. — Ibid., 
Ill, 250,1880.  iffi'daywawkawntwawns. — Neill, Hist. 
Minn.,  144,  note,  1858.  Mdeiyedan. — Ashley,  let- 
ter to  Dorsey,  Jan.  1880.  Mde-wahantonwan. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,248,  1851.  M’dewakan- 
ton.— Nicollet,  Rep.  on  Upper  Miss.  R.,  inap,  1843. 
Mde-wa-kan-ton-wan. — Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  144, 
note,  18.58.  Mdewakaijtoijwan. — Riggs,  Dakota 
Gram,  and  Diet.,  vii,  18.52.  M’de-wakan-towwans. 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  78,  1850.  M’de- 
wakant’wan.— Ibid.  Md-Wakans.— Peet  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  VIII,  304,  1886.  Mdwakantonwans.— Riggs 
in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  III,  1'26,  1880.  Medaqua- 
kantoan. — Ramsey  (1853)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  01,  33d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  324,  1854.  Medawah-Kanton. — 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  507, 1843.  Med-a-wakan-toan. — 
Sweetser  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  33d  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
2,  1^54.  Medawakantons. — Ind..\lf.  Rep.,  494, 1839. 
Med-a-wa-kanton  Sioux. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  495,  1838. 
Medawakantwan. — Parker,  Minn.  Handbk.,  140, 
1857.  Me-da-we-con  tong. — U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  368, 
1826.  Medaykantoans. — Ramsey  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
01,  33d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  337,  1854.  Med  ay-wah- 
kawn-t’waron, — Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849, 
78.  18.50.  Medaywakanstoan. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  18, 
1851.  Med-ay-wa-kan-toan. — IT.  S.  Stat.,  X,  50, 
1853.  Medaywokant’wans. — Pike  quoted  by  Neill, 
Hist.  Minn.,  288,  18.58.  Me-de-wah-kantoan.— 
Sweetser  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  01,  33d  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
321,  1851.  Medewakantoans.— Sweet.ser  in  Son. 
Ex.  Doc.  29, 32d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  14, 1853.  Medewa- 
kantons. — Neill  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  ‘260, 
1872.  Mede-wakan-t’wans. — Ramsey  in  Ind.  A If. 
Rei>.  1819,  72,1850.  Mediwanktons.— Keane  in  Stan- 
ford, Compend.,  621,  1878.  Medwakantonwan.— 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Iii,  190,  1880.  Menchoka- 
tonx.— Perrot  (1689)  quoted  by  Neill,  Hist.  Minn., 
141,  18.58.  Menchokatouches.  — Perrot  (1689)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  n,  pt.  2,  31,  note,  1864. 
Mencouacantons. — Relation  of  PCmicaut  (1700)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in. 6,  1880.  Mendawahkan- 
ton.— Prescott  (1847)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
II,  108,  1852.  Men-da-wa-kan  ton. -Prescott,  ibid., 
170.  Mendeouacanton. — LeSucur(1700)  in^^argry, 
DOc.,  VI,  80,  1886.  Mendeouacantous. — La  Harpo 
(l700)inShca,Early  Voy.,104, 1861.  Mendewacan- 
tongs.— Schoolcraft,  Trav.,  307,  1821.  Mende 
Wahkan  toan.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peter’s  R„  i,  378, 
1824.  Mende-Wakan-Toann,— Maximilian,  Trav., 
149,  1843.  Mendouca-ton.— La  Harpe  (1700)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  iii,  27,  18.51.  Mendu- 
wakanton. — Huehschmann  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribe.s,  vi,  707, 1^57.  MenowaKautong. — Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  127,  1810.  Menowa  Kontong.— 


Farnham,  Trav.,  32,  1843.  Midewakantonwans.— 
Domenech,  De.serts  N.  Am.,  ii,  26,  1860.  Min'-da- 
war'-car-ton.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  30,  1806. 
Minokantongs, — Schoolcraft,  Trav.,  308,  18‘21. 
Minowakanton. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  145, 
1814.  Minowa  Kantong. — Brown,  We.st.  Gaz.,  208, 
1817.  Minoway-Kantong. — Scherinerhorn  ( 1812)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  Ii,  40,  1814.  Minoway 
Kautong. — Ibid,  (misprint).  Minow  Kantong. — 
Schoolcraft,  Trav.,  286, 1821.  Mundaywahkanton.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  303,  1854. 
Munday  Wawkantons. — Snelling,  Tales  of  N.  W., 
231, 1830.  0-man-ee.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  li, 
141, 1852.  0-maum-ee.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  162, 1885.  Peopleof  the  Lake.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  145,  1814.  Siou  Mendeouacanton.— 
Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Margry,  D(;‘C.,  vi,  80, 1886.  Sioux 
Mindawarcarton. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  28, 
1800.  Sioux  of  the  River.— Seymour,  Sketches  of 
Minn.,  133,  850.  Siouxs  of  the  Lakes. — U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties  (1815),  869,  1873.  Win-de-wer-rean-toon.- 
Arrowsmith,  map.  N.  Am.  (1795),  1814. 

Meamskinisht  (‘porcupine-foot  grove’). 
A T.simshian  mission  village  founded 
in  1889  and  settled  by  the  Kitkstin.  In 
1897  the  population  was  about  50  — Dor- 
sey in  Am.  Antiq.,  xix,  280,  1897 

Measurements.  Among  civil  izetl  peojile, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  metric 
system,  linear  mea.surements  were  de- 
rived mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  the 
human  body,  and  although  in  later  cen- 
uries  these  measurements  became  stand- 
ardized, it  is  not  long  since  they  were  all 
determined  directly  from  the  human 
frame.  It  is  still  common,  even  for  white 
men,  in  the  aUsence  of  a graduati'd  rule, 
to  compute  the  inch  by  the  transverse 
dimension  of  the  terminal  joint  of  the 
thumb,  and  for  women  to  estimate  a yard 
by  stretching  cloth  from  the  no.«e  to  the 
tips  of  the  lingers — the  arm  being  ex- 
tended and  thrown  strongly  backward — 
or  to  estimate  an  eighth  of  a yard  by  the 
length  of  the  middle  linger.  The  use  of 
the  span  as  a .standard  of  lineal  ineasure 
is  also  still  quite  common.  Within  the 
last  80  years  it  has  been  a custom  for 
traders  ' to  sell  cloth  to  Indians  by 
the  natural  yard  or  by  the  brai'C,  and 
although  this  measure  on  a traderof  small 
stature  might  be  much  less  than  8 feet, 
the  Indians  jireferred  it  to  the  yardstick. 
Below  is  given  a list  of  what  may  be  called 
natural  measures  which  are  known  to 
have  been  employed  by  Indians.  Some 
of  the  larger  measures  have  been  in 
general  use  among  many  tribes,  while 
some  of  the  smaller  ones  have  been  used 
by  the  Navaho  and  Pueblo  shamans  in 
making  sacrificial  and  ot  her  .sacredolijects 
ami  in  executing  their  dry-paintings. 
Some  are  aiso  emjiloyed  by  Pueblo  women 
in  making  and  decorating  their  pottery. 

JAncar  measures.— 1.  One  finger  width: 
the  greatest  xvidth  of  the  terminal  joint 
of  the  little  finger  in  the  palmar  aspect. 
2.  Two  finger  widths:  the  greatest  width 
of  the  terminal  joints  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond fingers  held  closely  together,  taken 
in  the  palmar  asjiect.  8.  Three  finger 
widths:  the  greatest  width  of  the  terminal 
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joints  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  fin- 
gers, taken  as  above.  4.  Four  finger 
widths;  the  width  of  the  terminal  joints 
of  all  four  fingers  of  one  hand,  taken  un- 
der the  same  conditions.  5.  The  joint; 
the  length  of  a single  digital  phalanx, 
usually  the  middle  phalanx  of  the  little 
finger.  6.  The  palm;  the  width  of  the 
open  palm,  includingtheadducted  thumb. 
7.  The  finger  stretch;  from  the  tip  of  the 
first  to  the  tip  of  the  fourth  finger,  both 
fingers  being  extended.  8.  The  span; 
the  same  as  our  span,  i.  e.,  froiu  the  tip 
of  the  thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  index  fin- 
ger, both  stretched  as  far  apart  as  pos- 
sible. 9.  The  great  span;  from  the  tip  of 
the  thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  little  finger, 
all  the  digits  being  extended,  while 
the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  strongly 
adducted.  10.  The  cubit;  from  the  point 
of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  extended 
middle  finger,  the  arm  being  bent.  _ 11. 
The  short  cubit;  from  the  point  of  the 
elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  extended  little 
finger.  12.  The  natural  yard;  from  the 
middle  of  the  chest  to  the  end  of  the 
middle  finger,  the  arm  l)eing  outstretched 
laterally  at  right  angles  with  the  body; 
this  on  a tall  Indian  e(]uals  3 feet  or  more; 
among  some  tribes  the  measure  is  taken 
from  the  mouth  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 
finger.  13.  The  natural  fathom,  or  brace; 
measured  laterally  on  the  outstretched 
arms,  across  the  ch'est,  from  the  tip  of  one 
middle  finger  to  the  tip  of  the  other;  this 
is  twice  the  natural  yard,  or  about  6 feet. 
The  stature  of  white  men  usually  equals 
or  exceeds  this  measure,  while  among 
Indians  the  contrary  is  the  rule — the  arm 
of  the  Indian  being  usually  proportion- 
ally longer  than  the  arm  of  the  white. 
This  standard  was  commonly  adopted  by 
Indian  traders  of  the  N.  in  former  days. 
They  called  it  “brace,”  a word  taken 
from  the  old  French.  There  seems  to  be 
no  evidence  that  the  foot  was  ever  em- 
l)loyed  by  the  Indians  as  a standard  of 
linear  measure,  as  it  was  among  the 
European  races;  but  the  pace  was  em- 
ployed in  determining  distances  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Circular  measures. — 1.  The  grasp;  an 
approximate  circle  formed  by  the  thumb 
and  index  finger  of  one  hand.  2.  The 
finger  circle;  the  fingers  of  both  hands 
held  so  as  to  inclose  a nearly  circular 
space,  the  tips  of  the  index  fingers  and 
the  tips  ot  the  thumbs  just  touching.  3. 
The  contracted  finger  circle;  like  the 
finger  circle  but  diminished  by  making 
the  first  and  second  joints  of  one  index 
finger  overlap  those  of  the  other.  4.  The 
arm  circle;  the  arms  held  in  front  as  if 
embracing  the  trunk  of  a tree,  the  tips  of 
the  middle  fingers  just  meeting. 

Scales  and  weights  were  not  known  on 
the  western  continent  previous  to  the  dis- 


covery. There  is  no  record  of  standards 
of  dry  or  liquid  measure,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  vessels  of  uniform  size  may  have 
been  used  as  such.  See  E.cchauije,  and 
the  references  thereunder.  (w.  Ji. ) 

Mecadacut.  An  Indian  village  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  between  Penobscot  and 
Kennebec  rs.,  in  Abnaki  territory,  in 
1616. 

Macadacut.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  ii,  183,  repr. 
1819.  Mecadacut. — Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hi.st.  Soc. 
Coll.,  3d  s., Ill, 22, 1833.  Mecaddacut.— Smith  (1629), 
Virginia,  il,  192,  repr.  1819. 

Mecastria.  IMentioned  by  Onate  (Doc. 
IntM.,  XVI,  114,  1871)  as  a pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico  in  1598.  It  can 
not  be  identified  witli  the  present  native 
name  of  any  of  the  ruined  settlements  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jemez.  In  another  list  by 
Onate  (ibid.,  102),  (.iuiamera  and  Ffa 
are  mentioned.  A comparison  of  the  lists 
shows  the  names  to  be  greatly  confused, 
the  mera  (of  (iuiamera)  and /la  making  a 
contorted  form  of  “Mecastn'a.” 

Mechemeton.  A division  of  the  Sisseton 
Sioux,  perhaps  the  IMiakechakesa. 
Machemeton.— Carte  dcs  Poss.  Angl.,  1777.  Meche- 
meton.—Del’  Isle,  map  (1703)  in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn., 
161,  1858.  Mechemiton.— Anville,  map  of  N.  Am., 
1752. 

Mechgachkamic.  A former  village,  per- 
haps belonging  to  the  Unami  Delawares, 
probably  near  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Mechgachkamic. — Doc.  of  1619  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  xui,  25, 1881.  Mochgeychkonk. — Doc.  of  1655, 
ibid.,  48  (identical?). 

Mechkentowoon.  A tribe  of  the  Mahi- 
can  confederacy  formerly  living,  accord- 
ing to  Ruttenber,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Hud- 
son r.  above  Catskill  cr.,  N.  Y.  De  Laet 
and  early  maps  place  tliem  lower  down 
the  stream.  (J.  m.  ) 

Machkentiwomi. — De  Laet,  Nov.  Orb.,  72,  1633. 
Mechkentiwoom. — Map  ca.  1614  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  I,  1856.  Mechkentowoon. — Wassenaar  (ca. 
1630)  in  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  71,  1872. 
Wechkentowoons,— Ruttenber,  ibid. ,86  (mi.sprint). 

Mecopen.  An  Algonquian  village,  in 
158.5,  s.  of  Alliemarle  sd.,  near  the  mouth 
of  Roanoke  r.,  N.  0. 

Mecopen.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  I,  map,  repr. 
1819.  - Moquopen. — Dutch  map  (1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  i,  1856. 

Medals.  From  time  immemorial  loyalty 
has  been  rewarded  by  the  conferring  of 
land  and  titles  of  nobility,  by  the  per- 
sonal thanks  of  the  sovereign,  the  pre- 
sentation of  medals,  and  the  bestowal  of 
knightly  orders  the  insignia  of  which 
were  hung  on  the  breast  of  the  recipient. 
With  the  Indian  chief  it  was  the  same. 
At  first  he  was  supplied  with  copies  of  his 
own  weapons,  and  then  with  the  white 
man’s  implements  of  war  when  he  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  their  use.  Brass 
tomahawks  especially  were  presented  to 
the  Indians.  Tecumseh  carried  such  a 
tomahawk  in  his  belt  when  he  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  Canada, 
and  his  chief  warrior,  John  Naudee, 
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removed  it  and  the  silver  belt  buckle  from 
the  body.  There  were  also  presented  to 
the  Indian  chiefs  silver  hat-bands,  cliased 
and  engraved  with  the  royal  arms;  silver 
gorgets  to  be  worn  suspended  from  the 
neck  and  having  the  royal  arms  and  em- 
blems of  peace  engrav(‘d  upon  them;  and 
silver  belt  biu-kles,  many  of  whii-h  ex- 
ceeded 8 in.  in  diameter.  The  |)otenev 
of  the  medal  was  soon  appreciated  as  a 
means  of  retaining  the  Indian’s  allegi- 
ance, in  which  it  ])layed  a most  im])ortant 
part.  While  gratifying  the  vanity  of  the 
recipient,  it  aj)pealed  to  him  as  an  em- 
blem of  fealty  or  of  chieftainship,  and 
in  time  had  a place  in  the  legends  of  the 
tribe. 

The  earlier  medals  issued  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Indians  of  North  America 
have  bec-ome extremely  rare  from  various 
causes,  chief  among  which  was  the  change 
of  government  under  which  the  Indian 
may  have  been  living,  as  each  govern- 
ment was  extremely  zealous  in  searching 
out  all  medals  conferred  by  a j)revious 
one  and  substituting  medals  of  its  own. 
Anothercause  has  been  that  within  recent 
years  Indians  took  their  medals  to  the 
nearest  silversmith  to  have  them  con- 
verted into  gorgets  and  amulets.  After 
the  Revolution  the  United  States  replaced 
the  English  medals  with  its  own,  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a regular  series 
of  Indian  peace  medals.  JMany  of  the 
medals  presented  to  the  North  American 
Indians  were  not  dated,  and  in  many 
instances  were  struck  for  other  purposes. 

Spanish  Meoaes. — Piarly  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries also  presented  medals  to  the 
Indians;  these  are  often  found  in  graves 
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in  those  portions  of  the  United  States 
onceoccupied  by  the  Spanish.  Several  of 
these  medals  were  found  at  the  old  Cay- 
uga mission  in  New  York,  estahlislu'd 
in  1687  for  the  Huron  refugees  among 
the  Irocpiois  and  discontinued  80  years 
later.  “The  medals  are  of  a religious 
character,  and  are  siipjiosed  to  luive  been 
given,  in  recognition  of  religious  zeal  or 


other  service,  by  the  early  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries” (Betts,  p.  32).  One  of  these 
medals  is  as  follows: 

1682.  01iver.se,  the  Virgin  Mary,  standing  on  a 
crescent  and  clouds,  surrounded  by  a rayed  glory, 
in  Held  lilSJ:  legciul.  Nucstra  SrFiora  dc.  Giuida- 
lupr.  Ora  Pro  yobis^  Mmeo.  Reverse,  liust  of  San 
Franci.'^co  de  Assisi  in  dre.ss  of  a monk,  a lialo 
above;  legend,  Francisco  Ora  Pro  Xobis.  Brass 
and  silver;  size,  l}g  by  li  in. 

In  LS64  there  was  found  at  Rrairie  du 
Chien,  Wis.,  in  an  Indian  grave,  a silver 
medal,  now  in  possession  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Historical  Society,  “supposed  to  have 
been  given  to  Huisconsin,  aSauk  and  Fox 
chief”  (Betts,  ji.  289).  This  was  one  of 
the  regular  “service  medals”  awarded  by 
Spain  to  members  of  her  army. 

Obverse,  bust  of  king  to  left;  legend,  Carolus 
1 1 1 Paj  de  Fspana  c dc  las  hidias.  Reverse,  within 
a cactus  wreath.  Par  Mcrilo.  Silver;  size,  2J  in., 
with  loop. 

French  Canadian  jMedals. — The  earli- 
est record  of  peace  medals  in  connection 
with  the  Canadian  Indians  is  found  in 
Canada  Correspondence  (ieneral,  vol.  iv, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  “aCaugh- 
nawaga  chief,  November  27,  1670,  who 
holds  preciously  a medal  jiresented  to  him 
by  the  king.”  Leroux  (p.  II)  includesa 
medal  cau.sed  to  be  struck  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  in  1681  for  jnvsentation  toCana- 
dian  Indians.  A large  medal  was  i.ssued  in 
France  in  commemoration  of  the  reign- 
ing family;  this  example  ))roved  so  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Indians  that  a series  of 
six,  varying  slightly  in  design  and  in  size 
from  ly*,;  to  8]\;  in.,  was  issued  for  presenta- 
tion to  them.  Very  few  of  the  originals 
are  now  known  to  exist,  but  many  re- 
strikes have  been  made  from  the  dies  in 
the  Musee  Monetaire  at  Paris. 

1693.  Obverse,  head  of  the  king  to  right,  laii- 
rented;  legend,  Ludorinis  Mai/nns  Pcx  Christian- 
issimus.  Rever.'^e,  four  busts  in  lield:  legend. 
Felicilas  Pomus  Ai(;insl;v.  Snen  Polpli,  Lud.  1), 
Burg.  Pliid  D.  (\ird.  D.  Bitur.  M.  />.  C.  .V.  (\ III. 

After  the  (U*ath  of  the  Doljihin,  in  1712, 
the  reverse  tyjie  was  changed,  t wo  figures 
replaciipg  the  four  busts  of  Louis,  the 
Dauphin,  :ind  his  two  sons.  Of  this  medal 
only  restrikes  are  now  known. 

171-.  Obverse,  bust  of  king  to  right;  legend, 
Ludoriciis  XIII I.  D.  G.  FF.  X,\V.  REX.  Re- 
verse. two  Roman  warriors;  legend,  IIOXOR  FT 
VlRTl'S.  Silver;  bronze,  size,  2*  in. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  a smaller  medal 
of  similar  design  was  issued,  bearing  on 
the  obverse  the  head  of  the  king  to  the 
right,  draped  and  latireated;  legend, 
Louis  A'I’/iV.r  ('In'isliioiissinius.  A cojiy 
of  this  medal  has  been  found  with  the 
legend  erased  :nid  George  111  stamped  in 
its  place  (McLachlan,  p.  9).  fc^ilver; 
bronze;  size,  2 in. 

The  (umeral  De  Levi  medal  of  16.88, 
atidthatof  thetir.st  Intendant-General  of 
Canada,  .b'an  Varin,  of  1688,  though  in- 
cluded by  Leroux  (ji.  15)  among  the 
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peace  medals,  are  excluded  by  Betts  and 
other  writers.  Leroux  (p.  17)  figures 
the  French  Oswego  medal  of  1758  as  be- 
longing to  the  peace  medal  series.  “As 
medals  were  freely  distributed  about 
this  time,  some  of  them  may  have  been 
placed  in  Indian  hands”  (Beauchamp, 
p.  64). 

1758.  Obverse,  head  of  king  to  left,  nude  and 
hair  flowing;  legend,  Ludoi'icas  XV  Orbis  Im- 
perator;  in  e.xergue,  17!>8.  Reverse,  in  field  four 
Torts;  legend,  ll'esd,  (hwego,  Port  Mahmi;  in  ex- 
ergue, Expung.  Sti.  Davidis  Arce  et  Solo  Eguata. 
Silver;  brass;  size,  in. 

British  Med.vls. — The  earliest  medals 
presented  to  American  Indians  by  the 
English  colonists  are  those  known  as  the 
Pamunkey  series.  By  Act  38,  Laws  of 
Virginia,  in  the  14th  year  of  King  Charles 
II,  March,  1661  (see  Ilening’s  Statutes, 
II,  185),  there  were  caused  to  be  made, 
possibly  in  the  colony,  “silver  and  plated 
platpies  to  be  worn  by  the  Indians  when 
visiting  the  English  settlements.”  They 
were  plain  on  the  reverse,  in  order  to 
permit  the  engraving  of  the  names  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Indian  towns. 

1670.  Obverse,  bust  of  king  to  right;  legend  in 
outer  circle,  Charles  //,  KingoJ  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Ireland  and  i'irginia;  the  center  of  the 
shield  a slightly  conve.x  disk  bearing  the  legend, 
the  royal  arms,  and  in  one  cornera  tobacco  plant. 
Encircled  by  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  below  the  disk 
in  an  oval  surfa<!e,  is  the  inscription:  The  Queen 
of  Pamaankee;  above  the  disk  a crown.  Reverse, 
])lain,  with  5 rings  attached  for  suspension.  Sil- 
ver; copper:  oval;  size,  4 by  6 in. 

1670.  Obverse,  same  as  last:  legend,  Vc  King  of 

. Reverse,  a tobacco  plant;  legend,  Piomock. 

Silver;  copper;  oval;  size,  4 by  6 in. 

In  a proposal  made  by  Robert  Hunter, 
captain-general,  etc.,  to  the  chief  of  the 
Five  Nations,  at  Alliany,  Aug.  16,  1710, 
during  the  reign  of  ()ueen  Anne,  it  is  re- 
corded: “ Your  lirotherswho  have  been 
in  England  and  have  seen  the  great  Queen 
and  her  court,  have  no  doubt  informed 
you  howvainand  groundless  the  French 
boasting  has  been  all  along.  Her  Majesty 
has  sent  you  as  pledges  of  her  ])rotectioii 
a medal  for  each  nation,  with  her  royal 
efligies  on  one  side  and  the  last  gained 
battle  on  the  other.  She  has  sent  you 
her  picture,  in  silver,  twenty  to  each 
nation,  to  be  given  to  the  chief  warriors, 
to  be  worn  about  their  necks,  as  a token 
that  they  should  always  be  in  readiness 
to  fight  under  her  banner  against  the 
common  enemy.”  This  was  probably  the 
silver  medal  struck  in  1709  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  battle  and  capture  of  Tour- 
nay  by  the  British. 

1710.  Obverse,  bust  of  Queen  Anne  to  left,  hair 
bound  in  pearls,  lovelock  on  the  right  siioulder. 
in  gown,  and  mantle  on  tlie  right  shoulder,  leg- 
end, AA'iV,4  1).  G.  MAG.  PEI.  ET  HIP.  REG.; 
below,  ./.  C.  [.John  Crocker]  Reverse,  I’allas 
seated,  to  right,  resting  her  left  hand  upon  a 
Gorgian  shield  and  holding  in  tier  right  harnl 
a spear,  murally  crowned,  near  her  a pile  of 


arms  and  flags,  a town  in  the  distance;  legend, 
Tumace  Expurgalo;  in  exergue,  M.D.C.C.IX. 
Gold;  silver;  size,  Ij^g  in. 

A series  of  six  medals  was  issued  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  George  I and  George  II, 
of  similar  design,  in  bra.ss  and  copper; 
sizes,  1 ^ to  U in.  “ The  medals  were  not 
dated,  and  it  is  known  that  the  later 
Georges  u.sed  the  same  design”  (Beau- 
champ, p.  27). 

1714.  Obverse,  bust  of  king  to  right,  laureated, 
with  flowing  hair,  in  armor,  draped;  legend, 
George  King  of  Great  Pritain.  Reverse,  an  In- 
dian at  right  drawing  his  bow  on  a deer,  stand- 
ing at  left  on  a hill,  sun  above,  to  right  above 
tree  one  star,  to  left  above  Indian  three  stars. 
Bra.ss;  size,  1|  in.,  with  loop  for  .suspension. 

17.53.  Obverse,  bust  of  king  to  left,  laureated; 
legend,  Georgius  II,  I>.  G.  MAG.  PEI.  FEA. 
ET  HIP.  HEX.  F.  I).  Reverse,  the  royal  arms, 
within  the  Garter,  surmounted  by  a crown  and  a 
lion;  upon  ribbon,  below,  DIEU  ET  MON  DROl  T. 
Silver,  cast  and  chased;  size,  I5  in.,  with  loop  and 
ring. 

The  last  was  one  of  30  medals  Virought 
from  England  in  1753  by  Sir  Danvers 
Osborne,  governor  of  New  York,  for  pre- 
sentation to  friendl}'  Indians  of  the  Six 
Nations.  The  medals  were  provided  with 
broad  scarlet  ribbons  (Hist.  Mag.,  Sept. 
1865,  j).  85;  Betts,  p.  177). 

In  July,  1721,  tbe  governor  of  Penn- 
.sylvania  presented  to  the  Seneca  chief, 
Ghosont,  a gold  coronation  medal  of 
George  1,  charging  him  “to  deliver  this 
piece  into  the  hands  of  the  first  man  or 
greatest  chief  of  the  Five  Nations,  whom 
you  call  Kannygoodt,  to  be  laid  u])  and 
kept  as  a token  of  friendship  between 
them”  (Hawkins,  ii,  426). 

1721.  Obver.se,  bust  of  king  to  right,  laureated, 
hair  long,  and  in  .scale  armor,  lion’s  head  on 
breast  and  mantle;  legend,  Georgius.  I).  G.  .MAG. 
PEI.  FE.  ET  HIP.  REX.;  on  truncation,  E.  Han- 
nibal, Reverse,  the  king  seated,  to  right,  be- 
neath a canopy  of  state,  is  being  crowned  by 
Britannia,  wlio'rests  her  hand  upon  a shield;  in 
exergue,  INAUGUEATU,  Oct.  MDCCXIIII. 

The  following  medal  seems  to  have 
been  <i  trader’s  token  or  store  card,  possi- 
bly given  to  the  Indians  to  gain  their 
good  will: 

1757.  Obverse,  a trader  buying  skins  from  an 
Indian;  legend.  The  Red  Sinn  Came  to  Elton 
Daily.  Reverse,  a deer  lying  liencath  a tree;  leg- 
end, Skins  bought  at  Elions;  in  e.xerguc,  17F>7 
(Am.  .Jour.  Nuinismat.,  vn,  90).  Copper,  size, 
1|  in. 

The  first  Indian  peace  medal  manufac- 
tured in  America  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  following.  It  was  presented  by  The 
Friendly  Association  for  the  Regaining 
and  Preserving  Peace  With  the  Indians 
by  Pacific  Means,  a society  composed 
largely  of  t)iiakers.  The  dies  were  en- 
graved by  Edward  Duflield,  a watch  and 
clock  maker  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
medals  were  struck  by  Joseph  Richard- 
son, a member  of  the  society.  Many 
restrikes  have  been  issued. 

17.57.  Obverse,  bust  of  the  king  to  right,  hair  long 
and  laureated;  legend,  Georgius  II  Dei  Gratia. 
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Reverse,  Indian  and  \v!iite  man  seated,  a council 
tiro  between  them;  white  man  oilers  calumet  and 
Indian  extends  hand  for  it;  above  Indian  a rayed 
sun,  back  of  white  man  a tree;  legend.  Let  an  Look 
to  the  MostJIi(jh  telio  Blesi^cd  our  Fathers  with  Peace: 
in  exergue,  1757.  Silver;  copper;  pewter;  size, 
U in. 


INDIAN  PEACE  MEDAL  OF  1757 

On  the  capture  of  ^Montreal  by  Sir  Jef- 
frey Amherst,  Sept.  S,  17()0,  an  interesting 
series  of  medals,  known  as  tlie  compiest 
medals,  was  issued.  McLachlau  says  they 
“were  evidently  made  in  America,  and 
presented  to  the  Inxpiois  and  Onondagas, 
and  other  chiefs  who  assisted  in  the  cam- 
paign.” Toeach  of  the  23 chiefs,  though 
they  did  but  little  lighting,  was  presented 
a medal  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  who,  in 
his  diary,  under  date  of  July  21,  17(51, 
says:  “ I then  delivered  the  medals  sent 
me  by  the  General  for  those  who  went 
with  us  to  C'anada  last  ye;ir,  being  twenty- 
three  in  number.”  Beauchamp  (p.  6i) 
says:  “In  1761  Johnson  had  similar 
medals  for  theOneidas,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  found.” 

1760.  Obverse,  view  of  a town,  with  bastions,  on 
a river  front,  live  church  spires,  island  in  river;  in 
foreground,  to  left,  a bastion  with  flagof  StGeorge; 
in  exergue,  in  an  incused  oval,  I).  C.  F.;  this  side 
is  cast  and  chased.  Reverse,  in  field  engraved, 
Montreal,  remainder  plain  for  insertion  of  name 
and  tribe  of  the  recipient.  Silver;  size,  llj  in. 
Pewter;  size,  llin. 

Beauchamp (p.  66) says:  “Two medals, 
relating  to  the  capture  of  Montreal  and 
coiKpiest  of  Canada,  seem  more  likely  to 
have  been  given  by  Johnson  to  the  In- 
dians in  1761.  As  the  two  medals  have 
Indian  symbols,  and  one  Andterst’s  name, 
and  that  of  IMontreal,  they  secmi  to  suit 
every  way  Johnson’s  lavish  distribution 
of  medals  at  Otsego,  when  sent  by  his 
leader.” 

1761.  Obverse,  a lauroated  nude  tigure,  typify- 

ing the  St  Lawrence,  to  right,  reclining,  right 
arm  resting  on  the  prow  of  a galley,  paddle  in 
left  hand,  a beaver  climbing  ui>  his  left  leg: 
in  background  a standard  inscribed  Amherst 
within  a wreath  of  laurel,  surmounted  by  a lion. 
In  exergue,  a shield  with  tlenr-de-lis;  above,  a 
tomahawk,  bow,  and  iiuiver;  legend.  Conquest  of 
Canada.  Reverse,  a female  tigure,  to  right,  seated 
beneath  a pine  tree;  an  eagle  with  extended 
wings  standing  on  a rock;  before  the  female  a 
shield  of  France,  witli  club  and  tomahawk; 
legend,  Montreal  Taken.  MDCCLX:  in  exergue, 
Soe.  Promoting  Arts  and  Commerce.  Silver;  size, 
liin.  . 

1761.  Oliverse.  head  of  King  George,  to  right, 
unde,  witli  flowing  hair,  laureated;  legend, 
Oeorqe  II.  Kinq.  Reverse,  female  figure  .seated 
beneath  a pine  tree,  to  left,  weeping,  typical  of 


Canada;  behind  herabeaverclimbingupabauk; 
legend,  Canada  Subdued;  in  exergue,  MDCCLX.; 
below,  S.  P.  A.  C.  Silver;  bronze;  size,  IJ  in. 

To  commemorate  tlie  marriage  of 
(ieorge  III  and  tiueen  Charlotte  a small 
sj>ecial  medal  was  struck,  in  17(51,  for 
general  distribution  to  insure  the  alle- 
giance of  the  savages  in  the  newly  ac- 
quired jirovince  (McLachlan,  p.  13). 

1761.  Obverse,  bust  of  king  and  queen  facing 
each  other;  above,  a curtain  with  cords  and  tas- 
sels falling  midway  between  the  heads.  Reverse, 
the  royal  arms,  with  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  and 
motto' on  ribbon  below,  Dku  ct  Mon  Droit.  Sil- 
ver; size,  1.1  in.,  pierced  for  suspension. 

The  following  .«eries  of  medals  is  siqi- 
Ifosed  to  have  bt'en  struck  for  iiresenta- 
tion  to  Indian  chiefs  in  Canada  at  the 
clo.se  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars. 
There  were  live  in  the  series,  differing  in 
size  and  varying  slightly  in  design;  they 
were  formed  of  two  .yhells  joined  together; 
one  of  lead  and  others  of  pewter,  with 
tracings  of  gilding,  have  been  found. 

1762.  Obverse,  youthful  bust  of  king,  to  right, 
in  armor,  wearing  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  hair  in 
double  curl  over  ear;  legend,  Dei  Gratia.  Re- 
verse, the  royal  arms  encircled  by  the  ribbon  of 
the  Garter,  surmounted  by  a crown,  supported  by 
the  lion  and  the  unicorn;  legend,  Iloni  Suit  qui 
Mai  y Dense : on  a ribbon  below  the  motto,  Dieu 
ct  Mon  Droit.  Silver;  size,  li  by  in. 

In  1763  Pontiac  rebelled  against  British 
rule,  and  the  (tovernment  entered  into 
treaty  with  the  remaining  friendly  chiefs. 
A council  was  held  at  Niagara  in  1764, 
at  which  time  the  series  of  three  medals 
known  as  the  “ Pontiac  con.spiracy 
medals”  was  presented  to  the  chiefs  and 
and  principal  warriors. 

1764.  Obverse,  bust  of  king,  to  left,  in  armor 
and  in  very  high  relief,  long  hair  tied  with  rib- 
bon, laureated:  legend.  Gcoryius  III.  D.A.M. 
BRI.  FRA.  FT  IlIB.  RKX.  F.  D.  Rever.se,  aii 
officer  and  an  Indian  .seated  on  a rustic  bench  in 
foreground:  on  the  banks  of  a river,  to  right, 
three  houses  on  a rocky  ]>oint;  at  innetion  of 
river  with  ocean,  two  ships  under  full  .sail.  Tlie 
Indian  holds  in  his  left  hand  a calumet,  with  liis 
right  grasps  the  hand  of  the  officer;  at  left  of 
Indian,  in  the  background,  a tree,  at  right  a 
mountain  range:  legend.  Ilappy  While.  Cnited;  in 
exergue,  176/,.  In  field,  stamped  in  two  small  in- 
cu.sed  circles,  D.C.F.  and  *V  I'orl-.  Silver;  size, 
3i'n  by  in.;  loop,  a calumet  and  an  eagle’s 
wing.' 

lu  17(55  a treaty  was  made  with  the 
British  and  Pontiac,  and  his  chiefs  were 
presented  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  at 
()swego,  with  the  medals  known  as  “the 
lion  ami  wolf  medals.”  A large  nundier 
of  these  were  distributed,  and  two  reverse 
dies  have  been  found.  The  design  repre- 
sents the  expulsion  of  France  from  Can- 
ada (see  Parkman,  Pontiac  Cunsi)iracy, 
chap,  xxxi;  Betts, p.  238;  Leroux,  p.  15*6; 
McLachlan,  ji.  13). 

17(!5.  Obverse,  bust  of  king  to  right,  in  armor, 
wearing  the  ribbon  of  the  Garter;  legend.  Geor- 
(fius  III  Dei  Gratia.  Reverse,  to  left,  the  Hritisli 
lion  reposing  under  a tree:  to  right,  a snarling 
wolf:  behind  lion,  a ehnreh  and  two  houses:  lie- 
hind  wolf,  trees  and  bushes.  Silver;  size,  2j  in. 
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A large  body  of  Indians  assembled  in 
general  council  at  iMontreal,  Aug.  17, 
1778,  representing  the  Sioux,  Sauk, 
Foxes,  Menominee,  Winnebago,  (Tttawa, 
rotawatomi,  and  Chippewa.  It  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  at  this  time  the 
presentiition  of  the  medals  took  place,  in 
consideration  of  the  assistance  rendered 
the  British  in  the  campaigns  of  Kentucky 
and  Illinois  and  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  Cen.  llaldimand,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
Canada,  also  gave  a certificate  with  each 
medal  (see  Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  F., 
1898;  Betts,  p.  284-288). 

1778.  Obverse,  bust  of  king  to  riglit,  wearing 
ribbon  of  the  Garter.  Reverse,  tlie  royal  arms, 
surrounded  l)y  ribbon  of  the  Garter  and  motto, 
surmounted  by  a crown,  supported  by  the  lion 
and  the  unicorn;  at  bottom  ribbon,  with  motto, 
nieii  ct  Mon  Droit;  shield  of  pretense  crowned. 
Silver;  size,  28  in.,  with  loop  for  snspen.sion. 

The  following  medals  were  presented, 
until  about  the  time  of  the  war  of  1812, 
to  Indian  chiefs  for  meritorious  service, 
and  continued  in  use  possibly  until  re- 
placed by  those  of  1814  (Leroux,  p.  157): 

1775.  Obverse,  bust  of  the  king,  to  left,  with 
hair  (airled,  wearing  ribbon  of  tlie  Garter;  legend, 
Gcon/itis  III  Dei  Gratia.  Reverse,  the  royal  arms 
with'  supporters;  surmounted  by  crown  and  ril)- 
bon  of  the  Garter;  below,  ribbon  with  motto, 
Dicnet  Mon  Droit.  Silver;  size,2i  in.,  with  loop 
for  suspension. 

1794.  Obverse,  bust  of  king  to  right,  in  armor, 
wearing  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  hair  long,  cloak 
over  shoulders;  two  laurel  branches  from  bottom 
of  medal  to  height  of  shoulders  of  bust;  legend, 
Oeorqius  III  Dei  Gratia;  in  exergue,  IT'S/..  Re- 
verse, on  plain  field,  the  royal  arms  with  sup- 
porters, surmounted  by  helmet  and  crest,  encir- 
cled by  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  and  below  ribbon 
and  motto.  Silver;  size,  U in. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  the 
Government,  desirous  of  marking  its  ap- 
preciation of  tile  services  rendered  by  its 
Indian  allies,  besides  making  other  pres- 
ents and  grants  of  land,  caused  the  fol- 
lowing medal,  in  three  sistes,  to  be  struck 
in  silver  for  presentation  to  the  chiefs  and 
principal  warriors  (Leroux,  p.  158); 

1811.  Obverse,  bu.st  with  older  head  of  king  to 
right,  laureated.  draped  in  an  ermine  mantle, 
secured  in  front  with  a large  bow  of  ribbon, 
wearingthecollarand  jewel  of  BtGeorge;  legend. 
Gcorgiun  III  Dei  Gratia  Dritanniarum  Hex  I<\  D.; 
under  bust,  T.  117/on,  .Tan.  S.  Reverse,  the  royal 
arms  of  Great  Britain  with  shield  of  pretense  of 
Hanover,  surmounted  by  a crown  and  crested 
helmet,  all  encircled  by  ribbon  of  the  Garter  and 
supporters,  below  a ribbon  with  motto,  Dkn  ft 
Mon  Droit;  above  ribbon,  a rose,  thistle,  and 
shamrock:  behind  helmet  on  both  sides,  a display 
of  acanthus  leaves;  in  exergue,  ISl.',.  Silver; 
size,  2}  to  4R  in. 

The  following  medal,  in  three  sizes, 
was  struck  in  1840  for  particii)ant.«  in  the 
early  treaties  of  the  ()iteen’s  reign.  It  is 
possible  that  it  may  have  been  presented 
also  to  the  Indians  of  Lower  Canada  who 
took  no  part  in  the  abortive  U])rising  of 
1837  (McLachlan,  p.  38;  Leroux,  ]).  181): 

1840.  Obverse,  bust  of  Queen,  to  right,  crowned; 
legend,  Victoria  Dei  Gratia  Hritanniarum  Reijina 


F.  D.;  under  neck  W.  Wyon,  B.  A.  Revers^ 
arms  of  Great  Britain,  surmounted  by  crown  ana 
crested  helmet,  encircled  by  ribbon  of  the  Garter, 
supported  bv  the  lion  and  the  unicorn;  below, 
ribbon  with  motto,  Dieii  d Mon  Droit,  the  rose 
and  thistle;  in  exergue,  mO.  Silver;  sizes,  2|  to 
4,»,  in. 

The  medal  known  as  the  Ashburton 
treaty  medal  was  given  through  Loril 
Ashburton,  in  1842,  tc  the  Micmac  and 
other  eastern  Indians  for  services  as  guards 
and  hunters,  and  assistance  in  laying  out 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

1812.  Obverse,  bust  of  queen  in  an  inner  den- 
tilaled  circle,  garland  of  roses  around  psyche 
knot;  under  bust,  R.  U7/011;  no  legend.  Reverse, 
arms  of  Great  Britain  in  an  inner  circle,  sur- 
niounteil  by  a crowned  and  crested  helmet,^encir- 
cled  by  the  ribbon  of  the  Garter;  legew<l,  t idoria 
Dei  Gratia  Hritannianun  Beyina  Fid.  Def.  Rib- 
bon in  lower  Held  backed  by  the  rose  and  thistle 
(Betts,  p.  159).  Silver:  size,  2i»a  in. 

In  1848  the  Peninsular  War  inedal  was 
issued,  to  be  given  to  any  officer,  non- 
commissioned officer,  or  soldier  who  had 
participated  in  any  battle  or  siege  from 
1793  to  1814.  In  general  orders,  dated 
Horse  Guards,  June  1, 1847,  were  included 
the  liattlesof  Chateaugay,  Oct.  28,  1813, 
and  of  Chrystlers  Farm,  Nov.  11,  1813, 
covering  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the 
American  army  in  1813.  “Tlie  medal 
was  also  conferred  upon  the  Indians,  the 
name  of  the  battles  engraved  on  clasps, 
and  the  name  of  the  recipient  on  the 
edge  of  the  medal,  with  title  of  warrior” 
(Leroux,  p.  177). 

1848.  Obverse,  bust  of  the  queen  to  right,  crown- 
ed; legend,  t'ictor/a  ife<7M!a;  below  bust,  184S,  and 
U'.  IVi/on,  B.  A.  Reverse,  figure  of  the  queen  111 
royal  'robes,  standing  on  a dais,  crowning  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  w'ho  is 
kneeling  before  lier;  by  side  of  dais  a crouching 
lion;  in  exergue,  1703-lSU.  Silver;  size,  2i  in., 
witli  loop  for  suspension. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  visit  to 
Canada  in  1880  was  received  by  Indians 
in  full  ceremonial  dress.  Each  chief  was 
presented  with  a large  silver  medal,  while 
the  warriors  received  smaller  medals. 
This  medal  is  known  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales  medal. 

18()0.  Obverse,  head  of  queen  to  right,  undrap- 
ed and  crowned;  legend.  Victoria  1).  G.  Beyina F.  D. 
In  lower  right-hand  field,  the  three  feathers  and 
motto;  lower  left-hand  field,  J.SfiO.  Reverse,  the 
royal  arms  surmounted  by  a helmet,  crown,  and 
lion,  with  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  and  on  the  ribl)on 
below,  Dieud  Mon  Droit;  at  back,  ro.ses,  sham- 
rock, and  thistle:  in  exergue,  1S60.  Silver:  .size, 
2 in.,  with  loop  for  suspension. 

In  18()0,  when  the  Government  had  ac- 
([tiired  the  latuls  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company’s  territory  and  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  tlie  Indian  land  titles,  the.  follow- 
ing medal  was  presented  to  the  Indians 
under  Treaty  No.  1.  In  the  Rejiort  of 
the  Commi.wsioners  it  is  stated:  “In  ad- 
dition each  Indian  received  a dress,  a tlag, 
and  a medal  as  marks  of  distinction.” 
These  medals  at  first  were  not  struck  for 
this  occasion. 
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18()0.  Obverse,  head  of  tlie  (}ueeii  to  right, 
crowned;  legend.  Victoria  Reyina;  under  bust,  J. 
M.  and  B.  .s'  C.  Reverse,  two  branehes  of 

oak,  center  field  plain  for  the  engraving  of  name 
and  tribe  of  recipient.  Silver;  ,'iize,  Si'ia  in. 

Tjie  very  Uir>re  Confederation  medal  of 
1867,  with  an  extni  rim  soldered  on  it, 
was  used  in  1872  for  Treaty  No.  2.  It 
was  presenteil  to  the  Indians  suh.se(inent 
to  the  ac(iuisition  of  the  Iltidson’s  Bay 
Company’s  territory,  at  wliieli  time  the  In 
dian  titles  were  extinguished.  “Twenty- 
five  were  pre])ared,  hut  found  so  cuin- 
bersome  no  more  were  ii.'^ed”  (Leroux, 
p.  219). 

1872.  Obverse,  bust  of  queen  to  right,  within 
an  inner  circle  having  milled  edge  ground,  with 
veil  anil  necklace:  legend.  Dominion  of  Canado; 
below,  Cliir/x  Mcdtd,  1ST2;  below  bust,  S'.  ]\'i/on. 
Reverse,  in  inner  circle  Rritannia  .seated  vVith 
lion  and  four  female  llgures,  represimting  the 
four  original  ])rovinces  of  the  Canadian  confed- 
eration; legend,  Jiircnatnud  I'atriusVuior  Canada 
Inxtanrata,  1SI>7:  in  outtw  circle,  Indiann  of  the 
North  H'fsf  Tcititorirs.  Silver;  bronze;  size,  Sj  in. 

The  following 
m e d a 1 was 
struek  especial  I y 
to  rei)laoe  the 
large  and  inar- 
tistic medal  last 
describerl,  and 
was  intended  for 
presentation  at 
future  treaties: 

1873.  Obverse, 
head  of  queen  to 
right,  crowned  with 
veil  and  necklace, 
draped;legend,  I’fc- 
toria  I>.  G.  Britt. 

REG.  F.  ]).;  below 
bust,  J.  S.  ITgo?). 

Reverse,  a general 
ollicer  in  full  uni- 
form , to  right, 
grasping  the  hand  of  an  Indian  chief  who  wears 
a feather  headdress  and  leggings;  pipe  of  peace 
at  feet  of  figures;  in  background,  at  back  of  In- 
dian, several  wigwams;  back  of  officer,  a half  sun 

above  horizon:  legend,  Indian  Treatij  No. , on 

lower  edge,  187-.  Silver;  size,  3 in.,  with  loop  for 
suspension. 

A sei’ies  of  three  medals  was  struck  by 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  for  jiresenta- 
tion  to  the  Indians  of  the  great  North- 
west for  faithful  services.  These  were 
engraved  by  G.  II.  Ktichler  of  the  Bir- 
mingham mint,  1790  to  ISOo. 

1793.  Obverse,  bust  of  king  to  left,  long  hair  and 
draped;  legend,  Georyim  III  l>.  G.  Britanniarn7n 
Rex  Fidci.  Drf.;  under  bust,  G.  II.  K.  Reverse, 
arms  of  the  Hud.son’s  Hay  Company;  argent,  a 
cross  gules,  four  beavers  iirojicr,  to  the  left,  sur- 
mounted by  a helmet  and  crest,  a fox  supported 
by  two  stags;  motto  on  ribbon.  Pro  I'cUr.  Otdem 
(Leroux,  j).  .59).  Silver:  .sizes.  l{g  by  3 in. 

MMD.\r,s  OF  THE  UxiTEi)  STATES. — The 
earliest  known  Indian  medal  struck 
within  the  United  States  is  that  of  1780, 
as  follows: 

1780.  Obverse,  arms  of  Virginia:  legend,  Rebrl- 
Uon  to  Ti/rants  is  Obedience  to  God.  Reverse,  an 
officer  arid  an  Indian  seated  under  a tree,  the  In- 


dian holding  a calumet  in  hi.s  hand;  in  the  back- 
ground. a .sea  on  which  are  three  ships,  in  the 
middle-ground,  a rocky  point  and  a house;  legend, 
Happ;/  While  United.  Silver;  pewter;  size,  2J  in.; 
loop,  a calumet  and  an  eagle’s  wing. 

The  pewter  medal  presented  by  the 
Government  to  the  Indians  rejiresented 
at  the  Ft  llarmar  treaty  in  Ohio,  in  1789, 
hears  on  the  obverse  the  bust  of  Wash- 
ington with  full  face,  and  on  tlie  reverse 
the  clas]ied  hands  and  crossed  calumet 
and  tomahawk,  with  the  date  1789,  and 
legend,  FnendtJiip,  the  Pipe  o f Peace.  The 
tribes  present  at  the  treaty  were  the  Ot- 
tawa, Delawares,  Hurons,  Sauk,  Pota- 
watonu,  and  Chippewa. 

Of  the  early  United  States  medals  po.s- 
sibly  the  most  interesting  is  that  known 
as  the  Red  Jacket  medal,  jire.^ented  to 
this  celebrated  Seneca  by  Washington  at 
]’hiladelj)hia  in  1792.  This  was  one  of 
several  similar  medals,  one  of  which  is 
dated  179.3.  Of  it  Loulfat  .says:  “The 

m e d a 1 s wei’e 
made  at  the 
United  States 
iMint  when  Dr 
Ritteid  rouse  was 
director,  1792- 
1795.”  See 
.Tackei. 

1792.  Obverse. 
Wasbingtoir  iu  uni- 
form, barebeiidcd, 
facing  to  the  right, 
presenting  a pipe  to 
an  liulian  ciiief, 
who  is  .smoking  it; 
the  Indian  is  stand- 
ing. and  lias  ii 
largo  medal  sus- 
pended from  his 
neck.  On  the  left 
is  a pine  tree,  at 
its  foot  a toma- 
hawk; in  the  background,  a farmer  jilow- 
ing;  in  exergue,  George  Washington  Presi- 
dent 77.92— all  engraved.'  Reverse,  arms  and 
crest  of  the  United  States  on  the  breast  of 
the  eagle,  in  tl'.e  right  talon  of  which  i.s 
an  olive  branch,  in  the  left  a sheaf  of  arrow.s, 
in  its  beak  a ribbon  Avith  the  motto  F Plu- 
ribus  Unnni;  above,  a glory  breaking  through 
the  clouds  and  surrounded  by  13  stars.  Size, 
(>J  by  -Ij  in. 

In  the  Greenville  treaty  of  1795,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Hurons,  Delawares,  Ottawa, 
Chippewa,  Potawatomi,  Sauk,  and  other 
tribes,  a jiart  of  the  function,  as  u.«ual, 
involved  the  presentation  of  peacemedals. 
The  medal  iu  this  case  was  a facsimile  of 
the  oval  Red  Jacket  medal,  in  silver,  en- 
graved and  chased,  with  a change  in  the 
date  to  1795.  Size,  4 by  6 in.  As  there 
were  many  signers,  a considerable  num- 
ber of  the.se  medals  mu.st  have  been  di.s- 
tributed. 

During  the  second  administration  of 
Wa.shington,  in  1796,  there  was  i.ssued  a 
series  of  four  medals,  in  silver  and  bronze, 
called  “the  Season  medals,”  which  Snow- 
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den  (p.  95)  states  were  Indian  peace 
medals.  These  are  as  follows: 

17%.  No.  1.  Obverse, a.shepherd  withstaffinleft 
hand,  and  a cow,  two  sheep,  and  a lamb  in  fore- 
ground; in  background,  a hill,  tree,  and  farm- 
liou.se  with  open  door,  in  wliicli  two  persons  are 
seen;  on  base,  6'.  II.  Kuchler,  F.;  in  exergue,  U.  S.  A. 
Reverse,  legend  in  live  parallel  lines,  Second 
Presidency  of  George  Washington  MDCCXCVl, 
within  a' wreath  of  olive  branches;  in  bow,  the 
letter  A'.  Size,  U in.  _ 

No.  2.  Obverse,  interior  of  a room;  in  back- 
ground, a woman;  in  foreground,  a woman  spin- 
ning, at  loft  a child  guarding  a cradle,  on  right 
an  open  lircplace;  on  base,  ('.  II.  K.  F.;  in  ex- 
ergue, U.  S.  A.  Reverse,  same  as  No.  1. 

No.  3.  Obverse,  in  foreground,  farmer  .sowing; 
in  background,  a farmhoii.se  and  a man  plowing; 
on  base,  Kuchler;  in  exergue,  U.  S.  A.  Reverse, 
same  as  No.  1. 

No.  I.  Obverse,  bust  of  Washington  in  uniform, 
to  left,  in  a wreath  of  laurel;  legend.  In  liar 
Fncmies.  Reverse,  bust  of  Rranklin,  to  left,  in 
wri'ath  of  laurel;  legend.  In  Peace  Friends.  Tin; 
size,  f in. 

“Of  the  ineilals  taken  along  and  of 
which  use  was  made  by  the  explorers 
[Lewis  and  Clark]  there  were  three  sizes, 
or  grades,  one,  the  largest  and  preferred 
one,  ‘a medal  with  the  likeness  of  the 
President  of  the 
United  States’; 
the  second,  ‘a 
medal  represent- 
ing some  tlomes- 
tic  animals’;  the 
third,  ‘medals 
with  the  impres- 
sion of  a farmer 
sowing  grain’.  I 
have  found  in 
‘The  Northwest 
Coast,’  by  James 
G.  Swan,'  a cut  of  a medal  of  the  third 
class,  hut  I have  seen  no  representa- 
tion of  the  second  class.  The  third  class 
medal  was  made  of  jiewter.  These  med- 
als were  given  to  chiefs  only”  (Wheeler, 
Trail  of  Lewis  ami  Clark,  139-140). 

The  following  were  struck  especially  for 
presentation  to  Indian  chiefs,  and  had 
their  inception,  Apr.  20,  1780,  when  Rep- 
resentative ^IcKean  moved  “that  the 
Board  of  the  Treasury  ascertain  the  num- 
l>er  and  value  of  the  medals  received  by 
the  Commission  appointed  to  treat  witli 
the  Indians,  from  the  said  Indians,  and 
have  an  equal  number  with  the  arms  of 
the  United  States,  made  in  silver  and  re- 
turned to  the  chiefs,  from  whom  they 
were  received.”  The  result  was  the  final 
adojition  of  a series  of  medals,  each  bear- 
ing on  the  obverse  the  bust  of  a Presi- 
dent, and  on  the  reverse  a symbol  of 
peace.  This  series  began  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Jefferson.  The 
John  Adams  medal  was  made  many  years 
after  his  administration,  and  though  not 
so  considered  at  first,  it  is  now  regarded 
as  included  in  the  series.  At  the  time  of 
the  first  issue,  however,  a die  was  made 


for  the  obverse  of  the  Adams  medal. 
The  reverse  used  was  that  of  the  smaller 
Jefferson  medal;  a few  were  struck  in  soft 
metal,  which  are  now  exceedingly  rare. 

Obverse,  bust  ot  prc.Acleiit  to  right,  clotlied,  hair 
ill  curl.s  and  cue;  legend, ./e/nt  Adorns,  Pres.  i.  S. 

A • on  truncation,  Isconard.  Kevcriie,  twoliaiuls 
clasped,  on  cult  of  one  tliree  strii>es  and  a.s  many 
buttons  with  di.xiilayed  eagle;  tlie  oilier  wrist  ba.s 
a bracelet  with  spread-eagle;  legend,  Peace  and 
I'yicwlahipK  uikI  crossc<l  ciiluinot  tind  loiiiuhji\N  k. 

The  medal  of  Adams  now  used  is  prac- 
ticallv  the  same,  exceiit  the  ai-rangement 
of  th'e  face,  and  the  legend,  John  A<UimH, 
PreaiJent  of  the  United  States;  in  exergtu*, 
A.  D.  1797;  in  truncation,  Fnrst.  Re- 
verse, the  same  as  last.  Bronze;  size,  2 in. 
The  Jefferson  medal  is  as  follows: 
Obverse,  bu.st of  president  to  right;  legend,  77/. 
Jefferson,  President  of  the  t'.  S.  A.  D.  ISOl.  Re- 
verse, same  as  last.  Silver  and  bronze;  sizes,  4 
in.,  2}  in.,  2 in. 

The  medals  that  followed  were  the  same 
in  design,  metal,  ami  sizi',  with  the  names 
of  the  resjiective  Presidents,  until  tbe  ad- 
ministration (if  iMillard  Fillmore,  inlSoO, 
when  the  reverse  was  entirely  changed, 

as  follows: 

-\n  Indian  in  war 
(Ire.ss  and  a pioneer 
in  foreground,  the 
latter  leaning  on  a 
plow;  to  right  a hill, 
incenterbackgronnd 
a river  and  a sailing 
boat:  to  lefttwociiws 
beyond  a farmhouse: 
American  flag  back 
f I he  figures;  legend. 
Labor,  Virtue,  Honor; 
in  exergue,  J.  Wil<on, 
F.  Silverand  bron<t‘; 
size,  3 in. 

During  the  next  two  administrations 
this  type  was  retained,  but  in  18(52,  dur- 
ing the  admini.stration  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, another  change  in  the  reverse  was 
made: 

In  field,  an  Indian  jilowing,  children  playing  at 
ball,  a hill  and  a log  cabin  and  a church;  a river 
with  boats  and  shi]isin  background;  in  an  outer 
circle,  followingcurve  of  medal,  an  Indian  scalp- 
ing another;  below,  an  Indian  woman  weeping, 
a (juiver  of  arrows  with  bow  and  calumet.  Silver 
and  bronze;  size,  2*  in. 

The  reverse  was  again  changed  during 
the  administrati(.m  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
as  follows: 

Figure  of  America  cla.sping  the  hand  of  an 
Indian  in  war  dre.ss,  before  a monument  sur- 
mounted by  a bust  of  George  Washington;  at  feet 
of  Indian  are  the  attribntesof  .savage  life;  at  feet 
of  .America  those  of  civilization.  Silver  and 
bronze:  size,  2j  in. 

The  medal  issued  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Grant  was  entirely 
different: 

Obverse,  bust  of  president  within  a wreath  of 
laurel:  legend,  I'nitrtt  Slates  of  America,  Liberty, 
Justice  and  Equality;  below,  frt  us  hare  peace,  a 
calumet  and  a branch  of  laurel.  Reverse,  a globe 
resting  on  implements  of  industry  with  the  Hible 
above  and  rays  behind  it;  legend,  On  earth  picacc, 
good  will  toward  men. 
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In  1877,  during  the  administration  of 
President  Hayes,  change  was  made  to  an 
oval  medal: 

Obverse,  bust  of  president  to  right,  nude;  leg- 
end, liutherjord  li.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United 
States,  1H77.  Keverse,  figure  of  a i>ioneer  with  ax 
in  left  hand  and  pointing  witli  right  to  a cabin 
in  right  background,  before  which  a woman  is 
seated  with  a child  in  her  laji;  in  middle  back- 
ground, a man  jilowing,  a mountain  beyond,  fig- 
ure of  an  Indian  in  full  war  dress  facing  pioneer, 
to  right  a tree,  above  in  rays  Peace;  in  exergue,- 
crossed  calumet  and  tomahawk  within  wreath. 
Silver;  bronze;  size,  2|  by  3^  in. 

No  change  was  made  in  size  or  type 
until  the  administration  of  Benjamin 
Harrison,  when  the  old  round  form  of 
medal  was  restuned: 

Obverse,  bust  of  iiresidcnt  to  right,  draped; 
legend,  Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  the  United 
States,  1889.  Reverse,  two  hands  clasped,  crossed 
calumet  and  tomahawk;  legend.  Peace  and 
Friendship.  Sizes,  3 in.,  in.,  2 in. 

This  medal  was  continued  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Roosevelt. 

The  issuance  of  peace  medals  was  not 
confined  to  the  governments,  as  the  vari- 
ous fur  companies  also  presented  to  In- 
dian chiefs  medals  of  various  kinds  and 
in  various  metals,  as,  for  example,  the 
medals  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
from  1790  to  1805,  above  described.  The 
Chouteau  Fur  Company,  of  fit  Louis, 
caused  to  be  given  by  its  agents  in  the 
N.  W.  the  following: 

Obverse,  bust  of  Pierre  Chouteau,  to  left, 
clothed;  legend,  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  & Co.,  Up- 
per Missouri  Outfit.  Reverse,  in  field,  crossed 
tomahawk  and  calumet,  and  clasped  hands; 
legend,  Peace  and  Friendship,  181,3.  Silver;  size, 
3|  in. 

Consult  Beauchamp,  Metallic  Orna- 
ments of  the  New  York  Indians,  1903; 
Betts,  American  Colonial  History  Illus- 
trated by  Contemporaneous  Medals,  1894; 
Carr,  Dress  and  Ornaments  of  Certain 
American  Indians,  1897;  Carter,  Medalsof 
the  British  Army,  1861;  Catalogue  du 
Mus^e  Monetaire,  1833;  Clark,  Onondaga, 
1849;  Fisher,  American  Medalsof  theRev- 
olution,  in  Mass.  Hist.  fioc. Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi; 
Halsey,  Old  New  York  Frontier,  1901; 
Hawkins,  Medal  lie  Illustrations  of  British 
History;  Hayden,  Silver  and  Copper 
Medals,  in  Proc.  Wyo.  Hist,  and  Oeol. 
fioc.,  II,  j)t.  2,  1886;  Irwin,  War  IMedals, 
1890;  Leroux,  Medaillier  du  Canada, 
1888;  McLacblan  in  Canadian  Antiq. 
and  Numismat.  Jour.,  3d  s.,  ii,  1899; 
Wheeler,  Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  1900; 
Miner,  History  of  Wyoming  Valley,  1845; 
O’Callaghan,  Documentary  History  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  1856-87;  Penhallow, 
History  of  the  Wars  of  New  England, 
1824;  Pinkerton,  INIedallic  History  of 
England,  1790;  Snowden,  Medalsof  Wash- 
ington in  the  IT.  S.  Mint,  1861. 

( i>.  E.  n. ) 

Medfield.  In  1677  there  \vas  a settle- 
ment of  Christian  Indians  (perhaps 


Nipmuc)  at  this  place,  in  Norfolk  co.. 
Mass. — Gookin  ( 1677 ) in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.  2,  115,  1848. 

Medicine  and  Medicine-men.  Med- 
icine is  an  agent  or  influence  employed 
to  prevent,  alleviate,  or  cure  some  patho- 
logical condition  or  its  symptoms.  The 
scope  of  such  agents  among  the  Indians 
was  extensive,  ranging,  as  among  other 
primitive  peoples,  from  magic,  prayer, 
force  of  suggestion,  and  a multitude  of 
symbolic  and  empirical  means,  to  actual 
and  more  rationally  used  remedies. 
Where  the  Indians  are  in  contact  with 
whites  the  old  methods  of  combating 
phy.sical  ills  are  slowly  giving  way  to  the 
curative  agencies  of  civilization.  The 
white  man  in  turn  has  adojited  from 
the  Indians  a number  of  valuable  medic- 
inal ])lants,  such  as  cinchona,  jalapa,  hy- 
drastis,  etc. 

In  general  the  tribes  show  many  sim- 
ilarities in  regard  to  medicine,  liut  the 
actual  agents  em)>loyed  differ  with  the 
tribes  and  localities,  as  well  as  with  in- 
dividual healers.  IMagic,  prayers,  songs, 
exhortation,  suggestion,  ceremonies, 
fetishes,  and  certain  specifics  and  me- 
chanical ]»rocesses  are  employed  only  by 
the  medicine-men  or  medicine-women; 
other  specilic  remedies  or  procc'dures  are 
proprietary,  generally  among  a few  old 
women  in  the  tribe;  while  many  vegetal 
remedies  and  simple  manijnilations  are 
of  common  knowledge  in  a given  locality. 

The  employment  of  magic  consists  in 
opposing  a sujiposed  malign  influence, 
such  as  that  of  a sorcerer,  spirits  of  the 
dead,  mythic  animals,  etc.,  by  the  super- 
natural power  of  the  healer’s  fetishes  and 
other  means.  Prayers  are  addressed  to 
benevolent  deities  and  spirits,  invoking 
their  aid.  Healing  song.s,  consisting  of 
prayers  or  exhortations,  are  sung.  Ha- 
rangues are  directed  to  evil  spirits  siij)- 
posed  to  cause  the  sickness,  and  often  are 
accentuated  by  noises  to  frighten  such 
spirits  away.  Suggestion  is  exercised  in 
many  ways  directly  and  indirectly.  Cur- 
ative ceremonies  usually  combine  all  or 
most  of  the  agencies  mentioned.  Some  of 
them,  such  as  IMatthews  describes  among 
the  Navaho,  are  very  elaborate,  prolong- 
ed, and  costly.  The  fetishes  used  are  pe- 
culiarly shaped  stones  or  wooden  objects, 
lightning-riven  wood,  feathers,  claws, 
hair,  figurines  of  mythic  animals,  rejire- 
sentations  of  the  sun,  of  lightning,  etc., 
and  are  sujiposed  to  embody  a mysteri- 
ous power  callable  of  preventing  disease 
or  of  counteracting  its  effects.  Mechan- 
ical means  of  curing  consi.^t  of  rubbing, 
pressure  with  the  hands  or  feet,  or  with 
a sash  or  cord  (as  in  labor  or  in  painful 
affections  of  the  chest),  bonesetting,  cut- 
ting, cauterizing,  scarifying,  cupping  (by 
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sucking),  blood-letting,  poulticing,  clys- 
inata,  sweat  bath,  sucking  of  snake  poison 
or  abscesses,  counter  irritation,  tooth  pull- 
ing, bandaging,  etc.  Dieting  and  total 
abstiiiGnco  from  food  worB  forms  of  troat- 
nient  in  vogue  in  various  localities.  V eg- 
etal  medicines  were,  and  in  some  tribes 
still  are,  numerous.  Some  of  these  are 
employed  by  reason  of  a real  or  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  part  affected,  or  as 
fetishes,  because  of  a supposed  mythical 
antagonism  to  the  cause  of  the  sickness. 
Thus,  a plant. with  a worm-like  stem  may 
be  given  as  a vermifuge;  one  that  has 
many  hair-like  processes  is  used  among 
the  Hopi  to  cure  lialdness.  Among  the 
Apache  the  sacred  tule  pollen  known  as 
ha-dn-t  'm  is  given  or  ai>plied  because  of  its 
supposed  supernatural  beneficial  effect. 
Other  plants  are  employed  as  remedies 
simply  for  traditional  reasons,  without 
any  formulated  opinion  as  to  their  modes 
of ‘action.  Finally,  all  the  tribes  are 
familiar  with  and  employ  cathartics  and 
emetics;  in  some  cases  also  diaphoretics, 
diuretics,  cough  medicines,  etc.  Every 
tribe  has  also  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
poisonous  plants  in  its  neighborhood  and 
their  antidotes. 

The  i>arts  of  plants  used  as  medicines 
are  most  often  roots,  occasionally  twigs, 
leaves,  or  bark,  but  rarely  flowers  or 
seeds.  They  are  used  either  fresh  or  dry, 
and  most  commonly  in  the  form  of  a de- 
coction. Of  this  a considerable  quantity, 
as  much  as  a cupful,  is  administered  at  a 
time,  usually  in  the  morning.  Only  ex- 
ceptionally is  the  dose  repeated.  Gener- 
ally only  a single  plant  is  used,  but 
among  some  Indians  as  iiiany  as  four 
plants  are  comliined  in  a single  medicine; 
some  of  the  Opata  mix  indiscriminately  a 
large  number  of  sulistances.  The  pro- 
prietary medicines  are  sold  at  a high 
price.  Some  of  these  plants,  so  far  as 
they  are  known,  possess  real  medicinal 
value,  but  many  are  quite  useless  for  the 
])urpose  for  wliich  they  are  prescribed. 
There  isa  prevalent  belief  that  the  Indians 
are  accpiainted  with  valuable  specifics  for 
venereal  diseases,  snake  bites,  etc.,  but 
how  far  this  belief  may  be  true  has  not  yet 
hetiii  shown. 

Animal  and  mineral  substances  are  also 
occasionally  used  as  remedies.  Among 
Southwestern  tribes  the  bite  of  a snake 
is  often  treated  by  applying  to  the  wound 
a portion  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  same  snake.  The  Papago  use 
crickets  as  medicine;  the  Tarahumare, 
lizards;  the  Apache,  spiders’  eggs. 
Among  the  Navaho  and  others  red  ocher 
combined  with  fat  is  used  externally  to 
prevent  sunburn.  The  red,  barren  olay 
from  beneath  a campfire  is  used  by  bite 
Mountain  Apache  women  to  induce  ste- 
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rility;  the  Hopi  blow  charcoal,  ashes,  or 
other  products  of  fire  on  an  inflamed  sur- 
face to  counteract  the  sup]>osi‘d  tire  which 
causes  the  ailment.  Antisejitics  are  un- 
known, but  some  of  the  cleansing  agents 
or  healing  powders  employed  probably 
serve  as  such,  though  undesignedly  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians. 

Tlie  exact  manner  of  therapeutic  action 
is  as  absolutely  unknown  to  the  Indian  as 
it  is  to  the  ignorant  white  man._  Among 
some  tribes  the  term  for  medicine  signi- 
fies “mystery,”  but  among  others  a dis- 
tinction is  made  between  thaumatiirgic 
practices  and  actual  medicines, 
sionallytbeterm  “medicine”  isextended 
to  a higher  class  of  greatly  prized  fetishes 
that  are  supposed  to  be  imbued  with 
mysterious  protective  power  over  an  indi- 
vidual or  even  over  a tribe  (see  Orendu). 
Such  objects  form  the  principal  contents 
of  the  so-called  medicine-bags. 

In  many  localities  there  was  jirepared 
on  special  occasions  a tribal  ‘ medicine. 
The  Irocpiois  u.sed  such  a remedy  for  heal- 
ing wounds,  and  the  llopi  still  jirepare 
one  on  the  occasion  of  their  Snake  dance. 
Among  the  tribes  who  prepare  tmrin,  or 
tesrino,  particularly  the  Apache,  parts  of 
a number  of  bitter,  aromatic,  and  even 
poisonous  plants,  especially  a species  ot 
datura,  are  added  to  the  liquid  to  make 
it  “stronger”;  these  are  termed  medi- 
cines. 

The  causation  and  the  nature  of  disease 
being  to  the  Indian  in  large  part  myste- 
ries, he  assigned  them  to  supernatural 
agencies.  In  general,  every  illness  that 
could  not  plainly  be  connected  with  a 
visible  influence  was  regarded  as  the 
effect  of  an  introduction  into  the  body, 
by  malevolent  or  offended  suiiernatural 
beings  or  through  sorcery  practised  l>y 
an  enemv,  of  noxious  objects  capable  of 
producin‘g  and  continuing  ]>ain  or  other 
svm])toms,  or  of  absorbing  the  patient’s 
vitality.  These  beliefs,  and  the  more 
rational  ones  concerning  many  minor  in- 
dispositions and  injuries,  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  separate  forms  of  treatment, 
and  varieties  of  healers. 

In  everv  Indian  tribe  there  were,  and 
in  some  tribes  still  are,  a number  of  men, 
and  jierhaps  also  a number  of  women, 
who  were  regarded  as  the  possessors  of 
supernatural  powers  that  enabled  them 
to  recognize,  antagonize,  or  cure  disease; 
and  there  were  others  who  were  better 
acquainted  with  actual  remedies  than  the 
average.  These  two  classes  were  the 
“ Iihysicians.”  They  were  oftentimes  dis- 
tinguished in  designation  and  differed  in 
influence  over  the  people  as  well  as  in 
responsibilities.  Among  the  Dakota  one 
was  called  n-akan  vutshriKha,  ‘mystery 
man  ’ , the  other  pejihida  v'itfhasha,  ‘ gra.«s- 
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root  man  ’ ; among  the  Navaho  one  is 
khafhali,  ‘singer’,  ‘chanter’,  the  otiier 
izcelini,  ‘maker  of  medicines’ ; among  the 
A])ache  one  is  tahjiti,  ‘wonderful,’  the 
other  simply  ize,  ‘medicine.’ 

The  mystery  man,  or  tliaumaturgist, 
was  believed  to  have  obtained  from  the 
deities,  usually  through  dreams,  hut 
sometimes  Ixd'ore  birth,  ])owers  of  rec- 
ognizing and  removing  the  mysterious 
caust's  of  disease.  He  was  “given” 
api>ropriate  songs  or  prayers,  and  b(“- 
came  pos, messed  of  one  or  more  ]>o\ver- 
ful  fetishes.  I le  announced  or  exhibited 
the.se  attributes,  and  after  convincing  his 
tribesmen  that  he  j)OSsessed  the  proper 
recpiirements,  was  acce])ted  as  a healer. 
In  some  tribes  he  was  called  to  treat  all 
diseases,  in  others  his  functions  were 
specialized,  and  his  treatment  was  re- 
garded as  etiicacious  inoidy  a certain  line 
of  affections.  He  was  feared  as  well  as 
respected.  In  numerous  instances  the 
medicine-man  combined  the  functions  of 
a shaman  or  ])riest  with  those  of  a healer, 
and  thus  exercised  a great  influence 
among  his  people.  All  priests  were  be- 
lieveil  to  possess  some  healing  powers. 
Among  most  of  the  populous  tribes  the 
medicine-men  of  this  class  were  asso- 
(Mated  in  guilds  or  societies,  and  on  spe- 
cial occasions  performed  great  healing  or 
“life  (vitality)  giving”  ceremonies, 
which  abounded  in  songs,  {)rayers,  ritual, 
and  drama,  and  extended  over  a period 
of  a few  hours  to  nine  days. 

The  ordinary  jnocedure  of  the  medi- 
cine-man was  about  as  follows:  He  in- 
cjuired  into  the  symptoms,  dreams,  and 
transgressions  of  tabus  of  the  patient, 
whom  he  examined,  and  then  pro- 
nounced his  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
(generally  mythical)  of  the  ailment.  He 
tlien  prayed,  exhorted,  or  sang,  the  last, 
perhaps,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a rat- 
tle; macle  ])asses  with  his  hand,  some- 
times moistened  with  saliva,  over  the 
part  affected;  and  finally  i)laced  his 
mouth  over  the  most  j)ainful  spot  and 
sucked  hard  to  (>xtract  the  immediate  prin- 
cipleof  theillness.  This  result  he ai>par- 
ently  accomplished,  often  Isy  means  of 
sleight-of-hand,  ])ro(lucing  the  offcmding 
causo  in  the  shape,  of  a thoni,  pebble,  bair, 
or  other  object,  wbich  was  then  thrown 
away  ordest  royi'd ; finally  headministered 
a mysterious  ])Owder  or  other  tangible' 
“medicine,”  and  ])erlui]>s  left  also  a ])ro- 
tective  fetisb.  There  were  many  varia- 
tions of  this  method,  ace’ording  to  the  re- 
(luiremi'nts  of  the  case,  and  the  nu'dicine- 
man  never  failed  to  exercise  as  much 
mental  influence  as  possible  ove'r  his  i>a- 
tient.  Eor  these  services  the  lu'aler  was 
usually  well  coni])ensat('d.  If  the  cjise 
would  not  yield  to  the  simpler  treatment. 


a healing  ceremony  might  be  i’e.sorted  to. 
If  all  means  failed,  particularly  in  the 
ca.se  of  internal  diseases  or  of  adolescents 
or  younger  adults,  the  medicine-man 
often  suggested  a witch  or  wizard  as  the 
cause,  and  the  designation  of  some  one 
as  the  culprit  frequently  placed  his  life 
in  jeoi)ardy.  If  the  medicine-man  lost 
several  patients  in  succession,  he  himself 
might  be  susi)ected  either  of  having 
been  (lej)rived  of  his  supernatural  power 
or  of  having  become  a sorcerer,  the  pen- 
alty for  which  was  usually  death. 

Tlu'se  shaman  healers  as  a rule  were 
.shrewd  and  experienced  men;  some  were 
sincere,  noble  characters,  worthy  of  re- 
spect; others  were  charlatans  to  a greater 
or  less  degree.  They  are  still  to  be  found 
among  the  less  civilized  tribes,  but  are 
diminishing  in  numl)er  and  losing  their 
influence.  Medicine-women  of  this  class 
were  found  among  the  Apache  and  .some 
other  tribes. 

The  most  accomplished  of  the  medi- 
cine-Jiien  ])racti.sed  also  a ])rimitive  sur- 
gery, and  aided,  by  external  manij)ula- 
tion  and  otherwise,  in  diliicult  labor. 
The  highe.st  surgical  achievement,  un- 
doubtedly j)ractised  in  part  at  least  as 
a curative  method,  was  trephining.  This 
operation  was  of  common  occurrence  and 
is  still  practised  in  Peru,  where  it  reached 
its  highest  develo])ment  among  American 
tribes.  Trepbining  was  al.'^o  known  in 
(juite  recent  times  among  the  Tarahumare 
of  Chihuahua,  but  has  never  been  found 
north  of  Mexico. 

The  other  class  of  medicine  men  and 
women  corresponds  closely  to  the  herb- 
alists and  the  old-fashioned  rural  mid- 
wives among  while  peo])le.  The  womcTi 
predominated.  They  formed  no  soc-ie- 
ties,  were  not  .«o  highly  respected  or  so 
much  feared  as  those  of  the  other  class, 
were  not  so  well  compensated,  and  had 
less  responsibility.  In  general  theyu.<ed 
much  more  common  sense  in  their  ]>rac- 
tice,  were  acquainted  with  the  beneficial 
effects  of  sweating,  poulticing,  moxa, 
scarification,  various  maniitulations,  and 
numerous  vegetal  remedies,  such  as  ]>ur- 
gatives,  emetics,  etc.  Some  of  these 
nu'diciiu'-women  were  frequentlv  sum- 
moned in  ca.H'S  of  childbirth,  and  some- 
times were  of  material  assistance. 

Besides  the.'^e  two  chief  classes  of  heal- 
ers there  existed  among  some  tribes  large 
medicine  societies,  com))Osed  princi])ally 
of  ])atienls  cured  of  serious  ailments. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  among  the 
Pueblos.  At  Zufii  there  still  exist  sev- 
eral such  societies,  whose  members  in- 
clude tbe  greater  ]>art  of  the  tribe  and 
whoseorganizalion  and  functions  are com- 
]dex.  The  ordinary  members  are  not 
actual  healers,  but  are  believed  to  be  more 
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fouipcteiit  to  assist  iu  the  particular  line 
of  diseases  which  are  the  specialty  of 
their  society  and  therefore  may  he  called 
by  the  actual  medicine-men  for  assist- 
ance. They  participate  also  in  the  cere- 
monies of  their  own  society. 
omy,  Arlljicial  Head  JJeformatiov,  Health 
and  Disease,  Physioloiiii. 

For  writings  oii  the  sunjt^ct  consult 
Hnllicka,  Physiological  and  Medical  Ob- 
servations, Bull.  33,  B.  A.  E.,  1907  (m 

press).  '■A' S' 

Medilding  (‘place  of  boats  ).  A Hupa 
village,  the  most  important  of  the  south- 
ern division  of  this  people,  on  the  e.  side 
of  Trinity  r..  Cal.,  2 m.  from  thes.  end  ol 
llupa  valley.  ^'9 

Ipupukhmam.-G(Kiaur(l.iiUdi.lW3(Kar<.kiiame  . 

Kahtetl.— MS.,  B.  .\.  K.,  18.V2  (\  iirok  nanie)- 
Ka-la-tih.— Mever,  Nach  rtt'in  Sacrainonto, 

1855.  Ka-tah-te.-McKee  (1851 ) in  Sein  Kx  Hoc. 

•1  3'2d  Cong.,  snec.  ses.s.,  I'.d,  1853.  Matilden. 

Spalding  in  Ind.  -VIT.  Hep.,  8'i,  1870.  Matdton. 
Goddard,  Life  and  Culliire  ol  the  Hiipa,  12, 1903. 
Medildin.-lbid.  Mi-til'-ti  -Powevs  n> 

A.  Ethnol.,  in,  73,  1877.  Olleppauh  I kah  teht  1.— 
Gibb.s  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  13J,  18.o3. 

Medoctec.  A former  IMalecite  village 
on  St  John  r.,  New  Brunswick,  about 
10  m.  below  the  present  Woodstock.  In 
1721  the  name  occurs  as  that  of  an  Abna- 
kitribe.  (.i.  m.) 

Madocteg.— St  Maurice  (1700)  in  N.Y.  bof;- 
Hist  X 1004,  18,58.  Medocktack. — Gylc.s  (G30)  in 
Drake,  Trag.  Wild.,  78, 

1723  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,^  vii,  5,  18'0.  Me- 

docteck.-Memoirof  1721  inN.5  .lloc.Col.  IIis^^^^^^^^^ 

940,  18,55.  Medoctek.— Vandreuil  (1/31).  n«d-. 

904.  Medoctet.—Beauharnois  (1745),  Ibid.,  x 18, 
1858.  Medocthek.— Iberville  (1701),  ibid  , i.X,733, 
18,55  (the  river).  Medoktek. — Shea,  Cath.  Miss., 
143, 18.55.  Medostec.— hotter, map,  ca.  1 <70. 

Medvednaia  (Buss.:  ‘bearish’,  from 
medved,  ‘bear’).  A Yukomkhotana 
settlement  on  the  s.  side  of  Yukon  r., 
Alaska;  pop.  15  in  1880.— Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  12,  1884. 

Meecombe.  An  Abnaki  village  on  lower 
Penobscot  r..  Me.,  in  1602-00.— Purchas 
(162-5)  in  ^Le.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  156, 18oi. 

Meeshawn.  A former  Nauset  \illagt; 
near  Truro,  Barnstable  co..  Mass.  In 
1698  it  contained  about  50  hihabitants. 

Meeshawn.— Bourne  (1074)  hi  Mass. 

Coll.,  1st  s.,  I.  190,  1800.  Meshawn.— Freeman, 
ibid’.’,  l.sts.,  VIII,  100,1802. 

Meetkeni.  .V  former  Tolowa  village  on 
the  s.  fork  of  Smith  r. , Cal. 

Me'-6t-ke'  ni.-l)orscy,  Smith  R'ver MS.  vocal).,  B. 
A.  E..  1884  (Khaamotene  name).  Me  '•xet  ke. 
Doi^ey,  Chetco  MS.  vocal).,  B.  A.  E„  18.84  (Chetco 

name).  _ •<:  tv  i 

Meggeckessou.  Alentioned  as  if  a Dela- 
ware village  in  1659.  The  editor  of  the 
New  York  Colonial  Documents  locates 
it  at  Tn'iiton  Falls,  N.  J j bn  Delaware  r. 

Mecheckesiouw.  — Iliidde  (10(12)  in  ^ ■ bojj;  Cb'; 
Hist.,  XII,  370.  hS77.  Meggeckesjouw.— Bu.ckmaii 
(1063), ibid. ,440.  Meggeckessou.— Bceckinan(lt).)J), 
ibid.,  2.55.  , v < i u > \ 

Mehashunga  {Me-hd-shun'-y<i,  (luck  ). 
A Kansa  gens. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  lo6, 
1877. 


Meherrin.  Anlrotiuoiaii  tribe  formerly 
residing  on  the  riverof  the  same  nameon 
the  Virginia-North  Carolina  border.  Jel- 
ferson  confounded  them  with  the  lutelo. 
According  to  ollicial  colonial  documents 
thev  were  a remnant  of  the  Conestoga  or 
Susquehanna  of  ujiper  Marylanti^  dis- 
nersed  by  the  Irotpiois  about  16/ o,  but 
this  also  is  incorrect,  as  they  are  h>B"d 
noted  under  the  name  ‘‘Menheyncks 
in  the  census  of  Virginia  Indians  m 1669, 
at  which  time  they  nunibered  oO  bow- 
men, or  approximately  180  souls  (Neill, 
Virginia,  Carolorum,  326,  1886).  It  is 
possible  that  the  iiiHux  of  refugee  Cones- 
toga a few  vears  later  may  have  so  (Dver- 
whelmedtire  remnant  of  the  firiginal  tribe 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  iniiiression  that  they 
were  all  of  Conestoga  blood.  They  were 
commonly  regarded  as  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Virginia,  ahhongh  their  terri- 
tory was  claimed  also  by  Carolina,  ibey 
were  closely  cognate  with  the  Nottoway, 

Maharim.— Xewiiam  (D22)  in  IHimpbrey^  ^ 

140,  1730.  Maherin.— Doc.  of  l/0,mii  N . C.  t ol.  Rcc., 

I 615.  1886.  Maherine.— Doc.  of  1/03,  ibid.,  o/O. 
Mahering.— Bouiidtiry  Com’r.s  (1728),  ibid.,  ”•  ^8. 
Maherrin.— Council  of  172(>,  ibid.,  040. 
ring.— Lawson  (1710) , Hist.  Car.,  383. 18()0.  Maher- 
ron®-Council  of  1/^0  in  X.  C.  C.d.  040, 

1886.  Meherine.— Council  ()f  1/24,  ibnL,  5-6. 
Meherins.— Doc.  of  1712,  ibid..  1,891.  Meheron 
Doc.  of  1721,  ibid.,  li,  426.  Meherries.— Scliool- 
craft,  Ind.  'I'ribcs,  v,  36, 1855.  Meherrm.— Connell 
of  1726  in  N.  C.Col.  Hcc.,  ir,  643.1886.  Meherring. 
Doc.  Of  1715,  ibid.,  204.  Mehernns.-P()llo(-k 
(1712),  ibid,,  i.  884.  Meherron.— Hyde  (I'D), 
ibid  751.  Menchaerink.-Lederer  (German  l(>/0) 
in  Hawks.  N.  C..  ii,  52,  18,58.  Menderxnk  -Osilby 
map  (1671),  ibid,  (misprint  '‘bof  iwrtercr  s 
miip).  Mendoerink. — Loderer, 

(German  form  misprinted).  Mendwnn^— Leu- 
erer  (1670).  Discov.,  map,  repr.  1902.  Menher- 
ring.--Doc.  of  1722  in  N.  C.  Col.  Kcc.,  II,  4/.i,  1886. 
Menheyricks,— Census  of  1669  quoted  b\  Null, 
Va.  Carolorum,  326,  1886.  Meterries.— Keane  in 

Stanford,  Compend.,  522,  1878  (misprint). 

Mehkoa  (‘squirrel’).  A gens  of  the 
Abnaki,  q.  v. 

MeK-ko-a'.— Morgan,  .Anc.  Soc.,_  1'4,  18//. 

Mi'kowa.— J.  D.  Prince,  inf’n,  190.5  (modern  St 

Francis  Abnaki  form).  i 

Meipontsky.  A former  tribe  of  pied- 
mont Virginia,  probably  of  Siouan  slock, 
incorporated  about  1700  with  the  Chris- 
tanna  Indians.  i^ee  Mooney,  Siouan 
Tribes  of  the  Fast,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894. 

Meipontsky.— Albany  conf.  (1722)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
CoLHist.,  v,  673.  ]8h.5.  Meipontsky.— Byrd,  Hist. 
Div.  Line,  li,  2.57,  1866. 

Mejia.  A hacienda  5 leagues  below 
Isleta,  N.  INIex.,  on  the  Kio  Crand(2,  in 
1692.  At  this  date  it  jirobably  contained 
a few  Piros,  or  perhaps  some  Tigua  from 
Isleta. — Vargas  (1692)  (juoted  by  Davis, 
Span.  Coiui.  N.  Mex.,  351 , 1869;  Bancroft, 
Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  200,  1889. 

Mekadewagamitigweyawininiwak  ( }f<i  k- 

addirdyami  nrpm/d-in'tulrilv'iV/,  ‘ people  ()f 
the  black  waier  river.’ — W.  ,1.).  .\  Cliip- 
pew’a  band  formerly  living  on  Black  r., 
s.  E.  Mich. 
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Black-River  band.— Washinprton  treaty  (1836)  in 
U.  S. Ind. Treat.,  227, 1873.  Ma'kadawagami'tigweya- 
wininiwag.— Wm.  .Jones,  inf  n,  1906.  Mskadewaga- 
mitxgweya-wininiwak.— Gatscliet,  Ojitnva  MS., 
B A.  E.,  1882.  Wakazoo.— Smith  in  Ind.  Aft'.  Rep., 
53,  1851. 

Mekewe.  A former  Chumaslian  village 
near  Santa  Inez,  Santa  Barbara  eo. , Cal.  — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  May  4,  18()0. 

Mekichuntun  (Me'-H-tcniZ-tCm) . A 
former  village  of  the  Chastac-osta  on 
Rogue  r.,  Ureg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  234,  1890  (given  as  a gens). 

Mekumtk  ( Me'-kumlk,  ‘long  tree  moss  ’ ) . 
A former  Alsea  village,  the  highest  on  the 
N.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  230,  1890. 

Melejo.  A J Jiegueno  rancheria  near  San 
Diego,  8.  Cal.;  probably  identical  with 
“Mileotonae,  San  Felipe,”  which  was 
represented  in  the  treaty  of  Santa  l.sabel 
in  1852. 

Melejo, — Ortega  (1775)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  2.53,  t884.  Mielo-to-nac,  San  Felipe. — H.  R. 
Ex.  Doe.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.  132,  18.57. 

Meletectmk.  Given  as  the  name  of  a 
Delaware  tribe  formerly  on  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey.  Proud  in  1798  a])plies  this 
name  to  Metedeconk  r.  in  Ocean  co. 
Meletecunk,— Macauley.  N.Y., 11,293,1829.  Moeroah- 
kongy. — De  Laet  (ca.  I(i33)  in  N.Y.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll., 
2d  s.,  I,  315,  1841. 

Melona.  A Timucuan  village  on  the  s. 
bank  of  lower  St  Johnsr.,  Fla.,  in  the  16th 
century. — De  Bry,  Brev.  Nar.,  ii,  map, 
1591. 

Melozikakat.  A Yukonikhotana  village 
of  30  inhabitants,  on  Melozikakat  r.,  a 
N.  affluent  of  the  A^ukon,  Alaska. — 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  12,  1884. 

Melukitz.  A Kusan  village  or  tribe  on 
the  N.  side  of  Coos  bay,  coast  of  Oregon. 
Probably  the  village  most  often  referred 
to  by  writers. — Milhau,  Coos  l>ay  IMS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E. ; also  MS.  letter  to  Gibbs, 
B.  A.  E. 

Melungeon.  See  Oroatari  Indians. 

Memkumlis  (‘islands  in  front’)-  A vil- 
lage of  the  Mamalelekala  and  Koeksote- 
nok,  on  Village  ids. , at  the  mouth  of  Knight 
inlet,  Brit.  Col.;  poj).  215  in  1885. 

Mem-koom-lish. — Da\v.«on  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  Can. 
for  1887,  sec.  II,  65.  Memkumlis. — Boas  in  Bull. 
Am.  Geog.  Soe.,  227, 1887. 

Memoggyins  {Mc^mog</'tns,  ‘having  .«sal- 
mon  traps’ ).  A gens  of  the  Koeksotenok, 
aKwakiutI  tribe. — Boas  in  Rei>.  Nat.  Mus. 
for  1895,  330. 

Memramcook  (same  as  ainlamkook,  ‘va- 
riegated’). Mentioned  by  Rand  (First 
Reading  Book  in  Micmac,  81,  1875)  as  one 
of  the  7 districts  of  the  Micmac  country. 

Memruncook. — Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  ill,  l i7,  1788.' 

Menacupunt.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  1608,  on  Pamunkey  r.. 
King  William  co.,  Va. — Smith  (1629), 
Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Menaskunt.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Rapjiahannock  r.,  Richmond  co.,  Va. — 


(1629),  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr. 


Smith 
1819. 

Menatonon.  A chief,  in  1585-86,  of  the 
Chowanoc  (q.  v. ),  an  Algonquian  tribe 
formerly  living  in  n.  e.  North  Carolina, 
but  no\y  extinct.  He  was  prominent 
during  the  time  that  Ralph  J./ayne  was  in 
charge  of  the  ]>arty  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  to  establish  a colony,  and  was 
one  of  the  chiefs  from  whom  Lavne  ob- 


tained most  of  his  information  regarding 
the  country  visited,  IMenatonon  being 
made  a j)risoner  a few  days  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  knowledge  of  the  neiv  coun- 
try is  included  in  the  rejiort  sent  to 
Raleigh.  According  to  Layne  (Hakluyt, 
Voy.,  Ill,  312,  1810),  Menatonon  was 
lame,  but  for  a savage  was  very  grave 
and  5vise,  and  well  accpiainted  not  only 
with  Ids  own  territory  but  with  the  sur- 
rounding regions  and  their  productions. 
It  is  probable  that  he  died  soon  after 
Bayne’s  visit,  as  John  AVhite,  who  was 
in  the  country  two  years  later,  mentions 
his  wife  and  child  as  belonging  to  Croatan, 
but  says  nothing  of  him.  (c.  t.  ) 

Menawzhetaunaung.  An  Ottawa  village, 
about  1818,  on  an  island  in  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  on  the  s.  boundary  of  Mani- 
toba, Canada.  (.i.  m.) 

Me-nau-zhe-tgu-naung. — Tanner,  Narr.,  202,  1830. 
Me-nau-zhe-taw-naun. — Ibid.,  198.  Me-naw-zhe-tau- 
naung. — Ibid.,  236. 

Menchu.  Apparently  a former  Cochimi 
rancheria  in  Lower  Califonda,  not  far 
from  Concho  bay,  on  the  gulf  coast. — Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.  4th  s.,  v,  66,  1857. 

Mendica.  A tribe,  met  by  Calieza  de 
Vaca  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  stay 
in  Texas  (1527-34),  that  lived  ‘‘in  the 
rear,”  i.  e.,  inland.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  it.  The  country  mentioned  was 
probably  occupied  by  Karankawan  tribes, 
which  are  now  extinct.  See  Cabeza  de 
Vaca,  Smith  (rans.,  84,  1851;  Gatschet, 
Karankawa  Inds.,  46,  1891.  (a.  c.  f. ) 

Menemesseg.  A rendezvousof  Nipmuc, 
Narraganset,  ami  other  hostile.  Indians 
in  1676,  during  King  Phili{>’s  war,  near 
New  Braintree,  Worcester  co.,  IMass. 

Meminimisset. — Eiske  (1775'|  in  Mas.*;.  Hi.st.  Soc. 
Coll..  1st  s..  I,  2-58, 18(Mi.  Menemesseg. — Mass.  Hist. 
Roc.  Coll..  1st  s.,  VI,  205, 1800.  Menumesse. — Gookiu 
(1677)  in  Trans,  .\in..\ntiq.  Soc.,  ii,  487,1836.  Mim- 
inimisset. — Hutchinson  in  Mass.  Hist.  Roc.  Coll., 
1st  S.,  I.  2.59,  1806.  Meminimisset. — Whitnev  ill 
Barber,  Hist.  Coll.,  559, 1839. 

Menenquen.  An  unidentified  tribe  or 
liand  reiiresented  at  the  mission  of  San 
Antonio  de  Valero,  Texas,  between  1740 
and  1750.  Tluw  allied  in  their  gentile 
state  with  the  Cag”AS  (Cavas?)  and  Si- 
janu's,  w ho  were  related  to  the  Emets 
and  Sanas.  There  is  some  indication  that 
they  were  from  the  middle  or  lower  Guad- 
alupe country.  Some  words  of  their 
language  are  ] reserved  (Manzanet,  1690, 
in  Texas  Hist.  Ass’n  Quar.,  ii,  309,  1899; 
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MS.  Baptismal  records  of  Mission  Valero, 
partidas  564,  571, 869) . See  Meracoummi. 

(h.  e.  b.  ) 

Menanque.— Baptismal  records  cited,  partida  869. 
Menanquen.— Ibid.,  571.  Menaquen.— Ibid.,  577. 
Merguan.— Ibid.,  448  (identical?).  Merhuan.— 
Ibid.,  4.55  (identical?). 

Menesouhatoba.  A Dakota  tribe  or 
division,  probably  the  Mdewakanton. 

Menesouhatoba,— Pachot  (1722)  in  Margry,  D6c., 
VI,  518,  1886.  Scioux  des  lacs. — Ibid. 

Menewa  ( ‘great  warrior’ ) . A half-breed 
Creek,  second  chief  of  the  Lower  Creek 
towns  on  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala. ; born  about 
1765.  He  was  noted  for  trickery  and  dar- 
ing in  early  life,  when  be  was  known  as  Ho- 
tlilepoya  (‘crazy  war  hunter’)  and  annu- 
ally crossed  the  Cumberland  to  rob  the 
white  settlers  in  Tennessee  of  their  horses. 
A murder  committed  in  his  neighborhood 
was  charged  to  his  band,  and  the  people 
of  Georgia  burned  one  of  their  towns 
in  revenge.  It  was  suspected  that  i\Iac- 
Intosh  had  instigated  the  murder  for 
the  very  purpose  of  stirring  up  trouble 
between  the  whites  and  his  rival.  When 
Tecumseh  came  to  form  a league  against 
the  white  people,  Menewa,  foreseeing  that 
Macintosh  with  American  aid  and  support 
would  attack  him  in  any  event,  readily 
joined  in  the  conspiracy.  He  began  the 
Creek  war  and  was  the  ivar  chief  of  his 
people,  the  head  chief  of  the  tribe  being  a 
medicine-man.  Relying  on  a proi)hecy 
of  the  latter,  Menewa  made  a wrong  dis- 
position of  bis  men  at  the  battle  of  the 
Horseshoe  Bend,  Gen.  Jackson  quickly 
discerning  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  In- 
dian defenses.  IMenewa  slew  the  false 
prophet  with  his  own  hand  before  dashing 
at  the  head  of  his  warriors  from  the  breast- 
works, already  V>reached  by  the  American 
cannon,  into  the  midst  of  the  Tennes- 
seans, who  5vere  advancing  to  the  as 
sault.  Of  900  warriors  830  were  killed, 
and  all  the  survivors,  save  one,  were 
wounded.  Menewa,  left  for  dead  on 
the  field,  revived  in  the  night  and, 
with  other  survivors,  reached  the  hidden 
camp  in  the  swamps  where  the  women 
and  children  were  waiting.  The  men  on 
their  recovery  made  their  submission  in- 
dividually. ^lenewa’s  village  was  de- 
stroyed iind  his  wealth  in  horses  and 
cattle,  peltry,  and  trade  goods  had  dis- 
appeared. After  his  wounds  were  healed 
he  reassumed  authority  over  the  rem- 
nant of  his  band  and  was  in  later  years 
the  leader  of  the  party  in  the  CVeek 
Nation  which  opposed  further  cession  of 
land  to  the  whites  and  made  resistance  to 
their  encroachments.  Macintosh  coun- 
seled acquiescence  in  the  proposal  to  de- 
port the  whole  tribe  beyond  the  ^lississip- 
])i,  and  when  for  this  he  5vas  condemned 
as  a traitor,  ^lenewa  was  reluctantly  ]ier- 
suaded  to  execute  the  death  sentence. 


In  1826  he  went  with  a delegation  to 
Washington  to  protest  against  the  treaty 
by  which  Macintosh  and  his  confederates, 
representing  about  one-tenth  of  the  na- 
tion, had  at  Indian  Spring,  Jan.  8,  1821, 
presumed  to  cede  to  the  United  States  the 
fertile  Creek  country.  He  proposed,  in 
ceding  the  Creek  country  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  white  settlement,  to  reserve 
some  of  the  land  to  be  allotted  in  sever- 
alty to  such  of  the  nation  as  chose 
to  remain  on  their  native  soil  rather 
than  to  emigrate  to  a strange  region. 
Through  his  advocacy  tiie  Government 
was  induced  to  parcel  some  of  the  land 
among  the  Creeks  who  were  desirous  and 
capable  of  subsisting  by  agriculture,  to  be 
held  in  fee  simple  after  a probationary 
term  of  five  years.  An  arbitrary  method 
of  allotment  deprived  31enewa  of  his  own 
farm  and,  as  the  one  that  he  drew  was  un- 
desirable, he  sohl  it  and  bought  other  land 
in  Alabama.  Wben  some  of  the  Creeks 
became  involved  in  the  Seminole  war  of 
1836,  he  led  liis  braves  against  the  hostiles. 
In  consideration  of  his  services  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  remain  in  his  native 
land,  but  nevertbeless  was  transported 
with  his  people  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

(»-'•  i'-)  . 

Mengakonkia.  A division  of  the  INIiami, 
living  in  1682  in  central  Illinois  with  the 

Pianka.shaw  and  others. 

Kangakekias. — Slieain  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.Coll.,  ill,  134, 
1857.  Mangakekis. — Bac‘<|iievillc  de  la  I’otherie, 
II,  261,  1753.  Mangakokis. — Ibid.,  336.  Manga- 
KonKia.— Jes.  Rel.  1674,  Lvni,  40,  isttt).  Megan- 
cockia.— La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry,  D5c.,  ii,  201, 
1877. 

Menhaden.  A fish  of  the  herring  fam- 
ily [Alosa  menhaden) , known  also  as  liony- 
fish,  mossbunker,  banlbead,  pauhagen, 
etc.,  found  in  the  Atlantic  coast  waters 
from  IMaine  to  ^larvland.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Narraganset  dialect  of 
Algonipiian.  Roger  Williams  (1643)  calls 
mnnnan-haHeamj  a “fish  like  a herring,” 
the  word  being  really  plural  ami  signify- 
ing, according  to  Trumbull  (Natick  Diet., 
69,  1903),  ‘they  manure.’  The  reference 
is  to  the  Indian  custom  of  using  these  fish 
as  manure  for  c<irnfields,  which  jiractice 
the  aborigines  of  New  England  transmit- 
ted to  the  European  colonists.  Menhaden 
is  thus  a corruption  of  the  Narraganset 
term  for  this  fish,  munnairhat,  ‘the  ferti- 
lizer.’ Po(jy.  (.\.f.  c. ) 

Meniolagomeka.  A former  Delaware 
or  Munsee  village  on  .Vquanshicola  cr.. 
Carbon  co..  Pa.  In  1754  the  inhahi- 
tants,  orpartof  them,  joined  the  ^loraviau 
converts  at  New  Gnadenhuetten  in  the 
same  county.  (,i.  m.) 

Meniolagamika.— Heckewelder  in  Tran.s.  Ain. 
I’hilos.  Soc.,n.s.,  iv,3.59. 18:H.  Meniolagomekah. — 
Loskiel,  Hist.  Miss.  I'niti'd  Brelh.,  i>t.  2,26,1794. 

Menitegow  (proh.  for  ^f)n1  Ugank,  ‘on 
the  island  in  the  river.’ — W.  .1.). 
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former  Cliippewii  vilhigo  on  the  k.  bank 
of  Saginaw  r.,  in  lower  INliehigan. — Sagi- 
naw treaty  (1820)  in  U.  S.  Inch  Treat., 
142,  1873. ' 

Menominee  ( meno,  by  change  from  mino, 
‘good’,  ‘beneticont’ ; min, a ‘grain’, ‘yeed’, 
the  Chippewa  name  of  the  wild  rice. — 
Hewitt.  Fall  name  MenoininhroL-  inini- 
wok,  the  latter  term  signifying  ‘they  are 
men’).  An  AlgoiKpiian  tribe,  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  according  to  Dr  William 
Jones,  claim  to  uiuh'rstand  Sauk,  Fox, 
and  Kickapoo  far  more  easily  than  they 
do  Chii>i)ewa,  Ottawa,  and  Potawatoini, 
hence  it  is  po.^sible  that  their  linguistic 
relation  is  near  to  the  former  grouj)  of 
.Mguiupnans.  Grignon  (Wis.  Hist.  Soc. 


AMISKQUEW— MENOMINEE  MAN.  (moKeNNEY  AND  Hall) 


Coll.,  Ill,  205,  1857)  ‘ siieaks  of  the 
No(iuet  as  a part  of  the  Menominee, 
and  states  that  “the  earliest  locality 
of  the  Menominee,  at  the  lirst  visits  of 
the  whites,  was  at  Bay  de  Noque  and  Me- 
nominee r. , and  those  at  Bay  de  Noipie 
were  called  by  the  early  French  Des 
Noipies  or  Des  Nm|uia.”  (See  A'071/et. ) 
The  .lesuit  Relation  for  1071  includes  the 
iMenominee  among  the  tribes  driven  from 
their  country— that  i.«,  “the  lands  of  the 
south  next  to  Michilimackinac,”  which 
is  the  locality  where  tin*  Noipiet  lived 
wlu'ii  they  first  became  known  to  the 
French.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
Noijuet,  who  disappeared  from  history  at 
a com])aratively  early  date,  were  closely 
related  to  the  Chippewa  and  were  incor- 
porated into  their  tribes;  nevertheless, 
the  name  jMenominee  must  have  been 


adopted  after  the  latter  reached  tlieir  his- 
toric seat;  it  is  po.ssible  they  were  ]>re- 
viously  known  as  Noquet.  Charlevoix 
(Jour.'Voy.,  11,  01,  1701)  says:  “I  have 
been  a.'^sured  that  they  had  the  same 
original  and  nearly  the  same  languages 
with  the  Noquet  and  the  Indians  at  the 
Falls.” 

The  peopleof  this  tribe,  so  far  as  known, 
were  lirst  encountered  by  the  whites  when 
Nicolet  visited  them,  probably  in  1034,  at 
the  mouth  of  Menominee  r.,  Wis. -Mich. 
In  1071,  and  henceforward  until  about 
1852,  their  home  was  on  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  iMenominee  r.,  not  far  from  where  they 
were  found  by  -Nicolet,  their  settlements 
extending  at  times  to  Fox  r.  They  have 
generally  been  at  peace  with  the  whites. 

succinct  account  of  them,  as  well  as  a 
full  descrijition  of  their  manners,  customs, 
arts,  and  beliefs,  by  Dr  W.  J.  Hoffman, 
ap]>ears  in  the  14th  Reji.  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, 1890.  In  their  treaty  with  the 
Cnited  States,  Feh.  8,  1831,  they  claimed 
as  their  possession  the  land  from  the 
mouth  of  Green  bay  to  the  mouth  of  Mil- 
waukee r.,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bay  from  the  heiglit  of  land  between 
it  and  L.  Superior  to  the  headwaters  of 
Menominee  and  Fox  rs.,  which  claim  was 
granted.  They  now  i-eside  on  a reserva- 
tion near  the  head  of  Wolf  r. , Wis. 

iMajor  Pike  described  the  men  of  the 
tribe  as  “straight  and  well  made,  about 
the  middle  size;  their  complexions  gen- 
erally fair  for  savages,  their  teeth  good, 
their  eyes  large  and  rather  languishing; 
they  have  a mild  but  independent  ex- 
pression of  countenance  that  charms  at 
lirst  .dght.”  Although  comparatively  in- 
dolent, they  are  described  as  generally 
honest,  theft  being  less  common  than 
among  many  other  tribes.  Drunkenness 
was  their  most  serious  fault,  but  even  this 
did  not  iirevail  to  the  same  extent  as 
among  .Home  other  Indians.  Their  beliefs 
and  rituals  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Chij>pewa.  They  have 
usually  been  ])eaceful  in  character,  sel- 
dom coming  in  contact  with  the  Sioux, 
but  bittiw  enemies  of  the  neigldioring 
Algomiuian  tribes.  They  formerly  dis- 
posed of  their  dead  by  inclosing  the 
bodies  in  long  jiieces  of  birchbark,  or 
in  slats  of  wood,  and  burying  them  in 
shallow  graves.  In  order  to  protect  the 
body  from  wild  beasts,  tlm'e  logs  were 
jJaiA'd  over  the  grave,  two  directly  on 
the  grave,  and  the  third  on  these,  all 
being  secured  by  stakes  driven  on  each 
side.  Tree  burial  was  occasionally  prac- 
tised. 

The  iMenominee — as  their  name  indi- 
cates— subsisted  in  jiart  on  wild  rice 
{Zizania  a(pnttica)\  in  fact  it  is  spoken  of 
by  early  writers  as  their  chief  vegetal 
food.  Although  making  such  constant 
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use  of  it  from  the  earliest  notices  we  have 
of  them,  and  aware  that  it  could  he 
readilygrown  hysowiufiinproperground, 
Jenks  (19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  1021,  1901), 
who  gives  a full  account  of  the  Meno- 
minee method  of  gathering,  preserving, 
and  using  the  wild  rice,  states  that  they 
absolutely  refuse  to  sow  it— evidently 
owing  to  their  common  unwillingness  to 
“ wound  their  mother,  the  earth.” 
Chauvignerie  gives  their  principal  to- 
tems as  the  Large-tailed  Bear,  the  Stag, 
and  tlie  Kilou  (a  sort  of  eagle).  Neill 
(Hist.  Minn.,  1858)  classes  the  .Meuom- 
iuee,  evidently  on  French  authority, 
as  Folk's  Avoines  of  the  Chat  and  Orig- 
nal  or  Wild  ^loose  and  Elk.  Hoffman 
gives  the  modern  totems  as  follows; 

I.  The  Owa'sse  wi'disliFanun,  or  Bear 
])hratry,  consisting  of  the  following  to- 
tems and  subphratries:  Owa^sse  (Bear), 
iMicikikno  (Mud-turtle),  KitiCmi  ( I’orcu- 
])ine),  with  the  Nauia^nu  (B('aver)  and 
O'sass  (^luskrat)  and  subphratries. 

II.  TheKinehi'’wF(lishFanuu,or  Eagle 
phratry,  consisting  of  the  following  to- 
tems: PiikislEiu  (Bald  Eagle),  Kaka'k 
(Crow),  IniEqttik  (Kaveii),  MaAikuaiuFni 
(Red-tail  Hawk),  HinaniEshiiC  (Golden 
Eagle),  Pe'nikFkonau  (Fish-hawk). 

III.  The  OtiPtshia  wiklishi^anun,  or 
Crane  ])hratry,  consisting  of  the  following 
totems:  OtiPtshia  (Crane),  Shakshak'eu 
(Great  Heron),  Os^e  (‘‘Old  S(|uaw” 
Duck),  O'kawa'siku  (Coot). 

IV.  The  Mo(iwaid)  wiMishPanun,  or 
Wolf  phratry,  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing totems:  j\Ioqwai''o  (Wolf),  ‘‘Plana” 
[aniihn]  (Dog),  Apaq^ssos  (Deer). 

V.  The  IMons  wiMishiTinun,  or  Moose 
phratrv,  with  the  following  totems:  MiV's 
(Moose),  OimPskos  (Elk),  WabiPshiu 
(Marten),  WvVtsliik  (Usher). 

The  earlier  statements  of  jMenorninee 
population  are  unreliable.  Most  of  the 
estimates  in  the  nineteenth  century  vary 
from  1,800  to  2,500,  but  those  probably 
most  conservative  range  from  1,000  to 
1 ,900.  Their  pn'Sent  ])opulation  is  about 
1,600,  of  whom  l,.‘)70are  under  the  Green 
Bav  school  su])erintendency,  Wis.  Their 
villages  (missions)  were  Rt  P^rancis  and 
8t  Dlichael. 

The  Menominee  have  entered  into  the 
following  treaties  with  the  United  States: 
(1)  Treaty  of  peace  at  St  Louis,  Mo., 
Mar.  80,  1817;  (2)  Treaty  of  Prairie  <lu 
Chien,  Wis.,  Aug.  19,  1825,  with  the 
Menominee  ami  other  Indians,  fixing 
boundarv  lines  betwet'n  the  several 
tribes;  (8)  Treaty  of  Butte  <les  Morts, 
Wis.,  Aug.  11,  1827,  defining  boundary 
lines  between  the  ^lenominee,  tdiippewa, 
and  Winnebago;  (4)  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, Feb.  8,  1881,  defining  boundary 
lines  and  ceding  lands  tf>  the  Unite<l 
States,  a portion  of  the  latter  to  be  for  the 


use  of  certain  New  V^ork  Indians;  (5) 
Treaty  of  Washington,  Feb.  17,  1831, 
nioditying  the  treaty  of  Peb.  8,  1831,  in 
regard  to  the  lands  ceded  for  the  use  of  the 
New  York  Indians;  (0)  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, Oct.  27,  1832,  in  which  certain 
modifications  are  made  in  regard  to  the 
lands  ceded  for  the  use  of  the  New  York 
Indians  (Stockbridges  and  Mun.«ee),  and 
to  certain  houndary  lines;  ( 7 ) Articles  of 
agreement  made  at  Cedar  Point,  is., 
Sept.  8,  1880,  ceding  certain  lands  to  the 
United  States;  (8)  Treaty  of  Lake  Pow- 
aw-hav-kon-nay,  Oct.  18,  1848,  ceding  all 
their  'lands  in'  Wisconsin,  the  United 
States  to  give  them  certain  lands  which 
had  been  ceded  by  the  Chipj)ewa;  (9) 
Treaty  at  the  Falls  of  Wolf  r..  May  12, 
1854,  ‘by  which  they  ceded  the  reserve 
set  apart  by  treaty  of  Oct.  18,  1848,  and 
were  assigned  a reserve  on  Wolf  r.,  W is.; 
(10)  Treaty  of  Keshena,  PVis.,  Fel).  11, 
1850,  ceding  two  townships  of  their  re- 
serve for  the  use  of  the  Stockbriilges  and 
the  Munsee.  (•'•  c.  t.  ) 

Addle-Heads.— .left'orys.  French  Dom.,  pt.  i,48, 1761 
(jriven  as  tfie  meaning  of  Folles  Avoines). 
Falsavins.—rDoc.  of  1764  in  N.  ^ . Doc.  Col.  llist., 
VII,  641,  18.56.  Felles  avoins. — Lords  of  Trade 
(1721),  ibid.,  v,622,18-V5.  Folleavoine. — Vandreuil 
(1720)  in  Mnrgrv,  Dec.,  vr,  511,  1886.  Folle  Avoi- 
nes.— Memoir  ol  1718  in  N.  Y.Doc.  Col.  Hist..  i-X, 
889,  1855.  Folles  Avoines. — Cadillac  (1695)  in 

Margrv,  De“C.,  v,  121,  1883.  Fols  Avoin.— Pike,  Ex- 
pedition, 13,  1810.  Fols  Avoines.— Krovvn,  \\e.«t. 
Gaz.,  265,  1817.  Folsavoins.— Johnson  ( 1763)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Ili.st.,  vn,  583,  18.">6.  Fols-avoise.— 
Schormerhorn  (1812)in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s., 
II,  10,1814.  Folsovoins.— Harrison  (1814)  in  Drake, 
Tecumseh,  162,  18.52.  Fulawin. — Dalton  (17831  in 
Mass.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  X.  123,  1809.  Fulso- 
wines.— Edwards,  Hist.  111.,  :I9, 1870.  Les  Folles.— 
Featherstonhaiigh,  Canoe  Voyage,  i,  174, 1847.  Les 
Fols.— .\nn.  do  la  Prop,  de  la  Foi,  iv,  537,  1830. 
Macomile.— LaChesnaye(1697)  in  Margry,Dt'C.,vi. 
6,  1886  (misprint?).  Mahnomoneeg.— Tanner.  Nar- 
rative, 315,  18.30  (Ottawa  name).  Mahnomonie.— 
James  in  Tanner,  ibid.,  326.  Malhoming.— Bac- 
(|Ueville  do  la  Pothcrio.  Hist.  Am.,  ii,  90,  1753. 
Malhominis.— Ibid.  Malhomins.— Ibid.,  IV,  206, 
17.53.  Malhominy.— Cadillac  (1695)  in  Margry, 
D<;c.,V,121,  1.S83.  Malhommes.— JefTorys.  French 
Dom.,  pt.  1,48,1761.  Malhommis. — Perrot  (m.l720). 
Memoirs,  127. 1,s6-1.  Malomenis.— Frontenao  (1682) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  l.x.  182,  18.55.  Malomi- 
mis. — Lnhontan,  New  Voy..  I,  2:il.  1703.  Malomi- 
nes. — Beilin,  map,  17,55.  Malominese. — Blue  Jacket 
(1807)  in  Drake.  Tecumseh,  94, 18.52.  Malominis. — 
Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  104,1703.  Malouin. — Pa- 
gard  (1636),  Hist.  Cain,  ii,  421, 1864.  Malouminek.— 
Jes.  Bel.  16.58,  21,  18.58.  Maloumines.— Warren 
1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  y.  33, 1.885  (French 
orin).  Manomanee. — Kane,  Wanderings  of  an 
Artist,  29,  18.59.  Manomines. — Henry.  Travels,  107, 
1809.  Manominik.— Gatschet,  Ojibwa  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1882  (Chippewa  name).  Maroumine. — Jes.  Rel. 
1640,  35,  18.58.  Mathomenis.— Baopieville  de  la 
Potheric,  Hist.  Am,,  ii,  71,  17.53.  Mathominis. — 
Ibid.,  81.  Melhominys.— Croghan  (1759)  in  Proud, 
Pa..  II.  296,  1798.  Melomelinoia. — La  Salle  (1680) 
in  Margry,  Dec.,  ii,  201,  1877  (in  central  Illinois; 
apparentlv identical).  Melominees. — I'erkinsand 
Peck,  Annals  of  the  West.  713,  18.50.  Memo- 
nomier. — Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3.  sec.  3,  406,  1816. 
Menamenies. — Rujip,  We.st.  Pa.,  346,  1,846. • Men- 
nominies.— Goldthwait  (1766)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  l.st  s..  X.  121,  1809.  Menomenes. — Pike 
(1806)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  562,  18.53. 
Me-no  me-ne-uk'.— Morgan.  Consang.  and  .\flin., 
2,88,  1.S71.  Menomenies.— Brown.  West.  Gaz.,  265, 
1817.  Menominees. — Treaty  of  1825  in  F.  S.  Ind. 
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Treaties,  37G,  1837.  Menominies.— Treaty  of  18‘2(>, 
ibid.,  155.  Menominny. — Featherstonliniigli.  Ca- 
noe Voyage,  ii,  25, 1847.  Menomoee.  — Gale,  Upper 
Miss.,  map,  1807.  Menomonees. — Edwards  (1788) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  x,  80, 1823.  Menom- 
onei.— MeKenney  iiiind.  Aff.  Rep.,  90,  1825.  Me- 
nomones.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peters  R.,  i,  171, 1824. 
Menomonies.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  100, 
1810.  Menomonys.— Lapham,  Inds.  of  Wis.,  maj), 
1870.  Menonomees. — La  Pointe  treaty  (1842)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  V.  494,  1885.  Menonomies. — 
Howe,  Hist.  Coll.,  430, 1851.  Meynomenys. — -Jolin- 
son  (1703)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  \'ii,  .583.  18.50. 
Meynomineys.— .Johnson  ( 1704),  ibid., 048.  Minea- 
mies. — Trader  (1778)in  Schooleraft,  Iiid. Tribes,  ill, 
500,  18,53.  Miniamis. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend.,  522,  1878.  Minominees. — .Jones,  Ojebway 
Inds.,  39,  1801.  Minominies. — Warren  (1&2)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  V,  33,  1885.  Minoraonees. — 
Edwards  (1788)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s., 
i.x,  92,  1804.  Minoniones. — Boudinot,  Star  in  the 
West,  107,  1810.  Minoomenee. — Jones,  Ojebway 

Inds.,  178,  1801.  Monis. — Perrin  du  Lac,  Voy. 
Deu.x  Loni.sianes,  232,  1805  (i)robably  identical; 
mentioned  with  Piians  [Winnebago]  and  Oyoa 
[Iowa] ).  Monomeni. — Gatsebei,  Fox  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882  (Fo.x  name;  ])1.  Monomenihak).  Mono- 
mins.— Henry,  Travels,  107,  1809.  Monomonees. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  1 15,  1855.  Monomu- 
nies.— Lind.say  (1749)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI, 
538,  18,55.  Moon-calves. — Jell'erys,  French  Dom.. 
pt.  I,  48,  1801  (given  as  tlie  meaning  of  Folles 
Avoines).  Mynomamies. — Imlay,  West.  Ter.,  292, 
1797.  Mynomanies. — Hutchins  (1778)  in  Scliool- 
craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  714,  18.57.  Mynonamies. — 
Croghan  (1705)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  GeoL,  272, 
1831.  Nation  de  la  folle  avoine. — Jes.  Rel.  1071,  25, 
1858.  Nation  of  the  Wild-Oats.— Marquette  (ca. 
1073) , Discov.,  319,  1098.  Omanomineu. — Kelton,  Ft 
Mackinac,  149,  1884  (own  name,  pronounced 
0-man-o-me-na-oo).  Omanomini. — Ibid.  (Chippe- 
wa name).  0-mun-o-min-eeg, — Warren  (18.52)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  33, 1885.  Oumalominis. — 
Prise  de  Possession  (1071)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  i,  97, 
1870.  Oumaloiiminek. — .les.  Rel.  1070,  94,  1858. 
Oumaloumines. — Jes.  Rel.  1071,  25,  1858.  Ouma- 
louminetz. — Jes.  Rel.  1070,  100,  1858.  Oumaomin- 
iecs.— Du  Chesneau  (1081)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.st., 
I.x,  101,  18.55.  Ounabonims. — Prise  de  Posse.«sion 
(1071),  ibid..  803  (misprint).  Rice  Indians. — 
Franch5rc,  Narr.,  145,  18,54.  Walhominies. — Mc- 
Kenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  79,  1854  (mis- 
j)rint).  White  Indians. — Long,  Exped.  St  Peters 
R.,  I,  175,  1824.  Wild  Rice. — Document  of  1701 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  722,  18,55.  Wild  Rice 
Eaters. — Lapham,  Inds,  Wis.,  15,  1870  (given  as 
the  meaning  of  Menominee).  Wild  Rice  Men. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  145,  1,855. 

Menominee.  A Potavvatomi  village, 
taking  its  name  from  the  re.sident  chief, 
formerly  situated  on  the  n.  side  of  Twin 
lakes,  near  the  site  of  Plymouth,  Marshall 
CO.,  Ind.,  on  a reservation  sold  in  1886. 
The  name  is  also  written  Menomonee. 

. (.1.  M.) 

Menoquet  (possibly for  Mlnokirat,  ‘good 
ice,’  or  Mlmi  kumt,  ‘hanked  cloud,’  or 
Mena  kwatir>,  ‘fair  weather.’ — AV.J. ).  A 
Potawatomi  village,  commonly  called 
“Menoiiuet’s  village”  from  the  name  of 
a chief,  formerly  situated  near  the  present 
Mono((uet,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.,  on  a res- 
ervation sold  in  1886.  The  name  is 
siielled  also  Mimoeiiuet,  Menoga  (In- 
diana Geol.  He]).,  nia]>,  1,888),  Minoipiet, 
and  Monoipiet. 

Menoquet’s  Village.  .\  Chipjiewa  vil- 
lage, so  called  after  its  chief,  formerly  on 
(lassr.,  lower  Michigan,  on  a reservation 
sold  ill  1837. 


Menostamenton.  An  unidentitied  divi- 
sion of  the  Sioux. 

Manostamenton. — Jeffery.s,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776. 
Menostamenton. — De  ITsle,  map  of  La.,  in  Neill, 
Hist.  Minn.,  164, 1858. 

Mento.  A name  used  by  French  ivriters 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  to  desig- 
nate a people  in  the  vicinity  of  Arkan- 
sas r.  and  the  southern  plains.  Marquette 
heard  of  them  during  his  descent  of  the 
IMississippi  in  1678,  and  located  them  on 
his  map  as  iv.  of  that  river;  Douay  (1687) 
placed  them  near  Red  r.  of  Louisiana; 
Tonti  (1690)  states  that  they  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Quapaw,  and  De  I’Isle’s 
map  (1708)  jmts  them  on  middle  Arkansas 
r.  La  llarpe  (1719)  says  they  were  7 
days’  journey  s.  w.  of  the  0.sage.  Beau- 
rain  about  that  time  visited  the  people 
and  gives  the  names  of  the  9 “nations” 
which,  he  says,  formed  one  continuous 
village  lying  in  a beautiful  situation,  the 
houses  joining  one  another  from  e.  to 
w.  on  the  border  of  a s.  iv.  branch  of  Ar- 
kansas r.  The  “nations”  mentioned  in- 
clude the  Tonkawa,  Wichita,  Comanche, 
Adai,  Caddo,  Waco,  etc.  The  Mento 
were  enemies  of  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Apache  tribes.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Manton. — Iberville  (1702)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  iv,  599, 
1886.  Ma'C-^u-we. — horsey,  Kansu  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882  (Kansa  name).  Matora. — Marquette,  map 
(1673)  in  Sliea,  Di.seov.,  268,  1852.  Matoua. — Sliea, 
ibid.  Mauton.— Tonti  ira.  1690)  in  French,  Hi.st. 
Coll.  La.,  I,  83,  1846.  Mento. — La  Harpe  (1719)  in 
Margry,  Ddc..  vi,  315,  1886.  Mentons. — JefTerys, 
Am.  Atlas. maps, 1776.  Mentous. — Hennepin.  New 
Discov.,  pt.  II,  43,  1698.  Mintou. — Coxe,  Carolana, 
11,  map,  1741. 

Mentokakat.  A Koyukukhotana  vil- 
lage on  the  left  bank  of  the  Y'ukon,  Alaska, 
20  m.  above  the  mouth  of  ]\Ielozi  r. : pop. 
46  in  1844;  20  in  1880. 

Mentokakat. — Pctrotl  in  10th  Cen.sus.  Ahuska.  12, 
18,84.  Minkhotliatno. — Zagoskin  quoted  by  BetrolT, 
ibid.,  37.  Montekakat. — U.  S.  Land  Off.  map  of 
Alaska,  1898. 

Menunkatuc  (proh.  from  muno’iqutteau, 
‘that  which  fertilizes  or  manuri«s  land,’ 
hence  ‘menhaden  country.’ — Trumbull). 
A village,  under  a sachem  squaw,  form- 
erly at  Guilford,  New  Haven  co..  Conn., 
on  a tract  sold  in  1689.  (.j.  m.) 

Manuncatuck. — Doc.  of  1641  cited  by  Trumbull, 
Ind.  NamesConn..  29, 1881.  Menuncatuk. — Drake, 
Did.  Chron..  1.57, 1836.  Menunkatuck. — Ruggle.s  in 
Ma.ss.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  iv,  182,  1795.  Menun- 
ketuck, — Trumbull,  op.cit.  Menunquatucke. — Ibid. 
Monunkatuck. — Ibid.  Munnucketucke. — Ibid.  Mu- 
nunketucke. — Ibid. 

Meochkonck.  A former  Minisink  vil- 
lage iirobtibly  situated  about  upjier  Dela- 
ware r.  ins.  E.  New  York. — VanderDonck 
(1656)  (]uoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hud- 
son R.,  96,  1872. 

Mepayaya.  A tribe  mentioned  in  the 
manuscript  relation  of  Francisco  de  Jesus 
IMarfa,  in  1691,  in  his  list  of  the  Texias 
(i.  e.,  the  grouj)  of  customary  allies,  in- 
cluding the  Htusinai),  as  s.  w.  of  the 
Nabedache  country  of  Texas.  This  may 
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be  the  Payaya  tribe,  who  were  in  the 
vieinity  of  San  Antonio.  (n.  e.  b.  ) 
Mequacliake  (‘red  earth.’ — Hewitt). 
One  of  the  5 general  divisions  of  the 
Shawnee,  whose  villages  on  the  head- 
waters of  jMad  r.,  Logan  co.,  Ohio,  were 
destroyed  by  United  States  troops  in 
1791.  (J.  M-) 

Machachac.— Drake,  Tecumseh,  50,  1852.  Machi- 
chac. — Ibid.,  71.  Mackacheck. — Howe,  Hist.  Coll., 
150,  1851.  Mackacheek.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  Ohio  map,  1899.  Maguenk. — .\lccdo.  Die.  Geog., 
Ill,  22, 1788  (probably  identical).  Makostrake. — 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  111,  1854. 
Kaquichees. — Stone,  Life  of  Brant,  ii,  43,1864.  Me- 
nekut’thegi.— Gatschet,  Shawnee  MS.,  1879.  Me- 
quachake.— Johnston  (1819)  in  Brinton,  Lenape 
Leg.,  29,  1885. 

Meracouman.  A tribe  or  village  men- 
tioned by  Joutel  as  being  on  or  near  the 
route  taken  when  going  with  La  Salle  in 
1687  from  Ft  St  Louis  on  Matagorda  bay 
to  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Tex.  If  the 
list  of  so-called  tribes  given  liy  the  Eba- 
hamo  Indians  and  recorded  by  Joutel 
followed  the  geographic  order  of  his  line 
of  march,  the  Meracouman  must  have 
dwelt  near  the  Colorado  r.  of  Texas. 
Joutel  remarks  that  when  the  Indians 
approached  or  bathetl  in  the  current  of 
the  river,  the  horses  always  tied.  Gat- 
schet states  that  the  custom  of  the  Karan- 
kawa  Indiansof  anointing  their  skin  with 
shark’s  oil  caused  horses  and  cattle  to  run 
from  the  disagreeable  odor  to  tlie  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles.  As  Karankawan 
tribes  are  said  to  have  dwelt  in  the 
vicinity  of  Colorado  r.,  it  is  possible  that 
the  iMeracouman  may  have  belonged  to 
that  stock  (see  Gatschet,  Karankawa 
Inds.,  1891).  Perhaps  they  are  the  Ma- 
liacones  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  or  the  Manico 
of  Manzanet.  In  1739  there  were  neo- 
phytes of  the  Merguan,  or  Merhuan,  tribe 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission  (Bap- 
tismal records,  partidas  448,  455,  MS., 
cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  inf’n,  1906). 
They  were  with  others  who  appear  to 
have  come  from  near  Guadalupe  r.,  and 
they  may  be  identical  with  the  Meracfm- 
man,  as  well  as  with  the  JMenenquen 
(q.  V. ).  (a.  c.  f.  h.  e.  b. ) 

Meracouman.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  I,  137,  1846.  Meraquaman. — Joutel  (1687)  in 
Margry,  D6c.,  iii,  2.88,  1.878.  Muracumanes. — Bar- 
cia,  Ensayo,  271,  1723. 

Merced  (Span.:  ‘grace’,  ‘mercy’).  A 
group  of  Cajuenche  rancherias,  situated, 
in  1775,  in  n.  e.  Lower  California,  w.  of 
the  Rio  Colorado,  and  4 leagues  s.  w.  of 
Santa  Olalla,  a Yuma  rancheria.  These 
settlements  contained  about  300  natives 
when  visited  by  Father  Garc5s  in  1775 
and  were  provided  with  abundant  corn, 
melons,  calabashes,  and  beans,  but  with 
little  wheat.  See  Garces,  Diary  (1775), 
172-173,  1900. 

Merced.  A Pima  rancheria,  visited  by 
Father  Kino  in  1700,  and  placed  on  maps 


of  Kino  (1701)  and  Venegas  (1759)  n.  e. 
of  San  Rafael,  in  what  is  now  s.  Arizona. 

La  Merced.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i.  300,  map,  17.59. 
Merced.— Kino  map  (1701)  in  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and 
N.  Mex.,  360,  1889. 

Merced.  Mentioned  as  a tribe  appar- 
ently inhabiting  the  lilerced'  r.  region, 
California.  Probably  ]Moquelumnan. 
Mercedes.— Barbour  et  al.  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe. 
4,  32d  Cong.,  spec.  sess..  60,  18.58. 

Mer,  Gens  de  la  (French:  ‘jieopleof  the 
sea,’  or  Gens  de  la  Mer  du  Xord,  ‘jieople 
of  the  sea  of  the  north’).  A collective 
term  applied  by  the  early  Je.suits  to  the 
Algonquian  tribes  about  Hudson  bay, 

Canada.  (J-  m.) 

Gens  de  la  Mer  du  Nord. — Jes.  Rel.  1670,  79,  18.58. 
Gens  de  Mer. — Ibid.,  1643,  3, 1858. 

Merip.  A Yurok  village  on  Klamath  r., 
Cal.,  about  10  m.  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Trinity.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Merkitsok.  An  Eskimo  winter  habita- 
tion near  Bute  bay,  s.  w.  Greenland. — 
Crantz,  Hist.  Greenland,  i,  8,  1767. 

Merric.  A small  Algonquian  tribe  or 
division  formerly  inhabiting  the  s.  coast 
of  (Queens  co..  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  from 
Rockaway  to  South  Oyster  bay.  Their 
name  survives  in  the  handet  of  iMerricks, 
which  is  on  the  site  of  their  principal 
village.  ^ (.1.  M.j 

Marricoke. — Doc.  of  1675  ill  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
XIV,  705,  1883.  Meracock. — Treaty  of  1656  in  Rut- 
teuber.  Tribes  of  Hudson  River,' 125,  1872.  Meri- 
cock. — Doc.  of  16.57  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv, 
416,  1883.  Mericoke.— Thompson,  Long  Id.,  344, 
1839.  Merikoke. — Wood  in  Macaulcy,  N.  Y.,  Ii. 
2.52,  1829.  Meroke. — Thomp.sou,  Ixmg  Id.,  67,  18,39. 
Merriack.— Deed  of  1643  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
.XIV,  530,  18.83.  Merric. — Thompson,  Long  Id..  67, 
1839.  Merricocke. — Doc.  of  1675  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIV,  705,  1883. 

Mershom.  A former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage at  Canada  de  los  Sauces,  w.  of  San 
Buenaventura,  Ventura  co..  Cal. 

Mer-cbm. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884  (c=.s/i). 

Mesa  Chiquita  (Span.:  ‘small  me.*a’  or 
table-land).  A Dieguefio  village  in  w. 
San  Diego  CO.,  Cal. — Jackson  and  Kinney, 
Rep.  Miss.  Inds.,  24,  1883. 

Mesa  del  Nayarit.  A pueblo  of  the 
Cora  in  the  Sierra  de  Nayarit,  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Rio  de  Je.sus  5Ian'a, 
in  the  x.  part  of  the  Territory  of  Tepic, 
lat.  23*^  25',  Mexico. — Lumholtz,  Un- 
known Mex.,  I,  500,  1902. 

Mesa  Grande  (Span.:  ‘large  mesa’  or 
table-land).  A small  Dieguefio  village 
in  w.  San  Diego  co..  Cal.,  with  103  in- 
hiibitants  in  1880.  The  name  is  now  ap- 
plied to  a reservation  of  120  acres  of 
patented,  largely  desert  land,  75  m.  from 
Mission  Title  River  agency.  See  Jack.«on 
and  Kinney,  Rep.  l\Iis,«ion  Inds.,  24, 1883; 
Ind.  Aff.  Rej).,  175,  1902. 

Mescal  (Aztec:  vtexcalU,  ‘met!  [ma- 
guey] liquor’).  The  tleshv  leaf  bases 
and  trunk  of  various  species  of  agave. 
It  was  roa.sted  in  ]»it  ovens  and  became 
a sweet  and  nutritious  food  among  the 
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Indians  of  tlie  states  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mexican  boundary.  Mescal  ])its  an*  usu- 
ally circular  de[)ressions  in  the  j^round,  6 
to  20  ftin  circumference,  sloi)ing  eveidy  to 
the  center^  a foot  to  2 ft  in  depth,  and 
lined  with  coarse  gravel.  A lire  was  built 
in  the  pit,  raked  out  after  the  stones  had 
become  hot,  and  the  mescal  plants  put  in 
and  covered  with  grass.  After  two  days’ 
steaming  the  j)ile  was  opened  and  the 
mescal  was  ready  for  consumption. 

The  i)roduct  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  distilled  spirit  known  in  Mexico 
under  the  same  name,  nor  with  the  jH’yole 
cactus.  Mescal  is  a valuable  food  re- 
source among  the  Apache  (a  division  of 
whom,  the  Mescaleros,  is  named  from 
their  custom  of  eating  mescal),  as  well 
as  among  the  Mohave',  Yuma,  the, 
Paiute,  aud  practically  every  tribe  of  the 
region  producing  the  agave.  An  exten- 
sive commerce  in  this  sweet  was  carried 
on  with  outlying  tribes,  as  the  llopi  and 
other  Pueblos.  So  far  as  known  mescal 
was  not  fermented  by  the  Indians  to 
produce  au  intoxieiating  drink  before  the 
coming  of  the  Spaniards.  The  food  value 
of  mescal  is  regarded  as  of  siutli  import- 
ance that  the  entire  po])ulatiou  of  I’re- 
sidio  del  Norte  (El  Paso),  on  the  failure 
of  their  crops  half  a century  ago,  sub- 
sisted for  six  months  on  roasted  agave 
(Bartlett,  Pers.  Narr.,  ii,  291,  1854). 
See  Peyote.  (w.  ir.) 

Mescaleros  (Span.:  ‘mescal  ])eople,’ 
from  their  custom  of  eating  mescal  ).  An 
Apache  tribe  which  formed  a part  of  the 
Faraones  and  Vaqueros  of  different  pe- 
riods of  the  Spanish  history  of  the  S.  W. 
Their  princijial  range  was  between  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos  in  New  i\Iex- 
ico,  hut  it  extended  also  into  the  Staked 
])lains  and  southward  into  Goahuila, 
Mexico.  They  were  never  reganled  as 
so  warlike  as  the  Apache  of  Arizona, 
otherwise  they  were  generally  similar. 
Mooney  (tiehl  notes,  P>.  A.  E.,  1897)  re- 
cords the  following  divisions:  Nataina, 
Tuetinini,  Tsihlinainde,  (iuhlkaiude,  and 
Tahuunde.  These  hands  intermarry,  and 
each  liad  its  chief  and  suhehief.  'Phe 
Guhlkainde  are  api)arently  identical  with 
the  “Cuelcajenne”  of  Orozco  y Berra  ami 
others,  who  classed  them  as  a division  of 
the  hlaneros;  the  “Natages”  are  prob- 
ably the  same  as  the  Nataina  rather  than 
the  Lipan  or  the  Kiowa  A])aclu‘,  while 
the  Tsihlinainde  seem  to  he  identiliahle 
with  the  “ Chilpaiiu's.”  In  addition 
Orozco  y Berra  gives  the  Li])illanes  as  a 
Llanero  division. 

The  iMescaleros  are  now  on  a reserva- 
tion of  474,240  acres  in  s.  New  Mexico, 
set  apart  for  them  in  1878.  Pojailation 
460  in  1905,  including  about  a score  of 
Lipan,  q.  v.  «• ) 


Ahuatcha.— Gatschet,  Yiima-Spn,  I,  -113,  1383  (Mo- 
liave  name).  Apaches  des 7 Rivieres. — Baudrydes 
Loziere.s,  Vuy.  Lonisiane,  map,  1802  (named 
from  Seven  rivers  in  ,s.  E.  N.  Mex.).  Apaches 
Llaneros. — Bonnycastic.  Span.  Am.,  (!8,  1819. 

Apaches  Mescaleros. — Ibid.  Apaches  of  Seven 
Rivers.— .lelTery.s,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5 (1703),  1776. 
Apachos  Mescaleros. — Morse,  Am.  Univ.  Geog..  I, 
08.V.  1S19.  Chi-she'.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 

I, 895  (Keresan  name).  Ebikuita. — Gat.sehet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  I,  28,  1881  (here  given  a.s  a syno- 
nvm  of  Cherokee).  Eseequatas. — Neighbors, in 

II,  K.  Doe.  lUO,  29th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  5,  1817.  Esi- 
kwita.— Mooney  in  17th  Kei>.  B.  A.  E.,  215,  1898 
(Kiowa  name).  Es-ree-que-tees. — Butler  and 
Lewis  in  II.  K.  Doe.  70,  29th  Cong.,  2d  se.s.s.,  0, 

1817.  Es-se-kwit'-ta.— ten  Kate,Synonymie,9,18S4 
(Comanche  name:  trans.,  ‘gray  buttocks’,  but 
really  signifying  ‘graydnng’).  Essekwitta.— ten 
Kate,  lleizen  in  N.  Am.,  370.  LS.85.  Esse-qua-ties. — 
Butk'r  and  Lewi.s  in  H.  it.  Doe.  70,  29th  Cong., 
2<1  sess.,  7,  1817.  Euquatops. — Schoolcraft  (after 
Neighbors),  Ind.  Tribes,  i.  518,  18.51  (j)robably  mi.s- 
print  of  Ese<iuatoi>s=Esikwita ).  Ho-tashin.— 
Mooney,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1897  (Comanche 
name;  ai)i>arently  a corrupted  Mescalero  word), 
inatahin.— Ibid,  (‘mescal  j)cople’:  Lipan  name). 
Mamakans  Apeches. — IVarden,  .\ccount  U.  S.  A., 

III,  .502,  1819  (iirobably  identical).  Mascaleros. — 

Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.v,  ‘207, 18.5.5.  Masceleros. — 
Ibid.  Mescaleres. — Rf)bin.  Voy.  a la  Lonisiane, 
III,  15,  1807.  Mescalero  Apaches.— Bel  1 in  .lour. 
Elhnol.  Soe.  Lond.,  I,  210,  1.869.  Mescaleros.— 
Tex.  State  .\rch..  doe.  503. 1791.  Mescalers.— Ind. 
AfT.  Rep..  218,  l.sCil.  Mescallaros. — Haines,  Am. 
Indian.  131,  18.88.  Mescalos. — Taylor  in  Cal. 

Farmer,  .Viu.  17,  1803.  Mescaloro  Apaches. — Meri- 
wether in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  09,  31th  C<mg.,  1st  .sess., 
15,  1,8.50.  Mescaluros. — Box.  .\dvent.,  3'20,  1,809. 
Mescateras.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  -139,  1,8.53  (misprint). 
Mescolero. — Ind.  -MV.  Rej>.  18.57,  ‘288,  18.>.8.  Mez- 
caleros. — Gregg,  Comm.  Prairies,  i,  290,  1,811. 
Miscaleros. — 5Iorgan  in  N.  .\m.  Rev.,  ,58,  1870. 
Moscalara. — Parker,  rne.\i)lored  Texas,  '221,  18,50. 
Mu-ca-la-moes.— Butler  and  Lewis  in  II.  R.  Doe. 
76,  ‘29th  Cong.,  ‘2d  .se.ss..  7.  1.817.  Musaleros.— Ind. 
AIT.  Rep.,  257,  18,53.  Mus-ca4ar-oes. — Butler  an<l 
Lewis  in  11.  R.  Doe.  70,  29th  Cong., ‘2d  se.>;s..  0, 1.817. 
Mascaleros. — Sehooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  20:i.  1S,5.>. 
Muscallaros. — Pattie,  Pers.  Narr..  117,  1.S13.  Mus- 
ka  le-ras.— Sehooleraft.  Ind.  Tribe.s.  i,  518,  1.851. 
Mus-ka-leros. — Ind.  .‘VfT.  Rep.  1.819,  ‘2,8,  l,8a0.  Mus- 
keleras. — Neighbors  in  II.  R.  Doe.  100. ‘29th  Cong., 
‘2rl  sess.,  5.  1817.  Muskeleros. — In<l.  AfT.  Rep. .571, 

1818.  Nashkali  dinne. — Gat.sehet.  noti's.  1880  (Nav- 
aho  name).  Natahe'. — .Mooney,  tiehl  notes,  B. 

E..  1897  (‘me.seal  peojile';  Lipan  name). 
Natahi'n.— Ibid.  (Jicarilla  name).  Na-ta'-ne. — 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1.895  ( Pienris  name). 
Ndatahe'. — Mooney,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1.897 
(Lipan  namel.  Pa-ha-sa-be'. — ten  Kate,  Synon- 
vmle.  ,8.  1.8,81  (Tesmine  name).  Sacramantenos. — 
Hamilton,  Mi'x.  Handbk..  is.  18,83.  Sacramento 
Apaches.— Parke,  Map  New  Mex..  18.51  (doubtless 
identieal  although  located  as  distinct).  Saline 
Apaches. — Vargas  (1092)  <uioted  by  De.vis,  Span. 
Comp  N.  Mex.,  301,  1.809.  Sejen-ne.— Esendero, 
Not.  Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  212.  1831  -(native 
name).  Tashi.— ten  Kale,  Reizen  in  N.  .\m.,  370, 
1,8,85.  Ti\itfwa  huponun. — Gatschet.  notes,  1.885 
(Isleta  namel.  Tsi'-sc'.— Hodge,  field  notes.  B. 
A.  E.,  1895(San  lldefonso Tewa  name,  cf.  C/d-.s/ie', 
above). 

Mescales.  A former  tribe  or  tribe.s  in 
X.  K.  Mexico  jind  s.  Texas.  The  one 
ofteuest  i‘eferred  to  lived  not  far  from  the 
.junction  of  tlie  Salado  witli  the.  Rio 
Grande,  and  iSlePcales  are  mentioned  at 
the  nei.sihhorin.tr  mission  of  San  ,Tuan 
Bautista,  foumied  in  1699.  These  spoke 
a (.'oahuilk'can  dialect.  De  Leon,  in  16.99, 
mentions  them  in  connection  with  the 
Ilai>es,  .lumenes,  and  Niahu.  (ii.  e.  n. ) 
Mescale.— De  Leon  (1089)  in  Tex.  Hist.  .\,ss’n 
Quar.,  VIII,  205,  1905.  Mescate.— Manzanet,  ibid. 
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Meseekunnoghquoli.  See  Little  Turtle. 
Mesheka  ( Me-she'-kH,  ‘ mud  turtle  ’ ) . A 
gens  of  the  Chippewa,  q.  v. — IMorgan, 
Anc.  Soc.,  166,  1877. 

Meshekenogliqua.  See  Little  .Turtle. 
Mesheketeno.  A Potawatoini  village 
which  took  its  name  from  the  resident 
chief,  situated  on  Kankakee  r.,  a short 
distance  above  the  present  Kankakee,  x. 
E.  Illinois,  in  18.33. — Camp  Tippecanoe 
treaty  (1834)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  61»8, 

Meshekunnogliq'aoh..  Seo' Little  Turtle. 
Meshingomesia.  Aformer Aliami village, 
commonly  called  after  a chief  of  tliis 
name,  situated  on  a reservation  on  the 
X.  E.  side  of  Mississinewa  r.,  in  Liberty 
t]).,  Wabash  co.,  Ind.  The  reserve  was 
originally  established  for  Aleshingomesia’s 
father,  Aletosiuia,  or  Alatosinia,  in  1838, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  known  as  Alesh- 
ingomesia’s  band.  In  1872  the  land  was 
(livide<l  among  the  surviving  occupants 
and  ])atented  to  them,  being  the  last  land 
held  as  an  Indian  reservation  in  Indiana. 

(.1.  M.)  _ 

Me-shing-go-me-sia. — Koyco  in  1st  Rcp.  B.  .V.  K., 
2()2.  18S1.  Me-shing-go  me-zia. — Treaty  of  1810  in 

II.  S.  Iinl.  Treat.,  .">10,1873.  Me-shin-gi  me-yia.— 
Hough,  map  in  Infliana(!eol.  Rep.,  1883.  Shingle- 
masy. — Common  loea)  form. 

Meshkemau.  An  Ottawa  village,  com- 
monly called  “ Aleshkemau’s  village,” 
from  the  name  of  its  chief,  formerly  ex- 
isting on  Alaumee  bay,  Lucas  co.,  Ohio, 
on  land  sold  in  1833.  The  name  is  also 
written  Aleskemau  and  Alishkemau. 

Meshtshe  ( Mh/-trc,  ‘ village  at  the  mouth 
of  asmall creek  ’ ).  A former  Alishikhwut- 
jiietunne  village  on  upper  Co(iuille  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 

III,  232,  1860.* 

Mesitas  (Span.:  ‘ little  mesas’  or  table- 
lands). An  ancient  settlement  of  the 
Tepecano,  the  ruins  of  which  are  situated 
E.  of  the  Uio  de  Bolanos,  about  3 m.  s.  e. 
of  Arez(iuitic,  in  Jalisco,  Alexico. — Ilrd- 
licka  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  389,  409,  1903. 

Meskwadare  (for  .^IlskuxuUie’,  ‘small 
water-turtle.’ — W.  J.).  A gens  of  the 
Chijipewa,  q.  v. 

Me-skwa-da'-re.— Morgan,  .\nc.  Soc.,  1GC>,  1877. 
Miskwadas'.— Wm.  ,Ione.s,  inf’n,  1906. 

Mesquawbuck  (‘reel  rock  ]>lace.’ — Hew- 
itt). A former  Potawatoini  village,  com- 
monly known  as  ” AIes(|uawbuck’s  vil- 
lage,” from  a chief  of  this  name,  near  the 
present  Oswego,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.,  on 
a reservation  sold  in  1836.  The  name  is 
spelled  also  Alesquabuck  and  AIusipiu- 
bnek.  (•!.  M.)_ 

Mesquite  (adapted  from  Aztec  for 
Prosopis  julijlora).  A village  of  the  (‘en- 
tral  Pa[)ago,  probably  in  Pima  co. , s.  Ariz. ; 
said  to  have  500  inhabitants  in  1863  and 
70  families  in  1865. 

Mesquit. — Poston  in  Ind.  .VfT.  Rep.  186.3,  38.5,  1861. 
Mesquite. — Browne,  Ai)aehe  Country,  291.  1869. 
Misquito. — Bailey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  208, 1858.  MuS' 


quite.— Ibid.,  135, 1865.  Raiz  del  Mesquite.— Orozco 
y Berra,  Oeog.,  318,  1861  (sig.  ‘ Mes(iuite  root 
probably  identical).  . 

Mesquites.  A tribe  represented  in  the 
18th  century  at  the  San  Antonio  missions, 
Texas.  They  are  mentioned  as  early  as 
1716,  by  Flspniosa,  who  met  one  Indian 
of  this  tribe  w.  of  Arroyo  Ibtndo  (I)iario, 
1716,  AIS.);  he  al.so  met  others  near  the 
llrazos  with  the  Tonkawan  Indians  of 
Kancherfa  Grande.  In  1727  Kivera  men- 
tions them  at  8an  Antonio  with  the 
Payayas  and  Aguastayas  (Diario,  leg. 
1994,  1736).  There  are  proofs  that  in 
their  gentile  state  they  intermarried  with 
the  Flrvipiames  and  Aluruames  ( Ba])ti8- 
mal  Hec.  of  Valero,  jiartidas  194,  418), 
and  also  with  the  Payayas  (ibid.,  partida 
90).  The  first  baptism  of  one  of  tins 
trilie  recorded  at  San  Antonio  de  A alero 
is  dated  Nov.  8,  1720.  In  1734  (uie  per- 
son at  a residencia  in  San  Antonio  acted 
as  interpreter  for  Xarame,  Payaya,  Sia- 
guan,  Aguastaya,  and  AIes<iuite  witnesses 
(Residencia  de  Bustillos  y Zevallus, 
Bexar  archives,  1730-36);  but  too  nuich 
must  not  be  inferred  from  this  circum- 
stance. In  1768 Solis  rej)orted  Alescputes 
at  San  Jose  mission,  with  l*ami>opas, 
Aguastalla.s,  Pastias,  and  Xarames  ( Uia- 
rio,  Alem.  Nueva  Fsj)ana,  x.vvii.  270), 
and  in  1793  Revillagigedo  implied  that 
this  tribe  con.stitnted  a i>art  of  the  few 
neophvtes  still  at  this  mission  (Carta, 
Die.,  27,  1793).  A tribe  called  Alesquites 
lived  in  1757  across  the  Rio  Grande  at 
Villa  de  Santander.  These  were  divided 
into  4 bands,  consisting  of  150  families 
(Tiendo  de  (.’uervo.  Revista,  Archive 
General,  AIS. ).  ( n.  k-  b.) 

Mesquita.— B!ii)tisnml  records  cited  ubo\  c.  partida 
310.  Mesquites. — Solis  (1767)  quoted  by  H.  E.  Bol- 
ton, inf’n,  1906.  Mesquittes. — Residencia,  cited 
above,  1731.  Mezquites. — Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  1994, 
1736. 

Messiah  legends.  See  (lliort  dunce. 

Mestethltun  {Mes-tf<;l'-tim) . A former 
village  of  the  Tolowa.  on  the  coast  near 
Crescent,  Cal. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  236,  1890. 

Mestizo.  See  Metis,  Mixed-bloods. 

Meta.  A Yurok  village  on  Klamath  r.. 
Cal.,  4 or  5 m.  above  Klamath  IJiiffs. 
Me'h-teh. — Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
K58,  18.53.  Meta.— L.  Kroeber.  inf’n.  1905. 
Mi-ta.— Powers  in  Cont.  X.  .V.  Ethnol.,  in,  44. 1877. 

Metacom,  Metacomet.  See  A’m/7  I’hdip. 

Metal-work.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
whites,  the  tribes  of  Alexico  had  made 
considerable  jirogress  in  the  arts  of  metal- 
lurgy, dealing  almost  exclusively  wifli 
copper  ( (].  V. ).  The  other  metals  utilized 
were  gohl,  silver,  iron,  and  galena  (lead 
ore).  Galena  was  known  only  in  the 
form  of  ore,  and  the  same  is  true  of  iron 
(hematite,  pyrites,  etc.),  except  where 
chance  bits  of  meteoric  iron  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  native  artisan.  Copper 
alone  was  mined  (see  Mines  and  Quarries). 
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The  four  metals,  copper,  gold,  silver,  and 
iron  (meteoric),  were  shaped  mainly  by 
cold-hammering  and  grinding,  hut  heat 
no  doubt  was  employed  to  facilitate  the 
hammering  })roeesses  and  in  annealing. 
It  is  believed  that  C(Ji>per  was  sometimes 
swe<lged,  or  in  sheet  form  pressed  into 
molds.  But  the  remarkable  rei>ousse  lig- 
ures  representing  elaborately  costumed 


METHOD  OF  INDENTING  AND  CUTTING  COPPER  PLATES. 
(cushing) 

bits  of  native  copper  were  freed  from  the 
matrix  of  rock  by  this  means.  There 
seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  record,  how- 
ever, of  ca.Hting  the  forms  objects  even 
in  the  rough,  and  there  is  no  proof  that 
ores  of  any  kind  were  reduced  by  means 
of  heat.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that 
up  to  the  present  time  no  prehistoric 
crucible,  mold,  i)attern,  or  metal- 
working tool  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
has  been  identified.  * No  metal-worker’s 
shoj)  or  furnace  has  been  located,  al- 
though caches  of  implements  and  of  the 
blank  forms  of  implements  more  or  less 
worked  have  been  found  in  various  places, 


REPOUSSE  FIGURE  IN  SHEET-COPPER,  FROM  A GEORGIA 
MOUND.  (thOMAs) 

and  winged  personages  in  sheet  metal, 
found  in  mounds  in  Georgia  (Thomas), 
and  other  more  highly  conventionalized 
figures  from  Florida  mounds  (Moore), 
give  evidence  of  a degree  of  skill  seem- 
ingly out  of  keeping  with  what  is  known  of 
the  general  accomplishmentsof  thenorth- 
ern  tribes.  Cushing,  however,  has  demon- 
strated that  repousse  work  of  like  char- 


the mounds  of  Florida  and  Alabama,  and 
by  Putnam,  Moorehead,  Mills,  and  others 
in  the  mounds  of  Ohio,  are  hardly  less  re- 
markable; but  that  these  are  well  within 
the  range  of  workmen  of  intelligence  em- 
ploying only  .stone  tools  has  been  amply 
proved  by  Willoughby.  The  thin  sheets 
of  copper  are  readily  produced  by  ham- 
mering with  stone  tools  with  the  aid  of 
annealing  processes  and  the  skilful  use 
of  rivets  (Moore).  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  copper,  gold,  and  silver 
were  sometimes  melted  by  aboriginal 
metal-workers  n.  of  lUexico,  and  that 


COPPER  EAR  ORNAMENT,  WITH  COPY  BY  WILLOUGHBY, 
USING  ONLY  STONE  TOOLS;  1-2.  (wiLLOUGHBy) 


acter  can  be  accomplished  by  simple 
methods— the  employment  of  pressure 
with  a bone  or  an  antler  ]>oint,  the  sheet 
being  placed  upon  a yielding  surface,  as 
of  luickskin;  but  some  of  this  work,  es- 
pecially the  Georgia  specimens,  shows  a 
degree  of  precision  in  execution  appar- 
ent! v beyond  the  reach  of  the  methods 
thus  suggested. 

Examples  of  overlaying  or  jdatingwith 
thin  sheets  of  copp''-r,  found  by  Moore  in 


BULL.  30] 
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suggesting  manufacture  in  numbers  by 
specialists  in  the  art.  The  use  of  artilicial 
alloys  was  unknown,  the  specimens  of 
gold-silver  and  gold-copper  alloys  ob- 
tained in  Florida  being  of  exotic  origin. 
Stories  of  the  hardening  of  copper  by 
these  or  other  American  tribes,  other- 
wise than  by  mere  hammering,  are  all 
without  a shadow  of  foundation.  A 
few  of  the  tribes,  notably  the  Navaho 
and  some  of  the  Pueblos  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Haida,  Tlingit,  and 
others  in  the  far  Northwest,  are  skilful 
metal-workers,  although  the  art  as  prac- 
tised by  the  Navaho  and  descriljed  by 
Matthews,  while  primitive  in  character, 
was  adopted  from  the  Spaniards.  The 
Haida,  Tlingit,  and  other  tribes  of  Prit- 
ish  Columbia  and  Alaska  have  probably 
retained  the  aboriginal  methods  in  ]>art 
at  least.  Niblack  ( Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888, 
]).  820)  speaks  of  this  work  as  follows: 

“ The  tools  with  which  the  Indian  arti- 
san works  out  tlie  surprisingly  well- 
tinished  metal  ornaments  and  implements 
of  this  regioTi  are  few  in  number.  For 
bracelet  making  the  silversmith  has  a 
hammer,  several  cold  chisels,  and  an 
etching  tool  which  is  merely  a sharpened 
steel  point  or  edge.  Improvised  iron 
anvils  replace  the  stone  implements  of 
thiskind  doubtlessly  used  in  former  days. 
Coi>per  is  beaten  into  the  requirc<l  shapes. 
Steel  tools  now  used  are  very  deftly  tem- 
pereiland  sharpened  by  the  native  artisan, 
who  retains  the  primitive  form  of  his  im- 
l)lement  or  tool,  and  merely  substitutes 
the  steel  for  the  former  stone  blade  or 
head.  The  ingenuity  which  the  Indians 
show  in  adapting  iron  and  steel  to  their 
own  uses  is  but  one  of  the  many  evidences 
of  their  cleverness  and  intelligence.” 
8ee  Copper,  Gold,  Iron,  Silver. 

The  working  of  metals  by  i)rimitive 
methods  are  treated  more  or  less  fully 
in  the  following  works:  Cushing  in  Am. 
Anthrop., VII, 1894;  Foster, Prehist.  Races, 
1878;  Fowke,  An-ha'ol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902; 
Holmes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  in,  1901; 
Hoy  in  Trans.  Wis.  Acad,  tsci.,  iv,  1878; 
McGuire  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  no.  1, 
1908;  Matthews  in  2d  Rep.  P>.  A.  E., 
1888;  jMoore  (1)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  no. 
1,1908,  (2)  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila., 
1894-1903;  ^Moorehead  in  Am.  Anthroj)., 
V,  no.  1, 1908;  Nildack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1888,  1890;  Packard  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1892,  1898;  Putnam  in  Ann.  Reps.  I’ea- 
bodyMus.;  Scboolcraft,  Ind. Tribes,  i-vr, 
18.t1-57;  Squier and  Havis,  Ancient  ^lon- 
uments,  1848;  Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  R.  A. 
E.,  1894;  Willoughby  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
V,  no.  1,  1908.  ' (w.  II.  II.) 

Metamapo.  A Calusa  village'  on  tlu' 
s.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — 
Fontaneda  5Iemoir  [ca.  1575),  Smith 
trails.,  19,  1854. 

Pull.  80—05 54 


Metate  (Aztec:  metlall).  The  name  com- 
monly given  to  the  somewhat  Hat  stones 
on  which  maize,  acorns,  seeds,  chile,  and 
other  foods  are  ground  by  crushing  and 
rubbing  with  a hand-stone  calle<l  a rnul- 
ler,  or  mano  (Sjianish  ‘hand’).  With 
tribes  deiiending  largely  on  such  mate- 
rials for  food,  mealing  stones  of  one  kind 
or  another  are  an  important  factor  in 
their  domestic  economy.  The  metates 
of  middle  America  are  often  elaborate  in 
shape,  many  of  them  being  carved  to 
represent  animal  forms,  the  upper  sur- 
face, or  back,  serving  for  the  grinding 
j)late.  In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  the 
slabs,  altbough  carefully  shaped,  are 
usually  with- 
out legs  or 
other  projec- 
tions; often 
they  are 
trough- 
shaped,  and 
the  inuller  usi'd  is  an  oblong  flattish  stone 
of  subrectangular  outline.  The  modern 
Pueblo  Indians  combine  two  or  more  of 
themealing])latesina 
grouji  bi'dded  side  by 
side  in  clay  and  sepa- 
rated  and  surrounded 

Oblong  MULLER;  new  Mexico  by  StOIie  slabs,  adobC, 

t'-d  oi'  boards  to  retain 

the  meal.  The  surfaces  of  the  metates, 
as  well  as  of  tJie  mullers,  are  of 
different  textures,  grading  from  coarse 
lava  to  fine  sandstone,  and  corn  crushed 
on  the  coarser  stone  is  passed  to  the 
others  in  succession  for  further  refine- 
ment until  the  jiroduct  is  almost  as 
fine  as  wheat  Hour.  The  jirocesses  for 
pulverizing  and  for  inilping  are  practi- 
callv  the  same,  the  grain  or  other  sub- 
stance being  treated  dry  in  one  case  and 


Set  of  Graded  Metates:  hopi  (mindeleff) 


moist  in  tbe  other.  The  Mexican  type 
of  metate.  does  not  extend  northward 
much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pueblo 
region,  although  similar  flattish  stones 
were  and  are  used  for  grinding  in  many 
parts  of  tlu'  country.  The  typical  grind- 
ing plate  grades  through  many  inter- 
mediate forms  into  the  typical  mortar, 
and  tlu'  mano  or  muller  similarly  ]>a.s.ses 
from  the  tyiiical  flattish  form  info  the 


METATE  USED  BY  UINTA  UTES  (i-b) 
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(liscoidal  and  cylindrical  pestle.  INFany  of 
these  hand-stones  serve  equally  well  for 
rubbing,  rolling,  and  pounding.  See  Mor- 
tars, Mailers,  Notched  plates.  Pestles. 


Discoioal  Muller  ; CALI-  Pestle-Muller  ; II- 

FORNIA  (1-3)  LINOIS  (i-a) 

Consult  Cushing  in  iNIillstone,  i.\,  x, 
1884-1885;  Fewkes  (l)in  17th  llej).  B. 
A.  K.,  1898,  (2)  22(1  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903; 
Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891; 
.lames  Stevenson  in  2d  Re]).  B.  A.  E., 
1883;  M.  C,  Stevenson  in  23d  Rep.  B.  A.  Pk, 
1904.  (w.ii.n.) 

Metate  ruin.  A prehistoric  jniehto  ruin 
in  the  Betritied  Forest,  across  the  wash 
from  the  “ i)etri(ied  bridge,”  near  the 
Navaho-.\pache  co.  boundary,  Arizona; 
locally  so  callc'd  on  account  of  t he  numer- 
ous stone  milling  troughs,  or  metates,  set 
on  edge  in  circular  or  linear  form  and 
scattered  over  the  surface.  The  builders 
of  the  pueblo  are  unknown.  The  pottery, 
gray-brown  and  black  in  color,  is  coarse 
in  texture  and  decorated  with  rude  in- 
cision and  by  indented  coiling. — Hough 
in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1901,  318,  1903. 

Metates.  A former  Oi>ata  pueblo  at  the 
E.  base  of  the  Sierra  de*Teras,  about  12  m. 
w.  of  Baseraca,  e.  Sonora,  Mexico.  Pos- 
sibly identical  with  Teras,  Guepacomatzi, 
or  Toapara,  which  pueblos  are  mentioned 
in  early  documents  as  being  in  that  vi- 
cinity.—Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  524  et  seq.,  1892. 

Me  tea  (jirob.  iov  Metaiod,  ‘he  sulks.’ — 
W.  J.).  A Potawatomi  chief,  distin- 
guished in  his  tribe  as  a warrior  and  an 
orator.  When  the  Potawatomi  were  sub- 
sidized by  the  British  at  the  beginning  of 
the  War  of  1812  hewasone  of  tlie  lea(lers 
of  the  party  that  massacred  the  families 
of  the  garrison  and  citizens  of  Chicago  as 
they  were  retreating  to  Detroit.  He  led 
the  band  that  harassed  the  troops  who 
marched  in  the  fall  of  1812  to  the  relief  of 
Ft  Wayneand  wasshotin  thearm  bytien. 
W.  11.  Harrison.  At  acouncil  held  at  Chi- 
cago in  1821  he  imj)ressed  the  whites  by 
his  elofiuence  and  reasoning  ]>owers,  and 
also  when  the  treaty  of  the  Wabash  was 
concluded  in  1826.  He  advocated  the 
(Hlucation  of  Indian  youth  and  sent  several 
from  his  tribe  to  the  Choctaw  academy  in 
Kentucky.  He  died  in  a druidicn  de- 
bauch at  Ft  Wayne,  in  1827, after  having 
conduced  dillicult  lu'gotiations  with  dig- 
nity and  skill  in  a confertMice  with  com- 
missioners of  the  Gova'rnment. — Mc- 
Kenney  and  Hall,  liuj.  Trb<^,  59-64, 
J858.  See  Maskwaicasepeptan, 


Meteahke.  A Mandan  band. 

High  Village. — Morgan,  Aiic.  Soc.,  I.IS,  1877. 
Me-te-ah'-ke. — Ibid. 

Metewemesick  ( ‘ place  of  black  earth  ’ ). 
A former  Nipmuc  (? ) settlement  on  t^uine- 
baug  r.,  near  Sturbridge,  Mass. — Roger 
Williams  (1643)  (luoteii  by  Tooker,  Al- 
gompiian  Series,  viii,  33,  1901. 

Methow  (d/cF-/(0(r).  A Salishan  tribe  of 
E.  Washington,  formerly  living  about 
Methow  r.  and  Chelan  lake,  now  chiefly 
gathered  on  the  Colville  res.  Their  num- 
ber is  not  officially  rej)orted. 

Battle-le-mule-emauch. — Ross,  Adventures,  290, 
1817.  Lahtohs.— Van  Valkenbnrgh  in  Ind.  AfT. 
Rep. ,235, 1S65  (perhaps  a misprint  for  Methows). 
Meat-who. — Ross,  oj>.  cit.  Meshons. — Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  734,  189G.  Met-cow-we. — Orig. 
.lour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  321,  RK)5.  Metcowwee. — 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Exi)ed.,  11,  2-52,  1814.  Meteow- 
wee.— Iliid..  n.  318,  1817.  Methau. — lud.  AfT.  Rep., 
253, 1877.  Methews. — II.  R.  Doe.  102,  43d  Cong.,  ist 
sess.,  1,  1874.  Methoms. — Slianks,  el  al.  (is73i, 
ibid.,  4.  Methow. — Ind.  .\IT.  Rep.,  302,  1877.  Mi- 
taui. — Mooney  in  14tli  Rep.  B.  E.,  pL  Ixx.wiii, 

1896.  Mithouies. — Winans  in  lud.  AIT.  Rep.,  23, 
1870. 

Methy.  The  burbot  ( Lota  maralosa),  the 
loche  of  the  Canadian  French,  a hsh 
common  in  the  waters  of  N.  w.  ('anada. 
The  word  is  taken  from  the  name  of  this 
fish  in  the  Wood  Cree  dialect  of  Algon- 
quian,  the  Cree  i)roi)cr  term  being  iniltpeii, 
accordingtoLacombe.  E.  INIethyin  Atha- 
basca is  named  from  this  fish;  also  a lake 
in  Labrador.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Meti.  A former  rancheria  of  gentile 
(probably  Diegueno)  Indians  near  San 
Diego,  s.  Cal. — Ortega  (1775)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  253,  1884. 

Metis  (‘mixed,’  from  French  metis,  a 
derivative  of  Latin  miscerc,  ‘to  mix’), 
or  7iietif.  A term  used  by  the  French- 
speaking  jtoinilation  of  the  N.  W.  to 
designate  per.‘^ons  of  mixed  white  and 
Indian  blood.  Among  the  Spanish- 
speaking population  of  the  S.  W.  the 
word  mestizo,  of  the  same  derivation,  is 
used,  but  is  apidied  more  especially  to 
those  of  half-white  and  half-Iiulian  blood. 
The  term  )iiastee,  a corruption  of  mestizo, 
was  formerly  in  use  in  the  Gulf  states. 
In  the  W.  the  term  ‘‘half-breed”  is  loosely 
ai)plied  to  all  jiersons  of  mixed  white 
and  Indian  blood,  without  regard  to  the 
proportion  of  each.  See  Mixed-hloods. 

(.1.  M.) 

MaitifFs.— Brcvel/drSiblcy  (1805)  in  Am.  State  Pa- 
pers, lud.  .\1T  ,1.730,1832.  Mestigos. — Williams, Vt., 
1, 494, 1809  (misprint).  Mestizo. — Correct  Spaukdi 
form;  feminine  mestiza.  Metis. — Correct  French 
form.  Mustees.— Report  of  1741  in  Carroll,  Hi.st. 
Coll.  S.  ('.,  11,353, 1836.  Musteses. — Bermuda  Royal 
Gazette,  .Inly  13,  l.s75,./((/e  .lour.  Antbrop.  Inst.,  v, 
491,  1.876  (used  in  Beniiuda  for  descendants  of  In- 
dian slaves  brought  from  the  1'.  S.l.  Wissakode- 
winini. — Bara.ga,  Otchiiiwe-Eug.  Diet..  421,  1S80 
(Cliippewa  name:  ‘half-burut  wood  man':  from 
iriKttfikodr,  'burnt  trees’,  referring  to  their  mixed 
light  and  dark  complexion;  pi.  Wissokodfirinini- 
ir<)(7.  lie  gives  ainhdd irii^id  as  the  literal  word 
for  'half-breed  ’). 

Metlakatla.  A Tsimshian  town  15  m.  s. 
of  Port  Simpson,  Brit.  Col.  .\nciently 
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there  were  many  towns  in  this  neiglibor- 
hood,and  while  the  mission  station  of  tlie 
Church  of  England  (established  in  1857 
at  a Tsimshian  village  of  the  same 
name)  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Wm.  Dun- 
can, IMetlakatla  was  a flourishing  ])lace. 
Trouble  arising  over  the  conduct  of  his 
work,  Duncan  moved  in  1887  to  PortChes- 
ter,  or  New  Metlakatla,  on  Annette  id., 
Alaska,  and  most  of  the  Indians  followed 
him.  The  old  town,  which  contained  198 
inhabitants  in  1906,  is  now  the  site  of  an 
Indian  school  of  the  Church  of  England. 
New  ^letlakatla,  including  whites  and  In- 
dians, numbered  823  in  1890  and  465  in 
1900.  (.i.  u.  s. ) 

Metlah  Catlah.— Horetzky,  Canada  on  Pac.,  148, 
1871.  Metlahcatlah.— Tolmie  and  Daw.son,  Vo- 
cal)S.  Brit.  Col., map, 1884.  Metlahkatlah.— Ileming 
in  Can.  Pacilic  11.  K.  Rep.  Prog.,  iii,  1877.  Met- 
lakahtla. — Wlivmper.  Alaska,  W),  1809.  Metlakat- 
la.—Can.  Ind.’Air.,  pt.  II,  08.  1902.  Metla  katla.— 
Dawson,  Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  123b,  1880. 

Metoac  (contraction  of  Meht-aimw-ack, 
‘land  of  the  ear-shell  or  periwinkle.’ — 
Tooker).  A collective  term  embracing 
the  Indians  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  who 
seem  to  have  been  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing tribes,  subtribes,  or  bands:  Canar.see, 
Corchaug,  Manhasset,  Massapequa,  Ma- 
tinecoc,  Merric,  INIontauk,  Nesaquake, 
Patchoag,  Rockaway,  Becatoag,  Setauket, 
and  Bhinnecock.  There  were  besides 
these  some  minor  bands  or  villages  which 
have  received  special  designations.  They 
were  closely  connected  linguistically  and 
politically,  and  were  probably  derived 
from  the  same  immediate  ethnic  stem. 
Ruttenber  classes  them  as  branches  of  the 
Mahican.  TheMontauk,  who  formed  the 
leading  tribe  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island,  are  often  confounded  with  the 
Metoac,  and  in  some  instances  the  Can- 
arsee  of  the  western  part  have  also  been 
confounded  with  them.  The  ea,stern 
tribes  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the 
Pequot  and  afterward  to  the  Narraganset, 
while  the  Iro(|Uois  claimed  dominion  over 
the  western  tribes.  They  were  numerous 
at  the  first  settlement  of  the  island,  but 
rapidly  wasted  away  from  epidemics  and 
wars  with  other  Indians  and  with  the 
Dutch,  disposing  of  their  lands  ])iece  by 
piece  to  the  whites.  About  1788  a large 
part  of  the  survivors  joineil  the  Brother- 
ton  Indians  in  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.  The 
rest,  represented  chiefly  by  the  iMontauk 
and  Bhinnecock,  have  dwindled  to 
perhaps  a dozen  individuals  of  mixed 
blood.  The  Indians  of  Long  Island  were 
a seafaring  people,  mild  in  temperament, 
diligent  in  the  ])ursuits  iletermined  by 
their  environment,  skilled  in  the  managi*- 
ment  of  the  canoe,  seine,  and  spear,  and 
dexterous  in  tin*  making  of  seawan  or 
wamimm  (Flint).  The  chieftaincies  wi'H' 
hereditary  by  lineal  descent,  including 
females  when  there  was  no  male  rejire- 
sentative. 


The  Metoac  villages  were  Canarsee, 
Cotsjewaminck,  Cutchogue  (Corchaug), 
.lameco,  Keskaechquerem  (?),  Marych- 
kenwikingh,  ]Ma.speth  (Canar.-^ee),  Matti- 
tuck  (Corchaug),  Merric,  Mirrachtau- 

hacky,  Mochgonnekonck,  Montauk,  Nach- 
aijuatuck,  Ne.^aipiake,  Ouhey wichkingh, 
Patchoag,  Rechquaakie,Betauket,Bichtey- 
hacky,  Wawe])ex ( INIatinecock ).  _( J.  M. ) 

La  Porcelaine. — Viiuclroiiil  (1724)  in  N.\  . Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX,  937, 1855.  Long  Island  Indians.— Common 
early  English  name.  Malowwacks.— Hall,  N.  W . 
States,  34,  1849  (misprint  form  and  wrongly 
located!.  Matauwakes. — Thompson,  Long  Id..  .53, 
1839.  Matowacks. — Patentof  UiG4in  N.  Y.  Doc. Col. 
Hist.,  n,  296, 18-58  ( “Matowack.s  or  Long  Island  ” ). 
Mattouwacky. — De  Laet  {cn.  1633)  in  N.  5 . Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  i,  296,  1841.  Mattowax.— Shea. 
Cath.  Miss.,  16,  1855.  Matuwacks. — Yates  and 
Moulton  in  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  75, 
1872,  Mertowacks. — Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West, 
127,  1816.  Metoacs.— Schoolcraft  in  N.  Y.  Hi.st. 
Soc.  Proc.,  II,  85,  1844.  Metouwacks.— Winfield, 
Hudson  Co.,  9,  1874.  Metowacks.— Brodhead  in 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  K.,  7.5,  1872.  Milo- 
wacks. — Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127, 1816  (mis- 
print). Sewan-akies. — Schoolcraft,  Did.  Tribes, 
VI,  147, 1857  (■  Shell  land  band.s,’  from  snrmi,  ' the 
wampum  shell,’  and  aukie,  ‘land  ’). 

Metocaum.  A village,  probably  of  the 
Chowanoc,  situated  on  Chowan  r.,  in  the 
jiresent  Bertie  co.,  N.  C.,  in  1585. 
Metackwem. — Lane  (i-586)  in  Hakluyt.  Voy..  in, 
312,  1810.  Metocaum.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  i.  map, 
repr.  1819.  Metocunent. — Dutch  map  (1621)  in 
N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  18.56. 

Metouscepriniouek  (prob.  for  Metimnu- 
niwtigi,  lit.  ‘men  wlio  walk  with  bare 
[feet]  ’ ; it  is  not  the  idiom  for  that  phrase, 
however,  but  a term  referring  to  peo])le 
in  general. — W.  J.).  A term  aiiparently 
ap])lied  by  Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie 
(Hist.  Am.,  II,  103, 1753)  tothe  Foxes,  Illi- 
nois, Kickapoo,  INliami,  etc.,  collectively. 

Metsmetskop  (‘low,  miserable,  stink- 
ing’). A name  applied  by  Natchez  of 
the  upper  class  to  those  of  the  lowest 
social  grade.  This  was  composed  jirinci- 
pallyof  peopleof  thesame  blood  but  also 
included  some  small  alien  tribes.  Cf. 
Stinkards.  (-l  R.  s-  ) 

Miche-Miche-Quipy.— Du  Pratz.  Hist.  La.,  ii.  393, 
1758.  Miche  Michequipi.— Bos.su  (1751).  Travels 
La..  65,  1771  (sig.  ‘stinking  fellow’).  Puants.— 
Ibid..  -394  (applied  al.so  to  the  Winnebago) . Stin- 
cards.— Latham,  Es.says,  408,  1,860.  Stinkards. — 
P6nicaut  (1704)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s., 
94, 1869. 

Metstoasath  ( }ft:tsi(ya.<(ath).  A sept  of 
the  Toquart,  a Nootka  tribe.  —Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Canada,  31,  1890. 

Metukatoak.  A Kaviagmiut  village  at 
Port  Clarence,  Alaska. — Eleventh  On- 
sus,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Metutahanke  ( ‘ lower  village’ ).  One  of 
two  Mandan  villages  in  1804;  situated  on 
Missouri  r.,  about  4 m.  below  Knife  r., 
N.  Dak.  It  was  almost  exterminated  by 
smallpox  in  1837. 

Matoolonha.— Thwiiitcs,  (trig.  .Tour.  I>ewis  iind 
Clark,  VII,  index,  190-5.  Matootonha. — Ixnvis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  i,  120, 1814.  Ma-too-ton'-ka. — l^cwis 
and  Clark.  Diseov., ‘24,  1.806.  Metutahanke, — Mat- 
thews, Ethnog.  an<l  Philol.  Hidatsa.  14.  1,877. 
Mih-tutta-hang-kusch. — Maximilian  as  (luoted  by 
Matthews,  op.  cit.  Mih-Tutta-Hang-Kusn, — Maxi- 
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milirtii,  'I'niv..  835,  1843.  Mitutahankish. — Mat- 
tliews,  EthnoK-  <iiul  I’hilol,  Hidatsa,  14,  1877. 
Mitutahankuc.— Dor.sey  in  Am.  Natur.,  829,  Oft. 
1882. 

Mexam.  See  Mrilimh. 

Meyascosic.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  160S,  on  the  N.  wide  of 
Janies  r.,  in  Charles  City  co.,  Va. — Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Meyemma.  Mentioned  by  Gibbs 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  139,  1853) 
as  a Ilujia  village  in  llujia  valley,  Cal.,  in 
1851.  Not  identilied.  The  name  is  jier- 
hajis  of  Yurok  origin. 

Meyo.  The  Lizard  clan  of  the  pneblo 
of  Laguna,  N.  IMex.  Although  Laguna 
was  not  founded  until  1699,  the  origin  of 
the  clan  is  unknown  to  the  natives,  it 
forms  a phratry  with  the  Skurshka 
(Water-snake),  Stiowi  ( Rattlesnake) , and 
llatsi  (Earth)  clans,  which  came  from 
Sia,  Oraibi  (probably),  and  Jemez,  re- 
spc'ctively.  (f.  w.  n.) 

Meyo-hano>''. — Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  i.x,  351, 
189()  {/K(7io<'A  = ‘ people’). 

Mezquital  (Span:  ‘ luesquite grove’ ).  A 
former  pueblo  of  the  Tepehuane  on  the 
upper  waters  of  Rio  de  San  Pedro,  s. 
Ihiraugo,  Mexico,  and  the  seat  of  a Span- 
ish mission.  It  is  now  a IMexiean  town. 
S.  Francisco  del  Mezquital. — Orozco  y Berra,  Geog., 
318,  1864. 

Mgezewa  (for  Me'gezi,  ‘bald  eagle’). 
A gens  of  the  Potawatomi,  q.  v. 

M%ezi. — Wm.  .Jones,  inf'n,  1906.  M’-ge-ze'-wa. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  167,  1877. 

Miacomit.  A village  formerly  on  Nan- 
tucket id.,  off  the  s coast  of  Massachu- 
setts.— Writer  of  1807  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  Ill,  26, 1846. 

Miahwahpitsiks  ( Mi-ah-ivah'-p1t-sVcn, 
‘seldom  lonesome’).  A division  of  the 
Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
Mi-ah-wah'-pit-slks.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  209,  1892.  Seldom  Lonesome. — Ibid.,  225. 

Miakechakesa.  One  of  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  Sisseton  Sioux.  Their 
habitat  in  1824  was  the  region  of  Blue 
Earth  and  Cottonwood  rs.,  Minn.,  ex- 
tending westward  to  the  Coteau  des 
Prairies.  (.Tnlike  the  Kahra,  they  had  no 
fixed  villages,  no  mud  or  l)ark  cabins. 
They  hunted  on  Blue  Earth  r.  in  winter, 
and  during  the  summer  pursued  the  buf- 
falo as  far  as  Missouri  r.  They  numbered 
about  l,ttd(). 

Lower  Sissetons.— Minn.  Ili.st.  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  250, 
1880.  Mi  ah-kee-iack-sah.— Lcwi.s  and  Clark.  Di.s- 
cov.,  34,  1806.  Mia  Kechakesa. — Long,  K.xpod.  St 
I’etcr’.s  R.,  I.  378,  1824.  South  Sussetons. — Ind. 
' AIT.  Kei>.,  495,  1839. 

Miami  (?Chi|ipewa:  Onutnuu’g,  ‘people 
who  live  on  the  ])eninsula’ ).  An  Algon- 
<iuian  tribe,  usually  designated  by  early 
English  writers  as  Twightwees  {tira'ih 
the  cry  of  a crane. — Hewitt),  from 
their  own  nanu',  tlu'  earliest  recorded 
notice  of  which  is  from  information  fur- 
nished in  1658  by  Gabriel  Hruillettes 
(Jes.  Rel.  1658,  21,  1858),  who  called  them 
the  Oumamik,  then  living  60  leagues  from 


St  Michel,  the  first  village  of  the  Pota- 
watomi mentioned  by  him;  it  was  there- 
fore at  or  about  the  mouth  of  Green 
hay,  Wis.  Tailhan  (Perrot,  IMemoire) 
says  that  they  withdrew  into  the  IMissis- 
sijipi  valley,  60  leagues  from  the  bay, 
and  were  establishe*!  there  from  1657  to 
1676,  although  Bacipieville  de  la  Pothe- 
rie  asserts  that,  with  the  jMascoutens,  the 
Kickapoo,  and  part  of  the  Illinois,  they 
came  to  settle  at  that  place  about  1667. 
The  first  time  the  French  came  into 
actual  contact  with  the  Miami  was  when 
Perrot  visited  them  about  1668.  His 
second  visit  was  in  1670,  when  they  were 
living  at  the  headwaters  of  Fox  r.,  Wis. 
In  1671  a ]>art  at  least  of  the  tribe  were 
living  with  the  Mascoutens  in  a palisaded 
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village  in  this  locality  (Jes.  Rel.  1671, 45, 
1858).  Soon  after  this  the  Miami  parted 
from  the  Mascoutens  and  formed  new  set- 
tlements at  the  s.  end  of  L.  IMichigan  and 
on  Kalamazoo  r.,  IMich.  The  settlements 
at  the  s.  end  of  the  lake  were  at  Chicago 
and  on  St  Jo.^eph  r.,  where  missions 
were  established  late  in  the  17th  century, 
although  the  former  is  mentioned  as  a 
Wea  village  at  the  time  of  IMarquette’s 
visit,  and  Wea  were  found  there  in 
1701  by  He  Courtemarche.  It  is  likely 
that  these  Wea  were  the.  IMiami  men- 
tioned by  Allouez  and  others  as  being 
united  with  the  Mascoutens  in  Wisconsin. 
The  chi(‘f  village  of  the  Miami  ou  St 
Josejih  r.  was,  according  to  Zenobius 
(Le  Clerc<i,  ii,  133),  about  15  leagues 
inland,  in  lat.  41°.  The  extent  of  territory 
occiqiied  by  this  tribe  a few  years  later 
compels  the  conclusion  that  the  Miami 
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in  Wisconsin,  when  the  whites  first  heard 
of  them,  formed  l)ut  a part  of  the  trihe, 
and  that  other  bodies  were  already  in 
N.  E.  Illinois  and  n.  Indiana.  As  the 
Miami  and  their  allies  were  found  later 
on  the  Wabash  in  Indiana  and  in  n.  w. 
Ohio,  in  which  latter  territory  they  gave 
their  name  to  tliree  rivers,  it' would  seem 
that  they  had  moved  s.  e.  from  the  local- 
ities where  first  known  within  historic 
times.  Little  Turtle,  their  famous  chief, 
siud:  “My  fathers  kindled  the  first  fire  at 
Detroit;  thence  they  extended  their  lines 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Scioto;  thence 
to  its  mouth;  thence  down  the  Ohio  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  thence  to 
Chicago  over  L.  Michigan.”  When  Vin- 
cennes was  sent  by  Gov.  Vaudreville  in 
1705  on  a mission  to  the  Miami  they  were 
found  occupying  principally  the  territory 
N.  w.  of  the  upi>er  Wabash.  There  was  a 
Miami  village  at  Detroit  in  1708,  but  their 
chief  settlement  was  still  on  St  Josej)!!  r. 
In  1711  the  iNIiami  and  the  Wea  had  three 
villages  on  the  St  Joseph,  ]\Iaumee,  and 
Wal)ash.  Kekionga,  at  the  head  of  the 
Maumee,  became  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Miami  pro]>er,  while  Ouiatenon,  on  the 
Wabash,  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Wea 
branch.  By  the  encroachments  of  the 
Potawatomi,  Kickapoo,  and  other  iiorth- 
ern  tribes  the  Miami  were  driven  from  St 
Joseph  r.  and  the  country  n.  w.  of  the 
Wabash.  They  sentout  colonies  to  the  e. 
and  formed  settlements  on  Miann  r.  in 
Ohio,  and  j)erhaps  as  far  e.  as  the  Scioto. 
This  country  they  held  until  the  peace  of 
1708,  when  they  retired  to  Indiana,  and 
the  abandoned  country  was  occupied  by 
the  Shawnee.  They  took  a ])rominent 
part  in  all  the  Indian  wars  in  Ohio  valley 
until  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812.  Soon 
afterward  they  hepui  to  sell  their  lands, 
and  by  1827  had  disposed  of  most  of  their 
holdings  in  Indiana  and  had  agreed  to  re- 
move to  Kansas,  whence  they  went  later 
to  Indian  Ter.,  where  the  remnant  still 
resides.  In  all  treaty  m-gotiations  they 
were  considered  as  original  owners  of  the 
Wabash  country  and  all  of  w.  Ohio, 
while  the  other'trihes  in  that  region  were 
regarded  as  tenants  or  intruders  oti  their 
lands.  A considerable  part  of  the  tribe, 
commonly  known  as  Meshijigomesia’s 
hand,  continued  to  reside  on  a reserva- 
tionin  Wabash  co.,  Ind.,  until  1872,  when 
the  land  was  divided  among  the  surviv- 
ors, then  numbering  about  800. 

The  Miami  men  were  described  in  1718 
as  “of  medium  height,  well  built,  heads 
rather  round  than  oblong,  countenances 
agreeable  rather  than  sedate  or  morose, 
swift  on  foot,  and  excessively  fond  of 
racing.”  The  women  were  generally 
well  clad  in  deerskins,  while  the  men 
used  scarcely  any  covering  and  were  tat- 
tooed all  over  the  body.  They  were  hard- 


working, and  raised  a species  of  maize 
unlike  tliat  of  the  Indians  of  Detroit, 
descritjed  as  “white,  of  the  same  size 
as  the  other,  the  skin  much  liner,  and 
the  meal  much  winter.”  .Vccording  to 
the  early  French  explorers  the  iMiami 
were  distinguished  for  politi;  manners, 
mild,  affable,  and  sedate  character,  and 
their  respect  for  and  perfect  obedience  to 
their  chiefs,  who  had  great(‘r  authority 
than  those  of  other  AlgoiKjuian  ami 
N.  w.  tribes.  They  usually  sj)oke  slowly. 
They  were  land  'travelers  rather  than 
canoemen.  According  to  Hennepin, 
when  they  .saw  a herd  of  buffalo  they 
gathered  in  great  numbers  and  set  fire  to 
the  gra.ss  about  the  animals,  leaving  open 
a passage  where  they  posted  themselves 
with  their  hows  and  arrows;  the  buffalo, 
seeking  to  escape  the  fire,  were  compelled 
to  pass  the  Indians,  who  killed  large  num- 
bers of  them.  The  women  spun  thread 
of  buffalo  hair,  with  which  they  made 
bags  to  carry  the  meat,  toasted  or  some- 
times drii'd  in  the  sun.  Tludr  cabins 
were  covered  with  rush  mats.  Accord- 
ing to  Perrot,  the  village  which  he  vis- 
ited was  situated  f)u  a hill  and  sur- 
rounded by  a palisade.  On  the  other 
hand,  Zenobius  says  that  La  Salle,  who 
visited  the  villages  on  St  Joseph  r., 
taught  them  how  to  defend  themselves 
with  palisades,  and  even  made,  them 
erect  a kind  of  fort  with  intrenchments. 
Infidelity  of  the  wife,  as  among  inany 
other  Indians,  was  punished  by  clipi»ing 
the  nose.  At-cording  to  early  explorers, 
they  worshiped  the  snn  and  thunder, 
hut  did  not  honor  a host  of  minor 
deities,  like  th^  Huron  and  the  Ottawa. 
Three  forms  of  burial  ap]>ear  to  have 
been  practise*!  by  the  (livision  of  the 
tribe  living  about  Ft  AVayne:  (1)  The 
ordinary  ground  burial  in  a shallow  grave 
pre])ared  to  rec’eive  the  body  in  a recum- 
bent ])osition.  (2)  Surface  burial  in  a 
hollow  log;  these  have  been  found  in 
heavy  forests;  sometimes  a tree  was  split 
ami  the  halves  hollowed  out  to  receive 
the  body,  when  it  was  either  closed  with 
withes  or  fastem‘d  to  the  ground  with 
crossed  stakes;  sometimes  a hollow  tree 
was  u.sed,  the  ends  being  closed.  (8)  Sur- 
face burial  wherein  the  body  was  cover- 
ed with  a small  pen  of  logs,  laid  as  in  a 
log  cabin,  tbe  courses  meeting  at  the  top 
in  a single  log. 

The  F rencli  authors  commonly  divided 
the  Miami  into  six  bands:  Piankasbaw, 
Wea,  Atchatcbakangouen,  Kilatika,  Men- 
gakonkia,  and  Pejiicokia.  Of  these  the 
first  two  hav('  come  to  be  recognized  as 
distinct  tribes;  the  other  names  are  no 
longer  known.  The  Pepicokia,  men- 
tioned in  179ti  with  the  Wea  and  Pianka- 
shaw,  may  have  been  absorbed  by  tbe 
latter.  Several  treaties  were  made  with 
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a band  known  as  Eel  llivers,  formerly  liv- 
ing near  Tliorntown,  Boone  eo.,  Ind.,  but 
they  afterward  joined  the  nrain  body  on 
the  Wal)ash. 

According  to  Morgan  (Anc.  Hoc.,  108, 
1877)  theMiami  have  lUgentes:  (l)Mow- 
hawa(wolf),  [2)  Mongwa ( loon) , (3)  Ken- 
dawa  (eagle),  (4)  Ahpakosea  (buzzard), 
(5)  Kanozawa  (Kanwasowau,  panther), 
(G)  Pilawa  (turkey ),  (7)  A hseponna  ( rac- 
coon), (8)  Monnato  (snow),  (h)  Kulswa 
(sun),  (10)  Water.  Chauvignerie, in  1737, 
said  that  the  Mianu  had  two  principal  to- 
tems— the  elk  and  crane — wliile  some  of 
them  had  the  bear.  The  French  writers 
call  the  Atchatchakangouen  (Crane)  the 
leading  division.  At  a great  conference 
on  the  Maumee  in  Ohio  in  1793  the 
Miami  signed  with  the  turtle  totem.  None 
of  these  totems  occurs  in  Morgan’s  list. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a satisfactory 
estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  Miami 
at  any  one  time,  on  account  of  confusion 
with  the  AVea  and  Piankashaw,  who 
probably  never  ex(;eeded  1,500.  An  esti- 
mate in  1704  gives  them  1,750;  another 
in  the  following  year  places  their  num- 
ber at  1,250.  In  1825  the  population  of 
the  Aliami,  Eel  Rivers,  and  Wea  was 
given  as  1,400,  of  whom  327  were  AVea. 
Hince  their  removal  to  the  AAV  they  have 
ra[)idly  decreased.  Only  57  lAIiami  were 
otticiaily  known  in  Indian  Ter.  in  1885, 
while  the  AATa  and  Piankashaw  were 
confederated  with  the  remnant  of  the 
Illinois  under  the  name  of  I’eoria,  the 
whole  body  numbering  but  149;  these  in- 
creased to  191  in  1903.  The  total  number 
of  Miami  in  1905  in  Indian  Ter.  was  124; 
in  Indiana,  in  1900,  there  were  243;  the 
latter,  however,  are  greatly  mixed  with 
white  blood.  Including  individuals  scat- 
tered among  other  tribes,  the  whole  num- 
ber is  probably  400. 

The  Aliami  joined  in  or  made  treaties 
with  the  United  States  as  follows:  (1) 
Greenville,  ().,  with  Gen.  Anthony 
AVayne,  Aug.  3,  1795,  delining  the  boun- 
dary between  the  United  States  and  tril>es 
w.  of  Ohio  r.  and  ceding  certain  tracts  of 
land;  (2)  Ft  AVhiyne,  Ind.,  June  7,  1803, 
with  various  tribes,  defining  boundaries 
and  ceding  certain  lands;  (3)  Grouseland, 
Ind.,  Aug.,  21,  1805,  ceding  certain  lands 
in  Indiana  and  defining  boundaries;  (4) 
Ft  AA’ayne,  Ind.,  Sept.  30,  1809,  in  which 
the  Miami,  Eel  River  tribes,  and  Dela- 
wares ce<led  certain  lands  in  Indiana,  and 
the  relations  between  the  Delawares  and 
lAIiami  regarding  certain  territory  are  de- 
tined;  (5)  Treaty  of  peace  at  Greenville, 
().,  .July  22,  18l4,  between  the  United 
States,  the  AVyandot,  Delawares,  Shaw- 
nee, Scmeca,  and  the  Miami,  including  the 
Eel  River  and  AVea  tribes;  (0)  Peac(> 
treaty  of  Spring  AA’ells,  Alich.,  Sept.  8, 
1815,"  by  the  Miami  and  other  tribes;  (7) 


St  Mary’s,  0.,  Oct.  6, 1818,  by  wdiich  the 
Aliami  ceded  certain  lands  in  Indiana; 
(8)  Treaty  of  the  AA'abash,  Ind.,  Oct.  23, 
1826,  by  which  the  Miami  ceded  all  their 
lands  in  Indiana,  .n.  and  w.  of  AATd»ash 
and  Aliami  rs.;  (9)  AA’yandot village,  Ind., 
Feb.  11,  1828,  by  which  the  Eel  River 
Aliami  ceded  all  claim  to  the  reservation 
at  their  village  on  Sugar  Tree  cr.,  Ind.; 
( 10)  Forksof  AAhd)ash,  Ind.,  Oct.  2.3,  hS.34, 
by  which  the  Aliami  ceded  several  tracts 
in  Indiana;  (11)  Forks  of  the  AA'abash, 
Ind.,  Nov.  6,  1838,  by  wduch  the  Aliami 
ceded  most  of  their  remaining  lands  in 
Indiana,  and  the  United  States  agreed  to 
furnish  them  a reservation  w.  of  the  Alis- 
sissippi;  (12)  Forks  of  the  AA’abash,  Ind., 
Nov.  28,  1840,  by  w hich  the  Aliand  ceded 
their  remaining  lands  in  Indiana  and 
agreed  to  I'emove  to  the  country  assigned 
them  w.  of  the  Ali.ssissippi;  (13)  AA’ash- 
ington,  June  5, 18.54,  by  which  they  ceded 
a tract  assigned  by  amended  treaty  of  Nov. 
28,  1840,  excepting  70,000  a.  retained  as  a 
reserve;  (14)  AA'ashington,  Feb.  23,1807, 
with  Seneca  and  others,  in  which  it  is 
stipulated  that  the  Aliami  may  become 
confederated  with  the  Peoria  and  r)thers 
if  they  so  desire. 

Among  the  Aliami  villages  were  Chi- 
cago, Chi{)pekawkay,  Chop})atee’s  village, 
Kekionga,  Kenapacomat|ua,  Kokomo, 
Kowasikka,  Little  Turtle’s  village,  Ale- 
shingomesia,  Alis.du(iuimeschan  (Pianka- 
shaw), Alississinewa,  (Uaga,  Pahedke- 
tcha,  Piankashaw  (I’iankashaw),  Pick- 
awillanee.  Raccoon’s  village,  Seek’s 
village,  St  Francis  Xavier  (mi.ssion,  with 
others),  Tliorntown  (Eel  River  Aliami). 

(.1.  M.  c.  T.  ) 

Allianies. — Beckwitli  in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.,  43, 
18H3  (misprint).  Maiama. — .lanson,  Stranger  in 
Am.,  192,  18U7.  M'amiwis. — Ratine.scpie,  Am.  Na- 
tions, I,  1.57,  183().  Maumee. — Washington  (1790) 
in  .Am.  St.  l’ai)ers.  Ind.  .AIL,  I,1 13, 1832.  Maumes. — 
Seliooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  39,  I.8.5.5.  Maumies. — 
Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soe.Coll.,  v,  33,18,85. 
Mawmee. — Imlay,  West  Ter.,  ;iti4, 1797.  Me-a-me-a- 
ga.— Morgan,  t'onsang.  ami  .Atiin.,  2,87, 1871.  Mea- 
mes. — La  Rarro  (1(>8;1)  in  N.  A’.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
202,  1,8,55.  Meamis. — Ibid.  Memilounioue. — .les. 
Rel.  1()72,  i.viii,  40.  1.899.  Memis. — Le  Rarre 

(16,83),  o]).  eit..  20,8.  Mencamis. — Rondinot.  Star  in 
the  West,  127,  1816  (misprint).  Metousceprin- 
ioueks. — liaciineville  cle  la  Rotherie,  Hist.  -Am., 
It,  103,  17.53  (‘Walkers’,  ‘well  on  their  feet’ ; 
so  called  because  tliey  traveled  much  on  foot, 
and  not  in  canoes i.  Miamee. — Jones.  Ojeb- 
way  Inds.,  178.  1861.  Miames. — Lewis  and  Clark, 
Travels,  12,  1,806.  Miami. — Gatsehet.  I’otawatomi 
MS.,  R.  A.  K.,  1878  (I’otawatomi  name;  jdnral, 
Miamik).  Miamiha. — Co.ve,  (Airolana,  49.  1741. 
Miamioiiek. — .les.  Rel.  Iti70.  90,18.58.  Miamis. — I)n 
Cliesnean  (1681)  in  N.  A'.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i.x,  1.53, 
1.855.  Mineamies. — Trader  of  1778  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribe's,  lit,  ,561.  1853.  Miramis. — lie  Rongain- 
ville  (17,57)  in  N.  A’.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X.  608,  1.858 
(misprint).  Miyamis. — .lelTerys,  I-rencii  Dorns., 
pt.  1,  map,  1761.  Myamicks. — Lainberville 
(1680)  in  N.  A'.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  tit,  489,  1853. 
Myamis. — Mcmbre  (ra.  16.80)  in  Sliea,  Miss.  Val., 
1.52,  1,8,52.  Naked  Indians. — Doc.  of  17‘2,8  in  Min.  of 
I’rov.  Conn,  of  I’a..  III.  312. 1.840.  Nation  . . . dela 
Grue. — Racipicville  dela  Potherie,  Hist.  .Am.,  iv, 
55,  17,53.  Omameeg.— Warren  (1852)  in  Schoolcraft, 
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Iml  Tribes, V, 39, 1855(Chippe\vaname).  0-maum- 
eeg— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  V, 

33  1885  (Chippewa  name).  Omianicks. — Lamber- 
viile  (1686)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HLst.,  iii,  489,  1853. 
Omie. — Writer  of  1786  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  1st 
s..  Ill,  26,  1794.  Ouimiamies. — N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 

Hist.,  HI,  489,  note,  1853.  Oumamens.— Neill  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  V,  413, 1885.  Oumami.— Jes. 
Rel.  1670,  94,  1858.  Oumamik.— Ibid.,  1658,  21, 
1858.  Oumanies. — Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  inaj>, 
1735.  Oumeami.— La  Famine  conneil  (1684)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I.K,  238,  1855.  Oumiamies.— 
Beehefer  (1682),  ibid.,  170.  Pkiwi-leni.— Uat- 

scliet,  Shawnee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Shawnee 
name;  plural,  Pkiwi-lenigi,  ‘du.st  or  ashes 
people’  ).  Quitways. — Doc.  of  1747  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI,  391,  1855  (=Twightwees?  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  tiiiatoghees  or  Hur- 
ons,  as  thought  by  the  editor).  Rwikties.— Col- 
den  (1727),  Hist.  Five  Nation.s,  69, 1747  (misprint 
for  Twiktwies).  Sa"shkiaa-runu.  — (latschet, 
Wyandot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (Huron  name, 
meaning  ‘ people  dressing  linely,  fanta.stically ’, 
i.  e.,  ‘dandy  people’).  Tawatawas.  — Brinton, 
Leiiapc  Legends,  146,  1885  (from  the  Algominian 
<(ta>tt, ‘naked’;  henceTwightwees).  Tawatawee.— 
Doe.  of  1759,  ibid.,  '232.  Tawixtawes.--tioldman  in 
West.  Re.serve  Hist.  Soc.,  Tract  no.  6,  1,  July  1871. 
'Tawixti. — Giisscfeld,  map,  1797  (used  for  Picka- 
willanee  village,  ([.  v.  According  to  Harris,  Tour, 
137,  1805,  the  name  occurs  on  Hutchins'  map, 
ra.  1764.  It  is  another  form  of  Twightwee). 
Tawixtwi. — La  Tour,  map,  1784  (n.sed  for  Picka- 
willanee  village,  fj.  v.).  Tewicktowes.— Harrison 
(1814)  in  Drake,  Tecnmseh,  1-59,  1852.  Titwa. — 
Doc.  (ca.  1700)  in  Min.  of  Prov.  Conn,  of  Pa.,  i, 
411,  1838.  Tooweehtoowees. — Pldwards  (1751)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x,  147,  1809.  Tuih- 
tuihronoons. — Colden  (1727),  Five  Nations,  61, 1747 
(Iroquois  name).  Twechtweys. — Doc.  of  17‘28  in 
Min.  of  Prov.  Conn,  of  Pa.,  iii,  312, 1840.  Tweegh- 
twees. — Albany  conf.  (1754)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VI,  873,  1855.  Twghtwees. — Domenech,  Des- 
erts, I,  444,  1860.  Twichtwees. — Loskiel  (1794)  in 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  336,  1872.  Twich- 
twichs. — Dongan  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hisd., 

III,  439,  1853.  Twichtwicks. — Livingston  (1687), 
ibid.,  111,443, 1853.  Twichtwighs. — Schuyler ( 1702), 
ibid.,  IV,  979, 1854.  Twichwiches.— Bleeker  (1701), 
ibid.,  918.  Twicktwicks.— Albany  conf.  (17'26), 
ibiil.,  V,  791, 1855.  Twicktwigs. — Doc.  of  1688, ibid., 
HI,  565,  1853.  Twictwees.— Crepy,  map,  ca.  1755. 
Twictwicts. — Bellomont  (1701)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IV,  834,  1854.  Twight.— LattrO,  map,  1784 
(error  for  Twightwees;  the  ‘Miamis’  are  also 
given  as  distinct).  Twightees. — Hamilton  (1750) 
in  N.  Y. Doc. Col.  Hist.,  V), 593, 18.5.5.  Twighteeys.— 
Johnson  (1753),  ibid.,  779.  Twighties.— Johnson 
(1763),  ibid.,  vii,  .572,  1856.  Twightwees.— Wei.ser 
(1748)  in  Rnpp,  West.  Pa.,app.,  14,  1846.  Twi^ht- 
wicks. — Jamison  (1697)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 

IV,  '291,  18.54.  Twightwies.— Lahontan  (1703)  in 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  .5,  6,  1848.  Twightwighs.— 
Doc.  of  1687  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  hi,  431  1863. 
Twightwis  Roanu. — Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  ‘27,  1744. 
Twigtees.— Martin,  N.  C.,  H,  62,  18‘29.  Twigth- 
twees.— Dwight  and  Partridge  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Lst  s.,  V,  121,  1816.  Twig-Twee.— Lindesay 
(17.51)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  706,  1855. 
'Twigtwees. — Weiser  (1748)  in  Rupp,  IVest.  Pa., 
app.,  16,  1816.  Twigtwicks.— Cornbury  (1708)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V,  6.5,  1.8.55.  Twigtwies.— 
Lindesav  (1749),  ibid.,  VI,  538,  1865.  Twigtwig.— 
Cortland  (1687),  ibid.,  hi,  434,  1863.  Twiswicks,— 
Dongan  (1687),  ibid.,  476.  Twitchwees.— Hamilton 
(1749),  ibid.,  vi,  .531,18.55.  Twithuays.— Conf.  of 
1793  in  Am.  State  Pap..  Ind.  AfL,  i,  477,  1832. 
Xwitwiheno"’. — Hewitt,  Onondaga  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1888  (Onondaga  name).  Utamis. — Barcia.  Ensayo, 
289,  17‘23  (misf)rint  from  Lahontan).  Wa  ya-ta- 
no'-ke. — Morgan,  Consang.  and  Allin.,  287,  1871. 
Wemiamik. — Squier  in  Beach,  Ind.  MisceL,  34, 
1877  (=‘Beaver  children’). 

Miami  River.  A Seminole  Rettlement, 
with  6‘,i  inhabitants  in  LSSO,  about  10  ni. 
N.  of  the  site  of  Ft  Dallas,  not  far  from 
Biscayne  bay,  on  Little  Miami  r.,  Dade 


CO.,  Fla. — MacCauley  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
478,  1887. 

Miantonotno.  A noted  cliief  of  the  Aar- 
ragaiLset,  nephew  of  Canonicus.  In  1082 
he  visited  Boston  and  was  received 
by  the  governor,  lie  was  more  than 
once  stis[)ected  of  disloyalty  to  the  Eng- 
lish, but  managed  to  clear  himselt  when 
summoned  to  Boston  in  1030.  He  heljicd 
the  English  against  the  Beipiot  the  next 
year  and  warredagainsttheMohegan.  In 
10.38  he  signed  the  tripartite  agreement 
between  the  English  of  Connecticut,  tlie 
Narraganset,  and  the  Mohegan.  He  i.s  said 
to  have  been  impressed  by  tbe  preaching 
of  Roger  Williams  in  1043.  During 
the  years  1040-42  he  was  suspected  of 
treachery  to  the  English,  but  again  niade 
satisfachjry  explanations.  In  1043  war 
broke  out  between  the  Mohegan  and  the 
Narraganset,  and  in  a battle  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated  Allan tonomo  was 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  delivered  to  the 
English  at  Hartford,  was  tried  at  Boston 
in  Hejitember,  1043,  by  the  Court  of 
Commissioiu'rs  of  the  United  Colonies 
of  New  England,  who,  after  referring  the 
matter  to  the  (invocation  of  the  clergy, 
which  condemned  him,  sentenced  him 
to  death  at  the  hands  of  Uncas.  This 
sentence  was  barbaroush'  executed  by 
Wawecpia,  the  brother  of  Uncas,  in  the 
presence  of  the  latter.  For  this  disgrace- 
ful proceeding  the  English  authorities 
were  to  blame,  as  otherwise  Uncas  would 
never  have  taken  his  prisoner’s  life. 
De  Forest  (Hist.  Inds.  of  Conn., 
198,  1852)  takes  a rather  high  view  of 
the  character  of  Miantononio,  whom  he 
characterizes  as  “respected  and  loved  by 
everyone  who  was  not  fearful  of  his 
power.”  Theological  bias  against  Roger 
Williams  and  his  Indian  friends  played 
some  part  in  the  matter  of  his  treatment 
by  the  commis.'<ioners.  He  was  buried 
where,  he  fell,  and  the  spot,  on  which  a 
monument  was  erected  in  1841,  Inns 
since  been  known  as  Sacbem’s  I’lains. 
Aliantonomo  is  praised  in  DurRe’s  ])oem, 
“What  cheer.”  Nanantenoo  was  a son 
of  Aliantonomo.  (.\.  f.  c. ) 

Miawkinaiykis  (‘big  tojiknots’ ).  A di- 
vision of  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
Big  Topknots. — Grinnoll,  Blackfixit  Lodge  Tales. 
'209.  1892.  Mi-aw'-kin-ai-yiks. — Ibid.,  225. 

Mica.  This  durable  and  showy  min- 
eral was  in  very  general  use  by  the  In- 
dian tribes  e.  of  tbe  great  plains,  the 
translucent  variety  known  as  muscovite 
being  most  highly  prized.  It  was  mined 
at  many  points  in  the  .\p]ialachian  high- 
land, from  Georgia  to  St  Lawrence  r. 
(see  db’»('.s‘  <171(1  (Jiiai'riex).  It  occurs  also 
in  South  Dakota,  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  mound-building  trib(*s  obtained 
it  from  this  source.  From  the  Eastern 
highland  it  j)a.ssed,  by  trade  or  other- 
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wise,  to  remote  parts;  to  Florida  in  the 
s.  and  to  tlie  nj)per  ]\lississipi»i  valley  in 
the  N.  w.  The  crystals  were  often  of 
large  size,  measuring  2 ft  or  more  in 
diameter.  The  sheets  into  which  they 
were  readily  divided  were  much  prized 
for  mirrors,  and  were  also  cut  into  a 
great  variety  of  shapes  for  p(‘rsonal  orna- 
ments, and  j)Ossil)ly  also  for  ceremonial 
use.  Sheets  of  mica  were  used  also  for 
burial  with  the  dead  and  as  sacrificial 
offerings.  Squier  and  Davis  give  an 
account  of  the  discovery  of  14  human 
skeletons  that  were  carefully  covered 
with  mica  plates,  estimated  at  15  or  20 
bushels,  some  of  the  plates  being  from 
8 to  10  in.  long  and  from  4 to  5 in.  wide, 
and  all  from  4 to  1 in.  in  thi(*kness.  At- 
water describes  the  discovery  of  many 
thick  sheets,  one  of  which  measured 
in.  long  by  18  in.  wide.  With  a skeleton 
in  the  Grave  Creek  mound,  near  Wln^el- 
ing,  W.  Va.,  150disksof  sheet  mica,  meas- 
uring from  14  to  2 in.  in  diameter  and  hav- 
ing each  1 or  2 perforations,  were  found. 
From  the  Turner  mounds  in  Hamilton 
CO.,  Ohio,  several  ornamental  figures  of 
sheet  mica  were  obtained;  one  of  them  is 
a grotesque  human  figure,  others  are 
animal  forms,  including  a serpent  (Put- 
nam). Mica  occurs  on  many  sacrificial 
altars  of  the  mound-builders,  who  no 
doubt  regarded  it  as  of  special  signifi- 
cance. 

Consult  Atwater,  Antiq.  of  Ohio,  1820; 
Putnam  in  Peabody  Mus.  Re])S. ; Hau  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1872,  1878;  Squier  and 
Davis  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  i,  1848;  Moore- 
head  in  The  Antiquarian,  i,  1897. 

(w.  n.  n.) 

Micacuopsiba.  An  unidentified  Dakota 
division  formerly  roaming  on  the  upper 
St  Peter’s  (Minnesota)  r.,  Minn.,  in  1804. 
Cut  bank. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  133, 
1904.  Micacuopsiba. — Ibid, 

Michacondibi  {mitcha  ‘large’,  iiidihe  or 
c/indibe  ‘head’:  ‘big  head’  (Baraga), 

possibly  referring  to  the  Tetesde  Boule). 
An  Algonquian  (?)  tribeor  band,  probably 
a part  of  the  Cree  or  of  the  Maskegon, 
formerly  on  a river  of  the  same  name 
(Albany  r.?)  entering  the  s.  end  of  Hud- 
son bay  from  thes.  w.  Lahontan  placed 
them  about  the  headwaters  of  Ottawa  r. 
Machakandibi. — Laliontnii,  New  Voy.,  i,  231. 1703. 
Machandibi.— Lahontan  (1703),  New  Voy.,  map, 
173.'i.  Machantiby. — La(;hesnaye(I697)in  Margry. 
!)<!'(!.,  VI,  f),  1886.  Michacondibis. — Bacciueville  do 
la  I’otherie,  Hist,  Am.,  ii,  49,  17.13. 

Michahai.  A Yokuts  (l\Iari]iosan)  tribe 
near  Sipiaw  valley,  in  the  Kings  r.  drain- 
age, s.  central  Cal. 

Michaha.— Wessclls  (1853)  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  31,  LS57.  Michahai. — A.  L. 
Kroeber,  inf’n,  1906. 

Michibousa.  INfentioned  by  Tonti 
(French,  Hist.  Coll,  ba.,  i,  82,  1840)  in 
connection  ivith  and  apj)arcntly  as  one  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Illinois  confederacy  in 


1681.  The  name  is  perhaps  an  erroneous 
designation  for  some  well-known  tribe  or 
band. 

Michigamea (Algonquian;  ‘great water,’ 
from  ?a/c7// ‘great,’  ‘much,’  gmna  ‘water’. 
Baraga  gives  the  correct  form  of  ‘Michi- 
gan ’ as  J/iWnV/m/m/r,  ‘the  big  lake’,  while 
Dr  Will.  Jones  says  that  the  Chippewa 
of  the  N.  shore  of  L.  Buperior  refer  to  L. 
Michigan  by  the  name  Mi.diau'lguina, 
‘big,  wide,  or  exjiansive  waste,’  on  ac- 
count of  the  few  or  no  islands).  A 
tribe  of  the  Illinois  confederacy,  first  vis- 
ited by  IMarquette  when  he  descended 
the  Mississijipi  in  1673.  Their  village  was 
situated  at  that  time  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
JMissis.sijipi  and  near  a lake  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  tribe,  probably  Big  lake, 
between  the  St  Francis  and  Mis.>^issi])pi 
rs..  Ark.  This  tribe  was  the  most  south- 
erly of  the  confederacy,  and  its  extreme 
southern  situation  has  led  some  authors  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  people  were  not 
Algompiian,  but  this  is  an  evident  error. 
It  must  have  been  shorth'  jirevious  to  the 
time  that  the  hrst  knowledge  of  the  tribes 
of  this  general  region  was  obtained  that  a 
group  or  division  of  the  Illinois  confeder- 
acy, including  theCahokia,  Tamaroa,  and 
possibly  the  Michigamea,  ])ushed  south- 
ward to  escape  the  attacks  of  the  Sioux  and 
the  Foxes.  It  is  therefore  jirobable  that  at 
this  period  the  jMichigamea  moved  on  into 
s.  Illinois,  and  thence  passed  over  into  s.  e. 
Missouri.  The  intimate  relationof  thean- 
cient  remains  of  the.'^e  two  sections  would 
seem  to  conlirm  this  opinion.  About  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  (^uajiaw  or  Chickasaw,  crossing 
over  into  Illinois  and  joining  the  Kaskas- 
kia.  According  to  Chauvignerie  their 
totem  was  the  crane.  He  attributed  to 
them  250  warriors,  which  is  evidently  an 
exaggeration,  as  he  e.-^timated  the  whole 
Illinois  confederacy  at  only  508  warriors. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Michigamea  were 
only  a remnant  at  the  time  they  joined 
the  Kaskaskia.  They  were  never  jiromi- 
nent  in  Indian  affairs.  In  1808  Gen. 
W.  11.  Harrison  .supposed  that  there  was 
but  one  man  of  tbe  tribe  left  alive,  but  as 
late  as  1818  the  names  of  8 Michigamea 
apjtear  as  signers  of  a tri'aty  witli  the 
Illinois.  (.1.  M.  c.  T. ) 

Mach%amea. — Jnntol  (1()87)  in  Margry,  Di>c..  ill, 
46.5,  1878.  Machigama. — Frcncli,  Hist!  Coll.  La., 
1,82,  1816.  Machigamea. — Joulol  (1687),  op.  cit., 
4(i0.  Matchagamia.— Coxe,  Carolana,  11,  1741. 
Matsigamea.— Hennepin.  New  Diseov.,  169,  1698. 
Medsigamea.— Iberville  (1702)  in  Margry.  DOe., 
IV,  601,  1880.  Meosigamia. — Neill,  Minn.,  173.  18.58. 
Mesigameas. — I’roce.s  Verbal  (1682)  in  Frcncli, 
Hist.  Coll.  I.a.,  II,  25, 1,875.  Metchagamis. — Lattri?, 
ina|),  17,84.  Metchigamea. — Marquette,  map  (1673) 
in  Sbea,  Miss.  Val.,  268,  18.52.  Metchis. — Writer  in 
Smith,  Bouquet’s  ExpeiL,  65.  1766.  Metehiga- 
mis.— La  Tour,  map,  1782  (misprint).  Metesi- 
gamias. — Le  Snenr  (m.  1700)  in  Sbea.  Early  Voy., 
92,  1,861.  Metsigameas. — I’roees  Verbal  (lC>82)’in 
Freneb,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  11,21,1875.  Michiagamias. — 
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Shea,  Rel.  M.  Miss.,  36, 1861.  Michigamea.— Mar- 
quette (ca.  1673),  Discov.,  344, 1698.  Michigamias  -- 
Bolulinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127,  1816.  Michi- 
gamis.— Kingsley, Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6, 151, 1883. 
Michigania. — Noursc  (1820)  in  Schoolcraft,  Incl. 
Tribes,  ii,  588,  1852.  Michiganians.— Harrison 
(1814)  in  Drake, Tecumseh,  160, 1852.  Michigans.— 
Sanford,  U.  S.,  clii,  1819.  Michigourras.— Martin, 
La.,  I,  262,  1827.  Mitchigamas. — Hutchins  (1778) 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  714,  1857.  Mitchi- 
gamea.— Maniuette  (ca.  Iti73),  Di.scov.,  346,  1(>98. 
Mitohigamias.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Dorns.,  pt.  1, 165, 1761. 

Michikinikwa.  See  Little  Turtle. 

Michilimackinac  ktnung, 

‘ place  of  the  biji  wounded  person,’  or 
‘place  of  the  big  lame  person.’ — W. 
jV  a name  applied  at  various  times  to 
Mackinac  id.  in  Mackinac  co.,  Mich.; 
to  the  village  on  this  island;  to  the  village 
and  fort  at  Pt  St  Ignace  on  the  opposite 
mainland,  and  at  an  early  period  to  a con- 
siderable extent  of  territory  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  lower  ])eninsula  of  Michigan. 
It  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a supposed 
extinct  Algouquian  tribe,  the  Mishini- 
maki  or  Mishinimakinagog. 

According  to  Indian  tradition  and  the 
.Jesuit  Relations,  the  Mishinimaki  for- 
merly had  their  headquarters  at  Mackinac 
id.  and  occupied  all  the  adjacent  territory 
in  Michigan.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
at  one  time  numerous  and  to  have  had  .SO 
villages,  but  in  retaliation  for  an  invasion 
of  the  Mohawk  country  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Iro(piois.  This  must  have 
occurred  previous  to  the  occupancy  of  the 
country  by  the  Chippewa  on  their  first 
appearance  in  this  region.  A few  were 
still  there  in  1671,  but  in  Charlevoix’s 
time  (1744)  none  of  them  remained. 
When  the  Chippewa  appeared  in  this 
section  they  made  IVIichilimackinac  id. 
one  of  their  chief  centers,  and  it  retained 
its  importance  for  a long  period.  In  1761 
tlteir  village  was  said  to  contain  100  war- 
riors. In  1827  the  Catholic  part  of  the 
iidiabitants,  to  the  number  of  150,  sepa- 
rated from  the  others  and  formed  a new 
village  near  the  old  one.  When  the 
llurons  were  driven  w.  by  the  Iroquois 
they  settled  on  Mackinac  id.,  where  they 
built  a village  some  time  after  1650.  Soon 
thereafter  they  removed  to  the  Noquet 
ids.  in  Creen  bay,  but  returned  about 
1670  and  settled  in  a new  village  on  the 
adjacent  mainland,  where  the  Jesuits  had 
just  established  the  mission  of  St  Ignace. 
After  this  the  llurons  settled  near  the 
tnission;  the  fugitive  Ottawa  also  settled 
in  a village  on  the  island  where  Nouvel 
established  the  mission  of  St  Francis  Bor- 
gia among  them  in  1677,  and  when  the 
llurons  removed  to  Detroit,  about  1702, 
the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  continued  to 
live  at  Michilimackinac.  (.i.  m.  c.  t.  ) 
Machilimachinack. — Watts (1763) in  Mass.  Hist.Soc. 
Coll..  4th  s.,  IX,  483,  1871.  Machillimakina.— Bou- 
quet (1760),  ibid.,  345.  Mackanaw. — Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  I)k.  5,  134,  1848.  Mackelimakanac. — Camp- 
bell (1760)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  IX,  3.58, 


1871.  Mackilemackinac. — Ibid.,  383.  Mackinac. 
Jellerson(1808)  iiiAni.St.  Bap.. Ind. AfV., 1,746,1832. 
Mackinaw. — Hall,  N.  W.  States,  131,  1849.  Macki- 
nang.— Baraga,  ling.-Oteh.  Diet.,  165,  1878  (Chip- 
pewa form,  abbreviated).  Massiilirnacinac.— 
Map  of  1755  in  Howe,  Hist.  Coll.,  3-5,  1851.  Mesh 
e ne  mah  ke  noong, — J(jues,  Ojebway  Inds.,  45,  1861 
(Chippewa  name).  Mesilimakinac. — Hennepin, 
New  Discov., map, 1698.  Michelimakina. — Writerof 
1756  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  482,  1858.  Mich- 
ellimakinac. — Campbell  (1761  j in  Mas.s.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  IX,  417,  1871.  Michihimaquinac.— Ho- 
mann  Heirs  Map  U.  H.,  1784  (.misprint).  Michi- 
lemackinah. — Campbell  (1761)  in  ^Ias.s.  Hi.st.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  S.,  IX,  426,  1871.  Michilimackinac.-— 
Johnson  (1763)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  \'ii,  633, 
1856.  Michilimacquina. — DoC.  of  1691,  ibid.,^  IX, 
511,  1865.  Michilimakenac. — Albany  conf.  (1726), 
ibid..  V,  791,  1855.  Michilimakina. — Vaudreuil 
(1710),  ibid.,  IX,  843,  1855.  Michilimakinac.— 
Du  Che.sneau  (1681),  ibid.,  1.53.  Michilimaki- 
nais.— Jefferys,  French  Dorns.,  pt.  1,  19-20,  1761 
(tribe).  Michilimakinong. — Marquette  (ca.  1673) 
in  Kelton,  Annals  Ft  Mackinac,  121,  1884.  Mich- 
ilimaquina.— Denonville  (1686)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  Ill,  461,  1853.  Michilimicanack. — 'Bradstreet 
(ca.  1765),  ibid.,  Vll,  690,  1856.  Michilimickinac.— 
Peters  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll. ,4th  s.,  ix, 319, 
1871.  Michillemackinack. — Amherst  (1760),  ibid., 
348.  Michillemakinack. — Malartic  (1758)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  8.53,  1858.  Michillimacinac^— 
Johnstown  conf.  (1774),  ibid..  Via,  506,  18.57. 
Michillimackinacks. — Lords  of  Trade  (1721), ibid., 
V.  622,  1855  (u.sed  as  synonymous  with  Ottawus). 
Michillimakenac. — BoiKpiet  (1761 1 in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  IX,  392,  1871.  Michillimakinak. — 
Cadillac  (1703)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  407, 
18^.  Michillimaquina. — Denonville  (1687)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  336,  18.55.  Michillmiacki- 
nock.— Domenech,  Deserts,  ii,  4.52,  1860.  Michi 
Mackina. — Brown,  West.  Gaz.,  161,  1817  (Indian 
form).  Michimmakina. — M’Lean,  Hudson  Bay,  1, 
51, 1849.  Michinimackinac. — Henry,  Travels,  107, 
1809 (ChiY>pewa form).  Michlimakinak. — Montreal 
conf.  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i.x,  709,  1855. 
Micilimaquinay. — Joutel  [ra.  1690)  in  Kelton, 
Annals  Ft  Mackinac,  121,  1884.  Micinima'ki- 
nunk. — Wm.  Jones,  inf’n.,  1905  (proper  form). 
Mikinac.— La  Che.snaye  (1697)  in  Margry,  Dee.,  VI, 
6,  1886  (same?;  mentioned  with  Ojibwas,  Ottawa 
Sinagos,  etc.,  as  then  at  Shaugawaumikong  on  L. 
Superior).  Miscelemackena. — Croghan  (1764)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII,  603,  1856.  Misclimaki- 
nack.— Colden  (1727),  ibid.,  iii,  489,  note,  1853. 
Mishinimaki.— Kelton,  Annals  Ft  Mackinac,  9,  10, 
1884  (tribe).  Mishinimakina. — Ibid.,  151  (correct 
Indian  name).  Mishinimakinago. — Baraga,  Otehip- 
we-Eng.  Diet.,  248,  18, so  (Chippewa  name  of  the 
mythic(?)  tribe,  whence  comes  Michilimackinac; 
theplural  takes;;).  Mishini-makinak.— Kelton, An- 
nals Ft  Mackinac,  135, 1.8,84.  Mishinimakinang.  —Ba- 
raga, Eng.-Otch.Dict.,  16.5, 1878  (Chippewa  form). 
Mishinimakinank. — Gatschet.  Ojibwa  MS.,  B.A.  E. 
1882.  Misilimakenak. — Burnet  (1723)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hi.st.,  V,  684,  18.55.  Misillimakinao. — 
Vaudreuil  conf.  (1703),  ibid.,  i.x,  751,  18.55.  Mis- 
limakinac.— Memoir  of  1687,  ibid.,  319.  Missele- 
machinack. — Croghan  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  I.x,  377,  1871.  Misselemakinach. — 
Ibid.  Misselemaknach. — Ibid. .372.  Missilikinac. — 
Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  308,  1698.  Missilimachi- 
nac.— Hennepin  (1683)  in  Harris.  Voy.  and  Trav., 
II,  918, 170.5.  Missilimackinak. — De  la  Barre  (1687) 
in  >Iinn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  418.1885.  Missilimak- 
enak.— Colden  {ca.  1723)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
V,  687,  18.55.  Missilimakinac. — Jes.  Bel.  1671.  37. 
18.58.  Missilimakinak. — Cadillac  (1694)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  .587,  18.55.  Missilimaquina. — 
Denonville  (16.87),  ibid.,  iii.  466.  18.53.  Missilina- 
okinak.— Hennepin.  New  Discov.,  316,  1698.  Mis- 
silinianac. — Mt  ,lohnson  conf.  (17.55)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI,  975,  1855.  Missillimackinac. — John- 
son (1763),  ihid..  VTI,  573,  18,56.  Missillimakina. — 
Denonville  (KW6),  ibid.,  IX,  287.  1855.  Missilmak- 
ina. — Denonville  (1687),  ibid..  325.  Mitchinimack- 
enucks. —Lindsey  (1719),  ibid.,  vi.  538.  1,8.55  (here 
intended  for  tiio  Ottawa).  Monsiemakenack. — 
Albany  conf.  (1723),  ibid.,  v,  693, 1855.  St.  Francis 
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Borgia.— Rhea,  Cath.  Misis.,  870,  lKr)r>  (Ottawa  mis- 
sion on  Mackinaw  id.  in  1()77).  Teijaondoraghi. — 
Albany  conf.  (1720)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.st.,  v, 
791,  1855  (Iro(|nois  name). 

Michipicoten  {Mhhlhlgiraditnk,  ‘ i)hice 
of  bold  promontories,’  or  ‘refiion  of  big 
l>laces.’ — W.  J.).  The  designation  of 
the  Algonquian  Indians  living  on  Mielii- 
pieoten  r.,  Ontario,  N.  of  b.  Stiperior, 
and  extending  into  Ruperts  Land.  In 
Canada  they  arc*  ollieially  classed  as 
“ Michii)ieoten  and  Big  Heads,”  consist- 
ing of  two  bands  belonging  to  different 
tribes.  Thesmaller  band  consistsof  Chip- 
j)ewa  and  are  settled  on  a reservation 
known  asCros  Cap,  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
river,  near  its  niontli;  the  other  band  be- 
longs to  the  IMaskegon  and  rc'sides  mainly 
near  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.’s  post  on 
Brtinswick  lake,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
dividing  ridge.  The  two  bands  togidher 
numbered  2Sd  in  18H4,  and  858  in  190(). 
Bee  Teles  de  Boide.  (.i.  m.  ) 

Michirache.  An  Iowa  pbratry.  Its 
gentes  are  Shuntanthka,  Bhuntanthewe, 
Bbuidankhoche,  ami  Manyikakhthi. 
Me-je'-ra-ja. — Morgan,  .\nc.  Soc.,  156,  1877. 
ratce.— Dorsey,  Tciwcrc  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K.,  1879. 
Mi-tci'-ra-tce. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.K.,  238, 
1897.  Wolf. — Morgaii,oi>.  cit. 

Michiyu  {M<tc-hi-yu).  A former  Chu- 
mashan  village  between  Pt  Conception 
and  Banta  Barbara,  (’ah,  at  the  place  now 
called  Ban  Onofre. — Henshaw,  Buenaven- 
tura MS.  vocal).,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Michopdo.  A former  Maidu  village  near 
Chico,  at  the  edge  of  the  foothills,  about 
5 m.  s.  of  the  junction  of  Little  and  Big 
Butte  crs.,  in  Butte  co.,Cah;  pop.  90  in 
1850.  (r.  B.  D.  ) 

Ma-chuck-nas.— Johnston  (1850)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
J,  32tl  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  15,  1853.  Ma-chuc-na. — 
Day  (1850),  ibid.,  39.  Michoapdos.— Powers  in 
Overland  Mo.,  xii.420, 1871.  Mich-op'-do. — Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni,  282,  1877.  Michopdo. — 
Dixon  in  Bidl.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  pi. 
xxxviii,  1905.  Mitshopda. — Curtin,  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  K.,  1885.  Wachuknas. — Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  vi,  710,  1857. 

Mickkesawbee.  A former  Potawatomi 
village  at  the.  site  of  the  i)resent  Cold- 
water,  Mich.,  on  a reservation  soldin  1827. 
Mickesawbe. — Treaty  of  1827  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat., 
675,  1873.  Miok-ke-saw-be.— Chicago  treaty  (1821). 
ibid.,  152. 

Micksucksealton.  Btiid  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  to  be  a tribe  of  the  Tushejiaw  ( q.  v. ) 
living  on  Clarke  r.  above  the  falls,  and 
numbering  300,  in  25  lodges,  in  1805. 

Micksicksealtom.— Clark  and  V'oorhi.s  (1805)  in 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  (dark,  vi.  111,  1905.  Mick- 
suck-seal-tom, — Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  ma|>, 
1811.  Micksucksealton. — Ibid.,  II,  175,  1811.  Mik- 
suksealton,  — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  i.x,  1818. 

Micmac  ( ‘allies’;  Xiyniak,  ‘our 

allies.’ — Hewitt).  The  French  called 
them  Soiirifjnois.  An  important  Algon- 
quian tribe  that  occupied  Nova  Beotia, 
Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Falward  ids.,  the 
N.  part  of  New  Brunswick,  and  ])robably 
j)oiids  in  s.  and  w.  Newfoundland. 
While  their  neighbors  the  Abnaki  have 
close  linguistic  relations  with  the  Algon- 


(juian  tribes  of  thegreat  lakes,  the  Micmac 
seem  to  have  almost  as  distant  a relation 
to  the  group  as  the  Algonqiiians  of  the 
l)lains  ( W.  Jones).  If  Schoolcraft’s  sup- 
j)Osition  be  correct,  the  Micmac  must 
liave  been  among  the  lirst  Indians  of  the 
N.  K.  coast  encountered  by  Europeans,  as 
he  thinks  they  were  visited  by  Bebastian 
Cabot  in  1497,  and  that  the  3 natives  he 
took  to  England  were  of  this  tribe. 
Kohl  believes  that  those  captured  by 
Coi'tereal  in  1501  and  taken  to  Europe 
were  JMicmac.  Most  of  the  early  voy- 
agers to  this  region  speak  of  the  great 
numbers  of  Indians  on  the  n.  coast  of 
Nova  Beotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and 
of  their  tierce  and  warlike  character. 
They  early  became  friends  of  the  French, 
a friendshii>  which  was  lastingand  which 
the  lOnglish — after  the  treaty  of  Ftrecht 
in  1713,  by  which  .\cadia  was  ceded  to 
them — found  impo.ssible  to  have  trans- 
ferred to  themselves  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  Their  hostility  to  the  English 
pievented  for  a long  time  any  serious 
attenq)ts  at  establishing  British  settle- 
ments on  the  N.  coasts  of  Nova  Beotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  for  although  a treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  with  them  in  1780, 
it  was  not  until  1779  that  disputes  aial 
difficulties  with  the  Micmac  cea-sed.  In 
the  early  wars  on  the  New  England  fron- 
tier theCai)eBable  Micmac  were  especially 
noted. 

The  missionary  Biard,  who,  in  his  Rela- 
tion of  1810,  gives  a somewhat  full  airount 
of  the  habits  and  cbaracteristics  of  the 
Micmac  and  adjacent  tribes,  sp(^aks  in 
perhaps  rather  too  favorable  terms  of 
them.  He  says:  ‘‘You  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  young  men  from  the  girls, 
except  in  their  way  of  wearing  their  belts. 
For  the  women  are  girdled  both  above 
and  below  the  stomach  and  are  less  nude 
than  the  men.  . . . Their  clothes  are 

trimmed  with  leather  lace,  which  the 
wonum  curry  on  the  side  that  is  not  hairy. 
They  often  curry  both  sides  of  elk  skin, 
like  Our  Iniff  skin,  then  variegate  it  very 
prettily  with  |)aiut  i>ut  on  in  a lace  pattern, 
and  make  gowns  of  it;  from  the  same 
leather  thev  make  their  shoes  and  strings. 
The  men  do  not  wear  trousers  . . . 

they  wear  only  a cloth  to  cover  their  naked- 
nes.<.”  Their  <lwellings  were  usually  the 
ordinary  conical  wigwams  covered  with 
bark,  skins,  or  matting.  Biard  says  that 
‘‘in  summer  the  shape  of  their  houses  is 
changed;  for  they  are  broad  and  long 
that  they  may  have  more  air.”  There 
is  an  evident  attem]>t  to  show  these 
summer  bowers  in  the  map  of  Jacomo  di 
Ga.staldi,  made  about  1550,  given  in 
vol.  Ill  of  .'^omeof  the  editions  of  Ramiisio. 
Their  government  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  New  England  Indians;  ])olygamy  was 
not  common,  though  jiractised  to  some 
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extent  by  the  chiefs;  they  were  expert 
canoeinen,  and  drew  inneh  of  tlieir  sul)- 
sistence  from  the  waters.  Cnltivation  of 
the  soil  was  very  limited,  if  practised  at 
all  hy  them,  when  first  encountered  by 
the  whites.  Biard  says  they  did  not  till 
the  soil  in  his  day. 

According  to  Hand  (Micmac  First  Read- 
ing Book,  1875),  they  divided  their  coun- 
try, which  they  called  Megnmage,  into  7 
districts,  the  head-chief  living  in  the 
Ca])6  Breton  district.  The  other  six  were 
Pictou,  Memramcook,  Restigouche,  Es- 
kegawaage,  Shubenacadie,  and  Annapo- 
lis. The  first  three  of  these  formed  a 
group  known  as  Sigunikt;  the  other  three 
formed  another  group  known  as  Kes- 
poogwit.  In  ]7()0the  INIicmachandsor  vil- 
lages were  given  as  Le  tlave,  Miramichi, 
Tabogimkik,  Pohomoosh,  (lediak  (8he- 
diac),  Pictou,  Kashpugowitk  (Kespoog- 
wit),  Chignecto,  Isle  of  Bt  Johns, 
Nalkitgoniash,  Cape  Breton,  Minas,  Chi- 
gabennakadik  (Shubenacadie),  Keshpu- 
gowitk  ( Kespoogwit,  duplicated),  and 
Rishebouctou  { Richibucto).  The  (!as- 
|)esians  are  a band  f)f  Micmac  differing 
somewhat  in  dialect  from  tlie  rest  of  the 
trihe. 

In  1611  Biard  estimated  the  Micmac  at 
.8,000  to  8,500.  In  1760  they  were  re- 
ported at  nearly  3,000,  but  had  been  lately 
much  wasted  by  sickness.  _ In  1766  they 
were  again  estimated  at  8, .500;  in  1880 
they  were  officially  reported  at  8,892,  and 
in  1884  at  4,087.  Of  these,  2,197  were  in 
Nova  Beotia,  988  in  New  Ilrunswick,  615 
in  tiuebec,  and  292  on  Prince  Edward  id. 
In  1904,  according  to  the  Ri'portof  Cana- 
dian Indian  Affairs,  they  numbered  8,861, 
of  whom  579  were  in  (Quebec  province,  992 
in  New  Brunswick,  1,998  in  Nova  Beotia, 
and  292  on  Prince  Edward  id.  The  num- 
ber in  Newfoundland  is  not  known. 

The  Micmac  villages  are  as  follows: 
Antigonishe  (?),  Beaubassin  (mission). 
Boat  I larbor,Chignecto,Eskusone,  Indian 
Village,  Isle  of  Bt  Johns,  Kespoogwit, 
Kigicapigiak,  Le  Have,  INIaria,  Minas, 
Miramichi,  Nalkitgoniash,  Nipigiguit, 
Pictou,  Pohomoosh,  Restigouche,  Richi- 
bucto, Rocky  Point,  Bhediac,  Bhubenac- 
adie,  and  Tabogimkik.  (.i.  m.  c.  t.) 
Acadcan.— Latliam  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Loml.,  59, 
18.56  (misprint).  Acadian  Indians. — JelTery.s, 
French  Dorns.,  pt.  1,  66,  1761  (Dawson  in  Hind. 
Lab.  I’enin..  ii,  44,  1863,  says  Acadia  is  a Micmac 
word  used  in  composition  to  denote  the  local 
abundance  of  objects  referred  to) . Bark  Indians.  — 
Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  1.56,  1824.  Kincke- 
moeks.— Ka.sle  (1724)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  s.,  VIII,  248,  1819  (misreading  of  MS.  or  mis- 
print). Matu-es'-wi  Bkitchi-nu-uk.— Chamberlain, 
Malesit  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (.Malecite  name,  mean- 
ing ‘porcupine  Indians’;  so  calleil  on  account  of 
their  using  porcupine  quills  in  ornamentation  1. 
Mechimacks, — Boudinot,  Starin  the  \\  est,  127,1816. 
Megum.— Rand.  Micmac  First  Reading  Book,  81, 
1875(a  Micmacsocallshimsclf).  Megumawaach.— 
Rand.  Eng.-.Micmac  Diet.,  169,1888.  Michmacs.— 
Trader  in  Smith.  Bouquet’s  Exped.,  69.  1766. 
Mickemac.— Lahoiitau  (1703)  quoted  by  Richard- 


son, Arctic  Exped.,  u,  38,  1851  Mickmaeks.- 
Longueuil  (l'‘-^6)  in  N.  5 . Doc;,  t.ol.  >-X,  4*, 

18.5.5.  Mickmaks.— Quotation  in  Drake.  Bk^  Ind.s., 
bk  3 137,1848.  Micmacks.— Lcrngueuil  (1/26)  m 
N Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  9.56.  18.55.  Micmaks.— 
Begon  (1725),  ibid.,  943.  Mic  Macs.— Potter  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  192,  18.56.  Micmacs,— Doc. of 
1696  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  643,  18.55.  Miggaa- 
macks.— Rouillard,  Noms  Geographiciues.O.l,  1906. 
Mikemak.— Lahontan,  New  Voy.,i,223,1703(given 
also  by  Gatschet,  Penob.sc-ot  -MS.,  1,887,  as  their 
Penobscotnaine,  ‘MikOinuk’;  Mik^nia). 

Mikmacs.—Vaudreuil  (17.57)  in  55  Y.  pw-fj'!- 
X, 6.58, 18.58.  Mikmak.— Cocciuard  (1/5/),  ibid  5£J. 
Mukmacks. — Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  i,  139,  18-4. 
Shannok.— Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos  Soc.,  409, 
1885.  Shanung. — Gat.schet,  ciuotiiig  Latham,  ibid. 
Shawnuk.— Gatschet,  ibid.  Shonack.— Lloycl, 

criioting  Pavton,  in  Jour.  Anthroi).  Inst.,  iv,  29, 
1875  (‘bad  indians’:  Beothuk  name).  Soricoi.— 
DuCreiix  map  ol’  Canada  (lOCO)  <*ited  by  \ etro- 
mile,  Abnakis.21, 1866(  Latin  form).  Sornquois.— 
Vetromile  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  210,  lto9. 
Souricois.— Chami>lain  (1603),  GCuvrcs,  ii,  ..S,  18/0. 
Sourikois.-Jes.  Bel.  1652,  ‘26,  1858.  Sounkwosi- 
orum.— De  Laet  (1633)  (|iiotcd  by  Tanner,  Narr., 
3'29, 1830.  Souriquois. — Jcs.  Rel.  1611, 8, 18.58.  Soun- 
quosii.— De  Laet  (1633)  cpioted  by  Barton,  New 
Views,  XXXV,  1798.  Sourriquois. — Vetromile  in 
Me.  Hist.  So(!. Coll., VI,  208, 18,59.  Suriquois.— Lords 
of  Trade  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V.  .592, 185.6. 

Micoma.  A Clitmiashaii  village  between 
Goleta  and  Pt  Coneeption, Cal.,  in  1542. — 
Cabfillo,  Narr.  (1542)  in  Bniith,  Colee. 
Doc.  Fla.,  188,  1857. 

Miconope.  Bee  Mlkonopy. 

Middle  Creeks.  A term  used  by  some 
English  writers  to  designate  the  Creeks 
on  lower  Tallajioosa  r.,  Ala.,  Bpanish  and 
French  writers  sometimes  using  the  name 
Talipuce,  or  Talepuse.  ( 8.  g.  ) 

Middle -settlement  Indians.  The  Chero- 
kee formerly  living  in  upper  ( ieorgia  and 
XI'  Pur/dinia  •!«  d ist  i mril  isl  HmI  fl'Om 


those  in  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee. — 
Imlav,  W.  Ter.,  8(i8,  1797. 

Middle  Town.  A former  Seneca  village, 
8 m.  above  the  site  of  Chemung,  N.  Y., 
destroyed  hv  Sullivan  in  1779. — Jones 
(1780)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  viii,785. 


1857. 

Midunski.  An  .\htena  village  on  the  e. 
bank  of  Copper  r.,  Alaska,  below  the 
month  of  Tonsina  cr. 

Miemissonks.  (liven  as  the  name  of  a 
tribe  somewhere  between  Bellingham  bay 
and  Fraser  r.,  in  Washington  gr  Britisli 
Columbia.  Probably  Balishan,  otherwise 
unidentifiable. 

Mie-mis-souks. — Starling  in  lud.  .\ff.  Rep.,  170, 
18.52.  Misonk. — H)id.,  171. 

Mienikashika  (‘those  who  became  hu- 


man beings  by  means  of  the  sun’).  A 
(hiapaw  gens. 

Mi  e'nikaci'na.— Dorsey  in  1.5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  2’29, 
1897.  Sun  gens. — Iliid. 

Migichihiliniou  ‘peo- 

ple of  the  Eagle  clan’;  or  perhaps  MlyliTi- 
vftrilnlwug,  ‘people  with  waminnn’,  or 
‘people  with  the  cowrie  shells.’  — W. 
J.).  Given  by  Dobbs  as  the  name  of  a 
hand  of  ( .Vlgonquian?)  Indians  residing 
on  the  “Lake  of  Eagles,”  between  L. 


Winni]ieg  and  Lake  of  tin*  Woods — prolv 
ably  Eagle  lake,  somt'  distance  x.  e.  of 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  He  thinks  they  were 
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related  to  the  Assiniboin,  “because  of  the 
great  atlinityof  their  language.”  xVs  this 
statement  is  in  contradiction  to  his  sub- 
secjnent  assertion,  known  from  other  evi- 
dence to  be  correct,  that  the  Assiniboin 
dwelt  w.  of  L.  Winnij)eg,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  these  “Eagle-men”  belong  to 
the  Chijjpewa,  who  have  among  their 
gentes  one  named  Omer/eezr,  “Bald 
Eagle.”  (.1.  M.  c.  T. ) 

Eagle  ey'd  Indians. — Dol)l>s,  Hudson  Buy,  2-J,  17-H. 
Eagle  Eyed  Indians.— Ibid.,  map.  Migichihilini- 
ous. — Ibid.,  21. 

Miguihui.  xV  Chumashan  village,  one 
of  the  two  popularly  known  as  Dos  Pue- 
blos, in  yanta  Barbara  co..  Cal.;  also  a 
village  in  Ventura  co. 

Migiu. — Ilenshaw,  Buenaventura  M.S.  voeab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884.  Miguigui. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner, 
July  21,  1863  (Ventura  eo).  Miguihui. — Ibid.,  Apr. 
24,  1863. 

Mihtukmechakick,  xV  name,  signifying 
‘tree  eaters,’  which,  according  to  Roger 
Williams’  Key  (Mass.  Hist.  Hoc.  Coll., 
1st  s..  Ill,  209,  1794),  referred  to  “a  peo- 
ple so  callecl  (living  between  three  or 
four  hundred  m.  w.  into  the  land)  from 
their  eating  mt7/-/d(7c-ry/(Oi7t,  ‘trees.’  They 
are  men-eaters;  they  set  no  corn,  but  live 
on  the  bark  of  chestnut  and  walnut  and 
other  tine  trees.  They  dry  and  eat  this 
bark  with  the  fat  of  beasts  and  sometimes 
of  men.  This  people  are  the  terrour  of 
the  neighboring  natives.”  The  name  Ad- 
irondack (q.  V.),  applied  by  the  Iroquois 
to  certain  xVlgonquian  tribes  of  Canada, 
signifies  ‘ they  eat  trees  ’ . ( .i.  m.  c.  t.  ) 

Miitsr.  The  Humming-bird  clan  of 
San  Felipe  pueblo,  N.  IMex.,  of  which  there 
were  only  one  or  two  survivors  in  1895. 
Mlitsr-hano. — Hodge  in  Am.  .\nthrop.,  tx,  351, 1896 
(/id?io=‘ people’). 

Mikakhenikashika  ( ‘ those  who  made  or 
adopted  the  stars  as  their  mark  or  means 
of  identity  as  a peojde.’ — La  Fle.sche).  A 
Quapaw  gens. 

Mika'q'e  nl'kaci'^a. — Dorsey  iu  15th  Ilep.  B.  A.  K., 
229,1897.  Star  gens. — Ibid. 

Mikanopy  ( ‘ head  chief  ’ ).  x\.  Seminole 

chief.  On  May  9,  1832,  a treaty  was 
signed  ]>urporting  to  cede  the  country  of 
the  Seminole  to  the  ITnited  States  in  ex- 
change for  lands  w.  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Seminole  had  already  relintpiished 
their  desirable  lands  near  the  coast  and 
retired  to  the  pine  barrens  and  swamps 
of  the  interior.  Mikanojiy,  the  heredi- 
tary chief,  who  ]>osSessed  large  herds  of 
cattle  and  horst's  and  a hundred  negro 
slaves,  stood  by  young  Osceola  and  the 
majority  of  the  tribe  in  the  determination 
to  remain.  Neither  of  them  sigiu'd  the 
agreement  to  emigrate  given  on  liehalf  of 
tlie  tribes  by  certain  pretended  chiefs  on 
Apr.  23,  1835.  In  the  summer  of  that 
y(>ar  the  Indians  made  preparations  to 
resist  if  the  (Tovernment  attem|)ted  to 
remove  them.  When  the  agent  notified 
them  on  Dec.  1 to  deliver  their  horses 


and  cattle  and  a.ssemble  for  the  long 
journey  they  sent  their  women  and 
children  into  the  interior,  while  the 
warriors  were  seen  going  about  in  armed 
parties.  The  white  i)eoi)le  had  con- 
temned the  Seminole  as  a degenerate 
tribe,  enervated  through  long  contact 
with  the  whites.  Although  Mikano]>y, 
who  was  advanced  in  years,  was  the 
direct  succes.sor  of  King  Payne,  the  chief 
wdio  united  the  tribe,  the  agent  said  he 
would  no  longer  recognize  him  as  a chief 
when  he  absented  himself  from  the 
council  where  the  treaty  was  signed. 
When  the  whites  saw  that  the  Seminole 
intended  to  fight,  they  abandoned  their 
plantations  on  tlie  border,  which  the 
Indians  sacked  and  burned.  Troops  were 


MIKANOPY,  (McKennEv  and  Hall) 


then  ordered  to  the  Seminole  country, 
and  a seven-years’  war  began.  In  the 
massacre  of  Dade’s  command,  Dec.  28, 
183(1,  it  is  said  that  Mikanojyv  shot  the 
commander  with  his  own  hand.  He  took 
no  further  active  part  in  the  ho.stilities. 
He  was  short  and  gross  in  ])erson,  indo- 
lent, and  self-indulgent  in  his  habits, 
having  none  of  the(|ualitiesof  a leader. — 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  271, 
1858. 

Mikasi  (‘coyote  and  wolf  people’).  .V 
subgens  of  the  3Iandhinkagaghe  gens  of 
the  Omaha. 

Mii{asi, — Dorsey  in  15tb  Hep.  B.  K..  228,1897. 

Mikasuki.  .\  former  Seminole  town  in 
Leon  co.,  Fla.,  on  the  w.  shore  of  Micco- 
sukee  lake,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Miccosukee.  The  name  has  been 
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applied  also  to  the  inhabitants  as  a divi- 
sion of  the  Seminole.  They  spoke  the 
Hitehiti  dialect,  and,  as  appears  from  the 
title  of  B.  Smith’s  vocabulary  of  their 
language,  were  partly  or  wholly  emigrants 
from  the  Sawokli  towns  on  lower  Chatta- 
hoochee r.,  Ala.  The  former  town  ap- 
peal’s to  have  been  one  of  the  ‘ red  ’ or 
‘ bloody  ’ towns,  for  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Seminole  troubles  of  1817  its  inhab- 
itants stood  at  the  head  of  the  hostile 
element  and  figured  conspicuously  as 
“Red  Sticks,”  or  “Batons  Rouges,”  hav- 
ing ])ainted  high  poles,  the  color  denoting 
war  and  Idood.  At  this  time  they  had 
300  hou.'^es,  which  were  burned  by  (Jen. 
Jackson.  There  were  then  several  vil- 
lages near  the  lake,  known  also  as  ^lika- 
suki  towns,  which  were  occujiied  almost 
wholly  by  negroes.  In  the  Seminole  war 
of  1835-42  the  people  of  this  town  became 
noted  for  their  courage,  dash,  and  au- 
dacity. (a.  s.  o.  c.  t. ) 

Baton  Rouge.— Drake,  Abor.  Races  of  N.  Am.,  bk. 

4 404,1880.  Mackasookos,—U.S.  Ind. Treat. (1797), 
09,  1837.  Mecosukee.— Hitehcock  (1836)  in  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  93,  1848.  Mekasousky.— Ptmiere 
in  Morse,  Kcp.toSec.  War, 311, 1822.  Micasukee.— 
Knox  (1791)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  ind.  AIT.,  i,  127, 
1832.  Micasukeys.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364, 
1822.  Micasukies.— Jesnp  (1837)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  78, 
2.’Sth  Cong.,  ’2d  sess.,  81,  1838.  Micasukys.— Galt 
(1837)  in  II.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th  Cong,  2d  sess.,  104, 
1838.  Miccasooky, — Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  AfT.,  I,  852,  1832.  Miccosaukie.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  n,  335,  1852.  Mic-co 
sooc-e.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  25^^  1848.  Micka- 
sauky. — Drake.  Bk.  Inds,  bk,  4,  125,  1848.  Micka 
Sukees.— Duval  (1849)  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  49,  31st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  i44,  18.50.  Mickasukians, — Belton 
(1836)  in  Drake,  Bk.  Ind.,  bk.  4,.77, 1848.  Mikasau- 
l[ies. — Ibid.,ix.  Mikasuki. — Gatsehet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  76,  1884.  Mikasuky.— Drake,  Ind.  Cliron., 
200, 1836.  Mikkesoeke,— ten  Kate,  Reizeii  in  N.  A., 
462.  1885  (Mika.saukics,  or).  Red-stick,— P5ni5re 
in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  IVar,  311,  1822. 

Mikaunikashinga  (‘raccoon  people’ ).  A 
subgens  of  the  Ibacne  gens  of  the  Kansa. 
Coon. — Stnbbs,  Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.E..  25,  1877. 
Me-ka'.— Morgan,  Ane.  Soc.,  156. 1877.  Mika  nika- 
shing  ga.— Stnbbs,  op.  cit.  Mika  qla  jinga.— 
Dorsey  in  1.5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  231,1897  ('small  lean 
raceOon’).  Mika  unikaci"ga. — Ibid.  Raccoon. — 
Morgan,  op.  eit. 

Mikechuse.  A former  hostile  tribe  liv- 
ing n.  and  E.  of  San  Joaquin  r., Cal., among 
the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the 
headwaters  of  Tuolumne,  INIerced,  and 
l\Iarii)Osa  rs.  Probably  Motpielumnan. 
See  Barbour,  et  al.  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
4,  ,32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  (51,  1853. 

Mikinakwadshiwininiwak  ( Mf  A’Dit/'  D- 
v-aihhlw1.nhi1wug,  ‘ people  of  tlie  Turtle 
mtn.’ — W.  J. ).  A Chijipewa  band  living 
in  the  Turtle  mtn.  region,  Nortli  Dakota, 
atljoining  the  Canadian  line.  In  1905 
they  Avere  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Fort  Totten  School,  and  numbered  211 
full-bloods  and  1,996  mixed-bloods. 
Mi'kina'kiwadciwininiwag. — Wm.  .loncs,  inf’n,  1906 
(correct  form).  Mikinakwadshi-wininiwak.-^Gat- 
schet,  Ojibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882.  Montagnese.— 
De  Smet,  Missions,  109,  1844.  Turtle  Mountain 
Chippewa. — Common  mime. 


Mikissioua  {Mcgeslu^tsow(^,  ‘he  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  bald  eagle.’— W.  J.) . -A 
gens  of  both  the  Sauk  and  the  Foxes,  ip  v. 
Cf.  Famissouk. 

Megesiwisow*. — Wm.  .Jones,  inf’n,  1906  (correct 
form).  MiKissioua. — .les.  Rel.  1672-73,  lA’iip  40, 
1899.  Mikissoua.— Laplmm,  Inds.  Wis.,  1-5,  1870. 

Miko.  See  Mingo. 

Mikonoh  [Miklnak,  ‘snapping  turtle’). 
A gens  of  the  Chippewa,  tp  v. 

Mi'kina’k.— Wm.  .Jones,  inf’n,  1906.  Mik-o-noh  .— 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166,  1877. 

Mikonotunne  ( ‘people  among  the  wlnte- 
clover  roots’).  A former  Tututni  village 
on  the  N.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg.,  14  m. 
from  its  mouth.  Parrish  (Ind.  A ff.  Rep. 

1854,  496,  1855)  stated  that  the  village 
was  about  7 m.  above  the  Tututni  and 
that  the  inhabitants  claimed  about  12  ni. 
of  Rogue  r.,  extending  as  far  as  tlie  terri- 
tory of  the  Cha.«tacosta.  In  1854  they 
wei’e  connected  with  Pt  Orfoi'd  agency 
and  numbei’ed  124;  in  1884  J.  O.  Dorsey 
found  the  survivors  on  Siletz  res.,  Oreg., 
numbering  41  persons. 

Macanoota. — Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1864,  505,  186*5.  Maca- 
nootna. — Newcoml),  iJiid.,  162,  1861.  Macanooto- 
onys. — Tiiylor  in  Cnl.  Farmer,  June  8,  18tK). 
Macanotens. — Balmer  in  Ind  AfT.  Rep.  1856,  '219, 
1857.  Mac-en-noot-e-ways. — Ind.  AfT.  Re]).,  470, 
1865.  Mac-en-oot-en-ays.— Victor  in  Overland 
Monthly,  vii,  347,  1871.  Mac-en  o-tin.— Kautz, 
MS.  Toutouten  census,  B.  A.  E.,  1855.  Mackan- 
ootenay's  Town. — Harper’s  Mag.,  xiii,  *5’25,  1856. 
Mackanotin. — Parrish  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1854.  496, 

1855.  Mack-en-oot-en-ay.— Huntington  in  Ind.  AfT. 
Rep.  1867,  62,  1868.  Mac-not-na.— Dorsey,  Siletz 
Agency  MS.  census  roll,  1884.  Mac-o-no-tin. — 
Kautz,  MS.  Toutouten  census,  B.  A.  E.,  1855. 
Mak-in-o-ten.— Gibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Maknooten- 
nay. — Everette,  Tutu  MS.  vocal)..  B.  A.  E.,  1883. 
Miik-nu'-tene'.— Ibid.  ( = ‘ peo])le  l).v  fhe  land  along 
the  river’).  Maquelnoteer. — Taylorin  Cal.  Farm- 
er, June  8,  1860.  Maquelnoten.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  vr,  702, 1857.  Mec-a-no-to-ny.— Abbott, 
MS.  Co(iuille  census,  B.  .\.  E.,  18.58.  Me-ka-ne- 
ten. — Schumacber  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geog.  and  Geol. 
Surv.,  Ill,  31,  1877.  Mi'-ko-no'  qunne'. — Dorsey  in 
.Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  233, 1890  (Tututni  name). 
Mi'-kwun-nu' qunne'.— Ibid.  ( Naltunetunne  name) . 

Mikulitsh  {Mi-ku-rdF).  A former  vil- 
lage of  the  Kuitsh  at  the  mouth  of  Win- 
chester bav,  Oreg. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  dii,  231,  1890. 

Milakitekiva.  Classed  by  Gibbs  as  a 
band  of  Okinagan,  though  more  nearly 
connected  with  the  Colville,  formei’ly  re- 
siding on  the  w.  fork  of  Okinakane  r. , 
Wash. 

Mil-a-ket-kun. — Stevens'in  Iiid.  .\ff.  Rep.,  445, 18*54. 
Milakitekwa* — Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  412, 
1855. 

Milijaes*  .\  former  tribe  of  x.  e.  Alexico 
or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan,  gath- 
ereil  into  the  mission  of  San  Bernardo  de 
la  Candela. — Orozco  v Berra,  (ieog.,  *302, 
1864. 

Military  Societies.  .Although  the  vari- 
ous tribes  were  in  a state  f)f  chronic  war- 
fare one  with  another,  little  is  known  of 
their  system  of  militai'y  organization, 
with  the  excejition,  perhaps,  of  thosi*  of 
the  Plains  and  the  Pueblo  regions.  Tbei'e 
is  abundant  evidence,  however,  that  the 
military  code  was  as  carefully  develoiied 
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as  the  social  system  among  most  of  the 
tribes  n.  of  Mexico.  The  exceptions 
were  tlie  Eskimo  and  the  thinly  scattered 
hands  of  the  extreme  n.,  the  California 
tribes,  and  the  various  bands  w.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.  commonly  grouped  as  Paiute. 
East  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  clan 
system  was  dominant,  the  chief  mili- 
tary functions  of  leadership,  declaration, 
and  perlui]>s  conclusion  of  war,  seem  to 
have  been  hereditary  in  certain  clans,  as 
the  Bear  clan  of  the  Mohawk  and  Chip- 
pewa, and  the  Wolf  or  Munsee  division 
of  the  Delawares.  It  is  i)robable  that  if 
their  history  were  known  it  would  be 
found  that  most  of  the  di.stinguished 
Indian  leaders  in  the  colonial  and  other 
early  Indian  wars  were  actually  the 
chiefs  of  the  war  clans  or  military  socie- 
ties of  their  resi>ective  tribes.  If  we  can 
trust  the  Huguenot  narratives,  the  ancient 
tribes  of  n.  Florida  and  the  adjacent  re- 
gion had  a military  system  and  marching 
order  almost  as  exact  as  that  of  a modern 
civilized  nation,  the  various  grades  of 
ran k being  distinguished  by  spec! lie  titles. 
Something  similar  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  (ireeks,  where,  besides 
war  and  })eace  clans,  there  were  war  and 
peace  towns,  the  war  or  “red”  towns 
l)eing  the  assembly  points  for  all  war 
ceremonies,  including  the  war  dance, 
scalp  dance,  and  torture  of  prisoners. 
The  “Red  Stick”  liand  of  the  Seminole, 
noted  in  the  F'lorida  wars  as  the  most 
hostile  portion  of  the  tribe,  seem  to  have 
constituted  in  themselves  a war  society. 
Among  the  confederated  Sank  and  Foxes, 
according  to  McKenney  and  Hall,  nearly 
all  the  men  of  the  two  tribes  were  organ- 
ized into  two  war  societies  which  con- 
tested against  each  other  in  all  races  or 
friendly  athletic  games  and  were  distin- 
guisheil  by  different  cut  of  hair,  costume, 
and  dances.  With  the  more  i>eaceful 
and  sedentary  Pueblo  tribes,  as  tlie  Zufii 
and  Hopi,  military  matters  were  regu- 
lated by  a jiriesthood,  as  the  “ Priesthood 
of  the  Bow”  of  the  Zufii,  which  foriii(‘d 
a close  corporation  with  initiation  rites 
and  secret  ceremonies. 

Throughout  the  plains  from  N.  to  s. 
then*  existed  a military  organization  so 
similar  among  the  various  tribes  as  to 
suggest  a common  origin,  although  with 
jiatriotic  pride  each  tribe  claimed  it  as  its 
own.  .Maximilian  was  inclined  toa.«cribe 
its  origin  to  the  Crows,  jierhaps  on  the 
ground  of  their  well-known  ceremonial 
temperament,  but  it  is  probably  much 
older  than  tlu'ir  traditional  sejiaration 
from  the  Hidatsa.  In  each  triln*  the 
organization  consisted  ol  from  4 to 
socii'tiesof  varying  rank  and  |)romiiience, 
ranging  from  boys  or  untried  warriors  iiji 
to  old  men  who  had  earned  retireim'iit 
by  long  years  of  service  on  the  warpath 


and  thenceforth  confined  themselves  to 
the  supervision  of  the  tribal  ceremonies. 
The  name  of  each  society  had  reference 
to  some  mystic  animal  protector  or  to 
some  costume,  duty,  or  peculiarity  con- 
nected with  the  membership.  Thus, 
among  the  Kiowa  there  were  d warrior 
societies,  known  respectively  as  Rabbits, 
Young  Mountain  Sheep,  Horse  Caps, 
Black  Legs,  Skunkberry  People  {alias 
Crazy  Horses),  and  Chief  Dogs.  The 
Rabbit  society  consisted  of  boys  of  about 
10  to  12  years  of  age,  who  were  trained  in 
their  future  duties  by  certain  old  men,  and 
who  had  a dance  in  which  the  step  was 
intended  to  imitate  the  jumping  motion 
of  a rabbit.  The  next  four  societies 
named  were  all  of  about  e<pial  rank, 
varying  only  according  to  the  merit  or 
reputation  of  the  oHicers  at  any  particu- 
lar time;  but  the  K'oitsenko  or  ‘Chief 
Dogs’  were  limited  to  10  picked  and 
tried  warriors  of  surpa.ssiiig  courage,  each 
of  whom,  at  his  investiture  with  the 
sacred  sash  of  the  order,  took  a solemn 
obligation  never,  while  wearing  it,  to 
turn  his  face  from  the  enemy  in  battle 
except  at  the  urgent  appeal  of  the  whole 
war  jiarty.  It  was  the  tliity  of  the  leader, 
who  wore  a black  sash  j)assing  arouixl 
his  neck  and  hangingdown  totheground, 
to  dismount  and  anchor  himself  in  the 
front  of  the  charge  by  driving  his  lance 
through  the  end  of  the  sash  into  the 
earth,  there  to  exhort  the  warriors  with- 
out moving  from  his  station  unless, 
should  the  battle  be  lost,  they  releasee! 
him  by  pulling  out  the  lance.  Should 
they  forget  or  be  prevented  in  the  hurry 
of  flight,  he  must  die  at  his  post.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  danger  thus 
involved,  the  K'oitsen  scarf  was  worn 
only  when  it  was  the  deliberate  intention 
to  light  a pitched  and  decisive  battle. 

Each  society  had  its  own  dance,  songs, 
ceremonial  costume,  and  insignia,  besides 
sjH'cial  talnis  and  obligations.  The  cere- 
monial dance  of  one  society  in  each  tribe 
was  usually  characterized  by  some  species 
of  clown  play,  most  frequently  taking  the 
form  oi  speech  and  action  the  reverse  of 
what  the  spectators  were  expecting.  The. 
organization  among  the  Arapaho,  Chey- 
enne, Sioux,  and  other  tribes  was  essen- 
tially the  same  as  among  the  Kiowa.  At 
all  tribal  assemblies,  ceremonial  hunts, 
and  on  great  war  expeditions,  the  various 
societies  took  charge  of  the  routine  details 
and  acted  both  as  performei's  and  as 
police.  Among  the  Cheyenne  the  Ho- 
tamitimeo,  or  Dog  Men  society  (“Dog 
Soldiers”),  acipiin'd  such  prominence  in 
the  frontier  wars  by  virtue  of  supt*rior 
number  and  the  bravery  of  their  leader- 
ship that  the  name  has  frecpiently  been 
used  by  writers  to  di'signate  the  whole 
organization. 
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Consult  Clark,  Ind.  Sign  Lang.,  article 
“ Soldier”  and  tribal  articles,  1885;  Cush- 
ing in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1883;  De  Bry, 
Brev.  Narr.,  1591;  G.  A.  Dorsey  in  Field 
Columb.  Mus.  Pub.,  Anthrop.  ser.,  i.x, 
no.  1,  1905;  J.  O.  Dorsey  in  Ain.  Nat., 
XIX,  no.  7,  1885;  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  II,  1884-88;  Grinnell,  Blackfoot 
Lodge  Tales,  1892;  Maximilian,  Travels, 
1843;  Mooney  (1)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  L., 
1896;  (2)  in  I'lth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898. 

(,I.  M.) 

Milkwanen.  A Luiseho  village  fonnerly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis  Rev 
mission,  s.  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  11,  1860. 

Milky  Wash  ruin.  A prehistoric  pueblo 
ruin  extending  J of  a mile  along  the  edge 
of  Milky  hollow,  about  9 m.  i=.  of  the 
Petriheil  Forest,  Apache  co. , Ariz.  Much 
of  the  ruin  has  disappeared  over  the  bluff. 
The  houses  were  small  and  rudely  con- 
structed; the  pottery  is  coarse  and  undec- 
orated, and  red,  gray,  and  lilack  in  color; 
stone  implements  show  excellent  ^york- 
manship.  A feature  of  the  ruin  is  its 
stove-like  lire  altars.  See  1 lough  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1901,  319-20,  1903. 

Milky  Hollow  Ruin.— Hough,  ibid.,  pi.  .IS. 

Milluch.  The  Chehalis  name  of  a vil- 
lage on  the  s.  side  of  Grays  harbor. 
Wash.— Gibbs,  IMS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Milly.  The  handsome  young  daughter 
of  llillis  Iladjo  (q.  v.),  a Seminole  chief. 
When,  in  Dec.  1817,  a party  of  Seminole 
captured  an  American  named  iMcKriin- 
mon  and  carried  him  to  Mikasuki,  llillis 
Hadjo,  whoresided  in  that  town,  ordered 
him  to  be  burnt  to  death.  The  stake  was 
set,  McKrimmon  with  his  head  shaved 
was  bound  to  it,  and  wood  was  piled  about 
him.  When  the  Indians  tinishetl  their 
dance  and  were  about  to  kindle  the  fire, 
Milly  rushed  to  her  father  and  upon  her 
knees  begged  that  he  would  spare  the 
prisoner’s  life;  but  it  was  not  until  she 
evinced  a determination  to  jierish  with 
him  that  her  plea  wius  granted.  McKrim- 
mon was  suhseipiently  sold  to  the  Span- 
iards and  thus  obtained  his  liberty.  After 
llillis  lladjo’s  death,  Milly,  who  with  her 
father’s  family  was  captured  by  American 
troops,  received  an  offer  of  marriage  from 
McKrimmon,  but  refused  to  accept  it  un- 
til she  was  satisfied  that  the  offer  was 
prompted  by  motives  other  than  his  obli- 
gation to  her  for  saving  his  life.  See 
iMcKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  193, 
1838;  Drake,  Inds.,  403,  1880. 

Milpais.  A Papago  village  with  250 
inhabitants  in  1869  (Browne,  Apache 
Country,  291,  1869).  Probably  intended 
for  Mitlpnis  (Span.:  ‘bad  laml’,  loc'ally 
referring  specifically  to  spread-out  lava), 
or  for  MUpa^  (‘cultivated  patches’). 

Milpillas.  TwoTepehuane  pm'blos,  one 
known  as  Milpillas  Grandes  (Span,  ‘great 


little-cultivated-patches’),  the  other  as 
Milpillas  Chiquitas,  both  situated  in  s.  w. 
Durango,  Mexico.  The  inhabitants  of 
both  villages  are  now  much  mixed  with 
whites  and  Aztecs. 

Milpillas.— Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  281,  1864.  Santa 
Maria  Milpillas. — Ibid.,  319. 

Milwaukee  (‘fine  land’,  from  mUo  or 
mino  ‘good’,  aki  ‘land.’ — Baraga.  Cf. 
Kelton,  cited  below).  A former  village 
with  a mixed  ])Opulation  of  jMascoutens, 
Foxes,  and  Potawatomi,  situated  on  Mil- 
waukee r.,  Wis.,  at  or  near  the  site  of 
the  present  Milwaukee,  in  1699.  See  St 
Cosine,  cited  below,  and  Warren,  Hist. 
Oiibwavs,  32,  1885.  Cf.  Miskouakimhia. 

Meliwarik.— St  Cosine  (1699;  m Sbea,  Early  Voy., 
,')0,  1861.  Melleki.— Old  map  (c«.  1()99),  followed 
ill  map  in  Lapbam,  Inds.  Wis.,  1870.  Melleoki. 
Sbea,  Early  Vov.,  50,  1861  (early  map  form). 
Melloki.— Ibid.  Melwarck.— St  Cosme  (1699) 
quoted  by  Latbam,  op.  cit.,  5.  Melwarik.— Ibid. 
Milwaukie. — Mick  (1827)  in  If.  K.  Doc.  66,  33 
Cong.,  2d  se.ss.,  15,  18-55  (refers  to  tribe).  Mine- 
wagi.— Kelton,  Annals  Ft  Mackinac,  17-5,  1895 
(given  a.s correct  aboriginal  form,  meaning  • tbere 
is  a good  point,’  or  ‘tbere  is  a point  wliere 
luiekleberries  grow '). 

Mimal,  A former  Maidu  village  on  the 
w.  bank  of  Feather  r.,  just  below  Yuba 

citv,  Sutter  co..  Cal.  (u.  n.  i>-) 

Mimai.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist  , xvii, 
I>1.  xx.xviii,  1905  (misprint).  Mimal.— Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i,  4.50, 1882  Wi-ma.— Powers  in  Coiit, 
N.  A.  Etbnol.',  Ill,  282,  1877. 

Mimbrenos  (Siian.:  ‘people  of  the  wil- 
lows’). A branch  of  the  Apache  who 
took  their  popular  name  from  the  IMim- 
bres  mts.,  s.  w.  N.  IMex.,  but  who  roamed 
over  the  country  from  the  e.  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  N.  Mex.  to  San  Francisco 
r.  m Arizona,  a favorite  haunt  being  near 
Lake  Guzman,  w.  of  El  Pa.so,  in  Chihua- 
hua. Between  18-54  and  1869  their  num- 
ber was  estimated  at  400  to  7-50,  under 
Mangas  Coloradas  (q.  v. ).  In  habits  they 
were  similar  to  the  other  Apache,  gaining 
a livelihood  by  raiding  settlements  in 
New  Mexico,  Arizona, and  Mexico.  They 
made  peace  with  the  Mexicans  from  time 
to  time  and  before  1870  were  supplied 
witii  rations  by  the  military  jiost  at  .lanos. 
Chihuahua.  They  were  sometimes  called 
Coppermine  .Vpache  on  account  of  their 
occupancy  of  the  territory  in  Which  the 
Santa  Rita  mines  in  s.  w.  N.  Nlex.  are  situ- 
ated. In  1875  a jiart  of  them  joined  the 
Mescaleros  and  a part  were  under  the  Hot 
Springs  (Cliiricahua)  agency,  N.  .Mex. 
They  are  now  divi<led  between  the  Mes- 
calero  res.,  N.  Mex.,  and  Ft  Apache 
agency,  .\riz.,  but  their  number  is  not 
separatelv  rejiorted.  (f.  w.  h.  I 

Apaches  Mimbrenos. — Humboldt,  .\tlas  Nonv, 
Esp.,  carte  1, 1811.  Coppermine  Apaches. — Bartlett, 
I’ers.  Narr.,  i,  323,  18,54.  Iccujen-ne. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  .59,  1-S61.  Mangus  Colorado's  band. — 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  206.  18-58  ( = Mangas  Coloradas’ 
band).  Membrenos. — Mill.  Hist.  Mex..  18.5,  1824. 
Miembre  Apaches. — Ind.  ,\ff.  Rep.,  17-5, 1,87-5.  Miem- 
brenos. — Iml.  .MT.  Rep.,  380,  18.54.  Miembres. — 
Davis.  Span.  Comi.  N.  Mex..  .52,  1869.  Mienbre. — 
Ind.  .VIT.  Rep.,  246,  1877.  Mimbrenas. — Browne, 
Apache  Country,  290,  1869.  Mimbreno. — Bonny- 
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castle,  Spanish  Am.,  68,  1819.  Mimbrerenos.— 
Barreiro.  Ojeada  sobre  Nuevo-Mexico,  api>.,  3, 
1832.  Mimbres.— Auza  (1769)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  s.,  II,  114, 1856  Mimbres  Apaches. — Cremony, 
Life  among  Apaclies,  33,  1868.  Mimvre.— Ind.  Atf. 
Reji.  1859,  336,  1860.  Yecujen-ne. — Escndero,  Not. 
Estad.  de  Cliihnahua,  212,  1834  (own  name). 

Mina.  The  extinct  Salt  clans  of  Sia  and 
San  Felipe  pneblos,  N.  ]\Iex. 

Mina-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  3.52,1896 
(M?to=‘people’). 

Minas.  A Micinac  villatre  or  hand  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  171)0. — Frye  (1760)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x,  1 ho,  180t). 

Minatti.  A village,  probably  Seminole, 
formerly  at  the  source  ot  Peace  cr.,  w. 
central  Florida,  |)robably  in  the  jiresent 
Polk  CO.  (II.  R.  Doc.  78,  25tb  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  maj),  768-0,  18.88).  The  name  evi- 
dently bears  no  relation  to  the  present 
Manatee  in  Manatee  co. 

Minemaung.  A Potawatomi  village, 
called  after  a chief  of  this  name,  near  the 
])resent  Crantpark,  Kankakee  co.,  n.  e. 
Illinois,  on  land  ceded  in  1882. — Camp 
Tippecanoe  treaty  (1832)  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties,  698,  1878. 

Mines  and  Quarries.  The  term  mining 
is  nsnally  applied  to  operations  connected 
with  the  procuring  of  metals  from  the 
earth,  while  the  term  quarrying  is  ap- 
plied to  the  procuring  of  stone.  The 
former  term  sometimes  refers  also  to  the 
obtaining  of  minerals  occurring  in  minute 
quantities,  as  turquoise,  or  of  substances, 
as  clay,  salt,  and  ocher,  not  usually  re- 
moved in  solid  or  bulky  bodies,  especially 
where  deep  excavations  or  tunneling  are 
required.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  were 
used  by  many  of  the  more  progressive 
American  tribes  before  the  discovery; 
but  copiier  was  the  only  metal  extensively 
used  N.  of  Mexico.  The  smelting  of  ores 
was  probably  imperfectly  understood, 
even  by  the  most  advanced  tribes,  ami 
iron,  except  in  meteoric  form  or  in  the 
ore,  was  unknown.  Their  most  impor- 
tant mines  of  copper  (q.  v. ) with  which 
we  are  acquainted  were  in  n.  Michigan 
penin.  and  on  Isle  Royale  in  L.  Superior. 
Here  the  native  metal  occurs  in  masses 
and  bits  distributed  in  more  or  less 
compact  bodies  of  eruptive  rock.  The 
mining  o|)erations  consisted  in  removing 
the  superficial  earth  and  debris  and  in 
bn'aking  up  the  rock  with  stone  sledges 
and  by  the  application  of  heat,  thus 
freeing  the  massi's  of  metal,  some  of 
which  were  of  large  size.  ( )ne  siiecimen, 
partially  removed  from  its  bed  by  the 
aborigines  and  then  abandoned,  weighed 
nearly  3 tons.  “It  was  16.1  feet  below 
tbe  surface,  and  under  it  were  poles,  as 
if  it  had  been  entirely  detaclu'il,  hut  it 
had  not  been  much  disjilaced’’  (Wiii- 
cliell  in  Fop.  Rci.  Monthly,  Sept.  1881). 
Another  very  large  nia.^s  encountered  in 
the  shaft  of  the  Minne.'«)ta  mineon  Onto- 
nagon r.,  Mich.,  which  had  Ix'cn  partially 


removed  by  the  native  miners,  is  referred 
to  by  MacLean:  “The  excavation  [an- 
cient] reached  a depth  of  26  ft.,  which 
was  filled  up  with  clay  and  a matted  mass 
of  moldering  vegetable  matter.  At  a 
deptli  of  18  ft.,  among  a mass  of  leaves, 
sticks,  and  water,  Mr  Knapp  discovered 
a detached  mass  of  copjier  weighing  6 
tons.  This  mass  had  been  raised  about 

5 ft.  along  the  foot  of  the  lode  on  timbers 
by  means  of  wedges  and  was  left  upon  a 
cobwork  of  logs.  These  logs  were  from 

6 to  8 in.  in  diameter,  the  ends  of  which 
plainly  showed  the  marks  of  a cutting 
tool.  The  uiijier  surface  and  edges  of  the 
mass  of  copper  were  beaten  and  pounded 
smooth,  showing  that  the  irregular  pro- 
truding pieces  had  been  broken  off.  Near 
it  were  found  other  mas.«es.  ( )n  the  walls 
of  the  shaft  were  marks  of  fire.  IF'sides 
charcoal  there  was  found  a stone  sledge 
weighing  36  ])Oiinds  and  a cop]»er  maul 
weighing  25  pounds.  Stone  mauls,  ashes, 
and  charcoal  have  been  found  in  all  these 
mines”  (MacLean,  iMoiind  Builders,  76- 
77,  li)0-l).  The  excavations  were  gener- 
ally not  deep,  being  merely  jiits,  but 
tunneling  was  occasionally  resorted  to 

^(Gillman).  In  iSlcCargole’s  cove,  on 
Isle  Royale,  nearly  a sijuare  mile  of  the 
surface  has  been  worked  over,  the  pits 
connecting  with  one  another  over  a large 
part  of  the  area.  Countless  broken  and 
unbroken  stone  sledges,  mostly  roundish 
bowlders  of  hard  stone  brought  from  the 
lake  shore  many  miles  away,  are  .scattered 
over  the  .surface  and  mixed  with  the 
dtdiris.  As  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
rough  grooves  and  notches,  these  imple- 
ments were  generally  hafted  for  use.  A 
remnant  of  a withe  handle  was  i)ie.«erved 
in  one  in.^tance,  and  a wooden  shovel,  a 
wooden  basin,  a wooden  ladder,  and  a 
jiieceof  knotted  rawhide  string  are  among 
the  relics  obtained  from  the  ancient  pits 
by  modern  miners. 

In  glacial  times  extensive  surfaces  of 
the  cojiper-bearing  rocks  were  swept  by 
the  under  surfaces  of  the  grent  ice  sheets, 
and  thus  many  masses  and  bits  of  the 
metal,  more  or  less  scarred  and  battered, 
were  carried  southward  over  IMichigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  IMinnesota,  and  even 
farther  s.  These  masses,  deposited  with 
the  rocky  debris  of  moraines,  were  col- 
lected ami  utilizeil  by  the  natives.  The 
inas.«es  of  copper,  when  obtained,  were 
jirobably  in  the  main  carried  away  to 
distant  settlements  to  be  worked  into 
iiiqilements,  utensils,  and  ornaments. 
The  distribution  of  the  jiroduct  was  very 
wide,  extending  over  the  entire  country 
K.  of  the  great  jilaiiis.  Cinnabar,  ocher, 
salt,  alum,  and  clay  were  mined  in  many 
sections  of  tlu>  country,  Indians  some- 
times going  long  distances  in  (]uest  of 
those  materials.  Coal  was  and  is  oh- 
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taiiied  from  exposures  in  the  l)luffs,  by  the 
llopi  Indians,  and  there  is  historical  tes- 
timony that  it  was  thus  procured  for 
pottery-l)urning  in  former  times.  Iron 
oxiiles  were  extensively  mined  by  some 
tribes,  as  is  illustrated  in  an  iron  mine  re- 
cently opened  in  Franklin  co..  Mo.,  where 
deep,'  sinuous  galleries  had  been  exca- 
vated in  the  ore  body  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  red  and  yellow  oxides  for 
paint  (Holmes). 


SECTION  OF  Paint  Mine  fN  a Bed  of  Iron  Ore,  Missouri.  Depth 

OF  EXCAVATIONS  ABOUT  20  FT.  (hOLMEs) 


The  quarrying  of  stone  for  the  manu- 
facture of  implements,  utensils,  and  orna- 
ments was  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
the  native  tribes.  Ancient  excavations, 
surrounded  by  the  debris  of  impleinent- 
making,  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
United  States.  Flint  (q.v.)  ami  other 
varieties  of  stone  sufficiently  brittle  to 
be  shaped  by  the  fracture  processes  were 
especially  sought,  but  soapstone,  mica, 
and  turquoise  were  also  quarried.  The 
flinty  rocks  include  chert  (usually  called 
flint),  novaculite,  (piartz,  (juartzite,  ja.s- 
per,  argillite,  rliyolite,  and  obsidian 
((j.  v.).  The  best  known  Hint  (piarries 
are  those  on  Flint  Ridge,  Licking  co., 
Ohio;  at  Mill  Creek,  Union  co..  111.,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Many  others  have  been  located,  and 
doubtless  still  others  remain  undiscov- 
ered in  the  forests  and  mountains. 

At  Flint  Kid}?e  extensive  beds  of  richly 
colored  flint  of  excellent  quality  ocepr, 
forming  the  summit  of  the  Hattish  ridge. 
The  ancient  pittings  cover  hundreds  of 
acres,  and  in  numerous  cases  are  still 
open  to  a depth  of  from  10  to  20  ft. 
About  the  pits  are  ridges  and  jieaps  of 
<lebris  and  many  shop  sites  where  the 
implement  forms  were  roughed  out,  and 
masses  of  fractured  Hint  and  Hakage,  as 
well  as  countless  hammerstones  u.sed  in 
the  shaping  operations  (see  Stoiie-n'ork) . 
The  flint  body  was  Hrst  uncovered,  prob- 
ably with  the  aid  of  stone,  antler,  and 
wooden  tools,  and  then  broken  up  with 
heavy  stone  hammers,  aided  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat.  Similar  cpiarries  occur 
in  Coshocton  co.,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 


of  Ohio,  and  in  West  Virginia,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  The  quarries 
in  Arkansas  are  perhaps  even  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  in  Ohio,  the  stone  in 
the  best  known  examples  being  a fine- 
grained variety  of  chert  known  as  novacu- 
hte  (q.  v. ),  wfiich  occurs  in  beds  of  great 
thickness  and  undetermine<l  extent.  The 
phenomena  of  the  quarries  pjrrespond 
closely  with  those  of  Hint  Ridge 
( Holmes).  Similar  quarries  of  chert  are 
found  at  many  points  in  IMissouri  and 
Indian  Territory  (Holmes).  The  great 
group  of  quarries  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mill  Creek,  111.,  presents  superfi- 
cial indications  corresponding  closely 
with  those  of  the  Ohio  and  Arkansas 
(piarries,  but  the  stone  obtained  was  a 
gray  Hint,  which  occurs  in  the  form  ot 
nociular  and  lenticular  masses,  mostly  of 
irregular  outline.  These  concretions 
were  well  suited  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  large  Haked  implements — spades, 
hoes,  knives,  and  spearheads — found  dis- 
tributed over  a vast  area  in  the  niiddle 
Mississippi  valley.  The  original  pittings, 
excavated  in  the  compact  deposits  of 
calcareous  clay  and  sand  in  which  the 
nodules  are  embedded,  often  reached  a 
depth  of  25  ft  or  more.  A rude  stone 
pick  was  used  in  excavating,  and  stone 
as  well  as  antler  hammers  were  emploved 
in  the  flaking  work  ( Phillips).  See  Flhit. 
Quarries  of  quartzite  (q.  y. ) occur  in 
Wyoming  (Dorsey);  of  argillite  ((].  v.) 
in 'Bucks  co..  Pa.  (IMercer);  of  jasper 
(q.  v. ) in  the  same  county  (Mercer);  and 
of  rhvolite  (tj.  v. ) in  Adams  co.  (Holmes). 
Diffe'ring  in  type  from  the  preceding  are 
the  extensive  quarries  on  Piney  branch 
of  Rock  cr.,  in  the  suburbs  of  Washing- 
ton, I).  C.  Here  quartzite  bowlders  were 
quarried  from  the  Cretaceous  bluffs  for 
the  manufacture  of  Haked  implements 
(Holmes).  See  Quartzite. 


Steatite  (().  v.),  called  also  soapstone, 
was  quarried  at  many  points  along  the 
•Vtlantic  Slope  of  the  Appalachian  high- 
land from  Cieorgia  to  New  A'ork,  also  in 
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the  New  England  statey,  and  in  the  far 
West,  especially  inCalifornia.  This  stone 
was  easily  carved,  and,  because  it  is  not 


WALL  OF  Soapstone  Quarry  showing  stumps  left  in  Removing 
Lumps  of  the  Rock;  California,  (holmes) 


readily  fractured  by  heat,  was 
used  by  the  Indians  for  cooking 
and  for  tobacco  pipes, 
this  rock  were 
uncovered,  and 
luni])S  large 
enough  to  be 
shaped  into  i>ots 
were  cut  out 
with  the  aid  of 
well  - sharpened 
picks  and  chis- 
els of  stone 
(Holmes,  Mc- 
Guire, Schu- 
macher, Rey- 
nolds, Angell). 

Mica  (q.  v. ) 
was  quarried  in 
many  ])laces  in 
Virginia  a n d 
North  Carolina, 
the  pittings  be- 
i n g numerous 
and  large.  The 
sheets  of  this 
material  were 
used  by  the 
natives  for  mir- 
rors and  for  the 
manufacture  of  ornaments.  Ruildingstone 
was  required  in  great  (luantities  in  the 
building  of  pueblos  and  cliff-dwellings  in 
the  arid  region,  but  surface  rock  was  so 
readily  available  that  deep  quarrying  was 
nf)t  necessary.  Catlinite  ((].  v.),  a red- 
clay  stone,  was  extensively  (piarried  for 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  |)i])es  and  or- 
naments. Th('  quarries  are  situated  ip 
Pipestone  co.,  Minn.,  and  are  still  worked 
to someextentby  the  neighboring  Siouan 
tribes.  The  industry  is  not  regarded  as 
a very  ancient  one,  although  the  manu- 


factured articles  are  widely  distributed 
(Catlin,  Holmes). 

Turquoise  (<|.  v.)  is  found  in  several  of 
the  Western  states,  but  so  far  as  known 
was  mined  extensively  at  only  two  points, 
Los  Cerrillos,  near  .Santa  bV,  N.  Mex. 
(Blake,  Silliman) , and  at  Turquoise  mtn., 
Cochi.«e  CO.,  Ariz.  These  mines  were  op- 
erated by  the  natives  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Si)aiiish,  as  is  indicated  by  the  pit- 
tings  and  rude  stone  mining  tools  found 
associated  with  them.  The  mines  were 
operated  also  by  the  .Spaniards,  and  in 
more  recent  years  in  a desultory  way  by 
the  pre.^ent  inhabitants  of  the  region. 
The  mines  at  Los  Cerrillos  seem  to  have 
been  extensively  worked  by  the  abo- 
rigines. Blake,  who  examined  the  site 
about  1855,  says:  “On  reaching  the  lo- 
cality 1 was  struck  with  astonishment  at 
the  extent  of  the  excavation.  It  is  an 
immense  pit  with  j.recipitous  sides  of  an- 
gular rock,  ])rojectiug  in  crags,  which 
sustain  a growth  of  j)ines  and  shrubs  in 
the  fissures.  On  one  side  the  rocks  tower 
into  a precij)ice  and  overhang  so  as  to 

form  a cave; 
at  another  j.lace 
the  side  is  low 
and  formed  of 
thebroken  rocks 
which  were  re- 
moved. From 
the  top  of  the 
cliff  the  excava- 
tion appears  to 
be  200  ft  in 
depth  and  800  or 
more  in  width. 
The  bottom  is 
funnel-shaj)ed 
and  formed  by 
the  sloping 
banks  of  the  de- 
brisof  fragments 
of  the  sides.  On 
this  debris,  at 
the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  pine 
t r e e s over  a 
hundred  years 
old  are  now 
growing, and  the 
bank  of  refuse  rock  is  similarly  cov- 
ered with  trees.  This  great,  excavation 
is  made  in  the  solid  rocks,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  rock  have  been 
broken  out.  This  is  not  the  only  open- 
ing; there  are  several  pits  in  the  vicinity 
m<)re  limited  in  extent,  some  of  them 
being  ajiparently  much  more  recent” 
(Blake  in  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  s.,  xxv,  227, 
1858).  Silliman  (Eng.  and  Min.  Jour., 
xxxn,  l()h,  1881)  s))eaks  of  linding  in 
these  mines  “numerous  stone  hammers, 
some  to  be  held  in  the  hand  and  others 


much 
vessels 
The  masses  of 


CATLINITE  ( Pipestone)  quarry  worked  by  sioux  Indians,  the  ledge 
OF  PIPESTONE  APPEARS  NEAR  BASE  OF  WALL.  (benneTt) 
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swung  as  sledges,  fashioned  with  wedge- 
sljaped  edges  and  a groove  for  a handle. 
A hammer  weighing  over  20  pounds  was 
found  while  I was  at  the  Cerrillos,  to 
which  the  withe  was  still  attached,  with 
its  oak  handle;  the  same  scrub-oak  which 
is  found  growing  abundantly  on  the  hill- 
sides, now  quite  well  preserved  after  at 
least  two  centuries  of  entombment  in  this 
perfectly  dry  rock.  The  stone  used  for 
these  hammers  is  the  hard  and  tough 
horid)lende  andesite,  or  propylite,  which 
forms  tl>e  Cerro  de  Oro  and  other  Cerrillos 
hills.  With  these  rude  tools,  and  without 
iron  and  steel,  using  tire  in  place  of  explo- 
sives, these  patient  old  workers  managed 
to  break  down  and  remove  the  incredible 
masses  of  these  tufaceous  rocks  which 
form  the  mounds  already  described.” 
Among  tbe  various  works  which  may 
be  consulted  on  the  native  coj)per  mines 
are:  Foster  and  Whitney  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
(59,  31st  Cong.,  Istsess.,  18.50;  ("lillman  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1873,  1874;  Holmes  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  in,  1901;  McLean, 
Mound  Builders,  1879;  Packard  in  Am. 
.\nti((.,  XV,  no.  2,  1893;  Whittlesey  in 
Smithson.  Cont.,  xiii,  1862;  IVinchell  in 
Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Sept.  1881.  Quarries  of 
brittle  varieties  of  stone  are  described  by 
Dorsey  in  Pub.  51,  Field  Columbian  Mus., 
1900;  Smith  (Fowke)  in  Nat.  IMus.  Rep. 
1884,1885;  Holmes  (l)inBull.  21 , B.  A.  E., 
1894,  ( 2 ) in  15th  Rep.  B.  A . E. , 1897 ; Mercer 
(1)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  1894,  (2)  in  Proc. 
A.  A.  A.  S.,  XLii,  1894,  (3)  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  XXXIV,  396,  1895;  Phillips 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  ii,  37,  1900.  Soap- 
stone (piarries  are  described  by  Angell  in 
Am.  Nat.,  xii,  1878;  Holmes  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897;  McCuire  in  Trans. 
Anthrop.  Soc.  Wash.,  ii,  1883;  Schu- 
macher in  11th  Rep.  Peabody  Mus.,  1878. 
Pipestone  quarries  by  Catiin,  N.  Am. 
Inds.,  1, 1866;  Hohnesin  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S., 
XLi,  1892.  Timpioiseby  Blake  (1)  in  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.,  2d  s.,  xxv,  1858,  (2)  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  XXI,  1899;  Kunz,  Gems  and  Pre- 
cious Stones,  1890;  Sillirnan  in  Eng.  and 
Min.  Jour.,  xxxii,  1881.  (w.  ii.  h. ) 

Minesetperi  ( ‘ those  who  defecate  under 
the  bank.’ — H.  L.  Scott).  A division  of 
the  Crows,  more  commonly  known  as 
River  Crows,  who  separated  from  the 
^Mountain  Crows  about  1859  and  settled 
on  Missouri  r. 

Mine-set-peri.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1860, 
H4.  18.61.  Mlnesupe'rik.— Col.  H.  L.  Scott,  inf’n, 
1906  (proper  form,  with  meaning  above  given). 
Minneh-sup-pay-deh. — .\non.  MS.  ilrow  vocab.,  B. 
A.E.  River  Crows. — Pease  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.  1871, 
420,  1872.  Sap-suckers.— Ciilbert.son,  op.  cit. 

Mingan  (Ma'iiujun,  ‘wolf’).  A Mon- 
tagnais  (Algonquian)  village  near  the 
mouth  of  Mingan  r. , on  the  n.  short'  of 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Quebec.  It  is 
the  general  rendezvous  for  all  the  Indians 


for  several  hundred  miles  around.  The 
name  occurs  in  the  grant  of  the  seigniory 
in  1661,  and  a mission  was  jirobably  estab- 
lished there  soon  after ( Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,. 

4;i-44,  1863).  The  village  numbered 
178  inhabitants  in  1884,  and  241  in  1906. 

(.1.  M.) 

Ma'ingan.— \Vm.  Jone.s,  inf’n,  1906. 

Minghasanwetazhi  ( MV'xa-san-weVafl, 
‘touches  not  swans’) . A subgens  of  the 
Mandinkagaghe  gens  of  the  Omaha. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  228,  1897. 

Minghaska  ( ‘swan’).  A gen- 
tile subdivision  of  the  Osage. — Dorsey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  234,  1897. 

Minghaskainilikashina  ( Mi»xa'  aka  Vnvi- 
k‘dci»'a,  ‘swan  people’ ).  A subgens  of 
the  Minkin  gens  of  the  0.sage.— Dorsey 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  233,  1897. 

Mingko.  The  ‘Royal’  clan  of  the  Ish- 
paneephratry  of  the  Chickasaw,  so  called 
because  it  was  the  chief  or  ruling  clan. 
Ming-ko— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  16:1,  1877.  Mingo. — 
Gatscliet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  96,  1884. 

Mingo.  The  Choctaw  and  Chicka«aw 
equivalent  of  the  Muskogee  iniko,  ‘chief’, 
both  words  being  of  fretiuent  use  by 
historians  and  travelers  in  the  Gulf  states 
during  the  colonial  period.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Mingo  (Algonquian:  Mingwe,  ‘stealthy, 
treacherous’).  A name  applied  in  vari- 
ous forms  by  the  Delawares  and  atliliated 
tribes  to  the  IrO(piois  and  cognate  tribes, 
and  more  jiarticularly  used  during  the 
late  colonial  period  by  the  Americans  to 
designate  a detached  band  of  Iroquois 
who  had  left  the  villages  of  the  main 
body  before  1750  and  formed  new  settle- 
ments in  Pennsylvania,  on  upper  Ohio  r.. 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Shawnee, 
Delawares,  and  neighboring  tribes.  From 
that  period  their  relations  were  more  in- 
timate with  the  western  tribes  than  with 
the  Iroquois,  and  they  were  fre(]uently 
hostile  to  the  whites  while  the  parent 
body  was  at  peace.  They  gradually 
moved  down  the  Ohio,  and  just  previous 
to  the  Revolution  were  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  Steubenville,  Ohio.  In  1766 
their  settlement,  known  as  INIingo  town, 
contained  60  families,  and  was  the  only 
Indian  settlement  on  the  Ohio  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Louisville  (Hutchins,  Descrip., 
1778).  From  the  Ohio  they  crossed  over 
to  the  headwaters  of  Scioto  and  Sandusky 
rs.,  where  they  Iiegan  to  be  known  as  the 
Senecas  of  Sandusky,  either  Ix'cause  the 
majority  were  Seneca  or  because  all  the 
western  Iroquois  were  supposed  to  be 
Seneca.  They  were  called  Seneca  in 
their  first  relations  with  the  Government, 
and  that  name  thus  became  their  official 
designation,  generally  with  a <lescri]itive 
addition  to  indicate  their  habitat.  About 
1800  they  were  joined  by  a ]>art  of  the 
('ayuga,  who  had  sold  their  lands  in  New 
York.  In  Ohio  one  part  formed  a con- 
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nection  Avith  the  Shawnee  at  LewistoAvn, 
Avhile  the  rest  had  their  villa<re  on  San- 
dnsky  i\  The  mixed  band  at  J.ewistown 
became  knoAvn  as  the  iNIixed  Senecas  and 
SluiAvnees,  to  distinfjuish  tliem  from  the 
others,  wlio  were  still  called  Senecas  of 
Sandusky.  In  ]8el  botii  bands  sold  their 
lands  in  Ohio  and  removed  to  a tract  in 
Kansas,  on  Neosho  r.,  whence  they  re- 
moved in  18()7  to  Indian  Teriltory,  Avhere 
they  now  are,  the  two  bands  bein^  united 
and  having  no  connection  Avith  the 
ShaAvnee.  In  1881  the  Sandusky  band 
numbered  251,  but  by  1885  the  entire 
bcnly  had  become  reduced  to23t>.  In  1905 
they  numbered  etiti. 

( >n  Herman’s  map  of  1070  is  a notice  of 
a tribe  called  tlu“  black  Minc<iuas  living 
beyond  the  mountains  on  the  largi*  black 
i\line(iua  r.,  jirobably  the  Ohio  r.  For- 
merly, by  means  of  a branch  of  this  river 
Avhich  approached  a branch  of  the  Sus- 
(luehanna  above  the  Conestoga  fort  (prol)- 
ably  the  Juniata  r. ),  “those  black  IMinc- 
(pias  came  over  ami  as  far  as  DeluAvare  to 
trade,  but  the  Sassquahana  and  Sinnicus 
Indians  [Conestoga  and  Seneca]  Avent 
over  and  destroyed  that  very  great  Na- 
tion.” This  statement  and  the  location 
make  it  probable  that  the  black  Minequas 
Avere  the  Erie,  (p  v.  (j.  ai.  ) 

Five  Nations  of  the  Sciota  Plains. — Bouquet  (17(il), 
quoted  by  Ruiip,  AV.  Penn.,  app.,  144,  lS4tl.  Mine- 
oes.— Cowley  (1775)  in  Areh.  of  Aid.,  94,  1892 
(inisi>rint).  Mingo. — See  Iroquois.  Neosho-Sene- 
cas. — Seliooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  691,  1854.  San- 
dusky Senecas. — Lang  and  Taylor,  Rep.,  26,  1843. 
Senecas  of  Ohio. — Ft  Stanwix  treaty  (1768)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  A’lii,  111,  1857.  Senecas  of  San- 
dusky.— Seneca  Agency  treaty  (1832)  in  U.  S.  Tnd. 
Trea  ties,  659, 1837.  Senecas  of  Sandusky  and  Stony 
creek. — Greenville  treaty  (1814)  in  Ain.  St.  Paiiers, 
Ind.  Aff.,  1, 826, 1832.  Senecas  of  the  Glaize. — Man- 
inee  council  (1793),  ibid.,  357.  Six  Nations  living 
at  Sandusky. — Greenville  treaty  (1795)  quoted  by 
Harris,  Tour,  250,  1805. 

Miniconjou  ( ‘ those  Avho  plant  beside 
the  stream’).  A division  of  the  Teton 
Sioux.  Their  closest  allinity  is  with  the 
Oglala,  Brule,  and  llunkpapa  Teton.  As 
the  Avliites  did  not  come  into  actual  con- 
tact with  the  Teton  tribes  until  recent 
times,  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  their  an- 
tiipiity  as  distinct  organizations.  The 
lirst  mention  of  the  IMinit'onjou,  unless 
under  some  unidentified  name,  is  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  (1804).  These  authors  (Ex- 
pedition, ],  61,  1814)  speak  of  them  as 
“ Tetons  Miniiakenozzo,  a nation  inhab- 
iting both  sides  of  the  Missouri  above  the 
Cheyenne  r.,  and  containing  about  250 
men.”  This  indicates  a jiopniation  of 
perhajis  800,  jirobably  much  beloAV  their 
actual  numb(‘r.  Their  history  since  1 hey 
b(‘came  knoAvn  to  the  Avhites  con.^ists, 
like;  that  of  th(>  other  Sioux,  of  littU'  else' 
than  Avar  with  and  raiels  upon  other 
tribes  and  dejire'dations  on  the  Avhites. 
The')'  are  fre'eiuently  allueh'd  to  in  eitlicial 
anel  other  rejieirts  as  among  the  most 


unruly  and  troublesome  of  the  Teton 
tribes.  Haydensays:  “This band, though 
jieaceable  Avhen  ruleel  by  gooel  chiefs,  has 
ahvays  been  very  Avilel  and  indejiendent, 
selelom  visiting  the  trading  jiosts,  either 
ein  the  Platte  or  em  the  Missouri,  and 
having  no  intercourse  Avith  Avhite  men 
exe-ejit  Avith  a fcAv  trailers  during  the 
Avinter  sea.<on.”  They  were  estimateel  in 
1850  by  Culbertson  (Smith.«on.  Rej>.  for 
1850,  142)  at  270  lodges,  or  betAveen  2,100 
and  2,200  jieojile.  At  this  time,  anel 
until  brought  ujion  re'serA’ations,  they 
roameel  over  the  blae-k  hills  and  head- 
Avaters  of  Cheyenne  r.,  being  usually 
found  from  Cberry  e'r.  on  the  Cheyenne 
to  (iranel  r.  Cen.  Warren  (1856)  esti- 
mated them  at  200  lodge's  anel  1,600  souls. 
The  Ind.  Aff.  Beji.  feir  1863  gives  1,280 as 
the  jiojiulation.  They  are  noAV  loe-ated 
Avith  other  Sioux  bands  on  Cheyenne 
Pivei'  res.,  S.  I)ak.,  but  are  notsejiarately 
enumeratt'd. 

The  elivisions  given  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
areas folloAvs:  (1)  Minnakineazzo  (Mini- 
conjou), (2)  WanneeAvackataeinelar,  (3) 
Tare-eiehjiarh.  Culbertson  (Smithsein. 
Rej).  1850,  142,  1851),  mentions  four:  (1) 
River  that  Flies,  (2)  Those  that  Eat  no 
Dogs,  (3)  Shell-earring  banel,  (4)  Le'jaga- 
date-ah.  SAvift  (1884),  from  information 
receiveel  from  Indian  sourevs,  gives  the 
folIoAving  divisions  (15th  Reji.  B.  A.  E., 
220,  1897):  (1)  Fnkcheyuta,  (2)  Clag- 
lahecha,  (3)  Sunkayute'shni  (Those  that 
Eat  no  Dogs),  (4)  Nbghetanka,  (5)  Wak- 
jwkinyan,  (6)  Inyanliaoin  (Shell-earring 
lianel),  (7)  Shikshichela,  (8)  Wagle- 
zaoin,  (9)  Wannawe'gha  (jirobably  the 
WannecAvackataonelar). 

The  IMinie-einjdU  Ave-re  jiartieijiants  in 
the  j>eace  treaty  eif  Ft  Sully,  S.  Dak.,  Oe-t. 

10,  1865,  and  in  thetre'aty  eif  Ft  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  Ajir.  20,  1868,  by  Avlde'h  they  anel 
other  Sioux  tribe's  Avere  jiledgeel  to  eaease 
hostilities  and  the  Ibiite'el  State's  agree'el 
to  set  ajfart  fortlu'in  a reservatiem. 

(.1.  o.  D.  c.  T.  ) 

Mee-ne-cow-e-gee. — Cat  1 i n . N . Am . I nelis. . i , 21 1 . 1844. 
Memacanjo. — e'lark  queiteel  by  Cone.s,  Lewis  and 
e'Inrk Exiled..  1, 101. note,  1893 (tran.s.  ‘niakefencc 
on  the  river’).  Men-i-cou-zha. — HolTman  in  H.  R. 
Doe.  36.  33d  Cong.,  2d  se.ss.,  3,  18.55.  Minecogue. — 
Ind.  .AIT.  Rep. ,285.18.54.  Minecosias. — Sage.  Si’enes 
in  Roe’ky  Mts.,58, 1.S46.  Minecougan. — A’anghan  in 

11 . R.  Doe.  3i).:53d  Cong.,2ei  ses.><..6, 1.8.55.  Mi-ne-kaij'- 

zus. — Hayden.  Etlinog.  and  Phileil.  Mo.  A’al.,  371, 
1.862.  Mini-con-gsha. — Cnlbertsein  in  Smithson. 

Rep.  18.5e).  142.1851.  Mini-Conjou. — Smith.'<on.  Misc. 
Coll..  XIA',  art.  5,  6.  1878.  Minicoughas. — HolTman 
in  H.  H.  Doe.  36,  33d  Cong.,  2d  .st'ss.,  4,  18.55. 
Minicoujons. — AVinsliip  in  II.  R.  Rep.  63. 33d  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  5,  1855.  Mini-kan-jous.— AVarren  (18.55), 
Neb.  and  .Ariz..48, 1875.  Minikanoju. — Cleveland, 
letter  to  J.  ei.  Dorsey,  1884.  Minikanyes. — AA'arren, 
Dacota  Cotintry.  16,  liS,5.5.  Minikayye  wozupi. — 
Riggs,  Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet.,  xvi.  1A52  (trans. 
'tho.se  w ho  jilant  by  thewate'r’).  Min  i kaq'-zu. — 
Ilayde'ii.  Etlinog.  and  I’hilol.  Mo.  A’al..  376.  1.862. 
Minikiniad-za. — Braekenridjre,  A'iews  of  La..  78, 
1811.  Minikomjoos. — Sinet.  Le'tle-rs.  37.  note.  1843. 
Minikonga.— Seliooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  5,  494,  l.s.55. 
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Minikongshas.— Keane  iiiStanfonl.  Coinpend.,  522, 
1878.  Minikooju.— Dorsey  in  15th  Kep.  B.  A.  K.. 
220,  1897  (own  name).  Minnake  nozzo.— Coyner, 
Lost  Trappers,  70, 1847.  Min  na  kine-az-zo.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Di.scov.,  34,  1806.  Minnecarguis.— Ind. 
.\ff.  Rep.  18,56,  68.  1857.  Minnecaushas.— Ind.  .\lf. 
kei).,  301, 1854.  Minnecogoux.— Ind.  .ViT.  Kep.  18:>9, 
120,  1860.  Minnecojous. — Corliss,  Laeotali  MS. 

vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  107, 1874.  Minnecongew.— Boiler, 
Among  Inds.  in  Far  W.,  29, 1868.  Minnecongou. — 
Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  226,  1867.  Minneconjon.— LI.  S. 
Ind  Treat.  (1866),  890,  1873.  Minneconjos.— 
Sen.  E.x.  Doe.  91,  34th  Cong.,  1st  .ses-s.,  11,  1856. 
Minneconjoux. — Stanley  in  I’oole,  Among  the 
Sion.K,  app.,  232,  1881.  Minneconjos.— Harney  in 
Sen.  Ex. Doe.  91 . 34th  Cong. , 1st  sess. , 1 , 18,56.  Minne- 
coujou.— Braekett  in  Smithson.  Rep.  for  1876,  466. 
Minne  Coujoux  Sioux. — Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  18.55,  79,  1A56. 
Minne-Cousha. — Bordean  in  II.  R.  Rep.  63,  33d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  13,  1855.  Minnecowzues. — Ind.  AIT. 
Rep.,  29.5, 1854.  Min-ne-kap'-zu.— Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  PI'.ilol.  Mo.  Val.,  371, 1.862.  Minnekonjo.— Ind. 
.\fT.  Rep.,  247, 1877.  Minnicongew. — Parkman,  Ore- 
gon Trail,  126,  1883.  Minnikan-jous.— Warren 
(1855),  Neb.  and  Ari/..,  48, 1875.  Minnikanye  Woz- 
hipu. — Burton,  City  of  Sts.,  119,1861  (trails.  * those 
wfio  plant  bv  the*  water’L  Monecoshe  Sioux.— 
Ind.. \lT.Rep.’l864, ‘2*28, 1865.  Teton-Menna-Kanozo.— 
Lewis  and  (dark,  Exped.,  i.  map,  1814.  Te-ton- 
min-na-kine-az'-zo. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  30, 
1806.  Tetons  Mennakenozzo. — Long,  Exped.  St 
Peter’s  R.,  I,  381,  1824.  TetonsMinnakenozzo.— 
LewisandClark, Exped. ,1,61, 181 1.  Tetons  Minna- 
kineazzo.— Lewis,  Trav.,  171,  1809.  Tetons  Minne- 
kincazzo. — Farnham,  Trav.,  32,  1843.  Winnaken- 
ozzo. — Ramseyin  Ind.  .-VIT.  Rep.,87,1850(misprint). 

Mininihkashina  ‘snn 

people ’ ).  A subgeiiH  of  the  Minkin  gens 
of  the  (')sage. — Dorsev  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  233,  1897. 

Minisha  (‘red  water’).  An  Oglala 
hand  under  Eagle-that-Rails,  in  1862.  Cf. 
Itazi}>cho. 

Min-i-sha'.—Havden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.Mo.VaL, 
376,  1862.  Red  water  band.— liulbertson  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  18.*'0,  142,  1851. 

Minishinakato.  A hand  of  the  Assini- 
boin. 

Gens  du  Lac.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  387,  1862.  Min'-i-shi-nak'-a-to. — Ibid. 

Minisink  (‘the  place  of  the  Minsi.’— 
Heckewelder).  The  leading  division  of 
the  Munsee  (q.  v. ),  with  whom  they  are 
often  confounded.  They  lived  on  the 
headwaters  of  Delaware  r.,  in  the  s.  w. 
partof  Ulster  and  Orange  cos.,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  New  Jersey  and 
I’ennsylvania.  Their  principal  village, 
which' bore  the  same  name,  was  the  coun- 
cil place  of  the  jMtinsee,  and  seems  to 
. have  tieen  in  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.,  near  the 
point  where  tlie  state  line  crosses  Dela- 
ware r.  They  tire  said  to  have  had  tliree 
villages  in  i663.  The  Munsee  who 
moved  w.  with  the  Delawares  were 
mainly  of  this  division.  (•!.  m.) 

Manessings. — Krogier  (16631  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIII,  339,  1881.  Manissing.— Ibid.,  325. 
Mannissing. — Ibid.  Menesikns.— Crogbiiii  (17.59) 
in  Proud,  Pii.,  II,  297,  1798.  Menessinghs.— Doc.  of 
1663  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIII,  ‘276,  1.881. 
Menisink.— Doc.  of  1755  in  Rupp,  Nortlmmploii, 
etc.,  Cos.,  88,  1845.  Menissinck. — Do<*.  of  1663  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Cot.  Hist.,  XIII,  ‘289, 1.881.  Menissing.- 
Beeckinan  (1660).  ibid.,  xil,  31.5,  1877.  Menis- 
singes. — Conference  of  1660.  ibid.,  xiii,  167,  1881. 
Menissins. — Beeckman  (1663),  ibid.,  xii,  438. 1877. 
Mennisink.- Doc.  (17,56)  in  Rniip.  Northampton, 
etc.,  Cos.,  106,  1845.  Mennissinck. — Schuyler 


(1694)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IV,  99,  1&54.  Mini- 
sincks.— Swartwoiit  (1662),  ibid.,  xm,  2'29,  1.881. 
Minising. — M and  ri  lion , Spec  tat  cur  .A  mcricain, 
mail,  1785.  Minisinks. — Boiidinot.  Star  in  the 
West  1‘27  1816.  Minissens. — La  Salle  (!6sl)  in 
Marg’ry,  Dec.,  ii,  148,1877  (probably  inUmdcii  for 
Mun.se'c).  Minissingh. — Beeckman  (Ki(iO)  in  N.  A . 
Doc. Col.  HLst..  Xir,  306, 1877.  Minissinks.— Beeck- 
man (1663),  ibid..  438.  Minisuk.— .McKcnney  and 
Hall,  lmI.Tribes,lil,80, 18.58.  Minnessinck.— \ an 
der  Donek  (16.56)  in  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  IL, 

96  187'2.  Minnisink.— Caiiajoharie  conf.  (17.091  in 

N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Vii,  3.8‘2,  1856  (location). 
Minnissincks. — Schuyler  (1694),  ibid.,  ly,  99,  18,>1. 
Minnissinke. — New  York  conf.  (1681),  ibid.,  xni, 
551,  1881.  Minusing.— Proud,  Pa.,  II,  3‘20,  1-98. 
Monnesick. — Aftdiini  (165l^)  in  Drake,  Bk.  Iiius., 
bk.  2,  79,  1848. 

Miniskuyakichun  (‘wears  salt  ).  .V 
hand  of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. 

Miniskuya  kifuij. — Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219,  1.897.  Miniskuya-kitc  u".— 
Ibid.  _ 

Minkekhanye  hig  rae- 

eoon’).  A suhgens  of’the  Ruche,  the 
Pigeon  gens  of  the  Iowa. — Dorsey  in  loth 
Rei>.  B.'A.  E.,  239,  1897. 

Minkeyine  [Mi"ke'  yir/-e,  ‘young  rac- 
coon’). A suhgens  of  the  Ruche,  the 
Pigeon  gens  of  the  Iowa. — Dorsev  in  loth 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  239,  1S97. 

Minkin  (J//"  ‘sun-carrier’).  The 
3d  gens  on  the  Tsishu  side  of  the  Osage 
tribal  circle;  also  the  Hth  Kansa  gens. 
Dorsey  in  loth  Rep.  P>.  A.  E.,  231,  233, 
1897. 

Minnehaha.  The  heroine  in  Henry 
WadsAvorth  Longfellow’s  Sony  oj  Ifl<tn'<i- 
tha.  Her  father,  home,  and  nationality 
are  given  in  the  lines — 

At  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam 
Sat  the  .Ancient  Arrow-maker, 

In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 

Making  arrow  heads  of  jasper. 

Arrow  lieadsof  chalcedony. 

At  bis  side,  iu  all  her  beauty. 

Sat  the  lovely  Minnehaha. 

Sat  his  daughter.  Laughing  Water. 

Minnehaha  of  the  song  is  the  poet’s 
own  creation.  Some  ot  the  elements  of  her 
creation,  such  as  nationality  and  name, 
were  suggested  from  a hook  called  Life 
and  Leyends  of  the  Sioux,  by  NIrs  NIary 
Kastman  (N.  S^.,  1S49).  The  liook  con- 
tains some  observations  on  life  of  the 
Sioux,  together  with  a miscellaneous 
assortment  of  sentiment  and  romance. 
The  scene  of  the  events  related  in  the 
narratives  is  on  the  Mississip]»i  with  the 
center  in  and  around  I't  Snelling.  This 
lay  on  the  horderland  between  the  Sioux 
aiid  the  ('hippewa,  who  at  the  time  were 
constantly  at  war  with  each  other.  So 
when  the  Algonkin  hero  is  told  by  his 
grandmother  that  the  time  has  come  for 
him  to  marry,  and  he  replies  and  makes 
known  his  selection  in  the  words  that — 

In  tbc  laud  of  Ibe  Dacolah.s 
I.ivc.*!  tbc  .Arrow-maker's  ilaugbtcr, 

we  have  the  following  dialogue  which 
may  betaken  as  an  embodiment  of  the 
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underlying  motive  in  the  poet’s  mind  in 
the  creation  of  his  Minnehaha: 

Bring  not  to  my  lodge  a stranger 
From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs! 

Very  lieree  are  the  Dacotahs, 

Often  is  there  war  between  us, 

There  are  feuds  yet  unforgotten, 

Wounds  that  ache  and  still  may  open! 

For  that  reason,  if  no  other. 

Would  1 wed  the  fair  Daeotah, 

That  our  tribes  might  be  tinited. 

That  old  feuds  might  be  forgotten. 

And  old  wounds  be  healed  forever! 

The  name  Minnehaha  is  first  met  with 
in  Mrs  Eastman’s  book.  In  the  intro- 
duction of  that  work  she  makes  the  state- 
ment that  between  Ft  Snelling  and  the 
Falls  of  St  Anthony  “are  the  Little  Falls 
40  ft.  in  height  on  a stream  that  empties 
into  the  Mississippi.  The  Indians  call 
them  Minnehaha, or  ‘Laughing  Waters.’  ” 
This  is  plainly  the  source  of  the  heroine’s 
name.  The  word  Minnehaha  is  taken 
from  the  Teton  dialect  of  the  Dakota 
language.  _ It  is  a compound,  the  first 
l>art  of  which  is  mini  and  means  water. 
Mini  occui)ies  initial  place  in  composition, 
as,  minito  blue  water,  minisnpa  black  water, 
miniyaya  water-cask.  The  rendering  of 
Minnehaha  as  ‘Laughing  Water’  is  ex- 
plained as  follows:  The  verb  to  laugh  is 
Uia  (h= German  ch);  to  laugh  at,  ihaJla; 
. and  the  noun  laughter  is  Uafia.  Hence, 
Minnehaha  is  literally  ‘ water  laughter.’ 
The  inore  reasonable  definition  of  Minne- 
haha is  to  be  sought  from  such  a source 
as  that  given  in  the  Dakota-English  Dic- 
tionary of  Stephen  Return  Riggs,  accord- 
ing to  whom  haha  as  a noun  in  compounds 
denotes  ‘cascade,’  ‘cataract’;  hence ?nfm- 
Haha  would  signify  ‘ waterfall . ’ ( w.  .t.  ) 

Minnepata  (‘falling  water’).  A divi- 
sion of  the  Hidatsa. 

Minipata. — Matthews,  inf’u,  1886.  Min-ne-pa'-ta. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  159,  1877.  Water.— Ibid. 

Minnetarees  of  Knife  River.  An  uni- 
dentified Hidatsa  division,  mentioned  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  (Exped.,  i,  330,  1814). 
Possibly  theAmahami. 

Mipshuntik  {Mi'-p' cun-Uk).  A former 
Yatpiina  village  on  the  N.  side  of  Yaquina 
r.,  on  the  site  of  Toledo,  Benton  co., 
Greg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229,  1890. 

Miqkano  (‘ mud-turtle’) . A subphrafry 
or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — Hoffman  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  i,  42,  1896. 

Miramichi.  A former  Micmac  village 
on  the  right  bank  of  Miramichi  r..  New 
Brunswick,  where  it  flows  into  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  French  had 
a mission  there  in  the  17th  century,  and 
in  1760  there  was  a Micmac  vilhige  or 
band  of  that  name.  (.i.  m.) 

Merimichi. — Frye  (1760)  iu  Muss.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll., 
Ists.,  X,  11.6,  1.S09.  Merrimichi. — Mas,s.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll.,  1st  s..  Ill,  100,  1791.  Miramichi. — Benuhnr- 
nois  (1745)  iu  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Uist.,  x,  6,  1868. 


Mirimichy.— Stiles  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  s.,  X,  116,  1809.  Mizamiohis. — Shea,  Miss.  Val., 
86,  1852  (misprint). 

Miscanaka.  The  site  of  San  Buenaven- 
tura mission,  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24,  1863).  Said  by  Indians  in  1884 
to  be  the  name  of  a former  Chumahsan 
village  at  the  site  of  the  pre.sent  school- 
house  in  that  town.  (ii.  w-.  h.) 

Miscanaka. — 'I'aylor,  op.  cit.  Mitc-ka'-na-kau. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884  (<c=e/i). 

Miseekwigweelis.  A division  of  the 
Skagit  tribe,  now  on  Swinomish  res.. 
Wash.  They  participated  with  other 
tribes  in  the  treaty  of  Pt  Elliott,  Wash., 
Jan.  22,  1855,  by  which  they  ceded  lands 
to  the  United  States  and  agreed  to  settle 
on  a reservation. 

Bes-he-kwe-guelts. — Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bep.,  198, 
1877.  Mee-see-qua-guilch. — U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1855), 
378,  1873.  Miseekwigweelis.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  1, 180, 1877.  Mis-kai-whu. — Gibbs  in  I’ac. 
R.  K.  Rep.,  I,  436,  1855. 

Misesopano.  A Chumashan  village  vr. 
of  Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buena  Ven- 
tura), Ventura  co..  Cal.,  in  1542;  ]>laced  by 
Taylor  on  the  Rafael  Gonzales  farm. 

Misesopano. — Cabrillo  (17)42)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  181,  1857.  Mississipone. — Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1863.  Pona.— Ibid.' 

Mishawum  (probal)ly  from  mishawu- 
mut,  ‘a  great  spring’ — S.  D.  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  x,  174,  1823; 
Jones  (Ind.  Bui.,  1867)  translates  it  ‘large 
peninsula’).  A Massachuset  village  for- 
merly at  Charlestown,  near  Boston,  IMass. 
It  was  commonly  known  as  Sagamore 
John’s  town,  from  the  name  of  a resident 
chief.  The  English  settled  there  in 

1628.  (j.  M. ) 

Misham. — Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  155,  1836.  Misha- 
wum.—Pemberton  in  Mas.><.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll.  Ists., 
Ill,  241, 1794.  Sagamore  John’s  Town. — Early  Eng- 
lish writers. 

Mishcup.  One  of  the  New  England 
names  of  the  porgy  {Sparufi  argyro]>»). 
Roger  Williams  (1643)  gives  mu^ihcup- 
pahog,  the  plural  form,  as  the  word  for 
bream  in  theNarragansetdialectof  Algon- 
(]uian.  Mishcup,  the  singular,  is  derived 
from  mishe,  ‘great’,  and  kuppi,  ‘close 
together,’  referring  to  the  scales  of  the 
fish.  From  mischmppaCtog  have  been 
derived  scuppaug  and  scu'p;  also  jwrgy 
or  pongee.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Mishikhwutmetunne  ( ‘people  who  dwell 
on  the  stream  called  Mishi’ ).  An  Atha- 
pascan tribe  formerly  occupying  villages 
on  upper  Coipiille  r.,  Greg.  I n 1861  they 
numbered  55  men,  75  women,  and  95 
children  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  162,  1861).  In 
1884  yie  survivors  were  on  Siletz  res. 
Dorsey  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  232, 
1890)  in  that  year  obtained  the  following 
list  of  their  villages(  which  he  calls  gent('s) 
as  they  formerly  existed  on  Cociuille 
r.  from  the  Kn.'^an  country  to  the  head  of 
the  stream,  although  not  neces.<arily  at 
one  period:  Choekrelatan,  Chuntshataa- 
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tunne,  Duldulthawaiame,  luiitunne,  11- 
sethltliawaiame,  Katoiiieiiietuime,  Khi- 
nukhtunne,  Ivhweshtumie,  Kimestunne, 
Kthukhwostunne,  Kthunataachuntuniie, 
Meshtslie,  Nakhitnntunne,  Nakhocha- 

tnnne,Natarghiliitunae,NatHUsliltatunne, 
Nilestunne,  Rghoyiuestunne,  Sathlrekh- 
tun,  Sekhuahtuntumie,  Sunsuiiuestunne, 
Susliltakhotthatuiiue,  Tlilkwaiitiya- 
tunne,  Thltsharghiliitunne,  Thltsusnie- 
tunne,  Thlulchikhwutmetumie,  ^ Ti- 
iiiethltunne,  Tkhlnnkhastunne,  Tsa- 
targhekhetunne,  Tthinatlitimne,  Tuhvut- 
metunno,  Tuskhlustuiiue,  and  Tnstatunk- 
luiushi. 

Coquell.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  203,  1884.  Coquill.— 
Newcomb  in  Ind.  Atl.  Rep.,  102,  1801.  Coquilla. — 
Ibid.  221.  Coquille.— Abbott,  MS.  Coquillevocab., 

B.  A.  E.,  1858.  De-d’a  tene.— Everette,  Tutu  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  ( = ‘ people  by  the  northern 
water’).  Ithale  teni.— Gatschet,  Umpqua  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Umpqua  name).  Ki- 
guel.— Robertson,  Oregon,  129,  1840.  Kukwil'.— 
Dorsey,  Alsea  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Alsea 
name).  Ku-kwil'  t^unne. — Dorsey»  Chetco  MS. 
vocab., B. A.  E.,  1884  (Chetco name).  Ku-kwA'-tun 
lunne.— Dorsey,  Naltftnne-tilnnC  MS.  vocab.,  B. 

A.  E.,  1884  (Naltunne  name).  Mi-ci'-kqwut-me' 
tunne. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  232.1890. 
Mi-ci-qwut.— Dorsey,  Cha.stacosta  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884.  Upper  Coquille. — Dorsey  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  VII,  41,  1885. 

Mishikinakwa.  See  Little  Turtle. 

Mishongnovi  {Mi-shong'-no-vi,  Irommhh- 
imlnijituovi,  ‘ at  the  place  of  the  other  which 
remains  erect,  ’ referring  to  two  irregular 
sandstone  pillars,  one  of  which  has  fallen. 
A.  M.  Stephen).  A pueblo  of  the  Hopi 
in  N.  E.  Arizona,  on  the  iNIiddle  mesa 
of  Tusayan.  The  original  imeblo,  which 
stood  w.  of  the  present  IMishongnovi  and 
formed  one  of  the  villages  of  the  an- 
cient province  of  Tusayan,  was  aban- 
doned about  16S0  and  the  pre.sent  town 
built.  Misbongnovi  was  a visita  of  the 
mission  of  Shongopovi  during  the  mis- 
sion period  (1629-80)  and  bore  the  name 
of  San  Buenaventura.  Bo]).  221  in  1870; 
241  in  1877;  289  in  1882;  242  in  1891.  See 
Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  26,  66-70, 
1891;  Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  582, 
1898;  Dors«y  and  Voth  in  Field  Colmnb. 
Mus.  Pub.  no.  66,  1902.  (e.  w.  it.) 

Buenaventura.- Varga.s  (1692)  quoted  by  Davis, 
Span . Conq.  N.  Mex . , 368, 1869.  Macanabi.  — Scnex, 
inap  1710.  Maconabi.—Del’Isle,  Carte  Mex.  ctFlo- 
ride,  1703.  Majanani,— Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d., 
XVI,  207, 1871.  Manzana.— Schoolcraft, Ind.  Tribes, 
I,  519, 1851.  Masagnebe.— Garcc.s  (1776),  Diary^394, 
1900  (Yavapai  form) . Masagneve.— GarcOs  (177o-6) 
<luoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  137,  1^89. 
Masanais.— Arrow.smith,  map  N.  A.,  1795,  ed.  1814. 
Masaqueve. — Garc6s  (17/5—6)  quoted  bj  Bancroft, 
Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  395,  1889  (Yavapai  form). 
Ma-shong'-ni-vi. — I’owell , 4tli  Rep.  B.  A . E. , xl , 1 886. 
Maahdniniptuovi. — Stephen  in  8tli  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
26,  1891.  Mas-sang-na-vay.— Irvine  in  Ind.  AIT. 
• Rep.,  160,  1877.  Mausand.— Calhoun  quoted  by 
Donaldson,  Moqui  Pncblo  Inds.,  14,  1893.  Mee- 
shom-o-neer. — French,  Hi.st.  Coll.  Ea.,  ii,  17.5,  note, 
1875.  Me-shong-a-na-we.— Crothers  in  Ind.  AIT. 
Rep.,  324,  1872.  Meshongnavi. — Mason  quoted  by 
Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14, 1893.  Me-shung- 

a-na-we. — Palmer  in  Ind.  .\1T.  Rep.,  1-13,  18/0. 
Me-shung-ne-vi.  — Shipley  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep., 
310,  1891.  Miohonguave. — MolTet  in  Overland 


Monthlv,  243,  Sept.  1889.  Micongnivi.— Ind  Aff. 
Rep  l.x'.xx,  1S86.  Mi-con'-in-o-vi. — IcwkesinAm. 
Antiirop.,  V,  225, 1892.  Mi-con  o vi.--Ibid,  13  Mi- 
shan-qu-na-vi.— Ward  (1861)  quoted  by  Donaldson, 
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shong-in^viV— Stephen  quoted  ' by  Donaldson, 
M0(iui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1893.  Mishongnavi.— 
Donaldson,  ibid.,  4.  Mishongop-avi.— Bimdeher 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  135.  1«90.  Mi-shon- 
na-vi.— Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  i>l.  p.  62, 
1893.  Monsonabi.— Vargas  (1692 ) /juoted  by  Dayis, 
Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  367,  1869.  Monsonavi.- 
Davis,  El  Gringo,  115,  18,57.  Mooshahneh.--Ives, 
Colorado  R.,  124,  1861.  Mooshanave.— Paylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  10,  1863.  Moosha-neh.  lyes, 
Colorado R., map,  1861.  Mooshongae nay vee.— East- 
man, mail  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Iribcs,  iv,  24-^, 
1864.  Mooshongeenayvee. — Eastman  misquottm  by 
Donald.son,  Moejui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1893.  Moo- 
song'-na-ve. — Jackson  quoted  by  Barber  in  Ani. 
Nat.  730,  Dec.  1877.  Mosanais. — Humboldt,  Atlas 
Nouv.-Espagne,  carte  1,  1811.  Mosanis.  Pike, 
Expeditions,  3d  map,  1810.  Mosasnabx.— Morn 
(17^)  quoted  by  Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papere, 
III  135,  1890.  Mosasnave. — Escudero,  Not.  de 
T^’ihuahua,  231, 1834.  Moshanganabi.— Taylor  m 
Cal  Farmer,  June  19,  1863.  Moshongnave.— ten 
Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  245,  1885.  Mossonganabi.-- 
Dominguez  and  Escalante  (1776)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.  2d  s.,  1,548, 1854.  Moszasnavi.— Cortez  (1/99) 
(luoted  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i>t.  3,  121,  lti56 
shai-i-na.— Doincnech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  i,  185,  1860. 
Moxainabe.— Vetancurt  (1693), TcatroMex. , iii, 321, 
1871.  Moxainabi.— Vetancurt  misquoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  173,  1889.  Moxainavi  — 
Bancroft,  ibid.,  349.  Moxionavi.— Vargas  (1692) 
quoted,  ibid.,  201.  Moxonaui.— Alccdo,^piC. 


na— Ibid,  (ownname).  Mushanganevi.— Gat.schet 
in  Mag  Vm.  Hist.,  206,  1882.  Mushangene-vi.— 
Loewin  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  v,  3-52, 1874.  Mu-shang- 
newy. — Bourko,  Moejuis  of  Ariz.,  90,  Mush- 

aneuewy.— Bourke  misquoted  by  ^ Doimldsoii, 
Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1893.  Musha-ni.— Barber 
in  Am.  Nat.,  730,  1877.  Mushaugnevy.— Bourke  in 
Proc  Am.  Antiq.  i?oc.,  1,244. 1881.  S.  Buen.  de  Mos- 
saquavi.— Vargas  (1692)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Anz. 
and  N.  Mex.,  201,  1889.  Tse-itso-kit'.— Stephen, 
MS  B.  E.,  1.887  (Navaho  name:  ‘Great  rocky 
dune’).  Tset-so-kft.— Eaton  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  '220,  18.54  (Navaho  name). 

Mishpapsna  {Mie-jxip'-sud).  -V  former 
Chumashan  village  at  the  arroyo  near 
(’arpinteria,  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal.— 
rienshaw,  Buenavemtura  5IS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1S84. 

Mishtapalwa  ( Mic-tu-pal'-U'a ) . A former 
. Chumashan  \ illage  ap  La  ^latanza,  near 
San  Buenaventura,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — 
llenshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,1984. 

Mishtapawa  ( .V»/'-/q-/"i-'R'(<) . One  of  the 
former  Chumashan  villages  near  Santa 
Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co..  Cal. 
Henshaw,  Santa  Inez  MS. vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884. 

Mishtawayawininiwak,  The  Chippewa 
name  for  that  i>art  of  the  tribe  living  in 
Canada. 

Mictawayang.— Wm.  Jones,  inf’n,  1905  (/■=.<//). 
Mishtawaya-wininiwak. — .\.  S.  Giit«chet,  Ojibwa 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (in)//)//imt:=‘people’). 

Mishumash  iM'ic-hu'-muc,  native  name 
of  Santa  Cruz  id.  and  the  islanders).  A 
village  of  the  Santa  ('ruz  islanders  of  t^ili- 
fornia,  who  belonged  to  the  Chuma.shan 
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family. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Misinagua.  A CliumaHlian  village  w. 
of  Pueblo  de  laa  Canoaa  (San  Buenav^en- 
tura),  Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542.  Placed 
by  Taylor  near  San  Marcos. 

Misinagua.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Oolec.  Doc. 
Ha.,  181, 1857.  Misinajua.— Tavlorin  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  17, 1863. 

Misisagaikaniwininiwak  ( MUliisagdi.- 
(jan'kohiiniv'uy,  ‘ peojile  of  the  big  lake.’ — 
W.  J.).  A Chippewa  band,  taking  its 
popular  name  from  its  residence  on  Mille 
Lac,  E.  Minn.  Tliey  were  included 
among  the  “ Chippewaof  the  Mississippi  ” 
in  the  treaty  of  Washington,  Feb.  22, 
1855,  by  which  a reserve  was  a.ssigned  to 
them  in  Crow  Wing  co.,  Minn.  There 
are  now  (1905)  1,249  Mille  Lac  Chippewa 
under  the  WTiite  Earth  agency  in  the 
same  state. 

Mille  Lac  band.— Treaty  (jf  1863  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat., - 
215,  1873.  Mishisagaiganiwininiwag. — \Vm.  Jone.s, 
inf'n,  1906.  Misisagaikani-wininiwak. — Gatsehet, 
Ojibwa  MS.,  K.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Misketoiitok  {Miti-ke-toi'-i-tok).  A for- 
mer Ilujia  village  on  or  near  Trinity  r., 
Cal.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  iii, 
78,  1877. 

Miskouaha.  One  of  the  4 divisions  of 
the  Nipissing  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two 
Mountains,  Quebec,  in  1786.  Their  to- 
tem was  blood,  for  wbi(4i  reason  they 
were  also  called  Cens  du  Sang. 

Gens  du  Sang.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1053,  1855.  Mikouachakhi. — Jes. 
Rel.  1643,  38,  1858  (same?).  Miskouaha. — Chau- 
vignerie, op.  cit.  Miskuakes. — Chauvignerie  as 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  554,  1853. 

Miskouakimina  (prob.  for  Meskwdknvi- 
nmv«,  ‘ red-earth  town,  ’ i.  e.,  ‘ Fox  town.’ — 
W.  J. ).  Marked  on  La  Tour’s  map  of 
1784  as  if  a Fox  village  near  the  site  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  the  w.  shore  of  L. 
Michigan.  The  Sauk  are  marked  on  the 
same  map  as  in  the  adjacent  region. 

Miskut.  A former  Htipa  village  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Trinity  r.,  Cal.,  about  f m.  be- 
low Takimilding.  (p.  e.  g.) 

Agaraits. — Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe.s,  iii, 
139,  1853.  A-gar-it-is. — McKee  in  Sen.  E.x.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  194,  1853.  Eh-grertsh.- 
Gibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1852.  Hergerits. — Goddard, 
inf’ll,  1903  (Yurok  name).  Miscolts.— Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  522, 1878.  Miscott.— Ind.  .VIT. 
Rep.,  82,  1870.  Mis'-kut. — Bowers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Etbnol..  Ill,  73,  1877.  Miskut. — Goddard,  Life  and 
Cnltnreof  tlie  Hnpa,  13, 1903.  0-gahrit-tis.— Meyer, 
Naeh  dem  Sacramento,  282,  18,55. 

Miskwagamiwisagaigan  ( ‘ red  - water 
lake’,  from  7ni»krm  ‘red’,  gnmi  ‘Iluid, 
water’,  mga-Ujan  ‘lake’).  Chippewa 
band  living  about  Red  lake  and  Red 
Lake  r.,  n.  Minn.,  and  numbering  1,858 
under  tbe  Leech  Lake  agency  in  1905. 
By  treaty  at  the  Old  crossing  of  Red  Lake 
r.,  Minn.,  Apr.  12,  1864,  this  band  and 
the  Pemliina  ceded  all  their  lands  in 
Minnesota. 

Chippewa  of  Red  Lake. — Ind.  .Vff.  Rep.  1905,  516, 
1906  (oflicial  name).  Chippeways  of  Red  Lake. — 
Lewis.  Travels,  178,  1809.  Misku-Gami-Saga-igan- 
anishinabeg. — Gat.schct,  op.  cit.  (‘Red  fluid  lake 


Indians  ’).  Miskwa-gamiwi-saga-igan. — Gat.schet, 
Ojibwa  JIS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882.  Miskwagamiwisaga'i'- 
gan.— \Vm.  Jones,  inf’n,  1905.  Miskwi-ki  Mewe 
Sagagan  Wenenewak. — Long,  Exped.  St  Peter’s  R., 
II,  153,  1824. 

Mismatuk  {MU-ma'-iuk).  A former 
Chumashan  village  in  the  mountains  near 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  in  a locality  now 
called  Arroyo  Burro. — Henshaw,  Santa 
Barbara  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Mispu  {Mis'-pu).  A former  Chumashan 
village  near  the  light-house  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  in  a locality  now  called 
El  Castillo  Viejo. — Henshaw,  Buena- 
ventura MS.  vocal).,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Misshawa  (.in«M)m,  ‘elk’).  A gens  of 
the  Potawatonii,  q.  v. 

Micawa. — Win.  Jones,  inf’n,  1905  (c=sh).  Mis- 
sha'-wa.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  167,  1877. 

Missiassik  (on  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  see  Mc.Aleer,  Study  in  the  Ety- 
mology of  IMissisquoi,  1906).  An  Algoii- 
(luian  tribe  or  body  t)f  Indians  belonging 
to  the  Abnaki  group,  formerly  living  on 
Missisipioi  r.  in  n.  Vermont.  Whether 
they  formed  a distinct  tribe  or  a <le- 
tached  jiortion  of  some  known  Aknaki 
tribe  is  uncertain.  If  the  latter,  which 
seems  jirobahle,  as  the  name  “Wander- 
ers” was  sometimes  apjilied  to  them,  it  is 
possible  they  were  related  to  the  Sokoki 
or  to  the  I^eijuawket.  They  had  a large 
village  at  the  mouth  of  Missisipioi  r., 
in  Franklin  co.,  on  L.  Chamjilain,  but 
abandoned  it  about  1780  on  account  of 
the  ravages  of  an  eiiidemic,  and  removi’d 
to  St  Francis,  Quebec.  They  sub.se- 
quently  sold  their  claims  in  Vermont  to 
the  “Seven  Nations  of  Canada.”  Chau- 
vignerie in  1736  gives  180  as  the  number 
of  their  warriors,  indicating  a popula- 
tion of  800.  They  seem  to  have  been  on 
peaceable  terms  with  the  Iroijuois. 

(.1.  M.  c.  T.  ) 

Masiassuck. — Douglas.'!,  .Summary,  i,  185,  1755. 
Massassuk. — La  Tour.  map.  1781."  Messiasics. — 
Boiidinqt,  Star  in  the  West,  127,  1816  (pos.sil>ly 
tbe  Mis-sisatiga).  Michiskoui.  — Chauvignerie 
(1736)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe.s,  iii,  .5.53,  LS53. 
Misiskoui. — Beauharnoi.s  (1741)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hist..  I.X,  1110, 1855  (village).  Missiassik. — Vater, 
Mith.,  pt.  3,  see.  3.  390,  1816.  Missiscoui. — De 
Bougainville  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x, 
607,  18.58.  Missiskouy. — Doe.  of  1746,  ibid.,  32. 
Wanderers.— Chauvifjnerie,  op.  cit.  (given  as  .syn- 
onymous witii  Michiskoui). 

Missinquimeschan.  A former  Pianka- 
shaw  (?)  village  near  the  site  of  Wash- 
ington, Davie.'-s  co.,  Ind. — Hough,  maj) 
in  Inil.  Geol.  Rep.,  1883.  Cf.  Mcxhin- 
gomeida. 

Mission.  One  of  the  three  bodies  of 
Seaton  Lake  Lillooet  on  the  w.  side  of 
Seaton  lake,  under  the  Williams  Lake 
agency,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  78  in  1906. — Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  )>t.  II,  77,  1906. 

Mission  (Burrard  Inlet).  The  name 
given  by  the  Canadian  Dejit.  of  Indian 
.Affairs  to  one  of  six  divisions  of  Scpiaw- 
mish  under  the  Fraser  River  agency, 
Brit.  Col.;  pop.  218  in  1906. 
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Mission  Indians  of  California.  The  lirst 
settlements  in  California  were  not  made 
until  more  than  a century  after  the  ear- 
liest colonization  of  the  peninsula  of 
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Lower  California.  The  mission^  of  San 
Diego,  founded  in  17()9,  was  the  first  per- 
manent white  settlement  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  state;  it  was  followed  by 
LT)  other  Franciscan  missions,  founded  at 
intervals  until  the  year  1828  in  the  re- 
gion between  San  I'tiego  and  San  Iran- 
cisco  bay  and  just  x.  of  the  latter.  ^\  ith 
very  few  exceptions  the  Indians  of  this 
territcjry  were  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of'  the  missionaries  with  compara- 
tively little  dilhculty,  and  more  by  per- 
suasion than  by  the'use  of  force.  There 
is  scarcely  a record  of  any  resistance  or 
rebellion 'on  the  ])art  of  the  natives  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  life  of  even  a single 
Spaniard  at  any  of  the  missions  except  at 
San  Diego,  where  there  occurred  an  insig- 
nificant outbreak  a few  years  after  the 
foundation. 

The  influenceof  the  missions  was  ])roba- 
bly  greater  temporally  than  si)iritually. 
The  Indians  were  taught  and  comi)elled 
to  work  at  agricultural  ])ursuits  and  to 
some  extent  even  at  trades.  Discipline, 
while  not  severe,  was  rigi<l;  refusal  to 
work  was  met  by  deprivation  of  food, 
and  absence  from  church  or  tardiness 
there,  by  corjxiral  punishments  and  con- 
finement. Con.'JCfjuently  the  Indians, 
while  often  displaying  much  personal  af- 
fection for  the  missionaries  themselves, 
were  always  inclined  to  be  recalcitrant 


toward  the  system,  which  amounted  to 
little  else  than  beneficent  servitude. 
There  Avere  many  attempts  at  esca])e  from 
the  missions.  Generally  these  were  fruit- 
less, both  on  account  <)f  the  ])resence  of  a 
few  soldiers  at  each  mission  and  through 
the  aid  given  these  by  other  Indians 
more  under  the  fathers’  influence.  The 
Indians  at  each  missi(m  lived  at  and 
about  it,  often  in  houses  of  native  type 
and  construction,  but  were  dependent  for 
most  of  their  food  directly  on  the  authori- 
ties. They  consisted  of  the  tribes  of  the 
region  in  Avhich  the  mission  Avas  founded 
and  of  more  distant  tribes,  generally  from 
the  interior.  In  some  cases  tliese  Avere 
easil}'  induced  to  settle  at  the  mission  and 
to  subject  themseh’es  to  its  discipline  and 
routine,  the  neophytes  afterward  acting 
as  agents  to  bringin  tlieir  wilder  brethren. 

The  number  of  Indians  at  each  mission 
varied  from  a feAV  hundred  to  tAVO  or  three 
thou.«and.  There  Avere  thus  in  many  cases 
settlements  of  considerable  size;  they  ])OS- 
sessed  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheej) 
and  controlled  many  square  miles  of  land. 
Theoretically  this  wealth  Avas  all  the]>ro])- 
erty  of  the  Indians,  held  in  trust  for  them 
by  the  Franciscan  fathers.  In  1834  the 
]\iexican  government,  against  the  ])rotests 
of  the  missionaries,  secularized  the  mi.s- 
sions.  By  this  stej)  the  ]>ro])erty  of  the 
missions  Avas  divided  among  the  Indians, 
and  they  Avere  freed  from  the  re.straint  and 
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authority  of  tlieir  former  ma.«ters.  In  a 
very  few  years,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
]>ected  and  as  Avas  ])redicteil  by  the  fath- 
ers, the  Indians  had  been  either  deprived 
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of  their  lands  and  property  or  luid  scpian- 
dered  them,  and  were  living  in  a hope- 
less condition.  Their  numbers  decreased 
rapidly,  so  that  to-day  in  the  region  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Santa  Barbara 
there  are  i)robably  fewer  than  50  Indians. 
In  s.  ('alifornia  the  decrease  has  been 
less  rapid,  and  there  are  still  about  3,000 
of  what  are  known  as  Mission  Indians; 
these  are,  however,  all  of  Shoshonean 
or  Yuman  stock.  The  decrease  of  j)oi)U- 
lation  began  even  during  the  mission 
IH'fiod,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
(li'athsexceeiled  the  births  at  the  missions 
from  the  first,  though  during  the  earlier 
years  the  population  was  maintained  or 
even  increased  by  acce.ssions  from  iincon- 
verted  tribes.  At  the  time  of  seculariza- 
tion, in  1834,  the  i)oi>ulation  of  many 
missions  was  less  than  a decade  earlier. 
The  total  numher  of  baptisms  during  the 
()5  years  of  mission  activity  Avas  about 
t»0,()00,  and  the  i)opulation  in  the  terri- 
tory subject  to  mission  influence  may  be 
estimati'd  as  having  been  at  any  one  time 
from  35,000  to  45,000.  At  this  propor- 
tion the  population  of  the  entire  state, 
before  .settlement  by  the  whites,  would 
have  been  at  least  100,000,  and  was])rob- 
ably  much  greater.  See  California,  In- 
dians of,  with  accompanying  map,  also 
Missioi^s;  Population.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 

Mission  Valley.  The  local  name  of  a 
band  of  Salish  of  Fraser  superintendency, 
Brit.  Col. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1878,  79,  1879. 

Missions.  From  the  very  discovery  of 
America  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  na- 
tive tribes  was  a subject  of  concern  to  the 
various  colonizing  nations,  ])articularly 
Spain  and  France,  with  whom  the  Chris- 
tianization and  civilization  of  the  Indians 
were  made  a regular  part  of  the  govern- 
mental scheme,  and  the  missionary  was 
frequently  the  pioneer  explorer  and  di[i- 
lomatic  ambassador.  In  the  Kn'ilish 
colonization,  on  the  other  hand,  thework 
was  usually  left  to  the  zeal  of  the  indi- 
vidual |)hilanthroi)ist  or  of  voluntary 
organizations. 

First  in  chronologic  order,  historic  im- 
portance, number  of  establishments,  and 
liopulation  come  the  Catholic  missions, 
conducted  in  the  earlier  jieriod  chiefly  by 
Jesuits  among  the  French  and  by  Fran- 
ciscans among  the  Sjianish colonies.  The 
earliest  mission  e.stahlishments  within  the 
pn'sent  United  States  were  those  begun 
by  the  Sjianish  Franci.'^can  Fathers,  Pa- 
dilla, Juan  de  la  Cruz,  and  Descalona  of 
the  Corona<lo  expedition,  among  the 
(hiivira  (Wichita),  Pecos,  and  Tigua  in 
1542.  Three  years  later  the  work  was 
b(‘gun  among  the  Texas  tribes  by  Father 
Olmos.  .V  century  thereafter  the  first 
I^rotestant  mi.«sions  ( Congregational ) were 
founded  by  Mayhew  and  Eliot  in  Massa- 
chusetts. From  that  period  the  work 


was  carried  on  both  N.  and  S.  until  almo.st 
every  denomination  was  represented,  in- 
cludijig  Orthodox  Ku.«sian  in  Alaska  and 
the  Mormons  in  Utah. 

Tun  SouTUER.N  State.s. — All  of  this  re- 
gion, and  even  as  far  n.  as  Virginia,  was 
loosely  designated  as  Florida  in  the  earlier 
perioii,  ami  was  entirely  within  the  sphere 
of  Spanish  influence  until  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  begin- 
ning of  definite  mission  work  in  the  Gulf 
territory  was  made  in  1544  when  the 
Catholic  Franciscan  Father  Andres  de 
Olmos,  a veteran  in  the  Mexican  field, 
struck  northward  into  the  Texas  wilder- 
ness, and  after  getting  about  him  a consid- 
erable body  of  converts  led  them  back  into 
Tamaulipas,  where,  under  the  name  of 
Olives,  they  were  organized  into  a regular 
mission  town.  In  1549  the  Dominican 
Father  Luis  Cancer  with  several  compan- 
ionsatlempted  a Iteginningon  the  w.  coast 
of  Florida,  but  was  murdered  by  the  In- 
dians almost  as  soon  as  his  feet  touched 
the  land.  In  15(15  St  Augustine  (San 
Agu.Ain)  was  founded  and  the  work  of 
Cliri.stianizing  the  natives  was  actively 
taken  up,  first  by  the  Jesuits,  but  later, 
probably,  in  1573,  by  the  Franciscans, 
who  continued  with  it  to  the  end.  Within 
twenty  years  they  had  established  a chain 
of  flourishing  missions  along  the  coast 
from  St  Augustine  to  St  Helena,  in  South 
Carolina,  besides  several  others  on  the 
w.  Florida  coast,  in  1597  a j)ortion  of 
the  Guale  tribe  (po.ssibly  the  amasi)  on 
the  lower  Georgia  coast,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a rival  claimant  for  the  chieftain- 
ship, attacked  the  neighboring  missions 
and  killed  several  of  the  missionaries 
before  the  friendly  Indians  could  gather 
to  the  rescue.  lu  consequence  of  this 
blow  the  work  languished  for  several 
years,  when  it  was  taken  up  with  greater 
zeal  than  before  and  the  held  extended 
to  the  interior  tril)cs.  By  the  year  1(515 
there  were  20  missions,  with  about  40 
F ranciscan  workers,  estalilished  in  Florida 
and  the  dependent  coast  region.  The 
most  noted  of  the.se  missionaries  is  Father 
Francisco  I’areja,  author  of  a grammar 
and  several  devotional  works  in  the  Ti- 
muena  language,  the  first  books  ever 
printed  in  any  Indian  language  of  the 
United  States  and  the  basis  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Timucuan  linguistic 
family.  In  the  year  1055  the  Christian 
Indian  population  of  N.  Florida  and  the 
Georgia  coast  was  estimated  at  2(5,OtXL 
The  most  succe.'>sful  result  was  obtained 
among  theTimucua  in  the  neighborhood 
of  St  .\ugustine  and  the  Apalachee  around 
the  bay  of  that  name.  In  1087  the  Ya- 
masi  attacked  and  destroyed  the  mi.ssion 
of  Santa  Catalina  on  the  Georgia  coast, 
and  to  e.^cape  pursuit  fled  to  the  English 
colony  of  (''arolina.  The  traveler  Dick- 
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enson  has  left  a pleavsant  picture  of  the 
prosjaerous  condition  of  the  mission  towns 
and  their  Indian  population  as  he  found 
them  in  1699,  which  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  barbarous  condition  of  the 
heathen  tribes  farther  s.,  among  whom 
he  had  been  a prisoner. 

The  English  colony  of  Carolina  had 
been  founded  in  1666,  with  a charter 
which  was  soon  after  extended  southward 
to  lat.  29°,  thus  including  almost  the 
whole  area  of  Spanish  occupancy  and 
mission  labor.  The  steadily-growinghos- 
tility  between  the  two  nations  culmi- 
nated in  thewinterof  1706-4,  when  (lov. 
IMoore,  of  Carolina,  with  a small  force  of 
white  men  and  a thousand  or  more  well- 
armed  warriors  of  Creek,  Catawba,  and 
other  savage  allies  invaded  the  Apalachee 
country,  destroyed  one  mission  town  af- 
ter another,  with  their  churches,  Helds, 
and  orange  groves,  killed  hundreds  of 
their  peojde,  and  carried  away  1,400 
prisoners  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Antici- 
pating the  danger,  the  Apalachee  had 
applied  to  the  governor  at  St  Augustine 
for  guns  with  which  to  defend  themselves, 
but  had  been  refused,  in  accordance  with 
the  Spanish  rule  which  forbade  the  is- 
suing of  firearms  to  Indians.  The  result 
was  the  destruction  of  the  tribe  and  the 
reversion  of  the  country  to  a wilderness 
condition,  as  Bartram  found  it  70  years 
later.  In  1706  a second  expedition  visited 
a similar  fate  upon  the  Timucua,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  Elorida  missions  was  complete. 
Some  effort  was  made  a few  years  later 
by  an  Apalachee  chief  to  gather  the  rem- 
nant of  his  people  into  a new  mission 
settlement  near  Pensacola,  but  with  only 
temporary  result. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  had  ef- 
fected lodgment  at  Biloxi,  Miss.  (1699), 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  along  the  ]\Iis- 
sissippi,  and  the  work  of  evangelizing  the 
wild  tribes  was  taken  up  at  once  by  secu- 
lar priests  from  the  Seminary  of  Foreign 
Mi.ssfons  in  Quebec.  Stations  were  es- 
tablished among  the  Tunica,  Natchez, 
and  ('hoctaw  of  Mississippi,  the  Taensa, 
Iluma,  and  Ceni  (Caddo)  of  Louisiana, 
but  with  slight  result.  Among  the 
Natchez  particularly,  whose  elaborately 
organized  native  ritual  included  human 
sacrifice,  not  a single  convert  rewarded 
several  years  of  labor.  In  1725  several 
Jesuits  arrived  at  New  Orleans  and  took 
up  their  work  iu  what  was  already  an 
abandoned  field,  extending  their  effort 
to  the  Alibamu,  in  the  present  state  of 
Alabama.  On  Sunday,  Nov.  28,  1729,  the 
Natchez  war  began  with  the  massacre  of 
the  French  garrison  while  at  prayer,  the 
first  victim  lieing  the  Jesuit  Du  Poisson, 
the  priest  at  the  altar.  The  “Louisiana 
Mission,’’  as  it  was  called,  had  never 
flourished,  and  the  events  and  after  con- 


sequences of  this  war  demoralized  it  until 
it  came  to  an  end  with  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  by  royal  decree  in  1764. 

The  advance  of  the  French  along  the 
Mississi])pi  and  the  Oulf  coast  aroused 
the  Spanish  authorities  to  the  importance 
of  Texas,  and  shortly  after  the  failure  of 
La  Salle’s  expedition  8 Spanish  presidio 
missions  were  established  in  that  terri- 
tory. Each  station  was  in  charge  of  two 
or  three  Franci.scan  missionaries,  with 
several  families  of  civilized  Indians  from 
Mexico,  a full  eijuiimient  of  stock  and  im- 
plements for  farmers,  and  a small  guard 
of  soldiers.  Plans  were  drawn  for  the 
colonization  of  the  Indians  around  the 
missions,  their  instruction  in  religion, 
farming,  and  simjile  trades  and  home 
life,andintheSpanish language.  Through 
a variety  of  misfortunes  the  first  attempt 
proved  a failure  and  the  work  was  aban- 
doned until  1717  (or  earlier,  according  to 
La  Harpe),  when  it  was  resumed— still 
under  the  Franciscans — among  the  various 
subtribes  of  the  Caddo,  Tonkawa,  Carri- 
zos,  and  others.  The  most  important  cen- 
ter wasatSan  Antonif),  where  there  was  a 
group  of  4 missions,inchidingSan  Antonio 
de  Padua,  the  famous  A lamo.  The  mission 
of  San  Sabdwas  established  among  the  Li- 
pan  in  1757,  but  was  destroyed  soon  after 
by  the  hostile  Comanche.  A more  success- 
ful foundation  was  begun  in  1791  among 
the  now  extinct  Karankawa.  .\t  their 
highest  estate,  probably  about  the  year 
1760,  the  Indian  population  attached  to 
the  various  Texas  missions  numbered 
about  15,000.  In  this  year  Father  Bar- 
tolome  Garcia  published  a religious  man- 
ual for  the  use  of  the  converts  at  San 
Antonio  mission,  which  remains  almost 
the  only  linguistic  monument  of  the  Co- 
ahuiltecan  stock.  The  mi.^sions  contin- 
ued to  flourish  until  1812,  when  they  wen^ 
suppressed  by  the  Spanish  Government 
and  the  Indians  scattered,  some  rejoining 
the  wild  tribes,  while  others  were  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Mexican  population. 

In  1735  the  ^fo)'(mallS  under  Spangen- 
berg  started  a school  among  the  Yama- 
craw  Creeks  a few  miles  above  Savannah, 
Ga.,  which  continued  until  1739,  when, 
on  refusal  of  the  Moravians  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Spaniards,  they  w(>re 
forced  to  leave  the  colony.  This  seems 
to  be  the  only  attempt  at  mission  work 
in  either  Georgia  or  South  Carolina  from 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Spaniards  until  the 
Moravian  establishment  at  Spring  Place, 
Ga.,  in  1801. 

Thegreat  Cherokee  tribe  held  the  moun- 
tain region  of  both  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  and  for  our 
purpose  their  territory  may  be  treated  as 
a whole.  Dismissing  as  doubtful  Bris- 
tock’s  account,  (|Uote<l  by  Shea,  of  a 
Cherokee  mission  in  1643,  the  earliest 
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ini.^sionary  work  among  them  apjiears  to 
liave  been  that  of  the  mysterious  Chris- 
tian Priber,  supposed',  though  not  proven, 
to  have  been  a French  Jesuit,  who  estalj- 
lished  his  headcpiarters  among  them  at 
Tellico,  E.  Tenn.,  in  17d(j,  and  ])roceeded 
to  organize  them  into  a regular  civilized 
form  of  government.  After  5 years  of 
successful  progress  he  was  seizeil  by  the 
South  (Carolina  authorities,  who  regarded 
him  as  a Frenc-h  political  emissary,  and 
died  while  in  prison.  In  1801  the  3Iora- 
vians  Steiner  and  Byhan  began  the  Cher- 
okee mission  of  Spring  Place,  n.  w.  (Ja., 
and  in  1821  the  same  denomination  es- 
tablished another  at  Oothcaloga,  in  the 
same  vicinity.  Both  of  these  existed 
until  the  missions  were  broken  u|)  by  the 
State  of  (ieorgia  in  1848.  In  1804  Rev. 
Cideon  Blackburn,  for  tlui  Preshiiterians, 
estahlislu'd  a Cherokee  mission  school  in 
E.  Tennessee,  which  did  good  work  for 
several  years  until  compelled  to  suspend 
^ for  lack  of  funds.  In  1817  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, under  joint  Co'iujregulional  and 
Presbjileriun  management,  established  its 
first  station  in  the  tribe  at  Brainerd,  not 
far  from  the  jiresent  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
followed  within  a few  years  by  several 
others,  all  of  which  were  in  flourishing 
condition  when  broken  up  in  the  Re- 
moval controversy  in  1884.  Among  the 
most  noted  of  these  missionaries  was 
Rev.  S.  A.  Worcester,  one  of  the  princi- 
pals in  the  founding  of  the  ‘Cherokee 
Phoenix’  in  1828,  the  author  of  a large, 
number  of  religious  and  other  transla- 
tions into  Cherokee  and  the  steadfast 
friend  of  the  Indians  in  the  controversy 
with  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  ministered 
to  the  tribe  from  his  ordination  in  1825 
until  his  death  in  1859,  first  in  the  old 
nation  and  afterward  at  Dwight,  Ark., 
and  Park  Hill,  near  Tahlequah,  Ind. 
T.  Of  an  earlier  period  was  Rev.  Dan- 
iel S.  Buttrick,  1817-47,  who,  however, 
never  mastered  the  language  sutliciently 
to  preach  without  an  interinvter.  A na- 
tive convert  of  the  same  period,  David 
Brown,  completed  a manuscriiit  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  into  the  new 
Cherokee  syllabary  in  1825. 

In  1820  the  American  Board,  through 
R(‘V.  Mr  Chapman,  establisheil  Dwight 
mission  for  the  Arkansas  Cherokee,  on 
Illinois  cr.,  about  5 m.  above  its  junction 
with  the  Arkan.sas,  near  the  present  Dar- 
danelle.  Ark.  Under  Rev.  Cephas  Wash- 
burn it  grew  to  be  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant mission  station  in  the  S.  W.  until 
the  removal  of  the  tribe  to  Indian  Ter., 
about  1889.  From  this  station  some  atten- 
tion also  was  given  to  the  Osage.  ( )f  these 
missions  of  the  American  Board,  .Morse 
says  odicially  in  1822:  “They  have  been 
models,  according  to  which  other  societies 


have  since  made  their  establishments.’’ 
-Vs  was  then  customary,  they  were  largely 
aided  by  Government  apjiropriation.  On 
the  consolidation  of  the  whole  Cherokee 
nation  in  Indian  Ter.  the  mis.sionaries 
followed,  and  new  stations  were  estab- 
lislu'd  which,  with  some  interruptions, 
remaiiual  inojieration  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war. 

I n 1820  a BuptUl  mi.ssion  was  established 
at  Valleytown,  near  the  present  Murphy, 
w.  N.  (far.,  in  charge  of  Rev.  Thomas  Po- 
sey, and  in  1821  another  of  the  same  de- 
nominationatCoosawatee,Ga.  A few  years 
later  the  Valleytown  mission  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Rev.  Evan  Jones,  who  con- 
tinued with  it  until  the  removal  of  the 
tribe  to  the  W.  1 le  edited  for  some  time 
a journal  called  the  ‘Cherokee  Me.'-sen- 
ger,’  in  the  native  language  and  syllabary, 
ami  also  made  a translation  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  mission  work  was  re- 
sumed in  the  new  country  and  continued 
with  a large  measure  of  success  down  to 
the  modern  jieriod.  .Among  the  promi- 
nent native  workers  may  be  named  Hev. 
Jesse  Bushyhead. 

After  many  years  of  neglect  the  Musk- 
hogean  tribes  again  came  in  for  attention. 
In  1881  the  Contjrefjatioiial- Presbyterian 
.American  Board,  through  Rev.  Cyrus 
Kingsbury,  established  the  first  station 
among  the  Choctaw  at  Eliot,  on  Yala- 
busha  r.  in  x.  Miss.  Three  years  later 
it  was  placed  in  charge  of  Rev.  Cyrus 
Byington,  the  noted  Choctaw  philolo- 
gist, who  continued  in  the  work  there 
and  in  the  Indian  Ter.,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  until  his  death  in  1868.  The 
Eliot  mission  in  its  time  was  one  of  the 
most  important  in  tlie  southern  country. 
In  1820asecond  Choctaw  mission,  calk'd 
Mayhew,  was  begun,  and  became  the 
residence  ot  Rev.  Alfred  Wright,  also 
known  for  his  linguistic  work.  On  the 
removal  of  the  tribe  to  Indian  Ter.,  about 
1880,  It  became  nece.«.«ary  to  abandon 
these  stations  and  establish  others  in  the 
new  country  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
.Among  tlie  most  noted  was  AA’hee- 
lock,  organized  by  Rev.  .Alfred  AA'right 
in  1882.  Others  were  Stockbridge,  Ben- 
nington, Mt  Pleasant,  and  Spencer  Acad- 
emy. The. American  Board  alsoextended 
its  effort  to  the  immigrant  Creeks,  estab- 
lishing in  their  nation,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Rev.  H.  AI.  Eoiighridge,  Kowetah 
(Kawita)  mission  in  1848,  and  Tulla- 
hassee  sliortly  after,  with  Oak  Ridge, 
among  the  removed  Seminole,  a few 
years  later.  Alost  of  these  continued 
until  the  outbreak  of  tbe  Civil  war,  and 
wt're  reorganizi'd  after  the  war  was  over. 
The  school  at  Cornwall,  Conn.,  was  also 
conducted  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  mission 
work  of  the  earlier  period  (si>e  Xew  Etuj- 
land).  Among  the  Presbyterian  workers 
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wlio  have  rendered  distinguished  service 
to  iNIuskhogean  philology  in  the  way  of 
religious,  educational,  and  dictionary 
translation  may  be  noted  the  names  of 
Byington,  Williams,  Alfred  and  Allen 
Wright,  for  the  Choctaw,  with  Fleming, 
Loughridge,  Ramsay,  Winslett,  Mrs  Rob- 
ertson, an<l  the  Perrymans  (Indian)  for 
the  Creeks. 

The  Baptiiits  began  work  in  the  Indian 
Ter.  about  1882,  and  three  years  later 
had  4 mis.sionaries  at  as  many  stations 
among  the  Choctaw,  all  salaried  as 
teachers  by  the  United  States,  “so  that 
these  stations  were  all  sustained  without 
cost  to  the  funds  which  benevolence  pro- 
vided formally  purposes”  (McCoy).  In 
1889  they  were  in  charge  of  Revs.  Smed- 
ley,  Potts,  Hatch,  and  Dr  Allen,  respect- 
ively. Missions  were  established  about 
the  same  time  among  the  Creeks,  the 
most  noted  laborers  in  the  latter  field 
being  Rev.  H.  F-  Buckner,  from  1849 
until  his  death  in  1882,  compiler  of  a 
^luskogee  grammar  and  other  works  in 
the  language,  with  Rev.  John  Davis  and 
Rev.  James'  Perryman,  native  ministers 
who  had  received  their  education  at  the 
Union  (Presbyterian)  mission  among  the 
Osage  {see  Interior  States).  As  auxiliary 
to  the  w’ork  of  this  denomination,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  training  native  work- 
ers, the  American  Baptist  Board  in  1819 
established  at  Great  Crossings,  in  Ken- 
tucky, a higher  school,  known  as  the 
Choctaw  Academy,  sometimes  as  John- 
son’s Academy.  Although  intended  for 
promising  vouth  of  every  tribe,  its  pupils 
came  chieHv  from  the  Choctaw  and  the 
Creeks  until  its  discontinuance  about 
1848,  in  consequence  of  the  Indian  prefer-^ 
ence  for  home  schools. 

Work  was  begun  by  the  MetJiodists 
among  the  Creeks  in  Indian  Ter.  about 
1885,  but  was  shortly  afterward  discon- 
tinued in  consequence  of  difficulties  with 
the  tribe,  and  was  not  resumed  until  some 
years  later. 

M iDDi.E  Atlantic  States.  The  earliest 

mission  establishment  within  this  territory 
was  that  founded  by  a company  of  8 Span- 
ish .Jesuits  and  lay  brothers  wuth  a num- 
ber of  educated  Indian  boys,  under  Father 
Juan  Bautista  Segura,  at  “.\xacan,”  in 
Virginia,  in  1570.  The  exact  location  is 
uncertain,  but  it  seems  to  have  lieenonor 
near  the  lower  Janies  or  Pamunkey  r.  It 
was  of  brief  existence.  Hardly  had  the 
bark  chapel  been  erected  when  the  party 
was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  led  by  a 
treacherous  native  interi>reter,  and  the 
entire  company  massacred,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a single  boy.  Tlu*  massacre 
wasavengi'd  by  Menendez  two  yearn  later, 
but  the  mission  effort  was  not  renewed. 

The  next  undertaking  was  that  of  the 
English  Jesuits  who  accompanied  the 


Maryland  colony  in  1683.  The  work  was 
chiefly  among  the  Conoy  and  Patuxent  ot 
Maryland,  with  incidental  attention  to  the 
Virginia  tribes.  Several  stations  were  es- 
tablished and  their  work,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a short  period  of  warfare  in  P>.19, 
was  very  successful,  the  princi[>al  chieLS 
beingnumbered  amongtheconverts,  until 

the  proscription  of  theCatholicreligion  by 

the  Cromwell  party  in  1649.  The  leader 
of  the  Maryland  niission  was  Father  An- 
drew White,  author  of  the  oft-ijuoted 
“Relatio”  and  of  agrammarand  diction- 
ary of  the  Piscataway  (?)  language. 

The  New  York  mission  began  in  1642, 
among  the  ^lohawk,  with  the  ministia- 
tion  of  the  heroic  Jesuit  captive.  Father 
Isaac  Jogues,  who  met  a cruel  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  same  savages  4 years 
later.  During  a temporary  jieace  between 
the  French  and  the  Inxiuois  in  1658  a 
regular  post  and  mission  church  were 
built  at  Onondaga,  the  capital  of  the  con- 
federacy, by  permission  of  the  league. 
Tlie  Oneida,  Cayuga,  luid  Seneca  invited 
and  received  missionaries.  Much  of  their 
Wellcome  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  Iroquois  villages  of 
large  numbers  of  incorj)orated  Chris- 
tian captives  from  the  destroyed  Fluron 
nation.  The  truce  la.sted  but  a short  time, 
however,  and  before  the  summer  of  1658 
the  missionaries  had  withdrawn  and  the 
war  was  again  on.  In  1666  piaice  was  re- 
newed and  within  a short  time  missions 
were  again  founded  among  all  the  tribes. 
In  1669  a few  Christian  Irociuois,  sojourn- 
ing at  the  Huron  mission  of  Lorette, 
near  Quebec,  Canada,  withdrew’  and 
formed  a new  mission  settlement  near 
Montreal,  at  a place  on  the  St  Lawrence 
known  as  La  Prairie,  or_ under  its  mis- 
sion name,  St  Fram;ois  Xavier  des  Pres, 
the  precursor  of  the  later  St  Francois 
Xavier  du  Sault  and  the  modern  Caugh- 
nawaga.  The  new  town  soon  became  the 
rallying  point  for  all  the  Christian  Iro- 
quois, who  removed  to  it  in  large  num- 
bers from  all  the  tribes  of  the  confed- 
eracy, ]iarticularly  from  the  Mohawk 
towns.  There  also  gathered  the  Huron 
and  other  Christian  captives  from  among 
the  Iroquois,  as  also  many  converts  from 
all  the  various  eastern  Algomiuian  tribes 
in  the  French  alliance.  To  this  period 
belongs  the  noted  Jesuit  scholar,  Fltienne 
de  Carheil,  who,  arriving  in  1666,  de- 
voted the  remaining  60  years  of  his  life 
to  work  among  the  Cayuga,  Hurons,  and 
Ottawa,  mastering  all  three  languages, 
and  leaving  behind  him  a manuscript 
dictionary  of  Huron  radici'S  in  Latin  and 
F>ench. 

In  1668  also  a considerable  body  of 
Christian  Cayuga  and  other  lrof]Uois,  to- 
gi'ther  with  someado])t«‘d  Hnrons,  crosse<I 
Lake  Ontario  from  New  York  and  set- 
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tied  on  the  n.  shore  in  the  neighliorhood 
of  Quinte  bay.  At  tlieir  request  Sulpician 
priests  were  sent  to  minister  to  them,  hut 
within  a few  years  the  immijjrant  Indians 
had  either  returned  to  their  oripnal 
country  or  scattered  among  the  other 
Canadian  missions.  In  1676  the  Catholic 
Irocpiois  mission  town  of  The  IMoimtain 
was  founded  by  the  Suljncian  fathers 
on  the  island  of  INlontreal,  with  a well- 
organized  industrial  school  in  charge 
of  the  ('ongregation  sisters.  In  conse- 
(piencc'  of  these  rc'movals  from  the  Iro- 
(piois  country  and  the  breaking  out  of  a 
new  war  witli  the  Five  Tribes  in  1687, 
the  Jestiit  missions  in  New  York  were 
brought  to  a close.  In  the  seven  years’ 
war  that  followed,  Christian  Iro(|uois  of 
the  ndssions  and  heathen  Iro<iuois  of  the 
Five  Nations  fought  against  each  otlier  as 
allies  of  French  or  Fnglish,  respectively. 
The  Mountain  was  al)andoned  in  1704, 
and  the  mission  transferred  to  a new  site 
at  the  Sault  au  Itecollet,  n.  of  Montr(‘al. 
In  1720  this  was  again  removed  to  the 
l.akeof  Two  Mountains  (Oka,  or  Caiiasa- 
daga)  on  the  same  island  of  Montreal, 
where  the  Iroquois  were  joined  by  the 
Nipissingand  Algonkin,  of  the  former  Sul- 
pician  mission  town  of  Isle  aux  Tonrtes. 
Among  the  noted  workers  identified  with 
it,  all  of  the  scholarly  Suli>ician  order, 
may  be  named  Revs.  Deperet,  Oiien, 
Ma'thevet,  1746-81;  De  Terlaye,  1754-77; 
Cuichart,  Dufresne,  and, lean  Andre Cuoq, 
1846-90.  Several  of  these  gave  attention 
also  to  the  Algonkin  connecte<l  with  the 
same  mission,  and  to  the  Iroquois  of  St 
Regis  and  other  stations.  All  of  them 
were  fluent  xnastei's  of  the  Iroquois  lan- 
guage, and  have  left  important  contribu- 
tions to  , philology,  particularly  Cuoq, 
whose  “Etudes  philologiques”  and  Iro- 
(luois  dictionary  remain  our  standard  au- 
thorities. 

All  effort  among  the  villages  of  the 
confederacy  was  finally  abandoned,  in 
conse(]uence  of  the  mutual  hostility  of 
FraTice  and  England.  In  1748  the  Snl- 
pician  Father  Franc, 'ois  Picquet  founded 
the  new  mission  settlement  of  Presenta- 
tion on  the  St  bawnmee  at  Oswegatchie, 
the  present  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  which 
within  three  years  had  a prosperous  pop- 
eflation  of  nearly  400  families,  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  Onondaga  and  Cayuga 
tribes!  About  1756  the  still  existing  mis- 
sion town  of  St  Francis  Rc'gis  (St  Regis), 
on  tlu>  s.  side  of  the  St  Lawrence  where 
the  Canada-New  York  Icoundary  inter- 
sects it,  was  foundc'd  under  .lesuit  aus- 
pice's by  Irocjuois  emigrants  from  Caugh- 
nawaga  mission.  Tlu'  (tswegatchie  set- 
tlenu'iit  (h'clined  after  the  Revolution  un- 
til its  abandonment  in  1807.  Caughna- 
waga,  St  Regis,  and  Lake  of  Two  iUonn- 
taiiis  still  exist  as  Catholic  Iroquois  mis- 


sion towns,  the  two  first  named  being  the 
largest  Indian  settlements  N.  of  Mexico. 

About  the  year  1755  the  first  mission  in 
w.  Pennsylvania  was  established  among 
the  Delawares  at  Sawcunk,  on  Beaver 
r.,  by  the  Jemit  Virot,  but  was  soon 
discontinued,  {xrobably  on  account  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war. 

Philology  owes  much  to  the  labor  of 
these  mis.sionaries,  jxarticularly  to  the 
earlier  .lesuit,  .laccpies  Bruyas,  and  the 
later  secular  jtriest.  Father  .lo.'^eph  INIar- 
coux  (St  Regis  and  Caughnawaga,  1816, 
until  his  death  in  18551,  w ho.'^e  monu- 
mental Irocpiois  grammar  and  dictionary 
is  the  fruit  of  forty  years’  residence  with 
the  tribe.  Of  Father  Bruyas,  connected 
with  the  Sault  Ste  Louis  (Caughnawaga) 
and  other  Irocpiois  missions  from  1(>67  un- 
til his  death  in  1712,  during  a part  of  which 
period  he  was  superior  of  all  the  Canadian 
missions,  it  was  said  that  he  was  a master 
of  the  Mohawk  language,  speaking  it  as 
fluently  as  his  native  FVench,  his  diction- 
ary of  INIohawk  root  words  being  still  a 
standard.  Father  Antoine  Rinfret,  1796- 
1814,  has  left  a body  of  more  than  2,000 
quarto  jiagesof  manuscript  sermons  in  the 
Mohawk  language;  while  Rev.  Nicolas 
Burtin,  of  Caughnawaga  (1,8,55-  ),  is  an 

even  more  voluminous  author. 

The  Li<lher<ni  minister,  .John  Campa- 
nius  Holm  (commonly  known  as  Campa- 
nius),  cha])lain  of  the  Swedish  colony  in 
Delaware  in  1646-48,  gave  much  attention 
to  missionary  work  among  the  neighbor- 
ing Indians  and  translated  a catechism 
into  the  Delaware  language.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  missionary  work 
in  the  Atlantic  states  by  that  denomina- 
tion. 

Cnderthe  encouragement  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonial  government  the  J-J/iifx-o/ia- 
liam,  constituting  the  established  Church 
of  England,  unclertook  work  among  the 
Iroquois  t ribesof  New  York  as  early  as  t he 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  In  1700  a 
Dutc'h  Calvinist  miidsterat  Schenec'tady, 
Rev.  Hernardus  Frc'eman,  who  had  already 
given  sufficient  attc'ution  to  the  Mohawk 
to  acejuire  the  language,  was  employed  to 
prejxare  some  Cospel  and  ritual  transla- 
tions, whic'h  formed  the  basis  of  the  fimt 
booklet  in  the  language,  published  in  Bos- 
ton in  1707.  In  1712  the  English  Society 
for  the  Pro])agation  of  the  Cospel  sc'ut  out 
Rev.  William  Andrews,  who,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a Dutc'h  inter))reter,  Lawrence 
Claes.«e,  and  of  Rev.  Bernardus  Freeman, 
translated  and  ])ublished  a great  part  of 
the  liturgy  and  some  j^arts  of  the  Bible 
6 years  later.  The  work  grew  and  ex- 
tended to  other  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  con- 
federacy, being  especially  fostered  at  a 
later  pt'riod  by  Sir  William  .lohnson,  su- 
perintendent for  Indian  affairs,  who  had 
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published  at  his  own  expense,  in  1769,  a 
new  edition  of  the  Episcopalian  liturjry  in 
the  Mohawk  language,  the  joint  work  of 
several  missionaries,  principal  of  whom 
was  Rev.  Henry  Barclay.  From  this  time 
until  1777  the  principal  worker  in  the 
tribe  was  Rev.  John  Stuart,  who  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  Iroquois. 
On  the  removal  of  the  Mohawk  and 
others  of  the  Irociuois  to  Canada,  in  con- 
secpience  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  a new 
edition  was  prepared  by  Itaniel  Claus, 
official  interpreter,  and  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  provincial 
government.  In  17H7  a new  translation 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  pre[)ared 
l>y  the  noted  chief,  Joseph  Brant  (see 
Tlie!/(niduiie(j(t),  who  had  been  a pupil  of 
Wheelock’s  school,  in  Connecticut,  was 
])ublished  at  the  expiuise  of  the  English 
(Jovernment.  In  1816  another  edition 
apjteared,  ]>repared  by  the  Rev.  Eleazer 
Williams,  a mixed-blood  Caughnawaga, 
sometimes  claimed  as  the  “Lost  Dau- 
phin.” Mr  Williams  labored  chiefly 
among  the  Oneida  in  New  York.  He  was 
succeeded,  about  1821,  by  Solomon  Davis, 
who  followed  thetribe  in'the  emigration  to 
Wisconsin.  The  latter  was  the  author  of 
several  religious  books  in  the  Oneida  dia- 
lect, including  another  edition  of  the  Book 
of  (’ommon  Prayer,  published  in  1837. 
In  1822  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  already  noted,  definitely 
transferred  its  operations  to  the  Iroquois 
res.,  on  Grand  r.,  Ontario,  where  it  still 
continues,  its  principal  estiiblishment  be- 
ing the  Mohawk  Institute,  near  Brant- 
ford. For  this  later  period  the  most  dis- 
tinguished name  is  thatof  Rev.  Abraham 
Nelles,  chief  missionary  to  the  Six  Nations 
of  Canada  for  more  than  .W  years,  almost 
up  to  his  death  in  1884.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a translation  of  the  Common 
Prayer,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  an 
educated  native,  Aaron  Hill.  (See  also 
Cnnadii,  IChsI.) 

Of  less  historic  importance  was  the 
MniLsee  mission  of  (Yossweeksnng,  near 
the  jiresent  Freehold,  N.  J.,  conducted 
by  Rev.  David  Brainerd  for  the  Society 
for  the  ITopaaation  of  the  Gospel,  in 
1746-47. 

In  Virginia  a school  for  the  education 
of  Indians  was  established  in  connection 
with  William  and  Mary  College,  Wil- 
liamsburg, about  1697,  chiefly  through 
the  effort  of  i\Ir  Robert  Boyle,  and  some 
Indians  were  still  under  instruction  there 
as  late  as  1760.  Some  earlier  j)lans  to  the 
same  end  had  been  frustrated  by  the  out- 
break of  the  Indian  war  of  1622  (Stith). 
Under  Gov.  Spotswood  a school  was  es- 
tablished among  the  Saponi  about  1712, 
but  had  only  a l)rief  exi.‘<tenc('.  Both  of 
these  may  be  considered  as  under  J'Jpii^- 
co})alian  auspices. 


In  1766,  the  Congregational  minister 
Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland  began  among  the 
Oneida  of  New  York  the  work  which  he 
conducted  with  success  for  a period  of 
nearlj'  40  years.  The  Stockbridge  and 
Brotherton  missions  in  New  York  and 
Wisconsin  by  the  same  denomination  are 
properly  a continuation  of  New  Fingland 
history,  and  are  so  treated  in  this  article. 
To  a later  period  belongs  the  Congrega- 
tional mi.«sion  among  the  Seneca  of^  New 
York,  maintained  by  Rev.  Asher  Wright 
from  his  lirst  a{ipointment  in  1831  until 
his  death  in  1875.  A fluent  master  of 
Seneca,  he  was  the  author  of  a number 
of  religious  and  educational  works  in  the 
language,  besides  for  some  years  ])ublish- 
ing  a journal  of  miscellany  in  the  same 
dialect. 

The  Friendr,  or  Quakers,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  Jersey,  from  their  first  com- 
ing among  the  Indians,  had  uniformlj’^ 
cultivated  kindly  relations  wiDi  them, 
and  liad  taken  every  opportunity  to  en- 
force the  teachings  of  Christianity  by 
wor<l  and  example,  but  seem  not  to  have 
engaged  in  any  regular  mission  work  or 
established  any  mission  schools  in  either 
of  these  colonies. 

As  early  as  1791  the  noted  Senecii 
chief,  Cornplanter,  inqiressed  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  (.Quakers  to  bring  about  a 
friendly  feeling  between  thi^  two  races, 
requested  the  Philadelphia  yearly  meet- 
ing to  take  charge  of  three  boys  of  his 
tribe  for  education,  one  of  them  being 
his  own  son.  In  1796  the  meeting  be- 
gan regular  work  among  the  Iro(]Uois 
in  New  York  by  establishing  three 
workers  among  the  Oneida  and  the 
Tuscarora.  These  teachers  gave  lirst  at- 
tention to  the  building  of  a mill  and  a 
blacksmith  shoj),  the  introduction  of  farm 
tools,  and  the  instruction  of  the  Indians 
in  their  use.  The  women  were  instructed 
ill  household  duties,  including  s])iuning 
ami  weaving.  A school  was  also  com- 
menced, and  the  work  i>rogressed  until 
1799,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  sus- 
])icions  of  the  Indians  as  to  the  ultimate 
purposi',  the  (Quakers  withdrew,  leaving 
all  their  working  ]dant  behind.  In  1798, 
on  invitation  of  the  Seneca,  they  estab- 
lished a similar  working  mission  on  the 
Allegany  res. , and  later  at  ( 'attaraugusand 
Tunesassah,  with  the  good  result  that  in 
a few  years  most  of  the  bark  cabins  had 
given  place  to  log  houses,  and  drunken- 
ne.«s  was  almost  unknown.  They  re- 
mained undisturbed  through  the  war  of 
1812,  at  one  time  fon'stalling  a smallpox 
epidemic  by  the  vaccination  of  about  1,000 
Indians,  but  were  soon  aftcwward  called 
on  to  champion  the  cause  of  their  wards 
against  the  efforts  at  removal  to  the  W. 
In  the  meantinn‘the  New  York  meeting, 
about  1807,  had  .started  schools  among  the 
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Stock  bridge  and  Broth  erton  tribes  from 
New  England,  then  living  in  the  Oneida 
country.  Owing  to  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  Indians,  but  little  result  was  accom- 
]ilished.  The  removal  of  the  Onehla  and 
Stockbridges,  about  1822,  and  tlie  subse- 
quent disturbed  condition  of  the  tribes 
brought  about,  first,  the  curtailment  of 
the  work,  and  afterward  its  abandonment, 
about  1843. 

In  1740  the  Moravian  missionary,  Chris- 
tian Rauch,  began  a mission  among  the 
Mahican  at  Shecomeco,  near  the  ])resent 
Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  which 
attained  a considerable  measure  of  success 
until  the  hostility  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, instigated  by  the  jealousy  of  those 
who  had  traded  on  the  vices  of  the  In- 
dians, compelled  its  abandonment  about 
h years  later.  During  its  continuance 
the  work  had  been  extended,  in  1742,  to 
the  Seaticook,  a mixed  band  of  Mahican 
and  remnant  tribes  settled  just  across  the 
line,  about  the  ]>resent  Kent,  Conn.  Here 
a flourishing  church  was  soon  built  up, 
with  every  prospect  of  a prosperous  fu- 
ture. when  the  blow  came.  Some  of  the 
converts  followed  their  teachers  to  the 
W.;  the  rest,  left  without  help,  relapsed 
into  barbarism.  The  Shecomeco  colony 
removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where,  after  a 
a brief  stay  at  Bethlehem,  the  Moravian 
central  station,  a new  mission,  including 
both  Mahican  and  Delawares,  was  estab- 
lished in  1746  at  Gnadenhuetten,  on  Ma- 
honing r.,  near  its  junction  with  the  Le- 
high. A chief  agent  in  the  arrangements 
was  the  noted  philanthropist.  Count  Zin- 
zendorf.  Gnadenhuetten  grew  rajjidly, 
soon  having  a Christian  Indian  congrega- 
tion of  500.  Missions  w^ere  founded  at 
Shamokin  and  other  villages  in  e.  Penn- 
sylvania, which  were  attended  also  by 
Shawmee  and  Nanticoke,  besides  one  in 
cliarge  of  Rev.  David  Zeisberger  among 
the  Onondaga,  in  New  York.  The  mis- 
sionaries, as  a rule,  if  not  always,  served 
without  .salary  and  supported  themselves 
by  their  own  labors.  All  went  well  until 
the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  when,  on  Nov.  24,  1755,  Gnaden- 
huetten was  attacked  by  the  hostile  sav- 
ages, the  mi.ssiouaries  and  their  families 
inasvsacred,  and  the  mission  destroyed. 
Thecon  verts  were  scattered,  butaftersome 
period  of  wandering  were  again  gathered 
into  a new  mission  at  Nain,  near  Betlile- 
hem.  Pa.  Onthebreakingoutof  Pontiac’s 
war  in  1763  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
Pennsylvania  government  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  converts  to  Philadclpliia. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  they 
were  detained  there  under  guard,  but 
attended  by  their  missionary,  Bernhard 
Grube,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  suffer- 
ing every  hardshij)  and  in  constant  dan- 
ger of  massacre  by  the  excited  borderers. 


On  the  conclusion  of  peace  they  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  Susquehanna  at 
a new  town,  which  was  named  Friedens- 
huetten,  near  the  Delaware  village  of 
Wyalusing.  In  1770  they  again  removed 
to  Friedensstadt,  on  Beaver  cr.,  in  w. 
Pennsylvania,  under  cliarge  of  Zeis- 
berger, and  two  years  later  made  another 
removal  to  the  Muskingum  r.,  in  Oliio, 
by  permission  of  the  western  Delawares. 
By  the  labor  of  tlie  missionaries,  David 
Zeisberger,  Bishop  John  Ettwein,  Johan- 
nes Roth,  and  the  noted  John  Hecke- 
welder,  who  accompanied  them  to  the 
W.,  the  villages  of  Schoenbrunu  and 
Gnadenhuetten  were  established  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  wild  tribes  within  the  jires- 
ent  limits  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  the  first- 
named  being  occujiied  chiefly  by  Dela- 
wares, the  other  by  IMahican.  The 
Freidensstadt  settlement  was  now  alian- 
doned.  In  1776  a third  village,  Lichje- 
nau  (afterward  Salem),  was  founded, 
and  tlie  .Moravian  work  reached  its  high- 
est jioiiit  of  jirosperity,  the  whole  convert 
})Opulation  including  about  500  souls. 
Then  came  the  Revolution,  by  which  the 
missions  were  utterly  demoralized  until 
the  culininatiiig  tragedy  of  Gnadenhuet- 
ten, IMar.  8,  1782,  when  nearly  100  Chris- 
tian Indians,  after  having  been  bound 
together  in  jiairs,  were  barbarously  mas- 
sacred by  a jiarty  of  Yirginia  borderers. 
Once  more  the  missionaries,  Zeisberger 
and  Heckewelder,  gathered  their  scat- 
tered flock,  and  after  another  ]^eriod  of 
wandering,  settled  in  1787  at  New  Salem, 
at  the  mouth  of  Huron  r.,  L.  Erie,  n. 
Ohio.  A part  of  them  settled,  by  in- 
vitation of  the  British  Government,  at 
Fairfield,  or  Moraviantown,  ou^^riianies 
r.,  Ontario,  in  1790,  under  the  leadership 
of  Rev.  Christian  Dencke,  while  the  re.«t 
were  reestablished  in  1798  on  lands 
granted  by  the  Cnited  States  at  tfuur 
former  towns  on  the  (Muskingum.  Here 
Zeisberger  died  in  1808,  afh'r  more  than 
60  years  of  faithful  ministry  without  sal- 
ary. He  is  known  to  philologists  as  the 
author  of  a grammar  and  dictionary  of 
the  Onondaga,  besides  several  smaller 
works  in  the  Delaware  language. 

The  mission,  by  this  time  known  as 
Goshen,  was  much  di.sturbed  by  the  AVar 
of  1812,  and  the  subsequent  settlement  of 
the  country  by  the  whites  so  far  demor- 
alized it  that  in  1823  those  then  in  charge 
brought  it  to  a close,  a small  part  of  the 
Indians  removing  to  the  W.,  constituting 
the  present  IMunsee  Christians  in  Kansas, 
while  the  remainder  joined  their  brethren 
in  Ontario,  Canada.  The  latter,  whose 
own  settlement  also  had  been  broken  up 
by  the  events  of  the  .same  war,  had  been 
gathered  a few  years  before  into  a new 
town  calk'd  New  Fairfield,  by  Rev.  Mr 
Dencke,  alreatly  mentioned,  wlio  had  also 
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done  work  among  the  Chippewa.  Dencke 
died  in  retirement  in  1 839,  after  more  than 
40  years  of  missionary  service,  leaving  as 
his  monument  a manuscript  dictionary  of 
the  Delaware  language  and  minor  printed 
works,  including  one  in  Chippewa.  The 
Moravian  mission  at  New  Fairlield  was 
kept  up  for  a number  of  years  after  his 
death,  Imt  was  at  last  discontinued,  and 
both  the  “Moravians”  and  the  “Mun- 
sees”  of  the  Thames  are  now  credited 
officially  either  to  the  IMethodist  or  to  the 
Episcopal  (Anglican)  church  (see  Canada, 
East ) . 

TheiMunsee  who  had  removed  with  the 
Delawares  to  Kansas  were  followed  a few 
years  later  by  Moravian  workers  from 
('anada,  who,  before  1840,  had  a success- 
ful mission  among  them,  which  continued 
until  the  diminishing  band  ceased  to  be 
of  importiince.  Among  the  workers  of 
this  later  period  may  be  named  Rev. 
Abraham  Lnckenbach,  “the  last  of  the 
Moravian  Leiiapists,”  who  ministered  to 
his  dock  during  a 3 years’  sojourn  in 
Indiana,  and  later  in  Canada,  from  1800 
to  his  death  in  1854,  and  was  the  author 
of  several  religious  works  in  the  language. 
Dencke,  founder  of  the  Thames  r.  colony, 
was  also  the  author  of  a considerable 
manuscript  religious  work  in  the  language 
and  probably  also  of  a grammar  and  dic- 
tionary. 

Another  Moravian  missionary.  Rev. 
John  C.  I’yrheus,  labored  among  the  Mo- 
hawk from  1744  to  1751,  and  has  left  sev- 
eral manuscript  grammaticand  devotional 
Avorks  in  that  and  the  cognate  dialects,  as 
also  in  Mahican  and  Delaware.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  acted  as  instructor  in  lan- 
guages to  the  candidates  for  the  mission 
service.  Rev.  Johannes  Roth,  who  ac- 
comj)anied  the  removal  to  Ohio  in  1772, 
before  that  time  had  devoted  a number 
of  years  to  the  work  in  Pennsvlvania, 
an(l  is  the  author  of  a unique  and  impor- 
tant religious  treatise  in  the  Unami  dia- 
lect of  the  1 )elaware. 

A remarkable  testimony  to  the  value  of 
the  simple  life  consistently  followed  by 
the  Moravians  is  afforded  in  the  age  at- 
tained by  many  of  their  missionaries  in 
spite  of  all  the  j)rivations  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  almost  without  impairment  of 
their  mental  faculties,  viz:  FyrUeus,  72 
years;  Meckewelder,  80;  Ettwein,  82; 
Zeisberger,  87,  ami  Crube,  92. 

New  Enol.vnd. — The  earliest  New  Eng- 
land mission  was  attempted  by  the  French 
Jesuit  Father  Peter  Biard  among  the 
Abnaki  on  ]\It  Desert  id.,  Maine,  in  1613, 
in  connection  with  a French  post,  but 
both  were  destroyed  by  an  English  fleet 
almost  before  the  buildings  were  com- 
pleted. In  the  next  70  years  other 
Jesuits,  chief  among  whom  was  F'ather 
Gabriel  Druillettes  (1646-57),  spent  much 


time  in  the  Abnaki  villages  and  drew  off 
so  many  converts  to  the  A Igonkin  mis- 
sion of  Sillery  (see  Canada,  East)  as  to 
make  it  practically  an  Abnaki  mission. 
In  1683  the  mission  of  St  Francis  de  Sales 
(q.  V.)  was  founded  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Chaudiere,  Quebec,  and  two  years  later 
Sillery  was  finally  abandoned  for  the 
new  site.  Among  tho.se  gathered  at  St 
Francis  were  many  refugees  from  the 
southern  New  England  tribes,  driven  out 
by  King  Philip’s  war,  the  Pennacook  and 
southern  Abnaki  being  esj)ecially  numer- 
ous. In  1700  tlie  mission  was  removed 
to  its  present  location,  and  during  the 
colonial  period  continued  to  be  recruited 
by  refugees  from  the  New  England  tribes. 
About  1685  missions  were  e.stablished 
among  the  Penobscot  and  the  Pa.ssama- 
quoddy,  and  in  1695  the  celebrated  Jesuit 
Father  Sebastian  Rale  (Rasle,  Rasies) 
began  at  the  Abnaki  mission  at  Norridge- 
wock  on  the  Kennebec  (the  present  In- 
dian Old  Point,  Me. ) the  work  which  is 
so  inseparably  connected  with  his  name. 
He  was  not,  however,  the  founder  of  the 
mission,  as  the  church  was  already  built 
and  nearly  the  whole  tribe  Christian.  In 
1705  the  church  and  village  were  burned 
by  the  New  Englanders,  but  rebuilt  by  the 
Indians.  In  1713  a small  band  removed 
to  the  St  Lawrence  and  settled  at  Becan- 
cour,  (Quebec,  where  their  de.«cendants 
still  remain.  In  1722  the  mission  was 
again  attacked  and  ])illaged  l>y  a force  of 
more  than  200  men,  but  the  alarm  was 
given  in  time  and  the  village  was  found 
deserted.  As  a part  of  the  plunder  the 
raiders  carried  off  the  manuscript  Abnaki 
dictionary  to  which  Rale  had  devoted 
nearly  30  years  of  study,  and  which  ratiks 
as  one  of  the  great  monuments  of  our 
aboriginal  languages.  On  Aug.  23,  1724, 
a third  attack  was  made  by  the  New 
England  men,  with  a ])arty  of  Mohawk 
allies,  and  the  congregation  scattered  after 
a defense  in  which  seven  chiefs  fell,  the 
missionary  was  killed, scalped,  and  hacked 
to  pieces,  and  the  church  ]>lundered  and 
burned.  Riile  was  then  66  years  of  age. 
His  dictionary,  preserved  at  Harvard 
University,  was  published  in  1833,  and 
in  the  same  year  a monument  was  erected 
on  the  S])Ot  where  he  met  his  death. 
The  mission  site  remained  desolate,  a 
large  part  of  the  Indians  joining  their 
kindred  at  8t  Francis.  The  minor  sta- 
tions on  the  Penobscot  and  8t  John  con- 
tinued for  a time,  but  steadily  declined 
under  the  constant  colonial  warfare.  In 
1759  the  Canadian  Abnaki  mission  of  8t 
Francis,  then  a large  and  flourishing  vil- 
lage, was  attackecl  l)y  a New  England 
force  under  Col.  Rogers  and  destroyed, 
200  Indians  being  killed.  It  was  after- 
ward rebuilt,  the  ]>resent  site  being  best 
known  as  Pierreville,  Quebec.  The  Ab- 
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naki  missions  in  Maine  were  restored 
after  the  Revolution  and  are  still  eon- 
tinned  by  Jesuit  priests  among  the  Penob- 
scot and  tbe  Passamacpioddy. 

Among  other  names  distinguished  in 
the  Abnaki  mission  the  first  ])lace  must 
be  given  to  the  Jesuits  Aubery  and 
Lesueur.  Father  Aubery,  after  10  years’ 
work  among  the  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia, 
went  in  1709  to  St  Francis,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1755.  lie  ac- 
quired a fluent  use  of  the  language,  in 
which  he  wrote  much.  Most  of  his 
manuscripts  were  destroye<l  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  mission  in  1759,  but  many  are 
still  ])reserved  in  the  mission  archives, 
including  an  Abnaki  dictionary  of  nearly 
()00  pages.  Father  Lesueur  labored  first 
at  Sillery  and  then  at  Becancour  from 
1715,  with  a few  inteiruptions,  until 
1753,  leaving  as  his  monument  a manu- 
script ‘ Dictionnairede  Racines’  (Abnaki) 
of  900  pages,  now  also  i)reserved  in  the. 
mission  archives.  To  the  later  jteriod 
belong  Rev.  Cicpiard,  who  ministered 
from  1792  to  1815  on  the  Penobscot,  the 
St  John,  and  at  St  Francis;  Father  Ro- 
magn^,  with  the  Penobscot  and  the  Pas- 
samaqiKKldy  from  1804  to  1825;  Rev. 
Demilier,  a Franciscan,  who  labored  with 
marked  success  to  the  same  tribes  from 
1833  to  1843,  and  tbe  Jesuit  Father  Eu- 
gene Vetromile  in  the  same  field  from 
about  1855  to  about  1880.  Plach  one  of 
these  has  made  some  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  language,  the  last-named 
being  also  the  author  of  a history  of  the 
Abnaki  and  of  two  volumes  of  travels 
in  Europe  aud  the  Orient. 

The  beginning  of  Protestavt  work  among 
tbe.Indiansof  s.  New  England  may  fairly 
be  credited  to  Roger  Williams,  who,  on 
being  driven  from  his  home  and  min- 
istry in  Massachusetts  for  his  advocacy 
of  religious  toleration  in  1635,  took  refuge 
among  the  Wampanoagand  Narraganset, 
among  whom  he  speedily  accpiired 
such  inllueiu;e  that  he  was  able  to 
hold  them  from  alliance  with  the  Iiostiles 
in  the  Pecpiot  war.  In  1643  Thomas 
Mayhew,  jr  {(^oni/rrgat  iona  I ),  f^on  of 
the  grantee  of  Marthas  Vineyard,  INlass., 
having  learned  the  language  of  the  tribe 
on  the  island,  began  among  them  the 
work  which  was  contimu'd  in  the  same 
family  for  four  generations,  with  such  suc- 
cess that  throughout  the  terror  of  King 
Philip’s  war  in  1675-76  the  ('hristian  In- 
dians on  the  island  remained  (piiet  and 
friendly,  although  outnumlK'ring  the 
whites  by  10  to  1.  Thomas  Mayhe^y,  the 
younger,  was  lost  at  sea  in  16o7,  while  on 
a missionary  voyage  to  En.irland.  The 
work  was  tlien  taken  up  by  bis  father,  of 
the  same  name,  and  the  native  convert 
lliacoomes.  It  wascontiuued  from  about 
1673  l)y  John  Mayhew,  sou  of  the  first- 


named,  until  his  death  in  1689,  and  then 
by  Experience  IMayhew,  grandson  of 
Thomas  the  elder,  nearly  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1758.  Each  one  of  these 
learned  and  worked  in  the  Indian^  lan- 
guage, in  which  Thomas,  jr,  and  Expe- 
rience j>repared  some  small  devotional 
works.  The  last  of  the  name  was  assisted 
also  for  years  by  Rev.  Josiah  Torrey,  in 
charge  of  a white  congregation  on  the 
island.  In  1720  the  Indians  of  Marthius 
Vineyard  nundjered  about  800  of  an  esti- 
mated 1,500  on  the  first  settlement  in 
1642.  They  had  several  churches  and 
schools,  so  that  most  of  those  old  enough 
could  rea<l  in  either  their  own  or  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  last  native  j)reacher 
to  use  the  Indian  language  was  Zachariah 
llowwoswe  (or  Hossweit),  who  died  in 
1821. 

As  far  back  as  1651  a building  had  been 
authorized  at  Harvard  College  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  Indian  pupils,  but  only 
one  Indian  (Caleb  Cheeshateaumuck ) is 
on  record  as  liaving  finished  the  course, 
and  he  died  soon  afterward  of  consump- 
tion. 

The  most  noted  mission  work  of  this 
section,  however,  was  tliat  begun  by  the 
noted  Rev.  John  Eliot  (C'ongregational) 
among  a remnant  of  the  Massachuset 
tribe  at  Nonantum,  now  Newton,  near 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  fall  of  1646.  He 
was  then  about  42  years  of  age  and  bad 
l)rei)ared  himself  for  the  task  by  three 
years  of  study  of  the  language.  The  work 
was  extended  to  other  villages,  and  the 
reports  of  his  and  Mayhew’s  success  led 
to  the  formation  in  1649  of  the  English 
“Cori)oration  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  Eng- 
laml”  for  the  furtherance  of  the  mission. 
As  early  as  1644  the  ^Massachusetts  gov- 
ernment had  made  jirovision  looking  to 
the  instruction  of  the  neighboring  tribes 
in  (diristianity,  Eliot  himself  being  the 
pioneer.  In  1650  a community  of  Chris- 
tian Indians,  under  a regular  form  of  gov- 
ernment, was  established  at  Natick,  18 
m.  s.  w.  of  Boston,  and  became  the  head- 
.(piarters  of  tbe  inission  work.  In  1674 
the  “Praying  Indians,”  directly  under 
the  care  of  Fliotand  his  coadjutor,  Sam- 
uel Danfort h,  in  the  .Massachusetts  Bay 
jurisdiction,  numbered  14  principal  vil- 
lages with  a total  po])ulation  exceeding 
1,000,  among  the  Mas.sachuset,  Pawtuck- 
et, Nipmuc,  and  other  tribes  of  k.  IMas- 
sachusetts,  each  village  being  organized 
on  a religious  and  industrial  l>asis.  The 
Christian  Indians  of  Plymouth  colony, 
in  s.  E.  Mai^sachusetts,  including  also 
Nantucket,  IMarthas  Vineyard,  etc.,  un- 
der Revs.  John  (k)tton  and  Richard 
Bourne,  were  estimated  at  nearly  2,500 
inore.  Most  of  the  converts  however 
were  drawn  from  broken  and  subject 
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tribes.  Tlie  i)owerful  Wampanoa*;,  Nar- 
raganset,  and  Mohegaii  rejected  all  mis- 
sionary advances,  and  King  Philip  scorn- 
fully told  Eliot  that  he  cared  no  more  for 
his  gospel  than  for  a button  upon  his  coat. 
Most  of  Eliot’s  work  fell  to  the  ground 
with  the  breaking  out  of  King  Philip’s 
war  in  the  following  year.  The  colonists 
refused  to  believe  in  the  friendship  of  the 
converts,  and  made  such  threats  against 
them  that  many  of  the  Indians  joined  the 
hostiles  and  afterward  fled  with  them  to 
Canada  and  New  York.  The  “praying 
towns”  were  broken  up,  and  the  Indians 
who  remained  were  gathered  up  and  held 
as  prisoners  on  an  island  in  Boston  har- 
bor until  the  return  of'  peace,  suffering 
much  hardship  in  the  nu'antime,  so  that 
the  close  of  the  war  found  the  two  races 
so  embittered  against  each  other  that  for 
some  time  it  was  impossible  to  accom- 
})lish  successful  results.  Of  the  14  pray- 
ing towns  in  1674  there  were  left  only  4 
in  1 684.  Eliot  remained  at  his  post  until 
his  death  in  1690,  in  his  86th  year,  leav- 
ing behind  him  as  his  most  permanent 
monument  his  great  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  Natick  (Massachuset)  lan- 
guage, besides  a grammar  and  several 
minor  works  in  the  language  (see  Bible 
trnnslatioHS,  Eliot  Bible) . Daniel  Oookin, 
whose  father  had  been  official  Indian 
superintendent,  was  Eliot’s  coadjutor  in 
the  later  mission  period.  Eight  years  af- 
ter Eliot’s  death  the  Indian  church  at 
Natick  had  but  10  members,  and  in  1716 
it  became  extinct,  as  did  the  language 
itself  a generation  later. 

Among  Eliot’s  co-workers  orsuccesssors 
in  the  same  region  the  best  known  were 
Samuel  Danforth,  sr,  from  1650  until  his 
death  in  1674;  Rev.  John  Cotton,  who 
])reached  to  the  Indians  of  both  Natick 
and  Plymouth  from  1669  to  1697,  being 
“eminently  skilled  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage”; his  son,  Josiah  Cotton,  who  con- 
tinued his  father’s  work  in  the  Plymouth 
juri.^diction  for  nearly  40  years;  Samuel 
Treat,  who  worked  among  the  Nauset 
Iialians  of  the  Cape  Cod  region  from  1675 
until  his  death  in  1717,  and  translated  the 
Confession  of  Faith  into  the  language; 
Crindal  Rawson,  about  1687  to  his  death 
in  1715,  the  translator  of  ‘Spiritual  Milk’; 
and  Samuel  Danforth  the  younger,  who 
labored  in  k.  iVIassacbusetts  from  1698  to 
his  death  in  1727,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  religious  tracts  iti  the  native  lan- 
guage. These  and  others  were  commis- 
sioned and  salaried  by  the  society  organ- 
ized in  1649. 

.Vbont  1651  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  saine  society, 
began  preaching  totheQuinnipiac  Indiana 
about  Branfor(i,  w.  Connecticut,  and  con- 
tinued until  his  removal  about  1669,  when 
the  work  was  undertaken  by  a successor, 


but  with  little  result  to  either,  the  Indians 
showing  “a  perver.se  contempt,”  not- 
withstiinding  i)re.sents  made  to  encourage 
their  attendance  at  the  services.  A few 
years  later  Rev.  James  Fitch  was  com- 
missioned to  work  among  the  Mohegan, 
and  succeeded  in  gathering  a small  con- 
gregation, but  found  his  efforts  strongly 
oj){)osed  by  Uncas  and  the  other  chiefs. 
The  mission  probably  came  to  an  end 
with  King  Philip’s  war.  Efforts  \vere 
continued  at  intervals  among  the  tribal 
remnants  of  s.  New  Fhigland  during  Die 
next  century,  partly  through  the  society 
founded  in  1649  and  partly  by  colonial 
api)ro])riation,  but  with  little  encouraging 
result,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  de- 
crease and  demoralization  of  the  Indians, 
the  only  notable  convert  being  Samson 
Occom  (q.  v.) . The  English  .society  with- 
drew support  about  1760.  A last  attempt 
was  made  among  the  Mohegan  by  IMiss 
Sarah  L.  Huntington  in  1827,  and  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  chiefly  by  aid  of 
governmental  appropriation  (De  Forest). 

In  1734aCongregationalist  mission  was 
begun  among  the  INIahican  in  western 
Massachusetts  by  Rev.  John  Sergeant, 
under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  (4os])el  in  Foreign 
Parts.  By  hard  study  and  constant  asso- 
ciation he  was  soon  able  to  ])reach  to 
them  in  their  own  language,  into  which 
he  translated  several  simple  devotional 
works.  In  1786  the  converts  were  gath- 
ered into  a regular  mis.sion  town,  which 
was  named  Stockbridge,  from  which  cen- 
tral ])oint  the  work  was  extended  into 
Connecticut  and  New  York,  and  even  as 
far  as  the  Delaware  r.  In  1748  Rev. 
David  Brainerd,  who  had  been  working 
also  among  the  Mahican  at  the  village  of 
Kaunaumeek,  across  the  New  York  line, 
brought  his  congregation  to  consolidate 
with  that  of  Stockl)ridge.  Mr  .Sergeant 
died  in  1749,  and  after  a succession  of 
briefer  pastorates  the  work  wa«  taken  u]», 
in  1775,  by  his  son.  Rev.  John  Sergeant, 
jr,  who  continued  with  it  until  the  end 
of  his  life.  The  westward  advance  of 
white  settlement  and  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  two  wars  accomj)lished  the 
same  result  here  as  elsewhere,  and  in 
1785  the  diminishing  Stockbridge  tribe 
removed  to  New  Stockbridge,  N.  Y., 
on  lands  given  by  the  Oneida.  Their 
leader  in  this  removal  was  the  edu- 
cated Indian  minister  Samson  Occom. 
Mr  Serg(‘ant  him.self  followetl  in  the  next 
year.  The  mission  wa^  at  that  time  su])- 
ported  by  the  joint  effort  of  .American 
and  Scoh-h  societies,  including  the  cor- 
I>oration  of  Harvard  College.  In  1795 
the  settlement  consisted  of  about  60  fam- 
ilies, mostly  improvident,  imac(inainted 
with  the  English  language,  and  “in  their 
dress  and  manners  uncivilized”  (Abo- 
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riginoH  Com.,  1844).  Besides  preaehing 
to  them  ill  their  own  language,  I\lr  Ser- 
geant prepared  for  their  use  several  small 
religious  works  in  the  native  tongue.  In 
1821,  with  their  chief,  Solomon  Aupau- 
mut,  they  removed  again  (their  mis- 
sionary being  unable  to  accompany  them 
on  account  of  old  age),  this  time  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Green  Bay.  Wis.,  where 
about  520  “Stockbridge  and  Munsee,”  of 
mixed  blood,  still  keep  the  name.  Among 
the  later  missionaries  the  most  distin- 
guished is  Rev.  Jeremiah  Slingerland,  an 
educated  member  of  the  tribe,  who 
served,  from  1841),  for  more  than  oO  years. 
Merged  with  them  are  all  who  remain  of 
the  Brotherton  band  of  New  York,  made 
up  from  trilial  remnants  of  Conneidieut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Long  Island — Mohe- 
gan,  lV(|Uot,  Narraganset,  and  Montauk — 
gathered  into  a settlement  also  in  the 
Oneida  country  by  the  same  0(;com  in 
1780.  These  in  1795  were  reported  as 
numbering  about  89  families,  all  (diris- 
tian,  and  fairly  civilized.  Among  the 
names  connected  with  the  Stockbridge 
mission  is  that  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
jr,  author  of  a short  treatise  on  the 
Mahican  ( “ Muhhekaneew  ” ) language 
(1788),  and  of  John  (.iuinney  and  Capt. 
Hendrick  Aupaumut,  native  assistants 
and  translators  under  the  elder  Sergeant. 
For  the  Scaticook  mission  see  J/bmraois— 
New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  mission 
establishments  some  educational  work  for 
the  Indians  was  carried  on  in  accord 
with  a declared  purpose  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  already  noted; 
at  Moore’s  charity  school  for  Indians, 
founded  by  Rev.  'Eleazer  Wheelock  at 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1754,  and  transferreil 
in  1769  to  Hanover,  N.  II.,  under  the 
name  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  the  For- 
eign Mission  School  at  Cornwall,  Conn., 
by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  IMi.ssions,  beginning  in  1817. 
The  net  result  was  small.  (See  Educa- 
tion. ) 

The  Intrrioh  States. — The  whole  inte- 
rior region  of  the  United  States,  strc'tching 
from  the  English  seaboard  colonies  to  the 
main  divide  of  the  Rocky  mts.,  was  in- 
cluded under  the  Fnmch  rule  in  the  two 
provim’cs  of  ( 'Unada  and  Loui.siana,  and 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  mission 
work  was  in  charge  of  Fnmch  JcKui(.>t  irou\ 
the  first  occupancy  up  into  the  American 
period.  The  very  first  mission  worker, 
however,  within  this  great  ri'gion  wasthe 
heroic  S|)anish  Franciscan,  Fatlua-  Juan 
de  I’adilla,  who  gave  up  hi«  life  for  souls 
on  the  Kansas  ]>rairi('s,  as  narratc'd  else- 
where, nearly  as  early  as  1542  (sc'e  Neic 
Me.ricn,  Arizon((,  and  (hfifornia).  'I'lie 
lirst  mission  west  of  the  I luron  country  was 
established  in  I66U,  i)robably  on  Kewee- 


naw bay,  Mich.,  liy  the  veteran  Huron 
missionary,  tlie  Jesuit  Rene  IMenard,  in 
response  to  repeated  requests  of  visiting 
Chippewa  and  Ottawa.  I n the  next  year, 
while  attemi)ting  to  reach  a colony  of 
fugitive  Hurons  who  had  called  him  from 
Green  Bay,  he  was  lost  in  the  forestand  is 
believed  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  In- 
dian.s.  In  1665  Father  Claude  Allouez 
established  the  mission  of  Sainct  Esj)rit 
on  the  s.  shore  of  L.  Bu])erior,  at  La  Pointe 
Chegoimegon  (Shaugwaumikong) , now 
Bayfield,  Wis.  Besides  working  here 
among  the  Ottawa  and  Huron  refugees 
from  the  older  missions  destroyed  by  the 
Inxiuois,  he  visited  all  the  other  tribes  of 
the  upper  lake  region  from  the  Miami  and 
the  Illinois  to  the  Sioux.  Within  the  next 
few  years  other  missions  were  established 
at  fsault  Ste  Marie  (Sainte  Marie),  Mack- 
inaw (St  Ignace),  (ireen  Bay  (St  Fran- 
cois Xavier),  ami  among  the  Foxes  (St 
Marc)  and  Mascontens  (St  Jacques),  the 
two  last  named  being  about  the  southern 
Wisconsin  line.  Among  other  workers  of 
this  i>eriod  were  Dablon,  Druillettes,  and 
the  noted  discoverer,  INIarquette.  The 
mission  of  St  Josei>h  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  near  the  ])resent  South  Bend,lnd., 
was  establishecl  by  Allouez  among  the 
Potawatomi  in  1688.  It  continued,  with 
interruptions,  until  the  removal  of  the 
tribe  to  the  W.  in  18.89-41,  when  the  mis- 
sionaries accomi:)anied  the  Indians  ami  re- 
established the  work  in  the  new  field.  To 
this  later  period,  in  Indiana,  belong  the 
names  of  Fathers  Reze,  Badin,  Desseille, 
and  Petit.  The  mission  at  Lapointe  was 
abandoned  in  1671  on  account  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Sioux,  but  most  of  the  others 
c-onfinued,  with  someinterrirptions,  down 
to  the  temjiorary  ex])ulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
in  1764.  A mission  begun  among  the 
Sioux  in  1728  was  brought  to  a close  soon 
after  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  the 
Eoxes. 

The  lirst  regular  mission  among  tbe 
Illinois  (Immaculate  Concejdion)  was 
founded  by  IMarquette  in  1674  lu'ar  the 
present  Rockfort,  111.,  whereat  that  time 
8 confederate  tribes  were  canquMl  in  a 
gn'at  village  of  850  communal  houses.  It 
was  known  lateras  the  Kaskaskia  mission. 
Other  missions  were  established  also 
among  the  Peoria,  on  Peoria  lake  and  at 
Cahokia,  oi^posite  St  Louis,  with  such 
result  that  by  1725  the  entire  Illinois 
nation  was  civilized  and  Christian. 
Besides  IManpiette,  the  most  ])rominent 
of  the  Illinois  missionaries  were  Rale, 
noted  elsewhere  in  connection  with  the 
.\bnaki  mission,  and  Father  .lames 
Gravier,  who  arrived  in  1698  and  died  12 
vears  lati'r  of  wounds  riavived  from 
iiostih'  Indians,  leaving  as  his  monument 
the  great  manuscrii>t  Pc'oria  dictionary  of 
22,000  words.  Despite  apparent  succx'ss, 
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the  timil  result  hi  Illinois  was  the  same  as 
elsewhere.  The  Natchez  and  Chickasaw 
wars  interrupted  the  mission  work  for 
some  years,  and  gave  opportunity  for 
invasion  by  hostile  northern  tribes.  The 
dissipations  consequent  upon  the  pr(jx- 
imity  of  garrison  i>osts  completed  the 
demoralization,  and  by  1750  the  former 
powerful  Illinois  nation  was  reduced  to 
some  1,000  souls,  with  apparently  hut  one 
mission.  The  Indiana  missions  at  St 
Joseph  (Potawatomi  and  Miami),  Vin- 
cennes (?  Piankashaw),  and  on  the 
Wahash  (.Miami)  continued  to  Hourish 
until  the.  decree  of  expulsion,  when  the 
nussion  projierty  was  contisi'ated  by  the 
French  government,  although  the  Jesuits 
generally  chose  to  remain  as  secular 
priests  until  their  death.  Their  successors 
continued  to  minister  to  Indians  as  well 
as  to  whites  until  the  disruption  and 
removal  of  the  tribes  to  the  W.,  between 
1820  and  1840,  when  the  work  was  taken 
up  in  their  new  homes  by  missionaries 
already  on  the  ground.  The  majority  of 
the  Indians  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
remained  in  their  old  homes  at  missions 
in  those  states,  kept  in  existence  either 
as  regular  e.stablishments  or  as  visiting 
stations  served  by  secular  priests.  The 
most  distinguished  of  these  later  mission- 
aries was  the  noted  author  and  philolo- 
gist, Bishop  Frederick  Baraga,  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Ilapsburg,  who,  after 
having  voluntarily  forfeited  his  estates  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  Indians,  came  to 
.\merica  in  1830,  and  for  30  years  there- 
after until  his  death  lal)ored  with  success, 
first  among  the  Ottawa  at  Arbre  Croche 
in  lower  Michigan,  and  afterward  at  St 
Joseph,  (ireen  Bay,  Lapointe,  and  other 
stations  along  the  upper  lakes,  more  par- 
ticularly at  the  Chippewa  village  of 
L’Anse,  on  Keweenaw  bay,  which  he 
converted  into  a prosperous  Christiaii 
settlement.  Even  when  past  00  years  of 
age,  this  scion  of  Austrian  nobility  slept 
upon  the  ground  and  sometimes  walked 
40  m.  a day  on  snowshoes  to  minister  to 
his  Indians.  Besides  numerous  devo- 
tional works  in  Ottawa  and  Chippewa,  as 
well  as  other  volumes  in  (Jerinan  and 
Slavonic,  he  is  the  author  of  the  great 
C.rammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Chip- 
pewa Language,  which  after  half  a cen- 
tury still  remains  the  standard  authority, 
having  passed  through  three  editions. 

In  1818  was  begun,  near  Bend)ina,  on 
Red  r.,  just  insi<le  the  IJ.  S.  boundary, 
the  Chippewa  nii.<sion,  afterward  known 
as  .-Vssumption,  which  became  the  cen- 
tral station  for  work  among  the  Chippewa 
of  MinneS(jta  and  the  Mandan  and  others 
of  the  upper  ^Missouri.  The  most  noted 
name  in  this  connection  is  that  of  Rev. 
C.  A.  B(4court,  author  of  a dictionary  of 
the  Chippewa  language,  second  in  im- 


portance only  to  that  of  Baraga.  In  1837 
Father  Augustin  Ravoux  established  a 
mission  among  the  Santee  Sioux  at  Fari- 
bault’s trading  i)ost  in  E.  Minnesota,  learn- 
ing the  language  and  ndnistering  to  the 
eastern  bands  for  a nund)er  of  years.  In 
1843  (or  1844)  he  pul)lished  a devotional 
work  in  that  dialect,  which  has  ])assed 
through  two  editions.  Ihe  first  regulai 
mission  station  among  the  Menominee  of 
Wisconsin  was  established  in  1844,  and 
among  the  Winnebago,  then  at  Long 
Prairie,  Minn.,  in  18.50.  F"or  20  years 
Gtirlior  uiissioniU’v  work  liRcl  done 

among  them,  notably  by  I'ather  Samuel 
Mazzuchelli,  whose  Winnebago  Prayer 
Book,  published  in  1833,  is  mentioned  by 
Pilling  as  “the  lirst  publication,  so  far  as 
I know,  of  a text  in  anv  of  the  dialects  in 
the  Siouan  family.”  In  the  farther  W. 
work  was  carried  on  among  all  of  the  im- 
migrant, and  the  ])rincipal  of  the  native, 
tribes,  the  chief  laborers  again  being  the 
Jesuits,  whose  order  had  been  restoreil  to 
full  privilege  in  1814.  As  the  whole  coun- 
try was  now  explored  and  organized  on  a 
permanent  governmental  basis,  and  the 
Indian  day  was  rapidly  waning,  these 
later  missions  have'  not  the  same  historic 
interest  that  attaches  to  those  of  the  co- 
lonial period,  and  may  be  passed  over 
with  briefer  notice.  Chief  among  them 
were  the  Potawatomi  missions  of  fet  Stan- 
islaus and  St  Mary,  in  Kansas,  founded 
in  18.36  by  the  Belgian  Jesuits  Von  (^lick- 
enborne,  I loecken,  Peter  J.  de  Smet,  and 
others,  working  together,  and  the  Osage 
mission  of  St  Francis  llieronymo,  founded 
about  1847  by  Fathers  Shoenmaker  and 
Bax.  The  girls  of  these  two  mission 
schools  were  in  charge  respeidively  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Sisters 
of  Loretto.  Temporary  missions  were 
also  established  in  1836  and  1847  respec- 
tively among  the  Kickapoo  and  the 
^liami. 

The  remote  Flatheads  in  the  moun- 
tains at  the  head  of  Missouri  r.  ha<l  heard 
of  Christianity  and  had  been  taught  the 
rudimentary  doctrines  by  some  adopted 
Caughnawaga  Indians,  and  in  1831  they 
sent  a delegation  all  the  long  and  danger- 
ous way  to  St  Louis  to  ask  of  Indian 
Superintendent  Clark  that  missionaries 
be  sent  among  them.  To  do  this  was  not 
possible  at  the  time,  but  with  persevering 
desire  other  delegations  were  sent  on  the 
same  (“rrand,  some  of  the  envoys  dying 
on  the  road  and  others  being  murdered 
by  the  Sioux,  until  the  re(piest  met  re- 
sponse. In  1834  the  Method iKf  missionary, 
Jason  Lee,  with  several  assistants,  accom- 
panied a trading  expedition  across  tin* 
mountains,  but,  changing  his  original  pur- 
pose, pass('d  by  without  visiting  the  Flat- 
heads  and  established  himself  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  trading  post  of  F't  Van- 
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couver,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Willamette,  in  Washington.  Another 
embassy  from  the  Flatheads,  in  1839,  was 
successful,  and  in  the  next  year  tlie  noted 
Belgian  Jesuit,  Peter  John  deSmet,  ))riest, 
explorer,  and  author,  was  on  the  ground, 
1,600  Indians  of  the  confederated  tribes 
being  gathered  to  await  his  coming.  In 
1841  he  founded  the  nds.sion  of  St  Mary 
on  Bitter-root  r.,  w.  Mont.,  making  it  a 
starting  point  for  otlier  missions  farther  to 
the  w.,  to  he  noted  elsewhere.  On  ac- 
countof  the  hostility  of  the  Blackfeet  the 
mission  was  ahaiuloned  in  1850,  to  he  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  St  Ignatius  on  Flathead 
lake,  within  the  present  Flathead  reserva- 
tion, which  still  exists  in  successful  opera- 
tion, practically  all  of  the  confederated 
tribes  of  the  reservation  having  been 
Christian  for  halfacentnry.  Theprincipal 
co-workers  in  the  Flathead  mission  were 
the  Jesuits  Canestrelli,  Giorda,  Mengarini, 
Point,  and  Ravalli.  The  first  three  of 
these  have  made  important  contributions 
to  philology,  chief  among  which  are  the 
Salish  Grammar  of  Mengarini,  1861,  and 
the  Kalispel  Dictionary,  1877,  of  Giorda, 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  preached  in 
six  Indian  languages. 

Next  in  chronologic  order  in  the  cen- 
tral region,  after  the  Catholics,  come  the 
Moravians.  Their  work  among  the  Dela- 
wares and  associated  tribes  in  Ohio,  and 
later  in  Ontario  and  Kansas,  was  a con- 
tinuation of  that  begun  among  the  same 
people  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
as  early  as  1740,  and  has  been  already 
noted. 

After  them  came  the  Friends,  or,  as 
more  commonly  known,  the  Quakers. 
In  all  their  missionary  effort  they  seem 
to  have  given  first  place  to  the  ])ractical 
things  of  civilization,  holding  the  doc- 
trinal teaching  somewhat  in  reserve  until 
the  Indians  had  learned  from  experience 
to  value  the  advice  of  the  teacher.  In 
accord  also  with  the  Quaker  principle, 
their  method  was  essentially  democratic, 
strict  regard  being  given  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Indians  as  expressed  through  their 
chiefs,  their  opinions  being  frequently  in- 
vited, with  a view  to  educating  them  to 
a point  of  self-government.  In  1804  the 
Maryland  yearly  meeting,  after  long 
councils  with  the  Indians,  established  an 
industrial  farm  on  upper  Wabash  r.  in 
Indiana,  where  several  families  from  the 
neighboring  Miami,  Shawnee,  and  others 
soon  gathered  for  instruction  in  farming. 
For  several  years  it  flourished  with  in- 
creasing u.seful  ness,  until  forced  to  discon- 
tinue by  an  op])osition  led  by  the  Shawnee 
prophet  (see  Tenslcimtaira).  The  work 
was  transferred  to  the  mam  Shawnee  set- 
tlement at  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  where,  in 
1812,  a saw  mill  and  grist  mill  were  built, 
tools  distributed,  and  a farm  colony  was 


successfully  inaugurated.  The  war  com- 
pelled a suspension  until  1815,  when  work 
was  resumed.  In  1822  a boarding  school 
was  opened,  and  both  farm  and  school 
continued,  with  some  interruptions,  until 
the  final  removal  of  the  tribe  to  the  W.  in 
1832-38.  The  teachers  followed,  and  by 
1837  the  Shawnee  mission  was  reestab- 
lished on  the  reservation  in  Kan.«as, 
about  9 m.  w.  from  the  present  Kamsas 
City.  It  was  represented  as  Hourisliing 
in  1843,  being  then  perhaps  the  most 
important  among  the  immigrant  tribes, 
but  suffered  the  inevitable  result  on  the 
later  removal  of  the  Shawnee  to  the 
present  Oklahoma.  The  work  was  con- 
ducted under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  IMaryland  yearly 
meetings,  aided  in  the  earlier  years  by 
liberal  contributions  from  members  of 
the  society  in  England  and  1 reland.  The 
most  noted  of  the  teachers  were  Isaac 
Harvey  and  his  son,  Henry  Harvey, 
whose  work  covers  the  period  from  1819 
to  1842.  During  the  period  of  the  “peace 
policy”  administration  of  Indian  affairs, 
for  a term  of  about  a dozen  years  begin- 
ning in  1870,  considerable  work  was  done 
by  laborers  of  the  same  denomination 
among  the  Caddo,  Kiowa,  Cheyenne, 
and  other  tribes  of  Oklahoma,  but  with- 
out any  regular  mi.ssion  or  school  (‘stab- 
lishnient.  The  best  known  of  these 
workeis  was  Thomas  C.  Battey,  author 
of  ‘A  Quaker  among  the  Indians,’  who 
conducted  a camp  school  among  the 
Kiowa  in  1873. 

The  Presbyterians,  who  now  stand  second 
in  the  number  of  their  mission  establish- 
ments in  the  Cnited  States,  began  their 
labors  in  the  Central  states  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Friends,  with  a mission 
farm  among  the  Wyandot  on  Sandusky  r. 
in  Ohio,  in  charge  of  Rev.  Joseph  Badger. 
It  continued  until  1810,  when  itwasaban- 
doiK‘d  in  comsequence  of  the  opposition 
of  the  traders  and  the  conservative  party 
led  by  the  Shawnee  jirophet.  Monte’s 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  tribes  in 
1822  makes  no  mention"  of  any  Presby- 
terian mission  work  at  that  time  excep- 
ting among  the  Cherokee  (see  Southern 
States).  A few  years  later  tlie  Rev.  l.^aac 
Van  Tassel,  under  authority  from  the 
American  Board,  was  in  charge  of  a mis- 
sion among  the  Ottawa,  at  Maumee,  Ohio. 
He  compiled  an  elementary  reading  book, 
jirinted  in  1829,  the  tinst  jmblication  in 
the  Ottawa  language. 

In  1827,  under  Ihe  auspices  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  a Cony reyational 
was  begun  among  the  Chippewaon  Macki- 
naw id.,  upper  Michigan,  by  Rev.  J.  D. 
Stevens  and  wife,  who  with  others  after- 
ward extended  their  labors  into  x.  Wis- 
consin, and  later  were  transferred  to  the 
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Sioux  mission.  In  1829  Rev.  Frederick 
Ayer  joined  the  Mackinaw  station,  and, 
after  two  years’  study  of  the  language, 
opened  among  the  Chippewa  at  Sandy 
Lake,  Minn.,  in  1831,  what  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  school  in  Minnesota.  He 
is  the  author  of  a small  text-book  in  the 
language.  Other  stations  were  estab- 
lished soon  after  among  the  same  tribe, 
at  Lapointe,  Wis.,  Pokegama  lake,  and 
Leech  lake,  Minn.,  but  seem  to  have  been 
discontinued  about  1845.  The  Mackinaw 
mission  had  already  been  abandoned. 
Rev.  Peter  Dougherty,  umler  the  direct 
ausi>ices  of  the  Presbyterian  mission 
board,  labored  among  the  Chippewa  and 
the  Ottawa  at  Grand  Traver.se  bay,  lower 
Michigan,  in  1843-47-1  and  is  the  author 
of  several  text-books  and  small  religious 
works  in  the  language  of  the  former  tribe. 

In  1834  two  volunteer  workers,  Mr 
Samuel  W.  Pond  and  his  brother  Gid- 
eon, took  up  their  residence  in  a village 
of  the  Santee  Sioux  on  L.  Calhoun, 
near  the  present  St  Paul,  Minn,  dhey 
afterward  became  regularly  ordained 
missionaries  under  the  American  Board, 
continuing  in  the  work  for  18  years.  ^ In 
the  same  year  Rev.  Thomas  S.  \\  illiam- 
son,  “the  fatherof  the  Dakota  mission,’’ 
made  a reconnoissance  of  the  field  for 
the  same  Board,  and  on  his  favorable 
report  two  mission  stations  were  estab- 
lished in  1835— one  at  L.  Harriet,  near 
St  Paul,  under  Rev.  J.  D.  Stevens,  for- 
merly of  the  INIackinaw  mission,  the 
other  umler  Williamson  himself  at  Lac- 
qui-parle,  high  up  on  Minnesota  r.  \\  ith 
Mr  Williamson  then  or  later  were  his 
wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  two  sons,  all 
of  whom  became  eflicient  ])artners  in  the 
work.  In  1837  Rev.  Stei>hen  R.  Riggs, 
with  his  wife,  Mary,  and  his  son,  Alfred 
L.— all  known  in  mission  annals— joined 
the  station  at  Lac-qui-parle.  In  the  next 
10  or  12  years,  as  the  good  will  of  the 
Indians  was  gradually  won  and  the  work- 
ing force  increased,  other  stations  were 
established,  all  among  the  Santee  Sioux 
in  Minnesota.  Among  these  was  the  one 
started  by  Rev.  John  F.  Aiton,  in  1848, 
at  Redwing,  where  Revs.  Francis  Denton 
and  Daniel  Gavan,  for  the  FA’angelical 
Missionary  Society  of  Lucerne,  had  estab- 
lished the’  “Swiss’inission”  in  1837,  these 
two  missionaries  now  combining  forces 
with  the  American  workers.  In  18>^2,  in 
consequence  of  a cession  of  Indian  land, 
the  eastern  station,  then  at  Kaposia,  was 
removed  by  Williamson  to  \ ellowiMedi- 
cine  on  the  upper  Minnesota,  and  two 
years  later,  in  consequence  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Lac-qui-parle  station,  that  mis- 
sion also  was  removed  to  Hazelwood,  in 
the  same  neighborhood. 

The  work  continued  with  varying  suc- 
cess until  interrupted  by  the  Sioux  out- 


break in  the  summer  of  1862,  when  the 
missions  were  abandoned  and  the  mis- 
sionaries sought  safety  within  the  oldei 
settlements.  Throughout  the  troubles 
the  Chri.stian  Sioux  generally  remained 
friendly  and  did  good  service  in  behalt 
of  the  endangered  settlers.  As  a result 
of  the  outbreak  the  Santee  Sioux  ^\ere 
removed  to  Niobrara,  n.  e.  Nebr.,  where 
they  now  reside.  The  missionaries  fol- 
lowed, and  in  1866  the  “Niobrara 
mission’’  was  organized,  the  work  btdiig 
extended  to  other  neighboring  bands  ot 
Sioux,  and  the  jirincipal  workers  being 
Revs.  John  P.  Williamson  and  Alfred  L. 
Riggs,  sons  of  the  earlier  missionaries. 
Nearly  all  the  earlier  Presbyterian  work 
among  the  Sioux,  as  among  the  Chero- 
kee, was  conducted  through  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions. 

To  the  Congregational  missionaries  we 
owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Sioux 
language,  their  work  being  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  Santee  or  eastern  dialect. 
Stevens,  the  Pond  brothers,  all  of  the 
Williamsons,  and  Stephen  and  Alfred 
Riggs  have  all  made  important  contribu- 
tions, ranging  from  school  text-books  and 
small  devotional  works  up  to  iliction- 
aries,  besi<les  adapting  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet to  the  peculiarities  of  the  language 
with  such  success  that  the  Sioux  have 
become  a literary  people,  the  majority  of 
the  men  being  able  to  read  and  write  in 
their  own  language.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  effect  this  acquisition  has 
had  in  stimulating  the  self-respect  and 
ambition  of  the  tribe.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  philologic  productions 
are  Riggs’  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of 
the  Dakota  Language,  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  1852,  with  a 
later  revision  by  Dorsey,  and  Riggs  atid 
Williamson’s  Dakota  Bible,  published  in 
1880,  being  then,  in  Pilling’s  opinion, 
with  two  exceptions,  the  only  complete 
Bible  translation  in  any  Indian  language 
sim^e  Fliot’s  Bible  in  l'663.  In  much  of 
the  earlier  linguistic  work  the  mission- 
aries had  the  efficient  cooperation  of 
Joseph  Renville,  an  educated  half-blood. 
As  an  adjunct  to  the  educational  work,  a 
monthlv  journal  was  conducted  for  about 
2 years  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Pond,  chieHy 
in  the  native  language,  under  the  title  of 
‘The  Dakota  Friend,’  while  its  modern 
successor,  ‘lapi  Oaye’  (‘The  M ord 
Carrier’),  has  been ' conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  tiie  Niobrara  mission 
since  1871. 

In  1821  two  P)T.s5?//crmnmissions  were 
establislu'd  among  the  Osage  by  the 
lTnit(‘d  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  One 
of  these.  Harmony,  was  near  the  junction 
of  the  Marais  des"Cygnes  with  the  O.^^age 
r.,  not  far  from  the  present  Rich  Hill, 
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Mo.;  the  other,  Thiioii,  was  on  tlie  \v. 
bank  of  Neosho  r. , about  midway  between 
the  present  Muskogee  and  Ft  Gibson, 
Okla.  Both  were  established  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  with  boarding  schools 
and  a full  corps  of  workers;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  dift’erences  with  the  agent  and 
an  opposition  instigated  by  the  traders, 
the  Osage  field  was  abandoned  after  about 
15  years  of  discouraging  effort  (McCoy). 
One  of  these  workers,  Kev.  William  B. 
Montgomery,  compiled  an  Osage  reading 
book,  j)ublished  in  1834.  Among  others 
connected  with  the  mission  were  the 
Revs. Chapman,  Pixley,  Newton,  Sprague, 
Palmer,  Vaill,  Belcher,  and  Recpia.  The 
missions  conducted  by  the  same  denomi- 
nation amongthe  removed  Southern  tribes 
in  Oklahoma  are  noted  m connection 
with  the  Southern  states. 

In  1834 two  Presbyterian  workers.  Revs. 
John  Dunbar  and  Samuel  Allis,  began 
work  among  the  Pawnee  of  Nebraska 
under  the  auspices  of  tlieAmerican  Board, 
and  later  were  joined  by  Dr  Satterlee. 
After  some  time  spent  in  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  and  the  lan- 
guage, a permanent  station  was  selected 
on  Plum  cr.,  a small  tributary  of  Loup  r., 
in  1838,  by  consent  of  the  Pawnee,  who 
in  the  meantime  had  also  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  Government.  Cir- 
cumstances delayed  the  work  until  1844, 
when  a considerable  mission  and  a Gov- 
ernment station  were  begun,  and  a num- 
ber of  families  from  the  different  bands 
took  up  their  residence  adjacent  thereto. 
Inconsequence,  however,  of  the  repeated 
destructive  inroads  of  the  Sioux,  the 
ancient  enemies  of  the  Pawnee,  the  mis- 
sion effort  was  abandoned  in  1847  and 
the  tribe  returned  to  its  former  wild  life. 

About  the  year  1835  work  was  begun 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  among  the  Iowa  and  Sauk,  then 
residing  on  Missouri  r.  in  e.  Nebraska. 
Attention  was  given  also  to  some  others 
of  the  removed  tribes,  and  about  10  years 
later  a mission  was  established  among  the 
Omaha  and  the  Oto  at  Bellevue,  near  the 
present  Omaha,  Nebr. , where,  in  1850, 
Rev.  Edward  McKenney  compiled  a small 
Omaha  primer,  the  first  publication  in 
that  language.  Both  missions  continued 
down  to  the  modern  period,  despite  the 
shifting  fortunes  ol  the  tribes.  Other 
prominent  workers  were  Rev.  Samuel 
Irvin,  who  gave  30  years  of  his  life,  be- 
ginning in  1837,  to  the  first  tribes  named; 
and  Rev.  William  Hamilton,  who,  begin- 
ning also  in  1837,  with  the  same  tribi's, 
was  transferred  to  the  BelU'Viie  mission 
in  1853,  rounding  out  a long  life  with  a 
record  of  half  a century  spent  in  the  serv- 
ice Working  in  collaboration  these  two 
])roduced  several  religious  and  linguistic 
works  in  the  Iowa  language,  published 


by  the  Mission  press  from  1843  to  1850, 
besides  a collection  of  Omaha  hymns  and 
some  manuscript  translations  by  Mr  Ham- 
ilton alone  at  a later  ])criod. 

The  pioneer  Melhodid  mission  work  in 
the  central  region  appears  to  have  been 
inaugurated  by  a volunteer  negro  mini.s- 
ter.  Rev.  Mr  Stewart,  who  in  1816  began 
preaching  among  the  Wyandot,  about 
Sandusky,  in  Ohio,  and  continued  with 
such  success  that  3 years  later  a regular 
mission  was  established  under  Rev.  James 
B.  Finley.  This  is  the  only  work  by  that 
denomination  noted  in  Morse’s  Report  of 
1822.  In  1835,  with  liberal  aid  from  the 
Government,  as  was  then  customary,  the 
Southern  branch  established  a mission 
about  12  m.  from  the  pre.><ent  Kansas  t’lty, 
in  Kansas,  among  the  immigrant  Shaw- 
nee. In  1839  it  was  in  charge  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Johnson,  and  3 years  later  was 
reported  in  flourishing  condition,  with 
boarding  school  and  industrial  farm.  In 
1855  both  this  mission  and  another,  estab- 
lislied  by  the  Northern  branch,  were  in 
operation.  Smaller  missions  were  estab- 
lished between  18.35  and  1840  among  tlu> 
Kickajioo  (Rev.  Berryman  in  charge  in 
1839) , Kansa  ( Rev.  W.  John.'^on  in  cliarge 
in  1839),  Delawares,  Potawatomi,  and 
united  Peoria  and  Kaskaskia,  all  but 
the  last-named  being  in  Kansas.  A small 
volume  in  the  Shawnee  language  and  an- 
other in  the  Kansa  were  prepared  and 
printed  for  their  use  by  Mr  Idykins,  of 
the  Shawnee  Bajitist  mission.  The  work 
just  outlined,  with  some  work  amongthe 
immigrant  Southern  tribes  (see  Southern 
States),  seems  to  be  the  sum  of  Methodist 
mission  labors  outside  of  the  Chippewa 
territory  until  a recent  period.  In  1837 
a mission  was  started  by  Rev.  AIfn'd 
Brunson  among  the  Santee  Sioux  at 
Kaposia,  or  Little  Crow’s  village,  a few 
miles  below  the  present  St  Paul.  Minn., 
which  exi.sted  until  1841,  when,  on  the 
demand  of  the  Indians,  it  was  discon- 
tinued. 

In  1823  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society 
of  England  began  work  among  the  Chip- 
pewa and  related  bands  in  Ontario  (see 
(''anada,  Fast),  and  some  20  years  later 
the  American  Methodists  began  work  in 
the  same  tribe  along  the  s.  shore  of  L. 
Superior  in  uiqier  iUichigan.  In  1843 
Rev.  J.  11.  Pite/.el  took  charge  of  the 
work,  with  headquarters  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie  as  the  principal  station.  Another 
station  was  established  at  Keweenaw  jit. 
about  the  same  time  by  Ri'v.  John  Clark. 
Others  were  established  later  at  Sandy 
lake  and  Mille  Lac,  Mum.,  also  among 
the  (diijipewa,  and  all  of  tliese  were  in 
successful  operation  in  18,52. 

The  earliest  Sajitist  worker  in  the  cen- 
tral region  was  Rev.  Isaac  IMcCov,  after- 
ward for  nearly  30 yearstliegeneral  agent 
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in  the  Indian  mission  work  of  that  de- 
nomination. In  1818  he  began  preaehing 
among  the  Wea  in  Indiana,  and  in  1820 
organized  at  Ft  Wayne,  Ind.,  a small 
school  for  the  children  of  the  neighboring 
tribes,  then  in  the  lowest  state  of  demor- 
alization from  wars,  removals,  drunken- 
ness, and  the  increasing  pressure  of  a hos- 
tile white  population.  His  earliest  asso- 
ciate was  Mr  Johnston  Lykins,  then  a 
boy  of  19,  but  later  distinguished  as  a 
voluminous  translator  and  author  of  a 
system  of  Indian  orthography.  Two 
years  later  this  school  was  discontinued, 
and+iy  treaty  arrangement  ivith  the  ( hiv- 
ernment,  which  assumed  a large  part  of 
the  expense,  two  regular  missions  were 
estalilished,  viz:  Carey  (1822)  for  the 
I'otawatorni,  on  St  .lo.'^eph  r.  near  the 
present  South  Rend,  Ind..  and  Thomas 
(1823)  among  the  Ottawa,  on  Orand  r,, 
Mich.  Mr  Lykins  took  charge  among 
the  Ottawa,  to'  whom  he  was  soon  able  to 
preach  in  their  own  language,  while  -Mr 
McCoy  continued  with  the  Potawatomi. 
In  consequence  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  Government  plan  for  the  removal  of 
the  Indians  to  the  W.,  both  missions 
were  abolished  in  1830,  the  work  being 
resumed  among  the  Indians  in  their  new 
homes  in  Kansas.  A small  inuision  estab- 
lished among  the  Chippewa  at  Sanit  Ste 
Mane,  Mich.,  under  Kev.  A.  Bingham 
about  1824,  continued  a successful  exi.M- 
ence  in  charge  of  its  founder  for  about  25 
years. 

In  1831,  while  the  removal  of  the  In- 
dians was  still  111  progress,  the  Shawnee 
.Mission  was  established  under  Mr 
Lykins  about  10  m.  s,  w.  from  the  pres- 
ent Kansas  City,  among  the  Shawnee. 
In  the  fall  of  1833  Rev.  Jotham  Meeker, 
one  of  the  former  assistants  in  the  K., 
arrived  with  a printing  jire.ss  and  types, 
with  which  it  was  proposed  to  print  for 
distribution  among  the  various  neighbor- 
ing tribes  educational  and  devotional 
works  in  their  own  languages  according 
to  a new’  phonetic  system  ilevised  by  iMr 
Meeker.  The  work  of  translating  and 
printing  was  actively  taken  up,  the  first 
issue  being  a Helaware  primer  in  1834, 
believed  to  be  the  first  book  ])rinte(l 
in  Kansas.  'tVithin  the  next  few  years 
small  volumes  by  various  missionary 
workers  were  i>rinted  in  the  Shawnee, 
Dt'laware,  Potawatomi,  Ottawa,  Wea, 
Kansa,  Osage,  Iowa,  Oto,  Creek,  and  Choc- 
taw languages,  besides  a small  iournal  in 
the  Shawnee  language.  Not  alone  the 
Bajitists,  but  also  Methodists  and  Presby- 
terians working  in  the  same  field,  availed 
themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Shaw- 
nee mission  jiress.  In  the  meantime  other 
missions  were  established  among  the 
Delawares  (iMr  Ira  D.  Blanchard,  18.33), 
Oto  (Rev.  Moses  Merrill,  1833),  Iowa 


(1834?),  Ottawa  (Rev.  Jotham  Meeker, 
1837),  and  Potaw’atomi  (Mr  Robert 
Simeiwvell,  1837),  besides  stations  among 
the  removed  southern  tribes  of  Indian 
Ter.  (See  Southern  Stalfi^. ) All  of  these 
first-named  were  within  what  is  now 
Kansas  excepting  the  ( )to  mi.ssion  known 
as  Bellevue,  which  was  at  the  mouth  of 
Platte  r.,  near  the  present  Omaha,  Nebr. 
At  this  station  Mr  Merrill,  who  had  pre- 
viouslv  worked  among  the  Chijipewa, 
made 'such  study  of  the  language  that 
within  3 years  he  was  able  to  preach  to 
the  India'ns  without  an  interpreter,  be- 
sides compiling  a book  of  hymns  and  one 
or  two  other  small  works  in  Oto.  He 
died  in  1840.  The  various  missions  re- 
mained in  successful  operation  until  about 
1855,  when,  in  consefiuence  of  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  affairs  in  Kansas,  they 
were  discontinued.  AH  of  the  tribes 
have  since  been  removed  to  Indian  Ter. 

The  Epixco  pal  Ians  appear  to  have  done 
no  work  in  the  interior  until  about  1830, 
when  they  had  a station  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sanit  Ste  Marie,  Mich.,  among  the 
Chippewa.  In  1852  a mission  was  estab- 
lished among  the  Chijipewa  of  Gull  lake, 
Minn.,  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Breck,  and  in  1856 
at  Leech' lake  by  the  same  worker.  In 
1860,  through  the  efforts  of  Bishop  H.  B. 
Whipple,  a mi.ssion  was  established 
among  the  Santee  Sioux  at  the  lower 
Siou.x  agency.  Redwood,  IMinn.,  in  charge 
of  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Hinman.  The  work 
was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  1862, 
but  on  the  hnal  transfer  of  the  Indians  to 
Niobrara,  Nebr.,  in  1866,  was  resumed  by 
Mr  Hinman,  who  had  kept  in  close  touch 
with  them  during  the  period  of  disturb- 
ance. A large  mission  house,  known  as 
St  jMary’s,  was  erected,  which  later  be- 
came the  central  station  for  the  work  of 
this  denomination  among  the  Sioux  and 
neighboring  tribes.  In  1870  St  Paul’s  mis- 
sion was  established  at  theYankton  Sioux 
agency, S.  Dak.,  by  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cook, 
and  in  1872  work  was  begun  at  the  Lower 
Brule  Sioux  agency,  S.  Dak.,  by  Rev.  W. 
J.  Cleveland,  and  extended  later  to  the 
Upper  Brule  and  Oglala  Sioux  of  Rose- 
biul  and  Pine  Ridge  agencies,  S.  Dak. 
In  the  meantime  Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey 
had  begun  to  labor  among  the  Ponca, 
also  in  South  Dakota,  in  1871.  The  work 
is  still  being  actively  carried  on  in  the 
same  field.  .\11  of  the  Sioux  mission- 
aries named  have  rendered  valuable. serv- 
ice to  philology  in  the  prv^|)aration  of 
hymnals,  jirayer  books,  etc.,  in  the  native 
language,  together  with  a small  mission 
journal  ‘.\.ii|)ao’  (‘The  Daybreak’),  is- 
sued for  a number  of  yearn  in  the  Yankton 
Sioux  dialect.  Theethnologic  researches 
of  Mr  Dor.«ey  ])lace  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  investigators,  chief  among  his  many 
contributions  being  his  great  monograph 
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upon  the  Dhegiha  (Omaha  and  Ponca) 
language,  pul)lished  under  direction  of 
the  Piureau  of  American  Kthnolngy,  in 
whose  service  he  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life.  In  connection  with  the  Kpis- 
coi)al  mission  may  be  noted  the  lace- 
making industry  for  Indian  women  insti- 
tuted by  Miss  (Sibyl  Carter,  chiefly  among 
the  Chippewa. 

In  1847  the  Cii//t(’rnn.s,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  iNIis- 
sionary  Society  of  Ore.sden,  Oermany, 
began  work  among  the  Cliippewa  in 
lower  Michigan,  jirincipally  in  the  pres- 
ent Saginaw  and  Gratiot  cos.  The  first 
mission  school  was  opened  in  that  year 
at  Frankenmuth,  on  (’ass  r.,  by  Rev.  A. 
Craenier.  In  1847  he  was  joined  by  Rev. 
Edward  Paierlein,  who,  a year  or  two 
later,  established  a second  station  at 
Bethany,  on  Pine  r. , in  Gratiot  eo.  Here 
Mr  Baierlein  coinjiiled  a small  volume  of 
reading  le.ssonsand  Scripture  stories,  pub- 
lished in  1852.  In  the  next  year  he  was 
recalled  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  mis- 
sion, which  was  probably  discontinued 
soon  after. 

In  1848  the  first  Mormon  emigrants 
crossed  the  plains  from  Illinois  and,  after 
a long  and  toilsome  journey,  settled  at 
Great  Salt  lake,  Utah,  where  they  have 
since  transformed  the  desert  into  a garden 
and  built  u[)  a religious  commonwealth 
which  now  exercises  a dominant  influence 
over  large  portions  of  the  Mountain  states. 
Their  religious  tradition  regards  the  In- 
dians as  the  descendants  of  the  so-called 
Lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  (q.  v. ),  and 
while  no  statistics  are  available  it  is 
known  that  their  unsalaried  missionaries 
from  the  first  have  given  special  attention 
to  the  Indian  tribes,  with  the  result  that 
many  among  the  Ute,  Shoshoni,  Paiute, 
and  others  at  least  nominally  belong  to 
that  denomination.  In  D05-6  their  mis- 
sionary effort  was  extended  to  the  Chey- 
enne and  other  tribes  of  Oklahoma. 

One  of  the  most  recent  mission  enter- 
prises undertaken  in  the  middle  W.  is 
that  of  the  Mciuionltcs,  a small  hut  influ- 
ential denomination  of  (Jerman  origin, 
professing  the  jiriiiciples  of  peace  and 
nonresi.stance  common  to  the  .Moravians 
and  the  (.h'ii^kers.  After  a short  pre- 
liminary sojourn  in  1877,  regular  work 
was  begun  among  the  Arapaho  at  Har- 
lington,  Okla.,  by  Rev.  Samuel  H.  llaury 
in  1880,  the  enterprise  being  aided  by 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  Government 
and  local  Indian  agent.  In  1888  another 
station  was  opened  at  Cantonment,  about 
70  m.  N.  \v.,  among  the  (dieyenne,  by  Mr 
Hauiy,  while  Rev.  IL  R.  Voth  took 
charge  of  the  work  at  Uarlington  and 
continued  with  it  until  transferred  to  a 
new  field  of  duty  in  .Vrizona  about  10 
years  later.  Two  other  stations  were 


afterward  established  among  the  same 
tribes,  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
industrial  training  of  Indian  boys  in 
schools  and  j)rivate  homes  in  Kansas.  In 
1800  the  Cantonment  mission  received  an 
important  accession  in  the  arrival  of  Rev. 
Rudolph  Petter  and  wife  from  Switzer- 
land, who  at  once  devoted  themselves  to 
a systematic  study  of  the  Cheyenne  lan- 
guage in  the  tipi  camps.  The  schools  at 
botli  principal  stations  were  in  flourish- 
ing condition  until  the  withdrawal  of  Gov- 
ernment aid  compelled  their  discontinu- 
ance in  1002.  The  Cantonment  mission 
is  still  kept  up,  the  Cheyenne  work  being 
in  charge  of  Mr  Petter  and  his  wife,  a.*^- 
sisted  by  Miss  Bertha  Kinsinger,  while 
Rev.  John  A.  Funk  ministers  to  the 
Arapaho.  There  is  rJ.«o  a small  station 
among  the  Cheyenne  at  Hammon,  in 
charge  of  Rev.  11.  J.  Kliewer,  and  an- 
other among  the  Northern  Cheyenne  at 
Busby,  .Mont.,  in  charge  of  liev.  and  Mrs 
Gustav  Linscheid  since  its  establishment 
in  1004.  To  IMr  Petter  we  are  indebted  lAr 
our  principal  knowledge  of  the  Cheyenne 
language,  into  which  he  has  translated 
some  parts  of  the  Bible,  a number  of 
hymns,  and  the  ‘ Pilgrim’s  Progre.«s,’  be- 
sides being  the  author  of  a reading  book 
and  an  extended  manu.'^cri|)t  grammar 
and  dictionary. 

The  tkn.u.MBiA  Reoiok. — Through  the 
influence  of  Catholic  Caughnawaga  and 
of  some  of  the  employes  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Co.,  many  individuals  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Columbia  r.,  jiarticularly 
Flatheadsand  Nez  Perccs,  had  adopted 
the  jirinciples  and  ceremonials  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  early  as  1820,  lead- 
ing later  to  the  request  for  missionaries, 
as  already  noted.  The  first  mission  of 
the  Columbia  region  was  established  in 
1884  by  a party  under  Rt‘v.  Jason  Lee,  for 
the  on  the  e.  side  of  the  \\’illa- 

mette  at  French  Prairie,  about  the  pres- 
ent Oregon  City,  Greg.  In  1840  it  was 
removed  to  (diemeketa,  10  m.  farther  uj) 
the  river.  Other  stations  were  established 
later  at  The  Halles  of  the  Columbia, 
Oreg.,  by  Revs.  Lee  and  Perkins,  in  1888; 
near  Pt  .\dams,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  Oreg.,  by  Rev.  ,1.  11.  Frost,  in 
1841;  and  at  Ft  Nisiiuallv  on  I’ugetsd., 
Wash.,  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Richmond  m 1842. 
The  tribes  most  directly  concerned  at  the 
four  stations,  respectively,  were  the  Ka- 
lapuya,  Wasco,  Clatsop,  and  Nis(|ualli, 
all  in  process  of  swift  decline.  For  vari- 
ous rea.^ons  no  success  attended  the  pro- 
ject. The  chddren  m the  schools  sick- 
ened and  died;  one  missionary  afti'r  an- 
other resigiu'd  and  went  home;  and  Lee, 
as  superintendent  in  charge,  so  far  neg- 
lecteil  his  duties  that  in  1844  he  was  de- 
posed and  the  churcli  board,  aftiw  in- 
ve.stigation,  ordered  the  di.<continuancq 
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of  the  work,  which  had  already  cost  a 
quarter  of  a million  dollars.  The  Dalles 
station  was  bought  by  the  Presbyterians, 
who  now  entered  the  same  field  (see  Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Oreg.,  i,  1886). 

In  the  fall  of  1836  the  Preabylertans, 
under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Marcus 
Whitman,  established  their  first  mission 
in  the  Columbia  region  at  Waiilatpu,  now 
Whitman,  on  Wallawalla  r.,  s.  ic.  Wash., 
in  territory  claimed  by  the  Cayu.se  tribe. 
The  site  had  been  selected  by  an  advance 
agent.  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  a few  months 
earlier.  Rev.  II.  H.  Spalding,  of  the  same 
party,  about  the  same  time,  ptahlished  a 
mission  among  the  Nez  Pern's  at  Lapwai, 
on  Clearwater  r. , a few  miles  above  the 
present  Lewiston,  Idaho.  Larly  in  1839 
a second  station  was  begun  among  the 
Nez  Perces  at  Kamiah,  higher  up  the 
Clearwater,  hut  was  discontinued  in  1841. 
Revs.  E.  W'alker  and  C.  C.  Kells  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Chemakaue,  n.  e. 
Wash.,  on  a lower  branch  of  Spokane  r., 
among  the  S{)okan. 

The  Spokane,  whose  chief  had  been  ed- 
ucated among  the  whites,  [troved  friendly, 
but  from  the  very  beginning  the  Cayuse 
and  a considerable  portion  of  the  Nez 
Perces  maintained  an  insulting  and  hos- 
tile attitude,  the  Cayuse  particularly 
claiming  that  the  missionaries  were  in- 
truders upon  their  lands  and  were  in 
league  with  the  immigrants  to  dispossess 
the  Indians  entirely.  In  consc(iuencethe 
Kamiah  station  Wiis  soon  abandoned.  At 
Waiilatpu,  the  main  station,  W'hitman 
was  more  than  once  in  danger  of  personal 
assault,  the  irritation  of  the  Indians  con- 
stantly growing  as  the  flood  of  immigrants 
increa.sed.  In  conscHpieiuieof  the  contin- 
ued opposition  of  the  Cayuse  and  the  Nez 
Perces,  the  mission  board  in  1842  ordered 
the  abandonment  of  all  the  stations  but 
Chemakaue.  Whitman  then  crossed  the 
mountains  to  New  York  to  intercede  for 
his  mission,  with  some  degree  of  success, 
returning  the  next  year  to  find  his  wife  a 
refugee  at  one  of  the  lower  settlements,  in 
consequence  of  the  burning  of  a part  of 
the  mission  property  by  the  Cayuse,  who 
were  restrained  fnjin  open  war  only  by 
tlie  attitude  of  the  Covernment  agent 
and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.’s  oHicers. 
In  the  summer  of  1847 'the  Cayuse  and 
neighboring  tribes  were  wasted  by  an 
epidemic  of  measles  ainl  fever  communi- 
cated by  passing  immigrant  trains,  all  of 
which  made  Waiilatpu  a stopping  point. 
Two  hundretl  of  the  Cayuse  died  \vithin 
a few  weeks,  while  of  the  Nez  Perces  the 
principal  chief  and  60  of  his  men  fell  vic- 
tims. .V  rumor  spread  among  the  Cayuse 
that  Whitman  had  brought  back  the  dis- 
ease poison  from  the  K.  and  unloosed  it  for 
their  destruction.  The  danger  became  so 
imminent  that,  actuated  partly  also  by 


the  opposition  of  the  mission  board,  he 
decided  to  abandon  Waiilatpu  and  remove 
to  the  former  Methodist  station  at  1 he 
Dalles,  which  he  had  already  bought  for 
his  own  denomination.  At  the  same  time 
he  began  negotiations  with  the  Catholics 
for  their  purchase  of  Waiilatpu.  Before 
the  removal  could  he  made,  however,  the 
blow  fell.  On  Nov.  29,  1849,  the  Cayuse 
attacked  Waiilatpu  mission,  killed  Dr  ami 
Mrs  Whitman  and  7 others  and  jdundered 
the  mission  property.  IN  ithin  a few 
days  thereafter,  before  the  Indians  dis- 
pensed to  their  camps,  4 others  of  the  mis- 
sion force  were  killed,  making  13  mur- 
dered, besides  2 children  who  died  of 
neglect,  or  15  persons  in  all.  The  re.«t, 
chielly  women,  were  carried  off  as  pris- 
oners  and  subjected  to  abuse  until  rescued 
hv  the  effort  of  the  Hudson’s  Bav  Co., 
a month  later.  The  Catholic  Bishop 
Brouillet,  who  was  on  his  way  from  be- 
low to  confer  with  Whitman  about  the 
sale  c)f  the  mission  property,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  learn  of  the  ma.s.«acre,  and 
hastening  forward  was  allowed  to  bury 
the  dead  and  then  found  opportunity  to 
send  warning  to  the  Lapwai  mission  in 
time  for  Spalding  and  his  party  to  make 
their  escape,  some  of  them  being  siud- 
tered  by  friendly  Nez  I’erccs,  although 
the  mission  buildings  were  plundered  by 
the  hostiles.  The  Spokan  chief.  Carry, 
remained  faithful  and  gave  tlie  people  at 
Chemakaue  mission  a bodyguard  for  their 
lirotection  until  the  danger  was  past.  As 
a result  of  the  Indian  war  which  followed 
the  Presbyterian  missions  in  the  Colum- 
bia region  were  abandoned.  During  the 
brief  {leriod  that  the  station  at  Kamiah 
had  continued,  the  missionary  Rev.  -\sa 
Smith  had  “reduced  the  Nez  Perce  dia- 
lect to  grammatical  rules.’’  in  18.39  the 
Lapwai  mis.sion  receivetl  a small  printing 
outfit  with  which  Spalding  and  his  assist- 
ants printed  small  prinu>rs,  hymns,  and 
portions  of  scnjiture  in  the  language  of 
the  tribe  by  the  aid  of  native  interpreters. 
A Spokane  primer  of  1842,  the  joint  work 
of  Walker  and  Kells,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  thin!  book  printed  in  the  Columbia 
r.  region. 

.\s  we  have  seen,  the  first  Chrisfiaii 
teaching  among  the  tribes  of  the  Colum- 
bia region  had  come  from  the  Catholic 
employees  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co., 
through  whose  efforts  many  of  the  Nez 
Perce.s,  Flatheads,  and  others  had  volun- 
tarily adopted  t he  Christian  forms  as  early 
as  1820,  and  some  years  later  sent  dele- 
gates to  St  Louis  to  make  requests  for 
missionaries,  to  which  the  Methodists 
were  first  to  respond.  In  1838  Father 
Francis  Blanchet  and  ^lodeste  Demers 
arrived  at  Ft  Vancouver,  Wash.,  on  the 
Columbia,  from  ^Montreal,  to  minister  par- 
ticularly to  the  French  employeecJ  of  the 
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Hudson’s  Bay  Co.,  having  visited  the  vari- 
ous tribes  larther  up  along  the  river  eu 
route.  In  tl>e  next  yeai’  St  Francis 
Xavier  mission  was  established  by  Blan 
diet  on  the  C’owlitz,  in  w.  Washington, 
and  St  raid  mission  at  the  French  settle- 
ment on  the  lower  Willamet,  at  Cham- 
poeg,  Oreg.,  wdiile  Father  J.  B.  Bolduc, 
atterward  the  pioneer  missionary  on 
\'ancouver  id.,  began  preaching  to  the 
tribes  on  Puget  sd.  In  1S41  the  Jesuit 
(U‘  Smet  had  founded  the  mission  of  St 
Mary  among  the  Flatheadsin  w.  .Montana 
(see  Interior  iStales),  while  a companion 
J(‘suit,  Father  Nicholas  Point,  (“stablishcd 
the  Sacred  Heart  mission  among  the  Cu'ur 
d’Alenes  in  Idaho. 

In  18-14  de  Smet  brought  out  from 
Furope  a number  of  Jesuits  and  several 
sistersof  the  order  of  Notre  Dame.  Regu- 
lar schools  were  starh'd  and  the  tribes  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  as  far  up  as  the 
pn'sentC’anadian  boundar}’  were  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  work.  In  the 
meantime  Blauchet  had  been  made  arch- 
bishop of  the  Columbia  territory  and  had 
brought  out  from  (Quebec  21  additional 
recruits — Jesuits,  secular  jiriests,  and  sis- 
ters— with  which  reinforcements  6 other 
missions  were  founded  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, viz:  St  Ignatius,  St  Francis  Borgia, 
and  St  Francis  Regis,  in  Washington, 
among  the  Upper  Pend  d’Oreilles,  Lower 
Pend  d’Oreilles,  and  Colvilles,  respec- 
tively, with  3 others  across  the  line  in 
British  Columbia.  Of  these  the  first- 
named  was  the  principal  station,  in  charge 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  De  Vos  and  Accolti. 
In  tlie  summer  of  1847  Father  N.  C. 
Pandosy  and  3 others,  the  first  Oblate 
fathers  in  this  region,  established  a mi.s- 
sion  at  Ahtanam  among  the  Yakima  in 
E.  Washington;  Father  Pascal  Ricard, 
Oblate,  founded  St  Joseph  on  the  Sound 
near  the  present  Olympia;  and  in  October 
of  the  .same  year,  after  some  negotiation 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Presbyterian 
establishment  under  Whitman  at  Waii- 
latpu.  Father  John  Brouillet  arrived  to 
start  a mi.ssion  among  the  Cayuse. 
Hardly  had  he  reaclu'd  the  nearest 
camp,  however,  when  the  news  came 
of  the  terrilile  Whitman  massacre,  and 
Brouillet  was  just  in  time  to  bury  the 
dead  and  send  warning  to  the  outlying 
stations,  as  already  d(>tailcd.  The  jiroject 
of  a mission  among  the  Cayuse  was  in 
cons(‘(]uence  abandoned.  In  the  next 
year  the  secular  Fatlu'rs  Rous.«eau  and 
Mes|)lee  founded  a station  among  the 
Wasco,  at  The  Dalles  of  Columbia  r., 
Oreg.  Work  was  attempted  among  tbe 
(h'generate  Chinook  in  1851,  but  with 
little  result.  Idither  iO.  C.  Chirouse,  best 
known  for  his  later  successful  work  at 
Tulalip  school,  began  his  lal)ors  among 
the  tribes  of  Puget  sd.  and  the  lowin' 


Columbia  about  the  same  period.  With 
the  exception  of  the  U'ascoand  Chinook, 
these  missions,  or  their  successors,  are 
still  in  existence,  numbering  among  their 
adherents  the  majority  of  the  Christian 
Indians  of  Washington  and  s.  Idaho. 
At  the  Tulalipschool  ‘The  Youth’s  Com- 
panion,’ a small  joui-nal  in  the  Indian 
language,  set  up  and  printed  by  the  In- 
dian boys,  was  begun  in  1881  and  con- 
ducted for  some  ye:irs.  Father  Louis 
Saintonge,  for  some  years  with  the  Yaki- 
ma and  Tulalij)  missions,  is  the  author  of 
several  important  linguistic  contributions 
to  the  Chinook  jargon  and  the  Yakima 
language.  Father  Pandosy  also  is  the 
author  of  a brief  ‘ Grammar  and  Diction- 
ary ’ of  the  Yakima. 

New  Mexico  and  Aiuzona. — As  all  of 
this  region  wascolimized  from  Spain,  the 
entire  mission  work  until  a very  recent 
period  was  conducted  by  the  Catliolicff 
and  through  ]»rie.«ts  of  the  Franciscan 
order.  The  earliest  exploration  of  the 
territory  w.  of  the  Rio  (irande  was  made 
by  the  Franciscan  friar,  Marcos  de  Niza, 
in  1539,  ami  it  was  through  his  repre- 
sentations that  the  famous  exploration  of 
Coronado  was  undertaken  a year  later. 
Five  Franciscans  accompanied  the  army, 
and  on  the  return  of  the  expedition  in 
1542  three  of  the.^e  volunteered  to  remain 
behind  for  the  conversion  of  the  savages. 
Fray  Luis  de  Ivscalona,  or  Descalona, 
cho.se  Cicuye  (Pecos)  for  his  labors. 
Fray  Juan  de  Padilla,  with  a few  com- 
panions and  a herd  of  sheej)  and  mule.s 
])ushed  on  to  distant  t)uivira,  some- 
where on  the  ]>lains  of  Kan.^a-:.  Fray 
Juan  de  la  Cruz  stayed  at  Tiguex,  (’oro- 
nado’s  winter  (piarters,  properly  Puaray 
on  the  Rio  (irande,  near  the  present  Ber- 
nalillo, N.  JMex.  On  arriving  at  Pecos 
Fray  Luis  sent  back  the  message  that 
while  the  tribe  was  friendly  the  medicine- 
men were  hostile  and  would  probalily 
causehisileath.  So  it  apparently  proved, 
for  nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  his 
fate  or  of  that  of  Fray  Juan  de  la  Cruz  at 
Tiguex.  Of  Fray  .1 nan  de  Padilla  it  was 
learned  years  afterward  that  he  had  been 
killeii  by  the  ()uivira  people  for  attempt- 
ing to  carry  his  ministrations  to  another 
tribe  with  which  they  were  at  war. 

In  1580  three  other  Franciscans,  Rod- 
riguez, Santa  Marfa,  and  Lopez,  cro.><sed 
the  Rio  ( irande  with  a small  escort  and 
attem])ted  to  establish  a mission  at  the 
same  town  of  Tiguex,  by  that  time  known 
asj’iiaray,  lr.it  werekilied  by  the  Indians 
within  a few  months  of  their  arrival. 

In  1598  Juan  deOnate  wit  ha  strong]iarty 
of  100  men,  besides  women  and  children, 
and  7,000 cattle, I'litered  the  country  from 
Mexico  and  within  a few  months  had 
received  thesnlunission  of  all  the  Pueblo 
tribes  as  far  as  the  remote  llopi  of  Ari- 
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zona,  organizing  a regular  colonization 
and  governmental  administration  and 
dividing  the  region  into  7 mission  dis- 
tricts in  charge  of  a force  of  hranciscan 
friars.  In  1617  the  Tueblo  missions 
counted  11  churches,  with  14,000  “con- 
verts.” In  1621  there  were  more  than 
16,000  converts,  served  by  27  priests  in 
chargeof  Father  xMonso  Benavides,  whose 
Memorial  is  our  principal  source  of  infor- 
mation for  this  period.  Another  distin- 
guished name  of  this  epoch  is  that  of 
Father  Geronimo  de  Zarate  Salmeron, 
missionary,  ]>hilologist,  and  historian. 
In  1660  there  were  some  60  priests  serv- 
ing more  than  60,000  ('hristianized  In- 
dians in  90  pueblos,  with  25  principal 
mission  centers  and  churches,  'lo  this 
jieriod  belong  the  mission  ruins  at  Abo 
and  Tabira,  or  “Gran  Quivira”  (one  of 
which  may  he  the  San  Isidro  of  the  lost 
Jiiinano  tribe),  which  were  abandoned  in 
conseciiience  ol  .Vpache  invasions  about 
1675.  The  entire  Pueblo  i»oi)iilation  to- 
day numbers  barely  10,000  souls  in  25 
villages. 

About  this  time  we  begin  to  observe 
the  first  signs  ol  revolt,  due  partly  to  the 
exactions  of  the  Siianish  military  author- 
ities, but  more,  apparently,  to  the  at- 
tachment of  the  Indians,  particularly  the 
medicine-men,  to  their  own  native  cere- 
monies and  religion.  About  the  year 
1650  the  wilil  tribes,  known  collectively 
as  Apache,  began  the  series  of  destruc- 
tive raids  which  continued  down  almost 
to  the  present  century.  Increasing  fric- 
tion between  the  missionaries  and  the 
military  administration  prevented  any 
united  effort  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Missionaries  were  killed  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts and  several  ]nieblos  were  wiped  out 
by  the  wikl  tribes,  until  in  1675,  after  the 
inurder  of  several  mi.«sionaries  and  civil- 
ians and  the  execution  or  other  ]Hinish- 
nient  of  the  jirincipals  concerned,  the 
I’ueblo  chiefs,  led  by  Pope  (ip  v. ) of  Pan 
Juan,  sent  to  the  governor  a message  de- 
claring that  they  would  kill  all  the  Ppan- 
iards  and  flee  to  the  mountains  before 
they  would  permit  their  medicine-men  to 
be  harmed.  Gonditions  rapidly  grew 
worse,  until  it  was  evident  that  a general 
consiiiracy  was  on  foot  and  an  appeal  was 
sent  to  .Mexico  by  the  governor  for  re- 
intorcenients.  Before  help  could  arrive, 
however,  the  storm  broke,  on  .\iigust  10, 
1680,  the  historic  Pueblo  revolt,  organ- 
ized and  led  by  Pope. 

Pays  Bancroft  (Hist.  Ariz.  and  N.  .Mex., 
1889) : “ It  was  the  jilaii  of  the  New  Mexi- 
cans to  utterly  exterminatethePpaniards; 
and  in  the  massacre  none  were  spared — 
neither  soldier,  priest,  or  settler,  p(>r.sonal 
friend  or  foe,  young  or  old,  man  or 
woman — excejit  that  a few  lu'aiitilnl 
women  and  girls  were  kept  as  captives.” 


Tho.se  in  the  S.  were  warned  in  time  to 
escape,  but  those  in  the  N.,  F.,and  W.  per- 
ished to  the  number  of  over  400 jiersons, 
including  21  missionaries  (see  list,  ibid., 
p.  179).  Santa  Fe  itself,  with  a Spanish 
population  of  1,000,  alter  a battle  lasting 
all  day,  was  besieged  nearly  a week  by 
6,000  Indians,  who  were  finally  driven 
off  by  Gov.  Otermin  in  a desperate  .«(n1ie 
in  which  the  Indians  lost  650  killed. 
The  result  was  the  entire  evacuation  of 
New  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards  until  its 
recomiuest  by  Vargas  in  1 692-94,  when 
most  of  the  missions  were  reestablishe<l. 
The  Pueblo  spirit  was  not  crushed,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  summer  of  161I6  there 
was  another  outbn'ak  by  five  tribes,  n>- 
snlting  in  the  death  of  live  missionaries, 
besides  other  Spaniards.  The  rising  was 
soon  subdued,  except  among  the  llojii, 
who  deferred  submission  until  1700,  but 
only  one  of  their  seven  cr  eight  towns, 
Awatobi,  would  consent  to  receive  mis- 
sionaries again.  hor  the  favor  thus 
shown  to  Christians  the  other  Hopi  com- 
bined fon-es  and  utterly  destroyed  .\wa- 
tobi  and  killed  many  of  its  jieople  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  Hopi  did  not 
again  become  a mission  tribe,  but  in  1742 
more  than  440  Tigiia,  who  had  fled  to  the 
Hopi  at  the  time  of  the  great  revolt,  were 
brought  back  and  distributed  among  the 
missions  of  the  Hio  Grande  until  they 
could  be  ri'settled  in  a new  town  of  their 
own.  {Hoe  Sami i a.) 

In  1766  Father  iMirabal  estaldished  a 
mission  among  the  wild  Jicarilla,  on 
Trampas  r.,  a few  leagues  from  Taos,  X. 
Mex.  In  1746  and  1749  attempts  were 
made  to  gather  a jiart  of  the  Xavaho  into  2 
new  missions  established  in  the  neighlior- 
hoodof  Laguna,  but  the  undertaking  was 
a failure.  In  the  latter  year  the  numln'r 
of  Christian  Indians  in  Xew  Mexico,  in- 
cluding the  vicinity  of  K1  Pa.so,  was  re- 
ported to  he  about  16,000.  By  this  time 
the  territory  had  heen  organized  as  a 
bishopric,  and  with  the  increase  of  the 
Spanish  jiopulation  the  relative  imjxir- 
tance  of  the  mission  work  declined.  In 
1780-81  an  e]ndemic.  of  smalliiox  carried 
off  so  many  of  the  Christian  Indians  that 
by  order  of  the  governor  the  survivors 
were  the  next  year  concentrated  into  20 
missions,  the  other  stations  being  discon- 
tinued. As  the  Indians  assimilated  with 
the  Sjtanish  population  the  missions 
gradually  took  on  the  character  of  ordi- 
nary church  establishments,  the  Francis- 
cans being  sujierscded  hy  secular  i>riests. 
The  majority  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 
to-day,  excepting  those  of  Hopi  and  Zufii, 
are  at  least  nominal  Christians. 

In  the  more  recent  historic  period  work 
has  also  been  conducti'd  at  several  pue- 
blos by  various  Protestant  denominations. 
In  1854  a Baptixt  minister.  Rev.  Samuel 
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Gorman,  be^jaii  a mission  at  Laguna,  N. 
lUex.,  which  was  kojit  np  for  several 
years.  In  1H9I  Ih'v.  C.  1‘.  Coe,  of  the 
same  denomination,  began  a similar  work 
for  the  Hopi  of  Arizona.  The  Me^uioniles, 
represented  by  Rev.  II.  K.  Voth,  had  be- 
gun a year  earlier  at  Oraibi  a siure.^sful 
work  among  the  llopi,  which  is  still  car- 
ried on,  being  now  in  charge  of  Revs. 
Jacob  Lp))  and  John  T>.  Frey. 

About  the  y(‘ar  J87()  the  J‘rexbiiU;rkms, 
through  Rev.  John  Menanl,  established  a 
mission  at  Laguna,  the  undertaking  being 
atterward  extended  to  Jemez  and  Zuni, 
N.  ^lex.,  besides  an  industrial  school 
opt'iied  at  Albu<pier(|ue  in  1881.  By 
means  of  a printing  j)ress  operated  at  La- 
guna, with  the  aid  of  Indian  |)ui)ils,  sev- 
eral small  devotional  and  reading  Ixjoks 
have  been  j)ublished  by  IMenanl  and  Ber- 
covitz,  connected  with  the  mission,  which 
still  continues. 

With  the  exception  of  those  among  the 
llo})i,  before  the  great  revolt,  the  only 
missions  in  Arizona  before  the  transfer  of 
the  territory  to  the  United  States  were 
two  in  number,  viz.:  San  Xavier  del  Bac 
and  San  Miguel  de  Guevavi,  established 
under  Jeanll  auspices  on  the  upper  waters 
of  Santa  Cruz  r.,  among  a subtribe  of  the 
Pima,  about  1732. 

The  Pima  missions  were  a northern  ex- 
tension of  the  Jesuit  mission  foundation 
of  northern  Sonora,  iMexico.  The  noted 
German  Jesuit  explorer.  Father  Eusebio 
Kino  (properly  Kuhne),  made  several 
missionary  expeditions  into  s.  Arizona  be- 
tween 1692  and  his  death  in  1710,  but  so 
far  as  known  no  regular  stations  were  es- 
tablished until  long  after  his  death,  the 
first  i>riests  in  charge  in  1732  being  two 
other  Germans,  Father  Felipe  Segesser, 
at  Bac,  and  Father  Juan  Grashoffer,  at 
Guevavi.  Besides  the  main  establish- 
ment, several  other  Indian  villages  were 
designated  as  ‘visitas,’  or  visiting  sta- 
tions. The  Pima  mission  never  flour- 
ished. In  1750  the  tribes  revolted  and 
the  missions  were  plundered,  most  of  the 
missionaries  esca])ing,  ajid  by  tbe  time 
peace  was  restored  t he  contest  had  begun 
against  the  Jesuits,  which  resulted  in  the 
expidsion  of  the  order  from  Spanish  ter- 
ritory in  1767.  Their  ]>lace  was  at  onc(‘ 
filled  by  the  Franciscans,  but  tbe  work 
languisbed  and  steadily  declined  under 
the  attacks  from  tlu'  wild  tribes.  About 
the  year  1780'( iuevavi  was  abandoned  in 
con.secpience  of  Aj^aclu'  raids,  and  Tuma- 
cacori,  in  the  same  gcmeral  region,  was 
made  mission  head(|uarters.  The  work 
came  to  an  end  by  decree*  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government  in  1828,  shortly  after 
the  transfer  of  aufhoritv  from  Spain  to 
M('.\ico. 

C.Ai.iKoKNiA. — .\s  in  otlu'f  partsof  Span- 
ish America,  the  Ottholics  were  the  sole 


mission  workers  in  California  until  within 
a very  recent  jeeriod.  The  most  noted  of 
all  the  Spanish  missions  were  the  Fran- 
ciscan missions  of  California,  who.se  story 
is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  history 
and  romance  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
whose  ruins  still  stand  as  the  most  pic- 
ture.'ique  landmarks  of  the  region.  Their 
story  has  been  told  so  often  tliat  we  need 
not  here  go  into  details.  Tbe  first  one 
was  established  in  1769  at  Han  lliego, 
near  the  s.  boundary,  by  Father  Junfj)ero 
Herra  (b)  whose  memory  a monument 
was  ercc'ted  at  Monterey  in  1891 ),  wdio  ad- 
vanced slowly  along  the  coast  and  passed 
the  work  on  to  hissuccessoi\s,  until  in  1828 
there  was  a chain  of  21  prosi)erous  mi.s- 
sions  extending  northwanl  to  beyond 
Han  Francisco  bay.  The  full  list,  in  the 
order  of  their  establishment,  with  the 
names  of  the  founders  or  suj)eriors  in 
charge  of  the  Califorida  nussion  district 
at  the  time,  is  as  follows;  1,  Han  Diego  de 
Alcala  (Herra,  1769);  2,  Han  Carlos  Bor- 
romeo  de  JMonterey,  alias  Carmel  (Herra, 
1770);  3,  Han  Antonio  de  Padua  (Herra, 
1771,  July);  4,  Han  Gabriel  Arcangel 
(Herra,  1771,  Hept. );  5,  Han  Luis  Obisjjo 
de  Tolosa  (Herra,  1772);  6,  Han  Franci.«co 
de  Asis,  alias  Dolores  (Herra,  1776,  Oct.); 
7,  San  Juan  Capistrano  (Herra,  1776, 
Nov.);  8,  Santa  Clara  (Herra,  1777);  9, 
Han  Buenaventura  ( Herra,  1782);  10,  Santa 
Barbara  (Palou,  1786);  11,  La  Purisima 
Concepcion  (Palou,  1787);  12,  Santa 

Cruz  (Palou,  1791,  Hei)t. );  13,  Nuestra 
Senora  de  la  Soledad  (Palou,  1791,  Oct.); 

14,  San  Jose  (Lasuen,  1797,  June  11); 

15,  Han  Juan  Bautista  (Lasuen,  1797,  June 
24);  16,  Han  Miguel  (Lasuen,  17‘.17,  July); 
17,  Han  Fernando  Rey  (Lasuen,  1797, 
He])t. );  18,  Han  Luis  Rey  de  Francia(Peyri, 
1798);  19,  Santa  Inez  (Tapis,  1804);  20, 
Han  Rafael  (Payeras,  1817);  21,  San  Fran- 
cisc-o  Solano,  alias  Han  Solano  or  Sonoma 
(Sonoma,  1823);  22,  La  Purisima  C'oncep- 
cion,  on  lower  t'olorado  r.  (Garces, 
1780);  23,  Han  Pedro  y Han  Pablo  de 
Bicuner,  on  lower  Colorado  r.,  jwssibly  in 
Lower  ('’alifornia  (Garces,  1780). 

Among  the  many  devoted  workers 
connected  with  the  California  mi-ssions 
during  the  65  years  of  their  t'xistence  the 
most  i>rominent,  after  Herra,  are  Fathers 
Crespi,  Palou,  and  Peyri,  the  last-named 
being  the  founder,  and  fora  number  of 
years  the  superior,  of  Han  Luis  Bey, 
whii'h  shaiH'd  with  San  Diego  the  honor 
of  being  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  the  series.  In  1810  the  lU'ophyte 
))01)ulation  of  Han  Dic'go  was  1,611,  while 
that  of  Han  Luis  Key  was  1,519. 

The  mission  buildings,  constructed  en- 
tinJy  by  Indian  labor  under  supervi.sion 
of  tbe  fathers,  wen*  imjiosing  structures 
of  brick  and  stone,  some  of  which  even  in 
their  roofless  condition  have  defied  the 
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decay  of  70  years.  Around  each  mission, 
except  in  the  extreme  n.,  wore  groves  of 
palms,  l)ananas,  oranges,  olives,  and  figs, 
together  with  extensive  vineyards,  while 
more  than  400,000  cattle  ranged  the  pas- 
tures. Workshops,  schoolrooms,  store- 
rooms, chapels,  dormitories,  and  hospitals 
were  all  ])rovided  for,  and  in  addition  to 
religious  instruction  and  ordinary  school 
studies,  weaving,  pottery-making,  carpen- 
try, and  every  other  most  useful  trade 
and  occupation  were  taught  to  the  neo- 
phytes, l)esides  the  violin  and  other  in- 
struments to  those  who  displayed  apti- 
tude in  music.  There  were  fixed  hours 
for  ])rayers  and  work,  with  three  hours 
of  rest  at  noon,  and  dancing  and  other 
amusements  after  su|)per  and  the  angelus, 
which  was  one  hour  l)efore  sunset.  The 
diet  consisted  C)f  an  abundance  of  fresh 
beef,  mutton,  wheat  and  corn  bread,  and 
beans,  from  their  own  herds  and  ])lanta- 
tions.  From  the  sale  of  the  surplus  were 
bought  clothing,  tobacco,  and  trinkets 
for  the  Indians,  and  the  necessary  church 
sup])lies.  At  seasonable  intervals  there 
were  outing  excursions  to  allow  the  neo- 
phytes to  visit  their  wilder  relatives  in 
the  hills.  The  missionaries  taught  by 
practical  example  at  the  plow,  the  brick- 
kiln, and  in  the  vineyard.  Duflot  de  Mo- 
fras,  who  made  an  official  tour  of  the  mis- 
sions on  behalf  of  the  French  govern- 
ment shortly  before  their  utter  ruin,  says: 
“Necessity  'makes  the  missionaries  indus- 
trious. Oue  is  struck  with  astonishment 
at  seeing  that  with  such  small  resources, 
generally  without  any  European  work- 
men, and  with  the  aid  of  savage  popula- 
tions whose  intelligence  was  of  the  lowest 
order  and  who  were  often  hostile,  besides 
the  vast  agricultural  culture,  they  have 
been  al)le  to  execute  such  extensive 
works  of  architecture  and  mechanical 
structures,  such  as  mills,  machinery,  and 
workshops,  besides  bridges,  roads,  and 
canals  for  irrigation.  The  construction 
of  almost  all  these  inissions  required  that 
timber,  often  cut  upon  stee]>  mountains, 
should  be  brought  25  to  30  miles,  ancl 
that  the  Indians  should  be  taught  how  to 
make  lime,  cut  stone,  and  inould  bricks. 
This  fact  can  not  be  mistaken — it  was 
not  nuu’ely  by  proselytism  that  the  old 
missionaries  succeeded  iu  attracting  the 
Indians.  In  the  work  of  their  conver- 
sion, if  religion  was  tlu'  end,  material 
comfort  was  the  means.  The  mission- 
aries had  re-solved  the  great  problem  of 
making  labor  attractive.’’ 

The  Indiansthemsclves,  of  many  tribes 
and  dialects,  wi're  for  the  most  jiart  un- 
warlike  and  tractable,  hut  without  native 
energy,  and  jirobably,  in  their  original 
condition,  lower  in  tlu*  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion and  morality  than  any  others  wirliin 
the  limits  of  the' United  States.  Infanti- 


cide jirevailed  to  such  a degree  that  even 
the  most  earnest  efforts  of  the  mission- 
aries were  unable  to  stain])  it  out,  the  fact 
showing  how  little  the  new  teaching 
really  affected  the  dee])er  instinct  of  the 
savage.  Although  there  were  freijuent 
raids  by  the  wild  tribes,  there  was  little 
serious' 0))j)Osition  to  mission  disci jiline, 
which  was  siipjiorted  when  necessary  by 
military  assistance  Ironi  the  nearest  gar- 
rison. Des])ite  regular  life,  abundance  of 
food,  and  proper  clothing  according  to  the 
season,  the  liitlian  withered  away  under 
the  restrictions  of  civilization  siqiple- 
mented  by  eiiideinic  disea.ses  introduced 
by  the  military  garrisons  or  the  seal  hunt- 
ers along  the  coast.  The  death  rate  was 
so  enormous  in  s])ite  of  a])])arent  material 
advancement  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
former  factor  alone  would  have  brought 
about  the  extinction  of  the  missions  with- 
in a few  generations. 

But  all  this  prosi)erity  at  last  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  recently  established 
revolutionary  government  of  Mexico,  and 
in  1833-84  decrees  were  ])assed  to  “secu- 
larize’’ the  missions  and  to  expel  the 
missionaries,  who,  as  S])aniards,  were 
hated  by  therevolutionists.  The  mission 
funds  a'nd  vast  herds  were  confiscated, 
the  lands  were  disti  ibuted  to  eager  ]>olit- 
ical  adventurers,  and  minor  vandals  com- 
pleted the  work  of  destruction  by  taking 
even  the  tiles  from  the  roofs  and  digging 
up  the  vines  and  fruit  trees  in  the  gar- 
dens. Some  abortive  j)rovision  was  made 
for  the  Indians,  of  which  in  their  help- 
lessness they  were  unable  to  avail  them- 
selves, and 'in  a few  years,  left  without 
their  i)rotectors,  they  liad  again  scattered 
to  the  mountains  and  swamj)S  or  sunk 
into  the  lowest  degradation  in  the  new 
mining  towns.  In  1834,  when  the  blow 
came,  the  California  missions  had  30,(150 
Indians,  with  424,000  cattle,  62,500 
horses  and  mules;  321,900  sheep,  goats, 
and  hogs;  and  produced  122,500  bushels 
of  wheat  and  corn.  In  1842  there  re- 
mained only  4,450  Indians,  28,220  cattle, 
and  the  rest  in  ]>ro])ortion.  To-day,  ac- 
cording to  official  re])ort,  there  remain  of 
the  old  Mission  Indians  only  2,855,  whose 
condition  is  a subject  of  constant  .seri- 
ous concern  to  philanthro])ists. 

Two  other  (’alifornia  missions  have  a 
briefer  history.  In  1780  the  military 
commander  of  the  Sonora  district  detiw- 
mined  to  establish  among  the  warlike 
Yuma  two  garrison  jiosts  with  colony  and 
mi.«sion  attachments,  desjiite  the  jirotests 
of  the  missionaries  concerned,  who  fore- 
saw that  the  combination  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  tfieir  own  jiart  of  the  work. 
Two  sites  were  selected,  liowever,  in  the 
tall  ot  tlie  year  on  the  w liankol  the  Col- 
orado— tlieone.  La  I’un'sima  C’oiu‘e])cion, 
occupying  the  site  ot  old  Ft  Yuma,  the 
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other,  San  Pedro  y Pal)lode  Bieuiier,  bein<j 
8or  lOni.  lower  down,  possibly  just  across 
the  present  Mexican  l)order.  Pnrisiina 
mission  was  placed  in  charge  of  Father 
Francisco  Garces,  the  explorer,  with 
Father  Juan  Barreneche  as  his  assistant, 
while  the  other  was  given  over  to  Fatliers 
Diaz  and  Moreno.  The  event  was  as  j)re- 
dicted.  Within  a year  the  Yuma  were 
roused  to  hostility  by  the  methods  and 
broken  promises  of  the  military  com- 
mander. In  July,  1781,  both  settlements 
were  attacked  almost  simultaneously,  the 
buildings  plundered  and  burned,  the 
commander  and  every  man  of  the  small 
garrison  killed  afteradesperate  resistance, 
the  four  missionaries  and  nearly  all  the 
men  of  the  colonies  also  butchered,  and 
the  women  and  several  others  carried  off 
as  captives.  A subsetpient  expedition 
re.scued  the  captives  and  buried  the  dead, 
but  the  Yuma  remained  unsubdued  and 
the  colony  undertaking  was  not  renew^ed. 
(See  Calif ornia,  Indians  of;  Mission  In- 
dians of  California.) 

Alaska. — Alaska  wasdiscovered  by  the 
Russians  in  1 741  and  rei  i lai  ned  a possession 
of  Russia  until  transferred  to  tlie  United 
States  in  18(17.  In  1794  regular  missionary 
w'ork  was  begun  among  the  Aleut  on  Ko- 
diak id.  by  monks  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
(Russian  orthodox)  church,  under  the 
Archimandrite  Joassaf,  with  marked  suc- 
ce.ss  among  the  islanders,  but  with  smaller 
result  among  the  more  warlike  tribes  of 
the  mainland.  Within  a few  years  the 
savage  Aleut  were  transformed  to  civilized 
Christians,  many  of  whom  were  able  to 
read,  write,  and  speak  the  Ru-ssian  lan- 
guage. Among  the  pioneer  workers  were 
Fathers  Juvenal,  murdered  in  1796  by  the 
Fskimo  for  his  opposition  to  polygamy, 
and  the  distinguished  John  Veniaminof, 
1828  to  about  1840,  the  historian  and  ])hi- 
lologist  of  the  Alaskan  tribes,  and  author 
of  a number  of  religious  and  educational 
works  in  the  Aleut  and  Tlingit  languages, 
including  an  Aleut  grammar  and  a brief 
dictionary.  Fathers  Jacob  Netzvietoff 
and  Elias  Tishnoff  also  have  made  several 
translations  into  the  Aleut  language. 
About  the  time  of  the  transfer  to  the 
United  States  the  Christian  natives  num- 
bered 12,000,  served  by  27  ]>riests  and 
deacons,  with  several  schools,  including 
a seminary  at  Sitka.  Chapels  had  been 
established  in  t>very  important  settlement 
from  Prince  William  id.  to  tlu^  outermost 
of  the  Aleutian  ids.,  a distance  of  1,800  m., 
besides  other  stations  on  the  Yukon,  Kus- 
kokwim,  ami  Nushagak  rs.,  and  regular 
(•bundles  at  Sitka,  Killisnoo,  and  Juneau. 
In  1902  the  Greek  church  had  18  minis- 
ters at  work  in  Alaska.  (See  Russian  in- 
fluence. ) 

The  first  Protestant  missions  after  the 
transfer  to  t he  U nite'  1 St  ates  were  begun  1 ly 


the  Preshyterians  in  1877,  under  thesuper- 
vi.sionof  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  Mrs 
A.  R.  McFarland,  with  head(|uartersatFt 
AVrangell,  where  a school  had  already 
been  organized  by  .some  Christian  Indians 
from  the  Metluxlist  station  at  Ft  Simp- 
son, Brit.  Col.  Within  thenext  18  years 
some  15  stations  had  been  established 
among  the  Indians  of  the  s.  coast  and 
islaiuls,  befsides  two  among  the  Eskimo, 
at  l‘t  Barrow  and  on  St  Lawrence  id. 
Among  the  earliest  workers,  besides  those 
already  named,  were  Rev.  J.  G.  Brady, 
Rev.  E.  S.  Willard,  and  IMr  Walter  Stiles. 
The  principal  schools  were  atSitka  (1878) 
and  Juneau  (1886).  At  Pt  Barrow  a henl 
of  imported  reindeer  added  to  the  means 
of  subsistence.  The  majority  of  these 
missions  are  still  in  succe.'^sful  operation. 

The  next  ujion  the  ground  were  the 
Catholics,  who  made  their  first  establish- 
ment at  Wrangell  in  1878,  following  with 
others  at  Sitka,  Juneau,  and  Skagway.  In 
1886-87  they  entered  the  Yukon  region, 
with  missions  at  Nulato  on  the  Yukon, 
St  Ignatius  on  the  Kuskokwim,  St  IMary’s 
(Akularak),  St  .Alichael,  Nome,  Kusilvak 
id..  Nelson  id..  Holy  Cross  ( Koserefsky), 
and  others,  the  largest  schools  being  those 
at  Koserefsky  and  Nulato.  With  the  ex- 
cei>tion  of  Nulato  all  were  in  l^lskimo  ter- 
ritory. In  li)03  the  work  was  in  charge 
of  12  Jesuits  and  lay  brothers,  assisted  by 
II  sisters  of  St  Anne.  The  Innuit  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  of  Father  Francis 
Barnum  (1901 ) ranks  as  one  of  the  moat 
important  contributions  to  Eskimo  ])hil- 
ology. 

In  1884  the  Morax'ians,  })ioneer  workers 
among  the  eastern  Eskimo,  sent  a com- 
mission to  look  over  the  ground  in  Alaska, 
and  as  a result  a mission  was  established 
at  Kevinak  among  the  Eskimo  of  Kus- 
kokwim r.  in  thenext  year  by  Revs.  W.  1 1 . 
Weinland  and  J.  II.  Kilbuck,  with  their 
wives.  In  the  .eame  year  other  stations 
were  established  at  Kolmakof,  on  the 
upper  Kuskokwim,  for  Eskimo  and  In- 
dians together,  and  farther  ,s.,  at  Carmel, 
on  Nushagak  r.  In  1908  there  were  5 
mission  stations  in  Eskimo  territory,  in 
charge  of  18  white  workers,  having  21 
jiative  assistants,  with  Rev.  Adolf  Stocker 
as  superintendent.  The  reindeer  herd 
numbered  nearly  400. 

In  1886  (ho  Pjd.scopaliaxis  began  work 
with  a school  at  St  Alichael,  on  the  coast 
(Eskimo),  which  was  removed  next  year 
to  Anvik,  on  the  Yukon,  in  charge  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs  Octavius  Parker  aTid  Rev. 
,1.  H.  Chai)inan.  In  1890  a mis.don 
school  was  started  at  Pt  Hojh'  (Eskimo), 
under  Dr  J.  B.  Driggs,  and  about  the 
same  time  another  among  the  Tanana 
Indians  in  the  middle  Yukon  valley,  by 
R('v.  and  Airs  T.  II.  Canham.  In  1908 
the  Epi.'^copalians  in  Alaska,  white  and 
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native,  connted  13  clmruheH,  a boanlin]j 
school,  and  7 day  schools,  with  a total 
working  force  of  31. 

The  Baptists  also  began  work  in  1886 
on  Kodiak  id.,  under  Mr  W.  E.  Roscoe. 
In  1893  a large  orphanage  was  erected 
on  Wood  id.,  opposite  Kodiak,  by  the 
Woman’s  Home  IMission  Society,  its 
sphere  of  intluence  now  including  a great 
part  of  the  Alaska  ])eninsula  westward 
from  IMt  St  Elias. 

The  Methodists,  beginning  also  in  1886, 
have  now  several  stations  in  s.  e.  Alaska, 
together  with  the  nourishing  Jesse  Lee 
Industrial  Home,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  IMethodist  Woman’s  Home  IMission 
Society,  on  Unalaska  iil. 

In  1887  tlie  Swedish  Eeangeiiad  Union 
of  Sweden,  through  Revs.  Axel  Karlson 
and  Adolf  Lydell,  respectively,  estab- 
lished stations  at  Unalaklik  on  Bering 
sea  (Lskinio)  and  at  Yakutat,  on  the  s. 
coast  among  the  Tlingit.  In  1900,  in 
consequence  of  an  e])idemic,  an  orphanage 
was  founded  on  Golofnin  bay.  The  civ- 
ilizing and  Christianizing  influence  of 
the  Swedish  mission  is  manifest  over  a 
large  area. 

In  1887  the  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  began  work  on  Douglas  id.,  near 
Juneau,  through  Messrs  E.  W.  Weesner 
and  W.  II.  Bangham,  chiefly  for  the 
white  ])opulation.  In  1892  a school  was 
opened  among  the  Kake  Indians  of  Kuiu 
and  Kupreanof  ids.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Oregon  meeting,  and  in  1897 
another  mission,  under  the  aus])ices  of 
the  California  meeting,  was  (‘stablished 
among  the  Eskimo  in  Kotzebuesd.  Here 
al.«o  is  now  a large  reindeer  herd. 

In  1890  the  (i’omjregationalists,  under 
aus])ices  of  the  American  Missionary  As- 
.sociation,  established  the  Eskimo  mi.«sion 
school  of  Wales,  at  C.  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
Bering  str. , under  Messrs  W.  T.  Lopp 
and  H.  R.  Thornton,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  afterward  assassinated  by  some  re- 
bellious pu])ils.  In  1902  the  school  was 
in  prosperous  condition,  with  more  than 
a hundred  ])U])ils  and  a herd  of  about 
1,200  reindeer. 

In  1900  the  Lutherans,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Norwegian  Evangelical 
Church,  e.stablished  an  orphanage  at  the 
Teller  reindeer  station,  Port  Clarence, 
Bering  str.,  under  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig,  a.s- 
sisted  by  ]\Ir  A.  Hovick,  the  missionaries 
having  'charge  also  of  the  Government 
reindeer  herds  at  the  place.  It  was  at 
Teller  station  that  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
in  1892,  inaugurated  the  experiment  of 
introducing  Siberian  reindeer  to  supide- 
ment  tbe  rapidly  diminishing  food  supjily 
of  the  natives,  as  the  whale  had  been 
practically  exterminated  from  tin*  .Alaska 
coast.  The  exj)eriment  has  proved  a 
comi)lete  success,  the  original  imported 
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herd  of  53  animals  having  increased  to 
more  than  15,000,  with  jwomise  of  solv- 
ing the  ])robleni  of  subsistence  for  the 
Eskimo  as  effectually  as  was  done  by  the 
sheep  introduced  by  the  ol<I  Franci.scans 
among  the  Pueblos  and  through  them  the 
Navalio. 

For  AIetlakatl.v,  see  ('anada,  IFcst. 

Pkesent  Conditions. — It  may  be  said 
that  at  present  practically  every  tribe 
ollicially  recognized  within  the  United 
States  is  under  the  missionar}'  influence 
of  some  religious  denomination,  workers 
of  several  denominations  frecpiently  la- 
boring in  the  same  tribe.  The  com])lete 
withdrawal  of  Government  aid  to  denom- 
inati(mal  schools  some  years  ago  for  a 
time  seriously  crip|)led  the  work  and 
obliged  some  of  the  smaller  bo<lies  to 
abandon  the  mission  held  entirely.  The 
larger  religious  bodies  have  met  the  diffi- 
culty by  special  provision,  notably  in  tlie 
case  of  the  Catholics,  by  means  of  aid 
afforded  by  the  Preservation  Society,  the 
Maniuette  League,  and  by  the  liberality 
of  Mother  Katharine  Drexel,  founder 
of  the  ( Inter  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
for  Indianand  Negro  mission  work.  The 
Catholic  work  is  organized  under  su])er- 
vision  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions,  established  in  1874,  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington.  The  report  for 
1904  shows  a total  of  178  Indian  churches 
and  chapels  served  by  152  ])riests;  71 
boarding  and  26  day  schools,  with  109 
teaching  prie.sts,  384  sisters,  and  138  other 
religious  or  secular  teacliers  and  school 
assistants.  The  principal  orders  engaged 
are  the  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and  Bene- 
dictines, and  the  sisters  of  the  orders  of 
St  Francis,  St  Anne,  St  Benedict,  St  Jo- 
seph, IMercy,  and  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Of  the  other  leading  denominations  en- 
gaged in  Indian  mission  work  within  the 
United  States  proper,  according  to  the 
official  Report  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  for  1903,  the  Presbi/teriaiis 
come  first, with  101  churches,  69  ordained 
missionaries  and  a proportionate  force 
of  other  workers,  and  32  schools.  Next 
the  Methodists,  with  40  ordained  mission- 
aries, but  with  only  one  .school;  Episeo- 
ped'ians,  14  missions,  28  ordained  mis- 
sionaries, and  17  schools;  Baptists,  14 
missions,  15  ordained  missionaries,  and  4 
schools — exclusive  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tists, not  reported;  Congregatioualists 
(.American  AIi.«sionary  Association!,  10 
missions,  12  ordained  missionaries,  and  5 
schools;  10  missions,  15or(lained 

missionaries,  and  1 school;  Mennonites,  b 
missions,  6 ordained  missionaries,  Init  no 
school;  ^f(lravians,  3 missions,  3 ordained 
missionaries,  and  no  school.  Statistics 
for  any  other  denominations,  including 
the  Mormons,  are  not  given.  The  mis- 
sionary work  of  each  denomination  re- 
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porteil  is  in  charge  of  a central  organiza- 
tion. 

Canada,  East;  Newfoundland,  etc. — 
C’anada,  being  oi'iginallya  French  posses- 
sion, the  mission  work  for  a century  and 
a half  was  almost  entirely  with  ihe  Calh- 
oUrs.  Port  Royal,  now  Annaj)olis,  Nova 
Scotia,  was  founded  in  1605,  and  tlie  res- 
ident priest.  Father  Flcche,  <livided  his 
attention  between  the  French  settlers  and 
the  neighboring  Micmac.  In  1611  the 
Jesuits,  Fathers  Peter  Piard  and  Ene- 
mond  Masse,  arrived  from  France,  but 
finding  work  among  the  Micmac  made 
diflicult  by  the  opj)()sition  of  the  govern- 
or, they  went  to  the  Abnaki,  among 
whom  they  established  a mission  on  Mt 
Desert  id.,  Maine,  in  1618.  The  mission 
was  destroyed  in  its  very  beginning  by 
the  Enjilish  Captain  Argali  (see  AVw 
Eiiglanil).  In  1610  work  was  resumed 
among  the  Micmac  and  the  Malecite  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  lower 
t^uebec  under  the  Recollet  Franciscans 
and  continued  for  at  least  half  a century. 
The  most  distinguished  of  these  Recol- 
iets  was  Father  Clirestien  l^e  Clerc<|,  who, 
while  stationed  at  the  Micmac  mission  of 
Gaspe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
from  1655  to  about  1665,  mastered  the 
language  and  devised  for  it  a system-  of 
hieroglyphic  writing  which  is  still  in  use 
in  the  tribe.  Another  of  the  same  order 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  compile  a 
dictionary  of  a Canadian  language,  but 
the  work  is  now  lost.  The  eastern  mis- 
sions continued,  under  varying  auspices 
and  fortunes,  until  the  taking  of  Louis- 
burg,  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  Flnglish  in  1745, 
when  all  the  missionaries  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  were  either  deported 
or  compelled  to  seek  other  refuge.  In 
their  absence  the  Abbe  Maillard,of  Nova 
Scotia,  ministered  for  some  years  to  the 
Micmac  and  the  Malecite,  at  first  in  secret 
and  then  openly  after  the  peace  of  1760. 
To  him  we  owe  a Micmac  grammar  and 
a treatise  on  the  customs  of  the  Indians. 
It  was  not  until  within  tlu‘  last  centu- 
ry, when  international  and  sectarian  jeal- 
ousies had  largely  jiassed  away,  that  the 
work  was  resumed,  continuing  without 
interruption  to  the  present  time. 

Work  was  begun  in  1615  by  the  Re- 
collets among  the  roving  Montagnais 
and  Algonkin  of  the  Saguenay,  Ottawa, 
and  lower  St  Lawrence  region.  'I'lie 
pioneers  were  Fathers  Dolbeau,  Jamet, 
and  Du  Plessis,  together  with  Father  Le 
Caron  ill  the  Huron  .field.  In  1686  Dol- 
b(‘au  had  extimded  his  ministrations  to 
the  outlying  bands  of  tlu*  remote  I'iskimo 
of  Labrador.  The  principal  missions  were 
established  at  Tadousac  (Montagnais), 
the  great  trading  re.«ort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Saguenay;  (uispe  ( iMontagnais  and 
Micmac)  and  Three  Rivers  (Montagnais 


and  Algonkin),  all  in  Quebec  province; 
Miscou,  N.  B.,  for  the  Micmac,  and  on 
Georgian  bay  for  the  Hurons.  In  161^5 
the  Recollets  called  the  Jesuits  to  their 
aid,  and  a few  years  later  withdrew  en- 
tirely, leaving  the  work  to  be  continued 
by  the  latter  order.  In  1637  the  Jesuit 
mission  of  St  Joseph  was  founded  by  Le 
Jeune  at  Sillery,  near  (Quebec,  and  soon 
became  the  most  important  colony  of  the 
christianized  Montagnais  and  Algonkin. 
In  1()46,  at  the  reque.st  of  the  Abnaki, 
Father  Gabriel  Druillettes  was  sent  to 
that  tribe.  In  consequence  of  the  later 
New  Plngland  wars,  large  numbers  of  the 
Abnaki  and  other  more  southerly  tribes 
took  refuge  in  the  Canadian  missions  (see 
New  England). 

In  1641  Imthers Charles  Raymbaultand 
Isaac  Jogues,  among  the  Ottawa  bands 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  accom})aiiied  a ]iarty  tothe  far  W. 
and  di.scovered  the  great  L.  Sujierior, 
planting  a cross  and  preaching  in  the 
camps  about  the  present  San  It  Ste  Marie, 
Mich.  In  the  next  year  a regular  mis- 
sion was  established  among  t he  Ni])i.ssing, 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.  Other  mi.ssions  followed,  con- 
tinuing until  the  (lisi)ersion  of  the  Algon- 
kin tribes  by  the  Irocpiois  in  1650.  Most 
of  the  fugitives  tied  westward,  roving 
along  tlie  shores  of  L.  Superior  without 
missionary  attention  until  visited  by 
the  Jesuit  Aflouez  in  1667.  Other  names 
counecteil  with  this  early  Algonkin  mis- 
sion were  those  of  Pijart,  Garreau,  and 
the  pioneer  exjjlorcr  Rene  Menard.  In 
1657  the  first  Suli»icians  arrived  at  (Quebec 
from  France,  and  soon  afterward  bi'gan 
work  among  the  neighboring  tribes,  but 
with  principal  attention  to  the  Iroquois 
colonies  on  both  shores  of  L.  Ontario,  at 
C^uinte  and  Oswegatchie  (see  New  York). 
To  this  ])eriod  biJongs  the  wonderful  ca- 
noe voyage  of  discovery  by  the  two  Sul- 
picians,  Galince  and  Dollier  de  (''as.'jon, 
in  1669-70,  from  [Montreal  upthrough  the 
great  lakes  to  Mackinaw,  where  they  wen' 
welcomed  by  the  Jesuits  Dablon  and 
Manjuette,  and  then  home,  by  way  of 
French  r.,  Ni]>issing,  and  the  Ottawa.  No 
less  inq>ortant  was  the  discovery  of  an 
overland  route  from  the  St  Lawrence  to 
Hudson  bay  in  1671-72  by  the  Sieur  St 
Simon,  accompanied  by  the  Jesuit  Charles 
Albanel.  .\scending  the  Saguenay  from 
Tadousac  they  crossed  the  divide,  and 
after  10  months  of  toilsonu'  travel  finally 
reached  the  bay  lu'ar  the  mouth  of  Bu- 
pert  r.,  where  .Mbanel,  the  first  missionary 
to  penetrate  this  iH'inote  region,  sjn'nt 
some  time  ])reachingand  baptizing  among 
the  wandering  [Maskegon  along  the  shore. 
In  1720  a number  of  the  christianized 
InMjuois,  with  fragmentsof  the  .Algonkin 
bands,  after  years  of  shifting  about,  were 
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gathered  into  a new  mission  settlement 
at  Oka,  or  Lake  of  tlie  Two  IVIountains 
(Lac  des  Deux  Montagnes),  also  known 
under  its  Iroquois  name  of  Canasadaga, 
on  the  N.  l>ank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  above 
the  island  of  Montreal.  It  still  exists  as 
one  of  the  principal  Indian  settlements. 

Among  the  earlier  missionaries  in  this 
region  who  have  made  important  con- 
tributions to  Algom|uian  philology  may 
* he  noted:  Father  Louis  Andre,  Jesuit, 
who  spent  more  than  40  years  with  tlie 
Montagnais  and  theAlgonkin,  from  1009, 
leaving  behind  him  a manuscript  diction- 
ary of  the  Algonkin,  besides  a great 
body  of  other  material;  Father  .Antonio 
Silvy,  Jesuit,  of  the  same  ])eriod,  author 
of  a manuscript  Montagnais  dictionary; 
Father  I’ierre  Laure,  .Jesuit,  with  the 
Montagnais,  1720-38,  author  of  a manu- 
script Montagnais  grammar  and  diction- 
ary, and  other  works;  Father  Jean  Alathe- 
vet,  Snlpician,  at  Oka,  1746  to  1781,  the 
author  of  an  Abnaki  dictionary;  Father 
Vincent  Guichart,  ministering  to  Algon- 
kin and  Iroquois  at  Oka  from  1754  until 
his  death  in  1793,  master  of  both  lan- 
guages and  author  of  a manuscript  Algon- 
kin grammar;  the  Abb6  Thavenet,  Sul- 
pician,  at  Oka,  from  about  1793  to  1815, 
author  of  an  Algonkin  grammar  and 
dictionary  and  other  miscellany,  still 
in  manuscript;  Father  J.  B.  ha  Brosse, 
Jesuit,  with  the  Montagnais  and  Malecite, 
1754  to  his  death  in  1782,  author  of  a 
number  of  religious  and  teaching  works 
in  the  Montagnais  language.  Among  the 
most  distinguished  laborers  within  the 
last  century  in  the  Montagnais,  Algonkin, 
and  Maskegon  territories,  stretching  from 
the  St  Lawrence  to  Hudson  bay,  may  be 
named  Fathers  1 )urocher(  1829-73),  Garin 
( 184.5-57),  Laverlochere  (184.5-51 ),  Lebret 
( 1 86 1 -69) , ( I ueguen  ( 1 864-88  -f ) , and 
I’revost  (1873-88  i ),  all  of  the  Oblate 
order,  and  each  the  author  of  some  im- 
I)ortant  contribution  to  American  philol- 
ogy. Kev.  Charles  Guay  has  given  atten- 
tion to  the  language  among  the  Micmac 
of  New  Brunswick.  In  recent  years  the 
mo.«t  [)rominent  name  is  that  of  Father 
J.  A.  Cuoq,  vSulpician,  already  noted, 
missionary  at  Oka  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  beginning  in  1847,  master  of  the 
Motnuvk  and  Algonkin  languages,  and 
author  of  a dictionary  of  each,  besides 
numerous  other  important  linguistic 
works. 

According  to  the  othcial  Canadian  In- 
dian Report  for  1906  the  (’atholic  Indians 
of  the  five  eastern  provinces  numbered 
18,064,  including  all  those  of  Prince 
Edward  id.,  .\ova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, nearly  all  tho.se  of  (iuebec,  and 
two-fifths  of  the  Christian  Indians  of 
Ontario.  Every  settlement  of  impor- 
tance had  a church,  school,  or  visiting 


priest,  the  standard  for  industry  being 
fair,  for  temperance  good,  and  for  honesty 
and  general  morality  exceptionally  high. 

The  noted  LIuron  missions  hold  a place 
bv  themselves.  The  beginning  was  made 
by  the  Kecollet,  Joseph  le  Caron,  who 
accompanied  Chanq)lain  on  his  visit  to 
the  Huron  country  in  1615.  The  tribe 
at  that  time  occupied  the  shores  of  Geor- 
gian bay,  Ontario,  and  with  other  incor- 
porated'bands  may  have  numbered  10,000 
souls  or  more  (some  estimates  are  much 
higher),  in  from  15  to  30  towns  or  villages, 
several  of  which  were  strongly  ])ali.saded. 
Thev  were  pi'obably  then  of  strength 
equM  to  that  of  their  hereditary  eneniies 
and  final  destroyers,  the  Iroquois  of  New 
York.  In  more  or  less  close  alliance  w ith 
the  Ilurons  were  the  cognate  Tionontati 
and  Neutrals,  farther  to  the  s.  and  s.  w., 
in  the  peninsula  between  L.  Flrie  and  L. 
Huron.  Le  Caron  .si>ent  the  winter  with 
the  Ilurons  and  Tionontati,  establi.died 
the  mission  of  St  Gal)riel,  made  a brief 
dictionary  of  the  language,  and  returned 
to  the  French  settlements  in  the  spring. 
The  work  was  continued  for  some  years 
by  other  Recollets,  Gabriel  Sagard,  au- 
thor of  a Huron  dictionary  and  a history 
of  the  Recollet  missions,  and  Nicholas 
Viel,  who  was  murdered  t)y  an  Indian 
about  1624.  In  1625  the  Jesuits  arrived 
in  Canada  to  assist  the  Rccollets,  and  the 
next  year  the  heroic  Jean  de  Brebeuf  and 
another  Jesuit,  with  Father  Joseph  Dal- 
lion.  Recollet,  reached  St  Gabriel.  The 
Neutrals  also  were  now  visited,  l)ut  with- 
out successful  result.  The  work  was 
brought  to  a temporary  close  by  the 
English  occupancy  of  Canada  in  1629. 

In  1634,  after  the  restoration  of  French 
control,  the  work  was  resumed,  this  time 
by  the  Jesuits  alone,  with  Brel)euf  as 
su])erior,  assisted  then  or  later  by  Fathers 
Daniel,  Gamier,  Jogues,  and  others  of 
less  note.  The  mission  church  of  Im- 
maculate Conception  was  built  in  1637  at 
Ossossani,  one  of  the  jirincipal  towns; 
8t  Josejih  was  established  at  Teanan- 
stayae,  the  capital,  in  the  next  year;  the 
jirincipal  war  chief  of  the  tribe  was  bap- 
tized, and  Christianity  began  to  take  root, 
in  spite  of  the  susjncions  engendered  by 
two  wasting  epidemic  visitations,  for 
which  the  missionaries  were  held  respon- 
sible and  solemnly  condemned  to  death, 
until  the  current  of  opjiosition  was  turneil 
by  Brfibeuf’s  courageous  bearing.  In 
1639  there  were  4 established  missions 
with  13  jiriests  working  in  the  Huron 
country  and  visiting  in  the  neighboring 
tribes.  St  .Marys,  on  Wye  r.,  had  been 
made  the  general  headiiuartem.  A visi- 
tation of  smallpox  again  spread  terror 
through  the  tribe  and  fora  time  renderi'd 
the  position  of  the  missionaries  unsafe. 
In  consequence  of  these  successive  ejii- 
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(lemic.«  within  a few  years  several  towns 
had  been  denopulated  and  the  tribe  so 
much  wt'akened  as  to  leave  it  an  easy 
prey  for  the  invading  Irocpiois,  whose 
inroads  now  heeame  more  constant  and 
serious  than  before. 

Jn  1641  the  Iroquois  invaded  the  Huron 
country  in  force,  killed  many,  and  car- 
ried off  many  others  to  captivity.  In 
1()48,  after  a temporary  truce,  they  re- 
sumed the  war  of  extermination,  with 
perhaj)s  2,000  warriors  well  armed  with 
guns  obtained  from  the  Dutch,  while  the 
llurons  had  oidy  bows.  On  .July  4 Tea- 
nanstayae,  or  S't  .Jose])ii,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  barrie,  was  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed, the  missionary.  Father  Anthony 
Daniel,  killed  wit  h several  hundred  of  his 
dock,  and  about  700  others  were  carried 
off  as  captives.  The  whole  country  was 
ravaged  throughout  the  fall  and  winter, 
and  one  town  aftin-  another  destroyed  or 
abandoned.  On  IMar.  10,  1040,  a thou- 
sand warriors  attacked  8t  Ignatius  town 
and  massacred  practically  the  whole 
population,  after  whicdi  they  ])roceeded 
at  once,  to  the  neighboring  town  of  St 
Louis,  where  the  burning  and  massacre 
were  rei)eated,  and  two  missionaries, 
Brebeuf  and  Father  Gabriel  Lalemant, 
killed  after  hours  of  the  most  horrible 
tortures.  An  attack  on  St  Marys,  where 
Father  KagUeneau  was  stationed,  was  re- 
pulsed, after  which  the  lro(iuois  retired. 

This  was  the  deathblow  to  the  Huron 
nation.  Fifteen  towns  were  abandoned 
and  the.  people  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion. Two  whole  town  po])ulations  sub- 
mitted to  the  conquerors  and  removed  in 
a body  to  the  Seneca  country.  Others 
tied  to  the  Tionontati,  who  were  now  in 
turn  invaded  .by  the.  Iroquois  and  com- 
pelled, by  burning  and  massacre,  with 
the  killing  of  Fathers  Gamier  and  Cha- 
banel,  to  abandon  their  country  and  tlee 
with  the  rest.  Others  took  refuge,  on  the 
islands  of  L.  Huron.  Some  joined  the 
Neutrals,  who  soon  after  met  the  .«ame 
fate. 

For  the  next  .'iO  years  the  history  of 
the  confederated  Huron  and  Tionontati 
remnants  is  a mere  record  of  flight  from 
pursuing  enemies — tlu'  Irocpiois  in  the.  F. 
and  the  Sioux  in  the  W.  A considerable 
body  which  sought  the  protection  of  the 
French,  after  several  removals  was  linally 
settled  by  Father  !M.  .1.  (’haumonot  in 
l()h:i  at  (New)  Lorc'tte,  near  Quebec, 
where  their  descendants  still  reside  (see 
IIiirouK;  L<m’Ue).  ToGhaumonot  we  owe 
a standard  grammar  and  dictionary  of 
the  Huron  language,  only  the  tirst  of 
which  is  yet  published.  In  the  mean- 
time, in  l().')G-.'i7,  two-thirds  of  this  hand 
had  Ixxlily  nMnovinl  to  the  Iroipiois coun- 
try to  escape  destruction. 


Theother fugitives, comi>osed  largely  or 
I)rincipally  of  Tionontati,  tied  successively 
to  iManitoulin  id.  in  L.  Huron;  Macki- 
naw; the  Nocjuet  ids.  in  Green  hay,  Wis. ; 
westward  to  the  Mississiiqu;  hack  to 
tireen  bay,  where  they  were  visited  by 
the  Jesuit  (Menard  in  IGGO;  to  Chegoi- 
megon,  near  the  present  Bayfield,  Wis., 
on  the  shore,  of  L.  Superior,  where  the 
Jesuit  Allouez  ministered  to  them  for 
several  years;  back,  in  1G70,  to  Macki- 
naw, whence  another  party  joined  the 
Inxjuois,  and  finally  down  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  when  that  ]X)st  was  founded  in 
1702.  In  1751  a ]>art  of  these,  under 
Father  de  la  Richard,  settled  at  San- 
dusky, Ohio.  From  this  period  the 
Wyandot,  as  they  now  began  to  be  called, 
took  their  j)lace  as  the  leading  tribe  of  the 
Ohio  region  and  the  jirivileged  lighters 
of  the  confederate  (Council  lire.  Their 
last  Jesuit  missionary.  Father  Peter 
Potier,  died  in  1781,  after  which  they 
were  served  by  occasional  visiting  priests 
and  later  by  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Methodists,  until  about  the  j)eriod  ot 
their  iT^moval  to  Kansas  in  1842  (see  In- 
terior iSlalex) . 

The  work  of  the  J'Jjiixcojxdianx  (.Angli- 
can Church)  among  the  Irocjuois  of  New 
York,  beginning  about  1700  and  continu- 
ing in  Canada  after  the  removal  of  a large 
part  of  the  confederacy  from  the  Fnited 
States,  has  already  been  noted  (see  Mid- 
dle Atlantic — Xeir  York).  In  1708  Rev. 
Thomas  Wood  of  Nova  Scotia,  having 
become  accpiainted  with  the  .\bbe  .Mail- 
lard  and  obtained  the  use  of  his  (Micmac 
manuscrii)t,  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  language,  dividing  his  ministra- 
tions thencefortli  between  the  Indians 
and  the  whiles  until  his  death  in  1778.  He 
preached  in  the  Tiative  tongue,  in  which 
he  produceil  several  religious  translations. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  <mly  work 
recoi'ded  for  this  denomination  in  this 
part  of  the  Dominion,  and  in  the  ofhcial 
Canadian  Indian  Reix>rt  for  P>00  no  In- 
dians are  emmu'rated  under  this  heading 
in  the  jirovinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  or  Prince  Kdward  id.  In 
(hu-'b'-'C  province  the  same  re]x>rt  gives 
this (h'uomination  IB)  Indians,  including 
00  .Abnaki  at  St  Francis  and  48  (Montagn- 
ais  at  Lake  St  John. 

In  Ontario  province,  besides  the  work 
already  noted  among  the  Inxjuois,  active 
and  successful  missionary  effort  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  Fi)i.wcoj)alians  among 
the  various  Chij)]x“wa  bands  and  r)thers 
since  about  1880.  One  of  the  ]>rincii)al 
stations  is  that  at  (iarden  River,  o}>j)osite 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  begun  in  1885  by  Rev. 
Mr  MciMurray,  who  was  succeeded  a few 
years  later  by  Ri'V.  F.  .A.  O’Meara,  after- 
ward stationed  on  (Manitoulin  id.,  and 
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later  at  Port  Hope  on  L.  Ontario.  Be- 
sides building  np  a tlourishing  school, 
Mr  O’Meara  found  time  to  translate  into 
the  native  lan5>:ua>:e  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  consideratjle  ])ortionsof  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament,  and  a vol- 
ume of  hymns,  the  last  in  cooperation 
with  the  Rev.  Peter  Jacobs.  He  <lied 
about  1H70.  Of  the  more  recent  period 
the  most  noted  worker  is  Rev.  K.  F.  W il- 
son,  who  bej^an  his  labors  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church  ^lission  Society 
in  18(kS.  To  his  efforts  the  Indians  owe 
the  Shinjjwauk  and  Wawanosh  homes  at 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  ( fntario,  wiiere  some  (iO 
or  80  chihlren  are  cared  for,  educated, 
and  tauffht  the  rudiments  of  trades  and 
sim})le  industries.  A school  journal, 
set  up  and  printed  by  the  Indian  boys, 
has  also  been  conducted  at  intervals, 
under  various  titles,  for  nearly  80  years. 
Mr  Wilson  is  the  author  of  a number  of 
Indian  writing's,  of  which  the  most  im- 
])ortant  is  ])robably  a ‘ IManual  of  the 
Ojibway  Language,’  for  the  use  of  mis- 
sion workers. 

In  1835  a mission  was  established  also 
on  Thames  r.,  among  the  Muusee,  a rem- 
nant of  those  Delaware  refugees  from  the 
United  States  who  for  so  many  years  of 
the  colonial  period  had  been  the  object  of 
Moravian  care  (see  Middle  Atlantic St<dei>) . 
One  of  the  pioneer  workers.  Rev.  Mr 
Flood,  translated  the  church  liturgy  into 
the  language  of  the  tribe. 

Of  17,4V)8  Christian  Indians  otlicially 
rei)orted  in  190(5  in  Ontario  j)rovince, 
5,253,  or  not  (|uite  one-third,  are  credited 
to  the  Episcopal  or  Anglican  church,  m- 
cluding — Iroquois  in  various  bands,  3,C»73; 
“Chippewasof  tluCriiames,”  593;  “()jib- 
bewas  of  L.  Superior,”  554;  “Chippewas 
and  Saulteaux  of  Treaty  No.  3”  (Mani- 
toba border),  709;  “ Munsees  of  the 
Thames”  (originally  jMoravian  converts 
from  the  United  States;  see  Middle  Atlantic 
States),  154;  ‘‘Ojibbewas  and  Ottawas  of 
iManitoulin  and  Cock  burn  ids.,”  1(59; 
Potawatomi  of  Mhdpole  id.,  79;  and  one 
or  two  smaller  groups. 

The  work  among  the  Flskimo  of  the 
Labrador  coast— otH (Jail y a part  of  New- 
foundland— is  conducted  by  the  Mora- 
vians. In  1752  a re(!onnoitering  mission- 
ary party  lauded  near  the  ])resent  Hope- 
dale,  hut  was  attacked  by  the  natives, 
who  killed  Brother  J.  C.  Ehrhardt  and  5 
sailors,  whereupon  the  survivors  returned 
home  and  the  attempt  for  a time  was 
abandoned.  One  or  two  other  exploring 
trips  were  made  for  the  same  purpose, 
an<l  in  1709  permission  to  establish  mis- 
sions on  the  Labrador  coast  was  formally 
lU^ked  by  the  Moravians  and  granted  by 
the  British  government.  In  1771  the 
first  mission  was  begun  at  Nain,  appar- 


ently by  Brother  Jens  Haven.  It  is  now 
the  chief  settlement  on  the  Labrador 
coast.  In  1776  Okak  was  establi.shed  by 
Brother  Paul  bayritz,  followed  by  Hope- 
dalein  1782,  and  Hebron  in  1830.  ^Tothese 
have  more  recently  been  adiled  Zoar  and 
Ramah.  The  efforts  of  the  missionaries 
have  been  most  succe.ssful,  the  wander- 
ing Flskimo  having  been  gathered  into 
])ermauent  settlements,  in  each  of  whicli 
are  a church,  store,  mission  residence,  and 
workshops,  with  dwelling  houses  on  the 
model  of  the  native  iglu.  Besides  receiv- 
ing religious  instruction,  the  natives  are 
taught  the  simjde  mechanical  arts,  but  to 
guard  agaimst  their  innate  improvi<lence, 
the  missionaries  have  found  it  necessary 
to  introduce  the  communal  system,  by  tak- 
ing charge  of  all  food  supjdies  to  distribute 
at  their  own  discietiou.  All  the  missions 
are  still  in  flourishing  operation,  having 
now  under  their  iufiueuce  about  1,200  of 
the  estimated  1,500  I'lskimo  along  a coast 
of  about  500  m.  in  length.  The  total 
number  of  mission  workers  is  about  30 
(see  Hind,  Labrador  Peninsula.) 

To  these  Moravian  workens  w'e  owe  a 
voluminous  boily  of  Eskimo  literature 
grammars,  dictionaries,  scrij)tural  trans- 
lations, hvnins,  and  miscellaneous  ]>ub- 
lications. ' Among  the  prominent  names 
are  those  of  Bourquin,  about  1880,  author 
of  a grammar  and  a Bible  history;  Burg- 
hardt,  gospel  translations,  1813;  Erd- 
mann, missionary  from  1834  to  1872,  a 
dictionary  and  other  works;  Freitag,  a 
manuscript  grammar,  1839;  and  Kohl- 
meister,  St  John’s  (losj)el,  1810.  The 
majority  of  these  IMoravian  jmblications 
were  issued  anonymously. 

In  1820  the  ]Vesie>ian  Methodists,  through 
Rev.  Alvin  Torry,  began  work  among  the 
immigrant  Irocpiois  of  the  Ontario  reser- 
vations, which  was  carried  on  with  not- 
able success  for  a long  term  of  years  by 
Rev.  M'illiam  (Mse.  In  1823  Mr  Case  ex- 
tended his  laborstothe  Missisauga,  a band 
of  the  Chiitpewa  n.  of  I>.  Ontario.  The 
most  important  immediate  result  was  the 
conversion  of  Peter  Jones  (Kahkewakuo- 
naby),  a half-breed,  who  W'as  afterward 
ordained,  and  became  the  principal  mis- 
sionary among  his  people  and  the  more 
remote  Chi]ipewa  bands  until  his  death 
in  185(5.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  a 
(M)llection  of  hymns  in  his  native  language 
and  also  a su'iall  ‘History  of  the  Ojeb- 
way  Indians.’  .Another  noted  mission- 
ary convert  of  this  period  was  Rhawun- 
dais,  or  John  Sunday.  Another  native 
worker  of  a somewhat  later  jieriod  was 
Rev.  Henry  Steinhauer,  Chipiu'wa,  after- 
wanl  known  as  a missionary  to  the  Cree. 
Still  another  pioneer  laborer  in  llu*  same 
region  was  Rev.  James  Evans,  aftiaward 
also  missionary  to  the  Cree  and  inventor 
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of  a Cree  syllabary.  Contemporary  with 
the  transfer  of  Evans  and  Steinhauer  to 
the  Cree  in  1840,  Rev.  Geor^fe  Barnley  was 
sent  to  establish  a mission  at  Moose*  Fac- 
tory, James  bay,  which,  however,  was 
soon  after  abandoned.  Beginninjiin  1851 
Rev.  G.  M.  iMcDougall  established  ]Meth- 
odist  mission  stations  amon^r  the  Chip- 
pewa alon^  the  n.  shore  of  L.  Sni)erior, 
at  (iarden  River  and  elsewhere,  but  after- 
ward transferred  his  operations  also  to 
Cree  territory.  In  1861-()2  Rev.  Tliomas 
llurlbnrt,  already  a veteran  worker,  and 
considered  the  most  competent  (diipj)cwa 
linguist  in  the  Metliodist  mission,  con- 
ducted a montldy  journal,  ‘ Retaubun,’  in 
the  laiiKua^e,  at  the  Sarnia  station. 

According  to  the  oflicial  Canadian  In- 
dian Rei)ort  for  1 1)0(1,  the  Methodiist  In- 
dians of  E.  Canada  numbered  4,557  in  On- 
tario and  505  in  (iuobec,  a total  of  5,002, 
mme  being  reported  for  the  other  eastern 
provinces.  Those  in  Ontario  included 
nearly  all  of  the  “Chij)pewas  of  the 
Thames,”  “ Mississaguas,”  and  ‘‘Iro- 
quois and  Algonquins  of  AVatha,”  all  of 
the  348  ‘‘ Moravians  of  the  Thames,”  and 
a considerable  {)ercentage  of  the  ‘‘Six 
Nations”  on  Grand  r.  Those  in  Quebec 
province  are  chiefly  Iroquois  of  the  Oka, 
St  Regis,  and  Caughnawaga  settlements. 

Of  other  denominations,  the  same  ofli- 
cial report  enumei'ates  1,020  BaptiMs  in 
Ontario,  almost  entirely  among  the  Six 
Nations  on  Grand  r.,  with  91)  Cwgrega- 
tionalist.'^,  17  Presbyterians,  and  a total  of 
370  of  all  other  denominations  not  pre- 
viously noted.  In  the  other  eastern  prov- 
inces—Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  id. — there  is 
no  rej^resentation. 

The  work  of  Rev.  Silas  T.  Rand  among 
the  Micniac  of  Nova  Scotia  stands  in  a 
class  by  itself.  Educated  in  a Ba])tist 
sendnary,  he  became  a minister,  but 
afterward  left  that  denomination  to  be- 
come an  indeijendent  worker.  His  at- 
tention having  been  drawn  to  the  neg- 
lected condition  of  the  Indians,  he  began 
the  study  of  the  Micmac  language,  and 
in  1841)  succeeded  in  organizing  a mis- 
sionary society  for  their  special  instruc- 
tion. (hider  its  auspices  until  its  disso- 
lution in  18()5,  and  from  that  time  until 
his  death  in  1889,  he  gave  his  whole 
effort  to  the  teaching  of  the  IMi<'mac  and 
to  the  study  of  their  language  and  tradi- 
tions. 1 le  is  the  author  of  a Alicmac  dic- 
tionary and  of  a collection  of  tribal  myths 
as  well  as  of  numerous  minor  works,  re- 
ligious and  miscellaneous. 

CIanada,  Central  (Manitoba,  Assini- 
boia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  s.  Kee- 
watin). — In  the  great  i)lains  region 
stretching  from  Hudson  bay  southwest- 
ward  to  the  Rocky  mts. , the  former  bat- 


tle ground  of  Cree,  Assiniboin,  and  Black- 
feet,  the  Catholics  were  again  the  pio- 
neers, antedating  all  others  by  a full  cen- 
tury. According  to  Bryce,  “the  first 
heralds  of  the  cross”  within  this  area 
were  the  French  Jesuits  accompanvin 
A'erendrye,  who  in  the  years  1731-174 
explored  the  whole  territory  from  Alack- 
inaw  to  the  u]>i)er  Mii^souri  and  the  fsas- 
katchewan,  establishing  trading  j)osts 
and  making  alliances  with  the  Indian 
tribes  for  the  French  government. 
Among  these  missionaries  the  i>rincipal 
were  Fathers  Nicholas  Gonnor,  who  had 
labored  among  the  >Sioux  as  early  as  1 727 ; 
Charles  Mesaiger,  and  Jean  Aulneau, 
killed  by  the  same  tribe  in  1736.  No  at- 
teni{)t  was  made  during  this  period  to 
form  j)ermanent  mission  settlements. 

Then  follows  a long  hiatus  until  after 
the  establislniient  of  the  Red  River  col- 
ony in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
by  Lord  Selkii'k,  who  in  1816  brought 
out  from  eastern  Canada  Fathers  Severe 
Dumoulin  and  Jose]>h  Provencher,  to 
minister  both  to  the  colonists  and  to  the 
Indian  and  mixed-bloo<l  i)opulation  of 
the  Winnij)eg  country.  In  1822  Father 
Provencher  was  made  bishop,  with  ju- 
risdiction over  all  of  Ruperts  land  and 
the  Northwest  territories,  and  carried  on 
the  work  of  systematic  mi.ssion  organiza- 
tion throughout  the  whole  vast  region 
until  his  death  in  1853,  when  the  noted 
Oblate  missionary.  Father  Alexandre 
Tache,  who  had  come  out  in  1845,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dignity,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued for  many  years. 

The  Catholic  work  in  this  central  re- 
gion has  been  carrieil  on  chiefly  by  the 
Oblates,  assisted  by  the  Gray  Nuns.  T+ie 
first  ])ermanent  mission  was  St  Boniface, 
established  at  thesiteof  the  ])resent  Win- 
nipeg by  Provencher  and  Humoulin  in 
1816.  St  Paul  mission  on  the  .Assiniboin 
later  becamethe  heaibpiartersof  the  notetl 
Father  George  Belconrt,  who  gave  most 
of  his  attc'iition  to  the  Saulteu.x  (Chip- 
jtewa  of  Saskatchewan  region  1,  and  who 
from  1831  to  1849  covered  in  his  work  a 
territory  stretching  over  a thousand  miles 
from  E.  to  w.  For  his  services  in  pre- 
venting a serious  uprising  in  1833  he  was 
l)ensioned  both  by  the  (iovernment  and 
by  tlu'  Hudson’s  Ilay  Co.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a grammatic  treatise  and  of  a 
manuscript  dictionary  of  the  Saulteur 
(Chippewa)  language,  as  well  as  of  some 
minor  Indian  writings. 

In  the  Cree  field  fhe  most  distinguished 
names  ar<.>  those  of  bathers  Albert  La- 
cond)e  (1848-90),  Alexandre  Tacln? 
(1845-90),  Jean  1>.  Thibault  (ca.  1855- 
70),  Valentin  ATgreville  (1852-90),  and 
Fmile  Petitot  (1802-82),  all  of  the  Ob- 
late order,  and  each,  besides  his  religious 
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work,  the  author  of  important  contribu- 
tions to  philology.  To  Father  Lacoinbe, 
who  founded  two  missions  among  the 
Cree  of  the  upper  North  Saskatchewan 
and  spent  also  much  time  with  the 
Blackfeet,  we  owe,  besides  several  reli- 
gious and  text-book  translations,  a manu- 
script Blackfoot  dictionary  ami  a nionu- 
mental  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
Cree  language.  Father  Vegreville  la- 
bored among  Cree,  Assiniboin,  and  the 
remote  northern Chipewyan,  founded  li  ve 
missions,  and  comi)Osed  a manuscript 
grammar,  dictionary,  and  monograph  of 
the  Cree  language.  Father  I’etitot’s  im- 
portant work  among  the  (Tee  has  been 
overshadowed  by  his  later  great  work 
among  the  remote  Athapascans  and  Ivs- 
kimo,  which  will  be  notetl  lu'reafter. 
Among  the  Blackfeet  the  ipost  promi- 
nent name  is  that  of  Father  Fmile  Legal, 
Oblate  (1881-1)0),  author  of  several  lin- 
guistic and  ethnologic  studies  of  the  tribe, 
all  in  manuscript. 

Episcopalian  work  in  the  central  region 
may  properly  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
the  arrival  of  Rev.  John  W est,  who  was 
sent  out  by  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  England  in  1820  as  chaplain  to 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co’s  establishment 
of  Ft  Carry  ( W'innipeg),  on  Redr.  In 
the  three  years  of  his  ministrations,  be- 
sides giving  attention  to  the  white  resi- 
dents, he  made  missionary  journeys 
among  the  (Tee  aiid  others  for  a distance 
of  500  in.  to  the  w.  He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  David  Jones  in  1828,  by  Rev.  Win. 
Cochrane  in  1825,  Rev.  A.  Cowley  in 
1841,  and  Rev.  R.  Ja.mes  in  1846,  by 
whom,  together,  the  tribes  farther  to  the 
N.  were  visited  and  brought  within  mis- 
sion influence.  In  1840  a Cree  mission 
at  The  Fas,  on  the  lower  Saskatchewan, 
was  organized  by  Henry  Budd,  a native 
convert,  and  in  1846  otlier  static^ns  were 
established  among  the  same  trilie  at  Lac 
la  Rouge  and  Lac  la  Crosse,  by  James 
Settee  and  James  Beardy  respectively, 
also  native  converts.  In  1888  a large 
becpiest  for  Indian  missions  within  Ru- 
pert’s I.and,  as  the  territory  was  then 
known,  had  been  made  by  ^Ir  James 
Leith,  anoflicer  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co., 
ami  generously  increased  soon  after  by 
the  company  itself.  W’ith  tlie  assist- 
ance and  the  active  effort  of  four  mis- 
sionary societies  of  the  church,  the  work 
grew  so  that  in  1846  tlie  territory  was 
erected  into  a bishopric,  and  on  the 
transfer  of  jurisdiction  from  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Co.,  to  the  Canadian  government 
in  1870  there  were  15  Kpi.sco]'al  mis- 
sionaries laboring  at  the  various  stations 
in  the  regions  stretching  from  Hudson 
bay  to  the  upper  Saskatchewan,  the  most 
important  being  those  at  York  Factory 


(Keewatin),  Cumberland,  and  Carlton 
(Saskatchewan). 

Among  the  most  .lofced  of  tho.«e  in  tiie 
Cree  country  may  be  mentioned  in  chron- 
ologic order.  Rev.  Arcluleacon^  James 
Hunter  and  his  wife  (1844-55),  joint  or 
separate  authors  of  a number  of  transla- 
tions, including  the  Book  of  Common 
Braver,  hvmns,  gosjiel  extracts,  etc.,  ami  a 
valuable  treatise  on  the  Cree  language; 
Bishop  John  Horden  (1851-60),  of  Moo.^e 
Factory,  A"ork  Factory,  and  Ft  Churchill 
stations,  self-taught  printer  and  binder, 
master  of  the  language,  and  author  ot  a 
number  of  gosjieis,  prayer,  and  hymn 
translations;  Bishop  William  Bompas 
(1865-60),  best  known  for  hiswork  among 
the  more  north(“rn  Athapascan  tribes; 
Rev.  W.  W.  Kirk  by  (1852-76),  author  of 
a Cree  ‘Manual  of  Frayer  and  I’raise,’ 
Imt  also  best  known  for  his  Athaiiascan 
work;  Rev.  John  Mackay,  author  of  sev- 
eral religious  translations  and  of  a manu- 
script grammar;  and  Rev.  E.  A.  M atkins, 
author  of  a standard  dictionary.  Among 
the  Blackfeet,  Rev.  J.  W.  Tims,  who  be- 
gan his  work  in  1888,  is  a recognized 
authority  on  the  language,  of  \yhich  he 
has  pubfished  a grammar  and  dictionary 
and  a gospel  translation. 

Methodist  ( Wesleyan ) effort  in  the  Cree 
ami  adjacent  territories-  began  in  1840. 
In  that  year  Rev.  James  Evans  and  his 
Indian  a.«sistant.  Rev.  Henry  Steinhaner, 
both  already  noted  in  connection  with 
previous  work  in  ( )ntario,  were  siflected  for 
the  western  mission,  ami  set  out  together 
for  Norway  House,  a Hudson’s  Bay  Co’s 
post  at  the  N.  end  of  L.  Winnipeg. 
Evans  W'ent  on  without  sto]i  to  his  des- 
tination, but  Steinhauer  halted  at  Lac 
la  Fluie  (now  Rainy  Lake)  to  act  as  inter- 
preter to  Rev.  William  ^lason,  who  had 
just  reache<l  that  spot,  having  been  sent 
out  under  the  same  auspices,  the  M es- 
leyan  Missionary  Society  of  England,  by 
arrangement  with  the  Canadian  body. 
The  joint  control  continued  until  1855, 
when  the  Canadian  Methodists  assumed 
full  charge.  51  r Evans  had  been  aj)- 
pointed  su]>erintendentof  5Iethodistwork 
for  the  whole  region,  and  after  establish- 
ing Rossville  mission,  near  Norway  House, 
as  his  central  station,  spent  the  next  six 
y(>ars  until  his  bealtli  failed,  in  travers- 
ing the  long  distances,  founding  several 
missions,  mastering  the  Cree  language, 
and  devising  for  it  a syllabary,  winch  has 
ever  since  been  in  successful  use  for  all 
literary  ]>urposes  in  the  tribe.  His  flrst 
printing  in  the  syllabary  was  done  upon 
a press  of  his  own  making,  with  types 
cast  from  the  sheet-lead  lining  of  tea 
boxes  and  cut  into  final  shape  with  a 
jackknife.  In  this  jwimitive  fashion  he 
printed  many  copies  of  the  syllabary  for 
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distribution  among  tlie  wandering  bands, 
besides  hymn  (‘ollections  and  scripture 
translations.  “By  means  of  this  sylla- 
bary a clever  Indian  can  memorize  in  an 
hour  or  two  all  the  characters,  and  in  two 
or  three  days  read  the  Bible  or  any  other 
book  in  his  own  language’’  (MacLean). 
In  later  years,  thecreilit  for  this  invention 
was  unsuccessfully  claime<l  by  some  for 
Rev.^  \\’illiam  Mason.  Rossville  for  yeai’s 
continued  to  be  the  j)rincipal  and  most 
prosperous  of  all  the  Methodist  missions 
in  the  central  region. 

Rev.  William  Mason  remained  at  Rainy 
Bake  until  that  station  was  temporarily 
discontinued  in  1844;  he  was  then  sent  to 
Rossville  (Norway  House),  where  he  was 
stationed  until  1854,  when  the  mi.ssion 
was  abandoned  by  the  Wesleyans.  He 
then  attached  himself  to  the  Bi)iscopal 
church,  with  which  he  had  formerly  been 
connected,  and  was  ordained  in  the  same 
year,  laboring  thereafter  at  York  Factory 
on  Hudson  bay  until  his  final  return  to 
England  in  1870,  with  the  exception  of  4 
years  spent  in  that  country  supervising 
the  publication  of  his  great  Bible  tran.s- 
lation  in  the  Cree  language,  printed  in 
1801.  This,  with  several  other  Scripture 
and  hymn  translations,  excepting  a Gos- 
pel of  St  John,  was  issued  under  the 
auspices  of_  the  Episcopal  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society.  In  his  earlier  linguistic 
(Methodist)  w'ork  he  was  aided  by  Rev. 
Mr  Steinhauer  and  John  Sinclair,  a half- 
breed,  but  in  all  his  later  work,  espe- 
cially in  the  Bible  translation,  he  had  the 
constant  assistance  of  his  wife,  the  edu- 
cated half-breed  daughter  of  a Hudson’s 
Bay  Co.  officer.  Rev.  Mr  Steinhauer, 
after  some  years  with  iMr  Mason,  joined 
Mr  Evans  at  Norway  Flou.^e  as  teacher 
and  interpreter.  He  afterward  filled 
stations  at  Oxford  House  (Jacksem  l)ay), 
York  Factory,  Lac  la  Biche,  White 
Fish  Lake,  Victoria,  and  other  remote 
points,  for  a term  of  more  than  40  ye>ars, 
making  a record  as  “one  of  the  most  de- 
voted and  successful  of  our  native  Indian 
missionaries”  (Young).  Among  later 
Methodist  workers  with  the  Cree  may  be 
mentioned  Rev.  John  McDoiigall,  one  of 
the  founders  of  Victoria  station,  .\lberta, 
in  18()2,  and  Rev.  Ervin  (ilass,  about  1880, 
author  of  several  primary  instruction 
books  and  charts  in  the  syllabary. 

At  the  same  time  (1840)  that  Evans 
and  iMason  were  sent  to  the  (''ree.  Rev. 
Robert  T.  Rundle  was  sent,  by  tbe  same 
authority,  to  make  aciiiiaintance  with 
the  more  remote  Blackfeetand  Assinilioin 
(“Stonies”)  of  the  upper  Saskatchewan 
region.  Visiting  stations  were  si'lected 
where  frequent  services  were  conducted 
by  Rundle,  by  Rev.  Tbomas  Woolsey, 
who  canu'  out  in  1855,  and  by  others,  but 
no  regular  mission  was  estalilished  until 


begun  by  Rev.  George  M.  IMcDougall  at 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  in  1871.  In  L873  he 
founded  another  mission  on  Bow  r.,  Al- 
berta, among  the  Stonies  (western  Assini- 
boin),  and  continued  to  divide  attention 
between  the  two  tribes  until  his  accidental 
death  2 years  later.  Other  stations  were 
estaldished  later  at  Ft  IMacLeod  and  IMor- 
ley,in  thesame territory.  Theniostdistin- 
guislied  worker  of  this  denomination 
among  the  Blackfeet  is  Rev.  John  Mac- 
Lean  ( 1880-89),  author  of  a manuscript 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  language, 
several  minor  linguistic  jiapers,  ‘The 
Indians:  Their  Manners  and  Customs’ 
(1889),  and  ‘Canadian  Savage  Folk’ 
(1896). 

l‘re.Hhytt’rian  mission  work  was  inaugu- 
ratiul  in  1865  by  the  Rev.  James  Nisbet, 
among  the  Cree,  at  Prince  .\lbert  inis.sion 
on  the  Saskatchewan.  No  data  are  at 
hand  as  to  tlu*  work  of  the  denomination 
in  tills  region,  but  it  is  credited  in  the 
official  report  with  nearly  a thou.«and 
Indian  communicants,  chiefly  among  the 
Sioux  and  the  Assiniboin,  many  of  the 
latter  being  immigrants  from  the  United 
States. 

According  to  the  Canadian  Indian  Re- 
port for  1906,  the  Indians  of  IManitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  the  North- 
west Territories,  classified  under  treaties 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  designatecl  as  Chip- 
pewa, (’ree,  Saulteaux,  Sioux,  Assiniboin, 
Blackfeet,  Bloods,  Piegan,  Sarcee,  Stonies, 
and  Chipewyan,  are  credited  as  follows: 
Catholic,  5,633;  Anglican  (Episcopal), 
4,789;  IMetliodist,  3,199;  Presbyterian, 
1,073;  Baptist,  83;  all  other  denomina- 
tions, 80;  pagan,  5,324.  Some  3,308  re- 
mote northern  Cree,  under  Treaty  No.  8, 
and  165  non-treaty  Indians  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate. 

Canada,  Bki'iish  Coi.cmhia  (including 
Vancouvt'r  id.  and  Metlakatia).— The 
earliest  missionary  entrance  into  British 
Cohnnbia  was  made  by  tbe  Catholics  in 
1839.  In  1838  the  secular  ))riests  Demers 
and  Blanchet  (afterward  anJibishop) 
had  arrivi'd  at  Fort  Vancouver,  Washing- 
ton, as  already  noted  (see  Columbia  Re- 
gion), to  mini.«ler  to  the  employees  of  the 
Iludson’s  Bay  C’o.  In  the  next  year  an 
Indian  mis<ioti  was  organized  at  ('owlitz, 
with  visiting  stations  along  the  shores  of 
Puget  sd.,  and  Faflnu- Demers  madeatour 
of  the  ui>per  (’olumbia  as  far  as  the  Okin- 
agan  in  British  Columbia,  preaching,  bap- 
tizing,and  givinginstruction  by  means  of  a 
inctograpb  device  of  Father  Blanchet’s  in- 
vention, known  asthe  “Catholic  ladder.” 
Copies  of  this  “ladder”  were  carried  by 
visiting  Indians  to  the  more  remote  tribes 
and  pre]>ared  the  way  for  laf(>r  effort.  A 
second  journey  over  the  same  route  was 
made  by  Fatlu'r  Demers  in  tlu'  next  vear, 
and  in  i841  he  preacbed  for  the  first  time 
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to  a great  gathering  of  the  tribes  on  lower 
Fraser  r.  In  the  following  year,  1842,  l)v 
arrangement  with  the  local  Hudson’s  Hay 
Co.  otticers,  he  accompanied  the  annual 
supply  caravan  on  its  return  from  Ft 
Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia,  to  the  re- 
mote northern  posts.  On  this  trip,  as- 
cending the  Columbia  and  ])assing  over 
to  the  Fraser,  he  visited  successively  the 
Okinagan,  Kandoops,  Shuswap,  and 
Takulli  or  Carriers,  before  arriving  at 
their  destination  at  Ft  St  James  on  Stuart 
lake.  Return  was  made  in  the  following 
spring,  and  on  descending  the  Fraser  he 
found  that  the  Shuswap  had  already 
erected  a chapel. 

In  the  meantime  de  Smet  and  the  Jes- 
uits had  arrived  (see  Colnmhia  Uef/lon  and 
Interior  Slates — Flatheads)  in  the  Colum- 
bia region,  and  between  1841  and  1844 
had  established  a chain  of  missions 
throughout  the  territory,  including  three 
in  British  Columbia,  among  the  Kute- 
nai,  Shuswap,  and  Okinagan.  l)e  Smet 
himself  extended  his  visitations  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Athabasca,  while  in 
1845-47  Father  John  Nobili,  laboring 
among  the  upper  tribes,  penetrated  to  the 
Bahines  on  the  lake  of  that  name.  In 
1847  there  were  seven  chapels  or  mission 
stations  in  British  Columl)ia,  the  north- 
ernmost being  that  among  the  Carriers, 
at  Stuart  Lake.  In  1848  the  lirst  Hudson 
Bay  i>ost  had  been  established  on  Van- 
couver id.  at  Camosuu,  now  Victoria, 
and  the  beginning  of  missionary  work 
among  the  Songish  and  theCowichan  was 
made  by  the  secular  priest.  Father  John 
Bolduc,  already  well  known  among  the 
Sound  tril)es,  who  had  for  this  reason 
been  brought  over  by  the  oHicers  in 
charge  to  assist  in  winning  the  good  will 
of  their  Indian  neighbors. 

The  Jesuit  ])rosperity  was  short  lived. 
Owing  to  difficulty  ot  communication  and 
pressing  need  in  other  lields,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  abandon  the  British  Co- 
lumbia missions,  except  for  an  occasional 
visiting  ju-iest,  until  the  work  was  regu- 
larly taken  up  by  the  Oblates  in  I860  by 
the  establishment  of  St  Joseph  mission 
near  Williams  lake,  on  the  upper  Fraser, 
by  Rev.  J.  .M.  McCuckin,  first  missionary 
to  the  Tsilkotin  tribe.  Within  the  next 
few  years  he  extended  his  ministrations 
to  the  remoter  Sekani  and  Skeena.  In 
1878  the  Stuart  Lake  mission  was  ree.«tab- 
lisiicd  by  Fathers  Lejac<|  and  Blanchet, 
and  in  1885  was  placed  in  charge  of  Father 
A.  (t.  Morice,  Oblah*,  the  distinguished 
ethnologist  and  author,  who  had  already 
mastered  the  Tsilkotin  language  in  three 
years’  labor  in  the  tribe.  Aside  from  his 
missionary  labor  proper,  which  still  con- 
tinues, he  is  perhaps  bc'st  known  as  the 
inventor  of  the  Dene  syllabary,  by  means 
of  which  nearly  all  the  Canadian  Indians 


of  the  great  Athapascan  stock  are  now 
able  to  read  and  write  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. His  other  works  include  a Tsil- 
kotin dictionary,  a Carrier  grammar,  nu- 
merous religious  and  miscellaneous  trans- 
lations, an  Indian  journal,  scientific 
i)apers,  ‘ Notes  on  the  Western  Denes’ 
(1898),  and  a ‘History  of  the  Northern 
Interior  of  British  Columbia’  (1904). 
Father  J.  M.  Le  Jeune,  of  the  same  order, 
stationed  among  the  Thompson  River 
and  Shuswap  Indians  since  1880,  is  also 
noted  as  the  inventor  of  a successful 
shorthand  system,  by  means  of  which 
those  and  other  cognate  tribes  are  now 
able  to  read  in  their  own  languages.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  a number  of  religious 
and  text  books  in  the  same  languages  and 
editor  of  a weekly  Indian  journal,  the 
‘Kamloops  Wawa,’  all  of  which  are 
printed  on  a copying  press  in  his  own 
stenogra{)hic  characters.  Another  di.s- 
tinguished  veteran  of  the  same  onler  is 
Bishop  Haul  Durieu,  since  1854  until  his 
recent  death,  laboring  successively  among 
the  tril)es  of  Washington,  N'ancouver  id. 
(Ft  Rupert,  in  Kwakiutl  territory),  and 
Fraser  r. 

Episcopul  work  Ix'gan  in  1857  with,  the 
remarkable  and  successful  missionary 
enterprise  undertaken  by  Mr  W illiam 
Duncan  among  the  Tsimshian  at  Metla- 
katla,  first  in  British  Columbia  and  later 
in  Alaska.  Tlie  Tsimshian  at  that  time 
were  among  the  fiercest  and  most  de- 
graded savages  of  the  N.  W.  coast, 
slavery,  human  sacrifice,  and  cannibal- 
ism being  features  of  their  tribal  svstem, 
to  which  they  were  rapidly  a<lding  all 
the  vices  introduced  by  the  most  de- 
praved white  men  from  the  coasting  ves- 
sels. Moved  by  reports  of  their  miser- 
able condition 'Mr  Duncan  voluntarily 
resigned  a remunerative  position  in  Eng- 
land to  offer  himself  as  a worker  in  their 
behalf  under  the  auspices  of  the  London 
Church  Missionary  Society.  He  arrived 
at  Ft  Simp.'^on,  n.  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia, in  Oct.  1857,  and  after  some  months 
spent  in  learning  the  language  and  mak- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  tribe,  then 
numbering  2,800,  opened  his  lirst  school 
in  June,  1858.  By  courage  and  devotion 
through  danger  and  difliculty  he  built 
up  a civilized  Christian  body,  which  in 
1860  he  colonized  to  the  number  of  about 
840  in  a regular  town  established  at  Met- 
lakatla,  an  abandoned  village  site  16  m. 
s.  of  Ft  Simpson.  By  systematic  im- 
])rovement  of  every  industrial  oppor- 
tunity for  years  the  town  had  grown  to  a 
prosperous,  self-supporting  (‘ommunity  of 
1,000  persons,  when,  by  reason  of  dif- 
ficulties with  the  local  bishop,  upheld 
by  the  colonial  government.  Mr  Duncan 
and  his  Indians  were  compelled,  in  1887, 
to  abandon  their  town  and  improvements 
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ami  seek  asylum  under  United  States 
protection  in  Alaska,  where  tliey  formed 
a new  settlement,  known  as  New  Metla- 
katla,  on  Annette  id.,  (10  m.  n.  of  their 
former  home.  The  island,  which  is 
about  40  m.  lon^  hy  3 m.  wide,  has  been 
reserved  by  Congress  for  their  use,  and 
the  work  of  improvement  and  education 
is  now  ju’ogressing  as  before  the  removal, 
the  ]>resent  jiopulation  being  about  500. 

The  tirst  Kpiscopal  hishoj)  for  British 
Columbia  and  Vancouver  id.  was  aj)- 
pointed  in  1850.  In  1801  the  Rev.  John  B. 
(iood,  sent  out  al.so  by  the  London 
society,  arrived  at  E.'jquimalt,  near  Vic- 
toria, Vancouver  id.,  to  preach  alike  to 
whites  and  Indians.  At  a later  ])eriod 
his  work  was  transferred  to  the  Indians 
of  Thompson  ami  h»wer  Fraser  rs.,  with 
headc|uartersat  St  Paul’s  mission,  Lytton. 
lie  has  translated  a large  ]>art  of  the 
liturgy  into  the  Thom|).'^on  River  (Ntlak- 
yapamuk)  language,  besides  being  the 
author  of  a grammatic  sketch  and  other 
papers.  In  1805  Kincolith  mission  was 
e.'^tablished  among  the  Niska  branch  of 
the  Tsimshian,  on  Nass  r.,  hy  Rev.  R.  A. 
Doolan,  and  some  years  later  another  one 
higher  up  on  the  same  stream.  Kitwin- 
gach  station,  on  Skeena  r.,  was  estab- 
lished about  the  same  time.  In  1871 
Rev.  Charles  M.  Tate  took  up  his  resi- 
dence with  the  Nanaimo  on  Vancouver 
id.,  laboring  afterward  with  the  Tsim- 
shian, Bellabella,  and  Fraser  r.  tribes. 
In  1870  Rev.  W.  II.  Collison  began  work 
among  the  Ilaida  at  Masset,  on  the  n. 
end  of  the  (iueen  Charlotte  ids.,  and  in 
1878  Rev.  A.  J.  Hall  arrived  among  the 
Kwakiutl  at  Ft  Ruf)ert,  Vancouver  id. 
Other  stations  in  the  meantime  had  been 
established  throughout  the  s.  part  of  the 
province,  chiefly  under  the  auspices  of 
the  London  Church  Missionary  Society. 

The  tirst  MetJiodht  (Wesleyan)  work 
for  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  was 
begun  in  1803  at  Nanaimo,  Vhincouver 
id.,  by  Rev.  Tliomas  Crosby,  who  at  once 
a])plied  him.self  to  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage with  such  success  that  he  was  soon 
able  to  ])reach  in  it.  In  1874  he  trans- 
ferred his  labor  to  the  Tsimshian  at  Port 
Simpson,  on  the  bonh'r  of  Alaska,  who 
had  already  been  predisposed  to  C’hri.s- 
tianity  by  the  work  at  Metlakatla  and  by 
visiting  Indians  from  the  S.  Other  sta- 
tions W(‘re  established  on  Nass  r.  (1877) 
ami  at  Kitamat  in  the  Belialndla  tribe. 
Statistics  show  that  the  Methodist  work 
has  been  paiticularly  successful  alongthe 
N.  W.  coast  and  in  portions  ot  Vancouver. 

There,  is  no  record  of  PreidniterHin  mis- 
sion work,  but  some  400  Indians  are  ofli- 
cially  credited  to  that  denomination  along 
the  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. 

According  to  the  Canadian  India!i  Re- 
port for  loot)  the  Christian  Indians  of 


British  Columbia  are  classified  as  follows: 
Catholic,  11,270;  Episcopal  (Anglican), 
4,364;  Methodist,  3,285;  Presbyterian, 
427;  all  other,  147. 

Canada,  Northwest  (Athabasca,  IMac- 
kenzie,  Yukon,  North  Keewatin,  PTank- 
lin). — Theearliestmissionariesof  the  great 
Canadian  Northwest,  of  which  Mackenzie 
r.  is  the  central  artery,  were  the  Cal/iolic 
priests  of  the  Oblate  order.  The  pioneer 
may  have  been  a Imther  Grollier,  men- 
tioned as  the  “first  martyr  of  aj)ostIe- 
shij)”  in  the  Mackenzie  district  and  bur- 
ied at  Ft  (iood  Plope,  almost  umler  the 
Arctic  circle.  In  1846  Father  Alexandre 
Tache,  afterward  the  distinguished  arch- 
bishop of  Red  River,  arrived  at  Lac  He  k 
la  Crosse,  a Cree  station,  at  the  head  of 
Churchill  r.,  Athabasca,  and  a few 
months  later  crossed  over  the  divide  to 
the  Chipewyan  tribe  on  Athabasca  r. 
Here  he  established  St  Raphael  mission, 
and  for  the  next  7 years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a visit  to  l'kiroi)e,  divided  his  time 
h(“tween  the  two  tribes.  In  1847  or  1848 
P^atlier  Henry  Idiraml,  afh'rward  vicar  of 
the  Mackenzie  district,  arrived  among  the 
Chipewyan  c)f  Great  Slave  lake,  with 
whom  and  their  congeners  he  continued 
for  18  years.  To  him  we  owe  a Bible 
abridgment  in  the  Chipewyan  language. 
In  1852  arrived  Father  Valentin  N’egrc- 
ville,  for  more  than  40  years  nd.^sionary 
to  Cree,  Assinihoin,  ami  (’hipewvan,  all 
of  which  languages  he  spoke  Huently; 
founder  of  the  Chipewyan  mission  of  St 
Peter,  on  Caribou  lake,  Athabasca, 
besides  several  others  farther  s. ; ami 
author  of  a manuscript  grammar  and 
dictionary  of  the  Cree  language,  another 
of  the  Chipewyan  language,  and  other 
ethnologic  and  religious  papers  in  manu- 
script. In  1867  Father  Laurent  Logoff  ar- 
rived at  Caribou  Lake  mi.ssion,  where  he 
was  still  stationed  in  1802.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  a grammar  of  the 
INlontagnais,  or  Chipewyan  language, 
publislied  in  1880. 

By  far  the  most  noted  of  all  the  Oblate 
missionaries  of  the  great  Northwest  is 
Father  llmile  Petitot,  acknowledged  by 
competent  Canadian  authority  as  “our 
greatest  sc'ientitic  writer  on  the  Indians 
and  Eskimos”  (MacLean).  In  20  years  of 
labor,  beginning  in  1862,  he  covered  the 
whole  territorvfrom  Winnipegto  the.Vrc- 
tic  ocean,  fn‘(|uently  making  journtws  of 
six  weeks’  kmgth  on  snowshoes.  He  was 
the  first  missionary  to  visit  (treat  Bear 
Iake(  1866 ),  and  the  first  missionary  to  the 
Eskimo  of  theN.  W.,  liaving  visited  them 
in  1865  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anderson,  in 
1868  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  and 
twice  later  at  the  mouth  of  Peel  r.  In 
1870  he  cro.'^.sed  over  into  Alaska,  and  in 
1878,  comptdled  by  illness,  he  returned 
to  the  8.,  making  the  journey  of  some 
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1,200  m.  to  xVtlmbasoa  lake  on  foot,  and 
thence  by  canoe  and  portages  to  Winni- 
peg. Besides  writingsonie papers  relating 
to  the  Cree,  he  is  the  author  of  numerous 
ethnological  and  philosophical  works, 
dealing  with  the  Chipewyan,  Slave,  Hare, 
Dog-rib,  Kutchin,  and  Eskimo  tribes  and 
territory,  chief  among  which  are  his 
Dene-Dindjie  dictionary  (1876)  and  his 
‘Traditions  Indiennes’  (1886). 

Throughout  the  Mackenzie  region  the 
Catholics  have  now  established  regular 
missions  or  visiting  stations  at  every  prin- 
cipal gathering  point,  among  the  most 
important  being  a mission  at  Ft  Provi- 
dence, beyond  Great  Slave  lake,  and  a 
school,  orphanage,  and  hospital  conducted 
since  1875  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at 
Ft  Chipewyan  on  Athabasca  lake. 

Episcopal  effort  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west dates  from  1858,  in  which  year  Arch- 
deacon James  Hunter,  already  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Cree  mission, 
made  a reconnoitering  visit  to  Mackenzie 
r.,  as  aresultof  which Kev.  W.  W.  Kirkby, 
then  on  parish  duty  on  Red  r.,  was  next 
year  appointed  to  that  tiehl  and  at  once 
took  up  his  head(iuarters  at  the  remote 
])ost  of  Ft  Simpson,  at  the  junction  of 
Liard  and  Mackenzie  rs.,  62'’  n.,  where, 
with  the  assistimee  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Co’sotlicers,  he  built  a church  and  school. 
In  1862,  after  several  years’  study  of  the 
language,  he  descended  the  Mackenzie 
nearly  to  its  mouth  and  crossed  over  the 
divide  to  the  Yukon,  just  within  the 
limits  of  -\laska,  preaching  to  the  Kutchin 
and  making  some  study  of  the  language, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Ft  Simj>son. 
In  1869  he  was  a]>pointed  to  the  station 
at  Y'ork  Factory,  on  Hudson  bay,  where 
he  remained  until  his  retirement  in  1878, 
after  26  years  of  efiicient  service  in  Mani- 
toba ami  the  Northwest.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a number  of  religious  translations 
in  the  Chipewyan  and  Slav6  languages. 

The  work  begun  on  the  Yukon  by 
Kirkby  was  given  over  to  Rev.  (Arch- 
deacon) Robert  ^McDonald,  who  estab- 
lislied  his  headquarters  at  St  Matthew’s 
mission  on  Peel  r.,  Mackenzie  district, 
“one  mile  within  the  Arctic  circle.’’ 
Here  he  devoted  himself  with  remarkable 
industry  and  success  to  a study  of  the  lan- 
guage oi  the  Takudh  Kutchin,  info  which 
he  has  translated,  besides  several  minor 
works,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
( 1885)  ,asmall  collection  of  Hymns  ( 1889), 
and  the  complete  Bible  in  1898,  all  ac- 
cording to  a syllabic  system  of  his  own 
device,  by  means  of  which  the  Indians 
were  enabled  to  read  in  a few  weeks.  In 
1865  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Bompas,  afterward 
bishop  of  Athabasca  and  later  of  Mac- 
kenzie r.,  arrived  from  England.  In  the 
next  25  years  he  labored  among  the  Chip- 
ewyan, Dog-ribs,  Beavers,  Slave,  and  Ta- 


kudh tribes  of  the  remote  Northwest,  and 
gave  some  attention  also  to  the  distant 
J-Iskimo.  He  is  the  author  of  a primer  in 
each  of  these  languages,  as  well  as  in  Cree 
and  Eskimo,  together  with  a number  of 
gospel  and  other  religious  translations. 
Another  notable  name  is  that  of  Rev.  Al- 
fred Garrioch,  who  began  work  in  the 
Beaver  tribe  on  Peace  r.,  Athabasca,  in 
1876,  after  a year’s  preliminary  study  at 
Ft  Simpson.  He  is  the  founder  of  Unjaga, 
mission  at  Ft  Vermilif)n,  and  author  of 
several  devotional  works  and  of  a consid- 
erable vocabulary  in  the  Beaver  language. 
To  a somewhat  later  period  belong  Rev. 
W.  D.  Reeve  and  Rev.  Spendlove,  in  the 
Slave  lake  region.  Among  the  jn-incipal 
stations  are  Ft  Chipewyan  on  Athabasca 
lake.  Ft  Simpson  on  the  mid<lle  IVIacken- 
zie,  and  Fts  Maepherson  and  Lapierre  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  ^lackenzie’s 
mouth.  Work  has  also  been  done  among 
the  Eskimo  of  Hudson  bay,  chielly  by 
Rev.  Edmund  Peck,  who  has  devised  a 
syllabary  for  the  language,  in  which  he 
has  pubiished  several  ilevotional  transla- 
tions, beginning  in  1878.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  Episcopal  work  in  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest  has  been  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
London. 

Gheenlani). — Greenland  was  first  colo- 
nized from  Iceland  in  985  by  Scandinav- 
ians, who  became  Christian  about  a.  n. 
1000.  Theaboriginal  inhabitants  were  the 
Eskimo,  with  whom  in  thesucceeding  cen- 
turies the  colonists  had  fre(iuent  hostile 
encounters,  hut  there  is  no  record  of  any 
attempt  at  missionary  work.  Some  time 
shortly  before  the  year  1500  the  colony 
became  extinct,  there  being  considerable 
evidence  that  it  was  finally  overwhelmed 
V)y  the  Eskimo  savages.  In  1721  the  Norse 
Lutheran  minister.  Rev.  Hans  Egede,  un- 
der the  ausiuces  of  the  government  of 
Denmark,  landc'd  with  his  family  and  a 
few  other  companiojis  upon  the  s.  end  of 
the  island,  in  the  belief  that  some  de- 
scendants of  the  lost  colony  might  yet  be 
in  existence.  Finding  no  white  inhabit- 
ants, he  turned  his  attention  to  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  native  Eskimo,  and  thus 
became  the  founder  both  of  the  Green- 
land mission  and  of  the  modern  Green- 
land settlement.  A mi.ssion  station  which 
was  named  (iodthai^b  was  established  on 
Baal  r.  on  the  w.  coast,  about  64°  n.,  and 
became  the  center  of  operations,  wliile 
Egede  was  made  bishop  and  sujierintend- 
ent  of  missions.  After  some  years  of 
hardship  and  discouragement  the  home 
gove'rnment  was  about  to  witlnlraw  its 
support,  and  it  seenu'd  as  if  the  mission 
would  have  to  he  abandoned,  when,  in 
178.8,  the  .l/oranV(».<!  volunteen'd  their  aid. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year  three  Moravian 
missionaries,  Christian  David,  and  Mat- 
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thew  and  Christian  Stach,  arrived  from 
Denmark  to  cooperate  witii  Egede,  with 
such  good  result  that  tlie  principal  work 
tinally  passed  over  to  that  denomination, 
by  which  it  has  since  been  continued. 
Egede  in  173d  returned  to  Denmark  to 
establish  at  Copenhagen  a special  train- 
ing seminary  for  the  work.  He  died  in 
175S,  leaving  the  succession  in  office  to 
his  son,  Rev.  Paul  Egede.  The  elder 
I'jgede  was  the  author  of  a ‘ Description 
of  ( ireenland,’  which  has  been  translated 
into  several  languages,  besides  several 
scriptural  works  in  Eskimo.  His  son, 
Paul,  accompanied  his  father  on  the  first 
trip  in  1721,  learned  the  language,  and  in 
1734  began  the  missionary  work  whicdi  he 
continued  to  his  death 'in  178!),  having 
been  made!  bishop  10  years  earlier.  He 
is  tlu‘  author  of  a standard  Danish-Latin- 
Eskimo  grammar  and  dictionary,  hcisides 
a nundnu’  of  religious  works  in  the  lan- 
guage and  a journal  of  the  Greenland  mis- 
sions from  1721  to  within  a year  of  his 
death.  Btill  another  of  the  same  family. 
Rev.  Peter  Egede,  ne])hew  of  the  first  mis- 
sionary, was  the  author  of  a translation 
of  Psalms. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  country 
from  Denmark  and  the  organization  of 
regular  parishes  the  Lutheran  missions 
took  on  new  life,  special  attention  being 
given  to  the  more  northern  regions. 
Godthaal)  remained  the  ijrincipal  station, 
and  several  others  were  established,  of 
which  the  most  important  to-day  are 
Nugsoak  on  Disko  bay,  w.  coast,  and 
Angmagsalik,  about  66°  n.,  on  the  e. 
coast,  the  northernmost  inhabited  spot  in 
that  direction.  The  friendly  cooi)eration 
l)etween  the  two  denominations  seems 
never  to  have  been  interrupted,  the  min- 
isters in  many  cases  sharing  their  labors 
and  results  in  common. 

The  Moravian  work  prospered.  New 
Herrnhut,  the  first  and  most  northerly 
mis.sion,  was  established  in  1733;  Licht- 
enfels  was  founded  80  m.  farther  s.  in 
1758;  300  m.  farther  s.  Lichtenau  was 
founded  in  1 774;  then  came  Erederiksdal 
in  1824,  Umanak  in  1861,  and  Igdlorpait 
in  18()4.  In  1881  the.  ndssion  force  num- 
bered 1!)  and  the  native  membership 
1,545.  Since  1801  the-  whole  Eskimo 
population  j)ro])erly  resident  within  the 
Moravian  mission  area  has  been  Chris- 
tian, but  others  have  since  moved  in  from 
the  outlying  territory.  The  work  of  civ- 
ilization i.s  nearly  as  complete  for  the 
whole  E.  coast. 

As  the  residt  of  the  literary  labors  of 
iK'arly  two  centuries  of  missioiiary  stu- 
dents, together  with  a few  ('ducat(>d  na- 
tives, tlui  I'iskimo  literaturt' of  Greenland 
is  excejitionally  voluminous,  covering  the 
whole  rang(‘  of  linguistics,  Rihle  trans- 
lations, hymn  books,  and  other  n'ligious 


works,  school  text-books,  stories,  and 
miscellanies,  besides  a journal  published 
at  the  Godthaab  station  from  1861  to 
1885.  With  so  much  material  it  is  pos- 
sible only  to  mention  the  names  of  the 
principal  workers  in  this  field.  For  de- 
tails the  reader  is  referred  to  Pilling's 
‘ Bibliography  of  the  Eskimo  Language  ’ 
In  the  Lutheran  mission  the  most  ]U’omi- 
nent  names  are  Plgede,  father  and  son, 
Fabricius  (1768-73);  Janssen  (period  of 
1850);  Kjer  (])erio(l  of  1820);  the  Klein- 
schmidts,  father  and  son  (179.3-1840); 
Kragh  (1818-28);  Steenholdt  (period  of 
1850);  Sternberg  (1840-53);  Thorhallesen 
(1776-89);  Wbindall  (1834-40),  and  Wolf 
( 1803-1 1 ).  In  the  Moravian  list  are  found 
Ileck  (died  1777);  Beyer  (period  of  1750); 
Brodersen  ([)eriod  of  1790);  dvonigseer 
(period  of  1780);  Muller  (period  of  1840); 
together  with  Cranz,  autlior  of  the  ‘His- 
tory of  Greenland  and  the  IMoravian 
Mission,’  first  published  in  1765. 

in  the  four  centuries  of  American  his- 
tory there  is  no  more  inspiring  chapter  of 
heroism,  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  to 
high  ideals  than  that  afforded  by  the  In- 
dian missions.  Some  of  the  missionaries 
were  of  noble  blood  and  had  renounced 
titles  and  estates  to  engage  in  the  work; 
most  of  them  were  of  finished  scholar- 
ship and  refined  habit,  and  nearly  all 
were  of  such  excej)tional  ability  as  to 
have  commanded  attention  in  any  com- 
munity and  to  have  pos.«es.sed  themselves 
of  wealth  and  reputation,  had  they  so 
chosen;  yet  they  defiberately  faced  ]>ov- 
erty  and  sufferings,  exile  and  oblivion, 
ingratitude,  torture,  and  death  itself  in 
the  hope  that  some  portion  of  a darkened 
world  might  be  made  better  through 
their  effort.  To  the  student  who  knows 
what  infinite  forms  of  cruelly,  brutish- 
ness, and  filthiness  belonged  to  savagery, 
from  Florida  t(^  Alaska,  it  is  bej'ond  (|ues- 
tion  that,  in  spite  of  sectarian  limitations 
and  the  shortcomings  of  individuals,  the 
missionaries  have  fought  a good  fight. 
Where  they  have  failed  to  accomplish 
large  results  the  reason  lies  in  the  irre- 
pressible sellishness  of  the  white  man  or 
in  the  innate  iiK'ompetence  and  unworthi- 
ness of  the  people  for  whom  they  labored. 

('onsult:  Aborigines  Committee,  Con- 
duct of  Friends,  1844;  Bancroft,  11  i.^tories, 
Alaska,  British  Columbia,  California,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  etc.,  1886-90;  Barnum, 
Innuit  Language,  1901;  Bre.^isani,  Rela- 
tion, 1653,  repr.  1852;  Brinton,  Lenape, 
1885;  (California,  IMissions  of,  U.  R.  Sup. 
Ct.,  1859;  Bryce,  Hud.son’s  Bay(W.,  1900; 
Catholic  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions,  Re- 
ports; Clark,  Indian  Sign  Language*,  1885; 
Cones,  On  the  Trail  of  a Spanish  Bioneer, 
1900;  Cranz,  History  of  the  Brethren, 
1780;  De Forest,  Indians  of  Connecticut, 
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1851;  Diiflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.  de  I’Ore- 
{jon,1844;  Dunbar,  Pawnee  Indians,  1880; 
Eel  Is,  Ten  Years,  1886;  Engel  hard  t,  Fran- 
ciseans,  1897;  Fletcher,  Indian  Education 
and  Civilization,  1888;  Gookin,  Christian 
Indians,  Archteologia  Americana,  1836; 
Harris,  Early  Missions,  1893;  Harvey, 
Shawnee  Indians,  1855;  Heckewelder, 
United  Brethren,  1820;  Hind,  Labrador, 
1863;  Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio,  ii,  1896; 
Jackson  (1)  Alaska,  1880,  (2)  Facts  About 
Alaska,  1903;  Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaites 
ed.',  1896-1901;  Jones,  Ojebway  Inds., 
1861;  Krehbiel,  Mennonites,  1898;  Los- 
kiel.  United  Brethren,  1794;  Lossing,  IMo- 
ravian  Missions,  American  Hist.  Record, 
1872;  MacLean,  Canadian  Savage  Folk, 
1896;  McCoy,  Ba])tist  Indian  Missions, 
1840;  McDougall,  George  Millard  McDou- 
gall  the  Pioneer,  1888;  Minnesota  Hist. 
Soe.  Col).,  I,  1872;  Mooney,  Myths  of 
Cherokee,  1900;  Morice,  Northern  British 
Columbia,  1904;  Morse,  Report,  1822; 
Palfrey,  New  England,  i,  1866;  Parkman, 
(1)  Jesuits,  1867,  (2)  Pioneers,  1883;  Pill- 
ing, Indian  Bibliographies  (Bulletins  of 
Bur.  Am.  Pith.),  1887-91;  Pitezel,  Lights 
and  Shades,  1857;  Riggs,  Tah-koo  \Vah-* 
kau,  1869;  Rink,  Tales  and  Traditions 
of  Eskimo,  1875;  Ronan,  Flathead  Indians, 
1890;  Ryerson,  Hudson’s  Bay,  1855, 
Shea,  Catholic  Missions,  1855;  de  Stnet, 
Oregon  jMissions,  1847;  Stefansson  in  Am. 
xVnthrop.,  viii,  1906;  Sutherland, Summer 
in  Prairie  Land,  1881;  Thompson,  Mora- 
vian Missions,  1890;  Tucker,  Rainbow  in 
the  North,  1851;  Wellcome,  Metlakahtla, 
1887;  Whip])le,  Lights  and  Shadows,  1899. 

(.1.  M.) 

Missisauga  (Chii)pewa:  misi,  ‘large,’ 
su(/  or  sail!:,  ‘outlet  (of  a river  or  bay)’  = 
‘large  outlet,’  referring  to  the  mouHi  of 
Missisauga  r.  — Hewitt).  .Mthough  this 
Algomiuian  tribe  isa<livision  or  subtribe 
of  theChij)pewa,  having  originally  formed 
an  integral  part  of  the  latter,  it  has  long 
been  generally  treated  as  distinct.  When 
first  encountered  by  the  P’rench,  in 
1634,  the  Mi.ssisauga  lived  about  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
along  thex.  shore  of  L.  Hur<,)n,  and  on 
the  adjacent  Manitoulin  id.  Although  so 
closely  allied  to  the  Chippewa,  they  do 
not  ai>pear  to  have  been  dis])0.sed  to  fol- 
low that  tribe  in  its  progress  westward, 
as  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were 
ever  found  in  «>arly  times  so  far  w.  as 
Sault  Ste  iMarie,  but  appear  to  have  clung 
to  their  old  haunts  about  1^.  Huron 
and  Georgian  bay.  Plarly  m the  18th 
century,  inlluenced  by  a desire  to  trade 
with  the  whites,  they  began  to  drift  to- 
ward the  s.  E.  into  the  region  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Hurons,  between  h.  Hu- 
ron and  L.  Erie.  Although  they  had  de- 
stroyed a village  of  the  Iroquois  mair  Ft 
Frontenac  about  1705,  they  tried  in  1708  to 


gain  a pa.ssage  through  the  country  of  the 
latter,  to  trade  their  jieltries  with  the 
Plnglish.  At  this  time  a jiartor  band  was 
settled  on  L.  Ht  Clair.  About  1720  the 
Prench  established  a station  at  the  w. 
end  of  L.  Ontario  for  the  jmrpo.se  of 
stimulating  trade  with  the  Mi.ssi.sauga. 
Near  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century  (1746-50),  having  joined  the  Iro- 
quois Ml  the  war  against  tlie  Phench,  the 
Mis.sisauga  were  compelled  by  the  latter, 
who  were  aided  by  the  Ottawa,  to 
abandon  their  country,  a iiortion  at 
least  settling  near  the  Heneca  e.  ol  L. 
Pirie.  Others,  however,  appear  to  have 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  their  early 
home,  as  a delegate  from  a Missisauga 
town  “on  the  north  side  of  \j.  Ontario’’ 
came  to  the  conference  at  iSIt  Johnson, 
N.  Y.,  in  June,  1755.  As  it  is  also  stated 
that  they  “belong  to  the  Chippewyse 
confederacy,  which  chiefly  dwell  about 
the  L.  Missiliauac,’’  it  is  jirobable  that 
“north  side  of  L.  Ontario’’  refers  to 
the  shores  of  L.  Huron.  Being  friendly 
with  the  Irocpiois  at  this  time,  they  were 
allowed  to  occupy  a number  of  places  in 
the  country  from  which  the  Hurons  had 
been  driven.  This  is  inferred  in  part 
from  Chauvignerie’s  report  of  1736,  which 
locates  partsof  the  tribe  at  different  jioints 
on  Missisauga  r.,  Maniskoulin  (Manitou- 
lin?) ill.,  L.  St  Clair,  Rente,  Toronto  r., 
Matchitaen,  and  the  w.  end  of  L.  On- 
tario. Tlie  land  on  which  the  Iroipiois 
are  now  settled  at  Grand  r.,  Ontario,  was 
bought  from  them.  P'or  the  purpose  of 
sealing  their  alliance  with  the  Iroipiois 
they  were  admitted  as  the  seventh  tribe 
of  the  Iroquois  league  in  1746,  at  which 
date  they  were  described  as  living  in  five 
villages  near  Detroit.  It  is  therefore 
Jirobable  that  those  who  went  to  live  with 
the  Seneca  first  came  to  the  vicinity  of 
Detroit  and  moved  thence  to  w.  New 
York.  The  alliance  with  the  Irixjuois 
lasted  only  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
P^rench  and  Indian  war  a few  years  later. 

According  to  Jones  (Hist.  (Ijebways), 
as  soon  as  a Missisauga  died  he  was  laid  out 
on  the  ground,  arrayed  in  his  best  clothes, 
and  wrajijied  in  skinsor  blankets.  A grave 
about  3 ft  deep  was  dug  and  the  corjise 
interred  with  the  head  toward  the  w. 
By  his  side  were  jilaced  his  hunting  and 
war  imjilements.  Thegrave  was  then  cov- 
ered, and  above  it  poles  or  sticks  were 
jtlaced  lengthwise  to  the  height  of  about 
2 ft,  over  which  liirch-bark  or  mats  were 
thrown  to  keej)  out  the  rain.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  decease  of  an  Indian,  the 
near  relatives  went  into  mourning  by 
blackening  their  faces  with  charcoal  and 
jmtting  on  the  most  ragged  and  filthy 
clothing  they  jiossessed.  .\  year  was  the 
usual  time  of  mourning  for  a husband, 
wife,  father  or  mother. 
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As  the  Missisau<j;a  are  so  frequently 
confounded  with  the  Chippewa  and  other 
neighboring  tribes  who  are  closely  con- 
nected, it  is  dithcult  to  make  a separate 
estimate  of  their  numl)ers.  In  173(5  they 
were  reported  to  number  1,300,  about  250 
being  on  Manitoulin  i(,l.  ami  jMissisauga  r. , 
^iHlJ;lie  rest  in  the  peninsula  of  Ontario; 
in  177H  they  were  estimated  at  1,250,  liv- 
ing chietly  on  the  N.  sitle  of  L.  Erie,  and 
in  1884  the  number  was  given  as  744.  The 
]K)j)ulation  was  ollicially  rej)orted  in  1900 
as  810,  of  whom  185  were  at  Mud  Lake,  87 
at  Rice  Lake,35  at  Scugog,  240  at  Alnwick, 
and  203  at  New  Credit,  Onlario.  The 
New  Credit  settlement  forms  a township 
by  itself  and  the  Indian  inhabitants  have 
often  won  prizes  against  white  compet- 
itors at  the  agrii'ultural  fairs.  The  New 
Crc'dit  Indians  (who  left  the  Old  Credit 
settlement  in  1847)  are  the  mostad\anced 
of  the  IMissisauga  and  rej>resentoneof  the 
most  successful  attempts  of  any  American 
Indian  group  to  assimilate  the  culture  of 
the  whites.  The  Alnwick  res.  dates  from 
1830,  Mud  Lake  from  1829,  Scugog  from 
1842.  Beldom,  Chibauuinani,  and  Crape 
Island  were  former  settlements.  See 
Credit,  Indium,  J\[utchedai>h. 

Consult  Chambei'lain  (1)  Language  of 
the  IMississagas  of  Skugog,  1892,  and  bib- 
liography therein;  (2)  Notes  on  the  His- 
tory, Customs  ami  Ileliefs  of  the  Missis- 
sagua  Indians,  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  i, 
150,  1888.  (.1.  M.  c.  T. ) 

Achsisaghecks.— Golden  (1727)  note  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Ili.st.,  IV,  737, 18.')4.  Achsissaghecs. — Golden  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe.s,  m,  517,  1853.  Aghsiesa- 
gichrone. — Doc.  of  1723  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Gol.  Hist.,  v, 
(195,  1855.  Aoechisacronon. — .Tcs.  Kcl.  1(149,  27,  1858 
(Huron  name).  Assisagh. — Livingston  (1701)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist.,  IV,  899, 1854.  Assisagigroone.— 
Living.ston  (17U0),  ibid.,  737.  Awechisaehronon.- — 
Jes.  Rel.,  in,  index,  1858.  Cheveux  leves. — Sagard 
( 1()3()),  Can.,  I,  192, 18()().  Cheveux relevez. — Cham- 
lilain (Kil5),(Euvr(‘s,i v,24,1870.  IshisagekRoanu.— 
Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  27, 1744  (Iroquois name).  Ma- 
se-sau-gee. — .lones,  Ojebway  bids.,  KH,  18(11  (proper 
form).  Massasagues. — Macauley,  N.Y.,  11,249.1829. 
Massasaugas. — Morgan,  l.oague  Troip,  91,  1851. 
Massasoiga. — Cbaiiin  ( 1792)  in  Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  .VIV.,  I,  242, 183.2.  Massesagues. — Niles(cu.  17()1 ) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Itb  s.,  v,  541. 18()1.  Massi- 
nagues. — Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127,  181(1. 
Mesasagah. — Lindc'say  (1751)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..vi,7()(i.  1855.  Messagnes. — Drake.  Ind.Chron., 
180, 183(1.  Messagues.— Shirley  (1755)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI,  1027,  18.55.  Messasagas. — Ft  .lohn- 
.son  conf.  (1757),  ibid.,  vii,  259,  18.56.  Messasa- 
gies. — Perkins  and  Peek,  Annals  of  the  West,  423, 
18.50.  Messasagoes. — Proeteri  1791)  in  Am.  .statePa- 
pers,  Ind.  .Vll'.,  i.  158,  1.832.  Messasagues. — Writer 
of  17.5(1  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  (loll.,  Ists.,  vii,  123,  1.801. 
Messasaugues. — Linc(>ln  (1793),  ibid..  3ds.,  v.  1.5(1, 
183(1.  Messassagas. — .tlbaiiy  conf.  (174(1)  in  N.  Y. 
Doe. Col.  Hist., VI. 322, 18.55.  Messassagnes. — Drake, 
Hk.  Inds.,  ix,  184.8.  Messassagues.^ — Homann 
Heirs  map,  17.5(1.  Messesagas. — Tvinde.'iay  (1751)  in 
N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  729,1.8.55.  Messesagnes. — 
Drake,  Hk.  I nds.,  bk. 5,4,1818.  Messesago. — Procter 
(1791  ) in  Am.  Slate  Papers,  Ind.  AIT.,  i,  1(13,  1832. 
Messesagues. — Golden  (1727),  Five  Nations,  aiq)., 
175,  1747.  Messessagues. — Carver,  Travels,  map, 
1778.  Messessaques. — (ioldthwait  (17(1(11  in  Ma.ss. 
Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  Ists.,  X,  122,  1.809.  Messinagues. — 
Bondinot.  Star  in  the  West,  107,  181(1.  Messisa- 
gas. — Ibid.,  100.  Messisages. — .Albany  conf.  (1746) 


iiiN.  Y.  Doc. Col. Hist., VI, 321, 1855.  Messisagues. — 
Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,sec.3, 406, 1816.  Messisaugas. — 
Edwards  (1788)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  ix, 
92,  1804.  Messisaugers. — Barton,  New  Views, 

xxxiii,  1798.  Messissagas. — .Albany  conf.  (^1746) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  322,  1855.  Messissau- 
ga.— Petition  of  1837  in  .Tones,  Ojebway  Inds.,  265, 
1861.  Messissauger. — .Adelnngand  Vater,  Mithri- 
dates.  III,  ]it.  3,  343,  1816.  Michesaking. — Jes.  Rel. 
16.58,  22,  1858.  Michisagnek. — Ibid.,  1648,  62,  1858. 
Misisaga's, — Johnson  (1763)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII,  526,  1856.  Misisagey. — Claus  (1777), 
ibid.,  VIII,  719,  1857.  Misitagues. — Lahontaii,  New 
Voy.,  I,  map,  1735.  Missada. — Dobbs,  Hnd.son  Bay, 
31,  1744.  Missages.— German  F'lats  conf.  (1770)  in 
N.  Y.Doc.Col.  Hist.,  VIII,  229,  1857.  Missasagas. — 
Linde.say  (1749),  ibid.,  vi,  538, 18.55.  Missasago. — 
Harris, Tour,  205,1805.  Missasague. — Durant  (1721) 
in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  5.89, 18.55.  Missassago. — 
Ruj)]i,  West  Pa., 280, 1846.  Missassugas. — Johnson 
(1764)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  661, 18.56.  Mis- 
saugees.— Trader(1778)  in  Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
III,. 560, 18.53.  Missequeks. — Clinton  (1745)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  281, 1855.  Missesagas. — Ft  John- 
son conf.  ( 17.57),  ibid., VI 1, 259. 1856.  Missesagoes, — 
Procter  (1791)  in  Am.  ,'8tate  Papers,Ind.  AIT.,  i,  163, 
1832.  Missesagues. — Doc.  of  1747  in  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI,  391,  18.55.  Kissesaques. — Clinton 
(1749),  ibid.,  484.  Missiagos. — John.son  (1760), 
ibid.,  VII,  434,  18.56.  Missinasagues. — Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  127,  1816.  Missiosagaes. — 
(juotation  in  Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
29,  1872.  Missiquecks. — Clinton  (1745)  in  N. 

Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  276,  lfi55.  Missisa- 
gaes. — Mt  Johnson  conf.  (1755).  ibid..  975.  Missi- 
sages. — Coxe.  Carolaiia,  mai>,  1741.  Missisagis. — 
Doc.  of  1764  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  641,  18,56. 
Missisagos. — Canajoharie  conf.  (17.59),  ibid.,  384. 
Missisagues. — Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  230,  1703. 
Missisaguez. — Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie.  Hist. 
Am.,  IV,  224,1753,  Missisaguys. — Charlevoix, A'oy., 
II,  40,  1761.  Hissisak. — Jes.  Rel.  1672.  33,  1.858. 
Missisakis. — Bacqueville  de  la  Polherie,  Hist. 
.Am.,  II.  48,  17.53.  Hissisaque. — Clinton  (1749)  in 
N.  A'.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  484,  I.8.5.5.  Missisa- 
quees. — Golden  (1751),  ibid.,  742.  Missisaugas. — 
.Tones,  Ojebway  Inds.,  208.  1.861.  Hissisauges. — 
Carver,  Travels.  171, 1778.  Mississaga. — Mt  .lohii- 
son  conf.  (1755)  in  N.  A'.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  Vi,  976, 
18,55.  Mississagets. — .Aigremont  (1708),  ibid.,  i,\,' 
819, 1855.  Mississageyes. — Mt.Iohn.son  conf. (17.55), 
ibid.,  VI,  9.83,  18.55.  Hississagez. — Bacqiievilk'  de 
la  Potherie,  Hist.  ,Am.,iv,245, 17.53.  Mississagies. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  143,  18.55.  Mississa- 
guas. — Ollicial  form  in  Can.  Ind.  .Aff.  Mississa- 
gue. — Jes.  Rel.  1670,  79.  18-58.  Mississaguras. — 
Beauchamp  in  .Am.  .Anti<|.,  iv,  329,  1.882.  Mis- 
sissakis. — Du  Chesucau  (Kt8l)  in  Margry.  Dee., 

II,  267,  1877.  Mississaques. — Clinion  (1749)  in  N. 
A'.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  486,  1.855.  Mississaugers. — 
.Maeaiiley,  N.  A’.,  ii.  2.50,  1.829.  Mississauges. — 
(^arver,  'I' ravels,  19,  1778.  Mississaugies. — Keane 
in  Stanford,  Com  pend.,  522. 1.878.  Mississaugues. — 
('hauvi,gnerie  (1736)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  'I'ribes, 

III.  555,  1.853.  Mississguas. — Macdonald  in  Can. 
Ind.  .AIT.  1.8.83,  xiii.  18S4  (misprint  i.  Missita- 
gues. — Lahontan,  New  A’oy.,  i,  215.  1703.  Mus- 
sisakies. — McKenney  and  ilall,  Ind.  Trilies,  iii, 
79,  18.54.  Nation  de  Bois. — Sagard  (lti36).  Can.,  i, 
190,  1,866.  Naywaunaukau-raunuh. — Maeanley,  N. 
A’.,  II,  1,80.  1829  (the  name  here  seems  to  refer  to 
the  Mis.M.sanga).  Nua'ka'hn. — Gal.-^ehet.  Tusca- 
rora  MS.,  1,8,85  (Tnsearora  name).  Oumisagai. — 
Jes.  Rel.  1640,34,1.8.58,  Foils  leue. — Sagard  ( 1636), 
(’an.,  I,  192,  1866.  Sisaghroana. — Post  (17.58)  in 
Proud,  Pa.,  ii,  app.,  113,  1798  (same?).  Sissisa- 
guez. — Jefferys,  French  Dom.,  jit.  I,  17,  1761. 
Tisagechroann. — Weiser  (1748)  in  Kni>]),  We.sf  ]*a., 
api>.,  16,  1846.  Twakanhahors. — Maeanley,  N.  A'., 
II,  2.50,  1829.  Wisagechroanu. — AVei.«er  (1748)  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Trilx's,  iv,  605,  18.54.  Zisagech- 
roann. — Weiser  (1748)  in  Riqip,  AVest  Pa.,  app.,  22. 
1816.  Zisagechrohne.— Zeisberger  MS.  (German, 
17.50)  in  Conovi'r.  Kan.  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  .\.  E. 

Mississauga.  See  Mu.'ixurruuga. 

Mississinewa.  A formor  importiUit  3Ii- 
ami  villugpon  tlu'  usidp  of  tlio  rivorof  the 
same  name,  at  ibs  junction  with  the 
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Wal)ash,  in  [Miami  co.,  lad.  It  was 
burned  by  the  Americans  in  1812,  l)ut 
was  rebuilt.  The  reservation  was  sold  in 
1834.  (-IM-) 

Massasinaway. — Stickney  (1812)  in  Am.  State  Pa- 
pers, Inrt.  All'.,  I,  810,  1832.  Mississinaway.— Har- 
rison (1814)  in  Drake,  Tecumseh,  189, 185il.  Mis- 
sissinewa. — ^Mississinewa  treaty  (lH2ti)  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  490, 1873.  Mississinewa  Town. — Royee 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Indiana  map,  1899. 

Mississippi  tablet.  See  Notched  plates^. 

Missogkonnog.  Probably  a t'ormer  vil- 
lage or  band  of  tbe  Nipmne  in  central 
Massachusetts.  In  1671  the  colony  (,)f  IMy- 
motith  raised  a force  against  the  “ Missog- 
konnog Indians.” — Eliot  (1671)  in  JMa.ss. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  VI,  201,  1800. 

Missouri  (‘great  muddy,’  referring  to 
Missouri  r. ).  AtribeoftheCbiweregronp 
of  the  Siouan  family.  Their  name  for 
themselves  is  Niiitachi.  According  to 
Gale  the  early  form  of  the  word  [Missouri 
is  Algoiupiian,  of  thelllinoisdialect.  The 
mos t c lose  1 y a 1 1 i ed  t ri  bes  are  t h e 1 o wa  and 
theOto.  According  to  tradition,  after  hav- 
ing parted  from  the  Winnebago  at  Green 
bay,  the  Iowa,  [Missouri,  and  Oto  moved 
westward  to  Iowa  r.,  where  the  Iowa 
stopjied.  The  rest  continued  westward, 
reaching  the  Missouri  at  the  mouth  of 
Grand  r.  Here,  on  account  of  some  dis- 
pute, the  Oto  withdrew  and  moved  farther 
up  Missouri  r.  Manpiette’s  autograph 
map  of  1673,  which  is  perhaiis  the  earliest 
authentic  notice  of  the  tribe,  locates  the 
8emess8rit  on  Missouri  r.,  apparently  as 
far  N.  as  the  I’latte.  .loutel  (1687)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  writer  to  use 
the  name  Missouri  in  this  form.  It  is 
stated  that  Tonti  met  the  tribe  a day  and 
half’s  journey  from  the  village  of  the 
Tamaroa,  which  was  on  the  [Mississippi, 
6 leagues  below  Illinois  r.  About  the 
beginningof  the  18th  century  the  French 
found  them  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Missouri,  near  the  mouth  of  Grand  r., 
and  built  a fort  on  an  island  near  them. 
They  continued  to  dwell  in  this  locality 
until  about  1800.  According  to  Bourg- 
mont  (Margry,  Dec.,  vi,  303,  1886)  their 
village  in  1723  was  30  leagues  below  Kan- 
sas r.  and  60  U'agues  below  the  prin- 
cipal Kansa  village.  About  17!)8  they 
were  comiuered  and  dispersed  by  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  tribes  and  their  allies. 
Five  or  six  lodges  joined  the  Osage,  two 
or  three  took  refuge  with  the  Kansa,  and 
some  amalgamated  with  the  Oto,  but  they 
soon  n'covered,  as  in  1805  Lewis  and 
Clark  found  them  in  villages  s.  <jf  Platte 
r.,  having  abandoned  theirsettlements  on 
Graiiil  r.  some  time  previously  on  ac- 
count of  smallpox.  Tliey  were  visited 
again  by  an  epidemic  in  1823.  Although 
their  number  was  estimateil  in  1702  at 
200  families  and  in  1805  by  L(>wis  and 
Clark  at  300  souls,  in  1829,  when  they 
were  found  with  the  Oto,  they  numbered 


only  80.  Having  been  unfortunate  in  a 
war  with  the  Osage,  part  of  them  joined 
the  Iowa,  and  the  others  went  to  the  Oto 
jirevious  to  the  migration  of  the  latter  to 
Big  Platte  r_  In  1842  their  village  stood  on 
thes.  bank  of  Platte  r.,  Nebr.  They  accom- 
panied the  Oto  when  that  tribe  removed 
in  1882  to  Indian  Territory.  There  were 
onlv  40  individuals  of  the  tribe  reniain- 
in«'“  in  1885.  They  are  now  otlicially 
clas.«ed  with  the  Oto,  together  number- 
ing 368  in  1905  underthe  Oto  school  super- 
intendent in  (tklahoma.  dhe  gentes,  as 
given  by  Dorsey  (15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240, 
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1897),  were  Tunanpin  (Black  bear),  Ho- 
tachi  (Elk),  and  Cheghita  (Eagle)  or 
Wakanta  (Tlmnder-bird). 

The  Mis.'-iouri  joined  in  the  following 
treaties  with  the  United  States:  (1)  Peace 
treaty  of  .Tune  24,  1817;  (2)  Ft  Atkinson, 
la..  Sept.  26,  1825,  regulating  trade  and 
relations  with  the  United  States;  (3) 
Prairie  <lu  Chien,  Wis.,  July  15,  1830, 
ceding  lands  in  Iowa  and  Alissouri;  (4) 
Oto  village,  Nebr.,  Sept.  21,  1833,  ceding 
certain  lands;  (5)  Bellevue,  ujiper  [Mis- 
souri r.,  Oct.  15,  1836,  ceding  certain 
lands;  (6)  Washington,  Mar.  15,  1854, 
ceding  lands,  with  certain  re.servation; 
(7)  Ni'braska  City,  Nebr.,  Dec.  9,  bs.54, 
i-hanging  boundary  of  reservation. 

[Morgan  (Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  220,  1877) 
used  the  term  Alissouri  Indians  to  in- 
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elude  the  Ponca,  Omaha,  Kansa,  (hia- 
% paw,  Iowa,  Oto,  and  jMissouri.  Tlies^eare 
the  Southern  tribes  of  Hale  (Am.  Antiq., 
V,  112, 188d),andthel)hegihaandChiwere 
groupsofj,  ().  Dorsey.  (,i.o.  n.  c.t.) 
Emissourita.— Tonti  (1081)  in  Miugrv,  IX'C.,  i,  595, 
1876.  Massorites.— Co.xe,  CaroliUirt,i6, 1741.  Mas- 
sorittes. — Bacquevillede  la  I’otlierie,  Hist.  Am., ii, 
map,  1753.  Massourites. — IIeniK‘i)in,  New  Diseov., 
map,  1098.  Messorites. — Ibid.,  150.  Messourites. — 
Co.xe, Carolana,  19, 1741.  Misouris. — Iinlay,lV.  Ter. 
N.  .\m.,  294,  1797.  Missiouris. — Harris,  Voy.  and 
Trav.,  II,  map,  1705.  Missoori. — JelTerys,  Am. 

Atlas,  map,  1770.  Missounta. — French,  Hist.  Col. 
La.,  I,  82,  1810.  Missouria. — Irving,  Ind.  Sk.,  i,  90, 
1835.  Missourians.— JelVerys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am.,  pt. 
I,  139,  1701.  Missouriens. — Gass,  Voy.,  27,  1810. 
Missouries.— Lewis,  Trav.,  13,  1809.  Missouris.— 
.lontel  (1087)  in  IMargry,  I)((-e.,  in,  432,  1878.  Mis- 
sourita.— Margry,  Dec.,  i,  Oil,  1870.  Missourite.— 
.lellcrys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  i,  137, 1701.  Missoury.— 
La  llarim  (1720)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  vi,  293,  1880. 
Missourys.— .lelTerys,  Am.  Atlas,  map,  5,  1776. 
Missuri.— D’.Vnville,  Amer.  Septen.  map,  1750. 
Missurier. — Gii.ssefeld,  Charte  von  Nord  America, 
1797.  Missuris.  — JclYcrys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am.,  ])t.  i, 
map,  131,  1701.  Missurys. — Crogban  (1759)  (inoted 
by  IHipp,  W.  Pa.,  140,  note,  1840.  Misuris. — 
Barcia,  Kn.sayo,  298,  1723.  Musscovi. — Morse, 
N.  Am.,  map,  1776  (mis|>rint).  Ne-o-ge-he.— 
Long  Fxped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  339,  1823.  Neojehe.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soi’.,  ii,  127,  1830. 
Ne-o-ta-cha.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  339, 
1823.  Ne-u  cha-ta.— Hamilton  in  Trans.  Neb.  Hist. 
Soc.,  I,  48,  1885.  Ne-u-tach. — Ibid.,  47.  Neu-ta- 
che.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  607,  1843  (trnns.,  ‘those 
that  arrive  at  the  month’).  New'-dar-cha. — 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Diseov.,  15. 1806.  Ne-yu-ta-ca. — 
Hamilton  in  Trans.  Neb.  Hist.  Soc.,  i,  47,  1885. 
Nicudje. — Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocal).,  B.  A.  E.,  1882 
(Kansa  name).  Ni-u'-t'a-tci. — Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240, 1897  (own  m\mc,  tc=ch).  Ni-ut’- 
ati'.— Dorsey,  (pegiha  MS.  Diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878 
(Omaha  and  Ponca  name).  Ouemessourit. — 
Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  209,  1807  (transliterated  from 
Marquette).  8emess8)it. — Marquette,  map  (1673) 
in  Shea,  Diseov.,  268,  1852.  Ou-missouri. — Thevc- 
notqnotcd  by  Shea,  Di.scov., ‘208,1852.  Wapuqjia. — 
Dorsey,  in f’n,  1883  (Usage  name.)  Wa  ju'-qdfSa.— 
Dorsey,  Kwajia  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (Qna- 
paw  name).  Wemessouret. — Manpiette  translit- 
erated by  Shea,  Di.scov.,  268,1852. 

Mistassin  (f^’oui  minta-asxini,  ‘a  great 
stone,’  referring  to  a luige  isolated  rock  in 
L.  Mistassini,  which  the  Indians  regarded 
with  veneration).  An  Algonquian  tribe 
that  lived  on  L.  Mistassini,  Quebec.  They 
were  divided  by  early  writers  into  the 
Great  and  the  Little  IMistassin,  the 
former  living  near  the  lake,  the  latter 
farther  s.  in  the  mountains.  They  first 
became  known  to  the  French  about  1B40, 
but  were  not  visited  by  mi.ssionarles  until 
some  years  later.  They  wen'  attacked  by 
the  Iroquois  in  l()6r>,  and  in  l(i72  their 
country  was  formally  taken  pos.session  of 
by  the  French  with  their  consent.  Al- 
though spoken  of  by  Hind  in  1 SBB as  rov- 
ing in  bands  with  Montagnais  and  Nas- 
capee  over  the  interior  of  Labrador,  it 
apiiearsthat  in  bSoSa  jiortion  of  the  tribe 
was  on  the  lower  St  Lawrence. 

Very  little  has  bt'en  recorded  in  regard 
to  their  habits  or  characti'ristics.  It  is 
recorded  that  when  attacked  by  the  Iro- 
(juois  in  I()()5  they  had  a wooden  fort, 
which  they  defended  successfully  ami 
with  great  bravery.  Their  only  myth 


mentioned  is  that  in  regard  to  the  great 
rock  in  the  lake,  which  they  believed  to 
be  a manito.  (.i.  m.  c.  t.) 

Matassins.— Charlevoix  (1721),  Journal,  i,  letter 
xi,  276,  1761.  Mattassins. — Barton,  New  Views, 
app.,  12, 1798.  Misiassins  ( Petits ). — L)i  Tour,  map, 
1779  (misprint;  the  Grand.s  Misiassins  are  cor- 
rectly named).  Misstassins. — Report  of  18,58  in 
Hind,  Lab.  Penin., 1,12,1803.  Mistapnis. — McKen- 
ney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  81,  1854.  Mistasin- 
iouek — .les.  Rel.  1043,  38,  18,58.  Mistasirenois. — 
Memoirofl700in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  791, 1865. 
Mistasirinins.— .les.  Rel.  1672,  ,55,  18.58.  Mistas- 
sini.—Hind,  Liib.  Penin.,  i,  8,  1803.  Mistassinni.— 
Ibid.,  272.  Mistassins. — Beilin, map.  1755  (Grands 
aiui  Petits  Mistassins).  Mistassirinins. — Jes.  Rcl. 
1672,  44,  1858.  Mistissinnys. — U'aleh,  maji,  1805. 
Mitchitamou.— Jes.  Rel.  1040,  31,  1858.  Mustas- 
sins.-Jes.  Rcl.  1070-7,  I.X,  244.  1900. 

Mistaughchewaugh.  A former  Ghuma- 
shan  village  at  San  IMarcos,  2r>  m.  from 
Hanta  Ilarbara,  Cal. — Idither  Timeno 
(18,5ti)  (pioted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  4,  18(10. 

Misun  {^fy-s^^n).  A former  Kuitsh  vil- 
lage on  lower  Umpqua  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  2.4L  1890. 

Mitaldejama.  A former  village,  pre- 
sumably Costanoan,  connected  witli  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission  Cal.  — lingel hard t, 
Franciscans  in  Cal.,  1897. 

Mitcheroka  (‘knife’).  A division  of  the 
Hidatsa. 

Ma-etsi-daka. — Matthews,  inf’n,  18.85  (=‘.small 
knives’).  Mit-che-ro'-ka. — Murgan, .\nc. Soc.,  159, 
1877. 

Mithlausmintthai  {Ml-cliV cai' ) . 
A former  Siuslaw  village  on  Siusla’w  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  280,  1890. 

Mitiling.  See  Kaln}>alinf]. 

Mitline.  A former  village,  iiresiimably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Franci.sco,  Cal. 

Matalans  — Huml>oldt,  Kingdom  of  New  Spain, 
ii,  345,  1811.  Mitline. — Tavior  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Mitlmetlelch  ( M'l'tlmetle'ltc) . A Sipiaw- 
mish  village  community  on  Passage  id., 
lIo5ve  .sd.,  Brit.  Col. — Ilill-Tout  in  Ih'ji. 
Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Mitomkai  Porno.  A name,  usually  ren- 
dered Mtom'-kai  (from  matn  ‘big’,  hai 
‘ valley ’),  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Willits  or  Little  Lake  valley,  Mendocino 
CO.,  Cal.  In  the  form  Tomki  it  has  been 
u.sed  by  the  whites  to  designate  a creek  k. 
of  the  range  of  mountains  bordering  Little 
Lake  valley  on  the  e.  Most  of  the  Mi- 
tomkai Ponio,  locally  known  as  Little 
Lakes,  are  now  on  Round  Valley  res., 
numbering,  with  the  “Redwoods,”  114 
in  1905.  (s.  A.  B.) 

Betumki. — McKee  (1,S51)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  4.  32il 
Cong.,  spec.  sess..  140,  18,53  Bitomkhai. — L. 
Kroeber,  fniv.  Ciil.  MS  , 1903  (Uiiper  Clear  Lake 
form  of  name)  Little  Lakes. — Ollieiid  form  in 
Indian  .Affairs  Reports.  Mi-toam'  Kai  P6-mo. — 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  lUhnol.,  in.  1.55,  1877. 

Mitrofania.  A Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Mitrofania  id.,  s.  of  Chignik  bay, 
.\laska;  pop.  22  in  LSSO,  49  in  1890. — 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  28,  1884. 
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Mitsukwic.  A former  Niwiualli  village 
“at  the  salmon  trap  on  Squalli  [Nisqualli] 
r.,”  Washington. — Gibbs,  MS.  No.  248, 
B.A.E. 

Mittaubscut.  A village  of  about  20 
houses  in  1676,  situated  on  Pawtuxet  r., 

7 or  8 m.  above  its  mouth,  in  Provi- 
dence or  Kent  co.,  R.  1.  It  jirobably  be- 
longed to  the  Narraganset,  but  its  chief 
disputed  their  claim. — Williams  (1676)  in 
IMass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  i,  71,  1825. 

Mittsulstik  A forrrier 

A'aquina  village  on  the  x.  side  of  Ya(iuina 
r.,  Oreg.,  at  the  site  of  the  ju-esent  New- 
])ort. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  .\m.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
229,  1890. 

Mitutia.  A village  of  the  Cholovone, 
a division  of  the  Yokuts,  situated  e.  of 
lower  San  Joaquin  r..  Cal. — l*inart,  Chol- 
ovone MS.,  P>.  A.  F.,  1880. 

Miwok  (‘man’).  One  of  the  two  <li- 
visions  of  the  ^loquelumnan  family  in 
central  California,  the  other  being  the 
Olamentke.  With  a small  exception  in 
the  w.,  the  iMiwok  occupied  territory 
hounded  on  the  N.  by  Cosumnes  r.,  on 
the  E.  by  tlie  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
on  the  s.  by  Fresno  cr.,  and  on  the  w.  by 
San  Joaquin  r.  The  exception  on  the 
w.  is  a narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  e. 
hank  of  the  San  Joa(]uin,  occupied  by 
Yokuts  Indians,  beginning  at  the  Tuol- 
umne and  extending  northward  to  a 
point  not  far  froni  tiie  place  where  the 
San  Joacpiin  bends  to  the  w.  The  Miwok 
are  said  by  Powers  to  he  the  largest  “na- 
tion” in  California,  and  a man  of  any  of 
their  tribes  orsettlements  may  travel  from 
the  Cosumnes  to  the  Fresno  and  make 
himself  understood  without  ditliculty,  so 
uniform  is  their  language.  See  Moijuel- 
umnan.  (.i.  c.) 

Meewa. — Powers  in  Overland  Monthly,  x,  323, 1873- 
Meewie. — Ibid.  Meewoc. — Ibid.  Mewahs. — Ind- 
AIT.  Rep.  18.06,  214, 18.57.  Miook,— Kingsley,  Stand- 
ard Nat.  Hist.,  VI.  17.5, 188.5,  Mi'-wa.— Powers  in 
Coin.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  tu.347,  1877.  Mi'-wi.— Ibid. 
Mi'-wok.  — It)id.  Mu wa.  — Merriam  in  Science, 
N.  a.,  ,xix,  911,  .Inne  17,  1904. 

Mixam,  Mixanno.  See  J/n’A’.s'a/o 

Mixed-bloods.  To  gauge  accurately  the 
amount  of  Indian  blood  in  the  veins  of 
the  white  population  of  the  American 
continent  and  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent the  surviving  aborigines  have  in 
thorn  the  blood  of  their  conquerors  and 
supplanters  is  impossible  in  the  absence 
of  scientific  data.  Hut  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  intermixture  has  been  much 
more  common  than  is  generally  assumed. 
The  Eskimo  of  Greenland  and  the  Danish 
traders  and  colonists  have  intermarried 
from  the  first,  so  that  in  the  territory  im- 
mediately under  Piuropean  supervision 
hardly  any  pure  natives  remain.  The 
marriages  (of  Danish  fathers  and  Plskimo 
mothers)  have  been  very  fertile  and  the 


children  are  in  many  respects  an  iin- 
jirovement  on  the  aboriginal  stock,  in  the 
matter  of  jiersonal  beauty  in  particular. 
Accordingto  Packard) Beach, Ind. Miscel., 
69,  1877)  the  last  full-blood  Plskimo  on 
Belle  Isle  str.,  Labrador,  was  in  1859  the 
wife  of  an  Englishman  at  (Salmon  bay. 
The  Liibrador  intermixture  has  been 
largely  with  fishermen  from  Newfound- 
land of  Plnglish  descent. 

Some  of  the  Algontjuian  tribes  of  Can- 
ada mingled  considerably  with  the  Pairo- 
peans  during  the  French  period,  both  in 
the  Iv.  and  toward  the  interior.  In 
recent  years  certain  French-Canadian 
writers  have  unsuccessfully  sought  to 
minimize  this  intermixture.  In  the  llli- 
nois-Missouri  region  these  alliances  were 
favored  by  the  missionaries  from  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  As  early 
as  1693  a member  of  the  La  Salle  expedi-. 
tion  married  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of 
the  Kaskaskia.  I'ew  French  families  in 
that  part  of  the  country  are  free  from 
Indian  blood.  The  establishment  of 
trading  posts  at  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  Du- 
luth, etc.,  aided  the  fusion  of  races.  The 
sjiread  of  the  activities  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  gave  ri.«e  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest  to  a iiopulation  of  niixed- 
hloods  of  considerable  historic  imjior- 
tance,  the  offspring  of  Indian  mothers  and 
Scotch,  French,  and  English  fathers. 
IManitoha,  at  the  time  of  its  admission 
into thedominion, had  somel0,000  mixed- 
bloods,  one  ,of  whom,  John  Norquay, 
afterward  became  premier  of  the  Provin- 
cial government.  Some  of  the  employees 
of  the  fur  companies  who  had  taken 
Indian  wives  saw  their  descendants  flour- 
ish in  Montreal  and  other  urban  centers. 
The  tribes  that  have  furnished  the  most 
mixed-bloods  are  the  Cree  and  Chippewa, 
and  next  the  Sioux,  of  n.  w.  Canada;  the 
Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  related  tribes  of 
the  great  lakes;  and  about  Green  bay, 
the  Menominee.  Toward  the  Mississippi 
and  beyond  it  were  a few  Dakota  and 
Blackfoot  mixed-bloods.  Harvard  (Rep. 
Smithson.  Inst.,  1879)  estimated  the  total 
number  in  1879  at  40,000.  Of  these  about 

22.000  were  in  United  States  territory  and 

18.000  in  Canada.  Of  15,000  persons  of 
Canadian-PYenchdescentin  ^Michigan  few 
were  probably  free  from  Indian  blood. 
Some  of  the  French  mixed-bloods  wan- 
dered as  far  as  the  Pacific,  establishing 
settlements  of  their  own  kind  beyond  the 
Rocky  mts.  The  first  wife  of  the  noted  eth- 
nologist Schoolcraft  was  the  daughter  of 
an  Irish  gentleman  by  aChippewa  moth- 
er, another  of  whose  daughters  married 
an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  a third  a 
French-Canadian  lumberer.  Although 
some  of  the  Pinglish  colonies  endeavored 
to  promote  the  intermarriage  of  the  two 
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races,  the  only  notable  case  in  Virj;inia 
is  that  of  Pocahontas  ((|.  v. ) and  John 
Uolfe.  The  Atliaj)ascan  and  other  tribes 
of  the  extreme  N.  W.  have  intermixed 
but  little  with  the  whites,  though  there 
are  Russian  mixed-bloods  in  Alaska.  In 
British  C'olumbiaaiid  the  adjoining  j>arts 
ot  the  United  States  are  to  be  found  some 
mixed-bloods,  the  result  of  intermarriage 
of  French  traders  and  employees  with 
native  women.  Some  intermixture  of 
captive  white  blood  exists  among  the 
Apache,  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  other 
raiding  tribes  along  the  Mexican  and 
Texas  border,  the  children  seeming  to 
inherit  superior  industry.  The  Pueblos, 
with  t he  notable  exception  of  tlu*  Lagunas, 
have  not  at  all  favored  intermarriage 
with  Europeans.  The  modern  Siouan 
tribes  have  intermarried  to  some  extent 
with  \vhite  Americans,  as  some  of  them 
did  in  early  days  with  the  French  of 
Canada.  The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma — Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chicka- 
saw, Creeks,  and  Seminole — have  a large 
element  of  white  blood,  some  through 
so-calk-d  S(|uaw-men,  some  dating  back 
to  British  and  Frencli  traders  before  the 
Revolution.  In  the  Cherokee  Nation 
especially  nearly  all  the  leading  men  for 
a century  have  been  more  of  white  than 
of  Indian  blood,  the  noted  John  Ross 
himself  being  only  one-eighth  Indian. 
Mooney  (19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  88,  1900) 
considers  that  much  of  the  advance  in 
civilization  made  by  the  Cherokee  has 
been  ‘blue  to  the  intermarriage  among 
them  of  wdiite  men,  chiefly  traders  of 
the  ante-Revolntionary  jreriod,  with  a 
few  Americans  from  the  back  settle- 
ments.” Mostof  this  white  blood  was  of 
good  Irish,  Scotch,  American,  and  Ger- 
man stock.  Under  the  former  laws  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  anyone  who  could  prove 
the  smallest  proportion  of  Cherokee  blood 
was  rated  as  Cherokee,  including  many 
of  one-si  X teen  t h,  one-t  hi  rty-.second,  or  le.ss 
of  Indiair  bloorl.  In  I90.'i  the  Cherokei* 
Nation  nnmbei’ed  8(5,782  citizens.  Of 
ttiese,  about  7,000  were  adopted  wbites, 
negroes,  and  Indiansof  other  tribes,  while 
of  the  rest  probably  not  oire-fonrth  are 
of  (‘Veil  approximately  pure  Indian  blood. 
Some  of  the  smaller  tribes  remov('d  from 
the  E.,  as  the  \^'yandot  (Ilnrons)  and 
Kaskaskia,  have  not  now  a single  full- 
blood,  and  m some  tribes,  notably  the 
Cherokee  and  Osage,  the  jealousies  from 
this  (xmse  have  led  to  the  formation  of 
rival  full-blood  and  mixed-blood  fac- 
tions. During  the  Spanish  domination 
in  the  s.  K .\tlantic  region  intermix- 
ture perhaps  took  place,  but  not  much;  in 
Texas,  however,  intermarriage  of  whiU's 
and  Indians  was  common.  The  p(^oples 
of  Iroipioian  stock  have  a large'  admix- 
ture of  white  blood,  French  and  English, 


both  from  captives  taken  during  the  wars 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  and  by  the 
process  of  adoption,  much  favored  by 
them.  Such  intermixture  contains  more 
of  the  combiiiatioii  of  white  mother  and 
Indian  father  than  is  generally  the  case. 
Some  English-lrocjiiois  intermixture  is 
still  in  jH'ocess  in  Ontario.  The  Iroijuois 
of  St  Regis,  Caiighnawaga,  and  other 
agencies  can  hardly  boast  an  Indian  of 
])iire  blood.  According  to  tbe  Ahnanach 
Iroijuois  for  1900,  the  blood  of  Eunice 
Williams,  captured  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  in 
1704,  and  adopted  and  married  within 
the  tribe.  Hows  in  the  veins  of  125  de- 
scendants at  C'aiighnawaga;  Silas  Rice, 
cajitiired  at  .Marlboro,  Mai^s.,  in  1708,  has 
1,850  descendants;  Jacob  Hill  and  John 
Stacey,  cajitured  near  Albany  in  1755, 
have,  respectively,  1,100  and  400  descen- 
dants. Similar  cases  are  found  among 
the  New  York  Inxjuois.  Dr  Boas  (Pop. 
Sci.  Mo.,  XLV,  1894)  has  made  an 
anthropometric  study  of  the  mixed- 
bloods,  covering  a large  amount  of  data, 
especially  concerning  the  Sioux  ami  the 
eastern  Chippewa.  The  total  numbers 
investigated  were  (547  men  and  408 
women.  As  comjiared  with  the  Indian, 
the  mix(*d-bIood,  so  far  as  investigations 
have  shown,  is  taller,  men  exhibiting 
greater  divergence  than  women. 

A large  iirojiortion  of  negro  blood  ex- 
ists in  many  tribes,  T:irticularly  in  those 
formerly  residing  in  the  Gulf  states,  and 
among  tbe  remnants  scattered  along  the 
Atlantic,  coast  from  Massachusetts  south- 
ward. The  Five  Civilized  Tribesof  Okla- 
homa, having  been  slaveholders  and  sur- 
rounded by  Southern  mfl  nences,  generally 
sided  with  theSonth  inthe Civil  war.  On 
being  again  r(‘ceived  into  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  they  were 
compelled  by  trc'aty  to  free  their  slaves 
and  admit  them  to  ('(]ual  Indian  citi- 
zenship. In  1905  there  were  20,(519 
of  these  adopted  negro  citizens  in  tlu'se 
live,  tribes,  iK'sidcsall  degrees  of  admix- 
ture in  such  jiroportions  that  the  census 
takers  are  fixapiently  unable  to  discrimi- 
nate. The  Cherokee  as  a body  have  n^- 
fnsed  to  intermarry  with  their  negro  citi- 
zens, but  among  the  Creeks  and  the  Semi- 
nole intermarriage  has  been  very  great. 
The  Pamnnkey,  Chickaliominy,  INIarsh- 
])('e,  Narragaui^et,  and  Gay  Head  rem- 
nants have  much  negro  blocxl,  and  con- 
versely there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
the  broken  coast  tribes  have  been  com- 
pletely absorbed  into  the  negro  race. 
See  Croalan  hxiinm,  Mriio,  Popular  fal- 
lacies. [a.  K.  C.  ,1.  m.  ) 

Mixed  Senecas  and  Shawnees.  The  for- 
mer oHicial  designation  of  the  mixed 
band  of  Mingo  (Seneca)  and  Shawnee 
who  removed  from  Lewistown,  Ohio,  to 
the  W.  about  1888  (see  J/hi(/o).  By  tri'aty 
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of  1867  the  union  was  dissolved,  the  Sen- 
eca joining  the  band  known  as  ‘ ‘ Seneca  of 
Sandusky,”  and  the  Shawnee  becoming  a 
distinct  body  under  the  name  of  ‘‘East- 
ern Shawnee.”  Both  tribes  were  as- 
signe<l  reservations  in  the  present  Okla- 
homa, where  they  still  reside,  numbering 
101  and  366  respectively  in  1905.  ( .i.  m.  ) 

Mixed  Shoshones.  ]\lixed  bands  of  Ban- 
nock and  Tukuarika.  — U.  S.  Stat.,  .win, 
158,  1875. 

M’ketashshekakah  ( Mu' kalairlmfKhlktt- 
'M«,  ‘big  black  chest,’  referring  to  the 
I)igeonhawk.— W.  .1.)  The  Thunder  gens 
of  the  Botawatonii,  Sauk,  and  Foxes,  <|.  v. 

Ma' katawimeshikaka".  — Win.  .Jones.  iiU'n.  1900. 
M'-ke-tash'-she-ka-kah'.— .Morgan,  Ane  Soc.,  167. 
1877. 

M’ko  (d/(F'Av/y(,  ‘ bear’ ).  A gens  of  the 
Botawatonii,  (].  v. 

Ma''kwa,— Win.  Jones,  inf'n,  1900.  M’  ko'  —.Mor- 
gan, Anc.  Soc.,  107, 1877. 

M’kwa  {Ma''kwa,  ‘bear’).  A gens  of 
the  Shawnee,  (|.  v. 

Ma' kwa.— VVm.  .Jones,  inf’n,  1900.  M’ kwa', — 
Morgiui,  Anc.  Soc  . 108,  1877 

Moache.  A division  of  the  Ute,  for- 
merly roaming  over  s.  Colorado  and  n. 
New" -Mexico.  In  1871  they  were  re- 
ported to  number  6 15;  in  1903  the  com- 
bined Cajiote,  Moache,  and  Wiminuche 
on  Southern  Ute  res.  numbered  955. 
The  name  ‘‘Taos  Utes”  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  those  Ute  wlio  temporarily  en- 
camiied  in  considerable  numbers  about 
Taos  imeblo,  N.  Mex.  As  these  were 
doubtless  largely  Moache,  their  synonyms 
are  included  here,  although  theCajiote, 
Tabeguache,  and  Wiminuche  were  evi- 
dently also  a i>art  of  them.  See  Vie. 

The  Moache  joined  with  other  Ute 
bands  in  the  treaty  of  Washington,  Mar. 
2,  1868,  allirming  the  treaty  of  Oct.  7, 
1863,  with  the  Tabeguache  and  defining 
the  boundaries  of  their  reservation. 
Maquache  Utes.— Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  40Ui 
('ong.,  spec,  sess.,  10.  1867.  Maquahache. — Dole  in 
Ind  AIT.  Rep.  1864,  18,  186.i.  Maquoche  Utahs.— 
Davis,  ibid  , 135,  I860  Menaches. — Graves,  ibid., 
386,  1854.  Moguachis  — Villa-Senor,  Theatro  Am., 
pt.  2,  413,  1748.  Mohuache  — >terri\vether  in  Ind. 
AfT.  Rep.  1855,  186,  1856.  Mohuache  Utahs. — Meri- 
wether in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  69,  34th  Cong  , 1st  sess  , 
15,  1856  Mohuache  Utes.— Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N. 
Mex.,  665,  1889.  Mohuhaches.— Bell,  New  Tracks 
in  N.  .\in  . I,  108,  1869.  Moquaches. — Archuleta 
in  Ind.  AfT  Rep.,  142,  1806.  Mouuache  Utes. — 
Colver,  ibid  . 1871, 191,  1872.  Muache.— fte  treaty 
(1868)  in  C.  S.  Ind.  Treaties.  Kappler  ed  . 11,  990, 
1904.  Muahuaches  — Carson  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  18.59, 
342, 1860.  Muares.— Orozco  y Berra.  Geog.,  .59,  1.861 
(probably  identical,  although  given  as  part  of 
Faraon  Apache).  Taos. — Wilson  (1.849)  in  Cal. 
Mess,  and  Corresp.,  1.85,  1.8.50.  Taos  Indians. — 
Cummings  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  100,  1.866  (identified 
witli  Moache).  Taos  Yutas. — I'arnham,  Trav. 
California.s,  371,  1841.  Tao  Yutas.— Farnham 
misquoted  Jiy  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  465. 
1.882.  Tash  Yuta— Burton,  Citv  of  Saints,  578, 
1861. 

Moah  [Mdhv'awf’ , ‘wolf’).  -V  gciis  of 
the  Potawatomi,  q.  v. 

Mahwaw*.— Win.  .Jones,  inf’n,  1906.  Mo-ih'.— 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  167,  1877. 


Moanahonga  (‘great  walker’).  An 
Iowa  warrior,  known  to  tlie  whites  as  Big 
Neck,  and  called  also  by  his  people 
M’inaugusconey  (‘Man  not  afraitl  to 
travel’),  because  he  was  wont  to  take 
long  trips  alone,  relying  on  Ids  own 
prowess  and  prodigious  strength.  While 
he  was  of  lowly  birth  he  was  exceedingly 
ambitious  and  contended  for  the  honors 
and  dignity  for  which  his  courage  and 
address  fitted  him,  but  which  his  fellow 
tribesmen  were  loth  to  accord,  wherefore 
he  built  a lodge  ajiart  from  the  rest  and 
collected  about  him  a band  of  ailmirers 
over  whom  he  exercised  the  authority  of 
chief.  Gen.  Clark  induced  him  and  Ma- 
haskah  to  go  to  Washington  in  1824  and 
there  sign  a treaty  that  purported  to  con- 
vey to  the  United  States  for  an  annual 
payment  of  §500  for  10  years  the  title  of 
all  the  lands  of  the  Iowa  lying  within  the 
borders  of  Missouri,  lie  did  not  under- 
stand the  treaty,  and  after  white  settlers 
had  taken  iiossession  of  a considerable 
])art  of  the  Indian  lands  he  set  out  in 
1829  to  visit  St  Louis  for  the  iiuriuise  of 
making  comjikiint  to  Gen.  Clark.  A 
party  of  whites  encountered  his  company 
of  60  men,  made  them  all  intoxicated,  and 
decamped  with  their  horses,  blankets, 
and  {U'ovisions.  When  they  recovered 
from  their  stupor  one  of  them  shot  a hog 
to  satisfy  their  hunger.  This  provoked 
the  anger  of  the  settlers,  60  of  whom  rode 
up  and  commanded  the  Indians  to  leave 
the  country.  Moanahonga  then  with- 
drew his  camp  about  15  m.  beyond  the 
state  boundary,  as  he  sujijiosed.  When 
the  white  party  followed  him  he  went  out 
to  meet  them  with  his  i)i])e  in  his  mouth 
in  sign  of  peace.  As  he  extended  his 
hand  in  greeting  the  borderers  fired, 
killing  his  brother  at  his  side,  and  an 
infant.  The  Indians  flew  to  their  arms 
and,  ins])ired  anew  by  the  call  for  ven- 
geance of  Moanahonga’s  sister,  who  was 
shot  in  the  second  volley,  they  drove  the 
whites  from  the  field,  although  these  ex- 
ceeded their  fighting  men  two  to  one. 
The  man  whoshot  his  sister  ]\Ioanahonga 
burned  at  the  stake.  The  U.  B.  troops 
were  ordered  out,  and  obtaining  hostages 
from  the  Iowa  returned  to  their  barracks. 
Moanahonga  and  several  others  of  his 
band  were  arrested  and  tried  on  a charge 
of  murder,  but  were  acquitted,  lleculti- 
vated  friendlyrelations with  thewhites af- 
ter tills,  but  always  went  with  blackeiu>d 
fac'e  in  sign  of  mourning,  because,  as  he 
said,  he  had  sold  the  bones  of  his  ances- 
tors. About  5 years  afterward  he  fell  in 
combat  with  a Sioux  chief.  See  McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  177-183, 
18.58. 

Moapariats  {Mo-a-pa-ri'-al.‘i,  ‘mosquito 
creek  people’).  A band  of  Paiute  for- 
merly living  in  or  near  Moapa  valley, 
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8.  E.  Nev.,  and  mmiberin<^  64  in  1873. — 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aft’.  Kep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Mobile  (meaning  doubtful).  A Mu.sk- 
hogean  tribe  whose  early  home  was  j)rob- 
ably  IMauvila,  or  ]\Iavifla,  supposed  to 
have  been  at  or  near  Choctaw  Bluff  on 
Alabama  r.,  Clark  co.,  Ala.,  where  De 
Soto,  in  1540,  met  with  tierce  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  and  engaged  in 
the  most  obstinate  contest  of  the  expedi- 
tion. The  town  was  then  under  the  con- 
trol of  Tascalu.^a  ((j.v. ) prol)ably  an  Ali- 
bamuchief.  If,  as  is  probable,  theMobil- 
ian  tribe  took  part  in  this  contest,  they 
must  later  have  moved  farther  s.,  as  they 
were  found  on  Mobile  bay  when  the 
French  began  to  jdant  a colony  at  that 
point  about  the  year  1700.  Wishing  i»ro- 
tection  from  their  enemies,  they  obtained 
permission  from  the  French,  al)ont  1708, 
to  settle  near  Ft  Louis,  where  space  was 
allotted  them  and  the  Tohome  for  this 
puri>ose.  Little  is  known  of  the  history 
of  the  tribe.  In  1708  a large  body  of 
Alibamu,  Cherokee,  Abihka,  and  Ca- 
tawba warriors  descended  Mobile  r.  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  French  and 
their  Indian  allies,  but  for  some  unknown 
reason  contented  themselves  with  de- 
stroying a few  huts  of  the  Mobilians. 
The  latter,  who  were  always  friendly  to 
the  French,  ap{)ear  to  have  been  chris- 
tianized soon  after  the  French  settled 
there.  In  1741  Coxe  wrote  that  the  chief 
city  of  the  once  great  j>rovince  of  Tasca- 
luza,  “Mouvilla,  whicli  the  English  call 
INIaubela,  and  the  FTench  Mobile,  is  yet 
in  being,  tho’  far  short  of  its  former 
grandeur.”  At  this  date  the  Mobilians 
and  Tohome  together  numbered  350  fam- 
ilies. JMention  is  made  in  the  Mobile 
church  registers  of  individual  members 
of  the  tribe  as  late  as  1761,  after  which 
they  are  lost  to  history  as  a tribe.  For 
subsistence  they  relied  almost  wholly  on 
agriculture.  Clay  images  of  men  and 
women  and  also  of  animals,  sup]>osed  to 
be  objects  of  worship  by  this  people,  were 
found  by  tbe  Frencli. 

The  so-called  Mobilian  trade  language 
was  a corrupt(‘d  Choctaw  jargon  used  for 
the  ]»ur|)oses  of  intertribal  communica- 
tion among  all  the  tribes  from  Florida 
to  Louisiana,  ext('nding  northward  on  the 
Mississippi  to  about  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio.  It  was  also  known  as  the  Chicka- 
saw trade  language.  (a.  s.  o.  c.  t.  ) 
Mabile. — Ranjol  quoted  by  Hiilbcrl  in  Trans.  .Via. 
Hist.  Soc.,  1S99.  Manilla.— Harris,  X'oy.and 

Trav.,  I,  SOS,  1705  ( misprint).  Maouila.— La  Salle 
(e(7.1fi82)  in  Marfrry.  Dec.,  it.  197.  1.S77.  Maubela. — 
Coxe.  Carolaini,  25, 17tl.  Maubila. — Freneb,  Hist. 
Coll.  I>a.,  It,  217,  1S7.5.  Maubile,— Ibid.,  in,  192, 
1851.  Maubileans. — Ibid..  170.  Maubilians. — Char- 
levoix, Nonv.  France,  ii.  278. 1701.  Mauvila. — (Jar- 
cilasso  de  ia  Vefra  (15901,  Fla.,  I K),  1723.  Mauvil- 
ians. — French,  lIist.('oll. La.,  in. 192,1852.  Mauvil- 
iens. — Charlevoix,  Nonv.  France,  n,  308,  1761. 
Mavila. — Hicdnia  (L511)  in  Frencli.  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
II,  102, 1850.  Mavilians.— Schoolcraft,  liuL  Tribes, 


II,  34,  1852.  Mavilla.— Gentleman  of  Elvas  (1557) 
in  French,  Hist. Coll.  La.,  ii,  156, 18.50.  Mobeluns.— 
Boudiiiot,  Star  in  the  West,  127, 1816  (or  .Moiiville). 
Mobilas. — Barcia,  En.sayo,  313,  1723.  Mobile. — Pc- 
nicant  (1699)  in  French,  Hi.st.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i, 
43,  1869.  Mobileans. — La  Harpe,  ibid.,  iii,  20,  34, 
1851.  Mobilians.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  i, 
165,  1761.  Mobiliens.— PCnicaiit  (1702)  in  Margry, 
Dec.,  v,  425,  1883.  Mouvill.— Le  Page  du  Pratz, 
Hist.  La.,  Eng.  ed.,  309,  1774.  Mouvilla.— Coxe, 
Carolana,24, 1741.  Mouville. — Boudinot.Starin the 
West,  127,  1816  (or  Mobeluns).  Movila. — Barcia, 
Flnsayo,  335,  1723.  MovilL— Barton,  New  Views, 
ixix,  1798.  MowilL— Jeffervs,  French  Dom.  .Am., 
I,  162,  1761. 

Mocama  (‘on  the  coast’).  A former 
Timucua  district  and  dialect,  probably 
about  tlie  present  St  Augustine,  Fla. 

Mocama. — Pareja  (ca.  1614)  quoted  by  Gatschet  in 
.\m.  Philos.  Soc.  Proc.,  X Vi,  627, 1877.  Moscama. — 
Brinton,  Floridian  Penin.,  135,  1859. 

Moccasin.  The  soft  skin  shoe  of  the 
North  American  Indians  and  its  imita- 
tionson  thejiartof  the  whites.  The  word, 
spelled  formerly  also  moccasou,  is  derived 
from  one  of  the  eastern  .•\lgon(|uian  dia- 
lects: Powhatan  (>Strache}%  1612),  mock- 
asin,  mau'hcnmn ; Massachnset(  Eliot, ante 
166()),  mohkisson,  mohkuxf<hi;  Narraganset 
(Williams,  1643),  mocnmti;  Miemac, 
m’cusun;  Chijipewa, makuin.  1 1 came i nto 
Englisli  through  Powhatan  in  all  proba- 
bility, as  well  as  through  Massachuset. 
The  latter  dialect  has  also  or  >itokis, 

of  which  the  longer  word  seems  to  be  a 
derivative.  Hewitt  suggests  that  it  is 
cognate  with  makak,  ‘ small  case  or  box  ’ 
(see  Mocuck) . After  the  moccasin  have 
lieen  named  moccasin-lish  (Maryland 
suntish),  moccasin-flower  or  moccasin- 
plant  (lady’s-slijiper,  known  also  as  In- 
dian’s shoe),  moccasin-snake  or  water- 
moccasin  ( AneiKtrodon  pheivorus) , the  up- 
land moccasin  (,l.  n(rofuscus).  In  some 
parts  of  the  South  theterm  ‘moccasined’ 
is  in  colloquial  use  in  the  sense  of  intoxi- 
cated. (a.  k.  c.  ) 

With  the  exception  of  the  .^andal- 
wearing  Indians  living  in  the  states  along 
the  Dlexican  boundary,  moccasins  were 
almost  universally  worn.  The  tribes  of 
s.  K.  Texas  were  known  to  the  southern 
Plains  Indians  as  ‘‘Barefoot  Indians,” 
because  they  generally  went  without  foot- 
covering, only  occasionally  wearing  san- 
dals. The  Pacific  coast  Indians  also  as 
a rule  went  barefoot,  and  among  most 
tribes  women  <lid  not  customarily  wear 
moccasins.  There  are  two  general  types 
of  moccasins— those  with  a rawhide  sole 
sewed  to  a h'ather  upper,  and  those  with 
sole  and  upper  consisting  of  one  piece  of 
soft  leather  with  a seam  at  the  instepand 
heel.  The  former  belongs  to  the  I'astern 
or  timber  tribes,  the  latter  to  the  Western 
or  jilains  Indiana.  Tlu>  Eskimo  have  soled 
footwear.  The  chief  caibses  inlluencing 
this  distribution  are  the  luesence  or  ab- 
sence of  animals  furnishing  thick  rawhide, 
thecharacterof  trails  and  travel,  and  tribal 
usages.  The  boot  or  legging  moccasin. 
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worn  from  Alaska  to  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  is  still  commonly  a part  of  the 
woman’s  costume,  and  among  most  of  the 
Pueblos  the  legging  portion  is  a white- 
tanned  deerskin  to  which  the  moccasin  is 
attached,  the  skin  being  wrapped  neatly 
and  methodically  around  the  calf  of  the 
leg  and  secured  by  means  of  a cord.  Dif- 
ferences in  cut,  color,  decoration,  toe- 
I)iece,  inset-tongue,  vamp,  heel-fringe, 
ankle-flaps,  etc.,  show  tribal  and  envi- 
ronmental characters  and  afford  means  of 
identilieation.  Among  the  Plains  tribes 
the  decoration  of  moccasins  presents  a 
wide  range  of  symbolism,  and  since  this 
part  of  the  costume  has  been  less  modilled 
by  contact  with  whites  than  other  gar- 
ments, itaffords  valuable  material  for  the 
study  of  symbolic  art. 

The  materials  used  in  making  mocca- 
sins are  tanned  skins  of  the  larger  mam- 
mals, rawhide  for  soles,  and  sinew  for 
sewing.  Dyes,  pigments,  quills,  beads, 
cloth,  buthms,  and  I'ur  are  ai>plied  to  the 
moccasin  as  decoration.  Many  tribes 
make  jnoccasins  to  be  siiecially  worn  in 
ceremonies,  and  a number  of  tribes  also 
employ  their  footwear  in  a guessing  game 
known  as  the  “moccasin  game.’’ 

Great  ingenuity  was  often  displayed  in 
cutting  moccasins  from  a single  piece  of 
dressed  hide,  the  most  complicated  pat- 
tern being  found  among  the  Klamath. 
The  northern  Athapa.scan  pattern  has  a 
T-sliaped  seam  at  the  toe  and  heel,  while 
in  the  Nez  Perce  type  the  seam  is  along 
one  side  of  the  foot  from  the  great  toe  to 
the  heel.  In  the  moccasin  of  the  Plains 
Indians  the  upper  is  in  one  jnece  and  is 
sewed  to  a rawhide  sole. 

Consult  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  i\Ius.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVII,  pt.  3,  1905;  Gerard  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  IX,  no.  1,  1907,  Goddard  in  L’niv. 
of  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arclueol.  and  Kthnol., 
I,  1903;  Kroelier  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  xviii,  pt.  1,  1904;  Mason  ( 1 ) in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1880,  pt.  1,205-238,  1889, 
(2)  in  Rep.  Nat.  51  us.  1894,  239-593, 
1890;  Morgan,  League  Iroquois,  ii,  1904; 
Shufeldt  in  Proc.  Nat.  5Ius.  1888,  59-00, 
1889;  Stephen  in  Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  1888, 
131-RlO,  1889;  Willoughby  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  IX,  no.  1,  1907;  Wissler  in  Trans. 
13th  Iiiternat.  Cong.  Am.,  1905.  (w.n.) 

Mochgonnekonck.  .V  village  on  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1043,  probably  near  the 
present  Manhasset. — Doc.  of  1043  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIV,  00,  1883. 

Mochicaui  {nioclnc  ‘tortoi.se’,  cahui 
‘hill’:  ‘ hill  of  the  tortoise,’  in  allusion  to 
theshapeof  a hill  in  the  vicinity  of  theset- 
tlement. — Buelna).  The  principal  settle- 
ment of  the  Zuaque,  who  speak  or  spoke 
the  Tehueco  and  Vacoregue  dialects  of 
Cahita;  situated  on  the  k.  hank  of  Rio 
Fiierte,  about  lat.  20“^  10',  \.  w.  Sinaloa, 
Mexico.  The  settlement  is  now  civilized. 


Mochicahuy.— Orozco  y Berra,  Gcofr.,  332,  1.S64. 
Mochicaui.— Kiba.H(  161.5)  in  Bancroft,  Nat.  Itaces,  i, 
COS,  1882.  Mochicohuy.— Ibid.,  map.  Motschica- 
huz. — Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stooklein,  None  Wedt- 
Bott,  1726. 

Mochilagua.  An  Oj)ata  pueblo  visitt'd 
by  Coronado  in  1-540;  situated  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rio  Sonora,  x.w.  Mexico,  doubt- 
less in  the  vicinity  of  Arizjie.  Possibly 
identical  with  one  of  the  villages  later 

known  by  another  name. 

Mochila.— Castaneda  (m.  1.56.5)  in  Ternan.x-Coni- 
pan.s,  Vov.,  IX,  158, 1838 (misprint).  Mochilagua.— 
Castaneda  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  51.5,  1806. 

Mocho  {El  ^foch<),^]^an.:  ‘ thecro])i»ed, 
shorn,  mutilated’,  so  called  because  he 
had  lost  an  ear  in  a light).  An  Apache, 
celebrated  in  manuscript  narnitives  per- 
taining to  Texas  in  the  18th  century.  He 
was  captured  by  theTonkawa,  hutbecause 
of  his  eloquence  and  jirowess  was  elevated 
to  the  chiefshi])  of  that  tribe  on  the  death 
of  its  leader  (luring  an  epidemic  in  1777 
or  1778.  With  the  Spaniards  El  5Iocho 
had  a bad  rejiutation.  When  he  became 
chief  the  governor  connivt'd  to  get  rid  of 
liim,  to  effect  which  .Mezic'rc^s  bribed  his 
rivals  to  allure  him  to  the  highway  lead- 
ing to  Natchitoches,  under  the  jiromise 
of  i)resents  when  he  should  arrive  there, 
and  murder  him,  but  this  jilot  failed,  and 
Mezi(^‘res  and  the  governor  were  obliged 
to  conciliate  him.  Finally,  in  1784,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  government,  he  was 
killed.  (n.E.  H. ) 

Mochopa.  An  Opata  pueblo  of  Sonora, 
5Iexico,  and  the  seat  of  a Spanish  mi.«sion 
founded  between  1578  and  1730,  at  which 
latter  date  the  population  had  become 
reduced  to  24.  It  was  abandoned  be- 
tween 1764  and  1800,  owing  to  Apache 
depredations. 

Machopo.— Davila,  Sonora  Historico,  317,  1894. 
Mochop  — Hamilton,  Mexican  Handbook,  -17,  1.8,s3. 
Mochopa.— Orozco  y Berra. Gcog.,  313,  1861.  S.  Ig- 
nacio Mochopa.— Sonora  matcnnlcs  (17:)0)  quoted 
by  Bancrolt,  No.  Mcx.  States,  i,  614,  1884. 

Mocock.  See  Mocurk. 

Moctobi.  A small  tribe  formerly  resid- 
ing in  8.  Mississippi.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Iberville,  in  1699,  as  living  at 
that  time  on  Pascagoula  r.,  near  the  Gulf 
coast,  associated  with  the  Biloxi  and 
Paskagula,  each  tribe  having  its  own  vil- 
lage (Margry,  Dt'c.,iv,  195,  1880).  Sau- 
vole,  who  was  at  Ft  Biloxi  in  1699-1700, 
speaks  of  the  “villages  of  the  Pascohou- 
las,  Biloxi,  and  Moctobi,  which  together 
contain  not  more  than  20  cabins.’’  Noth- 
ing IS  known  resiiecting  their  language, 
nor  has  anything  more  been  ast'crtained 
in  regard  to  their  history,  but  from  their 
intimate  relations  with  the  Biloxi  it  is 
probable  they  belonged  to  the  same 
(Siouan)  linguistic  stock.  The  name 
5Ioctobi  app(>ars  to  have  disappeared 
from  Indian  memory  and  tradition,  as 
reiieati'd  impiiry  among  the  Choctaw 
an<l  Caddo  has  failed  to  elicit  any  knowl- 
edge of  such  a tribe.  What  seems  to  be  a 
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justifiable  supposition,  in  the  absence  of 
further  knowledge,  isthatthe  threeorh  »ur 
small  bands  were  the  remnants  of  a larger 
tribe  or  of  tril)es  which,  while  making  their 
way  south  ward,  had  been  reduee<l  by  war, 
pestilence,  or  other  calamity,  ami  had 
l)een  compelled  to  consolidate  and  tak(* 
refuge  under  the  Choctaw.  Consult 
IMooney,  Siouau  Tribes  of  the  East,  Hull. 
H.  A.  E.,  bS!)4.  See  Ca/mKni.^. 

Moctobi. — Saiivnle  (1700)  in  Marg^ry,  Dae.,  iv,  -151. 
1S80.  Moctoby. — Iberville  ( KiOO),  ibid.,  19'i.  Moelo- 
bites. — Gayarri',  La.,  OO,  iSAl.  Mouloubis. — Iber- 
ville (1000)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  00,  1S75. 

Mocuck.  Defined  l)y  Bartlett  (Diet, 
of  Americanisms,  391),  1877)  as  “a  term 
applied  to  the  box  of  birch  bark  in 
which  sugar  is  kept  b\'  the  Chippewa 
Indians.”  In  the  forms  muhik,  viocock, 
mocuck,  moirkoick,  mukuk,  the  word  is 
known  to  the  literature  of  the  settlement 
of  Canada  and  the  W.  in  the  early  years 
of  the  19th  century,  and  is  now  in  use 
among  the  English-si)eaking  j)eo})le  of 
the  maple-sugar  region  about  the  great 
lakes,  and  among  the  Canadian  Ercmch 
as  macaque.  A trader  in  ^Minnesota  in 
1820  (cited  by  Jenks  in  19th  Itep.  B.  A.  E., 
1103,  1900)  H[)eaksof  “a  mocock  of  sugar, 
weighing  about  40  j)onnds.”  The  word 
is  derived  from  makdk,  which  in  the 
Chippewa  and  closely  related  Algomjuian 
dialects  signifies  a bag,  box,  or  other  like 
receptacle  of  birch-bark.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Modoc  (from  Muatokni,  ‘southerners’). 
A Lutuamian  tribe,  forming  the  southern 
division  of  that  stock,  in  s.  w.  Oregon.  The 
Modoc  language  is  jiractically  the  same 
as  the  Klamath,  the  dialectic  differences 
being  extremely  slight.  This  linguistic 
identity  would  indicate  that  the  local 
separation  of  the  two  trilies  must  have 
been  comparatively  recent  and  has  never 
been  complete.  The  former  habitat  of 
theiModoc  included  Little  Klamath  lake, 
^lodoclake.  Tide  lake.  Lost  River  valley, 
and  Clear  lake,  and  extended  at  times  as 
far  E.  as  (loose  lake.  The  most  ini])or- 
tant  bands  of  the  tribe  were  at  Little  Kla- 
math lake.  Tide  lake,  and  in  the  valley 
of  Lost  r.  Enoiuent  conflicts  with  white 
immigrants,  in  which  both  sides  were 
guilty  of  many  atrocities,  have  given  the 
tribean  md'ortnnate  reputation.  In  18fi4 
the  Modoc  joined  the  Klamath  in  ceding 
their  territory  to  the  United  States  and  ri‘- 
moved  to  Klamath  ri's.  They  seem  never 
to  have  been  contente<l,  however,  and 
made  persistent  efforts  to  return  and 
occupy  their  former  lands  on  Lost  r. 
and  its  vicinity.  In  1870  a iirominent 
chief  named  Kintiaiash  (cp  v. ), commonly 
known  to  history  as  Captain  Jack,  led 
the  more  turbulent  j'ortion  of  the  tribe 
back  to  the  Califorida  hordin'  and  ob- 
stinately refused  to  return  to  the  res- 
ervation. The  first  attempt  to  bring 
back  the  runaways  by  force  l)ronght  on 
the  iModoc  war  of  1872-73.  After  some 


struggles  Kintpuash  and  his  band  re- 
treated to  the  lava-beds  on  the  California 
frontier,  and  from  Jan.  to  Apr.,  1873, 


CHIKCHIKAM  LUPATKUELATKO  ( ‘ ‘ SCAR-FACED  CHARLEY")  — 
MODOC 

successfully  resisted  the  attemjds  of  the 
troops  to  dislodge  them.  The  progress 
of  the  war  had  been  slow  until  Aju'il  of 


WINEMA  (toby  riddle)  - MODOC 


that  year,  when  two  of  the  jx-ace  commis- 
sioners, who  had  been  sent  to  treat  with 
the  renegades,  wiwe  treacherously  assas- 
sinated. In  this  act  Kintpuash  played 
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the  chief  part.  The  campaign  wan  then 
pushed  with  vigor,  the  IModoc  were  linall y 
dispersed  and  captured,  and  Kintpuash 
and  5 other  leaders  were  hanged  at  Ft 
Klamath  in  Oct.,  1873.  The  tribe  \yas 
then  divided,  a part  being  sent  to  Indian 
Ter.  and  placed  on  thetiuapaw  res.,  where 
they  had  diminished  to  5t5  by  1905.  Tlie 
remainder  are  on  Klamath  res.,  where 
they  are  aj>parently  thriving,  and  num- 
bered 223  in  lt)05. 

The  following  were  the  iNlodoc  settle- 
ments so  far  as  known:  .\gawesh,  Chaka- 
wech,  Kalelk,  Kawa,  Keshlakchuish, 
Keuchishkeni,  Kumhatuash,  Leush,  Na- 
koshkeni,  Nushaltkagakni,  I’ashka, 
riaikni,  Shapashkeiii,  Sputuishkeni,  Stu- 
ikishkeiii,  Waisha,  Wachamshwash,  Wel- 
washkeni,  Wukakeni,  Yaneks,  and  Ynla- 
lona.  ^ ( I"  i*'- ) 

Aigspaluma. — Grttsehot  in  Coat.  N.  A.  Kllinol.,  ii, 
l>t.  i,xxxiii,  1S90  (Sahaptin  name  for  all  Indians  on 
Klamath  res. and  vicinity).  La-la-cas. — Meacham, 
Wigwam  and  War-path,  'iyi,  1875  (original  name). 
Lutmawi.— Gatschet,  op.  cit.,  xxxiv  (name  given 
hyapart  of  the  Pit  River  Indians),  lutuam.— 
Gatschet  in  Mag.  .-Vm.  Hist.,  I.l()5, 1877.  lutuami.— 
Curtin,  Ilmawi  MS.  vocah.,  B.  A.  K.,  1889  (llmawi 
name).  Madoc. — Ind.  Aft.  Rep.  18(17, 71, 18C>8.  Ma"'- 
la. — Dorsey, Kwapa MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1891(Qna- 
pa w name).  Moadoc. — Ind.  Alt.  Rep.  1864, 11, 1865. 
Moahtockna.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  22, 1860. 
Moatakish.— Gat.s'ehet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii, 
pt.ii,216,  1890  ( variation  of  Mo'dokish).  Moatok- 
gish.— Ibid.  Moatokni.— Ibid,  (own  name).  Mo- 
danks. — Wright  (1868)  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  28,  1857.  Modoc. — Palmer  in  Ind. 
Alt.  Rep.,  471,  18.54.  Mo-docks. — Ibid.,  470.  Mo- 
does.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  22,  1860  (mi.s- 
print).  Modok. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
111,252,1877.  Mo'dokish. — Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  II,  i>t.  n, 216,  1890.  Md'dokni.— Ibid,  (own 
name).  Modook. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep. ,221, 1861.  Mowa- 
tak.— Gat.schet  in  Cont.  N.  .\.  Ethnol.,  it,  pt.  i, 
xxxiv,  1890 (Sahaptin  name).  Mu'atokni. — Ibid., 
pt.  2,  216.  Plafkni.— Ibid.,  ]>t.  1,  xxxv  (collective 
for  Modoc,  Klamath,  and  Snakes  on  Sprague  r.). 
Pxanai.— Ibid.  (Yreka  Shasta  name).  Saidoka.— 
Ibid.  (.Shoshoni  name). 

Moenkapi  (‘place  of  the  running 
water’).  A small  settlement  about  40 
in.  N.  w.  of  Oraihi,  N.  k.  A riz.,  occupied 
during  the  farming  season  by  tlie  Ilopi. 
The  present  village,  which  consists  of  two 
irregular  rows  of  one-story  liotises,  was 
built  over  the  remains  of  an  older  settle- 
ment— appannitly  the  Kancheria  de  los 
(iandules  seen  by  Ohate  in  1004.  IMoen- 
kajii  is  said  to  have  h(>en  founded  within 
the  memory  of  some  of  the  IMormon  pio- 
eers  at  the  neiglihoring  town  of  Tuba 
City,  named  after  an  old  Oraihi  chief. 
It  was  the  heaihpiartersof  a large  milling 
enterprise  of  the  Mormons  a number  of 
years  ago.  (f.  w.  u.) 

Concabe. — fhirccs  (1775-76)  (pioted  by  Biuu’roft, 
Ariz.anil  N.  Mcx.,  137, :195, 1889.  Moencapi. — Cones, 
Gnrci's  Diary,  393,  BMIO.  Moen-kopi. — MimlclctT  in 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  14, 1891.  Moqui  concave.— Ibid. 
Moyencopi. — Bourke,  Moquisof  .\rizona.  229,  1884. 
Muabe. — Ibid.  Muenkapi. — Voth,  'I’rad.  of  the 
Ilopi,  22,  1905  (correct  Ilopi  form).  Munqui-con- 
cabe.— Garces  (1776),  Diary,  393,  1900.  Muqui  con- 
cabe.— Ibid.,  :i94-395  (Yavapai  form).  Rancheria 
de  los  Gandules. — Oiiate  (l(Ult)  in  Doc.  lut'd.,  xvi, 
276,  1871  (apparently  identical). 


Mogg.  An  Ahnaki  chief.  He  had  long 
been  sachem  of  the  Norridgewock  and  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Pere 
Kale  when  the  Ihiglish  settlers  in  IMaine, 
in  order  to  make  good  their  title  to  terri- 
tory which  the  Ahnaki  declared  they  had 
not  jiarted  with,  began  a series  of  attacks 
in  1722.  Col.  Westbrook  in  the  first  e.x- 
pedition  found  the  village  deserted  and 
burned  it.  In  1724  the  Ihiglish  surprised 
the  Indians.  The  killing  of  Rale  and 
many  of  the  Indians,  the  desecration  of 
the  church,  etc.,  left  a blot  on  the  honor 
of  the  colonists  (Drake,  I>k.  Inds.,  312, 
18.S0).  In  the  tight  fell  iMogg  and  other 
noted  warriors.  Whittier’s  poem  “Mogg 
IMegone”  recounts  the  story.  See  Mis- 
sions. (.\.F.  c. ) 

Mogollon  ( from  the  mesa  and  mountains 
of  the  same  name  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  which  in  turn  were  named  in 
honor  of  Juan  Ignacio  Flores  Mogollon, 
governor  of  New  IMexico  in  1712-15).  A 
subdivision  of  the  Apache  that  formerly 
ranged  over  the  Mogollon  mesa  and  mts. 
in  w.  New  IMexico  and  e.  Arizona  (Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  3S0,  1854).  They  were  asso- 
ciated with  theiSIimbrermsatthe  Southern 
Apache  agency,  N.  iMex.,  in  18(>8,  and  at 
Hot  Springs  agency  in  1875,  and  are  now 
under  the  Ft  .\pache  and  San  Carlos  res., 
Ariz.  They  are  no  longer  olhcially  recog- 
nized as  Mogollones,  and  their  number  is 
not  sejiarately  reported.  (f.  w.  h.) 
Be-ga'-kol-kizjn.— ten  Kate,  Svnonymic,  5.  l.stvl. 
Mogall.— IlKl.  Alt.  Rep.  1867,  12,  1868.  Mogal- 
lones. — Browne,  Apacbe  Country,  290,  1869.  Mo- 
gogones. — Inti.  Aft’.  Rep.,  380.  1854.  Mogoll. — Ibid., 
1867,  193,  18(!8.  Mogollon. — Ibid.,  1857  . 289,  1858. 
Mogollone.— Ibid.,  18,58,  206.  Mogoyones. — Ibid., 
1856,  181,  1,857. 

Mohanet.  An  Indian  settlement  of  the 
colon}'  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  n.  branch 
of  the  Su.8(|uehanna,  probalily  Iro(]uois.— 
Alcedo,  Die.  Ceog.,  iii,  225,  1788. 

Moharala  { Mo-ha r-ii'-Ut,  ‘big  bird’).  A 
subdivision  or  clan  of  the  Delawares. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Mohave  ( from  //a;/(o/.’  ‘three’,  ari  ‘moun- 
tain’). The  most  piojuilous  and  war- 
like of  the  Yuman  tribes.  Since  known 
to  liDtory  they  a|ii>ear  to  have  lived 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Colorado, 
though  chiefly  on  the  e.  side,  between 
the  Needles  (whence  their  name  is  de- 
rived) and  the  entrance  to  Black  canyon. 
Ives,  in  1857,  found  only  a few  scattered 
families  in  Cottonwood  valley,  the  bulk 
of  their  number  being  below  Hardyville. 
In  recent  times  a body  of  Chemehuevi 
have  held  the  river  between  them  and 
their  kinsmen  the  Yuma.  The  Mohave 
are  strong,  athletic,  and  well  develoiied, 
their  ivomen  attractivi';  in  fact,  Ives 
characterized  tlu'in  tine  a jieople  phy- 
sically as  any  he  had  ever  seen.  They 
are  famed  for  theartistiepaintingof  their 
bodies.  Tattooing  was  universal,  but 
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confined  to  small  areas  on  the  skin. 
According  to  Kroeber(Ain.  Anthrop.,iv, 
284,  1902)  their  art  in  recent  times  con- 
sists chiefly  of  crude  painted  decorations 
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on  their  pottery.  Though  a river  tribe, 
the  Mohave  made  no  canoes,  but  when 
necessary  had  recourse  to  rafts,  or  balsas, 
made  of  bundles  of  reeds.  They  had  no 
large  settlements,  their  dwellings  being 
scattered.  These  were  four-sided  and 
low,  with  four  supporting  posts  at  the 
center.  The  walls,  which  were  only  2 
or  3 ft  high,  and  the  almost  flat  roof  were 
formed  of  brush  covered  with  ■ sand. 
Their  granaries  were  upright  cylindrical 
structures  with  flat  roofs.  The  Mo- 
have hunted  but  little,  their  chief  reli- 
ance for  food  being  on  the  cultivated 
products  of  the  soil,  as  corn,  pumpkins, 
melons,  beams,  and  a small  amount  of 
wheat,  to  which  they  added  mesquite 
beans,  mescrew,  ])ifion  nuts,  and  fish  to 
a limited  extent.  They  did  not  practise 
irrigation,  but  relied  on  the  inundation 
of  the  bottom  lands  to  supi)ly  the  needed 
moisture,  lumce  when  there  was  no  over- 
flow their  crops  failed.  Articles  of  skin 
and  bone  were  very  little  used,  materials 
•such  as  the  inner  bark  of  the  willow, 
vegetable  fiber,  etc.,  taking  their  place. 
Pottery  was  manufactured.  Baskets  were 
in  common  use,  but  were  obtained  from 
other  tribes. 

According  to  Kroeber,  “there  is  no  full 
gentile  system,  but  something  closely  akin 
to  it,  which  may  be  called  either  an  in- 
cipient or  a decadent  clan  system.  Cer- 
tain men,  and  all  their  ancestors  and 


de,scendants  in  the  male  line,  have  only 
one  name  for  all  their  female  relatives. 
Thus,  if  the  female  name  hereditary  in 
my  family  be  Maha,  my  father’s  sister, 
my  own  sisters,  my  daughters  (no  matter 
how  great  their  number),  and  my  son’s 
daughters,  will  all  be  callc(l  Maha.  There 
are  about  twenty  such  women’s  names, 
or  virtual  gentes,  among  the  Mohave. 
None  of  these  names  seems  to  have  any 
signification.  But  according  to  the  myths 
of  the  tribe,  certain  numbers  of  men 
originally  had,  or  were  given,  such  names 
as  8un,  Moon,  Tobacco,  Fire,  Cloud,  Coy- 
ote, Deer,  Wind,  Beaver,  C)wl,  and  others, 
which  correspond  exactly  to  totemic  clan 
names;  then  these  men  were  instructed 
by  Mastamho,  the  chief  mythological 
being,  to  call  all  their  daughters  and 
female  descendants  in  the  male  line  by 
certain  names,  corresponding  to  these 
clan  names.  Thus  the  male  ancestors  of 
all  the  women  who  at  ]>resent  bear  the 
name  Ilipa,  are  believed  to  have  been 
originally  named  Coyote.  It  is  also  said 
that  all  those  with  one  name  formerly 
lived  in  one  area,  and  were  all  considered 
related.  This,  however,  is  not  the  ca.'ae 
now,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  so 
within  recent  historic  times.”  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  has 
recorded  some  of  the.se  names,  called  by 
him  gentes,  and  the  totemic  name  to 
which  each  corresponds,  as  follows:  II  ual- 
ga  (Moon),  0-cha  (Rain-cloud),  ]\Ia-ha 
(Caterpillar),  Nol-cha  (Sun ),  Ilipa  (Coy- 
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ote),  Va-had-ha  (Tobacco),  Shul-ya 
(Beaver),  Kot-ta  (Mescal  or  Tobacco), 
Ti-hil-ya  (Mescal),  Vi-ma-ga  (a  green 
plant,  not  identified),  Ku-mad-ha  (Oca- 
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tilla  ov  Iron  Cactus)  ,Ma-li-ka  ( unknown ) , 
Mus  (Mesquite),  Ma-si-pa  (Coyote). 

The  tribal  organization  was  loose, 
though,  as  a whole,  the  IMohave remained 
quite  distinct  from  other  tribes.  The 
chieftainship  was  hereditary  in  the  male 
line.  Their  dead  were  cremated.  The 
population  of  the  tribe  in  1775-76  was  con- 
servatively estimated  by  Garces  (Diary, 
443,  1900)“ at  3,000,  and  by  Leroux,  about 
1834  ( Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  m,  1856), 
to  be  4,000;  but  the  tatter  is  probably 
an  overestimate.  Their  number  in  1905 
was  ollicially  given  as  1,589,  of  whom  508 
wore  uudor  the  ('oloriido  River  school 
su])erintendeut,  856  uud(*rthe  Ft  Mohave 
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sellout  superintendent,  50  under  the  San 
Carlos  agenev,  and  about  175  at  Camp 
McDowell,  on  the  Rio  Verde.  Those 
at  the  latter  two  points,  however,  are 
apparently  Yavapai,  commonly  known 
as  Apache  Mohave. 

No  treaty  was  made  with  the  Mohave 
resjiecting  “their  original  territory,  the 
U niteil  Stat(‘s  assuming  title  t hereto.  By 
act  of  Mar.  3,  1865,  supidemented  by  Ex- 
ecutive orders  of  Nov.  22,  1873,  Nov.  16, 
1874,  and  May  15,  1876,  the  present  Col- 
orado River  res.,  Ariz.,  occupied  by  Mo- 
have, Chemehuevi,  and  Kawia,  was 
established. 

Pasion,  San  Pedro,  and  Santa  Isabel 
have  been  mentioned  as  rancheriasof  the 
Mohave.  (n.  w.  ii.  k.  w.  h.) 


Amacabos.— Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629),  Relavion, 
in  Land  of  Sunshine,  105,  Jan.  1900.  Amacava. 
Ibid.,  4S,  Dec,  1899.  A-mac-ha-ves.—W  hippie  in 
Pac.  K.  R.  Rep.,  m,  pt.  3,  10,  inaj),  IS.oO,  Ama- 
euaguas.— Duflot  de  Moiras,  ^ oyages,  i. 

1.S44.  Amahuayas. — Taylor  in  Cal.  bariner.  Mar. 
‘il.lHC'i.  Amajabas. — Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N. 

•545,  1889.  Amajavas. — Bancroft,  Hist,  ('al.,  ii, 

1885.  A-moc-ha-ve.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  hep.. 
Ill  nt.  3,  102,  1856  (own  name).  Amohah.— Zeit- 
schnft  f.  Ethiiologie,  378,  1877  (after  18th  een- 
turv  source).  Amojaves. — Cremony,  Life  Among 
the^  Apaches,  148,  1868,  Amovami.— lloilpiaii  m 
Bull,  E.sse.xlnst.,  xvii,33,1885  Amoxawi  — bu  . 
Amu-chaba,— Smith  (1827)  m Zeitschr.  f P.thnol- 
ogie,  378, 1877.  Dil-z/iu(/'.-White,  Apache  Names 
of  Ind.  Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1,  m d.  ( ^cd  .soil 
with  red  ants’;  Apache  name).  Hamockhaves.— 
Ind  AIY.  Rep.  1857,  302,  ia58.  Hamoekhave.— ten 
Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  130,  1885^  Hamokaba. 
Corbusier,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18a5.^  Hamok^i.— 
Thomas,  Yuma  MS.  vocab.,  B. -\.ly  ,1868.  Ham- 

oke-avi.  — Ibid.  Hamukahava.  — Ibid.  7/ar-iul- 
zhay.— White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind.  Iribes. 
MS!^,  B.  A.  E.,  1,  n.  d.  (‘Red  soil  with  rod  ants  : 
Apache  name).  Hatilshe. — White  in  Zeitschr.  f. 
Ethiiologie,  370,1877  (Apache  name  lor  Mohave, 
Yuma,  and  Tonto).  Hukwats.— Ibid,  (‘weav- 
ers’: Ute  and  Paiute  name).  I-at.— Simpson, 
Exped.  Great  Basin,  474,  1859  (‘elegant  fellows  ; 
Paiute  name).  Jamajabas. — Font,  MS.  Diary,  o6, 
Dec.  7,  1775  (or  Soyopas).  Jamajabs.— Garces 
(1775-76),  Diarv.  pa.s.sim,  1900.  Jamajas.— Kern 
in  Schoolcraft,  Did.  Tribes,  iv,  38, 1854.  Jamalas.— 
Hinton,  Handbook  to  Arizona,  28,  1878.  Mac-ha- 


os. — Whipple,  Exped.  from  San  Diego,  l<,  I8,u. 
Majabos.— Soc.  Geogr.  Mex.,  504,  1869.  Majave.-— 
Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocabs.,  128,  D^. 
Mohahve.— Brcnchley,  Journ.  to  Great  Salt  Lake, 
IT,  441,  184L  Mohave.— Ibid.  Mohavi.— Bartlett, 
Pers.  Narr.,  ii,  178,  1854.  Mohawa.— Pattie,  Pers. 
Narr.,  93, 1833.  Mohawe.— Mbllhausen,  Journ.  to 
Pacific,  I,  46,  1858.  Mojaoes.— Bourke,  Moipiis  of 
Ariz.,  118, 1884.  Mojaris.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  109, 1866. 
Mojaur,— Ibid.,  94.  Mojave.— Brenchley,  Journ. 
to  Great  Salt  Lake,  ii,  441,1841.  Mokhabas.— Cor- 
busier in  Am.  Antiep,  Viii.  276,  1886  (Mohaves, 
or).  Molxaves. — Burton  (18561  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  116,  1857.  Moyave.— 
Haines,  Am.  Indian,  153.  1888.  Naks'-at.— ten 
Kate,  Synonymic,  4,  1884'  (Pima  and  Papago 
name).  Soyopas. — Font,  MS.  Diary.  56,  Dec.  7, 
1775  (Jamajabas,  or).  Tamajabs. — Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  298.  18.53  (misprint  of  Garce.s’ 

‘ Jamajabs’ ).  Tamasabes. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  11, 1860  (misprintfrom  GarcOs).  Tamasabs.— 
Forbes,  Hist.  Cal..  162,  1839.  Tzi-na-ma-a.— Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-Lore.  it.  ia5, 1889  (own  name 
“ beforcthey  cametothe  Colorado  river”).  Wah 
muk  a-hah'-ve. — Ewing  in  Great  Divide,  204.  Dec. 
1892  (trains.’  dwelling  near  the  water’ ).  Wamak- 
a'va.— Cushing, inf’n  (Havasupai  name).  Wibu'- 
kapa.— Gatschet,  inf’n  (Yavapai  name).  Wili 
idahapa. — White  in  Zeitschr.  f.  EthnoL,  371,  1877 
(Tulkepava  name).  Yamagas, — Mayer.  Mexico, 
11,  38, 1853‘.  Yamajab.— Garces  (1776)  misquoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  395, 1889.  Yamaya.— 
Pike,  Expeilitions,  3d  map,  1810. 

Mohawk  (cognate  witli  the  Narragansot 
Mohowafmek,  ‘they  eat  (aiiiiiiate)  tilings,’ 
hence  ‘ man-eater's’ ).  The  most  easterly 
trihe  of  the  Iroquois  confederation.  They 
called  themselves  Kaniengehaga,  ‘jieople 
of  the  place  of  the  Hint.’ 

In  the  federal  council  and  in  other 
intertribal  assemblies  the  Mohawk  sit 
with  the  tribal  phratry,  which  is  form- 
ally called  the  “Three  Elder  Brothers’’ 
and  of  which  the  other  memhers  are  the 
8eneca  and  the  Onondaga.  Dike  the 
Oneida,  the  Mohawk  have  only  3 clans. 
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namely,  the  Rear,  the  Wolf,  and  the 
Turtle.  The  tribe  is  represented  in  the 
federal  council  by  9 chiefs  of  the  rank  of 
ro'tnnc/'  (see  Chieftf),  beinjj;  8 from  every 
clan.  ^ These  chiefsliips  were  known  by 
sj)ecihc  names,  which  were  conferred  with 
the  olHce.  These  official  titles  are  Tek- 
arihoken,  Haienhwatha,  and  Satekarih- 
wate,  of  the  first  group;  ( )renrehkowa, 
Deionhelikon,  and  81iarenhowanen,  of 
the  second  group;  and  Dehennakarine, 
Rasta vvenserontlia,  and  Shoskohai’owa- 
nen,  of  the  third  group.  The  first  two 
groups  or  clans  formed  an  intratribal 
pliratry,  while  the  last,  or  Bear  clan 
group,  was  the  other  phratry.  Tliepe(»ple 
at  all  times  assembled  by  ]>hratries,  and 
each  phratry  occ‘upic“d  a side  of  the  coun- 
cil lire op])osite  that  occupied  by  theother 
phratry.  The  second  title  in  the  forego- 
ing list  has  been  Anglicized  into  Hiawatha 

((|.  V.). 

From  the  Jesnit  Relation  for  llkiO  it  is 
learned  that  theMohawk,  during  a j)eriod 
of  (10  years,  had  been  many  times  both  at 
the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
of  success;  that,  being  insolent  and  war- 
like, they  had  attacked  the  Abnaki  and 
their  congeners  at  the  e.,  the  Conestoga 
at  the  s.,  the  Hurons  at  the  w.  and  n., 
and  the  Algonquian  tribes  at  the  n.  ; that 
at  the  close  of  the  16th  century  the  Al- 
gonkin  had  so  reduced  them  that  there 
appeared  to  be  iione  left,  l)ut  that  the  re- 
mainder increased  so  rapidly  that  in  a 
few  years  they  in  turn  had  overthrown 
the  Algonkin.  This  success  did  not  last 
long.  The  Conestoga  waged  war  against 
them  so  vigorously  for  10  years  that  for 
the  second  time  the  Mohawk  were  over- 
thrown so  completely  that  they  appeared 
to  be  extinct.  Aboiit  this  time  (?1614) 
the  Dutch  arrived  in  their  country,  and, 
being  attracted  by  their  beaver  skins, 
they  furnished  the  Mohawk  and  their 
congeners  with  firearms,  in  order  that 
the  ])elts  might  be  obtained  in  greater 
abundance.  The  purpose  of  the  Dutch 
was  admirably  served,  but  the  ])ossession 
of  firearms  by  the  IMohawk  and  their  con- 
federates rendered  it  easy  for  them  to 
conquer  their  adversaries,  whom  they 
routed  a?id  filled  with  terror  not  alone 
by  the  deadly  effect  but  even  by  the 
men*  sound  of  these  weapons,  which 
hitherto  had  been  unknown.  Thetice- 
forth  the  Mohawk  and  their  confederates 
became  formidable  adversaries  and  were 
victorious  most  everywh(‘re,  so  that  by 
1660  the  compiests  of  the  lro(]uois  con- 
federates, although  they  were  not  numer- 
ous, extended  over  neai'ly  500  leagues  of 
territory.  The  IMohawk  at  that  tinio  num- 
bered not  more  than  500  warriors  and 
dwelt  in  4 or  5 wretched  village's. 

The  accounts  of  IMohawk  migrations 
previous  to  the  historical  period  are 


largely  conjectural.  Some  writers  do  not 
clearly  differentiate  between  the  Mohawk 
and  the  Huron  tribes  at  tlie  n.  and  av. 
and  from  their  own  confederates  as  a 
whole.  Besides  fragmentary  and  un- 
trustworthy traditions  little  that  is  defi- 
nite is  known  regarding  the  migratory 
movements  of  the  Mohawk. 

In  1(508,  Champlain,  while  atTadousac, 
heard  of  the  Mohawk  and  their  country. 
On  July  80,  1609,  he  encountered  on  the 
lake  to  Avhich  he  gave  his  own  name  a 
party  of  nearly  200  Irotjuois  wai’riors, 
under  8 chiefs.  In  a skirmish  in  which 
he  shot  two  of  the  chiefs  dead  and 
wounded  the  third,  he  defeated  this 
party,  which  was  most  probably  largely 
Mohawk.  Dismayed  by  the  firearms  of 
the  Frenchman,  whom  they  now  met  for 
the  first  time,  the  Indians  fled.  The 
Iroquois  of  this  party  wore  arrow-proof 
armor  and  had  both  stone  and  iron 
hatchets,  the  latter  having  been  olfiained 
in  trade.  The  fact  that  in  Ca])t.  Hen- 
dricksen’s  report  to  the  States  ( Jeneral, 
Aug.  18,  1616,  he  says  that  he  had 
“bought  from  the  iidia’bitants,  the  IMin- 
quaes  [Conestoga],  8 jx*rsons,  being  j)eo- 
ple  belonging  to  this  company,”  who 
were  “employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Mohawks  and  Machicans,”  giving,  he 
says,  for  them,  in  exchange,  “ kettles, 
beads,  and  merchandise,”  shows  how 
extensively  the  inland  trade  was  carried 
on  between  the  Dutch  and  the  IMohawk. 
The  latter  were  at  war  with  the  Mohe- 
gan  and  other  New  England  tribes  with 
only  intermittent  periods  of  peace.  In 
1628  a Mohegan  fort  stood  oi)posite  Cixs- 
tle  id.  in  the  Hudson  and  was  “huilt 
against  their  enemies,  the  Maquaes,  a 
powerful  peoi)le.”  In  1626  the  Dutch 
commander  of  Ft  Orange  (Albany ),  and 
6 of  his  men,  joined  the  IMohegaii  in  an 
expedition  to  invade  the  IMohawk  coun- 
try. They  were  niet  a league  from  the 
fort  by  a ]>arty  of  IMohawk  arme<l  only 
with  bows  and  arrows,  and  were  defeated, 
the  Dutch  commander  and  3 of  his  men 
being  killed,  and  of  whom  one,  ])robably 
the  commander,  was  cooked  and  eaten 
by  the  IMohawk.  This  intermittent  war- 
fare continued  until  the  IMohegan  were 
finally  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  up|>er 
watei-s  of  the  Hudson.  They  did  not 
however  relinquish  their  territorial  rights 
to  their  native  adversaries,  and  so  in  R580 
they  began  to  sell  their  lands  to  the 
Dutch.  The  deed  to  the  IManor  of  Rens- 
salaerwyck,  which  extended  av.  of  the 
river  two  days’  journey,  and  was  mainly 
on  theE.  side  of  the  river,  Avas  dated  in 
the  year  named.  In  1687  Kilian  Van 
Renssalaer  bought  more  land  on  the  e. 
si(h>.  Subsecpicntly  theMolu'gan  becanu' 
the  friends  and  allies  of  the  MohaAvk, 
their  former  adversaries. 
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In  1641  Ahatsistari,  a noted  Huron 
chief,  with  only  50  companions,  attacked 
and  defeated  300  Iroquois,  largely  Mo- 
hawk, taking  some  prisoner.'^.  In  the  ])re- 
ceding  summer  he  had  attacked  on  L. 
Ontario  a number  of  large  canoes  manned 
by  Irocpiois,  ])rol)ahly  chiefly  ^lohawk, 
and  defeated  them,  after  sinking  several 
canoes  and  killinga  number  of  their  crews. 
In  1642,  11  Huron  canoes  were  attacked 
on  Ottawa  r.  by  Alohawk  and  Oneida 
warriors  about  100  m.  above  Montreal. 
In  the  same  year  the  Mohawk  captured 
Father  Isaac  Jogues,  two  French  com- 
])anions,  and  some  llimm  allies.  They 
took  the  Frenchmen  to  their  villages, 
where  they  caused  them  to  undergo  the 
most  cruel  tortures.  Jogues,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Dutch,  escaped  in  the  following  year; 
but  in  1646  he  went  to  the  Alohawk  to 
attemi)t  to  convert  them  and  to  confirm 
the  ))eace  which  had  been  made  with  them. 
On  May  16,  1646,  Father  Jogues  went  to 
the  Aloiniwk  as  an  envoy  and  returned  to 
Three  Rivers  in  July  in  good  health.  In 
8eptember  he  again  started  lor  the  AIo- 
hawk  country  to  establish  a ndssiou  there; 
])ut,  owing  to  the  ju’evalence  of  an  epidem- 
ic among  the  Mohawk,  and  to  the  failure 
of  their  crops,  they  accused  Father  Jogues 
of  “having  concealed  certain  charms  in 
a small  coffer,  which  he  had  left  with  his 
host  as  a pledge  of  his  return,”  which 
caused  them  thus  to  l)e  afflicted.  So 
upon  his  arrival  in  their  village  for  the 
third  time,  he  and  his  companion,  a 
young  Frenchman,  were  seized,  stripped, 
and  thr('atened  with  death.  Father 
Jogues  had  been  adopted  by  the  Wolf 
clan  of  the  Mohawk,  hence  this  clan, 
with  that  of  the  Turtle,  which  with  the 
Wolf  formed  a phratry  or  brotherhood, 
tried  to  save  the  lives  of  the  Frenchmen. 
Hut  the  Hear  clan,  which  formed  a phra- 
try by  itself,  and  being  only  cousins  to 
the  (jtliers,  of  one  of  which  Father  Jogues 
was  a member,  had  determined  on  his 
death  as  a sorcerer.  On  Oct.  17,  1646, 
the  unfortunates  were  told  that  they 
would  be  killed,  but  not  burned,  the 
next  day.  On  tlie  evening  of  the  18th 
Father  .logues  was  invited  to  a supper  in 
a Hear  lodge.  Having  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, he  went  there,  and  while  enter- 
ing the  lodge  a man  concealed  behind 
the  door  struck  him  down  with  an  ax. 
lie  was  beheaded,  his  head  elevated  on  the 
])alisade,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the 
river.  The  next  morning  Jogues’  com- 
panion suffered  a similar  fate.  Father 
Jogues  left  an  account  of  a Mohayvk 
sacrilice  to  the  god  Aireskoi  (i.  e.,  Are- 
qu'c»s' ginC , ‘ the  Master  or  God  of  War’ ). 
While  speaking  of  the  cruelties  exercised 
by  the  jMohawk  toward  their  jwisoners, 
and  specifically  toward  3 women,  he  said: 
“One  of  them  (a  thing  not  hitherto  done) 


was  burned  all  over  her  body,  and  aftei^ 
wards  thrown  into  a huge  pyre.”  And 
that  “at  every  burn  which  they  caused, 
bv  api>lying  lighted  torches  t(j  her  body, 
an  old  man,  in  a loiul  voice,  exclaimed, 
‘Daimon,  Aireskoi,  we  offer  thee  this 
victim,  whom  we  burn  for  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  be  filled  with  her  ilesh  and  ren- 
der us  ever  anew  victtuious  over  our  ene- 
mies.’ Her  l)ody  was  cut  uj),  sent  to  the 
various  villages,  and  devoured.”  Mega- 
polensis(  1644),  a contemporary  of  Father 
Jogues,  says  that  when  the  IMohawk  were 
unfortunate  in  war  they  would  kill,  cut 
up,  and  roast  a bear,  and  then  make  an 
offering  of  it  to  this  war  god  with  the  ac- 
companying prayer:  “Oh,  great  and 
mighty  Aireskuoni,  we  know  that  we  have 
offended  against  thee,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  not  killed  and  eaten  our  captive 
enemies— forgive  us  this.  We  promise 
that  we  will  kill  and  eat  all  the  caj)tives 
we  shall  hereafter  take  as  ciwtainly  as  we 
have  killed  and  now'  (‘at  this  V'ear.”  He 
adds:  “Finally,  they  roast  their  prison- 
ers dead  before  a slow  fire  for  sonu:;  days 
and  then  (‘at  them  u|).  The  common 
p(‘ople  eat  the  arms,  buttocks,  and  trunk, 
but  the  chiefs  eat  the  head  and  the 
heart.” 

The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1646  says  that, 
properly  speaking,  the  French  iiad  at 
that  time  ])eace  with  only  the  Mohawk, 
w ho  were  their  near  neighbors  and  w ho 
gave  them  the  most  trouble,  and  that 
the  Mohegan  (Mahingans  or  Mahinga- 
nak),  wdio  had  had  firm  alliances  with 
the  Algonkin  allies  of  the  French,  were 
then  already  coiK|uered  by  the  Mohawk, 
wdth  whom  they  formed  a defensive 
and  offensive  alliance;  that  during  this 
year  some  Sokoki  ( Assok8ekik)  murdered 
some  Algonkin,  whereupon  the  latter  de- 
termined, under  a misapprehension,  to 
massacH'  some  Mohawk,  who  were  then 
among  them  and  the  French.  But,  for- 
tunately, it  was  discovered  from  the  tes- 
timony of  two  wounded  persons,  who 
had  esca|)ed,  that  the  murderers  spoke  a 
language  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
Iroquois  tongues,  and  suspicicm  was  at 
once  removed*  from  the  IMohawk,  who 
then  hunted  freely  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  Algonkin  x.  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, where  these  hitherto  implacable 
(‘iiemies  frequenth'^  met  on  the  best  of 
terms.  At  this  time  the  Mohawk  refused 
Sokoki  ambassadors  a new  compact  to 
wage  war  on  the  Igonkin. 

The  introduction  of  tirearms  by  the 
Dutch  among  the  INIohawk,  who  were 
among  the  first  of  their  region  to  procure 
"them,  marked  an  important  era  in  their 
history,  for  it  enable(l  them  ami  the  cog- 
nate Iro(iuois  tribes  to  subjugate  the  DeD 
awares  and  Munsee,  and  thus  to  begin  a 
career  of  conquest  that  carried  their  war 
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parties  to  the  Mississippi  and  to  the  shores 
of  Ilialson  bay.  The  Mohawk  villages 
were  in  the  valley  of  Mohawk  r.,  N.  Y., 
from  the  vicinity  of  Schenectady  nearly  to 
htica,  and  their  territory  extended  n.  to 
tlie  St  Lawrence  and  s.  to  the  watershed 
of  Schoharie  or.  and  the  k.  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna.  On  the  e.  their  territories 
adjoined  those  of  the  Mahican,  who  held 
Hudson  r.  From  their  ))osition  on  the  e. 
frontier  of  the  Inxjuois  confederation  the 
Mohawk  were  among  the  most  ]»ronunent 
of  tlu'  lro(jUoian  tribes  in  the  early  Indian 
wars  and  in  ollicial  negotiations  with  the 
colonies,  so  that  their  name  was  fre- 
(luently  used  by  the  tribes  of  New  England 
and  by  the  wlutes  as  a synonym  for  the 
confederation.  Owing  to  their  position 
they  al.so  suffered  much  more  than  their 
confederates  in  some  of  the  Indian  and 
French  wars.  Their  7 villages  of  HH4 
were  reduced  to  5 in  1()77.  At  the  begin- 
idng  of  the  Revolution  the  Mohawk  took 
the  side  of  the  British,  and  at  its  conclu- 
sion the  lai'ger  porti'on  of  tliem,  under 
Brant  and  Johnson,  removed  to  Canada, 
where  they  have  since  resided  on  lands 
granted  to  them  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. In  1777  the  Oneida  expelled  the 
remainder  of  the  tribe  and  burned  their 
villages. 

In  1650  the  Mohawk  liad  an  estimated 
population  of  5,000,  which  was  ])robably 
more  than  their  actual  number;  for  10 
years  later  they  were  estimated  at  only 
2,500.  Thenceforward  they  underwent 
a rapid  decline,  caused  by  their  wars 
with  the  Mahican,  Conestoga,  and  other 
tribes,  and  with  the  French,  and  also  by 
the  removal  of  a large  part  of  the  tribe  to 
Caughnawaga  and  other  mission  villages. 
The  later  estimates  of  their  population 
have  been:  1,500  in  1677  (an  alleged  de- 
crease of  3,500  in  27  years),  400  in  1736 
(an  alleged  decrease  of  1,100  in  36  vears), 
500  in  1741,  800  in  1765,  500  in  1778,  1,500 
in  1783,  and  about  1,200  in  1851.  These 
estimates  are  evidently  little  better  than 
vague  guesses.  In  1884  they  were  on 
three  reservations  in  Ontario:  065  at  the 
Bay  of  ( juinte  near  the  e.  end  of  L.  On- 
tario, the  settlement  at  Gibson,  and  the 
reserve  of  the  Six  Nations  on  Grand  r. 
Ik'sides  these  there  are  a few  individuals 
scattered  among  the  different  Irociuois 
trilx's  in  the  United  States.  In  1006  the 
Bay  of  (juinte  settlement  contained  1,320; 
there  were  140  ( including  “ AlgoiKjuins” ) 
atWatha,  the  former  Gibson  baml  which 
was  removed  earli(>r  from  Oka;  and  the 
Six  Nations  included  an  indeterminate 
number. 

The  Mohawk  participated  in  the  follow- 
ing treaties  with  the  United  States:  Ft 
Stanwix,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1784,  beiiig  a 
tn'aty  of  peac<' between  the  United  States 
and  the  Six  Nations  and  delining  their 


boundaries;  supidemented  by  treaty  of 
PT  Mannar,  ().,  Jan.  9,  1780.  Konon- 
daigua  (Canandaigua),  N.  Y.,  Nov.  11, 
1704,  establishing  ]>eace  relations  with  the 
Six  Nations  and  agreeing  to  certain  reser- 
vations and  boundaries.  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  20,  1797,  by  which  the  United  States 
sanctioned  the  ces.sion  by  the  IMohawk  to 
the  state  of  New  York  of  all  their  lands 
therein. 

The  names  of  the  following  Mohawk 
villages  have  been  preserved:  Canajoha- 
rie,  Canastigaone,  Canienga,  Caughna- 
waga, Chuchtononeda,  Kanagaro,  Kowo- 
goconnughariegugharie,  Nowadaga,  Ono- 
alagona,  Oscjuake,  Saratoga,  Schaunac- 
tada  (Schenectady),  Schoharie,  and  Tea- 
tontaloga.  (,i.  n.  h.  n.) 

Agnechronons. — Jes.  Rel.  for  16-VJ  3-t,  1868.  Ag- 
nee. — .lex.  Rel.  for  1642,  83,  1858.  Agneehronon  — 
Jes.  R(‘l.  for  1640,  3.6,  1858.  Agneronons. — .les. 
Rel.  for  1613  , 63,  18.58.  Agnic. — Hoiuaim  Heirs’ 
nia]>,  17.56  (misprint).  Agniebronnons — Jes. 

Rel.  for  1661,  31,  1858.  Agniehroron — Jes.  Rel. 

f(jr  1637,  119,  18.58.  Agnierhonon — Jes.  Rel.  for 
16;i9,  70,  1858.  Agnieronnons. — .les.  Rel.  for  n:66, 
2,  18.58.  Agmeronons.— Dollier  iind  GalliiR-e 

(i069)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  I,  111,  1875.  Agnierrho- 
nons. — Jes.  Rel.  for  16:15. 34,  1858.  Agniers — Hen- 
nepin, New  Discov., 101, 1698.  Agniez. — Frontennc 
(1673)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  i.  213,  1.S75.  Agnizez. — 
Vaillanl  (168S)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  527, 
1863.  Aguierhonon.— .Sagarcl  (1632),  Hist.  Can., 
IV,  1866  (Huron  name)  Amohak — Gatschet, 
Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887  (Penobscot  name). 
A'muhak.— Gatschet,  Caughnawaga  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882  (Caughnawaga  name).  Anaguas.— Le  Beau, 
Avantures,  ii,  2,  1738.  Aniaka-haka. — Gat.sehet, 
Caughnawaga  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18S2  (Caughnawaga 
name).  Anie. — Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist, 
de  1’ Am.  Sept  , III,  27, 1753.  Aniez — De  I Isle,  map 
(1718),  quoted  in  N.  Y,  Doc,  Col.  Hist.,  v,  .577.  l,'-6.5. 
Anniegue. — Jes.  Rel.  for  16()6.  21.  1.S58.  Anniehron- 
nons. — Jes.  Rel.  for  16.53,  5,  18,58.  Anniengehron- 
nons. — Jes.  Rel.  for  16.57,  .53.  1858.  Annienhron- 
nons. — Ibid. ,36.  Annieronnons. — Ibid. ,15.  Annie- 
ronons. — Jes.  Rel.  for  16.56,  11,  1858.  Annierron- 
nons. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1646,  3.  1858.  Annies  — Tracv 
(1667)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  III,  1.52,  1,S,53.  An- 
niez.— Frontenac  (1673)in  Margry,  DCc..  I,  203. 1875. 
Aquieeronons. — Jes.  Rel.  for  io-il.  37,  l,s,58.  Aqui- 
ers. — Charlevoix.  Jour.,  i.  270,  1761  (misprint). 
Auniers.— Chauvigneric  (1736),  quoted  by  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  III,  5.Y5, 1853.  Aunies -^McKen- 
ncy  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  80,  l.s51.  Canaon- 
euska. — Montreal  conf.  (1766)  in  N.  Y.  D<x‘.  Col. 
Hist.,  X.  500,  18.58.  Caniengas. — Hale  quoted  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  V,  42,  18.S5.  Canniungaes. — 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  262,  note,  1.85,5.  Canun- 
gas.— Mallery  in  Proc.  .V.  A.  A.  S.,  XX  vi.  352, 1877. 
Cauneeyenkees. — Edwards  (1751)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  .X,  143,  1809.  Cayingahaugas. — 
Macauley.  N.  Y..  ii,  174,  1829.  Conninggahaugh- 
gaugh.— ilu'd.,  185  Da-ga-e-o-gai.— Morgan,  League 
Iroq.,97, 1851  (name  used  in  the  Iroquois  coun- 
cils). Gagnieguez. — Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  92, 
1698,  Ganeagaonhoh. — Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A. 

S.,  x.xvi,  .3.52,  1.877.  Ga-ne-a'-ga-o-no'.  — Morgan, 
League  Iroq.,  .523,  1851  (Seneca  name).  Ga-ne- 
ga-ha'-ga. — Ibid.,  ,523(Moliawk  form).  Ganieguero- 
nons. — Coun'ellcs  (1670)  in  .Margry,  Dec.,  i, 
178,  1,875.  Ganiinge-haga. — I’N-rla-us  (m.  17,50) 
quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  iv,  75, 
1.882.  Ganingehage. — Barclay  (1769)  quoted  by 
Shea.  Cath.  Mi.ss.,208, 1.8,55.  GanniagSari. — Bruyas 
(pioteil  in  Hist.  Mag.,  Ii.  1.53, 18.58.  Ganniagwari. — 
Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix.  New  Fr.,  ii,  145,  1872. 
Ganniegehaga. — Bruyas  ipioted  by  Shea,  Cath. 
Miss.,  208,  18.55.  Ganni%eronon. — Ibid.  Gannie- 
gez,— Hen  neiiin.  New  Discov., 28, 1698.  Ganniegue. — 
.8hea,Calh.  Mi.ss.,2.58,  1,8.55.  Ganniekez. — Henneiun 
(1683)  quoted  by  Le  Beau,  .\vautures,  ii.  2.  17:18. 
Ganningehage. — Barclay  (1769)  (pioted  in  Hist. 
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Mag..  II,  153, 1858.  Guagenigronnons.— Doc.  of  006 
in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i.\,  786,  18-55.  Hatinieye- 
runu.— Gatscliet,  Tuscarora  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883 
(Tiiscarora  name).  Ignerhonons. — Champlain, 
Qiuv.  111,220,1870.  Ignierhonons. — Sagard  (1636), 
Can.  ’l,  170,  1866.  Iroquois  d’enbas.— Jes.  Rel.  for 
1666!’7,  1858  (French  name).  Iroquois  inferieurs.- 
Jes.  Rel.  for  1656,  2, 18.58.  Kajingahaga.—Megapo- 
lensis  (1644)  quoted  in  Hist.  Mag.,  ii,  153^  1858. 
Kanawa.— Gatschet,  Shawnee  MS.,  B.  A E.,lhi9 
(Shawneename.fromKanawdgi).  Kanieke-haka. 
Gatschet,  Tuscarora  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (‘flint  tribe  : 
Tuscarora  name).  Kanienge-ono".— Gatschet,  Sen- 
eca MS  B.  A.  E.  (Seneca  name).  Kayingehaga.— 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R-.  3-'’., 
dech'.— Rand,  Micmac  Diet.,  172,  1888,  (.Micmac 
name).  Maaquas,— Jogues  (1643)  in  N.  \.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  XIII,  577,  1881.  Mackwaes.— De  Liiet 
(16‘25)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  3d  s.,  i,  ‘299, 
1841.  Mackwasii. — De  Laet,  Nov.  Orb.,  /3,  Iboo. 
Mackwes. — De  Laet  (1633)  quoted  in  Jones, 
Tnd  Bull  6 1867.  Macqs.— Maryland  treaty 

(168‘>)  in'N.’Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  323.  18.53. 
Macquaas.-Doc.of  1660,  ibid.,  XIII,  183, 1^1.  Mac- 
quaaus.-I>enhallow(17‘26)  inN.  H.  Hist. Soc. Coll., 

I 41  18*^4  Macquas. — Rawson  (1078)  in  N.  i. 

Doc  (lob  Hist.,  XIII.  521,  1881.  Macquaus.— Pen- 
hallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  41, 
18‘24.  Macques.— Rawson  (1678)  in  N.  Y’.  Doc.  Col. 
Iirst.,  XIII,. 522, 1881.  Macquess.— Maryland  treaty 
(168'^')  ibid.,  in,  326,  18.53.  Macquis. — Ibid.,  325. 
Macquiss  — Ibid.,  321.  Maechibaeys.— Michaelius 
(16‘5S)  ibid.,  ii,  769,  1858.  Mahacks. —Schuyler 
(1699)’  ibid  ' IV,  563,  186-1.  Mahacqs.— Meadows 
1698)'  ibid.,  395.  Mahakas.— Megapolcnsis 

(1644)’  in  N,  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll  , 2d  s.,  in,  pt.  1, 
1,53  1857.  Mahakes.— Andros  (1680)  in  Me.  Hist. 
Soc  Coll  V,  42,  1857.  Mahakinbaas. — Hazard  in 
Am  State  Pap.,  i,  520,  179‘2.  Mahakinbas.— Mega- 
polensis  (1644)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  2d  s in, 
pt  1 1.53,  18.57.  Mahakobaas.— Ibid.  Mahaks. — 
ivimrton  (1673)  quoted  in  Hist.  Mag,,  2d  s.  i 300, 

1867.  Mahakuaas.  — Hist.  Ma^  . 1st  s.,  ll,  lo3,  18;w. 
Mahakuase.— Megai)olensis  (1614)  quoted  inN.  Y. 
Doc  Col.  Hist.,  I,  496,  18.56.  Mahakuasse.  — Mcga- 
polensis  (1641)  quoted  by  VaterMith.  pt.  3,  sec. 

3 330  1816.  Mahakwa. — Shea.  Cath.  Miss.,  208, 
18.55  Mahaukes.— Doc.  of  1666  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col  Hist  111,118,18.53.  Mahogs,— Church  (1/16) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Wars.  115, 18'25.  Makquas.— 
Denonville  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in. 
618  1853.  Makwaes,— Was.senaar  (1632)  quoted 
bv  Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R,  58,1872.  Ma- 
qaise.— Bleeker  (1701)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  C9I.  Hi.st., 
IV  919,  1854.  Maqas. — Doc.  of  1676,  ibid.,  xin, 
.500  1881.  Maquaas. — Map  of  1614,  ibid.,  i,  18.56. 
Maquaes.— Doc.  of  1651,  ibid.,  xni,2,8,  1881.  Ma- 
quaese  — Bellomont  (1698),  ibid.,  IV,  347,  1.854. 
Maquais.— Nicolls  (1616),  ibid.,  in,  117,  18.53. 

Maquaise. — Bleeker  (1701),  ibid.,  IV,  920,  1854. 
Maquas.— De  I.aet  (1625)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  34,  1.872  Maquasas.— Doc.  of 
1655  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xn,  9,8,  1877.  Ma- 
quase.— Doc.  of  1678,  ibid.,  xni,  5‘28,  l.ssi.  Ma- 
quases— Lovelace  (1669),  ibid.,  xni,  439.  1881. 
Maquash  — Romer  (1700),  ibid.,  iv,  800,  ia54.  Ma- 
quass.— Talcott  (1678),  ibid.,  xni,  517,  1881.  Ma- 
quasse. — Doc.  of  16.87,  ibid.,  in,  43‘2,  1853.  Ma- 
quees.— Bradstreet  (16.80)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
3d  s.,  vni,  334,  1843.  Maques.— Clobery  (1633)  m 
N Y Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  78,  18.56.  Maquese. — Liv- 
ingston (i710),  ibid.,  V,  221.  18.5,5.  Maqueses.— 
Gardner  (1662),  ibid.,  xni,  2‘27,  1881.  Maquess.— 
Harmetsen(lC>87), ibid. ,111. -137, 1.853.  Maquesyes.— 
Lovelace  (1669),  ibid.,  xni,  439,  1.881.  Maquez.— 
Graham  (1698),  ibid. .IV,  430, 1854.  Maquis.— Davi^s 
(ca.l691)in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 3d s.,  i,  108, 1825. 
Maquoas. — Doc.  of  1697  in  N.  Y . Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  \ , 
7.5,  1855.  Maquois.— Jes.  Rcl.  for  1647,  31,  1^58 
(Dutch  form).  Mauguawogs. — Mallery  in  Proc. 
A A.  A.  S.,  XXVI,  3.52,  1877.  Mauhauks.— Doc.  of 
1666 in  N.  Y'.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.st.,  Ill,  118,  1.8.53.  Mauk- 
quogges. — Warner  (1644)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  i,  140, 
1856.  Mauquaoys. — Eliot  (1680)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  in,  1.80,  1794.  Mauquas.— Salis- 
burv  (1678)  in  N.  Y'.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  -Xiii  519, 

I88I'  Mauquauogs.— Williams  {ra.  1638)  in  Mass. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  VI,  238. 1863.  Mauquaw.— 

Williams  (1648),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  ix,  272,  1816.  Mau- 


quawogs.-YVilliams  (1637),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  vi,  201, 
1863.  Mauquawos.— IVi  1 liams(  16.50) . }h>d., 284  Mau- 
ques. — Andros  (1675)  in  N . Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist . , A ii , 5-0, 
1877.  Mawhakes.— Rec.  of  1644  quoted  by  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  90,  1848.  Mawhauogs.— U ilhams 
(1637)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vi,  20/,  1863. 
Mawhawkes.— Haynes  (1648)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  8.,  VI,  358,  1863.  Mawques.— Hubbard 
(1680),  ibid., '2ds., VI, 629,1815.  Meguak.— Gatschet, 
Penobscot  MS.,  1887  (Penobscot  name  L Megual.— 
Ibid.  Megue.-Ibid.  Megwe.--Ibid.  Meq^ 

tromile  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  215,  1859  (Ab 

naki  name).  Moacks.— Vaillant  (16t^)  in  N^Y. 

Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  528, 18.53.  Moak.--Doc.  of  1/46, 
ibid.,  .x,54, 18.58.  Moawk. — Doc.  of  1 /58,  ibid.,  6/9. 
Mockways.— Wadsworth  (1694)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.  4th  s.,  I.  102,  1852.  Moequages.— Sanford, 
(16.57),  ibid.,  2ds.,  vn,  81,  1818.  Moequayes  — Sail- 
ed (1657)  in  R.  I.  Col.  ^62,  1856.  Mo- 

haakx  -Clarkson  (1694)  in  N.  Y . Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IV  93,  1854.  Mohacks.— Colve  (1673),  ibid.,  XIII, 
478,1881.  Mohacqs.— Meadows  (1698),  ibid.,  IV, 
393  1854.  Mohacques.— Doc.  of  1698,  ibid.,  337. 
Mohacs  —Miller  (1696),  ibid.,  183.  Mohaes.— Pou- 
chot,  map  (17.58),  ibid.,  x,  694,  18W  Mohaggs.- 
Livingston  (1691),  ibid.,  in,  781,  1853.  Mohags. 
Livingstone  (170‘2),  ibid.,  iv,  988, 1854.  Mohaks. 
YVessells  (1692),  ibid.,  ni,  817,  18.^.  Mohaq^. 
Doe.  of  1695,  ibid.,  iv,  120,  18.54.  Mohaqs.— \\  es- 
sells  (1693),  ibid.,  59.  Mohaques.— 1\  inthrop 

(1666),  ibid.,  in,  137,  1854.  Mohaucks.— Ma^n 
(1684)  in  N.  H,  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  n,  ‘200,  1827.  Mo- 
haugs.— Qiianapaug  (1675)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll  Ists  VI  ‘20(>,  1800.  Mohaukes.— Doc.  of  16()6 
in  N ’ Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  118, 1853.  Mohauks.— 
Gardener  (1660)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  in, 
154  1833.  Mohawcks.—Owaneco’s rep.  (1700)11118. 
Y'.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IV,  614, 1854.  Mohawkes.— Doc. 
ca.  1642  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  in,  162, 1833. 
Mohawks.— Hendriek.sen  (1616)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col, 
Hist.,  I,  14,  1856.  Mohawques. — Schuyler  (1_691), 
ibid  III,  801,  1853.  Mohaws.— Conf.  of  1774  in 
Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  app.,  223,  1846.  Mohegs.-Don- 
gan  (1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in.  5‘21.  18.o3. 
Mohoakk.— Schnectady  treaty  (1672),  ibid.,  .xni, 
464,1881.  Mohoakx.— Ibid.,  465.  Mohocks.— Y lu- 
cent (1638)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi.  29, 
1837.  Mohocs.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127, 
1816.  Mohoges.— Schuyler  (1694)  in  N.  Y'.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IV,  82,  1854.  Mohoggs.— Livingston 
(1711),  ibid.,  V,272, 1855.  Mohogs.— Hogkins(1685) 
in  N II.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  221,  18‘24.  Mohokes.— 
Gardner  (1662)  in  N.  Y’.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xin,  2‘26, 
1881.  Mohoks.— Ibid.,  225.  Mohoukes  — Harmet- 
sen  (1687),  ibid.,  in,  436, 1853.  Mohowaugsuck.— 
Williams  (1643)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s..  Ill, 
209, 1794.  Mohowawogs. — Williams(ca.  1638) , ibid., 
4th  s , VI,  ‘239,  1863.  Mohowks.— Burnet  (1720)  in 
N.  Y’.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  578,  18.55.  Mohox.— 
Yiaillant  (1688),  ibid.,  in,  527,  1853.  Mohucks.— 
Doc.of  1676  quotedby  Drake,  Ind.  Chron..  88,  1836. 
Mokaus. — .Ylccdo,  Die.  Geog.,  IV,  604,  1/88.  Mo- 
ka  wkes.— Doc . ca.  1 684  i n N . H . II  ist . Soc . Co  1 1 . , 1 . 2^20, 
1824.  Moohags.— Church  (1716)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Ind.  Wars,  .50.  1.825.  Moquaes.— Wcssells  (1698)  in 
N.  Y'.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  IV,  372,  1.8,54.  Moquakues.— 
Gardener  (1C>60)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.. 
Ill,  1.54,  1833.  Moquas.— -Yndros  (1678)  in  N.  Y’. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  271,  18.53.  Moquase.— Talcott 
(1678),  ibid.,  xni,  517,  1881.  Moquauks.— \\  in- 
throp  (1615)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  vi, 
460,  1815.  Moquawes.— Hubbard  (1680),  ibid.,  v, 
33.  Moqui.— Doc.  of  1690.  ibid.,  3d  s.,  I,  210. 18‘25. 
Mosquaugsett. — Baily  (1669)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  Ii, 
274.1857.  Mouhaks.— Gardiner  (16.52)in  Mass.  Hi.st. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  VII,  62,  1865.  Mowacks.— Treaty 
of  1644,  ibid.,  in,  430.  1A56.  Mowakes.— Winthrop 
(1637),  ibid.,  3.58.  Mowaks  — Bradford  (ra.  16.50), 
ibid.,  431.  Mowhakes. — Ibid.,  361.  Mowhaks. — 
Bradford  (1640),  ibid.,  VI.  1.59, 1863.  Mowhakues.— 
Gardcner(1660),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  in,  1.52.  18,33.  Mow- 
haugs. — Williams  (1637),  iV)i<l.,  l.x,  301,  1846. 
Mowhauks. — Mason  (164,3).  ibid.,  4th  s..  vn,  411, 
1,865.  Mowhauogs. — Williams  (1637),  ibid.,  3d  s., 
IX,  300,  1846.  Mowhawkes.— Haynes  (1643).  ibid., 
I,  230,  IS'25.  Mowhawks. — Clinton  tl743)  in  X.  Y’. 
Doc.  ('‘ol.  Hist.,  VI.  ‘2.50,  1.8.55.  Mowhoake. — Pat- 
rick (1637)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vn, 
3‘23,  1865.  Mowhoks.— Gardner  (1662)  in  N.  Y*. 
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Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIII,  225,  1881.  Mowquakes.— 
Gardener  (1G60)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  3d  s 
m 152,  1833.  Oyanders.— Shea.  Cath.  Mis.s.,  21l! 
18o.i  (probably  a Dnteb  form  of  .Agniers).  Sank- 
hicam.— Heekewclder  quoted  by  Gallatin  in 
Irans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soe.,  ii,  Iti, ‘l83tj  (Delaware 
luune:  Mlint  users’).  Teakawreahogeh. — MiU!- 
anley,  N.  \ ii,  174,  1829.  Tehawrehogeh. — Ibid., 
^ li  • , — Ibid.  Tekau-terigtego-nes. 

—Ibid.,  174.  Tgarihoge.— 1‘yrheus  MS.  (ea.  17.50) 
quoted  in  Am.  Antiq.,  iv,  75,  1882.  Yanieye- 
rono.— Gatscbet,  Wyandot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881 
(Unroll  name:  ‘bear  people’). 

Mohawk.  One  of  the  Jjakmint  liands 
of  the  Kalapooian  stock,  on  Mohawk  r., 
an  E.  ti'ihntary  of  the  Willamette,  just  n. 
of  Eugene  City,  Oreg.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat. 
(1855),  19. 1873;  Banders  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
18()3,  88,  1864. 

Mohegan  (from  ma'ingan,  ‘wolf.’ — 
Trumbull).  An  Algoininian  tribe  whose 
chief  seat  appears  originally  to  have  been 
on  Tbames  r..  Conn.,  in  {be  N.  jiart  of 
New  bondon  co.  They  claimed  as  their 
liroper  country  all  the'territory  watered 
by  the  Thames  and  its  branches  n.  to 
within  8 or  10  ni.  of  the  Massachusetts 
line,  and  by  con(|uest  a consideralile 
area  extending  n.  and  e.  into  Ma.s.sachii- 
setts  and  Rhode  Island,  occupied  by  the 
Wabaipiasset  and  Nipmuc.  On  ttie  w. 
their  dominion  extended  along  the  coast 
to  East  r.,  near  Guilford,  Conn.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  I’eipiot  in  1637 
the  Mohegan  laid  claim  to  their  country 
and  that  of  the  western  Nehantic  in  the 
s.  part  of  New  London  co.  The  tribes 
w.  of  them  on  Connecticut  r.,  w’honi  they 
sometimes  claimed  as  subjects,  were  gen- 
erally hostile  to  them,  as  were  also  the 
Narraganset  on  their  e.  border. 

The  Mohegan  seem  to  have  been  the 
eastern  branch  of  that  group  of  closely 
connected  tribes  that  spread  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Narragansett  bay  to  tbe  farther 
side  of  the  Hudson  (see  Mahican),  but 
since  known  to  the  whites  the  eastern  ami 
western  bodies  have  had  no  iiolitical  con- 
nection. At  the  first  settlement  of  New 
ICngland  the  Mohegan  and  Pequot  formed 
bu{  one  tribe,  under  the  rule  of  Sassacus, 
afterward  known  as  the  Pecpiot  chief. 
Eneas,  a subordinate  chief  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  family  of  Sassacus,  re- 
belled against  bim  and  assumed  a distinct 
authori{y  as  tbe  leader  of  asmall  band  on 
the  Thames,  near  Norwich,  who  were 
afterward  known  in  history  as  Mohegan. 
On  the  fall  of  Sassaens  in  1637  the  greater 
part  of  the  survivors  of  his  tribe  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Mohegan 
chief,  who  thus  obtained  control  of  the 
territory  of  the  two  tribes  with  all  their 
tributary  bands.  As  the  1‘higlish  favored 
his  pretensions  he  also  set  np  a claim 
to  extensive  adjoining  h'rritories  in  the 
possession  of  rival  child’s.  lie  strength- 
(‘iied  his  position  by  an  alliance  with  the 
English  against  all  other  tribes,  and  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Indian  power  in  s. 


New  England,  by  the  death  of  King 
Philip  in  1676,  the  IMohegan  were  the 
only  important  tribe  remaining  s.  of  the 
Abnaki.  As  the  white  settlements  ex- 
tended the  Mohegan  sold  most  of  their 
lands  and  confined  themselves  to  a res- 
ervation on  Thames  r.,  in  New  London 
CO.,  Conn.  Their  village,  also  called  Mo- 
hegan, was  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  that  name  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
river.  Their  ancient  village  seems  to 
have  been  farther  uj),  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Yantic.  Besides  the  village  at 
Mohegan,  the  villages  of  Groton  and 
Stonington,  occnjiied  mainly  by  the  rem- 
nant of  the  iV(piot,  were  considered  to 
belong  to  the  Mohegan.  They  rapidly 
dwindled  away  when  surrounded  by  the 
whites.  IMany  joined  the  Seat icook,  but 
in  1788  a still  larger  number,  under  the 
leadership  of  Oecom,  joined  the  Brother- 
ton  Indians  in  New  York,  where  they 
formed  the  majority  of  the  new  setth*- 
nient.  The  rest  of  the  tribe  continue  to 
reside  in  the  vicinity  of  itloheganor  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  but  are  now  reduced  to 
about  100  individuals  of  mixed  blood, 
only  one  of  whom,  an  old  woman,  re- 
tained the  language  in  1904.  They  still 
keep  np  a Seidember  festival,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a sur\'i\'al  of  the  Green  Corn 
dance  of  the  k'astern  tribes.  For  int(*r- 
esting  notes  on  this  remnant,  see  Prince 
and  Speck  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  1903  ami 
1904. 

In  1643  the  Mohegan  were  estimated  to 
number  from  2,000  to  2,500,  but  this  in- 
cluded the  Pequot  living  with  them,  and 
probably  other  subordinate  tribes.  In 
1705  they  numbered  750,  and  in  1774 
were  reported  at  206.  Soon  after  they 
lost  a considerable  number  by  removal 
to  New  A ork,  and  in  1804  onl\'  84  were 
left,  who  wen*  reduced  to  69  ii\  e years 
later.  They  were  reported  to  nuinber 
300  in  1825,  and  about  350  in  1832,  but 
the  increased  numbers  are  probably  due 
to  the  enumeration  of  negroes  and  mixc“d- 
bloods  living  with  them,  together  with 
recruits  from  the  Narragan.^et  and  others 
in  the  vicinity.  The  itlohegan  villages 
were  Groton,  Mohegan,  Showtneket,  and 
M abai]ua.«set.  For  further  information 
and  synonyms,  .«ee  d/u/u'mn.  (.1.  m.) 

Manheken.— Hrcw.ster  (IfiSl)  in  Ma.<s.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4tll  s.,vu,  71. 186.5.  Manhigan-euck. — Tookor 
Algonq.  ser..  v,  23,  1901  (Engli.sh  form  of  tribal 
name).  Mawchiggm.— .lohnson  (16.54)  in  Mas.o. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2(1  VII,  47,  1818.  Mawhick- 
on.— Ea.ston  treaty  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col  Hist., 
VII,  294,  1856.  Mawhiggins.— .lolin.son  (16.54)  in 
Ma.ss.  Hist. Soc. Coll., 2(ls.,  iv,  28. 1816.  Mogekin  — 
Hopkin.s  (1646),  ibid..  4lh  s.,  vi,334,  1863.  Mogian- 
eucks.— Williams  (1637),  ibid.,  210.  Mohagin  — 
Adams  (1738).ibid.,i,35, 18.52  (Connecticut  village). 
Moheag.— Mather  (cn.  1640)  in  Drake,  Hk.  Inds., 
bk.  2,  ,86, 1848.  Moheagan. — Ilorsmanden  (1744)  in 
N.A.  Doc.  Col.  II i.''t.,  VI,  256, 1855.  Moheaganders. — 
Trumbull,  Conn.,  1,  3.50,  1818.  Moheages.— Ma.'ion 
(cd.  1670)  in  Mass.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll.,  2ds.,  vni,  116, 
1819.  Moheagues.— Deters  (ca.  1614)  in  Drake,  Bk. 
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Inds.,  bk.  2,  69,  1848.  Moheegins.— Patrick  (1637) 
in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4tli  s.,  vii,  32o,  186.5.  Mo- 
heegs.— VVainwriglit  (1735)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
IV,  123, 1856.  Moheek.— Fitch  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  I,  208,  1806  (village  in  Connecti- 
cut). Moheganicks. — Pynchon  (1645),  ibid,,  4th  s., 
VI,  374, 1863.  Mohegans.— Haynes  (1643),  ibid.,  357 
(used  by  Hubbard  in  1680  for  the  New  York  tribe). 
Mohegen. — Coddington  (1640),  ibid.,  318  (Connec- 
ticut village).  Moheges. — Stiles  (Cd.  1770),  ibid., 
1st  s.,  .X,  101,  1809.  Mohegin. — Leete  (1659),  ibid., 
4th  s.,  VII,  543,  1865.  Mohegs. — Hyde  (1760)  in 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2, 66, 1848.  Moheken. — Brew- 
ster (16.56)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vii,  76, 
1865.  Mohigan. — Mass.  Records  (1642)  in  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk. 2, 63, 1848.  Mohiganeucks. — Williams 
(1637)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  i,  163,  1825. 
Mohiganie. — Williams  (1637),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  vi,  207, 
1863.  Mohigens.— Vincent  (16)58),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  vi, 
35,  1837  (used  by  Harris  in  1805  for  the  New  York 
tribe).  Mohiggans. — N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s., 
1,72,1841.  Mohiggen. — Cushman  (1622)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Hoc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,iii,  122,18.56  (Connecticut, 
or;  may  mean  Monhegan  id.).  Mohiggeners. — 
Dnderhill  (1638),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  vi,  15, 18;57.  Mohig- 
hens. — Vincent  (1638),  ibid., 39.  Mohigin. — Steph- 
ens (1675),  ibid.,  x,  117, 1849  (Connecticntvillage). 
Mohigoners.— Higginson  (1637),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  vir, 
396,  1865.  Mohogin.— Writer  of  1676  quoted  by 
Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,116,  1836.  Monahegan. — Win- 
tlirop  1,1638)  <|iioted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.2, 87, 
1818.  Monahiganeucks. — Williams  (1637 ) in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  Vl,  215,  1863.  Monahiga- 
nick.— Ibid.,  215  (Connecticut  village).  Mona- 
higgan. -Williams  (1638)  quoted  by  Trumbull, 
Ind.  Names  Conn.,  31, 1881  (Connecticut  village). 
Monahigganie. — Williams  (1638)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  VI,  231,  1863.  Monahiggannick. — Wil- 
liams (1639),  ibid.,  260.  Monahiggens. — Williams 
(1638),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  l,  167,  1825.  Monahiggon. — 
Williams  (1637),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  vi,  215,  1863.  Mona- 
higon. — Williams  (1638),  ibid.,  224.  Monhagin. — 
Adams  (1738),  ibid.,  i,  35,  18.52.  Monheagan. — 
Mason  (1648),  ibid.,  vii,  416,  1865.  Monheags. — 
Ibid.,  413.  Monhegans. — Williams  (1670),  ibid., 
1st  s.,  1,277,1806.  Monhege. — Mason  (1643),  ibid., 
4th  s.,  VII,  411,  1865.  Monhegen. — Treaty  (1645), 
ibid..  Ill,  437,18.56.  Monhiggin. — Williams  (1637), 
ibid.,  VI,  220,  1863.  Monhiggons. — Williams  (1675), 
ibid., 302.  Monhiggs. — Bradford  (ca.  16.50),  ibid., 
Ill,  361,  18-56.  Monohegens. — Eliot  (1650),  ibid., 
3il  s.,  IV,  139,  1834.  Morahtkans. — Opdyck  (1640) 
inN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ii,  141, 18.58.  Morhicans. — 
Map  of  1616,  ibid.,  i,  18.56.  Mowheganneak. — Ma- 
son (1648)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th s.,  vii,413, 
1865.  Muhhekaneuk, — Trumbull,  Ind.  Names 
Conn.,  31,  1881  (English  form  of  tribal  name). 
Munhegan.— Pynchon  (1643)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  VI,  373,  1863.  Munhicke. — Brewster 
(1636),  ibid.,  VII,  67,  1865  (Connecticut  village). 
Nanhegans, — Sanford  (1657)  in  K.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  i, 
362,  bs.56.  River  Heads. — .Vm.  Pioneer,  ii,  191,  1843 
(misprint,  probably  for  "River  Inds  ").  River 
Indians. — See  under  this  title.  Sea-side  People. — 
Morgan,  Consang.  and  Aflin.,  289,  1871.  Xlnkus 
Indians. — Salisbury  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc;.  Col.  Hist., 
.XIII,  526, 1881.  Upland  Indians.— Church  (1716)  in 
Drake  Ind.  Wars,  67,  1825.  Vpland  Indianes. — 
Brewster  (1656)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s., 
VII,  75, 186.5. 

Mohemencho,  A tribe  of  the  Monacan 
confeileraey,  formerly  living  on  the  upper 
waters  of  James  r.,  Va.  Jefferson  locates 
them  in  Powhatan  co.,  on  the  s.  side  of 
the  river,  a few  miles  above  Itichinond, 
but  Strachey  seems  to  place  them  higher 
up,  in  the  mountains.  (.i.  .m.) 

Mohemenchoes — .lefferson,  Notes,  179.  1801.  Mohe- 
menehoes. — Macanley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  178,  1829  (^mis- 
print). Mohemonsoes. — Boudinot,  Starin  the  West, 
127,  1.816  Mowhemcho. — Smith,  Va..  i,  map,  1819. 
Mowhemenchouch  — Pots,  ibid.,  196,  Mowhemen- 
chuges.— Strachey  (m.  1612),  Va.,  102,  1.849.  Mo- 
whemenchughes. — Smith,  op.  cit.,  134.  Mowhem- 
incke.— Strachey  (co.  1612),  Va.,  131,  1.849. 


Moheton.  An  unclassified  tribe  living 
in  1671  in  the  mountains  of  s.  w.  V irginia, 
or  the  adjacent  part  of  West  Virginia,  on 
the  upper  waters  of  a river  Howing  n.  w. — 
perhaps  New  r.  They  had  removed  a 
short  time  previously  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Roanoke,  in  the  mountains 
farther  to  the  e.  They  were  friends  and 
neighbors  of  the  Tutelo,  and  were  possi- 
bly a cognate  tribe,  or  they  may  have 
been  Shawnee.  (.i.  m.) 

Mohetan.— Batts  (1671)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.st., 
Ill,  197,  18.53  (cf.  Bushnell  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix, 
no.  1,1907).  Mohetons. — Ibid.,  196. 

Mohickon  John’s  Town.  A village,  prob- 
ably occupied  bya  band  of  Mahican  under 
a chief  known  as  Mohickon  John,  for- 
merly on  the  upper  waters  of  Mohican  r., 
probably  on  Jerome  fork,  in  tin*  present 
Ashland  co.,  Ohio.  It  is  probably  the 
Mohicken  Village  mentioned  by  Croghan 
in  1760.  (.1.  M.) 

Mohican  Johnstown. — Howc,  Hist. Coll.  Ohio,  11,832, 
1896.  Mohicken  Village. — Croghan  (17(X))  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix,  378,  1871.  Mohickon 
John's  Town. — Hutchins  map  in  Smith,  Bouquet’s 
Expcd.,  1766.  Ville  de  Jean. — La  Tour,  map,  1784 
(“  Mohickon  on  Ville  de  Jean  ’’). 

Mohock.  From  tbe  reinitation  of  the 
Mohawk,  an  Iroquoian  jieople  of  centnil 
New  York  and  parts  of  Canada,  their 
name  was  used  by  the  ttolonists  in  the 
sense  of  ‘fierce  fellow,’  then  ‘rutlian,’  or 
‘tough’  in  modern  parlance.  The  word 
was  specially  applied  to  one  of  the  many 
bands  of  ruttians  who  infested  the  streets 
of  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  ISth 
century.  As  it  appears  in  English  litera- 
ture it  is  spelled  IMohock.  Cay,  the  poet 
and  dramatist  (1688-1782),  asks — 

Who  has  not  heiird  the  Scowrer's  miiinight  fame? 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohock's  name? 

(A.  F.  C. ) 

Mohominge.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  near  the  falls  of  James  r.,  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  about  1610  (Strachey, 
ca.  1612,  Va.,  25,  1849).  It  is  not  marked 
on  Cajit.  John  Rniith’s  ma|). 

Mohongo  (or  IMyhangah).  The  wife  of 
Kihegashngah,  an  Osage  chief.  These 
two,  with  four  other  members  of  thetribe, 
sailed  from  New  Orleans  in  1827,  and  on 
July  27  arrived  at  Havre,  France,  under 
the  care  of  David  Delaunay,  a Frenchman 
who  had  lived  25  years  in  St  Louis,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a colonel  m tbe 
serviceofthe  United  .States.  Thelmlians 
later  went  to  Paris,  and,  as  at  Havre,  were 
the  objects  of  marked  attention,  being 
showered  with  gifts,  entertained  by  peo- 
ple of  prominence,  and  received  at  court 
by  Charles  N.  The  desire  of  Kihega- 
shugah  to  visit  France  was  inspired  by  a 
journey  to  that  country  by  bis  grand- 
father in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Kihe- 
gashiigali  and  two  others  of  the  party 
died  of  smallpox  on  shipboard  while  re- 
turning to  .\merica.  It  is  said  that  the 
expense  of  their  return  was  borne  by  La- 
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fjiyette.  Landing  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  party  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington, where  the  accompanying  portrait 
of  Mohongo,  from  Kenney  and  Hall,  was 
painted.  See  Six  Indiens  rouges  de  la 
tribu  Osages  (with  portraits),  1827;  His- 
toire  de  la  tribu  Osages,  ]>ar  P.  V.,  1827; 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  29, 
1858;  Fletcher  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ii,  395, 
1900. 


MOHONGO  (mcKenney  and  Hall) 

Mohonk  Indian  Conferences.  A series  of 
annual  meetings  of  friends  of  the  Indians 
intended  to  facilitate  intelligent  discus- 
sion and  conscientious  agitation  for  desir- 
able reforms.  In  these  conferences  a 
novel  and  effective  way  of  forming  and 
disseminating  sound  public  opinion  has 
been  devised  and  for  a score  of  years  suc- 
cessfully employed,  and  througb  tbeir  in- 
strumentality i)nblic  speakers  and  those 
who  write  for  the  press  have  been  kej)t 
in  toucb  with  the  experts  who  know  the 
facts.  The  Mohonk  (conferences,  in  their 
inception  and  tbeir  maintenance,  are  the 
i(U>a  and  the  work  of  Albert  K.  Smiley, 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Indian 
Commi.ssioners,  formerly  jtrofessor  of  nat- 
nral  science  at  Haverford  College,  later 
in  charge  of  the  Friends’  Boarding  School 
at  Providence,  R.  I.  Having  purchased 
the  pictnrestpie  hotel  overlooking  beau- 
tiful L.  IMohonk,  in  the  Cat.skill  range, 
\v.  of  lower  Hudsoji  r.,  N.  Y.,  l\Ir  Smiley 
made  it  a resort  for  ju'ople  of  t'dncation, 
high  ])rinciple,  and  i)hilanthro])ic  inter- 
(Asts.  Led  by  the  wisli  to  promote  reform 
in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  inviting  each  year. 


as  his  iJersonal  guests  for  the  greater  ]>art 
of  a week  in  ()ctober,  the  people  who 
knew  most  about  Indian  life,  education, 
and  mission  work,  and  the  relations  of 
the  Government  to  the  Indians.  Besides 
these  experts  in  Indian  affairs,  were  in- 
vited from  100  to  250  other  people,  lead- 
ers in  shajung  public  o])inion,  such  as  ed- 
itoi's  of  the  secular  and  religious  press, 
writers  for  reviews,  clergymen  of  all  de- 
nominations, ])residents  of  universities 
and  colleges,  leading  men  and  women 
teaching  in  public  schools,  lawyers  and 
judges.  Senators  and  Rei)resentatives  in 
Congress,  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
heads  of  I)e])artments,  exjiert  ethnolo- 
gists, and,  preeminently,  .«uch  workers 
from  the  held  as  Indian  agents  of  charac- 
ter and  intelligence,  teachers  of  Indian 
schools,  army  otlicers  with  a personal 
knowledge  of  Indians,  and  philanthro])ic 
j)eople  who  had  studied  the  Indians  on 
the  reservations.  These  meetings  INIr 
Smiley,  as  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  called  “Confer- 
ences with  the  Board,’’  and  until  1902  a 
number  of  the  Board  presided — lien. 
Clinton  B.  Fisk,  from  1883  until  his  death 
in  1890;  Dr  IMerrill  E.  Gates,  former  pres- 
ident of  Amherst  College,  chairman  (now 
S('cretary)  of  the  Board,  from  1890  to 
1902;  in  1903,  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  ex- 
S(^cretary  of  tlie  Navy,  and  in  1904,  Hon. 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  i)resent  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  The  jiroceculings  of  the 
conference  for  the  first  20  years  were 
]irinted  as  an  apjiendix  in  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners. 

During  the  four  days  of  the  meeting,  in 
the  mornings  a three  or  four  hours’  .ses- 
sion and  in  the  evenings  two  to  throe 
hours  have  been  given  to  addresses,  pa- 
pers, reports,  and  tbe  freest  discussion,  in 
wbich  the  widest  differences  of  opinion 
have  been  welcomed  and  carefully  con- 
sidered and  discussed.  Sympathetic  at- 
tention to  views  the  most  divergent  has 
resulted  in  such  conservatively  sound  ut- 
terances in  the  annual  IMohonk  platform 
as  have  generally  commanded  thesnpjiort 
of  the  great  body  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
Indians.  In  tlu'  afternoon,  in  drives  and 
walks  about  the  lake  and  through  the 
forest,  congenial  groups  of  interested 
friends  often  continued  the  discussions  of 
the  morning  sessions,  sba])ed  resolutions, 
and  devisee!  jilans  for  aiding  reform. 

At  its  first  meeting  in  1883  the  con- 
ference reported  in  favor  of  larger  appro- 
priations for  Indian  education  and  more 
school  buildings;  tbe  extension  of  laws 
relating  to  crime,  marriage,  and  inheri- 
tance so  as  to  cover  Indians  on  reserva- 
tions then  “lawk'ss”;  more  of  religious 
education  for  Indians;  the  gradual  with- 
drawal of  rations  from  the  able-bodied 
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Indians  because  rations  pauperized  them; 
the  inexpediency  of  leasing  Indian  graz- 
ing lands,  and  the  need  of  greater  care 
in  selecting  men  of  character  as  Indian 
agents.  Still  more  progressive  policies 
have  been  advocated  in  subsecpient  years. 
The  conference  early  declared  for  land  in 
severalty,  with  inalienable  homesteads 
for  Indian  families;  for  educating  Indians 
industrially  as  well  as  intellectually  for 
citizenship,  to  be  conferred  as  rajudly  as 
practicable;  and  for  uniform  insistance 
uj)on  monogamy,  the  sacredness  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  preservation  at  each 
agency  of  family  records  of  marriages 
and  relati(.)nships.  The  abolition  of  the 
system  of  appointing  Indian  agents  as  a 
reward  for  partisan  service  with  little 
regard  to  fitness,  was  urgently  advo(;ated. 
The  advantages  of  the  “onting  system,” 
by  which  Indian  children  of  school  age 
were  placed  in  carefully  chosen  homes  of 
white  peo]>le,  to  attend  school  with  white 
children,  and  learn  to  work  on  white 
men’s  farms,  were  discussed  and  demon- 
strated. The  breaking  up  of  the  tribal 
system  in  Indian  Territory  was  atlvocated 
several  yeai-s  before  the  Commission  to 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  (q.  v. ) was  ap- 
pointed; and  the  conference  has  advocated 
the  division  of  the  great  tribal  trust  funds 
into  individual  holdings,  each  Indian  to 
have  control  of  his  own  share  of  that 
money  as  soon  as  he  shows  himself  able 
to  begin  to  use  it  wisely.  The  develop- 
ment of  native  Indian  industries,  wher- 
ever practicable,  has  been  intelligently 
favored.  Sympathetic  ai)preciation  of  all 
that  is  line,'  artistically  suggestive,  and 
w'orthy  of  develojnnent  in  the  nature,  in- 
stitutions, and  arts  of  the  Indian,  has 
been  marked  and  constant,  (m.  e.  g.) 

Mohotlath  {Md-hoH’ath).  A sept  of  the 
Oi)itchesaht,  a Nootka  tribe.— boas  in 
Gth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Canada, _ 82,  1890. 

Moicaqni.  A former  rancheria,  jiroba- 
bly  of  the  Nevome,  in  Sonora,  Mexico, 
visited  by  Father  Kino  in  1694. — Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  253,  1856. 

Moingwena.  The  name  (the  etymology 
of  which  is  doubtful)  of  a small  tribe  of 
the  Illinois  confederacy,  closely  alliliated 
with  the  Peoria.  The  name  was  aj)i)lied 
also  to  the  village  in  which  they  resided. 
The  first  recorded  notice  of  the  tribe  is  by 
Marquette  in  the  account  of  his  (lescent 
of  the  Mississippi  with  Joliet  in  1673, 
when  he  found  them  residing  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Peoria  village  on  the  w.  side 
of  the  ^lississijipi  near  the  month  of  a 
river  supposed  to  have  been  tin'  Des 
Moines.  Franquelin’s  map  of  1688  gives 
the  name  of  the  river  as  “IMoingana,” 
and  marks  the  Indian  village  of  ‘‘Moin- 
goana”  on  it.  When  IMarciuette  returned 
from  the  S.  in  1674,  he  passed  uj)  Illinois 
r.  and  found  tlie  Peoria  in  the  vicinity  of 


L.  Peoria,  thetribehavingremovedhither 
after  his  descent  the  previous  year.  He 
does  not  mention  the  Moingwena  in  this 
connection,  but  from  the  fact  thatGravier 
found  them  with  the  Peoria  in  this  local- 
ity in  1700,  it  is  presumed  that  they 
m'igrated  thither  with  the  latter  tribe. 
As  no  mention  is  made  of  tbem  after  tins 
time  thev  ]>robably  were  incorporated 
with  the  'Pecjria,  thus  losing  their  tribal 
distinction.  (.f.  M.  c.  t.  ) 

MoengSena.— .loliet,  niapsin Cones,  Pike’s  Exped., 
r,  13,  1895.  Moingoana. — La  Salle  (1681)  in  Mar- 
gry . DCc. , li,  134, 1877.  Moingona.— P(*nieaut  (1700) , 
ibid. ,v,  411, 1883.  Moingwenas. — Shea,  Cath.  Miss., 
404,  1855.  Moins.— Nuttall,  Journal,  2.51,  1821. 
Mouingouena, — Gravior  (1701)  in  Jes.  Rel.,  Lxv, 
101. 1900. 

Moiseyu  {Mulshjn,  a word  of  uncertain 
origin,  sometimes  rendered  as  aCheyenne 
name  meaning  ‘many  flies’  or  ‘flint peo- 
ple’, but  probably  of  foreign  derivation). 
An  Algompiian  tribe  which,  according  to 
tlie  tradition  of  the  Cheyenne,  adjoined 
them  on  the  n.  e.  in  their  old  home  in 
IMinnesota,  and  started  with  them  on 
their  westward  nngration  about  the  year 
1700,  but  turned  back  before  reaching  tbe 
]\Ii.ssouri  r.  It  is  said  that  some  of  their 
descendants  are  still  with  the  Cheyenne. 
They  are  possibly  identical  with  thelNIon- 

soni.  (J-  M - ) 

Arrow  Men.— Dorsey  in  Field  Colnnib.  Mus.  Pub. 
103,  pi.  xix,  1905.  Mo  wis  si  yu.— Grinnell,  Social 
Org.  Cheyennes,  136, 1905. 

Moisie.  A summer  village  of  Montagn- 
ais  and  Nascapee  at  the  mouth  of  Moisie 
r.,  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  Quebec  (Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  i, 
290,  1863).  In  1906  the  IMontagnais  and 
Nascapee  at  Moisie  and  Seven  Islands 
numbered  376. 

Moiya.  Given  by  Gibbs  (Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  112,  1853)  as  the  name 
of  a Porno  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Hop- 
land,  Mendocino  co..  Cal. 

Mojualuna.  A former  Taos  village  in 
the  mountains  above  the  present  Taos 
])ueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Mojual-ua.— Dandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
32,  1892.  Mojua-luna. — Ibid. 

Mokaich.  The  Mountain  Lion  clan  of 
the  Keresan  pueblos  of  Laguna,  Sia,  San 
Feli]ie,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  The  Moun- 
tain Lion  clan  of  Laguna  went  to  that  vil- 
lage from  the  Rio  Grande,  dwelling  first 
at  Mt  Taylor,  or  Mt  San  Mateo.  With  the 
Hapai  (Oak)  clan  it  formed  a phratry,  but 
it  is  probably  now  extinct.  Tbe  clans 
of  this  name  at  Sia  and  San  Felipe  are 
(|nite  extinct.  (f.  w.  n.) 

Mohkach-hanuch. — Hodge  in  .Vm.  Anthrop.,  IX, 
351,  1896  (Cochili  name;  hdnuclt  = ‘people’). 
Mokaich-hano.— Ibid.  (Sia  and  San  Felipe  form). 
Mokaiqch-hano''’’. — Ibid.  (Laguna  form).  Mo'- 
kaitc. — Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19,  1894 
(Sia  form;  fc=ch).  Mo-katsh. — Bandelierin.\reh. 
Inst.  I’apers.  in,  '293.  1890.  Mokatsh  hanutsh. — 
Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  46-1,  1890  (/laiia/Wi  = 
‘people’). 

Mokaskel.  .V  former  Ltiiseno  village 
in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis  Rey 
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mission,  s.  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner, 
May  1 1,  1<S60. 

Mokelumne.  A division  of  the  Miwok 
in  the  country  between  Co.«innne  and 
Mokehinnie  rs.,  in  Eldorado,  Aniadoi-, 
and  Sacramento  cos.,  Cal.  See  Mixjnd- 
iiiumin  Family. 

Locklomnee.— Hiincroft,  Nat.  Race.-^.  i.  -l.W, 
Mokelemnes.— Duiiot  do  .Mofras,  Kx]il.,  ii,  ^83, 
tS44.  Mo-kel-um-ne.— Froinoiit,  Monioir,  l(i, 

1848.  Moquelumnes. — Ranci'ort,  Hist.  Cal.,  iv,  73, 
188C).  Mukeemnes. — Haiicrurt.  Nat.  Kaoos,  i,  4.70, 
1874.  Mukeleinnes.  — Ibid.  Muthelemnes. — Hale 
in  U.  S. E.xpl.  Kx[)od.,  Vi,fi30,  1840.  Socklumnes. — 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  4.'i0,  1.874  (identical?). 

Mokete.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  KHIS,  on  Wanascineoc  <t.. 
Isle  of  Wight  CO.,  \’a. — Smith  (1629), 
Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Mokohoko  [Mokohoko" , ‘he  who  llotits vi.s- 
ible  near  the  surface*  of  the  water’ ).  A 
chief  of  the  handofSaukthattook  Ihelead 
in  .su[)porting  Black  Hawk  (ep  v.)  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war.  He  was  of  the  Sturgeon 
clan,  the  ruling  clan  of  the  Sauk,  and  was 
a hitter  enemy  of  Keokuk  ((j.  v.).  The 
hand  still  retains  its  identity.  It  refused 
to  Ictive  Kansas  wlum  the  rest  of  the  trihe 
went  to  Indian  Ter.,  and  had  to  hi*  re- 
moved thither  hy  the  military.  It  is  now 
known  as  tlie  Black  Hawk  hand,  and  its 
memhers  are  the  most  conservative  of  all 
the  Sauk.  (w.  ,i.) 

Mokumiks  { ‘ red  round  rohes’ ) . A hand 
of  the  Idegan  division  of  the  Siksika. 
Mo-kum'-iks. — Griiiiiell,  Blackfool  Lodf<c  Tales, 
210,  1892.  Red  Round  Robes.— Ibid.,  22.5. 

Molala.  A Waiilatpuan  trihe  forming 
the  western  division  of  that  family.  Lit- 
tle is  knownof  their  hi.story.  When  first 
met  with  they  resided  in  the  Cascade 
range  between  iMts  Hood  and  Scott  and 
on  the  w.  slope,  in  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon. The  Cayu.se  have  a tradition  that 
the  iMolala  formerly  dwelt  with  them 
s.  of  Colnmhia  r.  and  hecduue  separated 
and  driven  westward  in  their  wars  with 
hostile  tribes.  Their  dialect,  while  re- 
lated, is  ([uite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Cayuse,  and  the  separation  probably  took 
place  in  remote  times.  The  name  JMolala 
is  derived  from  that  of  a creek  in  Willa- 
mette valley,  Oreg.,  s.  of  Oregon  City. 
A baud  of  these.  Indians  drove  out  the 
original  inhal)itants  and  occu])ied  their 
land.  Suhse<|uently  the  name  was  ex- 
tended to  all  th(>  hands.  The  ])nis(‘n( 
status  of  th(>  trih(>  is  notct'rtain.  In  1849 
it  was  estimat('d  to  uumher  100;  in  1877 
(iatschet  found  .several  families  living  on 
the  ( irande  Houde  res.,  Oreg.,  and  in  1881 
then*  were  said  to  lx*  about  20  individuals 
living  in  the  mountains  w.  of  Klamath 
lake.  Those  on  tin*  Orande  Hondt*  res.  an* 
nototlicially(*numerat(*d,  hut  art*  r(*gard(*d 
as  absorbed  by  the  ot  lu*r  t ribes  with  whom 
they  liv(*.  With  reyard  to  tin*  rest  noth- 
ing is  known.  It  is  probabh*,  howev(*r, 
that  there  an*  a few  scatten*d  survivors. 
The  Molala  joined  with  otlu*r  bands  of 


Willamette  valley  in  the  treaty  of  Day- 
ton,  Oieg.,  Jan.  22,  1855,  and  by  treaty 
at  the  same  i>lace,  Dec.  21,  1855,  they 
ceded  their  lands  and  agreed  to  remove 
to  a reservation.  Chakankni,  Chimbuiha, 
and  .Mukanti  are  said  to  have  been  Molala 
bands  or  .settlements.  (l.  f.) 

Amole'lish. — (iatscbel,  Cabiiiooyti  MS.,  B.  .\.E.,31, 
1877  (Calaj)ooya  name).  Kuikni. — Gatscliet  in 
Cunt.  N.  Kthnol.,  ii,  ]>t.  2,  177,  1890  ( Klamath 
name).  Lati-u. — Gat.schet,  Molala  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
(own  name).  La'tiwe. — Ibid.  Malala. — Sen.  Ex. 
i)oc.  48.  31tb  Cony.,  3d  .se.ss.,  10.  18,77.  Molala. — 
Treaty  of  1,874  in  U.  S.  Stat.,  x,  075,  18.74.  Molalal- 
las. — Treaty  of  Dayton  (18,77)  in  lb  S.  SUit., 
XII,  981,  1863.  Molale.— Gat.scbet,  t'mpqua  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877.  Molalla. — Hedyes  in  II.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th  Cony.,  3d  .se.s.>;.,  130,  18.77.  Mo- 
lallah. — White,  Ten  Years  in  OiH*yon,  260.  1850. 
Molallalas.— Jnd.  Aft.  Rep.  18.76,  267,  1.8.77.  Molal- 
lales. — Hedges  in  H.  K.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th  Cony., 
3d  sess.,  130.  1857.  Molalle. — .Vrnistrong,  Orcyon, 
114,  18.77.  Molallie. — McClane  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rcj)., 
269,  1889.  Mo-lay-less. — Lyman  in  Orcyon  Hist. 
Soc.  Quar.,  i.  323,  19t)0.  Moleaaleys. — Meek  in 
H.  K.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th  Cony.,  1st  sess.,  10, 
1848.  Molealleg.— Lane  in  Sciioolcraft,  Ind. 

I'ribes,  iii,  632,  18,73.  Mole  Alley. — Lane  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.72.  31st  Cony.,  1st  .sess.,  171,  18,70.  Mole- 
allies.— Browne  (1.S77)  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  38.  a7tli 
Cony.,  1st  sc.>is.,  7.  18.78.  Molel. — Treaty  of  Davton 
(18.7.7)  in  C.  S.  Stat..  xii,981,  1863.  Molele.— ilale 
in  H.  S.  1-,'xpl.  Exped.,  vi.  214.  1846.  Molelie.— 
McClane  in  Ind.  All.  Re])..  203,  1888.  Molell. — 
Hcdye.s  in  11.  R.  E.x.  Doc.  37,  34th  Cony.,  3d  se.ss., 
130,  18.77.  Mollallas. — Whiti*  in  Ind.  .\ll.  Re])., 
203,  1844.  Moolal-le. — Ex.  Doc.  39,  32d  Cony.,  ist 
se.ss.,  2, 18,72.  Moolalles. — Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
m,200,map,  1873.  Mooleilis. — Tohnimind  Dawson, 
Coinj).  Vocabs.,  11,  1,884.  Morlal-les. — Lea  in  Ind. 
AIL  Ke[>.,  8,  18.71.  Straight  Molale. — Gat.scbet  in 
Cont.  .N.  A.  Ethnol..  ii,  ])t.  2.  177,  1.890  (name  for 
thosi*  on  Grande  Ronde  res.)  Wrole  Alley. — 
Lane  ill  Ind.  .\)T.  He]i.,  16t),  l.*870.  Ya'-ide'sta. — 
Gatscliet,  CmixinaM.S.  vocab.,  B.  .V.E.,1877  (LTn])- 
quanaine). 

Molma.  Maidu  villagt*  near  Auburn, 
Placer  co.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  M tip. 
Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  pi.  xxxviii,  1905. 

Momi  {M(/mi,  ‘ajieoplewhoeatnosmall 
birds  which  have  been  killed  by  larger 
ones’).  A subgens  of  the  Mis.souri  gens 
(dieghitti,  formerly  a distinct  jieojile. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Be]).  B.  .\.  E.,  240,  1S97. 

Momobi  {Mo'-mn-hi.  a species  of  lizard). 
A clan  of  the  Lizard  (Earth  or  Sand) 
jihratrv  of  the  Hoiii. — Stephen  in  Sth 
Rei>.  I’>.  A.  E.,  :19,  1S9I. 

Monacan  (possibly  from  an  Algonijuian 
word  signifying  a diggingstick  or  spade). 

.\  trilie  and  confederacy  of  Virginiain  the 
1 7th  cc*nturv.  The  confederacy  occupied 
the  uj)p(*r  waters  of  .lames  r.  above  the 
falls  at  Richmond.  Tlu*ir  chief  villagt* 
wiis  Rasawek.  They  were  allies  of  the 
Manahoac  tuid  (*neiuies  of  tlu*  Powhatan, 
and  sjioki*  ti  language  different  from 
that  of  eitlu*r.  Tliey  were  finally  incor- 
porated with  other  r(*innants  under  the 
nanu*s  of  Sapoiii  tind  Tutelo  (ij.  v. ).  Tlu* 
confederacy  wtisi-oinpi  >.sedof  the  Monacan 
prop(*r,  Massinacac,  Mohemencho,  IMona- 
liassano,  .'Uonasi(*c:»i)ano,  and  some  other 
tribes. 

The  5Ionacan  ]irop(*r  had  a chief  settle- 
uu*nt,  known  to  tlu*  whites  as  Monacan- 
town,  on  .lames  r.  about  20  m.  above  the 
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falls  at  Richmond.  In  1669  they  still  had 
30  bowmen,  or  ])erhaps  al)ont  100  souls. 
Thirty  years  later,  the  Indian  population 
having  died  out  or  emigrated,  a Hugue- 
not colony  took  possession  of  the  site. 
Consult  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the 
East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.  (.i.  m.) 

Manacans. — Smith,  135.1819.  Manachees. — 

Neill,  Vii.  Ciirolorum,  325,  1885.  Manakan.— Doc. 
of  1701  in  Vii.  Hist.  Coll.,  n.  s.,  v,  12,  1885.  Mana- 
kins. — Stith  (1747)  quoted  by  Hark,  Va.,  i,  128, 
1804.  Manikin.— Doc.  of  1700  in  Va.  Hist,  ('oil., 
op.  cit.,  48.  Mannacans, — Strachey  (cd.  1512),  Va., 
4i,  1849.  Mannachin. — Doc.  of  1701  in  Va.  Hist. 
Coll.,  op.  cit.,  45.  Mannakin. — ^Lawson  (1714), 
Hist.  Carolina,  187,  1860.  Manskin. — Hernnan, 
map  (1570)  in  Rc|).  Bound.  Com..  1873  (erroneously 
located  on  I’amunkey  r.).  Manycan. — Doc.  of 
1700  in  Va.  Hist.  Coll.,  oji.  cit.,  51.  Monacans.— 
Smith,  Va..  I,  115,1819.  Monachans. — YonK(1534) 
in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  i.v,  112,  1871. 
Monakins. — Lederer,  Di.scov.,  9,  1572.  Monanacah 
Rahowacah,— .Vrcher  (1607i  in  Stnith,  Works, 
.Vrber  ed.,  xlvi,  1884.  Monanacans. — Ibid.,  1. 
Monocans. — Strachey,  op.  cit.,  27. 

Monack.  See  Moonark. 

Monahassano  (a  name  of  uncertain  ety- 
mology, but  most  probably  connecttHl 
with  Yesd»,  the  name  which  the  Tntelo 
applied  to  themselves).  A tribe  of  the 
.Monacan  confederacy,  formerly  living  on 
the  s.  side  of  James  r.,  near  the  moun- 
tains, in  Bedford  and  Buckingham  cos., 
Va.  Lederer  describes  them  as  tall  ami 
warlike,  and  says  their  totem  was  thtve 
arrows.  In  1671  they  were  25  m.  from  the 
Saponi,  on  Staunton  r.  They  seem  to 
have  been  next  in  importance  to  tlu' 
M onacan  in  the  confederacy.  S(>e  Tulelo. 
Consult  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the 
East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.  (,r.  m.) 

Flanakaskies. — Butts  (1671)  (luoted  by  Fernow, 
Ohio  Val.,  221,  1890  (misi)riut).  Hanahaskies, — 
Batts  (1671)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ill,  197,  18.53. 
Hanohaskies. — Batts,  ibid.,  194.  Monahasanugh. — 
Smith  (c«.  15'29),  Va.,  I,  mai),  1819.  Monahassan- 
oes. — .lellerson,  Notes,  134,  1794.  Monahassan- 
ughes. — Strachey  (ca.  1612), Va., 102, 1849.  Nahys- 
sans. — Lederer,  biscov., 9, 1672.  Nobissan. — Ibid., 
map  (misprint).  Yesah. — Hale  in  I’roc.  .\m. 
Philos.  Soc.,  XXI,  11,  1883-4  (own  name;  see  Tu- 
Mo).  Yesa". — Hale.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877.  Yesang.— 
Hale  in  Proc.  Am.  I’hilos.  Soc.,  op.  fit. 

Monakatuatha.  8ee  Ilftlf  King. 

Monanauk.  village,  jiossibly  Conoy, 
on  the  Potomac  in  1608,  about  Breton 
bay,  or  Clements  branch,  St  Marvs  co., 
.Md. 

Monashackotoog.  A tribe  which,  with 
the  Wunnashowatuckoog,  lived  w.  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  1637.  They  were 
friends  of  the  Peiiuot  and  enemies  of  the 
Narraganset. — Williams  (1637)  in  .Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vi,  194,  1863. 

Monasiccapano.  A tribe  of  the  Monacan 
confederacy,  formerly  living  in  Louisa 
and  Fluvanna  cos.,  Va.,  between  the 
James  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Pamun- 
key.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  un- 
known, but  it  may  have  some  connection 
with  Saponi.  See  IMooney,  Siouan  Tribes 
of  the  East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.  (.1.  m.) 

Massicapanoes. — Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  178, 18'29.  Mo- 
nasiccapanoes.— .Icfferson,  Notes,  134,  1794.  Mo- 
nasiceapanoes.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127, 


1816.  Monasickapanoughs. — Smith  (oi.  1629),  5 a., 
I,  134,  1819.  Monasukapanough. — Ibid.,  maj>. 
.Monax.  See  Moonark. 

Moncacktape  (‘  killer  of  jiain  and  fa- 
tigue’). A Yazoo  Indian,  noted  chiefly 
on  account  of  his  real  or  supposed  trav- 
els and  Uis  knowledge  of  various  Indian 
languages.  Le  Pagm  du  Pratz,  during  his 
residence  in  Louisiana  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  met  .Moncachtape 
ami  obtained  from  him  an  account  of  his 
wanderings,  accordingto  which  ( DuPratz, 
Hist.  La.,  Ill,  89-128,  1758),  after  the  lo.«s 
of  his  wife  and  children,  he  had  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  traviding.  One  of 
his  journeys  was  to  the  X.  E.,  in  which 
he  jiassed  up  the  Ohio,  visited  the  Shaw- 
nee and  Iroijuois,  and  winteri-d  among 
the  Abnaki;  thence  he  went  uj)  the  St 
Lawrence  and  returned  to  his  home  by 
way  of  the  ]\Iississiiipi.  His  second 
trip  was  to  the  X.  W . <;oast  by  the 
routt!  snbscMinently  traveleil  by  Lewis 
and  Clark.  He  mentions  the  Tamaroa, 
Kansa,  and  Amikwa,  and  although  he 
alludes  to  numerous  tribes  seen  during  bis 
(lassage  down  Columbia  r.,  he  mentions 
no  tribal  names.  He  finally  reached  the 
Pacific  coast,  where,  in  addition  to  In- 
dians, he  met  with  Inxirded  white  men, 
who  “came  from  sun-setting,  in  si'arch  of 
a yellow  stinking  wood  which  dyes  a 
fine  yellow  color.”  With  other  Indians 
he  ambushed  and  kilU'd  11  of  these 
strangers,  2 of  whom  bore  firearms.  These 
whites  are  (U'seribed  as  small,  but  having 
large  heads  and  long  hair  in  the  middh; 
of  the  crown  and  wrapped  in  a great 
many  folds  of  stuff,  while  their  clothes 
were  soft  and  of  several  colors.  This 
story,  so  far  as  it  relati's  to  the  western 
trip,  is  very  doubtful  on  its  face,  and  the 
names  of  tribes  which  it  gives  extend 
only  as  far  as  DnPratz’  own  knowl- 
edge of  them;  yet  ()uatrefages  ( Human 
Species,  205,  1895)  accejits  the  story  as 
credible,  and  that  Moncachtajie  under- 
stood a number  of  languages  is  clearly 
proven.  See  also  (Jarke,  Pion.  Days  in 
Oreg. , 1905.  (<■'.  t.) 

Monemius.  .V  village  of  the  Mahican 
tribe,  known  as  .Monemius’  Castle  from 
the  name  of  the  resident  chic'f,  situate<l  in 
the  17th  century  on  Haver  id.,  in  Hudson 
r.,  near  Cohoes  falls,  Albany  c<t.,  X.  Y. 

(.1.  M.) 

Moenemines  Castle. — Deed  of  KHO  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
(4)1.  IHst.,  .\iv,  1, 18s;i.  Moeneminnes  Castle. — I’jit- 
ent  of  1530,  ibid..  I,  41.  18.55.  Monemiu's  castle. — • 
Rnttcnber,  Tribe.s  Hudson  R..  85,  bS72. 

Mong  [Mang,  ‘loon’),  A gens  of  the 
Chii)pewa  (ij.  v. ).  Cf.  Maak. 

Mahng.— Tanner,  Narrative,  314,  1830.  Mang.— 
Win.  .Tones,  inf’n,  1905.  Mank. — Gatschet,  Ojibwa 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18.82.  Mong. — Warren  (1,8.52)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  44,  1S85. 

Mongwa  (MoJi-r/av/',  ‘loon’).  A gens  of 
the  Miami  (ij.  v. ). — Morgan,  Anc.  >'^oc., 
168,  1877. 
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Monk’s  Mound.  See  (’ahokia  Mound. 

Monnato  {Mon-mV-tu,  ‘snow’).  A gens 
of  file  Miami  (q.v. ). — Morgan,  Ane.  Hoc., 
KW,  1877. 

Mono.  A general  term  applied  to  the 
Shoshonean  tribes  of  ,s.  e.  California  by 
their  neighbor, s on  the  w.  The  origin 
and  nieaning  of  the  name  are  obscure,  its 
identity  with  the  Sj>anish  v/nuio,  ‘monkey,’ 
and  its  similarity,  at  least  iu  certain  dia- 
lects, to  the  Yokuts  word  for  ‘Hy  ’ {monai, 
etc.),  are  probably  only  coincidences. 
For  subdivisions,  see  Mono-Paciotso. 
Honachees.— BiimieM  <inotO(l  hy  Powvrs  in  Coiit. 
N.  A.  I*]thnol.,  Ill,  3-')0,  1S77.  Manache. — Purcell  in 
Ind.  Alt.  Rep.,  S7,  1870.  Moan'-au-zi.  — Powers  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnul.,  in,  320,  1877  (Nisliinani 
iiiune).  Monache.  — Helknap  in  Ind.  AfT.  Ke]).,  17, 
1870  ( “the usual  lonn  of  the  name  as  heard  among 
the  southern  Yokuts:  ef.  the  Maidu  (Nishimun) 
name,  preceding” — .\.  L.  K.).  Mona'-chi. — Pow- 
ers iu  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  111,3.00,1877.  Monas.— 
.Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  01,  32d  Cong.,  Istse.ss., 
22,  1852.  Monoes. — .Johnston  in  Ind.  AIT.  Re[)., 
251,  18.51.  Mono  Pi-Utes.— Cainiihell  in  Ind.  All! 
Rep,,  119,  1800.  Monos. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  8,  1803.  Noo-tah-ah. — Wessels  (1853)  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  70,  31th  Cong.,  3d  ses.s.,  31, 18.57.  Nutaa.— 
A.  1.,.  Kroeber,  inPii,  1905  (Chukchansi  name;  de- 
notes that  they  are  E.  or  upstream).  Nut'-ha.— 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  390,  1877. 

Mono-Paviotso.  One  of  the  th  ree  great  d i- 
alecticgroups  into  which  theShoshoneans 
of  the  great  plateau  are  distinguished. 
It  includes  the  Mono  of  s.  e.  California, 
the  I’aviotso,  or  “Paiute,”  of  w.  Nevada, 
and  the  “Snakes”  and  Saidyuka  of  e. 
Oregon.  Part  of  the  Bannock  may  be 
related  to  these,  but  the  eastern  Bannock 
have  artinities  with  the  Ute. 

The  bauds  which  seem  to  have  formed 
the  social  unit  of  these  people  were  each 
under  one  chief,  and  several  of  these  are 
said  to  have  been  united  into  confedera- 
cies, such  as  the  “ Paviotso  confederacy,” 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  relations 
existing  between  the  constituent  parts 
should  properly  be  so  termed. 

The  bands  or  divisions  mentioned  with  in 
the  area  occupied  by  this  group  are  the 
following:  Agaivanuna,  Genega’s  band, 
Had.sapoke’s  band,  llolkoma,  Hoone- 
booey,  Intimbich,  Ttsaatiaga,  Kaidatoia- 
bie,  Kaivanungavidukw,  Koeats,  Koko- 
heba,  Kosipatuwiwagaiyu,  Kotsava,  Ko- 
yuhow,  Kuhpattikutteh,  Kuyuidika, 
Laidukatuwiwait,  bohinv,  lAiko,  Naha- 
ego,  Nim,  Nogaie,  Odukeo’s  band,  Olaii- 
che,  Oualuck’s  band,  I’agantso,  Pagwiho, 
Pamitoy,  Pavuwivvuyuai,  Petenegowat, 
Petodseka,  Piattuiabbe,  J’oatsituhtikuteh, 
Poskesa,  8an  Joaquins’  band,  Sawaga- 
tiva,  Shobarboobeer,  Sunananahogwa, 
Temoksee,  Togwingani,  Tohaktivi,  Toi- 
5vait,  Tonawitsowa,  Tonoyiet’s  band,  To- 
<|uimas.  To  Kepe’s  band,  Tosarke’s  band, 
Tsapakah,  Tubianwapu,  Tu])ustikntteh, 
Tuziyamnios,  Wahi’s  band,  Wahtatkin, 
Walpapi,  Warartika,  Watseipieorda’s 
tiand,  Winnemucca’s  band,  Woksachi, 
Yahuskin,  and  Yamniostuwiwagaiya. 


Numaltachi,  given  as  a village  on 
Tuolomne  r..  Cal.,  may  iu  reality  be 
another  band. 

From  figures  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Indian  office  for  1908  it  would  appear 
that  the  total  numlier  in  this  division  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  5,400. 

Monongahela.  A variety  of  whisky. 
Says  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  Americanisms,  401, 
1877)  : “Ariverof  Pennsylvania,  so  called, 
gave  its  name  to  the  rye  whisky  of  which 
large  (juantities  were  produced  in  its 
neighborhood,  and  indeed  to  American 
whisky  in  general,  as  distinguished  from 
Usquebaugh  and  Inishowen,  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  sorts.”  The  name  is  of  Algon- 
(juian  origin,  but  its  etvmology  is  un- 
certain. ' (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Monsoni  {MmKiwneiithlnijuu'ok,  ‘moose 
people.’ — Frankiin). ' An  Algonquian 
tribe  in  British  America,  often  classed  as 
a jiart  of  the  Cree,  to  5vhom  they  are 
clo.sely  relati'd,  although  they  seem  to  be 
almost  as  closely  related  to  the  northern 
Chippewa.  The  first  notice  of  them  is  in 
the.Iesuit  Relation  for  1671.  In  that  of 
1672  they  are  located  on  the  shore  of 
James  bay,  about  the  mouth  of  Moose  r., 
which,  according  to  Richardson,  received 
its  name  from  them.  They  are  referred 
to  under  the  name  Aumonssoniks  in  the 
Proves  verbal  of  the  Pri.se  de  posses.sion 
(1671),  hut  were  not  repre.^ented  at  the 
ceremony,  though  Charlevoix  a^.serts  the 
contrary.  Although  Dobbs  ( 1744)  speaks 
of  them  as  the  ^Ioo.«e  River  Indians,  he 
locates  a village  or  band  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Rainy  r.,  near  Rainy  lake,  and  others 
on  the  N.  shore  of  this  lake.  Some  con- 
fusion has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  habitat 
and  linguistic  connection  of  the  tribe  from 
the  fact  that  the  geographic  designation 
“ ■Mosonee”  is  fre(|uently  used  to  include 
all  that  portion  of  Keewatin  and  adjacent 
territory  stretching  along  llud.'^on  bay 
from  Moose  r.  northward  to  Nelson  r.,  a 
region  occiqiied  chieliy  by  the  Maskegon. 
The  usual  and  most  jiermanent  home  of 
the  Monsoni,  however,  has  been  the  re- 
gion of  Moose  r.  According  to  Chauvign- 
erie  their  totem  was  the  moose.  There 
is  no  siqiarate  enumeration  of  them  in 
the  recent  Canadian  official  reports.  See 
Mouxonre.  (,i.  .m.  c.  t.  ) 

Aumonssoniks. — Prise  de  i>os.se.ssion  (1071)  in  Per- 
rut.  Mom.,  293,  1801.  Aumossomiks. — Verwyst, 
Mi.ssionary  J.abors.  2;-52,  1,S80.  Aumoussonnites. — 
l’risedopossos.sion(lG71)in  Margry.lKV.,  1,97, 1875. 
Creesof  Moose  Factory. — Frankfin',  Journ.  to  I’olar 
Soa,  I,  9(5, 1824.  Gens  de  marais. — RacqueviJle  de  la 
Potlierie.  Hist.  Am.  Sept.,  i,  174,  1753.  Mongsoa 
Eitliynyook. — Gallatinin  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soo., 

It,  24,  1836.  Mongsoa-eythinyoowuc.  — Franklin, 
.fonrn.  to  I’olar  Sea,  l,  90.  1824.  Monsaunis.— 
Raciinevilledela  PoDierie.  Hist.  Am.  Scqit.,  i,  174, 
1753.  Monsonics, — Keane  in  StanfonJ,  Compend., 
.523,  1878.  Monsonies. — Franklin,  .Journ.  to  I’olar 
Soa,  56,  1824.  Monsonis. — Chanvignerie-(1736)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  10.54, 1855.  Monsounic. — 
.Tc.s.  Rel.  1671,  30, 18.58.  Monzoni. — Lahontan,  New 
Voy.,  I,  231,1703.  Moose-deer  Indians. — Frauklio, 
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Journ.  to  Polar  Sea,  I,  9C,  1824.  Moose  Indians.— 
Horden.Bk.  of  Common  Prayer  in  Language  o£ 
Moose  Indians,  title-page,  1859.  Moose  Kiver  In- 
dians.—Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  13,  1744.  Morisons.— 
Chauvignerie  (173fi)  quoted  by  Scliooleratt,  I'm. 
Tribes  iii,  550,  1863  (misprint).  Mousonis.— Mc- 
Kennev  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  80  18.58  Na- 
tion of  the  Marshes.— Dobbs.  Hudson  Bay.  24. 1 (44. 
Ou-Monssonis.— Tailban,  note  to  Perrot,  Me^m.,  223. 
1804.  Wamussonewug. — Tanner,  Narr.,  310,  1830 
(Ottawa  name) . 

Monswidishiaiiuii  ( wV clishV ciniuu) . 
The  INIoose  phratry  of  the  Menominee, 
also  a snhphratry  or  ^ens  thereof.  Hoff- 
man in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1,  42,  189b. 

Montagnais  (French  ‘mountaineers  , 
from  the  monntainons  character  of  their 
country).  A gronj*  of  closely  related  Al- 
gonquian  tribes  in  Canada,  extending 
from  about  8t  Maurice  r.  almost  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the 
watershed  of  1 Indson  hay.  The  tribes  of 
the  group  speak  sev'eral  well-markeil  dia- 
lects. They  are  the  Astouregamigonkh, 
Attikirinionetch,  Bersiamite,  Chisedec, 
I'lsconmains,  Espamichkon,  Kakouchaki, 
Mantlnepi,  iVliskonaha,  Mouchaona- 
ouastiirinioek,  Nascapee,  Nekonhaniste, 
Otagnottonemin,  ( )ukesestigonek,  On- 
mamivvek,  Papinachois,  Tadonsac,  and 
Weperigweia.  Their  linguistic  relation 
appears  to  he  closer  with  the  Cree  of 
Athabasca  lake,  or  Ayahaskawininiwug, 
than  witli  any  other  branch  of  the  Algon- 
(piian  family.  Champlain  met  them  at 
the  mouth 'of  the  Saguenay  in  1603, 
where  they  and  other  Indians  were  cele- 
brating with  bloody  rites  the  capture  of 
Iro'piois  prisoners.  Six  years  later  he 
united  with  them  the  llurons  and  Algon- 
kin  in  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois. 
In  the  first  Jesuit  Relation,  written  by 
Biard  (1611-16),  they  are  spoken  of  as 
friends  of  the  Erenc'h.  trom  tliat  tiine 
their  name  has  a place  in  Canadian  his- 
tory, though  they  exerted  no  decided  iii- 
fiuence  on  the  settlement  and  growth  of 
the  colony.  The  first  inissionary  work 
among  them  was  begun  in  1615,  and  mis- 
sions were  subsecpiently  established  on 
the  upper  Saguenay  aiul  at  L.  St  John. 
These  were  continued,  though  with  occa- 
sional and  long  interruptions,  until  1776. 
The  jMontagnais  fought  the  IMicmac,  and 
often  the  Eskimo,  but  their  chief  and 
inyeterate  foes  were  the  Iro'iuois,  who 
droye  them  for  a time  from  the  banks  of 
the  St  Lawrenee  and  from  their  strong- 
holds about  the  upper  Siiguenay,  com- 
pelling them  to  seek  safety  at  more 
distant  points.  After  peace  was  estab- 
lished between  the  French  and  the  Iro- 
quois they  returned  to  their  usual  haunts. 
Lack  of  jiroper  food,  epidemics,  and  con- 
tact with  ciyilization  are  reducing  their 
numbers.  Turner  (11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1894)  says  they  roam  over  the  areas  s.  of 
Hamilton  inlet  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence.  Their  western  limits  are  im- 


perfectly known.  They  trade  at  all  the 
stations  along  the  accessible  coast,  manj  ot 
them atRigoletand  Northwest  r.  Sagard, 
in  1632,  described  them  as  Indians  ot  the 
lowest  tyi'o  in  Canada,  riiough  they 
haye  occasionally  fought  with’  brayery, 
they  are  comi)aratively  timid.  They  haye 
always  been  more  less  nomadic  and, 
although  accepting  the  teachings  of  the 
missionaries,  seem  inca])able  of  resigning 
the  freedom  of  the  forest  for  life  iii  5il- 
lages,  nor  can  they  be  induced  to  cultivate 
the  soil  as  a means  of  supiiort.  Mr 
Chisholm  describes  them  as  hone.st,  hos- 
pitable, and  benevolent,  but  very  super- 
stitious. Those  who  were  induced  to  set- 
tle on  the  lower  8t  Lawrence  ajipear  to 
be  subject  to  sickness,  which  is  thinning 
their  numbers.  .Vll  who  have  not  been 
brought  directly  under  religious  influence 
are  licentious.  'Conjuring  was  much  prac- 
tised by  their  medicine-men.  Some  ol 
the  early  missionaries  speak  highly  of 
their  religious  susceptibility.  Ihey  bury 
their  dead  in  the  earth,  digging  a hole  3 
ft  deej)  and  occasionally  lining  it  with 
wood.  The  corpse  is  usually  laid  on  its 
side,  though  it  is  sometimes  placed  in  a 
sitting  jiosition.  Above  the  grave  is  built 
a little  bircli-bark  hut  and  through  a win- 
dow the  relatives  thrust  bits  of  tobacco, 
venison,  and  other  morsels.  No  reliable 
estimate  can  be  given  of  theirformer  num- 
bers, but  it  is  known  that  they  have 
greatly  decreased  from  sickness  and  star- 
vation conse(]uent  on  the  destruction  of 
game.  In  1812  they  were_supposed  to 
number  about  1,.500;  in  18.57  they  were* 
estimated  at  1,100,  and  in  1884  they  were 
officially  reported  at  1,.395,  living  at 
Betsiamits,  (Bersimis),  Escoumains, 
Godbout,  Grand  Romaine,  Lake  St  John, 
and  Mingan,  in  Quebec.  In  1906  they, 
together  with  the  Nascapee,  _ numbered, 
according  to  the  Canadian  official  rejiort, 
2,183,  distributed  as  follows:  Bersimis, 
499;  Escoumains,  43;  Natashquau,  76; 
Godbout,  40;  Grand  Romaine,  176;  I^ake 
St  John,  551;  :\lingan,  241;  St  Augustine, 
181;  Seven  Islands  and  IMoisie,  376. 
Consult  Chamberlain  in  jVnn.  Arclneol. 
Rep.  Ontario  1905,  122,  1906. 

The  bands  and  villages  of  the  Mon- 
tagnais are:  Appeelatat,  Assuainnushan, 
Attikamegue,  Bonne  Esperance,  Chicou- 
timi, Es(|uimaux  Point,  Godbout,  He 
Percee  (mission),  Itamameou  (mission). 
Islets  (le  Jeremie  (mission),  Kapimiiia- 
kouetiik,  Mauthaqu,  IMingan,  IMoisie, 
Mu.shkonialawee,  liluscpiarro,  Nabisippi, 
Nataslnpian,  Pashasheebo,  Romaine,  and 
St  .\ugustine.  (.i.  m.  (’.  t.  ) 

Algonkin  Inferieures.-^IIind,  Lan.  Bonin.,  ii.  10, 
1863.  Algonquins  Inferieurs. — ,Ic.'<.  Rol..  ill,  imlo.x, 
ia58.  Bergbewohner.- WaU’ti,  nnqi  of  .Vin.,  180,5 
(German:  ‘Monntaincers’).  Chauhagueronon.- 
Saganl  (1632),  Hist.  Can.,  iv,  1.866  (Huron  name). 
Chauoironon. — Ibid.  Kebiks. — Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
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Iribes,  V,  40,  1855  (on  account  of  tlieir  ■warning 
cry  of  "Kebik!”  when  approaching  in  canoes 
the  rapids  of  llic  St  Lawrence  near  Quebec). 
Lower  Algonkins.— Jellervs,  I'r.  Doins.,  pt.  1 40 
1761.  Montagnais.— Jes.  kel.  1611,  8,  1858.  Mon- 
tagnaits.  ,Ies.  llel.  1633,  3,  1858.  Montagnards. — 
Montagnars. — Champlain 
U009),  (Euvres,  in,  pj-l,  1870.  Montagne's.— 
Chauiplaiu  (1008),  ibid.,  ii,  9,  1870.  Montaenets. — 

Montagnez.— Champlain 
G603),  CLuvres,  ii,  8,  1870.  Kontagnois. — Lahon- 
hin.  New  Voy.,  i,307, 1703.  Montagrets. — Me.  Hi.';!. 
Soc.  Coll.,  I,  288,  1865  (mi.sprint).  Montagues.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  81,  18.54 
(misprint).  Montaignairs.— Champlain  (1615), 
Utuyre.s,  iv,  22,  1870.  Montaigners. — Chami>lain 
(1618),  ibid.,  113.  Montaignes.— Champlain  (1603), 
ibuL,  II,  10, 1870.  Montaignets.— Ibid.  (1600),  v,pt. 

I,  114.  Montainiers.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  V, 
40,  1855.  Montanaro.— llervas  (m.  1785)  quoted  by 
Vater,  Mith.,  {>1.  3,  see.  3,  317,  1816.  Montaniak. — 
Gatschet,  Penobsi-ot  MS.,  1887  ( Penobscot  name). 
Mountaineers.— Ma,ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  VI,  16, 
1800.  Mountain  Indians. — Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat! 
Hist.,  i>t.  6,  140,  1885.  Mountaneers. — Lahontan, 
Now  Voy.,  1,230, 1703.  Mountanees. — Vater, Mitli., 
pt.  3,  sec.  3,  344,  1816.  Neconbavistes. — Lattre, 
ma]),  1784  (misprint) . Ne-e-no-il-no.— Hind,  Lab. 
Peniii.,  II,  1(),  1863  (‘perfect  people’,  one  of  the 
nanu's  used  by  thenuselves).  Nehiroirini. — Kings- 
ley, Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6,  140,  188.5.  Nekouban- 
istes. — Pcllin,  map,  17.55.  Neloubanistes. — Ksnauts 
and  Rapilly,  map,  1777  (misprint).  Sheshata- 
poosh.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Kthnol.  Soc.,  II, 
ciii,  1848.  Sheshatapooshshoish. — Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  s.,  VI,  16,  1800.  Shoudamunk. — Peyton 
(pioted  by  Lloydin  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  iv, 20, 1875 
( ‘ good  Tndians ’ ; Beolhuk  name).  Skatapusbo- 
ish.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  536,  1878. 
Sketapushoish.— lUass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  VI,  16, 
1800.  Tshe-tsi-uetin-euerno. — Hind,  Lab.  Penin.’, 

II,  101,  863  (‘people  of  the  north-northeast’ : name 
used  b.v  thcm.selve.s) . XJskwawgomees. — Tanner, 
Narr.,  316,  1830.  TJssagene'wi. — Gatschet,  Penob- 
scot MS.,  1887  (‘])oople  of  the  outlet’  [Hewitt]: 
Penobseot  name).  Ussaghenick. — Vetromile, 
Abnakis,  50, 1866  (Etchimiu  name). 

Montagnais.  An  Atliapascan  group, 
coinpriying  the  ('hipewyan,  Athalja.sca, 
Etheneldeli,  and  Tatsanottine  tribes, 
wliicli,  though  U05V  living  on  the  plains 
and  in  the  valleys  of  British  North  Amer- 
ica, migrated  from  the  Kocky  mt.s. — 
Petitot,  Diet.  Dene-Dindjie,  xx,  1876. 
For  synonymy,  see  Chipciriian. 

Montagnard,  An  ethnicand  geographic 
Athapasctin  group  comprising  the  Tsat- 
tine,  Sarsi,  Sekani,  and  Ahihane  tribes  liv- 
ing in  the  Rocky  mts.  of  Britisli  North 
Amerit'a.  The  name  was  also  formerly 
ajtplied  to  the  eastern  Algonqnian  people 
now  known  as  Montagnais. 

Montagnardes. — Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,pt.  6, 
143,  1885.  Montagnards.  — Petitot,  Diet.  DCmc- 
Dind,)ie,  xx,  1876.  Mountaineers. — Morgan  in  N. 
Am.  Kcv.,  .58, 1870. 

Montauk  (meaning  uncertain).  A term 
that  has  been  n.<ed  in  different  senses, 
soim'times  Iimite<l  to  the  parti(‘tilar  haml 
or  tribe  known  by  this  name,  hut  in  a 
broader  sense  inchidiiig  most  of  the 
tribes  of  Long  Island,  ('X(‘t‘])ting  tho.se 
about  tlie  w.  (uid.  It  is  oc(‘asion;tlly  used 
incorrectly  as  e(|uival(‘iit  to  Metoac,  tp  v. 

The  Imiiaiisof  Long  Island  were  closely 
related  to  tlie  Indians  of  Massachusetts 
and  Coniu‘cticut.  Tooker  (Cockenoe-dt*- 
Long  Ishind,  18tl6)  saysthat  the  dialect  of 
the  Montauk  nas  more  nearly  related  to 


the  Natick  of  Massachusetts  than  was  the 
Narraganset. 

The  Montauk,  in  the  limited  sense, 
formerly  oc’cnjiied  Easthamjiton  tp.,  Suf- 
folk CO.,  at  the  e.  end  of  Long  Island, 
and  controlled  all  the  other  tribes  of  the 
island,  except  those  near  the  w.  end. 
That  the.se  so-called  tribes  were  but  parts 
of  one  group  or  tribe,  or  the  loosely 
connected  elements  fif  what  had  been 
an  organized  body,  seems  ajiparent. 
Ruttenber,  speaking  of  the  IMontauk 
in  the  limited  sense,  says:  “This  chief- 
taincy was  acknowledged  both  liy  the 
Indians  and  the  Eurojieans  as  the  ruling 
family  of  the  island.  They  were  indeed 
the  head  of  the  tribe  of  Montauk,  the 
other  divisions  named  being  simply  (‘Ians 
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or  groujis,  as  in  the  case  of  other  trilies. 
. . . Wyandance,  their  sachem,  was 

also  the  grand  sa(‘hem  of  Paumanacke, 
or  Sewanhackey,  as  the  island  was  called. 
Nearly  all  the  deeds  for  lands  were  con- 
firmed by  him.  His  younger  brothers, 
Nowedonah  and  Poygratasuck  [Poggata- 
cut],  were  resinn-tively  sa<‘hems  of  the 
Shinocock  aiul  the  Manhasset.”  The 
Rockaway  and  Cannarsee  at  the  w.  end 
were  jiroliably  not  included.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  is  corre(‘t  in  including 
the  west-end  Indians  in  the  (‘onfederacy. 
The  jirinciiml  Montauk  village,  wliit’h 
jirobahly  liore  the  name  of  the  tribe, 
was  about  Ft  Pond,  near  Montauk  pt. 
The  Pecpiot  made  tliem  and  tlieir  sub- 
ordinates tributary,  and  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  tribe  in  the  Narra- 

ganset  Ix'gan  a .series  of  atta(‘ks  which 
finally,  about  1656,  forced  the  IMontauk, 
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who  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  nnin- 
ber  by  pestilence,  to  retire  for  protection 
to  the  whites  at  Easthampton.  Since  IWl 
they  had  been  tributary  to  New  England. 
When  first  known  they  were  nuinerous, 
and  even  after  the  pestilence  of  1(558-59, 
were  estimated  at  about  500.  Then  began 
a rapid  decline,  and  a century  later  only 
1G2  reinaiiie<l,  most  of  whom  joined  the 
Brotherton  Indians  of  New  York,  about 
1788,  so  that  in  1829  only  about  80  were 
left  on  Long  Island,  ami  40  years  later 
these  had  ilwiudled  to  half  a dozen  indi- 
viduals,  who,  with  a few  Shinnecock, 
were  the  last  representatives  of  the  Long 
Island  tribes.  Tlu>y  ])reserved  a form  ot 
tribal  organization  into  the  19th  centurv 
and  retained  their  hereditary  chiefs  until 
the  death  of  their  last  “king,”  David 
rharaoh,  about  1875.  A few  mixed- 
bloods  are  still  officially  recognized  by 
the  state  of  New  York  as  constituting  a 
tribe  under  Wyandanch  I'liaraoh,  son  of 
l)avid.  . J’-) 

Mantacut.— Giirdener  (1G60)  in  Hist.  S(>c^ 

Coll.,  3d  s.,  HI,  154, 1833.  Mantaoke.— l)ee<lof 
in  Thompson,  Ixinj'  Id.,  344,  1839.  Mantauket. 
Gardener  Hist.  Sue.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  iii, 

156  1833.  Meantacut. — Ibid. ,153.  Meantaukett.— 
Doc.  of  1671  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  618. 
1883.  Meanticut.— Cmrdencr  (1660)  ns  quoted  l)> 
Drake.  Bk.  Tmls.,  bk.  ‘2,  63,  1848.  Melotaukes.— 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127,  1816  (misprint). 
Menataukett.— Lovelace  (1671)  in  V Doc.  Col. 

Hist.,  XIV,  652,  1883.  Mentakett.— Deed  (1661)  in 
Thompson,  Long  Id..  l,  299,1843  (placeL  Men- 
toake.-Deed  of  16.')7,  ibid.,  344,  1839.  Meontas- 
kett.— Baily  (1669)  in  K.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  ii.  2/6  18.i/. 
Meontawket.— Clarke  (1669),  ibid.,  .M-y  Meun- 
tacut.— Indian  deed  of  1648  cited  by  \\  . 1\  . Tooker, 
inf’ll  1906.  Mirrachtauhacky.— Doc.  of  l64.i  in 
N Y ’Doc  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  60, 1883  (said  by  Tooker, 

Xigong  Scr.,  II,  1.5,  1901,  to  be  a Dutch  form  of 
Montauk).  Montaout.— James  {ca.  1654)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s..  VII  4.S2  1865.  Montake,- 
Doc.  of  16.57  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XJV,  4 6, 18.s3. 
Montaks.  — Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  33J,  1816. 
Montank. — Smithson.  Miscel.  Coll.,  XlV.jpt.  6,  2o, 
1878 (misprint).  Montauckett. — Doc.ot  16/.oinX.  i . 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIV,  700,  1883.  Montaug.— Latham 
in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Loud.,  .59, 1856.  Montauk.— 
Deed  of  1666  in  Thomp.soii,  Long  Id.,  L 3V2,  L848. 
Montaukett.— Deed  (ca.  165o),  ibid.,  I.s3,  1839. 
Montaukut.— Doc.  of  1675  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  lust, 
XIV  699,  1883.  Montauque. — Doc.  of  1669,  ibul., 
618.’  Montoake.  — Doc.  of  16.57,  ibid.,  416.  Mon- 
tocks.— Tryon  (1774),  ibid.,  viii,  451,  1857.  Mon- 
tok. — Jolinson  (1777),  ibid.,  714.  Montucks. 
Devotion  (ca.  1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc  (oil., 
1st  s X 106,  1809.  Mountacutt. — Deed  of  1648  in 
Thomiis'on,  Long  Id.,  l,294, 1843.  Muntake.— Doe. 
of  1677  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiy,  /^.  188.1. 
Muntauckett. — I)oc.  of  1675,  ibid.,  (J96.  Muntau- 
kett.— Doc.  of  166.8,  ibid.,  606. 

Monterey  Indians.  The  Costanoan  In- 
dians of  Monterey  eo.,  Cal.,  numbering 
more  than  10()  in  185(>.  .\  voeabulait 

taken  by  Taylor  (Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
I860)  at  that  time  is  Kumstui.  There  are 
probablv  also  remnants  of  the  Ksselen 
and  other  divisions  of  the  Mutsuii  in  the 
ivgion  of  Monterey. 

Montezuma,  Carlos.  An  educated  full- 
blood  Apache,  known  among  his  jicoiile 
in  childhood  as  Wasajah  ( ‘ Bt'ckoning’ ), 
horn  about  18(5(5  in  the  neighborhood  ol 
the  Four  Beaks  of  the  Mazatzal  mis.,  pres- 


ent s.  E.  Arizona.  In  Oct.,  18/1,  he  'vyas 
taken  captive,  with  1(5  or  18  other  chil- 
dren including  his  two  sisters,  in  a mid- 
night raid  by  the  Lima  on  his  band, 
during  the  absence  of  the  men  on  a mis- 
sion of  ])cace,  wliile  tmeamped  in  the 
Snperstitii.m  mts.,  40  or  50  m.  w.  of  Olobe. 

In  this  raid  550  or  more  of  the  Aiiache 
were  killed.  The  captives  were  taken 
bv  the  Pima  to  their  rancherias  on  the 
(.Jila,  wlience,  after  a week’s  detention, 
Wasajah  was  taken  to  Adamsville,  below 
Florence,  and  sold  to  Mr  C.  Gentile,  a 
native  of  Italy,  who  was  then  prospecting 
in  Arizona.  Some  months  afffir  the  raid 
Wasajah’s  mother,  who  had  escaped,  was 
inforiimd  by  an  Indian  runner  that  her 
hoy  had  hivn  seen  at  Camp  Date  Creek. 
Detornniied  to  r(‘(*over  hor  cliild, 
i)li(>d  to  the  agent  for  iiermission  to  leave 
the  reservation, 'and  being  refused  de- 
parti’d  without  leave.  Her  body  was 
found  later  in  a rugged  jia.ss  in  the  nionn- 
(ains,  where  she  had  been  shot  by  a 
native  scout.  Wasajah  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Gentile  to  Chicago  and  was  called  by  him 
Carlos  iMonti'znma— Carlos,  from  his(5wn 
name,  Montezuma,  from  the  so-called 
Casa  IMontezuma  (q.  v.),near  the  Pima 
villages.  He  entered  the  public  schools 
of  Chicago  in  1872,  remaining  until  1875, 
from  which  time  until  1884  his  education 
was  continued  in  the  jaihlic  schools  of 
Galesburg,  HI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  \.,  ami 
Urbana,  III.,  and  in  the  University  o 
Illinois  at  the  la.8t-named  iilace.  I” 
he  entered  the  Chicago  jMedical  Schocd, 
from  which  he  was  graduateil  in  1889, 
receiving  in  the  same  year  an  ajipoint- 
ment  as  ])hysician  in  the  U.  b.  Indian 
School  at  Stevenson,  N.  Dak.  From  1890 
until  1896  Dr  :Monteznma  has  served  as 
])hysician  sncci'ssively  at  the  Western 
Shoshone  agency  in  Nevada,  the  Colville 
a"ency  in  Washington,  and  at  the  Car- 
lisle Indian  School.  In  the  latter  year 
he  resigned  from  the  service  of  the  Indian 
department  and  settloil  in  Chicago,  where 
he  is  now  engaged  in  (he  jiractice  of  his 
profession,  in  teaching  in  tlui  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  in  the  Post- 
graduate ^U'llical  School,  and  in  arous- 
ing interest  in  his  people  through  his 
writings. 

Montezuma  Castle.  A iirehistoric  cliff- 
dwelling  on  the  right  hank  of  Beaver  cr., 
a tributary  of  Kio  Verde,  8 m.  from  old 
Camp  Verde,  centi-al  Arizona;  po]nilarly 
so-called  because  supposed  to  have  been 
once  occupied  by  the  Aztecs,  wlu^reas 
there  is  no  ground  whatt'ver  for  the  belief 
that  any  Sontliwestern  lUieblo  or  cliff- 
village  is  of  ^fexican  origin.  The  hnild- 
ing  is  constructed  in  a natural  recess 
in  the  side  of  a limestone  cliff,  flu*  base 
of  which  is  848  ft  from  the  I'tlge  of  the 
stream  and  about  40  ft  above  it.  The 
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building,  which  is  acceysil)le  only  hv 
nieans  of  ladders,  consists  of  5 stories,  and 
in  the  same  cliff  are  several  cave-dwell- 
ings.  The  foundation  of  JMontezuma 
Oastle  rests  on  cedar  timbers  laid  longi- 
todinally  on  Hat  stones  on  the  ledi'-e 
The  front  wall  is  about  2 
bottom  and  13  in.  at  the 


slightly  toward  tlie  cliff. 


ft  thick  at  the 
top,  and  leans 
The  first  story 


consists  of  two  small  living  rooms  and  a 
storeroom.  The  second  floor,  access  to 
\vhich  is  gained  through  a small  opening 
in  tlie  ceiling  of  the  first  story,  is  more 
extensive,  consisting  of  4 apartments, 
bounded  behind  by  the  mo.st  massive 
wall  of  masonry  in  the  entire  structure 
and  resting  on  a ’ 

ledge  even  with 
the  floor  of  the 
second  story.  It 
is  28  ft  in  height, 
rising  to  the  fifth 
story,  around  the 
front  of  which  it 
forms  a battle- 
ment 41  ft  high. 

It  leans  slightly 
toward  the  cliff, 
and  is  strongly 
but  not  symmet- 
rically curved 
inward.  The 
chord  of  the  arc 
described  by  the 
top  of  the  wall 
measures  43  ft, 
and  the  greatest 
distance  fro  m 
chord  to  circum- 
f e r e n c e 8 ft. 

The  third  floor 
comprises  the 
most  extensive 
tier  of  rooms  in 
the  structure, 
extendingacross 
the  entire  alcove 
in  the  cliff  in 
which  the  house 
is  built.  There 
are  8 of  these 
rooms,  in  addition  to  2 j)orches.  The 
fourth  floor  consists  of  3 rooms,  lu'atly 
constructed,  through  the  ceiling  of  one 
of  which  access  is  gained  fo  the  fifth 
or  uppermost  floor,  which  consists  of  a 
long  porch  or  gallery  having  a battle- 
ment in  front  and  an  elevated  l)ackward 
extension  on  the  rijrhl,  with  2 rooms 
filling  the  corresjionding  space  on  the 
left.  These  2 rooms  are  rootl'd  bv  the 
rocky  arch  of  the  cliff,  and  are  loftier 
than  th(^  low('r  chambers.  IMontezuma 
Castle,  or  Casa  Montezuma,  shows  evi- 
dence of  long  occupancy  in  ]>n'historic 
times.  Some'  of  the  rooms  an*  sni()othlv 
plastered  and  smoke-blackened;  the  pla.s- 
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tering  beai’S  finger-marks  and  impres.sions 
ot  the  thumb  and  hand.  The  rooms  are 
ceiled  with  willows  laid  horizontally 
acro.ss  nifters  of  ash  and  black  alder; 
uj)on  this  is  a thick  layer  of  reeds  placed 
transversely,  and  the  whole  plastered  on 
top  with  mortar,  forming  a floor  to  the 
chamber  above.  The  ends  of  the  rafters 
exhibit  hacking  with  stone  imj)lements. 
The  Imilding,  which  threatened  to  col- 
lapse, was  rei>aired  by  the  Arizona  An- 
ticpiarian  Association  aliout  1895,  and  in 
1906  it  was  declared  a national  monu- 
ment by  iwoclamation  of  the  I’resident  of 
the  United  States.  Its  origin  is  unknown. 
See  ]\Iearns  in  Poj).  Sci.  .Alonth.,  Oct.  1890 

( from  whose  de- 
scri])tion  the 
above  details 
are  extracted); 
llewett  in  Am. 
Anthro]).,  vi, 
637,  ]t)04;  Laml 
of  Sunshine,  Los 
Angeles,  x,  44, 
1898. 

Montezuma 
Well.  .V  large 
depression  in  the 
form  of  a “tank” 
or  well  in  the 
summit  of  a low- 
mesa  on  Reaver 
cr.,  about  9 m. 

X.  of  old  Camp 
Verde,  Ariz.,  in 
which  are  the 
w e 1 1 -preserved 
remains  of  sev- 
eral cliff-dwell- 
ings. 

M 0 n 1 0 chtana 
(‘a  corner  in  the 
back  part  of  the 
hut’).  Knai- 
akhotana 
of  Cook 
Alaska.  — Rich- 
ardson, A I-  c t . 
Kxjied.,  1,  407, 
1851. 

Montour.  About  1665  a French  noble- 
man named  3Iontour  settled  in  Can- 


clan 

inlet. 


ada,  where, 
probably  a 
father  of  a 

'riiis  son  of  .Montour  gri'w 
those  Indian.'',  who  were  at 
in  alliance  with  the  French, 
while  in  the  I'rench  service 
wonmU'd  in  a tijrht  with  two 


l)y  an 
Huron, 
son  and 
IMontour 


Indian  woman, 
he  became  the 
two  daughtei-s. 
up  among 
that  time 
Hi  1()85, 
he  was 
Mohaw  k 


warriors  on  L.  Champlain.  Subsecpu'iitly 
he  deserted  the  French  cause  to  live  with 
file  “upper  nations”  of  Indians.  Through 
liini,  in  1708,  Lord  Cornbury  succeeded 
in  persuading  12  ot  these  western  tribes, 
including  tbe  IMiami  and  the  Ilurons,  to 
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trade  at  Albany.  For  this  work,  in  alien- 
atinji  the  ujiper  nations  from  the  French 
trade  and  cause,  he  was  killed  in  1709  by 
order  of  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  who  boasted  that,  had 
Montour  been  taken  alive,  he  would  have 
had  him  hanged.  One  of  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  the  French  nol)leman,  while 
living  on  tbe  Susquehanna  and  the  Ohio, 
became  a noted  interpreter  and  friend  of 
the  English,  and  was  known  as  Madam 
Montour.  Her  sister  appears  to  have 
married  a iMiami  Indian. 

Authorities  regarding  the  IMontoure  are 
not  always  consistent  and  are  sometimes 
not  reconcilable  as  to  statements  of  ma- 
terial facts.  iMadam  jMontour  ap]»ears  to 
have  been  born  in  Canada  previous  to  the 
year  1684.  When  about  10  years  of  age 
she  was  captured  by  some  InKpiois  war- 
riors and  adojAed,  probably  1 >y  the  Seneca, 
for  at  maturity  she  married  a Seneca 
named  Roland  Montour,  by  whom  she 
had  4,  if  not  5,  children,  namely,  Andrew, 
Henry,  Robert,  J^ewis,  and  Margaret,  the 
last  becoming  the  wife  of  Katarioniecha, 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sha- 
mokin.  Pa.  Roland  had  a brother  called 
“Stuttering  John”  and  a sister  variously 
known  as  Catherine,  Kate,  Catrina,  and 
Catreen.  After  the  deatli  of  Roland, 
Madam  Montour  married  the  noted 
Oneida  chief  named  Carondowanen,  or 
“Big  Tree,”  who  later  took  the  name 
Robert  Hunter  in  honor  of  the  royal  gov- 
ernor of  the  jirovince  of  New  York. 
About  1729  ber  husband,  Robert,  was 
killed  in  battle  with  the  Catawba,  against 
whom  he  was  waging  war.  Madam  IMon- 
tour  lirst  appeared  as  an  official  interpre- 
ter at  a conference  at  Albany  in  August, 
1711,  between  the  delegates  of  tbe  Five 
Nations  and  Cov.  blunter  of  New  York. 
Tins  was  probably  the  occasion  on 
which  her  husband  adopted  the  name 
Robert  Hunter.  The  wanton  murder  of 
her  brother  Andrew  by  Vaudreuil  was 
bitterly  resented  by  jViadam  Montour, 
and  she  enq)loyed  her  great  influence 
among  the  Indians  with  such  telling 
effect  against  the  interests  of  the  French 
that  the  French  governor  sought  to  per- 
suade ber  to  remove  to  Canada  by  the 
offer  of  great  compensation  and  valuable 
emoluments.  His  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful. Finally,  in  1719,  he  sent  her 
sister  to  attempt  to  prevail  on  her  to  for- 
sake the  people  of  her  adoption  and  the 
English  cause,  whereupon  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Indian  Affairs,  learning  of  the 
overtures  of  the  French  governor,  appre- 
ciating the  value  of  her  services  to  the 
province,  and  fearing  the  effect  of  her 
possible  disaffection,  invited  her  to  .\1- 
l)any.  It  was  then  discovered  that  for  a 
year  she  had  not  received  her  stipulated 
pay,  so  it  was  agreed  by  the  commission- 


ers that  she  should  thereafter  receive  a 
“man’s  pay,”  and  she  was  satisfied. 
Madam  Montour  acted  also  as  interpreter 
in  1727  in  Philadelj)hia  at  a conference 
between  Lieut.  Cov.  (iordon  and  his 
council  on  the  one  hand  and  the  several 
chiefs  and  delegates  of  the  Si-v  Nations, 
the  “Conestogas,  Cangawese,  ami  the 
Susquehanna  Indians,”  on  the  other. 
It  is  claimed  that  Ma<lam  Montour  w’as  a 
lady  in  manner  and  e<lucation,  was  very 
attractive  in  mind  .and  body,  and  that  at 
times  she  was  entertained  l>y  ladies  of 
the  best  society  of  Philadelpliia;  but  as 
her  sister  was  married  to  a ^liami  war- 
rior, and  she  herself  was  twice  married 
to  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  it  is  prob- 
able that  her  refinement  and  education 
were  not  so  marked  as  claimed,  and  that 
the  ladies  of  Philadt'lphia  treated  her 
only  with  considerate  kindness,  and  noth- 
ing more.  Nevertheles^s,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  saw  and  knew  her, 
but  contrary  to  the  statement  of  Lord 
Cornbury,  who  knew  her  brother,  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  she  was  a 
French-Canadian  without  any  admixture 
of  Indian  blood  in  her  veins,  and  that  for 
some  unaccountable  i-eason  she  jtreferred 
the  life  and  dress  of  her  adopted  jieople. 

Whatever  Roland’s  attitude  wastoward 
the  proprietary  government,  that  of  his 
wife  was  always  uniformly  friendly,  and 
after  her  second  marriage  it  was  even 
more  cordial.  Such  was  the  loyalty  of 
the  family  of  Madam  Montour  that  at 
lea.st  two  of  her  ."ions,  Henry  and  Andrew, 
received  large  grants  of  “donation  lands” 
from  the  government;  that  of  the  former 
lay  on  the  Chillisqua(]ue,  and  that  of  the 
latter  on  the  Loyalsock,  where  Mon- 
toursville.  Pa.,  is  now  situated. 

'Witham  Marshe  refers  to  iUadam  iUon- 
tour  as  the  “ celebrated  Mi-s  iMontour,  a 
French  lady,”  who,  having  “lived  so 
long  among  the  Six  Nations,  is  become 
almost  an  Indian.”  Referring  to  ber 
visits  to  Philadelphia,  he  says,  “ being  a 
whitewoman,”  shewasthere  “verymuch 
caressed  by  the  gentlewomen  of  that 
city,  with  whom  she  used  to  stay  for  some 
time.”  Marshe,  who  visited  her  house, 
saw  two  of  her  daughters,  who  were  the 
wives  of  war  chiefs,  and  a la?I  o years  old, 
the  son  of  one  of  the  daughters,  wbo  was 
“one  of  the  finest  featured  and  limbed 
cbildren  mine  eyes  ever  saw,  . . . bis 
cheeks  were  ruddy,  mix(‘d  with  a deli- 
cate white,  had  eyes  and  hair  of  an  hazel 
colour.”  In  1764  iSIadam  Montour  re- 
side<l  at  the  village  of  ( )stonwackin,  on 
the  Susiiuehanna,  at  the  mouth  of  Loyal- 
sock  cr.,  on  tlu‘  site  of  the  present 
Montoursville,  Lycoming  co..  Pa.  It 
was  sometimes  called  Fnmehtown.  In 
1767  Conrad  Weiser,  while  on  his  way 
to  Onondaga,  lodged  here  with  ^ladam 
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IMontoiir,  who,  he  states,  was  “a  French 
woman  by  birth,  of  a good  family,  but 
now  in  mode  of  life  a complete  Indian.” 
In  1744,  at  the  great  treaty  of  Lancaster 
between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  i'h-ov- 
inces  of  Virginia,  IMaryland,  and  Uenn- 
sylvaiua,  INIadam  Montour  was  ])resent 
wdth  tw'o  of  her  daughters,  on  which  oc- 
casion she  related  to  Marshe  the  story  of 
her  life.  He  represented  her  as  genteel, 
of  polished  address,  a!id  as  having  been 
attractive  in  her  prime;  he  also  learned 
that  her  two  sons-in-law  and  her  only 
son  were  then  absent,  at  war  with  the 
Catawba.  In  1745  Madam  IMontour  was 
living  on  an  island  in  the  Su.s(inehanna, 
at  Shamokin,  having  left  Ostonwackin 
permanently.  Prior  to  17d4  si u*  became 
blind,  hut  she  was  still  vigorous  enough 
to  make  a horseback  trip  from  Logstown, 
on  the  Ohio,  to  N’enango,  a distance  of 
()0  m.,  in  two  days,  her  son  Andrew,  on 
foot,  leading  the  horse  all  tlx'  way. 

When  Count  Zinzendorf  visited  Sha- 
mokin in  1742  he  was  welcomed  1)y 
iMadam  Montour  and  her  son  Andrew. 
Seeing  tlie  Count  and  hearing  that  he 
came  to  preach  the  gospel,  the  truths  of 
which  she  had  almost  forgotten,  she 
burst  into  tears.  It  was  learned  that  she 
believed  that  Bethlehem,  the  birthplace 
of  Christ,  was  situated  in  France,  and 
that  it  was  Englishmen  wdio  crucified 
him — a silly  perversion  of  the  truth  that 
originated  with  French  religious  teachers. 

In  view'  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
record  of  a governor  of  Canada  named 
Montour,  the  belief  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  such  a personage  seems 
groundless,  notwithstanding  her  own 
statement  to  this  effect  to  IMarshe. 
E(iually  doubtful  is  the  a.ssertion  that  she 
was  alive  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, a statement  possibly  arising  from 
the  fact  that  she  was  confounded  with 
her  reputed  granddaughter,  Catherine  of 
Catherine’s  Town,  situated  near  the  head 
of  Seneca  lake  and  destroyed  by  Sulli- 
van’s army  in  1779.  Being  more  than 
()0  years  of  ag(^  in  1744,  it  is  not  ])robable 
that  she  (tould  have  been  an  aedive  ])ar- 
ticipant  in  the  Wyoming  massacre,  .‘H 
years  later,  and  tlu're  is  no  authentic 
evideiKH'  (“.(^meeting  Madam  Montour 
wdth  the  shedding  of  blood,  white  or 
Indian. 

EsTiiEit  MoNTorK,  justly  infamous  as 
the  ‘‘fiend  of  Wyoming,”  a daughter  of 
French  IMargaret,  hence  a granddaughtt'r 
of  Madam  Montour  and  a sisf(>r  of 
French  Catherine  and  Mary,  and  the 
wdfe  of  Eghohowin,  a ruling  child’  of  the 
Munsee,  was  living  in  1 772at  Shesheipiin, 
6 m.  below'  Tioga  Point;  but  in  this 
year  she  removi'd  (>  m.  above,  fo  a 
])lace  w here  she  foundeil  a mwv  settU'- 
ment,  later  known  as  thit'cn  Esther’s 


Town,  wdiich  was  destroyed  by  Col. 
Hartley  in  1778.  Thence  she  removed, 
probably  to  Chemung.  It  is  known  that 
there  were  Montours  at  the  battle  of 
Wyoming,  for  ‘‘Stuttering  John”  and 
Roland  admitted  it  some  years  afterward. 
John  and  Catrina  were  always  relentless 
enemies  of  the  English  (colonies.  That 
John,  Poland,  Esther,  and  Catherine  and 
Mary  were  half-breeds  is  (piite  jirobable. 
But  Esther’s  bloody  W(»rk  at  Wyoming, 
July  3,  1778,  has  made  her  name  execra- 
ted wherever  known.  Toward  the  end  of 
Juneofthe  year  named  the  Tory  Colonel, 
John  Butler,  with  about  400  British  and 
Tories  and  about  700  Indians,  chiefly 
Seneca,  under  Sagaiengwaraton,  de- 
scended the  Susijuehanna  on  his  way  to 
attai^k  the  settlements  in  Wyoming  val- 
ley, Pa.  To  defend  the  valley  against 
this  foire  there  weri'  40  or  50  num  under 
Capt.  Hetrick  Hewitt,  an<l  the  militia — 
about  400  men  and  boys,  the  residue  of 
the  three  companies  that  had  been  en- 
listed in  the  (k)ntineidal  army.  Col. 
Zebulon  Butler,  hapj)ening  to  be  in  the 
valley,  took  command  of  the  little  army, 
aidc(i  by  Maj.  Carret,  Col.  Dennison,  aiul 
Lieut.  Col.  Dorrance. 

The  400  undisci]>lined  militia  were  soon 
outflanked  and  broken  in  the  ensuing 
battle.  After  the  enemy  had  gained  the 
rear,  an  officer  said  to  Hewitt:  “See!  the 
enemy  has  gained  the  rear  in  force. 

Shall  we  retreat?”  ‘‘I’ll  be  d d if  1 

do,”  was  Hewitt’s  rei>ly,  and,  like  the 
other  otlicers  killed  in  action,  he  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  men.  The  battle  was 
lost.  Then  followed  a most  dreadful 
slaughter  of  the  brave  but  overpowered 
soldiers  of  M’voming.  Without  mercy 
and  with  the  most  fearful  tortures,  they 
were  ruthlessly  but(4iered,  chiefly  in  the 
tligiit,  and  after  havingsurrendereil  tluun- 
selvcs  jirisoners  of  war.  IMaced  around 
a huge  rock  and  held  by  stout  Indians, 
IB  men  Were  killed  one  by  one  by  the 
knife  or  tomahawk  in  tlie  hands  of 
‘‘(hioen  Esther.”  In  a similar  circle  9 
others  were  kilU'd  in  the  same  brutal 
manner.  Erom  these  two  circles  alone 
only  one,  a strong  man  named  Hammond, 
esca])cd  by  almost  superhuman  effort. 
This  slaughter,  which  made  150  widows 
and  (iOO  orphans  in  the  valley,  gave  Esther 
her  bloody  title. 

Catiieiune  IMontour,  a noted  character 
in  the  coloiual  history  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  who  gave  the  name  of  Catlu>rine’s 
Town  to  Sheo()uaga,  was  another  daugh- 
ter of  French  IMargaret,  hence  a grand- 
daughter of  .Madam  .Montour.  Slie  be- 
came the  wife  of  Telelemut,  a noted 
Seneca  chief,  named  Thomas  Hudson  by 
the  English,  by  whom  slu'  had  a son 
named  .\mochol  ( ‘Canoe’ ),  or  .Andrew, 
and  two  daughters.  The  statement  that 
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Catherine  wa.s  an  educated  and  retined 
woman  and  was  admitted  into  good 
society  in  Philadelphia  is,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, most  improbable.  On  Sept. 

3,  1779,  Sullivan’s  army  destroyed 

Catherine’s  Town.  Catherine,  with  sev- 
eral friends,  lived  in  1791  “over  the  lake 
not  far  from  Niagara.’’  Her  son  Amochol 
joined  the  Moravian  church  and  was 
living  at  New  Salem,  or  Pet([Uotting,  in 
1788.  John  and  Roland  Montour  were 
her  brothers,  the  latter  being  the  .son-in- 
law  of  Sagaiengwaraton,  a leading  Seneca 
chief.  Both  Roland  and  John  were 
famous  war  chiefs  in  the  border  warfare 
against  the  English  colonies. 

M.\ky  Montoi’k,  a sister  of  Catherine, 
Esther,  and  Andrew,  was  the  wife  of 
John  Cook,  another  noted  Seneca  chief 
named  Kanaghragait,  sometimes  also 
called  “White  Mingo,”  who  lived  on  the 
Allegheny  and  the  Ohio,  and  die<l  in  1790 
at  Ft  Wavne.  From  Zeisberger’s  Diary 
(ii,  149,  1885)  the  curious  information  is 
obtained  that  IMary  was  a “Mf)hawk  In- 
dian woman,’’  and  that  Mohawk  wais 
“ her  motlu'r  tongiu*.’’  It  is  also  stated 
that  when  a child  ^larv  was  baptized  in 
Philadeljihia  by  a Catholic  priest.  In 
1791,  on  the  removal  of  the  Moravian 
mission  from  New  Salem  to  Canada, 
among  the  new  converts  who  acconpia- 
nied  the  congregation  was  IMary,  “asis- 
terof  the  former  Andrew  Montour,’’  and 
“a  living  polyglot  of  the  tongues  of  the 
West,  s])eaking  the  English,  French, 
Mohawk,  Wyandot  [IIurf)n],  Ottawa, 
Chippewa,  Shawnese,  and  Delawan' 
languages.’’ 

Andhkw  AIontour,  whose  Indian  name 
was  Sattelihu,  the  son  of  INladam  IMontour 
by  her  first  husband,  was  for  many  years 
in  the  employ  of  the  ]>roprietary  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  as  an  assistant 
interjtreter.  In  1745  lu^  accompanied 
Weiser  and  Shikellimy,  the  viceroy  of 
the  Six  Nations  on  the  Su.squehanna, 
on  a mission  to  Onondaga,  the  federal 
caj)ital  of  the  confederation.  In  1748 
Andrew  was  ])resented  to  the  council  of 
the  proprietary  government  by  tVeiser  as 
a person  especially  qualified  to  act  as  an 
interpreter  or  messenger.  At  this  time 
he  was  prominent  among  the  Delawares. 
Hitherto  Weiser  and  Andrew  were  held 
asunder  by  jealousy,  because  of  Andrew’s 
efforts  to  secure  the  position  of  interpre- 
ter for  \Trginia  in  her  negotiations  with 
the  Six  Nations.  But  M'eiser  now  needed 
Andrew  to  secure  to  the  projtrietary  gov- 
ernment the  alliance  of  the  ( )hio  Indians, 
and  so  sunk  all  personal  differences.  In 
introducing  him  to  the  council  Weiser 
stated  that  he  had  employed  Andrew  fre- 
(piently  on  matters  of  great  moment  and 
importance,  and  that  he  had  found  him 
“faithful,  knowing,  and  prudent.”  At 


this  time  Andrew-  wa.s  fully  remunerated 
for  what  he  had  already  done  for  M'eiser. 
Deputies  from  the  Miami  were  expected 
at  Philadelphia,  but  instead  they  went  to 
Lancaster.  Andrew  IMontour  was  the 
interpreter  for  tlie  western  Indians  and 
Weiser  for  the  Six  Nations.  Scaroyady, 
a noted  Oneida  chief,  living  on  the  Ohio, 
and  exercising  for  the  Six  Nations  juris- 
diction over  the  w'estern  tribes  similar  to 
that  exercised  by  Shikellimy  over  those 
in  Pennsylvania,  was  to  have  been  the 
speaker  on  this  occasion,  but  he  wa.s  in- 
capacitated bv  a fall,  ami  so  Andn*w  was 
chosen  speaker  for  the  western  Indians. 
He  enjoyed  remarkable  influence  and 
power  over  the  Ohio  tribes,  and  by  his 
work  at  the  various  conferences  of  the 
colonies  with  them  came  into  enviable 
prominence  in  the  province.  Hif^grow- 
ing  i)ower  and  influence,  about  1750,  at- 
tained such  weight  that  the  management 
of  Indian  affairs  by  Pennsylvania  was 
seriously  embarrassed.  In  1752  Oov. 
Hamilton  commissioned  him  to  go  and 
reside  on  Cumberland  cr.,  over  the  Blue 
hills,  on  unpurchased  lands,  to  ])revent 
others  from  .settling  or  trading  there.  In 
the  follow  ing  year  the  French  authoritjes 
set  a price  of  $500  on  his  head.  In  1755 
he  was  still  on  his  grant,  living  10  in. 
X.  Av.  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  was  captain, 
later  major,  of  a conqiany  of  Indians  in 
the  English  service.  In  17()2  he  was 
the  King’s  interjireter  to  the  united 
nations.  Andrew  served  as  an  inttu-- 
preter  for  the  Delawares  at  Bhamokin, 
where  Conrad  Weiser  held  a conference 
with  the  several  tribes  in  that  region  for 
the  ]uirpose  of  bringing  about  ]ieace  be- 
tween the  southern  confederation  of  In- 
dians and  the  Six  Nations  and  their  allies. 
He  also  served  as  interpreter  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Virginia  at  several  ini])ortant  trea- 
ties. After  receiving  his  grants  from  the 
government  he  was  regarded  as  a man  of 
great  wealth,  but  in  his  public  acts  he 
found  other  means  of  swelling  his  fortune. 

Consult  Bliss,  Zeisberger’s  Diary,  i-ii, 
1885;  Darlington,  (Jist’s  Journals,  1893; 
Freeze  in  Pa.  INlag.,  hi,  1879;  Marshe  in 
iNIass.  Hist.  $oc.  ('oil.,  1st  s.,  vii,  1801; 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  05,  1855;  Walton, 
Conrad  Weiser,  1900.  (.i.  x.  n.  n.) 

Montowese  (‘little  god,’  diminutive 
from  mmiito,  ‘sjiirit.’ — Trumbull).  Ap- 
plied by  Ruttenber  (Tribes  Hudson  R.,  82, 
1872),  to  Indians  on  Connecticut r.  s.  w.  of 
Middletown,  IMiddlesexco.,  Conn.,  though 
De  Forest  (Hist.  Inds.  Conn.,  55,  1853), 
his  authority,  does  not  give  the  name 
as  that  of  a'tribe,  but  says:  “Southwest 
of  the  jirincipal  seat  of  the  Wangunks 
[Middletown]  a large  extent  of  country 
was  held  by  a son  of  Sowheag  [chief  of 
the  Mattabesec,  <].  v.]  named  Monto- 
w-ese.”  This  area  i>robably  lay  partly  in 
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Middlesex,  but  chiefly  in  New  Haven  co. 
This  chief,  in  168S,  sold  a tract  N.  of  the 
site  of  New  Haven  coniprisiiiff  a large 
portion  of  that  county.  As  his  father  was 
chief  of  theiMattahesec,  his  hand  probably 
belonged  to  that  tribe.  (.i.  m.  c.  t.  ) 
Mantoweeze.— Diiveiiport  (1C6U)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  -llh  s.,  VII,  518,  1865. 

Monts  Pel^s.  A tribe,  called  from  the 
nature  of  their  country  the  Nation  des 
Monts  Peles  (‘nation  of  the  bare  moun- 
tains’), living  in  the  N.  e.  part  of  (.Quebec 
province  in  1661.  Hind  (Lab.  Penin.,ii, 
1866)  thinks  they  may  have  been  a jiart 
of  the  Nascapee. 

Mont-Peles. — Koano  in  Stanford,  Coinpend.,  523, 
1878.  Nation  des  Monts  pelez. — Jes.  Kcl.  1661,  29, 
1858. 

Mooachaht  ( ‘deer  people’ ).  A tribe  on 
the  N.  side  of  Nootka  sd.,  Vancouver  id. 
This  is  the  tribe  to  which  tlu‘ term  Nootka 
was  aiiplied  by  tbe  <liscoverers  of  Van- 
couver id.  Pop.  153  in  1606.  Tbeir  prin- 
cijial  village  is  Yucuatl.  Tbe  noted  Ma- 
(piinna  (q.  v.)  was  chief  of  this  tribe  in 
1803. 

Bo-wat-ohat. — Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xvr,  56, 
1870.  Bowatshat. — Swan,  MS.,  B.  A.  K.  Moa- 
chet. — Mayno,  Brit.  Col.,  251,  1862.  Mo'atcath. — 
Boa.s  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  31,  1890. 
Mooach  aht. — Can.  Ind.  .Vff..  188,  1883.  Mooacht- 
aht. — Ibid.,  3.57, 1897.  Moo-cha-ahts. — Ibid.,  .52, 1875. 
Mooachaht, — Sproat,  Sav.  Life,  308,  1868.  Mou- 
chatha. — Swan,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Mowaches. — Arm- 
strong, Oregon,  136,  1857.  Mo-watch-its. — Jewitt, 
Narr.,  36,  1849.  Mowatshat. — Swan,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
Mowitchat.— Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xvi,  56, 
1870.  Nootka. — Schedule  of  Reserves,  Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  Suppl.  to  Ann.  Rep.,  82,  1902. 

Moodyville  Saw  Mills.  The  local  name 
for  a body  of  Salish  of  Fraser  River 
atiency,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  86  in  1889. 
Moodyville  Saw  Mills. — Can.  Ind.  All'.  Rep.  1889, 
268,  1890.  Moonyville  Saw  Mills. — Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1886,  229,  1887. 

Mooharmowikarnu  {Moo-har-  mo-in- 
kar'-nu).  A subdivision  of  the  Dela- 
wares (q.  V.). — IMorgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172, 
1877. 

Mookwungwahoki  ( Moo  - kwung-  va-  ho'- 
ki).  A subdivision  of  the  Delawares  (q. 
V. ). — iMorgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  172,  1877. 

Moonack.  A Maryland- Virginia  name 
of  the  ground-hog  ( Arcloini/Kmoruu') ; also, 
by  transference,  the  name  of  a mythicani- 
mal  feared  by  many  Southern  negroes. 
The  word  occurs  very  early.  Clover,  in 
his  account  of  Virginia  (Philos.  Trans. 
Roy. Soc.,  XI, 630, 1(576) , speaksof  woiiackK. 
John  Burroughs  (Winter  Sunshine,  25, 
187(5),  .ways:  “ I n Virginia  they  call  wood- 
chucks ^ viooiiarkn.’  ” Lewis  :ind  Clark 
(Orig.  Jour.,  ii,  iv,  1905)  use  the  forms 
mooiKLc  and  vioono.r.  It  is  iirobable  that 
tho iiiotia.rm  tlu'  sciimtilicnameof  this  ani- 
mal is  a Liniiean  latinization  of  itsaborig- 
inal  appellation.  The  Virginian  moooark, 
or  iiioiiack,  is  cognate  with  the  Delaware 
monachgen  (Cerman  form),  the  Passa- 
maquoddy  ino)i  'nn(iiiess,  tbe  .Alicmac  nnin- 
uvikir<Tli,~ vie.  The  word  signifies  ‘the 
digger,’  from  the  Algomiuian  radical 


muna,  or  monn,  ‘to  dig’;  seen  also  lit 
the  Chippewa  monaike,  ‘he  scratches 
up’ ; in  Cree,  monnhikew.  The  Sauk,  Fox, 
and  Kickapoo  language  has  mon<mit% 
‘little  digger’,  for  woodchuck,  according 
to  Dr  William  Joiies.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Moonhartarne  (Moon-har-iar-ne,  ‘dig- 
ging’). A subdivision  of  the  Delawares 
(q.  V. ). — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Moors.  See  Croalan  Indians. 

Moose.  The  common  name  of  a species 
of  large  deer  ( Cervus  alces)  found  in 
IMaine  and  jiarts  of  Canada  and  formerly 
over  mo.st  of  n.  e.  North  America.  An 
identical  term  for  this  animal  occurs  in 
many  Algonquian  dialects:  Virginian, 
moos;  Narraganset  and  Massachuset, 
moos;  Delaware,  7iios;  Passamaquoddy, 
7nns;  Abnaki,  monz;  Chippewa,  mo»s; 
Cree,  moiisira.  All  these  words  signify 
‘he  strips  or  eats  off,’  in  reference  to  the 
animal’s  habit  of  eating  the  young  bark 
and  twigs  of  trees.  The  word  came  into 
English  from  one  of  the  New  Englaiid 
dialects.  Derivative  words  and  expras- 
sionsare:  Mousebird  (Canada jay) ; moose 
call,  moose  horn,  or  moo.«e  trumjiet  (a 
bark  trunqiet  u.wed  to  imitate  notes  of 
this  animal);  moose  elm  (slijipery  elm); 
moose  fly  (a  large  brown  fly  common  in 
Maine) ; moo.sewood  (apj)lied  variously  to 
the  .striped  ma])le,  Acer  jtnmsglraiucn); 
the  leatherwood  {Dirca  jxdn.'tiris),  and 
the  hobblebush  {]lbnrintm  lantanoides); 
moose  yard  (the  home  and  browsing- 
place  of  the  moose  in  winter),  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Moosehead  Lake  Indians.  The  common 
name  of  a band  of  Penobscot  living  on 
IMoosehead  lake,  IMe. — Vetromile,  Abna- 
kis,  22,  1866. 

Moosemise.  A name  current  in  parts  of 
New  England,  Vermont  in  particular,  for 
the  false  wintergreen  [Pgrola  omericana). 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  tran.«ferred 
from  another  plant,  since  in  Chippewa 
and  Nipissing  mo»somis]i,  signifying 
‘moose  shrub,’  designates  the  hobble- 
bush  ( ]"ibunniin  lantanoides),  called  in 
Canadian  French  hois  d’orignal.  The 
word,  which  is  written  mooseniize  also, 
is  derived  from  some  Algonquian  dialect 
of  the  Chipjiewa  group  or  a closely  related 
one  of  the  E.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Mooshkaooze  (‘heron’).  A gens  of  the 
Chippewa,  q.  v. 

Moosh-ka-oo-ze'. — Morpaii,  Aiic.  Soc.,  166,  1877. 
Moshka'u'sig. — Win.  .loncs,  inf’n,  1906. 

Mooskwasuh  (‘muskrat’).  A gens  of 
the  .\bnaki,  q.  v. 

Moos  kwa-suh'. — Morgan,  .Vnc.  Soc.,  174,  1877. 
Moskwas. — J.  I).  I’rincc,  inf’n,  1905  (modern  St 
Francis  Abnaki  form). 

Mootaeyuhew.  A laiiseno  village  for- 
merly in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis 
Rey  mission,  s.  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, May  11,  18(50. 

Moqtavhaitaniu  {Mo(ita'vhitidnin,  ‘black 
men,’  i.  e.  Ute;  sing.  Moqta'vhaitidn). 
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A band  of  the  Cheyenne,  possibly  of 
mixed  Ute  descent.  (j.  m.) 

Mohk  tahwa  tan  in. — Grinnel!,  Social  Org.  Chey- 
ennes, 136, 1905  (misprint ior/«).  IJte.— Dorsey 
in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub.  no.  103,  62,  1905.  _ 

Moquats  ( Mo^-quats).  A hand  of  Paiute 
formerly  living  near  Kingston  mt.,  s.  e. 
Cal. — Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  51, 
1874. 

Moquelumnan  Family  (adapted  from 
Moquelumne,  a corruption  of  the  Miwok 
Wakalumiloh,  the  name  of  a river  in 
Calaveras  CO.,  Cal.).  A linguistic  family, 
established  by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  K, 
92,  1891),  consisting  of  three  divisions,  the 
Miwok,  the  so-called  Olamentke,  and  the 
Northern  or  Lake  County  Mo(pielumiran. 
The  territory  originally  occu])ied  was  in 
three  sections,  one  lying  between 
Cosumnes  and  Fresno  rs. ; another  in 
Marin,  Sonoma,  and  Napa  cos.,  the  terri- 
tory extending  along  the  coast  from  the 
Golden  Gate  to  Salmon  cr.,  x.  of  Bodega 
bay  and  k.  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Sonoma; 
and  the  third  a comparatively  small  area 
in  the  s.  end  of  Lake  co.,  extending  from 
IMt  St  Helena  northward  to  the  e.  ex- 
tremity of  Clear  lake  (see  Kroeber  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vin,  no.  4,  1906).  The 
IMiwok  division,  which  constituted  the 
great  body  of  the  family,  was  described  as 
late  as  1876  as  the  largest  Indian  group  of 
California,  both  in  population  and  in  ex- 
tent of  territory. 

Their  houses  were  very  rude,  those  of 
the  ^liwok  having  been  simidy  frame- 
worksof  polesand  l)rush,  which  in  winter 
were  covered  with  earth.  In  the  moun- 
tains cone-shaped  summer  lodges  of 
puncheons  were  made.  Acorns,  which 
formed  their  principal  food,  were  gathered 
in  large  (luantities  when  the  harvest  was 
abundant  and  stored  for  winter  use  in 
granaries  raised  above  the  ground.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  Miwok  ate 
every  variety  of  living  creature  indigenous 
to  their  territory  except  the  skunk.  They 
were  especially  fond  of  jackrabbits,  the 
skins  of  which  were  rudely  woven  into 
robes.  From  lack  of  cedar  they  pur- 
chased bows  and  sometimes  arrows  from 
the  mountain  Indians,  the  medium  of  bar- 
ter being  shell  money. 

With  the  Miwok,  chiefship  was  hered- 
itary when  the  successor  was  of  command- 
ing influence,  but  this  was  seldom  the 
case.  As  with  most  of  the  tribes  of  Cali- 
fornia, marriage  among  the  IMiwok  tribes 
was  practically  by  purchase,  but  in  return 
for  the  presents  given  by  the  groom  the 
father  of  the  bride  gave  the  new  couple 
various  substantial  articles,  and  gifts  of 
food  were  often  continued  by  the  parents 
for  years  after  the  marriage.  The  father, 
in  old  age,  was  ill  tn>ated,  however,  being 
little  else  than  a slave  to  his  daughter  and 
her  husband.  When  twins  were  born  one 
of  the  children  was  killed.  Shamanistic 


rites  were  performed  by  both  rnen  and 
women,  and  scarificaiion  and  suction  were 
the  princij>al  remedial  agents.  California 
balm  of  gilead  {Picea  ynuuUa),  and  ])la.s- 
ters  of  hot  ashes  and  moist  earth  were  also 
iLsed  in  certain  cases.  Payment  for  treat- 
ment was  made  by  the  patient,  ami  in 
case  of  non-recovery  the  lile  of  the  practi- 
tioner was  demanded.  The  acorn  dance, 
as  well  as  a number  of  other  ceremonies, 
principally  for  feasting  or  amusement, 
were  formerly  ceU'bi'ated  by  the  Miwok. 
They  had  no  ])uberty  dance,  nc»r  did  they 
hold  a dance  for  the  dead,  but  an  annual 
mourning  and  sometimes  aspecial  mourn- 
ing were  observed.  All  the  possessions 
of  the  dead  were  burned  with  them,  their 
names  were  never  afterward  mentioned, 
and  those  who  bore  the  same  name 
changed  it  for  others.  Formerly  widows 
generally  covered  their  faces  with  pitch 
and  the  younger  women  singed  their  hair 
short  as  signs  of  widowhood.  Cremation 
generally  prevailed  among  the  IMiwok 
tribes,  but  was  never  universal. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  natives  of  the 
jMiwok  division  of  this  stock  survive,  and 
these  are  scattered  in  the  mountains,  so 
that  no  accurate  census  has  been  taken. 
Six  individuals  of  the  so-called  Olamentke 
division  lived  on  Tomales  bay  in  1888. 

The  Moquelumnan  tribes  or  rancherias 
that  have  been  recognized  arc*  as  follows: 

Miuvk. — Awani,  Chowchilla,  Chumi- 
dok,  Chumtiya,  Chumuch,  Chumwit, 
Hittoya,  How'eches,  Koni,  Lopotatimni, 
IMachemni,  IMokelumne,  Newichumni, 
Nuchu,  Olowit,  Olowiya,  Pohonichi, 
Sakaikumne,  Servushaume,  Talatui, 
Tamoleka,  Tumidok,  Tumun,  Wala- 
kumni,  Yuloni. 

Olaineiifkc. — Bolinas,  Chokuyem,  Gui- 
meu,  Jukiusme,  Likatuit,  Nicassias, 
Numpali,  Ohmqiali,  Sonomi,  Tamal,  Tu- 
lares,  Tumalehnias,  Utchium. 

Tribes  or  rancherias  not  classihed  ac- 
cording to  the  chief  divisions  are  Ap- 
angasi,  Ajclache,  Chuicumni,  Cosunini, 
Cotoplanemis,  llokokwito,  Keeches,  Ku- 
maini,  Lapapu,  Lesamaiti,  Macheto, 
iMerced,  Mikechuses,  Nelcelchumnee,  No- 
tomidula,  Numaltachi(?),  Okechumne, 
Pahkanu,  Petaluma,  Potawackati,  Poto- 
yanti,  Sakaya,  Seantre,  Siyante,  Succaah, 
Suscols,  Threse,  Ti posies,  Wahaka,  ami 
Wiskala.  (u.  w.  n.  a.  e.  k.) 

=Meewoc. — I’owcrs  in  Overland  Month.,  322, 
Apr.  1.H73  (general  neeonnt  of  family  with  alln- 
sion.s  to  language);  Gatsehet  in  Mag.  .\ni.  Hist., 
1.59,  1877  (give.s  habitat  and  hands  of  family); 
Gatschet  in  Beach.  Ind.  Miscel.,  ISS,  1877. 
= Mi-wok. — Powers  in  Pont.  N.  KthnoL.iii,  346, 

1877  (nearly  as  above).  = Moquelumnan. — Powell 
in  7tli  Rep.  B.  A.  K..  92,  ISPI.  > Moquelumne. — 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soe.  Lond.,  81,  18.56 
(inelndes  Hale’s  Talatni.  Tnolnmne  from  School- 
craft, Mumaltachi,  Mullatc'co.  .\iiangasi,  La- 
paj)pn,  Siyante  or  Typoxi,  Hawhaw’s  hand  of 
Aplaches,  San  Rafael  vocahiilary,  Tsho’Koyem 
vocabulary,  Coconyem  and  Yonkimisme  Pater- 
nosters, Olamentke  of  Kostromitonov,  Pater- 
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nosters  for  Mission  cle  Santa  Clara  and  the  Vallee 
de  los  Tulares  of  Mofras,  Paternoster  of  the 
Langue  Guiloco  de  la  Mission  de  San  Franeiseo); 
Latham, Opnsenlu,  347, 1800;  Latham,  Klein. Comp. 
Philol.,  414,  1802  (same  as  above).  >Mutsun. — 
Powell  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  iii,  ,')35,  1877 
(voeabs.  of  Mi'-wok,  Tuolumne,  Costano,  Teho- 
ko-yem,  MutvSun,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  (Tiiz,  Chnm- 
te'-ya,  Kawciya,  San  Raphael  Mission,  Talatui, 
Olamentke);  Gatsehet  in  .Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  157, 
1877  (gives  habitat  and  iiiembers  of  familv); 
Gatsehet  in  Beach.  Ind.  Mi.seel.,  430,  1877. 

X Runsiens.— Keane  in  Stanford, Compend.,  Cent, 
and  So.  Am.,  app.,  470,  1878  (includes  Olliones, 
E.slenes,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Miguel,  Lopillamillos, 
Mipaema(;s,  Kulanapos,  Yolos,  Suisunes,  Tal- 
luehes,  Chowclas,  Waehes,  Talches,  Poovvells). 
<Tcho-ko-yem.— Gibbs  in  Sehooleraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,  421,  1853  (mentioned  as  a band  and 
dialect). 

Moquino  (said  to  liave  lieon  named  from 
a Mexican  family  that  occupied  the  site). 
Formerly  a small  jmehlo  inhabited  dur- 
intf  the  summer  season  by  th(‘  Lacuna 
Indians,  Imt  now  entirely  iNIexicanized. 
Situatetl  on  I’a^rnate  r.,  Valencia  co.,  X. 
iMex.,  about  9 m.  n.  of  J.,agima. 

Mogino. — Powell  in  .Am.  Nat.,  xiv,  001,  .Aug.  1880. 
Moguino. — Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep., 
VII, 345, 1879.  Moquino. — Emory,  Recon.,  133,  1848. 

Moquoso.  A former  tribe  and  villa<j:t^ 
in  w.  Florida.  The  nniiiof  De  Bry  ( 1591 ) 
places  it  w.  of  the  headwaters  of  8t 
Johns  r. ; according  to  the  (ientleman  of 
FJvas  it  lay  2 leagues  from  the  gulf  and  2 
days’  journey  from  Bahki  de  Fspiritu 
Santo,  which  is  thought  to  be  Tampa  bay. 
M0C090, — Barcia,  Ensayo,  48,  1723.  Mocosa. — 

Mercator  map  (1509)  cited  in  Maine  Hist.  Sue. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  1, 392, 1809.  Mocoso.— Drake,  Tragcdiijs, 
15,  1841.  Mocosson. — De  Bry,  Brev.  Narr.,  11,  map, 
1591.  Mogoso.— Fontaneda  (1.575)  in  Ternau.x- 
Compans,  Voy.,  x^,24,  1841.  Mogozo. — Ibid.,  21. 
Moquoso. — La'udonniere  (1.504)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  243,  1809.  Mucopo. — Gareilasso  ile 
la  Vega,  Fla.,  28.  1723. 

Moqwaio  ( ‘ivolf’) . A phratry  and  also 
a snbphratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. 

Ma'hwaw". — Win.  .lones,  inf’n,  1900.  Moqwaio. — 
HofTman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1,  42,1890, 
Mora.  A rancheria  near  the  presidio 
of  La  Bahfa  and  the  mission  of  Fspiritu 
Santo  de  Ziiniga  on  the  lower  Rio  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1785,  at  which  date  it 
had  2()  inhabitants  (Bancroft,  No.  Mex- 
ican States,  I,  ()59,  ISSO).  The  jieople 
were  probatily  of  Karankawan  aflinity. 

Moratiggon,  The  village  where  Samo- 
set  lived  in  1()2I.  It  was  distant  “one 
day  from  Plymouth  by  water  with  great 
wind,  and  live  days  by  land.”  Probably 
in  s.  Maine,  in  Abnaki  or  Penmu’ook 
t(“rritory. 

Moratiggon. — Harris,  Voy.  amlTrav..  1,8.53.  1705. 
Morattiggon. — Mourl  (lO'il)  in  Mass,  ilist.  ,Soc. 
(5)11.,  Isis..  VIII.  22C>.  1.802. 

Moratoc.  A tribe  described  in  1.585  as 
living  150  m.  up  Roanoki'  r.,  jierhajis 
near  the  s.  Virginia  line.  A map  of  that 
period  iilaiTS  their  village  on  tlu>  n.  sidi' 
of  the  river,  which  tlum  bori'  their  name. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  an  important 
tribe  which  ri'fused  to  hold  intercourse 
with  the  Fnglish. 

Moratico. — Simons  in  Smitb  (1(129).  Va..  i.  170, 
n'pr.  1819.  Moratocks. — Lane  (1.5, 80),  ibid,.  87. 
Moratoks, — Ibid.  Moratuck.— Smith  (lG29i,  ibid., 
map, 


Moraughtacund.  A tribe  of  tlie  Pow- 
hatan confederacy,  formerly  living  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Ra])pahannock,  in 
Lancaster  and  Richmond  cos.,  Va.  In 
1508  they  numbered  about  200.  Their 
princiiial  village,  of  the  same  name,  Avas 
near  the  inoiith  of  Moratico  r.  in  Rich- 
mond CO.  (j.  .M.) 

Moranghtaouna. — Smith  (1029),  Va.,  i,  map, 
repr.  1819  (the  village;  evidently  a misprint 
for  Moraughtacund).  Morattico. — Purchas,  Pil- 
griinc').  IV,  1713.  1020.  Moraughtacud. — Ibid., 

1715.  Moraughtacunds. — Strachev  (t“<(.  1012),  A'a., 
37,  1,849. 

Moravians.  iMahican,  Munsee,  and  Del- 
awares who  followed  the  tt'achings  of 
the  Moravian  bridhren  and,  wert*  by 
them  gathered  into  villages  ajmrt  from 
their  tribes.  The  majority  were  iMuiiisee. 
In  1740  the  Moravian  mi.ssionaries  began 
their  work  at  the  .Mahican  village  of 
Shekomeko  in  New  York.  Meeting  with 
many  obstacles  there,  they  removed  with 
their  converts  in  1745  to  Pennsylvania, 
'where  they  built  the  new  mi.ssion  village 
of  Friedenshuetten  on  tln>  Sus<|uehanna. 
Here  they  were  more  suctTssfiil  and  wen' 
largely  recruited  from  the  Munsee  and 
Delawares,  almost  all  of  the  former  tribe 
not  absorbed  by  the  Delawares  tinally 
joining  them.  They  made  anotlu'r  .set- 
tlement at  Wyalusing,  but  on  the  ad- 
vance of  the  wliite jiopulation  removed  to 
Beaver  r.  in  w.  Pennsylvania,  Avhere  they 
built  tbe  village  of  Friedensstadt.  They 
remained  here  about  a year,  and  in  177.2 
removed  to  Muskingum  r.  in  Ohio,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  others  of  their 
tribes,  and  occujiii'd  the  three  villages  of 
Gnadenh  net  ten,  Salem,  and  Schoenbriinn. 
In  1781,  during  the  bordertroubles  of  the 
Revolution,  the  llurons  ri'inoved  tlu'm 
to  the  region  of  the  Sandusky  and  Scioto, 
in  X.  Ohio,  either  to  prevent  their  giving 
information  to  the  colonists  or  to  jirotect 
them  from  the  hostility  of  the  frontiers- 
men. Tlu' next  siuiiig  a party  of  about 
140  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
abandoiu'd  villages  to  gather  their  corn, 
when  they  were  treacherously  attackeil 
by  a party  of  border  rullians  and  the 
greater  part  ma.ssacn'd  in  the  most  cold- 
blooded maniu'r,  afti'r  which  their  vil- 
lages were  biirni'd.  The  remaining  I\lo- 
ravians  movi'd  to  Canada  in  1791,  under 
the  leaih'i’ship  of  Zeisbergi'r,  and  built 
the  village  of  Fairlield  on  Retrenche  r. 
Hen'  a number  wt're  mas.sacred  by  the 
white's  in  1812.  They  tinally  settled  on 
the  Thames  in  ( )rford  tp.,  Kentco.,  Onta- 
rio. The  number  in  18.84  was  275,  but 
had  increased  in  1905,  at'cording  to  the 
Canadian  'tillicial  report,  to  248.  There 
weri'  until  reci'iitly  a few  in  Franklin  co.. 
Fans.  Set' J//.8.8/oa.s'.  (.1.  m.  c.  t.  ) 

Big  Beavers. — Rupp.  \V.  I'n.,  47.  1810  ("(ibristiaii 
liKiiiuis  or  Big  Beavers,”  bccau.se  of  tlu'ir  resi- 
lience about  1770  on  (Bigi  Bcavi-r  cr.  in  w.Pa.), 
Christian  Indians. — Schoolcraft,  Jnil.  Tribes,  v, 
495,  1855  (frequently  used  as  synonymous  with 
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SIMPLE  FORMS  OF  STONE  MORTARS.  d CALIFORNIA  (l-s); 
ft,  Rhode  Island  (i-s) 

lowed  out  oil  the  upper  .«urfaee  sufli- 
ciently  to  hold  the  material  to  he  redueed, 
while  the  more  highly  special iz(‘d  forms 
are  tastefully  shaped  and  carefully  lin> 
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Miinsoc,  but  properly  refers  only  to  those  of  the 
tribe  under  Moravian  teachers).  Moravins.— Can. 
Ind.  Alt.,  pt.  2,  65,  1906  (misprint). 

Morbah  (Mor-hiUi).  The  Parrot  clan  of 
the  Pecos  people  of  N.  Mex.  — Hewett  iu 
Am.  Authrop.,  vi.,439,  1904. 

Morbanas.  A former  tribe,  jirobably 
Coahuiltecan,  met  iu  1693  ou  tbe  road 
from  Coahuila  to  mission  Han  Francisco, 
Texas. — Salinas  (1693)  in  Dictamen  Fis- 
cal, Nov.  30, 1716,  MS.  cited  by  II.  F.  Bol- 
ton, inf’ll,  1906. 

Morongo.  A reservation  of  38,600  acres 
of  fair  land,  unpatented,  in  Riverside  co., 
s.  Cal.,  occuiiied  by  286  MBsion  Indians 
under  Mission  Tide  River  agtmcv.  — Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  175,  1902;  ibid.,  192,  1905;  Kel- 
sey, Rep.,  32,  1906. 

Mortars.  Utensils  emjiloyed  by  Indian 
tribes  for  the  trituration  of  food  and  other 
substances.  The  Southwestern  or  Mexi- 
can type  of  grinding  stone  is  known  as  a 
metate,  and  its  operation  consists  in  ]>lac- 
iug  the  substance  to  be  treated,  dry  or 
moist,  on  the  sloping  upper  surfaiio  of 
the  slab  and  crushing  and  rubbing  it  with 
a Hattish  hand-stone  until  it  is  reduced  to 
the  required  consistency  or  degree  of 
lineness  (see  Metatcs,  Mullers).  This  form 
of  the  utensil  passes  with  many  variations 
in  size  and  shaiie  into  the  typical  mortar, 
a more  or  less  deep  rece{)tacle  in  which 
the  substance  is 
pulverized  if 
dry,  or  reduced 
to  juilp  if  moist, 
by  crushing 
with  a pestle, 
which  may  be 
cylindrical,  dis- 
coidal,  globular, 
or  bell-shaped. 

Alortars  are 
made  of  stone, 
wood,  bone 
(whale  verte- 
bne) , nr  impro- 
vised of  rawhi(h“ 
or  other  sub- 
stances depi'iid- 
ing  on  the  region 
and  the  materi- 
als nearest  at 
hand.  The  more  primitive  stone  forms 
are  bowlders  or  other  suitable  pieces  bol- 


ished,  the  stone  in  some  cases,  as  in  s. 
California,  being  obtained  by  (luarrving 
from  the  rock  in  place.  California  fur- 


GLOBULAR  STONE  MORTARS  FROM  AURIFEROUS  GRAVELS, 
CALIFORNIA.  (holmes) 


nishes  the  greatest  variety  ol  these  uten- 
sils. In  one  district  globular  concretions 
were  used:  a seg- 
ment of  the  shell 
was  broken  away 
and  the  softer  in- 
terior removed, 
thus  affording  a 
dee})  symmetrical 
reci'ptacle.  I n 
other  localities  cv- 
lindrical  forms 
were  worked  out  ol 

lava  or  sandstone.  In  others  still,  the 
under  surface  was  conical,  so  as  to  be 

conveniently  set 
in  the  grouml. 
Ordinary  mor- 
tars when  in  use 
are  usually  set 
in  the  ground 
to  give  them 
greater  .stabil- 
ity. The  re- 
markable and 
bandsome  .sand- 
stone vessels 
and  soapstone 
jiots  of  s.  (Mli- 
fornia  are  not 
here  classed  as 
mortars.  Occa- 
sionally the 
smaller  mortars 
were  embel- 
lished with 
engraved  lines  or  sculptured  to  reji- 
resent  animal  forms.  Alaskan  mortars, 
especially  tho.se  of  the  Ilaida,  aresuiierior 
in  this  resjiect.  An  artistic  mortar  of 
this  class,  illustrated  by  Niblack,  was 
used  for  jiulverizing  tobacco,  and  Ibis  is  a 
typ(>  iu  very  general  use  among  the  North- 
western tribes  at  tbe  present  time. 

I’erhajis  the  most  remarkabU'  mortars 
are  those  occurring  frccpiently  in  the 
acorn-producing  districts  of  the  Pacific 
slope,  where exposur(‘s  of  massive  rock  in 
place  have  worked  in  them  groups  ot 
mortars,  the  conical  receiitacles  number- 
ing, in  !»pyeral  observec^  cases,  nearly  a 
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h undred.  Some  of  the  Western  tribes  set 
a conical  l)asket,  after  removinjiits bottom, 
within  the  rim  of  the  mortar  bowl  to 
serve  as  a hopper  for  retaining  the  meal. 


GROUP  OF  MORTARS  IN  GRANITE  SURFACE,  CALIFORNIA 

(holmes) 


Primitive  forms  of  this  utensil  are  the 
rawhide  mortars  used  by  the  Plains  tribes 
for  pounding  pemmican,  the  ]>iece  of 
r a w h i d e )j  e i n g 
forced  into  a de- 
pression in  the 
ground,  forming  a 
basin.  Again,  the 
hide  was  placed  be- 
neath the  stone  or 
wooden  mortar  to 
catch  the  particles 
that  fell  over.  Tlie 
rough  basket  - like 
receptacle  of  sticks 
set  in  the  ground  by  the  Yuman  tribes 
of  lower  Colorado  r.  is  probably  the 
rudest  known  form  of  this  utensil.  In 


Stone  mortar  with  Basket 
hopper;  CALIFORNIA 


WITH  BASKET  HOPPERS. 


(mason) 


size  stone  mortars  vary  from  that  of  tlie 
tiny  paint  cup  found  among  the  toilet 
articles  of  the  warrior  to  the  substan- 
tial basin  holding  several 
gallons.  The  larger  ones, 
especially  those  exca- 
vated  in  rock  masses, 
were  probably  often 
used  for  “stone-boiling.” 

(See  Food. ) 

The  substances  ]mlverized  in  mortars 
wen*  the  various  minerals  used  for  paint, 
potsherds  and  shells  for  tem])ering  clay, 
etc.,  medicijjffl  find  ceremonial  substances 


SMALL  Paint  mortar, 
Hupa;  1-7  (mason) 


of  many  kinds,  including  tobacco,  and  a 
wide  range  of  food  products,  as  maize, 
seeds,  nuts,  berries,  roots,  bark,  dried 
meats,  fish,  grasshop- 
pers, etc.  A note- 
worthy grou])  of  i^aint 
mortars  or  plates,  the 
use  of  which  has  here- 
tofore been  regarded 
as  problematical,  are 
described  under  the 
heading  Notched  jdates. 

The  wooden  moi'tar 
was  usually  made  of  a 
short  section  of  a log, 
hollowed  out  at  one 
end  and  in  some  cases 
sharjiened  at  the  other 
for  setting  in  the 
ground;  but  the  rece])- 
tacles  were  sometimes 
made  in  the  side  of  a 
log  o r were  cut  on  t as  i n- 
dividual  utensils  in  ba.«in  or  trough  shape. 
The  wooden  mortar  was  in  much  more  gen- 
eral use  in  districts  where  suitable  stone 
was  notavailable,  as  in  Florida,  in  ])ortions 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  on  lower 
Colorado  r.  Among  tlie  remarkable 


WOODEN  MORTAR,  CHIPPEWA;  1-18.  (hoffman) 


archeologic  finds  made  by  Cushing  at  Key 
Marco,  Fla.,  are  a number  of  small  cup- 
like mortars  with  mallet-shaiied  jiestles, 
handsomely  formed  and  carefully  fin- 
ished. 


Ancient  wooden  mor-  wooden  mortar,  Iroquois 

tar,  Florida;  1-4.  (lafitau) 

(cushing) 


Speaking  of  the  Indians  of  Carolina, 
Lawson  says:  “The  savage  men  never 
beat  their  corn  to  make  bread,  but  that  is 
the  women’s  work,  especially  the  girls,  of 
whom  you  shall  see  four  beating  with 
long  great  jiestles  in  a narrow  wooden 
mortar;  aiul  everyone  keejis  her  stroke  .^lo 
exactly  that  ’tis  worthy  of  admiration.” 
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Mortare  are  referred  to  by  imnierous 
writers,  including  Abbott  (1)  in  Surveys 
West  of  100th  Merid.,  vii,  1879,  (2)  Prim. 
Indus.,  1881;  Cusbiug  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  XXXV,  158,  1890;  Fowke, 
Archicol.  Hist.  (3hio,  1902;  Hoffman  in 
14th  Rep.  E.  A.  R,  1890;  Holmes  in  Nat. 
Mus.  Rep.  1902,  1908;  Jones,  Anticj.  So. 
Inds.,  1878;  Lawson  (1701),  Hist.  Car., 
repr.  1800;  MacCauleyinoth  Rej).  B.  A.  R, 
1887;  jMereditb  in  Moorehead’s  Prebist. 
Impls.,  1900;  jNIorgan,  I.eague  of  Irocpiois, 
1904;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888, 
1890;  NordenskiOOl,  Cliff  Dwellers  of 
the  ^lesa  Verde,  1898;  Powers  iu  Cont. 
N.  A.  Fthnol.,  Ill,  1877;  Rau  in  Smith- 
son.  Cont.,  .\.\ii,  1870;  Schoolcraft,  Jnd. 
Tribes,  i,  1851;  Thruston,  Auti(|.  of  Tenn., 
1897;  Yates  in  Mooreiu'ad’s  Prebist. 
Impls.,  1900.  (w.  11.  II.) 

Mortuary  customs.  Yarrow  (1st  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1881)  classifies  Indian  modes 
of  burial  as  follows: 

(1)  Inhumation,  (2)  Embalmment,  (8) 
Depo.dtion  in  urns,  (4)  Surface  burial. 
(5)  Cremation,  (0)  Aerial  sepulturi',  (7) 
Aquatic  burial.  As  the  second  relates  to 
the  preparation  of  the  body,  and  the 
third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh  refer 
chietly  to  the  receptacles  or  the  jilace  of 
deiiosit,  the  disposal  of  the  dead  by  the 
Indians  may  be  classed  under  the  heads 
Burial  and  Vremaliou. 

Tlie  usual  mode  of  burial  among  North 
American  Indians  has  been  by  inhuma- 
tion, or  interment  in  ])its,  graves,  or  holes 
in  the  ground,  iu  stone  cists,  in  mounds, 
beneath  or  in  cabins,  wigwams,  houses, 
or  lodges,  or  in  caves.  As  illustrations  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  IMohawk  formerly 
made  a large  round  hole  in  which  the 
body  was  jdaced  in  a squatting  posture, 
after  which  it  was  covered  with  timber 
and  earth.  Some  of  the  Carolina  tribes 
first  ])laced  the  corjise  in  a cane  hurdle 
and  deposited  itiu  an  outhouse  for  a day; 
then  it  was  taken  out  and  wrapped  in 
rush  or  cane  matting,  placed  in  a reed  cof- 
fin, and  deposited  in  a grave.  Remains 
of  this  kind  of  wrajiiiing  have  been  found 
in  some  of  the  southern  mounds,  and  in 
one  case  in  a rock  shelter.  The  bottom  of 
the  grave  was  sometimes  covered  with 
bark,  on  which  the  body  was  laid,  and 
logs  or  slabs  placed  over  it  to  iirevent  the 
earth  from  falling  on  the  remains.  An 
ancient  form  of  burial  in  Tennessee,  s.  Illi- 
nois, at  points  on  Delaware  r.,and  among 
ancient  pueblo  dwellers  in  n.  New  Mexico, 
was  in  box-shape  cists  of  rough  stone  slabs. 
Sepulchers  of  this  kind  have  been  found 
in  mounds  and  cemeteries.  In  .«ome  in- 
stances they  were  placed  in  the  same 
general  direction,  but  in  excavationsmade 
by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  it 
was  found  that  these  cists,  as  well  as  the 
uninclosed  bodies  in  mounds,  were  gen- 


erally ])laced  without  regard  to  uniforni- 
ity  of  direction.  When  uniformity  did 
occur,  it  was  generally  an  indication  of 


STONE  GRAVE,  SHOVING  ORDINARY  CONSTRUCTION 


a comparatively  modern  interment. 
Creeks  and  the  Seminole  of  Florida  g 


ally  buried 
deep;  the 
with  a blanket  or 
cloth  wrapped  about 
it,  being  placed  in  a 
sitting  posture,  the 
legs  bent  under  and 
tied  together.  The 
sitting  imsition  in 
ancient  burials  has 
often  been  errone- 
ously inferred  from 
the  bones  occurring 
in  a heap.  It  ap- 
[learsto  have  been  a 
custom  in  the  N.  W., 
as  well  as  in  the 
E.  and  S.  E.,  to  re- 
move the  desh  by 
previous  burial 
then  to  bundle 
them,  sometimes 


The 
gener- 

111  a circular  pit  about  4 ft 
corpse. 


STONE  Grave,  top  view  ; Illinois, 
(thomas) 


GRAVE  WITH  Offset  Arch; 
IOWA,  (thomas) 


ARCHED  STONE  GRAVE;  OHIO. 
(ThOMAs) 


or  otherwise,  and 
the  bones  and  bury 
in  communal  pits.  It 
was  usual  in 
grave  burials  to 
{dace  the  body 
in  a horizontal 
position  on  its 
back,  although 
the  custom  of 
placing  on  the 
side,  often  with 
the  knees  drawn 
up,  was  also 
practised;  burial 
face  ilownward, 
however,  was  rare.  In  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  modesof  Vmrials in  mounds  va- 
ried. Sometimes  a single  body  and  some- 
times several  were 
placed  in  a wooden 
vault  of  upright 
timbers  or  of  logs 
laid  horizontally  to 
formajien.  Dome- 
shajied  stone  vaults 
occur  ovt'r  a single 
sitting  skeleton. 

Not  infreiiuently  the  body  was  laid 
on  the  ground,  slightly  covered  with 
earth,  and  over  this  a layer  of  jilastic  clay 


Burial  under  heap  of  Stones; 
Hudson  bay  Eskimo,  (turner) 
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was  spread  on  which  was  built  a tire, 
forming  an  earthen  shield  over  the  corpse 
before  additional  earth  was  added.  Cav- 
erns, fissures  in  rocks,  rock  shelters,  etc., 
were  frequently  used  as  depositories  for 
the  dead.  According  to  Yarrow,  a cave 
near  the  House  mts.,  Utah,  in  which  the 
Cosiute  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  de- 
jtositing  their  dead,  was  (piite  filled  with 
human  remains  in  1872. 

Kmhalmmentand  mummification  were 
practised  to  a limited  extent;  the  former 
chiefly  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and 


DAKOTA  TREE  BURIAL.  (yaRROw) 

region  to  have  at  certain  pi'riods  what 
may  he  termed  communal  burials,  in 
which  the  bodies  or  skeletons  of  a dis- 
trict were  removed  from  their  temporary 


DAKOTA  SCAFFOLD  BURIAL.  I YARROW 


burial  places  and  deiiosited  with  much 
ceremony  in  a single  large  pit  (see  Bre- 
beuf  in  Jes.  Ri‘1.  for  1 (tiki,  128-189,  1888). 

On  the  N.  W.  coast,  n.  of Colmnhiar.,  tlu> 
dead  were  usually  placed  in  little  cabin- 


Florida,  and  the  latter  in  Alaska.  Of  the 
modes  of  disi>osing  of  the  dead,  included 
by  Yarrow  under  “aerial  sepulture,”  the 
following  are  examjiles:  Burial  in  lodges, 
observed  among  t h e 
Sioux ; these  appear  to 
have  been  exceptional 
and  were  merely  an 
abandonment  of  the 
dead  during  an  epi- 
demic; a few  cases  of 
burial  in  lodges,  how- 

pvpiv  linvp  hppii  nl)-  

served  in  Alabama. 

Burial  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  house  and  then  at  once 
burning  the  house  were  practised  to  some 
extent  in  e.  Arkansas.  Scaffold  and 
tree  burial  was  practised  in  Wiscon- 
sin, IMinnesota,  the  Dakotas,  IMontana. 


Urn  BURIAL  Alabama  Mound; 
1-22,  ( Moore) 


DAKOTA  SCAFFOLD  BURIAI  . ( YARROW ) 


etc.,  by  the  Chijipewa,  Sioux,  Siksika, 
Mandan,  (irosventres,  Arai>aho,  and  other 
Indians.  The  burial  mounds  of  Wiscon- 
sin indicate  this  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  in  former  times,  as  the  skeletons 
were  buried  after  the  removal  of  the 
llesh,  and  the  bones  frequently  indicate 
long  exjiosun'  to  the  air.  The  Kskimo  of 


the  Av.  coast  of  Alaska  sometimes  placed 
the  dead  on  a jilatform  2 or  3 ft  above 
ground  and  built  over  it  a double  roofing, 
or  tent,  of  driftwood.  It  was  also  the 
custom  among  the  Indians  of  the  Lake 


MUMMY  FROM  AN  ALASKAN  CAVE. 


(dall) 
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shaped  mortuary  houses,  or  box-shaped 
Avooden  receptacles  raised  on  posts,  on  the 
ground,  or  occasionally  in  trees,  and  some- 
tiniesin  caves,  though  cremation, exceptof 


BURIAL  HOUSES,  NORTHWEST  COAST  TRIBES.  (vARROw) 


theshamans,  was  formerly  common  in  this 
section.  The  bodies  of  shamans  were 
placc'd  in  small  rectangular  houses  built 
up  of  poles;  the  bones  of  children  were 
sometimes  suspended  in  haskeb:.  Another 
method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  is  that 
known  as  canoe  burial,  the  bodies  being 
deposited  in  canoes  which  were  placed 
on  j)Osts  or  in  the  forks  of  trees.  This 


CANOE  BURIAL,  CHINOOK.  (swAn) 


method  was  practised  by  tlie  Clallam, 
Twana,  and  other  tribes  of  the  N.W. 
coast.  Cremation  was  formerly  practised 
by  a number  of  tril)esof  the  Pacific  slope. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  of  s.  Arizona 
practised  cremation  in  addition  to  house 
burial,  the  ashes  of  the  cremated  dead  be- 
ing placed  in  urns;  hut  among  the  modern 
Pueblos,  especially  those  most  affected  by 
Spanish  missionaries,  burials  are  made  in 
cemeteries  in  the  villages. 

The  ceremonies  attendingand  following 
burial  were  various.  The  use  of  fire  was 
common,  and  it  was  also  a very  general 
custom  to  place  food,  articles  esjiecially 
prizeil  by  or  of  interest  to  the  dead, 
and  sometimes  articles  having  a symbolic 
signification,  in  or  near  the  grave.  Scari- 
fying the  body,  cutting  the  hair,  and 
blackening  the  face  by  the  mourners  were 
common  customs,  as,  in  some  tribes,  were 
feasts  and  dancing  at  a death  or  funeral. 
As  a rule  the  bereaved  relatives  observed 
some  kind  of  mourinng  for  a certain 
period,  as  cutting  the  hair,  discarding  or- 
naments and  neglecting  the  j)ersonal  ap- 
pearance, carrying  a bundle  rei)re.senting 
the  husband  (among  the  Chippewa,  etc. ), 
or  the  bones  of  the  dead  husband  (among 
some  northern  Athapascan  tribes),  and 
wailing  night  and  morning  in  solitary 
places.  It  w{is  a custom  among  some 


tribes  to  change  the  name  of  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  and  to  drop  the  name  of 
the  dead  in  whatever  connection. 

Consult  Bancroft,  Native  Eaces,  1874; 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii, 
pt.  Ill,  1905;  Farrand,  Basis  of  Am. 
Hist.,  1904;  Holm,  Descr.  New  Sweden, 
1834;  Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaites  ed., 
i-LXXii,  1896-1901;  Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xviii,  pt.  i,  1902;  Owen, 
Musquakie  Folk-lore,  1904;  and  the  vari- 
ous reports  of  the  B.  A.  K.,  esjiecially 
the  1st  Report,  containing  Yarrow’s  Mor- 
tuary Costonis  of  the  N.  A.  Indians,  and 
authorities  therein  cited.  See  Mounihuj, 
Religion,  Urn  Jhirial. 

Morzhovoi  (Russian:  ‘walrus').  An 

xVleut  village  at  tlieend  of  Alaska  jienin., 
Alaska,  formerly  at  the  head  of  Morzho- 
voi hay,  now  on  the  x.  shore,  on  Traders 
cove,  which  ojiens  into  Isanotski  hay. 
Po]).  45 in  1833(accordingto  Veiriaminol), 
68  in  1890. 

Morshevoi. — PetrotT  in  10th  Census, -\liiskn, 19,  lS8t. 
Morshewskoje.— Holmberg,  Elhnog.  Skizz.,  nini), 
142, 1S55.  Morzaivskoi. — Elliott, Cond.  All.  Alaska, 
225,  1S75.  Morzhevskoe. — Veiiianiinof,  Zaj>iski,ii, 
203,  1840.  Morzovoi. — Post  route  nuiii,  1903.  New 
Morzhovoi. — Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 
Old  Morzhovoi. — Ibid.  Protasso. — PetrotT  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  map,  1881  (strictly  the  name  of  the 
Greek  church  here).  Protassof, — Ibid.,  23.  Pro- 
tassov, — PetrofT,  Rep.  on  .-Maska,  25,  1881. 

Mosaic.  An  art  carried  to  high  perfec- 
tion among  the  more  cultured  aborigines 
of  iMexico,  where  superb  work  was  done, 
several  examples  of  which  enrich  Furo- 
pean  museums.  The  art  was  hut  little 
in  vogue  x.  of  Mexico.  Hopi  women  of 
to-day  wear  ])endants  made  of  small 
square  or  oblong  wooden  tablets  ujxm 
which  rude  timpioise  mosaics  are  set  in 
black  pinon  gum.  These  are  very  inferior, 
liowever,  to  specimens  ret'overed  from 
ancient  ruins  in  the  Cila  and  Little  Colo- 
rado valleys  in  Arizona,  and  in  Chaco 
canyon,  N.  Mex.,  which  consi.«t  of  gor- 
gets, ear  jiendants,  and  other  objects, 
some  of  which  are  well  jireserved  while 
others  are  rt'presented  only  by  the  foun- 
dation form  surrounded  l>y  clusters  of 
settings  loosened  by  decay  of  the  matrix. 
Tunjuoise  was  the  favorite  material,  hut 
bits  of  shell  and  various  bright-colored 
stones  were  also  employed.  The  foun- 
dation form  wasof  shell,  wood,  bone,  and 
jetand  otherstone,  andthematrix  of  gum 
or  asi)haltum.  Although  the  work  is 
neatly  executed,  the  forms  are  siiu))le  and 
the  designs  not  elaborate.  Oneof  the  best 
examples,  from  the  Little  (blorado  drain- 
age in  Arizona,  is  a pmidant  rudely  repre- 
senting a frog,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
a bivalve  shell,  the  matrix  of  ]»itch,  and 
the  settings  of  tunpioise  are  arranged  in 
lines  conforming  neatly  to  the  shape  of 
the  creature,  a bit  of  red  jasper  being  set 
in  the  center  of  the  back  ( Fewkes).  Fn- 
fortunately  the  head  of  the  frog  has  dis- 
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integrated.  Among  the  specimens  of  in- 
laying obtained  by  the  Hyde  Ex2)edition 
of  the  American 
History,  from  Pu- 
eblo Bonito  ruin, 

N.  ]Mex.,  are  a jet 
or  lignite  fi-og 
with  tun]  noise 
eyes  and  neck- 
band, a scraj)cr- 
like  implement  of 
deer  bone  with 
encircling  orna- 
mental bands  in 
tuniuoise  and  jet, 
and  a small  bird 
of  hematite  taste- 
fully set  with  tur- 
quoise and  shell 
(Pepper). 

The  ancient  graves  of  s.  California  have 
yielded  a number  of  si)ecimens  of  rude 
mosaic  work  in  which  hits  of  ahalone 

shell  are  set  in 
asjdialtum  as 
incrustations 
for  bandies  of 
knives  and  for 
other  objects 
(A])hott).  In- 
laying in  other 
sections  of  the 
country  con- 
sists chiefly  of 
the  insertion  of 
hits  of  shell, 
hojie,  or  stone 
separately  in 
rows  or  in 
simple  figures 
in  the  margins  of  utensils,  implements, 
masks,  etc.  (Nihlack,  Rust). 

Consult  Abbott  in  .Surv.  West  of  100th 
Merid.,  vii,  1879;  Fewkes  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  i.\-,  no.  11,1896,  (2)in Smithson. 
Rep.  1896,  1898,  (3)  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  K., 
1903;  Nelson  in  18tb  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  1899; 
Nihlack  in  Hej).  U.  S.  Nat.  IMus.  1888, 
1890;  I’epper  in  Am.  Anthnq).,  n.  s.,  vii, 
no.  2,  190.6;  Rust  iu  Am.  Anthro]).,  n.  s., 
VIII,  no.  4,  1906.  (w.  ii.  n.) 

Moshaich.  The  native  name  of  the  ex- 
tinct Buffalo  clans  of  Acoma  and  Sia  ^me- 
blos,  N.  Mex. 

Moshaich-hanoq«i'. — Hodfro  in  .\m.  .VnOiro)).,  i.\. 
349,  1S90  (Acoma  form;  /ciMor;<4i  = ‘ people’).  Mu- 
shii'ch-hano. — ll)i(l.  (Sia  form). 

Moshoquen.  A village  or  band  appar- 
ently on  or  near  the  s.  coast  of  IMaine  in 
1616,  and  {irobalily  connected  with  the 
Ahnaki  confederacy.  Mentioned  by 
Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
3d  s.,  VI,  107,  1837.  (.i.  m.) 

Moshulitubbee.  See  Mush nlatuh! tee. 

Mosilian.  A division  of  the  New  ,Ier.«i>y 
Delawares  formerly  on  the  ic.  bank  of 


Delaware  r.  about  the  present  Trenton. 
In  1648  they  were  estimated  at  200. 

Masselans.— sfmford.U.  S.,  cxlvi,  1819.  Mosilian.— 
Evelin  (1648)  iu  Proud,  Pa.,  i,  113,  1797. 

Mosookees.  Mentioned  only  bj'  Mc- 
Kenney  and  Hall  (Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  82, 
1854)  in  a li.st  of  tribes;  iinidentifled,  but 
pos.sibly  the  Muskwaki  (Foxes),  or  the 
Maskoki  or  Muskogee  (Creeks). 

Mosopelea.  A problematic  tribe,  flrst 
noted  on  JMarquette’s  map,  where  “IMon- 
soujielea,”  or  “ Monsonperea,”  is  marked 
as  an  Indian  village  on  the  e.  hank  of 
the  Mississi])jii  some  distance  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  In  1682  La  Salle 
found  a Mosopelea  chief  with  5 cabins  of 
his  jieople  living  with  the  Taeiusa,  by 
whom  they  had  been  adojited  after  the 
destruction  of  their  former  village  by 
some  unknown  enemy. 

Mansoleas. — Harcia,  Eusayo,  261,  1723.  Mansope- 
la. — Duuay  in  Shea,  Di.scovery,  222,  224  (note), 
268,  18.')2.  Mansopelea. — Heuiicpin,  Gout,  of  New 
Discov.,  48a,  1698.  Mausalea. — McKeuuey  and 
Hall,  Iiid.  Tribes,  iii,  81, 1858  (po.s.sibly  identical). 
Medchipouria. — Iberville  (1702)  in  Margry,  I)C*c., 
IV, 601, 1380 (same'?).  Monsopela. — Coxe, Carolana, 
map,  1741.  MonsSpelea.— Marquette’s  map  in 
Shea,  Discov.,  1352.  Monsoupelea. — Tbevenot, 
ibid.,  268.  Mosopelea. — Allonez  (1680)  in  Margry, 
De(\,  11,95,1877.  Mosopelleas.— Tonti  (1683) , ibid., 
1,610,1876.  Mosopolca. — Hennepin,  Gout,  of  New 
Discov.,  310,  1698.  Mosopolea. — Labile  (1682)  in 
Margry,  Dec.,  ii,237,  1877. 

Mosquito  Indians.  A tribe  named  from 
its  habitat  on  5h)squito  lagoon,  e.  coast 
of  Florida,  n.  of  C.  Canaveral  and  behind 
the  sand  bar  that  forms  the  coast  line. 
During  the  Seminole  war  of  1835-42  they 
became  notorious  for  their  ferocity.  The 
Timucua  remnant  settled  in  this  region 
in  1706,  and  the  IMoscpiito  Indians  may 
have  been  their  descendants  or  a mixture 
of  them  and  Seminole.  See  Bartram, 
Travels,  142,  note,  1791 ; Roberts,  Florida, 
23, 1763;  J.  F.  D.  Smyth, Tour,  ii,  21,  1784. 

Moss-bag.  Some  of  the  Athapascan 
and  Cree  Indians  of  extreme  n.  w.  Can- 
ada never  use  cradles  for  their  infants, 
but  employ  instead  a “mo.«s-bag,”  made, 
of  leather  or  skin,  lim'd  in  winter  with 
hare  skins.  A layer  of  mo.«s  is  jmt  in, 
and  upon  this  is  jiiaced  the  babe,  naked 
and  proiierly secured.  “This  machine,” 
says  Bernard  Ro.^is  (Smithson.  Re]>.  1866, 
304),  “is  an  excellent  adjunct  to  the  rear- 
ing of  children  up  to  a certain  age,  and 
has  become  almost,  if  not  universally, 
adojited  in  the  families  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Conqianv’s  employees.”  Consult 
also  Milton  and  Cheadle,  N.  W.  Passage, 
3(1  ed.,  85,  1865.  (a.  e.  c.  ) 

Motahtosiks  ( Mo-tal/-tos-iks,  ‘ many  med- 
icines’).  .V  band  of  the  Siksika. — Crin- 
nell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  208,  1892. 

Motahtosiks.  A band  of  the  Piegan. 
Conjurers. — Morgan,  .\nc.  Soc.,  171,  1877.  Many 
Medicines. — (Jrinncll,  Hlackfoot  Lodge  Talcs,  225, 
1892.  Mo-tah'-tos-iks. — Ibid. .209.  Mo-ti'-to-sis. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  .Soc.  171,  1378.  Mo-ta'-tots.— Hay- 
den, Etbnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  264, 186‘2, 
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Ancient  mosaic  Frog,  Arizona; 
1-2.  (fewkes) 
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Mota’8  Village.  A former  Pptawatomi 
village,  so  called  from  the  chief,  just  n. 
of  Tippecanoe  r.,  near  Atwood,  Ko.sciusko 
CO.,  Ind.  The  reservation  was  sold  in 
1834. 

Motepori.  A village  of  the  Opata  in 
1726,  on  the  Rio  Sonora,  lat.  30°,  N.  cen- 
tral Sonora,  Mexico  (Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii,  71,  1890).  The  place 
is  now  civilized. 

Motsai  (possibly  from  pa-rnotsan,^ a loop 
in  a stream’).  A Comanche  division, 
nearly  exterminated  in  a battle  with  the 
Mexicans  about  1845. 

Moochas. — Hazeu  in  Sen.  E.x.  Doe.  18,  40th  Cong., 

8cl  sess.,  17,  1869.  Motsai'.— Mooney  in  14th  Hep. 

H.  A.  E.,  104.5, 1890.  Mut-sha.— Butcher  ami  Lyen- 
(lecher,  Coinanclie  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1867 
(trails., ‘big  no.ses’).  ....  . , , , 

Motwainaiks  (‘all  duets  ).  A band  of 
the  Piegan  division  of  the  Siksika. 

All  Chiefs.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  2‘25, 
189‘2.  Mo-twai'-naiks. — Ibid.,  ‘209. 

Mouanast.  A village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  tlie  n. 
bank  of  Rappahannock  r.,  in  King  George 
CO.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Mouchaouaouastiirinioek.  A Montagn- 
ais  tribe  of  Canada  in  the  17th  century.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1643,  38,  1858. 

Mouisa.  An  unidentified  tribe  or  vil- 
lage which  according  to  Douay  was  found 
by  Tonti  in  1682  on  or  near  the  lower 

I\iississippi.  Cf.  Mosojielea. 

Mouisa. — Le  ClercQ,  First  Esttib.  of  the  Faith,  ii, 
277, 1882:  Shea,  Discov.  Miss., ‘2‘26, 1852.  Mousas.— 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  '261,  17'23. 

Mounds  and  Mound-builders.  The  term 
mounds  has  been  used  in  America  in  two 
different  senses  as  regards  the  scope  in- 
tended. By  a number  of  writers  it  has 
been  a pplied  i n a broad  sense  to  include  not 
only  the  tumuli  proper  but  also  various 
other  kinds  of  ancient  moninnents.  In 
the  more  lindted  sense  it  refers  only  to 
the  tumuli,  or  true  mounds,  whether  of 
earth  or  stone.  Following  the  usual 
custom  the  term  is  here  used  in  the 
broader  sense,  and  hence  includes  the  true 
mounds,  inclosures,  walls,  embankments, 
refuse  heajis,  and  other  fixed  structures. 

Although  the  tumuli  are  of  various 
forma  they  may  b(^  classed,  ivith  few  ex- 
ceptions, as  conical  tuimdi,  elongate  or 
wall-like  mounds,  pyranndal,  and  effigy 
or  imitative  mounds.  The  conical  tumuli 
are  artificial  hillocks,  not  mere  accumu- 
lations of  debris.  The  forin,  except 
where  worn  down  by  the  plow,  is  usually 
that  of  a low,  broad”,  round-topped  cone 
varying  in  size  from  a scarcely  percepti- 
ble swell  in  the  ground  to  elevations  of  80 
or  even  100  ft,  and  from  6 to  300  ft  in  diam- 
eter. Most  of  the  burial  mounds  are  of 
this  type.  The  elongate  or  wall-like 
mounds  are  earthworks  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  walls,  usually  from  150  to 
300  ft  in  length,  though  some  are  only  50 


ft,  while  others  extend  to  900  ft.  They 
seem  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
ettigy-mound  region. 

Tlie  typical  form  of  the  jiyranndal 
mounds  is  a truncated  ((uadrangular 
pyramid;  some, 
however,  are  circu- 
lar and  a few  are 
irregularly  pentag- 
onal, but  are  distin- 
guished by  the  fiat 
top.  Some  have  ter- 
races  extending 
outward  from  one 
or  two  sides,  and 
others  a ramp  or 
roadway  leading  uj)  to  the  level  surface. 
The  shari)  outlines  showing  the  true  form 
have  been  more  or  less  obliterated  in 
must  instances. 

The  so-called  effigy  mounds  are  those 
representing  animal  forms,  and  with  a few 
notable  exceptions  are  confined  to  ^^  is- 
r»/-\1\C31TT  Qrirl  flip  iTnmpdiatelv  adioininff 


Platform  mound,  Missouri;  ico 

FT.  LONG,  25  FT.  HIGH.  (THOMAs) 


states.  The  exceptions  are  two  in  Ohio, 
including  the  noted  Serpent  mound,  and 
two  bird  mounds  in  Georgia.  They  vary 
in  length  from  50  to  500  ft,  iuid  in  height 
from  a few'  inches  to  4 or  5 ft. 

The  conical  mounds  are  sometimes  com- 
posed of  earth  and  stones  intermingled, 
and  in  a few  cases  are  wholly  of  stones; 


CONICAL  MOUNDS,  MISSISSIPPI;  HEIGHT  30  FT.  (thOMAs) 


they  are  also,  as  a rule,  depositories  of 
the”  dead,  but  burials  also  occur  in  the 
pyramidal  mounds,  although  the  fiat- 
topped  structures  were  usually  the  sites 
for  buildings,  as  temples,  council  houses, 
and  chiefs’  dwellings.  Burials  were 
rarely  made  in  the  wall-like  or  the  effigy 
mounds.  As  a rule  no  special  order  pre- 
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vailed  in  the  arrangement  of  mounds  in 
groups,  but  some  exceptions  occur,  as,  in 
tlie  effigy-mound  region,  the  small  conical 
mounds  are  sometimes  arranged  in  regu- 
lar lines,  somewhat  evenly  s[>aced  and 
occasionally  connected  by  low  embank- 
ments; anti  in  Calhoun  co..  111.,  and  n.  e. 
Minnesota  they  were  fretjuently  built 
in  rows.  Although  a few  mounds  have 
been  observed  on  the  Pacilic  sloj)e,  n. 
of  Mexico,  they  are  limited  chiefly  to 
the  Mississi])pi  liasin  and  the  Gulf  states, 
the  areas  of  greatt'st  abundance  being 
along  the  banks  of  the  IMississippi  from 
La  Crosse,  W'is. , to  Natchez,  Miss.,  theceiv 
tral  and  s.  sections  of  Ohio  and  the  adjoin- 
ing ]<ortion  of  Indiana,  and  s.  ^^dsconsin. 
The  E.  side  of  Florida  is  well  dotted  with 
shell-heaps. 

Inclosures  include  some  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  monuments 
of  the  United  States.  In  form  they  arc* 
circular,  sijuare,  ob- 
long, octagonal,  or 
irregular.  Those 
w h i c b apju’oach 
rc'gularity  in  tigure 
are  either  circadar, 
sciuare,  or  octag- 
onal, and  with  few 
exceptions  are 


tound  m Ohio  and  "ith  moat  AND  ENCmC- 

the  adjoining  por-  7.!^ 

tions  ot  Indiana, 

Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia.  These 
works  vary  in  size  from  an  area  of 
less  than  an  acre  to  that  of  more 


OBLONG  iNCLOSURE  WtTH  MOAT;  WEST  VIRGINIA;  LENGTH  287  FT. 

(thomas) 


than  1 00  acres.  Some  are  exceedingly 
interesting  because  of  the  near  ajiproach 
they  make  to  true  gcx'imetrical  figures. 
The  diameters  of  the  circle  in  one  or  two 


instances  vary  less  than  lO  ft  in  1, 000  ft, 
and  the  corners  of  the  scpiare  in  one  or 
two  other  examjiles  vary  less  than  one 
degree  from  00°. 

In  s.  E.  jNlissonri  and  in  one  or  two 
other  sections  the  inclosures  have  scat- 
tered through  them  small  earthen  circles 
marking  the  sites  of  circular  dwellings. 
There  are  indications  that  some  at  least 
of  the  Ohio  inclosures  contained  similar 
circles  which  were  obliterated  by  cultiva- 
tion. 

Another  important  class  of  ancient 
monuments  are  the  refuse  or  shell  heajis 
found  along  tidewater  and  at  a few 
points  on  the  banks  of  inland  streams 
and  lakes,  and  the  mound-like  hcajis 
which  cover  the  ruined  jiueblo  dwell- 
ings of  the  S.  W.  Many  hundreds  of  the 
mounds  and  many  of  the  refuse  heai)s 
have  been  opened  and  their  contents  ex- 
amined. Although  one  or  two  artifacts, 
esjiecially  certain  coi>i)er  plates  with 
stamped  figures,  have  been  discovered 
which  aie  difiicult  to  account  for,  the 
contents  otherwise  jiresent  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
the  works  of  the  Indians  who  inhai)ited 
these  regions  ])iior  to  the  advent  of  the 
whites.  It  has  been  contended  tliat  many 
of  the  artifacts  found  in  the  mounds  indi- 
cate a higher  degree  of  culture  than  that 
reached  by  the  later  Indians  of  the  mound 
area.  After  excluding  those  derived  from 
the  whites  or  otherwise  introduced,  this 
is  found  to  be  a mistake,  a.«  it  ap|)ears 
from  the  evidence  that  the  historic  In- 
dians could  and  did  make  articles  similar 
in  type  and  equal  in  finish  to  those  of  the 
mounds.  Some  of  thearticles  found  show 
contact  with  Europeans,  and  hence  indi- 
cate that  the  mounds  in  which  they  were 
discovered  are  comjiaratively  modern. 
Notwithstanding  the.se  facts  and  many 
others  tending  to  f he  same  conclusion,  it 
was  maintained  by  the  majority  of  writ- 
ers on  American  archeology,  until  verv 
recently,  that  the  builders  t)f  the  mounds 
of  the  Mi.*<sissipia  basin  and  the  (hilf  states 
were  a specific  people  of  higher  culture 
than  the  Indians  found  inhabiting  this  re- 
gion; that  they  were  overrun  by  incoming 
Indian  hordes  and  finally  became  extinct, 
leaving  the  monuments  as  the  only  evi- 
dence of  their  former  existence.  Other 
writers  suj)pose  that  they  were  Mexicans 
(.Vztec)  who  were  driven  s.  into  Mexico, 
while  others  concluded  that  they  were 
driven  into  the  Gulf  states  and  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  that 
section.  The  more  careful  exploration 
of  the  mounds  in  recent  years,  and  the 
more  thorough  study  of  the  data  bearing 
on  the  subject,  have  shown  these  opinions 
to  be  erroneous.  The  articlesfound  in  the 
mounds  and  the  character  of  the  various 
monuments  indicate  a culture  stage  much 
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the  same  as  that  of  the  more  advanced 
tribes  found  inhabiting  this  region  at  the 
advent  of  tlie  whites.  Moreover,  Euro- 
pean articles  found  in  mounds,  and  the 
statements  by  early  chroniclers,  as  those  of 
De  Soto’s  expedition,  })rove  beyond  (jues- 
tion  that  some  of  these  structures  were 
erected  by  the  Indians  in  post-Columbian 
times.  The  conclusion,  reached  chiefly 
through  the  investigations  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  and  now  gener- 
ally accepted,  is  that  the  mound  builders 
were  the  am-estors  of  the  Indians  found 
inhabiting  the  same  region  by  the  first 
European  explorers.  The  dearth  of 
mounds  ea.'^t  of  the  Allegheny  mts.,  n.  of 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  seems  to 

mark  the  mountain  range  along  thisstretch 

as  a prehistoric  boundary  line.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  tlie  mound 
builders  did  notenter  their  territory  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  N.  of  North  Carolina. 
The  few  ancient  structures  in  New  York 
are  now  con- 
ceded to  be  Iro- 
quoian,  but  the 
particular  tribes 
or  groups  to 
which  the  (dher 
mounds  are  at- 
tributable can 
not  always  be 
stated  with  cer- 
tainty. It  is 
known  thatsome 
of  the  tribes  in- 
habiting  the 
Gulf  states  when 
De  yoto  passed 
through  their 
t e r r i t o r y i n 
1540-41,  as  the 
Yuchi,  Creeks,  Chickasaw,  and  Natchez, 
were  still  using  and  ])robably  construct- 
ing mounds,  and  that  the  (iuaj)aw  of 
Arkansas  were  also  using  them.  There 
is  likewise  documentary  evidence  that  the 
“Texas”  tribe  still  used  mounds  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  when  a chief’s 
house  is  described  as  being  built  on  one 
(Bolton,  inf’n,  1906) . There  is  also  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  Cherokee  and  Shawnee  were 
mound  builders.  No  definite  conclusion 
as  to  what  Indians  built  the  Ohio  works 
has  yet  been  reached,  though  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  were  in  part  due  to  the 
Cherokee  who  once  inhabited  eastern 
Ohio.  Accordinsi  to  Miss  Fletcher,  the 
Winnebago  build  miniature  mounds 
in  the  lodge  during  certain  ceremo- 
nies. 

The  period  during  which  mound  build- 
ing N.  of  Mexico  lastetl  can  not  be  de- 
termined with  certainty.  That  many 
of  the  mounds  were  built  a (Century  or 
two  before  the  appearance  of  the  whites 


is  known  from  the  fact  that  when  first 
observed  they  were  covered  with  a heavy 
forest  growth.  Nothing,  however,  has 
been  found  in  them  to  indicate  great  an- 
tiquity, and  the  present  tendency  among 
archeologists  is  to  assign  theni  to  the 
period  subse(juent  to  the  beginning  (jt  the 
Cliristian  era. 

For  the  literature  of  the  mounds  con- 
sult the  bibliography  under  Archeologn ; 
see  also  Thomas,  (1)  Catalogue  Prehist. 
Works  E.  of  Rocky  Mts.,  Bull.  B.  A.  E., 
1891,  (2)  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894,  and 
authorities  therein  cited.  See  also  An- 
Ciihokiti  Mouudy  1a€~ 
phant  Mound,  Etowah  Mound,  I'ort  Ancient, 
Fortifications,  Grave  Creek  Mound,  Aewark 
Works,  Popular  fcdlades.  Serpent  Mound, 

Shell-heaps.  J-J 

Mountain  Crows.  A name  applied  to  tlie 
Crows  who  hunted  and  roamed  in  the 
mountains  away  from  upper  Missouri  r. 
They  separated  from  the  River  Crows 

al)Outl859. 

Essapookoon. — Hen- 
ry, MS.  voeab..  B. 
A.  E.,  1808  iSiha- 
sai>aname).  Moun- 
tain Crows. — I’ea.se 
in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep. 
1871,  -I'iO,  1872. 
Skois’chint.— 
G i o r (1  a.  Kalis- 
pelin  Diet.,  pt.  2, 
81,  1879  (Kalispelm 
name). 

Mountain  Lake. 
Officially  men- 
tioned as  a I)ody 
of  800  Indians 
under  the  East- 
ern Oregon 
(Dalles)  agency 
in  1861.  The 
name  dropped 
out  of  use  after  1 8(i2,  an<l  they  have  not  I leen 
identified.  Sei'  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  220,  1861; 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  12,  1863. 

Mountain  Snakes.  A name  used,  by 
Ross  (Fur  Hunters,!,  250,  1855)  for  some 
of  the  northern  Shoshoni;  otherwise  un- 
identified. 

Mount  Pleasant.  A former  Yuchi  town 
in  s.  E.  Georgia,  on  Savannah  r.,  probably 
in  Screven  co.,  near  the  mouth  of  Brier  cr. 

Mourning.  IMourning  customs  vary  in 
different  tribes,  but  there  are  certain 
modes  of  expressing  sorrow  that  are  com- 
mon to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in- 
deed to  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  wailing, 
discarding  personal  ornaments,  wearing 
disordere<l  garments,  putting  clay  on  the 
head  and  sometimes  on  the  joints  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  the  sacrifice  of  ]>rop- 
erty.  Other  jwactices  are  widesj^read,  as 
shedding  one’s  blood  by  gashing  the  arms 
or  legs,  cutting  off  joints  of  the  fingers, 
unbraiding  the  hair,  cutting  off,  locks 
and  throwing  them  on  the  dea<l  or  into 
the  grave,  and  blackening  the  face  or 
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body.  These  signs  of  mourning  are  gen- 
erally made  immediately  at  the  death,  and 
are  renewed  at  the  burial  and  again  when 
the  mourning  feast  takes  place. 

In  some  tribes  it  is  customary  when 
anyone  dies  for  a priest  or  other  resj)ected 
person  to  stand  outside  the  dwelling  in 
which  the  decease<l  lies  and,  with  hand 
uplifted,  proclaim  in  a loud  voice  to  the 
spirits  of  the  kindred  that  their  kinsman 
has  started  on  his  way  to  join  them; 
meanwhile  swift  runners  speed  through 
the  tribe,  sju-eading  the  news  of  the  death 
among  the  living. 

More  or  less  ceremony  usually  attends 
the  preparation  of  the  body  for  buiial. 
Among  the  Hopi  wailing  takes  ])lace  dur- 
ing the  washing  of  the  body.  In  some 
tribes  the  characteristic  tribal  moccasin 
must  be  i)ut  on  the  feet  of  the  dead  by  a 
member  of  a certain  clan,  in  order  tfiat 
the  kindred  may  b('  sahdy  rea(;h(‘d.  In 
others  the  face  must  be  ceremoiually 
painted  for  the  journey  and  the  best 
clothing  put  on,  so  that  the  dead  may  go 
forth  properly  attired  and  honored.  Per- 
sonal belongings  are  i)laced  with  the 
corpse.  On  the  N.  W.  coast,  after  the 
body  has  been  arrayed  it  is])ro])]H‘d  up 
at  the  rear  of  the  house  and  surrounded 
by  the  property,  and  the  relatives  and 
mourners  pass  by  tlie  remains  in  token  of 
respect.  The  conventional  sign  of  mourn- 
ing ainong  the  Salish,  according  to  llill- 
Tout,  is  the  severing  of  the  hair  of  the 
surviving  relatives,  who  dispose  of  it  in 
various  ways  according  to  the  tribe — by 
burning  it  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a sorcerer;  by  burying  it  where 
vegetation  is  dense,  thus  insuring  long 
life  and  strength;  by  jnitting  it  away  for 
final  burial  at  their  own  death;  by  cast- 
ing it  into  running  water,  and  by  fastening 
it  to  the  l)ranches  on  the  eastern  side  of  a 
red-fir  tree.  Among  the  Hopi  wailing  is 
confined  to  the  day  of  the  death  and  to 
anniversaries  of  that  event.  When  a 
number  die  from  an  ei>idemic  a date  is 
ollicially  fixed  for  the  mourning  anniver- 
sary, and  this  is  kept  even  when  it  inter- 
cepts a h'sti  val  or  other  rite.  Professional 
mcnmiers  are  employed  among  the  Zuni, 
Hopi,  Mohave,  and  neighboring  tribes. 
The  observance  of  the  anniversary  of  a 
death  is  common.  Among  some  tribe's  it 
is  obs('rved  with  great  ceremony;  in  all 
cases  the  guests  are  served  with  food,  and 
gifts  are  made  to  tlu'in  in  honor  of  the 
(lead.  Then'  are  diffen'uces  observed  in 
moundng  for  a man  or  a woman  and  for 
an  adult  or  a child.  Among  the  Dakota 
the  widow  jiassed  around  tlu'  circle  of  the 
tribe,  each  circuit  standing  for  a ])romise 
to  remain  single  during  a year.  The  gen- 
eral sign  of  widowhood  is  loost'uing  the 
hair  and  ('utting  it  short  in  a line  with  the 
ears.  It  was  the  wife’s  duty  to  light  a 


fire  for  four  nights  on  her  husband’s 
grave  and  watch  that  it  did  not  die  out 
helore  dawn.  She  had  to  wail  at  sunrise 
and  sunset,  eat  little,  and  remain  more  or 
less  secluded.  The  length  of  her  seclusion 
varied  in  different  tribes  from  a few  weeks 
or  months  to  two  years.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  relatives  of  her  former 
husband  brought  her  gifts  and  bad('  her 
return  to  her  former  pleasures.  She  was 
then  free  to  mai-ry  again.  In  some  tribes 
wives,  slaves,  or  horses  and  dogs  were 
formerly  slain  at  the  death  of  a man,  for 
it  was  the  g(.aieral  belief  that  relations  of 
all  kinds  which  were  maintained  on  earth 
would  continue  in  the  dwelling  jdace  of 
si)irits. 

It  was  usual  for  the  tribt'  to  abstain 
ti'om  festivities  when  a death  occurred  in 
the  community.  The  various  soci('ties 
omitted  their  meetings,  and  general  si- 
lence was  observed.  In  some  tribes  all 
the  peojde  wailed  at  sunrise  and  sunset. 
Where  these  general  observances  of  s<jr- 
I'ow  were  the  custom,  the  mourners  were 
visited  by  the  leading  men  a few  days  af- 
ter death,  when  the  pipe  was  offered,  and 
after  smoking,  the  family  of  the  decea.'^ed 
gave  a feast,  a signal  for  the  tribe  to  re- 
sume its  wonted  ideasures. 

The  black  j)aint  that  was  put  upon 
iiK'n,  women,  and  children  of  some  tribes 
as  a sign  of  mourning  might  not  be  washed 
off,  but  must  be  worn  until  it  disappeared 
by  some  other  means.  Theannonneement 
of  the  mourning  feast  was  generally  made 
in  a formal  way  at  the  close  of  the  burial 
ceremony.  Among  most  of  the  Plains 
tribes  black  paint  was  a sign  of  victory 
and  mourners  refrained  entiiely  froili 
I)aint  or  other  adornment. 

The  customs  of  mourning  seem  to  have 
a twofold  as])ect — one  relating  to  the  spirit 
of  the  deceased,  the  other  to  the  surviv- 
ing relatives  and  friends.  This  dual 
character  is  clearly  rt'vealed  in  a custom 
that  obtaint'd  among  the  Omaha  and  c'og- 
nate  tribes:  On  the  (h'ath  of  a man  or  a 
woman  who  was  resi>ected  in  the  com- 
munity, the  young  men,  friends  of  the 
(h'c'cased,  nu't  at  a shoi't  distance  from 
the  lodge  ot  the  dead  and  madi'  two  inci- 
sions in  their  left  arms  .•^o  as  to  leave  a 
loop  of  skin.  Tlmaigh  this  looi>  was 
j)assed  a small  willow  twig,  with  leaves 
left  on  one  end;  then,  with  their  blood 
drij)])ing  upon  the  willow  leaves,  holding 
a willow  sti'm  in  t'ach  hand,  they  walked 
in  single  file  to  the  lodge,  and,  standing 
abtvast  in  a long  line,  they  sang  there  the 
tribal  song  to  the  dead,  beating  the  wil- 
low stems  together  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
song.  At  the  sound  of  the  n'msic,  a near 
n'lative  ('aine  forth  from  tlu'  lodge  and, 
beginning  at  oiu'  end  of  thi'  line,  jmlled 
out  tlu'  blood-stained  twigs  from  tlu'  left 
arm  of  each  singer,  and  laid  a hand  on 
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his  head  in  token  of  thanks  for  the  sym- 
pathy shown.  The  song  continued  until 
the  last  twig  was  thrown  to  the  ground. 
The  music  of  the  song  was  in  strange  con- 
trast to  the  bloody  spectacle.  It  was  a 
blithe  major  melody  with  no  w'ords,  but 
only  breathing  vocables  to  float  the  voice. 
According  to  the  Indian  explanation  the 
song  w'as  addressed  to  the  spirit,  bid- 
ding it  go  gladly  on  its  way;  the  blood 
shed  was  the  tribute  of  sorrow — grief  for 
the  loss  of  a friend  and  sympathy  for  the 
mourners.  The  same  idea  underlies  the 
Omaha  custom  of  ceasing  the  loud  wail  at 
the  close  of  the  burial  ceremonies  lest  the 
sound  make  it  harder  for  the  spirit  who 
must  go  to  leave  behind  its  earthly  kin- 
dred. See -1/ortitur// (a.  c.  f. ) 

Mous  (.l/o"s,  ‘moose’).  A gens  of  the 
Chippewa,  cp  v. 

Mons.— (Jatschet,  Chippewa  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1S82. 
Kong. — \Vm.  .loiie.s,  inf’n,  1900.  Moons. — Tanner, 
Narrative,  314,  1830.  Mous.— Warren  (1852)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  V,  45,  1885. 

Mousonee  ( ‘moose’).  A ])hra- 
try  of  the  Chippewa  (q.  v. ).  The  jMous 
(Moose)  gens  is  one  of  its  leading  gentes, 
as  is  also  the  Waubishashe  ( Marten') . 
Warren  calls  the  phratry  the  Waubishashe 

group.  (•E  M. ) 

Gens  de  Orignal. — Dobbs,  Hud.son  Bay,  33,  1744 
(same?).  Monsone. — Warren  in  Miini.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  4t,  188')  (misprint?).  Mo"sone.— Wm. 
Jones,  inf’n,  1906.  Monsoni. — Dobbs.  Hudson  Bay, 
33,  1744  (siirae?).  Mosonique. — H)id.  (same?) 

Mous-o-neeg. — Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
V,  50,  1885.. 

Movas.  A former  Nevome  pueblo  and 
the  seat  of  the  mission  of  Santa  Marfa, 
foumled  in  1622;  situated  on  one  of  the 
s.  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Yacpii,  lat.  28'’ 
10',  Ion.  109'’  10',  )Sonora,  Mexico; 
])op.  808  in  1678,  and  90  in  1730.  Its 
iidiabitants,  known  as  IMova,  or  Moba, 
from  the  name  of  their  settlement,  prob- 
ably spoke  a dialect  differing  slightly 
from  Nevome  proper.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Concepcion  Mobas. — Sonora  Materiales  (17.10) 
ipioted  bv  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  511,  1884. 
Mobas.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s., 
III.  361.  1857.  Movas.— Rndo  Ensayo  (ca.  1762), 
124,  1863.  Santa  Maria  Mobas. — Zapata,  op.  fit., 
360. 

Movwiats  {Mo-nri'-ats).  A I’aiuteband 
formerly  living  in  s.  e.  Nevada;  pop.  57 
in  1873. 

Mo-vwi'-ats. — Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50, 
1871 —Mowi'ats.— (iabschet  in  WheelerSurv.  Rep., 
VII,  410,  1879. 

Mowhawa  {Muhwixw^',  ‘wolf.’)  A gens 
of  the  Miami,  ij.  v. 

Ma'^hwaw".- Wm.  Jones,  inf’n,  1906.  Mo- 
wha'-wa.— Morgan,  Ane.  Soc.,  168, 1877^ 

Mowhawissouk  ( Mci' hu'<iv'1WH'ug,  ‘they 
go  by  the  name  of  the  w’olf.’ — W.  J.). 
A gens  of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes.  See  Sank. 

Ma'hwawisowqg. — Wm.  Jones,  inf’n,  _1906.^__  Mo- 
wha-wis'-so-uk, — Morgan,  .\nc.  Soc.,  170,  1877. 

Mowkowk.  See  Mncnck. 

Moxus.  A chief  of  the  Abnaki,  called 
also  Agamagus,  the  first  signer  of  the 
treaty  of  1699,  and  seemingly  the  successor 
of  Madokawando  ( Drake,  Inds.  of  N.  Am., 


294,  1880).  lie  signed  also  the  treaty 
with  Cov.  Dudley  in  1702,  but  a year 
afterward  unsuccessfully  besieged  the 
English  fort  at  Casco,  Me.  He  treated 
with  the  English  in  1713,  and  tigain  in 
1717.  It  was  he  who  in  1689  captured 
Pemaquid  from  the  English.  (.\.  e.  c.) 

Moyawance.  A tribe  living  in  1608  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Potomac,  about  Prince 
George  co.,  ^Id.  Their  ]trincipal  village, 
of  the  same  name,  was  about  Droad  ci  . 
They  numbered  about  400,  but  their 
name  drops  from  history  at  an  early  date. 
They  were  probably  <i  division  of  the 
later  Couoy. 

Moyaoncs. -Smith  (16’29),  Va.,  Ii,  86,  repr.  1819. 
Moyaonees,— Bozman.  Md.,  i.  119,  183/._  Moya- 
ones.— Simons  in  Smilli  (1629),  Va.,  i,  1(7,  rcqir. 
1819.  Moyaons.— Ibid.,  map.  Moyawance.— I bia., 
118.  Moyoones.— Strachcy  (ea.  1612),  \ a.,  1849. 

Moyowahcos. — MiU'tiuley,  N.  168,  1829. 

Moyowance. — Bozman,  i,  139,  1837. 

Moytoy.  A Cherokee  chief  of  Telhco, 
Tenn.,  who  became  the  so-called  “em- 
peror” of  the  seven  chief  Chercikee 
towns.  Sir  Alexander  Cuming,  desirous 
of  enlisting  the  (iherokee  in  the  Pritish 
interest,  decided  to  place  in  control  a 
chief  of  his  own  selection.  IMoytoy  was 
chosen,  the  Indians  were  induced  to  ac- 
ce[)t  him,  giving  him  the  title  of  em- 
peror; and,  to  carry  out  the  program,  all 
the  ludians,  including  their  new  .sover- 
eign, pledged  themselves  on  liended  knees 
to  be  the  faithful  subjects  of  King  George. 
On  the  next  day,  April  4,  1730,  “the 
crown  W'as  brouglitfrom  Great  Tennessee, 
which,  with  five  eagle- tails  and  four  scalps 
of  their  enemies,  Moytoy  presented  to  Sir 
Alexander,  empowering  him  to  lay  the 
same  at  His  Majesty’s  feet.”  Neverthe- 
less, Aloytoy  afterward  became  a bitter 
enemy  of  tlie  whites,  several  of  whom  he 
killed  without  ]irovocation  at  Sitico, 
Tenn.  See  iMoonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
pt.  1,  1900. 

Mozeemlek.  A jiroblematic  people  who, 
according  to  Eahontan,  dwelt  somewhere 
in  the  region  of  w.  Dakota  or  M yoming, 
in  1700.  They  wore  beards,  were 
clothed  like  the  whites,  had  copper  axes, 
and  lived  on  a river  which  emptied  into 
a large  salt  lake. 

Moseem-lek.— Viuigondy,  mai>.  1778.  Mozam- 
leeks.  — Feat lierstoiihiuigb, Canoe  Voy..  i,  2.^0. 1847. 
Mozeemleck.— Eabontan.  New  Voy.,  i,  125.  1703. 
Mozeemlek.— Ibid..  119.  Mozeenlek.— Barcia,  En- 
sayo, 297,  1723.  Mozemleks.— Harris,  Voy.  and 
Trav.,  It,  920,  1705. 

Mriksah.  The  eldest  son  of  Canonicus, 
the  celebrated  Narraganset  chief;  known 
also  as  Mexam,  ^lixam,  Mixanno,  and 
Meika.  After  tlie  death  of  his  father  in 
1647  he  was  made  chief  sachem  of  the 
tribe.  He  married  a sister  of  Ninigret, 
who  was  tlie  noted  (,)uaiapen,  called  also 
Old  ()ueen,  Sunk  Sipiaw,  and  Alagnus 
(ip  V. ).  Mrik.'^ah  was  one  of  the  sachems 
to  whom  the  English  commissioners  at 
Boston  sent  interrogations  regarding  their 
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connection  with  the  Dutch  of  New  York. 
He  was  in  close  relations  with  Ninigret 
in  his  movements.  (^’-T. ) 

Msepase  {MhhtpeslU,  ‘big  lynx.’ — 

W.  J.).  A gens  of  the  Shawnee,  q.  v. 
Meshipeshi.— Win.  Jone.s,  iiil’n,  1906.  M'-se'-pa- 
Morgan,  Anc.  Son.,  168, 1877.  Panther. — Ibid. 

Muanbissek.  Mentioned  in  a letter  sent 
by  the  Abnaki  to  the  governor  of  New 
England  in  1721  as  oneuf  the  divisions  of 
their  tribe.  Not  identilied. 

Muayu.  The  Yaudanchi  name  of  a 
village  site  on  Tale  r.,  Cal.;  also  known 
as  Chesheshim.  It  is  not  the  name  of  a 
tribe,  as  stated  by  Powers. 

Chesheshim.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf’ii,  1903.  Mai- 
ai'-u.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  iii,  370, 
1877.  Muayu.— .V.  L.  Kroeber,  inf’n,  1906. 

Muchalat.  A Nootka  tribe  on  Mucha- 
lat  arm  of  Nootka  sd.,  w.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.;  pop.  62  in  PJ06.  Their  prin- 
cipal village  is  Cdieshish. 

Match-clats.— Mayne,  Prit.  Col.,  231, 1862.  Match- 
itl-aht.— Can.  Ind.  AH'.  1884, 186, 1885.  Michalits.— 
Armstrong,  Oregon,  136,  1857.  Mich-la-its. — Jew- 
itt,  Narr.,  36,  1849.  Mo'tclath. — Boas  in  6tli  Hep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  31,  1890.  Muchalaht. — Brit. 
Col.  map,  1872.  Muchlaht. — Sproat,  Sav.  Life,  308, 
1868. 

Muckawis.  A name  of  the  whippoor- 
will. Wordsworth  has  the  “ melancholy 
muckawis'’  in  his  poem  The  Excursion. 
Carver  (Travels,  468,  1778)  writes,  “the 
whipperwill,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
Indians,  the  mackawiss.”  This  onoma- 
topoeic word  is  probably  of  Algonquian 
origin.  It  occurs  as  muckkowhecsce  in 
Stiles’  Pequot  vocabulary  of  1762  (Trum- 
bull, Natick  Diet.,  Bull.  25,  B.  A.  E., 
1903).  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Muertos  (^pan. : El  Pueblo  de  los  Muer- 
tos,  ‘the  village  of  the  dead’).  A group 
of  prehistoric  ruined  pueblos  9 m.  s.  e.  of 
Tempe,  in  the  Salt  River  valley,  Ariz. — 
Cushing  in  Compte-rendu  Internat.  Cong. 
Am.,  VII,  162,  1892. 

Los  Muertans. — Cnsbing,  ibid.,  168  (referring  to 
the  former  inhabitants) . 

Mugg.  An  Arosaguntacook  chief  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  con- 
spicuous in  the  war  beginning  in  1675, 
into  which  he  was  drawn  by  the  ill-treat- 
ment he  received  from  the  English.  With 
about  100  warriors  he  made  an  assault, 
Oct.  12,  1676,  on  Black  Point,  now  Scar- 
boro,  Me.,  when'  the  settlers  had  gathered 
for  protection.  While  theothcer  in  charge 
of  the  garrison  was  parltyving  wit  h -Mugg, 
the  whites managi'd  to  escajie,  only  a few 
of  the  oflicers’  servants  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  wdien  the  foit  was 
captured;  these  were  kindly  treated. 
Mugg  became  embittered  toward  the  Eng- 
lish when  on  (lomingin  behalf  of  his  own 
and  other  Indians  to  treat  for  peace  he 
was  seized  and  taken  a jirisoner  to  Boston, 
although  soon  released,  lie  was  killeil 
at  Black  Point,  i\lay,  16,  1677,  the  j>lace 
he  captured  the  [ireceding  year.  (c.  t.  ) 

Mugu.  A former  poinilous  Chumashan 
village,  stated  by  Indians  to  have  been 


on  the  seacoast  near  Pt  Mugu,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal.,  and  placed  by  Taylor  on  Guad- 
alasca  ranch,  near  the  jioint. 

Mugu.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1512)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  181,  1857;  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  .Inly 
24,  1863.  Mu-wu. — Hen'shaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  K.,  1884. 

Mugulasha.  A former  tribe,  related  to 
the  Choctaw,  living  on  the  w.  bank  of 
the  iMississippi,  64  leagues  from  the  sea, 
in  a village  with  the  Bayogoula,  whose 
language  they  spoke.  They  are  said  vari- 
ously to  have  been  the  tribe  called  Quini- 
pi.ssa  by  La  Salle  and  Tonti,  and  encoun- 
tered by  them  some  distance  lower  down 
the  river,  or  to  have  received  the  rem- 
nants of  that  tribe  reduced  by  disease. 
At  all  events  their  chief  was  chief  over 
the  (.)uinij)is.<a  when  La  Salle  and  Tonti 
encountered  them.  In  January  or  Eeb- 
rnary,  1700,  the  Bayogoula  attacked  the 
Mugulasha  and  killeil  nearly  all  of  them. 
The  mime  has  a generic  signilicution, 

‘ op[)osite  jieople  ’ — Imukiasha  in  Choc- 
taw— and  was  applied  to  other  tribes,  as 
Muklas.«a  among  the  Creeks  and  West 
Imongolasha  on  Chicka^awhay  r.,  and  it 
is  sometimes  ditiicult  to  distinguish  the 
various  bodies  one  from  another.  Among 
the  C’hoctaw  it  usually  refers  to  jieople 
of  theopjio.site  phratry  from  that  to  which 
the  speaker  belongs.  See  Imongulasha, 
Mukiassa.  (a.  s.  cl  .i.  b.  s.) 

Moglushah  town.— H.  K.  Doc.  15,  27th(;ung.,  2<1 
.se.ss.,  5,  1841.  Mogolushas. — 1ml.  AIT.  Kep.,  877, 
1847.  Mogoulachas.— Sail  vole  (1699)  in  Margry, 
Doc.,  IV,  4.53,  455,  1880.  Mongontatchas.  — McKcn- 
ucy  ami  Hall,  Iiul.  Tribes,  in,  81. 1858.  Mongou- 
lacha.— La  Harpe  (1723)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
ni,  17,  1851.  Mongoulatches. — Drake.  Bk.  liids., 
i.x,  1848.  Mougolaches. — Coxe,  Carolami,  7,  1741. 
Mougoulachas.— Iberville  (1699)  in  Margrv,  Dec., 
IV,  113,  119,  124,  l&SO. 

Mugwump.  Norton  (Political  Ameri- 
canisms, 74,  1890)  delines  this  word  as 
“an  Independent  Republican;  one  who 
sets  himself  up  to  be  lietter  than  his  fel- 
lows; a Pharisee.’’  Since  then  the  term 
has  come  to  mean  an  Independent,  who, 
feeling  he  can  no  longer  sujijiort  the  policy 
of  his  party,  leavc'S  it  tc'inporarily  or  joins 
the  opjiosite  party  as  a jmitest.  The 
term  was  applied  to  the  Independent  Ke- 
publicans  who  bolted  the  nomination  of 
Blaine  in  1884,  and  it  at  once  gained  ))0])U- 
lar  favor.  Thet'arlier  history  of  the  term 
is  doubtful,  though  it  seems  to  have  been 
for  some  time  previous  in  local  use  in 
jiarts  of  New  England  to  designate  a jier- 
son  who  makes  grc'at  jiretensions  but 
who.se  character,  ability,  or  resources  are 
not  eipial  to  them.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Massachuset  dialect  of  .\lgon- 
qiiian,  being,  as  Trumbull  pointed  out, 
the  word  mukguomp,  by  which  Eliot 
in  his  translation  of  the  Uible  (Gen., 
xxxvi,  40-43;  ]\Iatt.  vi,  21,  etc.)  renders 
such  terms  as  duke,  lord,  chief,  cajitain, 
leader,  great  man.  The  compoiu'nts  of 
the  word  are  vuKjki  ‘grc*at ’, ‘man.’ 

In  newspajK'r  and  iiolitical  writings  iinig- 
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wuvip  has  given  rise  to  mugwumpery, 
mugwumpian,  mugwunipism.  (a.  k.  c.  ) 

Muhhowekaken  {Muh-ho-we-ka' -ken,  ‘old 
shin’).  A subdivision  of  the  Delawares 
(q.  V. ). — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Muhkarniliukse  {Mah-karm-hnk-.^e,  ‘red 
face’).  A subdivision  of  the  Delawares 
(q.  V.). — Morgan,  Anc.  Hoc.,  172,  1877. 

Muhkrentharne  ( MuJi-kvent-har'-ne,  ‘root 
digger’ ).  A subdivision  of  the  Delawares 
(cp  V.). — iSIorgan,  Anc.  Hoc.,  172,  1877. 

Muingpe.  A former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Muinyawu.  The  Porcupine  clan  of  the 
llopi,  q.  V. 

Mii-i-nyan  wiin-wii. — Fewke.s  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  406.  1891.  Muiyawu  winwu. — Fewke.s  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  684,  1900.  Mun-ya'u-wu. — Stephen 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 

Muiva.  ASobaipuri  rancheria  in  1697, 
about  which  date  it  was  visited  by  Father 
Kino.  Situated  on  the  Rio  San  Pedro, 
probably  near  the  mouth  of  Arivaiiia  cr., 
s.  Ariz. 

Muihibay. — De  I’Isle,  map  Am.,  1703.  Muiva. — 
Kino  (1097)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Me.t.,  4tli  s.,  i,  980,  18.66. 

Muk  {Anuk,  ‘beaver’).  A gens  of  the 
Potawatomi,  (p  v. 

Ami'k. — Wm.  Jones,  inf’n,  1900.  Muk. — Morgan, 
.Vnc.  Soc.,  167, 1877. 

Mukanti.  A band  or  village  of  the 
Molala  formerly  on  the  w.  slope  of  the 
Cascade  nits.,  Oreg.  It  is  not  detinitely 
located.  (a  s.  o.  ) 

Mukchiath.  A sept  of  the  Toquart,  a 
Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  \V. 
Tribes  Cangda,  32,  1890. 

Muklasalgi  { )[uxlAsalf/l,  ‘people  of 
Muklassa  town’).  An  extinct  Creek 
clan. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  156, 
1884. 

Muklassa.  Formerly  a small  Upper 
Creek  town,  a mile  below  Sawanogi  and 
on  the  ,«ame  side  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  in 
Montgomery  co.,  Ala.  Its  inhabitants 
were  of  the  Alibamu  tribe  or  division. 
Cf.  MncjulaRha. 

Amooklasah  Town. — Aclnir,  Am.  Ind.,  277,  1775. 
Mackalassy. — Robin,  Voy.,  II,  map,  1.807.  Moa- 
dassa. — Bartram, Trav.,  i,  map,  1799.  Mocalasa. — 
Alccflo,  Di(!.  (icog.,  HI,  220,  1788.  Mooklausa. — 
Pickett,  Hist,  Ala.,  II,  267,  1.851,  Mooklausan. — 
Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  .All.,  i, 
854,  1.832  (misprint),  Mook-lau-sau. — Hawkins 
(1799),  Skotcli,  3.5,  18-lS.  Mucclasse. — Bartram, 
Travels,  446,  1791.  Muckeleses. — Swan  (1791)  in 
Sciioolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  262, 18.55. 

Mukugnuk.  A former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Mukuk.  See  Mocuck. 

Mulamchapa  ( ‘long  jiond  by  the  trees’). 
A former  Nishinam  village  in  the  valley 
of  Bear  r.,  n.  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Moolamcbapa. — Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  .xii,  22, 
1874. — Mu-lam'-cha-pa. — Powers  in  Coni.  X.  A. 
Ettinol.,  Ill,  316,  1877. 

Mulatos.  One  of  the  tribes  of  w.  Texas, 
some  of  whose  people  were  baptized  at 


the  mission  of  San  Jos6  y San  Miguel  de 
Aguayo  in  1784-85,  togetherwith  peopleof 
other  tribes  called  Gincape,  Salaphueme, 
and  Tanaicaiieme  ( MS.  Baptismal  records, 
1784-85,  [lartidos  901-926).  (n.  k.  b. ) 

Mulatto  Girls’  Town.  A former  Semi- 
nole town  s.  of  Cuscowilla  lake,  probably 
in  Alachua  co.,  n.  Fla. — Bell  in  Mor.se, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  307,  1822. 

Mulchatna.  A settlement  of  180  Eskimo 
on  Mulchatna  r.,  a branch  of  Nushagak  r., 
Alaska. 

Malchatna.  — Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  48,  1881. 
Molchatna.— i’etrofl  in  10th  Cen.sns,  Alaska,  17, 
1884.  Mulchatna.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Mullers.  Flatfish  ,‘^tones  employed  by 
the  native  tribes  for  crushing  and  pulver- 
izing food  substauceson a metate  (q.  v. ) or 
other  flat  surface;  sometimes  called  niano, 
theSiianish  for  ‘hand.’  They  werein  very 
general  use,  especially  among  the  agri- 
cultural tribes,  and  in  both  form  and  use 
grade  imperceptibly  into  the  pestle.  They 
may  be  merely  natural  bowlders  of  shape 
suited  to  the  purpose*,  or  they  may  have 
been  modified  by  use  into  artificial  form 
or  designedly  shaiied  by  pecking  and 
grinding  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
owner.  In  the  Pueblo  (country  mullers 
are  usually  oblong  slabs  of  lava  or  other 
suitable  stone,  fiat  on  the  undersurface 
and  slightly  convex  in  outline  and  supe- 
rior surface,  and  of  a size  to  be  conven- 
ientlyheld  in  the  hand.  In  somesections, 
as  in  the  I’acilic  states  and  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  they  are  frequently  fiattish 
or  cheese-shaped  cylinders  or  disks, 
smooth  on  the  underside  and  somewhat 
roughened  above.  They  are  sometimes 
pitted  on  one  or  both  surfaces,  indicating 
a secondary  use,  perhaps  for  cracking  nuts. 
Others  show  battering,  as  if  subjected  to 
rough  usage  as  hammers.  Tlie  term 
muller  is  properly  applied  only  to  grind- 
ers having  a fiat  undersurface  and  shaped 
to  be  held  under  the  hand;  the  pestle 
has  a flat  or  rounded  undersurface  and 
is  shaped  to  be  held  in  the  hand  in  an 
upright  position.  See  Metates,  Mortars^, 
Pestlef!,  and  consult  the  authorities  there- 
under cited.  (w.  n.  n.) 

Mnllinose.  See  Maninoffe. 

Mulluk.  A former  Kusan  village*  or 
tribe  on  the  n.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Co- 
quille  r.,  on  the  coast  of  Oregon.  It  was 
on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Ran- 
(lo!i>h.  (l.  f.) 

Coquille. — Abbott.  MS.  Coquille  Census,  B.  A.  K., 
1858.  Delmash. — Huntington  in  Ind.  ,AtT.  Rep. 
1867, 62, 1868.  Delwashes. — Ind.  .-UT.  Rep.,  470,1,865. 
lower  Coquille. — Dorsey,  Mftllfik  MS.  voenb..  B. 
A.  E.,  1884.  Mul'luk. — Il)id.  (native  name).  Ntul- 
muc'-ci. — Dorsey,  Tutu  .MS.  voenb.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884 
(so  ealled  by  Tututni,  etc.).  Tal-hush-to-ny.— 
.\l)l)ott,  MS.  Coquille  Census.  B.  A.  E.,  1858. 

Mulshintik  {}fuV-c'ln-i1k).  A former 
Ya(]uiua  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Yatpiina 
r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  229,  1890. 
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Multnomah  {Nr^maLnomax,  ‘down 
river’).  A Chinookiui  tribe  or  divif^ion 
formerly  living  on  the  upper  end  of  8au- 
vies  id.,  IMultnomuh  co.,  Oreg.  In  1S06 
they  were  estimated  at  800,  hut  hy  1835, 
according  to  barker,  they  were  extinct  as 
a tribe.  The  term  is  also  used  in  a broader 
sense  to  include  all  the  tribes  living  on 
or  near  lower  Willamette  r. , Oreg.  8ee 
Lewis  and  Clark,  J'ixped.,  ii,  472,  i814. 
Maltnabah.  — Fmnchi're,  Narr.,  Ill,  1S54.  Mathla- 
nobes.— Stuart  ill  Nuuv.  Ann.  Vov.,  X,  115,  1821. 
Mathlanobs.— Morse,  Kep.  to  Sec.’ War,  3ti8,  1822. 
Moltnomas.— Ko.ss,  Advent.,  87,  1849.  Mulkno- 
mans.— Orifr.  .lour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1805),  ni, 
198,  1905.  Multinoma, — I’alnier,  .lour,  of  Trav.,  87, 
1847.  Mult-no-mah.— Ori}'.  .lour.  Lewis  and  (dark 
(1.800),  IV,  219,  1905.  Multnomia. — Bund  in  II.  R. 
Hep.  830,  27th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  63, 1812.  Ne'mai.no- 
max. — Boas,  inf’n,  1905. 

Mumitupio  {Mtun-i'-tnp-i-o,  ‘lisli  jieo- 
ple’).  The  Blackfoot  name  of  an  uni- 
dentified tribe. — Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Vah,  264,  1862. 

Mummachog.  See  MuuiihiicIkxj. 

Mummapacune.  A tribe  of  the  I’ow- 
hatan  confederacy,  which,  according  to 
Strachey,  lived  on  York  r.,  Va.,  about 
1612,  and  numbered  about  350.  Men- 
tioned as  distinct  from  the  IMattaponi  in 
the  same  neighborhood. — Strachey  [at. 
1616),  Va.,  62,  1840. 

Mummychog.  The  barred  killifish  ( Fun- 
dulas  pimilodui^) ; also  spelled  ununma- 
cho(j.  This  word,  in  use  in  certain  regions 
of  the  N.  Atlantic  coa.st  of  the  United 
States,  is  corrupted  from  momiiitteaiu/  in 
the  Narraganset  dialect  of  Algoiajuian, 
which  Roger  Williams  (1643)  (lefined  as 
“a  little  sort  of  fish,  half  as  big  as  sprats, 
plentiful  in  winter.”  According  to  Trum- 
bull (Natick  Diet.,  298,  1903)  the  fish 
originally  designated  by  this  name  was  the 
smelt,  whence  the  name  was  transferred 
to  the  killifish.  The  Narraganset  word, 
a plural,  signifies  ‘they  go  gathered  to- 
gether.’ The  word  is  sometimes  alihre- 
viated  to  uiummi/.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Mumtrak.  A Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Good  News  bay,  Alaska.  Pop. 
162  in  1880,  and  the  same  in  1890. 
Mumtrahamiut. — Elevenlli  Census,  .Alaska,  99, 
1893.  Mumtrahamut. — Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B..\.E., 
map,  1889  Mumtrahamute. — Potrolf  in  lOth  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  17, 1884  Mumtrekhlagamute. — Pet  roll. 
Rep.  on  Ala.ska,  .53,  1881  Mumtrelega. — Baker, 
Geog.  Diet  Alaska, t)0,  P,K)2 

Mumtrelek  ( ‘smok(‘-house’) . A Kusk- 
wogmiut Itskimo  village  on  the  w.  hank 
of  lower  Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska.  Pop. 
41  (and  of  the  station  29)  in  1880,  33  in 
1890. 

Mumtrekhlagamiut.  — Eleventh  ('lensus,  .Maska, 
104, 1893. 

Munceytown.  A iVlunsee  village  in  On- 
tario, N.  w.  of  Brantford,  oti  or  near 
Thames  r. 

AFti-ha'".— J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  inf'n.  18.87  (Tusca- 
rorananie).  Munceytown. — Common  name. 

Munchinye  ‘short  black 

hear’).  A suhgens  of  tlie  Tunanpin  gens 


of  the  Iowa. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  238,  1897. 

Mundua  {Moadawii,  ‘one  that  keeps 
calling  or  sounding  [through  the  night]  ’; 
a wonl  u.sed  for  the  whippoorwill  hy  the 
Chippewa  about  Rat  portage.  Lake  of  the 
the  Woods. — W.  J. ).  A tribe, or  suppo.sed 
tribe,  which  the  Chippewa  claim  fo  have 
exterminated  at  an  early  period,  with  the 
exception  of  a remnant  incorporated  into 
their  tribe  and  whose  descendants  con- 
stitute the  Wahezhaze  or  ^larten  gens. 
The  statements  in  regard  to  them,  if 
identified  witli  the  IMantouekof  the  Jesuit 
writers,  are  at  variance,  and  may  relate 
to  two  different  groups.  The  Mantoue 
of  the  Jesuit  Relation  of  1640  are  located 
apparently  on  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  not  far  w.  of  Sault  Ste  IMarie,  a 
little  N.  of  the  Noijuet.  In  the  Relation 
of  16.58  they  apjiear  to  he  placed  farther 
w.  and  associated  with  the  Sioux.  In 
the  Relation  of  1671  apparently  the  same 
l»eo])le  appear  to  he  situated  under  the 
name  Nantoue,  near  Eox  r.  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  IMiami  hand,  which  once 
resided  in  this  region  with  or  near  the 
Mascoutens.  In  the  tradition  given  by 
Warren  the  scene  of  the  conflict  between 
the  Chi])j)ewa  and  this  people  is  indefi- 
nite, hut  the  period  a'^signed  apjiears  fo 
anh'date  the  entrance  of  the  people  into 
Wisconsin,  and  thus  Schoolcraft  inter- 
prets it.  The  tradition,  notwithstanding 
Warren’s  assertion  that  it  can  he  con- 
sidered history,  is  so  exaggerated  and 
indefinite  as  to  date  and  locality  as  to 
render  doubtful  the  propriety  of  identi- 
fying the  IMundua  of  the  tradition  with 
theMautouek  of  the  Jesuit  writers.  More- 
over, Warren’s  tradition  in  regard  to  the 
INIarten  gens  can  not  he  reconciled  with 
the  tradition  n^garding  the  Mundua  and 
with  what  is  stated  by  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions in  regard  to  the  Mantouek.  It  has 
been  suggestc^d  that  Amikwa,  Noipiet, 
and  IMundua  or  IMantouek,  respectively 
B(>aver,  Bear,  and  Whippoorwill  gentes, 
are  all  names  for  one  and  the  same 
]>eople.  Soo  Amik'ira,  Xoquet.  (.i.  m.  c. t.  ) 
Mantoue. — .los.  Rel.  1640,  34.  1.858.  Mantouecks. — 
Bacqueville  (le  In  Potlierio,  Hist.  Am.,ii,  81,  17.53. 
Mantouek. — .los.  Ref.  16.5.8, 2i.  1.8.58.  Mantoueouec. — 
Map  of  1671  (?)  In  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  (loll.,  ni,  131, 
18.56.  Meendua. — Ram.say  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  83, 
1.850.  Mun-dua. — Warren  (1.8.52)  in  Miiin.  ilist 
Soo.Coll.,  v,.50.  1.885.  Mundwa. — Soliooloraft.  Ind. 
Trihe.s,  V,  39,  1855.  Nantoiie'. — Jos.  Rol.  1671,  42. 
1858. 

Munnawhatteaug.  See  Menhaden. 

Munominikasheenhug  ( ‘ rice-makers  ’ ) . 
A Chippewa  divi.sion  living  on  St  Croix  r., 
Wis.  They  had  villages  at  upper  St 
Croix,  Yellow,  and  Rice  lakes,  and  on 
Snake  r.,  and  others  named  Namakagon 
and  IMkegama.  They  were  incorporated 
with  the  Betouukeengaiuuht'jig.  (.i.  m.) 

Foille  avoine  Chippeways. — Schoolcraft,  Trav..  321, 
1821.  Fols  Avoin  Sauteaux. — I’lkc,  Trav.,  130, 1811. 
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Fols-avoin-Sauters.— Sehermerhoni  (1812)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  n,  12,  1814.  Fols-avoxse.— 
Ibid.,  13.  la  Fallorine.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov., 

28,  1806  (misprint).  La  Follovoine.— Ibid.,  30_. 
Manominikaciyag. — Win.  Jones,  inf’n, 

(proper  form).  Mun-o-min-ik-a-sheenh-ug. — War- 
ren (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  38,  1885. 
Mun  o-min-ik-a-she-ug.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep., 

86,  1850.  Rice  Makers.— Ibid.  St  Croix  Indians.— 
W5vrren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  335, 
1885. 

Munsee  {Min-asin-ink,  ‘at  the  place 
where  stones  are  gathered  together.’— 
Hewitt).  One  of  the  three  principal  di- 
visions of  the  Delawares,  the  others  being 
the  Unaini  and  Unalachtigo,  from  whom 
their  dialect  differe<l  so  mnch  that  they 
have  frecinently  been  regarded  as  a dis- 
tinct tribe.  According  to  Morgan  they 
have  the  same  three  gentes  as  the  Dela- 
wares proper,  viz.  Wolf  ( TooA'sm/), Turtle 
{Fokekoonntjo) , and  Turkey  {FulUtook). 
Brinton  says  these  were  totemic  designa- 
tions for  the  three  geographic  divisions 
of  the  Delawares  and  had  no  reference  to 
gentes  (see  Delaware).  However  this 
may  he,  the  Wolf  has  commonly  been 
regarded  as  the  totem  of  the  Munsee, 
who  have  frequently  been  called  the 
Wolf  tribe  of  the  Delawares. 

The  iMunsee  originally  occupied  the 
headwaters  of  Delaware  r.  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
extending  s.  to  Lehigh  r.,  and  also 
held  the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson  from 
the  Catskill  mts.  nearly  to  the  New 
Jersey  line.  They  had  the  Mahican  and 
Wappinger  on  the  n.  and  e.,  and  the 
Delawares  on  the  s.  and  s.  e.,  and  were 
regarded  as  the  proteiding  barrier  between 
the  latter  tribe  and  the  Iro(iuois.  Their 
council  village  was  IMinisink,  probably  in 
Sussex  CO.,  N.  J.  According  to  Rutten- 
ber  they  were  divided  into  the  Minisink, 
Waoranec,  Warranawonkong,  iNlameko- 
ting,  Wawarsink,  and  Catskill.  The  Mini- 
sink formed  the  principal  division  of  the 
Munsee,  and  the  two  names  have  often 
been  confounded.  The  bands  along  the 
Hudson  were  prominent  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  New  York,  but  as  white  settle- 
ments increased  most  of  them  joined  ti.eir 
relatives  on  the  Delaware.  In  175(1  those 
remainingin  New  York  were  placed  upon 
lands  in  Schoharie  co.  and  were  incor- 
porated with  the  Mohawk.  By  a fraud- 
ulent treatv,  known  as  the  “ Walking 
Purcha.se,” 'the  main  body  of  the  iMunsee 
was  forced  to  renmve  from  the  Delaware 
about  the  year  1740,  and  settled  at  M y- 
alusing  on  the  Susfiuehanna  on  lands  as- 
signed them  by  the  Jrocpiois.  Soon  after 
this  they  removed  to  Allegheny  r..  Pa., 
where  some  of  them  had  settled  as  early 
as  1724.  The  Moravian  missionaries  had 
already  begun  their  work  among  them 
( see  J/lss/ou.c;  ^^orariarl■'<),  and  a consider- 
able number  under  their  teaching  drew 
Qff  from  the  tribe  and  became  a separate 


organization.  The  others  moved  w.  5'ith 
the  Delawares  into  Indiana,  where most  of 
them  were  incorporated  with  that  tribe, 
while  others  joined  the  Chippewa,  Shaw- 
nee, and  other  tribes,  so  that  the  Munsee 
practically  ceased  to  exist  as  an  organized 
body.  jMany  removed  to  Canada  and  set- 
tled near  tlieir  relatives,  the  i\Iora\ian 

Indians.  . 

On  account  of  the  connection  of  the 
IMunsee  with  other  tribes,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  their  numbers  at  any  jieiiod. 
In  1765  those  on  the  Susiiuehanna  were 
about  750.  In  1843  those  in  tbe  Cnited 
States  were  chiefly  with  the  Delawares  in 
Kansas,  ami  numbered  about  200,  wbile 
others  were  with  the  Shawnee  and  Stock- 
bridges,  besides  those  in  Canada.  ^ In 
1885  the  only  Munseeollicially  recognized 
in  the  United  States  were  living  with  a 
band  of  Chippewa  in  Franklin  co.,  Kans., 
both  together  numbering  onjy  72.  Tbe 
two  bands  were  united  in  1859,  and  oth- 
ers are  incorporated  with  the  Cherokee 
in  Indian  Ter.,  having  joined  them 
about  1868.  Tlu>se  IMunsee  were  more 
commonlv  known  in  recent  years  as 
“Christians.”  In  Canada  the  band  of 
IMunsee  settled  with  the  Chipiiewa  on 
Thames  r.,  in  Caradoc  tp.,  Middlesex 
CO.,  Ontario,  numbered  119  in  1886, 
while  the  Moravians,  who  are  main- 
ly IMunsee,  living  near  them  in  Oxford 
township,  Kent  co.,  numbered  275  in 
1884.  According  to  tbe  Canadian  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  for  1906,  the  IMoravians  of  the 
Thames  numbered  348  jiersons,  and  the 
“IMunsees  of  the  Thames”  mnnben'd 
118.  There  are  also  a few  with  the 
Stockbridges  at  Oreen  Bay  agency,  Wis. 

The  Munsee  have  been  parties  to  the 
following  treaties  with  the  Ignited  States: 
Treatv  of  Fort  Industry,  O.,  July  4,  1805, 
with  'the  Ottawa,  Wyandot,  and  other 
tribes.  Appendix  to  tbe  ^lenominee 
treatv  with  the  United  States  at  Green 
Bay,’Wis.,  Oct.  27,  1832,  by  the  Stock- 
bridges,  IMnnsee,  Brotbertons,  and  others. 
Treaty  of  Stockbridge,  Wis.,  Sept.  3,  1839, 
by  Stockbridges  and  Munsee.  Treaty  of 
Stockbridge,  Wis.,  Feb.  5,  1856.  amend- 
ing treaty  of  Sept.  3,  1839.  Treaty  at 
Sac  and  Fox  agency,  Kans.,  July  1(5, 
1859,  in  connection  with  certain  Chii)- 
ixewa.  (■>.  M.) 

Humenthi. — (iiitsclict,  Sluiwiioc  MS..  B.  A.  E.  1882 
(Shawnee  mune:  i>l.  Hiiinenthi.Ki,  from  menethl. 
‘island’).  Mantuas.— Authority  of  IStOqnoted  )>v 
Jones.  Ojebway  Inds.,  121.  1861.  Mincees.— Win- 
field. llndson  Co.,  8. 1874.  Minci. — Morpan.  Leapne 
Iroq..  inap.  1851  Minissi. — Barton.  New  Views, 
apj).,  2.  171(8.  Minseys.— Heeki  welder  in  Trans. 
.\ni.  Philos.  So(‘..  n.  s..  iv.  3i>8,  18:!I.  Minsimini. — 
Walam  Olnm  (18:j:{)  in  Brinton  Lenai>e  Lep.,  214. 
1885.  Minsis.— Stuyvesant  (Kit’.O)  quoted  hy  Rnt- 
tenher,  q'rilx's  Hudson  R.,  140,  1.872.  Moncey. — 
Writerof  psj'j  in  Day.  Penn..  640. 1843.  Monsays.— 
Orophan  (1765)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geol.,  271, 
1831.  Monsees. — Barton.  New  Views,  xxvii.  1797. 
Monseys.— Ft  Johnson  Conference  (1756)  in  N.  V, 
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Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII,  178,  1856.  Monsi. — Vater, 
Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  367,  1816.  Monsies. — German 
Flats  Conference  (1770)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VIII,  243,  1857.  Monsys.— Loskiel,  Hist.  Mission 
United  Breth.,  pt.  3,  119,  1794.  Monthees.— Aupa- 
umut  (1791)  in  Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  45,  1885. 
Montheys.— Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  36,  18a5.  Mun- 
ceys.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  495, 1855.  Mun- 
cies.—Writer  of  1782  in  Butterlield,  Washington- 
IrvineCorr.,  377,  1882.  Muncy. — Rupp,  West.  Pa., 
178,  1846.  Munsays.— Hutchins  (1778)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  714, 1857.  Munsees. — Trader 
(1778)  in  Sehoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  561,  18.53. 
Mun-see-wuk.— Morgan,  Coirsang.  and  Atlin.,289, 
1871.  Munses.— Croghan  (1765)  in  Rupp,  West 
Pa.,  app.,  173,  1846.  Munsey. — Easton  Ccui- 

ference  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  285, 
1856.  Munseyis.— Vater.,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  367, 
1816.  Munsi. — Barton,  New  Views,  x,  1798.  Mun- 
sies.— Croghan  (1768)  in  Rupp,  West.  Pa., 
app.,  181,  1846.  Munsy. — Smith,  Boquet  Exjied., 
89,  1766.  Nunseys.— Delaware  treaty  (1765)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  741,  1856  (misiirint). 
Ptuksit.— Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  39, 1885  (‘ Round 
foot’,  referring  to  the  Wolf;  the  totemic  designa- 
tion of  the  Munsee).  Took'-seat. — Morgan,  Anc. 
Soc.,  172,  1878  (‘Wolf’,  one  of  the  three  Dela- 
ware gentes;  according  to  Brinton  the.se  divi- 
sions are  wo<  gentes).  Wemintheew. — Aujiaumut 
(1791)  in  Brinton,  Lenai>e  Leg.,  ‘20, 1885  (Mahican 
name).  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Delawares. — The  Mun- 
see have  frequently  been  .so  called. 

Muoc.  A Cliuiuashan  village  on  one  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  jirohably 
Santa  Rosa,  in  1542. 

Muoc. — Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  186,  1857.  Muoe. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  17,  1863. 

Mupu.  A populous  Chuniashan  village 
stated  by  Indians  to  have  been  at  Santa 
Paula,  Ventura  co..  Cal.  Mupu  arroyo 
drains  into  the  Saticoy.  See  Taylor  in 
Cal.  Fanner,  July  24,  1863.  (ri.  \v.  ii. ) 

Murek.  A Yurok  village  on  Klamath  r.. 
Cab,  12  or  13  in.  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Trinity. 

Moor-i-ohs. — McKee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong., 
spec.  se.ss.,  194,  1853.  Moo-ris.— Ibid.,  162.  Morai- 
uh.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  138, 
1853.  Morias. — McKee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  .sess.,  193, 1853.  Mo-ri-ohs. — Ibid.,  161. 
Mrh. — Powers  in  Overland  Monthly,  viii.  .530, 1872. 
Murek, — A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf’n,  19()5.  Mur-iohs.— 
Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282,  1855. 

Muruam.  A former  Texas  tribe,  numer- 
ous members  of  which  were  baptized  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  at  the 
San  Antonio  missions.  One  individual  by 
this  name  was  liaptized  in  1707  at  Mission 
San  Francisco  Solano,  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
At  San  Antonio  their  liajitism  was  first 
recorded  under  “ Baptisms  of  the  llyer- 
bipiamos”  (Frvij)iames)  with  those  of  the 
Frvipiames  destined  for  Mission  San 
Xavier  de  Naxera,  called  the  “ Ilyerbipi- 
amo  suburb”  (1721-26).  The  records 
show  that  in  their  gentile  state  tlie  Mu- 
ruam intermarried  with  these  Frvipiames, 
who  were  Tonkawan,  and  who  came  from 
Rancherfa  Grande  (p.  v. ).  This  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Muruam  were 
Tonkawan.  A diliicultv  is  raised,  how- 
ever, by  the  faet  that  at  the  Frvipiame 
suburb  were  also  numerous  Ticmamares, 
some  of  which  tribe  had  been  baptized  at 
San  Francisco  Solano  mi.'jsion  and  were 
apparently  natives  of  that  region  ( Records 


of  Mission  San  xVntonio  de  Valero,  MS.). 
After  1726  the  Muruam  neophytes  were 
incorporated  underMis.sioiA’alero(ibid.) . 
Their  name  is  most  frequently  found  in 
the  baptismal  liooks  of  this  mission  be- 
fore the  year  1730,  but  members  of  the 
tribe  were  still  living  there  as  late  as  1775. 
Compare  who  may  have  been 

identical.  " (ii.  k.  h.  ) 

Moroame. — Ba]>tismal  Records,  oi».  cit.  Moru- 
ames. — Ibid.  Muruam. — Ibid.  Muruami. — Ibid. 

Murzibusi.  The  Bean  clan  of  the  Yoki 
(Rain)  phratry  of  the  Ilojii.  See  Patki. 
Mu'r-zi-bu-si. — Stephen  in  8tb  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 
1891. 

Mus  ( ‘niesquite’).  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  xVm.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  (properly  gens)  of  the  Mohave,  (j.  v. 

Musalakun.  A name,  originally  that  of 
a eaiitain  or  chic‘f  of  one  of  the  villages  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  applied 
to  all  the  Porno  living  along  Russian  r. 
from  Preston  southward  to  the  vicinity  of 
Geyserville.  (s.  a.  b.) 

Maj-su-ta-ki-as.— .McKee  (1851)  in  .Sen.  Ex.  Doc.4, 
32(fCong.,  s|)cc.  ses.s.,  141, 18.53.  Masalla  Magoons. — 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Race.x,  i,419,  1874.  Mi-saP-la  Ma- 
gun'.— I’owers  in  (’out.  N.  .V.  Elhnol.,  ni,  183, 
1877.  Mu-sal-la-kun'. — Ibid. 

Muscongus.  A village  on  the  coast  of 
iMaine  in  1616,  iirobably  belonging  to  the 
xibnaki.  It  .seems  to  have  been  near 
Mu.scongus  id.,  in  Lincoln  co. 

Muskoncus. — Smith  (1624)  in  Me.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll., 
V,  1.55,  18.57.  Nusconcus. — Smith  (1616)  in  Ma.s.s. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi,  107,  ls37.  Nuscoucus, — 
Smith  (1629) , Va.,  II,  183.  rcpr.  1819.  Nuskoncus. — 
Ibid.,  173.  Nuskoucus. — Ibid.,  192. 

Muscupiabit  (‘pinon  ]fiace’).  Men- 
tioned by  Rev.  J.  Cavalleria  (Hist.  San 
Bernardino  Yah,  39,  1902)  as  a village 
(probably  Serrano)  at  a ])lace  now  called 
Muscupiabe,  near  San  Bernardino,  .s.  C'al. 

Musgrove,  Mary.  See  Poxomirortli. 

Musbalatubbee.  A Choctaw  chief,  born 
in  the  last  half  of  the  18th  century.  He 
was  ]iresent  at  Washington,  D. in 
Dec.,  1824,  as  one  of  the  Choctaw  ilele- 
gation,  where  he  met  and  became  ac- 
quaintt'd  with  Lafayette  on  his  hist  visit 
to  till'  United  States.  lie  led  his  war- 
riors agtiinst  the  Cret'ks  in  connection 
with  .Tackson  in  1812.  He  signed  as  lead- 
ing chief  tlu'  tieaty  of  Choctaw  Trading 
House,  ]\Iiss.,  Oct.  24,  1816;  of  Tri-aty 
Ground,  5Iiss.,  Oct.  18,  1820;  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  Jan.  20,  1825;  and  of  Danc- 
ing Rabbit  Creek,  I\Iiss.,  Sept.  27,  1830. 
He  dic'd  of  smallpox  at  the  agency  in 
Arkansas,  Sept.  30,  1838.  His  name  5vas 
later  ajiplied  to  a district  in  Indian  Ter. 

Mushkoniatawee.  A (Montagnais  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  coast  of  Labrador. — Stearns, 
Labrador,  271,  1884. 

Music  and  Musical  instruments.  Indian 
music  is  coextensivi'  with  tribal  life,  for 
every  public  ceremony,  as  well  as  each 
inqiortant  act  in  the  career  of  an  indi- 
vidual, has  its  accomjianiment  of  song. 
The  music  of  each  ceremony  has  its  [>e- 
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culiar  rhythm,  so  also  have  the  classes  of 
songs  which  j)ertain  to  individual  acts: 
fasting  and  prayer,  setting  of  tra])S,  hunt- 
ing, courtship,  playing  of  games,  facing 
and  defying  death.  An  Indian  can  deter- 
mine at  once  the  class  of  a strange  song 
by  the  rhythm  of  the  music,  but  not  by 
that  of  the  drumbeat,  for  the  latter  is  not 
infrequently  played  in  time  differing  from 
that  of  the  song.  In  structure  the  Indian 
song  follows  the  outline  of  the  form  which 
obtains  in  our  own  music — a short,  ine- 
lodic  phrase  built  f)u  related  tones  which 
we  denominate  chord  lines,  repeated  with 
more  or  less  variation,  grouped  into 
clauses,  and  correlated  into  periods.  The 
compass  of  songs  varies  from  1 to  3 
octaves. 

Some  songs  have  no  words,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  the  latter  does  not  impair  the 
definite  meaning;  vocables  are  used,  and 
when  once  set  to  a melody  they  are  never 
changed.  Occasionally  both  words  and 
vocables  are  employed  in  the  same  song. 
Plural  singing  is  generally  in  unison  on 
the  plains  and  elsewhere,  the  women 
using  a high,  reedy,  falsetto  t(jne  an  octave 
above  the  male  singers.  Among  the  Cher- 
okee and  other  Southern  tribes,  however, 
“round”  singing  was  common.  Men 
and  women  having  clear  re.sonant  voices 
and  good  musical  intonation  compose  the 
choirs  which  lead  the  singing  in  cere- 
monies, and  are  paid  for  their  services. 
Frequently  two  or  three  hundred  per- 
sons join  in  a choral,  and  the  carrying  of 
the  melody  in  octaves  by  soprano,  tenor, 
and  bass  voices,  ]woduces  harmonic 
effects. 

Songs  are  the  ])roperty  of  clans,  socie- 
ties, and  individuals.  Clans  and  societies 
have  special  officers  to  insure  the  exact 
tran.-Jinission  and  rendition  of  their  songs, 
which  members  alone  have  the  right  to 
sing,  ami  a penalty  is  exacted  from  the 
member  who  makes  a mistake  in  sing- 
ing. The  privilege  to  sing  individual 
songs  must  sometimes  be  purchased  from 
the  owner.  Women  composed  and  sang 
the  lullaby  and  the  spinning  and  grinding 
songs.  Among  the  Pueblos  men  joined  in 
singing  the  latter  and  beat  time  on  the 
floor  as  the  women  worked  at  the  metates. 
Other  songs  composed  by  women  were 
those  sung  to  encourage  the  warrior  as  he 
went  forth  from  the  camp,  and  those  sung 
to  send  to  him,  by  the  will  of  the  singers, 
strength  and  ])ower  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships of  the  battle. 

On  the  N.  Pacific  coast,  and  among  other 
tribes  as  well,  musical  contests  were  held, 
when  singers  from  one  tribe  or  band 
would  contend  with  those  from  another 
tribe  or  band  as  to  which  could  remem- 
ber the  greatest  number  or  accurately 
repeat  a new  song  after  hearing  it  given 
for  the  first  time.  Among  all  the  tribes 


accurate  singing  was  considered  a desir- 
able accomplishment. 

Among  the  Baffinland  Eskimo 
grudges  are  settled  by  the  opponents 
meeting  by  appointment  and  ^ singing 
sarcastic  songs  at  each  other.  The  one 
who  creates  the  most  laughter  is  regarded 
as  the  victor.  The  Danish  writers  cidl 
these  controversial  songs  “nith  songs.” 

In  ceremonial  songs,  which  are  formal 
appeals  to  the  suj)ernatural,  accuracy  in 
rendering  is  essential,  as  otherwise  “the 
path  would  not  be  straight”;  the  appeals 
could  not  reach  their  ])roper  destina- 
tion and  evil  consetpiences  would  lollow. 
Consequently,  when  an  error  in  singing 
occurs,  the  singers  stoj)  at  once,  and  either 
the  song  or  the  whole  ceremony  is  begun 
again;  or,  as  in  some  tribes,  a rite  of  con- 
trition is  performed,  after  which  the  cere- 
mony may  proceed.  Offii'ial  prompters 
keep  strict  watch  during  a ceremony  in 
order  to  forestall  such  accidents. 


MUSICIANS,  PEYOTE  CEREMONY;  KIOWA 


The  steps  of  ceremonial  dancers  follow 
the  rhythm  of  the  drum,  which  frequently 
differs’from  the  rhythm  of  the  song.  The 
drum  may  be  beaten  in  2 4 time  and  the 
song  1h!  in  3/4  time,  or  the  beat  be  in  5/8 
time  against  a melody  in  3/4,  or  the  song 
may  be  sung  to  a rapid  tremolo  beating  of 
the  drum.  The  beat  governs  the  bodily 
movements;  the  song  voices  the  emotion 
of  the  appeal.  The  native  belief  which 
regards  breath  as  the  symbol  of  life  is  in 
))art  extended  to  song;  the  invisible  voice 
is  supjiosed  to  be  able  to  reach  the  invis- 
ible ])ower  that  permeates  nature  and 
animates  all  natural  forms.  The  Indian 
sings  with  all  his  force,  being  intent  on 
exjiressing  the  fervor  of  his  emotion  and 
having  no  concejdion  of  an  olqective  ]>re- 
sentation  of  music.  The  straining  of  the 
voice  injures  its  ton(>  ipiality,  stress  shar- 
pens a note,  sentiment  llattens  it,  and 
continued  j>ortemenlo  blurs  the  outline  of 
the  melody,  which  is  often  further  con- 
fused by  voice  {)ulsations,  making  a 
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rhythui  within  a rhythm,  another  com- 
plication being  added  when  tlie  drum  is 
beaten  to  a measure  different  from  that 


CHIPPEWA  DRUMS.  (jENKs) 


of  the  song;  so  that  one  may  hear  three 
rliythms,  two  of  them  contesting,  some- 
times with  syncopation,  yet  resulting  in  a 

well-built  whole. 
It  has  always  been 
difficult  for  a lis- 
tener of  another 
race  to  catch  an  In- 
dian song,  as  the 
melody  is  often 
“hidden  by  over- 
] lowering  noise.” 
When,  however, 
this  difficulty  has 
been  overcome, 
these  untrammeled 
expressions  of  emo- 
tions ]»resenta  rich 
field  in  which  to 
observe  the  growth 
of  musical  form  and  the  beginning  of 
musical  thinking.  They  form  an  impor- 
tant chapter  in  the  development  of  music. 
Apart  from  this  historic  value,  these  songs 


Kwakiutl  Rattles;  i-s.  (boas) 


offer  to  the  composer  a wealth  of  melodic 
and  rhythmic  movements,  and  that  pecu- 
liar inspiration  which  heretofore  has  been 


obtained  solely  from  the  folk  songs  of 
Europe. 

.^hisical  InstrummU. — Drums  vary  in 
size  and  structure,  and  certain  ceremonies 
have  their  jieculiar  type.  On  the  N.  W. 
coast  a plank  or  box 
serves  as  a drum.  AVhis- 
tles  of  bone,  wood,  or 
jiottery,  some  producing 
two  or  more  tones,  ai-e 
em])loyed  in  some  cere- 
monies; they  symbolize 
the  cry  of  birds  or  ani- 
mals, or  the  voices  of 
spirits.  Pandean  pipes, 
which  occur  in  South 
America,  were  unknown 
in  the  northern  conti- 
nent until  recent  times.  In  the  S.  AV., 
notched  sticks  an'  rasped  together  or  on 
gourds,  bones,  or  baskets,  to  accentuate 


NOTCHED  STICK 
AND  DEER 
Scapula  used 

FOR  RATTLE; 
H 0 PI  ; I-I2. 

(stevenson) 


OMAHA  Flute. 
(j.  O.  Dorsey) 


Kwakiutl 
w H istle; 
1-8.  (boas) 


rhythm.  The  fiageolet  is  widely  distrib- 
uted and  is  jilayed  by  young  men  dur- 
ing courtship;  it  also  accompanies  the 
songs  of  certain  Pueblo 
ceremonies.  Rattles  (q. 

V. ) were  universal.  The 
intoning  of  rituals,  incan- 
tations, and  sjieeches  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  of 
musical  character.  The 
musical  bow  is  used  by 
the  Maidu  of  California 
and  by  the  Tejiehuane, 

Cora,  and  Iluichol  tribes 
of  the  Piman  stock  in 
Mexico.  Among  the 
Alaidu  this  bow  jilays  an 
imjiortant  part  in  reli- 
gion and  much  sorcery  is 
connected  with  it. 

For  further  information  consult  P>aker, 
Ueber  die  Musik  des  Nordamei’ikani- 
schen  Wihlen,  1882;  Boas  (1)  in  tith 
Kep.  B,  A.  E.,  1888,  (2)  in  Kep.  Nat, 


BONE  WHISTLES;  HuPA; 
1-5.  (mason) 
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iNlus.  1895;  Brown  in  Am.  .\nthro]).,  viii, 
no.  4,  1906;  Cringan,  Inujiioin  Folk-songs, 
Arclueol.  Kep.  Brovin.  Mns.,  Toronto, 
1902;  Curtis,  Song.s  of  Ancient  America, 
1905;  Cushing  in  MilFtone,  x,  Jan.  1885; 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Mist.,  xvii, 
pC  3,  1905;  Farrand,  Basis  of  American 
History,  1904;  Fillmore  in  Am.  Antlirop., 
n.  s.,  1, 1899;  Fletcher  ( 1 ) in  Pub.  Peabody 
IMus.,  I,  no.  V,  (2)  Indian  Story  and  Song, 
1900;  Hoffman  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  JC,  1891 ; 
Hough  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  xi,  no.  5,  1897; 
Hrdlicka,  il)id.,  n.  s.,  vii,  no.  3,  1905,  and 

VIII,  no.  1,  1906;  Bumholtz,  Unknown 
Mexico,  1,475, 1902;  Matthews,  (l)Navaho 
Legends,  1897,  (2)  Night  Chant,  Memoirs 
.\m.  Mus.  Nat.  Hi.st.,  Anthrop.  ser.,  v, 
1902;  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896; 
Sammelbiinde  der  InternationalenMusik- 
gesellschaft;  Stumpfin  Merteljahrsschrift 
fiir  Musikwissenschaft;  Voth  in  Field  Co- 
lumb.  Mus.  Pub.,  Anthrop.  ser.,  iii,  vi, 
1901,  1903;  Walla'ichek,  Primitive  Music, 
1893;  Willoughby  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s., 

IX,  no.  1,  1907.  ' (a.  V.  f. ) 

Muskeg  (Chippewa,  uimhuj-,  Kickapoo, 

mad'yuff',  ‘gra.«sy  bog.’ — W.  J. ).  Low, 
wet  land;  a quagmire,  marsh,  swamp, 
tlie  e(iuivalent  of  savane  in  Canadian 
French.  A word  much  used  in  jiarts  of 
Ontario,  the. Canadian  Northwest,  and 
theadjoining  regions  of  theUnitedStates; 
spelled  also  maid-eg.  In  the  N.  W .muskeg 
is  the  usual  form.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Muskelunge.  See  Maskinonge. 

Muskhogean  Family.  .\n  important 
linguistic  stock,  comprising  the  (’reeks, 
Choctaw,  Chicka.saw,  Seminole,  aiul 
other  tribes.  The  name  is  an  adjectival 
form  of  Muskogee,  properly  MCiskoki  (pi. 
Maskokalgi  or  Muscogulgee).  Its  deriva- 
tion has  been  attributed  to  an  Algonquian 
term  signifying  ‘swamp’ or  ‘open  marshy 
land’  (see  Muskeg),  but  this  is  almost  cer- 
tainly incorrect.  The  Muskhogean  tribes 
were  confined  chiefly  to  the  Gulf  states  e. 
of  the  Mississippi,  occupying  almost  all 
of  Mississippi  ami  Alabama,  and  parts 
of  Tenne.«see,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South 
Carolina,  .\ccording  to  a tradition  held 
in  common  by  most  of  their  tribes,  they 
had  readied  their  historicseats  from  .some 
starting pointw.ofthe  .Mi.ssDsippi,  usually 
placed,  when  localized  at  all,  somewhere 
on  the  upper  Red  r.  The  greater  part  of 
the  tribes  of  the  stock  are  nowon  reserva- 
tions in  Oklahoma. 

Through  one  or  another  of  its  tribes 
the  stock  early  came  into  notice.  Panfilo 
de  Narvaez  met  the  Apalachee  of  w.  Flor- 
ida in  1528,  and  in  1540-41  De  Soto 
passed  e.  and  w.  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Muskhogean  territory.  Mis- 
sion effort  was  begun  among  them  by  the 
Spanish  Franciscans  at  a very  early 
period,  with  such  success  that  before  the 
year  1700,  besides  several  missions  in 


lowi'r  < ieorgia,  the  whole  Aiialachee  trilie, 
an  important  single  body,  was  civilized 
and  Christianize!  1,  and  settled  in  7 large 
and  well-built  towns  (see  Missions. ) The 
establishment  of  the  French  at  Mobile, 
Biloxi,  and  other  i)oints  about  1699-1705 
brought  them  into  contact  with  the  Choc- 
taw and  other  western  branches  of  the 
stock.  The  [lowerful  Creek  confederacy 
had  its  most  intimate  contact  with  tlie 
English  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  although 
a French  fort  was  long  established  in  the 
territoryof  theAlibamu.  The Chicka.saw 
also  were  allies  of  the  English,  while  the 
Choctaw  were  uncertain  friends  of  the 
French.  The  devotion  of  the  Aj)alachee 
to  the  Spaniards  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  former  as  a people  at  the 
hands  of  the  English  and  their  Indian 
allies  in  the  first  years  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  tide  of  white  settlement,  botli 
English  and  French,  gradually  pressed 
the  iMuskhogean  tribes  back  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  some 
bands  recro.ssing  to  the  w.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi as  early  as  1 765.  The  terrible  Creek 
war  in  181.3-14  and  the  long  drawn-ont 
Seminole  war  20  years  laU'r  closed  the 
struggle  to  maintain  themselves  in  their 
old  territories,  and  before  the  year  1840 
the  last  of  the  Muskhogean  tribes  had 
been  removed  to  their  present  location  in 
Oklahoma,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
hundred  Seminole  in  Florida,  a larger 
number  of  Choctaw  in  Missis.sippi,  Ala- 
bama, and  liOuisiana,  and  a small  forgot- 
ten Creek  remnantin  e.  Texas.  (See  the 
several  tribal  articles.) 

Th  er  e e X ist  ed  bet  w een  t h e tri  bes  m ar  k ed 
dissimilarities  as  to  both  physical  ami 
cultural  characteristics.  For  instance, 
the  Choctaw  were  rather  thickset  and 
heavy,  while  those  .farther  e.,  as  the 
Creeks,  were  taller  but  well-knit.  All 
the  tribes  were  agricultural  and  sed- 
entary, occupying  villages  of  substan- 
tially built  houses.  The  towns  near  the 
tribal  frontiers  were  usually  palisaded, 
while  those  more  remote  from  invasion 
were  left  unprotected.  All  were  brave, 
but  the  Choctaw  claimed  to  tight  only  in 
self-defense,  while  the  Creeks,  and  more 
particularly  the  Chickasaw,  Avere  ag- 
gressive. The  Creeks  were  properlv  a 
confederacy,  with  the  Muskogee  as  the 
dominant  partner,  and  including  also  in 
later  years  the  alien  Yuchi,  the  Natchez, 
and  a ))art  of  the  Shawnee.  The  Choctaw 
also  formed  a loose  confederacy,  including 
among  others  several  broken  tribes  of 
alien  st<)ck. 

In  their  government  the  ^Muskhogean 
tribes  appear  to  have  made  ])rogress  cor- 
responding to  their  somewhat  advanced 
culture  in  other  respects.  In  the  Creek 
government,  which  is  better  known  than 
that  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  family,  the 
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unit  of  the  political  as  well  as  of  the 
social  structure  was  the  clan,  as  in  many 
Indian  tribes,  marriage  heiiifi  forbidden 
within  the  clan,  and  the  children  be- 
longed to  the  clan  of  the  mother.  Each 
town  had  its  inde.j)endent  government, 
its  council  being  a miniature  of  that  of 
the  confederacy;  the  town  and  its  out- 
lying settlements,  if  it  had  any,  thus  rej)- 
resented  an  autonomy  sueh  as  is  usually 
implied  by  the  term  “tril)e.”  Every 
considerable  town  was  provided  with  a 
“public  Sijuare,”  formed  of  4 buildings  of 
e(iual  size  facing  the  cardinal  ]>oints,  and 
each  divided  into  .4  apartments.  The 
structure  on  the  k.  side  was  allotted  to 
the  cliief  councilors,  probably  of  the 
administrative  side,  of  the  government; 
that  on  the  s.  sid(‘  belonged  to  the  war- 
rior t'hiefs;  that  on  the  N.  to  the  inferior 
chiefs,  while  that  on  thi‘  w.  was  used  for 
the  j)ara])hernalia  belonging  to  the  cere- 
mony of  the  black  drink,  war  i)hysic,  etc. 
The  general  ])olicy  of  the  confederacy 
was  guided  by  a council,  composed  of 
representatives  from  each  town,  who  met 
annually,  or  as  occasion  required,  at  a 
time  and  place  fixed  by  the  chief,  or  head 
viivo.  The  confederacy  itself  was  a polit- 
ical organization  founded  on  blood  rela- 
tionshi]),  real  or  fictitious  ; its  chief  object 
was  mutual  defense,  and  the  powerwield- 
ed  by  its  council  was  inirely  advisory. 
The  liberty  within  the  bond  that  held  the 
organization  together  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  j)artsof  the  confederacy,  and  even 
sejiarate  towns,  might  and  actually  did 
engage  in  war  without  reference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  confederacy.  The  towns, 
especially  those  of  the  Creeks,  were  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  the  White  or  Peace 
towns,  whose  function  jiertained  to  the 
civil  government,  and  the  Red  or  War 
towns,  whose  officers  assumed  manage- 
ment of  military  affairs. 

The  S(|uare  in  the  center  of  the  town 
was  devoted  to  the  transaction  of  all  ])uh- 
lic  business  and  to  jnihlic  ceremonic's. 
In  it  was  situated  the  sweat  house,  the 
uses  of  which  were  more  religious  than 
medicinal  in  character;  and  here  was  the 
(dnmkey  yard,  devoted  to  the  gaine  from 
which  ittakes  itspoiadar  name,  and  to  the 
V.  ),or  so-called  ( Jn-en-corn  dance. 
Such  games,  though  not  strictly  of  reli- 
gious significance,  were  affairs  of  ])uhlic 
interest,  and  wen^  attended  by  rites  and 
ctwemonies  of  a religious  natun'.  In 
thes(‘  s<iuares  strangers  who  had  no  ivla- 
tives  in  the  town  i.  e.,  who  j)ossessed  no 
clan  rights — were  ))ermitted  to  encamp 
as  the  gu(>sts  of  the  town. 

The  settlement  of  dis])utes  and  the 
punishment  of  crimes  were  left  ])ri- 
marily  to  the  members  of  the  clans  con- 
cerned; secondly,  to  the  council  of  the 
town  or  tribe  involved.  The  husk  was 


an  important  institution  among  the 
IMuskhogean  people,  and  had  its  analogue 
among  most,  if  not  all,  other  American 
tribes;  it  was  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  an 
offering  of  first  fruits,  and  its  celebration, 
which  occupied  sevei-al  days,  was  an  oc- 
casion for  dancing  and  ceremony;  new 
fire  was  kindled  by  a priest,  and  from 
it  were  made  all  the  fires  in  the  town; 
all  offenses,  save  that  of  murder,  were 
forgiven  at  this  festival,  and  a new  year 
began.  Artificial  deformation  oftludiead 
seems  to  have  been  practised  to  some  ex- 
tent by  all  the  tribes,  but  prevailed  as  a 
general  eustom  among  the  Chocdaw, 
who  for  this  rea.son  were  sometimes 
called  “Elatheads.” 

The  IMuskhogean  ])opulation  at  the 
time  of  first  contact  witli  Europeans  has 
been  estimated  at  50,000.  Hy  the  census 
of  1S90  the  nimdjer  of  jiure-hloods  be- 
longing to  the  family  in  Indian  Ter.  was 
as  follows;.  Choctaw,  9,f)9();  Chickasaw, 
5,4()4;  Creek,  9,291;  Seminole,  2,559;  be- 
sides j)erhaj)s  1,000  more  in  Florida,  IMis- 
sissippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  In  lt)05 
their  numbers  were:  Choctaw  by  blood, 
17,160;  hy  intermarriage,  1,467;  freedmen, 
5,254;  in  ]Mi.«sissipj>i,  1,255.  Chickasaw  hy 
blood,  5,474;  Ipv  intermarriage,  598;  freed- 
men, 4,695.  Creeks  by  bloo<l,  10,185; 
freedmen,  5,758.  Seminole  by  blood, 
2,099;  freedmen,  950;  in  Florida  ( 1900), 
558. 

The  recognized  languages  of  the  stock, 
so  far  as  known,  each  with  dialectic  vari- 
ants, are  as  follows; 

1.  IMuskogee  (including  almost  half  of 
the  Creek  confederacy,  and  its  offshoot, 
the  Seminole). 

2.  Ilitchiti  (including  a large  jiart  of 
the  Lower  Creeks,  the  Mikasuki  band  of 
the  Seminole,  and  perhaps  the  anc-ient 
Apalachee  tril)e). 

5.  Koasati  (including  the  Alibamu, 
Wetum])ka,  and  Koasati  towns  of  the 
Creek  confederacy). 

4.  Choctaw  (including  the  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  and  the  following  small 
tribes:  Aeolapissa,  Bayogoula,  Chakchi- 
nma,  Chatot,  Chula,  lluma,  Ibitoupa, 
iMobile,  IMugalasha.  Naniba,  Ofogoula, 
Tangiitahoa,  Taposa.  and  Tohome). 

Totheabove  the  Natchez  (q.  v. ) should 
probably  be  added  as  a fifth  division, 
though  it  differs  more  from  the  other  dia- 
h'ets  than  any  of  these  differ  from  one 
another.  The  ancient  Yamasi  of  the 
Georgia-South  Carolina  coast  may  have 
constituted  a separate*  grouj),  or  may  have 
been  a dialect  of  the  Ilitcliiti.  TheVama- 
eraw  were*  renegades  from  the  Lower  Creek 
towns  and  in  the  main  were  probably 
Ilitchiti.  (n.w.  n.  .i.m.) 

>Chahtahs.— rrioliani,  t'liys.  Hist.  Mankiml,  v. 
■I0;P  1S.17  (or,  ('lioktahs  or  Flatlieads).  =Chahta- 
Muskoki.— Tnimt'mll  iji  Jolinson's  ryclopf»'6ia, 
II,  1156,1877.  >Chahtas.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  -Vm. 
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Antici.  Soc.,  II,  100,  306, 1836.  =Chata-Muskoki.— 
Hale  in  Am.  Antiq.,  108,  Apr.  1883.  >Choctah. 
Latham,  Kat.  Hist.  Man,  337,  18o0  (iiicliules 
Choctahs,  Muscogulges,  Muskohgo.s)j  Latham  in 
Trans,  i’hilol.  Soc.  Loncl.,  103,  1856;  Latham, 

Opuscnla,366, 1860.  >Chocta-Muskhog.— Gallatin 

in  Trans  Am.  Elhnol.  Soc.,  ii,  pt.  1,  xcix,  7/, 
1848.  >Chocta-w  Muskhogee. — Gallatin  in  4 rans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  110,  1836.  >Coshattas.— 
Latiiam,  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  349,  1850  (not  classi- 
fied). >Flat-heads.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man- 
kind, V,  403,  1847.  >Humas.— Latham,  Nat. 
Hist.  Man,  341,  18.50  (E.  of  Mississippi  above  New 
Orleans).  =Maskoki. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
i.  60, 1884.  >Mobilian,— Bancroft,  Hist.  V.  S.,  24J, 
1840.  >Musoogee. — KeaneinStanford,  Compend., 
app.,  460,  1878.  >Muskhogee. — Gallatin  in  Trans. 
.\m.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  94,  1,S36.  Muskhogies.— Berg- 
hans  ( 1845),  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17, 1848.  >Tschah- 
tas. — Ibid.;  ibid.,  18.52.  ^ 

Muskingum  (‘moose  eye  or  ftice.  — - 
Hewitt ) . A Delaware  (?)  village  inarked 
on  old  maps  a.s  on  the  w.  hank  of  Mus- 


kingum r.,  Ohio. 

Muskingom.  — La  Tour,  map,  1779.  Muskingum.— 
Giissefeld,  mai),  1784.  Muskingun.— Alcedo,  Die. 
Geog.,  in,  274,  1788.  Muskinkum.— Esnauts  and 
Rapilly,  map,  1777. 

Muskwawasepeotan  (‘the  town  oi  the 
old  redwood  creek’)-  A rotawatomi 
village  formerlvnearCedarville,  Alleneo., 
N.  E.  Ind.,  on  land  sold  in  1828,  and  com- 
monly known  as  Metea’s  Village  from 
the  name  of  its  chief.  (-L  m.) 

Metea’s  Village.— Mis.sissincwa  treaty  (1826)  in 
U S Ind.  Treat  , 670, 1873.  Muskwawasepeotan.— 
Long  cited  bv  McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 


11,61,1849. 

Muskwoikakenut  ( 3Ius-kii'Oi-ku-ke-uut, 

‘ He  shoots  hears  with  arrows’ ).  A Cree 
hand,  so  called  after  its  chief,  living  in 
18o6  in  the  vicinity  of  Ft  de  Prairie, 
Northwest  Ter.,  Canada.— Hayden,  Kth- 
nog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Vah,  2.37,  1862. 

Muskwoikauepawit  ( Mns-kwoi-kdu-e-pd- 
■wit,  ‘ Standing  hear’ ).  A Cree  hand,  so 
called  after  its  chief,  living  in  IS-od  about 
Ftde  Prairie,  Northwest  Ter.,  Canada.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  IMo.  Vah, 

287,  1862.  , 

Musme  {Mds-7ne').  A tormer  village  of 
the  Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg.— 
Dorsey  in  .Tour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  2.34, 


1890. 

Muspa.  A Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida  ahout  1.570  (Fontaneda), 
prohahly  about  the  mouth  of  Caloosa- 
liatchee'  r.  The  ijeople  of  Muspa  were 
among  the  last  of  the  Calusa  to  retain 
their  name  and  territory.  C.  Romano  is 
marked  on  old  English  maps  as  Punta  de 

Musiiaandthecoaststripextendingthence 
northward  to  the  entrance  of  (’aloosaha- 
tcliee  r.  is  marked  on  some  Spanish  maps 
as  La  Muspa  (13.  Smith).  The  Muspa 
Indians,  according  to  Rrinton  (hlor. 
Penin.,  114,  18.59),  occupied  the  shore 
and  islands  of  Boca  Crande,  the  main 
entrance  of  Charlotte  harbor,  until 
toward  the  clost>  of  the  18th  century, 
when  they  were  driven  to  the  keys  by 
the  Semiiiole;  hut  according  to  Douglas 
(Am.  Antii].,  vii,  281,  188.5)  they  were 
still  in  the  vicinity  of  Pine  id.,  in  Char- 


lotte harbor,  as  late  as  18.3.9.  There  is 
even  reason  to  believe  that  they  took 
part  in  some  of  the  raiding  iu  the  Semi- 
nole war  as  late  as  1840.  (J-  , 

Muspa.-Fontimeda  (ca.  L57.0),  Memoir,  Smitli 
tnins.,  19,  18.54.  , 

Musquarro.  A former  Alontagnais  len- 
dezvous  and  mission  station  on  the  N. 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  ojiposite 
Anticosti  id.  The  Imlians  deserted  it  in 

recent  years  for  Romaine. 

Mashquaro.— McLeim,  Hudson 

Maskouaro.— Hind,  Lab.  Pcinn.,  ii,  180, 1863.  Mas- 
quarro.— Ibid.,  26.  Musquahanos.— C an.  n''*- ;)"• 
1880,  313,  1881  (applied  to  tln^  band  there,  niia- 
• A.  ITilwl  I.nll  II.  133, 


Musquash.  A name  for  the  muskiat 
(Fiber  zibethkwd) , used  in  (’anada  and  N. 
and  w.  ))arts  of  the  Fnited  States.  In 
early  writings  on  Virginia  the  lorms 
muHxascus  and  mus(jv.uf<sus  (Capt.  .lohn 
Smith,  1616),  ( Hakluyt,  160i>_), 

and  others,  occur.  Cognate  words  in 
other  Algonquian  dialects  are  the  Ahnaki 
wud-wemi,  and  the  ('hijiiicwa  mlnkn-asi, 
signifying  ‘it  is  red,’  which  was  theretore 
the  original  signitication  of  the^  irginian 
name  whereof  Smith’s  word  is  a coriui*- 
tion,  and  referred  to  the  reddish  color  of 
theanimal.  See  4/oo.s7.’C’o.st///.  ^ (.\.e. c. ) 

Musqueam.  A Cowichan  tribe  occti]>y- 
ing  the  N.  ]>art  of  the  h rtiser  delta,  Biit. 
Col.;  pop.  98  in  1906.  IMale  is  their  vil- 
1 a"'e . 

Miskwiam. — Tolmie  and  Dawson,  t ocabs.,  Brit, 
Col.,  119b,  1884.  Misqueam.— Can.  Ind.  An.  for 
1880,  316, 1881.  Musqueam. — Ibid.,  1901,  pt.  It.  1;^. 
Musqueeam.— Ibid.,  1877,  I.l.  Musqueom.— Ibid., 
1902,  72.  GmK'  pkoyim. — Boas  in  61th  Kep.  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894.  amuski'Em.— Hill-Tout  in 
Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  .54, 1902. 

Mussauco.  A former  village,  ])rohahly 
near  Hartford,  Conn.  Its  chief,  Arrha- 
mamet,  was  compiered  by  Uncas,  the 
IMohegan  chief,  about  16-54.— Trumbull, 
Conn.,  I,  129,  1818. 

Mussundummo  (‘water  snttke.’  — lan- 
ner,  Narr.,  .314,  18:30).  Given  as  one 
of  the  totems  among  the  Ottawa  and 
Chippewa.  It  may  be  an  Ottawa  totem, 
as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  ^Morgan  or 
Warren. 

Mustak.  A fortner  village  of  the  Kaliti- 
daruk  division  of  the  Costanoan  family, 
connected  with  San  Carlos  mission.  Cal. 
Mustac.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  20,  LMiO. 

Mustoo.  A name  given  by  Dawson  to  a 
stipposed  town  on  Hipjia  id.,  < )ueen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  but  in  reality  the 
word  is  a corruption  of  Nastd,  the  Haida 
name  for  Hippa  id.,  on  which  there  ivere 
several  t<uvns.  See  At<nuu>,  datga-huniT^, 
Siiht-rlinr.  (•>•  u-  8.) 


Muswasipi  (cognate  with  ('hiiijicwa 
Mnrmi-Kibl,  ‘moose  river.’ — W.  ,T.).  Tin* 
name  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Upcshi])ow,  an  .Mgomiuian  tribe  of  Lab- 
rador, living  in  1770  on  Moose  r.,  Ruperts 
Land,  Brit.  Am. — Richardson,  Arctic 
Exped.,  II,  38,  1851. 
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Mutchut.  A villajje  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  situated  in  1(308  on  the  n. 
l)ank  of  iNlattapony  r.,  in  King  and  t^'it'en 
co.,\a. — Smith  ( 1029) , Va,,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819.  ' 

Mutistul.  An  important  Ynkian  \Vap|)0 
village  in  Knight’s  vallev,  Sonoma  co.. 
Cal.  • (s.  A.  H.) 

^ Mutistals.— Stearns  in  Am.  Naturalist,  .xvi,  208, 
1882.  Mu-tistul.  - Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft  Incl. 
Tribes,  HI.  no,  1853. 

Mutsiks  ( Mut'-sth,  ‘ braves  ’ ) . A society 
of  the  Iknnnhkahtsi,  or  All  Comrades,  in 
the  Piegan  tribe;  it  consists  of  tried  war- 
riors.— Crinnell,  Plackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
221,  1892. 

Mutsun.  A Costanoan  village  near  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  San  Benito  co.. 
Cal.  The  naiiie  was  tised  fora  group  and 
dialect  of  the  (bstanoan  family.  The 
-Mutsun  dialect  being  better  known  than 
others  allied  to  it,  owing  to  a grammar 
and  a phrasebook  written  by  Arroyo  de  la 
Cuestain  1815  (Shea,  Lib.  Am.  Ling.,  i,  ii, 
1861),  the  name  came  to  be  used  for  the 
linguistic  family  of  which  it  formed  i>art 
and  which  was  held  to  extend  northward 
beyond  the  Golden  Gate  and  southward 
beyond  Monterey,  and  from  the  sea  to 
the  crest  of  the  sierras.  Gatschet  and 
Powell  used  it  in  this  sense  in  1 877.  Sub- 
se<iuently  Powell  divided  the  Mutsun 
family,  establishing  the  Moqnelnmnan 
family  (<].  v.)  e.  of  San  Joaquin  r.  and  the 
Costanoan  family  ((j.  v.)  w.  thereof. 
Motssum.— Kngelliardt,  Franci.scans  in  Cal.,  398, 
1897.  Mutseen.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov  23, 
18(10.  Mutsunes. — Ibid..  Fob.  22.  Mutzun.— Simeon, 
Diet.  Nahnatl,  xviii.  1885.  Mutzunes, — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860  Nuthesum.— Had. 

Muttamussinsack.  A village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank 
of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Caroline  co., 
Va. — Smith  { 1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  rej>r.  1819. 

Mututicachi.  A former  pueblo,  appar- 
ently of  the  Teguima  division  of  the 
Opata,  on  the  upper  Rio  Sonora,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  It  is  said  to  have  been  aban- 
doned on  the  establishment  of  the  mission 
of  Suamca  in  1730.  According  to  the 
RudoEnsayo  (ca.  1762)  it  was  a Pima  set- 
tlement, but  this  is  doubtless  an  error. 
The  present  hamlet  of  IMututicachi  con- 
tained 27  i)ersons  in  1900. 

Motuticatzi. — Rndo  Kn.sayo  {ca.  17621,  160,  1863. 
Mututicachi, — Bandelierin  Arch.  In,«t.  Papers,  iv, 
■183,  1892. 

Muutzizti  (from  Cora  nimtli,  ‘head’). 
A subdivision  of  the  (kira  proper,  inhab- 
iting the  central  })artof  the  Nayarit  mts., 
Jali.sco,  Mexico. 

Muutzicat.— Orlega,  Vocab.cn  I.ongua  Castellana 
y Cora,  1732,  7,  1888  (sing.  form).  Muutzizti. — 
Orozco  y Berra,  Geog.,  .59,  1861. 

Muvinabore.  Mentioned  by  Pimentel 
(Lenguas,  ii,  347,  1865)  as  a division  of 
the  Comanche,  but  no  sneb  division  is 
recognized  in  the  tribe. 

Muyi  (Mu'i/i).  The  INIole  clan  of  the 
Hopi  of  Arizona. — Voth,  Traditions  of 
the  Hopi,  37,  40,  1906. 


Mwawa  {Ma‘'liwaw<‘,  ‘wolf’).  A gens 
of  the  Shawnee,  (j.  v. 

Ma"hwaw->. — Wm.  loncs,  inf’n,190().  M'-wa-wa. — 
-Morgan,  Anc  Soc.,  168,  1877 

Myeengun  ( Ma'I'ngun,  ‘ wolf ’) . A gens 
of  the  Chippewa,  q.  v. 

Mah-een-gun. — Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  v -11,  1885.  Ma' ingan — Gatschet,  Ojibua 
MS.,  B .\.  E.,  1882.  Ma  i ngan. — \Vm.  .lones,  inf  n, 
1906.  My  een'-gun  —Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166,  1877. 

Myghtuckpassu.  A village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  s.  hank 
of  Mattapony  r..  King  William  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Myhangah.  See  Mohongo. 

Mystic  (from  vuf<.v-tuk,  ‘great  tidal 
riv^er.’ — Trnmbnll).  The  name  of  at 
least  two  former  villages  in  New  Eng- 
land, one  on  the  river  of  the  same  name 
at  Medford,  Middlesex  co..  Mass.,  which 
was  occupied  in  1649  and  was  in  the  Mas- 
sachuset  country.  The  other  was  a Pe- 
qnot  village  on  the  w.  side  of  IMystic  r., 
not  far  from  the  ]>resent  Mystic,  New 
London  co..  Conn.  It  was  burned  by  the 
English  in  1637.  (.i.  m.) 

Mestecke. — Brew.stcr  (1657)  in  Miis.«.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  llh  ,s.,  VII,  82,  1865.  Mestick. — Eliot  (1649), 
ibid.,  3d  s.,  iv,  88,  1834.  Mistick. — Dudley  (ca. 
1630),  ibid.,  1st  s..  viii,  39,  1802.  Mystick.— Pike 
(1698)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii  49,  1870. 

Mythology.  The  mythology  of  the 
North  -American  Indiana  emliraces  the 
vast  and  complex  body  of  their  opinions 
regarding  the  genesis,  the  functions,  the 
history,  and  the  destiny  not  only  of 
themselves  but  also  of  every  subjective 
and  of  every  objective  jjienomenon, 
principle,  or  thing  of  their  jiast  or  present 
environment  which  in  any  marked  man- 
ner had  affected  their  welfare. 

-Among  savage  tribal  men  a mytli  is 
primarily  and  essentially  an  account  of  the 
genesis,  the  functions,  the  history,  and 
the  destiny  of  a humanized  fictitious  male 
or  female  personage  or  being  who  is  a 
personification  of  some  body,  principle, 
or  phenomenon  of  nature,  or  of  a faculty 
or  function  of  the  mind,  and  who  per- 
forms his  or  her  functions  by  imputed 
inherent  orenda  (q.  v. ),  or  magic  power, 
and  by  whose  being  and  activities  the 
inchoate  reasoning  of  such  men  sought  to 
explain  the  existence  and  the  operations 
of  the  bodies  and  the  jirinciples  of  nature. 
Such  a being  or  personage  might  and  did 
personify  a rock,  a tree,  a river,  a plant, 
the  earth,  the  night,  the  storm,  the  sum- 
mer, the  winter,  a star,  a dream,  a 
thought,  an  action  or  a series  of  actions, 
or  the  ancient  or  prototyjie  of  an  animal 
or  a bird.  Later,  such  a being,  always 
humanizt'd  in  form  and  mind,  may,  by 
his  assumed  absolute  and  mysterious  con- 
trol of  the  thing  or  phenomenon  jierson- 
ified,  become  a hero  or  a god  to  men, 
through  his  relations  with  them — rela- 
tions whi(“h  are  in  fact  the  action  and 
interaction  of  men  with  the  things  of 
their  environments.  A mythology  is 
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composed  of  a body  of  such  myths  and 
fragments  thereof.  But  of  course  no 
myth  that  has  come  down  to  the  present 
time  is  simple.  Myths  and  parts  of 
myths  have  necessarily  been  employed  to 
define  and  explain  other  myths  or  otlier 
and  new  phenomena,  and  the  way  from 
the  first  to  the  last  is  long  and  often 
broken.  Vestigial  myths,  myths  whose 
meaning  or  symbolism  has  from  any 
cause  whatsoever  become  obscured  or 
entirely  lost,  constitute  a great  part  of 
folklore,  and  such  myths  are  also  called 
folktales. 

A study  of  the  lexic  derivation  of  the 
terms  “luyth”  and  “mythology”  willnot 
lead  to  a satisfactory  definition  and  inter- 
pretation of  what  IS  denoted  by  either 
term,  for  the  genesis  of  the  things  so 
named  was  not  understood  when  they  re- 
ceived these  appellations.  In  its  broadest 
sense,  vu/thos  in  Greek  denoted  whatever 
was  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  man  a say- 
ing, a legend,  a story  of  something  as  un- 
derstood by  the  narrator,  a word.  But  in 
Attic  Greek  it  denoted  also  any  prehis- 
toric story  of  the  Greeks,  and  these  were 
chietlv  stories  of  gods  and  heroes,  which 
were,  though  this  fact  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  themselves,  phenomena  of  nature. 
And  when  the  term  received  this  specafic 
meaning  it  fell  into  discredit,  because  the 
origin  and  true  characterof  myths  not  be- 
ing understood,  these  prehistoric  stories 
by  the  advance  in  knowledge  came  into 
disrepute  among  the  Greeks  themselves, 
and  after  theriseof  Christianity  they  were 
condemned  as  the  wicked  fables  of  a false 
religion.  Hence,  in  po|mlar  usage,  and 
(luite  ajiart  from  the  study  of  mythology, 
the  term  “myth”  denotes  what  is  in  fact 
nonexistent— a nothing  with  a name,  a 
story  without  a basis  of  fact— “ a nonentity 
of  which  an  entity  is  affirmed,  a nothing 
which  is  said  to  be  something.”  Besides 
im/lhos  in  Greek,  logos,  signifying  ‘ word,’ 
was  employed  originally  with  ajiproxi- 
matelv  the  same  meaning  in  ordinary 
speech  at  the  time  of  Homer,  who  some- 
times u-sed  them  interchangeably.  But, 
strictlv  speaking,  there  was  a difference 
from  the  beginning  which,  by  the  need  for 
precision  in  diction,  finally  led  to  a wide 
divergence  in  the  signification  of  the  two 
terms.  Logos,  derived  from  legem,  ‘to 
gather,’  wa-s  seldom  used  by  Homer  to  de- 
note ‘a  saving,  a speaking,  or  a significa- 
tion,’ but  to  denote  usually  ‘a  gathering,’ 
or,  strictly,  ‘atelling,  casting  up  or  count- 
ing.’ In  time  this  term  caine  to  mean 
not  only  the  inward  constitutioii  but  the 
outward  form  of  thought,  and  iinally  to 
denote  exactthinkingorreason — not  only 
the  reason  in  man,  but  the  reason  in  the 
universe — the  Divine  Logos,  the  Volition 
of  Go<l,  theSon  of  God,  Gotl  lliniself._  It 
is  so  employed  in  the  opening  lines  of  the 


first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  ot  &t  John. 
Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the  use.s  of  the 
two  terms  which  in  their  primal  significa- 
tion formed  the  term  “mythology,  from 
which  but  little  can  be  gathered  as  to 
what  constitutes  a myth. 

U]i  to  a certain  jicint  there  is  substan- 
tial agreement  among  students  in  the  use 
of  the  term  mvth.  But  this  means  but 
little.  To  the'  cpiestion,  What  is  the 
nature  and  origin  of  a inyth?  wholly  dif- 
ferent replies,  jicrplexing  in  number,  are 
given,  and  for  this  rea.son  the  study  of 
mythologv,  of  a definite  body  of  mytlis. 
Inis  not  yet  become  a science.  By  careful 
study  of  adecpiate  materials  a clue  to  the 
meai'iing  ami  signilicance  of  myths  may 
be  found  in  the  apprehension— vague  m 
the  beginning,  increasingly  definite  as  the 
study  progresses — that  all  these  thing.s, 
these  tales,  the.se  gods,  although  so  di- 
verse, arise  from  one  simple  though  com- 
mon liasis  or  motive. 

Every  body,  element,  or  phenomenon 
of  nature,  whetheK  subjective  or  objective, 
has  its  myth  or  story  to  account  for  its 
origin,  historv,  and  manner  of  action. 
Portions  of  th'ese  myths,  especially  those 
concerning  the  most  striking  objects  of 
an  environment,  are  woven  together  by 
some  master  mind  into  a cycle  of  myths, 
and  a mvth  of  the  beginnings,  a genesis, 
or  creation,  story  is  thus  developed.  The 
horns  and  the  cloven  feet  of  the  deer,  the 
stripes  of  the  chiimnmk’s  ba(;k,  the  tail 
of  the  beaver,  the  flat  nose  of  the  otter, 
the  rattles  of  the  snake,  the  tides  of  rivers, 
the  earthquake,  the  meteor,  the  aurora 
borealis;  in  short,  every  phenomenon 
that  fixed  the  attention  required  and  re- 
ceived an  explanation  which,  being  con- 
ventional, satisfied  the  commonsense  of 
the  community,  and  which  later, owing  to 
its  imputation  of  apparently  impossible 
attributes  to  fictitious  personages  to  ac- 
count for  the  operations  of  nature,  be- 
came, by  the  growing  knowledge  of  man, 
a myth. 

A* mvth  is  of  interest  from  three  view- 
points,'namely,  (1)  as  a literary  product 
embodying  a' wondrous  story  of  things 
and  personages;  (2)  for  the  character  of 
the  matter  it  contains  as  expressive  of 
Inunan  thought  and  the  interpretation  of 
human  experience,  and  (3)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  with  the  myths  of 
alien  or  of  cognate  ]u‘oples  and  for  the 
(lata  it  contains  relating  to  the  customs, 
arts,  and  archeology  of  the  ])eople  among 
whom  it  exisG. 

With  the  available  data,  it  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  define  with  satisfactory 
clearness  all  the  objective  realities  of  the 
j)er.sonal  agencies  or  men-beings  of  the 
.\merican  Indian  myths.  In  Indian 
thought  these  personages  are  constantly 
associated  in  fmmtion,  and  sometimes 
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they  exercise  derivative  powers  or  are 
joined  in  mysterious  kinsiiip  groups,  al- 
ways combining  the  symbolism  of  ]>er- 
sonifieil  objective  phenomena  with  im- 
puted life%  mind,  and  volition,  and  with 
the  exercise  of  attributed  oreyida,  or  magic 
power,  of  diverse  function  and  potency. 
M oreover,  the  size  and  the  muscular  [>ower 
of  the  objective  reality  personified  have 
little,  if  any,  relation  to  the  strength  of 
the  ornida  exercised  by  the  man-1  )eing. 

To  explain  in  part  the  multiform 
])benomena  of  different  and  successive 
environments,  the  philosophic  ancestors 
of  the  Indians  of  to-day  subconsciously 
impute<l  mind  and  immorfal  life  to  every 
object  and  j)henomen(m  in  nature,  and 
to  nearly  every  faculty  and  affection  of 
the  human  mind  and  body.  Concomi- 
tantly with  this  endownuait  of  lifcdess 
things  with  life  and  mind  was  the  addi- 
tional endowment  with  omnia,  which 
differed  in  strength  and  futudion  with 
the  individual.  These  dogmas  underlie 
the  inytliology  and  religion  of  all  the 
Indians,  as  they  supplied  to  the  latter’s 
inchoate  reasoning  satisfactory  explana- 
tions of  the  phenomena  of  nature — life 
and  death,  dreams  and  disease,  floral  and 
faunal  growth  and  rei)roduction,  light 
and  darkness,  cold  and  heat,  winter  and 
summer,  rain  and  snow,  frost  and  ice, 
wind  and  storm.  The  term  “animism ” 
has  been  applied  by  some  to  this  doctrine 
of  thei^ossession  of  immortal  life  and  mind 
by  lifeless  and  mindless  things,  hut  with 
an  insutlicient  definition  of  the  objective 
for  which  it  stands.  The  uses  and  defini- 
tions of  this  term  are  now  so  numerous 
and  contradictory  that  the  critical  student 
can  not  afford  to  employ  it  withr)ut  an 
exact  objective  definition.  Primarily, 
animism,  or  the  imputation  of  life  to  life- 
less things,  was  selected  to  express  what 
was  considered  the  sole  essential  charac- 
teristic basis  of  the  complex  institutions 
called  mythology  and  religion.  But  if 
the  ascription  of  life  to  lifeless  things  is 
animism,  then  it  becomes  of  fundamental 
importance  to  know  exactly  wdiat  kind 
of  life  is  thus  ascribed.  If  there  is  one 
difference  between  things  which  should 
he  carefully  distinguished,  it  is  that  be- 
tween the  alleged  ghosts  of  dead  human 
beings  and  those  other  alleged  si)iritual 
beings  which  never  have  been  real  hu- 
man beings — the  animal  and  the  primal 
sj)irits.  Does  animism  denote  theascrip 
tion  of  oidy  one  or  of  all  tlu'si'  three  classes 
of  spirits?  Definite  ex]>lanation  is  here 
lacking.  80,  as  a key  to  the  satisfactory 
interpretation  of  what  constitutes  mythol- 
ogy and  religion,  animism  as  heretofore 
defined  has  failed  tonuH't  the  criticism  of 
such  scholars  as  Speiuvr,  Max  Muller, 
and  Brinton,  and  so  has  fallen  into  that 
long  category  of  ecjuivocal  words  of  which 


fetishism,  shamanism,  solarism,  ancestor- 
W'orship,  personification,  and  totemism 
are  other  members.  Every  one  of  the.se 
terms,  as  commonly  eni])loyed,  denotes 
some  important  phases  or  element  in  re- 
ligion or  mythology  which,  variously  de- 
fined by  different  students,  does  not,  how’- 
ever,  form  the  characteristic  basis  of 
mythology  and  religion. 

The  great  apostle  of  ancestor-worship, 
Lippert,  makes  animism  a mere  sul)- 
divisionof  thew'orshipof  ancestral  spirits, 
or  ghosts.  But  Gruppe,  adding  to  the 
confusion  of  ideas,  makesaniniism  synony- 
mous with  fetishism,  and  descrihesa  fetish 
as  the  tenement  of  a di.^em bodied  human 
spirit  or  ghost,  and  erroneously  hokls 
that  fetishism  is  the  result  of  a widely 
prevalent  belief  in  thepowerof  the  human 
ghost  to  take  ])os.session  of  any  object 
whatsoever,  to  leave  its  ordinary  dwell- 
ing, the  remains  of  the  human  body,  to 
enter  some  other  object,  such  as  the  sky, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  a star,  or 
wdiat  not.  Even  thechief  grids  of  Greece, 
Ronu“,  and  India  are  by  some  regarded 
as  fetishes  develojx-d  through  the  exalta- 
tion of  ancestral  ghosts  to  this  state. 
Their  cult  is  regarded  as  a development 
of  fetishism,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of 
animism,  wdiich  is,  in  turn,  a development 
of  ancestor- worship.  To  add  to  this  array 
of  conflicting  definitions,  Max  Muller  de- 
claresthat fetishism  is  really  the  “very  la.<!t 
stage  ill  thedownwai’dcourseof  religion.” 
Gruppe  further  holds  that  w hen  a sky 
fetish  or  a star  fetish  becomes  a totem, 
then  the  idea  of  “.sons  of  heaven,”  or 
“children  of  the  sun,”  is  develojied  in 
the  human  mind,  and  so,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  every  religion,  ancient  and 
modern,  ma)"  be  explained  by  animism, 
fetishism,  and  totemism.  IMoved  by  this 
array  of  conflicting  definitions,  IMax  31  fil- 
ler declares  that,  to  .secure  clear  thinking 
and  sober  reasoning,  these  three  terms 
should  be  entirely  discarded,  or,  if  used, 
then  let  animism  he  defined  as  a belief  in 
and  worship  of  ancestral  spirits,  whence 
arises  in  the  mind  the  simplest  and  most 
primitive  ideasof  immortalitj';  let  fetish- 
ism he  defined  as  a worship  of  chance 
objects  having  miraculous  powers;  and, 
finally,  let  totemism  be  defined  as  the 
custom  of  choosing  some  emblem  as  the 
family  or  triltal  mark  to  which  worship 
is  paid  and  which  is  regarded  as  the 
human  or  su|ierhuman  ancestor.  31  filler 
has  failed  to  grasp  the  facts  clearly,  for 
no  one  of  the.se  excludes  the  others. 

Stahl  (17.'I7),  adopting  and  developing 
into  modern  scientific  form  the  clas.sical 
theory  of  the  identity  f)f  life  and  soul, 
em]fioved  the  term  “animism”  to  desig- 
nate this  doctine. 

Tylor  (1871),  ado])ting  the  term 
“animism”  from  Stahl, defines  it  as  “the 
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belief  in  spiritual  beings,’’  and  as  “the 
deep-lying  doctrine  of  spiritual  beings, 
which  embodies  the  very  essence  of 
spiritualistic  as  opposed  to  materialistic 
philosophy”;  and,  linally,  he  says, 
“animism  is,  in  fact,  the  groundwork  of 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  from  that  of 
savages  up  to  that  of  civilized  nien.” 
He  further  makes  the  belief  in  spiritual 
beings  “the  minimum  delinition  _ of 
religion.”  Hence,  with  Tylor,  animism 
is  broadly  synonymous  with  religion. 

But,  strict  definition  shows  that  a belief 
in  spiritual  beings,  as  such,  did  not,  docs 
not,  and  can  not  form  the  sole  material 
out  of  which  primitive  thought  has 
developed  its  gods  and  deities.  To  this 
extent,  therefore,  animism  does  not  fur- 
nish the  key  to  an  accurate  and  valid 
explanation  of  mythojogy  and  religion. 

Brinton  (1S96)  denies  that  there  is  any 
special  religious  activity  taking  the  form 
of  what  Tvlor  calls  “animism,”  and 
declares  that  the  helief  that  inanimate 
objects  possess  souls  or  spirits  is  common 
to  all  religions  and  many  philosophies, 
ami  that  it  is  not  a trait  characteristic  of 
primitive  faiths,  but  merely  a sec()ndary 
phenomenon  of  the  religious  sentiment. 
Further,  he  insists  that  “the  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  ‘animism’  as  a sufficient 
explanation  of  early  cults  has  led  to  the 
neglect,  in  English-speaking  lands,  of 
their  profounder  analysis.” 

So  far  as  is  definitely  known,  no  sup- 
port is  found  in  the  mythologies  of  North 
America  for  the  doctrine  of  ancestor- 
worship.  This  doctrine  seeks  to  show 
that  savage  men  had  evolved  real  gods 
from  the  shades  of  their  own  dead  chiefs 
and  great  men.  It  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful that  such  a thing  has  ever  been  done 
by  man.  (,'ompetent  data  and  trained 
experience  with  the  Indians  of  North 
America  show  that  the  dominant  ideas 
of  early  savage  thought  precluded  such  a 
thing. ' One  of  the  most  fundamental  and 
characteristic  beliefs  of  savage  thought  is 
the  utter  helplessness  of  man  unaided  by 
the  magic  power  of  some  favoring  being 
against  the  bodies  and  elements  of  his 
environment.  The  deities,  the  masters 
and  controllers— -the  gods  of  later  times — 
differed  greatly  in  strength  of  body  and 
in  the  potency  of  the  magic  imwer  exer- 
cised by  them,  in  knowledge  and  in 
astuteness  of  mind;  hut  each  in  his  own 
sphere  and  jurisdiction  was  generally 
sujtremeand  incomprehensilrle.  Human 
shades,  or  ghosts,  did  not  or  could  not 
attain  to  these  godlike  gifts.  To  change, 
transform,  create  by  metamori)hosis,  or 
to  govern,  some  body  or  element  in 
nature,  is  at  once  the  prerogative  an<l 
the  function  of  a master — a controller — 
humanly  s{)eaking,  a god. 


The  attribution  of  power  to  do  things 
magically,  that  is,  to  perform  a func- 
tion in  a mysterious  and  incomprehen- 
sible manner,  was  the  fundamental  pos- 
tulate of  savage  mind  to  account  for  the 
abilitv  of  the  gods,  the  fictitious  person- 
ages of  its  mythology,  to  perform  the 
acts  which  are  in  fact  the  operations  oi 
the  forces  of  nature.  To  define  one  such 
man-being  or  jiersonage,  the  explanation, 
to  be  satisfactory,  must  be  more  than  the 
mere  statement  of  the  imputation  of  life, 
mind,  and  the  human  form  and  attri- 
butes to  an  objective  thing.  There  must 
also  be  stated  the  fact  of  the  concomitant 
possession  along  with  these  of  oreiida, 
or  magic  ])Ower,  differing  from  individual 
to  individual  in  efficacy,  function,  and 
scope  of  action. 

While  linguistics  may  greatly  aid  in 
comprehending  myths,  it  is  nevertheless 
not  always  safe  for  determining  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thought,  the  concept;  and 
the  student  must  eschew  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing only  an  etymology  rather  than  a defi- 
nition of  the  things  having  the  names  of 
the  mythic  persons,  which  ^ may  be 
the  subject  of  investigation.  Fkymology 
may  aid,  hut  without  corroborative  testi- 
mony it  may  mislead. 

Many  are  the  causes  which  bring  about 
the  decline  and  disintegration  of  a myth 
or  a cycle  of  myths  of  a definite  people. 
The  migration  or  violent  disruption  of  the 
people,  the  attrition  or  the  superposition 
of  diverse  alien  cultures,  or  the  change  or 
reformation  of  the  religion  of  the  ]ieople 
based  on  a recasting  of  opinions  and  like 
causes,  all  tend  to  the  decline  and  dis- 
memberment and  the  final  loss  of  a myth 
or  a mythology. 

All  tribes  of  common  blooil  and  speech 
are  bound  together  by  a common  my- 
thology and  by  a religion  founded  on 
the  teachings  of  that  mythology.  These 
doctrines  deal  with  a vast  body  of  all 
kinds  of  knowledge,  arts,  institutions, 
and  customs.  It  is  the  creed  of  such  a 
people  that  all  their  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom, all  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
all  that  they  possess  and  all  that  they 
are  socially  and  politically,  have  come  to 
them  through  direct  revelation  from  their 
gods,  through  the  beneficence  of  the  rul- 
ers of  the  bodies  and  elements  of  their 
environment. 

The  social  and  iiolitical  bonds  of  every 
known  tribe  are  founded  essentially  on 
real  or  fictitious  blood  kinship,  and  the 
religious  bonds  that  hold  a people  to  its 
gods  are  founiled  on  faith  in  the  truth  of 
the  teachings  of  their  myths.  No  stronger 
homls  than  these  are  known  to  savage 
men.  The  disiaijttion  of  the.«e,  by  what- 
ever cause,  results  in  the  destruction  of 
the  people. 
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rile  constant  struggle  of  man  with  his 
physical  environment  to  secure  welfare 
was  a warfare  against  elements  ever  defi- 
nitely and  vividly  personified  and  hu- 
manized hy  him,  thus  unconsciouslv 
making  his  surroundings  quite  unreal', 
though  felt  to  be  real;  and  his  struggle 
with  his  environment  was  a ceaseless 
strife  with  animals  and  plants  and  trees 
in  like  manner  ever  mythically  personi- 
iied  and  humanized  hy  him  ; and,  linally, 
his  tireless  struggle  with  other  men  for 
sujiremacy  and  welfare  was  therefore 
ty])ical,  not  only  fundamentally  and  i>rac- 
tically,  hut  also  mythically  and  ideally; 
and  so  this  never-ceasing  struggle  was  an 
abiding,  all-jiervading,  all-transforming 
theme  of  his  thoughts,  and  an  ever-im- 
pending, ever-absorbing  business  of  his 
life,  suffered  and  impelled  by  his  cease- 
less yearning  for  welfare. 

An  environment^woukl  have  been  re- 
garded l)v  savage  men  very  differently 
from  what  it  would  be  by  the  cultured 
mind  of  to-day.  To  the  former  the 
bodies  and  elements  composing  it  were 
regarded  as  beings,  indeed  as  man-beings, 
and  the  operations  of  nature  were  ascribed 
to  the  action  of  the  diverse  magic  powers, 
or  ormdas,  exercised  hy  these  beings 
rather  than  to  the  forces  of  nature;  so 
that  the  action  and  interaction  of  the 
bodies  and  elemental  princij)les  of  nature 
were  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  working 
of  nund)erless  beings  through  their  oren- 
das.  Among  most  known  tribes  in  North 
America  the  earth  is  I'egarded  as  a 
humanized  being  in  ]>erson  and  form, 
every  particle  of  whose  body  is  living 
substance  and  potent  with  the  quick- 
ening power  of  life,  which  is  bestowed 
on  all  who  feed  upon  her.  They  that 
feed  upon  her  are  the  plants  and  the 
trees,  who  are  indeed  beings  living  and 
having  a being  because  they  receive  life 
substance  from  the  earth,  hence  they  are 
like  the  primal  beings  endowed  with  mind 
and  volition,  to  whom  j)rayer  ((].  v.)  may 
be  offered,  since  they  rule  and  dispose  in 
their  several  jurisdictions  unless  they  are 
overcome  by  some  more  j)owerful  oroida. 
Now,  a prayer  is  psychologically  the  ex- 
pression of  the  fact  that  the  petitioner  in 
need  is  unable  to  secure  what  is  reipiired 
for  the  welfare,  or  in  distress  to  prevent 
what  will  result  in  the  ill-fare,  of  himself 
or  his  kind.  The  substance  of  the  j)rayer 
merely  tells  in  what  direction  or  in  what 
respect  this  inability  exists.  In  turn,  the 
animals  and  men  live  on  the  products  of 
the  trees  and  jdants,  by  which  means  they 
renew  life  and  gain  the  <|uickening  power 
of  life,  indii’ectly  from  the  earth-mother, 
and  thus  by  a metajdior  they  are  said  to 
have  come  up  out  of  the  earth.  .Vs  the 
giver  of  life,  the  earth  is  regarded  affec- 
tionately and  is  calleil  iVlother,  but  as  the 


taker  of  life  ana  thedevourer  of  their  dead 
bodies,  she  is  regarded  as  wicked  and  a 
cannihal. 

In  the  science  of  opinions  mythology 
is  found  to  be  a fruitful  held  in  which  to 
gather  data  regarding  the  origin  and 
growth  of  human  concepts  relating  to 
man  and  the  world  around  him.  A study 
of  the  birth  and  evolution  of  the  concept's 
of  the  human  mind  indicates  clearly  that 
the  beginnings  of  conventional  forms  and 
ideas  and  their  variations  along  the  lines 
of  their  development  are  almost  never 
(piite  so  simi)le,  or  rather  (juite  so  direct, 
as  they  may  seem — are  seldom,  even  in 
the  beginning,  the  direct  ])roduct  c^f  the 
environmental  resource  and  exigency  act- 
ing together  so  immediately  and  so  ex- 
clusively of  mental  agency  as  students  are 
apt  to  assume.  As  a rule  they  are  rather 
the  ])roduct  f>f  these  things — these  factors 
and  conditions  of  environment  acting 
very  indirectly  and  sometimes  very 
subtly  and  conq)lexly — through  the  con- 
dition of  mind  wrouglit  by  long-coiitinued 
life  and  experience  therein,  or,  again,  act- 
ing through  the  state  of  mind  borne 
over  from  one  environment  to  another. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  he  more  cau- 
tious in  deriving  ideas  aTid  concepts,  arts, 
or  even  technic  forms  of  a ])eo])le  too  in- 
stantly, too  directly,  from  the  environ- 
ing natural  objects  or  elements  they  may 
simulate  or  resemble.  The  motive,  if 
not  for  the  choice,  at  least  for  the])crsist- 
ency,  of  a given  mode  of  a concept  in  re- 
lation to  any  objective  factor  is  always  a 
psychic  rea.«on,  not  a mere  lirst-hand'  in- 
fluence of  environment  or  of  accident  in 
the  ])opular sense  of  this  term.  This  dis- 
position of  the  “mere  accident”  or 
“chance”  hyjwthesis  of  origins  disptds 
many  perplexities  in  the  formation  of  ex- 
act judgment  concerning  comparative 
data,  in  the  identitications  of  cognate 
forms  and  concepts  among  widely  sej>a- 
rated  ])eo])les;  for  instance,  in  the  drawing 
of  sound  inferences  particularly  regard- 
ing their  common  or  generic,  s])ecitic  or 
exceptional,  origin  and  growth,  as  shown 
by  the  data  in  (luestion. 

.Vs  it  is  evident  that  independent  proc- 
esses and  diverse  factors  cond)ine<l  can 
not  be  alike  in  every  ]>articular  in  widely 
separatc'd  parts  of  the  world,  there  is 
found  a means  for  determinijig,  through 
minuti'  differences  in  similarity,  rather 
than  through  general  similarities  alone, 
howsoever  striking  they  may  appear, 
whether  such  forms  are  related,  whether 
or  not  they  havtui  common  genesiswhence 
they  have  iidierited  aught  in  common. 
Hence  caution  makes  it  incumbent  on 
students  to  beware  of  the  alluring  fallacy 
lurking  in  the  fre(iuentlyre])eate<l  epigram 
that  “human  nature  is  everywhere  the 
same.  ’ ’ The  nature  of  men  differs  widely 
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from  differences  of  origin,  from  differ- 
ences of  history,  from  differences  of  edu- 
cation, and  from  differences  of  environ- 
ment. Hence,  to  produce  the  same  human 

nature  everywhere,  these  factors  inust 
everywhere  l)e  the  same.  The  environ- 
ments of  no  two  peoples  are  ever  ju’ecisely 
the  same,  and  so  the  two  differ  in  their 
character,  in  their  activities,  and  in  their 
beliefs. 

To  the  primitive  inchoate  thought  ot 
the  North  American  Indian  all  the  bodies 
and  elements  of  his  subjective  and  object- 
ive environment  were  humanized  be- 
ings— man-beings,  or  l)eings  that  were 
persons,  that  were  man  in  form  and  at- 
tribute's and  endowed  with  immortal  life 
(not  souls  in  the  modern  acceptation  of 
this  term),  witli  omniscieiu'e,  and  with 
potent  magic  power  in  their  several  juris- 
dictions. These  beings  were  formed  in 
the  image  of  man,  because  man  was  the 
highest  type  of  being  known  to  himself 
and  becau.'se  of  his  subjective  method  of 
thouglit,  which  imputed  tooutside  things, 
objective  realities,  his  own  form  and  at- 
tributes. He  could  conceive  of  nature  iir 
no  other  way.  They  sometimes,  however, 
had  the  power  of  instant  change  or  trans- 
migration into  any  desired  object  through 
the  exercise  of  peculiar  magic  power. 

The  world  of  the  savage  was  indeed 
of  small  extent,  being  confined  by  his 
boundless  ignorance  to  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  his  own,  a little,  if  any,  beyond 
his  horizon.  Beyond  this,  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  world",  nothing  of  its  extent  or 
structure.  This  fact  is  important  and 
easily  verified,  and  this  knowledge  aids 
in  fully  appreciating  the  teachings  of 
the  phflosophv  of  savage  men.  Around 
and  through  this  limited  region  traveled 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  winds, 
the  meteors  and  the  lire  dragons  of  the 
night,  and  the  fitful  auroral  cherubim  of 
the  north.  All  these  were  to  him  man- 
beings.  All  trees  and  plants — the  sturdy 
oak,  the  tall  ]>ine,  and  the  wild  parsnip— 
were  such  beings  rooted  to  the  earth  by 
the  mighty  spell  of  some  potent  wizanl, 
and  so,  unlike  the  deer,  they  do  not  ordi- 
narily travel  from  place  to  place.  In  like 
manner,  hills  and  mountains  and  the 
waters  of  the  earth  may  sometimes  be 
thus  spellbound  by  the  jiotency  of  some 
enchantment.  Earthquakes  are  some- 
times caused  by  mountains  which,  held  in 
pitiless  thralldom  by  the  orenda  of  some 
mighty  sorcerer,  struggle  in  agony  to  he 
freed.  ” And  even  the  least  of  these  are 
re{)uted  to  be  potent  in  the  exercise  of 
magic  power.  Bnt  rivers  run  and  rills 
and  brooks  leap  and  bound  over  the  land, 
yet  even  these  in  the  ripeness  of  time 
inay  be  gripped  to  silence  by  the  mighty 
magic  power  of  the  god  of  winter. 


Among  all  peoples  in  all  times  and  in 
all  planes  of  culture  there  were  persons 
whose  oi)inions  were  orthodox,  and  theie 
were  also  persons  whose  opinif)ns  were 
heterodox,  and  were  therefore  a c(mstant 
protest  against  the  common  o])inions,  the 
commonsense  of  the  community,  these 
were  the  agnostics  of  the  ages,  the  prophets 
of  change  and  reformation. 

Every  ethnic  body  of  myths  ot  tfie 
North  American  Indians  hn-ms  a circum- 
stantial narration  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  of  the  myth-makers  and  of  all 
things  and  creatures  therein.  From  these 
narratives  it  is  learned  that  a world, 
earlier  than  the  present,  situated  usually 
above  the  visible  sky,  existed  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  in  which  dw'elt  the 
fir.st  or  ])r()t(jtypal  personages  who,  hav- 
ing the  form  and  the  attributes  of  man, 
are  herein  called  man-beings.  Each  of 
these  man-beings  posses.sed  a magic  ])OW'- 
er  ])cculiar  to  himself  or  herself,  by  which 
he  or  she  was  later  enabled  to  j)erform  his 
or  her  functions  after  the  metamorphosis 
of  allthings.  Thelifeand  mannerof  liv- 
ingof  the  Indians  to-day  is])atterned  after 
that  of  these  man-beings  in  their  lirst 
estate.  They  were  the  i)rototypes  of  the 
things  which  are  now'  on  this  earth. 

This  elder  world  is  introduced  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  harmony.  In  the  ripe- 
ness of  time,  unrest  and  discord  aj'ose 
among  these  first  beings,  because  the 
minds  of  all,  excepta  very  small  number, 
becoming  abnormal,  were  changed,  and 
the  former  state  of  tram|uillity  was  soon 
succeeded  by  a complete  metamorphosis 
of  all  things  and  beings,  or  was  followed 
by  commotion,  collision,  and  strife.  The 
transfornu'd  things,  the  prototypes,  were 
banished  from  the  sky-land  to  this  world, 
whereupon  itac(|uired  its  present  apj)ear- 
ance  and  became  people(I  by  all  that  is 
111)011  it — man,  animals,  trees,  and  i)lant.'<, 
who  formerly  were  man-beings.  In  some 
cosmologies 'man  is  brought  upon  the 
scene  later  and  in  a peculiar  manner. 
Each  man-being  became  transformed  into 
whathisor  her  attril.mtes  required,  what 
his  primal  and  unchangeable  nature  de- 
manded, and  then  he  or  she  became  in 
body  what  he  had  bei'ii,  in  a disguised 
body,  before  the  transformation.  But 
those  man-beings  whose  minds  did  not 
change  by  becoming  abnormal,  remained 
there  in  the  skyland— separate,  peculiar, 
and  immortal.  Indeed  they  are  but 
shadowy  tigun's  passing  into  theshoreless 
sea  of  oblivion. 

Among  the  tribes  of  North  American 
Indians  there  is  a striking  similarity  in 
their  cycles  of  genesis  myths,  in  that 
they  treat  of  several  regions  or  worlds. 
Sometimes  around  and  above  the  mid- 
world, the  habitat  of  the  myth,  are  placed 
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a group  of  worlds— one  at  the  east,  one 
at  the  south,  one  at  tlie  west,  one  at  the 
nortli,  one  above,  and  one  below — wliich, 
witli  the  inidworld,  number  seven  in  all. 
Even  each  of  the  principal  colors  is  as- 
signed to  its  appropriate  world  (see  Color 
symbolism).  Hence,  to  the  primitive  mind, 
the  cosmos  (if  the  term  be  allowed  here) 
was  a universe  of  man-beings  whose  activ- 
ities constituted  the  operations  of  nature. 
To  it  nothing  was  what  it  is  to  scientilic. 
thought.  Indeed,  it  was  a world  wholly 
artificial  and  fanciful.  It  was  the  product 
of  the  fancy  of  savage  and  inchoate 
thinking,  of  the  comnionsense  of  savage 
thought. 

So  far  as  is  definitely  known,  the  vari- 
ous systems  of  mythology  in  North  Amer- 
ica differ  much  in  detail  one  from  an- 
other, superficially  giving  them  the  as- 
pect of  fundamental  difference  of  origin 
and  growth;  but  a careful  study  of  them 
discloses  the  fact  that  they  accord  with 
all  great  bodies  of  mythology  in  a prin- 
ciple which  underlies  all,  namely,  the 
principle  of  change,  transmigration,  or 
metamorphosis  of  things,  tlirough  the 
exercise  of  omida,  or  magic  power,  from 
one  state,  condition,  or  form,  to  another. 
By  this  means  things  have  become  what 
they  now  are.  Strictly,  then,  creation  of 
something  from  nothing  has  no  place  in 
them.  In  these  mythologies,  purporting  to 
be  *i)hilosophies,  of  cour.>^e,  no  knowledge 
of  the  real  changes  which  have  affected 
the  environing  world  is  to  be  sought;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  in  them  are  em- 
bedded, like  rare  fossils  and  precious 
gems,  many  most  important  facts  regard- 
ing the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

For  a definite  people  in  a definite  plane 
of  culture,  the  myths  and  the  concomi- 
tant beliefs  resting  on  them,  of  their 
neighbors,  are  not  usually  true,  since  the 
personages  and  the  events  narrated  in 
them  have  an  aspect  and  an  expression 
quite  different  from  their  own,  although 
they  may  iu  the  last  analysis  express 
fundamentally  identical  things — may  in 
fact  spring  from  identical  motiv'es. 

Among  the  Irocjuois  and  the  eastern 
Algonquian  tribes,  the  Thunder  people, 
human  in  form  and  mind  and  usually 
four  in  number,  are  most  imjmrtant  and 
staunch  friends  of  man.  But  in  the  Lake 
re.^ion,  the  N.  W.  coast  to  Alaska,  and  in 
the  northern  drainage  of  the  Missi.s«ipi>i 
and  Missouri  valleys,  this  conception  is 
replaced  by  that  of  the  Thunderbird. 

Among  the  AlgoiKpiian  and  the  Iro- 
quoian  tribes  the  myths  regarding  the 
so-called  lire-dragon  are  at  once  striking 
and  important.  Now,  the  lire-dragon  is 
in  fact  the  j)er.«onilication  of  the  meteor. 
Flying  through  the  air  among  the  stars, 
the  larger  meteors  appear  against  some 


midnight  sky  like  fiery  reptiles  sheathed 
in  lambent  liames.  It  is  believed  of  them 
that  they  fly  from  one  lake  or  deep  river 
to  another,  in  the  bottom  of  which  they 
are  bound  by  enchantment  to  dwell,  for 
should  they  be  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  land  they  would  set  the  world  on  fire. 
The  Iroquois  applied  their  name  for  the 
lire-dragon,  ‘light-thrower,’  to  the  lion 
when  first  seen,  thus  indicating  their  con- 
ception of  the  fierceness  of  the  fire-dragon. 
The  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  missibizi,  or 
rnissibizlni,  literally  ‘great  lynx,’  is  their 
name  for  this  mytliic  being.*  The  horned 
ser]>ent  does  not  belong  here,  but  the 
misnamed  tigers  of  the  Peoria  and  other 
AlgoiKpiian  tribes  do.  Among  the  Iro- 
(piois  it  was  the  deeds  of  the  lire-dragon 
that  hastened  the  occasion  for  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  primal  beings. 

As  early  as  IHfiS  Brinton  called  atten- 
tion to  the  curious  circumstance  that  in 
the  mythology  of  those  Eskimo  who  had 
had  no  contact  with  European  travelers, 
there  were  no  changes  or  transformations 
of  the  world  affecting  the  aspect  and 
character  of  the  earth.  In  this  state- 
ment he  is  followed  by  Boas  (1904),  who 
also  claims  that  the  animal  mylh  jiroper 
did  not  belong  originally  to  Eskimo  my- 
thologjq  although  there  are  now  iu  this 
mythology  some  animal  mythsand  weird 
tales  and  accounts  regarding  monsters  and 
vampire  ghosts  and  the  thaumaturgic 
deeds  of  shamans  and  wizards.  This  is 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  content  of  the 
mythologies  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  have 
been  studied. 

In  its  general  aspects  the  mythologj'of 
the  North  American  Indians  has  been  in- 
structively and  profitably  discus.sed  by 
several  American  anthropologists,  who 
have  greatly  advanced  the  study  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Among  these 
are  Powell,  Brinton,  Boas,  Curtin, 
Fletcher,  Matthews,  Cushing,  Fewkes, 
and  Dixon. 

Powell  treated  the  subject  from  the 
philosophicand evolutional  jinintof  view, 
and  sought  to  establish  successive  stages 
in  the  develoiunent  of  the  mythologic 
thought  or  concejit,  making  them  inqnita- 
tion,  personification,  and  n'ification;  and 
the  product  he  divided  into  four  stages 
from  the  character  of  the  dominant  gods 
ineach,  namely,  (1)  lier.astoiheism,  wherein 
everything  has  life,  personality,  volition, 
and  design,  and  the  wondrous  attrilnites 
of  man;  (2)  zobthcixm,  wherein  life  is  not 
attributed  indiscriminately  to  lifeless 
things,  the  attributes  of  man  are  imputed 
to  the  animals  and  no  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  drawn  betwetm  man  and  beast, 
and  all  facts  and  phenomena  of  nature 
are  explained  in  the  mythic  history  of 
these  zobmor[)hic  gods;  (8)  physUhcism, 
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wherein  a wide  difference  in  recognized 
between  man  and  the  animals,  tlie  i)ower.s 
and  phenomena  of  nature  are  ])ersonihed, 
and  the  gods  are  anthrojtomorphic;  and 
(4)  psj/choiheiym,  wherein  mental  attri- 
l)utes  and  moral  and  social  characteristics 
with  which  are  associated  the  powers  of 
nature  are  personitied  and  deified,  and 
there  arise  gods  of  war,  of  love,  of  rev- 
elry, plenty,  and  fortune.  This  last  stage, 
by  proces.ses  of  mental  integration,  passes 
into  monotheism  on  the  one  hand  and 
into  pantheism  on  the  other.  It  is  found 
that  these  four  stages  are  not  thus  succes- 
sive, hut  that  they  niay  and  do  overlap, 
and  that  it  is  best  perhai>s  to  call  them 
j)ha.ses  rattuu-  than  stages  of  growth,  in 
that  they  may  exist  side  hy  side. 

Lrinton  learnedly  calls  attention  to  the 
distinctively  native  American  character 
of  the  large  body  of  myths  and  tales 
rehearsed  among  the  American  aborig- 
ines. His  studies  include  also  much 
etymological  analysis  of  mythic  and 
legendary  names,  which  is  unfortunately 
largely  inaccurate,  analysis  being  appar- 
ently made  to  accord  with  a preconceived 
idea  of  what  it  should  disclo.se.  This 
vitiates  a large  j>art  of  his  otherwise 
excellent  identifications  of  the  objective 
realities  of  the  agents  found  in  the  my- 
thology. 1 le  also  treats  in  his  instructive 
style  the  various  cults  of  the  demiurge, 
or  the  culture-hero  or  hero-god;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  here  the 
so-called  hero-god  is  not  solely  or  even 
chiefly  such  in  character.  In  discussing 
the  hero-myths  of  the  n.  w.  Pacific  coast 
tribes,  P>oas  i)oints  out  the  fact  that  the 
culture-hero  of  that  area  was  not  always 
])romi)ted  by  altruistic  motives  in  “giv- 
ing the  world  its  present  sha])e  and  man 
his  arts.”  The  hero  is  credited  with 
failures  as  well  as  with  successes,  and 
in  character  is  an  “egotist  pure  and 
simple.”  On  the  other  hand,  boas  finds 
in  the  life  and  character  of  the  Algon- 
(juian  Nanabozho  (q.  v. ) altruistic  motives 
(lominant.  This  tendency  to  displace  the 
egotistic  motives  of  the  primitive  trans- 
former with  preeminently  altruistic  ones 
is  strongly  marked  in  the  character  of  the 
Iroquoian'Tharonhiawagon  {(p  v. ),  a jjar- 
allel  if  not  a cognate  conception  with  that 
of  the  Aloiuiuian  Nanabozho.  As  show- 
ing a tran.«itional  stage  on  the  way  to  al- 
truism, Boas  states  tliat  the  transformer 
among  the  KwakiutI  f)rings  about  the 
changes  for  the  benefit  of  a friend  and  not 
forhimsi'lf.  While  there  are  some  Algon- 
quian  myths  in  which  Nanabozho  ai)pears 
as  a trickster  and  teller  of  falsehoods, 
among  the  Iroquois  the  trickster  and  buf- 
foon has  been  developed  alongside  that 
of  the  demiurge,  and  is  sometimes  reputed 
to  be  the  brother  of  Death.  The  mink. 


the  wolverene,  tne  bluejay,  the  raven- 
and  the  coyote  are  represented  as  trick, 
sters  in  the  Tiiyths  of  many  of  the  tribes 
of  tlie  Pacific  slope  and  the  N.  W.  coast. 

Matthews,  in  “The  Night  Chant,  a 
Ceremony  of  the  Navaho”  (Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  v,  1902),  introduces  an 
interesting  account  of  the  striking  sym- 
bolism and  mythic  philosophy  of  this 
remarkable  people. 

]\Iiss  Fletcher,  in  her  many  excellent 
and  instructive  writings  on  the  customs 
and  symbolism  of  the  Indians  whom  she 
has  studied,  has  placed  the  study  of  my- 
thology on  a scientific  basis,  in  her 
‘“Hako:  A Pawnee  Ceremony”  (22d 
Bep.  B.  A.  E.,  1902),  Miss  Fletcher  treats 
in  masterful  manner  this  interesting 
series  of  rites,  which,  with  marked  sym- 
pathy and  the  skill  of  ripe  experience, 
she  analyzes  and  interprets  in  such  wise 
that  the  delicately  veiled  symbolism  and 
mythic  conceptions  are  clearly  brought  to 
view. 

In  the  Zufu  record  of  the  genesis  of  the 
worlds,  as  recorded  by  Cushing  (13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1890),  .Vwonawilona,  the 
Makerand  (’ontainer  of  all,  alone  and  nn- 
per])lexed  awaiting  fate,  existed  before  the 
beginning  of  time  in  the  darkness  which 
knew  no  beginning.  Then  he  conceived 
within  himself,  and  projecting  his  think- 
ing into  the  void  of  night,  around  him 
evolved  fogs  of  increase — mist«  potent  with 
growth.  Then,  in  like  manner,  the  All- 
container took  upon  himself  the  form  and 
per.«onof  the  Bun,  the  Father  of  men,  who 
thus  came  to  be,  and  by  whose  light  and 
brighteningthecloud  mists  became  thick- 
ened into  water,  and  thus  was  made  the 
world-holding  sea.  Then  from  “his  sub- 
stance of  flesh  outdrawn  from  the  surface 
of  his  person,”  he  made  the  seed  of  two 
worlds,  fecundating  therewith  the  sea. 
By  the  heat  of  his  rays  there  was  formed 
thereon  green  scums,  which  increasing 
apace  became  “The  Four-fold  Containing 
Mother-earth”  and  the  “ .Vll-covering 
Father-sky.”  Then  from  the  comforting 
together  of  these  twain  on  the  great 
world-waters,  terrestrial  life  was  gener- 
ated, and  therefrom  sprang  all  beings  of 
earth — men  and  the  creatures,  fi-oni  the 
“Four-fold  womb  of  the  World.”  Then, 
the  Earth-mother  rejuilsed  the  Bky- 
father,  and  growing  heavy  sank  into  the 
embrace  of  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and 
thus  she  separated  from  the  Sky-fatlier, 
leaving  him  in  the  embrace  of  the  waters 
above.  Moreover,  the  Earth -mother 
and  the  Sky-lather,  like  all  surpassing 
beings,  were  changeable,  metainorjdiic, 
even  like  smoke  in  the  wind,  were 
“transmutable  at  thought,  manifesting 
themselves  in  any  form  at  will,  as 
dancers  may  by  mask-making.”  Then 
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from  the  nethermost  of  the  four  eaves 
(womhs)  of  tlie  world,  the  seed  of  men 
and  the  creatures  took  form  and  grew; 
even  as  within  eggs  in  wai'in  places  w^orms 
quickly  form  and  a[)pear,  and,  growing, 
soon  hurst  their  shells  and  emerge,  as  may 
hajjpen,  birds,  tad])oles,  or  serpents;  so 
men  and  all  creatures  grew  manifoldly 
and  multiplied  in  many  kinds.  Thus  did 
tji6  lowt^nuost  world  cuvc  ])ocoiue  o\'or- 
lined  with  living  things,  full  of  unlinished 
creatures,  crawding  like  reptiles  one  over 
another  in  black  darkness,  thickly  crowd- 
ing together  and  treading  one  on  another, 
ones[)ittingon  another  and  doingother  in- 
decency, in  such  manner  that  the  murmur- ' 
ings  and  the  lamentations  lu'came  loud, 
and  many  amidst  the  growing  confusioi'i 
sought  to  escape,  growing  wiser  and  more 
manlike.  Then  Poshaiyankya,  the  fore- 
most and  wisest  of  men,  arising  from  the 
nethermost  sea,  came  among  men  and  the 
living  things,  and,  pityingthem,  obtained 
egress  from  that  first  world  cave  through 
such  a dark  and  narrow'  jiath  that  some 
seeing  somewhat,  crowding  after,  could 
not  follow  hijn,  so  eager  mightilydid  they 
stri\’e  one  with  another.  Alone  then  did 
Poshaiyankya  come  from  one  cave  to 
another  into  this  w'orld,  then,  island-like, 
lying  amidst  the  world  waters,  vast,  wet, 
and  unstable.  He  sought  and  found  the 
Sun-father  and  besought  him  to  deliver 
the  men  and  the  creatures  from  that  neth- 
ermost world. 

Speaking  of  the  Maidu  myths,  Dixon 
(Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  ])t.  3, 
190-5)  says  that  from  present  knowledge 
of  them,  the  facts  of  most  interest  are  the 
large  measure  of  system  and  sequence 
found  in  the  mythology  of  the  stock; 
the  prominence  given  to  the  “creation 
episode”  and  to  the  events  connected 
with  it;  the  strongly  contrasted  charac- 
ters of  the  “Creator”  and  the  Coyote; 
the  apparent  absence  of  a myth  of  m'igra- 
tion,  and  the  diversity  shown  within  the 
stock  ; that  “ beginning  wdth  the  cre- 
ation, a rather  systematic  chain  of  events 
leads  iq>  to  the  api>earauce  of  the  ances- 
tors of  the  pres('iit  Indians,  with  whose 
coming  the  mythic  cycle  came  to  a close. 
This  mythic  era  seems  to  fall  into  a 
number  of  periods,  wdth  each  of  which 
a group  or  set  of  myths  has  to  deal.” 
During  th(>  first  era  occurs  the  coming  of 
Ko<ldyaiqie  ( Karth-namer)  and  Covote, 
the  “discovery”  of  this  world  by  them. 


and  the  preparation  of  it  for  the  “first 
I_)eoi)le”;  next,  the  “creation”  of  the 
first  i)eople  and  the  making  and  plant- 
ing of  tlie  germs  of  human  beings,  the 
Indians  (in  the  form  of  small  wooden 
figures),  who  w'ere  to  follow;  third,  the 
long  period  in  which  the  first  i)eople  were 
engaged  in  violence  and  conflict,  and  were 
finally  transformed  into  the  variou.s  ani- 
mals in  the  present  world.  During  this 
pei'iod  Barth -maker  (or  Earth-namer) 
sought  to  destroy  Coyote,  whose  evil 
ways^  and  desires  antagonized  his  own. 
In  this  struggle  Karth-namer  was  assisted 
by  the  Coiapieror,  who  destroyed  many 
monsters  and  evil  beings  w'ho  later 
would  have  endangered  the  life  of  men 
who  should  come  on  the  scene.  In  the 
final  j)eriod  comes  the  last  struga'le, 
wherein  Karth-maker  .strives  in  vain  wdth 
Coyote,  his  defeat  and  flight  to  the  Ea.st 
synchronously  with  the  coming  of  the 
human  race,  the  Indians,  who  sprang  up 
from  the  places  where  the  original  pairs 
had  long  before  been  buried  as  small 
wooden  figures.  Dixon  further  says: 
“Nor  is  the  creation  here  merely  an  epi- 
.sode— a re-creation  after  a del  ge  brought 
on  by  one  cause  or  another — as  it  is  in 
some  mythologies.  Here  the  creation  is 
a real  beginning;  beyond  it,  behind  it, 
there  is  nothing.  In  the  beginning  was 
only  the  great  sea,  calm  and  unlimited, 
to  which,  down  from  the  clear  sky,  the 
Creator  came,  or  on  which  he  and  Covote 
were  floating  in  a canoe.  Of  the  origin 
or  previous  place  of  abode  of  either  Crea- 
tor or  Coyote,  the  IMaidu  knew  nothing.” 
But  Dixon  adds  that  the  Achomawi, 
northern  neighbors  of  the  Maidu,  jnish 
this  history  much  farther  back,  saying 
that  at  first  there  were  but  the  shoreless 
sea  and  the  clear  sky;  that  a tiny  cloud 
appeared  in  the  sky,  which,  gradually 
increasing  in  size,  finally  attained  large 
proportions,  then  condensed  until  it  be- 
came the  Silver-Cray  Eox,  the  Creator; 
that  immediately  there  arose  a fog  which 
in  turn  condensed  until  it  became  Coyote. 
See  (\ilnwrt,  Fetitih,  Orenda,  Religion. 

Tbe  bibliogra])hy  of  the  mythology  of 
the  Indians  n.  of  Mexico  is  very  exten- 
sive. Eor  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  consult  Cham- 
berlain in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xviii.  111, 
1905,  and  tbecontinuous  Becord  of  Ameri- 
can Ft)lk-lore  published  in  the  .eame 
magazine.  (j.  x.  b.  h.) 
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